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AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  anxiety  which  was  felt  while  communication  with 
Cabul  was  interrupted  has  been  happily  dissipated 
by  the  news  of  General  Roberts's  brilliant  victory.  There 
had  been  little  reason  to  fear  that  his  cantonments  could 
be  stormed;  but  the  report  that  heavy  firing  had  been 
heard  for  forty-eight  hours  seemed  to  indicate  a  serious 
contest.  It  now  appears  that  Sir  F.  Roberts  had  not 
been  too  sanguine  when  he  spoke,  soon  after  his  retreat  to 
Sherpur,  of  his  intention  to  resume  the  offensive.  His 
own  force  was,  as  he  intimated,  sufficient  for  the  pnrpose, 
though  he  wished  to  postpone  the  attack  till  General 
Charles  Gough  had  brought  up  reinforcements  from 
-Tellalabad  and  Lataband.  The  enemy  fortunately  pro- 
vided him  with  an  unexpected  opportunity.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  anticipation  of  General  Gough's  arrival  that 
a  determined  assault  was  made  in  great  force  on  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  position.  Having  been  fore- 
warned of  the  intended  movement,  Sir  F.  Roberts  was 
not  content  with  the  mere  defence  of  the  camp.  His 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  sent  out  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
tiank  and  in  rear,  and  the  Afghans  fled  in  wild  confusion. 
A  snow  storm  prevented  immediate  pursuit ;  but  on  the 
following  day  it  was  found  that  the  defeated  army  had 
evacuated  the  city  and  the  Bala  Hissar ;  and  probably  large 
numbers  have  disbanded  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
When  the  battle,  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Gough  took  a  prin- 
cipal part,  was  in  progress,  General  Charles  Gough's  camp 
had  already  been  seen  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Sir  F. 
Roberts  is  now  more  completely  master  of  Cabul  than 
before  he  left  it,  and  there  is  consequently  no  danger 
tbat  the  troops  will  be  in  want  of  provisions.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  holding  a  large  town  is  that  the  in- 
habitants must  be  fed  from  sources  which  are  equally 
accessible  to  the  occupying  army.  Mohammed  Jan,  who  has 
escaped,  will  probably  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
troop3  by  whom  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  general  able  to 
match  himself  with  the  English.  General  Roberts's  con- 
science in  his  present  position  is  proved  by  his  detachment 
of  a  strong  column  in  the  direction  of  Kokistan.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  ladies  who  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  insurrection  are  now  in  courteous 
custody.  No  moral  blame  can  attach  to  them  for  their 
attempts  to  avenge  the  deposition  of  a  son-in-law  and  a 
husband  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  thought  advisable  that 
they  should  retire  to  India  for  a  time.  If  it  is  true  that 
STakoob  Khan  signed  an  order  for  the  death  of  Cavagnari, 
lie  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  an  unpardonable 
crime. 

It  is  to  be  wished  rather  than  to  be  hoped  that  patriotic 
gratification  in  the  triumph  of  the  English  arms  may 
prevail  over  disappointment  a.t  the  failure  of  predictions. 
Monday's  papers,  in  which  the  welcome  news  from  Cabul  was 
published,  also  contained  a  proclamation  by  that  wonderful 
feace  Society  which,  while  it  denounces  war  in  general, 
always  proves  that  the  war  for  the  time  is  exceptionally 
criminal.  The  author  of  the  document  incidentally  re- 
marked that  the  disastrous  course  of  the  war  corresponded 
to  its  guilty  origin.  He  has  since  learned  that  fortune  is 
not  chained  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  virtuous  and  un- 
offending Afghan.  There  is  something  more  ludicrous 
in  the  failure  of  specific  prophecies  of  evil  proceeding 
tvom  an  infallible  oracle.    The  same  writers  who  inces- 


santly preach  the  semi-divine  attributes  of  their  favourite 
statesman  or  demagogue  are  masters  of  military  science 
as  of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge.  Only  a  fortnight 
ago  they  dogmatically  announced  that  in  three  weeks 
from  that  time  Sir  F.  Roberts  would  have  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  passes  to  Jellalabad  with  two  thou- 
sand English  soldiers  who  were  graciously  allowed  to  be 
in  good  condition,  and  four  thousand  natives  all  but 
disabled  by  cold  and  disease.  That  the  movement  by 
the  Jellalabad  road  would  be  effected  by  other  troopp, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  not  even  thought  of  as 
possible.  It  now  appears  that  Sir  F.  Roberts  and  the 
Viceroy  himself  know  their  own  business  better  than  the 
dogmatical  amateurs  who  had  resolved  that  the  English 
army  should  be  defeated.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Afghan  malcontents  are  so  far  subdued  that  they  will 
not  again  attempt  a  hostile  combination  on  a  large  scale. 
Some  of  the  tribes  will  continue  to  attempt  the  intercep- 
tion of  convoys  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  necessary  to  take 
and  occupy  Ghnznee.  Some  symptoms  of  disaffection 
have  for  the  first  time  appeared  at  Candahar.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ayub  Khan,  who,  it  seems,  is  still  nominal 
Governor  of  Herat,  has  sent  agents  to  negotiate  with 
the  English  generals.  The  political  difficulties  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with  may  be  conveniently 
adjourned.  The  present  task  of  the  Indian  Government 
is  to  suppress  resistance  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  as  a  preliminary  to  some  arrangement  by  which 
the  Afghans  may  be  effectually  and  permanently  controlled. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to  inform  them 
that,  if  they  will  only  wait,  they  will  be  left  to  them- 
selves. After  feeling  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Power  which 
their  late  ruler  defied,  they  will  perhaps  be  in  a  more 
docile  mood  than  after  the  massacre  of  1841,01'  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  following  year. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exploits  of  Sir  F. 
Roberts  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  hold  of  England  on  India.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, indeed,  contended  that  the  native  princes  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Empire  would  be  dissatisfied  with  in- 
creased military  expenditure,  with  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  vernacular  press,  and,  above  all,  with  the  supervision 
exercised  over  the  importation  of  arms.  Unfortunately 
for  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions,  Hindoos  and  Asiatic 
Mahomedans  are  not  English  Radicals.  They  respect  and 
obey  a  Government  which  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
courageous  to  defend  itself  against  attack.  A  villager 
despises  authorities  who  allow  local  agitators  to  publish 
treason  with  impunity ;  and  he  would  be  incapable  of 
understanding  the  suggestion  that  the  armament  of  pos- 
sible enemies  with  improved  weapons  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted or  encouraged.  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  that 
rifles  and  revolvers  were  imported  for  the  singular 
purpose  of  killing  snakes  ;  and  he  seemed  to  attri- 
bute to  the  law  for  restraining  the  importation  of  arms 
the  great  though  diminished  mortality  from  the  bites 
of  venomous  reptiles.  Although  he  once  stated  that  his 
Cabinet  always  avoided,  if  possible,  any  consideration  of 
Indian  affairs,  he  must  have  heard  when  ho  was  in 
office  that  there  were  Indian  princes  with  armies  col- 
lectively larger  than  those  of  the  Supreme  Government ; 
and  even  a  candidate  for  Midlothian  can  scarcely  wish 
that  additional  facilities  should  be  given  for  future  re- 
bellion and  civil  war.    Not  only  the  great  feudatories,  but 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  -will  be  more  loyal  to  a  Government 
which  will  tolerate  neither  insurrection  nor  turbulence 
encouraged  by  a  rival  Power. 

A  letter  by  an  Indian  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  written 
before  the  victory  at  Shcrpnr  was  reported,  goes  far,  if 
the  writer  is  well  informed,  to  justify  the  reversal  by  Lord 
BjGAGONSFEELD  and  his  colleagues  of  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  It  appears  that  the  constant  aggressions 
and  menaces  of  Russia  had  produced  a  belief  in  the 
comparative  decline  of  English  power ;  and  the  impres- 
sion could  not  but  be  confirmed  by  the  official  affec- 
tation of  indifference  to  Russian  encroachments  and  in- 
trigues. The  rebuff  -which  Sheee  Ali  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  was  probably,  with  its  necessary  results, 
better  understood  by  native  Indian  politicians  than  by  the 
English  Cabinet.  The  complacent  acquiescence  of  suc- 
cessive Viceroys  in  the  correspondence  between  the  Ameer 
and  General  Kaufmann  was  universally,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  unjustly,  attributed  to  fear.  Asiatics,  aud  not 
Asiatics  only,  habitually  incline  to  the  stronger  party  ; 
and  anxious  professions  of  confidence  in  Russian  modera- 
tion were,  not  without  some  reason,  interpreted  as  in- 
dications of  conscious  weakness.  It  is  now  believed 
that  India  is,  as  a  whole,  not  only  loyal,  but  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  English  Government.  The 
Times'  Correspondent  dates  the  reaction  from  the  de- 
spatch of  the  native  troops  to  Malta,  a  measure  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  been  able  to  see  any- 
thing except  a  quibble  about  a  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  peremptory  refusal  of  the  Viceroy,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Home  Government,  to  submit  to 
the  exclusive  presence  of  a  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul,  con- 
firmed the  novel  faith  in  English  spirit  and  resolution.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Mahomedans  in  some  parts  of  India 
may  have  wished  well  to  the  Afghans  in  their  resistance 
to  the  English  army ;  but  those  of  them  who  know  any- 
thing of  politics  are  aware  that  the  only  question  in 
Afghanistan  was  whether  England  or  Russia  should  be 
the  paramount  Power.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to 
approve  of  a  change  in  native  feeling  which  may  probably 
render  the  government  of  India  cheaper  as  well  as  more 
durable. 


SIR  HENRY  LA  YARD  AND  THE  PORTE. 

THE  Porte  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  have  between  them 
enacted  a  little  comedy  to  welcome  the  New  Year. 
Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  have  been  suspended 
for  a  few  hours.  Every  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  process  as  little  unpleasant  as  possible.  The 
convenient  distinction  between  official  and  semi-official 
intercourse  has  proved  of  great  service,  and  though  Sir 
Henry  Lay'ard  no  longer  knows  officially  that  such  a 
Government  as  the  Porte  exists,  he  has  remained  in  con- 
stant communication  with  it  semi-officially.    It  is  as  well 

{jei'haps  that  the  Porte  should  not  have  got  entirely  rid  of 
rim  by  the  suspension  of  official  relations,  since  had  it 
done  so  the  inducement  to  keep  up  the  coolness  might 
havebecn  irresistible.  For  some  months  back  Sir  Henry 
Layard  has  had  to  play  the  part  with  which  English  Ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  were  formerly  so  familiar.  He  has 
had  to  preach  to  the  Porte  the  duty  of  consulting  its  own 
interests.  The  Porte  is  not  exceptionally  destitute  of  self- 
resardino-  instincts,  and  if  it  could  as^ree  with  Sir  Henry 
Layard  as  to  what  its  interests  are,  it  would  listen  willingly 
enough  to  sermons  which  would  then  be  superfluous. 
Unfortunately  its  reading  of  its  interests  is  quite  different 
from  Sir  Henry  Lay-ard's.  The  doctrine  now  in  favour  at 
Constantinople  is  that  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  a  life  which  would  certainly  not  be 
merry,  and  might  after  all  not  be  long.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Sir  Henry  Layard  enlarges  on  the  beauty  of  reformation 
and  the  rich  rewards  of  a  good  conscience.  Virtue  will  not 
fill  the  Sultan's  treasury  or  his  servants'  pockets  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  one  difficulty  which  really  troubles  the  Turkish 
Government,  Sir  Henry  Layard's  advice  naturally  strikes 
them  as  inappropriate.  Exhortations  to  which  you  do  not 
mean  to  attend  and  advice  which  you  do  not  mean  to 
take  soon  become  wearisome  ;  and  if  a  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  were  really  tantamount  to  deliverance 
from  them,  the  Porte  might  be  tempted  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  leaving  these  relations  suspended.  But  if  all  that 
comes  of  the  change  is  that  Sir  Henry  Lay'Ard's  sermons 
arc  delivered  in  plain  clothes,  there  is  no  actual  gain  to 


set  against  possible  loss.  The  Ambassador  speaking  un- 
officially is  just  as  unpleasant  as  the  Ambassador  speak- 
ing officially,  while  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  speaks 
officially  may  draw  an  inconvenient  amount  of  attention 
to  some  points  of  Turkish  administration  which  the  Porte 
would  rather  leave  in  modest  obscurity. 

The  cause  of  this  formal  coolness  between  Sir  Henry 
Layard  and  the  Porte  is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the 
missionary  question.  The  Powers  which  met  in  con- 
ference at  Berlin  showed  an  unselfish  desire  for  the 
extension  of  religious  toleration  beyond  their  own  domi- 
nions. As  religious  liberty  is  not  very  well  understood  in 
Russia  or  Germany,  and  is  not  quite  free  from  danger  in 
France,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep  it  constantly  on 
view  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  When,  however,  tolera- 
tion has  to  be  practised  as  well  as  preached,  unforeseen 
difficulties  are  apt  to  arise.  The  class  of  Turks  Avho  rise 
high  in  the  public  service  are  seldom  disposed  to  be  bigots. 
Provided  that  they  are  excused  from  the  practice  of  their 
religion  in  their  own  persons,  they  are  not  careful  about 
enforcing  its  precepts  upon  others.  But  if  toleration 
is  to  be  real,  it  must  be  exercised  by  the  lower  officials 
as  well  as  by  the  higher,  and  this  is  not  a  result 
which  is  at  all  easy  of  attainment.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  Government  would  care  very  little  what  their  subjects 
believed ;  but  when  indifference  on  this  point  makes  them 
objects  of  hatred  to  a  large  body  of  fanatical  opinion, 
they  are  forced  to  care  about  it  in  some  degree.  The  result 
is  that  they  refuse  to  see  the  breaches  of  toleration  which 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  that  they  occasionally  go 
the  length  of  committing  them  in  their  own  persons.  It 
happens  that  one  Dr.  Koeller,  who  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  been  working  as  a  missionary  in  the  East,  has  lately 
employed  a  poor  Turkish  Ulemato  look  over  a  manuscript 
translation  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  into  Turkish.  In 
September  last  Dr.  Koeller  and  the  Ulema  were  arrested, 
and  the  manuscripts  on  which  they  were  employed  were 
seized.  Dr.  Koeller  was  released  in  a  few  hours,  but 
his  manuscripts  were  retained,  and  the  Ulema  was 
handed  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  What  has 
happened  to  the  Ulema  is  not  quite  clear.  According 
to  one  story,  he  has  been  sentenced  to  death ;  according 
to  another,  he  has  undergone  a  preliminary  examination. 
The  narratives  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  means  of  a 
third  account,  which  says  that  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities have  declared  that  the  offence  with  which  the  Ulema 
is  charged  is  one  punishable  with  death ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  did  help  Dr.  Koeller  in  the  revision 
of  his  translation,  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  Sir  Henry 
Layard's  intervention,  he  would  staud  a  poor  chance 
of  escaping  the  penalty.  The  offending  official  is  the 
Minister  of  Police,  a  personage  whose  punishment  was  in 
vain  demanded  by  Lord  Derby  in  1876.  Sir  Henry 
Layard  insists  that  Dr.  Koeller  shall  have  his  manu- 
scripts restored  to  him,  that  the  Ulema  shall  be  set  free, 
aud  that  the  Minister  of  Police  shall  be  dismissed ;  and. 
failing  to  obtain  any  one  of  the  three  concessions,  he  sus- 
pended diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porto  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year. 

At  this  stage  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments 
come  in,  and,  according  to  Reuter's  telegram,  urge  certain 
qualifying  considerations  on  the  English  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Koeller,  they  say,  is  not  an  English  subject,  and  this  is  a 
point  upon  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  name,  the 
German  Government  ought  to  be  well  informed.  Nor 
was  it  the  Minister  of  Police  who  gave  the  order  for  the 
arrest,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  making  his  dismissal 
one  of  the  concessions  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Sir  Henry  Lay'ard  should  have  had 
the  whole  business  before  him  for  three  months,  and  not 
have  discovered  the  nationality  of  the  man  whose  causa 
he  was  defending.  And  whether  the  Minister  of  Police 
did  or  did  not  order  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Koeller,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  did  not  order  the  liberation  of  the  Ulema. 
The  fact  that  the  Ulema's  trial  is  still  to  come  does  not 
lessen  the  probability  that  it  will  end  in  his  condemnation ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Layard  perhaps  thinks  that  it  maybe  easier 
to  save  him  while  his  guilt  has  not  been  formally  estab- 
lished than  after  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Probably  the  whole  affair  will  end  in  a  compromise  by 
which  the  Ulema  will  betaken  off  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Government  by  some  Missionary  Society ;  Dr.  Koeller 
will  once  more  be  put  in  possession  of  his  papers  ;  and  the 
Minister  of  Police  will  be  removed  to  some  other  post.  If 
the  real  facts  come  to  be  known,  it  will  be  interestinjr  to 
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see  what  it  is  that  has  made  the  Porte  so  obstinate 
about  a  matter  as  to  which  it  must  have  felt  so  little 
real  concern.  Why  did  the  Minister  of  Police  wish 
to  conciliate  the  fanatical  party,  and  why,  if  he  did 
wish  it,  did  the  Sultan  think  it  expedient  to  sustain 
him  for  so  long-  a  time  against  the  English  Ambas- 
sador? If  Sir  Hemby  Layakd  has  been  employed  ever 
since  September  in  getting  a  manuscript  restored  to 
its  owner,  and  in  shielding  a  Mussulman  schooling  t.r 
from  the  anger  of  his  superiors ;  and  if  in  the  end  he 
could  not  get  either  of  his  demands  complied  with,  ex- 
cept by  resorting  to  the  last  resource  of  pure  diplomacy, 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  at  Constantinople  must  be 
singularly  small.  The  other  day  it  was  hinted  that  Sir 
Henry  Layard  was  busy  in  making  the  Sultan  reform  the 
whole  administration  of  his  Asiatic  dominions.  This  new 
difficulty  with  the  Porte  may  help  to  explain  why  this 
ambitious  attempt  has  been  abandoned.  Sir  Henry 
Layard  possibly  reported  to  his  Government  that,  until 
toleration  had  been  secured  in  Constantinople  itself,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  avail  to  insist  upon  its  extension  to 
Armenia. 


ME.  GLADSTONE'S  BIETHDAY. 

"T4/TR.  GLADSTONE'S  answer  to  the  Liverpool  address 
-ill.  on  his  birthday  may  possibly  have  disappointed 
some  of  his  devoted  admirers.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  arrive 
at  the  age  of  seventy ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  properly  be 
congratulated  both  on  his  remarkable  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  and  on  that  popularity  among  a  large  section  of  the 
community  which  induces  many  persons  to  take  an  inte- 
rest in  a  marked  epoch  of  his  life.  Few  men  could  expect 
a  similar  expression  of  good-will,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
man  who  would  receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  and  temper. 
One  of  the  deputation  which  presented  the  address  stated 
tbat  at  Liverpool  the  feeling  of  interest  in  the  anniversary 
was  not  confined  to  the  Liberal  party.  Many  Conserva- 
tives were  proud  of  their  famous  townsman,  and  shared 
in  the  disposition  to  celebrate  his  birthday.  If  they 
thought  that  on  such  an  occasion  there  might  be 
an  intermission  of  political  rancour,  Mr.  Gladstone  lost 
no  time  in  undeceiving  them.  "  It  is  truly  painful 
to  me  to  find  myself  obliged  to  entertain  any  thought 
"  on  this  day  which  tends  to  separate  us  from  those 
"  who  entertain  that  kind  inclination."  Not  for  a 
moment  could  he  refrain  from  denouncing  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  in  still  stronger  language,  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Parliament,  indeed,  is  even 
worse  than  the  Ministers  whom  it  supports  ;  for,  although 
it  sometimes  deviates  into  the  right,  it  would  even  on 
those  occasions  willingly  have  done  wrong.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone condescends  to  share  the  approval  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  bestowed  on  the  new  Constitution 
of  East  Roumelia ;  but,  "  had  the  Government  given 
"  the  province  niggardly  institutions,"  and  had  the  Oppo- 
sition made  an  adverse  motion  on  the  subject,  "  that 
"  majority  would  have  supported  the  Government  in  that 
"  matter  just  as  freely  and  as  readily  as  they  have  supported 
*'  them  in  the  terrible  iniquities  of  Afghanistan."  An 
eminent  advocate  once  addressed  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment to  a  puzzled  jury.  Having  accused  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  of  erroneously  asserting  that  the  premises 
in  dispute  were  in  a  certain  parish,  he  was  assured  by  his 
adversary  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  "  I  do 
"  not  care,"  was  the  reply,  "  whether  my  learned  friend 
said  so  or  not.  If  he  said  that  the  house  was  in  A,  he 
"  was  mistaken ;  and,  as  he  did  not  say  so,  he  would  have 
'"  been  mistaken  if  he  had  said  so."  As  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  right  in  the  matter  of  East  Roumelia,  it 
would  have  been  wrong  if  it  had  given  an  opposite  vote. 

In  one  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  took  some 
pains  to  disclaim  the  imputation  of  bad  motives  to  his 
political  opponents.  He  even  admitted  that  persons  of 
great  intelligence,  of  great  ability,  and  the  highest  public 
and  private  qualities,  are  opposed  to  him  on  political 
questions ;  but  acts  and  motives  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected that  it  is  difficult  to  confine  unmeasured  invective 
to  effects  without  reference  to  the  guilty  cause.  "  The 
"terrible  iniquities  of  Afghanistan "  can  scarcely  have 
been  committed  with  the  best  intentions.  Against  350 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  charge  of  wiliul 
and  selfish  political  dishonesty  is  made  in  the  plainest 
terms.    They  voted  for  a  good  Roumelian  Constitution 


not  because  it  was  good,  and  they  would  corruptly  havo 
voted  for  a  bad  Constitution  if  such  a  course  had  been 
suggested  by  party  interest.  It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to 
accuse  a  Government  and  its  supporters  of  the  grossest 
misconduct  without  imputm"1  to  them  either  bad  motives 
or  invincible  imbecility.  "  These  controversies  go  to  the 
"  root  of  every  question  of  public  law  and  of  public 
"honour."  "They  obviously  and  palpably  threaten  the 
"  institutions  and  even  the  peace  and  order  of  the  country." 
The  institutions  of  the  country,  including  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  the  Church  Establishment,  and  above  all  the  funda- 
mental institution  of  private  property,  have  indeed  been  re- 
cently threatened,  but  not  by  the  Government.  If  the 
Ministerial  policy  obviously  and  palpably  threatens  peace 
and  order,  its  tendency  must  be  obvious  to  its  authors,  who 
again  must  be  actuated  by  criminal  motives.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  occasionally  half-conscious  of 
the  reckless  intemperance  of  his  language,  and  that  he 
consequently  guards  himself  by  fitful  protests  against  the 
only  possible  inference  which  can  be  deduced  from  his 
words.  Controversies  which  go  to  the  root  of  public 
honour  can  scarcely  be  conducted  on  both  sides  by 
scrupulously  honourable  men. 

In  his  vehement  birthday  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
peated the  alarming  statement  that  there  are  still  whole 
chapters  of  the  discussion  which  he  was  obliged  to  omit 
from  his  speeches  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy 
for  him  to  deliver  a  long  oration  on  everything  which 
the  Government  has  done  or  has  failed  to  do  ;  but 
if  the  topics  which  ho  selected  at  Hawarden  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  causes  of  his  residuary  wrath,  his  party 
has  no  reason  to  regret  that  his  itinerant  oratory  was 
not  more  exhaustive.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Gladstone  dated  the  commencement  of  the  graver  Minis- 
terial misconduct  from  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  ;  but  afterwards,  in  selecting  two  great 
crimes  for  exposure  and  denunciation,  he  inadvertently  in- 
cluded one  which  was  almost  exclusively  perpetrated  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  himself.  The  other  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment probably  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  on  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
Their  confidence  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  more  or 
less  qualified  approval  of  Lord  Khiberley,  who  represented 
the  colonial  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  The 
annexation  was,  as  the  result  has  shown,  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency; but  the  particular  charge  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  urges  against  the  Government  is  not  so  much  unjust 
as  childish.  In  his  fury  of  intolerance  he  fancies  that 
despotic  government  has  been  deliberately  established  both 
in  the  Transvaal  and  in  Cyprus.  He  might  learn,  if 
he  thought  fit  to  inquire,  that  the  Boers  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  representative  government  as  soon  as  they 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  England.  There  are,  on 
the  whole,  8,000  of  them;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that 
6,800  are  opposed  to  English  rule.  Lord  Carnarvon  would 
have  done  well  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
before  he  sanctioned  the  annexation  ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  retract  when  circumstances  have  changed,  and 
when  vested  interests  have  probably  been  created.  The 
question  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  will  be  settled 
in  one  way  or  another  within  two  or  three  years.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  fancies  about  a  Transvaal  despotism  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  makes  it  difficult  to  express  agree- 
ment with  his  conclusions  even  when  he  may  be  in  the 
right.  Morbid  exaggeration  obscures  any  underlying  basis 
of  truth. 

On  the  appropriation  of  Cyprus  many  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opponents  might  hold  opinions  differing  only  in 
degree  and  in  colour  from  his  own.  The  object  of  the 
acquisition  has  never  been  made  intelligible  ;  and  even  if 
the  fee  simple  of  the  island  had  been  desirable,  the  lease 
from  the  Sultan  and  the  quit-rent  to  be  paid  are  not  a  little 
anomalous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the 
prosperity  and  good  administration  of  Cyprus  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  substitution  of  English  for  Turkish 
authority.  If  any  other  Power  had  by  fair  or  foul  means 
acquired  any  province  from  Turkey,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  exulted  in  the  dispossession  of  the  hated  infidel.  As 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  taken  possession  of  Cyprus,  his 
enemy  indignantly  complains  that  Englishmen  are  governing 
despotically  subjects  who  were  civilized  for  centuries  when 
they  were  barbarians.  Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  a  document 
addressed  by  certain  unknown  foreigners  at  Larnaca  to 
the  Consuls  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  subscribers,  who 
may  be  traders,  adventurers,  or  perhaps  native  Greeks, 
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apply  to  their  respective  Governments  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  the  English  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  probably  neither  verified  the  sig- 
natures nor  ascertained  the  justice  of  the  complaints, 
assumes  without  hesitation  that  the  memorial  is  com- 
posed in  good  faith,  that  all  the  statements  which  it 
contains  are  accurate,  and  that  the  English  officers  who 
administer  the  government  are  guilty  instruments  of  a 
Cabinet  bent  on  establishing  despotism.  "  I  want  to 
"  know,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  whether  it  is  humi- 
"  bating  to  have  a  paper  like  that  read  in  our  ears,  and 
"  to  find  that  tho  subjects  of  almost  every  European 
"  Power  in  Cyprus  are  addressing  their  Consuls  in 
"  language  such  as  this,  to  say  that  if  tho  existing  state  of 
"  things  be  accepted  by  their  Governments,  they  have  no 
"  alternative  but  to  quit  the  island."  One  clause  of  the 
question  admits  of  an  easy  answer.  It  is  humiliating  to 
have  "a  paper  like  that  read  in  our  ears"  by  such  a 
speaker  on  such  an  occasion  for  such  a  purpose.  It  might 
have  been  thought  incredible  that  a  former  Prime  Minister 
should  have  implicitly  concurred  in  an  appeal  to  foreign 
Powers  against  the  administration  of  an  English  possession. 
There  is  at  present  not  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  informants  have  either  a  ground  for 
their  complaint,  or  any  motive  for  their  officious  inter- 
ference except  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  local  Government. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  impression  produced  by 
frantic  prejudice  with  the  respect  which  ought  to  be  in- 
spired by  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  and  character.  There 
may  be  some  compensation  to  his  well-wishers  in  the 
proof  of  his  exemption  from  the  ordinary  influences  of 
advancing  age.  It  had  long  been  thought  a  truism  that 
provocations  which  might  be  irresistible  in  youth  lost  part 
or  all  of  their  effect  when  whitening  hair  calmed  suscepti- 
bility of  temper.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whatever  the  calendar 
may  report,  has  lost  none  of  his  youthful  fire.  On  the 
contrary,  with  every  succeeding  year  he  seems  to  become 
more  pugnacious,  more  impetuous,  and  more  intoleraut. 
The  confidence  of  grave  and  thoughtful  men  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  shaken,  but  passionate  violence  is  acceptable 
to  the  mob. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

THE  Left  Centre  have  not  been  happy  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  departure  from  power.  They  have 
plainly  outstayed  their  welcome.  The  chief  business  of  a 
new  Prime  Minister  is  usually  to  choose  his  colleagues. 
M.  de  Freycinet's  chief  difficulty  has  been  to  get  rid  of 
M.  Waddington  and  M.  Leon  Say.  If  it  be  a  merit  to 
sacrifice  personal  dignity  to  patriotism,  these  eminent 
statesmen  have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  Office 
■seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  a  divine 
mission  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  abandon.  They  had 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  and  they  refused  to  look 
back  until  M.  DE  Freycinet  forcibly  turned  their  heads 
in  the  direction  of  private  life.  France  may  fairly  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  seen  the  last  of  them  in  their  official 
capacity.  It  was  sufficiently  absurd  that  M.  Waddington 
should  be  a  member  of  his  own  Cabinet,  considering 
the  men  he  admitted  into  it  and  the  measures  to 
which  he  consented.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
absurd  still  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet's Cabinet.  Union  ceases  to  bo  strength  when 
it  is  a  union  of  hopelessly  discordant  elements.  It  was  veiy 
well,  as  long  as  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  was  still 
doubtful,  that  all  who  wished  to  see  it  set  up  should  agree 
to  work  together  for  that  end.  For  the  time,  the  Left 
Centre  and  the  Left  had  a  common  purpose  in  view.  But 
when  once  the  Republic  had  been  started  on  the  way  the 
common  purpose  ceased  to  exist.  The  real  differences  be- 
tween the  Left  Centre  and  the  Left  became  more  evident 
every  day,  and  the  only  means  of  hiding  them  from  view 
was  for  the  Left  Centre  to  surrender  one  point  after 
another  into  the  hands  of  the  Left.  That  course  has 
been  gallantly  pursued  by  M.  Waddington  and  M.  Leon 
Say.  They  have  yielded  everything  except  the  plenary 
amnesty,  and  even  this  was  withheld  rather  because  it 
was  not  heartily  desired  by  the  Left  than  because  it 
was  expedient  to  refuse  it.  To  all  appearance  neither 
M.  Waddington  nor  M.  LtiON  Say  found  this  pi-ocess 
at  all  distasteful.  Their  humility  was  proof  against  every 
trial ;  the  harder  the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  subjected 
the  more  triumphantly  they  seemed  to  come  out  from  it. 


The  best  possible  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  appa- 
rent readiness  to  take  office  under  M.  de  Freycinet.  Con- 
sidering that  the  new  Cabinet  relies  for  support  on  the 
pure  and  the  advanced  Left,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Left  Centre  would  wish  to  be  represented  in  it. 
Considering  that  M.  Waddington  had  been  in  name  at 
least  M.  de  Freycinet's  superior,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  wish  to  take  office  under  him.  Yet  the 
Left  Centre  did  wish  to  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  M.  Waddington  did  wish  to  take  office  under  M.  de 
Freycinet.  It  was  only  when  M.  de  Freycinet  declined 
to  have  M.  Waddington  as  a  colleague  that  M.  Wadding- 
ton sorrowfully  consented  to  part  from  M.  de  Freycinet. 
It  is  a  distinct  advantage  that  this  separation  should  have 
been  at  last  effected.  The  Left  Centre  has  been  for  tho 
past  year  in  a  strangely  false  position.  It  has  been  busy 
in  sacrificing  one  principle  after  another  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  propitiate  that  cruel  phantom,  the  "  Union  of 
"the  Lefts."  Whenever  it  hesitated  about  carrying  this 
reckless  process  any  further,  it  was  reminded  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  Republicans  could  safely  be  ranged 
against  Republicans  ;  and,  either  in  deference  to  this  warn- 
ing or  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that,  if  it  ranged 
itself  against  the  Left,  it  could  only  do  so  on  pain  of 
resigning  what  by  a  polite  irony  was  called  power,  it 
forthwith  threw  over  another  conviction.  There  could 
not  possibly  be  a  Avorse  training  for  a  political  partj". 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  if  all  sections  of  a  nume- 
rous party  are  to  act  together,  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  give  and  take  among  them.  Bat,  in 
the  union  of  the  Lefts,  the  give  and  take  were  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  Left  Centre  gave  everything  and  took 
nothing.  If  this  process  had  continued,  the  reason  for 
maintaining  the  Left  Centre  as  a  distinct  organization 
would  have  been  at  an  eud.  If  it  is  to  be  in  all  respects 
one  with  the  Left,  why  multiply  names  and  represent  as 
two  what  is  really  and  essentially  one  ? 

The  new  Cabinet  is  the  first  which  has  commanded  a 
majority  in  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  for 
that  reason  its  accession  to  power  is  an  event  of 
real  importance.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Left  to  show  its  capacity  for  governing- 
the  country.  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Waddington  were  ex- 
ceedingly different  in  the  temper  which  they  brought 
to  bear  on  public  affairs  ;  but  they  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party,  and  that  party  was  not  the  Left. 
Under  both,  the  Left  were  deterred  from  going  all  the 
lengths  they  wished  to  go  by  the  difficulty  of  replacing  the 
Cabinet  if  it  were  forced  to  resign  ;  and  though  M.  AVad- 
dington  cannot  bo  said  to  have  offered  much  resistance,  he 
did  offer  some.  A  Cabinet  taken  wholly  from  the  Left 
would  not  have  allowed  the  Education  Bill  to  hang  fire 
for  nearly  a  year  ;  it  would  have  turned  out  every  official 
whose  Republicanism  was  in  the  least  doubtful ;  and  it 
would  not  have  suffered  the  principle  of  immovability 
to  interfere  with  the  extension  of  a  similar  pro- 
cess to  the  magistracy.  Instead  of  being  left  to  specu- 
late how  Frenchmen  will  take  these  changes,  We 
should  have  known  by  this  time  how  they  had  taken 
them.  The  very  circumstance  that  the  accession  of 
the  Left  to  power  has  so  long  been  delayed  will  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that,  now  that  it  is  in  office, 
it  should  show  of  what  stuff  it  is  made.  If  no  pro- 
gramme had  ever  been  demanded  from  the  Waddington 
Cabinet,  and  in  part  forced  upon  it,  the  new  Ministers 
might  have  asked  for  time  to  consider  what  their  policy 
should  be.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  pretext  for  preferring  any 
such  request.  Their  programme  is  marked  out  for  them 
by  M.  Waddington's  successive  capitulations.  France  will 
now  see  the  exclusion  of  religious  orders  from  teaching, 
and  the  removal  of  judges  and  officials  who  have  nut 
in  all  respects  moved  with  the  time,  carried  out  by  ;s 
party  which  genuinely  believes  that  in  such  legisla- 
tion as  this  the  Republic  will  find  the  tranquil  security 
which  has  been  denied  to  it  under  M.  Dufaure  and  M- 
Waddington. 

A  good  deal  of  blame  has  been  thrown  on  M.  Gambetta 
for  his  refusal  to  take  the  part  which,  but  for  his  retreat 
into  the  Chair  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  would  have 
devolved  upon  him  as  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Left.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
Republic  M.  Gambetta's  abstention  is  to  be  regretted. 
Supposing  that  M.  Grevy  had  sent  for  him  and  he 
had  accepted  a  commission  to  form  a  Ministry,  he  would 
have  had  to  make  the  attempt  with  a  Chamber  as  to 
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-which  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  really  represents 
France.  With  a  Ministry  like  M.  de  Fueycinet's  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  the  present  Chamber  repre- 
sents France  or  not.  No  exaggerated  expectations  are 
entertained  as  regards  their  success,  and  nothing  particu- 
larly disastrous  is  likely  to  follow  from  their  failure.  If 
they  resign,  M.  Grevy  will  simply  have  to  provide  them 
with  successors,  and  they  are  not  likely  as  a  body  so  to 
distinguish  themselves  that  the  performance  of  this  duty 
will  give  M.  Grevy  any  great  trouble.  The  Republic  will 
in  all  probability  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  personal 
changes  effected  in  the  Cabinet.  M.  Gambetta  will  still 
be  waiting  till  his  time  arrives,  and  as  long  as  he  main- 
tains this  attitude,  the  Republic  will  not  have  played  its 
last  card.  Supposing,  however,  that  M.  Gambetta  had 
himself  taken  office,  the  situation  would  be  very  different. 
There  would  then  be  no  reserve  of  force  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  The  politician  from  whom  so  much  is  still 
expected  would  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
an  immense  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to  the 
reactionary  parties,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  resume 
their  intrigues  against  the  existing  order  of  things  the 
moment  that  they  see  the  least  encouragement  to  do  so. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  experiment  must  be  tried  some 
day,  and  that  nothing  will  be  gained  by  delaying  it.  That 
would  be  true  if  the  present  Chamber  indisputably  repre- 
sented France  ;  but  it  is  not  true  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
that  it  does  not  represent  it.  France  may  not  yet  have 
seen  the  last  of  M.  Gambetta's  opportunism,  and  one  reason 
why  he  has  preferred  to  put  M.  de  Freycinet  in  office 
instead  of  taking  office  himself  may  be  that  he  wishes  to 
see  the  reception  which  a  Radical  policy  meets  with  from 
the  constituencies  before  committing  himself  irrevocably 
to  its  support. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

THE  chances  of  the  Presidential  election  of  this  year 
suggest  to  foreigners  a  curiosity  which  is  not  the 
less  legitimate  because  it  is  wholly  disinterested.  If  any 
Englishman  could  exercise  even  the  smallest  influence 
over  the  result,  he  would  have  no  object  except  to  pro- 
mote the  best  possible  choice.  Popular  election,  even  when 
it  is  artificially  restrained  as  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  has  an  advantage  in  tending  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  President 
is  not  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  is  returned  by  a  larger  constituency  than 
the  members  of  either  body.  The  best  American  politi- 
cians have  not  regarded  with  favour  the  increasing 
influence  of  Senators  of  the  dominant  party  on  the  Exe- 
cutive Government.  The  President  ought  to  be  above 
considerations  of  party  interest,  which  nevertheless  too 
often  affect  his  policy.  Mr.  Hayes,  although  he  is 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  has  lately  caused  just  dis- 
satisfaction by  his  want  of  firmness  in  abandoning 
the  sound  doctrines  on  currency  which  he  asserted  in 
his  Message  to  Congress.  Although  all  the  princi- 
pal Republicans  approve  both  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  and  of  a  limitation  of  the  coinage  of 
silver,  they  have  persuaded  the  President  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  enact  sound  measures  which  might  possibly 
affect  the  Presidential  votes  of  some  of  the  North-Western 
States.  The  President  apparently  thinks  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  damage  the  prospects  of  the  party  by  which 
he  was  elected.  His  immediate  predecessors  impaired 
the  independence  of  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic  by 
opposite  methods.  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  engaged  in  a 
rash  and  hopeless  conflict  with  Congress ;  and  General 
Grant,  after  brief  resistance  to  dictation,  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate  for  the 
distribution  between  the  contracting  parties  of  power  and 
patronage.  A  President  more  resolute  than  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  equally  intelligent  and  upright,  might  do  great 
public  service,  and  he  would  probably  receive  popular 
support. 

At  present  it  seems  probable  that  General  Grant  will  be 
the  Republican  nominee  and  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  supposed  rule,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution,  by  which  a  third  term  of  office  was  pro- 
hibited, has  lost  its  force  by  the  simple  process  of  becoming 
a  subject  of  discussion.  Arbitrary  maxims  have  great 
influence  in  human  affairs,  but  only  as  long  as  they  are 
taken  for  granted.   Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  people 


of  the  United  States  have  for  the  first  time  become  aware 
that  the  doctrine  which  was  practically  taught  by  Wash- 
ington is  only  an  unauthorized  gloss  on  the  Constitution. 
The  breach  of  the  tradition,  while  it  no  longer  shocks 
popular  opinion,  has  the  attraction  of  apolitical  experiment. 
The  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  a 
political  novelty.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  since 
the  War  of  Independence  acquired  a  military  reputation 
equal  to  that  of  General  Grant  ;  and  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  meeting  with 
competitors  who  are  neither  formidable  nor  famous.  While 
he  is  the  best-known  member  of  one  of  the  great  parties, 
he  is  not  especially  obnoxious  to  the  other.  The  Southern 
States,  which  form  the  main  strength  of  the  Democratic 
party,  probably  feel  no  resentment  against  the  general  by 
whom  .  they  were  ultimately  defeated.  After  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  General  Grant  gave  no  support  to  an 
intolerant  or  revengeful  policy.  The  Confederates  were 
outmatched,  but  their  honour  was  saved.  A  President 
chosen,  not  because  he  was  a  Republican,  but  because 
he  was  a  great  soldier,  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  South  than  a  hostile  politician  of  the  same  stamp 
with  Mr.  Sherman  or  Mr.  Blaine.  It  happens  that  the 
Democrats  have  for  the  moment  no  candidate  who 
excites  any  considerable  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Tilden  is 
thought  by  experts  in  such  matters  to  have  lost  his 
chance  of  nomination ;  and  no  successor  to  the  post  has 
yet  been  discovered.  It  is  not  thought  impossible  that 
one  or  two  Southern  States  might  ensure  the  election 
of  General  Grant  by  voting  for  him  in  preference 
to  a  Democrat.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  contest  is  to 
be  decided  by  a  trial  of  strength  between  parties,  the 
Republicans  seem  to  have  the  better  chance.  The  Demo- 
crats may  possibly  recover  New  York,  but  they  have  hope- 
lessly lost  the  control  of  Ohio. 

General  Grant,  though  he  has  not  yet  professed  his  de- 
sire for  a  third  term  of  office,  could  not  have  consulted  his 
own  interests  more  sagaciously  if  he  had  been  the  most 
eager  competitor  for  nomination.  Alone  among  American 
politicians  he  has  understood  the  advantages  which  may 
result  from  absence  and  from  silence.  His  countrymen 
have  long  been  proud  of  his  rhetorical  deficiencies ;  but- 
they  perhaps  imperfectly  appreciate  the  convenience  of  not 
being  expected  to  speak.  As  the  recipient  of  unexampled 
public  honours  in  the  form  of  great  meetings,  of  banquets 
and  addresses,  General  Grant  has  given  offence  to 
no  man,  and  he  has  pledged  himself  to  nothing.  Ho 
left  Philadelphia  after  a  week  of  gigantic  festivities 
as  free  from  engagements  as  when  he  landed  at  San 
Francisco.  His  adherents  may  complacently  contrast 
him  with  a  contemporaiy  in  England  who  is  also  sus- 
pected of  being  an  unavowed  candidate  for  supreme 
power.  The  visit  to  Philadelphia  involved  much  less 
political  inconvenience  than  the  equally  noisy  visit  to 
Midlothian,  for  General  Grant  left  all  the  speaking  to  his 
irresponsible  admirers.  Having  enjoyed  triumphs  in  some 
of  the  principal  Northern  States,  he  is  now  about  once 
more  to  stimulate  public  interest  by  remoteness  from 
his  admirers.  He  left  Philadelphia  for  Florida  on  his 
way  to  Havannah,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  abroad 
till  the  summer.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  considering  on  the  spot  the  plans  for  a 
canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  M.  de  Lesseps, 
who  had  at  first  made  the  mistake  of  projecting 
his  scheme  independently  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  now  wishes  General  Grant  to  preside 
over  an  enterprise  which  will  necessarily  bo  subject  to 
American  control.  Republicans  who  prefer  rival  candi- 
dates unanimously  urge  General  Grant  to  accept  a  post 
which  would  be  useful,  honourable,  and  lucrative  ;  but  it 
would  argue  a  strange  want  of  ambition  to  prefer  the 
chairmanship  of  an  Interoceanic  Company  to  a  third  term 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  chance 
of  yet  another  election.  General  Grant  may  perhaps  not 
deem  it  inexpedient  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  his  supporters 
by  reminding  them  that  they  are  not  the  only  claimants 
for  his  services.  A  silent  and  absent  candidate,  who  is 
supposed  to  hesitate  as  to  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination, 
occupies  the  strongest  of  all  possible  positions. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  affect  ignorance  of  General 
Grant's  comparative  failure  during  his  former  occupation 
of  the  Presidency.  When  he  was  first  elected,  he  appointed 
a  Cabinet  on  grounds  of  supposed  personal  fitness,  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Republican  leaders.  He  was 
at  once  sharply  reminded  of  the  dependence  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  on  the  Senate,  which  he  had  himself  inadvertently 
augmented  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  squabbles  with 
his  predecessor.  He  was  compelled  to  part  with  the 
Ministers  of  his  choice  in  exchange  for  nominees  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  nevei',  during  his  first  or  second 
terra  of  office,  again  attempted  to  rebel.  During  his 
administration  the  scandal  of  official  corruption  reached 
its  highest  point, and  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Hayes  shows  that  the  President  must  have 
been  too  negligent  in  his  appointments.  Some  uneasiness 
has  been  caused  among  the  advocates  of  General  Grant's 
candidature  by  the  selection  of  Senator  Cameron  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Convention  which  is  to 
meet  in  June  at  Chicago.  No  other  eminent  member 
of  the  party  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  with,  the  ques- 
tionable traditions  of  political  management.  It  is  not 
believed  that  Mr.  Cameron  would  willingly  promote  the 
election  of  a  President  who  would  in  any  way  further 
the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  organization 
of  party  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  place,  and  the  disposal 
of  places  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  party, 
are  practices  identified  for  many  years  with  Mr.  Cameron 
and  his  family.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  impossible  that 
General  Grant,  if  he  is  re-elected,  may  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  friends  and  enemies.  He  will  have  attained 
an  unprecedented  honour,  if  at  all,  by  the  choice  of  the 
people,  although  politicians  and  sections  of  parties  may 
have  sought  to  make  use  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 
Relying  on  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, he  may  pei'haps  safely  reject  the  dictation  to  which 
he  succumbed  when  he  was  a  novice  in  administration. 
Notwithstanding  his  former  bluntness  of  percep- 
tion, he  cannot  but  understand  that  it  is  for  his  credit 
and  interest  to  sui-round  himself  with  able  and  honest 
men.  If  he  should  be  thwarted  by  factious  intrigues 
in  attempts  to  purify  the  administrative  system,  he 
may  confidently  appeal  to  the  nation.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  General  Grant  will  be  deluded 
by  the  idle  clamour  which  affects  to  require  the  aid  of  a 
"  strong  man "  in  repressing  illegal  practices  in  the 
South.  He  has  lately  taken  opportunities  of  protesting 
against  distinctions  between  North  and  South,  and  he 
has  expressed  friendly  feelings  to  those  whom  he  formerly 
met  in  the  field.  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  dictatorship,  and  a  vigorous  ruler  might  do  much 
good.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  General  Grant  resumes 
the  Presidency  and  if  his  administration  is  successful,  he 
may  retain  his  office  for  many  years  or  for  life.  Even  his 
adversaries  no  longer  affect  to  be  frightened  by  the  pro- 
spect of  an  Empire  under  an  American  C^SAR. 


MR.  COWEN  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  many  persons  and  many 
public  bodies  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  has  certainly  not  been  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  has  not  lost  anything  of  its 
power  or  importance,  but  it  has  had  to  listen  to  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  uncomplimentary  opinion.  Its 
foes  have  not  taken  the  least  trouble  to  dissemble  their 
feelings,  and  its  candid  friends  have  been  very  candid 
indeed.  From  the  high  contemplative  position  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — who  seems  to  wonder  how  he  is  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  such  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  pro- 
vidential government  of  the  world — to  the  more  practical 
point  of  view  of  the  Home  Rulers  is  a  long  way.  But 
from  all  conditions  of  men  unfavourable  comments  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  have  abounded.  Even  its  defenders 
have  for  the  most  part  been  merely  apologetic,  and 
have  chiefly  contented  themselves  with  asking  what  an 
overworked  House,  with  troubles  abroad  and  obstruction 
at  home,  could  be  expected  to  do.  It  is  therefore  some- 
what comforting  to  see  that  a  defender  has  in  the  last 
days  of  1 879  arisen  who  is  bold  enough  to  be  less  com- 
promising in  his  advocacy.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  is  not  a 
person  from  whom  defence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
assumes  a  commonplace  and  matter-of-course  aspect.  Mr. 
Cowen  does  not  often  deserve  either  of  these  unsatisfac- 
tory epithets,  and  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  Parliament 
he  is  especially  far  from  deserving  them.  In  the  mouth 
of  a  member  of  some  governing  family,  trained  from 
generation  to  generation  to  regard  the  House,  and  its  own 
presence  in  that  House,  as  immutable  and  necessary 
features  of  the  universe,  praise  of  St.  Stephen's  and  its  fre- 


quenters, though  it  may  be  perfectly  sincere,  often  has  an 
appearance  of  something  like  insincerity.  It  is  felt  that  the 
advocate  has  a  kind  of  standing  retainer,  and  that  his  ad- 
vocacy is  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  case  of  an  independent 
member — and  Mr.  Cowen  happens  to  be  an  exceedingly 
good  specimen  of  an  independent  member — the  thing  is 
different.  When  the  first  delight  of  hanging  up  the  hat 
on  a  privileged  peg  is  over,  the  independent  member  is  very 
apt  to  magnify  his  own  office  by  depreciating  the  House. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  name  persons  occupying 
a  similar  position  to  Mr.  Cowen's  who  have  attempted, 
as  an  American  would  say,  to  "  belittle  "  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  edification  of  their  constituents,  and 
by  way  of  impressing  on  those  constituents  what  very 
superior  persons  they  themselves  are.  Observers  of  some 
little  shrewdness  know  very  well  how  to  interpret  this 
phenomenon,  and  are  not  often  wrong  in  assuming  that 
the  person  who  quaiTels  with  the  weights  and  balances  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  himself  been  weighed  in  those 
balances  and  found  wanting. 

There  was  nothing,  it  may  be  said,  very  novel  in  the 
eulogies  which  the  member  for  Newcastle  passed  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  of  our  days.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  was  absolutely  pure,  while  not  very  long  ago  it 
had  been  utterly  corrupt;  that  it  was  exceedingly  hard- 
working, while  not  long  ago  its  majority  at  least  were 
extremely  idle ;  that  the  performance  of  even  the  routine 
duties  of  a  member  was  no  slight  tax  on  mental  and  bodily 
fortitude,  and  that  the  House  has  a  kind  of  esoteric  public 
opinion — if  the  phrase  be  allowable — which  usually 
operates  in  a  very  healthy  and  sensible  manner.  All  these 
things  have  been  said  before,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is 
exactly  because  they  have  been  said  before  that  it  was 
worth  Mr.  Cowen's  while  to  repeat  them  now.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  brand-new  virtues  in  such  an  old 
institution  as  the  House  of  Commons ;  its  excellence  can 
only  lie  in  practising  the  old  virtues  which  from  time  to 
time  get  a  little  out  of  fashion  with  it.  The  force 
of  this  particular  speech  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  own 
words.  Mr.  Cowen  entered  Parliament  with  no  advan- 
tage over  the  majority  of  members,  and  with  some  dis- 
advantages as  compared  with  not  a  few  of  them.  On  a 
very  considerable  number  of  points  he  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  now  prevalent  in  that  assembly — nor,  we 
may  add,  with  the  views  which  will,  we  hope,  long  prevail 
there.  But  because  he  has  endeavoured,  in  his  own  words, 
to  speak  with  a  view  to  wisdom,  justice,  and  the  customs 
of  the  assembly  itself,  he  has  made  himself  already  a  con- 
siderable position.  It  is  possible — the  question  has  been  a 
good  deal  debated  of  late — that  the  multiplication  of  per- 
sons like  Mr.  Cowen  in  the  House  might  be  productive  of 
some  difficulty.  Their  views  would  be  grouped  in  so  many 
different  collections  that  it  might  be  hai'd  to  secure  a 
working  majority  for  any  Government.  Mr.  Cowen's  own 
practice,  however,  has  to  a  certain  extent  answered  this 
doubt.  The  constant  weakness  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  in  the  main  belongs  has  been  its  tendency  to 
make  some  theory  of  irregular  verbs  into  a  test  question, 
and  to  refuse  to  sink  this,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of 
the  State.  This  attitude  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  present  week  by  the  two  most  illustrious  members 
of  that  party,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  bemoans  the  mysterious  action  of  the  Divinity 
in  allowing  intelligent  and  presumably  moral  Conservatives 
to  exist ;  when  Mr.  Bright  informs  the  inquiring  cabman 
that  "  the  Tory  clique  will  doubtless  have  another  lie 
"  ready  for  you  as  soon  as  you  have  answered  the  one  with 
"  which  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  deceive  you,"  they 
exhibit  conditions  of  mind  in  which  successful  handling  of 
the  practical  concerns  of  life  is  impossible.  Mr.  Cowen 
has,  we  doubt  not,  far  more  points  of  disagreement  than 
he  has  points  of  agreement  with  the  present  Government 
and  the  present  House  of  Commons.  But  he  has  the  wit 
to  see  when  to  lay  stress  on  the  points  of  agreement  and 
when  not. 

There  is  one  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cowen  which,  if 
it  were  generally  kept  in  view,  would  make  the  House  of 
Commons  a  much  pleasanter  sojourn,  and  a  much  more 
efficient  instrument  of  government,  than  it  now  is.  "  The 
"  men  who  succeed  are  the  men  who  accept  the  conditions 
"  in  which  they  work,  and  who  labour  fairly  within  the 
"  legitimate  lines."  Of  course  such  a  principle  as  this  is 
not  intended  for  the  persons  who  declare  with  engaging 
frankness  that  they  go  into  Parliament  declining  these 
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conditions  and  determined  to  break  through  those  lines. 
But  that  there  is  a  considerable  contingent  among  those 
who  yearly  join  the  House  which  does  not  act  upon  this 
principle,  though  it  may  nominally  accept  it,  is  pretty 
evident.  There  are  the  people  who  go  as  modern  Gracchi 
with  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  the  worst  doom 
they  can  meet  will  be  extinction— a  doom  which  rarely 
fails  them.  There  are  the  people  who  go  to  enlighten 
and  instruct  an  ignorant  House,  with  the  result  of  receiv- 
ing if  they  have  the  wit,  considerable  enlightenment 
and  instruction  of  a  not  altogether  pleasant  kind  them- 
selves. The  old  saying  is  as  true  as  ever,  despite  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years,  that  none  have  gone  about  to 
break  Parliaments,  but  in  the  end  Parliaments  have  broken 
them.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  present 
House  is  in  any  way  unworthy  of  its  predecessors,  if  it  be 
judged  from  any  reasonable  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  lately  that  the  only  thing  in  which  it  is 
legitimate  for  a  Paiuiainent  to  agree  steadily  is  destruc- 
tion. Of  all  the  freaks  of  party  warfare,  the  most  novel 
and  the  oddest  is  the  objection  taken  to  a  majority  for 
constantly  approving  that  of  which  they  do  approve.  It  has 
been  made  a  reproach  to  the  present  House  of  Commons 
that  its  members  have  not  manifested  a  little  engaging 
inconsistency,  and  have  refrained  from  varying  the  mono- 
tony of  Parliamentary  proceedings  by  a  vote  or  two  of 
want  of  confidence  in  persons  wdioru  they  are  quite  willing 
to  trust.  Some  of  their  critics,  indeed,  seem  to  find 
in  this  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending.  If  they 
had  been  illogical  they  might  have  been  pardoned;  but 
to  know  your  opinion  and  stick  to  it  is  a  crime  most 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.  Mr.  Cowen's  claim — a  very 
modest  one — for  the  assembly  of  which  he  forms  a  part 
is  that  the  harsh  verdict  which  has  been  generally  pro- 
nounced upon  it  will  be  softened  by  history.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  verdict  is  so  general  as  Mr.  Cowen  thinks  ; 
but,  if  it  be  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  rest  of  his 
proposition.  The  present  House  of  Commons  has  been 
sorely  plagued  within.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  Houses,  or  one  of  the  most  apt  to  take 
the  initiative ;  but  it  has  had  at  least  this  merit — that  it 
has  seen  what  was  the  principal  and  chief  thing  to  do, 
and  has  done  that.  Naturally  the  people  who  preferred 
that  this  thing  should  not  be  done  have  had  their  quarrel 
with  it.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  in  which  they 
must  bow,  as  others  have  had  in  their  time  to  bow,  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  No  charge  of  any  real  weight  can  be 
brought  against  the  House  of  Commons  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  point  of  view  from  which  such  a  charge  could 
be  framed  Mr.  Cowen  indicated  clearly  enough.  Parliament, 
he  said,  is  the  place  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
heard,  their  rights  considered,  and  their  wrongs  redressed. 
It  is  the  instrument  which  frames  the  laws  under  which 
we  live.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  present  Parliament 
has  failed  to  perform  any  of  these  functions,  then  indeed 
a  charge  against  it,  and  a  heavy  one,  would  lie.  But, 
except  that  the  law-framing  business  has  gone  on  with  a 
certain  sluggishness,  due  to  very  well-known  causes,  on  none 
of  these  points  can  just  exception  be  taken.  The  voice  of 
the  people  has  been  constantly  heard  ;  and  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  sanctioned  in  an  almost  unprecedented  manner  the 
general  course  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  we  may  surmise 
that  this  is  the  very  fact  which  the  decriers  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  cannot  forcrive. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  DISASTER. 

lTO  words  either  of  narrative  or  of  comment  can  do 
- 1  justice  to  the  terrible  disaster  at  the  Tay  Bridge.  To 
the  victims,  indeed,  death  came  with  fewer  circumstances 
of  terror  than  in  many  more  commonplace  accidents. 
They  had  no  warning  of  the  destruction  that  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  they  fell  from 
a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  probably  deprived 
them  of  consciousness  even  before  death  had  come.  When 
this  is  compared  with  the  premonitory  terror  which  some- 
times anticipates,  and  the  lingering  agony  which  so  often 
follows,  a  railway  accident,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
the  sufferers  themselves  that  are  most  to  be  pitied.  But 
the  very  incidents  which  in  their  case  deprived  death 
ol  some  at  least  of  its  terrors  seem  only  to  add  to 
them  in  the  case  of  the  relations  and  friends  who  are 
left  alive.  As  we  read  of  the  anxiously  watched  move- 
ments of  the  train,  of  its  slow  progress  towards  the 


chasm  that  was  so  soon  to  open  for  it,  and  of  its  sudden 
descent  into  the  seething  waters  beneath,  we  feel  some- 
thing of  the  linked  horror  long  drawn  out  that  was  spared 
to  those  whom  it  carried.  The  catastrophe  strikes  the  im- 
agination more  than  the  foundering  of  the  most  crowded 
ship  at  sea,  because  of  the  nearness  with  which  it  is  brought 
home  to  us.  Pew  people  by  comparison  have  ever  made,  or 
are  ever  likely  to  be  called  to  make,  an  ocean  voyage ;  but 
to  travel  by  railroad,  at  least  in  England  and  Scotland,  is 
now  a  part  of  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  We  have  all  at 
one  time  or  another  looked  from  the  top  of  some  great 
viaduct,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  its  giving  way.  The  conditions  against  which  the  Tay 
Bridge  failed  to  contend  were  infinitely  more  severe  than 
those  by  which  an  ordinary  viaduct  is  confronted,  but  the 
likeness  is  close  enough  to  enable  every  one  to  represent 
the  accident  to  himself. 

The  destruction  of  the  Tay  Bridge  suggests  consider- 
ations of  great  importance  to  those  interested  in  the  safety 
of  similar  structures.  No  other  bridge  did  fall  in  the 
tremendous  storm  of  Sunday  last,  but  there  may  be 
several  which  were  only  saved  by  some  very  trifling  differ- 
ence. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  the  increase  in  the  resisting  surface  supplied 
by  the  train  as  it  passed  between  the  girders  which 
mark  the  central  portion  of  the  bridge.  The  tempest 
then  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  its  full  strength,  and 
the  fiercest  gust  even  of  that  unparalleled  storm  seems 
to  have  synchronized  with  the  arrival  of  the  train  at 
that  particular  point.  The  wind,  which  had  hitherto 
been  divided  by  the  lattice-work  of  the  girders,  now  beat 
against  a  solid  expanse  of  wood  and  iron.  It  will  be 
naturally  and  anxiously  asked  whether  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  previous  history  of  the  bridge  to  give 
any  warning  of  the  danger.  Such  an  inquiry  is  not 
disposed  of  by  a  statement  that  the  strain  was  one  of  ex- 
ceptional violence.  When  the  power  of  a  bridge  to  resist 
weight  is  tested,  the  experiment  is  made  to  cover  far  larger 
demands  than  can  ever  be  put  upon  it ;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution ought,  so  far  as  possible — though  this  is  obviously 
a  very  much  more  difficult  matter — to  be  taken  in  case 
of  lateral  pressure.  The  stability  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
seems  to  have  found  more  assured  believers  among  ex- 
perts than  among  uninstructed  observers.  The  unusual 
interest  felt  about  the  train  of  last  Sunday,  and  the 
speculations  whether  it  would  attempt  to  cross  during 
so  great  a  storm  or  be  detained  until  the  wind  had 
lulled,  point  to  an  uneasiness  which  is  not  wholly  that  of 
men  who  are  wise  after  the  event.  Neither  those  who 
designed  the  bridge,  nor  those  who  examined  it  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  before  it  was  opened  for  traffic,  seem  to 
have  given  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  the  dauger  to 
which  it  hasactually  succumbed.  Indeed  such  a  danger  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  contemplated.  General  Hutchinson's 
Report  dealt  with  the  ordinary  risks  to  which  bridges  are 
subject,  and  suggested  methods  of  meeting  them.  The 
foundations  of  the  piers  were  to  be  carefully  watched  to 
ensure  that  no  scouring  action  should  be  going  on  unper- 
ceived.  The  power  of  the  bridge  to  bear  a  much  heavier 
weight  than  would  ever  be  actually  placed  upon  it  was 
duly  certified.  A  low  limit  of  speed  was  fixed  for  the 
trains  while  crossing  it,  to  prevent  any  undue  oscillation 
from  this  cause.  Bat  the  only  notice  taken  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  disaster  as  has  now  taken  place  is 
to  be  found  in  a  sentence  which  records  the  wish  of 
General  Hutchinson  to  have  an  opportunity,  if  possible, 
of  observing  the  effects  of  high  wind  when  a  train  of 
carriages  is  running  over  the  bridge.  Whether  this  op- 
portunity was  ever  found,  or  what  was  the  result  of  the 
observations  taken  of  it,  does  not  appear.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  say  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
works  given  on  the  occasion  of  their  completion,  "  no  part 
"  of  the  structure  has  shown  a  sign  of  failure,  although 
"  the  storms,  since  the  highest  and  most  exposed  parts  of 
"  the  structure  were  built,  have  been  of  unsurpassed 
"  severity."  Either  the  storm  of  Sunday  last  was  the 
most  violent  ever  known  at  Dundee,  or  the  capacity  of 
the  bridge's  resistance  to  the  wind  blowing  down  the 
valley  had  been  insensibly  lessened  by  exposure,  or  the 
pressure  while  a  train  was  actually  passing  over  the 
central  part  of  the  bridge  had  not  been  adequately  al- 
lowed for. 

It  is  plain  that  the  disastrous  experience  of  Sunday 
will  necessitate  additional  care  in  the  building  of  bridges 
of  great  length  in  very  exposed  situations.    In  most 
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fabrics  of  this  class,  where  the  height  and  length  are 
exceptional,  the  width  of  the  roadway  gives  a  much 
larger  power  of  resistance  to  wind  than  proved  to  be 
possessed  by  the  bridge  across  the  Tay.  A  structure 
something  like  two  miles  long  had  been  made  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  single  line  of  rails,  and  when 
the  stress  of  the  storm  fell  upon  it,  it  went  down  like  a 
fence  that  is  too  long  and  too  high  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  The  object  of  making  the  bridge  so  narrow 
was  of  course  to  save  money.  As  no  accident  at  all  re- 
sembling this  had  ever  been  known  to  happen,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  economical  argument  carried  the  day, 
and  that  any  suggestions  that  the  bridge  might  prove 
too  slight  to  be  safe  were  dismissed  as  the  forebod- 
ings of  engineers  who  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  employed.  Now  that  these  predictions  have 
turned  out  to  be  true,  a  very  serious  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  the  Directors  of  any  line  who  omit  to  have 
any  very  long  bridges  or  viaducts  there  may  be  upon 
their  line  carefully  re-surveyed.  The  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  new  works  must  undergo  a 
corresponding  revision.  It  is  at  last  known  what  a  bridge 
of  this  kind  may  have  to  endure.  It  will  be  inexcusable 
in  those  who,  in  whatever  capacity,  have  the  control  of 
such  undertakings,  if  they  are  again  left  insufficiently 
equipped  for  the  conflict  which  a  sudden  storm  may 
bring  upon  them.  It  is  the  more  essential  that  such  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  because  the  alternative  which  has 
been  suggested — that  trains  should  only  cross  these  bridges, 
as  steamers  cross  the  Channel,  "  wind  and  weather  per- 
"  mitting  " — is  one  which  would  not  prove  at  all  easy  in 
working.  Supposing  that  this  particular  train  had  been 
ordered  to  "  lie-to  "  till  the  storm  abated,  the  passengers 
would  have  been  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  line  would  have  been  disarranged. 
Of  course,  as  it  turned  out,  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better,  even  in  the  interest  of  the  Company,  to  face  these 
inconveniences  than  to  provoke  the  expense  of  various 
kinds  which  the  fall  of  the  bridge  will  bring  with  it.  But 
when  the  memory  of  this  calamity  has  died  away,  railway 
officials  will  be  very  unwilling  to  inflict  a  large  amount 
of  annoyance  on  passengers  on  the  improbable  chance  of 
a  bridge  being  blown  down.  Those  who  travel  by  land 
are  less  patient  of  such  interference  than  those  who  travel 
by  sea,  and  it  will  not  be  wise  to  assume  that  in  the  long 
run  they  will  submit  with  patience  to  be  detained  for  a 
night  by  the  side  of  the  line  rather  than  risk  the  passage 
during  a  storm.  If  a  railroad  is  allowed  to  carry  passengers 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Company  should  be  compelled 
to  make  it  morally  certain  that  it  can  carry  them  safely. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTI1COTE  ON  THE  LIQUOR 
TRADE. 

THE  speech  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
delivered  to  the  Exeter  publicans  on  Tuesday  night 
was  one  of  those  addresses  which,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, are  susceptible  of  rather  opposite  interpreta- 
tions. There  were  parts  of  it  which  might  have  been 
taken,  and  probably  have  been  taken,  as  indicating  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  some 
new  measure  of  legislation  directly  framed  to  promote 
temperance.  Such  a  phrase,  for  instance,  as  the  following, 
"  You  have,  I  believe,  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  in 
"  the  promotion  of  measures  which  will  to  a  great  extent 
"  check  and  keep  down  the  evil,"  might,  if  it  were  taken 
alone,  seem  decisive  on  this  point.  But  the  burden  of 
the  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  very  different  from  this ; 
and  it  was  evidently  intended  as  a  consolation,  not 
as  a  discouragement,  to  the  licensed  victuallers.  'Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  seems  to  accept  the  existing  con- 
centration of  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons 
as  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  with  which  no  practical 
politician  would  think  of  quarrelling.  He  is  anxious  to 
keep  improper  persons  out  of  it,  to  check  the  multiplication 
of  licences,  and  so  forth.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
his  hearers  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  this.  The  holders 
of  an  immensely  profitable  monopoly  are  seldom  likely  to 
object  to  any  plan  for  shutting  out  fresh  sharers,  whether 
proper  or  improper,  and  excessive  competition  is  certainly 
no  more  for  a  licensed  victualler's  interest  than  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  any  other  tradesman.  To  the  hints  which 
Sir  Stafford  threw  out  as  to  further  regulation  of  the 
traffic  by  measures  intended  to  assist  the  publicans  in  the 


good  conduct  of  their  establishments,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  more  exception  would  have  been  taken. 
But  the  common  practice  of  sneering  at  the  supposed  desire 
of  the  licensed  victuallers  to  put  down  drunkenness  is  not 
a  very  sensible  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  drunkard  is  not  the 
publican's  best  customer,  unless  the  general  impression  as 
to  the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  drunkard  (at  least  the  publican's  enemies  are  never 
tired  of  asserting  it)  loses  his  health,  his  employment,  and 
other  conditions  necessary  to  the  earning  of  money  re- 
gularly. If  he  does  not  earn  money,  he  cannot  spend  it,  the 
licensed  victualling  trade  being  honourably  distinguished 
by  its  strict  adherence  to  the  ready-money  principle. 
Besides  this,  the  drunkard  is  a  nuisance  to  other  customers, 
brings  the  house  into  ill  repute,  and  is  in  other  ways,  not- 
withstanding his  absoi'bent  tendencies,  a  bad  bargain. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  licensed  victualler's 
ideal  is  something  not  very  different  from  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  own.  This  would  seem  to  consist  in  a  close 
corporation  of  not  very  numei'ous  members  maintaining 
strict  order  in  their  houses,  and  selling  ample  but  not 
exorbitant  supplies  of  liquor  to  a  regular  and  well-behaved 
clientele  of  respectable  customers,  who  would  no  more 
think  of  getting  drunk  than  the  average  English  gentleman 
of  to-day  thinks  of  getting  drunk  on  the  contents  of  his 
own  cellars. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  people  who  are 
no  fanatical  enemies  of  the  publican  may  demur  a  little  to 
this  official  acceptance  of  an  exceedingly  artificial  arrange- 
ment as  something  self-evident  and  axiomatic.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  says  confidently,  "  You  cannot  allow 
"  unrestricted  competition  in  a  trade  of  this  kind,"  and 
repeats  the  same  statement  in  a  good  many  different 
forms.  At  the  same  time  he  has  equally  little  doubt 
that  "  a  trade  of  this  kind "  is  in  itself  a  necessity, 
and  only  wants  regulation  and  management.  These  two 
convictions,  joining  hands,  seem  to  incline  him  to  look 
upon  the  existing  publican,  licensed  as  he  is  and  pro- 
tected to  a  certain  extent  against  competition,  as  a 
kind  of  happy  compromise,  on  a  par  with  the  many 
other  happy  compromises  which  adorn  and  support  the 
British  Constitution.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  dismissal  of  the  proposal  of  unrestricted  competition 
with  a  brief  "  you  cannot  have  it  "is  a  little  too  cavalier 
and  offhand  a  fashion  of  ti-eating  a  very  complicated  and 
a  very  grave  question.  "  I  believe,  in  those  cases  where 
"  the  attempt  has  been  made,"  says  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  "  the  result  has  been  such  as  not  to  en- 
"  courage  repetition."  The  chief  attempt — that  at  Liver- 
pool— was  made  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  was  not  altogether  one  of  pure  and  simple  free-trade  ; 
yet  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  result 
converted  not  a  few  persons  to  the  principle,  if,  as  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  says,  it  discouraged  others.  The  truth  is 
that  the  question  in  its  present  state  is  so  complicated  by 
social  arrangements,  by  the  private  interests  involved,  and, 
last,  not  least,  by  the  almost  theological  heat  which 
has  been  imported  into  its  discussion,  that  few  ex- 
periments of  the  practical  kind  have  much  chance  of 
getting  fairly  worked.  The  advantages  o  the  free- 
trade  system  are,  however,  so  obvious  that,  in  default  of  any 
sufficient  practical  confutation,  they  certainly  seem  worth 
considering.  The  present  system  has  the  almost  un- 
paralleled disadvantage  of  constantly  creating  fresh  inte- 
rests, and  of  increasing,  reducing,  and  altering  old  ones  in 
the  most  capricious  and  irregular  manner.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  like  it  in  any  other  trade  or  in  any  other 
department  of  administration.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  reply  that  the  liquor  trade  is  like  no 
other  trade.  But  the  danger  of  this  argument  is  evident. 
The  opponent  of  the  trade  has  only  to  press  the  question, 
How  is  the  liquor  trade  unlike  any  other  trade  ?  and  it 
will  be  hard  for  his  antagonist  to  devise  in  the  long  run 
any  answer  which  does  not  amount  to  a  condemnation 
of  it. 

It  might  be  rash  to  advocate  free-trade  in  drink,  because 
the  embroilment  of  the  whole  question  is  so  great  that  hardly 
any  but  fanatics  would  go  to  the  point  of  advocating  any 
single  solution  of  it.  But  there  seems  to  be  something 
inconsistent  in  admitting  that  the  Legislature  ought  to 
be  constantly  regulating  the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserting  that  the  arrangement  which  gives  us  a  limited 
number  of  licensed  traders  is  something  sacred,  and  not 
to  be  touched.  The  combination  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  publicans ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  satisfactory 
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to  the  public.    The  historical  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  licensing  system,  originated  solely  as  a  means  of 
revenue,  has,  since  the  disturbance  of  the  public  mind  on 
the  question  of  drunkenness,  been  defended  on  an  entirely 
different  ground,  which  its  inventors  never  dreamt  of  occu- 
pying.   It  is  at  least  arguable  that  in  the  present  state 
of  public    opinion   a  free-trade  system  wonld  be  the 
best  for  the  purposes  of  good  government,  public  health, 
and  public  morality  ;  that  the  present  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  public-house  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its 
least  satisfactory  characteristics  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Having,  beyond  a  certain  point,  no  fear  of  competition 
before  his  eyes,  the  publican  is  not,  like  other  traders, 
oblip-ed  to  study  the  convenience  and  the  interests  of  his 
public.     The  very  closing  of  his  house  during  certain 
hours — a  measm-e,  no  doubt,  excellently  intended,  and,  in 
some  cases,  salutary — often  results  in  a  rush  being  made 
to  it  as  soon  as  it  is  opened  again,  by  persons  who,  if  it 
were  always  open,  would,  as  likely  as  not,  pass  it  by.  The 
artificiality  of  the  whole  thing,  in  short,  could  hardly  be  j 
carried  further.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  seems 
enamoured  of  this  artificiality,  and  would  like,  if  possible, 
to  make  it  still  more  artificial.    It  sometimes  seems  to  the 
student  of  proposed  reforms  of  this  kind  that  we  may  at 
last  (putting  local  option  and  permissive  prohibition  aside) 
come  to  a  plan  in  which  each  ratepayer  will  be  allowed  his 
quota  of  alcoholic  liquors  during  the  year,  and  no  more, 
like  boys  at  some  public  schools.    The  opposite  system  of 
a  perfectly  free  trade  combined  with  stringent  adulteration 
laws,  and  with  police  supervision  to  prevent  disorder,  may 
well  seem  attractive  to  some  persons  in  contradistinction  to 
these  elaborate  tinkerings.    Nor  will  such  persons,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  be  contented  with  the  dictum  that'  "they  can- 
"  not  have  "  what  they  want.    They  will  say  that  the  im- 
possibility is  not  shown ;  that  instances  of  a  not  wholly 
dissimilar  system  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  without  any 
bad  result ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the  plan  deserves  more 
trial  than  it  has  had.    It  is  noteworthy  that  even  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  himself,  despite  his  belief  in  the 
carefully  regulated  monopoly  of  the  licensed  victuallers, 
looks  for  improvement  in  the  manners   of  the  people 
chiefly  to  "  the  introduction  of  counter  attractions  and 
"  the  influences  which  may  bo  brought  to  bear  on  them." 
These  are  means  quite  independent  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate  system  of  licensing  and  regulating  the  sale  of 
drink.    To  give   people  some  other  resort  than  squalid 
driuking-bars,  and  some  other  occupation  than  the  con- 
sumption of  heavy  beer  or  fiery  spirits ;  to  teach  them, 
as  their  so-called  betters  have  been  taught,  that  excessive 
drinking  does  not  pay,  are  more  scientific  means  for  the 
prevention    of  drunkenness  than    the    interposition  of 
obstacles  in  its  way,  except  at  certain  places,  during 
certain  hours,  and  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons.    When  these  means  have  been  satis- 
factorily brought  to  bear,  the  drink  question  will  settle 
itself  as  far  as  any  question  affecting  and  affected  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  can  ever  get  itself  settled  in 
this  world.    Meanwhile  efforts  at  the  other  end  are  doubt- 
less laudable,  if  not  very  promising ;  but  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  complicate  a  sufficiently  difficult  question  yet 
further  by  postulating  the  limited  and  licensed  victualler 
as  a  necessity  of  existence. 


THE  RECENT  FIGHTING  AT  CABUL. 

HP  HE  news  which  arrived  last  Monday,  while  thoroughly  satis- 
—  factory,  is  only  what  reasonably  might  have  been  expected.  As 
we  endeavoured  to  show  last  week,  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  pessimist  and  panic-stricken  views  which  some  of  the  news- 
papers teemed  to  take  almost  a  pleasure  in  unfolding.  Because 
General  Roberts,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  had  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  extended  position  they  occupied, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  base,  to  concentrate  in  the  en- 
trenchments which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  that  was  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Afghans  would  immediately  obtain 
the  ascendant  and  show  a  degree  of  military  spirit  which  they 
have  never  manifested  before.  The  really  unsatisfactory  features 
in  the  case  were  the  loss  of  the  two  mountain  guns  in  the  previous 
fighting,  and  the  necessity  involved  in  concentrating  on 
Sherpur  of  giving  up  temporarily  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Cabul.  The  former  was  one  of  those  minor  catastrophes  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  action 
was  fought— a  succession  of  what  in  England  would  be 
deemed  mountain  spurs,  where  the  different  detachments  en- 
gaged were  separated  from  each  other  and  incapable  of  receiving  or 
giving  mutual  support.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  hardly 


be  known  to  one  detachment  what  was  happening  to  those  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  it  is  only  from  this  consideration  that  it  can  be 
explained  how  it  was  that  the  guns,  after  having  been  lost,  were 
not  immediately  re-captured.  The  temporary  withdrawal  from 
the  city  was  unfortunate,  because  the  uncertainty  thereby  given 
to  our  movements  was  necessarily  calculated  to  embarrass 
those  of  the  residents  who  were  well  disposed  towards  us. 
The  military  governor  of  Cabul  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
well  served,  if  he  is  liable  to  enforced  retirement  within  the 
cantonments  whenever  the  country  is  "up."  But  otherwise 
events  appear  to  have  favoured  us.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  that  the  enemy  would  make  such  a  feeble  opposition  to 
the  advance  of  Gough's  brigade  through  the  difficult  country 
which  culminates  in  the  Lataband  Pass,  still  less  that  they 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  a  seriou9  attack  on  Sherpur 
itself.  That  this  attack  was  not  made  with  any  real  deter- 
mination is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  telegraphic  account. 
The  south  side  of  the  position  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  and 
ditch,  with  a  parapet,  in  rear  of  which  comes  the  line  of  masonry 
barracks,  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  with  a  musketry  curtain  on 
the  roof,  thus  giving  a  double  line  of  fire.  The  flat  country 
beyond  the  cantonment  on  this  side  is  covered  with  gardens  and 
enclosures,  which  appear  to  have  been  occupied  that  morning  by 
the  enemy,  who  kept  up  from  them  a  desultory  but  innocuous  fire 
upon  our  wall.  On  the  east  and  west — the  shorter — sides  of 
the  great  rectangle  which  forms  the  position,  the  defensive  works 
were  not  completed,  and  they  were  especially  unfinished  at  the 
north  ends,  where  they  abut  on  the  Bemaru  heights,  which 
enclose  the  position  on  the  north.  Here  the  line  of  defence 
may  he  said  to  be  arbitrary,  for  a  continuous  range  of  villages  and 
enclosures  extends  down  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  of  which  we 
had  occupied  some,  and  made  a  roughly  entrenched  line  through 
them,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  There 
was  not  time  to  clear  away  all  the  enclosures  beyond  our  line, 
and  so  the  assailants  could  come  close  up  to  it.  Here,  then, 
there  was  a  fair  opening  for  attacking  a  garrison  not  better  than 
or  not  so  good  as  the  assailants — for  the  advantage  in  such  a 
case  lies  with  the  defenders.  But  the  Afghans  have  never  shown 
themselves  at  all  on  the  same  level  as  our  troops,  native  or 
European,  as  witness  the  way  in  which  the  other  day  a  small 
force  at  the  Shuturgardan,  without  a  single  European  except 
their  officers,  beat  off  an  attacking  party  very  much  more 
numerous  than  themselves,  although  the  entrenchments  defended 
by  our  troops  on  that  occasion  were  of  the  flimsiest  cha- 
racter. At  Sherpur  the  attack  was  made  without  much 
spirit.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  reinforcements  being  sent  from 
the  reserves  to  the  troops  holding  the  Bemaru  position.  But 
this  merely  implies  that  the  main  body  in  reserve  furnished 
supports  to  the  points  where  the  enemy  began  to  develop  their 
force,  not  that  the  first  line  was  at  all  pressed.  The  slight  loss 
suffered  on  the  23rd  is  significant  on  this  point ;  and,  indeed,  as 
soon  as  Roberts  found  the  assailants  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  getting  at  and  punishing  them,  he  went  out  with 
some  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  to  try  to  take  them  in  flank. 
It  was  then  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  ;  the  enemy,  threatened 
in  flank,  began  to  run.  It  does  not  appear  that  the}'  were  severely 
punished  ;  the  apocryphal  stories  always  current  on  these  occa- 
sions about  the  enemy  concealing  their  loss  by  carrying  off  their 
dead  and  wounded  must  ho  accepted  with  reservation. 

So  ended  the  attack  on  Bemaru;  if  it  had  ever  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  succeeding,  then  clearly  we  have  no  business  to  be  there 
at  all.  It  is  only  because  we  are  presumably  invincible  against 
such  an  enemy,  when  behind  walls  of  any  sort,  that  we  are  able 
to  hold  our  own  in  such  a  country  with  our  small  numbers. 

The  opposition  made  to  the  advance  of  General  Charles  Gough's 
brigade  appears  not  to  have  been  more  persistent  than  the  attack 
on  Sherpur ;  and,  as  for  that  displayed  against  our  troops  between 
Jugdulluk  and  Lataband,  when  we  hear  of  an  attack  of  two  or 
three  thousand  men  lasting  all  day  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  one 
Sepoy,  we  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  must  be  understood  by 
the  expression.  This  sort  of  opposition  is,  however,  sufficiently 
troublesome.  These  fellows  gather  on  the  hills,  and  although 
they  give  way  when  pushed,  only  strong  detachments  can  move 
about  under  such  circumstances.  Evidently  the  tribes  on  the  line 
from  Gundamuck  through  the  mountains  to  Cabul  will  have 
to  be  brought  to  reason  somehow,  and  if  necessary  chastised. 
We  cannot  be  said  to  have  proper  occupation  of  the  country  until 
we  hold  all  the  strong  points  along  the  road  unchallenged,  and 
until  our  detachments  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without 
molestation.  And  this  will  no  doubt  be  accomplished  in  time. 
We  shall  attain  to  the  same  state  of  security  here  as  we  have  now 
through  the  Kyber — that  is,  it  will  be  secure  so  long  as  it  is  held  in 
great  strength,  and  with  the  greatest  vigilance. 

As  we  observed  last  week,  the  loss  of  men  so  far  has  been 
very  moderate,  testifying,  among  other  things,  to  the  skill 
with  which  they  have  been  handled  in  action ;  but  the  loss 
in  officers,  although  not  large  absolutely,  has  been  dispro- 
portionately large,  and  the  disproportion  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  week.  In  one  skirmish,  with  a  reported  loss  of 
only  a  single  Sepoy,  that  excellent  officer  the  Commandant  of  the 
Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Major  Thackeray,  V.C.,  is  dangerously 
wounded.  And  in  a  second  action  of  the  same  sort  the  loss  is 
again  one  Sepoy  and  an  Artillery  officer  killed.  This  disproportion 
may  be  partly  the  result  of  that  luck  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
j  the  alfairs  of  war  ;  but  the  great  dilference  between  the  dress  of 
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the  officers  and  the  Sepoys  has  probably  a  great  deal  to  say  to  it. 
In  general  actions  no  aim,  as  a  rule,  is  taken,  but  men  lire  away 
indiscriminately  ;  in  this  way  only  can  the  small  proportion  of  hits 
to  misses  in  great  battles  be  accounted  for :  but  in  these  protracted 
skirmishes  on  the  hill  sides,  where  every  one  is  plainly  seen,  the 
officer  can  be  easily  distinguished ;  while  his  duty  requires  him  on 
such  occasions  to  expose  himself  in  an  exceptional  degree. 

The  Cabul  Valley  itself  is  now  clear,  and  officers  whose 
business  lies  in  the  way  of  supplies  or  telegraphy  or  survey  are 
probably  now  going  about  it  as  they  did  before  the  late  uprising — 
with  no  larger  guard  than  a  corporal  and  a  couple  of  files,  or  an 
orderly  trooper.  Good  progress  had  been  made  towards  convert- 
ing the  passage  through  the  Lataband  Pass  into  a  road  prac- 
ticable for  all  transport  other  than  wheeled  carriages.  The 
carriage  road  is  understood  to  be  complete  as  far  as  Jellalabad, 
and  from  there  to  Gundainuck  there  are  no  great  obstacles;  and 
as  that  part  of  the  country  is  comparatively  low,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  continuing  to  work  on  this  part  of  the  line  through 
the  winter.  Beyond  that  point  the  snow  will  make  progress  diffi- 
cult. The  hilly  country  held  at  present  by  Colonel  Norman's 
force,  from  which  so  many  telegrams  have  come  during  the  week, 
is  bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  any  working  parties  employed  there 
will  sutler  greatly,  even  if  they  are  so  far  unmolested  as  to  rentier 
the  attempt  to  work  at  road-making  through  the  winter 
possible.  But  with  the  spring  we  may  expect  to  hear 
that  this  part  of  the  line  has  been  so  far  improved  as 
to  enable  wheel  carriages  to  get  up  to  the  Cabul  plateau. 
Telegraph  communication  will  probably  be  kept  up  through 
the  winter,  with  perhaps  occasional  interruption.  It  will 
be  true  economy  to  push  on  road-making  and  the  advance  of  the 
railway  within  our  own  territories  regardless  of  cost.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  good  communications  that  the  pacification  of 
Afghanistan  is  possible,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  at  all. 

That  it  should  be  possible  for  a  column  only  seventeen  hun- 
dred strong  to  go  out  into  Koliistan  already,  and  to  accom- 
plish its  errand  of  destroying  Mir  Batcha's  fort  without  oppo- 
sition, shows  how  quickly  the  late  fermentation  has  subsided. 
As  to  the  general  situation,  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  have 
seen  the  end  of  outbreaks.  The  Afghans  will  not  stop  righting 
merely  because:  they  have  no  chance  of  success,  any  more  than  some 
people  will  give  up  wine  because  it  is  bad  for  them.  Their  nature 
is  to  fight  with  some  one,  and  the  English  naturally  will  receive 
the  greatest  share  of  their  attention.  And  very  unprofitable 
warfare  it  will  be,  with  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  combination  against  us  will  ever 
be  more  formidable  again  than  it  has  been  now — or,  indeed,  any- 
thing like  so  formidable.  But  because  we  are  strong  enough  to  put 
down  any  attempts  to  turn  us  out  of  the  country  till  we  choose  togo, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  not  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Just  now  the  garrison  of  Sherpur  will  probably  be  usefully 
employed  in  strengthening  their  position.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  making  it  a  far  better  position  than  it  is  already,  and  our 
tendency  in  India  is  usually  to  be  much  too  careless  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  not  to  take  precautions  enough;  and  there  is 
r  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sheltering  the  camp  followers 
and  horses  and  transport  cattle.  The  camp  followers,  poor 
creatures,  are  understood  to  be  in  a  wretched  plight  just  now. 
They  started  with  the  troops  from  the  Kurruni  Valley  without 
any  warm  clothing,  and  there  has  been  no  means  of  getting  up  a 
convoy  of  such  necessaries  since.  The  Shuturgardan  has 
been  closed  by  the  snow,  and  communication  with  Jellala- 
bad has  never  been  open  for  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
The  Sepoys  and  European  troops  are  not  too  well  provided 
either,  but  they  have  at  least  their  great-coats  and  little  tents;  but 
the  unfortunate  camp  followers  are  without  either  clothing  or  shel- 
ter. The  mortality  among  this  humble  and  useful,  indeed  most 
necessary,  class  last  winter,  in  the  advance  on  Candahar,  is  said  to 
have  been  terrible  ;  but  then  the  campaign  had  not  been  foreseen, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  make  preparation.  The  same  excuse  cannot 
be  pleaded  now,  and  some  more  information  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  as  to  what  is  the  exact  state  of  the  provision  made 
on  this  head  by  the  Indian  Government,  both  for  troops  and 
camp  followers.  The  very  last  news  from  Cabul  before  the  late 
uprising  took  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  English  public  for  warm 
clothing  for  the  garrison.  Even  if  the  English  public  had  responded 
at  once,  the  supply  could  not  have  been  sent  out  soon  enough  ;  but 
it  would  be  thoroughly  unreasonable  and  discreditable  to  the 
Indian  Government,  if  it  were  necessary  that  its  deficiencies 
should  be  supplemented  by  private  charity.  One  thing  was  quite 
evident  when  Roberts's  force  set  out  from  the  Shuturgardan — that 
it  would  have  to  winter  in  Cabul.  This  was  three  months  ago,  so 
there  has  been  ample  time  for  the  needful  supplies  of  warm  clothing 
to  have  been  sent  up  to  the  front ;  and  they  should  be  now  await- 
ing the  first  convoy  into  Cabul.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  the 
troops  will  undoubtedly  suffer  a  good  deal  this  winter,  although 
the  climate  if  severe  is  fortunately  very  dry,  and  the  loss  will  in  any 
case  be  much  less  than  often  happens  in  an  Indian  cantonment 
from  the  summer  heat ;  but  the  wretched  camp  followers — the 
grooms  and  litter-bearers  and  servants — will  die  oil'  like  flies. 
There  is  a  very  natural  anxiety  on  the  part  of  ihe  public  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  on  this  head. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

TllO  have  seen  the  last  of  1879  is  something  to  be  grateful  for  on 
-S-  the  whole.  In  whatever  mood  we  choose  to  look  at  it,  the 
past  year  was  sour  and  unhappy.  If  we  think  of  trade  only  as  it 
affects  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  English  families,  we  remember 
how  1879  began  under  the  cloud  of  disgraceful  financial  failures,  and 
how  for  three-fourths  of  its  course'  business  remained  in  almost 
hopeless  stagnation.  It  is  one  of  the  good  omens  for  1880  and 
the  new  decade  that  the  explosion  of  the  swindles  which  brought 
professed  benevolence  and  pietism  into  discredit  seems  to  havo 
purified  the  air  and  acted  like  that  mythical  phenomenon  of  the 
Lake  district,  the  "  clearing  showers.1'  We  seem  to  begin  the  new 
year  with  some  reason  to  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  bad 
trade,  and  that  even  the  commercial  conscience  has  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  profitableness  of  honesty  in  the  long  run. 

The  greater  events  of  the  year  have  been,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
of  a  "  tonic  "  quality.  Till  more  serious  wars  and  more  heavy 
losses  come  to  put  the  past  out  of  remembrance,  1879  will 
be  remembered  with  keen  regret  as  a  year  of  wars  which, 
though  successful,  brought  little  glory  with  their  many  sorrows. 
Probably  there  are  few  people  in  England  who  did  not 
heartily  regret  the  circumstances  which  in  South  Africa  made  us 
employ  the  deadly  engines  of  civilization  on  a  frank,  manly,  and 
courageous  set  of  savages.  In  a  fight  with  a  European  Power,  a 
nation  soon  learns  to  detest  its  enemy,  and  to  regard  it  as  the 
embodiment  of  wickedness.  Without  some  idea  of  this  sort  it  is 
not  easy  to  wage  war  with  comfortable  consciences.  Our  fathers 
had  a  holy  hatred  of  France ;  when  we  encountered  Russia  we 
were  sure  that  we  were  opposing  a  gigantic  system  of  evil,  and  so 
far,  war  was  not  felt  to  be  a  moral  misfortune.  But  neither 
English  combatants  in  Africa,  nor  non-combatants  at  home,  could 
manage  to  detest  and  abhor,  nay,  they  could  hardly  even  dislike, 
the  Zulus.  We  all  felt  that  war  in  this  case  was  no  sort  of  crusade, 
as  old  wars  agaiust  despotisms  or  regicides  seemed  to  be,  but 
only  a  miserable  game  of  chance  and  skill  in  which  we  happened 
to  be  engaged.  This  feeling  only  increased  the  grief  with  which 
the  country  mourned  for  a  thousand  gallant  soldiers,  many 
of  them  lads,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  officers  many 
of  whom  had  just  left  the  public  schools,  while  there  were 
even  some  that  fell  who  would  have  been  young  among 
schoolboys.  They  all  faced  death  with  a  gay  courage,  as  they 
would  have  faced  a  charge  at  football.  One  rode  alone 
into  the  midst  of  an  unknown  country  and  a  barbarous  foe. 
Others  shone  in  rescues  of  wounded  men,  in  the  face  of  over- 
powering numbers.  One,  who  cast  new  glory  on  the  ancient  and 
honourable  name  of  Hamilton,  actually  silenced  by  the  terror 
caiued  by  his  single  valour  the  gun  fired  by  the  Afghan  soldiery 
against  the  walls  of  the  English  Mission.  We  saw  last  year 
some  distributions  of  honours  which  were  rather  too  blatant  in 
character,  and  almost  partook  of  the  nature  of  advertisements. 
Yet,  in  looking  back  on  a  gloomy  and  sorrowful  year,  the  memory 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  names  of  those  who  held  the  little 
house  at  Rorke's  Drift,  and  who  defended  the  English  Residency 
at  Cabul,  as  staunchly  as  their  grandfathers  held  the  house  of 
Hougoumont.  It  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  past  year,  perhaps 
that  which  people  felt  most  bitterly,  that  a  foreign  guest  of  our 
army  fell  unaided  among  savages  through  the  momentary 
absence  of  that  uncalculating  courage  which  was  so  often  displayed 
in  1879.  The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  an  event 
that  must  have  saddened  every  one  not  absolutely  perverted  by 
political  passion.  The  last  act  of  an  extraordinary  political  drama, 
which  had  drawn  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  the  eyes  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  ended  as  strangely  as  the  career  of  Charles  XII.  The 
hope  of  the  adventurous  family  fell  as  suddenly  as  fell  that  adven- 
turous king.  The  sorrows  of  a  lady  who  has  known  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  became  a  matter  of  sincere  domestic  sym- 
pathy in  England,  as  well  as  a  topic  for  the  effusions  of  the  basest 
servility.  Indeed  the  late  year,  with  its  many  trials,  did  not  find 
us  a  people  who  can  accept  misfortune  with  simplicity  and 
dignity.  A  foreign  observer  said  once,  in  very  good  English,  that 
he  "  hated  England  because  she  was  too  d — d  comfortable.'' 
When,  for  any  reason,  we  cease  to  be  comfortable,  and  learn  that 
we  are  subject  to  distress  and  disaster,  there  are  scores  of  noisy 
voices  to  discourse  on  the  occasion  in  a  most  lugubrious  whine.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  public  lamentations  represent  a 
general  despondency.  If  they  do,  this  country  has  become  too 
fond  of  crying  and  wailing,  like  the  girl  in  the  fable,  over  spilt 
milk  and  broken  pots.  Empires  are  no  more  kept  together  by 
commercial  activity  in  the  way  of  selling  "  sized "  cottons  and 
"  realizing  "  large  fortunes  than  revolutions  are  mado  with  rose- 
water.  We  all  trust  that  1880  may  be  a  much  more  fortunate 
year  than  1879,  that  trade  may  improve,  that  the  Boers  may  cease 
to  trouble,  that  the  Afghans  may  recognize  their  inability  to  cope 
with  our  arms,  and  that  the  sun  may  shine  fair  on  heavy  crops, 
gay  garden  parties,  and  "  lively  "  lawn-tennis  and  cricket  grounds. 
But  if  we  cannot  have  all  we  want,  if  we  are  obliged  to  make 
sacrifices  and  exertions,  we  may  at  least  remember  that  other 
peoples  also,  "  being  men,  have  endured  things  not  intolerable." 
For  all  that  human  eyes  can  see,  1SS0  may  be,  like  1S70-71,  one 
of  the  solemn  moments  in  the  ages  which  try  all  nations  as  if  with 
fire.  The  best  public  preparation  for  the  year,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  the  assumption  of  a  stoical  spirit  and  the  disuse  of  political 
shrewishness.  These  things  would  be  worth  purchasing,  even  at 
a  heavier  price  in  the  way  of  experience  than  we  have  yet  paid. 

The  minor  social  phenomena  of  the  past  year  have  not  been  parti- 
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cularly  encouraging  to  the  optimist.  In  literature  and  art  of  every 
sort,  for  example,  we  have  rather  an  empty  record ;  like  the  shield  of 
Sir  Tor,  it  is  "  blank  enough."  Writers  and  artists  have,  as  a  rule, 
repeated  themselves,  and  furnished  some  not  disagreeable  matter 
for  indolent  discussion.  There  is  no  certain  sign  of  the  approach 
of  that  much  desired  and  long-expected  person,  the  new  man  of 
genius.  His  place  is  quite  ready  for  him,  and  let  us  trust  that  he 
will  take  it  in  1 880.  It  is  high  time  that  some  good  original 
work  were  done,  something  more  permanent  than  praiseworthy 
manuals,  meritorious  primers,  and  agreeable  volumes  of  travel. 
Perhaps  the  stage  was  last  year  the  most  fortunate  as  well  as 
the  most  fashionable  of  the  arts.  The  Shakspearian  revival  was 
popular  and  praiseworthy.  People  await,  some  with  pleasure, 
others  with  unconcealed  dismay,  the  second  advent  of  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  of  M.  Coquelin. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  1S79  reached  the  low- 
water  mark  of  cheap  scandal-mongering.  The  social  waters 
retreated  at  the  command  of  some  very  cheap  magicians,  and 
revealed  unlooked-for  nastinesses.  This  is  the  most  poetical  way 
in  which  we  can  well  say  that  society  journals  were  sold  for  one 
penny.  The  consequences  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  it 
is  cheering  to  know  that  penny  slander  and  scandal  at  least,  and 
the  lies  and  obscenity  of  the  stupider  craftsmen  in  the  pandering 
trade,  can  be  stamped  out  by  the  law.  We  even  seem  to  detect 
signs  of  an  abated  interest  in  the  reports  of  the  doings  of  fashion- 
able women  which  are  circulated  by  industrious  touts.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  believe  that  1880  may  be  less  prone  to  tattle  and 
libel  than  was  1S79.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  habits 
of  all  animals  excite  least  interest  in  the  season  of  hibernating. 
'Arries  of  all  classes  will  probably  pursue,  with  keen  scientific  in- 
terest, the  lovely  ephemerae  of  the  season  in  summer.  As  to  libels 
— in  which  the  past  slanderous  year  was  so  rich — it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  have  done  their  business.  It  is  some- 
times found  desirable,  by  drunken  aud  indigent  tramps  in  want 
of  a  shelter  for  the  night,  to  call  public  attention  to  their 
existence  by  breaking  the  windows  of  some  harmless  tradesmen. 
Windows  enough  of  the  figurative  sort  have  now,  perhaps,  been 
broken  by  libellous  writers.  The  public  and  the  police  are  quite 
awake  to  the  existence  of  the  class,  and  by  the  operation  of 
economical  laws  the  new  year  may  be  delivered  from  the  scandals 
of  the  old.  It  was  a  reprobate,  ill-humoured,  unlucky  year,  worse 
than  the  old  profligate  who  boasted  that  he  "  had  been  known  to 
be  steady  for  weeks."  There  were  but  few  weeks  in  1 879  that  did  not 
bring  news  of  a  misfortune,  rumours  of  war,  of  desolating  storms, 
news  of  disgusting  scandal,  or  tidings  of  the  vilest  murders  and 
outrages.  The  most  loathsome  of  these  were  the  Euston  Square 
and  Richmond  "  mysteries,"  and  it  is  not  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  police  that  1880  finds  the  murderous  centre  of  the  former 
abomination  a  mystery  still.  The  occurrence  of  such  crimes  is  less 
discreditable  to  society  than  the  widespr-ead  interest  which  they 
generally  excite.  It  would  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  18S0  will 
lack  its  murders  and  its  "  sensations." 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  the  world's  stage  cleared  of  many 
conspicuous  figures.  Probably  more  notorious  or  celebrated 
people  have  departed  than  there  have  been  discovered  new 
celebrities  to  fill  their  places.  That  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  will 
long  remain  unoccupied  ;  at  least  it  is  unlikely  that  many  royal 
persons  will  think  Paris  well  worth  a  crown,  a  life,  and  honour. 
The  death  of  Lord  Lawrence  makes  a  great  gap  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  world,  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  removed  a 
man  for  whom  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  substitute.  More 
familiar  names  and  figures  were  those  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
Butt.  The  House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  the  same  place  without 
them,  while  literature  seems  altered  in  many  ways  by  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Dana. 
The  world  of  art  has  lost  an  eminent  historical  painter  in  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward  and  in  M.  Viollet-Leduc,  a  learned  and  accomplished  archi- 
tect and  writer  on  architecture  and  other  art  subjects.  Buckstone 
and  Fechter  have  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Dean  McNeil  was 
a  representative  man  in  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church ;  and 
Canon  Ashwell,  of  a  widely  different  school  of  opinion,  has  left 
his  unfinished  work  to  be  given  to  the  world  by  other  hands. 
We  are  reminded  that  we  are  living  in  a  new  generation,  studying 
a  new  page  of  the  world's  history,  when  many  of  the  old  and 
strenuous  actors  have  passed  away.  "  Changed  faces,  other  times," 
seem  to  come  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade,  of  which  at 
least  one  hopeful  omen  is  the  success  of  English  arms  in  the  East. 
A  new  House  of  Commons  will  perhaps  be  one  of  the  novelties 
of  the  year ;  but  change  is  not  always  improvement.  Will 
1880  soften  the  manners  of  Irish  members  or  diminish  the  habit 
of  bringing  railing  accusations  ?  Alas  !  however  Mr.  Parnell  may 
begin  the  new  year,  Mr.  Bright  has  ended  the  old  one  in  the 
manner  of  Hogarth's  controversy  with  Churchill.  We  must  "  nurse 
no  extravagant  hopes  "  in  "  this  so-called  nineteenth  century." 


DR.  RICHARDSON  AND  HIS  WINE. 

fT'HE  case  of  Dr.  Richardson,  as  reported  by  himself  in  the 
■J-  current  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  affords  bv  far  the 
most  persuasive  argument  in  favour  of  total  abstinence'that  has 
yet  been  ottered  to  the  public.  Rewards  and  not  punishments  are 
often,  after  all,  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue.  There  are 
a  vast  number  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  scoif  at  the  warnings 
of  doctors,  and  who  can  even  laugh  to  scorn  the  terrors  of  gout 


so  long  as  they  are  left  in  peace  with  port  wine  of  a  certain  age. 
Their  rebellious  spirits  are  neither  subdued  by  the  thunders  of  the 
temperance  lecturer  nor  charmed  by  the  alluring  humour  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  They  are,  in  fact,  such  hardened  sinners  that 
we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Richardson  himself  could  tempt  them  to 
his  ideal  city,  even  though  he  should  offer  for  their  consumption 
water  of  a  sparkling  purity  undreamed  of  even  by  the 
ruthless  Corporation  of  Manchester.  They  have  long  ago 
taken  their  own  precautions  against  the  fearful  creatures  revealed 
to  us  by  the  microscope,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
modern  researches  of  science  have  done  more  than  strengthen 
their  attachment  to  good  wine.  But  even  the  worst  of  these 
offenders  might,  we  think,  be  won  over  to  the  side  of  virtue  by  the 
contemplation  of  Dr.  Richardson's  good  fortune.  If  a  famous 
cellar  of  old  wine  could  be  counted  upon  as  the  sure  reward  of 
abstinence,  temperance  would  command  a  powerful  following. 
For  the  sake  of  such  an  inheritance  many  of  the  staunchest  advo- 
cates of  alcohol  would  gladly  take  to  water  for  awhile.  Petitions 
in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill  would  flow  in  from  every  side, 
and  ruby-faced  old  gentlemen  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
favour  of  a  cause  which  offers  to  its  supporters  such  a  pleasant 
reward.  Even  as  it  is,  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  teetotalers.  Enthusiastic  praise  of  mills: 
and  water  will  become  a  fashion  with  men  of  delicate  and  curious 
taste,  for  although  there  may  not  exist  many  cellars  in  the 
country  so  richly  stocked  as  that  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan, 
every  connoisseur  of  old  wine  will  cherish  the  hope  that  to  him 
also  shall  descend  a  like  bequest  of  sack  and  Cyprus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  strange  predicament  in  which  Dr. 
Richardson  unexpectedly  finds  himself  cannot  fail  to  cause  a 
certain  measure  of  anxiety  to  his  friends.  For  the  moment  this 
excellent  gentleman  is  completely  surrounded  by  bottles  and 
magnums  of  curious  brands.  He  is  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  a 
formidable  array  of  subtle  and  alluring  liquors,  so  that  the  hearts 
of  his  faithful  followers  must  sink  within  them  as  they  reflect 
upon  the  perils  to  which  he  is  exposed.  St.  Anthony  himself 
was  not  more  sorely  tempted.  Nor  are  there  any  of  the  knights 
in  Spenser's  poem  who  can  be  said  to  have  encountered  a 
more  redoubtable  foe.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  past  conduct  of  Dr.  Richardson  which  can  be  held  to  ex- 
plain the  trial  to  which  he  has  been  suddenly  exposed.  For 
years  past  he  has  been  known  to  the  world  as  a  blameless  and 
energetic  officer  in  the  great  temperance  army,  and  by  nothing  that 
he  has  done  can  he  be  held  to  have  deserved  the  sudden  interposi- 
tion of  avenging  fate.  What  has  befallen  him  only  shows  how 
idle  it  is  to  regard  every  individual  misfortune  as  a  special  judg- 
ment. Without  the  slightest  swerving  from  the  path  of  virtue 
poor  Dr.  Richardson  suddenly  finds  a  cellar  key  thrust  into  his 
hands.  Opening  his  letters  one  morning  at  breakfast,  and  dream- 
ing the  while,  as  we  may  suppose,  over  that  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  water  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  Hygeia,  ho 
lights  upon  a  communication  from  one  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan.  From  this  brief  note  he  learns,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  the  deceased  Baronet,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  had  be- 
queathed to  him  all  the  wines  in  the  cellars  at  Wallington.  We  know 
not  to  what  spiritless  cordial  total  abstainers  have  recourse  to 
nerve  them  under  the  pressure  of  sudden  trial ;  but  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  good  Doctor,  staggering  under  this  unexpected  mis- 
fortune, took  a  deep  draught  of  some  innocent  vintage  of  Hygeia. 
Even  the  bravest  man  may  be  taken  unprepared ;  and  for  a  tee- 
totaler to  be  endowed  without  warning  with  the  contents  of  a 
famous  cellar  is  a  fate  that  must  command  the  sympathies  of  all 
tender  natures.  But  Dr.  Richardson,  to  do  him  justice,  seems  never 
for  a  moment  to  have  lost  heart.  The  letter  arrived  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  April,  and  for  a  while  he  did  indeed  believe  him- 
self to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel  joke ;  but  in  due  time  a 
parcel,  containing  the  key  of  the  cellar,  arrived  by  registered  post, 
and  the  poor  Doctor  was  left  to  confront  his  destiny  with  all  the 
courage  he  could  command.  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  such  a  cruel 
testamentary  blow  more  entirely  unprovoked.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  the  late  Baronet  were  almost  total  strangers.  They  had  only 
met  once  or  twice,  and  in  public  places,  and,  save  for  the  virtue 
of  abstinence,  and  a  combined  desire  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
they  would  seem  to  have  had  but  little  in  common.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  the  deceased  was  also  a  teetotaler  renders  this  strange 
codicil  only  the  more  difficult  to  interpret.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  a  humane  abstainer  seek  to  test  or  to  strain  the 
virtue  of  his  brother  ?  It  was  enough  surely  that  one  luck- 
less mortal  should  have  passed  a  life  of  painful  probation  with 
the  key  of  a  magnificent  cellar  in  his  hand ;  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  that  the  burden  of  temptation  should  descend  upon 
other  and  more  innocent  shoulders.  More  innocent,  because 
there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan 
should  expiate  the  sins  of  his  ancestors.  To  them  belongs  the 
iniquity  of  having  stocked  the  vaults  at  Wallington  with  these 
curious  vintages ;  but  as  neither  Dr.  Richardson  nor  his  family 
had  any  part  in  the  original  crime,  it  was  somewhat  hard  that 
he  should  be  now  compelled  to  Buffer  in  the  cause.  It  is  very 
much  to  the  Doctor's  credit  that  he  does  not,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  harbour  any  resentment  towards  the  deceased.  He  would 
seem  to  accept  in  perfect  faith  the  wording  of  the  will  by  which 
the  wines  are  directed  to  be  "  applied  to  scientific  purposes,"  and 
he  now  comes  confidingly  before  the  public  in  the  hope  perhaps 
that  his  pitiful  story  may  call  forth  some  suggestion  to  guide  hi} 
conduct. 

At  present  the  luckless  legatee  is  apparently  ignorant  of  any 
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scientific  purpose  to  which  wine  can  be  applied.  That  it  can  have  I 
been  intended  to  be  drunk  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and 
yet,  short  of  drinking  it,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  scientific  ingenuity.  The  waiter  in  David  Copper- 
field  thought  that  table-beer  could  be  swallowed  with  impunity  if 
the  head  was  thrown  back,  and  if  the  draught  was  sufficiently 
deep.  But  Dr.  Richardson  is  evidently  not  disposed  to  put  faith 
jn  any  such  precaution.  He  denounces  those  pretended  friends  of 
the  human  race  who  have  countenanced  the  notion  that  port  wine 
is  good  for  neuralgia,  and  he  has  so  far  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
propositions  for  the  disposal  of  his  bequest  by  way  of  con- 
sumption. If  he  were  not  quite  so  firm  upon  this  point,  there 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  chance  of  satisfying  the  wishes  of  the 
testator.  Some  one  from  among  the  elect  could  surely  be  found 
who  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
in  order  to  prove  to  an  incredulous  world  that  even  the  finest 
wines  are  no  more  than  a  noxious  poison.  The  interests  of 
science  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  the  experiment.  The  patient 
would  be  submitted  to  the  closest  and  most  careful  observation, 
and  his  changing  symptoms  as  he  was  successively  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  each  curious  wine  would  afford  new  material  for 
a  comprehensive  history  of  disease.  There  is,  of  course,  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  experiment  might  not  succeed.  If,  after  all  the 
varied  contents  of  the  cellar  had  been  exhausted,  the  victim  still 
survived,  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  friends  would  no  doubt  be 
placed  in  a  most  humiliating  position.  But  a  good  and  earnest 
teetotaller  might  be  trusted  to  know  the  right  moment  to  succumb, 
leaving  the  scientific  operator  to  point  the  moral  of  his  fate.  I 
Unless  Dr.  Richardson  accepts  some  such  suggestion  as  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  he  can  discharge  the  trust  that  has  been  i 
confided  to  him.  Merely  to  defend  his  own  virtue  against 
the  insidious  attacks  of  Malmsey  or  Tokay  could  not  exactly 
be  accounted  a  scientific  achievement.  So  long,  of  course, 
.as  the  wine  remains  in  his  possession,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  fraternity.  For,  although 
men  of  exceptional  strength  of  will,  like  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan  and  Dr.  Richardson,  may  pass  through  such  an  ordeal 
with  unimpaired  reputation,  there  is  no  sort  of  security  that 
the  contents  of  the  cellar  will  not  one  day  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  frailer  creature.  It  is  not  every  teetotaller  who  is  to  be 
trusted  with  the  keys  of  a  valuable  wine-cellar,  and  we  trust 
therefore  that  Dr.  Richardson  will  not  again  run  the  risk  which 
the  deceased  Baronet  was  rash  enough  to  incur.  It  is  impossible 
altogether  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  late  owner  of  the  Wel- 
lington cellars  was  after  all  something  of  a  humourist.  The  notion 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  the  only  comic  genius  subsisting  entirely 
on  water  is  perhaps  unsound,  and  we  can  imagine  Sir  Walter  i 
Trevelyan  grimly  chuckling  over  his  codicil,  and  picturing  to  him- 
self with  awful  merriment  the  eventual  embarrassment  of  his  tem- 
perate legatee.  Never  assuredly  was  a  practical  joke  so  gravely 
carried  out,  and  a  man  must  indeed  be  a  humourist  who  is  con- 
tent thus  to  provido  the  material  for  posthumous  laughter.  Nor, 
short  of  the  painful  experiment  we  have  already  suggested,  does 
any  means  occur  to  us  by  which  Dr.  Richardson  can  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  ludicrous  position.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  Royal  Academician  whose  modest  feelings  were  so  shocked 
by  the  subject  of  a  cartoou  by  Michael  Angelo  iu  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Academyr,  that  he  one  day  had  the  audacity  to 
suggest  that  it  should  be  sold.  The  inconsistency  of  such  con- 
duct was  too  manifest  to  escape  detection,  and  Dr.  Richardson, 
although  he  is  equally  shocked  at  being  the  possessor  of  a 
cellar  of  wine,  would  never  dream  of  allowing  others  to  indulge 
a  taste  which  he  denies  to  himself.  What  he  desires,  if  we 
understand  him,  is  to  find  some  simple  person  willing  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  the  wine  on  the  express  understanding  that  it  is 
never  to  be  consumed.  If  he  realizes  this  innocent  dream,  he  will 
apply  the  proceeds  to  some  scientific  research  in  which  he  "might 
be  usefully  engaged."  But  we  would  suggest  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  temperance 
monument  in  which  Dr.  Richardson,  balanced  like  a  skilful  acrobat 
upon  the  apex  of  a  pile  of  bottles,  should  be  represented  holding 
with  resolute  grasp  the  key  of  the  Wallington  cellars. 


BERKELEY  CASTLE. 

•'  TT  is  a  reverend  thing,"  remarks  Lord  Bacon,  *to  see  an 

JL  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay  ;  how  much  more  to  | 
see  au  ancient  noble  family  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves 
and  weathers  of  time?  "  Both  these  objects  of  reverence  meet  at 
Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  eight  important  Norman  for- 
tresses which  formerly  sentinelled  the  border  of  the  Severn  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Bristol,  only  Berkeley  Castle  now  stands.  The 
circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  that  stronghold  are  less  open 
to  dispute  than  the  question  of  the  first  coming  into  England  of 
the  family  who  seven  centuries  ago  built  its  principal  walls.  Were 
it  not  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  fiction  as  to  grasp  a  fact  we  might 
be  surprised  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  the  historian  of  Dursley 
and  its  Neighbourhood,  should  have  recently  repeated  the  mythical 
statement  that  Robert  FitzHarding,  who  erected  the  keep,  was 
the  grandson  of  a  Danish  King.  To  which  King  of  Denmark  1 
Prince  Harding  claimed  sonship  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  ex- 
plained that  the  reason  of  the  royal  progenitor  of  the  Berkeleys 
taking  up  his  abode  in  England  was  obedience  to  a  national  law 
that,  to  prevent  a  strife  for   the  succession  to  the  Crown,  a  | 


younger  son,  which  he  himself  was,  should  be  sent  into  a  foreign 
country.  As  the  House  of  Denmark  supplies  no  evidence  of  the 
descent  iu  question,  we  may  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  or  we  are 
open  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer,  supported  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  "  Robert  Fitz- 
Harding, the  patriarch  of  the  house  of  Berkeley,  was  son  of  a 
Harding  whose  name  often  occurs  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere, 
and  grandson  of  Eaduoth  the  Staller,  a  man  who,  having  been 
a  great  officer  under  Edward  and  Harold,  passed  after  the 
Conquest  into  the  service  of  William."  Even  if  as  destitute  of 
pedigree  as  Melchisedec,  we  have  proof  that  Robert  was  an 
historical  person.  Among  the  muniments  of  the  castle  is 
an  original  charter  by  which  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  after- 
wards Henry  II.,  grants  to  Robert,  son  of  Harding,  land  at 
Berkeley  for  the  yearly  service  of  two  falcons,  and  promises  to 
build  him  there  a  castle  according  to  his  own  mind  ("  Et  pepigi 
ei  firmare  ibi  Castellum  secundum  voluutatem  ipsius  Rodbti "), 
Robert  engaging  in  return  to  be  Henry's  vassal.  A  second  charter 
from  l  rince  Henry  confirms  this  grant  for  the  additional  service 
of  a  knight's  fee,  or,  if  preferred,  a  hundred  shillings  yearly.  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  by  Gervasius  (X.  Script.  I.  col.  1358)  that  Henry, 
when  a  boy,  was  piaced  under  the  tutelage  of  Robert  FitzHarding 
at  Bristol,  and  during  four  years  was  there  taught  the  arts  of 
learning  and  conduct  by  a  tutor  named  Matthews.  This  story  has 
been  questioned,  it  seeming  the  more  suspicious  from  having 
been  generally  omitted  by  the  rnediceval  chroniclers.  The  first  of 
the  charters,  however,  referred  to  above  is  dated  at  Bristol,  and 
both  are  attested  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's  at  that  place.  Also 
in  a  charter  printed  in  Dugdale,  which  Henry  II.  granted  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Austin's,  Bristol,  the  King  speaks  of  that  convent  as 
one  which  in  early  life  he  had  aided  by  his  benefactions  and  pro- 
tection. ("  Quani  iuicio  juventutis  ineai  beneficiis  et  protectione 
coapi  juvare  et  fovere."  Dugd.  vi.  365).  FitzHard'  ig  was  the 
founder  of  St.  Austin's,  and  a  fifteenth-century  inscription  over  the 
existing  Norman  gateway  affirms  that  Henry  II.  was  joint  builder 
with  him  of  that  monastery.  The  association  between  the  son  of 
Harding  and  the  son  of  Henry  I.  is  therefore  evident,  and  shows 
that  the  former  was  a  man  of  consequence,  if  not  a  Royal  Dane. 

Before  Robert  FitzHarding  became  owner  of  Berkeley,  that 
barony  belonged  to  Roger,  Lord  of  Dursley,  who  was  deprived  cf 
his  estate  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Stephen.  To  lessen  the  injury 
to  the  ejected  lord,  who  had  taken  up  arms  iu  self-defence,  Henry 
helped  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Helen,  daughter  of  Fitz- 
Harding, and  a  son  of  Roger  de  Berkeley ;  also  between  Alice, 
daughter  of  Roger,  and  Maurice,  son  of  FitzHarding.  The  old 
Berkeleys  then  quietly  retired  to  their  manor  of  Dursley,  where 
they  died  out  in  the  male  line  in  1382,  while  the  FitzHardings, 
with  the  lordship  or  honour  of  Berkeley  in  their  possession,  which 
covered  most  of  the  hundred,  took  the  surname  of  the  estate,  and 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  few  families  whose  heads  by  male  descent 
have  been  barons  of  the  realm  by  tenure  or  by  writ  (tenure  having 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.)  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  castle,  pro- 
nounces the  half-hollow  circular  keep,  which  is  unusually  large, 
to  be  based  on  a  Saxon  mound  fortification.  For  twenty-two  feet 
of  its  height  this  important  tower  encloses  a  mole  or  column  of  earth 
which  he  argues  was  not  likely  to  have  been  filled  into  the  shell  of 
masonry,  holding  rather  that  the  Norman  builder,  finding  a  moated 
mount  of  suitable  dimensions,  adopted  it  for  the  solid  core  of  the 
keep  by  building  around  it  a  revetment  wall,  as  at  Pontefract,  and 
raising  on  the  wall  the  present  curtain.  Placed  at  the  extremity  of 
a  tract  of  land  that  suddenly  drops  from  the  southern  walls  of  the 
fortress  into  a  flat  meadow  which  extends  to  the  Severn,  a  mile  to 
the  west,  the  station  was  one  of  obvious  importance  against 
irruptions  from  the  Welsh  borders.  After  the  battle  of  Deor- 
ham  (a.d.  577)  the  whole  valley  of  the  Severn  was  delivered 
into  the  power  of  the  West  Saxons ;  and  that  Berkeley  was  an 
entrenched  position  against  the  Britons  who  had  been  driven  to 
their  hills  across  the  Severn  and  Wye  may  be  argued  as  well  by 
Mr.  Clark's  theory  as  by  the  fact  stated  by  Smyth,  the  historian 
of  the  Berkeleys,  that  in  his  day  (a.d.  1620)  traces  remained  of 
an  early  mound  and  fosse.  The  positions  that  had  formed  the 
most  available  points  of  defence  to  the  Saxons  would  naturally 
oiler  the  same  advantages  to  the  Normans,  for  the  Welsh  were  not 
less  aggressive  iu  the  days  of  Rufus  than  in  the  days  of  Ceawlin. 

Entering  the  outer  ward  we  are  confronted  by  the  western  half- 
round  of  the  huge  keep,  which  has  the  gateway  of  the  inner  ward 
attached  to  its  southern  face.  Passing  into  the  second  court  we 
find  on  the  right  the  domestic  apartments,  which,  though 
structurally  Norman,  are  pierced  with  Tudor  windows.  In  front 
are  the  great  hall,  buttery  and  kitchen,  while  on  the  left  are  the 
miscellaneous  offices.  All  these  buildings  are  attached  to  the 
Norman  curtain,  or  buttressed  outer  walls  of  the  castle,  and  are  as 
skilfully  designed  for  convenience  as  for  security,  while  to  enhance 
domestic  privacy  there  are  distributed  withiu  the  halls  and  towers 
concealed  apartments  enough  to  form  the  architectural  type  of  some 
Mysteries  of  TJdolpho.  Except  on  the  north  angle  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  shell  keep,  a  feature  that  is  in  marked  distinction  from 
the  usual  massive  rectangular  tower,  the  external  form  of  the 
fortress  is  a  rude  square  of  an  average  extent  of  sixty-seven  yards 
on  each  face.  The  keep  is  about  fifty  yards  iu  diameter,  with  walls 
eight  feet  in  thickness.  The  exterior  height  is  sixty-two  feet, 
but  one  third  of  the  shell  being  tilled  with  solid  earth,  the  access 
from  the  courtyard  is  by  winding  steps  which  land  the  visitor  on  a 
grass-plat  twenty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wards.   Here  we 
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find  practically  a  third  court,  the  domestic  apartments  being  on  the 
southern  concavity  of  the  keep  against  the  inner  gateway.  Project- 
ing at  irregular  intervals  from  the  exterior  circuit  are  three 
segmental  bastion  turrets  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
broadest  parts.  Two  of  these  towers  are  hollow  downwards  from 
the  keep  platform  to  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  -wards, 
one  of  them  being  the  ancient  prison-hold.  Into  this  black 
den,  deeper  than  the  Tullian  dungeon  and  as  noisome  and  terrible, 
were  thrust  some  of  the  captives  of  King  John  -when  he,  in  1216, 
seized  the  castle.  Edward  II.  was  immured  in  the  guard  chamber 
immediately  over  this  fearful  hole.  The  family  banner  is  planted 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Thorpe  Tower,  which  is  a  rectangular 
building,  also  like  the  bastions  attached  to  the  keep,  but  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  circuit.  The  estate  of  Wanswell  Court,  a 
mediaeval  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  held  by  the  family  of 
Thorpe  on  the  tenure  of  defending  this  tower. 

The  Berkeleys  have  been  men  of  war,  though  not  illustrious 
warriors  like  the  Talbots,  Percys,  and  Howards.  They  have  at 
least  been  more  fortunate  than  some  of  these,  none  of  the  lineal 
barons  having  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  while  usually  taking  the 
side  of  the  people  in  political  movements,  they  have  been  active 
in  treasons,  rebellions,  and  regicidal  conspiracies,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  and  foreign  wars.  Robert  FitzIIarding  died  a  canon  in 
the  Augustinian  abbey  that  he  had  founded,  being  the  first  and 
last  monk  of  his  line.  Maurice,  his  son  (ob.  11 89),  conceived  less 
regard,  and  not  unreasonably,  for  the  monks  whom  his  sire  had 
favoured.  Having  dug  a  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  he 
encroached  upon  the  adjoining  churchyard,  which  his  father  had 
given,  together  with  the  church,  to  the  black  canons  of  St.  Austin. 
This  sacrilegious  act  so  excited  the  brotherhood  that  until  full 
restitution  was  made  they  spared  towards  the  offender  no  divine 
anger  short  of  excommunication,  and  that  they  threatened.  The 
third  lord,  Robert  II.,  was  actually  excommunicated  by  Innocent  III. 
for  siding  with  the  barons  against  King  John.  His  castle  and  all  his 
lands  were  at  the  same  time  confiscated,  and  the  revenues  ordered  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  stronghold  at  Bristol.  Some  of  his 
estates  were  afterwards  restored  to  him,  but  not  the  castle  and 
town  of  Berkeley.  These,  however,  were  in  1224  given  back  to 
the  family  by  Henry  III.,  who  accepted  as  hostages  of  fidelity  two 
nephews  of  Thomas,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deprived  lord,  Thomas 
then  taking  possession  of  the  castle.  Maurice,  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, entertained  Henry  III.  at  Berkeley  in  1256,  at  which 
period  the  "  household  and  standing  domestical  family  consisted  of 
200  persons  and  upward."  The  eldest  son  of  Maurice  was  killed 
at  the  jousts  held  at  Kenil worth  in  1279,  which  were  celebrated 
by  Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  proceeded  thither  "with  100  knights 
well  armed,  and  as  many  ladies  going  before  singing  joyful  songs." 
Thomas,  who  succeeded,  was  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (1265),  at 
the  famous  siege  at  Calaverock  (1300),  and  likewise  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  (1313).  Maurice  III.,  the  seventh  lord,  had  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  violent  end,  being  seized  by  Edward  II.  and 
thrown  into  Wallingford  prison,  where  he  died  (May  1326),  for 
having  taken  part  against  the  two  Despencers.  Thomas,  his 
brother,  the  next  of  the  line,  also  offended  the  King  by  harrying 
the  lands  of  the  same  favourites.  He  was  consequently  sent  to 
the  Tower,  whence  escaping  and  being  retaken  he  was  immured 
in  Pevensey  Castle  till  his  captivity  was  ended  by  the  capture  of 
the  King  himself.  While  taking  refuge  at  Tintern  Abbey 
(October  14  and  15,  1326)  Edward  had  given  the  custody  of 
Berkeley  Castle  to  Thomas  de  Bradstone  ;  but  the  growing  power 
of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  soon  reversed  the  act.  Within  the  next 
twelvemonth  the  wretched  monarch  made  his  own  awful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  towers  of  Berkeley.  He  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  who  had  an  allowance  of  $1. 
a  day  for  his  expenses,  the  castle  steward's  accounts  of  the  time 
showing  that  the  two  sums  of  700^.  and  500I.  were  received  from  the 
Exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King  and  his  attendants  dur- 
ing his  whole  imprisonment.  But  Lord  Thomas  showed  too  little 
resentment  for  his  own  injuries,  and,  being  thought  to  treat  the 
Royal  prisoner  too  gently,  he  was  commanded  to  deliver  him, 
together  with  the  castle,  to  Lord  Maltravers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gournay.  "  Ser  Thomas  Berkeley,"  says  Capgrave,  "  had  the 
keeping  of  him  a  month,  and  treted  him  ful  worschipfully  ;  and 
Ser  John  Mauntravers  had  the  keping  of  him  two  othir  month, 
and  treted  him  ful  ongentyly.  The  queen  sent  him  pleasant 
giftes,  and  clothis  ful  precious  ;  but  sche  wold  not  se  him.  Sche 
pretended  that  the  lords  would  not  suffer  her."  This  passage  of 
Capgrave  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  the  powerful  death-scene  in 
Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  a  drama  which,  at  least  in  this  part,  is 
grounded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  historical  facts.  The  room  in 
which  the  foul  deed  was  committed  which  gives  the  castle  its 
tragic  celebrity  was  doubtless  the  chamber  over  the  dungeon, 
and  not  the  guard -room  to  the  entrance  of  the  dungeon 
keep,  as  generally  received.  The  former  view  is  supported 
by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  has  judiciously  argued  the 
point.  The  fretted  marble  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarch 
in  St.  Peter's  Abbey — now  the  cathedral — Gloucester,  is  a 
shrine  for  a  saint,  and  indeed  to  the  monks  Edward  proved  the 
Thomas  a,  Becket  of  the  West,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  at  his  sepulchre  being  enough,  it  is  stated, 
to  have  rebuilt  the  church,  had  the  work  been  needful.  The  his- 
torical parallel  between  the  end  of  Edward  II.  and  that  of  Darnley, 
whose  weakness  was  their  ruin,  lasts  beyond  the  murder  in  both 
/jases.  Before  a  month  from  the  assassination  of  her  husband 
Mary  Stuart  was  amusing  herself  with  archery  at  Lord  Seton's 


with  Bothwell  and  the  other  noblemen  who  were  chief 
accomplices  in  the  tragedy.  So  in  the  Berkeley  Household 
Accounts  (as  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  the  present 
land  steward)  there  is  an  entry  of  31s.  id.  for  the  expenses  of 
the  red-handed  Thomas  de  Gournay  going  to  Nottingham  to 
inform  the  Queen  of  Edward's  death,  the  gentle  Mortimer  being 
no  less  pleased  than  under  like  circumstances  was  Bothwell  at  a 
later  day  to  hear  that  the  deed  was  done.  Lord  Berkeley  was 
tried,  but  finally  acquitted  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the 
King,  and  lived  to  serve  with  his  son  Maurice  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy  and  Poictieiu 

Thomas  IV.,  the  tenth  Lord  Berkeley,  figures  in  Shakspeare's 
Richard  II.,  where  he  is  represented  as  meeting  Bolingbroke 
and  Northumberland  on  his  own  territory,  whither  they  had 
come  over  the  Cotswold  from  the  North  after  the  landing  at 
Ravenspur  of  the  King  that  was  to  be.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  already  at  Berkeley,  awaiting,  Hollingshed  tells  us,  the 
arrival  there  of  Bolingbroke,  "  whom  when  he  perceived  that 
he  was  not  able  to  resist,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
James,  he  came  forth  into  the  church  that  stood  outside  the 
castle,  and  there  communed  with  the  Duke."  In  the  existing 
church,  a  rich  example  of  Early  English  architecture,  Richard's 
doom  was  sealed.  With  the  Duke  of  York,  the  same  historian 
asserts,  were  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Lords  Berkeley  and 
Seymour ;  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Abbot  of  Leicester,  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  the  Baron  of  Greystoke,  the  Lords 
Willoughby  and  Ross.  Though  Hollinshed  has  neglected  to 
mention  the  presence  of  Hotspur,  Shakspeare  has  remembered 
the  historian's  previous  statement  that  Harry  Percy,  together 
with  his  father,  had  joined  Bolingbroke  in  the  North.  The  poet, 
however,  takes  the  liberty  of  making  Percy  and  Lancaster  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  at  Berkeley.  On  their  greeting 
the  latter  thanks  his  "  gentle  Percy  "  for  his  tender  of  service, 
and  promises  to  remember  him  as  his  "  fortune  ripens."  In 
Henry  I  V.  (First  Part,  Act  I.  sc.  iii.)  Hotspur,  who  had  become 
that  King's  enemy,  recollects  the  whole  scene,  but  affects  to  forget 
the  place  of  its  occurrence,  except  that  it  was  in  Gloucestershire. 
Northumberland  suggests  that  it  was  "  at  Berkeley  Castle  "  :— 

Hotspur.  You  say  true, 
Why  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look — When  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age. 
And — Gentle  Harry  Percy  ;  and  Kind  Cousin. 
O  the  devil  take  such  cozeners. 

The  marriage  of  Thomas,  fourth  of  that  name,  to  Mary, 
daughter  and  heir  to  Gerard  Warren,  Lord  Lisle,  occasioned  a 
remarkable  family  feud,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  female  and  the  male  representatives  of  the  race. 
His  only  child  was  Elizabeth,  wedded  to  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  who,  on  her  father's  death  in  141 7,  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  castle  and  all  the  connected  manors,  in  which  asser- 
tion she  was  of  course  supported  by  her  husband.  The  collateral 
heir  by  entail  was  James,  the  son  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
late  lord,  who  in  1420  besieged  the  castle  in  order  to  oust  the 
usurping  Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick.  In  alternate  successes 
and  reverses  on  either  side  the  castle  was  several  times  taken  and 
retaken,  while  the  town  of  Berkeley  was  half  destroyed.  At 
length — in  a  later  generation,  1469 — the  young  Viscount  Lisle, 
the  last  of  his  line,  challenged  William,  Lord  (the  twelfth) 
Berkeley,  to  fight  with  their  retainers  on  Nibley  Green.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  20th  of  March  the  combatants  met  to  the  joint  number 
of  over  a  thousand  strong,  the  rude  miners  having  poured  from 
Dean  Forest  to  assist  Lord  Berkeley.  While  lifting  his  vizor  Lord 
Lisle  was  shot  in  the  face  by  an  arrow  aimed  by  one  Black  Will,  a 
forester,  and  was  finished  by  a  dagger  stroke.  This  caused  the 
rout  of  his  followers,  but  not  an  end  of  the  contention,  at  least  in 
a  legal  form. 

A  later  attempt  in  another  way  to  dispossess  the  Berke- 
leys of  their  principal  estate  was  made  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  already  secured  Wotton,  one  of  their 
manors.  Leicester  persuaded  the  Queen  on  her  western  progress 
in  1573  to  hunt  Lord  Henry  Berkeley's  red  deer  in  the  castle 
park.  Berkeley  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  visit  was  designedly 
absent,  which  perhaps  caused  the  more  wholesale  destruction 
of  his  game,  twenty-seven  stags  being  killed  in  one  day.  Soon 
after  her  departure  information  through  the  favourite  reached  the 
Queen  that  Lord  Berkeley  had  shown  strong  feelings  of  resent- 
ment at  the  wanton  outrage  on  his  preserves,  which  so  affronted 
her  that  she  sent  a  message  to  him  to  be  careful  of  his 
words,  for  that  the  "same  earl "  who  had  plotted  against  his 
deer  might  plot  also  against  his  castle  and  his  head,  to  the  former 
of  which  he  had  taken  great  fancy.  On  the  whole,  the  Berkeleys 
had  little  reason  to  say  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth,"  a  fact  of 
which  Elizabeth  herself  was  not  unconscious.  Lord  Henry 
Berkeley  married  the  sister  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  latter  Lady  Berkeley  presented 
a  petition  on  her  knees  to  Her  Majesty,  who  replied,  "  No,  no,  mj" 
Lady  Berkeley,  we  know  you  will  never  love  us  for  the  death  of 
your  brother." 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  stately  household  of  this  Lady  Berkeley 
from  a  code  of  rules,  a.d.  1601,  "  set  down  by  my  lady  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  gentlemen  "  of  the  household,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Historical  Commissioners.  These  direc- 
tions were  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the  gentleman  usher,  "  that 
every  one  of  the  gentlemen  may  at  any  time  resorte  to  the  gentle- 
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man  usher,  and  such  as  can  rede  may  here  see  from  time  to  time 
what  those  orders  bee."  Among  the  usher's  duties  was  to  see  that 
the  yeomen  in  the  summer-time  trimmed  the  chimneys  "  with 
grene  bowes  and  the  windows  with  herbs  and  swete  flowers,  and 
the  chambers  strowed  with  greene  rushes."  If  any  visitors  to  the 
family  were  present,  even  one  only,  the  gentleman  usher  and  his 
co-mates  were  to  wear  their  livery  coats  and  to  "  kepe  moste  in 
the  dyning  chamber  to  make  show  of  themselves  both  for  the 
honor  of  my  lord  and  me."  No  stranger  was  to  be  entertained  at 
the  castle  "  under  the  degree  of  an  esquier  of  an  hundreth  pounds 
a  vera  of  inheritance  at  the  least."  One  regulation  was  that  none 
of  the  waiting  gentlemen  were  to  go  out  of  the  castle  after  nine  at 
night. 

Every  ruined  or  injured  building  in  the  kingdom,  whether  mo- 
nastic or  military,  seems  stamped  with  the  name  of  Cromwell ; 
and  a  touch  of  his  linger  is  to  be  seen  in  a  large  gap  on  the 
north  side  of  the  keep  of  the  present  fortress.  Both  the  castle 
and  the  church  outside  the  castle  walls  were  garrisoned  for 
the  King,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  That  oilicer, 
on  being  summoned  (September  23,  1645)  by  Colonel  Rains- 
borough,  replied  he  would  eat  horseflesh,  and,  if  necessary,  man's 
flesh,  before  he  would  yield.  He  ate  neither;  but  he  did  better — 
he  yielded  when  it  was  useless  to  withstand.  The  church  was 
flrst  forced  by  the  enemy,  aud  forty  men  were  killed.  This  important 
outwork  having  failed,  and  the  besiegers  beginning  to  plant  their 
ordnance  from  the  church  roof,  which  commanded  the  area  of  the 
castle,  the  Governor  sounded  a  trumpet  for  parley.  Terms  being 
arranged,  five  hundred  horse  and  foot  marched  out  from  the  gates, 
eleven  pieces  of  ordnance  aud  six  months'  provisions  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

Since  the  Rebellion  the  castle  has  been  as  secure  as  a  church 
from  outward  molestation ;  though,  like  a  church  iu  the  larger 
sense,  it  has  not  been  without  its  internal  dissensions.  The  famous 
"  Berkeley  Peerage  Case  ''  need  not,  however,  be  noticed  here. 
There  are  better  things  to  remember.  The  Berkeleys  have  been 
the  great  church  builders  of  the  West,  and  their  heraldry  is 
emblazoned  in  the  windows  of  literally  a  hundred  ecclesiastical 
buildings  which  they  have  erected  or  benefited.  The  expensive, 
though  judicious,  restoration  of  the  tine  Early  English  church 
of  Berkeley  shows  that  the  present  Baron  Eitzhardinge  has  some 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 


TWO  NIGHTS  AND  A  BALL. 

WE  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  clergymen  are  most 
popular  who  preach  a  great  deal  about "  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  our  station,"  which  is  currently  interpreted  to  mean  having  as 
much  fun  as  we  can  and  entertaining  as  much  as  we  can  afford.  The 
faithful  devotees  of  this  school  of  thought  are  chiefly  occupied  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  fulfilling  engagements  at  country  houses 
for  two  nights  and  a  ball,  or  receiving'  their  friends  for  the  same 
time  and  object.  Nor  are  their  labours  in  the  pious  fulfilment  of 
these  duties  by  any  means  light,  their  unwearying  activity  being 
only  equalled  by  the  length  of  their  sleepless  vigils.  Their 
dietary,  if  not  exactly  ascetic,  is  decidedly  severe  and  trying;  aud 
they  do  not  flinch  from  sacrificing  their  health  in  the  good  cause, 
although  they  may  not  be  specially  addicted  to  bodily  morti- 
fication. 

The  primary  difficulty  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house  for  a 
couple  of  nights  and  a  ball  is  to  get  there.  At  such  times  it  is 
unusual  for  one's  host  to  send  to  meet  one;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
larger  the  house  the  less  likely  is  one  to  be  conveyed  there  iu  the 
carriage  of  its  owner.  In  country  places  there  is  often  but  one 
ball  a  year,  and  then  every  available  house  is  filled  for  it.  The 
consequence  is  that  every  fly  in  the  neighbourhood  is  ordered 
several  times  in  the  day,  and  that  there  is  generally  consider- 
able confusion  about  these  orders.  It  often  happens  that  only 
two  flys  appear  at  a  station  to  take  to  their  destinations  three 
married  couples,  with  their  maids,  i'ootmen,  aud  piles  of  luggage, 
and  perhaps  a  couple  of  bachelors.  If  they  all  happen  to  be  going 
to  the  same  house,  even  if  everybody  and  every  package  cannot  be 
conveyed  in  one  journey,  there  is  nothing  but  civility  and  unselfish- 
ness ;  but  when  the  travellers  are  bound  for  different  quarters, 
there  is  sometimes  a  polite  wrangle  about  the  right  to  a  fly.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one  of  two  things  happens  on  arriving  at  a 
country  house.  One  either  gets  there  too  early  and  has  to  endure 
the  agonies  of  boredom  of  a  very  aggravated  type  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  dressing  time,  or  else  one  arrives  in  a  bustle  and  a  hurry 
a  few  minutes  before  the  dinner  hour.  In  the  latter  case  there  has 
been  scarcely  time  to  get  warm  and  rested  after  a  cold  journey,  and 
to  eat  one's  dinner,  before  the  word  is  given  that  it  is  time  to  start 
for  the  ball.  After  dinner,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  most  men 
are  less  inclined  to  bestir  themselves  and  turn  out  of  a  comfortable 
house  than  at  any  other  moment  of  the  day,  and  a  long  cold  drive 
in  a  tightly  filled  omnibus  is  scarcely  conducive  to  digestion  or 
good  spirits.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  dissipation  we  part  with 
our  great  coat  and  hat,  not  without  misgivings  as  to  when,  if  ever, 
we  three  shall  meet  again,  and  we  find  ourselves  among  a  number 
of  men  struggling  into  kid  gloves.  But  the  plunge  must  be  made, 
and  we  must  enter  the  ball-room  appearing  blithe  and  gay,  and 
concealing  every  semblance  of  a  wish  to  be  elsewhere.  We  are, 
as  it  were,  under  orders  to  be  happy,  so  we  must  make  the  best 
cf  it. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  specially  devoted  to  the  being  | 


commonly  known  as  "  the  dancing  man."  He  is  sought  after  bv 
eager  hosts  and  hostesses  in  all  directions.  Every  post  brings  him 
several  tempting  invitations.  He  is  fed  upon  the  best  of  food  and 
the  driest  of  champagne.  He  shoots  tame  pheasants  bv  day  ami 
dances  with  beautiful  aud  other  women  by  night.  AVhat  good 
does  the  best  education  do  for  a  man  unless  he  can  "  dance 
divinely,"  as  youug  ladies  put  it  ?  What  arts  and  sciences  obtaia 
for  a  man  so  many  invitations  or  so  much  popularity  ?  Call  the 
dancing  man  a  conceited  puppy,  if  you  will ;  but  have  your  more 
intellectual  pursuits  procured  you  so  many  visits  to  great  houses  or 
so  much  champagne  as  the  nimble  antics  of  this  creature  whom 
you  despise  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  cry,  "  Away  with  the  great  houses 
and  the  dry  champagne  " ;  but,  if  you  do  not  care  for  these  things, 
the  dancing  man  does ;  and  in  a  free  country  we  must  allow 
every  man  to  have  his  own  tastes.  At  this  season  the  dancing 
man  discovers  his  worth  and  gives  himself  airs  accordingly.  He- 
thinks  nothing  of  keeping  a  countess  waiting  a  week  for  an  answer 
to  an  invitation,  in  hope  of  being  invited  by  a  marchioness.  Let 
him  marry,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  his  charming  society 
will  not  be  nearly  so  much  sought  after.  Next  to  the  dancing 
men  the  most  necessary  person  in  a  party  for  a  ball  is  a 
beauty.  Professional  beauties  are  treasures  to  which  but,  few 
aspire,  and  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  their  desirableness  in 
a  country  house  ;  but  most  people  like  to  have  one  or  two  pretty 
girls  among  their  guests  who  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  ball-room.  Except  to  dancing  men  and  bachelors,, 
beauties  are  apt  to  be  a  bore.  At  a  country  house  at  which  we 
were  lately  staying,  we  heard  one  guest  on  arriving  ask  a  friend 
whether  he  had  seen  a  very  handsome  girl  who  was  one  of  the 
party.  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "I  saw  her  at  the  station,  and  perceiv- 
ing at  once  that  she  was  a  beauty,  I  lost  all  further  interest  in 
her."  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  about  a  beauty,  which  is 
that,  if  one  asks  her  to  dance,  she  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
engaged. 

One  of  the  first  ceremonies  of  a  country  ball  is  the  weighing 
anchor  of  the  chaperons.  They  like  to  be  near  "  nice  people,  " 
and  they  sometimes  find  considerable  difficulty  in  steering  them- 
selves into  favourable  positions.  There  are  parts  of  the  room, 
too,  where  the  elderly  gentlemen  congregate,  and  throughout  the- 
evening  there  are  usually  one  or  two  clusters  of  wicked  young 
men  who  ought  to  dance  but  will  not  do  so.  Why  they  have 
come  to  the  ball  at  all  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Was  it  for- 
tius that  their  hostesses  angled  for  them  with  such  consummate 
and  untiring  skill?  Many  givers  of  private  balls  in  the  countrv 
lead  eligible  bachelors  into  temptation  by  arranging  quiet  rooms- 
with  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  certain  hostess,  on  returning 
to  her  house,  appeared  to  derive  little  or  no  gratification  from  the 
assurance  of  one  of  her  guests  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  ball 
so  much  in  his  life  before.  This  guest  had  spent  the  entire  even- 
ing, except  when  at  supper,  in  a  small  room,  lighted  only  by 
reading-lamps,  perusing  the  best-known  monthlies  and  weeklies. 
The  ostensible  object  of  ball-going  is,  however,  to  dance,  and 
not  to  indulge  in  literature ;  nor  can  it  be  said  in  these  days  that 
the  exercise  of  dancing  is  much  neglected.  Twenty  years  ago 
people  walked  through  quadrilles  and  lancers,  and  slid  gently  when 
they  waltzed  or  galloped.  In  fact,  dancing  was  reduced  to  the 
merest  form,  and  the  slightest  approach  to  dancing,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  regarded  as  extremely 
vulgar,  if  not  absolutely  barbarous.  It  was  all  very  well  for  naked 
savages  or  servant-girls  to  caper  and  pirouette,  but  such  perform- 
ances were  perfectly  inadmissible  in  polite  society.  The  first  inno- 
vation on  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  introduction  of  what 
are  known  as  "  sixteen-laucers."  At  first  there  was  considerable 
protest  against  this  new  custom.  It  was  argued  that,  although; 
permissible  at  small  private  dances,  such  a  riotous  performance 
was  quite  unsuited  for  a  public  ball.  But  what  was  this  riotous 
dance  compared  to  the  sixteen-lancers  of  the  present  day,  whether 
in  public  or  private  ?  If  there  was  one  thing  that  was  con- 
sidered more  intensely  vulgar  than  another,  fifteen  years  ago, 
it  was  a  polka.  People  in  society  would  scarcely  have  dared 
so  much  as  to  mention  its  name.  It  is  now  one  of  the  mos* 
popular  dances  at  a  country  ball.  Alter  all,  the  most  vulgar  old 
polka  was  comparatively  inoffensive.  The  dancers  hopped  about 
energetically,  it  is  true,  but  their  action  was  rather  perpendicular 
than  horizontal ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  jolt  about  on  a  plane,, 
with  a  spasmodic  and  eccentric  motion.  It  is  considered  decorous 
to  bound  backwards  from  one  end  of  the  ball-room  to  the  other 
with  a  series  of  hops,  skips,  and  jumps.  If  the  hands  of  a  pair 
of  daucers  are  forced  into  the  face  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
it  is  an  accident  that  does  not  even  require  an  apology,  and 
if  tender  corns  are  trodden  upon  and  dresses  torn,  it  is  all  a 
recognized  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  climax  of  modern 
dancing,  however,  appears  to  be  attained  in  the  Highland  Schot- 
tische,  a  dance  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  principle  of 
this  performance  is  as  follows.  The  couples  spring  about  iu  a 
wild  polka,  aud  whenever  the  spirit  moves  them,  they  separate 
and  hop  about  on  their  own  account  until  they  feel  inclined  to 
dance  together  again.  In  order  to  enliven  the  proceedings  still 
further,  yells  and  hoots  are  given  at  irregular  intervals  by  the 
dancers.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  attributable  to  the  rage 
for  "  culture  "  at  the  present  time  or  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  intellectual  publications  ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other  country 
balls  have  iu  many  cases  degenerated  into  romps  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  servants'  hall,  and  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by 
an  Indian  war-dance. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  incident  without  which  a  bali 
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would  be  considered  slow.  When  a  waltz  or  polka  is  at  its  full 
violenee,  a  lady's  train  becomes  entangled  in  a  gentleman's  legs 
and  ties  them  together.  As  he  is  dancing  at  full  speed,  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  is  propelled  forward  while  his  legs  remain 
stationary,  bound  up  in  muslin,  and  down  he  comes,  in  all  proba- 
bility dragging  his  partner  with  him.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
owner  of  the  dress  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief 
will  be  pulled  down  also.  It  may  be  some  relief  to  turn  away  from 
such  scenes  and  take  an  old  lady  into  supper.  Having  already  sat  on 
the  same  seat  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  having  still  some  three 
hours  to  endure  on  her  perch  before  leaving  the  ball,  she  will  feel 
it  a  great  relief  to  go  to  the  supper-room  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Give  her  lobster,  jelly,  and  champagne,  and  she  will  dream,  let  us 
hope,  of  your  charity.  When  the  supper-room  is  full  there  is  more 
leisure  to  observe  the  varieties  of  style  adopted  by  the  dancers. 
One  man  waltzes  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  much  the  expression 
worn  by  a  dog  when  he  is  howling  at  the  sound  of  music.  Another 
has  a  bend  in  the  middle,  which  looks  as  uncomfortable  as  it  is 
ungraceful.  One  genuflects  at  every  turn,  and  slides  out  one  of 
his  feet  as  if  to  trip  up  rival  dancers.  An  even  more  dangerous  per- 
former works  his  left  hand  up  and  down  as  if  it  were  a  pump- 
handle.  A  tall  man  with  a  top-heavy  kind  of  stoop  leans  over  his 
partner  like  a  great  hen  taking  a  chicken  under  her  wings.  One 
man  holds  his  partner  as  if  he  were  afraid  she  would  slip  from  his 
grasp  ;  while  another  looks  as  if  he  wished  he  were  rid  of  his 
bargain.  It  is  as  the  ball-room  becomes  gradually  empty  that  the 
most  furious  dancing  begins,  and  when  only  three  or  four  couples 
are  left,  their  movements  more  resemble  gymnastics  or  acrobatic 
feats  than  dances. 

After  a  long  and  weary  drive  home  in  the  dark,  and  another 
supper,  most  people  are  glad  to  go  to  bed,  but  there  are  generally  a 
few  men  of  the  party  in  a  country  house  who  will  adjourn  to  the 
smoking-room  for  an  hour,  even  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  When  your  short  night  is  ended,  you  have  to  make  a 
choice  of  evils.  If  you  come  down  early  you  will  have  to  sit 
through  a  protracted  breakfast,  lasting  an  hour  or  more,  as  one 
person  after  another  appears,  and  if  you  are  late  you  will  find 
lukewarm  food  and  weak  tea.  There  is  probably  shooting  or 
skating  on  the  day's  programme  for  those  who  are  thus  inclined, 
and  you  may  get  what  is  known  as  a  "  gun-headache,"  if  you 
have  not  already  got  one,  or  you  may  get  a  fall  on  the 
ice  to  stiffen  your  limbs,  if  they  are  not  already  stiff  from 
dancing.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  day  will  be  from  five  o'clock  to 
seven,  and  you  will  be  sorely  inclined  to  sleep  when  the  dressing 
gong  is  sounded.  There  is  a  want  of  effervescence  about  the 
dinner.  The  host  looks  tired,  the  hostess  is  out  of  humour, 
because  her  bachelors  have  not  shown  the  attention  to  her  young 
ladies  which  she  had  hoped  for,  the  funny  man  has  been  snubbed, 
and  has  relapsed  into  a  surly  silence,  and  the  beauty  has  got  a  cold 
in  her  head.  It  will  be  lucky  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  party  by  a  dance  (which  may  keep  every- 
body up  for  the  greater  part  of  another  night),  or  by  some 
impromptu  acting,  or  practical  jokes. 

Altogether,  when  the  carriages,  with  the  luggage  upon  their 
tops,  come  to  the  door  on  the  morning  after  the  second  night,  we 
feel  a  certain  sensation  of  relief,  although  of  course  we  have  all 
"enjoyed  ourselves  immensely."  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  it 
flashes  across  our  mind  that  our  host  and  hostess  seem  even  more 
pleased  at  our  departure  than  they  were  at  our  arrival,  and  that 
they  and  their  servants  will  be  very  glad  to  see  the  last  of  the 
party  of  guests  who  came  to  them  for  two  nights  and  a  ball. 


A  TURKOMAN  POET. 

rjlHE. Russians  have  recently  discovered  to  their  cost  that  the 
J-  Turkomans  are  not  to  be  despised  as  strategists  any  more 
than  as  warriors.  A  Hungarian  Professor  is  disposed  to  add  to 
this  the  further  discovery  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  literary 
.respect.  There  is  nothing  specially  improbable  in  the  existence  of 
a  true  love  of  poetry  and  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  divine 
art  among  a  semi-barbarous  people.  The  example  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  who  would  beguile  the  long  hours  of  their  forays  with  the 
•composition  of  lyrics  which  no  later  writer  in  the  Arabic  tongue 
has  ever  equalled,  is  sufficient  to  show  this,  even  if  all  study  of 
early  civilization  did  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  reason 
why  we  have  hitherto  heard  next  to  nothing  of  Turkoman  poetry  is 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  Turkoman  language  has  not 
jet  attained  the  dignity  of  a  literary  instrument— they  have  but 
one  book,  and  that  essentially  foreign,  a  translation  of  the  Russian 
Bible — and  partly  in  the  small  number  of  the  travellers  who  have 
penetrated  to  their  homes  by  the  Oxus  and  have  been  in  a  position 
to  gather  up  their  oral  compositions.  So  little  has  reached  us  of 
the  tongue  of  these  nomads  that  it  is  still  difficult  to  assign  to  it 
its  true  place  among  the  sister  dialects  of  the  great  Turkish  family. 
Probably  Professor  Vambery's  recent  contribution  to  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  is  the  most  important  record  of  Tur- 
koman speech  that  we  possess. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  lan- 
guage when  we  remember  the  darkness  that  broods  over  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  people.  Yomuts  and  G  oldens,  Ohaudars 
and  ImralKs,  have  dwelt  from  time  immemorial  in  the  steppes  to 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  ;  while  Sariks  and  Salar  and  Kara  Turko- 
mans inhabited  in  the  ninth  century,  if  not  their  present  ranges,  at 
least  the  neighbouring  steppes,  between  Balkh  and  Anjoi ;  and 


both  divisions  are  alike  called  "  the  Ghuzz "  by  contemporary 
writers.  The  Chinese  historians  call  them.  "  barbarians  of  the 
mountains,"  and  the  trouble  they  caused  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Celestials  would  warrant  a  more  opprobrious  title.  "  Two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,"  says  De  Guignes,  "  we  obtain  our 
first  glimpse  of  this  people,  living  in  tents  pitched  upon  carts,  and 
moving  in  their  travelling  houses  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
over  the  plains  which  promised  to  furnish  the  best  pasture  for 
their  flocks."  The  next  fifteen  hundred  years  are  very  barren  in 
information  about  the  Turkomans,  but  whenever  they  do  appear 
they  preserve  their  old  characteristics  unchanged.  Without  cities, 
ignorant  of  all  commerce,  they  lived  by  plunder,  and  amused  them' 
selves  by  the  chase.  We  read  only  of  raids  across  country,  burn- 
ings, pillagings,  harryings.  Early  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  were  pushed  over  the  northern  frontier  of 
Persia,  these  nomads  gained  a  wider  celebrity,  and  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  them.  The  Arab  conquerors  were  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  fair  girls  of  the  Turkomans  who  fell  into  their 
hands  as  slaves.  At  a  much  later  time  the  amorous  Ilafiz,  in  one 
of  his  lyrics,  extols  the  beauty  of  a  Turkish  girl  of  Shiraz : — 

I  would  give  for  the  black  mole  on  her  cheek 
All  the  riches  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

The  men  were  strong,  hardy,  courageous  fellows,  of  fin  over- 
awing stature  ;  and  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  masterful  loyalty  of  their  Arab  subjects,  were  glad  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  body-guard  formed  from  the  stalwart 
ranks  of  the  Turkomans.  No  step  could  have  been  less  judicious. 
The  soldiery  soon  won  the  detestation  of  the  populace  and  the  dread 
of  the  Khalifs.  They  would  ride  at  full  gallop  through  the  narrow, 
crowded  streets,  trampling  down  all  whom  they  encountered — old 
men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately.  The  complaints  of  the 
Baghdad  citizens,  and  the  frequent  risk  of  street  brawls,  induced 
the  Khalifs  to  transfer  their  capital  to  Samarra ;  but  the  relief  of 
Baghdad  was  counterbalanced  by  the  heightened  misery  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  who  now  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
body-guard. 

The  Turkomans  now  became  supreme ;  they  proclaimed  and  de- 
posed Khalifs,  murdering  them  now  and  then  with  every  ingenuity 
of  torture,  or  blinding  them  and  then  consigning  them  to  the  doubly 
dark  misery  of  an  Oriental  prison  ;  they  sold  the  khalifate  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  they  massacred  the  townsfolk,  and  pillaged  a 
famine-stricken  country.  Major  Osborn  has  told  the  story  in  his 
pleasant,  garrulous  way,  in  his  Islam  under  the  Khalifs  of 
Baghdad.  At  last  they  were  swept  away  by  a  giant  wave  of 
their  own  people.  The  Seljuks,  who  had  beeii  allowed  pasture 
land  beyond  the  Oxus  by  the  North-Persian  dynasty  of  the 
Samams,  and  had  made  themselves  very  useful  to  their  lords  in 
their  constant  frontier  wars,  were  allowed  by  Mahmiid  of  Ghazna, 
the  celebrated  iconoclastic  invader  of  India,  to  cross  the  Oxus. 
This  fatal  permission  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Mahmiid,  and 
brought  about  an  invasion  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Moham- 
medan Empire.  The  Seljuks,  after  a  short  stay  about  Merv,  swept 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  over  all  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  put 
ail  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Khalifs  body-guard,  and,  becoming 
Moslems,  received  the  respectful  blessing  of  the  spiritual  chief  him- 
self, snatched  Syria  from  the  Fiitimis,  and  Auatolia  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  reared  the  black  flag  of  the  Abbasfs  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  so  universal  a  sove- 
reignty could  endure ;  the  Empire  which  under  Melik  Shah 
stretched  from.  Kashgar  and  the  Punjaub  to  jSicaea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, soon  split  up  into  fragments.  A  branch  of  the  Seljuks 
of  anti-crusading  fame  held  Roum,  or  Anatolia,  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  a  kindred  dynasty,  that  of  the  modern 
'Othmanli  Turks,  with  whose  language,  both  in  grammar  and 
phonology,  the  speech  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  Steppes  presents 
many  close  analogies.  It  is  a  curious  link  in  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  question.  The  Turks  of  Constantinople  are  thed  kindred 
and  successors  of  a  dynasty  which  came  straight  to  Anatolia 
from  the  steppes  where  their  kinsmen  are  now  baffling  the  Russian 
army. 

But  not  in  language  only  is  there  a  resemblance  between  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Steppes  of  the  Turkomans.  The  author 
of  The  People  of  Turkey  describes  the  hostility  that  ever  exists  in 
Turkey  between  the  respectable  orthodox  "  Ulama,"  or  Doctors  of 
the  Law,  and  the  irresponsible,  heretical,  and  altogether  pernicious 
Uervishes;  and  Professor  Vambery  says  that  a  similar  enmity 
is  found  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian,  which  are  traversed  by 
numerous  bodies  of  dervishes,  sent  forth  from  Bokhara,  the  focus 
of  religious  fanaticism  in  Central  Asia.  In  these  wild  regions 
and  among  these  unlettered  nomads,  no  less  than  in  Europanizing 
Turkey,  these  zealots  and  ascetics  find  no  little  favour  with  the 
folk ;  and  the  most  popular  of  the  "  Ulama  "  might  reasonably  envy 
the  reputation  and  influence  acquired  by  their  rivals.  Especially 
powerful  did  these  dervishes  become  when  they  united  the  gift  of 
song  to  their  spiritual  qualifications ;  the  prophetic  bard  is  more 
respected  than  either  bard  or  prophet  singly ;  it  is  felt  to  be 
ouveuient,  or  at  least  agreeable,  to  get  your  poetry  along  with 
your  preaching,  aud  quite  recently  a  well-known  Broad  Church 
luminary  has  given  his  support  to  this  view.  Few  dervish  poets 
attained  to  so  high  a  renowu  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Mach- 
dumkuli,  whose  verses  Professor  Vambery  has  edited.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  Goklen  tribe,  which  ranged  the 
rich  country  of  Upper  Georgia,  and  added  to  its  comparative  ease  of 
life  a  decided  passion  for  poetry.    Its  Troubadours  (Bachshis) 
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were  the  most  gifted  among-  all  the  tribes :  and  whenever  they 
were  seen  approaching-  an  encampment,  staff  in  hand,  and  two- 
stringed  dutara  hung  from  the  neck,  the  folic  turned  out  to  welcome 
them  with  transports  of  enthusiasm.  Wherever  they  wandered, 
over  all  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  in  northern 
Persia,  where  they  acquired  a  certain  refinement  unknown  to 
most  of  their  kindred,  they  were  sure  of  a  delighted  audience. 
Whatever  they  said  was  of  more  account  than  the  words  of  all 
the  holy  divines,  and  even  than  the  Koran  itself.  To  their  credit 
it  must  be  said  that  they  used  their  powerful  influence  for  good, 
and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  moral  principles  of  their  particu- 
larly dishonest  congregations.  Their  poetry  was  rilled  with  the 
spirit  of  that  mystical  phase  of  Islam  which  we  know  by  the  name 
of  Sufism,  and  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Persian 
poetry.  In  this  respect  Machdumkuli,  orthodox  Sumii  though  he 
professed  himself,  differs  little  from  Ahmed  Yesevi,  the  celebrated 
poet-saint  of  the  Khirghis  Steppes,  or  from  the  bards  of  the 
Uzbegs,  as  Bidil,  Fuzuli,  and  Meshreb.  In  the  very  first  poem  of 
the  collection  of  thirty  pieces  published  by  Professor  Vambery  we 
can  see  the  Sufi  leaning,  the  contempt  of  the  world,  the  ascetic  view 
of  life,  and  the  craving  for  a  mystic  union  with  the  spirit  of  the 
infinite : — 

Says  the  heart :  Far  away  from  the  folk, 
I  will  wander  o'er  mountain  and  rock, 

And  the  thought  of  my  sin 

Shall  draw  the  hot  tears  down  my  face. 
Each  man  that  I  meet  is  absorbed  in  thought, 
And,  for  me, — my  heart  is  with  care  distraught : 

In  the  hollows  of  hills,  in  a  lonely  place 

Will  I  dwell  with  the  whin. 

Black  world,  thou  art  vanity  ! 
Man's  life  is  insanity, — 

Turmoil  mad, 

And  Aching  sad: 
Drunk  with  the  frenzy  divine, 
Helpless  to  fate  we  resign. 
****** 

Let  not  this  weary  life  pass  fruitlessly, 

Nor  slight  a  kindly  destiny. 
Early  a-morn  will  I  raise  in  prayer 
Mv  mournful  songs  with  the  birds  of  the  air  : 

Trustfullv 

Will  Machdumkuli 

Yield  up  to  God  his  will  unruly. 
Says  the  heart :  It'  I  can  tit  me  with  a  mate, 
I  join  the  sad  observance  of  the  dervish  state. 

In  their  desire  to  surround  their  poet  with  the  halo  of  the 
miraculous,  the  Turkomans  assert  that  Machdumkuli  never  visited 
Bokhara  or  any  other  collegiate  city,  that  (like  Mohammed,  on 
whom  be  peace !)  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  his 
poetry  cauie  solely  by  divine  inspiration.  They  believe  devoutly 
in  the  visions  which  came  to  him  when  he  was  "  drunk  with 
the  divine  frenzy,"  and  are  convinced  that  the  "  Blessed  "  Prophet, 
and  the  bold  'Omar,  and  'Ali,  and  other  sacred  personages  of 
Islam,  actually  made  spiritual  journeys  to  the  Steppes  to  com- 
mune with  the  Turkoman  poet.  Whether  his  verses  were  super- 
naturally  prompted  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  his  admirers  are  right  in 
denying  him  all  claim  to  learning.  His  poetry  is  purely  Turkoman, 
and  contains  little  that  is  not  either  national  or  religious.  Of  his 
patriotic  songs  the  following  is  a  fair  example  : — 

'Tis  the  troop  of  the  Yomuts  and  Gbklens  a-move  ; 
None  knows  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  rove  ; 
From  lands  far  remote  and  broad  pastures  they  tramp, 
No  man  knows  their  way,  nor  the  place  where  they  camp. 
Let  the  "  Haven  "  engage  with  the  "  Hawk  "  in  battaillc, 
And  the  rocks  and  hills  shake  at  the  clash  of  their  mail  ; 
None  knows  how  their  feet  cling  to  earth  in  the  shock-', 
Nor  which  is  the  "  Lion,"  the  "  Wolf,"  and  the  "  Fox." 
There  are  three  thousand  heroes  with  lances  to  heel, 
Four  thousand  with  muskets  of  glittering  steel ; 
When  the  Tekke's  come  rushing  like  hailstones  a-down, 
None  knows  who's  the  Nomad  and  who  the  dull  clown. 
Like  the  rush  of  the  storm-wind,  they  seize  Isfahan, 
And  hamlets  whose  number  no  ciphers  can  span. 
Machdumkuli,  Lion  'Ali  is  there  on  the  field  ; 
See  how  'Omar  and  'Othman  their  shining  blades  wield  ! 
The  world  is  full-filled  with  the  neighing  of  steeds  : 
Is  this  earth,  or  but  dust,  lies  on  Khorassau  meads  ? 

Machdumkuli's  religious  poems  all  smack  of  Sufism,  and  our 
first  specimen  will  stand  for  all.  A  much  more  interesting  section 
of  his  compositions  deal  with  moral  matters.  This  strange  Turkoman 
dervish  had  very  distinct  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  high 
ideal  of  conduct.  Professor  Vambery  asserts  that  Machdumkuli's 
moral  influence  still  works  for  good  among  the  descendants  of 
those  who  were  first  moved  by  his  words  to  turn  towards  "  the 
right  way";  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  his  fine  picture  of  the 
ideal  warrior  may  have  produced  a  stirring  effect  upon  the  tribes 
whose  prowess  he  extols  with  so  patriotic  an  enthusiasm.  And  he 
had  the  boldness  of  his  convictions.  He  preached  against  theft 
and  tobacco  to  a  nation  of  smoking  robbers.  To  us  his  lines 
against  smoking  can  only  appear  humorous  ;  but  to  him  they  meant 
a  strong  religious  detestation  : — 

God  has  put  thee  in  the  world  with  a  Will,  'tis  agreed ; 
Lo  then  what  thou  wiliest,  0  smoker  of  the  weed  ! 
But  before  the  Judge's  throne,  on  the  awful  day,  take  heed ! 
What  hast  thou  tor  apology,  (3  smoker  of  the  weed  ? 

Thy  body — it  is  shrunken,  thy  strength  is  tied  away  ; 
Thou  babblest,  but  thy  intellect  is  fallen  to  decay  ; 
Thy  nerves  are  stirred  with  twitches,  thy  limbs  a  scratching  need  ; 
These  are  now  thy  symptoms,  O  smoker  of  the  weed  ! 
"•*#*** 


Such  crooked  ways  must  damn  thee  in  Heaven  as  well  as  here  ; 
If  thou  be  man,  abjure  them,  and  to  the  right  adhere. 
By  the  side  of  him  who  prays  not,  the  liar,  and  the  thief, 
Will  stand  the  wretched  smoker  on  the  last  great  day  of  grief. 
O  Machdumkuli,  God  is  dearer  far  than  earthly  day, 
The  Pipe  is  only  bitterness — the  body  is  but  clay  ; 
Sin  is  the  Fox  of  subtle  guile  ;  but  in  the  time  of  need, 
The  Fox  will  not  avail  thee,  O  smoker  of  the  weed  ! 

Love-poems  are  rarer  in  this  collection  than  might  have  been 
expected  ;  and  of  those  that  are  recorded,  not  a  few  seem  to  have 
a  spiritual  meaning.  Perhaps  the  dervish  here  was  too  strong  far 
the  poet  and  the  man;  though  we  do  not  find  love  reprobated  with 
tobacco,  nor  is  the  lover  consigned  to  a  place  in  that  mournful  line 
of  sinners  in  which  the  absorber  of  nicotine  is  to  hold  so  unex- 
pected a  position.  The  following  little  piece,  or  rather  fragment 
of  a  piece,  is  as  prettily  fancied  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
met  with  in  Oriental  poets : — 

Two  score  journeys  over  the  sea, 

If  the  darling  would  only  beckon  to  me ! 

Forty  years  would  1  cany  1113'  chain, 

Or  wander  for  sixty,  for  one  week's  bliss, 

My  life  for  a  look  were  too  easy  a  gain, 

Would  my  dear  one  but  turn  me  her  beauty,  I  wiss. 

And  if  I  am  worthy  to  see  her — still 

Must  the  pain  of  our  parting  my  heartstrings  thrill  ? 

At  a  touch  of  hope  all  sorrow  would  flee, 

Would  the  door  of  her  palace  but  open  to  me  ! 

Altogether  the  Divan  of  Machdumkuli,  even  as  seen  in  a  some- 
what literal  version,  is  a  curious  study,  and  as  a  specimen  of  a 
very  scanty  literature,  and  one  likely  to  be  further  reduced  by 
force  of  arms  rather  than  by  criticism,  it  deserves  a  welcome  ; 
and  Professor  Vambery  has  added  to  his  many  claims  upon  our 
gratitude  by  rescuing  from  forgetfulness  the  verses  of  the  Turko- 
man Dervish-Poet. 


LOSS  OF  THE  B  OR  US  SI  A. 

UNDER  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  Session,  the  tribunal 
which  has  to  investigate  shipping  disasters  is  to  be  conside- 
rably strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  Wreck  Commissioner  or 
magistrate  who  presides,  and  to  assessors  taken  from  the  Royal 
navy,  there  will  be  an  assessor  taken  from  the  merchant  nary, 
and  a  certificated  engineer  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Court  when 
an  engineer  is  on  his  trial.  The  assessors,  moreover,  are  to  be 
chosen  with  greater  care  than  heretofore,  as  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  sailing-vessels  are  to  be  selected  when  the  inquiry 
relates  to  a  sailing-vessel ;  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
steamers  when  the  inquiry  relates  to  a  vessel  of  that  class.  The 
new  Court  will  certainly  be  stronger  than  the  old  one,  and  it  ia 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  latter  was  in  some  respects  de- 
fective, and  investigations  respecting  shipping  disasters  are  now 
often  of  very  high  importance.  Several  grave  cases  are,  it  seems, 
already  awaiting  the  tribunal,  and  amongst  them  is  one  of  great 
public  interest,  which  is  likely  to  test  to  the  uttermost  judicial 
acumen  and  nautical  sagacity.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the 
loss  of  the  Borussia  will  have  to  be  considered,  and,  without 
further  information  than  any  which  now  appears  to  exist,  it  will 
be  a  task  of  very  considerable  difficulty  to  discover  the  reason  why 
this  vessel  failed  so  completely,  or  how  it  wa3  that  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  those  on  board  have  been  saved.  At  present  only  fifteen 
are  known  to  be  living  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the 
total  number  of  passengers  and  crew.  It  was  stated  with  some 
confidence  at  the  end  of  last  week  that  more  had  probably  been 
rescued ;  but  up  to  the  present  none  have  been  heard  of,  and  it 
seems  unfortunately  not  unlikely  that  there  are  no  survivors  ex- 
cept those  who  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  indeed  by  any 
means  too  late  to  hope  that  other  boats  than  theirs  remained  afloat 
and  were  picked  up  by  ships ;  but  for  the  present  it  must  be  assumed 
that  no  other  evidence  than  theirs  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  any 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  sad  catastrophe  which 
caused  the  loss  of  169  lives  must  be  based  on  their  statements.  Most 
unfortunately  their  evidence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  made 
public,  is  confused  and  in  parts  contradictory ;  and  unless  some  of 
them  can  give  more  and  much  clearer  information  than  has 
hitherto  been  given,  it  may  be  found  scarcely  possible  to  elucidate 
all  the  facts.  At  present  some  inferences  may  perhaps  fairly  be 
drawn ;  but  nothing  like  certainty  is  attainable.  A  short  ac- 
count of  the  narratives  which  have  been  published  will  show  what 
discrepancy  there  is  between  them,  and  how  little  is  really  known 
at  present  respecting  this  grave  disaster. 

Certain  facts  of  course  were  ascertained  at  once,  and  without 
dilliculty.  The  Borussia,  it  seems,  was  an  iron  screw-vessel,  built 
in  1855,  and  therefore  decidedly  an  old  ship  ;  but  an  iron  vessel  of 
considerable  age  may  be  thoroughly  strong  and  seaworthy,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  good  reason  for  holding  that  the  Borussia 
was  seaworthy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  although  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  she  was  not  classed  either  at  Lloyd's  or  at  the  Liverpool 
Registry.  She  was  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  the 
Cape  last  spring,  and  was,  it  is  said,  twice  surveyed  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  once  at  Liverpool,  and  once  at  Southampton.  The 
result  of  both  surveys  was  apparently  satisfactory,  and  the  steamer 
took  troops  and  horses  out  to  Natal.  It  should  be  observed  that 
she  had,  lor  a  steamer,  a  considerable  beam  in  proportion  to  her 
len"th,  so  that  she  ought  to  have  been  a  good  vessel  in 
a  tea.     Her  engines  were   not   nearly  so  old   as  the  hull. 
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having  been  fitted  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Summers  in  1871. 
On  the  whole,  there  appear  to  be  no  grounds  for  supposing  that, 
when  she  started  on  her  fatal  voyage,  there  was,  according  to  the 
estimate  usually  formed  of  iron  ships,  any  reason  for  thinking 
her  unsuited  for  winter  weather  in  the  Atlantic.  The  parti- 
culars of  that  voyage  are  very  short.  On  November  20th 
the  Borussia  left  Liverpool  for  Corunna,  Havannah,  and  New 
Orleans,  having  on  board  66  passengers  and  a  crew  of  54  all 
told.  At  Corunna  64  Spaniards  joined  the  vessel.  On  No- 
vember 30th,  four  days  after  she  left  that  place,  the  wind, 
previously  light,  freshened  to  a  gale,  which  ou  December  1st  sud- 
denly chopped  round  from  S.E.  to  N.N.W.  In  consequence^  of 
this  sudden'and  very  great  change — much  resembling  that  which 
occurs  in  the  vortex  of  a  cyclone — there  was  a  very  confused  sea, 
and,  labouring  in  this,  the  Borussia  sprang  a  leak.  The  pumps 
were  set  to  work,  but  they  can  have  produced  but  little  effect,  for 
the  water  gained  rapidly  and  put  out  the  engine-room  fires.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  there  were  eleven  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  and  orders  were  given  to  get  ready  the  boats. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  seems  tolerably  clear,  though,  as  will 
be  shown  presently,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling 
parts  of  it  with  some  statements  which  have  been  made  respecting 
the  construction  of  the  ship.  Of  what  happened  when  it  became 
necessary  to  take  to  the  boats  confused  and  contradictory  accounts 
have  been  published.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  two  only 
kept  afloat.  In  one  which  was  picked  up  by  the  Mallow- 
dale,  a  ship  from  Bassein  in  Bengal,  were  the  doctor  of  the 
Borussia,  the  third  officer,  the  fourth  engineer,  and  seven  of 
the  crew ;  in  the  other,  picked  up  by  the  Fulda,  a  German 
vessel,  were  five  Spanish  passengers  who  had  gone  on  board  the 
steamer  at  Corunna.  An  account  of  the  disaster,  purporting  to 
come  from  them,  has  been  published,  and  another  has  appeared  in 
the  Times,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  third  officer, 
and  one  of  the  men  who  were  in  his  boat  has  described  the  calamity 
in  the  Daily  News.  There  are  some  apparent  inconsistencies 
between  the  narratives.  The  third  officer  says  that  seven  boats 
were  launched,  and  that  in  the  first  which  got  away  were 
the  mate  (presumably  the  first  mate),  thirteen  passengers, 
and  some  of  the  crew.  Provisions,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, were  placed  in  her  before  she  left.  The  next  boat 
to  leave  the  vessel  was  a  large  one,  having  on  board  twenty 
Spaniards  and  some  of  the  crew  ;  and,  just  as  she  got  clear, 
the  lifeboat,  with  two  stewards  in  it,  was  seen  adrift.  The 
third  officer,  with  a  boat's  crew,  was  sent  to  bring  her  back.  Ho 
got  into  her  with  some  of  his  men  apparently,  leaving  five  men  in 
his  own  boat  which  he  took  in  tow ;  but  he  was  shortly  obliged 
to  cut  the  painter,  and  she  was  swamped,  those  in  her  being- 
drowned.  He  tried,  he  says,  to  get  back  to  the  Borussia,  which, 
when  he  left  her,  was  sinking  fast,  but  he  could  not,  owing  to  the 
wind  and  sea.  [n  all  probability  she  sank  in  a  very  short  time. 
After  four  days'  exposure,  this  officer  and  his  companions  were 
picked  up  by  the  Mallowdale. 

The  account  in  the  Daily  News  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  the  third  officer,  although  it  confirms  his  statement  that  all 
the  boats  were  launched.  In  this  narrative  it  is  alleged  that  per- 
fect discipline  prevailed,  and  that,  after  the  boats  had  been 
lowered,  provisions  were  put  into  them  ,  but  that  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  afraid  to  leave  the  ship.  Another  and  a  somewhat 
strange  tale  has  been  told  by  the  Spaniards  who  have  been  saved. 
According  to  their  account,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, they  got  into  a  boat  with  a  lady,  two  girls,  and  the  chief 
officer — who,  in  the  other  history,  was  said  to  have  got  safely 
away.  The  boat  was  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel :  and 
the  officer,  fearful  that  she  might  sink,  clambered  on  board  the 
vessel,  followed  by  the  women  and  the  girls,  who  certainly  showed 
remarkable  activity.  The  Spaniards  were  less  capable,  and  the 
boat  drifted  away  with  them.  A  hole  had  been  stove  in  her  side, 
which  of  course  caused  imminent  danger;  but  it  was  stopped  by  a 
singular  expedient,  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  one  de- 
scribed in  Baron  Munchausen.  A  pair  of  oilskin  trousers  were 
stuffed  into  the  leak,  and  two  of  the  men  sat  upon  them  to  keep 
them  in  their  place.  For  five  days  and  six  nights  the  boat  drifted 
hither  and  thither ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely hardy  fellows,  survived  the  exposure,  and  on  the  7th  De- 
cember they  were  picked  up  in  lat.  330  15'  N.,  long.  350  45' 
W.,  by  the  barque  Fulda,  bound  for  Liverpool.  From  the 
accounts  given  by  the  castaways,  the  captain  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Borussia  foundered  in  lat.  360  N.,  Ion"-.  360  to 
37°  W. 

•  The  discrepancy  between  the  stories  of  the  Spaniards  and  that 
of  the  third  officer  is  striking.  They  say  that  the  chief  officer  got 
into  their  boat  and  then  got  out  again.  In  the  other  narrative 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Spaniards'  boat  getting  adrift; 
and  itis  stated,  with  every  appearance  of  precision,  that  the  first  boat 
to  leave  the  ship  was  in  charge  "  of  the  mate,"  and  that  she  had 
in  her  thirteen  passengers  and  some  of  the  crew.  Of  course  the 
account  of  the  third  officer,  a  seaman  who  presumably  had  his  eyes 
about  him  and  took  note  of  what  happened,  carries  more  weight 
than  that  of  passengers  belonging  apparently  to  a  humble  class ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  hard  to  place  much  reliance  on  it,  since 
there  are  statements  in  his  narrative,  as  given  in  the  Times,  which 
are  not  easy  to  reconcile.  If,  as  he  said — or,  rather,  as  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — he  was  sent  away  merely  to  pick  up  the 
lifeboat  and  to  bring  her  back  to  the  ship,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  doctor  and  fourth  engineer  were  in  his  boat  ?  They  were 
neither  of  them  seamen  nor  part  of  the  crew,  and  were  not  likely 


to  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  the  service  for  which  the  boat  was 
despatched.  His  story,  moreover,  as  given  by  the  reporter, 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  Daily  News.  The  survivor 
who  has  given  that  account  says  that  the  boat  in  which  he 
was  taken  in  tow  by  the  third  officer's  boat,  but  that  she 
got  swamped,  and  that  eight  of  these  in  her  managed  to 
escape  into  the  other  boat.  These  discrepancies  are  very  likely 
due  to  the  reporters ;  but,  as  the  narratives  at  present  stand, 
they  are  contradictory  on  some  essential  points.  As  to  the 
Spaniards'  account  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It  seems 
strange  that,  if  a  lady  and  two  girls  could  scramble  on  board 
the  steamer,  strong  men  could  not ;  but  chance  may  have  favoured 
the  former,  or  the  Spaniards  may  have  allowed  them  to  go  first, 
certainly  showing,  if  they  did  so,  most  chivalrous  courage.  The 
men  have  not  yet  apparently  been  examined  as  to  what  they  saw 
of  the  other  boats,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  questions  are 
put  to  them  on  this  subject  information  of  great  value  may  be 
obtained.  At  present,  as  has  been  shown,  but  little  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  respecting  the  disaster.  All  that  can  be  said 
for  certain  with  regard  to  the  boats  is  that  the  ship  carried  seven 
of  them,  and  that  of  these  two  got  safely  away,  one  containing 
three  officers  and  some  of  the  crew,  and  the  other  five  male  pas- 
sengers who,  from  the  endurance  they  showed,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  very  vigorous  men.  The  careful  and  systematic  investiga- 
tions of  a  Court  will  very  likely  bring  much  to  light  which  is  at 
present  unknown,  and  will  perhaps  make  clear  and  intelligible  the 
story  which,  as  told  by  the  reporters,  is  hazy  and  confused.  That 
a  true  and  full  account  may  prove  to  be  satisfactory  is  by  no 
means  improbable :  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  will  not  be  to  show  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  strong  thought  only  of  their  own  safety,  and  left  the  weak  and 
helpless  to  perish. 

Apart  from  any  question  about  the  boats,  there  is  one  fact  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  this  vessel  as  to  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  The  leak  which  was  sprung  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  one.  Some  large  gap  must  have  been  opened  in  her 
skin,  since  the  water  entered  in  such  quantities  as  soon  to  put  out 
the  engine-room  fires,  the  pumps  producing  apparently  scarcely  any 
practical  effect.  How  is  it  that  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  strong 
and  seaworthy  opened  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  she  had 
steam-pumps,  her  case  soon  became  hopeless  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
any  ship  might  spring  a  bad  leak  in  such  a  sea  as  the  Borussia  had 
to  encounter ;  but  to  this  it  can  be  answered  that  there  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  sea,  though  a  confused  one,  was  not  very 
terrible.  Two  open  boats  lived  in  it ;  and,  although  this  fact  by 
itself  would  prove  nothing,  as  boats  have  often  lived  in 
tremendous  seas,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  one  of  the 
boats  was  injured,  and  that  of  the  five  men  on  board  her  only  one  had 
any  pretension  to  be  a  sailor.  That  a  vessel  which  had  recently 
undergone  two  strict  surveys,  and  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
seaworthy,  should  founder  as  the  Borussia  did,  is  calculated  to 
cause  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  estimate  often  formed  of 
the  strength  of  iron  ships,  and  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
method  of  survey.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  iron,  strong  and 
admirable  material  though  it  be,  is,  like  all  materials,  imperfect 
in  some  respects,  and  that  there  may  be  defects  in  an  iron 
fabric  against  which  no  skill  can  provide,  and  which  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  closest  examination.  There  would  be  some  justice 
in  this ;  but,  even  if  the  truth  of  it  is  fully  allowed,  and  if  it 
is  admitted  that  such  a  leak  as  that  of  the  Borussia  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  rare  accident,  her  loss  must  still  be  regarded 
as  a  most  alarming  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  there  is  one  fact 
connected  with  it  more  grave  than  the  magnitude  of  the  opening 
in  her  iron  skin.  The  ship,  it  is  said,  had  ten  water-tight 
compartments.  How  was  it  that  these  did  not  save  her  ?  They 
ought  to  have  saved  her  to  a  certainty,  however  big  the  gap  in  her 
plating  might  be.  If  the  leak  was  near  the  furnaces,  the  fires 
of  course  might  be  put  out  ;  but  still  nine  compartments 
should  have  remained  free  from  water,  and  she  ought  therefore 
to  have  remained  afloat.  The  ship,  however,  seems  to  have  filled 
steadily,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  told,  sunk.  How  was  it  that  the 
vaunted  water-tight  compartments  were  of  so  little  avail  ?  We 
believe  that  their  failure  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  any  peculiari- 
ties in  the  Borussia,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  was  constructed 
according  to  a  faulty  method,  which  unfortunately  is  still  very 
generally  followed.  Owing  to  this  thoroughly  defective  system,  the 
so-called  water-tight  bulkheads  are  in  many  cases  worthless. 
Some  explanation  of  details  is  required  in  order  to  show  the 
grounds  that  exist  for  this  opinion,  and  want  of  space  prevents  us 
from  treating  this  subject  at  present ;  but  we  trust  to  recur  to  it 
shortly,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  grave  importance,  and  seems  at 
present  to  be  but  little  understood. 


TALL  MUSIC. 

1\  /F  OST  people  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  not  unro- 
-LV1-  mantic  story  of  Rouget  de  LTsle  and  his  thrilling  composi- 
tion. History  repeats  itself,  and  what  happened  a  century  ago  in 
France  has  now  happened  again  in  New  York  city.  Providence, 
according  to  that  delightful  print  the  Iveiv  York  Herald,  has  speci- 
ally interfered  to  give  to  America  a  national  anthem  to  rival,  if  not 
to  surpass,  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  first  intimation  of  this  gratifying 
piece  of  news  is  conveyed  in  a  head-note  composed  of  these  re- 
markable words: — "Columbia.    Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore  on  his  new 
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National  Anthem.  An  Angelic  Inspiration.  How  it  Came  in  the 
Night  and  was  "Wedded  to  Words."  From  the  article  which  is 
heralded  in  this  magnificent  fashion  we  learn  that  Mr.  P.  S. 
Giliuore  is  "  the  well-known  maestro  and  organizer  of  the  Jubilee 
Festival,"  and  that  since  it  has  been  known  that  he  has  composed 
words  and  music  for  a  new  National  Anthem,  "  the  greatest 
interest  has  been  felt  in  the  matter  iu  musical  and  social  circles. 
Excellent  judges  have  declared  that  the  composition  is  so  full  of 
merit  that  it  will  immediately  become  popular."  Of  course  the 
first  result  of  Mr.  Giluiore's  inspiration  was  a  visit  from  a  Herald 
reporter  to  Mr.  Gilmore's  residence,  which  is  one  "  in  which  any 
person  would  love  to  linger."  This  is,  perhaps,  not  only  because 
of  the  comfort  of  the  rooms,  but  also  because  their  owner  is  "  one 
of  the  most  approachable  gentlemen  in  his  profession  when  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  information  for  the  public."  Herald  reporters 
bent  on  "  interviewing  "  leading  physicians  have,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  been  somewhat  freely  snubbed  of  late  ;  and  possibly  the 
person  who  loved  to  linger  at  Mr.  Gilmore's  had  a  keen  recol- 
lection of  other  persons  who  had  been  less  approachable.  In 
spite  of  his  approachableness,  Mr.  Gilmore  was  driven  to  confess 
that  he  could  not  give  any  very  intelligible  account  of  his 
recent  inspiration.  He  told  the  Herald  reporter  with  frank 
apology  that  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  excite- 
ment "  such  as  I  have  never  known  in  my  career,  and  until 
this  heaven-inspired  production  is  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  planned  I  expect  no  rest."  "  But  how,"  said 
the  reporter,  combining  sympathy  with  business  promptitude, 
"  did  this  trouble  originate  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  question  would 
be  so  clearly  spoilt  by  being  paraphrased,  that  we  propose  to  give 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  inspired  composer's  own  words,  as  set 
down  by  the  "  interviewer  "  who  loved  to  linger  with  him. 

It  opens  with  melodramatic  impressiveness.  "  I  was  lying  on 
yonder  lounge "  (this  reminds  one  of  "  Do  you  mark  yonder 
gloomy  cavern  ?  ")  "  in  a  half-dreamy  mood,  when  suddenly  there 
flashed  upon  me,  complete  in  all  its  details,  just  like  a  perfect 
picture,  a  melody,  a  thought ;  I  ran  to  my  desk  and  put  it  on 
paper.  Here !  See  !  There  is  a  change  but  in  one  note.  There 
it  is — the  original,  just  as  it  came  inspired  by  the  angels.  It 
isn't  mine."  (There  is  a  fine  and  characteristic  modesty  about 
this.)  "  It  has  come  from  God.  I  am  only  the  messenger.  From 
that  moment  it  assumed  form,  and  to  me  possessed  a  soul.  The 
melody  filled  my  nature  to  a  degree  that  I  was  unable  to  repress. 
Going  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  attend  the  usual  Sunday 
evening  concert,  I  found  myself  still  in  tho  dream,  charmed.  I 
went  through  the  direction  of  the  music  in  a  purely  mechanical 
way,  sometimes  being  obliged  to  count  the  movements  of  my 
own  baton  to  assure  myself  of  my  own  identity."  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  composer  and  "messenger "  Mr.  Gil- 
more  is  in  the  habit  on  ordinary  occasions  of  conducting  his 
band  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  number  of  movements 
made  by  "  his  own  baton  " — a  method  which  may  possibly  be  a 
little  confusing  to  the  members  of  the  orchestra.  But  then  it  is 
not  every  conductor  who  is  favoured  with  ''  angelic  inspiration." 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  [Mr.  Gilmore  continued  confidentially, 
"I  was  not  there  at  all."  He  conducted  the  band  "automatically" 
through  the  overture  to  William  Tell,  but  Tie  was  really  thinking  all 
the  time  of  his  angelic  melody.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  band  was 
as  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of  automatic  movement  as  its 
director.  When  "  the  melody  "  first,  in  the  words  of  the  reporter, 
"presented  itself,"  all  Mr.  Gilmore  could  say  was  "  Thank  God  !  " 
for  he  felt  that  it  was  a  gilt  from  above.  He  was  then  filled  with 
a  desire  to  wed  this  heavenly  music  to  equally  heavenly  verse  ; 
and,  alter  he  had  struggled  for  two  or  three  days  or  nights  with 
"  something  I  know  not  what,"  there  appeared  to  him  "  suddenly, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  the  picture  of  America  from  her  growth  to 
the  present  time  presented  in  verse."  He  sprang  from  a  sleepless 
bed,  and,  more  fortunate  than  Coleridge,  wrote  down  the  whole  of 
his  inspiration  at  once.  "  I  transcribed,"  he  said,  "  what  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  heaven.  1  believe  it — yes ;  don't  smile,  it  is 
immortal." 

We  now  fall  with  startling  and  harlequin-like  rapidity  from 
heaven  to  earth.  "  How,"  asked  the  reporter,  suddenly  becoming 
prosaic,  "  do  you  propose  to  utilize  this  idea  ?  "  "  In  a  business 
way,"  answered  Mr.  Gilmore,  falling  in  with  the  changed  mood  of 
the  Herald,  "  I  have  protected  myself  by  copyright  so  far  as  the 
music  is  concerned."  Patriotism,  however,  and  recollection  of 
heavenly  goodness,  "  like  an  angel  came"  to  soften  the  hardness  of 
this  utterance.  "  Wherever  the  words  and  music  are  combined  in 
the  schools,"  Mr.  Gilmore  added,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
used.  Indeed  I  think  there  will  be  no  public  occasion  on  which 
after  a  while  the  stirring  notes  of  my  anthem  will  not  be  heard." 
This  shows  belief  on  the  composer's  own  part  in  his  powers;  but  a 
more  practical  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  his'  assertion  that  the 
last  verse  is  especially  adapted  for  every  reverential  occasion,  and 
that  "  for  myself  I  sing  it  as  my  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
my  family  join  me  in  using  it  as  a  part  of  our  nightly  praise  to 
the  Almighty."  Mr.  Gilmore  then  returned  to  his  belief  that 
his  composition  was  one  "  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  grow  around 
a  man  when  he  is  intellectually  in  the  process  of  incubation," 
which,  to  judge  from  the  context,  is  a  less  impressive  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  thought  he  was  inspired ;  and  he  added  that  when  he 
had  finished  the  work  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  fifty  years.  On 
this  the  reporter  ventured  to  "  infer  that  you  do  not  regard  this 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  ?  "  "  Not  in  the  least,"  promptly 
answered  Mr.  Gilmore,  flinging  for  the  moment  all  thought  of 
copyright  in  music  to  the  wiuds.    "  I  felt  that  the  music  and  the 


words  would  make  their  mark  on  the  face  of  time.  They  have 
been  sent  from  heaven,  and  are  an  inspiration.  Such  words  and 
music  never  would  have  been  given  me  if  they  were  not  intended 
for  a  great  and  beautiful  mission."  It  i3  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Herald  has  not  been  able  or  thought  it  well  to  publish 
the  music  of  this  remarkable  production  ;  but  we  may  console  our- 
selves by  reflecting  that,  as  both  were  inspired,  we  may  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  and  that  we  are 
allowed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  words,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  and  last  stanzas : — 

i. 

Columbia  !    First  and  fairest  gem 
On  Nature's  brow — a  diadem, 
Whose  lustre,  bright  as  heavenly  star, 
The  light  of  Freedom  sheds  afar  ; 
Like  Noah's  Ark,  a  God-sent  bark, 
In  search  of  land  through  day  and  dark, 
First  found  thee  held  by  Nature's  child, 
The  red  man  in  his  wigwam,  wild. 
*  *  *  * 

VII. 

At  morn,  at  noon,  at  eventide, 
Oh,  Lord  !  be  ever  at  our  side, 
That  we  Thy  voice  may  always  hear, 
And  feel  that  Thou  art  ever  near. 
In  mercy  spare  from  grief  and  care 
The  nation  bowed  iu  fervent  prayer, 
Who  ask  with  reverent  love  and  awe, 
God  bless  and  save  America  ! 

We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
inspired  rhyme  in  the  last  two  lines.  When  the  reporter 
had  studied,  and  no  doubt  been  properly  impressed  by,  these 
remarkable  lines,  he  asked  if  Mr.  Gilmore  expected  to  supplant 
such  other  airs  as  "Hail  Columbia!"  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  "Red,  White,  and  Blue"?  "Not  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Gilmore,  with  becoming  modesty  ;  but  added,  with  just  and  con- 
scious pride,  "  Yet  neither  of  these  airs  is  American.  Nor  are  the 
words  of  the  songs  as  effective  as  those  which  are  presented  in  the 
heaven-born  song  I  have  handed  to  you.  But  I  think  there  is  an 
inspiration  in  Columbia  that  will  give  it  place  wherever  it  may  be 
heard."  This,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  we  shall  look 
with  interest  for  the  effect  on  the  American  public  of  the  heaven- 
born  song  communicated  to  Mr.  Gilmore  while  he  was  "  lying  on 
yonder  lounge." 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

rpHE  exhibition  of  this  season  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
J-  Painters  in  Water  Colours  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  time 
to  come  for  the  remarkable  notification  contained  on  the  back  of 
the  cover.  This  document  reads  as  follows : — "  The  Election  of 
Associate  Exhibitors  takes  place  in  March.  The  third  Monday  in 
March  is  the  clay  appointed  for  receiving  the  Drawings  of  Candi- 
dates. There  is  no  vacancy  for  a  Lady  Member."  In  other 
words,  the  Society  wants  a  new  Associate,  but  no  lady 
need  apply.  During  the  seventy-five  years  that  the  Society 
bas  existed  no  such  notification  has  been  issued  before. 
Ladies  have  always  been  eligible  for  election,  and  have  always 
been  sparingly  elected.  There  are,  of  course,  two  meanings 
which  can  be  attached  to  these  "  epoch-making  "  words, 
"  There  is  no  vacancy  for  a  Lady  Member."  They  may  mean,  as  is 
generally  reported,  we  believe,  in  the  artistic  world,  that  the 
Council  of  the  Society  has  passed  a  law  excluding  women  for  the 
future  from  election ;  or  it  may  mean,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
it  does,  that  for  the  present  the  gentler  sex  is  represented 
amply  enough  in  the  Society.  At  present  the  Society  con- 
sists of  thirty  members,  all  male,  and  of  forty-one  Associates, 
of  whom  six  are  ladies.  There  are,  moreover,  five  honorary 
members,  of  whom  the  Princess  Louise  is  one.  Out  of  seventy- 
six  persons,  therefore,  seven  are  of  that  dangerous  sex  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  Council,  and  they  form  a  desperate  minority  of 
nine  per  cent.  The  most  crushing  chastisement  that  could  well 
fall  on  the  Society  would  be  the  simultaneous  resignation  of  all 
the  seven  ladies  now  enrolled  ;  and  much  as  we  should  regret  this 
step  in  the  interests  of  art,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
an  excellent  comment  on  what,  viewed  simply  from  the  outside, 
seems  a  mere  aimless  piece  of  discourtesy.  Strangely  enough,  the 
present  exhibition  is  one  which  owes  its  attraction  almost  more 
than  any  previous  one  to  the  exertions  of  the  lady  members  of  the 
Society.  The  Princess  Louise  exhibits  seven  of  the  studies  she 
has  brought  back  with  her  from  Canada  ;  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  in 
ten  works  of  much  interest  and  beauty,  starts  on  a  wholly  new 
development  of  her  fine  talent ;  while  Mrs.  Allingham,  in  the  best 
of  the  somewhat  unequal  drawings  she  exhibits,  has  never  shown 
so  good  a  touch  or  so  delicate  a  style.  We  confess  that  it  is 
impossible  to  record  in  the  work  of  any  of  the  male  members  or 
Associates  such  progress  as  in  that  of  these  two  ladies.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Carl  Haag  display  their  respective  gifts  at  their 
usual  high  level  of  excellence  ;  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  strikes  out  no 
new  path  in  one  accomplished  drawing  in  his  peculiar  style;  while 
of  the  younger  Associates,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
and  Mr.  Buckman  have  all  attempted  innovations  in  style  that 
have  the  interest  of  tentative  essays.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
painters  from  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  very  excellent 
work — Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Moore — have  unaccountably  done  less  than  justice  to  their  powers 
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this  year ;  while  Mr.  Shields  and  Mr.  Boyce  do  not  exhibit  at  all. 
On  the  whole,  however — but  very  largely^  be  it  repeated,  owing  to 
the  ladies — the  exhibition  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of 
merit. 

Having-  summed  up  our  impressions  in  these  sentences,  we  may 
devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  a  survey  of  the  walls,  noting 
in  order  what  seems  to  us  notable.  Mr.  A.  H.  Marsh's  "  Way- 
farers (6)  is  a  powerfully  painted  study  of  two  melancholy  girls 
resting  on  the  road-side.  It  has  less  sickliness  of  colour  than 
much  of  this  painter's  earlier  work.  The  first  of  Miss  Montalba's 
studies  of  the  Thames  in  the  City  must  strike  the  visitor  with  a 
strange  sense  of  originality.  Her  "  Blackfriars  Bridge "  (7)  is  a 
wonderful  tour  de  force  in  colour — the  red  granite  of  the  bridge 
contrasting  with  the  grey  water,  and  the  silver  domes  of  St. 
Paul's  issuing  from  the  mist  above.  A  damsel  in  bright  red,  con- 
versing with  a  robin,  also  in  bright  red,  upon  a  snowy  scene  (13), 
is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Brewtnall's  skilful  but  inhar- 
monious manner.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt's  "  Capel  Curig"  (17)  would 
hardly  attract  blame  for  the  woolliuess  of  the  water  if  it  did 
not  bear  his  eminent  name,  from  the  owner  of  which  we  expect 
much  better  work  than  this.  Over  Mr.  Ruskin's  curious  and 
careful  studies  of  violet  porphyries  and  cream-coloured  inarbk>3  in 
St.  Mark's  (28)  hang  two  more  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba's  bewitch- 
ing views  in  the  City,  "  A  Grey  Day  on  the  Thames  "  (26)  and 
"  London  Bridge"  (27).  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  "Among  the 
Water  Weeds  at  Bisham  "  (44)  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and 
natural  studies  of  cloud-shadow  and  pearly  light  ever  produced, 
even  by  his  hand.  This  is  certainly  the  best  of  ten  drawings, 
all  in  their  way  admirable,  which  the  present  collection  contains. 
Mr.  Macbeth's  "  Landing  Sardines  at  Low  Water "  (59)  is 
clever  and  striking,  but  crude.  A  set  of  three  views  from  the 
Citadel  of  Quebec  (101)  hangs  in  the  place  of  honour,  and 
gives  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  native  powers  of  the  Princess 
Louise.  She  evidently  looks  at  nature  with  her  own  eyes,  and 
possesses  considerable  powers  of  manipulation  ;  it  would,  however, 
he  mere  flattery  to  say  that  these  powers  do  not  still  need  training. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  "To  Market"  (105)  must  not  be  missed  in 
the  most  casual  survey.  Mr.  \\  allis's  "  Luca  Signorelli  "  (122)  is 
painted  strongly  and  brightly,  but  lacks  refinement ;  while  the 
habitual  weakness  of  this  artist  for  harsh  colour  has  beeu  checked 
even  less  than  usual.  Mr.  Parker's  "  St.  Peter's  Street,  Great 
Marlow''(  141)  is  delicately  drawn,  and  pleasantly  suffused  with  rainy 
sunset  colour.  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson  has  found  a  very  good  subject  for 
his  talent  in  flower-painting  in  "An  Intruder  "(143),  a  fat  pony,  who 
has  impudently  strayed  among  the  rich  parterres  of  an  old  bowery 
garden,  and  who  advances  among  the  lilies  with  an  air  of  absolute 
nonchalance.  In  a  view  of  "  Oorte  "  (159),  and  still  more  in 
"Whitby  Harbour "  (197),  we  meet  again  with  the  accustomed 
qualities  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  though  even  here  we  find  some- 
thing evanescent  in  the  drawing  of  the  ground,  which  looks  more 
like  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  a  cloud  than  like  real  earth  and  rock. 
Mr.  Dobson's  "  Daisy  "  (198),  a  little  girl's  head,  very  wide  be- 
tween the  eyes,  is  well  drawn.  A  study  of  hoys  bathing  otl 
"  A  Thames  Wharf"  (247)  marks,  to  our  mind,  the  high  level 
hitherto  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba's  attainment.  It  would  he  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  this  combination  of  mystery  and  light,  rich 
depth  of  shadow  and  silvery  tissue  of  vapour  ;  the  artist  has  dis- 
covered a  new  and  unexplored  field  for  her  powers  in  the  roaring 
channel  through  which  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world  go  up 
and  down,  regardless  of  beauty  or  effect.  She  gives  to  London 
dirt  and  fog  a  new  charm.  Speaking  critically  of  Miss  Montalba's 
painting,  as  we  see  it  this  year,  we  should  say  that  it  has  ceased  to 
have  any  affinity  with  contemporary  English  art,  and,  as  far  as  it 
reminds  us  of  any  school,  it  is  of  the  modern  landscape  art  of  the 
Hague ;  yet,  in  saying  this,  we  would  take  nothing  from  its 
individual  originality.  Mr.  Edwin  Buckman's  impression  of 
"A  Stormy  Twilight "  (281)  is  boldly  felt,  but  expressed  in  a 
manner  hardly  satisfactory. 

On  the  screens  Mrs.  Allingham  reigns  almost  supreme,  except 
where  Mr.  Alma  Tadeina  hangs  his  scholarly  and  highly-finished 
portrait  of  "  An  Old  Roman  Bachelor  "  (356).  The  picture  is 
faultless,  but  we  could  wish  that  the  most  technically  perfect  of 
modern  artists  would  recur  to  his  former  triumphs  in  historical 
painting.  Mrs.  Allingham's  little  studies  of  children  in  bright 
spring  landscape  are  as  fresh  and  natural  as  it  is  possible  for  such 
things  to  be.  "In  the  Duke's  Park,  Albury"  (335),  '-'On  the 
Sands  "  (317),  and  "  Hop-Tying,  Kent  "  (365),  are  each  of  them 
delightful ;  but  perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  deep  dell  of  bluebells 
"  Near  Sevenoaks"  (331),  which  for  radiance  of  light  and  clear 
spring  colour  demands  the  very  highest  praise.  We  notice  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  heroic  colouring  of  the  Nestor  of  living- 
painters  in  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer's  admirable  "  Going  to  Fold"  (360). 

A,  review  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  would  he  imperi'ect 
without  a  reference  to  one  or  two  works,  prominently  thrust  before 
us  on  the  line,  which  form  beacons  for  the  student  to  avoid.  Such 
are  the  positively  execrable  paintings  which,  in  slavish  following 
of  the  elder  Richardson,  continue  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  Smith.  Scarcely  better  than  these  in  successful  imitation  of 
chromolithography  are  the  productions  of  Mr.  Danby,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  in  none  of  whose  works,  as 
seen  here,  is  there  to  be  discovered  the  smallest  study  of  nature  or 
the  faintest  feeling  for  art. 

The  general  level  of  merit  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  is  much  lower  than  at  the  Society,  but 
there  are  a  few  works  of  quite  as  much  value  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.    For  instance,  the  inner  room,  which  is  occupied  with 


studies  in  black  and  white,  contains  drawings  by  Messrs.  Aumonier, 
C.  Green,  Herkomer,  and  W.  Small,  which  are  as  excellent  as  work 
of  this  kind  can  he.  As  an  example,  we  may  as  fairly  take  Mr. 
Green's  "  Firing  a  Salute,  H. M.S.  Victory'"  as  any  other;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  drawing  displays  qualities  in  de- 
sign and  a  sort  of  masterly  delicacy  that  have  seldom  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  such  work  till  now  from  the  days  of  Rembrandt.  But 
these  studies  in  black  and  white  hardly  belong  to  water-colour  ; 
and,  when  we  turn  hack  to  the  paintings,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  the  Institute  compares  ill  with  its  older  rival. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Gow  re- 
present the  best  element  in  the  Institute,  a  school  devoted 
to  historical  figure-painting  and  with  a  penchant  for  mediaeval 
romance.  Undoubtedly  the  best  piece  of  painting  in  the 
gallery  is  Mr.  Linton's  "  Flag  of  Truce  "  (68),  the  garrison  of  a 
beleaguered  city  sending  out  an  old  captain  on  horseback  with  a 
white  flag.  There  are  points  in  this  work,  such  as  the  figure  of 
the  youth  who  holds  the  horse's  head,  and  the  foremost  senator 
who  lifts  his  ivory  staff  as  he  bawls  out  his  last  directions,  which 
Mr.  Linton  has  never  surpassed.  Very  good,  in  a  slightly  similar 
manner,  are  Mr.  Gow's  "  Stragglers"  (78),  two  wounded  soldiers 
in  a  bam  ;  and  Mr.  Lucas's  "  A  Question  of  Date  "  (29),  an  anti- 
quary comparing  some  ancient  suits  of  armour.  Mr.  C.  Green 
exhibits  two  very  clever  and  ingenious  little  pictures — a  lady  in 
the  costume  of  1820  (356),  and  a  gentleman  in  the  ineffably  absurd 
dress  of  1793  (357),  a  narrow  yellow  silk  coat  drawn  tightly 
across  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  and  displaying  a  vast  area  of  loose 
pink  breeches  below.  Mr.  Townley  Green  has  done  better  things 
than  he  exhibits  this  year,  but  his  "  None  so  Blind  as  Those  who 
Won't  See  "  (295),  a  youth  in  a  boat  vainly  trying  to  gain  the 
attention  of  a  girl  walking  on  the  bank,  is  pretty.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Murray  contributes  some  Arab  scenes,  drawn  with  care  and  spirit. 
Mr.  J.  Wolf's  "Storks  Starting  for  the  South"  (55)  is  very 
strange  and  clever. 


REVIEWS. 


ARNOLD'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH.* 

ADMIRERS  of  Wordsworth  must  often  have  wished  for  such 
a  selection  of  his  poems  as  this ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  task 
has  been  reserved  for  the  subtlest,  the  most  sympathetic,  and  the 
most  candid  of  his  critics.  Mr.  Arnold,  while  he  asserts  the 
greatness  of  Wordsworth,  laughs  not  unkindly  at  those  whom 
he  calls  Wordsworthians,  avowing  indeed  that  he  is  a  Words- 
worthiau  himself.  "  I  can  read  with  pleasure  and  edification 
Peter  DM,  and  the  whole  series  of  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  and  the 
address  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  spade,  and  even  the  Thanksgiving  Ode ; 
everything  of  Wordsworth,  I  think,  except  Vaudracour  and 
Julia"  which  probably  no  human  being  except  the  author  ever 
read  through.  Though  almost  all  poets  are  unequal,  scarcely  any 
writer  of  verse  has  both  risen  so  high  as  Wordsworth  and  so  often 
sunk  into  the  commonplace  of  artificially  measured  prose.  The 
mass  of  Campbell's  poems  are  worse  than  the  worst  of  Words- 
worth's; but  Campbell's  lyrical  genius  only  rose  into  half-a-dozen 
flights,  while,  as  Mr.  Arnold  justly  says,  "  What  strikes  me  with 
admiration,  what  establishes  in  my  opinion  Wordsworth's  supe- 
riority, is  the  great  and  ample  body  of  powerful  work  which 
remains  to  him,  even  after  all  his  inferior  work  has  been  cleared 
away."  The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  display,  by  the 
separate  publication  of  the  best  poems,  the  "ample  body  of 
Wordsworth's  powerful  work."  The  selection  is  almost  faultless, 
except  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  imposed  on  himself  an  artificial  re- 
striction by  only  admitting  entire  poems.  The  episode  of  Margaret, 
from  the  Excursion,  was  composed  independently  of  the  poem 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  attached ;  and  a  well-known  extract 
from  the  Recluse  was  published  long  before  that  bulky  auto- 
biography. Some  exquisite  stanzas  might  have  been  selected 
from  Peter  Dell,  and  some  of  the  digressions  and  narratives  of 
the  Excursion  have  a  unity  and  an  interest  of  their  own  ;  but  it 
was  for  Mr.  Arnold  to  determine  the  conditions  of  his  laudable 
enterprise.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  find,  in  a 
generation  which  seems  to  have  no  rising  competitor  for  fame, 
some  proselytes  to  an  orthodox  faith  in  the  greatest  English  poet 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  At  present  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Wordsworth  is  little  known.  Mr.  Arnold  says,  not  inaccurately, 
that  his  reputation  attained  its  highest  point  at  Cambridge  from 
about  1830  to  1840.  Before  that  time  he  had  been  overshadowed 
by  the  popularity  of  Byron ;  and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Tennyson 
began  to  exercise  an  exclusive  attraction  over  his  own  contempo- 
raries and  younger  readers  of  poetry.  The  most  lasting  fame 
generally  descends  from  higher  levels  to  diffuse  itself  among  the 
literary  populace ;  hut  in  his  own  time  Wordsworth  was  almost 
exclusively  appreciated  by  men  of  genius  and  critics  of  the  highest 
order.  Coleridge  felt  an  almost  excessive  reverence  for  his  intel- 
lectual power.  Scott  lost  no  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
genuineness  of  an  inspiration  which  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  his  own  except  its  vigour  and  sincerity.  Rogers  care- 
fully cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  oracular  recluse.  Moore 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  poet,  indeed — not  qual is  ego  vel  Clewienus." 

*  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 
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Byron's  incessant  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  indicated  a  jealous 
suspicion,  though  not  a  perception,  of  his  greatness.  Shelley's 
earlier  and  sounder  judgment  acknowledged  hini  as  the  "Poet 
of  Nature,"  though  he  afterwards  disgraced  himself  by  pub- 
lishing, perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Byron,  a  coarse  and  brutal 
lampoon,  not  only  on  Wordsworth,  but  also  on  his  blameless  sister. 
Both  De  Quincey  and  Laudor,  though  they  sometimes  carped  at 
Wordsworth  under  the  impulse  of  caprice  or  irritation,  in  their 
better  and  more  sincere  moods  fully  recognized  and  eloquently  ex- 
tolled his  genius.  Lockkart,  with  the  enthusiastic  exaggeration  of 
youth,  praised  him,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  the  time ;  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was  misled  by  legiti- 
mate admiration  into  the  same  misapprehension  of  the  quality  of 
his  genius.  Two  able  critics  of  the  present  day — Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen — while  they  hold  few  of  Words- 
worth's doctrines,  revere  him  as  a  great  ethical  teacher.  Mr. 
Arnold  more  justly  asserts  that  Wordsworth's  "  poetry  is  the 
reality  ;  his  philosophy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  put  on  the  form 
and  habit  of  '  a  scientific  system  of  thought,'  and  the  more  that 
it  puts  them  on,  is  the  illusion." 

In  spite  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  competent  witnesses, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Byron,  the  multitude  of  readers 
never  heartily  accepted  the  judgment  of  their  authorized  teachers. 
One  excuse  for  their  obstinate  incredulity  may  be  found  in  the 
mass  of  second-rate  matter  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  an 
edition  of  seven  volumes.  As  Mr.  Arnold  says,  "  Work  alto- 
gether inferior,  work  quite  uninspired,  flat,  and  dull,  is  produced 
by  him  with  evident  unconsciousness  of  its  defects,  and  he  pre- 
sents it  to  us  with  the  same  faith  and  seriousness  as  his  best 
work."  His  want  of  discrimination  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  uniform  earnestness  which  concentrated  his  attention  on  his 
immediate  subject.  His  highest  excellence  may  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause.  He  thought  far  too  little  of  style  and  form  of 
expression ;  and  it  was  only  by  accident  or  on  rare  occasions  that 
his  unpremeditated  language  coincided  with  the  current  of  inspira- 
tion. "  Wordsworth's  use  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Arnold  of  his  "  nobly 
plain  manner,"  "  has  something  unique  and  unmistakable.  Nature 
herself  seems,  I  say,  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  to  write 
for  him  with  her  own  bare,  sheer,  penetrating  power."  His  sub- 
jects are  in  themselves  always  susceptible  of  grave  treatment,  and 
sometimes  of  profoundly  pathetic  effect.  When  perfect  felicity  of 
musical  phrase  is  applied  to  subject-matter  of  deep  intrinsic 
interest  the  charm  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  indescribable.  Mr. 
Arnold  in  his  preface  contends  with  much  force  that  "  the  noble 
and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life "  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  English  poetry.  It  is  certainly  character- 
istic of  Wordsworth.  Caring  little  for  books  or  for  the  pleasures 
of  society,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  solitary  observation  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  to  the  study  of  simple  and  rustic  character, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  domestic  affections  and  experiences 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind.  Other  poets,  with  equal  com- 
mand of  rhythmical  language,  fail  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  if  they  deal  with  trivial  or  fanciful  subject-matter.  The 
description  of  Arethusa's  course  from  the  Acroceraunian  mountains 
to  "the  rocking  deep  beneath  the  Ortygian  shore  "  is  in  the  highest 
degree  melodious;  but  nobody  cares  for  Arethusa  or  Alpheus 
except  because  they  furnish  Shelley  with  the  material  of  a  poem. 
The  dullest  reader  will  pause  for  a  moment  in  reflection  and  sym- 
pathy when  he  is  invited 

To  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 
And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young — 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Wordsworth's  idyllic  narratives  are 
mere  anecdotes  derived  from  his  own  personal  experience.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  prosaic  and  professional  biography  of  his  illus- 
trious kinsman  is  not  without  value,  in  as  far  as  it  includes  an 
account  by  Wordsworth  himself  of  the  origin  of  some  of  his  poems. 
It  was  a  visitor  at  his  house,  and  not  himself,  who  gave  the  cloak 
to  Alice  Fell.  Miss  Wordsworth  told  him  of  the  picturesque 
vagrant  woman  whose  children  are  supposed  to  have  tried  to  im-  i 
pose  upon  him  :  and  she  also,  with  an  eye  for  nature  as  delicately  j 
accurate  as  his  own,  noticed  the  dance  of  the  famous  daffodils. 
The  two  best  lines  in  the  poem  were  composed  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 
The  hero  of  Resolution  and  Independence  was  not  met  on  a  moor ; 
and  it  is  almost  disappointing  to  learn  that  in  his  earl}'  Scotch 
tour  the  poet  abstained  from  visiting  Yarrow,  only  for  reasons  of 
convenience.  Strange  to  say,  Matthew  himself  was  an  imaginary 
person.  It  is  more  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Wanderer  of 
the  Excursion,  as  far  as  he  was  drawn  from  life,  was  intended  to 
represent  Wordsworth  himself.  He  had  often  thought  that,  if  he 
had  been  bora  in  a  somewhut  lower  rank,  he  should  have  adopted 
by  choice  the  life  of  a  pedlar,  as  that  occupation  was  practised 
among  the  Northern  valleys  during  his  early  years.  Perhaps 
no  writer  belonging  to  the  upper  or  educated  class  ever  entered 
with  so  entire  and  unaffected  sympathy  into  the  life  and  ex- 
perience of  his  humbler  neighbours.  Although  Wordsworth 
was  at  one  time  almost  as  poor  as  the  cottagers  around  him, 
he  associated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  friends  of  his  own 
or  of  higher  rank ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  his  powers  of 
conversation  in  the  best  literary  society  of  Loudon ;  but  he 
thoroughly  knew  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  farmers  and 
shepherds  who  are  his  favourite  personages.  The  Lake  country 
was  at  that  time  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  statesmen  or 
small  freeholders  ;  though  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fox  written  in 
iSoi  Wordsworth  says  that  the  statesmen  are  dying  out;  and  i 


numerous  cheap  schools  provided  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion with  the  rudiments  of  learning.  There  was  then  no  part 
of  England,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  now,  in  which  self- 
respect,  independence,  and  habits  of  intelligent  observation 
were  so  widely  diffused.  There  seems  to  have  been  neither 
extreme  poverty,  nor  undue  pressure  of  toil.  When  the  hounds 
were  out  on  Skiddaw  "  not  a  soul  in  the  village  "  would  stay  for 
want  of  leisure  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The  "  candid  friend  "  quoted 
by  Mr.  Arnold  could  not  have  asserted  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  people  round  the  Lakes  were  materialized, 
vulgarized,  or  brutalized.  In  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings 
and  experiences,  Wordsworth  is  never  tempted  into  the  con- 
descension of  making  lofty  allowance  for  their  prejudices  or 
foibles.  He  has  no  objection  to  share,  though  perhaps  with  a 
meaning  of  his  own,  a  fanciful  local  superstition: — 

Grey-bearded  shepherd,  thou  has  spoken  well. 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine. 

The  customs,  the  cares,  and  sometimes  the  sorrows  of  those 
among  whom  he  grew  up  and  with  whom  he  lived,  furnished  him 
with  all  the  materials  he  required,  for  no  poet  better  understood 
the  bent  and  the  limits  of  his  own  genius: — 

The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade, 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts, 
'Xis  my  delight  alone  in  summer  shade 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

It  would  have  been  still  more  accurate  to  say  that  observation 
supplied  him  with  the  knowledge  of  hearts  or  feelings.  The 
thinking  was  his  own.  His  household  probably,  like  others  in  the 
district,  contributed  frugal  alms  to  the  support  of  the  Old  Cumber- 
land Beggar,  who  suggested  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  characteristic 
poems.  Only  one  mind  discerned  by  imaginative  sympathy  the 
true  significance  of  the  old  mendicant  on  his  incessant  round.  A 
less  original  poet  would  have  contented  himself  with  exciting  pity 
for  the  helpless  wanderer,  bent  double,  so  that  he  sees  only  the 
wheel  marks  on  the  road  which  he  travels,  and  so  slow  in  motion 
that  the  cottage  curs  grow  tired  of  barking  at  him  before  he  has 
passed  their  doors.  Wordsworth  describes  his  weakness  and  the 
dulness  of  his  senses  with  touching  minuteness  of  observation ; 
but  to  him  the  poor  outcast  is  mainly  interesting  through  the  un- 
conscious influence  which  he  is  supposed  to  exercise  on  those 
whose  bounty  he  receives  : — 

While  thus  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  Villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 
Bast  deeds  and  offices  of  charity, 
Else  unremembered,  and  so  keeps  alive 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of  years, 
And  that  half-wisdom  half-experience  gives, 
Make  slow  to  feel,  and  by  sare  steps  resign 
To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares. 
Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 
Hamlets  and  thinly  scattered  villages, 
Where'er  the  aged  beggar  takes  his  rounds, 
The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 
To  acts  of  love. 

For  such  involuntary  services  to  his  accustomed  benefactors  the 
poet  hopes  that  he  may  receive  at  least  a  negative  reward  in  keep- 
ing clear  of  confinement  and  the  poor-house : — 

Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age ! 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes, 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
Few  are  his  pleasures  ;  if  his  eyes  have  now 
Been  doomed  so  long  to  settle  on  the  earth. 
That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun 
Rising  or  setting,  let  the  light  at  least 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs : 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit  down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  grassy  bank 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share  his  chance-gathered  meal  ;  and  finally, 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die. 

The  reflex  action  of  gifts  on  the  giver  has  been  often  illustrated 
bv  literature  ;  but  it  remained  for  Wordsworth  to  notice  the  bond 
of  union  which  the  old  beggar  created  among  the  dwellers  in  his 
little  circuit. 

Although  Wordsworth  displayed  faint  gleams  of  playfulness  in 
Peter  Bell,  and  while  he  was  not  incapable  of  indignant  sarcasm, 
his  intellectual  constitution  was  imperfect  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  humour.  Milton  had  shown  that  the  same  defect  is 
not  incompatible  with  almost  the  highest  order  of  poetical  genius. 
But  for  his  unfailing  seriousness  Wordsworth  would  have  been 
sensible  of  the  heaviness  of  his  duller  compositions ;  but,  like  all 
other  poets,  he  must  be  judged  by  his  best  work  and  not  by  his 
failures.  In  the  poems  on  which  his  fame  must  depend  there  is 
no  need  of  the  relief  of  gaiety  and  no  room  for  humorous  con- 
trasts. The  severe  and  pathetic  simplicity  of  such  pastorals  as 
The  Brothers  and  Michael  admits  of  no  variety  of  tone.  The 
sonnets,  which,  with  Milton's,  are  the  best  .«a  the  English  language, 
for  the  most  part  conform  to  the  rules  of  th-.v  kind  of  composition 
by  the  elaboration  in  each  of  a  single  though..  After  elimination 
of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  series,  and  of  much  more  than  half 
the  River  Duddon  series,  Wordsworth's  sonnets  alone  would  go  far 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  right  in  dwelling  on  the  great  amount 
of  good  poetry  which  is  left  when  all  the  inferior  work 
has  been  cleared  away.  Nevertheless  the  passages  which  cling 
most  tenaciously  to  the  memory  are  to  be  found  neither  in  the 
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pastorals  nor  in  the  sonnets.  They  nearly  all  belong,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  remarks  of  all  the  best  poems,  to  ten  out  of  the  sixty 
years  during  which  Wordsworth  employed  himself  in  making 
verses.  Between  1798  and  1808  he  was  iD  the  prime  of  his 
powers ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  decade  he  had  twenty  years  to 
wait  for  the  beginning  of  popular  recognition.  His  manly  and 
simple  character  was  exempt  from  the  morbid  irritation  of  dis- 
appointment, and  his  unaffected  confidence  in  himself  was  never 
disturbed.  He  was  only  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  could 
successfully  prosecute  in  later  years  the  task  of  his  early  manhood. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  recall  the  inspiration  which  had 
produced  the  poems  on  Yarrow,  the  tender  descriptions  of  his  sister 
in  her  influence  on  his  childhood,  the  "Phantom  of  Delight,"  as 
he  described  his  wife,  the  poems  of  "  Matthew,"  and  above  all  the 
recollections  of  "  Lucy."  Once  only,  when  he  had  passed  threescore, 
he  was  for  the  last  time  inspired  by  the  familiar  thought  of 
Yarrow.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  had  accompanied  him  when 
he  first  saw  the  banks  of  the  river,  had  lately  died,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  second  visit.  Scott,  Crabbe,  and  Mrs.  Ilemans  had  also 
died. 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source ; 

The  rapt  One  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth  ; 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Was  banished  from  his  lonely  hearth. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice,  that  asks  in  whispers, 
"  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  't  " 


SPENCER'S  CEREMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS.* 

IN  this  instalment  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  gives  us  a  monograph  complete  in  itself,  of  moderate 
length,  and  ou  a  subject  which  affords  considerable  literary  oppor- 
tunities. The  opportunities  have  been  well  used,  and  it  needs  no 
historical  enthusiasm  for  primitive  humanity  to  find  the  book  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  At  present  it  would  be  out  of 
place,  if  not  somewhat  ungracious,  to  consider  whether  the 
elaboration  of  this  volume  is  exactly  in  due  proportion  to  its  place 
in  a  general  construction  of  the  natural  history  of  society.  But 
one  thing  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  in  handling  this  sub- 
ject it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  than  of  too  little. 
For  the  importance  of  ceremony  and  form  in  all  archaic  institu- 
tions is  a  thing  which  a  modern  reader  finds  it  hard  to  understand, 
and  even  when  understood,  it  is  hard  to  give  a  full  and  lively  belief 
to  it.  And  though  Mr.  Spencer  may  now  and  then  seem  to  take 
needless  pains  in  heaping  up  evidence  where  a  smaller  selection  of 
facts  would  have  served  as  well,  or  to  go  far  afield  for  in- 
stances that  could  be  matched  nearer  home,  we  should  remember 
that  very  possibly  there  are  many  readers  for  whom  accumulation 
and  far-fetched  confirmation  will  not  be  superfluous.  Indeed 
there  are  probably  some  who  will  not  be  persuaded  even  so. 

The  leading  idea  which  Mr.  Spencer  develops  and  illustrates  all 
through  the  book  is  that  in  the  early  history  of  society  and  insti- 
tutions form  has  gone  before  substance.  Seidell's  quaint  compari- 
son of  ceremony  to  a  penny  glass  that  holds  an  excellent  water, 
without  which  the  water  were  lost,  is  not  only  just  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  but  hardly  goes  far  enough.  It  is  not  that  the 
essence  was  distilled  first,  and  the  glass  devised  for  its  safe  keep- 
ing ;  the  essence  could  not  be  made  until  there  was  a  glass  to  keep 
it  in.  To  state  the  position  literally,  and  with  all  its  apparent 
paradox,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words : — "  What  we  think  the  essential 
parts  of  sacred  and  secular  regulations  were  originally  subordinate 
parts,  and  the  essential  parts  consisted  of  ceremonial  observances." 
The  soundness  of  this  general  position  is,  to  our  mind,  unassail- 
able. It  must  not  be  understood  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
support  of  all  the  explanations  of  ritual  and  manners  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  propounded  in  detail.  Some  of  these  appear  to  us 
premature  and  others  exceedingly  doubtful.  On  many  points 
we  should  think  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  any  hypothesis  except  as  an  avowedly 
provisional  measure.  We  cannot  share  the  confidence  with 
which  Mr.  Spencer  reconstructs,  often  on  extremely  slight  in- 
dications, what  might  or  must  have  been  the  conduct  of 
primitive  man  under  certain  probable  or  possible  circumstances. 
Indeed,  "  primitive  man  "  is  an  abstraction  ;  he  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  actual  human  knowledge.  Ethnology,  archaeology, 
philology,  comparative  folk-lore  may  in  vain  be  called  on  to  , 
produce  him.  Thus  far  we  only  know  communities  and  races,  i 
past  and  present,  which  bear  in  their  institutions  marks  of  an 
antiquity  that  seems  to  us  immensely  remote.  What  evidence 
there  is  points  to  certain  kinds  of  uniformity  or  monotony  in  the 
earliest  phases  of  human  society  of  which  we  can  form  any  I 
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coherent  notions.  "  Primitive  man  "  is  a  compendious  name  for 
man  as  we  conceive  him  to  have  existed  in  such  a  stage,  and  may 
be  convenient  if  we  do  not  let  it  beguile  us  into  facile  and  base- 
less assumptions.  We  must  not  assume  anything  about  the 
length  of  time  that  may  have  intervened  between  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  man  (in  a  zoological  sense)  on  the  earth  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  first  "primitive"  society.  Neither  must  we 
assume  that  "  primitive  man  "  is  represented  by  existing  savages. 
Nor  yet  must  we  suppose  that  the  process  of  transformation  from 
the  "  primitive  "  state  to  civilization  has  everywhere  been  alike.  We 
know,  in  fact,  as  certainly  as  we  know  anything,  that  the  rate  and 
directions  of  development  have  been  widely  different  in  different  races 
of  mankind.  And  some  of  the  most  critical  points  in  the  early 
history  of  civilization  are  just  those  which  for  the  present  are  most 
obscure.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  voice  is  with  those  who 
object  to  talking  in  general  terms  about  "  primitive  man  "  at  all. 
It  is  better  to  use  words  commensurate  with  our  knowledge,  and 
to  be  content  with  saying  that  certain  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  civilized  men  are  of  relatively  modern  origin,  and  that,  while 
these  become  fainter,  certain  other  characters  become  more  marked 
as  we  carry  the  explanation  of  man's  history  further  and  further 
back.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer  has  already  shown  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  complexity  of  social  phenomena,  and  to  jump  at  solutions 
which  on  the  face  of  them  are  much  too  easy  to  be  true.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Spencer  is  justified  if,  as  he  thinks,  he  has  found  in  ancestor- 
worship  the  master-key  to  all  the  problems  of  ancient  societies. 
But  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  master-key,  or  that,  if 
there  is,  Mr.  Spencer  has  yet  found  it.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
general  warning  ;  the  controversial  or  controvertible  points  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  exposition  are  not  at  present  raised  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  ;  and,  in  any  case,  they  can  bo  adequately  discussed 
only  by  specialists. 

There  is  one  class  of  facts  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  might  have  con- 
siderably strengthened  his  case  if  he  had  thought  fit,  but  of  which 
he  has,  for  whatever  reason,  made  little  or  no  use.  We  mean 
the  rigid  formalism  of  archaic  law.  The  exaggerated  import- 
ance of  obedience  to  formal,  or,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  language,  cere- 
monial rules,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  are  the  most  striking  features  in  the  early  history  of  legal  pro- 
cedure. And,  happily  for  the  archaeologist  if  inconveniently  for  the 
public,  archaism  clings  to  legal  institutions  with  extraordinary 
tenacity,  so  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  survive  into  the  full  light  of 
civilization  and  can  be  studied  at  leisure.  The  art  and  mystery 
of  special  pleading,  as  practised  in  England  down  to  the  middle  of 
this  century,  and  much  later  in  many  of  the  American  States,  has 
a  real  analogy  to  the  elaborate  rites  of  sacrifice  without  which  no 
Greek  general  ventured  to  order  the  most  obviously  necessary 
movement ;  and  this,  again,  takes  us  back  to  the  habit  of  thought 
expressed  among  modern  savages  by  the  authority  of  the  medicine- 
man. In  old  Roman  and  Teutonic  law  we  find  actual  and  visible 
ceremonies,  the  due  performance  of  which  is  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  legal  consequence.  And  everywhere  we 
find  procedure  minutely  worked  out  and  defined  while  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law  is  yet  largely  deficient,  and,  where  it  is  not 
deficient,  is  vague.  Early  codes  and  law-books,  as  recent  workers 
in  this  field  have  pointed  out,  give  to  procedure  and  formalities  an 
amount  of  space  which  to  modern  eyes  is  vastly  disproportionate. 
No  doubt  special  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  in  some  cases. 
Thus,  if  the  oldest  English  books  are  very  full  on  the  process  of 
compelling  a  defendant's  appearance  in  court,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  preliminary  difficulty  of  getting  the  defendant  to  appear 
and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  was  often  a  serious  one.  Still  the 
broad  fact  remains. 

Further,  the  legal  history  of  Europe,  almost  down  to  our  own  time, 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  examples  of  the  development,  decay,  survival, 
and  transformation  of  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  might  try  rather 
severely  one  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spencer's,  that  no  ceremony 
is  in  its  origin  symbolic.  We  wonder  how  he  would  treat  the 
apparently  symbolic  forms  of  investiture  which  were  exceedingly 
common  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  of  which  investiture  per 
cultellum  was  perhaps  the  commonest.  He  does  just  touch  upon 
the  equally  common  form  of  delivering  part  of  a  thing  intended  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  this  class  of  instances  is  but  a  single  outcrop  from  a 
whole  mine  of  wealth.  In  one  or  two  cases  Mr.  Spencer's  very 
partial  use  of  legal  history  leads  him  into  positive  mistake.  He 
cites  the  form  of  indictment  for  criminal  offences  as  "  against  the 
peace  of  our  lord  the  King,"  as  showing  that  in  early  society  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  ignored.  The  fact  is  that  the  theory  of 
the  king's  peace  marked  the  advance  from  a  state  in  which  redress 
by  private  warfare  was  allowed,  and  the  rights  of  the  public  were 
ignored  (that  is,  of  all  individuals  except  those  directly  offended), 
to  a  state  in  which  some  attempt  was  made  to  keep  order  by  a 
common  authority  for  the  common  good.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer 
says,  "We  may  suspect  that  the  amount  paid  "in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period  for  suing  out  a  writ  "  represented  what  had  ori- 
ginally been  the  present  to  the  king  for  giving  his  judicial  aid." 
Here  his  caution  is  excessive.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
fact.  Neither  need  we  go  so  far  as  the  Kirghis  for  the  custom  of 
the  judge  taking  presents  from  both  sides.  The  discontinuance  of 
that  venerable  custom  is  still  regarded  by  many  of  the  people  of 
British  India  as  an  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  innovation. 

Another  and  more  curious  omission  runs  through  Mr.  Spencer's 
work.  We  have  incidentally  mentioned  some  Greek  and  Roman 
institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Spencer  has 
ransacked  travellers'  accounts  of  all  the  savages  in  the  world,  and 
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has  barely  opened  the  records  of  classical  antiquity  which, 
although  they  mostly  belong  to  times  of  well-advanced  civilization, 
have  preserved  for  us  priceless  evidences  of  archaic  belief  and 
usage.  When  we  say  mostly,  we  of  course  refer  to  the  important 
exception  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Spencer 
overlooks  many  interesting  and  difficult  questions,  and  also  misses 
opportunities  of  strengthening  his  illustrations.  Thus  he  suggests 
that  barter  may  have  arisen  from  the  exchange  of  presents. 
Strange  to  say,  he  does  not  adduce  the  exchange  of  arms  between 
Glaucus  and  Diomedes,  which  is  the  very  instance  he  wants.  The 
exchange  itself  is  made  purely  as  a  token  of  friendship  ;  but  the 
poet  has  in  his  mind  the  notion  that  in  an  exchange  even  of  this 
kind  there  should  be  a  certain  equality  of  value,  and  comments 
.accordingly  : — "  Howbeit  Zeus  then  bereaved  Glaucus  of  his  wits, 
in  that  he  exchanged  with  Diomedes  the  son  of  Tydeus  golden 
arms  for  bronze,  a  hundred  oxen's  worth  for  nine."  Another  circum- 
stance makes  this  neglect  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  still  more 
curious.  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  in  his  ingenious  book  La 
Cite  Antique  brought  together  a  great  quantity  of  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  Greek  and  Roman  religion  and  ritual,  which  he  uses 
to  explain  everything  as  derived  from  ancestor-worship,  in  a  manner 
extremely  like  Mr.  Spencer's  own.  We  cannot  give  ourselves  over 
to  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  any  more  than  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
But  the  industry  and  merit  of  his  work  are  beyond  question. 
There  are  the  materials  to  Mr.  Spencer's  hand,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  thoroughly  competent  scholar ;  and  they  might  at  any 
rate  have  saved  Mr.  Spencer  from  relying,  as  he  too  often  does 
when  lie  enters  on  the  Grasco-Roman  region  at  all,  on  obsolete  or 
doubtful  authorities. 

We  must  remark  that  in  general  Mr.  Spencer's  authorities, 
both  old  and  new,  are  too  much  counted  and  too  little  weighed. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  heaps  up  weak  proofs  on  strong  ones. 
In  the  first  chapter — illustrating  the  general  statement  that  in 
the  early  stages  of  religion  ceremony  goes  before  righteousness 
(which  is  otherwise  abundantly  established) — he  notes  that  "  in 
the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  nine  chapters  concern  the  moral  and 
general  duties  of  the  brothers,  while  thirteen  concern  the  religious 
[ceremonial  and  ritual]  ordinances."  It  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  the  framers  of  such  rules  would  not  think  it  needful  to 
insist  at  large  on  the  rudiments  of  faith  and  morality  which 
would  already  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Order  in 
common  with  all  Christian  men.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  criticism  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  pass 
on  Mr.  Spencer's  omissions  and  superfluities  detracts  from  the 
worth  of  what  he  has  actually  done.  The  defects  are  perhaps 
inseparable  from  the  method  and  conditions  of  his  work ;  and, 
after  all  is  said,  he  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  scattered 
facts  and  made  them  significant  in  the  light  of  general  ideas  as 
no  other  living  man  could  have  done  it.  And  for  the  present 
it  is  more  needful  to  show  that  there  is  a  general  significance 
in  matters  hitherto  supposed  to  be  merely  capricious  than  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  lightly  in  every  case.  Thi3  is  a  task  for 
which  Mr.  Spencer  is  eminently  fitted,  and  the  praise  due  to  his 
performance  of  it  will  be  little  affected  by  the  corrections  that  sub- 
sequent research  and  criticism  may  bring  to  .  his  particular 
hypotheses.  We  have  no  room  to  give  any  account  of  these.  But 
the  book  is  short  enough  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  no  one  in- 
terested in  the  subject  should  omit  to  read  it  for  himself.  We 
should  like  to  add  our  suggestions  on  two  points  of  detail.  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  hand-shaking  as  derived  from  a  mutual  attempt 
of  the  parties  to  kiss  hands  in  token  of  reverence — a  strife  of 
courtesy  ending  in  a  compromise.  Is  it  not  simpler  to  derive  it 
(as  others  have  done)  from  the  offer  of  the  unarmed  right  hand 
as  a  pledge  of  peace  ?  And  there  is  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
list  of  surviving  ceremonial  mutilations  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  at 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter.  We  mean  the  shaving  which  was 
practically  compulsory  in  the  learned  professions  in  England  till 
within  a  recent  time,  and  still  is  so  as  regards  the  bar  in  France  ; 
and  this  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  still  widely  surviving 
clerical  tonsure. 


BOSWELL  AT  HOME  AND  IN  CORSICA* 

rglHIS  volume  might  almost  have  been  entitled  a  Key  to  the 
JL  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  Tour  to  Corsica,  with  enough  of 
the  same  vanity  to  prove  identity  of  authorship,  there  is,  as  in 
that  greatest  of  biographies,  the  hero-worship  which  is  always 
ready  to  gild  the  reputation  of  the  hero  at  the  expense  of  his 
admirer.  There  is  even  some  of  the  just  judgment  of  character 
which  renders  Boswell's  illustrious  work,  both  in  its  merits  and 
its  faults,  the  strangest  phenomenon  in  literature.  In  the 
Correspondence  with  Erskine,  the  gaiety  and  the  folly  which 
help  to  produce  the  piquant  contrast  in  the  Life  overflow. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  have  detected  in  it  any 
especial  knowledge  either  of  men  or  things.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill  is  not  inclined  to  judge  Boswell  harshly.  "Yet  even  he  is 
"  amazed  at  the  downright  impudence  and  audacity  with  which 
two  young  men  ventured  to  publish  to  the  world  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  between  them  when  they  were 
scarcely  of  age."  The  preface  to  the  collection  affirms  that 
had  any  man  found  the  letters  directed,  sealed,  and  adorned  with 

*  Bostvetl's  Correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine,  and  his  Journal 
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postmarks,  he  would  have  read  every  one  of  them.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  finder  of  such  a  treasure  would  have  speedily 
sealed  it  up  again.  The  letters  have  the  transient  attraction 
which  comes  of  youth,  and  a  burning  desire  for  fame.  But  their 
real  merit  is  in  their  demerits.  Every  trait  of  egotism  and  self- 
consciousness  and  impulsiveness  appears  to  furnish  a  clue  to  similar 
features  in  the  biography  which  make  the  foil  and  the  occasion 
for  some  weighty  utterance  of  the  moralist  of  Fleet  Street.  Had 
Boswell  never  done  anything  considerable,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  relish  the  continual  tone  of  conceit  in  the  letters  to 
his  early  friend.  But  we  read  them  with  the  knowledge  which 
readers  in  1773  did  not  possess,  that  it  is  Johnson's  biographer 
who  is  demanding  sympathy  for  as  poor  verses  and  epistles  as 
could  well  have  been  composed.  The  two  friends  mock  at  one 
another's  pretensions;  but  it  is  scarcely  with  an  air  of  expecting 
that  the  world  would  join  in  the  laugh.  Writing  what  he 
probably  intended  at  the  time  to  print,  and  what  he  cer- 
tainly did  print,  be  exclaims  with  transparent  sincerity,  "  Let 
our  wit,  my  friend,  continue  to  shine  in  a  succession  of  brilliant 
sparkles ;  let  there  be  no  more  distance  between  each  flash  of 
vivacity  but  what  is  necessary  for  giving  time  to  observe  its  splen- 
did radiance."  Throughout  these  letters  he  is  to  be  seen  constantly, 
and  with  ever  increasing  pleasure,  exploring  the  recesses  of  his 
own  folly,  as  if  there  could  be  no  more  delightful  study.  He 
knows  he  i's  vain.  "  You  and  I,  Erskine,  are,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
vain."  But,  he  adds  with  meditative  conviction,  "  We  have  some 
reason  too." 

"  A  fine  flow  of  spirits "  was  the  stock  in  trade  with  which 
Captain  Andrew  Erskine  and  Mr.  James  Boswell  embarked  on 
literature.  It  does  not  by  itself  carry  a  writer  far.  Even  at  the 
moderate  altitude  to  which  these  letters  soar  the  favouring  im- 
pulse often  fails  ;  the  poor  young  brains,  overtasked  by  the  effort 
to  be  witty  and  brilliant,  become,  as  their  dejected  owners 
sometimes  lament,  "  insipid,  muddy,  and  standing-water-like." 
One  of  them  apologizes  in  a  letter  of  half-a-dozen  lines  for 
not  having  "  six  ideas  at  present,"  and  for  "  a  general  lethargy  of 
spirits  and  sense,"  because  he  is  "  pestered  with  noise."  He  is  in 
an  inn  with  half-a-dozen  people  in  the  room.  "  Never  was  there 
such  a  tame  subjected  performance  as  this !  "  The  other  cannot 
write  because  he  is  "  lost  in  dissipation."  He  finds  it  "  a  very 
strange  thing  that  I,  James  Boswell,  Esquire,  who  am  happiiy 
possessed  of  a  facility  of  manners,  to  use  the  very  words  of  Mr. 
Professor  Smith,  should  ever  be  at  a  loss  how  to  express  myself ; 
and  yet,  at  this  moment  of  my  existence,  this  is  really  the 
case."  Captain  Andrew,  as  his  friend  calls  him,  must  have 
been  an  agreeable  companion,  with  the  singular  merit  in  his  corre- 
spondent's eyes  of  having  actually  once  "  stood  in  awe  "  of  James 
Boswell,  Esq.  He  had  in  other  respects  some  taste  and  much 
literary  enthusiasm.  But  he  seems  to  be  memorable  chiefly  now 
for  wearing  "to  the  last  gaiters  and  a  flapped  vest,"  and  drowning 
himself  in  vexation  for  losses  at  cards.  His  "  fine  flow  of  spirits  " 
led  him  only  to  a  deep  pool  in  the  river  Forth.  The  desire  to 
maintain  the  level  of  a  similar  vivacity  of  temper,  which  was  half 
physical  and  half  intellectual,  carried  Boswell  to  the  bottle.  He 
died  in  early  middle  life,  like  Erskine,  of  perpetual  claret.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  he  had,  unlike  Erskine,  something  in  his  nature 
of  the  ivy.  His  talents  which,  it  once  seemed,  might  have  been 
wasted  on  "  Odes  to  Tragedy,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland,"  dedicated 
to  the  ingenious  bard  himself,  were  profitably  invested  in  admiration 
successively  of  a  thoughtful  and  generous  patriot  like  Paoli  and  a 
practical  philosopher  like  Johnson.  In  the  exceedingly  interesting 
Tour  to  Corsica,  which  Dr.  Hill  has  with  much  judgment  relieved 
from  its  original  burden  of  Corsican  history,  Boswell  may  be  seen 
training  for  the  crowning  undertaking  of  his  life.  If  the  least 
self-seeking  of  patriots  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  adminis- 
trators is  remembered  at  all,  the  world  must  thank  Boswell.  Paoli 
found  Corsica  unutterably  oppressed  by  the  Genoese,  who,  ex- 
claimed Horace  Walpole  twenty  yrears  before  Boswell  wrote, 
"  make  a  commonwealth  the  most  devilish  of  tyrannies."  Justice 
was  bought  and  sold.  Feuds  were  fomented  from  the  suzerain 
State's  dread  of  Corsican  union.  A  petition  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  in  1738,  which  Dr.  Hill  quotes,  stated  that  "  under 
the  last  sixteen  governors  no  less  than  twenty-six  thousand  Cor- 
sicans  had  died  by  the  hands  of  assassins."  The  Corsicans  rose 
in  vain  against  their  oppressors.  The  Republic  of  Genoa  obtained 
the  aid,  first  of  the  German  Empire,  and  then  of  France,  to  re- 
store its  authority.  France  finally  bought  up  the  Genoese  claims. 
Voltaire  thought  it  a  profitable  transaction  for  both,  if  only  "  les 
hommes  ont  le  droit  de  vendre  d'autres  houimes."  Thenceforward, 
with  an  interval  of  two  years  from  1794  to  1796,  during  which 
Corsica  was  under  British  protection,  the  island  remained,  as  it 
still  remains,  French.  But  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  1753 
the  whole  interior  of  Corsica  belonged  to  the  Corsicans. 

That  was  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  Pascal  Paoli.  Paoli 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Corsican  leader.  He  cooped  up  the 
Genoese  within  a  few  coast  forts.  Without  attempting  to  form  a 
regular  army  he  secured  by  personal  devotion  to  himself  unity  of 
military  operations.  He  even  had  the  moral  courage  to  make 
assassination,  on  whatever  pretence,  capital.  The  horrible  crime  of 
collateral  assassination,  as  was  termed  the  custom  of  vengeance  on 
the  relatives  of  an  enemy  who  had  escaped  beyond  reach,  he  put 
down  by  erecting  a  pillar  of  infamy  to  the  memory  of  the  murderer. 
Boswell  mentions  a  case  in  which  torture  had  been  inflicted  to 
extort  a  confession  of  murder ;  and  Dr.  Hill  remarks  in  a  note 
upon  the  fact  as  a  "  great  blot  on  Paoli  and  the  Corsican  patriots." 
He  seems  to  attribute  it  in  some  way  to  the  Inquisition.   But,  as 
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he  himself  observes,  torture  was  still  employed  in  capital  cases  to 
force  confession  in  France  and  Protestant  Holland.  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  referred  to  the  defence,  so- 
phistical as  it  was,  which  Boswell  himself  in  the  Life  records  J ohn- 
son  to  have  made  for  the  practice  in  the  latter  country.  Paoli,  at 
all  events,  cannot  be  reproached  for  not  having  made  Corsica  in 
ten  years  outstrip  Holland  and  France  in  judicial  humanity. 
The  mere  fact  that  Paoli  maintained  an  unquestioned  predominance 
over  a  race  like  the  Corsicans  indicates  extraordinary  qualities.  He 
succeeded,  it  is  clear  from  Boswell's  narrative,  through  perfect 
devotion  to  the  freedom  of  his  island,  love  for  and  sympathy  with 
his  fellow-countrymen,  combined  with  infinite  superiority  to  them 
in  intelligence,  with  a  noble  pride,  and  with  a  resolution  never  to 
countenance  their  vices  and  corruptions.  "  I  asked  him,"  writes 
Boswell,  "  how  he  could  possibly  have  a  soul  so  superior  to  inte- 
rest. 'It  is  not  superior,'  said  he;  'my  interest  is  to  gain  a 
name.  I  know  well  that  he  who  does  srood  to  his  country  will 
gain  that ;  and  I  expect  it.  Yet,  could  I  render  this  people  happy, 
I  would  be  content  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  an  unspeakable  pride. 
The  approbation  of  my  own  heart  is  enough.' "  A  scholar  who 
had  ranged  through  classical  literature,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  masterpieces  in  most  modern  languages,  he  towered  mentally 
far  above  his  followers.  But  those  acquired  gifts  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  despise  them.  He  admired  as  sincerely  as  he  was 
admired.  "  Go  among  them,"  he  used  to  say  to  Boswell ; 
"  forget  the  meanness  of  their  apparel.  Hear  their  sentiments. 
You  will  find  honour,  and  sense,  and  abilities  among  those  poor 
men."  "  The  Corsicans,"  he  gloried,  "  have  a  steady  resolution 
that  would  amaze  you.  I  wish  you  could  see  one  of  them  die." 
Boswell,  who  delighted  above  all  things  in  executions  and  similar 
horrors,  probably  echoed  the  wish.  Never  did  a  ruler  understand 
better  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  hearts  of  a  people.  But  it  was 
done  by  virtue  of  sharing  the  same  emotions  which  moved  the 
crowd  ;  only  in  him  they  were  refined  and  elevated.  lie  had 
studied  metaphysics,  and  explored  the  scientific  bases  of  theology  and 
morality  ;  but  the  real  safeguard  which  had  kept  him  pure  in  life 
while  an  officer  in  the  lax  Neapolitan  army,  .and  about  a  licentious 
Court,  was  the  preoccupation  of  his  constant  purpose  to  be  his 
country's  deliverer.  The  friend  of  Rousseau,  he  was  yet  the 
most  orthodox  of  believers.  Frederick  the  Great  was  one  of  his 
heroes  for  his  splendid  achievements  against  Austria ;  but  he 
could  see  nothing  beautiful  iu  the  scepticism  of  a  genius. 
Speaking  of  the  King's  epistle  to  Marshal  Keith,  he  remarked, 
with  delicate  irony,  "  C'est  une  belle  consolation  pour  un  vieux 
general  mourant, '  en  peu  de  temps  vous  ne  serez  plus.'  "  He  had 
no  love  for  "  les  diseurs  de  bons  mots,"  he  told  Boswell ;  but 
Boswell  heard  bons  mots  from  him.  For  Corsica  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast. His  heart  was  so  full  of  his  country  that  love  of  Corsica 
gifted  him  with  a  kind  of  second  sight  where  its  interests  were 
concerned.  Boswell  believed,  and  readers  of  Boswell  will  believe, 
that  there  was  no  pious  fraud  in  this.  He  himself  said,  "  I  can 
give  you  no  clear  explanation  of  it.  I  only  tell  you  facts.  Some- 
times I  have  been  mistaken ;  but  in  general  these  visions  have 
proved  true."  His  mind  doubtless  continued  in  sleep  the  calcu- 
lations which  absorbed  it  waking,  and  leaped  to  conclusions  with- 
out halting  at  premisses.  The  faculty  did  not  surprise  his 
Corsicans.  Of  course  their  "  General,"  "  questo  grand'  uomo 
mandato  per  Bio  a  liberare  la  patria,"  as  they  used  to  describe  him 
to  Boswell,  was  a  seer.  One  species  of  second  sight  he  possessed 
of  no  supernatural  pretensions,  but  at  least  as  useful.  He  had 
learned  to  read  minds  through  faces.  We  wonder  how  many  of 
our  readers  remember  the  story  of  his  choice  of  a  hangman.  From 
want  of  a  hangman  Paoli,  when  he  took  the  Government,  had 
been  obliged  to  shoot  criminals,  and  Corsicans  have  no  objection 
to  b9  shot.  At  last  a  Sicilian  chanced  to  come  with  a  message. 
"  Ecco  il  boia,"  cried  Paoli,  "  behold  our  hangman."  He  bid  them 
ask  the  man  if  he  would  accept  the  office ;  and  his  answer  was  : — 
"  My  grandfather  was  a  hangman  ;  my  father  was  a  hangman  ;  I 
have  been  a  hangman  myself,  and  am  willing  to  continue  so." 
Boswell,  who  with  shuddering  delight  visited  the  poor  cowerino- 
wretch,  was  informed  that  one  death  by  his  abhorred  hands  had 
more  effect  than  twenty  executions  by  firearms.  So  entire  was 
Paoli's  trust  in  himself  and  his  people  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  even  of  owing  freedom  to  foreign  aid.  He  desired 
English  friendship  rather  than  an  English  alliance.  "  The  less 
assistance,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "we  have  from  allies,  the  greater 
our  glory."  "  Wo  may  have  foreign  Powers  for  our  friends ; 
but  they  must  be  friends  at  arm's  length."  When  we  recollect 
how  at  a  later  period  England,  in  accepting  the  gift  of  Corsica, 
appointed  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  Viceroy,  and  not  Paoli,  we  are  not 
astonished  at  Paoli's  prescient  doubt  of  the  working  character  of 
a  league  which  should  transfer  the  dominant  influence  in  affairs  to 
a  foreign  State.  He  was  even  jealous  that  Corsica  had  to  rely  on 
a  Sicilian  hangman.  He  rejoiced  when  a  Corsicau  was  willing  to 
have  his  capital  sentence  commuted  for  the  functions  of  exfeu- 
tioner. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  cares  of  chief,  and  Corsican  chief,  and 
though  beset  by  daily  and  nightly  peril  from  Genoese  assassins, 
who  had  to  be  warded  off  by  vigilant  sentries  and  half-a-dozen 
fierce  dogs  within  and  without  his  chamber,  Paoli  is  described  by 
Boswell  as  showing  invariably  "the  most  perfect  ease  of  be- 
haviour." We  suspect  Boswell  does  not  mean  by  this  exactly  the 
"facility  of  manners  "  for  which  Adam  Smith  "commended' him. 
The  general  was  always  accessible.  He  would,  Boswell  declares, 
have  been  "  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  diambre."  Boswell  himself  says 
it,  and  he  must  have  known.    To  pass  the  on!e;,l  of  the  Teat 


original  of  modern  "  interviewers  "  and  never  be  ridiculous  to  him, 
or,  what  is  more  important,  to  his  readers,  demonstrates  an  ex- 
ceptionally great  and  genuine  character.  Whatever  his  fortune  in 
life  he  became  it.  He  ruled  by  right  divine  at  Sollacard.  In  the 
midst  of  the  adulations  of  Versailles  and  Paris,  when  in- 
vited thither  by  Mirabeau,  he  preserved  his  self-respect.  The 
only  charge  which  could  be  brought  against  him  by  Walpole 
as  a  courtier  at  St.  James's  was  ''  the  simplicity  of  his  whole 
appearance."  Walpole  had  apparently  expected  to  meet  a 
brigand  chief  with  dagger  and  pistols  in  his  waistband.  He  could 
sustain  a  conversation  with  Br.  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  presence 
of  the  avowed  worshipper  of  both.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  refresh  our 
recollection  of  so  noble  a  personage.  Yet  we  must  confess  that 
the  traces  of  Boswell's  vanity  and  egotism  are  to  the  full  as  en- 
gaging as  the  spectacle  of  his  host's  serene  virtue.  Even  the  first 
sentence  is  charming : — "  Having  resolved,"  he  writes,  "  to  pass 
some  years  abroad  for  my  instruction  and  entertainment,  I  con- 
ceived a  design  of  visiting  the  island  of  Corsica."  The  fact  was 
he  bad  been  sent  by  his  father  simply  to  study  civil  law  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  and  after  a  few  months  played  the  truant 
in  Italy.  The  Corsicans  took  him  for  an  envoy  sent  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  them.  He  disclaimed  the  honour.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  how  Boswell  would  disclaim  any  honour ;  "  and 
I  was  considered  a  very  close  young  man."  "  I  therefore  just 
allowed  them  to  make  a  minister  of  me."  He  had  expected  to 
find  savagery,  and  was  astonished  to  meet  with  an  engraving  after 
Bafiaelle.  Johnson  could  not  have  surpassed  his  comment  on  the 
execution  of  the  print : — "  There  was  no  necessity  for  its  being 
well  done.  To  see  the  thing  at  all  was  what  surprised  me."  At 
Bastelica  he  expatiated  to  a  crowd  on  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and 
warned  the  Corsicans,  who  live  chiefly  on  chestnuts,  against  luxury. 
Dr.  Hill  cruelly  appends,  by  way  of  gloss,  an  extract  from  a  subse- 
quent letter  of  the  preacher  to  his  friend  Temple : — "  I  give  admirable 
dinners  and  good  claret ;  and  the  moment  I  go  abroad  again  I  set  up 
my  chariot."  On  bis  first  introduction  the  General  looked  at  him 
"with  a  steadfast,  keen,  and  penetrating  eye,  as  if  he  searched  my 
very  soul."  Boswell  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  till  he  became  con- 
scious, we  suppose,  that  Paoli  understood  he  was  no  hero.  "  I 
made  myself  known  to  him,"  he  writes  ;  and  an  odd  discovery 
must  Boswell's  character  have  been  to  this  king  of  men.  "  My 
flow  of  gay  ideas  relaxed  his  severity."  Paoli  must  indeed  have 
soon  come  to  the  bottom  of  that  innocently  babbling  brook.  But 
he  acted  as  if  he  had  for  visitor  a  future  statesman.  Boswell,  when 
he  rode  out,  was  mounted  on  the  General's  own  horse,  with  rich 
furniture  of  crimson  velvet,  and  with  broad  gold  lace  ;  "  and  I  had 
my  guards  marching  along  with  me.  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge 
a  momentary  pride  in  this  parade."  Visions  of  that  rich  furniture 
and  broad  gold  lace  may  have  consoled  him  for  many  rude  rebuffs 
the  world  had  in  store  for  him.  "  I  got,"  he  writes  later  on,  "a 
Corsican  dress  made,  in  which  I  walked  about  with  an  air  of  true 
satisfaction."  The  "  good  peasants  and  soldiers  used  to  call  me 
the  ambasciatore  Iuglese."  He  had  apparently  soon  left  off  repu- 
diating the  distinction ;  for,  "  I  bid  them  hope  for  an  alliance  with 
us."  Still,  being  a  reputed  ambassador  did  not  prevent  him  from 
playing  to  them  upon  the  German  flute.  One  morning  he  sang  to 
them  Garrick's  song,  "  Hearts  of  Oak."  They  were  enthusiastic; 
"  it  was  quite  a  joyous  riot."  He  ceased  to  be  a  diplomatist.  "  1 
fancied  myself  to  be  a  recruiting  sea-ofHcer."  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  more  comic  picture,  Boswell  as  an  ambassador  or 
Boswell  as  a  first  lieutenant.  The  former,  however,  was  his 
favourite  character  in  Corsica.  He  gravely  consulted  Paoli  on  the 
matter.  "  Talking  of  various  schemes  of  life  fit  for  a  man  of 
spirit  and  education,"  as  obviously  was  Boswell,  "  I  mentioned  to 
him  that  of  being  a  foreign  Minister."  Paoli  replied,  with  infinite 
gravity,  that  "  he  thought  it  a  very  agreeable  employment  for  a  man 
of  parts  and  address  during  some  years  of  his  life."  At  another  time 
he  was  the  travelled  and  sated  man  of  the  world  who  had  "  ex- 
hausted all  the  sweets  of  his  being."  "I  told  him  that  I  had 
almost  become  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in  active  life."  With 
infinite  courtesy  Paoli  condescended  to  treat  the  depression  as  of 
real  consequence,  and  reasoned  him  out  of  it.  A  finished  courtier 
like  this  must,  indeed,  have  "  smiled  a  good  deal  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  him  so  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  polite." 

No  doubt,  however,  Paoli  found  Boswell  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  understood  enough  of  the  English  nature  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  nimble  tongue  which  could  circulate  among  English- 
men— if  not,  as  he  suggested  to  Boswell,  "  at  your  Court " — 
a  belief  that  Corsicans  might  be  allowed  to  free  themselves  with- 
out danger  to  civilisation.  Boswell,  on  his  side,  was  collecting 
materials,  noted  down  carefully  every  night,  for  a  book.  To  be  an 
author  was  more  to  him  who  knew  himself  than  to  most  men. 
"  To  preserve  an  uniform  dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every 
day,"  avows  Boswell  in  his  preface,  "  is  hardly  possible.  The 
author  of  an  approved  book  may  allow  his  natural  disposition  an 
easy  play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  of  superior  genius  when  he 
considers  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an  author  he  never 
ceases  to  be  respected."  He  had  only  too  accurate  a  prevision  of 
his  own  defects  when  he  remarks  that  the  writer  of  "  a  book  ap- 
proved by  the  world  has  established  himself  as  a  respectable  cha- 
racter in  distant  society  without  any  danger  of  having  that  character 
lessened  by  the  observation  of  his  weaknesses."  When  a  third 
edition  was  demanded  be  became  yet  more  certain  that  he  might 
indulge  his  folly  as  freely  as  an  Antinomian  without  dis- 
paragement. He  was  the  friend  of  Paoli,  and  therefore  "set 
iree  for  ever  from  a  slavish  timidity  in  the  presence  of  great 
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men."  He  Lad  the  infallible  testimony  of  "  my  revered  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  to  the  "  wise  and  noble  curiosity  which 
had  led  him  where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever 
was  before."  He  had  sold  two  editions  of  his  Tour,  and 
was  issuing-  a  third.  Ilis  preface  to  the  third  edition  con- 
cludes : — "  When  I  first  ventured  to  send  this  book  into  the 
world  I  fairly  owned  an  ardent  desire  for  literary  fame.  I  have 
obtained  my  desire,  and  whatever  clouds  may  obscure  my  days,  I 
can  now  walk  among-  the  rocks  and  woods  of  my  ancestors  with 
an  agreeable  consciousness  that  I  have  done  something  worthy." 
Well  might  his  revered  friend  have  written  about  the  same 
time: — "  I  wish  you  would  empty  your  head  of  Corsica,  which,  1 
think,  has  filled  it  rather  too  long." 

But  the  present  generation  has  had  no  opportunity  of  being  tired 
to  death  with  Boswell's  stories  of  Corsica,  or  with  the  spectacle 
of  his  airs  as  he  paraded  dressed  as  a  Corsican  chief.  It  may  well 
be  grateful  to  Dr.  Hill  both  for  recalling  to  its  knowledge  a  very 
picturesque  narrative,  and  for  himself  telling  the  story  of  the 
Corsican  war,  or  wars,  of  independence  with  clearness  and  vigour. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Correspondence  between  Boswell  and 
Erskine  there  is  something  still  better  in  the  results  of  a  ripe 
acquaintance  with  the  Johnsonian  cycle  of  literature  and  society. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  volume  signs  are  visible  that  the 
whole  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  The  printer  has  shown  taste  in 
reproducing  the  original  title-pages.  Even  the  spelling  has  been 
benevolently  preserved.  Not  a  final  k  after  c,  or  a  single  "  u  in 
the  last  syllable  of  words  which  end  in  our"  has  been  omitted. 
Deference  has  been  paid  to  Boswell's  expressed  hope  that,  ''should 
this  work  at  any  future  time  be  reprinted,  care  will  be  taken  of 
my  orthography."  Faith  has  been  kept  in  more  important 
matters.  The  introductions  and  the  Notes  comprise  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  obscure  allusions;  but  the  former 
are  carefully  restricted  to  preparing  readers  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  narrative  and  the  letters ;  the  notes  never  vie  in  rivalry  with 
the  text. 


ORIISBFS  POEM  OF  THF.  CID.* 

rPHIS  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  little  book.  It  is,  in 
J-  fact,  so  good  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  so  thorough  that  our  main 
criticism  of  it  has  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  serious  regret  that 
Mr.  Ormsby  did  not  see  his  way  to  making  it  much  longer  and 
more  complete.  He  tells  us  that  the  book  was  not  intended  for 
students  of  Spanish  literature.  If  so,  it  is  dillicult  to  understand 
what  audience  it  is  to  address  successfully.  For  while  the 
student  will  grumble  at  the  book's  incompleteness,  the  general 
reader  will  scarcely  be  beguiled  into  swallowing  so  much  informa- 
tion as  is  here  given  about  a  subject  wholly  remote  from  him 
merely  because  the  book  is  short  and  the  author's  learning  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible.  There  is  just  now  no  general  public 
in  England  for  Spanish  themes  of  a  purely  literary  or  antiquarian 
kind.  Spanish  ways  and  thoughts,  especially  the  ways  and  thoughts 
of  old  Spain,  are  so  far  removed  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman  that  no  dressing  up  can  make  the  literature  which 
embodies  them  otherwise  than  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable  to  him. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
when  the  most  vital  everyday  politics  of  England  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  crossed  and  shaped  by  those  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniard  and  his  life  were  then  matters  of  real 
interest,  however  odious  and  unpalatable,  to  a  large  English  public  ; 
and  endeavours  to  popularize  information  about  them  were  well 
worth  the  making,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  crop  of  books 
concerned  with  Spanish  matters  of  all  kinds  printed  in  England 
between  1550  and  1650.  But  nowadays  times  are  changed;  and, 
with  an  exception  or  two  here  and  there — Mr.  Grant  Dufi'  writing 
on  Senor  Castelar,  or  a  lively  book  of  travels  which  promises  to  be 
practically  useful,  or  an  occasional  translation  of  a  Spanish  novel 
— the  general  English  reader  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything 
Spanish.  Southey  thought  otherwise.  His  Chronicle  of  the  Cid 
was  directed  to  the  general  reader  :  so  was  Lockhart's  work  ;•  and 
in  both  cases  every  consideration  of  permanent  value  was  sacrificed 
to  the  pursuit  of  that  unsatisfactory  being  who  has  long  ago  de- 
serted Southey  and  is  now  fast  deserting  Lockhart.  That  so  com- 
petent a  student  as  Mr.  Ormsby  should  have  chosen  to  work  on 
the  same  unfruitful  lines  is  real  matter  for  disappointment.  In- 
stead of  briugi  ng  down  his  book  to  the  level  of  a  supposed  general 
audience  which  does  not  exist,  it  would  surely  have  been  far  better 
to  appeal  to  an  audience  that  does  exist — to  that  small  body  of 
persons  in  England,  well  known  to  the  London  booksellers, 
who  are  fanatics  for  all  that  concerns  old  Spain,  and  whi>,  at  pre- 
sent compelled  to  look  abroad  for  all  the  information  worth  having 
on  their  favourite  subject,  would  have  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
a  serious  and  exhaustive  English  book  on  such  a  topic  as  the 
poem  of  the  Cid.  Nor  would  such  a  book  have  appealed  to 
English  students  only.  It  would  have  reached  a  European  public, 
and  not  a  particularly  small  one.  In  Germany  and  France,  not  to 
speak  of  Spain  itself,  where  Ticknor's  great  book  has  been 
eagerly  appropriated  and  made  use  of,  and  where  all  foreign  work 
on  Spanish  literature  is  carefully  watched  by  a  large  number  of 
"  aficionados,"  there  are  circles  of  readers  who  would  have  en- 
sured its  success  if  Mr.  Ormsby  had  chosen  to  write  it.  At  this 
moment,  indeed,  such  a  book  is  in  process  of  writing  in  Germany. 

*  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.  A  Translation  from  the  Spanish,  with  Intro- 
duction mid  Notes,  by  John  Ormsby.    Loudon  :  Longmans.  1879. 


We  have  just  received  the  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Poema 
by  a  German  student,  Herr  Karl  Vollmoller,  which  contains  the  text 
carefully  reprinted  from  the  only  existing  MS.,  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  a  glossary,  being  announced  as  to  follow  in  the  second 
part.  So  far  so  good.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  done  by 
whatever  competent  person  will  do  it.  But  a  little  change  of  aim, 
and  some  months'  more  labour  on  Mr.  Ormsby 's  part,  would  have 
given  an  Englishman  the  credit  of  the  task,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  many  admirable  literary  qualities  displayed  in  the  little  book 
before  us,  would  have  secured  to  the  reader,  not  only  learning 
and  accuracy  in  its  fulfilment,  but  adequate  literary  form  and 
expression  to  boot. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  Mr.  Ormsby 's  omissions  to  his 
performance.  He  gives  us  a  mixed  prose  and  verse  translation  of 
the  poem,  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  various  larger  critical 
questions  connected  with  it  and  with  its  hero,  and  four  short 
appendices  on  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  the  Cid,  the  chro- 
nology of  his  life  and  times,  his  titles,  and  the  structure  and 
versification  of  the  poem.  The  introduction  adds  little 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  Cid 
literature,  but  it  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  chief  results  of 
that  literature,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Ormsby  has  not  only  read  his 
books,  but  digested  them.  He  makes  one  point,  indeed,  which,  if 
not  altogether  a  new  one,  has  not,  as  far  as  wo  remember,  been  so 
well  stated  before.  Ferdinand  Wolf  long  ago  pointed  out,  in 
correction  of  Bouterwek,  that  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Poema 
del  Cid  was  by  no  means  that  of  writing  a  chronicle  of  his  hero's 
life  and  doings  after  the  common  pattern  of  the  chansons  de  geste. 
The  narrative  concerns  only  the  latter  portion  of  the  Cid's  career 
— that  is  to  say,  the  adventures  and  campaigns  following  his  last 
exile  from  Castile  in  1081,  and  culminating  in  the  conquest  of 
Valencia  in  1094  ;  and  it  is  not  upon  these  campaigns,  in  spite  of 
the  poet's  genuine  love  for  fighting  scenes  and  Homeric  power  of 
painting  them,  nor  even  on  the  conquest  of  Valencia  itself,  which 
is  described  in  a  few  lines,  that  the  true  emphasis  of  the  poem 
rests.  It  was  really  written  for  the  sake  of  the  story  of  the  Cid's 
daughters  and  their  marriages,  which  occupies  its  second  half,  and 
to  which  the  first  half  is  practically  introductory.  The  first  object 
of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  upward  progress  of  the  Cid  from 
the  humiliation  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  original  sons-in-law,  the 
Infantes  of  Carrion,  to  the  glory  reflected  on  the  hero  and  his  race 
by  his  daughters'  second  marriage  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre 
and  Aragon  ;  just  as  the  underplot  of  the  poem,  so  to  speak, 
describes  his  rise  from  the  position  of  a  poverty-stricken  exile  to 
that  of  the  rich  and  powerful  ruler  of  Valencia.  The  true  climax 
of  the  poem  is  reached  when  the  poet  exclaims,  after  chronicling 
the  second  pair  of  weddings — 

Hoy  los  reyes  de  Espanna  sos  parientes  son ! 
To-day  the  kings  of  Spain  are  his  kinsmen— 

a  famoi  end  disputed  line  which  led  Wolf  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  poem  was  recited  as.  an  epithalamium  at  some  royal  wedding, 
probably  that  of  Blanea  of  Navarre,  the  Cid's  great  grand- 
daughter, to  Sancho  III.  of  Castile  in  1151.  In  his  description  of 
the  first  aim  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Ormsby  is  at  one  with  previous 
critics.  He  points  out  that  the  incident  of  the  Infantes  of  Carrion  is 
almost  certainly  wholly  unhistorical,  and  was  therefore  either  in- 
vented by  the  poet  or  at  least  shaped  by  him  out  of  earlier  ballads^ 
for  the  sake  of  heightening  his  climax  and  exalting  the  final  good 
fortune  of  his  hero.  Not,  however,  for  this  purpose  only.  There 
comes  in  a  second  motive  to  explain  this  story  of  the  Infantes, 
which  is  well  and  freshly  put  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  which  requires 
to  be  understood  before  we  can  appreciate  the  full  merit  of  the 
poem  and  its  unique  position  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  literature. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,"  says  Mr.  Ormsby,  "  that 
the  poem  is  in  fact  an  expression  of  Castilian  spirit,,  finding  vent 
not  only  in  the  exaltation  of  a  representative  Castilian  hero,  but 
also  in  the  depreciation  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Castile,  repre- 
sented by  the  highest  of  the  nobility  of  Leon."  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
political  satire  on  Leon  and  the  Leonese  nobility,  written 
by  a  Castilian  at  a  time  when  before  the  union  of  Leon 
and  Castile  under  St.  Ferdinand  a  state  of  chronic  rivalry 
and  jealousy  existed  between  the  elder  aristocratic  Leon 
and  her  younger  rival  Castile.  Not  only  are  the  Infantes  of 
Carrion,  members  of  the  historical  and  powerful  Leonese  house  of 
Gomez,  represented  as  base  and  cowardly,  urged  by  mercenary 
motives  to  ask  the  Cid's  daughters  in  marriage,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  the  Cid's  generosity  has  enriched  them,  carrying  off  their 
brides  to  a  place  of  safety,  where,  out  of  reach  of  their  father's 
strong  arm,  they  may  insult  and  desert  them  at  pleasure,  but  the 
"  whole  clan  or  faction  to  which  they  belong  is  stigmatized  as 
lawless,  violent,  and  treacherous."  The  more  carefully  the  poem 
is  read  the  more  evident  does  this  purpose  of  the  author  become. 
His  whole  work  is  seasoned  by  it  and  by  the  rough  spontaneous 
humour  which  it  breeds  in  him.  And  when  we  come  to  observe 
how  he  fits  his  subject  to  this  double  aim  of  glorification  and 
satire;  how,  as  the  figure  of  the  long-bearded  Campeador  grows 
under  his  hands  to  greater  stature  and  splendour,  he  groups  around 
it  the  boasting  and  greedy  faction  of  his  Leonese  enemies,  sketched 
with  Chaucerian  ease  and  Chaucerian  realism ;  and  with  what 
happy  judgment,  on  the  whole,  he  has  chosen  and  arranged  the 
lesser  incidents  of  his  long  story,  we  shall  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  unknown  juylar  and  his  work  in  the  history  of  modern 
literature.  Such  a  performance  is  far  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  rhymed  chronicle  or  romance.  There  is  dramatic  power 
in  it ;  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  to  be  attained  governs  the 
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treatment  of  the  parts ;  and  the  impression  left  at  last  upon 
the  reader  is  one  of  extraordinary  unity  and  vividness. 
Without  endorsing  Southey's  extravagant  and  meaningless 
description  of  it  as  "  unquestionably  the  finest  Spanish 
poem,"  we  may  well  acknowledge  that  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 
dating  as  it  does  from  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
deserves  a  place  among  the  five  or  six  most  remarkable  com- 
positions of  early  romance  literature.  In  Spain,  at  any  rate, 
the  same  note  of  realistic  power  is  scarcely  heard  again,  unless  it 
te  in  some  of  the  strange  poems  of  the  Archpriest  of  Ilita  or  in  the 
prose  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  until  the  opening  of  her  great  age. 

In  the  matter  of  the  date  of  the  poem  Mr.  Orinsby  follows  the 
great  maiority  of  his  predecessors,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions — 
notably  Professor  Dozy  of  Leyden— have  placed  it  rather  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  is  well  known,  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  poem, 
at  any  rate  of  the  unique  MS.  which  preserves  it  to  us,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  lines  which  were  meant  to  contain  it 
have  suffered  an  erasure,  whether  purposed  or  accidental  cannot 
now  be  determined.    They  run  thus : — 

Quien  escrivio  este  libro  del  Dios  parayso.   Amen  ! 

Per  Abbot  le  escrivio  en  el  mes  de  Mayo 

En  era  de  rail  e  CC  •  XLV  alios  es  el  romanz  feebo. 

the  four  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  which  are  important, 
having  been  overlooked  and  omitted  by  Sanchez  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  poem.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
question  here ;  but  it  has  been  generally  held  either  that  the 
copyist  wrote  a  c  too  many  and  then  erased  it,  or  that  the  vacant 
space  was  filled  with  the  conjunction  c,  which  has  been  scratched 
out  either  by  the  copyist  when  he  perceived  it  to  be  unnecessary 
or  by  some  accidental  cause.  Should  it,  however,  be  decided  that 
the  date  intended  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  was  1307  (deducting  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  the  Spanish  era),  the  question  of  the  date  of 
the  poem  itself,  say  the  critics,  is  not  affected  by  the  decision,  for 
the  poem  must  be  older  than  the  Estoria  de  EspaTia  of  Alfonso 
X.,  in  which  it  is  largely  quoted,  and  which  was  written 
before  1260.  There  are  linguistic  grounds  also — though  in  our 
opinion  they  are  not  convincing  ones — for  assigning  to  the  poem 
of  the  Cid  a  priority  of  at  least  half  a  century  over  the  poem 
of  Gonzalez  de  Berceo,  who  is  known  to  have  been  writing 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  So  that  if  the 
date  be  1307,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  MS.  In  this  state 
of  the  question  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Herr  Voll- 
m  bller,  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Poema,  prints  the  date 
"  mill  e  C.CCXL.V.  "  without  any  sign  of  erasure.  This  looks  as 
if  a  competent  paleographist,  as  we  know  Herr  Volliniiller  to  be, 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  writer  of  the  MS.  meant  it  to  stand 
so,  and  that  the  erasure  is  not  to  be  traced  to  his  hand.  If  this  is 
so,  and  if  again  the  date  thus  recovered  has  no  relation  to  the  date 
of  the  poem,  but  merely  concerns  that  of  the  MS.,  the  use  of  the 
words  "  es  el  romanz  fecho,"  which  is  the  formula  of  composition 
in  old  Spanish,  is  certainly  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Ormsby's  English  rendering  of  the  poem,  from  the  point  of 
view  with  which  he  undertook  it,  is  admirably  done.  If  any- 
thing could  induce  the  general  reader  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  Mr.  Ormsby's  method  of  translation  might  suc- 
ceed in  doing  it.  He  has  thrown  the  best  and  most  poetical  pas- 
sages of  the  poem  into  verse  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
reproduces  the  original  as  faithfully  as  any  verse  translation  can  ; 
and  he  has  connected  these  passages  in  verse  by  a  condensed  prose 
translation  which  preserves  the  language  and  tho  order 
of  the  poem,  while  it  avoids  the  difficulties  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  text,  and  cuts  out  repetitions.  Mr.  Ormsby's 
omissions  from  this  portion  of  his  work  are  generally  easily  in- 
telligible to  airy  one  following  his  footsteps  text  in  hand.  Of 
course  they  damage  the  book  for  the  student  ;  but  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  they  are  almost  always  justified.  One 
or  two  of  them,  however,  are  puzzling.  In  the  prose  portion, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  short 
characteristic  prayer  of  the  exiled  Campeador,  uttered  as  he 
leaves  his  native  Castile  for  the  Morisina,  should  have  been  omitted ; 
and  in  one  of  the  poetical  sections,  that  dealing  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  by  the  Cid,  several  touches  of  satire  in 
the  original  have  been  dropped  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gene- 
ral picture.  Still,  when  all  slight  deductions  are  made,  Mr. 
Ormsby's  translations  remain  incomparably  the  best  yet  made  in 
English  from  the  Poema.  They  are  accurate,  unpretentious,  and 
yet  readable— a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  worse  than  unsatisfactory 
versions  of  Frere  of  which  Mr.  Ormsby  has  many  true  words  to  say. 
The  few  notes  which  are  appended  to  them  are  mostly  topographical, 
and  are  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  gone  minutely  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  Poema,  and  has  cleared  up  not  a  few  debated 
points  with  which  the  second-hand  information  of  its  Erench 
editor  M.  Damas  Hinard  did  not  enable  him  to  deal  success- 
fully. Two  small  maps,  one  of  the  twelfth-century  route  from 
Burgos  to  Valencia,  and  another  of  the  environs  of  Valencia,  would, 
we  venture  to  suggest,  have  made  the  book  complete  in  this 
respect. 

One  rather  important  point  remains  to  be  noticed  before  we  part 
with  a  book  which  has  given  us  much  pleasure  in  the  reading. 
Mr.  Ormsby  mentions  the  charter  of  Aviles  in  a  note  to  the  intro- 
duction as  dated  11 55,  and  as,  therefore,  probably  older  than  the 
poem  of  the  Cid.  In  Ticknor's  time  it  was,  indeed,  commonly  held 
to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  Spanish  existing.  Since  1865,  however,  it 
has  been  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  thirteenth 


century,  and  ought  long  before  this  to  have  been  generally  deposed 
from  its  old  place.  A  complete  statement  of  the  case  may  be 
found  in  the  Discurso  on  the  subject  read  by  the  Spanish  scholar 
Fernandez  Guerra  before  the  Madrid  Academy  in  that  year,  and 
afterwards  published  with  most  elaborate  appendices,  including 
facsimiles  of  the  Fucro  itself,  as  well  as  of  other  illustrative  docu- 
ments. 


CONFIDENCE.* 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES'S  fictions  seem  to  us  at  this  moment 
to  follow  each  other  in  course  of  publication  a  little  too 
rapidly  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  attractions.  His  stories  are 
apt  to  dwell  in  the  memory,  and  it  seems  to  us  but  the  other  day 
that  we  had  the  pleasant  task  of  writing  about  his  collection  of 
tales  called  the  Madonna  of  the  Future ;  and  with  the  taste  of  that, 
so  to  speak,  yet  in  our  mouths,  we  have  Confidence  put  before  us. 
To  carry  further  a  gastronomic  metaphor,  we  might  not  appreciate 
the  flavour  of  caviare  if  it  were  a  thing  of  constant  recurrence 
so  well  as  by  consuming  it  only  now  and  then.  Although  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  James's  works  that  they  are 
caviare  to  the  general,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  popular,  if 
"  the  general "  stands  for  the  reading  public  who  get  their  sup- 
plies from  the  circulating  libraries,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
more  than  half  the  people  who  read  his  books  appreciate,  or  try  ta 
appreciate,  their  finer  qualities.  A  long  course  of  Merimee  or  of 
Tourgeuiefl'  might  be  trying  to  a  conscientious  reader,  and,  as  haa 
before  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  Mr.  James  has  more 
affinity  with  these  two  writers  than  with  any  English- writing 
novelist  of  whom  we  can  think.  In  other  words,  Mr.  James's 
fiction  has  the  quality  of  rarity  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
and  in  his  branch  of  art  frequent  production  is  a  disadvantage, 
not  perhaps  to  him  or  to  his  public,  but  to  his  reviewer.  We 
remember  once  to  have  heard  a  young  man  infected  with  the 
aesthetic  cant  of  the  day  profess  that  he  objected  strongly 
to  the  exhibition  of  fine  works  in  picture  galleries  because  it 
"  vulgarized  "  them.  This  of  course  was  rank  nonsense  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  altogether  paradoxical  to  say  that  sucli  delicate 
work  in  writing  as  Mr.  James's  suffers  from  being  put  too  con- 
tinuously before  his  readers.  One  cannot  take  in  a  good  novel  so 
readilyr  as  a  good  picture,  and,  like  the  writers  to  whom  he  has 
been  compared,  Mr.  James  has  a  way  of  always  leaving  something 
not  unimportant  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers.  He  works  out 
his  problem  to  a  certain  point  and  then  leaves  them  to  deal  with 
it  as  they  will,  and  in  Confidence  he  has  sprung  a  new  puzzle  upon 
us  almost  before  we  had  forgotten  to  be  "  intrigued  "  over  those 
which  he  last  set  before  us.  It  must  be  said  that  in  his  present 
book  the  puzzle  takes  a  comparatively  mild  form.  One  marriage 
which  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  has  taken  place ;  another, 
apparently  made  with  some  rashness,  has,  we  may  presume,  been 
turned  from  discontent  to  happiness ;  and  we  are  only  left  to 
wonder  what  is  the  exact  nature  and  tenor  of  the  unusually  long 
letter  which  the  older  writes  to  the  younger  bridegroom  who  has- 
been  for  years  his  closest  friend,  and  whom  he  has  lately  regarded, 
not  altogether  unjustly,  with  feelings  which  could  not  be  com- 
pletely friendly.  It  may  well  be  that  only  a  minority  of  Mr- 
James's  public  will  trouble  their  heads  over  this  matter ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  minority  will  be  found  his  most 
faithful  and  appreciative  readers,  to  whose  feelings  he  might  with 
advantage  make  some  concession.  However,  in  certain  things, 
and  perhaps  in  such  things  as  this,  the  artist  must  be  allowed  to 
be  his  own  best  critic ;  and  that  Mr.  James  is  an  artist  will  not  be 
denied. 

It  is  one  of  the  author's  characteristics  to  open  his  books  by 
presenting  one  of  his  chief  characters  in  circumstances  and  scenery 
which  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his  nature.  "  The  American," 
if  we  remember  rightly,  was  discovered  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  oppressed  by  an  "  aesthetic  headache."  The  hero  of  the 
present  work  is  also  an  American,  but  of  a  very  different  type. 
"  The  American  "  was  an  admirably  studied  specimen  of  a  self- 
made  man,  possessed  of  an  innate  strength  and  dignity,  set  off 
by  innumerable  great  and  little  traits  of  character,  which 
were  difficult  to  analyse,  but  which  all  combined  to  produce 
a  harmonious  and  pleasing  result.  The  American,  Bernard  Lon- 
gueville,  who  takes  the  principal  part  in  Confidence  belongs  to- 
the  naturally  well-off  and  educated  class  of  his  countrymen. 
Dignity,  if  not  strength,  has  come  to  him  with  his  bringing-up  ; 
and  his  is  a  more  complex,  if  a  less  striking,  character  than  that 
of  the  hero  of  the  novel  by  which,  as  far  as  English  readers  were 
concerned,  Mr.  James  first  made  his  mark.  Longueville,  when  we 
meet  him  in  the  first  page  of  the  book,  has  been  spending  the 
winter  in  Rome : — 

He  bad  travelled  northward  with  the  consciousness  of  several  social 
duties  that  appealed  to  him  from  the  further  side  of  the  Alps,  but  he  was 
under  the  charm  of  the  Italian  spring,  and  he  made  a  pretext  for  lingering. 
He  had  speut  rive  days  at  Siena,  where  he  bad  intended  to  spend  but  two, 
and  still  it  was  impossible  to  continue  his  journey.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  a  contemplative  and  speculative  turn,  and  this  was  his  first  visit  to 
Italy,  so  that  if  lie  dallied  by  the  way  be  should  not  be  harshly  j udged.  He 
had  a  fancy  for  sketching,  and  it  was  on  his  conscience  to  take  a  few  pic- 
torial notes.  There  were  two  old  inns  at  Siena,  both  of  them  very  shabby 
and  very  dirty.  The  one  at  which  Longueville  had  taken  up  his  abode 
was  entered  by  a  dark,  pestiferous  archway,  surmounted  by  a  sign  which 
at  a  distance  might  have  been  read  by  the  travellers  as  the  Dantean  in- 
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junction  to  renounce  all  hope.  The  other  was  not  far  otF,  and  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  as  he  passed  it,  he  saw  two  ladies  going  in  who  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  large  fraternity  of  Anglo-Saxon  tourists,  and  one  of  whom 
was  young  and  carried  herself  very  well.  Longueville  had  his  share — or 
more  than  his  share — of  gallantry,  and  this  incident  awakened  a  regret. 
If  he  had  gone  to  the  other  inn  he  might  have  had  charming  company  ; 
at  his  own  establishment  there  was  no  one  but  an  aesthetic  German  who 
smoked  bad  tobacco  in  the  dining-room.  He  remarked  to  himself  that 
this  was  always  his  luck,  and  the  remark  was  characteristic  of  the  man  ; 
it  was  charged  with  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  but  it  was  not  absolutely 
just  ;  it  was  the  result  of  an  acute  impression  made  by  the  particular 
occasion  ;  but  it  failed  in  appreciation  of  a  providence  which  had  sprinkled 
Longueville's  career  with  happy  accidents — accidents,  especially,  in  which 
his  characteristic  gallantry  was  not  allowed  to  rust  for  want  of  exercise. 

We  learn,  further,  of  this  personage — who  becomes  more  interest- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  unexpected  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him — that  "  he  was  clever  indeed,  and  an  excellent  com- 
panion ;  but  the  real  measure  of  his  brilliancy  was  in  the  success 
with  which  he  entertained  himself.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
conversing  with  his  own  wit,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  own 
society.  Clever  as  he  often  was  in  talking  with  his  friends,  I  am  not 
sure  that  his  best  things,  as  the  phrase  is,  were  not  for  his  own  ears. 
And  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  cynical  contempt  for  the 
understanding  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  it  was  simply  because  what 
I  have  called  his  own  society  was  more  of  a  stimulus  than  that 
of  most  other  people."  In  spite  of  this  he  was  "  a  very  sociable 
animal  "  ;  and  alter  this  it  will  be  readily  "  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  he  had  a  nature  which  seemed  at  several  points  to  contradict 
itself."  The  description  reads  like  a  study  from  life,  and  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  so  is  deepened  as  the  story,  or  rather  the 
finely-touched  narration  of  events  which  hang  together,  goes  on. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  there  is  anything  bald,  or,  to 
use  a  paradoxical  phrase,  too  life-like,  in  the  following  out  of 
Longueville's  character.  Mr.  James  is  a  singularly  keen  observer, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  the  artistic  instinct  and  skill  which  prevent  a 
novelist  from  producing  an  impression  of  tiresome  adherence  to  the 
naked  result  of  observation.  There  is  probably  more  than  one 
Longueville  in  the  world,  and  yet  Mr.  James's  Longueville  never 
fails  to  be  interesting. 

More  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  James's  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
■Gordon  Wright,  who  is  more  or  less  to  Longueville  what "  Charles, 
his  friend,"  is  to  the  hero  of  a  certain  kind  of  comedy,  and  who 
also  affords  an  admirable  foil  to  Longueville's  more  finely-strung 
nature,  to  which,  with  an  odd  contradiction  which  the  author's  fine 
faculty  of  observation  has  happily  seized,  the  more  robust  one  of 
Wright  is  ever  prone  to  turn  for  counsel.  These  characters  are  both 
American.  Mr.  James  is  less  happy  in  his  representation  of  Captain 
Lovelock,  who,  in  spite  of  a  fortunate  touch  here  and  there, 
is  little  more  than  the  typical  army  Englishman  of  a  hundred 
English  novelists.  That  he  should  be  represented  as  heavily 
bearded  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  sin  of  mere  detail — or 
perhaps  the  author  may  advance  the  theory  that  the  length  of  his 
beard  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  his  leave.  But  in  one  scene  we 
find  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  blunder,  which  is  a  thing- 
very  uncommon  in  Mr.  James's  work.  Longueville  and  Lovelock 
are  on  those  terms  of  close  acquaintance  which  spring  from  con- 
stantly meeting  in  the  company  of  the  same  people  at  the  same 
place ;  the  place  in  this  instance  being  Baden-Baden  in  the 
gambling  days.  Lovelock  is  supposed  to  be,  if  not  very  wise,  well 
born  and  well  bred.  The  two  meet  after  the  party  of  ladies  in 
whom  both  are  interested  have  suddenly  and  without  warning- 
moved  their  camp.  "  '  Damn  it,  they're  going — yes,  they're 
going,'  said  the  Captain,  after  the  two  young  men  had  exchanged 
a  few  allusions  to  current  events."  The  Captain  says  "  damn  "  so 
often  that  one  could  almost  think  the  author  had  been  studying 
old-world  French  caricatures  just  before  he  wrote  his  book,  and 
that  stray  recollections  of  them  had  stuck  to  him.  After  this  he 
falls  into  a  confidential  mood,  in  which  he  recounts  among  other 
things  his  bad  luck  "  at  those  filthy  tables.''  lie  has  lost  heavily, 
and  Longueville  has  just  won  a  quantity'  of  money  at  the  same 
tables  the  winning  of  which  has  given  him  no  pleasure ;  Lovelock 
accepts  from  him  a  loan  which  both  know  will  not  be  repaid, 
and  which  both  know  will  be  employed  at  "  those  filthy  tables," 
What  is  more  odd  is  what  will  be  found  in  the  following  quota- 
tion:— 

I'll  take  lifty  pounds  with  pleasure,  thank  you,  and  you  shall  have  them 
again — at  the  earliest  opportunity.  My  earliest  convenience — will  that 
do  ?  Damn  it,  it  is  a  convenience,  isn't  it  ?  You  make  your  conditions  ? 
My  dear  fellow,  I  accept  them  in  advance.  That  I'm  not  to  follow  up 
Miss  Evers ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  Have  you  been  commissioned  by 
the  family  to  buy  me  oft'?  It's  devilish  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  my 
poverty  !  Though  I'm  poor,  I'm  honest.  But  I  am  honest,  my  dear 
Longueville  ;  that's  the  point.  I'll  give  you  my  word,  and  I'll  keep  it. 
I  won't  go  near  that  girl  again — I  won't  think  of  her  till  I've  got  rid  of 
your  fifty  pounds.  It's  a  dreadful  encouragement  to  extravagance,  but 
that's  your  look-out.  I'll  stop  for  their  beastly  races,  and  the  young  lady 
shall  be  sacred. 

This  Irouj  a  writer  of  Mr.  James's  power  is  little  short  of 
astounding  when  the  conditions  of  Lovelock's  existence  are  re- 
membered. But  the  drawing  of  this  character  is  throughout,  it 
seems  to  us,  unworthy  of  Mr.  James's  talent  and  reputation. 

With  one  oi  the  women  of  the  story,  Miss  Evers,  the  author  is 
as  successful  as  he  has  ever  been  ;  the  character  is  well  conceived 
and  admirably  executed  in  every  detail.  But  with  the  heroine, 
Miss  Vivian,  he  seems  less  successful.  He  tells  us  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little  of  her.  He  has  aimed,  it  would  appear,  at 
painting  such  a  strange  character  as  Musset  loved  to  illuminate 
•with  the  brilliant  dashes  of  his  undated  comedies.  To  try  this  in 
a  novel  of  modern  life  is  a  bold  experiment.    Mr.  James  seems  to 


us  to  have  lost  himself  to  some  extent  in  the  intricacies  devised  by 
himself.  Brilliant  Hashes  are  thrown  from  time  to  time  upon 
Miss  Vivian's  nature ;  but  they  scarcely  suffice  to  give  any  definite 
and  abiding  impression.  The  key  to  the  character  is  no  doubt 
possessed  by  the  author  ;  but  ho  does  not  hand  it  on  to  the  reader. 
Mrs.  \  iviau's  character,  on  the  other  hand,  strikes  us  as  being  an 
ordinary  one,  which  its  depicter  has  vainly  attempted  to  invest 
with  mystery.  These  are  the  faults  which  we  find  with  a  novel 
which  can,  in  spite  of  them,  bo  recommended  to  all  who  care  for 
Mr.  James's  fine  style  and  method.  We  do  not  propose  to  give 
any  clue  to  its  story,  for,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  James,  that  part  of 
his  work  hangs  entirely  upon  his  treatment  of  character,  and  to 
tell  it  merely  as  a  succession  of  facts  would  bo  obviously  unjust. 
If  we  might  venture  to  give  a  word  of  counsel  to  the  author,  it 
would  be  to  avoid  all  temptation  to  deliberate  obscurity. 


JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE.' 

~\J  B.  KENDALL  has  done  well  to  reprint  his  Hulsean  essay 
jAi  in  an  enlarged  and  amended  form.  The  strange  career  of 
"  Julian  the  Apostate  "  must  ever  remain  a  subject  of  interest  alike 
to  the  historian  and  the  divine,  and  the  author's  treatment  is 
not  unworthy  of  it.  If  he  lacks,  as  is  natural,  the  brilliancy  of 
Gibbon,  his  estimate  is  free  from  the  cynicism  and  religious  or 
irreligious  partisanship  which  too  often  colour  the  views  of  that 
great  writer.  He  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  master  his  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  character  and 
motives  of  Julian,  without  forgetting  the  singular  infatuation 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  how  terrible  a  disaster  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  the  success  of  his  enterprise  would  have 
proved,  had  success  indeed  been  passible.  The  result  is  a  care- 
fully drawn  and  fairly  exhaustive  sketch  of  all  the  main  points 
in  the  character  and  course  of  that  remarkable  man.  From 
whichever  side  it  is  looked  at,  there  is  a  deeply  tragical  pathos 
about  Julian's  wasted  life — there  is  so  much  in  the  man  per- 
sonally that  claims  our  sympathy,  so  little  in  his  cherished 
aims  and  convictions  that  can  rouse  any  other  feeliug3  than 
aversion  or  contempt.  As  his  biographer  puts  it  with  epi- 
grammatic terseness,  Julian  was  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  vir 
sapiens,  while  his  cause  was  Antichrist..  And  hence  he  has 
been  the  object  at  once  of  rapturous  panegyric  and  fierce  abuse. 
Cardinal  Newman  states  the  case  with  his  wonted  felicity  when 
he  says  that  "  the  apostate  from  Christian  truth,  the  foe  of  Chris- 
tian education,  in  whom  every  Catholic  sees  the  shadow  of  the 
future  Antichrist,  was  all  but  the  pattern  man  of  philosophical 
virtue,"  in  whom  "  we  recognize  a  specious  beauty  and  nobleness  of 
moral  deportment  which  combines  in  it  the  rude  greatness  of 
Fabricius  or  Begulus  with  the  accomplishments  of  Pliny  or 
Antoninus."  From  the  first  his  enterprise  was  hopeless.  As 
Chateaubriand  says,  "  he  turned  his  face  to  the  past,  and  his  back 
upon  the  future."  And  he  seems  all  along  to  have  been  haunted 
and  gradually  embittered  by  a  sense  of  failure  which  he  would  not 
admit  even  to  himself,  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  his  best  energies 
were  being  exhausted  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  twist  ropes  of 
sand.  It  is  not  simply  that  he  was  seeking  to  galvanize  a  corpse  ; 
he  was,  in  Scriptural  language,  forcing  new  wine  iuto  old  bottles 
which  could  not  hold  it.  The  idealized  Paganism  which  he  aspired 
to  restore  had  never  had  any  real  existence,  and  it  was  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  to  breathe  Christian  sentiment  into  Pagan  forms, 
which  had  long  since  lost  their  proper  meaning  and  had  never  meant 
what  he  wished  to  make  them  mean.  The  wonderful  thing  is 
that  a  man  of  his  acuteness  should  have  supposed  Paganism — and 
the  bastard  Paganism  of  the  later  empire — capable  of  reform  ;  but 
he  honestly  did  suppose  it.  He  thought  to  create  "a  Pagan 
Church  Catholic,"  as  Comtein  our  own  day  has  drawn  the  lines  of 
an  atheistic  Church  Catholic ;  he  imagined  that  by  a  skilful 
plagiarism  of  alien  forces  he  could  engraft  on  "  Hellenism "  a 
purified  morality  and  an  organized  Church.  With  this  view  he 
constructed  an  elaborate  sacerdotal  system,  which  was  after  all  but 
a  mere  caricature  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  But  Pagan  priests 
and  philosophers  sneered  or  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  a  moral 
enthusiasm  which  they  both  hated  and  despised : — 

The  Paganism  of  Julian's  time  was  incurably  corrapt.  It  was  immoral 
to  the  core.  Many  sanctuaries  existed  as  dens  of  debauchery.  Prostitutes 
were  priestesses,  and  temple  was  cant  name  for  brothel.  The  essence  of 
worship  was  the  satisfaction  of  lust.  When  on  days  of  high  festival  Julian 
royally  attired  passed  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  to  solemn 
celebration  of  the  feast,  it  was  no  decorous  procession  of  venerable  priests  or 
modest  virgins  that  followed  in  his  steps  :  around  the  chaste  grave  young 
Emperor  thronged  a  drunken  rout :  among  those  that  bore  the  insignia  of 
sacerdotal  pomp  were  mutilated  priests  of  Cybcle,  priestess-courtesans  of 
Venus,  immodest  screaming  bacchants  catching  the  public  gaze  by  their 
obscene  cries  and  antics.  And  this  immorality  was  not  only  on  the  surface, 
or  confined  to  certain  public  resorts.  It  was  far  mure  than  skin-deep.  It 
pervaded  and  poisoned  the  very  springs  of  home  life :  it  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

Julian,  like  Marcus  Aurelius  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  Em- 
perors who  preceded  him,  seems  to  have  anticipated  in  the  advance 
of  Christianity  a  danger  to  the  Empire,  but  it  cannot  truly  be  said 
that  the  root  of  his  antagonism  to  it  was  political.  Unlike  Marcus 
Aurelius,  he  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  monotheistic  language  he  constantly 
employs  in  his  intercourse  with  philosophical  friends  with  his  open 

*  The  Emperur  Julian,  Paganism,  and  Christianity,  being  the  Hulsean 
JCssay  for  the  Year  1876.  By  G.  II.  Kendall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.    Cambridge  :  Dcighton,  Bell,  &  Co.  1879. 
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and  zealous  adoption  of  tho  popular  polytheism.  He  saw  visions 
and  dreamt  dreams,  and  believed  himself  to  be  in  habitual,  almost 
daily,  intercourse  with  the  deities  he  so  sedulously  worshipped.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  Julian  differed  from  all  his 
Pagan  predecessors  in  the  fact  of  haviug  been  baptized  and  brought 
iip  to  the  age  of  twenty  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
though  it  was  probably  in  his  case  never  more  than  a  profession, 
and  "then  having-  deliberately  renounced  it.  This  peculiarity  of 
his  circumstances  iuevitably  and  very  materially  affected  his 
attitude  of  mind  towards  both  the  creed  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
adoption.  The  zeal  of  converts  is  proverbial ;  it  has  not  been  so 
generally  observed  that  they  often  contribute  to  the  system  they 
embrace  more  than  they  derive  from  it.  This  was  at  all  events 
conspicuously  the  case  with  Julian.  The  tone  of  his  personal  re- 
ligion is  undeniably  lofty,  but  it  is  also  undeniably,  and  almost 
confessedly,  Christian.  If  the  shortcomings  of  Christians — and 
imperial  patronage  had  already  done  something  to  secularize  the 
temper  of  the  Church — paved  the  way  for  the  Pagan  reaction, 
Christian  morality  determined  the  shape  given  to  that  reaction  in 
the  hands  of  Julian.  But  his  indebtedness  to  the  creed  he  had 
scornfully  abjured,  which  was  too  obvious  to  be  altogether 
disclaimed,  only  intensified  his  hatred  of  it — incredulus  oclit. 
His  paradoxical  faith  in  the  recuperative  power  of  Paganism  was 
only  less  surprising-  than  his  entire  miscalculation  of  the  power 
of  its  great  rival.  So  far  from  perceiving — what  had  already 
become  manifest  to  friend  and  foe  alike — that  the  future  lay  with 
Christianity,  he  entertained  for  it  a  mingled  feeling-  of  aversion  and 
contempt.  Something  may  be  due,  as  Mr.  Kendall  suggests,  to 
his  having  received  his  Christian  teaching-  "  iu  the  mangled  and 
imperfect  form  of  Arianism,"  out  he  was  also  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  his  early  experiences  of  leading  men  among  the  Christians — 
notably  in  the  Emperor  Constantius,  his  uncle  and  the  murderer 
of  his  father,  and  the  Arian  courtier-bishop  Eusebius,  who  was 
his  tutor.  This  helps  to  explain  how  throughout  life  he  per- 
sistently identified  the  character  of  the  religion  itself  with  that  of 
the  least  worthy  of  its  representatives.  Both  the  rival  systems  were 
idealized  in  his  mind,  but  the  Pagan  or,  as  he  preferred  to  phrase 
it,  "  Hellenic  "  idea  was  a  creation  of  his  own  to  which  nothing 
corresponded  in  the  outer  world  of  fact,  while  his  Christian  ideal 
was  a  husty  and  perverse  generalization  from  some  of  the  lowest 
types  of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  on  whom  he  had  chosen  to  fix  his 
exclusive  attention  as  characteristic  specimens  of  the  "  Galilean  " 
sect.  Of  the  nobler  spirits  in  the  Church  of  his  own  day  he  knew 
or  cared  to  know  nothing.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  had 
been  his  fellow  students,  but  of  them  he  takes  no  cognizance  ;  the 
mountebank  Aetius  was  his  favourite  among  Christian  bishops, 
while  he  scarcely  ever  names  Athanasius,  whom  he  did  not  know 
personally,  except  in  terms  of  vulgar  abuse.  And  his  estimate  of 
the  men  shaped  his  moral  and  intellectual  estimate  of  their  faith. 
He  confounded  the  irregularities  and  accidental  blemishes  on  the 
surface  of  the  system  with  its  vital  principle : — 

Julian's  primary  misconception  of  Christianity  was  in  regarding  it  as  a 
sheer  contrivance,  a  kind  of  mutual  benefit  society  set  up  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  managers.  He  had  found  so  much  hypocrisy  among  Chris- 
tians that  he  assumed  it  of  them  all.  S.  John's  attribution  of  divinity  to 
Christ  was  a  clever  fraud  :  the  whole  fabric  of  sacerdotalism  was  so  much 
ingenious  mechanism  :  the  clergy  were  ambitious  schemers  ;  if  deprived  of 
the  power  to  tyrannise  and  dictate  and  appropriate  other  men's  goods,  they 
at  ouce  became  centres  of  faction,  professional  incendiaries,  whose  work  it 
was  to  inflame  party  against  party  in  their  own  selfish  interests.  The 
monks — except  indeed  in  those  cases  where  they  had  been  driven  by  devils 
into  the  wilderness  and  provided  with  manacles  and  collars — were  no 

better  ;  their  assumed  self-renunciation  was  a  sham  

To  him  almsgiving  and  charities  were  but  ingenious  devices  to 
support  the  ascendancy  of  a  ruling  caste.  He  compares  the  Christians  to 
kidnappers,  who  tempt  children  by  mouthfuls  of  cake,  and  finally  catch 
them  and  fling  them  into  confinement,  to  spend  a  life  of  misery-  as  the  cost 
of  the  transient  sweet  that  tickled  their  palate  for  the  nonce.  If  Pagans 
did  but  imitate  the  cunning  of  the  Christians  on  more  magnanimous  motives 
they  would  soon  occupy  the  same  position  of  influence. 

Mr.  Rendall  devotes  the  longest  chapter  in  his  book  to  ex- 
amining the  charge  of  persecution  constantly  brought  against 
Julian  by  Christian  writers,  and  he  answers  it  in  a  sense  very  favour- 
able— we  are  disposed  to  think  somewhat  too  favourable — to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  true  that  there  are  very  few  acts  of  direct  official 
persecution  on  record,  and  that  Julian,  as  became  a  philosopher, 
professed  the  principle  of  toleration.  But  in  the  very  letter  where 
he  most  expressly  disclaims  any  desire  for  the  killing  or  maltreatment 
of  "Galileans,''  he  at  once  proceeds  to  insist  that  ''godly  men  (deo- 
o-f^eis),  that  is  Pagans,  ought  to  be  and  are  to  be  encouraged,"  and 
the  encouragement  might  of  course  take  various  forms.  As  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  puts  it,  "  he  issued  indeed  no  public  ordinance  (of 
persecution)  but  non-repression  of  excesses  converted  his  wishes 
into  unwritten  law."  Julian  was  not  content  with  showering  his 
favours  on  those  Christians  who,  in  Gibbon's  language,  "pru- 
dently embraced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign."  He  condoned 
or  even  commanded  in  several  instances  violent,  if  not  always  un- 
provoked, outrages  on  Christians.  Thus,  when  at  Ascalon  the 
Pagan  mob  made  a  brutal  attack  on  Christian  priests  and  virgins 
and  worried  some  of  them  to  death,  the  Emperor  was  so 
far  from  blaming  them  that  he  actually  deposed  the  governor 
of  the  district  for  his  previous  leniency  towards  Chris- 
tians, and  for  exceeding  his  rights  in  putting  some  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  outrage  under  arrest.  Moreover  any  estimate 
we  may  form  in  favour  of  Julian's  tolerance  must  be  accepted  with 
two  important  reservations.  Mr.  Rendall  himself  observes  that 
there  is  no  passage  in  his  extant  works  counselling  or  legalizing 
persecution,  "  the  education  edict  excepted  " ;  and  the  exception  is 


a  serious  one.  The  famous  rescript,  issued  apparently  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  362,  directly  forbade  Christian  professors  teaching 
the  classics,  on  a  pretext  studiously  insulting  as  well  as  hypocritical, 
nnd  thereby,  as  its  author  was  perfectly  aware,  indirectly  debarred 
Christian  youth  from  studying  such  literature  at  all.  Both  in  its 
intention  and  operation  the  edict  was,  as  Mr.  Rendall  frankly 
admits,  an  act  of  "  genuine  persecution";  its  deliberate  purpose 
was  to  exclude  Christians,  as  such,  from  the  higher  mental  culture 
I  of  the  age,  and,  for  the  brief  period  that  it  continued  in  force,  such 
was  the  actual  result.  The  probable  date  of  this  edict,  which  fol- 
lowed two  others  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit  but  far  less  explicit 
and  direct,  and  which  appeared  only  a  few  months  before  the 
Emperor's  death,  suggests  another  reflection  to  which  Mr.  Rendall 
seems  hardly  to  have  attached  its  due  weight.  The  entire  period 
of  Julian's  reign  as  sole  Emperor  is  comprised  in  just  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  December  361  to  June  363,  and  he  died  in 
his  thirty-second  year.  There  was  not  therefore  much  time  for 
any  persecuting  tendencies  to  develop  themselves.  If  it  be 
true — and  we  have  seen  that  even  this  must  be  taken 
with  considerable  reserve — that  in  his  practice  of  toleration  "  he 
went  as  far  as  abstract  justice  seemed  to  demand,  but  not  a  step 
further,"  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  motive  so  comparatively 
feeble  in  most  mind3  as  the  sense  of  abstract  justice  would  have 
long  held  its  ground  against  tho  force  of  religious  prejudice  and 
passion,  embittered  by  a  growing  consciousness  of  failure,  as  well 
from  "  the  irresponsive  sloth  "  and  frivolity  of  the  Paganism  he 
desired  to  renovate  as  from  the  steadfast  resistance  of  Christians 
to  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  them.  The 
tone  and  substance  of  his  educational  rescript  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  example  of  this  growing  bitterness  of  sentiment,  which 
showed  itself  not  only  in  word  but  in  an  increased  disinclination 
to  curb  the  excesses  of  imperial  officers  or  mob3  against  the 
Christians.  We  may  receive  with  discredit  or  distrust  the  as- 
sertions of  contemporary  writers  of  his  threats  to  proclaim  war 
to  the  knife  against  the  Church  after  his  return  from  the  Persian 
war,  in  which  he  perished ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  had  his 
reign  been  prolonged,  he  would  have  gradually  but  surely  drifted 
into  a  policy  of  systematic  persecution.  Gibbon,  who  on  the  whole 
is  his  warm  panegyrist,  remarks  that  in  compiling  his  elaborate  work 
against  Christianity  amidst  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  campaign, 
Julian  "imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  polemical 
divine,"  and  "  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  maintain  and 
propagate  his  religious  opinions."  To  the  same  closing  period  of 
his  life  belongs  the  strange  attempt,  so  signally  defeated — which 
Mr.  Rendall  passes  over  in  silence — to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  ; 
and  this,  as  Gibbon  again  points  out,  was  obviously  undertaken 
with  a  secret  design  of  discrediting  the  Gospel.  That  desire  would 
inevitably  have  gained  upon  him  with  the  irritation  of  continued 
ill-success,  for  his  dying  exclamation  Vicisti  Galilcce,  if  he  really 
uttered  it — Mr.  Rendall  considers  it  apocryphal,  but  does  not  give 
his  reasons — was  a  despairing  cry  of  failure,  not  a  confession 
of  faith. 

Nevertheless  the  reign  of  Julian  materially  benefited  the  cause 
which  he  was  so  eager  to  destroy.  It  acted  on  the  worldly  and  corrupt 
Christianity  of  the  fourth  century,  somewhat  as  the  Erench  Revo- 
lution acted  on  the  Christianity  of  the  eighteenth,  "  as  an  invalu- 
able purge  or  disinfectant."  Little  as  he  did  to  deserve  her  affec- 
tion, the  Church  in  one  sense  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Mr. 
Rendall  explains  this  very  happily  in  a  characteristic  passage  with 
which  our  notice  of  his  able  and  interesting  volume  must  conclude. 
For  the  details  of  the  history  we  gladly  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  with  the  assurance  that  a  careful  study  of  the  contents 
will  fully  repay  them : — 

Julian's  reign  not  only  sobered  factions,  and  developed  reconciliation  :  it 
also  separated  the  worldly  and  the  hypocrite  from  the  true  man  and  the 
believer,  sorting  and  sifting  out  a  purified  residue.  It  proved  that  though 
overlaid  with  error,  and  stifled  by  foul  excrescences,  and  charged  with  heavy 
vapours,  the  vital  forces  of  Christianity  were  potent  still.  And  one  other 
service  it  partly  did.  Premature  recognition  by  the  State  had  damagingly 
paganised  Christianity.  In  art,  in  ritual,  and  in  politics  the  Church  showed 
traces  of  too  facile  accommodation  to  heathen  modes  of  thought.  Men  were 
abruptly  reminded  that  the  distinctions  between  heathenism  or  Helknism 
and  Christianity  were  something  more  than  verbal  differences.  Even  at 
the  cost  of  some  irritation  of  susceptibilities,  and  some  narrowing  of  sympa- 
thies, it  was  a  lesson  most  needful  to  learn.    Julian  had  not  lived  iu  vain. 


A  COUNTRY  PASTOR'S  EXPERIENCE  OF  WAR.* 

A CLERGYMAN  who  has  spent  his  life  amongst  his  people  in 
a  quiet  village,  and  who  nnds  his  parish  suddenly  made  the 
scene  of  a  tremendous  conflict  between  two  mighty  military 
Powers,  may  be  well  qualified  to  exhibit  in  their  true  light  the 
horrors  of  warfare,  but  is  less  likely  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  or  the  strategy  of  the  generals  on 
either  side.  In  one  sense,  the  tempest  of  war  never  perhaps  burst 
more  unexpectedly  on  the  inhabitants  of  an  insignificant  hamlet 
than  the  Franco-German  war  broke  on  the  Pastor  Klein  and  his 
parishioners  of  Froschweiler.  But  there  were  many  circumstances 
both  in  his  own  position  and  in  the  causes  of  that  terrible  struggle 
which  qualified  him  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  and  impart  a 
special  interest  to  his  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  he  was 
compelled  to  witness.  To  a  large  extent  pictures  of  war  must 
resemble  each  other.    The  effects  of  all  wars  must,  for  many  or 

*  The  Pastor's  Narrative;  or.  Before  and  A  fter  the  Battle  of  Worth, 
1870.  By  Pastor  Klein.  Translated  by  Mrs.  F;  E.  Marshall.  'London : 
Longmans.  1879. 
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most  of  those  who  are  drawn  within  their  horrid  circle,  he  the  in- 
fliction of  misery  unspeakable ;  and  no  true  leader  of  men  will 
quarrel  with  the  saying  that  the  bringing  about  of  an  unnecessary 
•war  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  So  far,  then,  as  the  Pastor's 
reminiscences  of  such  sufferings  are  concerned,  we  need  only  say  of 
them  that  they  are  here  recounted  with  a  vividness  which  is  in 
no  way  weakened  by  the  simplicity  of  his  style,  and  that  in  its 
own  kind  few  narratives  can  be  named  which  are  more  striking, 
more  impressive,  and  mora  touching.  When  we  remember  that 
the  horrors  which  are  here  related  were  repeated  on  even  a 
more  stupendous  scale  at  Rezonville,  at  Gravelotte,  at  Sedan,  not 
to  speak  of  many  another  hard-fought  field  and  siege,  we  might 
suppose  that  the  world  must  have  learnt  a  lesson  which  it  cannot 
speedily  forget. 

In  Elsass,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  plebiscite  demanded  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  spring  of  1870  carried  with  it  for  the  people  fore- 
bodings of  strife.  The  village  politicians  were  not  far  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  Emperor  was  walking  backwards,  or  else  they 
would  not  have  to  decide  whether  he  was  to  stay  or  not ;  but  they 
were  mistaken  in  telling  their  fellows  that,  if  they  voted  for  him, 
they  would  pay  the  penalty  in  a  war.  If  the  plebiscite  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  events  which  followed  it,  the  cause  lay  in 
the  negative  votes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  came  from  the 
army  ;  and  these  signs  of  military  discontent  may  have  weakened 
the  resolution  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  well  aware  that  for  him, 
if  not  for  his  country,  war  must  be  ruin.  He  may  not  have  known 
precisely  how  far  the  mischief  had  gone,  and,  like  embarrassed 
traders,  he  may  have  thought,  or  have  tried  to  think,  that  his  for- 
tune might  carry  him  through  one  more  venture  ;  but  the  world 
has  since  seen  the  reports  which  were  then  lying  in  his  desk,  and 
which,  by  a  masterly  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the  French 
and  German  armies,  proved  to  demonstration  that  any  idea  of  pro- 
voking a  quarrel  with  the  German  nation  must  be  nothing  less 
than  absolute  madness.  In  Elsass  the  declaration  of  war  seems 
simply  to  have  astonished  the  people.  Of  enthusiasm  there  was, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  sign.  There  was  much  talk  of  the 
triumphant  procession  of  French  armies  to  Berlin;  but  there  was  a 
much  more  frequent  expression  of  fear  that,  before  these  could  set  foot 
on  German  soil,  the  Germans  would  strike  a  blow  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  aggressor.  In  a  certain  sense  the  people  were  all 
united  ;  but  it  was  a  union  of  people  of  whom  one  part  regarded 
France  as  their  country  and  felt  a  bitter  hatred  for  the  Germans, 
while  the  other  looked  upon  it  as  a  land  with  which  they  were  in 
close  alliance,  but  made  no  secret  of  their  "  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  opponents  so  united  to  them  by  ties  of  religion  and  blood." 
"Both,"  the  Pastor  adds,  "  were  determined  to  do  their  duty,  even 
at  the  cost  of  life  and  property — the  one  with  wild  fanaticism, 
the  other  in  dependence  011  the  Disposer  of  events."  For  the 
former,  in  other  words,  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  was  a  matter  of 
indill'erence  ;  for  the  latter,  it  was  a  subject  on  which,  to  say  the 
least,  they  would  be  thankful  to  have  more  conclusive  evidence. 
Neither,  however,  had  the  least  notion  that  the  first  scene  in  the 
great  tragedy  would  be  played  out  among  themselves.  For 
the  time  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  a  great 
people  defending  a  just  cause  is  unconquerable,  deceived  some 
or  many  of  them  into  thinking  that  the  words  applied  to  the 
Emperor's  armies  ;  and  when  the  first  soldiers  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  22nd  of  July,  the  Alsatians  were  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  entertaining  guests  of  whom  they  thought  only  as  birds  of  pas- 
sage. The  troops  had  brought  no  stores  with  them  ;  but  for  a 
small  party  sent  simply  as  scouts  this  was  not  surprising.  The 
best  that  "the  village  could  afford  was  brought  out,  not  merely 
ungrudgingly,  but  joyfully  ;  and  the  same  unstinted  welcome  was 
-extended  to  the  companies  of  chasseurs  who  followed  them.  The 
Froschweilere  were  soon  richly  blessed,  as  the  Pastor  expresses  it, 
with  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  so  longed  for.  Their  numbers 
in  three  or  four  days  exceeded  six  thousand ;  and  then  the  true 
state  of  things  broke  upon  them  in  all  its  startling  reality.  The 
men  were  there ;  but  there  was,  it  seemed,  absolutely  no  provision 
for  their  maintenance.  Even  for  this  large  number  the  countryfolk 
had  furnished  food  without  murmuring  ;  but,  he  adds,  and  well  he 
may  add: — ■ 

Having  clone  this,  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  and  nation,  for 
whom  our  sons  and  brothers  were  going  to  death,  were  bound  to  nourish 
them  ;  and  we  believed  in  our  simplicity  that  behind  each  newly  arrived 
regiment  had  come  waggons  with  bread,  meat,  wine,  &e.  ;  so  thought  also 
the  good  fellows  themselves,  and  the  lirst  day  they  were  merry  enough, 
.slept  comfortably  in  their  tents,  and  trusted  to  the  morrow.  The  morrow 
came,  the  little  ovens  were  already  prepared,  and  the  tin  saucepans  stood 
ready  to  cook  the  expected  soup  ;  but  no  waggons  appeared,  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  fire  and  the  cooking  of  the  food  had  to  be  put  oil"  this  time.  Well, 
no  matter  for  once. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  for  once  only.  The  day  passed,  and  the 
night  was  closing  in,  when  officers  and  men  with  money  in  their 
hand  begged  the  people  to  sell  them  such  food  as  they  might  have. 
The  latter  refused  to  sell,  but  insisted  on  their  taking  it  as  a  gift. 
The  time  was  at  hand  when  officers  and  men  alike  would  demand 
it  without  payment,  and  would  steal  even  that  which  the  people 
•were  keeping  to  meet  their  own  direst  need.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Pastor  is  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  he  says 
that  in  all  the  terrible  confusion  which  followed  "  there  was  not  a 
single  man  who  knew  anything,  who  could  give  an  order,  or  who 
could  point  to  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty."  French  soldiers  are 
•not  very  slow  in  arriving  at  decisive,  and  perhaps  somewhat  unjust, 
conclusions.  "  We  are  betrayed,"  they  said  :  "  they  mean  to  leave 
us  here.  We  will  go  over  to  the  enemy."  Officers  assailed  by  the 
hungry  multitudes  cried  like  children  as  they  confessed  that  they 


had  nothing,  and  could  give  nothing.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Worth  33,000  rations  were  brought  into  the  camp ;  but  many 
more  were  needed,  and  the  cans  of  meat  and  soup  which  were 
found  full  after  the  battle  proved  that  for  many  the  food  came 
too  late.  Those  who  should  have  had  it  went  into  the  battle  "  to 
fight  and  bleed  for  the  "fatherland  the  whole  day  through  without 
food  or  drink  ;  one  can  only  marvel  that  they  withstood  the 
fearful  onslaught  of  the  enemy  as  they  did.  All  honour  to 
them  for  having  done  so ;  it  remains  as  an  example  of  heroic  faith- 
fulness." 

It  might  be  easy,  and  perhaps  also  not  very  profitable,  to 
analyse  the  feelings  by  which  these  unfortunate  men  were  moved 
under  circumstances  so  frightful.  A  sentiment  of  patriotism  pro- 
bably combined  itself  with  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  and 
banished  the  thoughts  which  in  the  absence  of  personal  danger 
would  resume  their  sway ;  for  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
armies  of  the  Second  Empire  were  utterly  undisciplined.  They 
presented,  in  Pastor  Klein's  words,  "  a  terrible  picture  of  moral 
and  physical  starvation."  Unable  for  the  most  part  to  read  or 
write,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  mere  food  for  powder. 
Without  military  spirit,  without  even  the  soldier's  feeling  of 
honour,  they  passed  their  time  "  like  lazy  homeless  beggars." 
The  private  treated  with  contempt  the  orders  of  the  corporal ; 
the  corporal  avenged  himself  by  disregarding  those  of  the 
sergeant ;  by  the  sergeant  the  insult  was  retorted  on  the  lieutenant ; 
and  so  things  went  on  in  an  ascending  scale,  until  the  highest 
pitch  of  insubordination  was  reached.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance : — 

It  so  happened  that  our  good  captain  trod  upon  the  foot  of  a  common 
soldier.  "  Who  told  you  you  might  tread  on  my  foot  ?  I  won't  have  my 
foot  trodden  upon  !  "  was  the  insolent  speech.  The  captain  was  silent, 
though  he  bit  his  lip  to  conceal  his  auger  ;  and  when  I  said  to  him,  "  Why 
do  you  not  have  this  fellow  iustautly  locked  up  ?  "  he  replied,  "  I  dare  not ; 
why,  he  would  put  a  bullet  through  my  head  to  morrow  !  "  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible ?  "    "  Yes,  indeed,  it  is." 

On  the  next  day  General  Abel  Douay  fell  at  Weissemburg ;  the 
report  got  abroad  that  he  fell  by  a  French  shot,  and  few 
expressed  any  surprise.  But  the  Pastor  is  careful  to  acquit 
both  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  guilt  of  this  terrible  failure  of 
discipline : — 

The  French  soldier  is  not  in  the  main  more  irreligious  or  immoral  than 
any  other  ;  and  how  can  he  help  religion  having  been  made  a  comedy  or  a 
fetish  worship,  and  corruption  having  spread  downwards  through  all 
classes  ?  Was  it  his  fault  if  the  many  foreign  wars  of  the  Empire  had 
turned  the  army  into  a  mob  of  pretorians,  lusting  for  glory  and  pleasure  ; 
if  the  continual  licentious  camp  life  had  undermined  discipline  and  mora- 
lity ;  if  the  last  declaration  of  war  had  gone  counter  to  all  justice  ;  if  the 
careless  equipment  and  provisioning  of  the  troops  brought  about  the  most 
frightful  license  ?  The  French  soldier,  as  he  was  in  1070,  was  the  miserable 
product  of  his  great  Fatherland  ;  and  the  humiliation  of  August  6,and  the  his- 
torical failure  of  the  whole  campaign,  are  not  to  be  put  to  his  reckoning,  but 
to  those  who  at  this  very  day  are  leading  the  richly-gifted  French  people  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Herr  Klein  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the  dreams  in  which  some 
Frenchmen  profess  to  indulge  themselves — dreams  which  are  to 
reverse  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  and  to  scatter  Germany  once  more 
into  the  fragments  which  have  been  painfully  and  laboriously 
brought  together  since  the  tyrauny  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Per- 
sistence in  those  dreams,  if  they  are  still  cherished,  may  plunge 
France  into  an  abyss  from  which  she  may  never  again  emerge ; 
but  possibly  the  Pastor's  judgment  maybe  influenced  by  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  country  which,  from  sundry  phrases,  it  is  clear 
that  he  regards  as  a  fatherland  whose  ancient  claim  on  his 
allegiance  has  been  revived  by  the  events  of  the  last  nine  years.  It 
is  not  merely  from  the  marked  and  indeed  the  astounding  contrast 
between  the  completeness  of  the  German  commissariat  system  and 
the  fatal  breakdown  of  the  French,  although  this  must  count  for 
much.  Neglect  of  the  soldier  is  simple  inhumanity,  if  this  neglect 
is  shown  before  he  goes  into  action ;  it  is  so  in  a  vastly  higher 
degree  when  he  is  writhing  in  anguish  from  wounds  received  in 
battle.  The  hospital  arrangements  of  the  French  were  as  wretched 
as  those  of  their  commissariat,  and  the  impartiality  with  which 
the  German  surgeons  tended  friend  and  foe  alike  made  clearly  a 
very  deep  impression.  But,  more  than  this,  it  seems  that  the  men 
of  Elsass  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
and  they  were  apt  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  before  his  time 
their  forefathers  had  not  been  Frenchmen.  As  the  fields  of 
Froschwciler  became  crowded  with  troops  who  had  nothing  to  eat, 
a  good  deal  of  quarrelling  was  a  natural  consequence ;  and  the 
Pastor  adds  significantly  that  the  German  peasants  "  lost  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Fatherland  pretty  quickly  and  their  patience 
too.  They  pursued  the  soldiers  through  fields,  gardens,  and 
cellars;  they  tried  to  defend  themselves — they  scolded,  complained, 
and  loudly  called  upon  the  Prussians  to  come  to  their  help." 
When  these  dreaded  Prussians  came,  the  Eisass  folk  besought  their 
pity,  saying,  "  We  are  Germans  too;  we  are  good  Christians  "  ; 
and  were  told  that  they  should  suffer  no  harm,  and  that  their 
conquerors  were  sorry  enough  to  have  to  burn  and  destroy.  When 
at  length  the  awful  fight  at  Worth  was  over,  and  the  German 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  rose  into  the  night  air,  the 
impression  made  on  the  Pastor  and  his  people  was  deeper  still. 

How  solemnlv  and  strangely  they  fall  on  our  ears,  borne  along  the  mid- 
night air  !  Sonuds  of  unspeakable  woe  to  us,  but  bringing  a  holy  calm  to  our 
hearts.  They  draw  our  terrified  spirits  unconsciously  towards  heaven — they 
are  our  songs.  They  are  echoes  of  home  from  days  gone  by — song's  of 
thanksgiving  and  victory  sung  long  ago  by  our  German  ancestors,  aud  are 
dear  to  our  hearts  to  this  day.  Has  God,  the  shaper  of  the  world's  destiny, 
some  great  work  for  our  Alsatians  to  do  ?    Will  He  lead  us,  with  all  the 
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pain  of  parting,  back  to  the  mother  country  ?  Oh,  what  a  long  and  pain- 
ful struggle  will  that  cause !  It  is  the  Lord!  let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
Him  good. 

While  the  battle  raged  round  Froschweiler  the  church  caught 
fire.  It  was  full  of  wounded ;  but,  even  with  this  urgent  need, 
the  Germans  could  not  stop  to  give  help.  "  Let  it  burn,"  they 
said ;  "  we  will  build  it  up  again."  The  wounded  were  got  out 
somehow ;  and  the  Germans  kept  their  word.  A  stately  memo- 
rial church  rose  on  the  site  of  the  humble  structure  which  had 
been  associated  with  the  ideas  of  French  dominion  ;  the  whole,  in 
fact,  might  be  regarded  as  a  gift  from  the  old  country.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  process  of  reconciliation 
should  go  on  somewhat  rapidly.  It  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
complete  if  we  may  take  in  their  grammatical  sense  the  words  with 
which  a  deputation  greeted  the  German  Emperor  when,  three  years 
ago,  he  visited  the  lands  which  had  once  more  become  German. 
They  had  come,  the  address  said,  with  enthusiasm  to  greet  in  his 
person  the  prince  to  whom  they  bow  as  their  rightful  Head  under 
God,  and  they  relied  on  his  guarding  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  and  on  his  bringing  up  their  people  in  the  true  love  of  God 
and  man  and  in  faithfulness  to  their  Fatherland.  If  this  recon- 
ciliation he  permanent,  the  Second  French  Empire  will  have  done 
some  good ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  carry  our  thoughts  on  to  this 
brighter  future  than  to  let  them  dwell  on  the  great  catastrophe 
which  may  well  till  all  who  read  the  awful  tale  with  utter  hatred 
of  the  Napoleonic  idea.  In  stirring  up  this  feeling  the  Pastor 
Klein's  book  must  be  eminently  successful. 


TOUXG  MRS.  JARDINE:* 

WE  know  few  novelists  who  can  vie  with  the  author  of  John 
Halifax  in  spinning  slight  materials  into  long  stories,  and, 
to  do  her  justice,  her  gossamer  webs  are  generally  of  delicate 
workmanship.  Yet,  on  second  thoughts,  "web "is  a  most  in- 
appropriate metaphor,  since,  so  far  from  the  scheme  of  her  novels 
being  intricate,  there  is  seldom  even  the  semblance  of  a  plot.  All 
depends  upon  the  treatment  of  characters  which  neither  demand 
nor  receive  subtle  analysis;  on  the  faithful  delineation  of  very 
ordinary  feelings;  and  on  the  awakening  our  sympathies  with 
some  half-dozen  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  have  almost  invari- 
ably the  merit  of  being  natural.  One  is  sure  of  having  the 
emotions  stirred  sooner  or  later  by  some  moving  scene  of  family 
trouble,  and  a  certain  mild  attention  is  awakened  in  the  course 
of  existences  that  are  far  from  eventful.  We  can  understand 
that  the  author  should  find  steady  admirers  among  novel-readers 
who  profess  temperance  principles  so  far  as  the  rougher  and 
more  heady  sensations  are  concerned.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
to  being  sometimes  inclined,  in  reading  hor  books,  to  long  for  a 
-startling  catastrophe  or  the  shadow  of  a  sombre  mystery,  though 
we  have  no  great  liking  for  the  melodramatic  in  general.  We 
would  welcome  something  to  fillip  the  languid  interest,  which, 
though  it  may  be  agreeable  enough  for  a  certain  time,  begins 
to  die  down  while  the  story  is  stagnating.  In  novels  that  dis- 
pense with  incident  very  much  depends  on  how  each  separate 
set  of  volumes  happens  to  strike  one.  In  Dorcas,  the  last  work  by 
the  author,  the  tone  throughout  was  quietly  harmonious.  The 
mother  and  daughter  who  figured  successively  as  heroines  lent 
themselves  naturally  to  the  feminine  treatment  in  which  the 
author  excels.  Even  the  gentleman  who  married  the  elder  Jady, 
and  became  the  father  of  the  younger,  was  a  lady,  or  at  least  a 
lady's  man,  in  every  essential  respect.  Could  he  have  so  far  over- 
come his  constitutional  indolence,  he  might  have  come  forward  as 
honorary  president  of  a  Dorcas  Club,  and  assisted  at  the  distri- 
bution of  garments  to  the  deserving  poor.  In  Young  Mrs. 
Jardine,  the  author  has  selected  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
hero,  and  has  scarcely  succeeded  so  well.  Eoderick  Jardine  is 
forced  by  circumstances  into  a  hard  and  uphill  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  has  to  do  battle  with  the  world  which  has  hitherto 
petted  him,  just  as  he  has  weighted  himself  with  a  foreign  wife. 
His  conduct  is  that  of  a  man  and  of  a  brave  man.  He  resolutely 
accepts  a  very  humble  position,  that  he  may  provide  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  woman  he  adores ;  and  he  has  the  appearance  of 
carrying  his  head  high  in  the  society  whose  prejudices  he  has 
outraged  by  his  choice  of  an  occupation.  Yet  Roderick, 
though  apparently  meant  to  be  represented  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  spirited  manhood,  has  to  the  eye  of  a  man  much 
of  the  woman  in  him.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  impul- 
sive, morbidly  sensitive,  and  romantic  ;  for  these  are  failings 
or  qualities  that  are  common  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  But  he 
shows  some  lack  of  the  self-reliant  pluck  which  "  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  wash,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  the  Rugbv 
boys  in  Tom  Brown's  ScJiooldays.  It  is  his  noble-minded  wile 
who  inspires  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  acts  of  courage  or 
endurance  where  his  nature  more  honourably  asserts  himself. 
The  author  may  perhaps  urge  that  that  conception  of  their  rela- 
tions was  a  part  of  her  plan  ;  that  it  was  her  idea  to  exalt  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  a  noble  woman  on  the  husband  who  has  the 
grand  virtue  of  devotion  to  his  wife.  So  it  may  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent ;  yet  there  are  many  little  touches  that  tend  to  con- 
firm us  in  our  depreciatory  opinion  of  Roderick.  And  he  is  too 
evidently  painted  as  a  woman's  ideal  of  what  a  good  and  meritori- 
0U9  young  man  should  be.    "  He  had  no  young  men's  small  vices; 

*  Vounc ,  Mrs.  Jardhw.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
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he  thought  billiards  dull,  and  detested  smoking."  Setting  smoking 
down  so  uncompromisingly  as  vicious  reminds  us  of  Ue  Quincey's 
catalogue  of  crimes,  where,  by  beginning  with  such  peccadil- 
loes as  murder,  you  may  bo  landed  at  last  in  such  atrocities  as 
evil  company  and  procrastination.  Then  Roderick's  extraction, 
antecedents,  and  upbringing  were  anything  rather  than  heroic,  and 
this  necessarily  raises  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  him 
romantic  or  even  interesting.  Like  most  Scotchmen,  he  has  a  pedi- 
gree, and  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  a  Jardine.  But  his  father  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  who  had  enriched  himself 
by  hard-headed  industry  ;  and  Roderick,  though  in  his  inbred  re- 
finement he  is  represented  as  having  little  in  common  with  hi9 
mother,  has  unconsciously  inherited  some  of  her  vulgarities.  He 
has  been  nursed  from  his  childhood  in  the  lap  of  luxury  ;  but  it 
was  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  parvenus  who  paraded  it  on  state 
occasions,  and  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  escape  some  taint  of 
the  contagion.  His  native  town  of  Richerden  was  a  thriving 
second-class  Scotch  manufacturing  borough,  and  Roderick,  with 
his  airs  of  provincial  fashion,  is  one  of  a  class  whom  gentlemen 
are  apt  to  hold  in  horror.  His  taste  for  diamond  shirt  studs  as  a 
symbol  of  caste  clung  to  him  even  in  the  days  of  his  adversity. 

But  in  Roderick's  case  the  old  proverb  holds  good  ;  and,  if  he 
proves  for  a  time  unlucky  in  other  things,  he  is  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  love.  The  young  Swiss  girl  of  Scotch  descent  whom 
he  marries  is  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  woman,  nor  do  we  re- 
member among  the  many  fascinating  girls  the  author  has  drawn 
any  one  who  is  at  once  more  striking  and  more  engaging.  Perhaps 
Silence  Jardine — she  is  a  second  cousin  of  Roderick's— is  a  little 
too  resolutely  though  calmly  determined  to  suit  the  taste  of  many 
men.  But  her  firmness  supplements  the  deficiencies  of  her 
husband,  and  no  woman  is  absolutely  perfect.  If  Roderick  is 
something  less  than  a  gentleman,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
Silence  being  a  lady,  though  she  has  been  brought  up  in  penury 
and  the  simplest  habits.  It  is  in  Switzerland  that  Roderick 
makes  her  acquaintance,  bewitched  by  her  voice  and  eyes,  and  falling 
passionately  in  love  at  first  sight.  He  had  gone  thither  believing 
himself  rich,  and  with  a  very  generous  purpose.  That  is  no  other 
than  the  transference  of  a  small  inheritance  which  he  might  have 
kept  to  himself  to  the  unknown  Swiss  relations  on  whom  he  imme- 
diately stumbles.  The  agreeable  but  unassuming  Swiss  society  in 
which  Silence  is  loved  and  admired,  though  she  has  to  help  her 
mother  by  giving  lessons  as  a  daily  governess,  is  evidently  depicted 
from  familiar  acquaintance  and  with  the  gratitude  of  affectionate 
remembrance.  And  we  have  raptures  over  the  snowy  range 
of  the  Oberland  as  seen  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view  be- 
tween Neul'chatel  and  Berne  which  recall  to  us  Mr.  Black's  enthu- 
siasm while  dilating  on  the  glories  of  the  Western  Hebrides.  By  the 
way,  we  recognize  our  old  friend  the  Finsteraarhorn  figuring  under 
,  the  odd  pseudonym  of  the  Fensterhorn ;  nor  can  we  say  that  we  think 
the  new  etymology  an  improvement,  since  there  seems  to  be  more 
poetry  in  the  Dark  Peak  than  in  the  Peak  of  the  Window.  But 
Roderick  ceases  to  have  eyes  for  the  mountains,  except  when  he  looks 
at  them  through  Silence's  eyes.  In  Silence  there  is  a  most  engaging 
blending  of  discretion  and  wisdom,  simplicity  and  sound  sense.  She 
is  slow  in  answering  to  her  Scotch  cousin's  ardent  advances,  but 
when  once  she  has  given  him  her  affections  they  are  bestowed 
without  reserve.  She  lets  Roderick  know  that  she  can  only  love 
him  with  all  her  heart  because  she  respects  him  from  the  bottom 
of  her  soul.  And  the  most  chivalrous  side  of  his  character  is 
brought  out  under  the  circumstances.  She  is  not  aware  that  the 
little  property  he  has  brought  her  comes  more  as  a  gift  than  as  a 
right.  But  she  can  appreciate  all  the  delicacy  of  his  conduct  when 
the  sudden  death  of  her  mother  leaves  her  orphaned  and  isolated. 
She  does  know  that  he  marries  her  against  the  wishes  of  his 
family ;  he  has  assured  her  that  hi9  happiness  is  bound  up  in  her, 
and  she  believes  it ;  she  has  solemnly  given  him  her  promise,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  as  he  will.  But  she  does  not 
know  or  realize  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  involved  in  his 
marriage.  The  wealth  of  the  Jardine  family  is  vested  in  his 
mother.  She  resents  her  son's  throwing  himself  away,  and  renounces 
him.  His  sisters,  who  are  leaders  of  fashion  in  Richerden,  follow  suit, 
and  he  is  generally  cold-shouldered  by  his  vulgar  acquaintances.  The 
young  couple  have  come  to  settle  in  Scotland,  where  Silence  is  slowly 
forced  to  realize  the  misfortunes  the  match  has  brought  on  her 
husband.  Grieved  as  she  is,  she  says  very  little ;  her  husband  is 
pledged  to  her  as  she  is  bound  to  him.  But  she  sets  herself  quietly 
to  compensate  him  so  far  as  she  can  ;  and  she  more  than  succeeds 
in  making  him  never  regret  having  chosen  her.  She  relieves  him 
of  more  than  half  the  burden  of  his  sorrows,  while  bearing  her  own 
anxieties  in  patient  silence.  "  Young  Mrs.  Jardine  "  has  a  sharp  strug- 
gle to  sustain  ;  though,  happily,  so  far  as  their  material  wants  go,  she 
has  been  used,  as  a  girl,  to  frugal  housekeeping.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  persuade  her  husband  to  carry  himself  with  composure 
and  dignity  in  what  he  considers  a  false  position.  For  herself 
she  has  no  false  shame,  and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  give  up 
society  altogether  simply  because  their  poverty  is  notorious.  It 
must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Jardine  has  a  difficult  game  to  play, 
according  to  our  conventional  notions.  For,  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  an  attempt  to  break  ground  as  a  novelist,  he 
has  courageously  fallen  back  upon  manual  labour,  and  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  foreman  in  the  works  of  a  rough,  but  kindly, 
manufacturer  of  machinery.  Yet,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  his  sweet 
young  wife,  he  is  still  invited  into  county  society  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  family  of  the  Jardiues,  and  there  is  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  an  artisan  from  the  neighbouring  works  rnixiu" 
on  a  footing  of  easy  equality  with  the  guests  of  the  great  house. 
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whose  servants  might  consider  themselves  bis  superiors.  It  is 
Silence  who  is  invariably  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  whose  simplicity 
of  breeding-  is  never  at  fault,  and  whose  graceful  unconsciousness 
makes  her  husband  forget  himself.  Growing  to  value  her  more  and 
more  every  day,  seeing  the  regard  in  which  she  is  held  by  other 
people,  no  wonder  that  he  is  cast  down  to  the  depths  of  despair 
when  she  is  given  over  by  the  doctors  in  her  iirst  confinement. 
Even  in  the  prospect  of  an  imminent  separation,  she  remains  his 
good  angel.  If  she  must  be  lost  to  him,  at  least  she  will  leave  him, 
if  she  can,  the  legacy  of  the  recovered  affection  of  his  mother. 
The  most  impressive  episode  in  the  book  is  the  scene  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  when  the  worthy,  but  quick-tempered  and  unforgiving, 
old  woman  comes  to  announce  to  her  sou  by  way  of  peace-offering 
the  safety  of  the  wife  who  had  caused  the  breach  between  them. 
And  he  has  to  thank  his  mother  for  more  than  that  mere  announce- 
ment;  for  it  is  her  matronly  skill  and  tender  nursing  that  came 
to  the  aid  of  nature  in  its  last  rally. 

The  happiness  resulting  from  Roderick's  love-match  is  thrown 
out  into  bolder  and  brighter  relief  by  contrast  with  a  miserable 
marriage  for  money,  made  by  the  sister  who  used  to  be  the 
playfellow  of  his  youth.  So  the  book  seems  intended  to  convey 
a  moral  which  might  perhaps  be  dangerous  in  its  general  applica- 
tion; for  a  Silence  Jardine  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  as  there  are  not 
many  living  novelists  who  could  have  drawn  her  with  the  firm- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  practised  author  of  John  Halifax. 


AMATEUR  THEATRICALS.* 

THIS  bright  and  serviceable  little  volume  makes  a  welcome 
appearance  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  dark-eyed  maiden, 
Comedy,  as  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  portrays  her  ir  a  charming 
frontispiece,  is  now  plucking  up  heart  in  a  hundred  private  green- 
rooms, and  wondering  whether  she  will  really  have  the  courage  to 
flirt  her  tan  with  becoming  archness  before  the  terrible  footlights. 
The  present  generation  undoubtedly  pays  more  attention  than  the 
last  did  to  the  graceful  amenities  of  life,  is  less  fussy  aud  can- 
tankerous, and  more  catholic  in  its  tastes  and  tolerations.  The 
authors  of  this  little  book  sum  up  with  impartiality  the  objections 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  diversion  they  recommend,  and 
we  recognize  with  amusement  the  good  old-fashioned  arguments 
of  our  childhood,  that  private  acting  may  provoke  a  taste  for  the 
stage,  or  lead  to  personal  vanity,  or  excite  the  brain  unhealthily. 
Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  all  these  suggested  evils  is  to  be  found 
in  removing  all  sense  of  novelty  or  strangeness  from  the  exercise. 
Young  people  who  habitually  see  these  representations  prepared, 
and  who  perceive  that  the  study  they  require  is  laborious  and  pro- 
longed, will  soon  cease  to  be  unduly  elated  or  morbidly  impressed 
by  them,  if  they-  are  themselves  naturally  of  a  sensible  tempera- 
ment. Against  innate  frivolity  and  foolishness  of  spirit  the 
household  gods  must  always  contend  in  vain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  advantage  of  amateur 
theatricals  as  a  school  for  the  minor  morals.  Patience,  serenity  of 
temper,  and  obedience  to  discipline  are  inseparable  from  the  system 
of  good  rehearsals ;  the  habit  of  moving  freely  iu  imaginary 
situations  before  an  audience  is  productive  of  self-respect  and 
good  manners ;  while  the  very  process  of  obliging  the  mind  to 
throw  itself  into  the  circumstances  of  another,  though  a  non- 
existincr,  personage  must  enlarge  the  sympathies  and  improve  the 
judgment. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  authors  of  the  volume  before 
us  have  been  very  far  from  confining  themselves  to  the  merely 
bright  and  cheerlul  tide  of  their  subject.  The  art  of  amateur 
theatricals  is  one  in  which,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
a  royal  road  to  success  is  expected  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
mysteries.  To  indolence,  conceit,  impatience,  and  the  modern 
vice  of  disobedience  to  lawful  authority  are  due  more  failures 
in  private  acting  than  to  want  of  experience  or  of  talent. 
The  stage-manager  seldom  lies  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and 
he  is  wise  if,  before  selecting  his  cast  with  a  view  to  his- 
trionic gilts,  he  selects  v\ith  a  view  to  docility  and  temper. 
A  single  stiQueeked  actor  will  be  enough  to  destroy  a  play, 
and  the  etiquette  of  an  amateur  performance  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  rid  of  such  a  black  sheep  from  the 
flock.  Happy  the  manager  who  lights  upon  a  play  that  all  his 
company  is  pleased  with ;  happier  still  is  he  whose  actors  are 
satisfied  with  their  respective  parts.  If  he  has  selected  a  comedy^, 
he  is  fortunate  if,  at  the  third  rehearsal,  his  principal  actress  does 
not  refuse  to  appear  except  in  drama  ;  fortunate,  too,  if  the  young 
gentleman  engaged  to  act  the  comic  servant  does  not  spread  dis- 
affection under  the  guise  of  the  opinion  of  that  oracle,  his  elder 
brother.  It  is  plain  that  tact  and  discipline,  in  judicious  combi- 
nation, alone  can  ensure  the  good  fortune  of  the  piece.  The 
manager  must  be  a  man  of  resource.  He  must  know  what  to  do 
if  the  hero  will  go  hunting  instead  of  attending  rehearsals,  if  the 
second  lady  will  whisper  to  her  neighbour,  if  the  despairing  lover, 
like  a  cranky  piece  of  machinery,  will  always  hitch  at  the  tender  est 
passage  of  his  part.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  book  before 
us  will  be  found  of  more  use  to  the  manager,  prompter,  and  stage- 
carpenter  of  private  theatricals  than  to  the  actors  themselves, 
since  these  last  have  little  to  do  but  to  learn  their  parts  exactly 
and  to  throw  as  much  art  and  inspiration  into  their  performance 
as  they  can — labours  in  which  they  can  scarcely  be  assisted  other- 
wise  than   orally.      In    this    connexion    we   recommend  to 
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their  careful  study  the  second  chapter  before  us,  and  espe- 
cially those  paragraphs  in  which  the  authors  give  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  they  have  seen  pupils  instructed  at 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  M.  Delaunay  happened  to  be 
teaching  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine 
anything  more  likely  to  give  a  novice  a  just  idea  of  the  peculiar 
combination  of  obedience  with  self-instruction  which  is  so  happily 
practised  in  that  school  than  the  careful  reading  of  these  pages. 
The  amateur  actor  should,  we  think,  particularly  note  the  fact  that 
M.  Delaunay  confined  himself  to  the  pointing  out  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  error,  and  left  it  to  the  imagination  or  the  good  sense 
of  the  pupil  to  discover  at  exactly  what  place  the  error  had  been 
committed.  This  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  great  fault  of  most 
private,  and  unfortunately  of  many  public,  actors — the  learning 
of  parts  by  rote,  with  more  or  less  effective  elocution,  hut  with  no 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  meaning. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  we  think  that  the  authors  would 
have  helped  their  readers  over  a  practical  difficulty  if  they  had 
stated  their  own  views  with  more  precision,  and  that  is  in  the 
most  difficult  matter  of  selecting  a  play.  We  should  have  been 
grateful  to  them  for  a  list  of  standard  comedies,  farces,  and 
romantic  dramas,  especially  of  an  older  school,  from  among  which 
amateurs  might  with  advantage  choose.  Nothing  is  more  melan- 
choly than  to  cast  an  eye  down  the  cramped  alphabetical  li9t  of 
Cumberland's  "  British  Acting  Drama,"  as  it  displays  itself  on  the 
covers  of  that  well-known  quaker  series  which  is  sent,  "  post  free,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world."  Nine-tenths  of  these  names  mean  nothing, 
even  to  an  omnivorous  play-reader,  and  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
pieces  is  suitable  to  private  representation  of  any  sort.  We  wish 
that  the  authors  of  Amateur  Theatricals  had  nerved  themselves  to- 
approach  the  burning  question  of  Shakspeare  on  the  private  stage. 
Most  probably  they  shake  their  practical  and  experienced  heads  at 
the  very  name,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  great  many  private 
companies  the  pleasure  of  failing  in  Shakspeare  is  greater  than 
that  of  succeeding  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  For  these  impulsive  souls 
some  guidance  should  have  been  provided,  and  it  might  have  been 
with  advantage  pointed  out  that  their  ambition  was  more  safely 
employed  upon  such  fantastic  and  comparatively  untheatrical 
pieces  as  the  Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona  than  upon  Hamlet  or  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.    We  find  it  well  said  that 

The  greatest  mistake  an  amateur  can  make  is  to  imitate  the  characteris- 
tics of  any  public  performer,  not  only  because  direct  imitation  is  a  sterile 
thing,  but  because  amateur  dramatic  art  is  different  in  its  essence  from 
professional  art.  The  same  sharp  effects  cannot  be  made,  and  should 
not  be  attempted. 

These  words  might,  with  hardly  any  change,  be  adapted  to  the 
choice  of  a  piece.  Then,  also,  it  is  most  unwise  to  attempt  to  re- 
produce a  popular  favourite,  or  to  do  lamely  and  imperfectly  what 
professionals,  with  all  the  resources  of  their  large  establishments, 
are  doing  much  better  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  is  more  poor 
and  tiresome  than  the  attempt  to  bring  out  in  private  theatricals  a 
pale  copy  of  the  fashionable  comedy  or  melodrama  of  the  hour. 
The  best  that  each  actor  can  do  iu  such  cases  is  to  imitate,  as 
slavishly  as  possible,  the  pose,  the  elocution,  and  even  the  grimace 
of  the  well-known  prototype.  This  bears  the  same  relation  to 
original  modest  acting  that  the  chromolithograph  of  a  famous 
picture  bears  to  a  delicate  water-colour  drawing  taken  from  life. 

While  all  is  written  with  refinement  and  good  sense,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  choose  a  single  passage  which  will  show  the  quality  of  the 
book  without  breaking  the  chain  of  thought.  We  have  said 
much  of  the  manager's  share  in  the  enterprise  of  acting,  and  we 
therefore  select  for  quotation  some  very  useful  remarks  directed  to 
the  actors  themselves : — 

Amateurs  cannot  rehearse  too  often  ;  the  oftener  they  repeat  and  act 
their  parts,  the  less  nervous  they  will  be  at  the  performance,  and  the  less 
liable  they  will  be  to  put  each  other  out ;  private  theatricals  are  frequently 
made  intolerable  by  imperfectly  learned  words.  If  a  speech  or  part  of  a 
speech  is  forgotten,  there  is  either  au  awkward  pause,  or  tlie  next  speaker 
will  go  on  with  his  part  regardless  of  the  nonsense  it  will  make  ;  then, 
having  discovered  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  the  unlucky  actor  is  con- 
fused and  nervous,  and  makes  many  more  mistakes.  The  same  thing  is 
true  as  to  entrances,  exits,  and  positions  on  the  stage  ;  unless  they  have 
been  rehearsed  so  often  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  an  error,  disastrous 
consequences  may  ensue.  If  the  actor  says,  "  Here  she  comes  !  "  looking  at 
the  door  where  she  does  not  come,  the  audience  will  naturally  smile, 
although  the  author  hopes  for  tears;  and  when,  heated  and  flurried  after  a 
long  wait,  the  lady  appears  at  an  opposite  entrance,  the  smile  grows  iuto 
a  laugh. 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  a  special  mode  of  learning  words.  Every 
one  has  a  different  way  of  learning  by  heart  ;  but  it  is  well  to  make  a  strict 
rule  to  forbid  the  use  of  books  after  the  first  rehearsal,  and  it  is  better  to 
trust  to  the  prompter  than  to  hold  a  book  constantly  in  your  hand, for  the 
position  of  the  body  and  the  expression  of  the  face  are  both  lost  if  the  book 
is  held.  It  is  also  not  wise  to  trust  to  the  excitement  on  the  night  of  the 
iirst  performance  .as  a  stimulus  to  acting;  for  if  it  does  so  affect  one  per- 
former as  to  suggest  happy  thoughts  and  new  attitudes,  the  other  actors 
will  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  these  novelties.  It  is  therefore  desirable  at 
all  rehearsals  to  act  as  well  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  last  rehearsals  run 
as  smoothly  as  if  they  were  played  to  an  audience. 

The  closing  chapter  contains  most  sensible  and  practical  advice 
respecting  properties  and  scenery.  Altogether  we  can  only  say 
that  the  volume  is  one  which  no  manager  of  private  theatricals  can 
afford  to  be  without  if  he  wishes  to  secure  the  latest  and  most 
liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  though  we  notice  that  M.  Frederick  Lemaitre  is  misnamed 
Frederic,  and  that  the  Iirst  line  of  Shirley's  most  famous  song  is 
given  incorrectly.  Four  drawings  by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  and 
six  beautiful  arabesques  after  Hans  Sebald  Behaui,  give  distinction 
to  the  book,  although  they  have  not  much  to  do  with  amateur 
theatricals. 
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i  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

|  fTIHE  Paris  publishers  appear  to  liavo  chiefly  occupied  thevn- 
<  selves  with  lives  de  luxe  during  the  last  month  of  1S79,  and 
I  the  new  literature  which  has  come  under  our  notice  is,  with  some 
1  exceptions,  of  less  importance  than  usual.  One  of  these  exceptions 
1  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Robinet's  Le  proces  des  Dantonistes  (1). 
The  affection  of  the  Comtist  school  for  Danton,  as  compared  with 
f  other  prominent  figures  of  the  Revolution,  is  well  enough  known. 

•  Although  the  short  and  troubled  career  of  the  sans-culotle 
!  Mirabeau  left  it  undecided  what  his  future  action  might  have  been, 
'  the  work  which  he  actually  did  or  inspired  happens  to  be  peculiarly 
!  congenial  to  the  more  rigid  devotees  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
»  He  did  not  compromise  himself  with  an  litre  Supreme,  like 
{  Robespierre;  he  was  far  removed  from  any  sympathy  -with 
[  Monarchy,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional ;  and  the  grandiose 
l  phrases  which  he  and  his  followers  loved,  their  quaint  freaks  of  Re- 
publican Calendars  and  so  forth,  are  all  dear  to  the  Comtist  soul. 

[  Dr.  Robinet  has  already  busied  himself  with   the  defence  of 
Danton's  private  character,  and  in  this  volume  he  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  trial  of  Danton,  Desmoulins,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
'  object  of  showing  that  the  conviction  was  unjust,  the  evidence 
'  garbled  and  unsound,  and  the  charges  of  treason  and  corruption 
:  altogether  unfounded.  Many  people,  probably,  who  look  atthe  Revo- 
',  lution  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  with  which  Dr.  Robinet 
contemplates  it,  will  be  quite  prepared  to  admit,  even  without 
examination,  that  a  trial  in  which  Herman  was  President  and 
Fouquier-Tinville  Public  Prosecutor  was  a  priori  likely  to  be 
1  unjust ;  thou«h  whether  such  a  trial  was  morally  more  or  less 
|  of  a  crime  than  the  proceedings  of  the  Septembriseurs,  which 
\  Dr.  Robinet  (though  he  does  not  exactly  defend  them)  attempts  to 
[  palliate  and  to  minimize,  is  a  different  question.   The  value  of  the 
book  seems  to  us  to  consist  not  so  much  in  its  lengthy  examina- 
1  tion  of  the  trial  itself  as  in  the  preliminary  observations.  These, 
I  which  fill  a  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  contain  a  very 
I  clear  and  (making  allowances  for  their  author's  point  of  view)  a 
very  acute  summary  of  the  various  phases  of  the  Revolution  and 

•  the  relation  which  prominent  persons  and  parties  from  time  to 
time  bore  to  the  whole  movement.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to 
show  that  the  decimation  and  intimidation  of  the  Mountain  frus- 
trated the  proper  course  of  things,  and  led,  first,  to  the  mystical 
tyranny  of  Robespierre  ;  then,  to  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Directory^ ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte.  But  this  object, 
though  steadily  kept  in  view,  does  not  prevent  the  author  from 
drawing  his  sketch  with  a  firm  and  accurate  hand.  It  is  easy  to 
make  allowance  for  his  prejudices,  and  then  we  have  au  cpercu,  of 

I   very  considerable  value  left. 

Prom  Dr.  Robinet's  book  we  turn  naturally  enough  to  M. 
Poey's  (2).  M.  Poeyisan  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  orthodox  school 

j   of  Comtists ;  and  this  work  is  a  desperate  onslaught,  full  of  italics 

,  and  notes  of  exclamation,  upon  M.  Littre  and  his  evil  ways.  The 
summary  of  contents  will  sufficiently  indicate  to  most  people  the 
character  of  the  book,  and  this  summary  is  not  unamusing  readiug. 
But  the  text  hardly  carries  out  this  promise,  not  to  mention  that 
the  quarrel  is  one  of  singularly  little  interest  to  any  but  the  faithful, 

,  though  it  is  in  itself  a  very  pretty  one.  Meanwhile  the  assaulted 
person,  in  ignorance  of  his  danger,  brings  out  a  short  study  (3)  of 
two  crises — the  Punic  wars  and  the  palmy  period  of  Arab  literature 

I  and  philosophy  in  Spain,  in  which  the  Semitic  race  challenged  and 
was  thrown  by  its  rival  the  Aryan.  The  monograph  (in  which 
M.  Littre  frequently  cites  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith)  is  slight,  but  not 
uninteresting ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  monograph 
devoted  to  a  portion  of  Semitic  history,  M.  Joseph  Simon's  trac- 

|  tate  on  Jewish  education  (4). 

M.  Paul  Thureau-Dangin  has  already  produced  some  careful 

,  studies  in  the  political  history  of  France  since  the  Revolution. 
His  present  work  (5)  has  an  excellent  subject.  The  "Relations 
of  Church  and  State  under  the  July  Monarchy  "  is  a  title  which 
at  once  calls  to  memory  the  names  of  Lacordaire,  Ravignan, 
Ozanam,  and  Montalembert,  with  an  abundance  of  memories 

t  attached  to  each.  The  main  question  of  the  book  is,  of  course, 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  University  for  the 
control  of  public  education.    The  victory  was  not  won  till  the 

1    July  Monarchy  had  passed  away ;  but  the  whole  period  of  that 

[    Monarchy  was  occupied  by  the  struggle.    The  real  feature  of 

j  interest  in  the  matter  is  not  so  much  the  actual  subject  of  battle  as 
the  remarkable  revival  of  Catholicism  which  enabled  such  a  battle 
to  be  fought  at  all.  In  1830  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards  it 
seemed  as  though,  in  the  large  towns  at  any  rate,  the  Church  had 
more  thoroughly  lost  political  power  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  itself.  But  by  1840  the  contending  parties  were 
almost  equal,  and  nothing  but  the  disinclination  of  the  statesmen 
who  happened  to  be  in  power  prevented  the  ecclesiastical  party 
from  attaining  the  advantages  which  have  lately  been  once  more 
imperilled.    M.  Thureau-Dangin  writes  from  the  Church  side,  but 

,    with  great  moderation,  if  not  absolute  impartiality.    His  position 

(1)  Le  proces  des  Dantontstes.    Par  le  Dr.  Robinet,    Paris  :  Leroux. 

-r,  (?)  Littre  et  Auguste  Comte.  Par  A.  Poev.  Paris :  Germer 
Uailhere. 

(3)  Comment  ks  Semites  entrirent  en  competition  avcc  les  Aniens.  Par 
E.  Littre.   Paris :  Leroux. 

(4)  L'education  et  Vinslruction  des  enfanls  chez  les  anciens  Juifs.  Par 
I    Joseph  &imon.    Leipzig  :  Schulze. 

_  (5).  L'egfoe  et  i'etat  sous  la  monarchic  de  Juillet.  Par  Paul  Thureau- 
/    faugni.  Paris:  Plon. 


is  naturally  that  of  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  teaching,  and  his 
argument  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  based  on  her  iudispensableness 
as  a  social  agent.  The  very  interesting  question  of  the  connexion 
between  the  success  of  the  Catholic  party  at  this  time  and  the 
original  and  short-lived  ideal  of  Liberal  Catholicity  to  which,  till 
the  close  of  the  period,  they  clung,  is  only  skirted  by  the  author ; 
and  that  of  the  violent  opposition  raised  in  1842  to  Jesuitism  is 
also  not  very  thoroughly  treated.  But  the  book  is  well  written, 
and  likely  to  be  useful. 

To  write  a  history  of  engraving  (6)  in  a  single  volume  is  no 
easy  task,  even  if  that  volume  be  a  stately  royal  octavo.  M. 
Georges  Duplessis  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  blamed  if  his  work 
is  in  some  respects  little  more  than  a  summary.  He  seems  to 
have  gone  for  the  most  part  to  good  sources  of  information,  and 
to  have  done  his  best  to  arrange  what  information  he  could  obtain  ; 
but  we  should  imagine  that  his  work  was  rather  that  of  the  book- 
maker than  of  the  specialist,  and  that  his  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  was  but  limited.  He  proceeds  by  the  method  of 
locality,  giving  separate  sketches  of  the  history  of  engraving  and 
the  chief  engravers  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  It  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  section  devoted  to  England 
we  find  no  mention  of  Blake  ;  that  the  only  post-Hogarthian  names 
noticed  are  those  of  Gillray,  Rowlandson,  and  Cruikshank — spelt 
persistently  Cruishank — and  that  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  chef 
aciuel  of  English  engraving,  most  of  the  younger  artists  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  him.  However,  M.  Duplessis's  letterpress 
is  probably  intended  chiefly  as  a  companion  to  the  admirable 
illustrations  of  which  the  book  is  full.  These  are  for  the  most 
done  by  the  Amand-Durand  process,  and,  being  printed  upon  ex- 
cellent paper,  they  make  the  book  a  very  desirable  possession. 
They  are  selected  indiscriminately  from  all,  or  almost  all,  the 
principal  schools,  and  range  from  the  Brussels  Virgin  of  141 8  to 
very  recent  examples.  The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  useful  list 
of  engravers  with  their  dates  and  principal  works.  Here  again, 
however,  the  intention  is  better  than  the  execution,  for  under 
Hogarth  the  "  Marriage  a  la  mode,"  which  the  painter  did  not 
engrave  himself,  is  mentioned,  while  the  "  Progresses  "  and  other 
works,  which  he  did  engrave,  are  left  out.  It  is  certainly  a  pity 
that  this  production  of  a  firm  so  admirable  in  point  of  the  typo- 
graphic merit  of  their  books  as  that  of  Messrs.  Hachette  should 
not  be  more  accurate  in  other  points. 

The  same  publishers  have  sent  out  two  costly  and  elaborate 
volumes  of  reference,  the  one  historical,  the  other  geographical. 
The  second  volume  of  M.  Duruy's  Histoire  des  Romains  (7)  ex- 
tends from  the  battle  of  Zama  to  the  first  Triumvirate.  Being 
only  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  former  work,  M.  Duruy's 
history  does  not  of  itself  require  much  comment.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  careful  piecing  toge- 
ther of  passages  from  the  authorities.  But  its  accessories  in  this 
reissue  are  such  as  very  few  historical  works  can  have  had.  Wood- 
cuts, maps,  and  gorgeous  chromolithographs  have  been  lavished 
upon  it,  and  the  range  of  subject  of  the  illustrations  is  of  the 
widest.  Coins,  antiquities,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  reproductions 
of  ancient  art  of  all  kinds  decorate  almost  every  page.  Whether 
chromolithography  is  a  suitable  form  of  book  illustration  is  a  point 
upon  which  there  may  be  several  opinions,  but  there  can  be  only 
one  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  in  their  kind  of  these  particular 
chromolithographs. 

_  The  other  volume'  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  fifth  of  M. 
Elisee  Reclus's  Nouvelle  geoyraphie  uniuerseile  (8) ,  which  includes 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  European  Russia.  This  great 
work  combines  the  characteristics  of  an  atlas,  a  gazetteer,  and  a 
commercial  and  ethnographical  dictionary.  The  minute  carefulness 
of  its  maps,  which  indicate  even  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  prin- 
cipal waters,  is  quite  beyond  anything  of  a  similar  kind  attempted 
in  England,  and  if  the  large  maps  in  colour  had  been  somewhat 
more  numerous,  it  would  render  the  possession  of  an  atlas  entirely 
superfluous.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  the  case,  and  only  special 
points  are  selected  for  illustration  in  this  fashion.  The  large  sepa- 
rate maps  are,  however,  supplemented  by  scores  of  smaller  ones 
printed  in  the  text,  and  supplying  more  than  sufficient  companions 
to  that  text  itself.  Views  of  places,  buildings,  &c,  also  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  letterpress — if  that  some- 
what derogatory  term  may  be  used — leaves  little  to  desire. 

The  sixth  volume  (9)  of  the  Theatre  complet  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Jils,  contains  Monsieur  Alphonse  and  L ' Utrangere,  each 
with  a  new  preface  of  the  usual  length,  liveliness,  and  engaging 
absence  of  method  or  adherence  to  the  subject.  As  that  subject 
is  generally  the  same  (M.  Dumas  himself  somewhere  calls  it  a 
mati'cre  inepuisable)  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  his  treatment 
of  it  should  be  desultory.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  beginning  of 
the  preface  to  U  Etrantj'ere  contains  some  really  admirable  criti- 
cism on  the  "  Naturalist "  school  of  drama.  It  is  edifying  as  well 
as  agreeable  to  see  M.  Dumas  correcting  the  errors  of  M.  Zola. 

A  new  edition,  after  a  considerable  number  of  years,  of  M.  Lucien 
Biart's  book  of  sketches  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  of  Mexico  has  just 
appeared  (10).    Like  others  of  M.  Biart's  books,  it  is  a  mixture 

(6)  Histoire  de  la gravure.    Par  Georges  Duplessis.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(7)  Histoire  des  Romains.  Par  V.  Duruy.  Nouvelle  e'dition.  Tome  II. 
Paris :  Hachette. 

(8)  Nouvelle  geographic  universelle.  Par  Elisee  Reclus.  Tome '  V. 
Paris :  Hachette. 

(9)  Theatre  complet  a" Alexandre  Dumas,  Jils.  Tome  VI.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy. 

(10)  La  terre  chaude.    Par  Lucien  Biart.    Paris :  Charpentier. 
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of  travel  and  story,  not  very  defensible  in  tlieory  perhaps,  but  not 
destitute  of  attraction  in  practice. 

The  French  press  is  generally  busy  now  with  small  books 
intended  for  the  young.  The  biographies  of  Kle'ber  (u)  and 
Bayard  (12)  included  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  et  des  families 
are  not  very  remarkable  in  point  of  literary  execution  ;  but  are 
fairly  done  and  most  abundantly  illustrated,  the  Bayard  especially. 
M.  Zaborowski's  Migrations  des  animaux  et  le  pigeon  voyageur  ( 1 3) 
has  no  great  unity  of  subject,  but  contains  some  interesting;  details 
about  the  pigeons  and  balloons  used  in  the  siege  of  Paris. 

Another  department  in  which  the  pens  of  French  writers  are 
now  very  busy  is  that  of  translation.  The  Bibliotheque  orientate 
elzevirienne,  a  collection  of  charmingly  printed  little  volumes, 
sends  us  two  new  ones,  the  Vikramorvagi  (14)  of  Kalidasa,  one  of 
the  less  famous  works  of  the  author  of  Sahountala,  and  the  Buddhist 
drama  Naganada  (15),  both  of  which  have  before  now  been  translated 
into  English,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  accessible  form.  A  com- 
panion series,  the  Bibliotheque  slave  elzevirienne,  more  lately  begun, 
gives  us  Count  Tolstoy's  well-known  drama,  The  Death  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  (16).  M.  Jules  Soury,  an  industrious  writer  on 
science  and  literature,  has  turned  Haeckel's  essays  on  cellular 
psychology  into  French  (17);  and,  by  no  means  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  the  lady  who  calls  herself  Elpis  Helena  has  trans- 
lated an  anti-vivisectionist  essay  (18)  of  Ernst  von  Weber.  Lastly, 
we  must  notice  a  handsome  volume  containing  a  French  version 
of  Prjevalsky's  work  on  Mongolia  (19),  together  with  the  English 
translator's  preface,  and  Colonel  Yule*s  introduction,  also  translated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  reader. 

First  among  the  fiction  of  the  month  we  must  mention  a  pretty 
reprint  in  M.  Lemerres  Petite  Bibliotheque  lirteraire  of  Gozlan's 
Nouvelles  (20).  For  some  reason  which  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
determine,  Gozlan  is  by  no  means  generally  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land, despite  the  high  place  he  deserves  among  the  writers  of 
French  fiction  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  perhaps 
less  individual  than  his  more  famous  rivals,  and  his  addiction  to  a 
certain  vein  of  extravaganza  and  burlesque  sometimes  becomes 
tedious.  But  his  power  as  a  taleteller  was  very  considerable,  and 
is  well  represented  in  this  volume.  As  a  conte  excentrique,  Echec 
a  Velephant  has  much  merit,  and  La  main  cachee,  despite  its  ex- 
travagance, is  a  very  powerful  tale  of  the  pathetically  horrible 
order.  M.  Claretie's  remarkable  romance  of  the  slums  of 
London  (21)  has,  we  see,  already  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
following  of  Eugene  Sue  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  style  of 
treatment,  and  of  other  writers  of  the  time  in  the  curiously 
inaccurate  English  local  colour,  rather  injures  the  book  to  the 
English  reader.  Lord  Harrisson  and  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Ilarrisson, 
and  Miss  Eva  Perkins,  are  far  too  much  of  the  race  of  Lord 
Boulingrog  and  of  the  remarkable  person  who  seemed  to  the  elder 
Dumas  to  be  Edmund  Kean.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Claretie  really 
knows  something  of  London,  and  has  worked  some  quite  recent 
facts  and  figures  into  his  novel.  The  chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  at  any  rate,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  M. 
Claretie  declares  that  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Henderson  is  that 
of  a  "parfait  gentleman."  The  same  odd  tendency  to  take  English 
life  for  the  subject  of  a  novel  without  knowing  much  about  that 
life,  appears  in  La  servante  (22),  and,  curiously  enough,  both 
stories  begin  with  scenes  of  wild-beast  taming.  M.  Lafontaine, 
however,  is  hardly  M.  Claretie's  equal  in  any  way,  and  his  story, 
besides  being  less  out  of  the  common,  is  far  less  entertaining.  He 
seems  to  have  read  Dickens,  and  also  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  school 
to  which  the  youthful  Diane  is  introduced,  and  the  circumstances 
of  her  introduction,  being  clearly  borrowed  from  Jane  Eyre.  The 
book,  too,  is  distinguished  even  among  French  stories  of  English 
life  by  its  extraordinary  nomenclature.  The  superscription  a 
ivomann  written  upon  a  letter  completely  baffles  us,  unless  it  is 
intended  for  a  free  translation  of  a  madame,  and  the  names  of 
Dixonn,  Bood,  Cokerett,  and  so  forth,  tell  their  own  tale.  As 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  plot  or  characters  which  would 
not  have  harmonized  as  well  with  a  French  as  with  an  English 
scene,  it  is  not  clear  what  object  M.  Lafontaine  had  in  choosing 
our  country,  unless  it  be  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  favour  which 
of  late  years  seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  romans  anglais  in 
France.  In  contradistinction  to  these  two  books,  the  novels  of 
Mme.  Desyles  (23)  and  M.  Leroy  (24)  are  purely  French,  and 

(11)  Vie  de  Kleber.  Par  d'Aubigne'.  "Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  et  des 
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of  a  very  bad  type  too.  They  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  un- 
pardonable defect  of  being  extremely  dull,  and.  in  the  second,  the 
not  less  unpardonable  defect  of  being  pervaded  by  a  hopelessly 
unrealand  unhealthy  sentiment  and  morality,  though  (save  per- 
haps in  the  catastrophe  of  Fabien),  there  is  nothing  verv 
outrageous  in  them.  Mme.  Desyles's  book  is  a  string  of  letters 
from  a  lady  to  her  lover,  very  prosy,  very  common  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  affected.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
some  one  who  had  read  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  to  Guibert,  and 
Merimee  to  his  Inconnue,  and  who  thought  to  combine  the  ex- 
cellences of  these  masterpieces.    Ne  fait,  pas  ce  tour  qui  veut. 

A  more  difficult  book  to  class  is  Zephgrin  Cazavan  en  Egypt e  (25). 
It  is_  one  of  the  numerous  works  which  the  Sentimental  Journey 
has  inspired,  the  sentiment  being  changed  into  or  accompanied  by 
some  odd  scientific  crazes.  It  naturally  recalls  the  Egyptian  por- 
tion of  Gerard  de  Nerval's  brilliant  book,  and  as  naturally  suffers 
from  the  comparison,  though  the  intention  of  the  two  works  is 
sufficiently  different.  Although  the  desultoriness  and  jerkiness  of 
the  style  and  thought  have  too  much  of  what  is  called  in  French 
excentricite  voulue,  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  charm,  and 
the  record  of  the  author's  Egyptian  experiences  and  acquaintance- 
ships, whether  real  or  imagined,  may  be  taken  up  for  a  few  minutes 
with  pleasure,  and  put  down  again  without  much  regret. 

M.  Lemerre  does  not  very  often  publish  novels,  and  if  nothing 
better  offers  itself  to' him  than  On  n'aime  qu'une  fois  (26),  he 
does  wisely  in  abstaining  therefrom.  M.  Liesse  is  evidently  an 
admirer  and  student  of  L'cducation  senthnentale,  and  he  has  followed 
the  plan  of  that  singular  book  rather  than  of  any  other.  The 
result  is  scarcely  amusing,  and  certainly  not  instructive.  It  is, 
however,  curious  to  find  yet  another  book  in  which  an  episode  of 
wild-beast  taming  with  sanguinary  results  plays  an  important  part. 
La  chasse  a  Vheriti'ere  (27),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  harmless,  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  uninteresting  book,  describing  the  snares  set  by 
fortune-hunters  for  a  certain  Miss  Evelyn  Benedett,  granddaughter 
of  a  rich  New-Yorker  named  Sir  William  Palmers — surely  a  very 
singular  New-Yorker. 

Lucie  Rodey  (28)  demands  a  notice  to  itself,  rather  because  of 
the  reputation  which  its  author  has  attained  than  because  of  its 
actual  merit.  It  is  brightly  and  intelligently  written,  and  is  free 
from  the  abominable  argot  which  is  creeping  over  all  the  lighter 
literature  of  France.  But  the  plot  and  characters  are  neither 
novel  nor  powerfully  handled,  nor,  we  venture  to  think,  whole- 
some. We  have  once  more  the  old  quartet  of  the  worthy  wife 
with  an  unworthy  husband  and  the  worthy  husband  with  an  un- 
worthy wife,  who  "  chop  and  change  ribs  a  la  mode  Germano- 
rum,"  at  least  as  far  as  the  immoral  pair  are  concerned.  The  whole 
book  is  strongly  tinged  with  a  peculiar  morality  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  which  M.  Octave  Feuillet  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion- 
able exponent,  and  which  is  to  some  persons  rather  less  pleasant 
than  the  absence  of  morality  altogether.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
secret  of  Henri  Grtwille's  popularity  is  entirely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  still  greater  popularity  of  her  master,  for  she  is  in  some 
respects  an  improvement  upon  him.  But  those  respects  are  not 
literary,  and  especially  they  do  not  concern  the  construction  of  her 
plot  and  the  means  used  to  enlist  personal  sympathy  with  the 
characters.  Lucie  herself,  though  she  might  have  been  less  abso- 
lutely stainless  in  M.  Feuillet's  hands  than  in  those  of  his  pupil, 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  human.  The  good  Georges 
Varin,  again,  is  a  terrible  stick ;  and  the  manner  in  which  ha 
warns  his  wife  as  to  her  conduct  is  the  most  admirably  chosen  in 
the  world  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe.  The  best  figure  in  the 
book  is  Max  Rodey,  the  erring  husband,  whose  impulsiveness  and 
total  want  of  dignity  are,  if  not  exactly  engaging,  at  any  rate 
amusing.  But  the  book,  as  a  whole,  by  no  means  justifies  the 
repute  which,  by  virtue  chiefly  of  a  curious  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mme.  Henri  Gre"ville  has  gained  both  in  France  and 
abroad. 

Some  fictions  of  a  less  ambitious  character  remain  to  be  noticed. 
M.  Tnadlam's  book  (29)  is  half  a  novel  and  half  a  treatise  on 
animal  magnetism  and  the  less  dubious  science  of  astronomy.  The 
machinery  of  its  plot  would  not  recommend  it  in  England  as  a 
vehicle  of  instruction  ;  but  it  shows  a  certain  liveliness  of  fancy. 
Les  deux  reines  (30)  is  a  pleasant  little  story  of  the  good  ugly  girl 
and  the  pretty  bad  girl,  the  former  of  whom  is  rewarded  finally 
with  a  beautiful  Inspector  of  Finances,  with  large  expectations. 
The  two  volumes  of  short  stories  (31,  32)  from  the  Bibliotheque 
des  ecoles  et  des  families  are  extremely  good  of  their  kind,  especially 
Chacun  son  idee.  Some  of  the  little  tales  in  this  volume  are  as 
good  as  they  can  be  ;  and  no  better  gift  could  be  found  for  young 
people  who  are  just  beginning  to  read  French  with  pleasure.  La 
nouveUe  Atala  (33)  is  almost  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and 
by  the  statement  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  district. 

(25)  Ziphynn  Cazavan  en  Lgyptc.  Par  Charles  Edmond.  Paris:  Cal- 
mann Le'vy. 

(26)  On  n'aime  qu'une  fois.    Par  Henri  Liesse.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(27)  La  chasse  a  VherWere.  Par  Charles  d'Osson.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(28)  Lucie  Rodey.    Par  Henri  Grc'ville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(29)  Aventiucs  surprenantes  d1  Isidore  Brunei.  Par  Eugene  Tnadlam. 
Paris  :  Dentu. 

(30)  Les  deux  reines.    Par  Madame  de  Stolz.    Paris  :  llachette. 

(31)  Chacun  son  idee.    Par  J.  Girardin.    Paris  :  llachette. 

(32)  Petites  nouvelles.    Par  Madame  Colomb.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(33)  La  nouvelle  Atala.  Par  Chahta-Lna.  >"ouvelle-Orleans :  im- 
primerie  du  "  Propagateur  catholique." 
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MR.  PARNELL  IN  AMERICA. 

IF  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  to  the  United  States  fails  to  do  all 
the  mischief  which  he  contemplated,  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  for 
which  he  has  laboured  has  already  commenced  in  the  West 
of  Ireland.  His  exhortations  to  occupiers  to  defy  the  law 
by  holding  "  a  firm  grip  of  the  land  "  have  already  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  places.  His  disciples  have  threatened  and 
sometimes  brutally  assaulted  peaceable  tenants  who  were 
willing  to  pay  their  rent ;  and  in  many  instances  the  pre- 
vailing intimidation  serves  as  a  pretext  for  resisting  the 
just  demands  of  the  landlord.  The  most  serious  disturb- 
ance has  occurred  in  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  a 
body  of  rioters  and  a  strong  force  of  police  in  Galway. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  although  the  mob  was  ulti- 
mately dispersed,  it  succeeded  in  preventing  the  eviction 
of  the  contumacious  occupiers.  At  numerous  meetings 
inflammatory  addresses  are  made  by  the  agitators  who 
represent  Mr.  Pars  ell  in  his  absence,  and  their  consci- 
ences are  probably  in  no  degree  troubled  by  the  cruelty 
and  suft'ei'ing  which  result  from  their  efforts.  They  can- 
not but  be  aware  that,  amongst  other  evils,  they  repel 
the  sympathy  which  would  be  naturally  felt  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  distressed  districts.  In  suggesting  to  their 
followers  as  a  remedy  for  poverty  audacious  violation  of 
the  law,  they  convert  objects  of  charity  into  criminals. 
The  law  which  allows  of  the  present  agrarian  agitation 
may  be  constitutional,  but  it  is  essentially  unjust  with 
the  injustice  of  weakness.  It  is  shocking  that  reckless 
demagogues  should  with  impunity  recommend  to  tho 
populace  acts  of  spoliation  and  violence,  which  are  com- 
mitted in  accordance  with  their  advice.  The  subscrip- 
tions to  the  different  funds  which  benevolent  persons  are 
now  raising  would  have  been  more  liberal  if  the  sums  con- 
tributed were  exclusively  applicable  to  the  benefit  of 
innocent  and  peaceable  sufferers.  The  Government  will 
undoubtedly  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  distress,  probably  by 
either  gifts  or  loans  derived  from  the  Irish  Church  fund. 
Private  liberality  cannot  be  altogether  independent  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  apply  for  aid. 

From  the  scanty  reports  of  Mr.  Parnell's  enterprise,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  himself  no  definite  notion  of  tho 
objects  which  are  to  be  accomplished  by  his  mission, 
in   his  first  speech  to  an  Irish  meeting  he  solicited 
contributions   to    two    separate   funds,   one  nominally 
for    the    relief    of    distress,    and   the   other   for  the 
promotion  of   his  communist  agitation   against  landed 
property.    His  appeal  to  tho  generosity  of  his  audience 
was  perhaps  less  effective  because  for  rhetorical  purposes 
he  professed  to  value  sympathetic  enthusiasm  more  even 
than  money.   It  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  demands 
preferred  with  such  a  qualification  were  not  immediately 
urgent.     His  affected  indifference  seems  to  have  been 
confined   to   the    strictly   charitable   fund ;   but  even 
American  Irishmen  and  New  York  servant-girls  may 
doubt  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  an  agitation  for  the 
refusal  of  rent.    Non-payment  of  just  debts  is  a  self- 
icwarding  virtue,  which  ought  to  involve  no  accessory 
cost.     Seditious    Irish    occupiers   who    hold    a  firm 
grip  on  the  land  for  which  they  undertook  to  pay  rent 
may  -well  afford  a  small  contribution  to  the  expenses 
of  anti-rent  meetings.     It  is  not  necessary  to  address 
onnd  and  reasonable  arguments  to  such  assemblages 
•as  those  which  received  Mr.  Parnell  in  New  York ;  but 


adroit  demagogues  generally  propose  to  their  hearers 
some  plausible  and  tangible  object.  Mr.  Parnell  must 
have  stdl  further  puzzled  the  audience  by  asserting  that 
the  large  sums  which  are  in  fact  forwarded  by  Irish 
emigrants  to  their  kindred  at  home  are  really  intercepted 
or  appropriated  by  the  landlords.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  Irish  distress  if  the  sub- 
scriptions are  applied  to  the  payment  of  arrears  of  rent. 
That  the  whole  statement  is  unfounded  may  matter  little 
as  long  as  it  tends  to  check  the  liberality  which  Mr. 
Parnell  professedly  invoked. 

Some  surprise  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Parnell's  disavowal  of  any  purpose  of  rebellion.  As  he 
appeared  to  care  little  about  Irish  distress,  and  as  the 
agitation  against  landed  property  was  intrinsically  re- 
munerative, it  may  have  been  naturally  assumed  that 
Mr.  Parnell  was  a  Fenian  emissary  in  disguise.  Irish 
agitators  before  and  since  the  days  of  O'Connell  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  hinting  mysterious  intentions  which  wei*o 
to  be  discerned  only  by  those  who  were  in  their  con- 
fidence. Money  might  have  been  forthcoming  for  rifles 
and  pikes  ;  but,  if  there  is  to  be  no  civil  war,  it  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  subscribe.  A  notice  which  has  been 
posted  in  some  parts  of  New  York  in  the  name  of 
the  Fenian  Association  is  probably  spurious.  In  this 
document  Mr.  Parnell  is  denounced  as  an  intruder, 
who  would  divert  the  funds  appropriated  to  rebellion 
in  Ireland  to  the  less  sacred  purpose  of  robbing  the 
landlords.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  promoters  of 
disorder  and  anarchy  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  publish  their 
internal  dissensions ;  but  Mr.  Parnell's  agitation  will 
nevertheless  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  Fenian 
ringleaders.  The  unfavourable  criticisms  of  his  oratory 
which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  reports  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  dislike  of  competition.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Parnell  is  not  loud  enough,  that  he  is  wanting  in 
humour,  and  that  he  has  not  the  traditional  Irish  secret 
of  stirring  a  multitude  to  violence.  It  is  probable  that  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education  may  not  have  altogether 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  tone  of  a  disreputable  pro- 
fession. The  delects  which  are  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell 
as  a  mob  orator  were  regarded  as  redeeming  qualities  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  process  of  time  he  may  hope 
to  get  rid  of  any  remnant  of  self-respect  and  refinement 
which  may  at  present  impair  his  success  as  a  demagogue. 

The  agitation  among  Irish  settlers  in  America  excites  but 
languid  interest ;  for  it  matters  little  whether  one  of  many 
would-be  demagogues  excels  his  competitors  in  the  art  of 
exciting  their  prejudices  and  passions.  The  reception  of 
Mr.  Parnell  by  the  real  Americans  will  be  watched  with 
more  genuine  curiosity.  When  the  Fenian  conspiracy  was 
in  progress  there  was  much  cause  for  irritation  in  the 
countenance  which  the  scheme  received  from  a  large  part 
of  the  American  people,  and  from  the  highest  authorities. 
Some  of  the  Fenian  ringleaders  were  formally  welcomed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  tho 
adventurers  who  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  invaded  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  immediately 
released  from  custody  by  the  President.  The  English 
Government  afterwards  submitted  to  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion which  was  drawn  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  be- 
tween the  notorious  breach  of  neutrality  in  the  Fenian 
invasion  and  the  doubtful  infringement  of  neutral  rights 
by  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  from  Liverpool.  The  pru- 
djnt  equanimity  of  the  English  nation  under  great  provo- 
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cation  has,  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  been 
rewarded  by  an  abatement  of  hostile  feelings  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Parnell  is  now  not  welcomed  with 
unanimous  cordiality  merely  because  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution.  Some  American 
journals  have  already  denounced  his  mission  ;  and  perhaps 
their  example  may  be  followed.  The  presence  of  the  most 
orthodox  veteran  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  Irish 
meeting  in  New  York  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  the 
result  of  mere  curiosity;  and  if  other  Republicans  support 
Mr.  Parnell,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  hope  to  detach 
a  few  Irish  votes  from  their  Democratic  opponents. 
Almost  everything  which  is  said  and  done  by  American 
politicians  has  some  reference  to  elections ;  and  con- 
sequently it  may  be  assumed  that,  if  Mr.  Paknell  receives 
'2io  popular  welcome,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  profess- 
ing animosity  to  the  Government  of  England  or  to  the 
landowners  of  Ireland.  As  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States  is  seldom  charged  with  payment  of  rent,  the  subject 
will  excite  no  serious  interest.  The  better  class  of  Ameri- 
cans can  have  no  .disposition  to  diminish  the  security  of 
property ;  and  they  understartd  that  Mr.  Parnell' s  doc- 
trines involve  the  repudiation  of  other  debts  as  well  as  of 
those  which  are  due  to  landlords. 


FRENCH  MINISTERIAL  PROSPECTS. 

/T1WO  quite  opposite  views  may  be  taken  of  the  new 
JL  French  Ministry,  and  very  good  reasons  may  be 
urged  in  justification  of  both  of  them.  The  one  rests 
mainly  on  the  declarations,  not  eighteen  months  old,  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself ;  the  other  rests  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  has  succeeded  to  his  present 
office.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  M.  de  Freycinet  visited  a 
number  of  important  French  towns  and  made  speeches  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  For  the  time  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  French  Cabinet,  and  it  is  allow- 
able to  suppose  that  he  even  then  thought  it  possible  that 
he  might  one  day  be  its  head.  The  drift  of  these  speeches 
was  perfectly  uniform.  They  were  all  of  a  highly  con- 
ciliatory type,  and  were  mainly  directed  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Republic  that  need  frighten 
any  Frenchman  who  was  prepared  honestly  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  If  there  should  prove  to  be  anything 
more  alarming,  M.  de  Freycinet  was  ready  to  con- 
cede beforehand  that  it  would  be  bad.  The  genuine 
Republic  would  address  itself  to  patriotic  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  It  would  win  adherents  by  con- 
vincing them  that,  whatever  might  be  their  special  views, 
they  would  enjoy  them  with  greater  freedom  under  a  Re- 
publican than  any  other  form  of  government.  There  could 
not  be  a  time  which  more  calls  for  the  application  of 
these  principles  than  the  present.  The  Republican  Govern- 
ment has  contrived  during  the  last  year  to  alienate  two 
very  important  bodies  in  the  country — the  clergy  and  the 
Civil  Service.  With  a  little  encouragement  the  secular 
priests  might  have  been  led  on  into  setting  up  schools 
which  might  have  held  their  own  by  the  side  of  the 
schools  taught  by  the  religious  orders  ;  but  the  direct 
attack  of  which  the  latter  have  been  the  object  has 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  every  parish  priest  to 
support  them.  The  machinery  of  promotion  would  of 
itself  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  great  majority  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  thus  insensibly  win  over  to  Republican 
ideas  a  large  number  of  Bonapartists  and  Royalists.  But 
the  singular  policy  of  the  Republican  party  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  best  card  a  Bonapartist  or  Royalist  official 
can  play  is  at  once  to  resign  on  political  grounds.  In  that 
case,  he  will  at  all  events  retain  the  goodwill  of  his  party, 
and  establish  a  claim  on  their  services,  if  ever  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  any ;  whereas,  if  he 
tries  to  keep  in  with  the  existing  Government,  he  will 
almost  certainly  fail  to  do  so.  All  this  is  very  unlike  that 
policy  of  conciliation  which  M.  de  Freycinet  preached  in 
the  provinces  in  1878,  and  if  wc  had  only  his  speeches  to 
go  by,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the  principal 
measures  introduced  or  promised  by  the  late  Cabinet  would 
now  be  either  withdrawn  or  modified. 

The  history  of  M.  de  Freycinet' s  succession  to  the 
Prime  Ministership  is  in  entire  contradiction  to  this 
theory.  In  that  he  appears  as  the  chief  of  the  Radical 
section  of  the  late  Cabinet,  dissatisfied  with  M.  Wadding- 
ton's  tendency  to  compromise,  and  for  some  time  dis- 
trusted by  M.  Grevy  on  that  very  ground.     According  to 


this  view,  M.  de  Freycinet's  policy  will  differ  from  M. 
Waddington's  in  being  more  frankly  and  consistently 
Radical.  M.  Waddington  has  chastised  the  clergy  and  the 
bureaucracy  with  whips,  M.  de  Freycinet  will  chastise 
them  with  scorpions.  M.  Waddington  has  given  pro- 
mises to  the  Left,  M.  de  Freycinet  will  translate  those 
promises  into  performance.  M.  Waddington  has  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  Radical  measures,  and 
then  allowed  them  to  remain  suspended  between  the 
Chamber  and  the  Senate.  M.  de  Freycinet  will  force  tho 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  choose  its  side  and  to  be  known 
to  France  as  either  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  really  Re- 
publican legislation.  This  expectation  is  certainly  borne 
'  out  by  the  incidents  which  preceded  the  announcement  of 
the  new  Cabinet.  It  was  understood  that  the  cause  of 
M.  Grlvy's  hesitation  about  leaving  M.  de  Freycinet  entire 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  his  colleagues  was  his  unwilling- 
ness to  see  any  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  Radi- 
calism. When  this  objection  was  overcome,  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet's first  act  was  to  omit  the  Left  Centre  from  the 
combination,  and  to  make  the  Cabinet  a  genuine  representa- 
tive of  the  pure  and  advanced  Lefts.  M.  Gambetta's  in- 
fluence was  stated  to  have  been  used  in  favour  of  M.  de 
Freycinet  ;  and  if  M.  Gambetta  is  to  be  judged  by  the  Be- 
publique  Franqaise,  he  only  tolerates  M.  de  Freycinet  on 
condition  that  he  adopts  a  more  radical  line  than  his  pre- 
decessor upon  all  the  questions  which  have  come  or  are 
likely  to  come  before  the  Legislature.  In  another  week 
it  will  probably  be  known  which  of  these  conflicting 
expectations  is  the  correct  one.  Either  way  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet will  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  his  attitude  in 
1878  with  his  attitude  in  1880.  If  he  has  really  become 
the  Radical  politician  he  is  accused  of  being,  he  must 
plainly  have  thrown  overboard  all  ideas  of  conciliation. 
The  purification  of  the  Civil  Service,  tho  alteration  of  the 
tenure  of  judgeships,  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders 
from  schools,  arc  all  measures  which  even  those  who  regard 
them  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  must 
admit  to  be  measures  of  warfare,  not  of  pacification.  It 
may  bo  necessary  to  offend  one  half  of  French  society  in 
order  to  give  the  other  half  the  security  it  needs ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  offence  will  be  given.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  spite  of  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  remains  the  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory politician  heshowedhimself  during  his  tour,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  and  the  advanced  Left  take 
the  change.  They  can  have  no  interest  in  turning  out  M. 
Waddington  in  order  to  replace  him  by  a  stronger  and 
more  resolute  man  of  the  same  aims  and  the  same  tem- 
perament. Ministers  are  to  make  a  declaration  of  some 
kind  when  the  Chambers  meet  next  week,  so  that  the  un- 
certainty under  which  we  now  labour  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  shortly  removed. 

M.  de  Freycinet  has  had  to  begin  his  career  as  Prime 
Minister  by  the  settlement  of  a  delicate  piece  of  negotia- 
tion. An  article  which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette  sets  out  with  remarkable  frankness  the  real 
motive  of  the  attention  which  Germany  bestows  upon 
French  affairs.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Cologne  Gazette  merely  gives  publicity  to  the  views  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  in  that  case  we  may  infer  from  its  remarks 
what  kind  of  representations  M.  de  Freycinet  has  had  to 
make  at  Berlin.  Germany,  according  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  has  a  very  real  but  a  vei'y  limited  interest  in  French 
politics.  There  is  no  French  party  in  whose  fortunes 
Prince  Bismarck  takes  the  slightest  interest  for  its  own 
sake,  and  none  in  which  he  does  not  take  a  keen  interest 
for  the  sake  of  Germany.  The  writer  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette  seems  to  find  especial  pleasure  in  informing 
French  Royalists  that,  though  the  Chancellor  is  an 
ardent  monarchist  in  Prussia,  he  is  altogether  unconcerned 
with  the  prospects  of  monarchy  in  France.  He  has  none 
of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Holy  Alliance.  A  Jacobin 
President  would  suit  his  purpose  better  than  the  Count  de 
Chambord  himself,  supposing  that  the  Jacobin  President 
was  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  and  the  Count  de  Chambord 
was  inclined  to  break  it.  As  regards  France,  breaking  the 
peace  has  at  this  moment  a  peculiar  meaning.  It  stands  for 
a  disposition  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia.  That  would 
be  a  sin  which  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  put  up  with. 
It  could  have  no  object  but  hostility  to  Germany,  and  a 
desire  to  undo  the  results  of  the  late  war ;  and  the  first  mo- 
ment that  these  feelings  show  themselves  Prince  Bismarck 
will  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  M.  de  Freycinet 
now  carries  a  certificate  from  the  German  Chancellor  that 
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he  has  no  evil  designs  in  this  direction.  At  first  Prince 
Bismarck  was  not  quite  easy  on  this  head  ;  but  M.  BSE 
Freycinet  has  been  able  to  reassure  him,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  Governments  remain  perfectly  cordial. 
Prince  Bismarck,  whether  be  speaks  by  himself  or  by  others, 
is  seldom  wanting  in  candour  ;  and,  whatever  happens,  the 
French  Government  cannot  complain  that  they  do  not 
know  what  to  avoid  if  they  wish  to  retain  Prince  Bis- 
marck's goodwill.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  Great  Power  to  be  admonished  in  this  way  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world ;  but  France  may  console  herself  by  the  recol- 
lection how  much  more  bitter  the  experience  would  have  been 
aome  years  ago.  Then  France  could  not  have  defended 
herself  to  any  purpose ;  now  she  has  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
army,  which  would  at  all  events  make  the  progress  of  an 
invader  very  much  slower  and  more  uncertain  than  it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1S70.  The  pi"ogress  upward  after 
a  great  reverse  is  necessarily  gradual,  and  the  change  from 
interference  in  purely  domestic  matters  to  interference  in 
the  choice  of  foreign  alliances  marks  a  genuine  advance 
in  the  estimation  in  which  Franco  is  held  by  Germany. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

7pHE  object  of  the  mission  of  Abderrahman  Khan  is 
-I-  probably  to  secure  to  his  Russian  patrons  a  share  in 
the  partition  of  Afghanistan.  If  he  were  formidable  as  a 
pretender  to  the  whole  of  the  former  dominions  of  his 
family,  he  might  perhaps  rather  diminish  than  aggravate 
the  difficulties  of  the  Indian  Government.  It  had  already 
been  observed  that  the  leader  of  the  troops  which  lately 
occupied  Cabul  might  possibly  have  done  a  service  to  his 
enemies  in  appointing  the  youthful  son  of  Yakoob  Khan  as 
his  nominal  successor.  As  the  war  must  sooner  or  later 
merge  in  negotiation,  it  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
venient to  recognize  some  representative  of  the  Afghans 
with  whom  covenants  may  be  made.  Six  months  ago 
there  seemed  to  be  little  dispute  as  to  the  title  of  Yakoob 
Khan,  who  accordingly  concluded  the  ill-fated  Treaty  of 
Gundamuk.  His  subsequent  abdication  created  a  new 
embarrassment  ;  and  the  doubts  which  exist  as  to  his 
complicity  in  the  treacherous  attack  on  the  English  Resi- 
dency have  perhaps  made  his  restoration  impossible.  An 
.vrrangement  made  in  the  name  of  a  minor,  though  it 
night  be  preferable  to  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the 
war,  would  be  always  subject  to  disavowal  if  the  chiefs 
no  longer  found  it  tor  their  interest  to  support  his  pre- 
hensions. A  mature  descendant  of  Dost  Mahommed,  not 
without  experience  of  war  and  civil  government,  would  be 
more  acceptable  as  an  opponent  who  might  be  converted 
into  a  friend.  Abderraiiman  must  differ  widely  from 
other  Afghan  chiefs,  if  his  gratitude  to  the  Russians, 
whose  hospitality  he  has  long  enjoyed,  would  present 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
claims.  If  he  could  establish  his  authority  over  his  own 
countrymen,  he  would  probably  choose  his  alliances  with  a 
dispassionate  regard  to  his  own  interest ;  and  the  late  cam- 
paign must  have  convinced  all  reasonable  Afghans  that  the 
Indian  Government  is  the  most  formidable  of  neighbours, 
and  therefore  the  most  desirable  of  friends.  The  release  or 
ostensible  escape  of  the  Afghan  pretender  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  proposed  expedition  against  Merv  ;  but  it  maybe 
doubted  whether  General  Kaufmann  will  find  that  a  pos- 
sible embarrassment  to  the  Indian  Government  affects  the 
resistance  which  may  be  offered  by  the  Turcomans. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  Cabul  or  in  the 
greater  part  of  Afghanistan  Abderrahman  has  any  party  on 
which  he  can  rely.    He  never  assumed  the  title  of  Ameer, 
though  many  years  ago  he  was  the  principal  supporter  of 
his  father  and  his  uncle  in  their  successful  struggle  with 
;Shere  All  He  was  afterwards  more  than  once  defeated  by 
Yakoob  Khan,  whose  services  were  rewarded  by  an  impri- 
sonment which  seems  to  have  affected  his  bodily  and 
mental  vigour.    The  relation  of  the  Baruckzye  dynasty 
to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  is  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood.   It  is  sometimes  positively  asserted  that  the  family 
has  no  longer  any  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  population, 
and  it  would  seem  that  at  Candahar  its  members  are 
really  powerless.    On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance 
that  Shere  Ali  and  all  his  numerous  competitors  claimed 
under  Dost  Mahomed,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  general 
recognition  of  the  title  of  the  dynasty  ;  and  the  recent 
nomination  of  the  young  Musa  Khan  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  stage  of  civilization  which  the  Afghans 


have  reached,  the  supreme  power  is  almost  always  at  the 
same  time  hereditary  and  elective.  The  ablest  or  most 
popular  member  of  the  reigning  family  is  preferred  both 
to  direct  heirs  and  to  claimants  who  rely  exclusively 
J  on  personal  services  or  qualities.  It  is  true  that  the 
I  Baruckzye  family  is  of  recent  origin,  but  in  Oriental 
'  countries  legitimacy  ripens  fast.  Forty  years  ago  Lord 
Palmerston  made  a  disastrous  mistake  in  assuming  that 
Shah  Soojaii,  who  had  himself  actually  reigned  as  Ameer, 
could  exercise  any  influence  over  his  former  subjects.  It 
is  possible  that  the  tribes  which  lately  dispersed  after  the 
failure  of  the  attack  on  Sherpur  might  rally  round 
Abderrahman,  if  he  presented  himself  as  the  national 
champion  against  the  victorious  invader ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  either  to  admit  his  inability  to 
face  the  enemy  or  to  court  fresh  defeat. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  confine 
himself  to  the  enterprise  of  establishing  his  authority 
at  Balk  and  in  Badakshan.  He  is  well  known  in 
Afghan  Turkestan,  from  which  in  the  civil  wars  of 
fifteen  years  ago  he  drew  the  mass  of  his  troops. 
He  will  now  appear  in  the  Northern  provinces  with  all  the 
advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  direct  or  in- 
direct support  of  the  Russian  Governor- General.  His 
release  or  mission  tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  the 
Russian  authorities  had  been  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
Shere  Ali  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  their 
Government  had  promised  to  refrain  from  political  action 
in  Afghanistan.  It  would  evidently  have  been  impolitic 
to  allow  Abderrahman  to  escape  so  long  as  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Shere  Ali.  It  is 
said  that  Abderrahman  assured  General  Kaufmann  that  with 
100,000  roubles  he  could  raise  an  insurrection  ;  but  a  reign- 
ing accomplice  is  more  serviceable  than  an  instrument 
who  is  only  a  pretender.  As  long  as  Abderrahman 
!  would  have  thwarted  Russian  policy  by  his  presence  in 
Afghanistan  there  was  no  difficulty  in  preventing  his  de- 
parture from  Tashkend.  Now  that  circumstances  have 
changed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  visit  Bokhara,  and  still  less  that  he  should  have 
failed  to  return  to  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan.  He 
will  soon  be  heard  of  in  some  of  the  Northern  provinces ; 
and  perhaps  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  one  of  the  commonplace  charges  against  the 
English  Government.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a  wise 
Government  would  have  allowed  the  Russians  to  take  pre- 
cedence as  invaders  of  Afghan  territory.  The  native 
population  would  then  have  been  opposed  to  the  intruders, 
and  they  would  have  welcomed  English  assistance.  If 
Abderrahman  presents  himself  at  Balk  as  a  dependent  of 
Russia,  he  ought,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  English 
Opposition,  to  provoke  universal  indignation. 

There  will  belittle  use  in  diplomatic  remonstrance.  The 
Russian  Government  will  perhaps  express  surprise,  and 
even  disappointment,  at  the  evasion  of  Abderrahman  ;  but 
it  will  decline  responsibility  for  the  future  proceedings  of 
a  guest  who  could  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner.  Some 
recent  visitors  who  have  arrived  at  Tashkend  since  the 
repulse  of  the  attack  on  Sherpur  may  perhaps  also  return 
shortly  to  Afghanistan.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Rus- 
sian Government  will  avow  the  intention  of  interfering  in 
the  disturbances  which  may  be  anticipated  in  Afghan 
Turkestan.  During  the  negotiations  which  were  com- 
menced by  Lord  Clarendon  and  concluded  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Prince  Gortchakoff,  after  some  hesitation,  agreed  that 
Badakshan  should  be  included  in  those  dominions  of 
Shere  Ali  within  which  Russia  was  to  exercise  no  political 
action.  The  engagement  was  professedly  revoked  or 
suspended  when  it  was  thought  probable  that  a  rupture 
might  take  place  between  England  and  Russia.  The 
Mission  to  Cabul  was  defended  on  this  ground,  and  the 
justice  of  the  Russian  contention  was  not  seriously  dis- 
puted. When  amicable  relations  were  ostensibly  renewed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Lord  Salis- 
bury formally  inquired  whether  the  understanding  relating 
to  Afghanistan  was  still  in  force.  After  some  exchange  of 
explanations,  Count  Schouvaloff  declared  that  his  Go- 
vernment was  prepared  to  renew  the  arrangement ;  and 
Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  offer.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  sense  attached  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  the  agreement ;  but,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Russians  had  an  unsuspected  intei'pretation 
of  their  own.  Professor  Martens  published  two  or 
three  months  ago  a  pamphlet,  since  largely  circulated  in 
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an  English  version,  which  probably  represents  the  official 
explanation  of  the  compact.  The  English  Government, 
when  the  negotiation  was  in  progress,  desired,  as  at  all 
other  times,  that  Afghanistan  should  be  independent, 
though  they  reserved  the  right  which  was  withheld  from 
Russia  of  controlling  Afghan  policy.  The  term  "  inde- 
"  pendence  "  was  accordingly  used  ;  and  now  Professor 
Martens  argues  that  any  English  violation  of  Afghan 
independence  avoids  the  whole  arrangement.  In  the  corre- 
spondence Prince  Goktchakoff  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
English  Government  should  prevent  Shere  Ali  from  en- 
croaching on  the  territory  of  the  Northern  Khanates,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  treat  him  as  a  dependent.  The 
English  Ministers  certainly  never  suspected  the  interpre- 
tation which  is  now  put  on  the  agreement ;  but  they  ought 
to  have  criticized  the  words  with  the  astuteness  of  an  old- 
fashioned  special  pleader  bent  on  guarding  against  a  pos- 
sible demurrer.  Professor  Martens,  by  his  own  ingenuity 
or  with  the  aid  of  official  suggestions,  has  hit  the  blot 
which  it  is  perhaps  too  late  to  prevent.  It  is  said  that 
Prince  Lobanoff,  who  is  expected  in  London  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  will  bring  with  him  conciliatory  in- 
structions. Lord  Dufpebin  will  not  fail  to  exert  his  great 
abilities  in  favour,  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding ;  but  in  the  meantime  Abderraiiman  will 
perhaps  organize  a  Russian  dependency  in  Northern 
Afghanistan. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  COMPLAINING  OF 
MISREPRESENTATION. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  within  the  last  few  days  con- 
tradicted the  statements  of  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  in  one  case  with  ceremonious  courtesy,  in  the  other 
case  without  courtesy  of  any  kind.  Both  speakers  had,  as 
it  appeared,  made  themselves  liable  to  a  charge  either  of 
verbal  inaccuracy  or  of  inferences  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  were  founded  on  insufficient  evidence.  Mr. 
Grantham  complained  that  in  one  of  his  Scotch  speeches 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  attributed  to  the  outrages  of  Fenian 
conspirators  his  own  conversion  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Irish  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished.  The  statement 
was  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  m  the  strongest  language, 
as  not  only  untrue,  but  monstrous  ;  yet  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Grantham's  charge  is  wholly  unaffected  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  report  of  his  language.  Many  readers  have  been 
shocked  at  the  reckless  imprudence  of  an  assertion  by  an 
ex-Prime  Minister  that  a  great  legislative  measure  was 
the  result  of  a  murder  and  an  explosion.  The  precise 
method  by  which  the  effect  may  have  been  produced  is  of 
secondary  importance.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  in  fact 
said  that  his  own  convictions  as  to  the  expediency  of  dis- 
establishment were  produced  by  the  Manchester  and 
Clerkenwell  crimes.  He  had  himself,  it  seems,  been  pi'e- 
viously  willing  to  destroy  the  Establishment ;  and  it  was  the 
country,  and  not  himself,  which  responded  to  the  Fenian 
invitation.  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  was  only  so  far 
changed  that  he  now  regarded  as  practicable  what  he 
already  deemed  to  be  just.  He  was  therefore  indirectly 
convinced  by  the  physical  arguments  which  Mr.  Grantham 
had  supposed  to  have  operated  more  simply  on  his 
understanding.  The  impropriety  of  inviting  criminals 
to  rely  on  violence  at  a  time  when  outrage  was  notoriously 
reviving  in  Ireland  is  in  no  degree  modified  by  the  cor- 
rection of  an  inaccurate  report. 

The  controversy  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bourke  refers  not  to  an  alleged  misquotation,  but  to  a 
question  of  fact.  Mr.  Bourke,  in  his  speech  at  Leeds, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  having,  in  1876,  sent  an  emissary 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  translate  his  notorious  pamphlet  into 
Russian,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  result  of  prolonging 
the  Servian  war,  of  encouraging  the  enlistment  of  Russian 
volunteers  in  the  Servian  army,  and  of  eventually  pro- 
moting the  greater  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  results  followed  from 
the  publication  of  the  Bulgarian  pamphlet  in  Russia ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  denies  that  ho  sent  an  emissary  to 
St.  Petersburg,  or  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  causing 
the  translation  to  be  made.  His  contradiction  of  that 
part  of  the  statement  must  of  course  be  accepted 
as  far  as  it  is  direct  and  complete.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
admits  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  translation ;  and  he 
probably  knew  at  the  time  that  the  translator  was  about 
to  proceed  to  Russia.    The  con  jut  ana  the  subsequent 


journey  might  not  perhaps  strictly  constitute  a  mission  ; 
but  Mr.  Bourke  had  not  unreasonably  formed  his  conclu- 
sion from  the  publicly  reported  statement  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, the  alleged  emissary,  himself.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  an  obscure  meddler  with  political  agita- 
tion magnified  the  importance  of  his  own  position,  and 
exaggerated  the  condescension  shown  in  a  single  inter, 
view  or  letter  into  a  relation  of  friendship.  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  that  he  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Alexander  ;  but  Mr.  Bourke  had  no  previous  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  assertion  attributed  to  that  person  by  the 
Russian  journals  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
so-called  emissary  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Slav  Benevo- 
lent Society,  which,  as  it  was  well  known,  was  a  political 
organization  for  furnishing  recruits  and  supplies  of  money 
and  stores  to  the  Servian  army.  The  visitor,  being  wel- 
comed as  a  representative  of  English  sympathy  with  Rus- 
sian aggression,  is  reported  to  have  acknowledged  with 
due  modesty  his  own  unworthiness  of  the  honour,  except 
as  the  follower  or  shadow  of  the  great  statesman  who 
was  his  friend.  Mr.  Bourke  could  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  statement  was  untrae  or  the  re- 
port incorrect.  Mr.  Gladstone's  rebuke  falls  more 
heavily  on  his  officious  admirer  than  on  the  political 
opponent  who  assumed  an  uncontradicted  statement  to  be 
true.  If  the  inquiry  into  the  dispute  had  been  legally 
conducted,  Mr.  Bourke  would  have  secured  the  ver- 
dict. The  acts  of  a  person  authorized  for  a  limited 
purpose,  who  had  exceeded  his  commission,  would  have 
made  the  principal  responsible.  An  election  judge  would 
certainly  have  held  that  the  translator,  in  attending  the 
Russian  meeting,  was  a  recognized  agent. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Alexander  has  addressed  to  the 
Daily  News  amounts  to  an  admission  of  Mr.  Bourke's 
material  statements.  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  had  left  Mr. 
Alexander  in  the  position,  if  not  of  an  emissary,  of  a  bouc 
emissaire,  or  scapegoat.  His  own  explanation  shows  that 
the  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  Russian  papers  are  sub- 
stantially accurate.  Mr.  Alexander  indeed  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  Russian,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  had  not  translated  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet. 
Having  been  allowed  by  his  principal  to  act  as  an  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  translation  to  be  made,  he 
seems  to  have  received  credit  among  the  Russian  war  fac- 
tion for  an  imaginary  confidence  which  had  not  in 
fact  been  reposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  stranger. 
His  ignorance  of  Russian  scarcely  explains  his  acquiescence 
in  statements  published  in  French.  Mr.  Alexander  does 
not  deny  that  he  spoke  of  his  friendship  for  the  statesman 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  although  he  thinks 
that  his  style  has  been  corrected  in  the  published  version, 
and  that  things  are  put  into  his  mouth  which  he  did  not 
say.  Mr.  Alexander  boasts  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  in 
Russia,  though  apparently  not  in  Russian,  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  which  he  describes  as  the  liberation  of  the  East. 
Mr.  Bourke  had  complained  that  an  agent  or  emissary  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  done  what  Mr.  Alexander,  who,  though 
he  objects  to  the  term,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  agent  for  a 
special  purpose,  actually  did.  Translations  into  French, 
German,  or  Italian,  produced  no  political  result,  except  to 
justify  the  opinion  which  prevails  on  the  Continent  as  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  A  Russian  version,  issued  with 
the  sanction  of  the  author,  was  a  direct  appeal  by  himself 
to  the  Power  which  already  meditated  war  in  favour  of 
armed  intervention.  It  was  allowable  to  suppose  that  the 
person  who  had  been  employed  to  circulate  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's inflammatory  address  was  also  entitled  to  speak, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  spoken,  in  his  name. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  matter  of  disestablishment, 
the  indiscretion  which  was  the  real  subject  of  the  charge 
was  undoubtedly  committed.  According  to  a  rnmonr  oi 
the  time,  which  seemed  to  be  supported  by  credible  evi- 
dence, the  Emperor  of  Russia  seriously  resented  the  aid 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  war  party  among  his 
Ministers  and  his  subjects.  In  assenting  to  the  publication  of 
the  Russian  translation  Mr.  Gladstone  distinctly  attempted 
to  influence  Russian  opinion.  He  could  not  but  know 
that  the  unprovoked  attack  of  Servia  on  Turkey 
was  stimulated  by  an  active  faction  in  Russia,  and  that  a 
Russian  army  was  gathering  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  professed  a  belief  in  the  dis- 
interested benevolence  of  the  Power  which  was  hesitating 
on  the  verge  of  invasion.  His  purpose,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  his  enthusiastic  followers, 
was  to  precipitate  a  doubtful  war.    About  that  time  a 
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journal  which  is  always  devoted  to  his  person  and  his 
policy  expressed  a  hope  that  the  war  might  be  postponed 
for  a  few  months,  in  order  that  the  Russian  clergy  might 
have  time  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people.  In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Bourke  Mr.  Glad- 
stone expresses  a.  whimsical  surprise  at  the  supposed  in- 
accuracy of  a  Foreign  Under-Secretary  who  has  access 
to  the  best  soui-ces'  of  information.  The  points  im- 
mediately in  dispute  could  scarcely  be  elucidated  by 
official  documents;  but  probably  Mr.  Bourke  may  have 
better  means  than  others  of  knowing  the  relation  between 
the  Bulgarian  agitation  of  1876  and  the  war  of  1877.  It 
is  at  least  evident  that  he  attributes  a  mischievous  effect  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intervention. 

It  is  perhaps  reasonable  that  the  most  indiscreet  of 
political  speakers  and  writers  should  be  eager  to  disclaim 
objectionable  phrases  which  he  has  not  literally  uttered. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  repudiated  the  most  wanton 
and  most  dangerous  proposition  which  he  enunciated 
during  his  tour  in  Scotland.  While  Mr.  Parnell  was 
urging  excited  Irish  mobs  not  only  to  refuse  payment  of 
rent,  but  to  insist  on  a  transfer  of  the  property  of  landlords 
to  the  occupiers,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  to  state 
that,  if  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  Parliament  might  not  only 
justly  but  laudably  expropriate  the  actual  owners  on 
payment  of  compensation.  Mr.  Parnell  himself  had 
from  time  to  time  contemptuously  recognized  the  right 
of  compensation,  if  only  a  fund  could  be  discovered 
from  which  the  payment  might  be  made.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone vindicated  by  anticipation  a  compulsory  transfer, 
as  soon  as  a  majority  in  Parliament  should  be  convinced 
that  small  freeholds  would  be'  socially  or  economically 
advantageous.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  theory  would 
find  favour  with  an  English  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
universal  suffrage ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  Irish 
Legislature  under  Home  Rule  would  echo  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  small  occupiers  who  wished  to  be  owners.  The 
assessment  and  payment  of  compensation  would  be  more 
doubtful.  In  Midlothian  Mr.  Gladstone  made  expropriation 
contingent  on  the  approval  of  a  certain  economical  doc- 
trine. He  has  since,  in  a  published  letter  to  an  Irish 
correspondent,  raised  another  objection  which  is  still  less 
likely  to  be  final.  He  has  not,  he  says  in  his  curious  style, 
yet  found  the  element  of  practicability  in  any  scheme 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  expropriation  of  landlords 
with  compensation.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  will 
not  be  slow  to  prove  that  spoliation  with  a  nominal  equi- 
valent in  money  is  practicable  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  appa- 
rently assumes  that  it  is  just.  In  the  same  letter  Mr. 
Gladstone  expresses  his  intention  of  paying  careful  atten- 
tion to  any  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  law 
in  Ireland.  It  had  been  thought,  or  at  least  it  was  said, 
that  the  Irish  Land  Act  had  included  extreme  remedies 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  case. 


ITALY  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

fTIHE  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
-L  Government  have  not  materially  altered  since  the 
occupation  of  Rome  and  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Guaran- 
tees. Lapse  of  time  has  already  given  an  air  of  finality  to 
a  deed  regarded  by  the  one  party  as  robbery  aggravated 
by  sacrilege,  and  by  the  other  as  the  just  fulfilment  of  the 
national  aspiration  after  unity.  Since  the  capital  of  Italy 
has  been  fixed  in  Rome  there  has  been  a  change  of  Kings 
and  of  Popes.  The  Conclave  was  held  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  ever.  The  new  King  ascended  the  throne  without 
challenge.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  time  has  come 
to  shake  hands,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It  seems  use- 
less for  the  Vatican  to  hope  to  see  the  work  undone  which 
had  been  so  long  prepared  by  a  concurrence  of  very 
various  causes,  and  foolish  to  prefer  the  precarious  offerings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  to  the  subsidy  from  the  Italian 
Government  which  only  awaits  the  Pope's  acceptance. 
But  still  the  two  parties  draw  no  nearer  to  one  another. 
The  Pope  has  not  yet  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 
Not  a  penny  has  been  accepted  by  him  from  the  national 
exchequer.  Only  in  certain  exceptional  cases  have  the 
Clericals  taken  any  open  part  in  public  life.  No  sort  of 
official  recognition  has  been  given  by  the  Vatican  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  One  wonders  whether  all  this  is 
merely  a  decent  show  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  consistency 


and  to  impose  on  the  outside  world,  or  whether  the  hope 
is  really  entertained  at  the  Vatican  that  the  Temporal 
Power  will  be  restored.  By  a  large  section  of  Roman 
Catholics  it  is ;  and  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics  out 
of  Italy  would  like  to  see  it  even  if  they  do  not  think 
it  feasible.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
what  the  ardent  Roman  Catholic  in  England  or  Bel- 
gium would  do,  and  what  commends  itself  to  the  more 
dispassionate  statesmanship  of  the  Vatican.  Still  the 
question  remains  an  open  one ;  and,  though  not  dan- 
gerous to  Italy  at  the  present  moment,  it  might  be- 
come so  in  consequence  of  changes  either  in  the  general 
situation  of  Europe  or  in  the  internal  condition  of  Italy 
itself. 

Signor  Jacini,  the  well-known  Italian  senator  and  political 
writer,  devotes  a  part  of  his  last  interesting  work  (I  Gonser~ 
vatori  e  V E coluzione  Naturale  dei  Partiti  Politici  in  Italia) 
to  a  consideration  of  the  possible  methods  of  solving  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  book  gives  a  general  survey  of  Italian  politics  ; 
but  the  chief  interest  of  it  for  the  foreign  reader  lies  in 
the  treatment  of  the  international  problem  which  so 
strangely  interweaves  the  fate  of  Italy  with  that  of  other 
countries.  The  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  now  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half  been  always  an  Italian  ;  his  seat 
is  in  the  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  the  predominant 
element  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  Italian  ;  and  yet 
Italians  form  only  a  small  part,  and  that  probably  the 
most  indifferent  part  on  matters  of  religion,  of  the  whole 
body  of  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  world.  The 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  been  so  often  the  enemy 
of  Italy,  is  a  standing  evidence  of  Italian  geniu3.  In 
one  way,  which  has  not  been  enough  considered,  it  has 
done  without  malice  prepense  as  much  harm  to  the 
country  as  it  ever  did  purposely.  It  has  absorbed 
a  large  part  of  the  talent,  especially  of  the  political 
talent,  which  Italy  produces.  To  work,  to  guide,  and  to 
develop  an  organization  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so 
many-sided,  demands  a  skill  a  little  greater  than  that  re- 
quired to  become  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  A  Cardinal  is  a  greater  personage  than  a 
Minister,  and  an  ambitious  man,  if  the  two  paths  were 
equally  open  to  him,  would  rather  rise  to  eminence  in  the 
Church  than  in  the  State.  One  cause  of  the  ancemic  con- 
dition of  Italian  politics  is  certainly  that  the  Church 
drains  off  a  great  part  of  the  talent,  ambition,  and  energy 
which  in  a  normal  condition  of  affairs  would  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  Were  they  in  Italy,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  probably  be  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  Pope.  He  would 
sit  in  state  with  the  triple  crown  on  his  head,  and  he 
would  dispense  the  apostolic  blessing  urbi  et  orhi.  It  is 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  Italianization  of  the 
Papacy  was  synchronous  with  the  political  ruin  of 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  that,  until  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
country  lay  from  that  time  forward  in  a  state  of  political 
paralysis ;  and  that,  now  that  Italy  is  united  and  the 
exceptional  stimulus  of  the  new  principle  of  nationality 
relaxed,  the  country  shows  ominous  signs  of  relapsing  into 
political  inertia.  The  international  organism  is  fed  at 
the  expense  of  the  national.  It  is  thus  among  Italians 
themselves  that  the  ranks  of  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
Italy  are  recruited.  And  whatever  arrangements  may  be 
made  in  course  of  time  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
Government,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  except  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  universal  Church  into  a  number  of  separate  na- 
tional Churches,  this  source  of  weakness  to  Italy  can  be 
greatly  diminished. 

These  speculations,  however,  carry  us  further  into  the 
future  than  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  moment  require. 
No  great  fundamental  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  be  looked  for  yet.  The  question  for  Italy  is 
to  find  out  the  way  in  which  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
Governments,  as  they  are,  can  get  on  side  by  side  with  least 
friction.  One  would  think  that  the  present  arrangement, 
provisional  as  it  certainly  is,  worked  well  enough,  and  that 
the  Italian  Government,  having  guaranteed  to  the  Pope  the 
free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions,  and  offered  him  a 
handsome  allowance  into  the  bargain,  had  done  all  that  was 
required  of  it,  and  might  wait  in  patience  till  the 
Vatican  thinks  proper  to  take  the  initiative  in  further 
transactions.  Signor  Jacini,  however,  thinks  the  present 
situation  not  free  from  danger.  At  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome  by  the  national  forces  in  September  1870, 
none  of  the  Great  Powers  were  disposed  to  challenge  the 
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action  of  the  Italian  Government.  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia  were  indifferent  or  friendly  ;  France -was  para- 
lysed ;  Austria  was  kept  quiet  by  Russia;  Spain  Lad  got 
rid  of  Queen  Isabella.  Now,  too,  there  is  no  Power 
in  Europe  inclined  to  put  even  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  wretched  Italia  Irredenta  business,  it  might  be 
said  that  no  Power  enjoyed  such  universal  goodwill  as 
Italy.  But,  had  the  Legitimist  monarchy  been  restored  in 
Prance,  or  even  were  the  Empire  to  be  set  up  again,  com- 
plications with  Italy  on  the  score  of  the  Papacy  would  be 
by  no  means  impossible.  And  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  present  state  of  Europe  is  going  to  last.  A  general 
war,  out  of  wdiich  the  Great  Powers  may  come  with 
their  frontiers  and  their  relative  importance  wholly  altered, 
is  not  only  possible,  but  may  begin  at  almost  any  moment. 
Further,  the  break-up  of  old  beliefs  and  traditions,  which 
has  made  great  way  in  all  countries,  and  which  has  under- 
mined society  in  some,  may  bring  about  in  Europe  a  deluge 
of  anarchy  in  which  the  Church  will  seem  to  be  the  one  ark 
of  refuge.  These  are  no  chimerical  dangers ;  they  are  real 
and  at  our  doors.  Considering,  then,  all  the  chances  of 
the  future,  is  it  not  wise,  asks  Signor  Jacini,  for  the 
Italian  Government  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  with 
the  Vatican,  and  to  embody  this  agreement  in  an  inter- 
national document,  which  would  receive  the  formal 
sanction  of  all  the  Great  Powers  ? 

No  doubt  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  vast  power  in  the 
world,  and  no  prudent  statesman  will  wantonly  provoke 
it;  but  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  appears  to  the  majority  of 
Italians,  that  no  dangers  from  the  side  of  the  Vatican 
would  be  comparable  to  the  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
humiliation,  of  giving  other  Powers,  however  indirectly, 
the  right  to  interfere  in  Italian  affairs.  In  Signor  Jacini's 
proposed  treaty  or  document  there  would  be  two  chief 
articles — one  guaranteeing  the  freedom  and  inviolability  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  settling  in  perpetuity 
on  the  Papacy  a  capitalized  property,  the  aunual  revenue  of 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  now  offered  by  the 
Italian  Government  but  refused  by  the  Pope.    But  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  substantial  good  the  sanction  of  other 
Powers  would  do  Italy  in  making  any  such  arrangement. 
Treaties  with  many  signatures  at  the  end  of  them  are 
broken  nowadays  with  the  same  unscrupulous  freedom  as 
treaties  with  few  signatures.    If  it  suited  the  purpose  of 
a  reactionary  Government  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Italy,  no 
treaty  could  be  so  framed  as  to  hinder  it  from  doing  so. 
Further,  though   a   great  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  Eui'ope  is  very  possible  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  contrary  is  also  possible.      The  same  disin- 
tegrating or  transforming  forces  which  are  at  work  in 
the  Protestant  Churches  must  sooner  or  later  operate  on 
the  Church  of  Rome.    The  when  and  the  how  can  hardly 
even  be  guessed  at ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
time  may  be  nearer  than  it  seems.    And  in  the  worst  case, 
even  if  the  Papacy  should  grow  much  stronger  than  it  is, 
Italians  are  better  suited  than  all  other  nations  to  deal 
•with  it.    It  is  their  business  more  than  anybody  else's. 
The  Pope  is  an  Italian  living  on  Italian  soil,  and  claiming 
the  right  to  frustrate  Italian  unity.    Long  and  intimate 
experience  has  given  the  Italian  people  a  tact,  a  sure- 
ness,  and  a  skill  in  dealing  with  the  Papacy  possessed  by 
no  other  nation.    It  is  a  matter  on  which  they  have  little 
to  learn  from  foreigners  and  a  great  deal  to  teach  them. 
By  inviting  other  Powers  to  take  pai*t  in  an  international 
agreement  regulating  the  status  of  the  Pope,  Italy  would 
give  all  these   Powers  the   right  to   watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  every  clause  in  the  treaty,  and  to  bar  the 
way    to    any    of  the   changes   which   from    time  to 
time  would   certainly  become   desirable.      She  would 
tempt  other  countries  to  assume  an  air  of  tutelage  and 
interference  which  wrould  breed  more  bad  blood  than  any 
such  treaty  could  possibly  remove.   She  would  transfer  the 
management  of  a  most  delicate  work  from  one  Government 
to  several,  from  skilled  to  comparatively  untrained  hands. 
She  would  tend  to  stereotype  a  policy  in  a  matter  where 
the  utmost  freedom  of  future  action  is  indispensable.  And 
she  would  get  in  exchange  a  guarantee  illusory  in  an  age 
when  treaties  arc  broken  with  cynical  nonchalance  when- 
ever it  suits  the  strong  to  violate  them.    Italian  unity 
exists  by  the  right  which  every  nation  has  to  belong  to 
itself,  and  by  the  fact  that  Italians  are  prepared  to  defend 
it  against  all  assailants.    All  the  forces  of  the  future  are 
in  its  favour.   For  Italy  to  ask  other  nations  to  help  her  in 


doing  her  own  historic  work  would  be  to  proclaim  a  fatal 
want  of  self-reliance.  For  these  reasons  Signor  Jacini's 
proposal  seems  one  that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained, though  his  most  suggestive  little  book  can  be  re- 
commended to  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 

LORD  DERBY'S  address  to  the  Huddersfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Thursday  was  marked  by  all  his 
characteristic  merits  and  by  some  of  his  chai^acteristic 
defects.  His  review  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  English 
trade  was  excellent ;  and  as  Lord  Derby  is  not  by  nature 
an  optimist,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  is  in  favour  of  this  country.  Upon  each 
of  the  three  points  which  he  selects  as  most  important  to 
have  clear  ideas  about,  he  holds  that  things  look  less 
black  than  it  has  of  late  been  customary  to  paint  them. 
Whether  we  are  richer  or  poorer  than  we  were  three  years 
ago,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  richer  than  we  were 
ten  years  ago.  The  national  income  is  larger,  the 
national  savings  are  larger,  the  national  consumption  is 
larger.  And  then,  as  Lord  Derby  is  careful  to  warn  us, 
too  much  trust  must  not  be  placed  in  the  figures  which 
show  either  the  profits  in  years  of  prosperity  or  the  losses 
in  years  of  adversity.  It  is  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  pro- 
ducer that  determines  statistical  returns,  because  this 
affects  income.  The  gain  or  loss  of  the  consumer  only  affects 
expenditure,  and  consequently  does  not  appear  in  the 
returns,  or  only  appears  indirectly.  Remembering  this, 
we  may  deduct  from  the  apparent  depression  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  and  from  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
seven  years  ago.  "  We  were  not  as  rich  as  we  thought 
"  ourselves  in  1873,  and  we  are  not  as  poor  as  we  are  apt  to 
"  think  ourselves  now."  One  reason  probably  why  the  real 
position  of  the  country  varies  less  than  its  apparent  posi- 
tion is  that  in  all  estimates  bearing  on  this  subject  a  dis- 
proportionate place  is  given  to  foreign  trade.  Important 
as  the  profits  derived  from  that  trade  are,  they  only  con- 
stitute one-seventh  of  the  total  income  of  the  community  ; 
and,  in  presence  of  this  fact,  Lord  Derby  rightly  questions 
whether  we  are  justified  in  speaking  as  though  the  in- 
dustrial life  or  death  of  the  nation  depended  on  the 
keeping  up  of  its  exports.  There  has  been  exaggeration, 
too,  as  regards  the  falling  off  of  our  foreign  trade.  Lord 
Derby  contends  that  what  has  been  described  as  a 
falling  off  is  really  only  a  check.  "  We  produce  as 
"  much  as  ever  we  did,  only  we  have  had  to 
"  sell  what  we  produce  rather  cheaper."  He  ad- 
mits that  American  competition  is  not  to  be  lightly 
spoken  of ;  but  he  points  out  that  the  counter  attractions 
of  land-owning  and  farming  must  exercise  very  great 
influence  on  the  labour  market  of  the  United  States. 
Where  the  choice  lies  before  them,  men  will  commonly 
prefer  being  masters  on  their  own  fai'ms  to  being  work- 
men in  some  one  else's  mill.  Even  putting  this  aside, 
Lord  Derby  thinks  that  the  world  is  large  enough  for  both 
England  and  America,  and  that  the  two  countries  will 
find  there  is  an  ample  mai"ket  for  the  productions 
and  the  manufactures  of  both.  Whether  Lord  Derby 
makes  sufficient  allowance  for  the  closing  of  the  American 
market  against  English  goods,  which,  even  without  pro- 
tective tariffs,  can  be  hardly  more  than  a  question  of 
time,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  As  regards  Continental 
competition  he  has  no  fear.  The  Continent  has  not 
the  advantages  which  England  has,  and  it  has  a  dis- 
advantage which  England  has  not.  It  has  not  cheap 
coal,  or  cheap  iron,  or  accumulated  capital,  or  un- 
limited mechanical  appliances,  or  a  never-failing  supply 
of  trained  workmen.  It  has  the  enormous  drawback  of 
the  conscription,  and  wherever  there  is  a  conscription 
labour  is  not  free.  Lord  Derby  weakens  the  force 
of  his  argument  here  by  the  exaggerated  language  in 
which  he  describes  the  military  systems  of  the  Conti- 
nent. When  he  says  that  militaryism  cannot  coexist  with 
industry  on  a  great  scale,  he  may  perhaps  be  right,  though 
even  here  the  example  of  France  seems  to  tell  the  other 
way.  Ever  since  1870  France  has  had  a  conscription  of 
great  severity.  She  has  set  the  German  army  before  her 
as  an  example,  and  she  is  doing  all  she  can  to  come  up  to 
her  model.    Yet  the  description  Lord  Derby  gives  of  tho 
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population  with  which  alone  a  conscription  is  possible  hardly 
seems  to  apply  to  the  French  nation.     "  Do  you  think," 
he  asked  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "  that 
"  emperors  and  grand-dukes  and  archdukes,  field-marshals, 
"  and  tremendous  personages  of  that  sort,  really  want  the 
"  manufacturing  interests  of  their  empire  to  be  developed? 
"  Do  you  suppose  it  would  suit  them  to  have  to  do  with 
"  an   intelligent,  keen-witted,   critical,    and  well-to-do 
"  population    such    as    our   Northern  towns  in  Eng- 
"  land     contain  ?      Depend    upon    it,    they    are  not 
"  such  fools.  They  know  their  own  business  better.  What 
"  they  want   is  something  quite  different — a  peasantry 
"  hungry  enough  at  home  to  find  the  ordinary  life  of 
"  a  private  soldier  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  and 
"  submissive  enough  to  be  ready  to  Aooi  their  own  brothers, 
"  if  ordered,  without  asking  why."  This  may  be  a  substan- 
tially correct  description  of  the  wishes  of  the  tremendous 
personages  in  question,  but  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  a_  correct 
description  of  the  material  they  have  to  work  with.  It 
will  certainly  not  be  to  our  advantage  to  assume  that  so 
long  as  the  present  military  system  of  the  Continent  sub- 
sists we  shall  have  neither  intelligence  nor  keen  wits  to 
compete  with  abroad.    Lord  Derby  cannot  have  forgotten 
all  that  has  so  often  and  so  justly  been  said  in  praise  of 
French  and  German  intelligence.    It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  quality  that  Germany  was  enabled   to    inflict  so 
tremendous  a  defeat  upon  France.    It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
quality  that  France  has  been  able  to  recover  from  that 
defeat  with  such  extraordinary  completeness  and  rapidity. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  underrating  our  commercial 
rivals.    Those  who  do  it  are  sure  to  be  undeceived  in  the 
end  ;  but  they  may  not  then  be  able  to  recover  the  ground 
which  they  have  lost.    The  truth  is  that  Lord  Derby's 
just  dislike  to  militaryism  leads  him  to  exaggerate  its 
faults,  or  rather  to  see  faults  which  it  has  not,  as  well  as 
faults  which  it  has.    The  conscription  is  an  immense  evil 
from  many  points  of  view,  but  it  does  not  at  present 
appear  to  exert  that  degrading  and  stagnating  influence  on 
those  who  are  subject  to  it  which  Lord  Derby  seems  to 
attribute  to  it.  Something  of  the  same  temper  may  be  seen 
in  the  warning  he  gives  his  countrymen.    If  England,  he 
says,  is  going  into  "  the  gunpowder  and  glory  business," 
she  may  be  successful,  but  she  will  certainly  be  poor.  She 
was  successful  in  1815  ;  but  at  no  time  in  history  were 
the  English  people  "  so  poor,  so  miserable,  and  so  dis- 
"  satisfied  as  they  were  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that 
"followed  Waterloo."    This  is  true,  though  it  is  another 
question  how  much  of  this  poverty  was  owing  to  bad 
government,  which  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
war  that  had  preceded  it.  But  Lord  Derby  cannot  mean  to 
imply  that  the  English  people  would  have  been  better  off 
in  the  long  run  if  they  had  left  Napoleon  to  build  up  his 
Empire  unmolested.    Lord  Derby  recognizes  "  duty  and 
"  self-defence "  as    legitimate  reasons  for   military  ad- 
venture ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  English  policy 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  it  cannot  possibly  be  contended 
that  we  opposed  Napoleon  on  grounds  which  did  not,  to 
say  the  least,  include  duty  and  self-defence.     There  is 
nothing  in  Lord  Derby's  words  that  is  not  true,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  collocation  of  them  that  is  likely  to  bo 
misleading. 

Lord  Derby's  remarks  on  Protection  in  the  colonies  arc 
full  of  good  sense,  though  we  think  that  he  is  a  little  in- 
clined to  forget  how  many  things  influence  human  action 
over  and  above  regard  for  material  gain.    He  holds  that 
when  each  separate  interest  finds  that  it  can  secure  pro- 
tection for  itself  only  at  the  cost  of  paying  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  every  other  interest,  each  separate  interest 
will  soon  get  tired  of  the  game.    That  is  true,  no  doubt, 
in  the  long  run ;  but  the  run  may  be  a  very  long  one  indeed. 
Not  only  is  each  separate  interest  very  much  more  alive  to 
its   gains   than   to   its   losses,  but   there  grows  up  a 
kind  of  patriotic  pride  in  the   contemplation  of  the 
numerous  industries  existing  in  the  colony  in  place  per- 
haps of  the  single   industry  which  would  have  existed 
there  in  the  absence  of  protective  duties.    Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  truer  than  Lord  Derby's  reminder  that,  if  we 
wish  the  colonies  to  abandon  Protection,  we  must  be  careful 
on  the  one  side  not  to  attempt  to  thrust  Free-trade  down 
their  throats,  and  on  the  other  not  to  express  speculative 
doubts  as  to  our  own  wisdom  in  adopting  it.    "  Every 
I!  c»snal  word  of  regret  which  is  given  to  the  abandonment 
it  ?f  Pr°tective  duties  among  ourselves  does  harm  outside 
„  England.    If  we  seem  to  hesitate,  how  shall  we  convert 
1  those  that  are  wavering  ?  "    Considering  the  part  which 


low  prices  have  played  in  enabling  us  to  get  through  the 
recent,  period  of  depression,  it  is  extraordinary  that  any 
one  who  is  not  a  farmer  should  be  found  still  hankering 
after  dear  goods. 


HOUSES  AND  OWNERS. 


THE  letter  from  the  Home  Office  which  was  laid  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  week  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  pains  and  thought  which  Mr.  Cross 
has  uniformly  given  to  questions  relating  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes.    We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Cross  as  to  the  practical  value  of  his 
measures  that  it  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  zealous  care  displayed  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  execution.    There  is  something  almost  melancholy 
in  the  minute  attention  which  is  paid  in  this  letter  to  an 
inquiry  whether  some  1,600  people  can  be  accommodated 
on  a  particular   site   supposing   that  it  is  dealt  with 
as  the  Metropolitan  Board  proposes.    These  1,600  people 
are   not   even   an   appreciable    fraction   of   those  who 
are   at   present   condemned  to   live    in  honses  which 
no  care  of  theirs  can  make  wholesome.     Their  condi- 
tion differs  from  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellows  in  nothing  but  this — that  by  an  accident  their 
case  comes  within  the  purview  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  all  parts  of  London  where  the  poor  live  there  are  vast 
numbers  not  a  bit  better  off  in  the  matter  of  houses  than 
they.  These  vast  numbers  could  be  much  more  easily  dealt 
with  than  the  exceptional  groups  to  which  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  refers.    There  would  be  no  sites  to  be 
cleared,  and  no  new  streets  to  be  laid  out.    All  that  is 
needed  to  effect  the  necessary  improvement  is  a  sufficiently 
stringent   Nuisance    Act.     Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cross's 
mind  has  only  been  given  to  the  exceptional  cases.    It  is 
only  the  houses  which  no  internal  amendment  could  make 
fit  for  human  habitation  that  seem  to  interest  him.  By 
comparison  there  are  but  few  houses  in  so  hopeless  a 
condition ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  great  majority 
of  similar   houses  from  being,   for   the   time,  equally 
ill  suited  to  their  professed  purpose.    If  there  are  no 
adequate  means  of  compelling  the  owner  to  see  that 
the  gas  from  the  sewers  does  not  go  straight  into  the 
rooms  in  which  the  inmates  live  and  sleep,  a  house 
which  stands  alone  may  be  as  unhealthy  as  one  which 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  crowded  court.     Mr.  Cross  has 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.     Instead  of  prescribing 
a  standard  of  habitableness  below  which  no  house  should 
be  suffered  to  fall,  and  then  pulling  down  the  houses 
which  no  amount  of  individual  improving  could  make 
habitable,  he  has  only  dealt  with  the  latter.    It  is  a  pity 
that  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  hold  of  the 
subject  at  all  he  should  have  contented  himself  with 
touching  only  the  fringe  of  it. 

Considering  the  very  heavy  loss  that  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  Metropolitan  ratepayer  by  the  construction  of 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  1875,  Mr.  Cross's 
letter  takes  the  money  question  a  little  too  easily. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Liddell  is  instructed  to  express 
Mr.  Cross's  sense  of  the  great  difficulties  the  Board 
must  experience  in  carrying  out  the  Act.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  the  cost  ;  and  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  hitherto  incurred  has  been  in- 
curred by  reason  of  the  false  basis  of  valuation 
originally  adopted.  The  Metropolitan  Board  complain, 
with  great  justice,  that,  down  to  August  last,  they  were 
generally  "  required  to  pay  for  the  worst  class  of  property 
"  almost  as  much  as  if  there  were  no  sanitary  necessity 
"  for  its  destruction."  The  arbitrator  simply  considered 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  to  the  owner,  and  made 
no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  owner  only  ob- 
tained this  value  by  omitting  to  make  the  houses 
fit  for  human  habitation.  On  the  principle  of  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  a  butcher  whose  meat  had 
been  condemned  as  unwholesome  might  claim  to  be 
compensated  for  its  destruction  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  all  cut  from  prime  cattle.  The  consequence 
was  that  upon  six  sites  out  of  thirty  the  ratepayers  lost 
643,46 1 1.  The  sum  actually  paid  for  these  sites  was 
734,766?.,  and  the  offer  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  whicli 
under  pressure  from  the  Home  Office  was  ultimately 
accepted,  was  only  91,305?.  This  shows  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  these  sites  when  inhabited  under 
wholesome  conditions  and  their  value  when  inhabited 
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under  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  inhabited  at  the 
time  when  the  Board  purchased  the  ground.  Upon  whom 
ought  this  loss  to  fall  ?  Clearly  upon  the  owners,  who 
have  for  years  been  making  a  nefarious  profit  out  of 
houses  which  they  ought  long  ago  either  to  have  closed  or 
put  into  decent  order.  Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1879  it 
will  fall  on  them  for  the  future ;  but  for  the  four  years 
during  which  the  Act  was  in  operation  previously  to  1879, 
it  fell  upon  the  metropolitan  ratepayers.  Even  now  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  owners  of  property  which  has 
already  been  formally  condemned  from  spending  money  on 
the  buildings  about  to  be  removed,  and  claiming  to  have 
this  useless  outlay  included  in  the  valuation.  Mr.  Cross, 
even  now  that  he  has  seen  the  working  of  his  measure, 
seems  afraid  to  deal  justly  by  a  class  of  house-owners  who, 
if  they  had  got  their  deserts,  would  long  ago  have  been 
given  the  choice  between  putting  their  property  in  habit- 
able order  and  handing  it  over  to  those  who  would  do  so. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Government  should  come  to 
some  effectual  determination  whether  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  are  or  are  not  a  proper  subject  for  legis- 
lation. There  is  much,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  against  the 
principle  of  such  legislation.  It  may  be  argued  with  con- 
siderable force  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  interfere  for  the  better  housing  of  one  section  of 
the  community  more  than  for  that  of  another.  There 
are  many  badly  drained  and  badly  ventilated  houses  in- 
habited by  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  as  to  these 
Parliament  is  content  to  leave  the  occupants  to  look  after 
themselves.  Why  should  it  follow  a  different  rule  in  the 
case  of  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor  ?  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is,  first,  that  within  certain  limits  Parliament 
does  now  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  community  generally. 
The  legislation  we  have  suggested  would  introduce  no 
principle  which  is  not  already  recognized  in  the  Statute- 
book.  What  is  the  object  of  the  existing  Building  Acts 
if  not  to  come  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  houses  ? 
Why  should  not  a  builder  be  allowed  to  run  up 
walls  as  thin  and  as  high  as  he  likes  ?  Why  is  he  made 
to  take  certain  precautions  against  fire  ?  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  will  take  his  houses  to  see  to  these 
things  for  themselves,  and  why  should  Parliament  trouble 
itself  to  see  to  them  on  their  behalf?  The  reason  of 
course  is  that  Parliament  can  look  to  these  things  far 
more  eff  ectually  than  the  man  who  buys  or  hires  a  house. 
A  public  officer  can  inspect  a  house  while  it  is  building,  and 
can  ensure  that  it  shall  not  be  finished  if  the  work  is  unduly 
scamped.  An  intending  tenant  probably  does  not  see  the 
house  until  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  plastered,  and  perhaps 
papered,  and  he  has  no  means  of  going  beneath  the 
whitened  or  coloured  surface  that  meets  his  eye.  Par- 
liament is  not  invading  the  tenant's  function  when 
it  undertakes  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  do  for 
himself.  The  things  which  make  a  house  wholesome 
come  under  the  same  principle  as  the  things  which 
make  it  safe.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  ensure 
that  no  house  should  be  sold  or  let  until  a  public  officer 
had  certified  that  it  was  properly  drained  and  provided 
with  a  certain  minimum  of  sanitary  appliances.  At  all 
•events,  the  multiplication  of  unwholesome  houses  might  be 
prevented,  instead  of,  as  now,  leaving  it  to  go  on  absolutely 
without  check.  The  second  answer  is  that,  even  if 
Parliament  did  not  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  community 
generally,  there  are  special  reasons  why  it  should  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  working  class.  They  are  much  more  helpless 
in  this  matter  than  the  classes  above  them.  They  are  less 
free  to  move  about  in  search  of  lodging,  and  more 
forced  by  circumstances  to  take  whatever  rooms  they 
can  get.  The  precautions  which  the  Building  Acts 
have  made  compulsory  are  mostly  directed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  But  disease  does  far  more  mis- 
chief in  the  long  run  than  accident ;  and,  as  regards  a 
large  class  of  diseases,  it  can  be  guarded  against  quite  as 
easily  and  as  surely  as  accident.  But,  if  this  end  is  to  be 
attained,  some  rational,  because  comprehensive,  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  must  be  adopted.  To  pull  down 
at  great  cost  an  unwholesome  street,  when  hundreds  of 
houses  not  a  bit  better  are  left  standing  all  around  it,  and 
hundreds  more  with  precisely  the  same  faults  in  them  are 
being  built  every  day,  is  neither  comprehensive  nor 
rational- 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

IT  is  perhaps  unkind,  if  not  altogether  unreasonable,  to 
expect  that  political  speakers  when  they  speak  shall 
say  something  novel  in  matter,  or  at  least  in  manner. 
However  much  or  however  little  reason  there  may  be 
about  the  expectation,  there  can  be  little  question  that  it 
is  generally  disappointed,  and  never  more  often  than  in 
the  speeches  of  the  present  Opposition.  They  have  given 
themselves  the  word  of  command  to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment on  certain  vague  and  general  grounds,  and  to  this 
word  of  command  they  are  strictly,  if  not  profitably, 
obedient.  In  speaking  at  Birmingham  on  Thursday 
night  Mr.  Chamberlain  observed  that,  in  the  coming 
struggle,  "no  man  could  shield  his  responsibility  under  the 
"  plea  that  he  had  not  information  enough  whereon 
"  to  base  his  decision."  We  shall  not  question  this 
as  a  general  statement.  But,  if  it  bo  so,  the  information 
is  certainly  not  derived  from  the  public  utterances  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  and  his  political  friends.  The  audi- 
ence on  Thursday  night  were  indeed  told,  as  innumerable 
audiences  have  been  told  before,  that  Parliament  had 
ceased  to  represent  the  nation,  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  was  a  disastrous  failure,  that  the  Afghan 
and  Zulu  wars  were  very  dreadful  things  for  a  Christian 
nation  to  be  engaged  in,  that  Ministers  had  lowered  public 
morality,  and  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
Libei'al  majority  at  the  next  election.  Whether  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  lowering  of  public  morality  or  not, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  seem  to  have  explained.  But  we 
have  heard  all  this  very  often  before,  and  it  has  failed  to  carry 
conviction  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Even  supposing — ■ 
an  exceedingly  large  supposition — that  most  of  these  separate 
statements  were  incontrovertible,  they  would  not  make  out 
the  position  which  those  who  advance  them  wish  to  make  out 
— the  position  that  England  can  be  rescued  from  danger  and 
degradation  by  the  simple  process  of  driving  Lord  Beacons- 
field  out  and  putting  the  uncertain  entity,  which  may  be  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  which  may  be  Lord  Haetington,  in.  For 
the  main  objection,  as  Mr.  Chambeelain  must  perfectly 
well  know,  which  is  entertained  at  the  present  moment, 
we  believe  by  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  people,  to  the 
latter  proceeding,  is  that  it  would  hand  over  the  country 
and  its  concerns  to  persons  whose  own  declarations  have 
proved  them  incompetent  to  conduct  those  concerns. 
Grant — for  the  sake  of  argument — that  the  present 
Government  have  not  managed  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  as  well  as  they  might  have  done,  the  difficulty 
remains  that  the  last  Government  showed  themselves  un- 
able, if  they  did  not  actually  refuse,  to  mauage  it  at  all. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Chambeelain, 
who  is  not  generally  deficient  in  boldness,  shrank  on  this 
occasion  from  announcing,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  an- 
nounced, that  England  had  better  have  no  foreign  policy 
whatever.  We  hear  nothing  in  the  Birmingham  speech 
of  the  smallness  of  this  island,  of  its  littleness  as 
compared  with  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent, 
and  so  forth.  And,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Chambeelain  was  wise  in  avoiding  such  a  style  of  argu- 
ment. For  even  in  Birmingham,  and  among  Birmingham 
Radicals,  there  is  probably  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
whose  ears  would  be  by  no  means  tickled  by  oratory  of 
this  kind.  Birmingham  is  not  accustomed  to  think  lightly 
of  itself,  and  there  must  be  some  men  in  Birmingham  who 
see  that,  if  England  is  to  be  slighted,  Birmingham  can 
hardly  be  magnified.  Hence  Mr.  Chambeelain  was  thrown, 
even  more  than  most  Opposition  speakers,  into  a  course  of 
general  accusation  and  desultory  reviling.  His  point  of 
view  for  the  nonce  was  that  England  is  not  a  small, 
unimportant  island,  but  a  great  and  independent  Power ; 
and  he  professed  to  fear  that  her  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence are  menaced  by  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
There  is  perhaps  something  rather  attractive  in  this  ar- 
gument, which  would  seem  to  infer  that  the  great- 
ness and  independence  of  a  nation  are  best  assured  by 
letting  other  PowTers  do  exactly  as  they  like.  But  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  only  occa- 
sionally able  to  gain  this  Pisgah  height  of  paradox.  For 
the  most  part  he  confined  himself  to  well-worn  assertions, 
many  of  which  could  only  be  met  with  direct  contradic- 
tions, while  others  were  partly  true,  but  not  relevant  to 
his  argument.  When  a  politician  of  influence,  if  not  of 
great  personal  weight,  talks  of  the  present  Parliament  as 
being  "the  least  independent  since  the  days  of  Walpole," 
it  is  difficult  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  or  on  any 
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ground  where  the  weapons  of  polite  controversy  are 
used.  That  a  Parliament  which  was  elected  by  household 
suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  and  which  has  had  new  blood  to 
the  extent  of  some  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent, 
infused  at  by-elections  from  time  to  time,  should  be 
said  not  to  represent  the  nation,  is  absurd  enough. 
That  it  should  be  compared  to  a  Parliament  of  nomi- 
nees and  borough-mongers,  managed  by  perpetual  and 
systematic  bribery,  is  perhaps  something  more  or  less 
than  absurd.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pays  his  constituents  one 
or  both  of  two  very  bad  compliments.  The  one  is  the 
supposition  that  they  know  nothing  of  English  history, 
the  other  the  assumption  that  they  will  think  any  stick 
is  good  enough  to  beat  the  present  Government.  A  still 
better  instance  of  the  temper  in  which  his  observations 
were  made  was  to  be  found  in  his  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching election.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  others  of  his 
party,  politely  informs  the  Government  that  it  dares  not 
consult  the  nation.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  unlike  others  of 
his  party  who  have  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
ingenuously  confesses  that  only  eighteen  months  ago  he 
was  desperately  afraid  that  the  Government  would  dare  to 
consult  the  nation.  In  other  words,  if  a  Ministry  chooses 
its  own  time  to  go  to  the  country  it  is  wrong,  and  if  it  lets 
a  Parliament  run  its  natural  course  it  is  wrong  likewise. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  certainly  a  difficult  person  to  please. 
He  was,  however,  in  this  very  speech  good  enough 
to  indicate  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Parliament,  he 
complained,  was  not  elected  upon  the  issues  which  it  now 
has  to  decide.  Of  course  it  is  clear  what  this  means.  It 
means — logically,  at  least — a  series  of  plebiscites ;  an  Im- 
perialist device  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain approving,  if  only  by  implication.  Even  the  pauacea 
of  annual  Parliaments  would  not  meet  the  views  of  poli- 
ticians of  this  kind.  For  between  January  and  December 
there  might  always  arise  new  issues,  and  with  the  new 
issues  a  new  Parliament  would  be  requisite.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  clear  why  a  new  Parliament  should  not  be  elected 
before  every  battle  which  is  fought  during  a  war,  lest  the 
course  taken  should  unhappily  cease  to  represent  the 
national  will.  It  is  not  often  that  political  arguments 
can  be  so  easily  and  glaringly  reduced  to  the  absurd. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  speech,  which  was  not 
specially  violent  or  paradoxical,  is  for  that  reason  an  ex- 
cellent instance  of  the  hopeless  unreason  which  pervades,  for 
the  most  part,  the  contentions  of  the  present  Opposition. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  any  rate  as  represented  by  his  re- 
porters, is  like  Naecissa  "  tolerably  mild."  He  does  not 
say  in  his  haste  that  all  Tory  Ministers  are  ipso  facto  liars, 
and  though  he  insinuates  that  Sir  Baetle  Frere  would 
have  been  left  in  the  lurch  if  he  had  entirely  failed,  he  does 
not,  as  was  done  the  other  day,  assert  that  he  was  sent  out 
with  instructions  expressly  calculated  to  that  end.  We 
stand  half  astonished  at  his  moderation.  But,  after  all, 
his  attitude  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  attitude — we  shall 
not  say  of  the  official  leaders  of  his  party — but  as  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and,  it  must  now  be  added,  Mr. 
Adam,  a  person  whose  position  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  made  him  more  cautious.  An  ingenious  and 
agreeable  writer,  some  years  ago,  depicted  this  attitude  well 
in  a  pleasing  apologue  of  the  dog  and  the  badger.  "  I 
"  don't  like  you/'  says  the  dog  to  the  badger  ;  "  come  out 
"  of  that  earth."  When  the  arguments  of  the  extremer 
Radical  speakers  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  this 
is  exactly  what  they  come  to  : — "  I  don't  like  you  ;  come 
"  out  of  that  Downing  Street."  The  embellishments  of 
"  wickedness,"  "  lying,"  "  immorality,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  which  accompany  this  expression  of  opinion,  are  well 
represented  by  the  barks  of  the  terrier.  Of  course  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  in  all  political  warfare,  and  there  are 
occasions  when  it  does  not  very  much  matter.  The 
present  occasion,  however,  is  hardly  one  of  these.  A 
contest  where  the  compound  householder  is  at  stake,  or 
where  the  point  of  the  quarrel  is  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  this  or  that  tax  in  the  Budget,  may  be 
conducted  in  this  spirit  without  much  harm  to  any- 
body. But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  point  mainly 
at  issue  is  whether  the  foreign  policy  of  England  is 
to  proceed  on  the  lines  which  have  made  England  great,  or 
on  entirely  new  lines  which  start  from  the  assumption 
that  she  is  small  and  little,  and  which  lead  round  with 
unerring  precision  to  the  result  of  making  her  so.  Some 
months  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  more  sober  and 
responsible  members  of  the  Opposition  admitted  that,  if 
they  succeeded  to  power,  they  could  not  dream  of  reversing 


entirely,  or  breaking  utterly  with,  their  predecessors' 
policy.  It  is  not  insignificant  that,  since  this  admission,  a 
clamour  has  been  raised  for  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  pledged  to  exchange  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  lion  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ostrich.  The  happy 
flexibility  of  the  logic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  recent 
utterance  forbids  us  to  say  which  side  ho  ought  con- 
sistently to  take  in  the  controversy.  But  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  on  which  side  he  would  practically  be  found. 


THE  GREAT  EDISON  SCARE. 

\\J  II AT  a  happy  man  Mr.  Edison  must  be!  Three  times 
V  V  within  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  he  has  had  the 
glory  of  finally  and  triumphantly  solving  a  problem  of  world- 
wide interest.  It  is  true  that  each  time  the  problem  has  been  the 
same,  and  that  it  comes  up  again  after  each  solution,  fresh,  smiling, 
aud  unsolved,  ready  to  receive  its  next  death-blow.  But  this 
peculiarity  of  his  triumphs,  though  iuteresting  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  doubtless  of  too  trifling  a  character  to  damp  the 
joy  of  victory  in  Mr.  Edison's  own  mind,  since  it  appears  in  no 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  plaudits  with  which  his  followers  hail 
each  fresh  achievement — or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  bulletin — 
from  Menlo  Park.  And  thus  not  only  is  Mr.  Edison  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  happy  past,  but  his  Mends  may  look  forward  to 
a  long  and  equally  happy  future,  crowned  at  periodical  intervals 
by  similar  dazzling  and  final  triumphs ;  for,  if  he  continues  to 
observe  the  same  strict  economy  of  practical  results  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  his  efforts  in  electric  lighting,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  for  the  next  twenty  years  completely 
solve  the  problem  of  the  electric  light  twice  a  year  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  its  interest  or  novelty. 

But  all  this,  wo  are  told,  is  altered  now.  We  are  given  to 
understand,  by  accounts  from  headquarters,  that  this  time  Mr. 
Edison  really  has  done  it,  and  descriptions  of  the  perfection  and 
economy  of  the  light  are  showered  upon  us  which  quite  take 
away  one's  breath.  That  the  light  itself  is  all  that  its  inventor 
could  by  any  possibility  desire  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  inventors  •,  but  it  does  startle  us  to  be  told 
that  its  cost  will  be  only  one-fortieth  that  of  gas.  In  the  face  of 
such  definite  assertions  incredulity  would  seem  to  be  a  crime,  and 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Gas  Directors  to  make  forward 
contracts  to  deliver  old  iron  in  view  of  the  immediate  future  when 
gas  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  thine:  of  the  past.  Curiosity,  however, 
is  such  a  persistent  trait  of  the  human  mind  that  one  cannot 
repress  a  desire  to  know  the  exact  details  of  this  all-trans-form- 
ing discovery  and  to  form  one's  own  opinion  of  the  sources  ot 
its  transcendent  merits.  Fortunately  the  veil  of  mystery  that  has 
so  long  hung  over  the  doings  of  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  has  at  last 
been  drawn  aside,  and  we  are  in  full  possession  of  the  magic  secret. 
It  does  not  sound  very  wonderful  after  all.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  lamp.  It  is  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  with  a  slip  of 
carbon  as  the  substance  to  give  forth  the  light.  The  sole  secret  is 
that  Mr.  Edison  makes  the  carbon  out  of  burnt  paper. 

The  discovery  bears  strong  marks  of  Mr.  Edison's  handiwork. 
Like  all  theotherso-called  discoveriesofhisin  connexion  with  electric 
lighting  (with  one  exception,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently), 
it  is  wholly  without  novelty,  unless  there  be  some  unimportant 
details  in  the  particular  form  of  the  connexions  and  regulating 
mechanism,  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  exhibit  that  ingenuity 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  but  which  could  have  been  as 
well  arranged  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  The  idea  of  a  lamp  consist- 
ing of  a  piece  of  carbon  placed  in  a  vacuum  and  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  passage  through  it  of  a  strong  galvanic  current  is  at  least 
as  old  as  1845,  when  it  was  patented  by  King,  and  similar  devices 
have  since  been  continually  proposed  aud  employed  by  others. 
Experience,  however,  taught  inventors  (as  it  will  probably  teach 
Mr.  Edison  when  he  has  a  little  more  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject) that  a  vacuum  is  a  veiy  awkward  thing  to  deal  with,  and  that 
much  more  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
carbon  in  a  non-combustible  gas,  such  as  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid. 
Accordingly  recent  lamps  in  which  incandescent  carbon  has  been 
used  have  generally  been  of  that  type.  Such  was  the  Sawyer  and 
Mann  lamp  which  excited  so  much  attention  in  New  York  some 
twelve  months  ago,  and  which  consisted  of  a  thin  rod  of  carbon  in 
a  receiver  full  of  nitrogen.  Of  late  we  have  heard  nothing  of  this 
lamp,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  fatal  gulf  between  theory  and  practice,  and  that  its  disappear- 
ance from  public  view  is  due  to  the  existence  of  some  practical 
difficulties  in  the  application  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  ingenious 
idea.  Other  lamps  are  upon  similar  principles  ;  the  most  success- 
ful one,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  report,  is  a  French  one,  in 
which  there  are  three  small  carbon  rods  in  a  closed  receiver,  the 
oxygen  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  combustion  of  one  of  the  rods, 
leaving  the  atmosphere  in  the  receiver  incombustible  during  the 
incandescence  of  the  other  two.  Nor  is  there  any  more  originality 
in  the  idea  of  procuring  the  carbou  for  such  lamps  from  burnt 
paper  or  cardboard.  That  such  carbon  was  very  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing light  by  incandescence  has  long  been  known  to  electricians. 
Mr.  Swan  used  it  fifteen  years  ago  for  an  electric  lamp  ou  the  in- 
candescent principle,  and,  curiously  enough,  used  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe,  exactly  as  Mi-.  Edison  is  now  using  it ;  so  that  there 
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must  be  something  more  than  a  resemblance  between  the  two  lamps, 
seeing  that  the  carbon  and  the  enclosing  glass  vessel  (which  may  be 
of  any  shape)  constitute  the  whole  of  the  lamp  proper.  The  use 
of  this  carbon  was  given  up  because  of  its  want  of  durability — a 
difficulty  which,  however,  Mr.  Swan  says  that  he  has  now  got 
over  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  evident  from  Mr.  Edison's  own 
account  that  he  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  remedy  this  defect, 
of  which  he  is  probably  not  fully  aware.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear 
that  the  carbons  he  uses  are  fragile  in  the  extreme,  for  he  says 
that  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  mould  with  the  greatest  care, 
to  prevent  their  falling  to  pieces. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  is  that  Mr.  Edison  leaves  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electric  light  precisely  where  he  found  it,  so  far  as  dis- 
covery is  concerned.  He  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge. 
The  next  thing  to  consider  is,  whether  or  not  his  lamp  performs 
the  practical  service  claimed;  whether,  in  short,  the  method  he 
adopts — by  whomsoever  invented — will  in  fact  accomplish  what 
is  alleged  of  it.  Considered  in  themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tales  that  have  come  over  to  us  about  Mr.  Edison's  new 
discovery  are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  use  of 
incandescence  as  a  means  of  procuring  light  from  elec- 
tricity, without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  circuit, 
has  been  known  from  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  been  thoroughly 
studied.  The  result  has  always  been  to  show  that  it  is  a  very 
wasteful  method  of  using  the  electric  current  when  compared  with 
the  electric  arc  or  the  broken  circuits  of  such  lamps  as  the  Regnier 
and  Werdernrann,  which  hold  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  classes.  It  possesses  great  advantages,  which  are  obvious 
at  first  sight ;  but  so  great  is  the  disadvantage  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  that  its  use  has  been  very  limited,  except  for  special  pur- 
poses, as,  for  example,  the  little  medical  lamps  for  illuminating  the 
cavities  of  the  body  to  facilitate  diagnosis.  That  this  principle 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  enormous  commercial  success  that  Mr. 
Edison's  lamp  is  represented  to  be,  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely, seeing  that,  as  we  have  said,  his  lamp  differs  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  from  lamps  previously  known.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
themselves  that  have  reached  us  tend  to  reassure  us  much.  They 
show  clearly  that  this  lamp  is  more  fragile  and  more  diilicult  to 
handle  than  any  of  its  compeers.  They  do  not  give  us  the  least 
reason  to  think  that  it  has  any  elements  of  success  in  it  other  than 
the  bright  character  of  the  incandescence  of  carbon  made  from 
paper  ;  and  as  such  carbon  cannot  materially  differ  in  its  qualities 
from  other  kinds,  and  is  even  more  liable  to  be  heterogeneous  and 
uncertain,  this  small  advantage  seems  to  be  a  very  slight  matter 
to  build  such  high  hopes  upon.  They  do  not  suggest  any  way  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  which  is  met  witb  in  lamps  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  of  keeping  the  glass  from  getting 
dulled  by  particles  of  carbon  coming  off  from  the  incandescent 
mass  within  it — a  difficulty  which  would  be  peculiarly  fatal 
to  a  vacuum  lamp  like  Mr.  Edison's  which  cannot  be  cleaned 
on  the  inside.  But,  above  all,  there  is  a  strong  flavour  of 
humbug  about  the  whole  matter.  Every  account — even  those 
which  Mr.  Edison  himself  seems  to  have  authorized — is  written 
in  a  way  in  which  no  good  electrician  could  write.  We  have 
a  sensational  account  of  the  supposed  discover}-,  where  a  thin 
filament  of  carbon  is  represented  as  having  been  accidentally  tried 
with  a  strong  current,  and  we  are  told,  as  of  a  newly  discovered 
marvel  of  science,  that  this  carbon  filament  resisted  an  intense  heat, 
and  "proved  in  reality  more  infusible  than  platinum.''  As 
though  every  schoolboy  who  has  dabbled  in  chemistry  did  not 
already  know  that  carbon  was  incomparably  more  infusible  than 
platinum,  or  indeed  than  any  other  substavce.  Then  there  are 
references  to  other  electrical  phenomena  which  have  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  matter  as  the  processes  of  electrotyping  would  have, 
but  all  of  which  are  ingeniously  identified  with  the  so-called  disco- 
very, as  though  they  specially  belonged  to  Mr.  Edison's  lamp.  Thus 
it  is  explained  that  the  current  can  be  made  to  run  a  sewing- 
machine  ;  and  other  potentialities  are  vaguely  shadowed  forth 
which  are  said  to  be  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  electricity.  Of  course  a  continuous  current  can  be  made 
to  do  work  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  but  what  have 
the  marvels  of  electricity  in  general  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Edison's  lamp  is  a  good  one  ?  Again,  there  is  the 
new  dynamo-electric  machine.  Mr.  Edison  must  of  course  come 
before  the  public  in  a  state  of  complete  independence  of  all  other 
inventors ;  so  he  must  not  even  get  his  electricity  from  the  same 
sources  as  others.  Hence,  for  a  second  time,  he  produces  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  which  he  calls  by  the  pompous  title  of  the 
Earadaic  Machine.  It  merits  this  title  only  in  virtue  of  its  re- 
presenting a  state  of  knowledge  more  nearly  that  of  Faraday's 
time  than  any  machine  in  use  at  present.  It  is  strange  how 
Mr.  Edison's  efforts  in  electric  lighting  seem  cursed  with  a 
total  absence  of  originality.  This  machine,  both  in  its  separate 
parts  and  its  general  arrangement,  is  the  merest  copy  from 
other  machines.  Its  principle,  its  arrangement,  and  everything 
about  it  are  so  utterly  unoriginal,  that  really  it  is  diflicult 
to  understand  how  Mr.  Edison  himself  can  fancy  he  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  its  inventor.  It  only  differs  from  the 
machines  at  present  in  use  in  that  it  is  much  what  they  must 
have  been  in  their  early  forms,  before  their  makers  had  learnt 
how  to  intensify  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  armatures 
rotate.  He  drops  hints  of  machines  that  utilize  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  power  applied  to  them.  The  correctness  of  this 
figure,  if  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  this  machine,  we  cannot 
believe   in.     Such  a   percentage  is  about   what  is  expected 


from  a  good  machine  on  the  Siemen's  Gramme  or  Brush 
principle,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  blunder- 
ing imitation,  which  is  destitute  of  all  the  special  improvements 
which  experience  has  suggested  to  their  makers,  can  contend  with 
these  machines  on  equal  terms. 

All  these  circumstances  and  many  others  cause  us  to  regard 
with  utter  distrust  the  glowing  accounts  of  Mr.  Edison's  in- 
vention ( if  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  such)  that  reach  us  from 
New  York.  And  added  to  this  there  is  the  remembrance  of  what 
happened  some  eighteen  months  ago  at  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Edison's  experiments  on  the  electric  light.  Every  one  recollects 
how,  in  October  1878,  there  came  a  telegram  from  New  York  that 
Mr.  Edison  had  completely  solved  the  problem  of  electric  lighting, 
and  how  this  telegram  caused  a  tremendous  panic  in  gas  shares, 
sending  them  down  to  two-thirds  of  their  previous  value.  Even  the 
instructed  who  could  detect  in  the  very  language  in  which  the 
telegram  was  couched  evidence  that  it  was  framed  either  by  or 
for  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  scarcely  dared  to 
imagine  that  such  a  telegram  could  have  been  allowed  to  go  forth 
or  to  remain  uncontradicted  unless  Mr.  Edison  had  really  obtained 
most  important  results,  and  was  in  a  position  to  effect  practically 
electric  lighting  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Edison  that  public  attention  cannot  remain  very  long  fixed  upon 
any  one  subject,  and  that  by  the  time  that  a  few  months  had 
elapsed  people  had  ceased  to  think  of  him  or  his  teiegram.  For 
we  now  know  in  what  position  he  stood  when  that  outrageous 
telegram  was  sent.  And  it  is  well  that  we  are  able  to  arrive 
at  this  from  sources  directly  connected  with  Mr.  Edison  himself, 
for  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Some  six  or  eight  months  after  this 
telegram  two  pateuts,representing  the  latest  completed  results  which 
even  then  Mr.  Edison  had  obtained,  came  over  to  this  country, 
and  were  made  public  amidst  the  universal  derision  of  all  who 
knew  anything  about  electricity.  The  wonderful  secret  that  was 
to  solve  completely  the  problem  of  electric  lighting  was  the  use  of 
incaudescent  platinum  (or  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium,  we 
forget  which)  to  give  light.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Edison  has  an 
irresistible  passion  for  electrical  antiquities.  Not  only  is  this  one 
of  the  very  oldest  devices  known,  but  it  was  actually  patented  in 
1S48  by  Staite,  though  we  doubt  whether  such  a  principle  could 
even  then  have  been  the  subject  of  a  valid  patent  unless  there  had 
been  something  special  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  applied.  We 
forget  whether  Mr.  Edison  attempted  to  patent  his  lamp,  or  even 
if  he  had  any  lamp  at  all  at  the  time ;  but  he  certainly  patented 
a  regulator,  which  was  intended  to  turn  off  the  current  when  the 
heat  of  the  platinum  got  too  intense.  This  was  a  simple  instru- 
ment of  little  or  no  merit  and  deserving  of  no  notice.  We  really 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  able  to  do  its  work;  we  have  heard 
that  it  failed  even  to  do  that ;  but  whether  or  not  this  was  the 
case  is  of  no  moment,  for,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  both 
the  lamp  and  the  regulator  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  proved 
abortive.  We  have  never  heard  of  their  being  tried  on  any 
practical  scale,  or  even  of  their  being  used  at  all  outside  of  Menlo 
Bark ;  and  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Edison's  love  of  perfection,  we 
do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that,  if  he  had  got  a  really  practical 
lamp  capable  of  doing  a  f  raction  of  what  that  was  represented  to 
do,  he  would  have  let  months  pass  without  its  coming  into  the 
market. 

But  these  two  were  not  the  only  precious  gifts  which  were  then 
bestowed  on  the  world  by  Mr.  Edison.  There  was  a  third,  to 
which  no  disparaging  remarks  as  to  its  extreme  simplicity  could  be 
applied.  The  second  patent  then  taken  out  by  him  was  for  a 
wonderful  dynamo-electric  machine  of  a  wholly  new  construction. 
We  willingly  give  Mr.  Edison  credit  for  originality  in  this 
machine.  Coils  were  fixed  to  the  vibrating  arms  of  a  monstrous 
tuning-fork  more  than  a  yard  long,  and  these,  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  fork,  were  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  magnets,  and  thus 
currents  were  generated.  If  it  were  not  actually  in  a  patent  taken 
out  on  Mr.  Edison's  behalf,  all  instructed  persons  would  hesitate  to 
believe  that  such  an  absurd  arrangement  could  be  seriously  proposed 
at  a  time  when  such  machines  as  the  Gramme,  the  Siemen's,  the 
Loutin,  the  Brush,  and  a  host  of  others  were  in  existence,  much 
less  that  it  could  be  proposed  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Edison's  advantages 
and  fame.  It  is  difficult  adequately  to  express  the  ludicrous  in- 
efficiency of  the  arrangement;  but  one  thing  is  abundantly 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  person  who  seriously  proposed  it 
was  wholly  destitute  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  either  electricitv 
or  the  science  of  energy.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  tempted 
by  the  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-forks 
something  more  than  the  force  he  expended  on  them.  No  doubt 
he  thought  that  vibration  was  so  confirmed  a  habit  with  tuning- 
forks  that  they  would  vibrate  on  the  merest  hint  being  given 
to  them.  To  those  who  remember  the  amusement  that  this 
wonderful  invention  excited  among  English  electricians,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  read  the  following  passage  from  the  latest 
authentic  American  account : — "  Mr.  Edison's  first  experiment 
in  machines  for  generating  the  electric  current  did  not  meet 
with  success.  His  primal  apparatus  was  in  the  form  of  a  large 
tuning-fork,  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  its  ends  vibrated 
with  great  rapidity  before  the  poles  of  a  large  magnet.  These 
vibrations  could  be  produced  with  comparatively  little  power. 
Several  weeks  of  practice  proved,  however,  that  the  machine  was 
not  practicable,  and  it  was  laid  aside."  We  should  very  much 
like  to  know  when  these  weeks  of  practice  (not  a  very  long  trial 
for  a  new  invention)  took  place.  Not  before  the  patenting,  or 
it  would  never  have  been  patented.     Then  it  must  have 
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been  after  the  patent  was  taken  out  —  a  matter  which 
confirms  the  opinion  held  by  most  persons  in  England  who 
were  competent  to  judge  of  it,  that  no  such  machine  had  at 
the  time  ever  been  made  (except,  perhaps,  on  a  small  scale), 
and  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  pure  speculative  suggestion. 
Remembering  the  unrivalled  opportunities  for  experiment  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Edison,  the  fact  that  he  took  out  this  patent  with- 
out any  adequate  preliminary  trial— and  we  are  convinced  that  a 
most  superficial  investigation  would  have  demonstrated  its  worth- 
lessness— is  a  striking  lesson  as  to  the  reliance  that  must  be 
placed  on  the  accounts  of  the  extent  of  the  preliminary  experiments 
to  which  his  so-called  inventions  are  subjected.  We  can  assure 
Mr.  Edison  that  it  will  require  a  long  list  of  successes,  not  only 
announced,  but  realized,  to  counteract  in  the  minds  of  those 
capable  of  judging  of  it  the  effect  of  that  absurd  patent  in  con- 
victing Mr.  Edison  of  being  a  man  with  no  scientific  knowledge 
of  electricity,  and  either  so  incapable  of  judging  of  the  value  of 
his  work  or  so  careless  of  his  own  reputation  as  to  be  ready  to 
patent  a  machine  which  on  a  few  weeks'  trial  proves  itself,  on  his 
own  confession,  to  be  an  utterly  worthless  device. 

These  petty  results,  or  rather  the  small  fraction  of  them  that 
he  had  obtained  six  months  previously  to  their  publication,  repre- 
sent all  that  Mr.  Edison  had  actually  completed  when  the  famous 
telegram  was  sent.  In  other  words,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  announcing  that  he  had  made  any  substantial  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  electric  light,  much  less  that  he  had  completely  solved 
its  difficulties.  Now  we  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Edison  would  aid  in  giving  currency  to  a  report  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  true.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that 
he  is  an  inventor  who  is  absolutely  intoxicated  with  his  own 
reputation,  and  who  has  an  unlimited  belief  not  only  in  the  effi- 
ciency but  also  in  the  novelty  of  all  that  he  proposes.  In  no  other 
way  is  his  conduct  comprehensible.  The  exciting  cause  of  the 
celebrated  telegram  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  that, 
having  thought  a  little  over  the  difficulties  of  the  rival  plans  for 
producing  the  electric  light,  he  resolved  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
upon  the  oldest  and  the  easiest — namely,  incandescence  in 
the  continuous  circuit.  Having  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that 
this  was  the  best  form,  his  vanity  treated  success  as  so  certain  that 
we  honestly  believe  he  viewed  it  as  a  grand  new  departure  in 
electricity,  whereas  it  was  only  what  hundreds  had  done  before 
and  hundreds  will  do  again.  Then  he  went  on  floundering 
through  all  that  his  predecessors  had  gone  through  before  him  ; 
advancing  knowledge  not  one  whit,  inasmuch  as  all  his  results 
were  old,  but  still  pressing  on  with  the  profouudest  conviction 
that  everything  that  came  upon  him  as  a  novelty  was  new  also  to 
the  world.  It  is  only  by  keeping  these  things  in  mind  that  we 
can  judge  of  the  value  of  the  recent  reports  of  his  successes,  and 
we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  about  them  than  that  without 
independent  confirmation  they  are  not  worthy  of  credence.  It  is 
not  that  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Edison  is  likely  to  help  in  the 
development  of  electric  lighting.  On  the  contrary,  considering  his 
unexampled  advantages,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  so  ingenious  a 
man  has  not  discovered  something  worthy  of  remark  by  this  time. 
For  he  is  undoubtedly  an  inventor  of  exceptional  merit.  In- 
dependently of  the  important  share  he  has  had  in  the  development 
of  quadruplex  telegraphy,  his  success  in  the  carbon  and  loud- 
speaking  telephones  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of  great  inventive 
power  and  remarkable  mechanical  ingenuity.  His  other  great 
achievement,  the  phonograph,  would  alone  go  a  long-  way  towards 
justifying  his  enormous  reputation.  But  these  successes  seem 
to  have  completely  turned  nis  head.  He  allows  the  wildest  re- 
ports of  his  doings  to  obtain  currency.  The  same  account  to 
which  we  have  referred  speaks  of  his  having  recently  invented  an 
air-pump,  a  method  of  utilizing  mining  tailings,  a  sextuple  tele- 
graph, and  a  specific  against  headaches.  This  last  child  of  his 
fertile  brain  is  old  enough  to  be  christened,  and  rejoices  in  the 
mysterious  name  of  Polyform,  and  the  reporter  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  Mr.  Edison  takes  it  himself.  But  this  must  surely  be 
an  exaggeration.  Altogether  he  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  White 
Knight  in  Throwjh  the  Lookiny-giass,  and  we  expect  soon  to  hear 
that  he  has 

Completed  his  design 

To  save  the  Menai  Bridge  from  ru-t 

By  boiling  it  in  wine; 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  White  Knight  also  had  invented 
devices  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  All  these  things  make 
us  feel  that  Mr.  Edison  is  not  capable  of  judging  of  his  own  per- 
formances, and  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  his  latest  idea  is  but  a 
doubtful  rival  of  many  lamps  that  are  already  in  the  market.  The 
calculation  as  to  its  costing  one-fortieth  the  price  of  gas  is  an  utterly 
absurd  one,  even  when  read  by  the  light  of  the  ineagre  details  on  which 
it  professes  to  be  based.  The  most  economical  form  of  electric  light 
is,  and  in  all  probability  always  will  be,  the  arc-lamp,  where  it  can 
be  used  on  a  large  scale,  and  no  form  of  incandescent  lamp  can 
approach  it  in  economy  of  production.  Yet  engineers  are  very 
well  satisfied  if  they  can  bring  down  its  cost,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  to  between  two-fifths  and 
one-fourth  the  price  of  gas.  We  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Edison's  lamp,  even  if  it  is  otherwise  practicable  (about 
which  we  have  a  good  deal  of  doubt),  will  be  many  times  this.  The 
only  good  point,  about  the  news  is  that  Mr.  Edison  seems  at  last 
to  have  settled  down  to  the  useful  detail  work  of  trying  various 
uxethods  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  carbon  for  electric  pur- 
poses. This  is  much  wanted,  and  Mr.  Edison  is  exactly  in  a 
position  to  do  it.    But,  supposing  that  a  manufacturer  of  artificial 


carbons  were  to  discover  that  it  was  better  to  use  barley-meal  than 
wheat-flour,  or  lump  sugar  than  moist  sugar,  in  their  preparation, 
we  should  be  considerably  surprised  to  find  him  announcing  himjjelf 
to  the  world  by  telegram  as  being  the  greatest  inventor  of  the  age. 
In  our  opinion  Mr.  Edison's  pretentious  announcements  are  as  little 
justified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  what  is  the 
best  form  of  carbon  to  use  in  the  ordinary  and  well-known  in- 
candescent method  of  electric  lighting  as  a  candle  manufacturer 
would  be  justified  in  announcing-  that  he  had  completely  solved 
the  problem  of  domestic  lighting  because  he  had  devised  a  slightly 
improved  candle-wick. 


ENGLISH  SOCIETY  AT  HOME. 

A RECENT  novelist  has  somewhere  complained  that  life  does 
not  appear  to  her  to  be  as  jolly  in  1880  as  it  was  in  1866.  Pro- 
bablv  there  were  a  good  many  people  in  1 866  to  whom  it  appeared 
that  life  then  was  not  as  jolly  as  in  1852,  and  the  process  might 
also  in  all  probability  be  continued  backward  to  the  year  14  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  superficial 
student  of  the  handsome  album  in  which  some  of  Mr.  Bu  Manner's 
Pancli  drawings  have  just  been  reissued  might  go  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  England  of  to-day,  at  least  the  English  society  of 
to-day,  was  passing  through  a  phase  of  suppressed  vitality.  Mr. 
Bu  Maurier  comes,  and  comes  not  unworthily,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  list  of  pictorial  satirists  which  begins,  at  least  for  most 
people,  with  Hogarth,  and  continues  through  Bunbury  and  Gillray 
and  Rowlandson,  and  many  others,  down  to  Leech.  The  satirist  of 
this  kind,  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  popular,  may  be  taken  to 
hold  up  the  glass  pretty  firmly  to  nature,  though  often 
he  may,  and  generally  does,  put  a  good  deal  of  his  own  into  the 
picture  which  he  draws.  People  will  not  as  a  rule  laugh  at  any- 
thing which  is  obviously  and  widely  removed  from  actual  fact. 
When  we  find  in  the  social  caricatures  of  any  period  a  predomin- 
ance of  eating  and  drinking,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  ways 
of  the  time  were  not  remarkable  for  temperance  in  those  respects  ; 
and  certain  very  famous  sets  of  Hogarth's  could  hardly  have  been 
produced  at  a  time  when  the  observance  of  a  high  standard  of 
decorum  was  thought  necessary.  So,  if  there  be  found  in  this 
album  of  Mr.  Bu  Maurier 's  a  predominance  of  professional  beau- 
ties, chamber-music,  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns,  future 
generations  will  hardly  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns,  chamber-music,  and  professional  beauties 
had  some  actual  prominence  in  the  actual  world  of  the  forty-second 
year  of  Victoria. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bu  Maurier's  nearest  approach  to  an  individual 
creation  is  this  same  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns.  She  has 
other  names,  but  the  one  form  is  sufficiently  apparent  through 
them.  In  these  days  of  examinations  and  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  things  in  general,  we  can  conceive  few  better  subjects  for 
young  ladies  to  write  essays  on  than  the  origin,  history,  and  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns.  Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Bu 
Maurier's  clever  sketches  would  assuredly  have  illustrated  what 
they  used  to  call  in  the  France  of  Louis  Philippe  a  "  physiology" 
of  her.  She  is  distinguished  strikingly  enough  from  her  prede- 
cessor, the  Lady  de  Mogyns  whom  Thackeray  has  made  immortal. 
Mis.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns  is  young,  she  is  decidedly  pretty,  she 
is  not  unladylike  in  a  way,  and  she  is  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Bu  Maurier  gives  the 
reins  to  his  imagination,  and  places  her  in  marble  halls  which 
would  have  satisfied  even  Poe  in  the  mood  wherein  he 
wiote  The  Domain  of  Arnheim.  Mr.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns 
is  not  young,  and  he  is  certainly  not  pretty,  but  his  exterior 
is  passable,  and  he  is  obviously  not  the  nouvcau  riche  of  the 
last  generation  who  made  his  money  in  tallow  or  books  and  eyes. 
The  essayists  for  whom  we  have  suggested  a  subject  may  have 
some  trouble  in  placing  the  original  social  condition  of  the  pair. 
At  the  time  of  their  appearance,  however,  they  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  desire  to  shine.  The  Lady  de  Mogyns  and  Lady 
Claverings  of  the  past — of  all  pasts — had  this  desire  too,  but  their 
only  notion  of  bringing  it  about  was  by  the  clumsy  process  of 
being  "  took  up."  The  aristocratic  personage  who  took  them  up 
at  first  invited  their  guests  for  them,  and  then  sometimes  ended  by 
not  being  invited  herself.  This  process  is  not  exactly  obsolete,  but 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyn3  is  above  it.  She  "  fishes  with  all 
nets,"  like  Mr.  Bobson's  more  unsophisticated  heroine.  The  gifted 
people  are  asked  to  meet  the  duchesses,  the  duchesses  to 
hear  and  see  the  gifted  people.  In  her  early  days  she  may 
make  some  unfortunate  blunders,  or,  at  least  as  Thackeray  would 
perhaps  have  called  them,  "  bluuderkins."  Mr.  Bu  Maurier  depicts 
for  us  members  of  her  class  who  appear  to  coufound  the  effective 
but  arbitrary  monogram  of  commerce  with  the  devices  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  allotted  and  sanctioned  only  by  the  Heralds' 
College ;  others  who  are  at  sea  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  term 
"creation,"  and  so  forth.  But  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns  soon 
emerges  from  this  stage.  She  is  either  a  beauty  herself,  or  takes 
care  to  introduce  beauties  as  baits  into  her  drawing-rooms.  She  is 
constantly — indeed  too  constantly — presenting  Professor  Brown 
and  Professor  Parallax  to  the  affable  Buchess ;  and  the  marble 
halls  and  the  best  cook  in  London  do  the  rest.  Her  "  note,"  as 
some  of  her  guests  would  put  it,  is  that  she  shows  the  old  weak- 
ness of  the  lion-hunters  of  past  ages  in  a  new  form.  The  noble 
animals  are  hunted,  not  so  much  lor  their  individual  merits  as 
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because  each  attracts  others  into  the  net.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby de  Touipkyns,  patient,  obedient,  and  a  good  deal  bored, 
executes  his  wife's  behests,  and  is  content  to  shine  with  ever  so 
little  of  reflected  light. 

As  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns  is  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  principal 
figure,  so  is  music  his  chief  theme.  For  some  reason  or  other 
(which  we  shall  leave  those  who  are  always  asserting  that  English- 
men are  a  great  musical  race,  somehow  defrauded  of  their  birth- 
right, to  explain),  the  divine  art  of  music  has  always  had  a  good 
4eal  to  suffer  in  our  country  at  the  hands  of  the  other  divine  art 
of  comic  design.  It  is  dillicult  to  look  at  the  "  Enraged  Musician  " 
without  suspecting  that  Hogarth  sympathized  much  more  with 
the  disturbers  than  with  the  disturbed  ;  and  the  music-mania  of 
the  toilet  scene  in  the  "  Marriage  a,  la  Mode"  is  something  more 
than  dramatically  satirical.  Bowlandson,  too,  has  somewhere  a 
malicious  picture  of  "  Music  at  Home,''  where  an  energetic  lady 
is  performing  on  a  harp,  with  a  guitar  at  her  feet  and  a 
harpsichord  open  behind  her,  to  a  husband  who  is  comfortably 
enoring.  But  few  people  have  been  happier  than  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
himself  in  hitting  off  the  exaggerations  and  crazes  of  the 
musical  taste.  The  prevalence  of  that  taste,  as  we  have 
noted,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkyns.  The  professors,  chiefly 
German,  who  "  must  always  veep  "  wheu  they  hear  the  exceed- 
ing sweetness  of  their  own  music,  and  who  are  only  too  willing  to 
indulge  the  company  with  another  "little  ting  "  of  theirs  after 
having  previously  indulged  them  in  a  dozen  little  tings,  are  ad- 
mirable. So  are  the  amateurs  whose  conceit  and  capacity  are 
indifferently  played  upon  by  ingenious  hostesses.  So  is  the  cat 
whose  soul  is  moved  to  its  depths  by  the  tenor's  agonized  appeal 
to  his  love  to  "  m-e-e-e-et  "  him.  But  in  these  music  pieces  the 
audiences  deserve  at  least  equal  attention  and  commendation. 
There  is  endless  variety  in  them.  The  other  musical  persons, 
decently  attentive  but  slightly  critical,  not  to  say  scornful, 
and  waiting  anxiously  for  their  own  turn  to  come,  the  enthu- 
siastic young  ladies,  and  the  young  men  who  would  be 
enthusiastic  if  they  were  not  too  limp,  and  who  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  piano  in  a  way  which  we  fear  must  injure  its 
tone,  are  all  pleasing.  There  is  one  young  man  in  particular  who 
appears  often,  and  the  length  of  whose  body  is  appalling  and  very 
cleverly  saved  from  being  impossible.  These  are  the  more  private  and 
solemn  meetings  for  celebration  of  the  cult,  meetings  where  the 
audience  are  silent,  abstracted,  ecstatic,  and  sometimes  almost  in 
the  condition  of  that  other  audience  or  company  which  the  Laureate 
once  described  in  the  Vision  of  Sin.  But  there  are  also  other  and 
larger  audiences  to  whom  music  is  but  one  of  many  occupations, 
and  where  the  voice  of  the  talker  decidedly  prevails  over  that  of 
the  singer.  Once,  too,  whether  by  way  of  concession  to  music,  or 
by  way  of  lodging  another  arrow  in  the  side  of  the  professional 
beauty,  the  artist  gives  us  a  scene  in  which  the  latter,  to  her  in- 
tense disgust  and  surprise,  is  deserted  by  a  whole  roomful  of  men, 
who  flock  round  a  very  sensible  and  quiet-looking  songstress  who 
is  evidently  neither  mad  about  music  nor  about  anything  else. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier's  collection,  being  limited  to  "  Society  at  Home," 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  miscellaneous  as  such  collections  have 
sometimes  been.  The  artist  rarely  goes  far  from  the  reception 
.•ooms  of  some  great  house.  But  into  these  he  manages  to  com- 
press a  vast  amount  of  life — all,  to  return  to  our  starting-point, 
rather  solemn  life,  and  life  which  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
bored  with  itself.  His  girls — unless  he  intends  them  to  be  ugly 
— are  always  beautiful ;  but  it  is  rather  a  stately,  not  to  say  a 
forbidding,  style  of  beauty.  A  great  critic  of  womanly  excel- 
lencies once  included  "  touch-me-not-ishness  "  iimong  them,  and 
Mr.  Du  Maurier's  young  ladies  have  this  in  the  highest  degree. 
Indeed  their  dressmakers  have  so  arranged  them  that  they  are 
very  artful  structures,  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  scarcely  intended  to  be  touched.  The  artist,  however,  is  more 
merciful  to  them  than  he  is  to  their  brothers.  The  young  men 
who  crowd  the  staircases  and  line  the  walls  of  his  well-filled  in- 
feriors are  almost  more  beautiful  and  artful  than  their  sisters  ;  but 
they  are  also  much  more  foolish.  Very  rarely  do  they  say  any- 
thing, and  when  they  do  it  is  sure  to  be  something  absurd.  Their 
coats  are  worthy  to  rank  with  that  other  and  immortal  article  of 
male  attire  into  which  the  Count  D'Artois  was  daily  dropped  by 
two  strong  valets :  the  droop  of  their  eyeglasses  is  a  sight  to  see, 
and  the  curve  of  their  waistcoats  a  thing  to  aim  at,  but  not  to 
reach.  Arranged  like  a  kind  of  irregular  dado  along  the  walls, 
they  outshine  the  pictures  and  the  plates  behind  their  heads  in  elabo- 
rate arrangement.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  they  sometimes 
write  books  instead  of  reading  them  ;  they  have  sufficient  business 
capacity  to  speculate  on  the  profits  of  hiring  themselves  out  to  dance 
at  so  much  a  night,  and  they  can,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  fall 
into  trances  of  limp  enthusiasm  for  music,  and  china,  and  pictures  ; 
but  their  faculty  of  repartee  is  singularly  limited,  and  the  highly 
artificial  beauties  whom  their  dressmakers  will  not  allow  to  sit  | 
down  have  much  the  better  of  them  in  this  respect.  Space  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  bishops,  in  whom  he  has  ably 
developed  some  hints  given  by  his  predecessors ;  of  his  duchesses, 
who  are  also  able  developments,  sometimes  "  oldened"  a  little,  of 
that  admirable  figure  of  Lady  Lufton  which  used  to  appear  in  the 
Cornhill  twenty  years  ago  ;  of  bis  fat  old  men  and  his  thin  old 
men,  and  many  other  pleasing  types.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  a  general 
rule,  easier  to  laugh  at  than  with  most  of  his  people ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  are  expected  to  do  so.  Every  now  and  then  there  .are 
touches  which  are  not  specially  of  this  age,  such  as  the  "Feline 
Amenities"  which  two  charming  matrons  are  exchanging  apropos 


of  a  beautiful  major,  the  longing  of  the  wearied  couple  in  the 
"Waning  Honeymoon"  for  the  turning  up  of  some  friend,  or  even 
some  enemy,  and  so  forth.  "  Sir  Wobert,"  who  amiably  expresses 
himself  as  "sosawwy,"  when  he  is  informed  at  an  agricultural 
show  that  Lady  Wachel  and  Lady  Fwedewica  have  "  gone  to  the 
dogs,"  is  also  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  subjects  are  drawn  from  classes  which,  as  an  enraged  poet 
once  said  of  somebody  he  did  not  like,  are  "coldblooded  pro- 
ducts of  a  late  and  transient  phase  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation." 
In  this  instance  the  product  was,  we  believe,  a  reviewer;  in  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  it  is]  no  single  type,  but  consists  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  matrons,  who  are  either  desperately  in- 
terested about  things  not  much  worth  interesting  oneself  about,  or 
who  take  very  little  interest  in  anything,  except  the  way  to  come 
up  as  a  flower  and  be  beautiful.  Caricature  of  course  exaggerates 
—it  would  not  be  good  caricature  if  it  did  not.  But  it  does  not 
invent  ;  and  most  people,  except  recluses,  will  recognise  at  least 
some  originals,  or  some  who  might  have  been  originals,  of  M. 
Du  Maurier's  pictures.  The  art  which  he  professes  has  left  ofi 
scourging  vice,  and  confined  itself  to  folly.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause there  are  no  vices  left  to  scourge. 


PROPOSED  CANONIZATION  OF  ENGLISH  MAPvTYPvS. 

A PETITION  has  just  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  presented 
to  the  Pope  by  "  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain,"  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  president,  praying  for  "  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  English  Martyrs  "  who  suffered  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  Three  reasons  are  given  for  making  this  request. 
In  the  first  place,  the  petitioners  dwell  on  the  heroic  courage  of 
"  that  noble  host "  whose  leaders  were  Cardinal  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  which  is  closed  by  Archbishop  Plunket  of 
Dublin.  They  add  that  the  sufferers  "  adorned  their  life  with 
every  shining  virtue,  and  patiently  endured  every  trial,  which 
ennobled  the  saints  of  our  country  before  the  schism."  A  second 
— and  we  suspect  stronger — motive  is  found  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  of  late  years  "  given  up  the  errors  of  the  Pro- 
testant sects  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  especially  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,"  w7hose  conversion  must  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  blood 
of  these  martyrs.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  third  reason, 
that  "  these  champions  of  the  Christian  faith"  died  not  simply  for 
Catholicism,  but  expressly  forthe  Papacy.  "  There  is  not  one  among 
them  who  did  not  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  and  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See " ;  the  Pope  is 
reminded  that  they  are  his  "  own  witnesses,"  and  hence  it  is 
"  equitable  that  they  should  receive  their  crown  from  Him  (sic)  for 
whom  their  passion  specially  witnessed."  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  these  reasons  are  given  on  an  ascending  scale,  when  we  re- 
member from  what  quarter  the  document  emanates.  The  Catholic 
Union  is  the  stronghold  of  Ultramoutanism,  and,  though  a  lay  body, 
is  well  known  to  be  inspired  by  the  Ultramontane  head  of  the 
Anglo-Roman  Church.  The  steadfast  courage  and  "  shining 
virtues  "  of  the  martyrs — which  are  freely  admitted  on  all  sides,  at 
least  as  regards  a  great  many  of  them — are  of  course  put  first  as 
the  formal  plea  for  canonization.  But  the  real  motive  is  first  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  "  the  Protestant  sects,  and  especially 
the  Church  of  England  "  ;  secondly,  and  above  all,  to  glorify  "  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,"  which  was  the  one  point  of 
faith  or  policy— we  will  explain  the  distinction  presently — for 
which  they  were  put  to  death.  There  is  something  in  this 
appeal  to  the  equity  or  self-interest  of  the  Pope  which  rather 
oddly  reminds  one  of  Satan's  appeal  to  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Peter  in  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment  for  the  damnation  of 
George  III.,  because,  although  he  worshipped  God  himself,  he  per- 
secuted the  Irish  Catholics,  who  desired  to  worship  "not  alone  your 
Lord,  Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  St.  Peter."  Or,  to  take  a  more 
historical  parallel,  it  is  very  like  the  plea  openly  and  strenuously 
urged  by  Italian  divines  for  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, that  it  would  engage  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  a  fresh  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  States  of  the  Church.  What  response  Pius  IX. 
would  have  made  to  such  an  appeal  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
How  his  successor  may  receive  it  is  another  matter.  That  a  man 
of  his  tact  and  breadth  of  view  will  not  be  ea^er  to  forward  so 
questionable  a  design  may  readily  be  conjectured, but  whether  he 
will  feel  equal  to  resisting  the  pressure  which  is  sure  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  is  not  equally  clear.  Our  present  concern  however 
is  not  with  the  fate  of  the  proposal  of  the  Catholic  Union,  but 
with  the  proposal  itself.  That  anything  we  can  say  will  affect  the 
judgment  of  that  august  body  is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  to  more  dispassionate  observers  the 
real  scope  and  tendency  of  their  singularly  indiscreet  request. 

We  have  said  already,  and  we  gladly  repeat  it,  that  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  reasonable  men  of  whatever  creed 
as  to  the  honour  due  to  those  Poman  Catholic  martyrs  who 
bravely  and  patiently  suffered  for  conscience  sake  under  the 
sanguinary  code  of  lienry  and  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  indeed  that, 
for  reasons  intelligible  enough  but  not  always  creditable,  there  was 
once  a  general  disposition  among  Englishmen — which  their  coreli- 
gionists, if  they  are  wise,  will  not  be  solicitous  to  revive — 
to  disparage  or  deny  their  merits.  But  during  late  years 
many  signs  have  appeared  of  the  prevalence  of  a  juster  and 
more  generous  spirit  among  us.  It  is  shown  not  only  in  the 
kindly  reception  accorded  some  years  ago  to  the  excellent  Life  oj 
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Campion  by  a  learned  and  liberal-minded  Roman  Catholic,  and 
more  recently  to  the  Eecwds  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  but 
still  more  clearly  by  such  publications  as  One  Generation  of  a 
Norfolk  House  by  Dr.  Jessop,  Head  Master  of  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School,  and  an  article  on  "  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,  Campion 
and  Walpole,"  which  appeared  the  year  before  last  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  was  noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns.  And  a 
simultaneous  disposition  has  grown  up — springing  at  once  from  a 
sounder  criticism  and  wider  religious  sympathy — to  refrain  from 
the  angry  declamation  formerly  so  popular  about  "  Bloody  Mary  " 
and  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  It'is  true  that  the  old  bitterness  lingers 
on  in  certain  quarters  still.  We  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to 
denounce  the  issue  of  a  Sunday-school  edition  of  Foxes  lying 
"  martyrology,"  in  the  form  of  a  twopenny  catechism,  under  the 
auspices  of  an  Evangelical  prelate  now  deceased.  But  the  general 
tendency  has  been  all  the  other  way.  It  has  been  recognized,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  that "  a  man  who  lays 
down  his  life  for  what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth  deserves  all  admiration 
and  respect,  whether  he  is  a  Cameronian  on  the  wild  moors  of  Gallo- 
way, or  a  Jesuit  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn."  Roman  Catholic  writers 
like  Lingard  or  Montalembert  did  not  hesitate  on  their  side  to  apply 
this  principle  fairly  all  round,  and  Charles  Butler  expressed  what 
would  now  be  a  very  general  feeling  when  he  said,  "  Let  Pro- 
testants cease  to  reproach  the  Roman  Catholics  with  Mary's  fires, 
and  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  equally  silent  on  the  sanguinary 
code  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  executions  under  it."  It  is  this 
entente  cordiale  which  the  Catholic  Union  are  doing  their  best  to 
break  up.  They  are  going  out  of  their  way  to  challenge  at- 
tention to  the  weak  points  in  their  own  case,  as  regards  both 
persecution  and  martyrdom.    Let  us  say  a  word  on  each  point. 

We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  rehabilitate  Foxe 
?vnd  canonize  his  motley  crew  of  heroes,  existent  or  non-existent. 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  of  those  who  are  not  fabulous  some 
were  very  poor  creatures,  while  many  of  their  leaders — including 
notably  Cramner,  who  may  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Macau- 
lay — had  fully  earned  capital  punishment  by  overt  acts  of  treason. 
It  must  also  be  remembered — and  it  is  an  argument  which  cuts 
both  ways — that  the  forcible  repression  of  heresy,  as  such,  was  a 
principle  of  duty  universally  recognized  and  acted  upon  in 
that  day,  not  least  certainly  by  those  who  fell  victims  to  it  under 
Mary.  But  still,after  making  full  allowance  for  such  considerations, 
it  remains  true  that  the  ghastly  spectacles  witnessed  during  the  later 
years  of  her  reign,  when  some  three  hundred  men  and  women  were 
burnt  to  death  as  heretics,  left  an  impression  on  the  national  mind 
which  three  centuries  have  not  effaced.  "  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Protestant  writings,"  to  quote  Dr.  Dollinger's  words,  "scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  could  not  have  done  so 
much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  as  the  spectacle  of  the 
fh'es  of  Smithfield."  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  if  not  fervently  Papal  was  fervently  Roman  Catholic.  On 
her  death  the  revulsion  was  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of  a  powerful 
Catholic  party,  her  successor  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  great 
body  of  the  people  with  her  in  a  policy  distinctly  Protestant. 
Edward  VI.  could  hardly  enforce  a  moderate  Anglicanism  at  the 
sword's  point ;  Elizabeth's  chief  trouble  was  in  curbing  Puritan 
•excess.  Such  facts  as  these  tell  their  own  tale.  It  may  not  be 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  religious  peace  that  they  should  be 
dwelt  upon,  but  if  the  Elizabethan  martyrs  are  to  be  lauded  to  the 
skies  and  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  we  maybe  sure 
— human  nature  being  what  it  is — that  Protestants  will  not  allow 
the  memory  of  their  Marian  fellow-sufferers  to  die  out.  Already, 
we  believe,  two  churches  have  been  opened  in  the  East  of  London 
during  the  last  few  years,  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  respec- 
tively, in  memory  of  the  rival  "  English  martyrs."  And  the  first 
result  of  the  proposed  canonization  would  be  to  rekindle  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  religious  bigotry  and  discord.  The  faggots 
of  Smithfield  and  the  gibbets  of  Tyburn  will  prove  equally  available 
instruments  to  conjure  with.  Those  who  prefer  Christian  charity 
to  sectarian  rancour  may  naturally  prefer  that  both  should  be 
forgotten. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  canonization  of  the  English  martyrs  from 
More  to  Plunket  will  inevitably  provoke  a  critical  examination 
of  their  claims  to  the  new  cult.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  may 
bear  the  personal  scrutiny,  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  not 
more  respectable  candidates  for  the  aureole  than  the  fierce  in- 
quisitor, St.  Peter  Arbues,  who  was  the  other  day  "  raised  "  by 
Pius  IX.  "  over  the  altars  of  the  Church."  But  a  further  question, 
as  regards  the  Elizabethan  victims,  will  at  once  force  itself  on 
public  attention — or  rather  two  questions.  For  what  cause  precisely 
did  they  die,  and  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  their  death  ? 
The  Catholic  Union  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  they  sacrificed 
their  lives  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  "for  the  honour  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,"  that  is,  for  the  extremest  claims  of  the  Papacy.  And 
here  a  distinction  at  once  suggests  itself.  Some  of  these  mission- 
aries, like  Campion,   devoted  themselves  entirely  to  religious 

!  labours  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen;  others,  like  Parsons, 
were  notoriously  implicated  in  the  political  conspiracies  favoured 
by  the  Court  of  Rome.  Yet  Campion  and  Parsons  would 
of  course  both  be  canonized.  And  even  Campion,  though 
he  personally  disbelieved  in  the  deposing  power  and  publicly 
acknowledged  Elizabeth  for  his  lawful  Queen,  felt  unable  or 
unwilling  to  save  his  life  like  his  fellow  Jesuit  Bosgrave  by 
repudiating  the  validity  of  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.    He  died  there- 

1  fore  for  a  point  of  Roman  policy,  not  of  even  Roman  faith.  It 
must  further  be  remembered,  not  in  justification  of  the  atrocious 


cruelties  practised  by  the  Government,  but  in  explanation  of 
their  reasonable  alarm,  that  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  had  been 
worked  up  into  a  system  by  Jesuit  divines,  which  was  afterwards 
acted  upon,  not  without  high  ecclesiastical  sanction,  in  France. 
And  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  shown  the  complicity  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  in  plots  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  To  con- 
fine ourselves  to  public  acts,  as  recorded  by  a  candid  but  zealous 
champion  of  the  Papacy  in  a  recent  work  on  England  and  the  Holy 
See,  we  find  that  at  the  very  time  Pius  IV.  was  writing  a  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Elizabeth  two  years  after  her  accession,  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  actively  fomenting  rebellion  against  her  in  Ireland.  Ten 
years  later  came  the  excommunicating  and  deposing  Bull  of  Pius  V., 
which  he  sternly  refused  to  recall  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  Ten  years  later  again,  Gregory  XIII.,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  Pontiffs  of  the  century,  issued 
another  Bull,  "  exhorting,  requiring,  and  urging  "  the  Irish  to  rebel, 
and  declaring  war  against  the  English  heretics  to  be  no  less  meri- 
torious than  war  against  the  Turks  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
And  meanwhile  English  Catholics  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  these 
facts  excuse  the  tortures  and  executions  which  few  Protestant9 
of  our  own  day  would  hesitate  to  condemn.  But  we  do  say,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  writer  just  referred  to — the  italics  are  his 
own — "  When  Campion  and  other  Jesuit  priests  came  into  Eng- 
land declaring  that  they  only  did  so  to  save  souls,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  Elizabeth  disbelieved  them  ?  Again,  what  a  curious 
display  of  policy  was  it  not  to  send  those  poor  innocent  priests 
[qy.  were  all  innocent  ?]  into  England  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  Papally-guided  invasion  of  Ireland  was  actually  taking  place  ?  " 
One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear  enough,  that  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  the  blood  of  "  the  English  martyrs  "  under  Elizabeth 
rests,  not  with  the  Queen  but  with  "  the  Apostle  Peter" — i.  e.  the 
reigning  Pope,  who  instructed  them  and  almost  compelled  her  to 
identify  "  faith  with  faction  and  religion  with  rebellion."  Leo 
XIII.  is  asked  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  whom  his 
predecessors  slew.  We  have  glided  half  unconsciously  into  the 
language  of  the  "  Gunpowder  Treason  "  service,  only  expunged 
within  recent  memory  from  the  English  Prayer-Book  in  a  spirit 
the  reverse  of  that  which  prompts  the  proposed  introduction  of 
fresh  controversial  amenities  into  the  ritual  of  Rome. 

One  word  may  be  added  in  conclusion  on  another  point,  of 
some  interest  at  least  to  our  Roman  Catholic  readers.  What  is 
precisely  the  meaning  and  force  of  canonization  ?  Veron,  in  his 
liule  of  Faith,  translated  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Waterworth,  in- 
sists that  no  infallible  authority  can  be  claimed  for  the  act,  and 
that  Catholics  are  in  no  wise  bound  to  believe  in  the  sanctity,  or 
even  the  existence,  of  the  personages  they  are  called  upon  to  in- 
voke. "  Neither  a  Pope  nor  even  a  General  Council  is  guided 
infallibly  in  the  canonization  of  a  Saint,"  inasmuch  as  "  all  Catho- 
lics are  agreed  that  the  Pope  even  in  a  General  Council  may  err  on 
matters  of  fact."  And  there  is  no  revealed  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  persons  (with  the  exception  of  those  named  in  Scripture) 
were  Saints,  or  that  they  ever  existed,  or  that  the  miracles  which 
are  the  chief  cause  of  their  canonization  ever  took  place.  Father 
Waterworth  declares  in  his  preface  that  "  the  authority  of  this 
treatise  of  Verou's  is  well  known  and  universally  acknowledged," 
and  it  was  quoted  by  Archbishop  Murray  in  his  examination  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  work  in  which  "  is  found 
the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  Catholic  Church."  On  the 
other  hand  Cardinal  Newman  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Via 
Media,  that  "  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  must  certainly  extend 
to  this  solemn  and  public  act ;  and  that  because,  on  so  serious  a 
matter,  affecting  the  worship  of  the  faithful,  though  relating 
to  a  fact,  the  Church  (that  is  the  Pope)  must  be  infal- 
lible 9  ;  and  he  quotes  Lambertini  and  Aquinas  for  his  view. 
Who  is  right,  Veron  or  Newman  ?  There  is  much  force  ex 
hypothesi  in  the  Cardinal's  reasoning,  but  his  conclusion  has 
this  inconvenience,  that  there  are  some  canonized  Saints  whose 
sanctity  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish ;  some,  like  St. 
George,  whose  existence  is  doubtful,  and  others,  like  St.  John 
Nepomuc,  who  certainly  had  no  existence ;  and  a  great  many 
miracles  recorded  in  Bulls  of  Canonization  and  Breviary  lessons 
which  are  allowed  by  all  competent  critics,  albeit  Roman  Catho- 
lics, to  be  entirely  unhistorical.  We  cannot  say  whether  Mary  Stuart 
is  among  the  martyrs  included  in  the  beadroll  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  but  her  canonization  has  often  been  mooted,  and  we  be- 
lieve some  preliminary  stnges  of  the  process  have  actually  been 
entered  upon  at  Rome.  We  merely  give  her  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion when  we  say  that  it  might  be  a  trial  even  to  Cardinal  New- 
man's faith  to  find  the  personal  controversy  so  hotly  debated  between 
Mr.  Hosack  and  Mr.  Froude  settled  over  their  heads  by  the  verdict 
of  an  infallible  tribunal.  Such  questions  will  at  once  be  forced  to 
the  surface  if  the  Tyburn  martyrs  are  canonized,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  increased  reverence  for  them,  or  for  Him 
from  whom  they  receive  their  crown,"  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 


DIAMONDS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

AMONG  the  smells  for  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  justly 
famous,  and  which  certainly  exceed  in  number  and  pungency 
the  stenches  of  Cologne,  one  may,  or  lately  might,  be  described  as 
all-pervading.  It  is  a  singularly  warm  sweetish  smell,  which 
follows  you  everywhere,  and  which  is  particularly  prevalent  when 
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a  west  wind  is  blowings  In  this  smell,  as  in  a  pleasins  and  com- 
modious environment,  the  other  minor  and  local  odours  have  their 
being.  The  natives  say  that  the  sweetish  sickly  stench  accom- 
panies some  vapour  which  has  the  power  of  blackening  silver,  and 
this  statement  we  can  readily  believe.  The  fragrance  in  question 
is  scattered  abroad,  as  out  of  a  censer,  from  a  mighty  chimney, 
which,  "  like  some  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head,  and  "  is  oll'ensive. 
This  chimney  belongs  to  the  St.  Rollox  chemical  works,  and  the 
smell,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  that  of  diamouds  in  the  making, 
for  in  St.  Rollox  Mr.  MacTear  has  possibly  succeeded  in  making 
artificial  diamonds.  Whether  the  result  is  quite  worth  the 
misery  which  the  St.  Rollox  chimney  inflicts,  or  at  least  used  to 
inflict,  on  the  human  nose,  is  a  question  best  settled  by  persons 
who  live  within  a  ten  miles  radius  of  Glasgow.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  Glasgow  "  buddies  "  to  claim  for  their  town 
priority  in  this  art :  but  greatness  is  not  achieved  without  suf- 
lering,  and  the  possibly  "  bastard  diamonds,"  as  Pliny  calls  them, 
have  been  won  at  much  expense  of  noxious,  or  at  least  of  nasty, 
vapours. 

It  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  certain  whether  Mr.  MacTear  has  or 
has  not  produced  artificial  diamonds  possessing  all  the  qualities  of 
the  genuine  article.  If  he  has  succeeded,  he  has  certainly  sur- 
rised  one  of  the  most  hidden  of  Nature's  secrets.  We  do  not 
now  in  which  of  her  laboratories,  or  by  what  long  processes 
of  distillation,  she  forms  the  glittering  grains  for  which  souls 
and  kingdoms,  and  even  the  one  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  acquaintance  who  "would  not  take  gold,"  have  been 
bartered.  "  Very  sildomo  it  is,  and  thought  a  miracle,  to  meet 
with  a  diamond  in  a  veine  of  gold,"  says  Phil  Holland,  trans- 
lating Pliny,  "  and  yet  it  seemeth  as  though  it  should  grow 
nowhere  but  in  gold."  That  was  a  curious  philosophy,  not  quite 
extinct,  which  supposed  itself  able  to  guess  where  things  should 
grow.  In  Balzac's  novel,  La  Recherche  de  VAbsolu,  the  same 
theory  survives.  The  hero  is  "  trying  to  get  the  Absolute  into  a 
corner  "  by  means  of  alchemy.  lie  does  not  quite  succeed  with 
the  Absolute  ;  but,  when  all  his  means  are  exhausted,  his  crucibles 
cold,  his  furnace  faded  out,  his  friends  find  diamonds  in  the  sediment 
of  one  of  his  alchemical  messes.  Diamonds  really  were  found  in 
gold,  or  at  least  in  auriferous  strata,  by  gold-diggers  on  the  Mudgee, 
in  Australia.  In  1S29  they  were  found  in  the  gold  washings  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Believers  in  the  old 
"  sympathetic  "  philosophy  would  have  held  that  Nature  was  half  1 
consciously  putting  forth  her  noblest  productive  energies,  and 
combining  her  choicest  ingredients  in  these  districts.  The  gold 
was  comparatively  her  failure,  the  diamonds  (people  would  have 
said)  her  succees.  And  just  as  alchemists  tried  to  distil  out  of 
gold,  as  the  most  perfect  substance,  the  elixir  of  life,  so  they 
would  naturally  have  tried  to  make  diamonds  out  of  gold.  Not 
till  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  people  even  guess  that  the 
diamond  was  an  inflammable  substance.  "Neither  was  it  known 
for  a  long  time,"  says  the  old  translator  of  Pliny,  "  what  a  Dia- 
mant  was,  unless  it  were  by  some  kings  and  princes,  and  those  but 
few."  As  to  its  combustible  qualities,  the  ancient  writer  llatly 
denies  them.  "  Wonderful  and  inenarrable  is  the  hardness  of  a 
Diamant ;  besides,  it  hath  a  Nature  to  conquer  the  Eurie  of  Fire; 
nay,  you  shall  never  make  it  hot,  do  what  you  can."  Yet  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Florence  "  made  it  hot "  for  the 
diamond  in  1694,  in  the  presence  of  Cosmo  III.,  and  these  experi- 
ments at  high  temperatures  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  stone. 

We  cannot  pretend,  of  course,  to  say  whether  Mr.  MacTear  has 
really  supplied,  at  the  St.  Rollox  works,  an  artificial  matrix  for 
diamonds  in  place  of  that  natural  one  which  has  so  long  been 
vainly  sought  for  in  the  world.  The  stones  or  dust  which  were  sent 
to  Mr.  SJewfl  Story  Maskelyne  certainly  did  not  satisfy  that 
chemist,  and  stood  none  of  the  very  interesting  tests  which  he 
prepared.  His  description  of  these  (published  in  the  Times)  was 
a  most  interesting  example  of  the  new  method  of  "  interrogating 
Nature,"  of  cross-examining  her,  and  putting  her  to  the  question. 
In  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne's  examination  nothing  was  taken  for 
granted.  He  stands  at  the  very  opposite  pole  to  Pliny,  with 
his  old-fashioned  way  of  expecting  "sympathies  and  antipathies" 
in  Nature  to  act  much  as  they  might  in  the  world  of  men.  "  As 
touching  the  Concord  and  Discord  that  is  between  things  naturall, 
in  nothing  in  all  the  world  may  we  observe  both  the  one  and  the  I 
other  more  evidently  than  in"  the  Diamant.  For  this  invincible  j 
rniuerall,  (against  which  neither  Fire  nor  Steele,  the  two 
most  violent  and  puissant  creatures  of  Nature's  making,  have 
any  power),  is  forced  to  yield  the  gauntlet,  and  give 
place  unto  the  blood  of  a  Goat,  this  only  thing  is  the 
meanes  to  break  it  in  sunder,  howbeit  care  must  be  had 
that  the  Diamant  be  steeped  therein  while  it  is  fresh  drawn  from  the 
beast,  before  it  be  cold,  and  yet  when  you  have  done  all  the  steeping 
you  can,  you  must  have  many  a  blow  at  the  Diamant  with 
hammer  upon  the  anvil  .  .  .  Gertes,  I  must  ascribe  both  this  in- 
vention, and  all  such  like,  to  the  might  and  beneiicence  together  of 
the  divine  powers."  Yet  the  tests  of  Mr.  Story  Maskelyne,  micro- 
scopic and  scientific  as  they  are,  must  yield  for  convincing  force 
to  those  which  Pliny  would  have  applied  to  the  St.  Rollox  article. 
He  would,  if  logical,  have  given  Mr.  MacTear  prinsic  acid,  and 
then  tried  him  with  one  of  his  own  diamonds  by  way  of  antidote, 
much  as  the  conduct  of  young  ladies  in  Swift's  vision  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  "  the  parish  lions."  If  the  girl  was  a, 
good  girl,  all  was  well:  if  not,  the  lions  devoured  her.  So,  if 
Mr.  MacTear's  diamonds  were  genuine,  they  would  possess  *'* 
property  to  frustrate  the  malicious  effects  of  poyson  " ;  while,  if 


they  were  only  paste,  the  "poyson"  would  have  its  malicious 
effect  on  Mr.  MacTear.  Pliny  would  also  have  tried  the  St. 
Rollox  jewels  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  for  "  the  Diamant  hath  a 
virtue  to  drive  away  those  imaginations  that  set  folke  beside 
themselves,  and  to  expel  vain  fears  that  trouble  and  possess  the 
mind."  If  the  lunatics,  on  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  MacTear's  jewels, 
continued  as  mad  as  ever,  why  the  jewels  were  obviously  shams. 
And  herein  doth  Marbodreus,  in  his  Carmen  de  Gemmis,  agree 
with  the  learned  Pliny,  saying  of  the  diamond, 

Et  noctis  Lcimires,  et  somnia  vana  rcpellit, 
Atra  venena  fugat,  rixas  et  jurgia  sedat, 
Insanos  curat,  durosque  rcverberat  hostes. 

Here,  then,  are  a  number  of  tests  to  which  we  venture  to  say  that 
no  modern  man  of  science  has  ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  the  St. 
Rollox  diamonds. 

Mr.  Story  Maskelyne's  first  experiments  went  decidedly  to  prove 
that  the  new  artificially-produced  stones  lack  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  natural  jewels.  But  on  the  sixth  and  seven  of  this  month 
he  worked  for  some  hours  with  Mr.  MacTear  at  the  examination 
of  that  gentleman's  productions.  The  result  has  been  to  convince 
Mr.  Story  Maskelyne  that  some  of  the  substances  submitted  to 
him  still  require  investigation.  He  believes  that  a  portion  of  the 
material  produced  by  Mr.  MacTear  is  hard  enough  to  have  scratched 
topaz  and  sapphire.  Certain  experts  also  testify  that  they  have 
been  able  to  engrave  two  rubies,  two  sapphires,  and  other  stones 
with  the  "  crystallized  carbon  sand  "  from  St.  Rollox.  And  thus- 
it  seems  very  probable  that,  whether  Mr.  MacTear  has  produced 
diamonds  or  not,  he  has  at  least  produced  a  crystalline  form  of 
carbon. 

There  does  not  seem  at  present  much  reason  to  fear  that  Mr. 
MacTear's  discovery  will  act  like  those  most  uncomfortable  inven- 
tions of  Mr.  Edison.  That  ingenious  person  might  obviously,  if  he 
pleased,  make  a  monstrous  fortune.  He  has  only  to  let  it  be- 
known  that  he  can  light  streets  and  houses,  at  infinitesimal  cost, 
with  carbonized  potato-peelings  or  old  cigar  ends,  and  imme- 
diately gas  shares  go  down  like  skittle-pins.  Then,  if  Mr.  Edison 
were  an  unscrupulous  person,  he  could  buy  cart-loads  of  gas  shares, 
and  suddenly  give  out  that  the  potato-peeling  scheme  proved  a 
failure  owinjr  to  the  unavoidable  presence  of  too  much  of  the  raw 
material  of  Hamburg  sherry  in  the  carbon.  Gas  shares  would  again 
go  up  like  rockets,  and  Mr.  Edison  would  retire  with  what  even 
the  countrymen  of  Tweed  and  Vanderbilt  would  think  a  hand- 
some competence.  These  things,  of  course,  are  far  from  the  mind 
of  a  just  man,  but  they  are  not  impossible.  A  great  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  real  diamonds,  on  the  other  hand,  would  only  affect 
dealers,  and  members  of  "  diamond-families,"  as  the  young  ladies 
call  them.  The  withers  of  most  of  us  (who  must  take  our  chance 
against  poison  and  insanity  without  "  the  stone  called  anachites"). 
would  be  unwrung. 

Ordinary  diamonds,  of  course,  would  lose  their  value  if  Mr. 
MacTear  could  turn  out  carats  by  the  cart-load.  But  amateurs 
would  still  value  as  relics  the  old  historical  stones.  Negroes  have 
used  them  in  the  rough  as  gambling  counters  ;  the  gods  of  India 
have  worn  them  in  their  eye-sockets  ;  they  have  been  swallowed  by 
robbers  and  by  faithful  trustees  in  moments  of  danger.  Kings' 
heads  have  fallen  for  the  sake  of  the  aigrette  in  the  turban,  and 
the  diamond's  beams  have  lit  up  every  deed  of  lust  and  torture  in 
the  darkness.  Some  great  diamonds  were  once  probably  parts  of 
the  same  huge  stone  ;  and  the  cloven  fragments  may  still  be  thought 
to  long  for  each  other,  like  the  severed  sister  obelisks  in  the  Emaux 
et  Camees.  The  Koh-i-noor,  which  belonged  thousands  of  years 
ago  to  a  hero  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Orloff  jewel,  were- 
once,  it  is  thought,  parts  of  the  same  pre-eminent  stone  in  the 
treasure  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  third  part,  of  132  carats,  fell 
from  the  crown  of  the  ruler  of  the  East  into  the  hands  of  a 
peasant,  and  was  used  by  him  as  a  flint  for  striking  a  light.  Mr. 
MacTear's  diamonds,  scientific  articles  as  they  are,  cannot  rival  in 
interest  the  jewels  of  history. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOLDIER. 

HAVING  in  a  recent  article  discussed  the  education  of  the 
officer,  let  us  turn  to  that  of  the  soldier.  We  are  often  re- 
minded how  unfavourably  the  soldier  of  the  present  compares 
in  point  of  physique  with  the  soldier  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
he  does ;  but  let  us  hope  he  cau  show  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  intelligence.  Not  that  the  soldier  of  the  past  was 
necessarily  wanting  in  that  commodity,  but  he  was  never 
allowed  to  exercise  or  develop  it.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient 
Spartans  trained  their  soldiers  during  peace  with  such  severity 
that  war  became,  by  comparison,  a  pleasant  relaxation  ;  and  the 
training  of  the  soldier  of  the  Iron  Duke's  time  appears  to> 
have  been  conducted  on  somewhat  similar  principles.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  for  the  present  military  generation  to  understand 
the  rigour  of  the  regime  under  which  their  ancestors  lived.  The 
barrack  accommodation  of  those  days  was  bad,  the  food  worse,, 
and  the  pay,  reduced  as  it  was  by  stoppages  of  every  description, 
was  in  reality  little  more  than  half  of  the  present  rate.  But  these 
were  slight  hardships  compared  with  the  iron  discipline  and  the  ex- 
cessive formality  in  minutiae  which  characterized  those  days  in  the 
army.  The  importance  which  was  attached  to  dress  and  equip- 
ment alone  formed  a  fertile  source  of  punishment ;  for  inspections 
were  so  rigorous  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  even  the  most  care- 
ful soldier  to  come  up  to  the  standard  demanded,:  while  any  short- 
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comings  were  severely  visited.  Jn  like  manner  the  drill,  limited  as  it 
then  was  to  mere  barrack-yard  manoeuvres,  was  of  the  most  irksome 
and  monotonous  description.  Its  highest  aim  apparently  was  to  exact 
absolute  and  simultaneous  precision  of  movement  from  the  bat- 
talion, and  it  might  almost  be  described  as  consisting  of  one  con- 
tinuous "  As  you  were."  Nor  was  there  in  time  of  peace  any  relief 
to  be  obtained  from  the  tedium  and  monotony  of  barrack  life. 
Tattoo  was  sounded  at  an  almost  infantile  hour  ;  recreation-rooms, 
newspapers,  and  games  were  not  yet  in  existence  in  any  barrack  ;  and 
the  compulsory  issue  of  pay  daily,  although  the  amount  disbursed 
was  frequently  no  more  than  one  penny,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  soldier  to  avail  himself  of  any  healthy  or  legitimate  recreation. 
Altogether  the  soldier  of  the  past  wa3  treated  very  much  like  a 
child";  and  when  we  read  of  the  fearful  scenes  which  occasionally 
followed  some  of  the  celebrated  sieges  in  the  Peninsular  war,  we 
should  remember  that  they  were  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
natural  reaction  consequent  on  sueh  a  training.  Still,  in  common 
fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  there  was  one  thing  which  the  soldier 
of  the  past  could  do— he  could  fight,  and  that,  too,  under  circum- 
stances which  the  present  military  generation  would  resent  as 
almost  insulting.  No  Special  Correspondent  followed  him  to  the 
field  to  chronicle,  not  to  say  magnify,  his  deeds.  ,  No  Victoria 
Cross  incited  him  to  acts  of  valour,  nor  did  be  need  it.  lie  spent 
whole  years  in  campaigning  and  fighting  without  even  the  recog- 
nition of  a  medal.  The  most  splendid  feats  of  arms  and  the  most 
decisive  and  important  victories  passed  unnoticed — if  not,  iudeed, 
unknown — and  were  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  in  short,  it 
may  be  said  that  military  virtue  was  strictly  its  own  reward,  for 
no  other  was  forthcoming.  Those  who  disparage  the  soldier  of 
the  past  and  call  him  a  mere  machine  should  remember  that,  like 
most  machines,  he  yielded  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience  to 
those  who  controlled  him,  and  that  he  served  his  country  well  and 
faithfully  because  it  was  his  duty. 

Very  different  is  the  condition  of  the  soldier  of  the  present.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  greater 
interest  in  him  and  have  improved  his  social  and  moral  status.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  increased  interest  is  not  wholly  genuine  ; 
for  plain  truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  was  iirst  aroused  by  our 
shortcomings  in  the  Crimea,  and  has  since  been  kept  alive  by 
occasional  but  frequently  recurring  failures  of  the  supply  of  recruits. 
Hand  in  hand  with  these  improvements  came  an  immense  ad- 
vance in  military  science,  demanding,  even  for  the  private  soldier, 
increased  military  education.  First  of  all  came  the  introduction 
of  the  rifle,  involving  a  special  theoretical  and  practical  training 
for  every  recruit,  and  an  annual  course,  lasting  about  a  fortnight, 
of  drill,  judging  distance  and  target  practice  for  the  trained  soldier. 
Then  again  we  built  gymnasiums  at  our  principal  military  stations, 
and  instituted  gymnastic  training,  which  includes  a  three  months' 
course  for  every  recruit,  and  an  occasional  course  of  similar  dura- 
tion for  the  trained  soldier.  Further,  we  have  an  occasional 
course  of  field-work,  includiug  the  excavation  of  shelter  trenches 
and  siege  parallels,  and  the  construction  of  gabions,  fascines, 
revetments,  and  bridges.  In  Addition  to  all  this,  the  attack 
formation  has  been  added  to  the  drill-book,  and  requires  continual 
practice;  while  demands  are  made  on  the  ■personnel  of  already 
attenuated  regiments  for  parties  to  study  musketry  instruction  at 
Ilythe,  cooking  at  Aldershot,  and  signalling.  To  the  above  list 
we  may  fairly  add  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  which,  whether  pro- 
fitable or  otherwise,  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  regimental  school  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  every  recruit  is  ordered  to  attend  until  he  obtains 
a  fourth-class  certificate  of  education,  and  that  trained  soldiers  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  attend  until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
"reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  All  these  items  form  a  very  respect- 
able list  of  the  increased  educational  demands  which  advancing 
military  science  has  made  upon  the  time  of  the  soldier  of  the  present. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  about  the  period  when  these  fresh  demands 
had  reached  their  fullest  development  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  extraordinary  success  just  achieved  by  a  certain  Continental 
Power  in  a  war  of  some  seven  weeks'  duration.  The  said  success 
was  attributed  to  the  short  service  and  reserve  system;  and, 
although  in  this  case  the  army  was  provided  by  conscription, 
although  its  duties  were  totally  different  from  those  of  our 
army,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  in  common 
between  the  two,  it  was  considered  that  obviously  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  copy  the  model  provided  for  us. 
Accordingly  we  instituted  short  service  with  reserve,  and  the 
result  has  been  that,  while  we  have  twice,  or  even  four  times,  as 
much  to  teach  the  soldier,  we  have  exactly  half  the  time  to  do  it 
in.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  just  seen  the  error  of  our  ways,  and 
have  begun  to  return  to  long  enlistment ;  but  the  change  has  been 
too  receut  to  have  taken  any  effect,  and  we  are  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  still  under  the  late  system.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
creased work  and  diminished  time  in  which  to  do  it  has  been  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  what  may  be  designated  mere  parade 
had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither 
men  nor  time  wherewith  to  do  it  were  available.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  our  soldiers 
are  now  detached  from  the  headquarters  of  their  regiments,  and 
are  occupied  with  duties  and  instruction  which  but  a  few  years 
ago  had  not  even  an  existence,  we  may  mention  the  following 
instance.  A  certain  captain  suggested  to  bis  commanding  officer 
that  the  annual  inspection  was  approaching,  at  which  he,  the  captain, 
would  be  called  upon  to  drill  the  battalion  before  the  general,  and 
that  during  the  past  six  months  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
practising  battalion  drill.    «  No  more  have  I,''  was  the  colonel's 


reply.  Now  it  may  be  argued  that  when  once  a  man  has  mastered 
mere  drill  he  is  a  trained  soldier  ;  that  constant  repetition  of  it  is 
therefore  useless ;  and  that  the  more  he  learns  of  other  subjects  the 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  first  remark  that  the  very 
term  "  trained  soldier  "  is  fast  becoming  misunderstood.  A  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can,  in  a  year  or  so,  pass  recruit's  drill,  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  get  through  an  hour  or  two  of  battalion 
drill  without  mistakes,  but  he  is  very  far  from  being  a  trained 
soldier.  A  regiment  composed  of  such  men  would  be  utterly  want- 
ing in  cohesion,  in  steadiness,  in  discipline — in  a  word,  in  nearly 
every  quality  which  trained  soldiers  should  possess.  Such  a  regi- 
ment l^ight  satisfy  a  civilian  spectator  at  a  review,  but  it  would  not 
pass  muster  with  an  old  hand,  and,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  it  would 
on  talking  the  field  be  liable  to  panic  and  confusion  at  one 
moment,  however  gallantly  it  might  be  fighting  at  the  next. 
"  Right  or  wrong,  stand  steady,"  was  the  motto  of  the  drill- 
sergeant  of  the  past,  but  now  there  is  a  perceptible  change.  If  all 
goes  well,  the  young  soldier  will  stand  steady  enough;  but  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  he  is  too  apt  to  follow  suit,  and  go  wrong  too. 
It  is  very  well  to  sneer  at  incessant  drill  and  parade  work, 
but  it  has  its  use  nevertheless,  and  that  use  is  to  keep  men 
up  to  tho  mark.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may 
mention  that  a  short  time  ago  we  found  the  Army  and  Nctvy 
Gazette  animadverting  on  the  slovenly'  manner  in  which  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Guards  now  perform  their  sentry  duty  in  London. 
To  the  civilian  eye  the  fault  in  question  would  not  probably  bo 
apparent,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  of  late  by  military 
men,  and  they  know  that  slovenly  performance  of  this  duty  in 
peace  means  still  more  slovenly  performance  of  it  in  war,  even  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  And  if  this  falling  off  has  been.remarked 
in  the  Guards,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  existence  in  the  Line. 
Peal  discipline  and  steadiness  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  keeping 
tactical  units  intact,  and  the  men  composing  them  under  the  eye  of 
the  responsible  commander.  It  has  always  been  admitted  that  the 
discipline  in  our  navy  is  better  than  that  in  the  army ; 
and  why  ?  Pecause,  when  a  ship  has  once  started  on  a  cruise, 
she  maintains,  with  very  few  exceptions,  her  crew  intact, 
and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  captain  during  the  whole 
commission. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  incessant  detaching 
of  men  from  the  control  of  their  own  commanding  officers 
for  instructional  purposes  of  all  kinds  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Parties  are  sent  away  here  and  there 
to  various  schools  of  instruction,  where  the  subject  in  hand  forms 
the  first  consideration,  and  discipline  only  the  second,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  almost  lost  sight  of.  Worse  than  this,  the  best  men  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  frequently  permanently  transferred 
a3  instructors.  The  public  are  now  so  accustomed  to  the  attenu- 
ated appearance  of  what  are  called  regiments  that  they  have  ceased 
to  notice  it,  and  the  falling  off  in  discipline  and  smartness  has 
escaped  general  remark,  partly  because  it  has  been  gradual,  and 
partly  because  the  Volunteers  have  unfortunately  afforded  a  foil.  "We 
hope  and  believe  that  this  subject  will  shortly  receive  official  notice. 
We  have  only  so  far  remarked  the  existence  of  what  we  fear  to  be 
a  serious  evil ;  on  a  future  occasion  we  may  suggest  a  remedy. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  MOUNT  GRACE. 

\  MONG  the  most  interesting  but  least  known  monastic  remains 
in  England  is  the  little  Carthusian  priory  of  Mount  Grace, 
seven  miles  east  of  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire.  Lying  only  a  field 
or  two  off  the  great  North  road,  the  grey  tower  of  the  little  con- 
ventual church  and  the  scattered  gables  of  the  cottage-cells  of  tho 
brotherhood  must  have  been  noticed  in  former  days  by  thousands 
as  they  dashed  past  on  the  top  of  tho  Northern  mail,  eager  for  the 
abundant  meal  to  be  eaten  against  time  at  the  "  Tontine  Hotel." 
This  establishment,  with  its  huge  walled  quadrangle  of  stabling  and 
coach-houses,  as  strong  as  a  fortress — once  so  full  of  stir  and  bustle, 
but  now  as  silent  as  the  halls  of  Balaclutha,  save  for  the  yelping  of  a 
discontented  cur.or  the  cackling  of  a  self-asserting  gander — bears  wit- 
ness to  the  mighty  revolution  which  the  present  generation  has  wit- 
nessed. Put,  though  once  so  familiar  to  travellers,  a  passing  glimpse 
was  all  that  most  would  care  to  bestow  on  the  ruins;  and  even  if 
one,  more  inquisitive  than  the  rest,  asked  what  they  were,  he  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  being  told  that  it  was  "  a  place  built  by 
the  old  monks  hundreds  of  years  ago,"  and  would  pass  on,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  romantic  tale  of  its  chivalrous  but  ill-fated  founder, 
and  of  the  unique  character  of  the  ruins  themselves. 

And,  strange  to  say,  this  ignorance  to  a  great  extent  still  con- 
tinues. Many  even  of  those  to  whom  our  monastic  remains  are  a 
subject  of  special  interest  know  little  more  of  Mount  Grace  than  the 
name — if  even  that.  They  would  bo  as  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  Yorkshire  valley,  close  to  one  of  our  chief  high  roads,  would 
show  them  an  almost  perfect  example  of  Carthusian  arrangement, 
as  some  of  those  who  recently  visited  Old  Cleeve  with  the  Arclue- 
ological  Institute  were  to  find  within  a  few  mile3  of  tho  busy  town 
of  Taunton  a  Cistercian  abbey,  with  its  domestic  buildings,  only 
needing  their  furniture  and  a  little  repair  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  brotherhood  once  more.  But  in  old  days  coach-passengers 
were  always  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop  by  the  way  ;  and  since 
the  steam-carriage  has  driven  coaches  olf  the  road  Mount  Grace  is 
certainly  out  of  the  world,  aud  is  only  to  be  seen  by  those  who 
make  it  the  special  object  of  a  visit  from  Northallerton  or  Thirsk. 
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Such  persons  will  certain]}- have  <^o  reason  to  regret  their  long,  and 
not  very  attractive,  drive. 

The  Carthusian  Order  was  never  very  popular  in  England. 
From  its  first  introduction  by  Henry  II.  in  1 1 8 1 ,  at  Withain  in 
Somersetshire,  to  the  Dissolution,  it  only  numbered  nine  monas- 
teries. In  l'act,  the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  with 
its  severe  discipline  of  absolute  silence  and  isolation,  its  meagre 
diet  and  coarse  and  insufficient  clothing,  was  as  alien  from  the 
comfort-loving  English  mind  as  it  was  unsuited  to  the  English 
climate.  Not  even  the  powerful  influence  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln, 
who,  as  Canon  Perry  has  recorded  in  the  interesting  biography 
recently  reviewed  in  our  columns,  was  reluctantly  torn  from  his 
beloved  solitude  at  the  "  Grande  Chartreuse,"  to  preside  over  the 
Priory  of  Withain,  could  avail  to  render  the  order  popular.  It 
always  existed  as  an  exotic,  and  failed  to  naturalize  itself  here. 
More  than  three  centuries  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of 
Witham  by  Henry  II.  and  that  of  Mount  Grace  by  Thomas  Duke 
of  Surrey.  Sir  Walter  Manny's  celebrated  London  Charter 
House — the  English  form  of  the  French  Chartreux,  as  the  Italian 
is  Certosa — had  preceded  it  by  five-and-twenty  years.  Seventeen 
years  later  came  Henry  V.'s  foundation  of  Shene.  All  three  were 
brilliant  anachronisms — in  the  age  but  not  of  it.  In  the  words 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Churton,  who,  in  his  splendidly  illustrated 
Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
Alount  Grace,  they  were  "  monuments  of  the  bounteous  hand  of 
chivalry,  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  departing,  .  . 
.  .  .  and  the  open  faith  of  knighthood  had  given  way  to  rancorous 
debate  and  civil  treachery,  soon  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  the  wars 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster."  The  noble  founders  of 
these  houses  were  led  to  their  selection  of  the  rigid  rule  of  St. 
Bruno  by  the  evident  decay  of  piety  consequent  on  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  in  the  older  monasteries,  which  from  houses  of 
devotion  had  too  often  suuk  into  nests  of  State  intriguers,  while 
the  indolent  and  self-indulgent  lives  of  their  inmates  and  their 
general  carelessness  as  to  the  religiou.-j  objects  of  their  trust  were 
fast  growing  into  an  intolerable  scandal.  The  foundation  of  these 
austere  "  Charter-houses,"  whose  "  holy  and  singular  observances  " 
— to  quote  the  words  of  the  royal  founder  of  Shene — "  and  the 
persons  living  in  that  order  we  not  only  love,  but  greatly 
honour  and  admire,"  was  a.  noble  protest  against  this  growing 
secularism.  But  it  was  necessarily  ineffectual.  Within  four 
years  of  the  foundation  of  Mount  Grace  the  Duke  of  Surrey 
perished  in  his  gallant,  but  hopelessly  rash,  attempt  to  replace 
Richard  II.  on  the  throne,  and  the  infant  priory  was  all  but 
strangled  at  its  birth.  The  buildings  were  suspended,  and  the 
church  and  monastery  remained  roofless  for  forty  years.  But 
in  1440  Henry  VI.  confirmed  all  Surrey's  grants,  including  that 
of  Carisbrooke  and  two  other  alien  priories,  made  to  him  by 
Ilichard  II.  at  Haverfordwest  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  May  20, 
1399,  whence  he  was  so  soon  to  return  to  captivity  and  death, 
and  the  monastery  was  speedily  completed.  The  suspension  and 
resumption  of  the  works  is  plainly  traceable  in  the  straight  joints 
and  altered  style  of  the  Priory  Church  and  the  other  buildings. 

The  career  of  the  ill-fated  founder  of  Mount  Grace  opens 
one  of  the  most  romantic  pages  in  the  history  of  those  unhappy 
times.  The  sou  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  the  half-brother 
of  Richard  II.  by  his  mother  Joau,  his  near  kinship  to  the 
young  King  had  been  strengthened  by  congeniality  of  disposition, 
and  he  had  grown  into  one  of  Richard's  most  intimate  friends  and 
most  trusted  counsellors.  Honours  were  pressed  upon  him.  In 
1 397,  when  the  inevitable  struggle  between  Richard  and  his  uncle 
fnd  guardian  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  reached  its  head,  the 
young  Earl  of  Kent,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
and  estates,  came  forward  as  one  of  the  leading  appellants  against 
Gloucester,  as  the  treasonable  author  of  the  Commission  of 
Regencj',  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Surrey, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  In 
this  capacity  he  presided  at  the  famous  lists  of  Coventry,  im- 
mortalized by  Shakspeare  (2  Henry  IV.  iv.  1),  when  the  desperate 
combat  between  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  which 
sport  was  becoming  most  bitter  earnest,  was,  so  fatally  to  himself, 
cut  short  by  Richard's  intervention : — • 

O  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself. 

Lesser  marks  of  Royal  favour  were  not  wanting.  A  rich  set  of 
arras  hangings  embroidered  with  the  story  of  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  which  decorated  the  hall  of  Warwick  Castle,  within  a 
short  ride  of  Coventry,  soon  became  his  by  the  forfeiture  of 
Thomas  Beauchamp.  The  next  year  saw  him  setting  out  as 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  against 
the  "  rough  rug-headed  kerns,"  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest 
and  organization  which  Richard  had  begun.  The  King  followed 
Surrey  in  the  spring,  and  receiving  the  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence of  Henry  of  Lancaster's  arrival  in  England  and  tri- 
umphal entry  into  London,  returned  at  the  end  of  July  to 
find  on  his  landing  at  Milf'ord  Haven  his  kingdom  lost.  In 
the  general  desertion  of  the  nobles  Surrey  chivalrously  stood 
by  his  King  and  his  friend,  and  was  despatched  by  Richard  to 
Henry,  together  with  his  uncle,  Richard's  half-brother,  John 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  to  inquire  bis  intention.  Henry,  with 
his  usual  cold  astuteness,  detained  the  ambassadors  till  he  had  got 
his  luckless  cousin  safe  in  his  power.  Then  followed  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  with  the  fierce  challenges  and  mutual  accusations  of 
treasons.    No  fewer  than  forty  gauntlets  of  defiance  were  thrown 


on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  as  the  result  of  this  contest,  so 
vividly  portrayed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Richard  II.  (iv.  1),  the 
appellants  were  degraded,  and  Surrey  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  the  citizens  of  London  having  petitioned  for  his  capital  punish- 
ment as  one  of  the  chief  abettors  of  the  late  King  in  his  illegal 
exactions. 

What  Surrey  had  failed  to  secure  by  force  he  now  resolved 
to  gain  by  stratagem.  Henry  was  to  keep  his  Christmas  at 
Windsor.  He  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others  of  the 
lords  appellant  who  had  met  at  Oxford,  under  pretext  of  a 
tournament,  to  arrange  the  plot,  were  to  obtain  entrance  into- 
the  castle  in  the  disguise  of  mummers,  murder  Henry  and  hi& 
son,  and  restore  Richard.  On  the  eve  of  its  execution  the  plot 
was  divulged  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  one  of  the  conspirators. 
Henry  and  his  sons  immediately  fled  from  Windsor  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  he  issued  orders  for  the 
apprehension  of  Surrey  and  his  adherents  as  traitors,  and  began  tr> 
levy  troops  to  crush  the  possible  rebellion.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
supposed  mummers,  in  the  twilight  of  Sunday,  January  5,  1400,  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  with  four  hundred  men-at- 
arms  in  their  wake,  they  found  the  castle  gates  closed  against 
them,  and  guards  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Taking 
the  alarm  they  dashed  off  without  attempting  to  enter,  followed 
by  the  royal  force  to  Sonning,  where  Isabella,  Richard's  young 
Q,ueen,  was  sojourning.  Surrey's  gallant  defence  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge  against  his  pursuers,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  his  party,  was- 
hing remembered.  Having  apprised  Isabella  of  his  intention  to. 
restore  her  husband,  who  he  told  her  had  broken  his  prison  at 
Poinfret,  and  wras  awaiting  her  with  a  force  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  but  obtaining  little  credence  for  his  tale  from 
the  hapless  young  foreigner,  he  pressed  on  westwards,  after 
tearing  the  royal  badges  off  his  servants'  necks,  to  Walling- 
ford  and  Abingdon,  commanding  the  populace  everywhere  to  arm 
for  King  Richard.  At  nightfall  the  next  day  the  party,  weary 
with  their  long  ride,  arrived  at  Cirencester,  with  the  same  sum- 
mons. But  the  King's  writ  for  their  apprehension  had  already 
reached  the  town  and  was  in  the  mayor's  hands  before  their 
arrival.  While  parleying  with  the  new-comers,  the  mayor  secretly 
summoned  his  burghers  and  the  fighting  men  of  the  vicinity 
to  his  aid  and  closed  all  the  outlets  of  the  town  with  archers.. 
About  midnight  Surrey  and  his  party,  not  liking  the  appearance 
of  things,  set  themselves  to  quit  the  town,  but  found  their 
exit  firmly  resisted.  A  desperate  street  fight  ensued  which  lasted 
till  daybreak,  when,  finding  resistance  hopeless,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  Abbey  Church,  offering  to  surrender  if  they  might 
be  allowed  to  go  to  speak  with  the  King.  Their  fate  was  sealed 
by  a  hot-headed  priest  of  their  party,  who,  hoping  to  create  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  fired  the  town  during  the  parley.  This 
only  exasperated  the  townsfolk  the  more,  and,  letting  the  houses 
burn,  they  dragged  Surrey  and  Salisbury  out  of  the  church,  beheaded 
them  in  the  market-place,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  King  at 
Oxford,  by  whom  they  were  set  up  on  London  Bridge.  Thirteen 
years  afterwards  his  widow  obtained  permission  from  the  King 
to  have  the  head  taken  down,  and  the  body  of  her  brave  and 
unfortunate  husband  removed  from  its  grave  at  Cirencester, 
and  reinterred  in  a  tomb  at  Mount  Grace.  The  loyal  people  of 
Cirencester,  whose  decisive  action  had  so  effectually  crushed  this 
rebellion,  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  grant  of  four  does  from  the 
royal  forests  and  a  hogshead  of  wine  for  the  men,  and  six  does- 
and  another  hogshead  of  wine  for  the  women,  who  had  been, 
specially  zealous  in  stirring  up  their  husbands  and  sons  to  fight  for 
the  King. 

The  priory  of  which  the  chivalrous  and  ill-fated  Surrey  was- 
the  founder  deserves,  as  we  have  said,  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received,  as  the  only  example  of  .the  singular  Carthu- 
sian arrangement  now  existing  in  England.  The  rule  of  St. 
Bruno  it  will  be  remembered  attempted  a  sort  of  union  of  the 
solitary  and  the  ccenobitic  life.  The  brothers  formed  one  commu- 
nity, contained  within  one  enclosure,  worshipping  in  the  same 
church,  meeting  on  high  days  in  the  same  refectory,  and  sharing  in 
the  same  cloister  and  conventual  buildings ;  but  instead  of  the 
common  dormitory  and  day-room  each  had  his  own  small  cottage, 
comprising  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room  and  closets,  with  a  little 
garden  attached,  to  be  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  Of  tlm 
arrangement — which  wre  see  on  a  grand  scale  at  the  world-famous 
Certosa  of  Pavia  and  that  near  Florence,  as  well  as  in  the  parent 
house,  "  La  Grande  Chartreuse"  at  Grenoble — the  little  Yorkshire- 
priory  supplies  a  small  but  most  interesting  example,  perfectly  unique 
in  England.  Nowhere  else  can  we  see  the  two  courts — the  outer 
court  to  the  south  for  the  "  conversi "  or  lay  brethren,  and  for  those 
who  did  not  adopt  the  rule  of  the  community  in  its  full  strictness, 
in  which  were  also  the  apartments  for  the  reception  of  guests  ;  and 
the  inner  court  to  the  north,  separated  from  it  by  the  church  and 
prior's  house,  containing  the  residences  of  the  brethren.  This  court 
was  originally  surrounded  with  a  pentice  cloister,  the  hooked  corbels 
of  the  roof  of  which  remain  projecting  from  the  walls,  from  which 
the  "  donmncukn "  of  the  monks,  five  on  each  side,  opened  by 
small,  square-headed  doorways.  On  the  right  hand  of  each  door- 
way is  a  small  square-headed  hatch  for  the  admission  of  food  from 
the  general  kitchen  and  other  necessaries,  the  rule  of  the  order  pro- 
hibiting any  one  from  entering  a  brother's  cell  except  from  absolute 
necessity.  These  apertures  do  not  go  straight  through  the  wall, 
but  turn  twice  at  a  right  angle — like  a  straight-limbed  Z  — so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  any  one  looking  out  or  looking  in.  The 
same  arrangement  for  securing  absolute  privacy  is  found  in  Car- 
thusian houses  generally.    Many  of  our  readers  will  have  seen 
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it  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  we  have  seen  it  at  Pavia, 
Florence,  and  the  convent  of  Miraflores,  near  Burgos.  Of  these 
houses,  the  mother  house  by  Grenoble  and  that  near  Florence  are 
alone  still  occupied  by  the  order,  the  Certose  of  Pavia  and  Mira- 
flores having  both  been  suppressed  in  very  lecent  times.  The 
little  houses  in  which  the  brothers  passed  their  lives,  in  perpetual 
silence,  chiefly  employed  in  copying  boohs,  mindlul  ol  their 
founder's  words,  that  "  he  who  transcribes  holy  books  preaches 
silently  with  his  hands,"  were  of  two  stories.  Each  floor,  twenty 
feet  square,  was  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  into  a  chamber  and 
a  closet,  comprising  the  day-room  with  a  fireplace  below,  and 
the  sleeping-room  above.  One  of  the  closets  formed  an  oratory,  the 
other  contained  the  brothers'  scanty  stock  of  tools  and  implements. 
A  little  walled  garden  lay  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling.  As  the 
rule  of  the  order  required  the  strictest  austerity  of  life,  the  most 
studied  plainness  prevails  in  every  part  of  these  little  dwellings. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  mere  apertures  in  the  walls.  Towards 
the  western  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  wall  under  the 
prior's  house  are  the  lavatories.  The  general  refectory,  in  which 
the  brethren  only  met  on  festivals,  ought  to  be  adjacent,  but 
this  part  is  too  much  ruined  to  allow  its  place  to  be  accurately 
determined. 

The  church  that  divides  the  two  courts  displays  a  little  more 
architectural  skill.  It  consisted  of  a  very  short  nave  and  a  long 
aisleles3  choir,  a  central  tower,  and  broad  shallow  transepts  opening 
not  from  the  crossing,  but  from  the  nave.  The  straight  joints 
show  that  the  chancel  and  transepts  are  later  additions  belonging 
to  the  second  period  of  building.  The  tower  and  the  nave  indicate 
by  their  style  that  they  form  part  of  Surrey's  original  work.  The 
chancel  has  entirely  perished  with  the  exception  of  the  north  wall, 
but  its  foundations  can  be  clearly  traced.  The  best  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  church  are  the  four  tall  richly-moulded  and  well- 
proportioned  arches  which  support  the  tower.  Singularly  enough, 
the  octagonal  capitals  do  not  tit  the  triple  group  of  shafts  which 
they  surmount.  Indeed,  in  every  pait  of  the  church  we  notice 
perplexing  marks  of  botching  and  alteration,  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
building  resumed  after  some  years' suspension,  during  which  archi- 
tectural taste  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  builders  had  changed. 
Access  to  the  outer  court  is  given  by  a  gate-house  at  the  north- 
west court.  It  was  divided  by  two  transverse  arches,  and  had 
very  Hat  groining.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  gate-house  is  a 
very  picturesque  gabled  house  built  on  to  the  old  buttressed  wnlls. 
The  square-headed  windows,  with  stone  niullions  and  the  gables 
capped  with  balls,  look  almost  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  to  be 
read  on  the  projecting  square  porch,  1654.  The  fine  ash-trees 
which  grow  in  and  about  the  courts  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  The  situation  is  one  of  much  beauty,  in  a  level  green 
meadow,  watered  with  a  copious  stream,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank 
of  wood  covering  the  steep  side  of  the  long  hill  dividing  Mount 
Grace  from  Osmotherley,  ou  an  elevated  point  of  which  is  a  little 
wayside  chapel  bearing  the  date  1515.  The  ruins  are  kept  in 
tolerable  repair  ;  but  a  good  work  might  be  done  in  removing  thy 
rubbish  which  encumbers  the  houses,  and  conceals  their  arrange- 
ment. Such  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  by  ignorant  resto- 
ration that  we  almost  shrink  from  suggesting  anything  like  repair. 
But  the  interest  of  the  place  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
window-jamb3  and  other  pieces  of  cut  stone  found  in  the  debris 
were  simply  replaced  in  their  original  positions  and  the  ruined 
walls  built  up  of  the  old  materials.  But  such  a  work  should  only 
be  undertaken  under  the  mo3t  careful  superintendence. 


THE  EED-LETTElt  DAYS  OF  COXIMOX  LIFE. 

THE  statesman  who  formulated  the  now  well-worn  sentence 
on  the  intolerable  weariness  of  amusements  spoke  from  a  point 
of  view  in  which  amusements  are  not  a  relaxation,  but  a  labour. 
When  a  man  is  compelled  to  go  out  who  desires  to  stay  at  home, 
or  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  an  interval  of  much-needed  rest  to  some 
conventional  necessity  of  exhibiting  himself,  his  presence  at  a 
festivity  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  life's  labour  as  is  that  of  the 
coachman  who  drives  him  there  ;  and  he  is  not  amusing  himself 
or  being  amused  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.    He  is,  or  may 
be,  contributing  to  the  relaxation  of  others,  like  the  hard-worked 
drivers  and  horses  of  pleasure-vans  during  the  excursion  season 
of  Londoners.    His  red-letter  days  are  those  in  which  his  diary 
presents  a  blank  to  be  filled  up  as  he  chooses,  or  to  be  left  blank 
if  he  be  so  minded.    A  life  crowded  with  varying  events  must 
seek  its  variety  in  the  uneventful ;  and,  conversely,  a  life  which 
passes  in  the  repetition  of  an  unvarying  round  of  monotonous  duty 
within  narrow  limits  will  find  its  variety  and  interest  in  events  of 
infinitesimal  magnitude.    Small  as  they  are  in  themselves,  thev 
stand  out  in  some  relief  above   a  dead  level;  just   as,  if 
memory  can  be  trusted  to  go  back  to  those  long-lost  summers 
when  it  was  possible  to  lie  down  on  the  grass,  a  mole-hill, 
regarded  from  such  a  position,  will,  without  much  effort  of 
the  imagination,  assume  the  proportions  of  a  mountain  in  a 
horizon  measured  by  inches  instead  of  miles.   Thus  the  calendar 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  still,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
formerly,  divided  by  the  most  minute  incidents ;  and  the  record 
of  his  memory  i3  assisted  by  landmarks  which  have  varied  the 
routine  of  his  life  with  trifles  which  would  have  faded  from  the 
cosmopolite  remembrance    in   a  day.     His  experience  now  is 
something  like  that  of  the  middle-class  resident  of  a  country  town 
in  the  old  untravelling  days,  who  would  not  seldom  be  able  to 


describe  his  fellow-passengers  by  the  stage-coach  in  every  one  oi 
the  unfrequent  journeys  which  he  had  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.  His  dates  have  been  marked  by  reference  to  the  fairs  of  tha 
market-town,  or  the  club-day  of  his  own  or  some  neighbouring 
village  ;  and  his  observation,  frequently  very  acute  within  his  own 
range,  will  be  preserved  in  some  such  form  as  the  current  Worces- 
tershire saying  that  "  the  cuckoo  buys  a  horse  .at  Pershore  fair.'' 
The  keenness  of  his  appreciation  of  some  unexpected  variety  from 
the  monotony  of  his  ordinary  round  will  often  present  a  curious 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  weariness  of  amusements. 
By  way  of  instance,  let  the  hounds  come  within  sight  in  a  diffi- 
cult hunting  country,  where  the  chance  only  occurs  once  or 
twice  in  the  season.  It  will  be  worth  the  while  of  any 
London  guest  at  the  parsonage  to  study  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  steady-going  man  and  his  boy  at  work 
in  the  garden ;  that  is,  if  the  guest  is  quick  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  be  but  fleeting  if  the  rector  is  not  very 
inexperienced  in  country  ways,  and  if  there  is  no  very  pressing- 
duty  on  hand.  For  the  rector's  general  rule  is  probably  somewhat 
to  this  effect : — "  If  the  hounds  come  this  way,  go,  without  wait- 
ing to  look  for  me  and  ask  leave  " — as  he  is  fully  aware  that  the 
work  will  not  sulfer,  but  will  be  done  all  the  better  after  the  dozen 
miles  run,  which  would  knock  himself  up  for  a  week,  even  if  he 
could  make  the  attempt.  The  "  man "  on  these  occasions  is 
observed,  by  his  wife's  account,  to  exhibit  an  unusual  staying 
power  in  postponing  his  dinner,  and  he  has  an  eye  that  can  see  a 
fox  at  distances  where  his  master,  who  is  apt  to  boast  that  he  has 
not  "  come  to  glasses  "  as  yet,  is  not  altogether  sure  that  he  can 
make  out  a  horse.  He  chances  short  cuts  in  the  right  places  as  if 
he  were  in  the  personal  confidence  of  the  fox,  and  explains  after- 
wards that  it  was  "  the  way  they  were  bound  to  go  when  the  wind 
was  downhill,  and  the  same  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  one  time 
before  that  when  they  killed  in  the  back  orchard  at  the  Court." 

But  the  sight  of  the  hounds  in  such  a  district  is  a  movable  fes- 
tival at  best,  and  one  which  moves  in  an  irregular  and  eccentric 
orbit ;  besides  that  its  due  celebration  is  necessarily  confined  to  a 
privileged  few.  A  red-letter  day  of  universal  observance  in  an 
agricultural  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  recurrence  is  as  certain 
as  the  harvest,  and  certain  in  the  same  degree,  and  of  which  the 
date  is  approximately  fixed  in  the  domestic  calendar,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  which  we  believe  is  considered,  in  genteel 
circles,  something  too  vulgar  to  quote.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  caustic  but  over-bitter  series  of  "  Naggleton " 
papers  which  appeared  some  years  since  in  Punch,  that  a  scene 
occurs  at  a  little  dinner  at  Greenwich,  where  the  husband,  after 
the  first  bottle  of  champagne,  becomes  genial  in  his  fashion,  and 
declares  that  "  We  don't  kill  a  pig  every  day,  you  know,"  to  the 
great  horror  of  the  lady,  who  fears  that  the  waiter  and  the  people 
at  the  next  table  will  imagine  that  such  an  event  is  literally 
known  in  their  economy.  No  doubt  the  proverb  is  homely  enough, 
and  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but  not  the  less,  or  perhaps  all  the 
more,  does  it  catch  and  embody  the  spirit  of  a  real  delight,  which 
every  one  familiar  with  rural  life  will  recognize  as  existing. 
"  Killing  the  pig  "  is  a  festival  anticipated  and  provided  for  all  the 
'  year  through  ;  and  not  more  surely  does  the  picture  of  the  baby- 
year  coming  in  while  the  infirm  year  departs  make  its  appearance 
in  the  almanacs  than  the  purchase  and  bringing  home  of  the 
innocent-looking  little  pig  waits  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  un- 
wieldy but  by  no  means  infirm  predecessor.  His  growth,  progress, 
and  general  welfare  are  watched  as  the  year  goes  on  with  an  affec- 
tionate regard  which  its  object  does  not  fail  to  observe,  and  which, 
mistaking  its  motive,  he  returns  with  a  demonstrative  joy  almost 
pitiful  in  its  absurdity.  He  cannot  help  not  being  your  dog,  and 
it  is  hard  that  his  advances  should  be  rejected  with  such  marked 
aversion.  In  time  he  outgrows  this  weakness,  and  subsides  into  a 
selfish  contempt  for  mankind  as  the  period  approaches  when — for 
the  picture  and  its  legend,  although  generally  regarded  as  a  slightly 
profane  joke,  were  of  actual  and  bond  fide  reality — his  happy  owner 
leans  contemplatively  upon  the  sty  with — "Ah!  if  we  were  only 
all  on  us  as  ready  to  die  as  he  be  !  "  The  comparison  was  cer- 
tainly incongruous  ;  but  that  it  was  not  consciously  so,  and,  still 
more,  that  it  was  not  irreverent,  will  be  understood  by  any  one 
who  has  chanced  to  come  across  the  beaming  face  of  the  owner 
when  at  last  the  pig  has  been  duly,  and  not  in  the  waning  of  the 
moon,  killed,  hung,  and  weighed.  But  not  for  sale.  The  proverb 
knows  nothing  of  ''pork-butchers";  and  the  row  of  pendent 
carcases,  bedizened  with  evergreen  in  the  glare  of  gas-burners, 
has  not  the  trace  of  an  association  with  the  solitary  monarch  of 
the  lean-to  or  the  back-kitchen,  where  his  admirers  can  hardly 
walk  round  him,  and  where  "  You  see,  sir,  he  be  a  touching  the 
floor."  The  hams  may  perhaps  be  parted  with  as  a  favour  to  the 
doctor  or  the  curate,  who  appreciates  the  ditlerence  between 
"  home-cured  "  and  Bishopsgate  Street ;  but  the  pig  which  is  "  not 
killed  every  day  "  means  a  week  of  luxurious  dinners,  and  kindly 
presents  of  "  fry "  to  neighbours,  and  pork-pies  sent  hy  the 
carrier  to  married  daughters,  in  homes  where,  when  the  proverb 
was  new,  living  was  much  scantier  and  harder  and  more  unvaried 
even  than  it  is  now.  And,  after  the  actual  festival  is  over,  there 
are  the  rashers  in  long  series  to  fall  back  upon,  and  to  suggest 
the  promise  of  rural  plenty  in  low-ceilinged  dwellings,  at  times 
even  to  an  unobservant  visitor  with  only  too  much  distinctness. 
The  contact  of  one's  head  with  cured  bacon  is  not  an  agreeable  ex- 
perience. 

The  redness  of  this  special  red-letter  day  is  a  question  of  degree 
as  well  as  of  character;  and  as  the  celebration,  while  common  to 
all  the  families  in  each  community,  is  distinct  and  separate  for 
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each,  being'  a  household  and  not  a  tribal  function,  there  is  much 
friendly  comparison  and  rivalry  as  preparation  moves  onward  to 
result ;  aud  the  final  examiner  and  referee  is  the  steelyard.  Every 
owner  of  a  pig;  to  kill  is  necessarily  in  the  first  instance  concerned 
with  his  own  prospects  and  his  own  success ;  but  beyond  this  his 
interests  aud  sympathies  go  out  to  his  neighbours,  and  be  mea- 
sures their  anticipated  or  realized  good  fortune  by  the  gratification 
■which  he  experiences  in  bis  own.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  friendly 
and  well-regulated  parish — we  make  the  inference  ct  priori  and  on 
general  principles  only,  without  the  advantage  of  any  guidance 
from  induction — the  importance  attaching  to  the  fact  that  the 
parson's  best  pig  had  "  come  nigb  on  three-and-twenty  score,  and 
there  was  never  one  not  more  than  twenty  killed  at  the  rectory 
before,"  would  considerably  outweigh  that  of  the  "  First  in  Mods" 
which  the  parson's  son  had  just  brought  home  from  Oxford. 

If  we  have  entered  rather  fully  into  detail  on  a  very  common- 
place, and,  if  it  so  be,  a  very  vulgar  subject,  it  has  been  by  way  of 
comparing  the  enjoyments  which  give  actual  variety  to  the 
monotone  of  common  life  with  those  which  are  "  made  to  order,'' 
or  which  exist  only  in  advertisements.  Nobody  believes  in  the 
existence  of  the  conventional  family  grinning  over  a  great 
pudding,  and  we  suppose  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  form  of 
art  would  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  symbolical, 
and  not  representative  in  its  intention  ;  and  similarly  it  may  be 
argued  that  some  stupid  contrivance  which  is  meant  to  swell  the 
Christmas  balance  of  a  puffing  tradesman  is  not  really  expected  to 
bring  to  thousands  of  homes  the  ever-new  delight  which  the  ad- 
vertisements promise.  But  there  is  a  widely  prevailing  theory 
that  people  can  be  amused — aud  specially  those  people  who  are 
called  the  poor — much  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  also  supposed 
they  can  "  be  done  good  to" — that  is,  in  some  way  which  seems 
good  to  a  patronizing  fussiness,  irrespectively  of  any  consider- 
ation of  what  "  the  people  "  like  for  themselves.  To  provide  a  real 
enjoyment  for  an}'  one  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  study  what  he  or  she  really  enjoys  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
give  a  wide  amount  of  gratification  on  this  basis  without  any  com- 
promise of  principle  or  encouragement  to  low  aud  depraved  tastes. 
The  eccentric  old  lady  in  one  of  Dickens's  later  stories  who  sent 
for  a  little  boy  into  her  presence  and  then  ordered  him  to  "  play  " 
with  a  strange  little  girl  knew  nothing  of  child-nature ;  and  a 
similar  ignorance  of  human  nature  generally  may  be  shown  by 
persons  who  are  not,  or  who  do  not  consider  themselves,  in 
any  way  eccentric.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  recent  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  failure  of  attempts  to  revive,  on  a  new 
basis,  traditional  festivities  of  the  past ;  and,  among  others,  with 
unfortunate  forgetfulness  of  the  change  of  style,  the  supposed 
and  bygone  glories  of  May-day.  What  statistics  of  rheumatism 
and  bronchitis  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  combination  of 
east  winds  and  driving  rain  with  ecclesiastical  proprieties  on  this 
most  inclement  festival,  the  local  club-doctors  may  probably  be 
able  to  tell ;  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  a  non- 
success  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  have  already  secured  its  goneral 
abandonment.  English  people  may  amuse  themselves  sadly,  but 
thejr  will  not  be  amused  except  in  their  own  way.  It  may  be  an 
inartistic  and  commonplace  way  enough  ;  their  whole  lives  for  the 
most  part  are  of  such  a  character ;  but  any  one  who  both  desires 
and  has  the  opportunity  to  bring  something  of  relaxation  and 
variety  into  monotonous  lives  had  better  at  once  abandon  theories 
and  look  about  him  forfacts  of  observation, get  rid  of  all  ideas  of  bank 
holidays  and  other  wholesale  pleasure-manufacturing  inventions, 
study  local  preferences  and  individual  character,  and  give  his 
servants  and  others  over  whose  time  and  work  he  may  have  con- 
trol a  liberal  amount  of  credit  alike  for  self-respect  and  for  know- 
ing their  own  minds. 


LIFEBOATS. 

A SHORT  statement  of  the  work  done  by  lifeboats  during  the 
past  year,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers,  is  given  with  the  modesty  and  brevity  which  always  dis- 
tinguish the  publications  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution.  Indeed  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  days  when  bragging  and  puffing- 
are  so  general,  and  are  so  often  thought  necessary,  even  by  those 
who  have  a  good  cause  to  serve,  the  Society  is  something  too 
modest,  and  hardly  states  with  sufficient  emphasis  the  claims 
which  it  has  for  widely  extended  support.  With  the  exception  of 
the  great  hospitals,  there  is  probably  no  institution  in  this  country 
which  does  so  much  good  and  averts  so  much  misery  as  this 
one ;  and  possibly  it  might  be  well  if  its  merits  were  brought 
somewhat  more  prominently  before  a  public  little  given  to  paying 
attention  to  anything  that  is  not  very  loudly  proclaimed.  Possibly, 
however,  those  who  work  for  the  Institution  are  wise  in  speaking 
in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  achievements  of  the  crews,  and  in 
refraining  from  any  of  the  noisy  solicitations  for  aid  which  are  so 
common.  Those  achievements  are  such  that  to  state  them  in  the 
most  curt  manner  is  perhaps  to  state  them  in  the  most  impressive 
manner.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  Society  which,  since  its 
formation,  has  saved  or  contributed  to  save  the  lives  of  nearly 
twenty-seven  thousand  people,  can  dispense  with  the  art  of  the 
philanthropic  advertiser. 

During  1879  the  lifeboats  saved  637  lives,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  218  lives  were  saved  by  fishing  crews,  who  received  rewards 
from  the  Institution  ;  so  that  body  may  fairly  point  to  the  rescue 
of  855  people  from  drowning,  or  from  a  lingering  and  terrible 


death  by  exposure,  as  the  result  of  its  labours  during  the  past  year. 
Wonderful,  however,  as  such  a  result  is,  the  mere  statement  of  it 
scarcely  shows  all  the  good  the  Society  has  done.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  thus  rescued 
were  poor  men  who  were  supporting  families.  When  seamen 
and  fishermen  are  drowned,  their  wives  and  children  are  left 
destitute.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  what  the  Lifeboat  Institution 
has  done  has  been  not  merely  to  save  a  number  of  lives,but  to  preserve 
a  great  many  women  and  children  from  want.  The  success  of  the 
crews  in  saving  property  is  of  course  much  less  impressive  than 
their  success  in  rescuing  men  from  drowning  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  brought  safely  into  harbour  not  a  few  vessels 
which,  bad  it  not  been  for  their  efforts,  must  have  been  lost  with 
their  cargoes. 

The  account  of  which  we  have  spoken  gives  the  list  of  the 
services  of  the  lifeboats  in  the  briefest  form,  scarcely  anything 
being  stated  beyond  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  the  number  of 
people  saved  in  each  case.  So  far  as  regards  the  work  of  the 
crews  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  year,  no  fuller  record  is 
at  present  obtainable ;  and  probably  the  account  of  what  was 
done  during  the  tremendous  gales  of  December  will  not  appear 
for  some  time.  Of  the  work  done  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  a  description — more  detailed  than  a  mere  summary,  but  by 
no  means  erring  on  the  side  of  prolixity — has  been  published,  the 
Institution  having,  according  to  their  custom,  given  short  notes  of 
the  services  of  the  lifeboats  in  the  numbers  of  their  journal 
issued  in  August  and  November.  These,  as  usual,  attracted  small 
attention  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the  public  being  willing 
to  indulge  in  a  sentimental  and  rather  vague  admiration  for  life- 
boats, but  caring  little  to  learn  anything  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
crews.  Now  that  a  concise  statement  has  shown  what  has  actually 
been  done  during  the  year,  and  that  gales  of  unusual  fury  have 
caused  people  to  think  somewhat  of  the  terrible  dangers  to  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  contrivances  of  civilization,  vessels  on  our 
coasts  are  still  exposed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  brief  records 
published  by  the  Lifeboat  Institution  may  receive  some  notice. 
How  well  it  is  merited  need  hardly  be  said.  Rightly  enough,  any 
shortcomings  which  endanger  human  life  receive  universal  con- 
demnation ;  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
should  be  considered,  and  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  courage  and  skill  by  which  so  many  lives  are  preserved. 

The  curt  narratives  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution  are  marked  in 
one  respect  by  a  gratifying  monotony.  They  all  tell,  in  simple 
language,  a  like  story  of  determined  and  fearless  effort  and  of  suc- 
cess in  a  noble  service.  There  is  necessarily  a  certain  resemblance 
in  the  accounts  of  the  achievements  of  the  crews,  which,  from  the 
unpretentious  manner  in  which  they  are  described,  may  perhaps  be 
less  highly  estimated  than  they  should  be.  Some  readers  may 
scarcely  realize  the  nature  of  the  work  which  these  men  have 
to  do  during  the  tremendous  gales  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
or  the  unflinching  courage  which  is  invariably  shown.  Many  may 
fail  to  appreciate  all  the  bravery  and  skill  of  which  the  brief  para- 
graphs tell.  Happily,  however,  there  are  amongst  these  plain  little 
narratives,  all  telling  of  the  resolute  performance  of  duty,  some  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  strike  even  the  most  careless  reader  as  being  records 
of  acts  of  the  highest  courage.  As  an  instance,  we  would  specially 
refer  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  and  captain  of  a  French  brig  last 
spring.  This  vessel  got  ashore  at  Perran,  five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Penzance,  grounding  some  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach.  Rockets  were  thrown  over  her,  but  only  one  man  got 
ashore  by  the  hawser,  and  when  a  barge  manned  by  some  young 
fishermen  got  out  to  the  brig,  the  crew  refused  to  leave  her.  The 
Penzance  lifeboat  had  been  launched  when  news  of  the  disaster 
arrived,  and  she  went  under  sail  to  the  wreck  ;  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  her  for  some  time,  as  the  master  was  unwilling  that  the 
crew  should  leave  the  vessel,  having  apparently  some  wild  idea 
that  she  could  be  saved.  The  wind,  which  steadily  increased, 
veered  round  to  the  west,  and  it  became  clear  that  "  the  vessel 
was  in  a  most  dangerous  position,  she  being  in  the  breakers,  full 
of  water,  and  surrounded  by  rocks."  Indeed,  the  lifeboat  itself 
must  have  been  in  no  inconsiderable  danger.  However,  the  men 
held  to  their  work  heroically,  and  ultimately  the  sailors  on  board 
the  brig,  five  in  number,  got  into  the  boat.  The  captain,  however, 
absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  vessel.  The  lifeboat  men  rowed 
away  for  a  short  distance,  but  finding  that  the  sea  was  still  getting 
up,  and  that  the  wind  was  veering  more  and  more  to  the  west,  so 
that  the  brig  would  almost  to  a  certainty  break  up  soon,  they  re- 
turned to  her,  and  urged  the  captain  to  come  on  board.  He  again 
refused,  and  after  a  time  the  lifeboat  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
vessel,  having  been  struck  by  several  seas,  wnich  had  nearly 
swamped  her,  and  having  had  three  oars  broken.  She  returned  to 
Penzance — a  distance  of  five  miles,  be  it  observed — and  there  landed 
the  rescued  French  sailors.  After  she  had  gone  a  coastguardsman 
made  an  heroic  effort  to  save  the  French  fanatic,  and  going  out 
along  the  rocket  line,  succeeded  in  getting  under  the  bows  of  the 
brig ;  but  the  captain,  who  was  either  inspired  by  some  intense 
feeling  of  duty  or  had  altogether  lost  bis  head,  again  refused  to 
quit  the  vessel.  The  coastguardsman  was  hauled  back,  aud,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  was  in  a  very  exhausted  state  when  he 
reached  the  shore.  The  vessel  began  to  break  up,  and  when  one  of 
the  masts  went  over  the  side,  the  captain,  who,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
tempt for  life,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  rigging,  was  thrown  down 
aud  buried  in  the  wreckage.  Emerging  from  this,  he  came  to  his 
senses  at  last,  and,  seizing  the  line  of  one  of  the  rockets  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  brig,  got  a  life-buoy  on  board  by  means  of  it. 
Supported  by  this  he  was  hauled  ashore,  the  coastguardsmen  forming 
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a  line  hand  in  hand,  and  pulling  him  through  the  surf.  At  the 
time  when  this  happened,  the  lifeboat,  having  landed  the  five  men 
at  Penzauce,  was  on  her  way  back  through  the  terrific  sea,  the 
crew  being  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  rescue  the 
lunatic  who  had  twice  refused  the  aid  proffered  him.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  courageous  or  persistent  effort  to  save  life. 

The  magnificent  effort  of  the  crew  on  this  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly more  remarkable  than  anything  else  done  by  lifeboats 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  many  of  the  achievements  of 
other  crews  showed  noble  courage  and  determination,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  remembrance.  To  one  we  would  specially  refer  as  an 
instance  of  a  brave  rescue,  and  also  as  showing  how  dangerous 
the  service  is,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  qualities  of  modern  life- 
boats. In  February  last  a  barque  went  ashore  near  Brighstone 
Grange,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  lifeboat  put  out,  but  the  sea  was 
very  heavv,  and  when  at  length  the  vessel  was  reached,  she  was  on 
the  point  "of  breaking  up.  Saving  the  crew  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  the  boat  being  overwhelmed  by  heavy  seas  and  the  men 
nearly  washed  out  of  her.  They  succeeded  at  last,  however,  in 
rescuing  the  crew  of  the  barque,  and  then  put  back.  At  the  moment 
when  the  boat's  bow  touched  the  steep  beach,  a  sea  caught  her,  swung 
her  round,  and  turned  her  over.  All  on  board  her  were  of  course 
thrown  into  the  surf.  Happily  the  results  were  very  different  from 
those  of  a  rather  similar  accident  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  in  the  West  of  England.  Although  several  of  the  men  who 
were  thrown  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  lifeboat  were  nearly  drawn 
out  to  sea,  all  were  ultimately  saved.  On  several  other  occasions 
the  crews  of  lifeboats  were  in  danger  nearly  as  great  as  this. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange,  considering  the  perils  which  these 
crews  incur,  the  arduous  nature  of  their  work  at  all  times,  and 
the  admirable  energy  and  courage  which  they  show,  that  there  is 
not  a  better  recognition  of  the  services  they  render.  A  hazy 
admiration  is  generally  felt  for  them  ;  but  with  the  expression  of 
this  public  gratitude  ends.  Little  is  said  of  what  the  crews  of  the 
lifeboats  do  save  when  extraordinary  achievements  attract  notice ; 
and  even  these  excite  but  lukewarm  enthusiasm,  and  are  soon  for- 
gotten. The  wreck  of  the  French  brig  was  much  spoken  of  at  the 
time  when  it  occurred,  owing  principally  to  the  extraordinary  be- 
haviour of  the  captain,  and  some  admiration  was  expressed  for  the 
courage  of  the  coastguardsman  and  the  noble  conduct  of  the  life- 
boat crew ;  but  both  were  soon  forgotten,  and  probably  now  are 
only  remembered  by  those  who  study  the  excellent,  but  not  very 
widely  read,  publications  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 
In  much  the  same  way  have  other  similar  services  been  treated  ; 
for  happily  the  effort  of  the  Penzance  crew  does  not  stand  alone,  or 
nearly  alone.  In  past  years  there  have  been  deeds  quite  as  re- 
markable as  theirs.  Brave  as  these  seamen  were,  they  were  not 
braver  than  the  men  of  the  Cullercoats  boat,  who,  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  save  a  cabin-boy's  life,  stayed  by  a  ship  which  was 
breaking  up  until  they  were  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of 
the  mainmast,  or  than  the  crew  of  the  Sabrina  lifeboat,  who,  see- 
ing their  consort  disabled  and  nearly  sunk  when  lying  alongside  a 
stranded  vessel,  went  alongside  her  themselves  and  rescued  every 
man  on  board.  Many  more  instances  might  be  cited  in  which 
similar  courage  and  seamanlike  skill  have  been  shown  by  the  men 
who  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution.  Yet 
how  little  admiration  is  shown  for  these  splendid  exploits,  and 
how  soon  are  they  forgotten  !  This  indifference  seems  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  which  in 
these  somewhat  sentimental  days  is  often  shown  about  acts  of  no 
very  extraordinary  valour.  It  being  generally  accepted,  appa- 
rently, that  the  lifeboat  crews  are  very  fine  fellows,  the  public 
shows  none  of  its  usual  fervour  about  even  their  best  achieve- 
ments, and  the  men's  devotion  and  bravery  are  taken  as  matters  of 
course.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  work 
could  not  be  better  done  than  it  is,  and  perhaps  no  good  results 
would  follow  if  the  sailors  found  themselves  as  famous  as  the 
heroes  of  the  day  are.  Still,  in  times  when  gush  is  so  common, 
the  public  apathy  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  general  impression  that  hardship  and 
death  by  drowning  are  not  the  same  to  sailors  as  they  are  to  other 
men. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SIR  COUTTS  LINDSAY  has  found  an  agreeable  novelty  for 
the  winter  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  collec- 
tion of  modern  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school  which  is  shown  in  the 
west  gallery.  There  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  coolness 
of  colour  and  quietude  of  design  which  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guish these  works,  which  are  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters  of  the  Hague,  the  President  of 
which  is  M.  Mesdag.  He  is  represented  by  "  At  Anchor  "  (5)  and 
"  Caulking  "  (44),  both  of  which,  and  perhaps  especially  the  latter, 
are  excellent  specimens  of  his  work.  M.  Maris  contributes  several 
works,  amongst  which  we  may  particularly  notice  "  A  View  at 
Schiedam"  (19),  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  effect  of  light, 
and  "  The  Peacock  Feather,"  an  exceedingly  clever,  if  sketchy, 
piece  of  work.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  these  pictures  is 
"  Pleading  the  News"  (6),  by  M.  Henkes.  In  this  the  management 
of  atmosphere  and  light  is  singularly  true  and  attractive,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  as  pretty  and  pleasing  as  it  is  simple.  M.  Israels  is 
not  seen  at  his  best,  but  his  "Happy  Home"  (10)  has  much 
01  his  characteristic  tenderness  of  feeling  and  expression.  In 


connexion  with  this  we  may  mention  "  Baby's  Dinner  " 
(54),  by  M.  Blommers,  which  is  a  pleasant  work,  much 
in  the  style  of  M.  Israels.  M.  W.  Maris's  "  Ducks " 
(47)  is  charming  in  feeling  and  in  execution,  and  so  is  "  The 
Milking  Yard  "  (40),  by  M.  A.  Mauve.  A  subject  of  the  same 
class  is  well  chosen  and  treated  in  M.  Roeloss's  "  Duck  Pond  " 
(25).  Amongst  theso  pictures  are  exhibited  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's 
"  Amateurs  "  (13),  which  has  been  seen  before  elsewhere,  but 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  again,  and  Miss  Clara  Montalba's 
"  Greenhithe"  (30),  which  goes  well  with  its  surroundings,  and  may 
rank  worthily  with  the  pictures  from  the  same  hand  to  which  we 
called  attention  last  week.  M.  Du  Chattel's  "  A  Bright  Day  " 
(45)  suggests  pleasing  reminiscences  of  Daubigny  and  of  Corot. 

Among  the  English  contributions,  taking  the  pictures  in  the 
order  of  the  Catalogue,  we  may  note  two  works  by  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher  (63,  66),  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Guthrie  by  Mr.  J. 
Parker  (67),  and  a  good  and  tender  picture  by  Mr,  Fahey,  called 
"The  Fair'Maid  of  the  Farm"  (72).  Mr.  Holiday  sends  "  The 
Rhine  Maidens  "  (76),  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  first  scene  of 
Herr  Wagner's  Das  fflteingold.  The  picture  is  not  without 
merit,  but  would,  we  think,  without  the  help  of  the  Catalogue, 
entirely  fail  to  suggest  that  its  place  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Rhine.  One  would  rather  take  it  for  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  range.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  "  here  and  there 
a  lusty  trout,  and  here  and  there  a  grayling,"  might  serve 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  Herkomer,  who 
seems  to  aim  at  strength  before  everything,  has  certainly  reached 
it  in  his  "Descendant  of  the  Romans"  (85),  which  represents, 
with  obvious  faithfulness,  a  face  the  type  of  which  does  not 
suggest  the  title  given  to  it.  People  who  have  been  delighted 
with  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  book  illustrations  cannot  but  be  dis- 
appointed with  his  "  Triumph  of  Spring  "  (96),  which  is  unsatis- 
factory alike  in  drawing,  colour,  and  design.  Such  disappoint- 
ment, however,  can  be  made  up  for  by  going  a  little  further  and 
pausing  before  "The  Music  Lesson"  (101),  by  Mr.  Tristram 
Ellis.  A  parallel  to  this  work  has  seldom  been  seen  before.  It  can 
be  compared  only  to  a  celebrated  picture  exhibited  two  years  ago 
by  a  Royal  Academician,  which  afforded  solace  and  entertainment 
to  all  who  were  weary  with  much  tramping  through  the  galleries 
of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Ellis's  work  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
was  this  famous  production;  but,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  litera- 
ture, it  is  exceedingly  terse.  It  is  worth  close  study  ;  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  quite  like  it  will  ever  be  seen  again 
on  the  walls  of  a  picture-gallery.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stork  has  an  inter- 
esting and  not  unpoetical  picture  (1 15),  which  is  thus  described  in 
the  Catalogue  : — "  Sellner,  seeing  the  spirit  of  his  dead  wife 
playing  on  her  harp  when  in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  seeks  to  recall 
her  image  by  repeating  on  his  flute  some  of  her  favourite  airs. 
While  he  continued  to  play,  the  harp  played  with  him;  but 
directly  he  ceased,  its  tone  and  the  apparition  faded  away. — Theo- 
dore Korner's  Harp."  Mr.  Poynter,  with  cryptic  humour,  assigns 
to  a  clever  moonlight  study  (116)  this  quotation  : — 

"Tis  a  day 
Sucli  as  a  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Linton's  "  Youth  and  Time  "  (1 18)  is  singularly  fine  and 
strong,  despite  certain  faults,  such  as  the  excessive  bigness  of 
Time's  right  arm.  But  there  is  a  charm  about  the  colour,  com- 
position, and,  for  the  most  part,  mastery  of  drawing  which  more 
than  atones  for  any  such  uiults.  We  may  note  also  the  fine  ex- 
pression, sense  of  colour,  and  treatment  of  textures  shown  in  the 
same  painter's  "  A  Study"  (124).  Mr.  Marsh's  "  Portrait  (132) 
of  F.  W.  Hall  Esq.,"  who  stands  gun  in  hand  against  a  background 
of  sky  seen  through  trees,  is  striking  and  clever.  Mr.  Brewtnall's 
"Summer  Afternoon"  (136)  is  as  disagreeably  hot  and  uninterest- 
ing as  Mr.  Morris's  "  Silver  Twilight  "  (146)  is  cool  and  pleasing. 

In  the  Sculpture  and  Water-Colour  Galleries  we  may  note  a 
bold  and  successful  experiment  in  colour  by  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid 
in  his  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Baggallay "  (171),  Mr.  Walter 
Severns's  "Tintageux,  Isle  of  Sark"  (184),  a  good  work  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Brett,  and  a  clever  sketch  of  "  Delft "  (185),  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Aide.  Miss  D.  Tennant  sends  "  The  Idlers  "  (195), 
a  highly  satisfactory  production.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  a 
fancy  picture  of  the  subject — street  urchins  on  the  Embankment 
wall — but  there  is  as  much  tenderness  as  truth  in  the  work.  Mr. 
O'Connor's  "  Old  Bridge  at  Lincoln  "  (205)  is  very  bright  and 
pleasant,  and  is  another  proof  that  he  has  escaped  from  the  danger 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  him  of  too  great  a 
tendency  to  dingy  colouring.  Mr.  D.  Carr's  "Red  Roses" 
(27)  is  excellent  both  in  drawing  and  colour.  In  the 
vestibule  Mr.  F.  Sandys  shows  three  portraits  —  257,  Mr. 
Cyril  Flower;  258,  Mrs.  Cyril  Flower  ;  259,  Mrs.  William  Brand — 
which  combine  in  a  marked  and  admirable  degree  the  qualities  of 
strength  and  finish.  The  treatment  of  the  lace  in  one  of  them  is 
especially  remarkable.  The  same  artist's  "  Proud  Maisie  "  (265) 
is  a  fine  and  striking  work.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison's  group  (269-272) 
suggests  a  quaint  and  not  unpleasing  reminiscence  of  Mantegna. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  in  his  "  Study  in  Chalk "  (278),  seems  to 
have  been  thinking  of  M.  Degaz,  and  in  his  "  Ballet-Study  in 
Chalk"  (279)  of  Senor  Fortuny.  Both  works  are  executed  with 
much  dash  and  force.  Of  Mr.  Halle's  two  portraits,  "  Lieutenant 
William  C.  James "  (280),  and  "  Mrs.  George  Salis-Schwabe " 
(296),  we  prefer  the  former,  both  as  a  likeness  and  a  drawing. 

The  East  Gallery  is  very  rich  in  drawings  and  studies  by  living 
English  artists,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  very  finest  of 
them  deal  with  flowers  and  foliage.    Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  con- 
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tributions  are  very  remarkable.  Arnongst  many  all  of  which  are 
■worth  study,  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  which  seem  particu- 
larly striking ;  and  we  may  first  note  "  The  Pozzo  Corner,  Venice  " 
(394),  a  singularly  strong  and  tine  piece  of  work,  which  has  about 
it  an  impressive  sense  of  solidity,  and  "  A  Lemon  Tree  "  (40S), 
the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  which  remind  one  of  similar  work  by 
Lionardo.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  side  of  the  drawing  con- 
tains careful  studies  for  the  snails,  and  so  on,  which  are  reproduced 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  among  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Many 
studies  of  heads,  and  perhaps  especially  those  numbered  411,  demand 
attention,  and  the  study  of  an  arm  (500),  which  hangs  on  one  of 
the  screens,  is  a  masterly  performance.  People  who  are  infected  with 
the  superstition  that  the  smoothness  which  Sir  F.  Leighton  affects 
in  his  oil-paintings  is  allied  with  weakness  cannot  do  better  than 
go  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  there  rid  themselves  of  their 
vain  belief.  Of  Mr.  Pointer's  many  contributions,  perhaps  the  best 
are  found  under  the  number  431.  These  have  much  force  and 
truth.  Mr.  A.  Moore's  studies  of  foliage  and  flowers  (441,  442, 
454)  are  charmingly  delicate  and  truthful,  and  his  "  Drapery 
Cartoon  "  (297)  contains  some  admirably  free  and  correct  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Burne-.Iones  sends  a  quantity  of  things,  to  criticize  all 
of  which  in  detail  would  demand  a  separate  article.  It  may  be 
said  of  them  generally  that  the  artist's  striking  merits  come  out 
chiefly  in  his  studies  of  drapery,  while  his  weakness  is  shown 
in  his  studies  of  the  nude,  such  as  "  Discordia"  (345).  But  the 
drapery,  and  some  of  the  heads,  notably  369,  are  thoroughly  to 
be  admired.  We  should  mention  also  the  "  Study  of  Lilies " 
(379),  the  execution  of  which  is  nearly  perfect.  Mr.  Watts's 
"  Design  for  a  Window  in  St.  Paul's — The  Transfiguration," 
shows  much  poetic  imagination  and  power,  and  will  well 
repay  study.  Mr.  Marks,  besides  the  studies  and  sketches 
for  pictures  which  he  exhibits  in  the  East  Gallery  and  elsewhere, 
has  here  two  studies  of  trees  (315,  317),  which  are  as  admirable 
as  his  pictures  which  deal  with  human  beings.  M.  Legros's  por- 
traits are  not  satisfactory,  and  we  confess  to  being  thoroughly 
tired  of  heads  "  drawn  from  the  life  before  the  students  of  the 
Slade  school.''  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  sends  a  good  many  com- 
paratively unimportant  studies,  and  a  "  Study  of  a  Female  Figure 
— Red  Chalk  "  (325),  which  has  much  grace  and  beauty.  Lady 
Lindsay  sends  some  portraits,  the  best  of  which  to  our  thinking  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  (333).  Mr.  Millais's  four  illustrations 
to  "Barry  Lyndon"  (3ii-3i4)are  admirable  alike  in  idea  and 
execution. 

The  exhibition  is  highly  attractive,  not  only  because  it  contains 
much  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  also  because  the  student  of 
drawing  may  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  it  very  profitably  as 
well  as  agreeably.  Indeed,  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  show 
of  drawings  could  hardly  be  better. 


REVIEWS. 


LENTHERIC'S  PROVENCE  MARITIME.* 

THIS,  though  it  appears  as  a  separate  book,  is  really  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  one  work  which  might  be  simply 
entitled  "  Provence."'  The  first  volume  was  entitled  Les  Villes 
Mortcs  du  Golfe  de  Lyon,  and  was  published  in  1S76  ;  the  second, 
which  appeared  in  1878,  was  called  La  Grace  et  U  Orient  en  Pro- 
vence ;  and  now  La  Provence.  Maritime  completes  the  series.  We 
have  never  met  with  a  work  of  this  class  more  thoroughly  well 
done.  We  noticed  the  preceding  volumes  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  them  in  this  place  ; 
yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  to  speak  of  his  last  volume  as 
if  it  were  an  isolated  effort.  The  three  books  form  one  important 
•work  containing  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  text,  and  thirty 
maps,  most  of  which  are  new  and  drawn  by  the  author  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  localities.  The  volumes  are  couveuient 
in  size  and  admirably  printed,  the  maps  beinsr  in  three  colours,  for 
clearness.  On  the  whole,  this  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  Provence 
that  we  ever  met  with. 

M.  Lentheric's  position  has  been  highly  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  book  of  this  kind.  Passionately  attached  to  archaeo- 
logical studies,  he  has  united  to  the  knowledge  of  an  archaeologist 
the  training  of  a  civil  engineer  ;  and  the  value  of  such  a  combina- 
tion to  an  author  who  had  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
Rhone  and  the  coast  of  Provence  is  beyond  estimate.  No  mere 
literary  faculty,  however  eminent,  could  give  the  weight  and 
solidity  which  M.  Lentheric  derives  from  this  double  education. 
But  he  is  neither  tiresome  as  an  archaeologist  nor  unpleasantly  pro- 
fessional as  an  engineer.  His  knowledge  is  tempered  by  literary 
taste,  and  often  enlivened  by  a  certain  degree  of  artistic  per- 
ception, not  enough  to  carry  him  away  into  the  dangerous 
region  of  word-painting,  yet  enough  to  enable  him  to  set  the  cha- 
racter ot'a  locality  very  clearly  before  his  readers.  He  has  the  natural 
gifts  of  local  affection  and  observation,  gifts  for  which  no  amount 
of  knowledge  acquired  from  others  can  ever  supply  a  substitute. 
When  M.  Lentheric  describes  a  place,  it  is  evident  at  once  that 
he  has  seen  it,  and  not  only  seen  it,  but  explored  it  with  an  intel- 

*  La  Provence  Maritime,  ancienne  et  moderne.  I.a  Ciotat,  Taurocntvm, 
Toulon,  Hyeres,  Lis  Muitres  el  C  Esterel,  I-  rejus,  Cannes  et  Lei  ins,  Antilles, 
Nice  et  Oimiez,  Menton  et  Monaco.  Par  Charles  Lentheric,  lngenieur  des 
Fonts  et  Chausse'es.   Paris:  Plon,  1880. 


j  ligent  and  zealous  curiosity.  Nor  does  he  see  in  it  simply  the 
present ;  he  has  the  historical  sense,  and  sees  past  and  present 
at  the  same  time.    Again,  his  love  for  places  does  not  lead  him 

S  into  the  common  error  of  those  who  describe  their  native  land — the 
error  of  painting  everything  coideur  de  rose.  What  M.  Lentheric 
possesses  of  the  artistic  sense  preserves  him  from  such  a  fatal  mis- 
take. He  perceives  that  the  real  superiority  of  Provence  as  a 
subject  for  description  lies  in  its  almost  incredible  contrasts.  It  is 
a  land  of  horrible  deserts  and  earthly  paradises,  a  land  which  is 
arid  in  parts  and  in  other  parts  well  watered,  a  land  whose  plains 
are  uglier  than  those  of  Holland,  and  which  includes  some  of  the 
most  varied  and  most  charming  mountain  scenery  in  Europe.  It 
is  not  generally  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in,  and  yet  there  are 
corners  of  it  more  precisely  adapted  to  human  habitation  than  any 
other  places  in  the  world.  But  with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are 
many,  Provence  has  the  great  merit  of  being  always  interesting 
to  people  of  cultivated   intelligence,   to  the  geographer,  the 

'  antiquary,  and  the  artist.  Even  its  most  desolate  regions 
have   their  own   interest.     Its  cities  are  full  of  the  poetry 

j  of  the  past,  its  rivers  are  grand  and  terrible,  its  sea  coast  is 
full  of  variety,  with  many  a  bay  and  creek,  and  at  least  one  im- 
portant salt-water  loch. 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  M.  Lentheric's  last  volume  we  find  him 
marking,  with  the  precision  of  a  true  observer,  the  line  of 
physical  geography  which  separates  Northern  from  Southern 
France.  He  speaks  of  the  well-known  voyage  down  the  Rhone, 
and  tells  us  where  the  voyager  first  enters  on  the  true  Southern 
land.  It  is  when  he  has  passed  through  the  narrow  gorge  near 
Viviers  and  approaches  Donzere,  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  Rhone  between  Lyons  and  the  sea : — 

Lorsqu'on  descend  1c  Rhone  tie  Lyon  vers  la  mer,  on  voit,  ii  partir  de 
Valence,  la  vallee  sc  resserrer  peu  a  peu ;  sur  la  rive  droite,  la  vieille  catke'- 
drale  de  Viviers  dresse  au  snnimet  d'une  f'alaise  ses  cloclietons  gothiques  ; 
les  lookers  se  rapprochent,  et  le  ileuve  traverse  une  ecluse  etroite  oil  les  in- 
genieurs,  ii  court  d'espaee,  out  etabli  deux  voies  superpose'es,  la  route  et  le 
cheniin  de  fer. 

Au  sortir  de  la  gorge,  la  vallee  s'ouvre  tout  a  coup,  et  on  entre  dans  ce 
triangle  privilegid  (Unit  les  Cevennes  et  les  Alpes  forment  les  deux  cotes  et 
la  Mediterranee  la  base.  La,  sous  l'influence  du  soleil  et  de  l'apre  vent  du 
Nord,  la  Provence  revet  le  climat  sec  qui  la  spe'cialise,  et  l'plivier  apparait 
pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  les  coteaux  qui  dominent  le  village  de  Donzere. 
C'est  ainsi  que  tiuit  le  Nord  de  la  France  et  que  commence  le  Midi.  Sur 
toutes  les  pentes,  dans  toutes  le*  plaines,  on  le  voit  moutouner,  "  troupeau 
sombre  et  utile,  le  seul  qui  conyienne  a  ces  terrains  pierreux  bride's  par  le 
soleil." 

The  characteristic  tree  of  Provence  is  the  olive,  which  marks  the 
Mediterranean  climate ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  extreme  South  of 
France,  after  having  passed  the  mountain  chains  of  Les  Maures 
and  L'Esterel,  that  the  tree  lives  in  its  full  vigour.  As  M. 
Lentheric  observes,  it  is  almost  pitiable  in  Upper  Provence,  and 
every  artist  would  agree  with  him,  for  a  more  monotonous  and  un- 
picturesque  tree  than  the  ill-conditioned  olive  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name.  But  when  once  the  olive  gets  to  the  land  which  suits 
it  best,  it  becomes  noble  and  grand,  a  worthy  subject  for  art  and  a 
true  decoration  in  nature : — 

A  mesure  qu'on  descend  vers  la  mer  et  qu'on  avance  du  cote  de  l'Orient, 
le  long  de  cette  cote  merveillense  de  Provence,  les  oliviers  prennent  un 
earactere  de  plus  en  plus  decoratif.  La  paleur  de  leur  verdure  se  colore  et 
s'aecentue.    Leurs  petites  masses  arrondies  se  de'veloppent,  et  l'aibrisseau 

I  devient  graduellement  un  arbre,  dout  le  sommet  cependant  ne  de'passe 
jamais  le  superbe  dome  des  pins.  .  .  .  II  faut  avoir  franchi  les  chaines 
des  Maures  et  de  l'Esterel  pour  le  connaitre  et  l'admirer  ;  jusque-la  on  le 

I  prendrait  presque  en  pitie  ;  mais  a  partir  de  Cannes  if  devient  de  plus  en 
plus  splendide  ;  on  ne  le  tailleplus;  il  est  primitif,  robuste,  monumental, 
et  s'e'tale  dans  son  orgueilleuse  vitalite. 

M.  Lentheric  is  a  traveller  of  the  slow  persuasion,  as  all  real 
observers  are.    He  does  not  like  railways,  and  says  that  "  modern 
industry  has  carried  the  means  of  transport  to  such  perfection  that 
people  do  not  know  how  to  pause  on  the  road,  and  by  knowing  so 
well  the  value  of  time,  they  have  ceased  to  know  how  to  enjoy  it." 
The  modern  world  flies  along  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to 
I  Genoa,  and  has  deserted  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  old  road 
along  the  Cornice.    M.  Lentheric  travels  in  his  own  way  in  a  boat 
along  tbe  coast,  which  he  considers  the  best  conveyance  for  the 
purpose.    Unfortunately,  as  the  railways  have  extinguished  road 
travelling,  the  steamships  have  done  exactly  the  same  for  the  old 
coasting  vessels  which  called  at  every  little  port  and  gave  a  capital 
!  opportunity  for  really  seeing  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  steamers 
I  leave  the  port  of  the  Joliette,  at  Marseilles,  they  go  out  to  sea,  and 
describe  an  immense  curve  to  some  comparatively  distant  port, 
j  such  as  Genoa,  whence  they  take  another  curve  to  some  other  con- 
(  siderable  port,  and  so  on,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  examine 
the  details  of  a  coast;   and  sea-travelling  has  become,  as  M. 
Lentheric  maliciously  observes,  a  question  of  time,  money,  and 
sea-sickness.    The  following  quotation  explains  his  way  of  coast- 
ing in  his  own  words  : — 

Prenons  done  une  de  ces  modestes  barques  de  peche  dont  la  forme  et  la 
voilure  n'ont  pas  vane"  depuis  plus  de  vingt  Mecles  a.  la  surface  de  toutes 
les  mers  latines  ;  et,  de  mcme  que  celui  qui  veut  connaitre  la  Grece  antique 
doit  de'laisser  les  seutiers  battuset,  Pausanias  11  la  main,escalader  les  collines 
l'ocheuses,  suivre  a  pied  le  lit  desse'che"  des  torrents  et  grayir  les  escarpements 
mines  des  acropoles,  nous  irons  de  port  en  port  et  d'ile  en  lie,  tideles  a 
1'itineVaire  maritime  suivi  il  y  a  deux  mille  ans  par  les  navigateurs  grecs 
et  phe'nieiens. 

Nous  rolaeberons  avec  le  mauvais  temps,  nous  nous  reposerons  avec  la 
nuit,  nous  prendrons  terre  dans  toutes  les  anses  et  nous  rcinoiitcrons  le 
coins  inferieur  des  vallecs. 

The  rocky  Mediterranean  coast,  beginning  at  Marseilles  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Italian  frontier,  is  about  three  hundred  kilo- 
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metres  long,  and  is  full  of  variety  in  consequence  of  its  numerous 
promontories  and  bays.  There  the  Alps  themselves  may  be  said 
to  come  down  to  the  sea  through  a  succession  of  inferior  hills, 
which  in  some  places  protect  very  highly  favoured  strips  of  land 
from  the  terrible  mistral  or  north  wind  which  afflicts  the  valley 
of  the  Illume.  M.  Lentheric  gives  a  most  uninviting  description 
of  the  Rhone  climate,  one  of  the  most  trying  climates  in  Europe. 
Its  influence  extends  even  into  Lower  Burgundy  in  the  north,  and 
beyond  Aries  in  the  south,  and  a  more  dangerous  climate  for 
delicate  people  could  hardly  be  found.  M.  Lentheric  describes  it 
quite  accurately  as  passing'frorn  excessive  droughts  in  summer  to 
intermittent  torrential  deluges  in  the  rainy  season  and  near  the 
equinoxes,  with  hurricanes  which  sometimes  last  whole  weeks — all 
these  diil'erent  phenomena  succeeding  each  other  without  any 
understood  cause.  The  excessive  severity  of  the  winter  of  1879 
in  the  Rhone  climate  may  be  partly  attributed  to  a  displacement 
of  the  fine  weather.  The  rain  fell  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  fine 
weather  came  in  winter,  and  with  it  an  intense  frost.  The  cold  lias 
been  such  that  an  officer  on  horseback  was  seen  riding  on  one  of 
_the  rivers  of  Burgundy.  In  1879  the  cold  invaded  even  the 
sheltered  region  about  the  coast,  and  it  is  said  to  have  caused 
havoc  amongst  the  olive-trees  ;  the  vines,  too,  have  been  exten- 
sively frozen  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  eastern  coast  of  Provence 
is  safe  from  winter,  and  justifies  M.  Lentheric's  assertion  "c'est 
un  pays  sans  hiver."  The  ancient  Komaus  knew  the  rare  merits 
of  that  extraordinary  strip  of  land,  and  in  modern  times,  especially 
since  the  invention  of  railways,  they  have  been  more  generally 
appreciated  than  ever. 

M.  Leuthuric  tells  us  that  agriculture  did  not  exist  in  Provence, 
even  in  the  most  rudimentary  state,  before  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
the  ancient  authors  unanimously  attributing  to  the  Greeks  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  the  vine,  and  the  olive.  The  Celtic  popula- 
tion lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  ou  those  very  slopes  of  the 
Rhone  which  are  now  so  rich  in  vineyards  and  olive-trees.  After 
the  Roman  occupation  a  road  was  made  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  Consul  Uoinitius  Ahenob  trbus,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Via  Bomitia ;  and  another  road  was  made  later  by 
the  Consul  Aurelius  Cotta,  called  the  Via  Amelia,  or  in  Pro- 
vencal the  Camin  Aourelian,  and  in  modern  French  La  Voie 
Aurelienne.  M.  Lentheric  gives  a  chapter  to  this  Aurelian  Way, 
along  which  we  have  not  space  to  follow  him.  It  is  a  nice  sub- 
ject for  the  disputes  of  local  antiquaries,  which  we  are  of  course 
quite  unable  to  settle.  According  to  our  author's  map,  the  road 
went  bv  Vintimille  and  Mentone,  whence,  passing  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Monaco  and  Nice,  it  crossed  the  Var  and  passed  through 
Antibes,  Cannes,  La  Napoule,  and  Frejus,  where  it  left  the  coast 
and  went  inland  to  Aix.  At  Aix  it  separated  into  two  branches 
— one  of  them  going  southwards  to  Marseilles  and  the  other  west- 
wards. The  branches  met  again  near  the  modern  village  of 
Aureilles,  and  went  together  to  Aries,  where  the  road  joined  the 
Domitian  Way  to  Spain. 

The  coral  fishery  at  Cassis  used  to  be  a  source  of  prosperity  for 
the  place.  Boats  came  from  considerable  distances  along  the 
coast  and  fished  the  coral,  which  was  generally  prepared  for  the 
market  at  Cassis  itself.  Unluckily  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  coral  has  been  going  out  of  fashion  by  a  slow  decline  in  its 
popularity  which  has  continued  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the 
fishery  is  now  completely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  Occa- 
sionally a  Spanish  boat  or  two  will  come  and  drag  for  coral,  but 
that  is  all.  A  new  trade,  the  construction  of  steamers,  has  made 
La  Ciotat  prosperous  ;  but  it  has  little  other  trade,  that  which  it 
has  being  confined  to  the  necessaries  for  its  working  population, 
which  are  brought  in  boats,  and  to  the  fishery,  which  is  active. 
La  Ciotat  suffers  from  an  irremediable  geographical  misfortune. 
It  is  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Provence  by  a  barrier  of  hills 
behind  it,  and  there  is  no  open  valley  through  them  to  make  com- 
munication easy.  The  land  immediately  about  the  town  is  an 
arid  desert,  with  nothing  but  poor  grey  olive-trees  on  the  grey- 
rocks. 

M.  Lentheric  has  an  interesting  chapter  entitled  "  Une  Ville 
Greco-Romaine  disparue,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
vanished  city  of  Tauroenrum.  The  position  which  it  occupied 
appears  to  be  known  with  certainty,  though  the  remains  are 
scarcely  perceptible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Excavations 
undertaken  at  different  times  have  fixed  the  position  of  the  city 
in  a  bay  called  "  Le  Golfe  des  Leques,"  between  La  Ciotat  and 
Bandol.  Unluckily  the  movement  of  the  sand  has  always  buried 
what  had  been  laid  open  by  digging,  so  that  the  antiquary  has  to 
trust  to  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors.  The  peasants  destroyed 
what  they  could,  using  the  place  as  a  quarry,  as  they  always  do 
use  such  remains  when  they  have  an  opportunity.  M.  Millin,  of 
the  Institute,  who  resumed  the  diggings  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ruins  were  only  those  of  a 
very  important  and  magnificent  villa  ;  but  a  subsequent  explorer, 
the  Abbe  Magloire  Giraud,  did  much  to  bring  the  lost  city  to 
light ;  and  M.  Lentheric  gives  a  summary  of  these  studies  and  ex- 
plorations. The  place  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  site  of 
a  Greek  colony  independent  of  Marseilles.  Afterwards  it  became 
a  Roman  watering-place,  probably  of  considerable  splendour,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  quantities  of  precious  marbles  and  mosaics  and 
fragments  of  colonnades  which  have  been  discovered  there.  No- 
body knows  precisely  when  Tauroentum  ceased  to  exist,  but  M. 
Lentheric  gives  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  may  have  been 
about  the  eleventh  century. 

The  little  known  pays  des  Maures,  a  hilly  region  between 
Hyeres  and  Frejus,  seems  to  be  worth  exploring,  especially  for 


artists,  from  the  rich  abundance  of  fine  rocky  and  sylvan  scenery. 
The  soil  is  granitic  with  quartz  and  serpentine,  and  the  rocks  are 
grey  or  rose-colour,  often  glittering  in  the  sun,  whilst  the  sands  are 
remarkably  fine  and  beautiful.  M.  Lentheric  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  vegetation  is  probably  the  richest  in  all  Europe,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  varied.  The  heights  are  crowned  with  pines,  ilex, 
cork-oak,  and  magnificent  chestnuts.  Lower  down  the  hills  of  a 
moderate  height  are  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  whilst  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  rich  in  fruit-trees,  in  flowering  shrubs, 
and  in  odoriferous  plants.  The  arbutus,  the  pomegranate,  lavender, 
myrtle,  mastic-tree,  cytisus,  and  "great  heaths  almost  arborescent " 
are  scattered  in  profusion.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Tropez,  the  ancient  Sambracitanus  Sinus,  which  enters  like  a 
salt-water  loch  into  this  beautiful  region : — 

Le  golfe  de  Saint-Trupez,  en  particulier,  qui  s'enfonce  profonde'ment 
clans  le  occur  du  massif  des  Maures,  est  a  lui  seul  un  pays  complet  avec  ses 
montagnes  primitives,  ses  masses  plutoniques  de  serpentine,  ses  buttes 
volcaniques,  son  fleuve  en  miniature  et  sa  plaine  d'alluvions.  C'est  une 
veritable  terre  promise  qui  porte  an  plus  haut  degre  le  caebet  de  l'Orient  ; 
et  les  Arabes  qui  l'ont  occupec  au  dixieme  et  au  onzieme  sieele  ont  pu 
re'ellement  s'y  croire  dans  leur  pays  d'origine-  Comme  dans  certaines 
valle'es  fertiles  et  temperees  de  I'Asie  Mineure,  les  ruisseaux  eoulent  entre 
deux  haies  de  lauriers  roses  aussi  serre's  que  les  oseraies  du  grand  Rhone  ; 
les  orangers  et  les  citronniers  vivent  en  pleine  terre ;  les  arbres  a  ce'drats  y 
produisent  des  fruits  d'un  volume  extraordinaire  ;  les  palmiers  eux-memes 
ne  se  contentent  pas  de  prqjeter  leurs  tiges  elegantes  et  donnent  quelquefois 
des  dattes  aussi  savoureuscs  que  celles  des  oasis  de  l'Afrique  et  de  la 
Syrie. 

Some  of  the  valleys  of  this  favoured  region,  "  all  but  unknown," 
are  protected  .in  winter  from  the  cold  north  winds  and  refreshed 
in  summer  by  cool  damp  breezes  from  the  sea.  M.  Lentheric 
speaks  of  it  as  "  ce  pays  sans  pareil,"  and  yet,  by  one  of  those  con- 
trasts common  in  Provence,  it  is  close  to  the  rude  country  of 
l'Esterel,  which  M.  Lentheric  calls  "  ce  pays  apre  et  desert,"  a 
country  of  wild  rocky  hills  with  naked  crests  admirably  described 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  volume.  Then  you  come  to  Cannes, 
that  singularly  favoured  spot,  where  the  temperature  does  not  go 
down  to  freezing  point  and  does  not  rise  so  high  as  in  the  northern 
cities  of  Europe.  Be  Saussure  described  it  iu  1787  as  a  wretched 
hamlet  inhabited  by  a  few  sailors.  Lord  Brougham  discovered  it 
in  1831,  and,  what  was  much  more,  discovered  its  merits  and  made 
them  known.  The  best  proof  of  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the 
climate  at  Cannes  is  the  wonderful  variety  of  its  vegetation, 
strikingly  described  by  M.  Lentheric  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

A  Cannes,  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  sur  la  cote  de  Provence,  les  vege'ta- 
tions  des  climats  opposes  se  fondeut  dans  une  admirable  promiscuity.  Ce 
paysage  est  ve'ritablement  unique,  et  Ton  se  croirait  parfois  transports  dans 
une  immense  serre  oil  se  trouveraient  rc'unis  par  des  m'oyens  artiticiels  les 
sujets  les  plus  disparates.  La  plaine  est  couverte  d'orangers  et  de  citron- 
niers, au  milieu  desquels  emergent  de  distance  en  distance  des  eventails  de 
palmiers  et  des  tiges  d'aloes;  les  coteaux  sont  couronne's  de  pins  parasols 
dont  les  grandes  tetes  majestueuses  rappellent  les  sites  classiques  de  la 
campagne  roraaine  ;  le  fond  du  tableau  est  tapisse  de  forets  de  pins  noirs  et 
serre's,  semblables  a,  une  draperie  severe  au-dessus  de  laquclle  se  profilent  les 
lignes  pures  des  Alpes  rayonnantes  dans  leurs  neiges  e'ternelles  ;  et  Ton  voit 
ainsi  groupe's  dans  le  meme  cadre  les  grands  coniferes  du  Nord,  les  oliviers 
de  la  Provence,  les  fruits  dore's  et  embaume's  des  Baleares,  les  lauriers- 
roses  de  I'Asie  Mineure  et  les  vege'taux  epineux  du  Tell  algerien. 


ASHWELL'S  LIFE  OF  BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.* 

rriHE  reviewer's  difficulties  are  at  their  greatest  when  he  has  to 
J-  handle  the  unfinished  biography,  by  an  author  who  can  write 
no  more,  of  a  man  still  a  contemporary,  although  dead  long  enough  for 
many  most  important  things,  in  which  he  would  have  been  foremost, 
to  have  happened  since  his  death,  while  his  claim  on  the  regard  of 
posterity  had  been  a  life  of  continuous  action  and  various  progress. 
One  book,  one  campaign,  one  discovery  may  sometimes  have  made 
a  man's  entire  popular  fame,  and  so  the  memoir  which  includes  or 
excludes  that  single  event  will  or  will  not  be  his  sufficient  record.  A 
Life  of  Gibbon  which  stopped  short  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  of 
Robert  Lee  which  ended  before  the  Virginian  campaign,  or  of 
Jeuner  which  closed  with  vaccination  undiscovered,  would  be 
simply  useless,  except  perhaps  to  the  special  student  of  character, 
and,  with  such  limited  usefulness,  could  be  easily  handled.  But 
with  Samuel  Wilberforce  life  was  a  constant  series  of  events, 
larger  or  smaller  as  it  might  happen,  locking  into  each  other  and  pro- 
ducing a  result  large  in  its  complexity,  and  better  measured  by  its 
effects  upon  others  than  by  any  definite  production.  No  single 
book,  or  speech,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  or  institution  stands 
forward  as  his  specific  claim  for  remembrance ;  but,  while  the 
whole  Church  of  England,  in  its  efficiency  and  in  its  tone,  is 
different  from  and  better  than  it  used  to  be  within  living  memory, 
a  great  proportion  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  the  work  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  we  tendered 
our  estimate  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  as  a  Churchmanf,  and 
to  what  we  then  said  we  adhere.  We  gave  the  picture  of 
the  active,  powerful  Bishop  as  he  presented  himself  in  our  own 
sight.    Of  this  article  we  shall  only  quote  a  single  sentence 

written  as  it  all  was  only  four  days  after  the  Bishop's  death :  

"  The  fact  that  he  had  worked  himself  into  this  position  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  '  ci-devant'  Puritan  (and  now  Evangelical)  party,  to 

*  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  Winchester.  By  A.  K.  Ashwell,  M.A.  late 
Canon  of  Chichester.    Vol.1.    London:  John  Murray.  1880. 
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which  he  had  belonged  in  days  when  it  seemed  to  represent  the 
deepest  popular  earnestness,  was  in  reality  an  element  of  strength, 
saving  him  as  it  did,  on  the  one  side,  from  conventionality,  and  on 
the  other,  absolving  him  from  having  to  gather  at  second  hand 
the  opinions  of  those  he  was  refuting."  "We  regard  this  broad  fact 
as  the  key  to  the  Bishop's  whole  history,  inclusive,  we  may  add, 
of  the  asperity  with  which  he  was  so  often  pursued  by  those  who 
considered  him  as  a  deserter  from  their  side  ;  so  we  desire  now 
to  place  it  in  renewed  prominence.  We  have  some  dread  indeed  that 
the  very  completeness  and  minuteness  of  the  facts  which  Canon 
Ashwell  narrates,  to  a  great  extent  by  an  able  and  laborious  in- 
terweaving of  the  Bishop's  own  letters,  may  obscure  its  significance  ; 
so  we  are  still  more  emphatic  in  its  reassertion.  At  the  same  time  we 
believe  that,  owing  to  that  same  minuteness  and  to  the  fairness  of 
the  biographer,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our  point  good  out  of  the 
materials  which  he  himself  has  purveyed,  in  spite  of  the  inherent 
dilficulty  of  proving  a  case  from  the  brief  of  another  party.  We 
are  certain  not  only  that  we  are  the  best  friends  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce  by  taking  this  way  of  dealing  with  his  earlier 
clerical  life,  but  that  we  should  be  very  bad  friends  to  many  other 
universally  respected  men  if  we  evaded  it.  To  put  the  case 
plainly,  if  Samuel  Wilberforce  was,  down  to  1848,  the  type  of  a 
consistent  Anglican  High  Churchman,  more  persons  than  we  dare 
to  recapitulate,  from  John  Keble  and  Bishop  Phillpotts  to  Dr.  Hook 
and  Professor  Mozley,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  vindicate 
their  claims  to  that  character. 

His  conscientiousness  was,  we  are  sure,  not  inferior  to  theirs 
during  that  period  j  but  it  was  a  conscientiousness  which  led  him 
to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  in  a  way  widely  different  from  their 
words  and  deeds.  For  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  his  later  phase 
we  have,  as  we  expressed  in  that  article,  a  genuine  and  broad, 
although  discriminative  admiration,  and  we  repeat  our  con-  i 
viction  that  we  are  paying  the  most  friendly  tribute  as 
well  as  doing  the  truest  justice  to  his  memory  when  we 
endeavour  within  our  narrow  limit  to  show  how  much  space 
he  must  have  traversed  in  that  little  span  of  time  to 
reach  the  level  which  he  will  occupy  in  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. The  earlier  years  of  his  episcopacy  already  go  back 
beyond  the  birth  of  many  who  claim  to  be  heard  on  grave  con- 
cerns of  Church  and  State,  and  to  some  of  these  it  may  now 
come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  the  process  by  which  the  really 
great  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Winchester  grew  out  of  an 
energetic,  picturesque,  lovable,  clever,  but  not  quite  great  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  and  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  fact  fairly 
faced  really  makes  for  Samuel  Wilberforce's  greatness,  for  to 
grow  in  opinions  is  no  discredit  to  any  man,  although,  if  he  is  wise 
and  tolerant,  he  will  not  reckon  consistency  in  his  own  old  views 
on  the  part  of  other  men'  as  an  unaccountable,  if  not  indefen- 
sible, mystery  of  Providence. 

The  position  from  which  we  make  our  survey  is  that  every  defi- 
nite and  progressive  High  Churchman  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  more  or  less  a  Tractarian.    It  is  probable  that 
they  are  now  sufficiently  ancient  for  persons  in  general  to  have 
but  a  misty  idea  of  what  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  or,  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  the  "Oxford  Tracts,"  really  were,  and 
the  present  generation  may  therefore  be  ill  able  to  appreciate  the 
vagueness  of  that  illusive  appellation  "  Tractarian  "  applied  to  per- 
sons who  were  supposed  to  favour  the  views  set  out  in  that  series. 
The  Tracts  were  ninety  in  number — the  first  of  them  published  on 
September  9,  1833,  and  the  ninetieth  on  February  2,  1841.  The 
shortest  was  four  pages  in  length,  and  the  longest  398;  and  the 
character  of  the  compositions  varied  from  the  simplest  expositions, 
adapted  to  rustic  comprehensions,  to  very  abstruse  theological 
tractates,  while  some  of  the  most  noticeable  were  reprinted  essays, 
or  catence  from  standard  Anglican  divines,  marshalling  their  views 
in  chronological  order,  both  as  cumulative  arguments  upon  their  > 
respective  subjects  and  as  evidence  that  the  Tract  writers,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  were  so  in  company  with  divines  of  aclraow-  1 
ledged  authority  as  leaders  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Histo-  1 
rical  High  Church  party.     In  putting  these  catena:  forward  as 
portions    of   the    series,  their  editors    claimed  for  them  an  1 
authority  at  least  equal  to  the  tracts  of  original  authorship.  ) 
A  series  so  diversified,  and  running  on  for  so  many  years,  natu-  ] 
rally  covered  the  largest  portion  of  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  1 
literature ;  but  there  was  one  topic  upon  which  the  Tracts  were  ] 
from  first  to  last  what  would  now  be  called  inconceivably  silent  f 
— the  ceremonial  of  worship.    So  far  did  this  indifference  go  ' 
that,  in  one  which  minutely  compared  the  first  and  second  ' 
Prayer-Books  of  Edward  VI.,  not  the  slightest  reference  can  be  1 
found  to  the  difference  of  the  vestures  prescribed  by  the  two  i 
i'ormularies.    Yet  one  of  the  Tracts,  which  gave  most  offence  to  i 
gainsayers,  was  a  minute  account  of  the  Breviary,  only  differ-  ] 
ing  from  that  which  filled   several  columns  of  the  Times  a  1 
few  days  since  in  being  decidedly  less  complimentary.    A  Tract  1 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  the  bulkiest  of  the  series,  on  "  Scriptural  Views  of  1 
Holy  Baptism,"  published  at  the  close  of  1835,  had  a  hot  reception;  1 
but  rather  from  the  sternness  of  its  doctrine  than  from  any  imputa-  1 
tion  of  Popery.    Much  unpopularity  was  also  incurred  by  a  very  f 
ingenious  essay,  which  appeared  as  late  as  1840  (No.  87),  by  Mr.  ( 
Isaac  Williams — which  would  certainly  have,  with  more  prudence,  ( 
been  issued  as  a  separate  personal  publication — on  "  Reserve  in 
Communicating  Religious  Knowledge,''  in  which  temperate  and  J 
sensible  warnings  against  the  prevalent  irreverence  of  the  age  1 
were  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  and  illustrated  by  an  apology  c 
for  that  "  Disciplina  Arcani "  which  the  Primitive  Church,  be-  a 
leaguered  and  persecuted  by  Paganism,  adopted  in  self-defence.  1 


It  was  as  easy  as  it  was  unfair  to  distort  this  tract  into  a  defence 
of  disingenuousness  and  falsehood,  and  the  prototypes  of  the  Hock 
did  not  miss  their  opportunity.  Then  came  the  famous  Tract  90, 
by  Mr.  Newman — which  probably  stands  to  this  generation  ns  the 
whole  series  of  Tracts — offering  an  interpretation  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  which  would  undoubtedly  raise  much  controversy,  but 
hardly  persecution,  in  the  present  day. 

Such  were  the  Oxford  Tracts,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  placing  Tract  90  in  a  category  of  its  own,  and  admitting 
the  sternness  of  Dr.  Pusey's  view  of  post-baptismal  sin,  and  the 
inopportuneness  of  Mr.  Williams's  vindication  of  the  "  Disciplina 
Arcani,"  and  taking  note  of  a  tendency  in  one  or  two  discussions  to 
a  mystical  interpretation  of  texts,  the  series,  as  a  whole,  would  be 
accepted  and  justified,  we  do  not  say  by  the  men  who  boast  of 
being  Ritualists,  but  by  that  body  of  divines  from  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  make  their  selection  when  they 
desire  to  appoint  a  bishop  or  a  dean  agreeable  to  the  High  Church 
party. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Tracts  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  was   due  to  the  anger  which  they 
aroused,  not  among  Low  Churchmen,  but  among  the  ranks  of  the 
then  old  High  Church  party — the  "  High  and  Dry,"  as  they  were 
called — who  felt  that  the  plain-speaking  of  these  young  men 
was  a   reproach  to  their  own  laziness  and  ignorance.    But  a 
Churchman  who  was  neither  High  and  Dry  nor  yet  Evangelical, 
and  who  called  himself  a  High  Churchman,  must  by  the  nature 
of  things  have  been  a  Tractarian  up  at  least  to  the  extent  which 
we  have  striven  to  point  out,  and  with  every  reserve  of  confidence 
in  particular  men.    He  must  have  been  so,  and  shown  that  he  was 
such  by  his  conduct.    That  is,  he  must,  at  least,  have  acted  as  Dr. 
Hook  did.    This,  then,  is  the  test  by  which  we  desire  to  try  Mr. 
1  Wilberforce's  theological  position  during  the  Tractarian  and  post- 
Tractarian  epoch,  presuming  that  the  more  abatements  we  may 
find  in  the  claim  set  up  for  him  of  having  been  a  genuine  High 
Churchman,  i.e.  quasi-Tractarian  during  that  period,  the  more  re- 
markable do  we  estimate  the  position  which  he  was  able  to  take 
up  in  his  later  career.    If  we  were  to  seek  from  our  present 
cast  of  Church  parties  for  a  type  of  Church  opinions  which 
would  most  accurately  represent  those  which  were  promoted  by 
the  Rector  of  Brightston,   Archdeacon  of    Surrey,  and  Dean 
of   Westminster,  we  should  say  that    they    bore  consider- 
able affinities  to  the  system  of  Church  policy  advocated  in  the 
pastoral  issued  shortly  after  his  consecration  by  the  present  Bishop 
of  Rochester.    They  were  eclectic  upon  a  Low  Church  foundation 
but  with  High  Church  accretions,  enhanced  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
case  by  his  consistent  belief  in  Baptismal  Regeneration,  a  doctrine 
which,  to  our  surprise,  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters  had  always 
been  held  by  his  father.    We  do  not  pretend  to  guess  what  would 
have  been  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England  if  there  had  at 
that  period  been  any  considerable  party  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force.   As  it  was,  his  nearly  peculiar  attitude  was  a  cause  of  real 
injury  to  the  men  whom  (with  a  totally  impossible  exclusion  of 
"  Tractarians  ")  he  at  the  time  believed  himself  protecting.  The 
truth  is,  that  all  through  that  crisis  the  Tract  writers  were  both 
misrepresented  and  cruelly  used,  not  so  much  by  the  Evangelicals, 
who  were  consistently  and  conscientiously   bound  to  oppose 
them,  as  by  a  worldly,  selfish  section  of  "  High  and  Dry,"  who 
coldly  assented  where  they  ought  to  have  gratefully  accepted,  and 
who  hedged  every  grudging  instalment  of  intellectual  agreement 
by  vindictive  and  unfair  handling  of  the  men  who  were  in  trouble. 
How  many  of  the  body  shook  off  the  chilling  iulliience  of  their  un- 
worthy companions,  those  whose  memory  carries  back  so  far  will 
easily  recollect.    Enough,  however,  took  the  less  worthy  part  to 
do  great  mischief  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Tractarians  undoubtedly  acted  with  very  great  imprudence 
on  some  occasions,  for  they  were  young  and  they  were  provoked 
into  unjustifiable  retaliation.  We  are  not  referring  to  such  in- 
cidents after  the  cessation  of  the  Tracts  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward's 
monstrous  swagger  about  accepting  the  Articles  in  a  non-natural 
sense,  and  Mr.  Oakeley's  claim  as  an  English  clergyman  to  hold 
all  Roman  doctrine.  But  so  early  as  the  end  of  1837  even  such 
men  as  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble  committed  an  act  of  reckless  im- 
policy in  publishing  without  due  excision  the  "  Remains  "  of  R.  H. 
Froude.  The  book  was  far  from  establishing  any  bias  on  the  author's 
part  towards  joining  those  whom,  as  his  own  exclamations  show,  he 
got  to  think  worse  and  worse  of,  and  whom  at  last  he  called  "wretched 
Tridentines  everywhere."  But  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  with 
which  one  at  least  of  the  editors  was  abundantly  gifted  might 
have  hinted  to  them  that  the  language  in  which  the  writer 
indulged  about  the  characters  and  the  motives  of  the  Re- 
formers was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  people  at  whose  heads  it  was 
projected.  The  men  of  that  day  indeed  would  probably  have 
been  infuriated  at  such  a  biography  of  Oranmer  as  the  one  pub- 
lished in  later  times  by  the  model  Anglican,  Dr.  Hook  :  but  so 
much  the  more  reason  not  to  have  pelted  them  with  Froude's 
hard  sayings.  It  was  a  curious  complication  of  ill-luck  that 
the  very  leaders  who  were  so  soon  destined  to  be  abused  for  their 
advocacy  of  the  "  Disciplina  Arcani "  should  have  got  the  Church 
of  England  into  such  troubled  waters  by  so  flagrant  an  instance 
of  unreserve  in  communicating  religious  knowledge. 

This  has  been  a  very  long  prelude,  but  it  will  much  shorten  the 
practical  application  of  our  consideration  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's 
history,  as  to  whom  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  his  eclectic 
course  had  an  unfortunate  proclivity  for  working  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  persecuted  Tractarians.  They  had,  indeed,  no 
right  to  expect  support  from  the  relation,  the  nominee,  and 
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the  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester,  and  equally 
the  relation  and  (though  not  so  intimately)  the  friend  of  Bishop 
Sumner  of  Chester,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  attri- 
buting the  Oxford  Tracts  in  one  of  his  charges  to  Satanic  in- 
fluence. When  he  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Wilberforce  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  their  relations  were  very 
different.  But  then  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  become  in  reality  a 
High  Churchman. 

Canon  Ashwell's  unconscious  evidence  to  our  position  is  the 
more  valuable  because  he  had  clearly  entered  upon  his  work 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  the  Bishop  had  always  been  a  High 
Churchman.  Very  early  in  it  (p.  54)  he  says,  under  date  1S30, 
but  in  a  synoptical  passage : — "  He  was  a  Churchman  and  a  High 
Churchman  from  the  first ;  men  like  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  were 
among  his  intimate  associates  ;  he  repeatedly  expresses  the  keenest 
admiration  for  the  intellect  and  powers  of  John  Henry  Newman." 
On  this  we  may  remark,  that  we  trust  that  intellectual  admiration 
of  Mr.  Newman's  powers  is  no  proof  of  theological  bias  iu  one 
direction  or  in  the  other.  Besides,  during  all  the  period  of  Samuel 
Wilberforce's  University  career  Mr.  Newman  was  himself  only  iu  a 
state  of  progressive  emergence  from  Evangelicalism.  Inthe  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua  (pp.  76-77)  he  says  of  Mr.  Keble  : — "  At  the  time  when 
I  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  he  was  not  in  residence,  and  he  was 
shy  of  me  for  years  in  consequence  of  the  marks  which  I  bore  upon 
me  of  the  Evangelical  and  Liberal  schools.  At  least  so  I  have 
ever  thought.  Hurrell  Froude  brought  us  together  about  1 828."' 
As  to  Froude  himself,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  estimate  of  him,  when  the 
publication  of  his  "  Remains  "  had  revealed  his  innermost  thoughts, 
partook  more  of  what  Canon  Ashwell,  in  the  sentence  before  the 
one  we  have  quoted,  calls  "  freedom  of  criticism  "  than  "  balance 
of  judgment."  The  third-named  associate,  Mr.  Frederick  Oakeley, 
who  still  lives  to  show  that  a  convert  can  be  tolerant,  himself  began 
as  a  very  low  Churchman,  while,  indeed,  we  believe  that  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  he  assimilated  the  High  Church  view  was  a  cause 
of  somewhat  amused  surprise  to  his  Oxford  friends.  As  early  as 
January  1S34,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  R.  I.  (afterwards  Arch- 
deacon) Wilberforce,  while  terming  Newman's  Arians  "  a  glorious 
book,"  and  adding,  "  I  have  never  read  any  except  '  The  Christian 
Year 'and  Bishop  Butler  which  gave  me  such  purely  intellectual 
gratification,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  finds  in  it  remarks  on  preaching 
which  are  "'likely  to  be  very  (sic)  injurious,"  and  a  quotation  from 
one  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  "  entirely  misrepresented," 
while  he  taxes  the  work  with  "  a  dangerous  spirit  often  visible, 
something  of  harshness,"  and  discovers  "  a  lowering  view  of  doc- 
trine, connected  with,  and  in  him  justified  by,  high  poetical 
feelings  and  holy  habits,  all  of  which,  I  think,  make  it  very 
dangerous."  When  Mr.  Wilberforce  wrote  this  his  sympathy 
with  the  High  Church  movement,  as  represented  by  Mr.  New- 
man, was  probably  at  the  highest,  and  the  subject-matter  of 
the  book  so  severely  criticized  was  that  one  of  its  author's 
earliest  publications  which  most  completely  removes  his  readers 
from  the  harassing  conflicts  of  Borne,  England,  and  Geneva  to  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Primitive  Church  for  the  Orthodox  Faith. 
In  a  letter  of  rather  more  than  two  years'  later  date,  April  1, 1S36, 
he  talks  to  his  lady  correspondent  with  enthusiasm  of  "  some  very 
long  conversations  "  with  Newman  on  deep  religious  subjects  "  as 
really  most  sublime  as  an  exhibition  of  human  intellect,"  in  which 
the  same  tendency  to  limit  sympathy  for  Mr.  Newman  to 
his  intellectual  side  again  makes  itself  visible.  Iu  the  same 
letter  Mr.  Wilberforce  records  the  death  of  R.  II.  Froude  as 
that  of  a  "  mighty  intellect,"  adding  that  "  he  was,  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  possessed  of  the  most  original  powers  of  thought 
of  any  man  I  have  ever  known  intimately."  In  another  letter 
to  a  different  friend  of  two  months  later,  Mr.  Wilberforce  calls 
attention  to  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  Tracts  for  the  Times 
with  the  remark  that  the  "  view  of  Baptism  "  seems  to'  him  "  pushed 
too  far."  Advancing  a  year  and  a  half  we  find  the  following 
significant  passage  from  Mr.  Wilberforce's  diary,  in  which  he 
always  talks  with  thorough  unreserve,  under  date  November  24, 
1837,  which  we  give  with  his  own  italics,  premising  that  the 
bishop  named  is  his  own  relation  and  chief,  the  Low  Church  leader, 
Sumner  of  Winchester: — "Bishop's  letter  with  my  Southampton 
sermon — perplexed.  I  am  in  a  false  position  with  him.  I  do  not 
hold  what  he  rightly  dislikes  in  Pusey  and  Newman,  &c,  and 
hardly  kuow  how  to  disavow  this  without  seeming  also  to  disavow 
what  I  do  hold,  being  more  High  Church  in  feeling  than  he  is." 
We  need  hardly  pause  to  point  out  how  little  was  then  involved 
iu  being  "  more  High  Church  in  feeling  "  than  Bishop  Sumner  of 
Winchester. 

At  the  eud  of  1837  came  the  unlucky  publication  of  Froude's 
"  Remains,"  of  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  says  that  he  fears  "  they  will 
do  irreparable  injury."  Certainly  with  him  they  seem  to  have 
markedly,  and,  considering  his  views,  naturally,  stieugthened  the 
anti-Tractarian  bias.  In  January  1838,  writing  to  a  friend 
who  was  obviously  defending  the  Tracts,  he  has  "some  fears,'' 
of  which  the  "  principal  "  are  that  they  "  will  lead  to  the 
depression  of  true  individual  spirituality  of  mind."  By  March 
25>  1838,  his  indignation  at  the  revelation  of  the  inner 
unnd  of  R.  H.  Froude — his  "intimate  associate,"  according  to 
Canon  Ashwell,  and  whom  he  himself  says  he  had  known  mti- 
mately — "  contained  in  the  published  journals,"  reaches  such  a 
pitch  that  in  his  own  journal  he  says: — "  They  are  most  instruc- 
tive to  me,  will  exceedingly  discredit  Church  principles,  and  show 
an  amazing  want  of  Christianity,  so  far.  Thev  are  Henry  Martyn 
'iwchristianized." 

In  July  1838  a  purely  personal  event  occurred  which  clearly 


hurt  Mr.  Wilberforce  very  much.  Mr.  Newman  declined  to 
accept  further  contributions  from  him  to  the  British  Critic,  because, 
in  his  words,  "to  say  frankly  what  I  feel — I  am  not  confident  enough 
in  your  general  approval  of  the  body  of  opinions  which  Pusey  and 
myself  hold,  to  consider  it  advisable  that  we  should  co-operate  very 
closely."  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  a  letter  of  a  few  weeks  later  to  his 
friend,  the  present  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  remarks : — "  Newman 
has  just,  very  kindly  towards  me,  but,  as  I  think,  very  unwisely, 
declined  receiving  more  articles  from  mo  in  the  '  British  Critic'  " 
Considering  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  that  Review  was  being  the 
organ  of  the  then  High  Church  party,  as  understood  by  the  Oxford 
Tractarian  leaders,  and  presuming  that  Mr.  Wilberforce's  opinions 
were  no  secret  to  Mr.  Newman,  we  think  him  fully  justified  as 
an  editor  in  what  he  did.  In  whatever  periodicals  Mr.  Wilber- 
force might  appropriately  write,  he  was  clearly  out  of  place,  how- 
ever brilliant  as  an  author,  in  one  which  took  its  keynote  from 
Mr.  Newman. 

In  1839  we  read,  in  reference  to  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Newman's 
sermons,  "  Their  tone  and  standard  magnificent,  for  holiness  and 
separateness  from  the  world,  but  I  think  too  little  Evangelic." 
At  the  same  time,  in  evidence  of  the  eclectic  position  which,  as 
we  contend,  Mr.  Wilberforce  intentionally  filled,  a  large  portion 
of  the  summer  of  1 839  was  occupied  by  a  speaking  and  preaching 
circuit  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  timed  so  as  to  coincide  with  Bishop  Phillpotts' 
Visitation  tour.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  became  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey. 

The  time  was  now  hurrying  on  when  churchmen  had  to  show, 
by  something  more  active  and  public  than  letters  and  notes  in 
journals,  whether  they  were  for  or  against  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  Tract  90  appeared  in  January  1 84  r ,  and  the  era  of  active  per- 
secution began.  In  the  late  autumn  of  the  same  year  an  acrimonious 
contest  for  the  Poetry  Professorship  at  Oxford  was  imminent  between 
Isaac  Williams,  a  good  candidate  though  unwisely  recommended  for 
the  chair  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  High  Churchman,  and  Mr. 
Garbett  (afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Lewes),  started  against  him 
as  a  Low  Churchman,  in  which  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  ranged 
himself  so  vehemently  on  Mr.  Garbett's  side  as  a  protest  against 
the  Tractarians,  that  he  resisted  as  unfair  to  his  candidate  a  sugges- 
tion proceeding  from  Mr.  Gladstone — at  that  time  (though  Canon 
Ashwell  omits  to  notice  it)  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — to  avoid  a  contest  by 
withdrawing  both  candidates.  A  private  comparison  of  promises,  we 
may  observe,  showed  that  Mr.  Garbett  was  certain  to  win,  and  so  Mr. 
Williams  retired.  The  significance  of  this  action  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, as  marking  the  place  he  was  then  desirous  of  taking  among 
Church  parties,  cannot  be  minimized,  for  Mr.  Garbett  was  a  strong- 
Low  Church  partisan,  and  his  opponent  for  a  post  of  literary 
honour — not  of  theological  teaching — was  not  Dr.  Pusey,  nor  Mr. 
Newman,  nor  his  co-editor  of  Froude's  "  Remains,"  Mr.  Keble,  but 
only  Mr.  Isaac  WTilliams,  of  whom  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
was,  that  he  wrote  the  much  abused  Tract  on  "  Reserve."  This 
significance  is  increased  by  an  incident  which  occurred  shortly 
before — we  do  not  refer  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  support  in 
1 841  of  the  ill-conceived  Jerusalem  Bishopric  project,  for  that 
was  countenanced  by  a  section  of  pronounced  High  Churchmen,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Hook,  so  we  do  not  insist  on  the  fact.  But  referring  to 
the  same  year,  and  quoting  Canon  Ashwell,  "  Through  life  Samuel 
Wilberforce  and  Walter  Farquhar  Hook  were  fast  friends,  but 
when  in  April  1 841  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  exasperated  by  some  mani- 
festations of  factious  opposition,  published  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  [Longley]  in  which  he  urged  that  the  time  had  come  for 
High  Churchmen  to  act  together  as  a  party,  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force could  write  as  follows  to  his  friend  [now  Sir  C.  Anderson], 
who  approved  it.  .  .  .  '  Hook's  letter  pained  me  deeply.  It  is 
the  very  opposite  of  his  own  "  Call  to  Union,"  and  it  seems  to  me 
really  quite  dreadful  that  he  should  avow  that  he  thinks  it  a 
duty  to  split  into  a  party.'  "  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
absolute  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force wrote  this ;  but,  in  the  very  proportion  of  such  conviction, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  demur  to  the  claims  to  have  then  been  a  High 
Churchman  preferred  in  behalf  of  the  divine  who  could  write  this 
in  the  critical  year  1 841,  just  after  the  four  tutors  and  the  Heads 
of  Houses  had  mustered  their  forces  against  Tract  90,  and  who 
could,  later  on  in  the  same  year,  insist  on  Mr.  Garbett  going  to 
the  poll  against  Isaac  Williams  when  an  amicable  compromise  was 
in  question.  We  do  not — as  we  must  again  explain,  for  fear  of 
appearing  harsh  or  unjust  towards  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce — 
contest  his  claim  to  be  recognized  as  representing  an  eclecticism  in 
which  there  were  many  High  Church  elements;  but  he  abdicated 
the  position  of  absolute  High  Churchman  in  calling  Dr.  Hook's  rally 
to  form  a  High  Church  party  "  dreadful,"  and  then  in  joining  the 
Garbett  party  move.  We  could  strengthen  our  position  by  quoting 
some  doctrinal  statements,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  overt 
actions. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  election  to  the  chair  of  Poetry, 
Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester  was  charging  against  the  unfortu- 
nate Tractarians  in  language  which  elicited  this  comment  from 
his  Archdeacon  in  his  journal: — "Bishop  most  kind;  but  eheu 
too  little  Church  in  his  conscientious  opposition  to  Tract  errors. 
Tendency  of  this  must  be  to  form  all  into  2  sects :  one  *  Anti- 
Church,'  the  other,  '  Tract '  instead  of  Church-auti-Tract  versus 
Newman."  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  antagonist  set  up 
to  be  discomfited  is  not  Tract  90,  or  any  other  of  the  series,  but 
the  series  itself  in  its  entirety ;  and,  as  we  contend,  repudiation 
of  the  Tracts  in  their  entirety  could  be  ill  distinguished  from  re- 
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pudiation  of  Iligli  Churehinanship  as  a  consistent  system,  although 
even  a  very  clever  man  might  persuade  himself  that  it  was  com- 
patible with  an  inconsistent  system  of  personal  eclecticism. 

We  must  hurry  on  to  1845  anQ  the  double  vendetta  on  the 
part  of  the  Convocation  of  Oxford  with  which  it  com- 
menced, of  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  VV.  G.  Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church  and  his  own  degradation  from  his  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  B.A.  That  book,  with  much  beauty  and  instruction 
in  many  passages,  was,  as  a  whole,  clearly  indefensible  as  the  teach- 
ing voice  of  an  Anglican  clergyman.  But  the  combined  persecu- 
tion of  man  and  of  book,  intended,  as  it  was,  by  its  contrivers  to 
put  down  Tractnrianism  at  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  not  very  remote 
causes  of  a  recoil  by  which  something  very  different  was  set  up  in 
the  same  University.  The  Heads  of  Houses  originally  devised  a 
third  and  still  more  monstrous  proposal — namely,  a  new  test, 
whereby  all  who  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were 
henceforward,  in  Canon  Ashwell's  words,  to  do  so  "  first  in 
that  sense  in  which  they  [the  subscribers]  ex  animo  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  first  put  forth,  and,  next,  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  University  now  proposed  them  for  signa- 
ture " — a  claim  of  infallibility  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ante- 
cedent to  the  Vatican  Council.  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberlbrce 
keenly  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  suggestion  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Archdeacon  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  and  threw  out 
as  a  proposed  substitute  a  simple  anti-Roman  declaration  ;  yet 
in  a  later  letter  to  his  brother  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  unlucky 
proposal : — "  But  I  feel  that  something  is  necessary  to  defend  in- 
tegrity of  subscription  ;  and,  if  nothing  else  can  be  devised,  I  am 
far  from  certain  that  I  shall  not  support  this.  I  am  clear  that,  as 
at  present  advised,  I  cannot  vote  against  it."  Fortunately  there 
was  enough  of  common  sense  in  the  dominant  powers  of  Oxford 
to  cause  it  to  be  dropped.  But  the  condemnation  of  the 
book  was  carried  in  the  Convocation  by  776  to  386,  and  the 
degradation  of  Mr.  Ward  by  569  to  511.  Dr.  I  look,  Mr. 
Keble,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  among  those  who  voted  in  the  minority  on  both  con- 
secutive occasions,  and  Dr.  Tait  voted  for  the  condemnation, 
but  against  the  degradation.  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce  voted 
both  for  condemnation  and  degradation.  The  impolicy  and  in- 
justice of  this  vindictive  proceeding  were  well  defined  by  anticipa- 
tion in  a  letter  addressed  to  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce  while  the 
matter  was  still  under  debate : — "  The  question  is  concerning  the 
theological  character  of  the  University.  Laxity  of  discipline, 
though  deplorable,  is  intelligible,  and  is  distinguishable  from  a 
state  of  indifference ;  but  if  these  reins  are  to  be  drawn  tight, 
what  shall  we  say  if  the  relative  proportions  of  heresy  and 
inferior  error  are  to  be  inverted?  The  University  is  bound 
to  defend  its  lawful  tests;  but  yet  more  to  defend  the  Faith.'' 
These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  his  letter  is  addressed  from 
Hawarden,  and  is  dated  December  29,  1844 — that  is,  the  thirty- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  writer,  the  actual  central  day  of  his  whole 
life  so  far  as  it  has  run  between  that  of  his  birth  and  that  seventieth 
birthday  of  which  we  lately  heard  so  much,  and  on  which  a  speci- 
men of  a  similar  judicial  and  tolerant  calmness  would  have  been 
so  refreshing.- 

The  year  1845  witnessed  before  it  ended  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Newman  and  some  of  his  friends.  During  it  also  Archdeacon 
S.  Wilberforce,  after  a  short  tenure  of  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster, was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Canon  Ashwell's 
history  of  that  memorable  and  noble  episcopate  only  extends  to  the 
close  of  1848,  just  taking  in  the  Hampden  trouble.  We  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  on  this  part  of  his  volume. 


THE  SHAH  AGAIN.' 

XT  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  people  of  Persia  think 
J-  of  the  writings  of  their  ruler.  Do  they  buy  and  praise  them 
as  the  people  of  some  Western  countries  praise  and  buy  royal 
diaries  ?  Or  do  they  sniff  the  sniff  of  the  mocker  and  the  critical 
person  ?  To  Furopean  readers  the  Shah's  diaries  seem  harmless 
anachronisms.  In  the  tiles  of  his  native  land  we  often  see  repre- 
sentations of  a  mild,  weary -eyed  king  riding  gently  through  fields 
bright  with  tulips,  while  a  conventional  buck  jumps  away  from  the 
languid  sportsman.  The  Shah's  new  Diary  is  rather  like  these  tiles  ; 
done  into  English  prose.  Whenever  he  has  a  chance  he  falls  to 
writing  about  the  flowers  in  the  fields  where  he  passes.  His 
pages  are  semis,  so  to  speak,  with  tulips  and  hyacinths.  The  bucks 
ran  away  from  him,  too,  in  the  woods  of  Baden,  where,  as  we  shall 
see,  his  success  as  a  sportsman  gave  equal  pleasure  to  himself 
and  to  the  humourists  in  his  train.  lie  has  to  write,  of  j 
course,  about  other  matters — machinery,  railways,  picture  gal- 
leries, the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  hospitalities  of  Emperors 
and  Presidents.  It  was  to  see  these  curiosities  that  he  rode,  and  I 
drove,  and  entrusted  his  sacred  person  to  trains  and  steamboats. 
He  moves  out  of  his  quiet  country,  he  rides  along  roads  that  run 
between  the  flowers  and  the  snow,  and  he  passes  into  the  fairyland 
'of  the  West.  But  its  prodigies  of  mechanism  do  not  surprise  him; 
he  takes  everything  on  the  same  level,  and  is  as  much  interested 
by  a  pretty  girl  rowing  on  a  lake  in  Paris  as  by  the  manufacture 
of  rifles  and  cartridges.  Circuses  and  the  feats  of  acrobats  excite 
him  more  than  most  things;  and  throughout  he  manifests  a  deep 

*  A  Second  Tour  in  Europe.  By  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Translated  by 
Albert  Houtum  Schindler  and  Baron  Louis  de  Norman.  Loudon  :  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son.    1879.  \ 


abiding  joy  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  Shah  of  Persia.  His 
Diary  is  like  the  diary  of  a  laborious  and  not  very  shrewd  child, 
and  we  are  as  glad  to  reach  Jinis  as  the  wandering  monarch  was  to 
arrive  at  Teheran. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Leopard  1 294,  on  the  last  day  of 
Rabbi  'ul  avval,  that  the  Shah  set  his  face  to  the  West,  and,  with 
a  retinue  of  tent-pitchers,  horsemen,  and  charioteers,  made  for  the 
Russian  frontier.  His  progress  must  have  been  picturesque 
enough,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see  his  encampment 
glittering  in  some  meadow,  lying  beside  an  ice-cold  river,  between 
mountains,  "  red,  yellow,  green,  and  violet-coloured."  The  Shah 
seems  to  like  nothing  better  than  the  view  of  a  peaceful 
landscape ;  that  is  his  contemplative  recreation.  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  into  which  he  has  put  more 
feeling  than  usual : — 

The  steamer  continued  her  course  down  the  river  until  we  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  city.  The  country  here  is  well  wooded,  and  the  river- 
banks  are  grass}-  and  full  of  flowers.  The  trees  resemble  willows,  and  not 
beiug  very  high,  permit  air  and  light  to  enter  freely  into  the  forest.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  beautifully  green,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  just 

been  washed  I  heard  not  a  sound,  except  occasionally  that  of 

a  little  bird  singing  'sweetly,  as  he  skipped  from  tree  to  tree.  Going  down 
the  river  we  could  hear  at  intervals  the  cry  of  some  black  geese  and  falcons, 
accompanied  every  now  and  then  by  the  noise  of  a  steamer.  If  it  had 
been  in  my  power  I  should  have  liked  not  to  have  returned  to  the  city  at 
all,  but  to  have  continued  the  voyage  as  far  as  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary. 

He  docs  not  journey  with  his  eyes  shut  to  mere  scenery,  like  St. 
Bernard,  who  travelled  for  a  day  beside  the  Lake  of  Geneva  with- 
out even  noticing  the  existence  of  what  the  Americans  call  "  the 
handsomest  of  the  Swiss  lakes."  The  view  of  the  Gokcheh  is 
thus  described  : — "  The  lake  looked  very  pleasant  with  its  clear 
and  dark  blue  slightly  rippling  waters,  which  are  sweet,  and 
harbour  a  good  many  trout."  One  would  like  to  wet  the 
"  Harriet  "  and  the  "  Professor  "  in  the  dark  blue  slightly  rippling 
waters. 

On  crossing  the  Russian  frontier,  the  Shah  found  himself  warmly 
welcomed  everywhere,  especially  by  the  Mussulmans  and  Arme- 
nians. We  seldom  hear,  on  good  authority,  how  monarchs  like 
being  mobbed  and  cheered.  The  Shah  obviously  likes  it ;  he  does 
not  even  much  mind  listening  to  the  "  addresses  "  of  provincial 
mayors.  In  Moscow,  he  says,  "  the  delight  of  the  people  was 
great,  and,  as  we  passed,  there  arose  tremendous  cries  of 
'Hurrah!'  and  an  indescribable  shouting;  verily,  it  must  have 
been  from  excess  of  pleasure,  and  quite  spontaneous."  The  Nihilists, 
it  seems,  do  not  count  the  Shah  among  the  crowned  heads  with 
whom  they  wage  war.  In  Russia  the  circus  was  perfection,  and 
the  Czar  was  immensely  kind  and  hospitable: — 

The  Emperor  and  all  his  sons,  and  the  other  princes  and  nobles,  came  to 
our  rooms  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  With  great  amiability 
and  kindness  they  accompanied  me  through  the  many  salons  to  the 
private  rooms  of  the  Emperor.  We  had  a  long  conversation,  and  then,  ac- 
companied by  the  Emperor,  went  to  the  apartments  of  the  Empress.  We 
sat  down  a  little,  and  after  some  friendly  conversation  we  rose.  As  my 
paletot  was  not  ready  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  palace  stairs,  the 
Emperor  threw  his  own  over  my  shoulder.  I  put  it  on,  and  said  :  "  Xow 
that  1  wear  your  paletot  I  am  sure  that  my  journey  will  be  an  auspicious 
one."   The  Emperor  and  I  then  entered  an  open  carriage  and  we  left. 

In  Germany  the  Shah  arrived  just  in  time  for  Nobiling's 
attempt  to  murder  the  Kaiser.  "  Praise  be  to  God  that  the  helmet 
was  on  his  head,  or  he  could  not  have  escaped  ;  the  whole  of  the 
helmet  was  riddled  with  shot."  Though  sincerely  sorry  for  his 
host,  the  Shah  was  not  much  moved  by  this  event.  He  either  did 
not  speculate  on  Socialism  at  all  (as  an  intelligent  Oriental  should 
have  done),  or  he  kept  his  ideas  to  himself.  This  is  the  weak 
point  of  the  Shah  ;  he  declines  to  look  at  things  from  an  Oriental, 
or  a  Royal,  or  a  Moslem,  or  any  other  unusual  point  of  view.  He 
simply  follows  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  "  takes  things  as  they 
comes,  and  as  they  goes."  We  defy  analysis  to  get  any  particu- 
larly Eastern  ideas  out  of  his  book  ;  or,  for  that  matter,  any  ideas 
at  all.    One  might  as  well  ask  a  panorama  for  ideas. 

The  Shah  is  most  amusing  as  a  sportsman.  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  quick  shot ;  at  least  the  Baden  deer  are  too  fleet  for 
him  : — 

The  keepers  again  pointed  out  a  suitable  spot,  and  again  we  stood  still. 
They  and  their  dogs  beat  the  bush,  and  I  was  standing  somewhat  below 
looking  out  fur  a  shot,  when  suddenly  the  dogs  began  to  bark,  and  a  buck 
passed  me  like  lightning.  I  then  quickly  went  a  little  higher,  and  another 
buck  came  past.    He  ran  very  swiftly,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  also 

prevented  my  seeing  him  properly.    I  fired,  but  did  not  hit  him  

We  saw  some  more  bucks  grazing  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space,  but  they 
caught  sight  of  one  of  the  beaters  and  ran  off;  I  fired  with  a  bullet,  but 
missed.  Tired  and  in  great  perspiration  I  entered  the  carriage,  and  went 
home. 

On  another  occasion,  after  the  Shah  had  fired  vaguely  at  the  place 
where  he  supposed  the  deer  might  be,  two  fine  bucks  were  brought 
to  him  as  the  spoil  of  his  rifle.  "  All  were  greatly  astonished.  I 
perspired  much,"  he  says,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
always  perspiring.  At  pigeon-shooting,  however,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Giaours,  who  were  either  excellent  courtiers 
or  execrable  shots : — 

A  little  lower  down  lies  the  pigeon-shooting  place,  a  long  wooden  pavilion, 
in  which  we  sat  down.  The  Russian  minister  at  Baden,  some  other  person- 
ages, a  tall  young  man  named  Metternich,  who  was  one  of  the  pigeon- 
shooters,  and  the  officers  from  Baden,  were  there.  The  shooting  began.  A 
person  sat  on  a  chair  having  before  him  a  contrivance  connected  under- 
ground with  the  pigeon-boxes.  On  the  ground,  at  the  distauce  of  about 
thirty  paces  from  him,  stood  about  ten  boxes,  and  in  each  box  had  been 
put  a  live  pigeon.  The  person  who  intends  to  shoot  stands  in  front  of  the 
man,  and  aims  at  a  box.   When  he  says  "  Pull,"  the  man  knocks  an  instru- 
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inent  looking  like  a  pestle  to  the  ground,  one  of  the  case-like  boxes  im- 
mediately opens,  a  pigeon  flies  ont  of  it,  and  the  sportsman  quickly  fires. 
The  Europeans  shot  first.  Whatever  they  tired  at  they  missed,  although 
the  distance  for  the  shot  to  travel  was  small ;  we  had  to  shoot  with  small 
shot.  I  then  fired  four  shots,  one  after  the  other,  and  did  not  miss  once. 
Mehdi  Quli  Khan  and  J'afer  Quli  Khan,  the  chief  page,  also  hit.  The 
Europeans  altogether  made  only  a  single  hit. 

The  Shah  is  as  clever  with  the  spear  as  with  the  "  shot-gun."  At 
the  museum  at  St.  Germaius  he  and  his  friends  threw  spears  at  a 
mark,  both  from  the  hand,  like  the  jerid,  and  with  the  throwing- 
thong  or  amentum.  The  Europeans  present  only  threw  some 
twenty  paces : — 

I  then  threw  one,  simply  by  force  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  it  went  to  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  paces,  and  I  have  thrown  even  further  than  that.  .  .  . 
It.  is  the  custom  in  Persia  to  practise  throwing  the  jerid — which  the  French 
calljavelot — and  I  have  had  much  practice  in  throwing  it,  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  enabled  to  throw  the  spear  So  far ;  it  is  less  a  question  of 
strength  than  of  skill.  ' 

At  the  museum  the  Shah  was  shown  nxiny  prehistoric  implements  ; 
he  refers  them  to  a  period  anterior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  the 
Noachian  deluge. 

In  Strasburg  he  was  struck  by  the  "sorrowful  faces''  of 
the  people.  In  Paris  the  Exhibition  aud  the  manners  of  the  cab- 
men divided  his  attention.  "  If  I  wished  to  write  a  description  of 
the  Exhibition,"  he  says,  "  I  should  have  to  find  a  book  the  size  of 
the  Shahnameh  and  write  from  now  until  the  doting  of  the  Ex- 
hibition every  day  for  twenty-four  hours  without  ceasing,  and  even 
then  I  should  only  have  written  a  tenth  or  hundredth  part  of  the 
description,  and  many  tilings  I  should  not  be  able  to  describe  at 
all."  The  Shah,  therefore,  abandoned  his  ambition  to  write  a 
catalogue  and  to  rival  Mr.  Sala's  descriptions.  He  went  to  see  his 
dentist,  and  we  learn,  with  respectful  sympathy,  that  "Hybennet, 
at  Teheran,  had  filled  a  hollow  tooth  of  my  left  upper  jaw  :  but 
the  filling  had  become  loose,  and  Hybennet  could  not  get  it  out; 
but  when  Chretien  had  worked  at  it  for  some  days,  it  finally  came 
out.  I  was  very  glad,  and  am  going  to  have  the  tooth  filled  anew.'' 
No  passage  iu  the  Shah's  Diary  surpasses  this  one  in  thrilling  per- 
sonal interest.  It  may,  however,  excite  Professor  Blaekie  more  to 
learn  from  the  Shah  that  Scotland  is  one  of  the  English  provinces. 
As  the  Shah  says  so,  that  opinion  must  now  be  generally  received 
in  the  Persian  Empire. 

It  is  not  easy,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  get  much  excitement  out  of  the 
works  of  this  placid  potentate.  Even  the  races  at  Longchamps 
(where  there  was  a  row  because  an  English  horse  beat  some  French 
competitor)  did  not  move  him  violently,  lie  learned,  however, 
and  he  deigns  to  expound,  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  umbrella  of 
the  West: — "Every  person,  man  or  woman,  on  leaving  the  house 
takes  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  and  the  umbrella  has  three  uses  ;  it 
may  be  used  as  a  walking-stick,  or  to  shelter  a  person  from  the 
sun  or  the  rain,  and  occasionally  as  a  weapon  to  strike  another's 
head."  Some  old  English  writers  recommend,  not  striking,  but 
giving  the  point  with  the  umbrella — a  much  more  deadly  practice. 
Here  follows  a  vignette  in  the  Persian  manner,  representing  the 
Parisian  cabman : — 

The  coachmen  of  Paris  never  have  any  fixed  hours  for  their  repose.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  coachman  that  keeps  awake  when  not  actually  moving. 
Whenever  his  master  or  the  person  who  has  hired  the  vehicle  goes  into°a 
shop,  or  into  a  house  to  visit  some  one,  or  stops  there  a  short  time,  the 
coachman  immediately,  and  on  his  seat,  falls  asleep,  and  sleeps  on  till  his 
master  comes  out  again.  Every  coachman  has  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
but  before  he  can  begin  reading  it,  he  is  asleep. 

We  might  go  on  making  extracts  from  this  panoramic  diary.  We 
might  tell  how  the  Shah  was  bored  by  an  old  woman  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  how  he  thought  the  people,  and  especially  the  children, 
of  Paris  very  neat  and  clean,  and  how  he  got  Marshal  MacMahon 
to  come  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  watch 
the  fireworks,  aud  how  in  all  Austria  he  saw  not  a  single  ugly  or 
ill-looking  person.  "  What  women,  girls,  and  boys"  All  are 
excessively  lovely,  and  an  ill-looking'  person  means  a  man  or 
woman  either  old  or  naturally  deformed."  But,  when  all  these 
things  were  retold,  there  would" be  little  left  in  the  book,  except 
enumerations  of  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains.  The  Shah  travels  as 
a  simple  sightseer;  he  scarcely  ever  even  draws  an  inference  ;  and, 
as  his  adventures  were  commonplace,  his  infantile  record  is  nearly  as 
dull  as  it  is  plain.  However,  he  seems  to  be  rather  a'  good 
creature,  with  simple,  obvious  tastes,  aud  easily  pleased,  if  easilv 
fatigued.     •  '  3 


THE  FLEET  PRISON  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

TN  the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  historical  MSS.  at 
Eaton,  I)r.  Jessop  accidentally  came  across  a  volume  of  writ- 
ing of  which  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Gardiner  was  likely  to  underrate 
the  interest,  and  which  is  accordingly,  by  the  permission  of  its 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  now  printed  for  the  Camden 
bociety  All  persons  concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  a  document  proving,  among  other  things,  that 
iction  olten  seems  the  most  grotesque  where  it  is  nearest  to  historical 

IE  *U  ™°P  remiuds  us  that  loilS  b^i-e  Dickens  drew  that 
picture  of  the  Fleet  Prison  with  which  readers  of  our  own  day  are 
most  lauiUutr^Ioward's  description  had  been  published  and  his 

*  The  aSanwmyofthe  Fketc:  or,  An  ApohgeVcll  Answeare  of  Alex- 
ander Han,,  (/ute  Warden  there)  unto. XIX.  Anicle*  *elt  f^r7agLsthm 

4?"  hy  Augustus  Jess01"  h-lK  ^  ss 


reforms  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  old  building  described  by 
the  philanthropist  was  burnt  down  in  the  shameful  No  Popery 
riots  a  few  years  afterwards.  For  that  matter,  Howard's  Fleet 
Prison  itself  can  only  have  dated  from  the,  re-building  of  all  that 
part  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  And  yet  it  is 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  curious  volume  before 
us,  not  to  be  incessantly  reminded  of  the  experiences  of  that 
friend  of  our  youth,  Mr.  Pickwick,  when,  being  determined  "  to 
go  somewhere,"  he  went  to  the  Fleet  ;  of  the  disturbed  night 
spent  by  him  in  the  Warden's  room,  which,  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself  "  by  mathematical  calculation,"  "  was  about  equal  in 
annual  value  to  the  freehold  of  a  small  street  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,"  and  of  "  the  poor  side "  of  the  Debtors'  Prison, 
where  was  found  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  ready  for  the  "  curtain 
to  drop  "  over  his  squalid  misery.  The  Fleet  Prison,  the  demoli- 
tion of  which  Dickens  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  record 
in  the  preface  to  a  later  edition  of  his  famous  book,  had  in  its  time 
served  to  point  many  a  moral  and  to  diversify,  if  not  to  adorn, 
many  a  tale.  (Is  Dr.  Jessop,  by  the  by,  correct  in  implying  that 
the  prison  described  in  Amelia  was  meant  for  this  particular 
prison  ?)  Its  historical  life  runs  back  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
"  memory  of  man,"  according  to  the  legal  delinition  of  the  phrase. 
For  Dr.  Jessop  has  found  a  notice  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Richard,  which  states  that  the  Fleet  Prison  had  been  the  inheri- 
tance of  "  Nathaniel  de  Leveland  and  his  son  liobert "  ever  since 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Robert  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as 
Warden  by  his  widow,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  resided 
out  of  "college";  but  beyond  a  doubt  many  of  their  successors 
had  their  souls  vexed  by  unruly  lodgers  within  their  freehold,  and 
some  of  the  Wardens  may  in  their  turn  have  given  primd  facie  cause 
for  discontent  and  disturbance,  like  Richard  Manlove  (his  name  is 
not  from  a  comedy,  but  from  a  "  true  and  tragical  account "  cited 
by  Dr.  Jessop)  in  1 691 .  But  the  volume  before  us  is  concerned  with 
a  rather  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  Fleet,  which  can  at  no 
time  have  been  the  scene  of  more  vivacious  episodes  than  those 
which  it  witnessed  in  the  year  1619  under  the  wardenship  of 
Alexander  Harris. 

That  year  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  King  James  I.'s  reign,  since  in  it  fell  the  accept- 
ance by  the  King's  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  of  the 
fatal  Bohemian  crown,  and  the  two  missions  to  England  of 
Count  Dohna  on  Frederick's  behalf.  The  King,  therefore,  during1 
his  progresses,  had  occupation  enough  for  his  busy  brain  in 
seeking  to  determine  his  attitude  towards  the  great  Euro- 
pean crisis  in  which  he  would  fain  have  played  the  arbiter ; 
but  for  the  Council  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Whitehall, 
there  were,  as  usual,  affairs  nearer  home  to  settle.  Among 
these,  questions  of  prison  management  and  mismanagement,  and  of 
prison  disturbances,  were  evidently  last  assuming  the  character  of 
a  chronic  nuisance.  And  indeed,  so  far  at  least  as  the  great  debtors' 
prison  was  concerned,  it  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  in  a 
reign  which  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  describe  as  one  of  the 
most  vicious,  most  litigious,  and  most  drunken  in  the  history 
of  English  society.  Further,  it  will  be  remembered  how  the 
religious  policy  of  Elizabeth's  later  years  had  descended  as  an 
unfortunate  heritage  to  her  successor.  Whatever  hopes  James 
might  have  entertained  or  encouraged  as  to  the  eventual  mitiga- 
tion of  the  Recusancy  laws  had  been  exploded  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  nor  had  the  day  yet  arrived  when  the  King, 
in  one  of  the  oscillations  of  his  balancing  policy,  sought  to  relieve 
some  of  his  many  Roman  Catholic  subjects  whose  grievances 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  madness  of  a  few.  Thus  the  Fleet 
was  inevitably  crowded  with  recusants,  unlikely  to  be  amicably 
disposed  towards  its  Warden,  more  especially  when  ho  was  a  sen- 
tentious Protestant  of  the  pronounced  type  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Harris.  And,  religious  difficulties  apart,  this  was  a  time  when 
extravagance,  improvidence,  and  chicanery  must  have  detained 
many  hot-blooded  country  gentlemen  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paul's  beyond  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  Michaelmas  Term. 
The  date  of  which  we  are  speaking  cannot  have  been  very  far 
distant  from  that  of  the  production  of  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts ;  nor  is  this  the  only  work  of  contemporary  literature  iu 
which  we  meet  with  country  gentlemen  in  the  extortioner's 
hands,  and  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that,  in  July  1619,  a  serious 
mutiny  broke  out  among  persons  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 
It  had  been  preceded  in  the  previous  year  by  a  personal 
assault  upon  the  Warden,  Alexander  Harris,  perpetrated  by 
Sir  John  Whitbrooke,  a  Shropshire  knight  of  large  but  encum- 
bered estate,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  number  of  years  as 
a  Catholic  recusant.  Of  the  facts  concerning  the  assault  it 
would  perhaps  be  hardly  safe  to  accept  the  account  given  by 
the  Warden  in  his  Ajioloijetical  Answer.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  recusant  in  question  wa3  a  very  bloodthirsty  recusant  in- 
deed, and  that  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  the  Warden— who, 
though  he  had  received  "  fower  wounds  to  the  scull  and  some 
bruses"  to  begin  with,  was  "  neither  wrothfull  nor  daunted,"  and 
kept  both  his  temper  and  his  presence  of  mind— and  of  two  maid- 
servants, assisted  by  the  butler  and  the  porter  "  of  the  howse,"  as 
well  as  the  "goaler"  and  "others,"  to  subdue  him  and  carrv  him 
into  the  strongest  ward  of  the  prison.  This  place  was  named 
Bolton's  Wards  "  for  many  yeares,"  as  the  Warden  elsewhere 
happily  observes,  "  familiarhe  soe  called  as  he  thinketh  of  bolts  or 
irons  put  on  them."  In  this  retreat  the  knight  conspired, 
with  the  rest,  to  surprize  the  Warden  and  Officers,  and  to  putt  them  into 
the  strongest  wards  or  prison,  and  many  other  dangerous  matters.  And 
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for  more  orderly  prosecution  thereof  he  named  one  Peck  to  be  King,  and  a 
Duke  of  Yorke  and  Laneaster  was  designed,  and  white  and  redd  roses  of 
home  brought  for  to  make  the  favourers  of  eaeh  to  be  fcnowne  ;  and  pick- 
locks were  provided  from  Newgate  by  one  John  Abell,  who  brought  them 
to  Edward  Rookwood,  which  he  concealed  from  the  Warden  untill  it  was 
revealed  by  others. 

Of  the  personages  who  joined  with  Sir  John  in  playing  this  in- 
genious prison  game,  Mr.  Ashhurneham  Peck  was  an  experienced 
prisoner  of  nineteen  years'  standing,  and  Edward  Rookwood  the 
head  of  a  Rotnan  Catholic  family  of  importance  on  "  Suffolk  side," 
who  for  religions  sake  likewise  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
in  confinement.  This  obstinate  recusant  was  manifestly  a  perennial 
vexation  to  the  Warden,  who  inveighs  against  him  both  on  general 
and  on  special  grounds,  as  calling  himself  and  being  termed  "  the  j 
Vicarr  Generall  of  the  Romish  in  the  Fleeto,"  and  as  declining, 
not  only  the  regular  prison  diet,  but  also  the  payment  of  the  cus- 
tomary fee  for  the  meat  brought  to  him  from  outside  in  lieu  of  it. 
These  and  other  prisoners  raised  a  tumult  accordingly,  and 
"fortified  the  prison,"  properly  so-called,  which  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  the  main  block  of  the  establishment, 
as  distinguished  from  the  better  sorts  of  chambers  let  out 
to  single  occupants.  In  consequence,  the  Warden  clapped 
Rookwood  into  Bolton's  Wards,  and  procured  a  royal  order  to 
himself  commanding  him  to  "  keep  strait  such  prisoners  as  were 
Recusants  and  came  not  to  Church."  Rookwood  having  com- 
plained to  the  Council,  an  order  was  issued  which  seems  to  have 
settled  matters  on  an  equitable  footing;  for  the  prisoner  had  to 
pay  to  the  Warden,  and  the  Warden  to  put  him  back  into  a 
private  apartment.  But  he  was  not  hereby  induced  to  cease  from 
troubling ;  he  misbehaved  in  church  on  the  solitary  occasion 
when  he  perforce  made  his  appearance  there;  delivered  himself 
out  of  his  windows  against  the  "  economy "  of  the  Warden ; 
and,  according  to  that  authority,  "  attempted  to  seduce  the 
Warden's  man  (his  keeper)  to  be  a  Papist,  offering  him  500/.  and 
his  daughter  in  marriage  if  he  would  convert."  Meanwhile, 
Sir  John  Whitbrooke  had,  probably  for  cheapness'  rather  than 
safety's  sake,  been  removed  into  lodgings,  furnishing  every  facility 
for  the  hatching  of  fresh  disturbances.  A  certain  Boughton,  by 
whom  Sir  John  was  destined  to  be  a  few  months  afterwards 
stabbed  dead,  was  his  principal  aider  and  abettor  in  preparing  the 
great  insurrection  which,  in  July  1619,  at  last  established  in  the 
Fleet  a  rival  authority  to  that  of  the  Warden.  For  three  months, 
or  thereabouts,  the  Warden,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  "  had 
no  command  "  in  the  main  building,  "  fortified  "  by  the  insurgents. 
Negotiations  long  proved  of  no  avail;  neither  the  Warden,  nor 
the  representative  of  the  City,  nor  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  nor  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  could  induce  the  masters  of  the  "  prison  "  to  unblock  it ; 
at  last  the  Lords  of  the  Council  sent  a  clerk,  who  arranged 
matters  on  terms  at  least  equally  honourable  to  both  parties. 

We  cannot  further  pursue  the  acts  and  scenes  of  this  curious 
domestic  drama,  by  a  connected  statement  of  which  in  his  Intro- 
duction Dr.  Jessop  would  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
many  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Alexander  Harris  is  so  discursive,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  emotional  a  writer,  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  his  exposition  of  his  case.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, the  "  outlaws  and  Jesuits,"  which  he  declares  "  (almost)  all 
that  complayne  "  against  him  to  be,  pressed  him  inconveniently 
close  outside  as  well  as  inside  his  domain,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  verdict  against  him  in  two  trials  at  law,  and  actually  obtaining  a 
Royal  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  their  grievances.  At 
the  same  time  a  suit  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  the  Star 
Chamber  by  the  Attorney-General  against  the  ringleaders  of  the 
mutiny,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Harris's  preliminary 
statement,  it  was  in  connexion  with  this  suit  that  the  prisoners 
drew  up  the  Nineteen  Articles,  repeating  what  had  been  verbally 
attested  before  the  Commissioners  on  their  visit  to  the  prison.  To 
these  Articles  in  his  Apologetica.il  Answeare  the  Warden  replies 
seriatim  and  at  length,  and  thus  contrives  to  furnish  a  picture  of 
the  "  (Economy  of  the  Fleet "  which  is  unlikely  to  convey  to  pos- 
terity precisely  the  same  kind  of  impression  as  that  intended  by  its 
author. 

But  the  materials  are  not  complete  for  arriving  at  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  to  the  oilicial  conduct  of  Mr.  Alexander  Harris, 
albeit  he  "  presumed  to  hazard  the  rebuke  of  his  unpollished 
writeing  rather  than  to  leave  his  innocency  unremembered  to 
the  world."  Neither  the  occasional  unctuousness  of  his  pain- 
fully uneasy  style  ("  Who  is  to  me,"  he  oddly  exclaims,  "  that 
I  remayne  in  Meschech  and  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ''), 
nor  the  consistency  of  his  views  concerning  the  dangerousness 
of  all  Papists  and  the  fraudulency  of  most  debtors,  can  obscure 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  good  deal  to  complain  of  in  his  posi- 
tion. Necessity,  he  confesses,  first  led  him  to  seek  a  position  in 
which  he  looked  for  turpe  lucrum  ;  but  afterwards  he  considered 
the  fees  and  duties  of  the  institution  from  both  a  moral  and 
a  financial  point  of  view,  "  examining  "  their  "justness  and  value." 
Finally,  "  when  there  was  noe  remedy  but  he  must  be  Warden, 
he  besought  of  God  to  give  him  an  heart  answearable  to  serve  the 
Commonwealth  and  doe  poore  men  good."  Hitherto,  he  adds,  he 
has  "come  short  in  both  :' ;  and  without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  Recusancy  laws  or  the  laws  of 
debtor  and  creditor  in  his  age,  we  must  allow  that  his  benevolence 
towards  the  "  poor  men  "  with  whom  he  was  chiefly  brought  into 
contact  was  much  hampered  by  the  customs  of  his  office.  Thus  he 
defends  himself — no  doubt  truly — against  the  tolerably  impudent 
charge,  "  set  on  foote  cheifely  by  Sir  Francis  Inglcjicld  (or  Engle- 


lield,  the  unfortunate  head  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  family,  as  to 
whom,  and  whose  troubles  and  sins,  Br?  Jessop  has  an  interesting 
note  with  numerous  references),  that  he  had  robbed  the  poor  mea's 
box  of  certain  fees  by  altering  the  word  "  ward  "  in  the  Order  of 
Council  concerning  them  into  the  word  "  Warden."  But  we  feel 
less  at  ease  when  he  partly  rests  his  defence  against  exorbitant  fees 
for  beds  and  bedding  upon  the  general  defence,  that  "  it  is  alsoe 
warrantable  by  Lawe  that  the  Warden  may  make  the  best  of  his 
Lodgings  within  his  freehould  without  contradiction,  yet  he  taketh 
onely  what  former  Wardens  tooke  without  inhaunceing  them  in 
any  soart."  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  various  squabbles  about 
the  prices  for  food  and  fuel,  or  about  rents  for  sets  of  chambers 
where  gentlemen  lived  with  their  families  and  might  (as  they 
occasionally  did)  dispense  hospitality  or  pursue  literary  studies, 
and  for  less  comfortable  apartments  shared  by  two  or  three 
prisoners.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the  whole  is  a  thoroughly 
English  one — a  constant  desire  on  both  sides  to  appeal  to  pre- 
cedent, coupled  with  an  apparent  conviction  on  the  part  of  each 
that  it  is  unanswerably  in  the  right. 

Dr.  Jessop's  notes  to  this  most  interesting  publication  are  terse 
and  well  supplied  with  references,  as  becomes  their  purpose  and 
occasion  ;  but  here,  as  in  his  preface,  he  has  not  erred  ou  the  side 
of  excess.  With  the  aid  of  his  references  it  will,  however,  be 
easy  further  to  pursue  some  curious  incidental  points  in  this 
volume — such,  for  instance,  as  the  history  of  the  heresies  of  the 
"  Jewdaiser,  or  half-Jewe,"  Thraske  (or  Traske),  which  constitute 
a  peculiar  outgrowth  of  Puritanism  in  its  earlier  days.  As  mis- 
fortune is  said  to  make  strange  bedfellows,  so  the  Fleet  Prison 
made  strange  companions  in  causing  Thraske  and  the  Rookwoods 
(according  to  Harris)  to  talk  mischief  together  against  the  King's 
Majesty  and  the  State.  Against  the  "  half-Jew "  the  unlucky 
Warden  must  have  felt  some  personal  bitterness,  inasmuch  as  he 
relates  that  "  such  hath  been  the  malignity  of  a  sonue  of  Symonie 
residing  in  that  place,  as  to  add  unto  the  Nyneteeue  Articles  and 
peirce  above  the  flesh  into  the  very  soule  by  alledging  before  great 
persons,  and  boasting  of  it  afterwards,  that  the  Warden  is  circum- 
cized."  In  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the  rules  of  the  Camden 
Society,  the  text  of  the  Apologeticall  Answeare  and  of  the  illustra- 
tive documents  appended  is  printed  in  all  the  wildness  of  the 
original  spelling ;  and,  as  the  Warden  is  anythiug  but  chary  of 
repetitions  or  otherwise  easy  to  be  followed,  this  volume  is  not 
altogether  light  reading.  But  its  reality  is  more  vivid  than  the 
skill  of  historian  or  novelist  could  have  made  it ;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Harris's  floundering  pen  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
our  knowledge  of  English  prison  history,  which  in  the  seventeenth, 
as  in  some  other  centuries,  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  English 
history  in  general. 


LIFE  IN  A  GERMAN  VILLAGE.* 

T~\IFFERENT  people  hold  different  opinions,  and  English  im- 
J-S  pressions  of  life  among  the  Germans  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tions to  the  universal  rule.  The  late  William  Howitt  wrote 
delightfully  and  sympathetically  of  it,  as  of  everything,  either 
domestic  or  rural,  that  touched  his  fancy  ;  and  some  of  Charles 
Lever's  reminiscences  of  sojourns  in  old-fashioned  inns  among  the 
primitive  German  villagers,  with  al  fresco  repasts  in  gardens 
under  the  cherry-trees  or  trellised  vines,  are  among  the  pleasantest 
pictures  in  his  Continental  novels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Mr.  Mayhew  devoted  a  couple  of  bulky  volumes  to  the  abuse  of 
German  habits  in  general,  and  of  all  things  Saxon  in  particular  ; 
while  Mr.  Vizetelly,  expatiating  at  even  greater  length,  has  been 
demonstrating  that  in  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  milliards 
everything  that  glitters  is  far  from  being  gold.  Mrs.  Chetwynd  is 
one  of  the  writers  who  see  things  in  rose  colour;  and  she  even 
gives  a  flattering  report  of  Berlin,  objecting  to  nothing  but  the 
filthy  cabs  and  the  sandy  wastes  that  surround  it.  For  ourselves, 
we  "have  always  regarded  the  newer  Kaiserstadt  as  among  the 
dullest  of  great  European  capitals.  Remembering  Mr.  Vizetelly's 
carefully  collected  statistics,  we  greatly  doubt  if  there  are  the 
number  of  "  immensely  rich  merchants  "  that  Mrs.  Chetwynd  sup- 
poses ;  while  we  are  very  sure  that  the  numerous  poor  are  by  no 
means  so  well  cared  for  as  she  imagines.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  assent  to  her  cheerful  experiences,  and  we  like  the .  buoyant 
humour  in  which  she  writes. 

German  life  has  undoubtedly  its  drawbacks  to  a  foreigner.  We 
object  to  the  lady  of  a  family  figuring  too  evidently  as  the  haus- 
frau,  and  we  have  a  prejudice  against  her  appearing  in  wrapper 
and  slippers  should  she  be  indiscreetly  surprised  by  a  visitor  before 
midday.  We  dislike  the  slovenly  way  in  which  the  earlier 
friihstuch  is  served,  though  the  principle  of  the  refection  is  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  one  ;  we  detest  the  German  bed,  whether  in 
summer  or  winter,  with  its  slippery  over-coverings  ;  and  we  hate 
the  system  of  stove-heating,  which  we  believe  to  be  as  unwhole- 
some as  it  is  cheerless.  German  maid-servants,  though  the  moral 
character  of  the  class  may  be  above  the  average,  are  perhaps  the 
most  awkward  and  least  engaging  in  the  world ;  though  we  admit 
that  the  hotel  waiters  continue  to  be  fairly  good,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  numbers  exported.  German  cookery  leaves 
much  to  desire,  even  apart  from  the  insular  prejudices  against  un- 
cooked ham  and  sausages  which  Mrs.  Chetwynd  never  succeeded 

*  Life  in  a  German  Village.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Weyland 
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in  surmounting.  We  know  that  the  early  dinner-hour  is  a  wise 
and  salutary  practice,  since  potato  salads  and  sauerkraut  swallowed 
late  in  the  evening  must  inevitably  generate  nightmares  and  dys- 
pepsia. But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  and.  without  excepting 
Switzerland,  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
a  summer  holiday  may  be  spent  more  agreeably  than  in  Germany. 
You  have  the  richest  possible  variety  of  landscapes  that  are 
neither  savage  in  their  sublimity  nor  monotonously  tame.  You 
come,  as  Lever  and  Mrs.  Chetwynd  came,  on  charming  rural  inns, 
where  you  are  treated  on  the"  shortest  notice  as  a  respected 
friend  and  customer.  You  take  your  strolls  abroad  among  a 
simple  people  who  salute  you  pleasantly  as  old  acquaintances; 
and  you  are  delighted  at"  every  turn  by  bits  of  picturesque 
architecture  that  escape  the  eye  of  the  regular  tourist.  We 
suppose  the  Germans  may  be  sinners  and  self-seeking  like  the  rest 
of  us.  We  know  that  in  the  characters  of  I!  bine  porters  and 
lacquais-de-place  they  very  speedily  are  thoroughly  demoralized. 
Yet  somehow,  when  we  cross  the  German  frontier,  we  always  feel 
ourselves  among  a  friendly  people,  as  in  scenery  that  is  most  im- 
pressively freundlich . 

This  was  clearly  the  impression  of  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  who  went 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  has  evidently  an  enviable 
capacity  for  doing  so.  A  lady  who,  being  prematurely  awakened 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  demonstrations  of  in- 
dustrial energy  in  a  sequestered  village,  can  take  a  three-and-a- 
half  hours'  walk  before  breakfast,  and  return  with  no  worse  feeling 
than  the  exhaustion  which  a  good  meal  can  recruit,  must  be  quite 
equal  to  sleeping  soundly  ou  the  floor  upon  a  railway-rug  when 
she  was  disappointed  in  the  matter  of  expected  accommodation. 
The  village  where  Mrs.  Chetwynd  settled  at  first  with  her  family 
appears  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Hanover.  She 
had  secured  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  furnished  house ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  description  was  delusive  in  the  extreme, 
at  least  according  to  our  English  notions.  Mrs.  Ohetwynd  waxes 
eloquently  pathethic  over  the  deception,  emphasizing  words  in 
italics  after  the  manner  of  ladies.  There  were  no  mat- 
tresses on  the  beds ;  the  very  scanty  furniture  showed  the 
extreme  of  mediaeval  discomfort ;  while,  as  for  crockery 
and  common  kitchen  utensils,  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  provided.  Having  recovered  the  first  shock,  Mrs.  Chetwynd 
proved  equal  to  the  circumstances.  She  had  an  interval  of  four 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  ber  party,  and  in  that  time 
she  furnished  the  house  as  she  best  could  from  the  nearest  town. 
Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  she  roughed  it  through  the  night  upon 
her  personal  wraps,  having  recourse  in  the  day  to  friendly  neigh- 
bours for  the  strictest  necessaries  of  existence : — 

We  borrowed  a  cup  from  one  person,  a  coffee-pot  from  another,  and  we 
had  at  any  rate  coffee  ;  and  we  ordered  our  dinner  from  a  wonderful  little 
restaurant  not  far  off,  aud  had  dinner — quite  enough  fur  two  people,  and 
consisting  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  a  pudding — for  the  sum  of  ten- 
pence.    It  was  very  cheap,  if  a  little  greasy. 

The  cost  of  a  sufficient  dinner  from  the  restaurant  gives  some 
notion  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  still  possible  to  live  comfortably 
enough  in  some  not  very  remote  parts  of  Germany.  But,  of  course, 
so  far  as  amusements  go,  one  ought  to  be  self-contained,  or  very 
easily  entertained  by  trifles.  Mrs.  Chetwynd  assures  us  that  the 
days  went  swiftly  by,  and  that  she  and  her  friends  enjoyed  the 
life  amazingly.  But  then  they  abandoned  themselves  to  its  un- 
eventful course,  and  drifted  contentedly  on  the  untroubled  current. 
The  strongest  sensations  were  the  discovery  of  some  new  walk,  "  of 
a  wild  strawberry  bed,  or  some  fragrant  honeysuckle."  Their  obser- 
vations beyond  those  on  the  surrounding  scenery  were  confined  to 
the  habits  and  customs  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  They  were 
happy  in  hitting  upon  a  good  cook,  who,  though  hot  in  temper, 
and  having  to  be  managed  diplomatically,  made  superb  pastry  and 
puddings  with  the  most  miserably  inadequate  appliances.  But 
even  the  tranquillity  of  that  Teutonic  Eden  was  disturbed.  The 
post  people  knew  nothing  about  foreign  postal  regulations,  and 
were  swaddled  besides  in  official  red  tape,  and  this  must  have 
come  very  hard  on  a  literary  lady ;  while  the  woods,  beautiful 
as  they  were,  swarmed  with  bloodthirsty  midges  and  mosquitoes, 
which  not  only  tormented  the  strangers  in  their  walks,  but  relent- 
lessly followed  them  into  their  sleeping  apartments.  At  last  the 
valuable,  though  "  violent,"  cook  suggested  a  sovereign  specific. 
The  rooms  were  sprinkled  with  petroleum,  and  Mrs.  Chetwynd 
even  scented  her  hat  with  the  oil.  Eastidious  people,  as  she  not 
unnaturally  remarks,  might  have  found  the  remedy  nearly  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  disease. 

The  party  made  many  expeditions  from  their  village  home,  and 
they  moved  on  afterwards  to  Berlin  and  Dresden.  But  amon^  the 
most  interesting  contents  of  Mrs.  Chetwynd's  chapters  are  the  ac- 
counts of  her  visits  to  German  country  houses.  They  chanced 
to  be  staying  with  a  wealthy  Hanoverian  count  on  the  great  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  his  birthday.  It  was  a  day  rather  to 
be  remembered  than  enjoyed.  At  a  very  early  hour  the  English 
visitors  were  aroused  by  the  jubiant  strains  of  a  powerful  brass 
band.  '•  I  cannot  remember  any  cessation ;  of  course  the 
original  band  must  have  rested ;  but  music  was  there  all  the 
same,  and  no  change  was  perceptible."  There  was  a  table 
loaded  with  birthday  gifts,  and  a  cake  covered  with  little 
candles-a  candle  for  each  year  of  the  masters  life ;  but  the 
great  and  novel  feature  of  the  entertainments  was  a  melo- 
dramatic representation  of  his  uneventful  biographical  annals. 
Ihe  Herr  Graf  was  paraded  as  the  prominent  figure  on  a  great 
waggon.  First,  he  appeared  as  a  small  boy,  that  being  meant  to 
symbolize  his  personality  in  his  school-days.  Next,  he  was  a  youth 


studying  law ;  and  so  it  went  on  from  age  to  age.  But  "  the 
most  amusing  scene  was  intended  to  show  the  various  occasions 
on  which  he  had  lost  his  heart — a  waggon-load  of  alte  flammen, 
consisting  of  Swedish,  Italian,  English,  Greek,  and  Spanish  figures, 
the  dresses  capitally  arranged  and  the  figures  well  posed."  And 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  play  was  got  up  by  the  servants  of  his 
household  and  the  people  on  his  home  farm  ;  the  only  star  engaged 
from  the  outer  world  being  the  boy  who  undertook  to  represent 
him  in  his  school-days. 

There  is  a  very  lively  and  graphic  account  of  their  stay  at 
Gorisch,  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland — the  village  where  they  were 
forced  to  rise  with  the  sun  and  the  very  early-rising  natives.  The 
steep  crags  in  the  neighbourhood  were  covered  with  pine  trees, 
wherever  the  roots  could  find  a  scrap  of  soil  to  lay  hold  of.  "  But 
these  pines  have  one  beauty  the  Scotch  pines  have  not.  The  great 
buds,  usually  a  bright  brown  or  yellow,  which  crown  the  branches 
in  Scotland,  are  here,  as  in  the  Alps,  a  vivid  flame  colour  and 
stand  out  against  the  rocks  splendidly  "  ;  while  "  the  blackberries 
that  carpet  the  ground  beneath  their  boughs  are  giants,  compeared 
to  the  ordinary  Scottish  growth."  The  little  inu,  too,  had 
its  own  attractions.  In  it,  as  in  all  the  surrounding 
houses,  there  were  the  exaggerated  dormer-windows,  peculiar 
to  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  "  exactly  the  shape  of  a  human 
eye,  and  staring  out  of  the  red  roof  in  a  manner 
which  endows  the  houses  with  a  most  extraordinary  human 
expression."  And  those  extraordinarily  human  eyes  had  cha- 
racteristic sights  to  gaze  upon.  "  Never  perhaps  in  so  small 
a  space ''(as  in  the  courtyard)  "were  so  many  animals  gathered 
together.  Besides  the  white  ponies,  there  were  brown  ones  ;  and 
there  was  a  brown  horse — a  tall,  ill-made  animal,  with  very 
straight  shoulders  and  very  thin  legs,  which  was  called  a  lady's 
horse,  and  which  we  heard  was  in  great  request,  later  on  in  the 
season.  There  were  two  donkeys,  several  fowls,  many  cows, 
pigs  and  sheep,  dogs  and  cats  of  course,  and  pigeons  without 
end.  Of  course,  had  it  been  a  farm,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  collection ;  but  in  a  farm  there  would 
have  been  some  provision  made  for  their  accommodation,  while  here 
the  whole  happy  family  lived  in  the  smallest  conceivable  space — 
donkeys,  fowls,  and  ponies  in  the  same  stable  ;  and  as  they  each 
had  their  little  tempers,  the  noise  at  times  was  anything  but 
musical."  We  hope  we  may  have  done  justice  to  Mrs.  Chetwynd's 
style  by  slight  quotations  taken  almost  at  haphazard.  She  has 
made  a  readable  little  book  out  of  scanty  materials,  and  we  can 
safely  recommend  it  for  the  use  of  families  of  frugal  minds  who 
are  bent  upon  quiet  holiday-making  in  Germany. 


JAMES'S  HAWTHORNE.* 

fl^HIS  volume,  in  which  Hawthorne  is  boldly  claimed  as  an 
-i-  "  English  man  of  letters,"  is  not  the  only  Life  of  him  that 
has  appeared  ;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  novelist's  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Lathrop,  wrote  A  Study  of  Hmcthorne,  "an  ingenious  and  sympa- 
thetic sketch,"  as  Mr.  James  says,  "  in  which  the  author  has  "taken 
great  pains  to  collect  the  more  interesting  facts  of  Hawthorne's 
life."    On  that  sketch,  and  on  what  Hawthorne  himself  has  left 
of  autobiography  in  his  six  volumes  of  note-books,  Mr.  James 
bases  the  narrative  part  of  his  little  book ;  of  which  we  may  say 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  only  less  interesting  than  the  critical 
account  which  he  gives  of  Hawthorne's  writings.    For  not  even 
in  the  case  of  a  writer  like  Hawthorne  can  the  facts  of  the  life  be 
neglected  if  we  are  to  understand  and  enjoy  his  work.  Simple 
uneventful,  and  "  deficient  in  the  dramatic  quality  "  as  the  story 
is,  Hawthorne  cannot  be  appreciated  without  reference  to  the 
woods  of  Concord,  the  field-work  of  Brook  Farm,  the  Boston 
Custom-House,  and  the  Liverpool  Consulate.      He  was  born 
in  1804,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  "birthday  of  the 
Eepublic,"  the  4th  of  J uly ;  and  he  died  at  Plymouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1864,  a  few  months  before  completing  his  sixtieth 
year.    His  race  had  been  settled  in  Salem  for  two  centuries,  the 
"first  ancestor,  invested  by  family  tradition  with  a  dim  and  dusty 
grandeur,"  having  been  "Major  William  Hathorne,  a  Puritan 
settler  for  conscience'  sake,  and  the  next  having  been  Colonel 
John  Hathorne,  whose  exploits    in  persecuting  witches  gave 
the  novelist  the  idea  of  one  of  his  greatest  stories.    Puritans  by 
temperament  and  seamen  by  profession   were  almost  all  the 
intervening  Hathornes  ;   for  Salem,  as  is  known  to  all  readers 
of  the  delightful  prologue  to  The  Scarlet  Letter,  is  a  seaport 
that_  once  had   life   and  activity.     Hawthorne's   father  was 
Daniel  Hathorne   (it  was  the  novelist  himself  that  inserted 
the  w),  "a  hardy  privateer  during  the  War  of  Independence,'" 
who  died  on  a  voyage  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old.  Mr. 
James  passes  lightly  over  the  childhood  of  his  subject,  re- 
marking, with  more  adherence  to  truth  than  most  biographers 
can  boast  of,  that  "there  is  a  considerable  sameness  in  the 
behaviour  of  small  boys."     Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent 
with  an  uncle  amid  the  "forests  of  Maine ;  and  it  was  here,  Haw- 
thorne himself  said  later,  "  that  I  first  got  my  cursed  habits  of 
solitude."    When  he  was  nearly  seventeen  he"  entered  Bowdoin 
College  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  "a  homely,  simple,  frugal  '  country 
college '  of  the  old-fashioned  American  stamp,"  in  which  were  to- 
be  found,  as  Hawthorne's  fellow-students,  Horatio  Bridge,  after- 
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wards  a  naval  officer  of  distinction,  Franklin  Pierce,  who  in  1S52 
was. elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  The  chief  results  of  his  residence  at  Bowdoin 
seem  to  have  been  the  friendship  which  he  formed  with  these 
three,  and  the  production  of  his  earliest  novel,  Fanshawe — a  book 
which  he  afterwards  suppressed  so  rigorously  that  not  half-a-dozen 
copies  are  known  to  have  survived.  Mr.  James  has  never  seen  | 
this  novel,  Imt  quotes  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Lathrop,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Hawthorne  did  well  in  ■ 
obliterating  so  crude  a  performance. 

After  graduating  in  1S25  Hawthorne  went  back  to  live  at 
Salem,  without  a  profession  and  without  finy  idea  of  adopting 
one.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  the  next  twelve  years  were  all  a 
mistake  on  his  part,  seeing  what  work  came  ultimately  from  that 
"  period  of  incubation " ;  but  they  were  years  of  solitude,  of 
"  gloom  and  chill,"  even  of  unhappiness.  lie  looked  to  letters  for  1 
his  future,  and  prepared  himself  for  that  future  by  cultivating  his  1 
imagination  and  that  reflective  observation  of  which  the  American 
Note-Books  give  us  so  suggestivoa  record.  But  he  was  absolutely 
alone,  intellectually  speaking  ;  "  he  lacked  the  comfort  and  inspi- 
ration of  belonging  to  a  class."  The  solitary  worker,  as  Mr.  James 
says,  is  inevitably  more  or  less  of  an  empiric  ;  aud  this  fate  Haw- 
thorne did  not  escape.  "Poor  Hawthorne,  beginning  to  write 
subtle  short  tales  at  Salem,  was  empirical  enough  ;  he  was  one  of, 
at  most,  some  dozen  Americans  who  had  taken  up  literature  as  a 
profession.''  But  the  Twice-Told  Tales  were  the  fruit  of  this  re- 
tirement at  Salem  ;  and,  though  the  early  ones  among  them  made 
no  stir,  recognition  came  before  long,  and  brought  with  it,  if  not 
wealth,  at  all  events  a  subsistence.  Nothing  like  them  had  been 
seen  in  America  before,  or  in  Europe  either;  aud  it  is  with  no 
surprise  that  wo  read  in  Hawthorne's  note-book  the  entry,  written 
at  Salem  in  1836,  "In  this  dismal  chamber  Fame  was  won" — 
though  it  was  in  the  first  instance  but  a  fame  which  brought  him 
into  the  clutches  of  literary  speculators  like  Mr.  Peter  Parley.  In 
1S39,  by  one  of  those  wonderful  turns  of  fortune's  wheel  which  are  : 
only  possible  in  a  country  which  en  joys  the  blessing  of  a  rotatory  , 
Civil  Service,  Hawthorne  found  himself,  as  a  good  Democrat, 
sharing  the  spoils  which  were  brought  to  the  part)'  by  Mr.  Van  , 
Bureu*s  presidency.  He  was  made  weigher  and  gauger  in  the 
Boston  Custom-house.  The  author  of  the  Ttuice-Told  Talcs  super- 
intending the  discharge  of  a  coal-ship  is  as  satisfying  a  picture  as 
Burns  measuring  barrels  or  Wordsworth  distributing  stamps. 

Readers  of  this  little  memoir  will  turn  with  especial  curiosity  to 
the  chapter  which  deals  with  Hawthorne's  experiences  of  Brook 
Farm,  that  "  little  industrial  and  intellectual  association  that 
formed  itself  at  this  time  (1840)  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston." 
Mr.  James  speaks  with  perfect  fairness  of  this  interesting  but  un- 
successful experiment :  — 

The  Brook  Farm  scheme  was,  as  such  tilings  go,  a  reasonable  one;  it  was 
devised  and  carried  out  by  shrewd  and  sober-minde  I  New  linglanders,  who 
were  careful  to  place  economy  first  and  idealism  afterwards,  ami  who  were 
not  afflicted  with  a  Gallic  passion  for  completeness  of  theory.  There  were 
no  formulas,  doctrines,  dogmas ;  there  was  no  interference  whatever  with 
private  life  or  individual  habits,  and  not  the  faintest  adumbration  of  a  re- 
arrangement of  that  difficult  business  known  as  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
The  relations  of  the  sexes  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  they 
usually  are  in  American  life,  excellent ;  and  in  such  particulars  the  scheme 
was  thoroughly  conservative  and  irreproachable.  Its  main  characteristic 
was  that  each  individual  concerned  in  it  should  do  a  part  of  the  work  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  whole  machine  going.  lie  could  choose  his  work  and 
he  could  live  as  he  liked  ;  it  was  hoped,  but  it  was  by  no  means  demanded, 
that  he  would  make  himself  agreeable,  like  a  gentleman  invited  to  a  dinner- 
party. Allowing,  however,  for  everything  that  was  a  concession  to  worldly 
traditions  aud  to  the  laxity  of  man's  nature,  there  must  have  been  in  the 
enterprise  a  good  deal  of  a  certain  freshness  and  purity  of  spirit,  of  a 
certain  noble  credulity  aud  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  which  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  rind  in  Boston  iu  the  year  1840  than  in  London  live- 
and-thirty  years  later. 

The  second  volume  of  the  American  Note-Books  contains  the  best 
record  of  Hawthorne's  doiDgs  at  Brook  Farm,  in  his  letters  to  the 
lady  whom  he  was  soon  to  marry  and  whom  he  honestly  intended 
to  bring  to  live  in  the  community.  Hawthorne  on  the  deck  of  the 
collier  was  an  incongruous  figure,  but  not  so  incongruous  as  Haw- 
thorne standing,  pitchfork  in  hand,  by  the  "  gold-mine,"  as  he 
sweetly  called  the  manure-heap  of  the  Association  At  first  he 
took  kindly  to  his  toil : — 

All  the  morning  I  have  been  at  work  under  the  clear  blue  sky,. on  a  hill- 
side. Sometimes  it  almost  seemed  as  if  I  were  at  work  in  the  sky  itself, 
though  the  material  in  which  I  wrought  was  the  ore  from  our  gold-mine. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  so  unseemly  and  disagreeable  iu  this  sort  of 
toil  as  you  couhl  think.  It  defiles  the  hands,  indeed,  but  not  the  soul. 
This  gold  ore  is  a  pure  and  wholesome  substance,  else  our  mother  Nature 
would  not  devour  it  so  readily,  and  derive  so  much  nourishment  from  it, 
,  and  return  such  a  rich  abundance  of  good  grain  aud  roots  in  requital 
of  it. 

This  was  written  on  May  4;  but  by  August  12  the  tone  13 
changed : — 

Even  my  Custom  House  experience  was  not  such  a  thraldom  and  weari- 
ness; my  mind  and  heart  were  free.    Oh!  labour  is  the  curse  of  the 
world,  aiid  nobody  can  meddle  with  it  without  becoming  proportionately  [ 
brutilied !    Is  it  a  praiseworthy  matter  that  I   have  spent  live  golden 
months  in  providing  food  for  cows  and  horses'  ?    It  is  not  so.  . 

He  could  not  long  endure  either  the  drudgery  or  the  "  sultry 
heat  of  society  "  which  were  the  conditions  of  life  at  the  farm  ;  and 
when  in  1842  he  married,  he  took  his  bride,  not  to  the  farm,  but 
to  the  "Old  Mause"  in  the  village  of  Concord,  to  which  we  owe 
the  choicest  pages  of  the  Note-books  and  the  volume  of  Mosses. 
The  four  years  of  his  life  at  the  Manse  can  only  be  described  by 
the  hackneyed  word  "  idyllic,"  so  peaceful  were  they,  so  transfused 


with  the  golden  light  of  imagination  and  affection.  Emerson  was 
Hawthorne's  neighbour  all  this  while,  and  the  relation  between 
the  two  was  a  very  perfect  one.  Truly,  as  Mr.  James  says, 
"  little  Concord  had  not  been  ill-treated  by  the  Fates — with  a 
'great  original  thinker'  at  one  end  of  the  village,  an  exquisite 
teller  of  tales  at  the  other,  and  the  rows  of  New  England  elms 
between  !  " 

By  this  time  Hawthorne  was  forty,  however,  and  children  were 
beginning  to  appear.  If  he  was  to  do  anything  for  solid  fame  or 
for  an  income,  he  must  begin  to  work  to  more  purpose  than  the 
"two  to  four  hours  a  day"  of  story-writing  or  note-writing  he 
had  as  yet  achieved.  Iu  1S46  he  accepted  the  post  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  Salem,  a  post  too  well  paid  for  him  to 
be  able  to  refuse  it ;  and  in  these  duties  he  spent  the  noxt 
three  years.  Mr.  James  quotes,  from  toe  prologue  to  the 
wonderful  novel  which  was  the  product  of  these  three  years,  a 
striking  passage  which  would  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  Haw- 
thorne liked  drudgery  as  little  now  as  of  old  at  Boston  and  Brook 
Farm  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  seemed  to  regret  the  inevitable  twist 
which  sent  him  for  the  subjects  of  his  stories  to  the  airy  region 
of  the  past  and  the  ideal  rather  than  to  the  facts  of  the  world 
around  him.  "  The  wiser  effort  would  have  been  to  diffuse 
thought  and  imagination  through  the  opaque  substance  of  to-day, 
and  thus  make  it  a  bright  transparency  ...  to  seek  resolutely 
the  true  and  indestructible  value  that  lay  hidden  in  the  petty  and 
wearisome  incidents  and  ordinary  characters  with  which  I  was 
now  conversant."  It  is  as  though  Hawthorne  were  regretting 
that  he  was  not  a  Dickens  or  a  Balzac,  on  which  our  comment 
must  be  that  it  is  generally  unwise  in  a  man  to  wish  to  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  nature  made  him.  II  ne  faut 
pas  sortir  tie  son  enractire.  A  realistic  study  of  Salem  life  might 
have  been  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  but  the  world  would 
be  loth  to  exchange  it  for  The  Scarlet  Letter.  It  was  in  this  last 
that  Hawthorne  first  did  himself  full  justice,  and  people  in  America, 
and  in  England  too,  were  quick  to  recognize  the  masterpiece.  "  It 
was  a  great  success,  and  he  immediately  found  himself  famous" — 
not  possessed  of  that  limited  aud  esoteric  "  Fame  "  of  which  the 
Note-Books  had  spoken  ten  years  earlier,  but  of  the  fame  which 
makes  a  writer's  name  the  plaything  of  the  educated  mob,  and 
his  characters  the  stock  subjects  of  every  picture  gallery.  The 
success  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  was  enough  to  console  Hawthorne 
for  the  loss  of  his  post,  which  had  come  as  a  matter  of  course 
with  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  the  Presidential  election.  He  was 
able  to  retire  to  a  little  house  in  the  village  of  Lenox 
"  among  the  mountains  of  Massachusetts,"  and  to  write 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  In  1852  came  The  Blithedala 
Romance — a  story  suggested,  but  only  suggested,  by  his  memories 
of  Brook  Farm,  the  heroine  being  a  kind  of  glorified  and  baauti- 
lied  Margaret  Fuller,  who  appears  under  the  name  of  Zenobia.  By 
this  time  Hawthorne  was  accepted  as  the  chief  of  American  prose 
writers,  his  position  was  assured,  aud  the  appearance  of  each  new 
book  of  his  was  a  literary  event.  But  he  had  not  seen  Europe, 
and  he  was  not  rich;  so  that  when,  in  1 85 2,  his  friend  General 
Pierce  became  President  and  oll'ered  him  the  well-paid  Consulate 
at  Liverpool,  he  accepted  it,  and  came  for  seven  years  to  England 
and  Italy.  These  were  the  years  in  which  he  wrote  Our  Old  Home 
(a  collection  of  articles  on  England)  and  Transformation.  His 
latest  years,  after  his  return  home,  were  clouded  by  the  Civil 
War ;  a  fact  of  appalling  magnitude  to  all  Americans,  but  to  none 
so  appalling  as  to  the  Northern  Democratic  party,  the  party  to 
whom  the  United  States  under  the  old  regime  of  Southern 
ascendency  was  the  best  of  all  possible  Republics,  and  one  that 
could  never  be  shaken.  No  great  literary  work  was  likely  to  be 
produced  during  these  years ;  and  Hawthorne,  ill  and  dispirited, 
achieved  nothing  but  two  fragments.  He  died  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1864. 

Our  space  has  exhausted  itself  without  our  being  able  to  do 
more  than  to  run  through  the  main  facts  of  Hawthorne's  biography, 
and  we  must  leave  unsaid  all  that  we  might  have  said  to  illus- 
trate or  to  controvert  Mr.  James's  criticism  of  his  writings.  The 
truth  is  flint  these  books  of  Mr.  Morley's  series  are  not  easy  to 
review.  They  are,  at  least  the  best  of  them  are,  themselves  the 
quintessence  of  criticism;  to  abridge  their  judgments  is  difficult ; 
to  demur  to  them  satisfactorily  within  short  limits  is  more  diffi- 
cult still.  If  we  might  venture  to  state  a  few  opinions  without 
defending  them,  we  should  say  that  to  our  mind  Mr.  James 
goes  too  far  in  claiming  for  Hawthorne  a  purely  external 
attitude  in  relation  to  moral  problems  :  and  that  he 
rates  the  American  Note-Books,  and  perhaps  Transformation, 
not  highly  enough.  The  former  we  cannot  help  regarding  as 
among  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  revelations  of  a  writer's 
personality  that  exist  in  literature ;  they  are  the  Confessions  of 
tin  innocent  Rousseau,  who  had  nothing  to  confess  except  the 
closeness  of  his  walk  with  nature.  Transformation  will  always 
be  a  debated  ground  among  critics,  and  will  be  liked  or  not  ac- 
cording as  the  critic  cares  or  does  not  care  for  mystery  and  gloom 
in  fiction.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  story  does  not  equal  the 
two  greatest  American  novels,  the  position  of  which  in  the  highest 
class  of  modern  writings  is  never  more  to  be  assailed.  Hawthorne 
was  indeed  a  first-rate  writer  ;  gifted  with  the  rarest  and  subtlest 
imagination,  and  with  a  style  at  once  so  individual  and  so  sym- 
pathetic that  every  reader  is  instantly  caught  and  held  by  the 
charm  of  it.  Such  a  man  requires  the  most  delicate  handling  on 
the  part  of  the  critic,  and  he  has  received  it  from  Mr.  James. 
Probably  no  one  living  could  have  done  so  good  a  book  on 
Hawthorne  as  he  has  done.    Essentially  unlike  as  the  two  writers 
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are,  Mr.  James  is  imaginative  enough  to  render  Hawthorne's 
moods  for  us  in  a  way  that  commands  our  assent  to  his 
rendering ;  besides,  he  knows  New  England  down  to  its  very 
roots  ;  he  moves  at  will  between  the  American  standpoint  and  the 
European ;  and  he  is  the  master  of  a  style  of  exceptional  fineness 
and  elasticity.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  column  with  instances  of 
his  felicities"  of  expression  and  truth  of  insight  ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  rendering  a  better  service  to  him  and  to  our  readers  to 
send  them  to  look  for  these  in  the  book  itself. 


EIGHT  MONTHS  IN  AN  OX-WAG  G.ON.* 

MR  SANDEMAN  falls  into  the  common  error  of  people  who 
publish  accounts  of  their  travels.  He  gives  himself  the 
trouble  to  write  a  great  deal  which  no  one  can  care  to  read. 
Rather,  we  should  say,  he  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
cut  it  out  when  he  had  once  written  it  down.  From  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  book,  and  from  the  form  in  which  the  narrative  is  cast, 
we  gather  that  it  was  first  written  in  the  form  of  letters  or  a  diary. 
Now  a  traveller's  friends,  we  at  once  admit,  generally  enjoy  the 
most  petty  details  that  he  may  condescend  to  send  them.  But 
when  he  sets  out  from  home  in  the  quest  of  health,  as  Mr. 
Sandeman  did,  "  looking  a  miserable  invalid,  with  difficulty  able 
to  walk  a  mile,  and  utterly  unfit  for  exertion  of  any  kind,"  then  the 
accounts  of  his  appetite,  his  meals,  his  down-sitting  and  his  up- 
rising, are  received  with  an  anxiety  that  passes  into  perfect  enthu- 
siasm as  the  reports  grow  better  and  better.  We  can  easily  picture 
to  ourselves  the  delight  with  which  the  news  spread  through  the 
family  group  and  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  that  the 
traveller  "  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  new-laid  eggs, 
splendid  ham,  and  fresh  bread  and  butter  provided  at  Mrs. 
Murray's  Pinetown  Hotel."  Scarcely  had  they  settled  down  into 
calmness  from  the  rapture  which  such  news  would  raise,  when  the 
next  mail  would  bring  news  that  he  had  "  made  a  capital  tea  of 
hashed  mutton  at  Curry's  Hotel."  Such  glorious  news  as  this 
could  not  be  brought  by  every  steamer.  Yet  it  was  something, 
they  must  all  have  felt,  to  know  that  at  a  roadside  inn  he  had  some 
bread-and-butter,  and  that  at  a  farm  a  day  or  two  later  he  pro- 
cured some  fresh  milk  which  was  very  acceptable.  They  would  be 
pleased  moreover  to  learn  that  on  one  occasion,  early  in  his 
journey,  when  he  encamped  beside  a  stream,  he  and  his  friend  had 
a  wash  in  it  before  breakfast.  But  matters  such  as  these,  though 
very  properly  put  into  letters  and  diaries,  are  best  left  there.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Sandeman  has  very  high  authority  for  paying  great 
attention  to  his  meals.  "  Some  people,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  have 
a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  not  to  mind,  what 
they  eat.  For  my  part  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously,  and 
very  carefully  ;  for  I  look  upon  it  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his 
belly  will  hardly  mind  anything  else."  However,  the  great  lexi- 
cographer did  not  carry  his  great  principle  further  than  this.  He 
minded  that  highly  respectable  and  important  organ  of  the  body, 
no  doubt,  but  he  did  not  write  about  it.  He  dined,  but  he  kept 
no  diary  of  his  dinners.  Now  travellers  ought  to  remember  that 
we  who  have  stayed  at  home  have  had  our  meals  as  well  as  they, 
though  we  did  not  perhaps  bring  to  them  the  same  keen  appetite. 
If  we  do  not  trouble  them  with  an  account  of  what  we  have  eaten 
in  England,  let  them  not  insist  on  telling  us  what  they  have 
eaten  in  Africa.  They  have  had  their  meals,  and  said, 
no  doubt,  grace  over  them,  and  all  that  was  then  left 
for  them  to  do  was  to  digest  their  food  properly.  We  have  so 
often  had  to  point  out  this  before,  that  we  are  beginning  to  despair 
of  working  any  cure.  Fresh  books  of  travels  are  constantly 
coming  out ;  but  in  almost  all  of  them  there  is  the  same  bestowal 
of  all  the  tediousness  that  the  traveller  possesses  upon  the  un- 
happy reader.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Messrs.  Cook  would 
add  to  their  agency  one  further  branch,  and  would  undertake 
on  the  traveller's  return  to  cut  down  his  narrative  to  decent 
limits. 

Had  Mr.  Sandeman  given  us  two  hundred  pages  instead  of  four 
hundred,  we  could  have  read  his  narrative  with  not  a  little 
interest.  He  travelled  through  a  wild  country  in  somewhat  wild 
times ;  and  he  spent,  as  the  title  of  the  volume  shows,  eight 
months  in  an  ox-waggon.  He  left  home  to  recruit  his  health, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  Cape  "  a  miserable  invalid."  He  took  at 
once  to  an  out-of-door  life  of  rough  hardship,  and  within  six 
months  "  he  was  able  to  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  rifle  on 
shoulder,  under  a  blazing  sun,  without  feeling  unduly  fatigued  at 
the  end  of  a  long  day's  work,  and  often  with  no  more  strengthen- 
ing food  to  work  on  than  mealie-meal  pap,  or  other  vegetable 
diet."  He  ran  considerable  risks  from  wild,  beasts,  as  he  left  his 
waggon  for  a  fortnight  while  he  went  to  hunt  buffaloes  and 
lions,  and  he  ran  perhaps  no  less  risk  from  the  Kaffirs.  It  was 
but  the  year  before  last  that  he  took  his  trip,  and  he 
passed  through  a  part  of  the  country  where  Secocoeui's 
people  had  begun  to  plunder.  The  account  he  gives  of  this 
part  of  his  journey  is  certainly  interesting  even  to  the  general 
reader.  To  sportsmen,  however,  it  will  be  most  attractive.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  even  they  can  care  to  know  that  on 
Wednesday  the  17th  (of  what  month  w'e  are  not  told)  Mr.  Sande- 
man with  charge  of  No.  6  laid  low  a  wild  duck,  and  that  the 
discharge  of  his  gun  roused  a  pair  of  large  blue  doves,  one  of  which 

*  Eiyht  Months  in  an  Ox-  Wagqnn  :  Reminiscences  of  Boer  Life.  By 
E.  F.  Sandeman.   With  a  Map.    Loudon  :  Griffith  &  Farran.  1880. 


A.  dropped.  If,  however,  they  do  care  for  such  matters  as  these — 
and  of  the  talk  of  the  sportsman  it  certainly  cannot  be  said,  as  of 
the  law,  de  minimis  non  curat — then  they  may  possibly  be  glad  to 
learn  that  at  least  on  one  occasion  the  travellers  saw  a  very  large 
herd  of  spring  and  blesse-bok  together,  but  were  not  able  to  get 
within  range.  Within  range  of  a  great  many  herds  of  these 
animals  they  were  able  to  get.  We  are  ourselves  now  and  then 
more  pleased  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Sandeman  misses  his  aim 
than  when  he  succeeds.  When  he  is  surrounded  in  his  camp 
by  lions,  when  he  is  charged  by  a  buffalo  and  has  the  narrowest 
escape  of  his  life,  when  he  comes  across  a  boa-constrictor  eighteen 
feet  long,  then  our  sympathies  are  with  the  traveller ;  but  there 
are  times  when  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  had  a  less  steady 
aim.  He  chased  a  herd  of  giraffes  on  his  horse,  and,  coming 
near,  fired  at  one.  "To  my  great  delight  the  tall  head  fell 
forward,  then  down  almost  between  the  forelegs,  and  the  giraffe 
toppled  over  on  its  side."  Some  forty  pages  further  on 
he  says: — "The  eyes  of  the  giraffe  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  appealing  of  any  animal  I  ever  saw.  ...  It  is  the 
most  defenceless  animal  imaginable,  and  has  nothing  to 
show  fight  with,  even  if  so  inclined.  .  .  .  Unless  the  hunter 
has  opportunities  of  utilizing  the  skin,  it  always  appeared 
to  me  rather  wanton  slaughter  destroying  giraffes,  as  neither 
difficulty  nor  danger  attended  their  chase."  Mi'.  Sandeman  here 
shows  good  feeling.  We  trust  that,  should  he  ever  again  come 
across  these  defenceless  animals  with  their  beautiful  and  appeal- 
ing eyes,  he  will  not  any  more  seek  after  "  great  delight,"  but  will 
try  to  act  on  Wordsworth's  lines : — 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thiug  that  feels. 

On  this  hunting  expedition  game  was  not  seen  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  travellers  were  getting  short  of  food.  Many  of  the 
Kaffirs  had  joined  the  party  as  porters,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  meat  that  they  would  obtain.  They  were  becom- 
ing very  melancholy  and  discontented,  while  even  the  English- 
men were  growing  ravenous  for  fresh  meat.  When  at  last  some 
buffaloes  were  killed,  the  white  men  were  quickly  shown  on© 
side  of  savage  life,  and  that  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  : — 

It  was  such  a  scene  as  I  am  powerless  ta  describe.  Each  boy  sat  at  the 
fire  in  front  of  his  own  particular  stick  or  ramrod,  on  which  were  the  little 
knobs  of  meat ;  but  beside  each  was  a  pile  of  long  strips  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  some  of  them  a  yard  in  length.  While  his  knobs  were  slowly 
roasting  the  boy  would  take  one  of  these  long  strips,  containing  at  leas!; 
half  a  pound  of  meat,  and,  holding  one  end  in  the  flame,  would  let  it  get 
toasted  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then  he  would  place  that  end  in  his  mouth,  and 
begin  to  chew  it,  placing  the  still  uncooked  end  in  the  flame,  and  at  the 
same  time  watching  that  the  knobs  on  his  stick  did  not  get  burnt.  For 
three  hours  or  more  not  a  boy  moved  from  the  fire,  except  to  cut  up  a 
fresh  supply  of  meat  or  to  have"  a  drink  of  water.  All  this  time  the}'  hardly 
spoke  a  word,  so  intent  were  they  on  gorging  themselves  ;  but  as  the  nighS 
advanced  they  broke  into  a  low,  monotonous  sort  of  humming  chant,  during 
which,  one  after  the  other,  they  recounted  some  adventure  of  the  day,  or 
expressed  their  delight  at  so  much  good  food,  the  others  ail  the  while  keep- 
ing up  an  accompanying  chorus  of  the  humming  chant.  Occasional!}'  they 
would  raise  their  voices  to  a  yell,  and  then  sink  them  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible.  Woodward  and  myself  turned  into  our  blankets,  and  were  soon 
lulled  asleep  by  the  monotonous  but  not  unpleasant  singing.  All  through 
the  night  the  boys  alternately  ate  or  sang,  and  several  times  when  I 
awoke  I  saw  them  still  hard  at  work  chewing  down  the  yards  of  meat. 

The  next  morning  they  presented  most  of  the  appearances  of 
drunken  men.  Their  eyes  were  rolling,  they  could  hardly  walk 
straight,  and  they  spoke  and  looked  as  if  they  were  insensible 
to  what  was  going  on  around  them.  They  were  utterly  unfit 
for  work,  and  the  hunters  had  to  encamp  there  for  another 
day  and  night,  till  the  men  had  recovered  from  their  debauch. 
Mr.  Sandeman  employed  Kaffirs  of  more  than  one  tribe.  Among 
them  all  he  gives  by  far  the  best  character  to  the  Zulus.  The  ordi- 
nary Kaffir,  he  says,  is  utterly  untrustworthy  and  unreliable. 
Why,  by  the  way,  when  he  had  said  in  good  English  that  a  man  is 
untrustworthy,  does  he  say  the  same  thing  over  again  in  bad  Eng- 
lish, by  adding  that  he  is  unreliable  ?  Perhaps  he  fears  that  some 
of  his  sporting  readers  may  have  got  so  used  to  bad  English  that 
good  English  will  puzzle  them.  But  to  return  to  the  Zulus. 
They  are,  he  writes,  almost  invariably  honest,  truthful,  and  reli- 
able servants.  "  A  Zulu  will  always  stand  by  his  master  if  an 
occasion  comes  for  blows  and  hard  knocks,  neither  will  he  ever 
run  away  and  leave  him  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  helplessness." 
Mr.  Sandeman  wrote  this  a  few  months  before  our  war  with  them 
broke  out. 

He  travelled  from  Durban  through  Natal  into  the  Transvaal. 
The  account  he  gives  of  these  territories  agrees  with  all  that 
we  have  read  elsewhere.  Our  wonder  is  once  more  raised  how  it 
has  happened  that,  while  in  North  America,  in  New  Zealand,  even 
in  Australia,  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  only  await- 
ing the  hand  of  the  tiller,  our  countrymen  should  have  settled 
in  the  midst  of  savage  nations  in  such  barren  wastes.  _  The 
Boers,  no  doubt,  pressed  northwards  in  the  search  of  inde- 
pendence when  we  seized  on  the  Dutch  colonies,  much  as  the 
Esquimaux  and  Laps  in  ages  past  retired  to  the  barren  shores  of 
the  Northern  Seas.  But  why  we  followed  them,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  In  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  and  many  of  the  other  States 
of  this  part  of  Africa  the  plagues  of  life  are  as  abundant  as  its 
blessings  are  few.  There  are  no  roads— or,  at  all  events,  the  roads 
are  far  worse  than  those  which  were  so  bad  before  they  were  made 
bv  Marshal  Wade.  There  are  every  year  great  droughts.  Insects 
swarm.  The  north-west  wind  is  "  a  scorching  blast,  charged  with 
minute  particles  of  rock-sand,  which  inflame  the  eyes  and  irritate 
the  skin."    There  are  poisonous  snakes,  wild  beasts,  and  alnioa 
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wilder  men.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  article  that  can  lie  bought 
at  a  moderate  price.  Mr.  Sandeman  was  more  than  once  among 
the  gold-diggers.  No  coal-heaver  or  navvy,  he  says,  has  a  tithe  of 
the  hardships  and  fatigues  which  he  undergoes.  "  All  day  long 
toiling  hard  In  a  broiling  sun,  and  up  to  his  middle  in  water,  and 
at  night  no  comforts  of  any  kind  when  he  returns  to  his  hut.'' 
Fuel  is  so  dear  that  he  can  only  afford  just  enough  to  cook  his  bit 
of  meat  and  boil  his  kettle.  In  the  nights  of  winter 
he  sutlers,  high  up  on  the  hills,  from  the  piercing 
winds,  while  the  water  in  his  hut  is  turned  into  ice.  Animals  of 
all  kinds  are  subject  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the  country.  Horses, 
sheep,  and  horned  cattle  are  swept  away  by  thousands.  In  many 
parts  even  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed,  so 
ruthlessly  has  the  game  been  destroyed.  Where  herds  of  deer 
used  to  wander,  now  not  a  single  head  can  be  seen.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  large  tracts  of  fertile  laud  ;  but  they  are  often  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  and  from  the  seaports  by  deserts,  over  which 
the  wretched  oxen  drag  their  heavy  loads,  urged  on  by  the  most 
shameful  cruelty.  The  way  is  often  marked  by  the  bones  of  poor 
beasts  which,  when  they  had  once  fallen,  were  too  weak  to  be 
roused  up,  even  by  the  tortures  which  Mr.  Sandeman  saw  prac- 
tised on  them  by  "their  drivers.  One  great  good  is  done  both  by 
such  books  as  this  and  also  by  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  accompanied  our  .armies.  Those  who  go  to  these  districts  of 
South  Africa  go  with  their  eyes  open.  As  regards  them,  even  the 
most  artful  of  emigration  agents  will  find  it  hard  to  practise  their 
well-known  delusive  arts. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Sandeman 's 
volume  is  greatly  increased  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  surrounding  territories. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE.* 

UCII  of  the  interest  of  the  present  volume  converges  in 
A.Y-L  Northamptonshire,  the  capital  of  which  county  was  the 
place  where  the  Archaeological  Institute  gathered  in  1878.  The 
members  who  there  attended  were  unfortunately  deprived  of  an 
expected  address  from  Mr.  Freeman,  who  however  sent  a  letter, 
herein  printed,  which  pointed  out  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  Northampton.  One  class  of  events  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  must  have  suggested  that  more  important  congresses  than 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  could  bo  likely  to  prove  had  assembled 
in  that  ancient  town,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings  was 
as  favourite  a  centre  for  national  synods  as  had  been  the 
mysteriously  situated  Cloveshoe  in  the  days  of  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians.  At  Northampton  Harold  met  the  Northumbrian  insur- 
gents, and  swore  to  them  the  peace  which  Edward  had  granted 
them,  that  legalized  the  expulsion  of  Tostig  and  the  election  of  the 
son  of  Alfgar.  At  Rockingham  (a.d.  1094)  Auselm,  bolder  than 
the  conclave  of  bishops  around  him,  who  were  afraid  of  the  King, 
defied  Rufus  to  the  face  in  his  attempt  to  measure  the  secular  arm 
against  the  spiritual.  The  great  Council  of  Stephen  was  held  at 
Northampton  in  1138,  which  was  also  a  seat  of  the  Councils  of 
Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  the  conspicuous  figure  in  the  famous 
convention  of  1164  being  Thomas  Uecket.  In  1 189  the  national 
synod  of  Richard  II.  met  in  Northampton  Castle,  as  did  the  great 
Council  of  John  in  121 1  and  the  legatine  synods  of  Henry  III. 
Keeping  rather  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  letter  of  the  facts  repre- 
sented, Shakspeare's  play  of  King  John  opens  at  Northampton. 
That  town  was  visited  not  less  than  twenty-three  times  by  the 
royal  hero  of  the  piece,  who  stayed  the  while  either  at  the 
castle  of  the  same  place  or  at  Rockingham  Castle,  the  forest 
about  the  latter  fortress  being  one  of  John's  favourite  hunting- 
grounds.  In  the  Chancellor's  Roll  of  the  third  year  of  that 
King's  reign  are  some  curious  entries.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  charge  of  five  marks  for  "  repairing  the  King's  houses  in 
the  Castle  of  Northampton";  and  "  to  sergeants  who  brought 
the  heads  of  six  outlaws,  six  shillings."  Also,  "  for  bringing 
the  hunting-gear  of  the  King  from  Northampton  to  West- 
minster, half  a  mark,"  and  "  To  the  chaplain  at  Geddington  50*., 
his  salary  for  the  past  year."  This  chaplain  was  the  King's  con- 
fessor, and,  considering  how  much  shriving  his  royal  master 
needed,  his  stipeud  of  a  shilling  a  week  was  not  high. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  past  year's  Proceedings  we  are 
glad  to  meet  with  the  name  of  Mr.M.M.  Bloxaru.  It  is  more  than  fifty 
years  since  Mr.  Bloxam  began  to  do  honourable  service  for  archae- 
ology by  the  publication  of  his  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  (May  1829);  and  his  paper  here  published  on  the 
■"Mediaeval  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire"  shows 
that  neither  his  zeal  nor  his  strength  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  is  abated.  Wiser  than  Old  Mortality,  who  only  revived 
the  inscriptions  ou  monuments  which  were  themselves  liable  after 
all,  like  uuique  manuscripts,  to  be  finally  destroyed  or  lost,  Mr. 
Bloxam  has  perpetuated  by  descriptive  particulars  a  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  examples  of 
■effigies,  either  sculptured  in  stone  or  wood,  or  incised  in  brass,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton.  Etligies  in  England,  remarks  Mr. 
Stothard,  are  rarely  met  with  before  the  thirteenth  century.  One 
somewhat  earlier  is  here  noticed,  that  of  Benedict,  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  who  died  A.D.  1 193.  It  represents  the  Abbot, 
in  eucharistic  vestmeuts,  within  a  horizontal  trefoil-headed 
canopy,  which  is  apparently  supported  on  each  side   by  a 
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reed-like  column,  with  an  Early  English  capital.  Mr.  Bloxam 
remarks  that  there  are  few  sepulchral  effigies  of  Benedictines  in 
the  habit  of  their  order,  and  that  a  thirteenth-century  image  of  a 
Benedictine  in  his  monastic  costume,  larger  than  the  life,  in  a  niche 
of  the  gateway  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  south-west  of  the  Cathedral, 
is  intended  for  St.  Benedict  himself ;  which  seems  moro  likely  than 
that  it  is  St.  Luke  or  St.  Philip,  as  the  cast  of  the  effigy  in  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  states  it  to  be.  It  is  singular  that  there 
is  no  sepulchral  effigy  of  a  bishop  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
In  Peterborough  Cathedral  there  was,  according  to  Gunton,  a 
stately  tomb  in  memory  of  Bishop  Dove  (a.d.  1630)  "in  his  epis- 
copal robes  on  a  large  bed  under  a  fair  table  of  black  marble,  with  a 
library  of  books  about  him " ;  but  in  the  Puritan  frenzy  against 
prelacy  this  statue  was  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiery.  Of  figures  in  armour  there  is  "a  large  and  wonderful 
variety,"  from  one  at  Castle  Ashby  Church  of  Sir  David  de  Esseby, 
who  died  before  1268,  to  that  of  Sir  John  Germaine,  Bart,  who 
died  in  171 8  ;  the  former  being  of  course  in  chain  mail,  which  fell 
wholly  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  latter  in 
a  species  of  plate  armour  which  might  have  belonged  to  his  sire, 
for  armour  in  his  day  had  ceased  to  be  worn.  Mr.  Bloxam  despairs 
of  describing  the  rapid  change  in  female  attire  which,  beginning 
with  Scholastica  de  Gayton,  living  in  1284,  in  Gayton  Church, 
ends  with  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  in  Lowick  Church,  who  died  in 
1705,  with  a  few  of  later  date  which  "  I  do  not  comment  upon." 
Scholastica's,  the  earliest,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  chaste  in  the 
arrangement  of  drapery. 

A  careful  disquisition  on  "  Parish  Churches  in  the  Year  1548," 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Micklethwaite,  contains  a  discussion  on  the  ambigu- 
ous injunction  of  1547  which  retains  "  two  lights  upon  the  high 
altar  before  the  Sacrament."  Mr.  Micklethwaite  too  hastily 
suspects  that  the  original  document  has  been  wrongly  printed, 
"  for  by  no  possible  contortion  could  two  lights  placed  upon  the 
altar  be  before  the  Sacrament,  either  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
altar  or  reserved  by  suspense,  as  was  then  the  custom."  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  it  had  long  been  customary  to  place  two 
lights  upon  the  altar  through  the  administration  of  Mass  or  Holy 
Communion :  and,  in  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  the  injunction, 
these  must  have  been  the  lights  that  were  ordered  to  be  main- 
tained. Mr.  Micklethwaite  particularizes  the  other  lights  which 
were  in  use  up  to  1548  and  partially  continued  during  that  year, 
such  as  the  baptismal  candle,  the  hearse  light,  the  Paschal  candle, 
the  torches  borne  in  processions,  &c.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
1547-8,  according  to  Stow's  "  Chronicle,"  "  the  bearing  of  candles 
in  the  church  was  left  off  throughout  the  whole  citie  of  London." 
But  the  custom  lingered  in  some  of  the  provinces  long  after  it3 
legislative  abrogation.  Under  1 583  we  find  in  the  wardens'  ac- 
counts of  the  Norman  church  of  St.  James,  Bristol,  "  Paid  to  the 
waytes  a  Candlemas  day  and  night  at  our  church  2s.  6cl.,  and  a 
pound  of  tallow  candles  that  night  yl."  which  does  not,  however, 
argue  a  very  brilliant  illumination.  Perhaps  one  of  the  latest 
instances  of  the  exaction  of  the  tribute  of  a  funeral  torch  occurs 
in  a.d.  1640,  when  there  is  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundry,  on  a  spur  of  the  Mendips,  complaining  that  Mr.  Fabian, 
the  Vicar  of  Chew,  three  miles  distant,  refuses  to  allow  burials 
at  Dundry  unless  the  inhabitants  pay  him  a  wax  candle  every  year 
on  St.  Andrew's  dayr.  He  had  several  times  caused  dead  bodies 
which  had  been  brought  to  Dundry  for  burial  to  be  violently 
carried  away  and  buried  at  Chew ;  while  his  conduct,  on  the 
whole,  seems  hardly  to  have  entitled  him  to  the  honour  of  a 
candle — certainly  not  a  lighted  one. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  has  raised  the  investigation  of  mediaeval 
fortification  to  the  dignity  of  a  science/ and  a  study  of  his  papers 
on  this  subject  is  a  liberal  education  in  castle  architecture.  As 
far  back  as  a.d.  1836  he  published  in  a  short-lived  provincial 
periodical  (The  West  of  England  Journal)  an  "  Essay  on  Caerphilly 
Castle,"  which  included  a  restored  plan  of  that  magnificent  Welsh 
fortress,  the  chief  facade  of  which  is  "  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  specimens  of  a  feudal  line  of  defence  extant  in  this  or 
any  other  country."  Indeed,  for  extent  Caerphilly  in  its  present 
condition  is  like  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town.  We  doubt  almost 
as  much  whether  Mr.  Clark  has  ever  equalled  his  essay  on  that 
castle  as  whether  any  English  writer  has  equalled  Mr.  Clark  in 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  typical  arrangements  of  a  feudal 
fortress.  The  present  volume,  however,  contains  several  papers 
from  his  hand,  two  of  these  being  on  the  "Land  of  Morgan 
and  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,"  and  a  third  on  Rockingham  Castle, 
which  should  be  read  iu  connexion  with  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne's 
account  of  the  same  fortress  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Archccological 
Institute  Journal.  Mr.  Clark's  genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  is 
vitiated,  like  every  pedigree  of  the  same  family  from  Dugdale  down- 
wards, by  some  confusion  between  Richard  the  son  of  Gilbert,  the 
English  founder  of  the  Clares,  and  Richard  FitzGilbsrt,  the  grandson 
of  the  founder.  Mr.  Clark  writes  that  the  earliest  of  these  Richards 
was  slain  at  Llantony  by  Yorworth,  brother  of  Howel  of  Caerleon, 
about  1 09 1,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  St.  Neots.  He  likewise  says  that 
the  second  Richard,  grandson  of  the  first  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
father  of  Walter  de  Clare,  the  founder  of  Tintern  Abbey),  also 
met  his  death  "  from  the  natives  of  South  Wales — it  is  said,  by 
Morgan  ap  Owen — in  the  disturbances  that  broke  out  alter  the 
death  of  Henry  I.,"  and  that  "  the  assassination  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  in  1 139."  "  He  was  buried,"  adds  Mr.  Clarke,  "  at 
St.  Neot's."  That  the  fate  of  the  earlier  Richard  is  confounded 
with  that  of  the  later  is  plain  from  the  Annates  Cambrics,  where, 
under  a.d.  1 1 36,  it  is  said  "Richard  filius  Gilberti  a  Morgauo 
filio  Owyui  occisus  est,"  the  day  of  the  assassiuation  having  been, 
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according  to  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  April  15, 
who  adds  that  he  was  honourably  interred,  not  at  St.  Neot's, 
as  above,  bat  in  the  Chapter-room  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester, 
where  Leland  (Itin.  iv.  p.  80)  says  that  he  saw  his  tomb.  Yorworth 
and  Morgan  ap  Owen,  of  the  Annales,  were  brothers,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Powell's  Cambria,  were  living  in  1157,01-  sixty-six  years 
after  the  assumed  murder  of  the  earlier  FitzGilbert,  who  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  died  other  than  a  natural  death.  The  error 
would  have  been  hardly  worth  correction  had  it  not  persistently  led 
to  a  mistaken  identity  of  persons. 

A  paper  on  the  Provincials  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  R.  Palmer,  is  a  scholarly  contribution  to  English 
monastic  history,  which  is  the  more  welcome  since  the  mendicant 
fraternities  have  hitherto  received  but  scanty  attention ;  even 
Dugdale  having  excluded  them  from  his  Monasticon,  though  his 
later  editors  have  meagrely  treated  upon  their  several  Houses. 
The  great  evil  of  poverty,  says  a  Roman  satirist,  is  that  it  makes 
men  ridiculous.  The  Dominicans,  at  least  in  their  earlier  form,  though 
professors  of  poverty,  were  not  ridiculous,  for  they  diguified  indigence 
by  preaching  the  Scriptural  declaration  that  God  had  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  promised 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  their  priories,  instead  of  being  planted,  like 
the  stately  abbeys  of  the  monks,  beside  pellucid  fishing  streams, 
where  they  might  fatten  like  the  dull  weed  on  Lethe's  wharf,  were 
within  hearing  of  the  hum  of  some  city  whose  crowded  popu- 
lation of  neglected  poor  attracted  their  missionary  zeal.  Gilbert 
de  Fresnoy  was  at  the  head  of  the  thirteen  friars  who  in  1221  first 
came  into  England.  On  reaching  Canterbury  with  his  brethren 
he  preached  before  the  Archbishop,  Stephen  Langtou,  who  was 
so  satisfied  with  the  discourse  that  he  took  the  new  religious  order 
into  favour.  To  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  all 
England,  one  of  the  Provincials,  Father  Robert  de  Kilwardby, 
was  himself  at  the  instance  of  Henry  III.  appointed  by  Gregory  X. 
As  the  King  died  the  month  following  Kilwardby's  election,  in 
October  1272,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Archbishop  was  to 
proclaim  Edward  I.  in  the  presence  of  the  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  met  in  the  New  Temple,  London.  Under  the  title  of  St. 
Rufina  Kilwardby  became  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
At  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  distinction  he  was  seventy  years 
old  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  age,  he  made  his  journey  on  foot  to  Rome, 
staff  in  hand,  for  he  never  forsook  the  habit  of  his  order  nor 
abated  anything  of  his  religious  austerity.  The  works  of 
this  eminent  scholar  and  theologian,  including  twenty-eight 
treatises  on  Logic  and  Philosophy,  are  enumerated  in  Quetif 
and  Echard's  kicriptores  Ordinis  1'rcedicatorum.  Mr.  Palmer 
gives  biographical  particulars,  gathered  from  laborious  research,  of 
as  many  as  forty  Provincials.  One  of  the  last  and  best  known 
Dames  is  that  of  John  Hilsey,  who,  as  a  Dominican  prior, 
was  as  hot  against  the  doctrines  preached  by  Latimer  as  he  was 
afterwards,  when  Bishop  of  Rochester,  strong  for  the  King's 
supremacy.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  latter  dignity  he  had  been 
constituted  Provincial  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in  order  to  bring  that 
body  into  subjection.  His  work  was  the  easier  that  he  met  with 
less  opposition  than  hypocrisy.  From  Exeter,  June  21,  1534,  he 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  "  I  have  not  found  any  religious  persons  in  my 
visitations  that  hath  utterly  denied  and  refused  the  oath  to  be 
obedient,  true,  and  agreeable  unto  the  King's  high  pleasure  and 
will.  Yet  I  have  found  some  that  hath  sworn  with  an  evil  will, 
and  slenderly  hath  taken  an  oath  to  be  obedient ;  of  whom  I  shall 
more  openly  declare  and  show  unto  you  at  my  next  coming  unto 
your  honourable  mastership,  by  God's  grace."  Hilsey 's  religious, 
or  rather  ecclesiastical,  views  appear  to  have  matured  with  the 
growth  of  the  Reformation.  Of  his  exhibition  of  the  blood  of 
Hailes  and  the  Rood  of  Grace  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  we  are  weary  of 
reading,  and  Mr.  Palmer  seems  designedly  not  to  have  repeated  the 
account.  In  1539  he  published  a  service  book  in  which  was  intro- 
duced, says  Mr.  Proctor,  as  much  doctrinal  innovation  as  Crom- 
well could  then  venture  upon.  It  has  the  abrogation  of  the  Holy 
days,  and  the  form  of  bidding  of  beads,  in  which,  by  the  King's 
injunction,  all  mention  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome  was  omitted,  and 
the  royal  supremacy  in  the  Church  asserted  instead.  This,  toge- 
ther with  all  preceding  primers,  was  superseded  in  1545  by  King 
Henry's  Primer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.'s  articles  on  the  "  Cathedral  of  Pisa," 
with  "Notes  upon  Pisan  Churches,"  will  prove  a  useful  cor- 
rective not  only  to  Murray's  Handbook,  but  also  to  some  archi- 
tectural misstatements  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  splendid  faculty  of 
language  does  not  always  convey  exact  information ;  at  least  so 
Mr.  Parker  believes,  while  claiming  him  for  his  "  excellent  friend." 
Mr.  Ruskin,  we  are  assured,  has  "misled  thousands  of  persons  by 
following  the  ideas  of  the  time  of  Gaily  Knight,  and  not  being 
conscious  of  the  Revolution  that  Professor  Willis  has  produced." 

Besides  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  there  are  several  on 
Anglo-Koman  roads,  by  Messrs.  W.  T.  Watkins,  J.  F.  Marsh,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  which  are  written  with  a  mild  enthusiasm 
that  may  perhaps  communicate  an  interest  in  their  subject  to  an 
attentive  student;  and,  though  the  study  may  not  make  the 
reader,  like  Monkbarns,  resolve  to  travel  henceforth  only  by  the 
great  consular  ways,  it  may  help  him  to  form  some  views  of 
his  own  in  relation  to  certain  stations,  for  he  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  a  harmony  between  the  divergent 
theories  here  propounded. 


CHURCH'S  STORIES  FROM   THE  GREEK  TRAGEDIANS.* 

XT  is  a  happy  accident  on  which  we  must  congratulate  Mr. 
-L  Church,  that  the  drama  of  old  Athens,  based  on  the  ancient 
myths  of  Thebes  and  Delphi  and  the  legends  of  the  Atridae, 
the  Erectheidos,  and  the  Labdacidse,  furnishes  as  available  matter 
for  Christmas  gift-books  as  the  famous  classical  epics  which  in 
years  past  he  has  dressed  up  in  attractive  guise  for  the  same 
festive  season  and  purpose.  The  juvenile  reader  is  thus  won  and 
impressed  unawares,  and  catches,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  the 
threads  of  stories  which  are  the  framework  of  all  classical  dramatic 
poetry,  and  which  will  hereafter  live  in  his  mind,  investing  the 
once  abominated  Greek  Play — formerly  a  by-word  for  all  that 
is  crabbed  and  incomprehensible — with  a  charm  wholly  unknown 
to  former  generations  of  schoolboys.  Prose  versions  and  verse 
translations  abound  of  zEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  but 
the  tale  of  those  which  the  kindliest  critic  could  pronounce  suc- 
cessful might  be  told  on  the  finger3  of  one  hand.  By  a  thorough, 
loving,  and  habitual  study  of  his  admirable  models  Mr.  Church 
has  acquired  a  nicety  of  tact  in  judging  what  to  reject,  what  to 
compress,  and  what  to  dwell  upon ;  and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  he  must  have  found  the  task  of  discrimination  more  difficult, 
if  better  worth  grappling  with,  in  dealing  with  Attic  drama  than 
when  he  represented  storywise  the  epics  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  method  of  manipulating  his  materials  is 
just  such  as  will  recommend  itself  best  to  those  most  imbued 
with  the  manner  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  would  seem  that  one  notice- 
able feature  in  it — namely,  the  rare  and  partial  utilization  of  the 
choral  odes,  which,  when  they  contain  aught  signally  noteworthy, 
are,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Agamemnon,  taken  out  of  their  proper 
place,  as  detached  utterances  of  sentiment — is  a  special  result  of  a 
study  of  the  relation  of  chorus  to  dialogue  in  the  plays  of  the  three 
great  dramatists.  It  may  be  that  the  comparatively  few  cases 
where  our  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  chorus — originally  an 
important  figure  in  the  plot,  especially  with  yEschylus — and  the 
close  connexion  (as  in  the  Agamemnon*)  of  the  action  of  the  drama 
with  the  choral  ode  in  the  immediate  context,  have  seemed 
to  Mr.  Church  to  claim  exception  to  his  general  rule  of  limiting 
his  material  to  the  dialogues  and  nionostichs,  the  level  passages 
rather  than  the  high-flown  lyric  interludes.  At  any  rate,  in 
submitting  the  transcendent  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
to  a  raconteur's  handling  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  its  me- 
morable lyrics,  bringing  out  effectively  the  portent  of  the  eagles 
and  the  pregnant  hare,  the  touching  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  de- 
solate aspect  of  Menelaus's  hearth  when  Paris  had  rifled  it,  and  the 
handful  of  ashes  in  urn  of  brass  which  "  Ares  the  changer,  but  not 
of  money,"  sends  back  to  Greece  for  her  host  of  heroes.  Another 
instance  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  story,  where,  in  p.  148 
(Aga?n.  vv.  668-700)  one  of  the  old  men  (the  chorus,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  this  drama)  is  made  the  mouthpiece  of  a  sentiment  and 
a  similitude  generally  admired  by  students  of  Greek  choral 
poetry  : — "  Rightly,"  he  declares,  "  they  named  her  Helen,  for  like 
hell  hath  she  devoured  men  and  ships,  aye,  and  this  great  city  of 
Troy.  I  have  heard  tell  how  a  man  reared  a  lion's  cub  in  his 
house.  Very  pleasant  was  he  at  the  first,  for  the  children  played 
with  him,  and  he  made  sport  for  the  old  ;  but  when  he  grew  ho 
showed  the  temper  of  his  race,  and  filled  the  house  with  blood 
Even  so  came  Helen,  smiling  and  fair  to  Troy,  and  now  behold  the 
end  ! "  Such  echoes  of  lyric  songs  are  happily  suited  to  the  story- 
teller's purpose  ;  nor  can  we  too  much  admire  Mr.  Church's  tact  in 
making  so  much  of  the  salient  points  of  the  dialogue — as,  for  example, 
the  watchman's  misgivings  darkly  hinted  as  to  the  ill-ordering  of  the 
house ;  Clytemnestra's  description  of  the  succession  of  beacon  fires 
which  "'  Athos  sent  southward  across  the  sea  on  a  path  of  gold 
like  the  sunshine " ;  the  reproduction  of  the  hardened  woman's 
fair,  glozing  utterances  to  her  returning  lord  in  all  their  two-edged 
ambiguity,  and  his  contrasted  bluntness,  when  he  likens  her 
length  of  speech  to  his  term  of  absence.  The  story  waxes  still 
more  stirring  when  Cassandra  answers  not  to  the  false  biddings  of 
Clytemnestra,  but,  looking  back  on  the  tragedies  of  the  House  of 
Atreus,  scents  by  anticipation  the  blood  of  the  slaughter-house. 
Equally  forcible,  even  without  the  outlines  of  Flaxman,  is  the 
presentation  of  the  conclusion — the  bold,  bad  woman  boasting  over 
the  corpses  that  she  is  not  the  dead  man's  wife,  but  the  avenging 
Ate,  and,  with  a  feminine  yearning  that  "  the  shedding  of  blood 
should  have  an  end,"  soothing  her  paramour's  ire  at  the  symptoms 
of  a  rebellious  spirit  by  the  counsel,  "  Heed  not  what  these  babblers 
say." 

So  much  for  the  story  wrought  out  of  the  masterpiece  of 
yEschylus.  There  are  two  kindred  character-dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  which  our  author  has  admitted  to  his  list  of  sub- 
jects, possibly  with  a  view  to  point  the  contrasts  of  woman's 
nature — the  Trac/uniw,  or  Death  of  Hercules,  which  turns  on  the 
love  and  jealousy  of  Deianira,  and  the  consuming  love,  turned 
to  hate,  of  the  slighted  Medea,  whom  many  have  regarded  as  the 
most  tragic  of  Euripides's  heroines.  If,  as  has  been  recently 
suggested,  the  Trackinics  could  be  proved  to  be  a  later  play  of 
Sophocles,  and  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides, 
it  might  seem  as  though  the  second  of  Attic  tragedians  had 
purposely  sought  to  model  a  typical  outraged  wife,  more  womanly 
and  less  barbarously  witch-like  than  his  rival.  The  sequence  in 
which  Mr.  Church  gives  the  "  Vengeance  of  Medea "  and  the 
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"  Death  of  Hercules  "  seems  to  show  that  he  wished  to  indicate 
this  antithesis  of  subjects,  for  the  two  follow,  in  order  of  supposed 
date,  the  beautiful  tale  of  Alcestis.  Passing  over  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  Argo,  the  quest  of  the  Fleece,  the  taming  of  the 
bulls  and  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy materials  for  this  story  is  Medea's  exchange  of  a  magic 
ointment,  rendering  the  possessor  invulnerable,  for  Jason's  plighted 
troth ;  a  second  is  the  removal  from  her  husband's  path  of  the 
usurper  Pelias,  by  a  lying  parable  (so  to  speak)  of  possible  re- 
juvenescence. It  prepares  the  reader  for  after  tragedies,  nor  is 
one  surprised  to  learn  soon  of  Jason's  estranged  feeling,  and  his 
overtures  to  a  more  human  bride,  Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Creou, 
King  of  Corinth.  It  augurs  ill  for  the  new  alliance  when  Medea 
pledges  the  chorus  to  silence,  and  appeals  to  their  pity  in  the 
touching  plea,  "For  a  man,  if  he  be  troubled  at  home,  goeth 
abroad  and  holdeth  converse  with  his  friends  and  equals  of  age,  and 
is  comforted.  But  with  a  woman  it  is  not  so ;  for  she  hath  only 
the  life  that  is  at  home."  As  a  woman,  she  can  image  to  herself 
the  joys  of  a  happy  home  ;  as  a  sorceress,  she  is  impelled  to  work 
ill  to  all  who  have  destroyed  that  home.  She  gains  with  difficulty 
cue  day's  delay  of  her  banishment,  in  which  ostensibly  to  provide 
for  her  children,  but  really  to  plot  death  to  the  King  and  his 
daughter.  A  vehement  altercation  with  Jason  sums  up  in  a  few 
sentences  the  bitter  taunts  which  liken  Medea's  false  lord  to  base 
coin,  and  exhibits  the  craven  meanness  of  Jason's  pliant  cha- 
racter, where  he  resorts  to  the  argument  that,  being  an  exile 
in  the  city  of  Corinth,  he  could  not  do  better  than  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  King.  Having  secured  her  means  of  retreat,  she"  plots 
revenge  by  a  mock  propitiation  of  her  rival,  and,  after  she  has  learnt 
that  the  poisoned  robe  and  chaplet  have  wrought  their  worst  upou 
Glauce  and  Creon,  slays  her  children  almost  before  their  father's 
eyes,  and  escapes  his  vengeance  in  a  winged  dragon-car  of  the  Sun, 
her  sire,  wherein  she  takes  flight  for  the  Court  of  yEgeus  at 
Athens. 

The  story  of  Deianira  is  more  full  of  the  human  element.  Ache- 
lous  the  river  god  wooes  her  roughly  and  unsuccessfully,  some 
details  of  his  wooing  and  his  strife  with  Hercules  being  transferred 
from  the  third  chorus  to  the  prologue.  Anon,  when  Hercules  has 
won  her,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  by  the  lawless  hand  of  the 
Centaur  Nessus,  who  is  shot  in  the  act  of  carrying  her  off  as  he 
ferries  her  over  the  river  Evenus.  Hence  the  tears  of  the  drama ; 
hence  the  vengeance  of  the  "  dead  hand  "  in  the  legacy  of  the 
Centaur's  blood,  to  be  smeared  upon  a  garment  of  her  spouse,  as  a 
rekiudler  of  lost  love.  The  gist  of  the  story  is  the  arousing  of 
Deianira's  pity,  and  then  jealousy,  at  the  sight  of  Iole,  her  husband's 
captive  light-o'-love,  and  a  troop  of  like-fated  maidens ;  and, 
when  she  has  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  story,  her  unwitting 
resort  to  Nessus's  bequest.  She  despatches  by  Lichas,  the 
herald,  a  robe  anointed  with  the  Centaur's  blood,  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  till  Hercules  shall  don  it  for  a  sacrifice.  But 
soon  her  heart  misgives  the  loving  woman,  and  she  fears  that, 
in  place  of  recalling  her  husband's  errant  love,  she  may  but  work 
his  death,  for  a  morsel  of  sheep's  wool  dipped  in  the  blood 
wherewith  the  robe  was  anointed  wastes  and  consumes  on  the 
instant  of  exposure  to  the  sunshine.  Ere  long  comes  Ilyllus, 
her  eldest-born,  to  tell  her  of  his  father's  fiery  pains  and  sweats, 
his  frantic  wrath  against  the  bearer  of  his  death-robe,  and  his 
execrations  against  the  sender.  The  almost  utter  silence  of 
Deianira  when  she  learns  her  fatal  error  is  highly  tragic ;  and 
when  the  dying  hero  returns  to  Trachis,  to  rind  his  queen  no  more, 
our  storyteller  felicitously  ends  his  story  by  making  him  ask, 
"  Who  of  the  men  of  Trachis  is  so  cunning  in  leechcraft  "  as  to 
suggest  this  death-spell,  whereon  he  learns  that  "  Nessus  the 
centaur  gave  her  the  poison  long  since,  that  she  might  thus  win 
back  thy  love,"  and  recognizes  the  legacy  of  the  "  Dead  Hand." 
The  brief  allusion  to  the  hero's  funeral  pile  on  Mount  Gitn,  seems 
more  fitly  to  interweave  with  the  pathetic  and  touching  story  of 
his  comrade  Philoctetes,  with  which,  in  fact,  one  of  our  most 
poetic  neo-classicists  connects  it  in  his  metrical  drama  of  Philoc- 
tetes, "  after  the  antique,"  published  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
central  figure  of  the  story  is  surely  Deianira,  the  Imogen  of 
Sophocles,  a  guileless,  devoted  woman. 

A  briefer  glance  is  all  that  can  be  given  to  others  of  these  stories 
from  the  dramatists.  And  first  a  word  touching  the  Love  of 
Alcestis,  a  vague  yet  curious  foreshadowing  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  vicarious  atonement,"  such  as  often  comes  across  the  reader  of 
the  Greek  plays.  Few  parallels  are  to  be  found,  however,  to  the 
contention  of  Apollo  with  Death  (pp.  2-3),  which  Mr.  Church, 
after  his  manner  when  dealing  with  what  is  unique  or  excep- 
tional, has  reproduced  almost  word  for  word ;  or  to  the  later  wrest- 
ing of  his  prey  from  Hades,  which  takes  place,  it  is  true,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  but  is  realized  when  the  hero  comes  back  with 
the  veiled  lady  to  repair  his  unintentional  breach  of  the  rules  of 
hospitality  in  having  unwittingly  feasted  at  the  crisis  of  his  host's 
sorrow.  In  this  story  much  is  made  of  Alcestis's  visit  to  her 
bridal  chamber  from  the  handmaid's  description,  and  of 
her  visions  of  Charon's  skiff  and  the  Messenger  of  the  dead, 
cleverly  interwoven  from  the  choral  lines.  The  character  of 
Hercules,  plainspoken  and  blunt,  seems  at  first  unfeeling,  but  only 
through  a  misunderstanding.  Admetus  said  of  the  dead  in  his 
house  "  that  she  was  a  stranger  by  blood,  but  near  in  friendship, 
and  that  she  had  dwelt  in  his  house,  having  been  left  an  orphan  of 
her  father.  Nevertheless  Hercules  would  have  departed  and  found 
entertainment  elsewhere,  for  he  would  not  be  troublesome  to  his 
kost,  but  the  King  suffered  him  not."  The  first  discovery  of  the 
truth  is  when  the  hero  has,  later  on,  cross-questioned  the  guest- 


attendant.  In  the  altercations  of  Pheres  with  Admetus,  even  on 
Mr.  Church's  showing,  thsre  is  some  weight  in  the  grandfather's 
reluctance  to  abridge  his  little  span  of  life,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
accept  Professor  Mahafly's  estimate  of  the  King's  character  as 
"  weak  and  selfish,  but  hospitable,  as  men  generally  are."  Among 
the  other  nine  stories  we  should  reckon  those  of  Antigone,  Electro, 
the  IpJiigenia  in  Aulis  and  Among  the  Taurians,  and  the  Persians, 
as  the  most  attractive.  Antigone's  devotion  to  the  unwritten  but 
sure  commands  of  Heaven  in  preference  to  Creon's  decrees  and 
proclamations  as  to  Polynices's  body  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the 
story  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  common  folk, 
of  the  Prince  Hremon,  Antigone's  lover,  and  of  the  old  and  blind 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  so  often  a  weighty  arbitrator  in  Greek  tragedy. 
In  the  story  of  Eleetra ;  or,  the  Return  of  Orestes,  the  lines  of 
Sophocles  are  faithfully  and  happily  followed,  the  imaginary 
chariot-race  being  described  with  vivid  circumstantiality,  and 
the  deaths  of  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus  furnishing  one  stage  of 
the  retribution  for  the  death  of  Agamemnon.  In  IpMgenia 
among  the  Taurians,  the  uvayvu plats  of  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  by 
means  of  a  tablet  which  she  proposes  to  send  home  to  her  nearest 
of  kin  to  apprise  him  that  she  is  yet  alive,  is  wrought  by  Pylades 
handing  the  tablet  to  Orestes  in  her  presence  ;  and  in  the  story  of 
the  Persians  Mr.  Church  wisely  rids  the  reader  of  the  Kopjioi  by 
ending  his  tale  whero  the  ghost  of  Darius  vanishes,  without  await- 
ing the  crestfallen  Xerxes. 

We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Church  had  many  more 
fields  of  classic  fable  susceptible  of  his  special  mode  of  treatment. 
At  any  rate  there  still  remain  a  few  dramas  to  which  his  method 
might  perhaps  be  successfully  applied. 


THE  PARSON  0'  DUMFORD.* 

rinilE  Parson  o'  Dumford  is  to  our  mind  a  more  artistic  and 
-1l  dramatic  story  than  any  of  the  former  novels  by  the  author 
which  we  happen  to  have  read.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  always 
been  a  painstaking  novelist,  and  his  conscientious  work  affords  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  slovenly  productions  which  swamp  the 
libraries.  The  Parson  o'  Dumford  is  no  exception.  The  plot  is 
solidly  and  ingeniously  put  together ;  the  scenes  have  been 
effectively  conceived  in  relation  to  the  climax;  and  the  various 
incidents  which  sustain  the  excitement  are  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged to  help  forward  the  action.  But  we  admire  something- 
even  rarer  than  skilled  and  careful  workmanship  in  the  book. 
There  is  a  keen  perception  of  the  workings  of  the  feelings  and 
passions;  there  is  pathos  which  touches  us  the  more  for  the  rugged 
natures  which  are  wrought  upon  by  unaccustomed  emotions ; 
and  there  is  a  truth  in  the  play  of  character  which  reflects  the 
originality  and  freshness  of  studies  from  the  life.  In  one  respect 
the  story  is  pleasantly  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  not  a  soul  bearing 
a  title  of  any  kind  is  introduced,  even  incidentally,  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  The  man  to  whose  enterprise  the  town  of 
Dumford  owed  its  existence,  or  at  least  its  development,  is  not 
even  knighted ;  and  the  Parson  himself  is  the  only  person  who 
has  indisputable  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  tale  of 
hard  times  among  the  working  classes  ;  of  passions  excited  by  strikes 
and  privations  and  quarrels  embittered  by  an  employer's  tyranny. 
We  confess  to  knowing  nothing  ourselves  of  the  rude  local  dialect ; 
but  it  gives  one  the  idea  of  being  faithfully  rendered,  and  though 
it  is  employed  freely,  it  is  sufficiently  intelligible  not  to  interfere 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  story. 

The  Rev.  Murray  Selwood  is  a  somewhat  eccentric  and  quixotic 
young  clergyman,  who  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  venture  he 
undertakes.  He  has  been  looking  out  for  a  parish  that  shall  task  his 
superabundant  energies,  and  in  Dumford  his  wishes  are  gratified 
to  the  uttermost.  A  finer  field  for  disheartening  enterprise  no 
muscular  divine  need  desire,  and  his  predecessor  has  left  the  soil 
practically  uutilled.  The  former  occupant  got  on  fairly  well  with 
his  flock  by  simply  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices.  He  was 
popularly  known  by  a  half-contemptuous  nickname,  and  he  con- 
ciliated prejudice  by  dropping  in  at  the  public-house  to  smoke 
a  pipe  over  a  "gill  of  ale"  with  the  jovial  landlord.  The  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  factory  hands  of  Dumford  are  limited  to  the 
assertion  of  their  spiritual  independence  by  parading  their  de- 
testation of  priestly  interference.  Doing  a  hard  day's  work  for 
a  good  day's  wage,  they  despise  their  pastor  as  a  drone  who 
draws  his  stipend  for  doing  nothing.  Before  Mr.  Selwood  has 
even  set  foot  in  the  town,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  begin- 
ning as  he  means  to  go  on.  Walking  across  the  hills,  carry- 
ing his  night-baggage  in  a  little  hand-bag,  he  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  specimen  of  his  new  parishioners.  Tom  Podmore  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  stamp  of  the  native  who  welcomes  any  stranger 
in  a  decent  coat  by  "  heaving  harf  a  brick  at  him."  He  returns  a 
brutal  answer,  or  rather  no  answer  at  all,  to  a  civil  question.  In 
the  brief  interview  in  which  the  newcomer  asserts  his  ascendency 
Mr.  Fenn  introduces  the  Parson  very  artistically.  Selwood's 
bearing  and  behaviour  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  he  will  have  his  way  in  the  end  with  the  semi-barbarous 
industrial  roughs  of  Dumford.  The  manner  of  his  arrival,  like  his 
offhand  address,  shows  that  he  does  not  stand  on  ceremony.  The 
imperturbable  good  humour  he  opposes  to  Podmore's  coarse  in- 
civility shows  an  easy  conviction  of  superiority,  to  which  the  other 
insensibly  submits.    The  new  parson  is  evidently  neither  a  pre- 

*  The  Parson  0'  Dumford.  By  George  Jlanville  Fenn.  Loudon :  Chap- 
man &  Hall.  1S79. 
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cisian  nor  an  ascetic,  which  are  decided  points  in  his  favour.  He 
lights  a  pipe  with  an  air  of  intense  enjoyment,  and  presses  his 
pouch  of  excellent  tobacco  upon  Podmore.  He  laces  a  capful  of 
water  from  the  brook  with  spirits  from  a  pocket  flask,  and  insists 
upon  the  young  inan  sharing  the  draught.  He  mentions  inci- 
dentally that  he  is  fond  of  cricket,  and  rather  a  good  hand  at 
roundhand  bowling.  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  makes 
a  staunch  friend  of  Tom  Podmore,  and  the  friendship  subsequently 
serves  him  well.  Tom,  who  is  really  a  very  honest  fellow,  though 
externally  as  rough  a  diamond  as  any  of  his  comrades,  explains 
half  apologetically  that  he  has  been  "popped  "  (put  out  of  temper) ; 
and  as  the  pair  walk  on  together  towards  the  town,  they  chance  to 
come  across  the  cause  of  the  "  popping."  Of  course  the  .cause  is 
a  comely  young  woman,  who  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
Tom's  affections.  But  adventures  and  introductions  crowd  upon 
Selwood  before  he  reaches  his  parsonage.  With  the  comely  Daisy 
Banks  is  the  charming  Miss  Eve  Pelly,  whom  the  Parson  has  the 
opportunity  of  rescuing  from  a  quaking  bog,  and  who  acknowledges 
the  little  service  with  a  frank  sweetness  that  fascinates  him.  A 
little  further  on,  by  the  way,  while  sauntering  through  the  town, 
the  bricks  are  heaved  at  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
slag  or  refuse,  which  are  the  more  natural  missiles  of  the  people 
in  an  iron  foundry. 

The  Parson,  as  is  shown  by  results,  is  the  very  man  for  Dumford, 
aud  all  the  more  so  because  he  is  anything  rather  than  the  con- 
ventional clergyman.  He  makes  no  concealment  of  tastes  that 
might  be  regarded  elsewhere  as  barely  orthodox.  There  are  fish- 
ing-rods and  guns  in  the  corners  of  the  room  where  he  receives  his 
parochial  visitors,  and  there  is  an  even  stronger  defiance  of  popular 
prejudices  in  the  foils  and  boxing-irloves  that  are  displayed  on  his 
walls.  That  he  is  a  good  man  with  the  gloves,  or  without  them, 
he  has  very  speedily  an  opportunity  of  proving ;  and  in  a  row 
when  he  rescues  the  great  man  of  the  place  from  a  mob  of  his 
justly  infuriated  workpeople,  he  gains  the  affections  of  one  of 
the  most  stalwart  of  the  ringleaders  by  a  straightforward 
blow  delivered  from  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Selwood  happens  to  be 
rich  too,  and  it  turns  out  that  he  has  accepted  this  thorny  cure 
from  sheer  love  of  arduous  work.  The  way  in  which  he  extends 
his  growing  influence  by  action  and  example  rather  than  ser- 
mons, his  force  of  character,  his  ready  tact,  aud  his  genial  temper 
are  all  well  brought  out.  The  best  of  the  people  in  their  time 
of  trouble  turn  to  him  naturally  for  help  and  counsel.  It  is  quite 
intelligible  that  the  men  should  respect  their  cheery,  stalwart,  and 
straightforward  divine,  who  is  as  able  in  case  of  necessity  to 
knock  them  down  as  to  pick  them  up;  who  is  discreetly  generous 
to  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  alike ;  and  who  quietly 
refuses  to  take  offence,  however  offensively  they  behave  to  him. 
But  he  is  just  as  successful  in  winning  the  women,  though  he  does 
not  go  out  of  bis  way  to  flatter  them.  It  is  not  only  that  he 
Incomes  at  once  the  confidant  and  counsellor  of  Mrs.  Glaire, 
though  he  is  detested  by  her  son,  who  is  the  master  of  the  works. 
But  he  makes  even  a  more  absolute  conquest  cf  his  own  vinegar- 
tempered  housekeeper,  who,  though  she  can  never  lay  aside  her 
waspish  manner,  becomes  bound  to  the  Parson  soul  and  body. 
All  the  Dumford  folks  of  the  lower  orders  are  excellently  drawn, 
without  exception,  and  some  of  them  are  described  very  humor- 
ously. There  is  Sam  Slee,  the  good-for-nothing  husband  of  the 
Parson's  housekeeper,  with  his  grandiloquently  illiterate  speeches 
as  a  stump  orator,  and  the  struggles  between  his  self-consequence  aud 
his  appetite  when  he  is  filling  his  stomach  at  the  Parson's  expense. 
There  is  Jacky  Budd,  the  Parson's  gardener  and  the  parish  clerk, 
with  his  specious  pretences  for  shirking  work  and  his  unquench- 
able thirst  for  the  ale  to  which  he  professes  himself  profoundly  in- 
different. Of  a  very  different  stamp,  and,  next  to  the  Parson  him- 
self, the  finest  character  in  the  story,  is  Joe  Banks,  the  veteran 
foreman  at  the  works.  Joe  had  been  the  old  comrade  and  lifelong 
friend  of  the  father  of  Richard  Glaire,  who  had  made  himself  and 
his  fortune.  Joe's  staunch  devotion  to  the  widow  and  son  of  his 
old  comrade  has  a  great  deal  of  rude  chivalry  in  it.  Dick  Glaire 
is  one  of  the  basest  curs  we  have  ever  met  in  the  pages  of  fiction ; 
yet_ Joe  makes  it  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  in  "the  lad,"  and 
insists  upon  shutting  his  eyes  to  his  faults.  The  interest  of  the 
story  turns  in  great  measure  on  Glaire 's  licentious  pursuit  of  the 
daughter  of  his  kind  old  foreman.  Daisy  Bauks  is  pure  enough, 
though  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  deluder,  and  M°rs. 
Glaire  is  anxious  to  stop  the  mischief  and  save  the  girl  and  her 
scapegrace  son.  There  is  an  excellent  scene  when  she  sends  for 
Joe  Banks  to  enlist  his  assistance.  Banks,  after  one  violent  out- 
break of  temper  when  she  has  put  the  matter  to  him  from  the 
common-sense  point  of  view,  calms  down,  and  becomes  per- 
fectly good-tempered.  He  knows  Mr.  Richard  far  too  well  to  be- 
lieve he  can  mean  any  harm  to  the  lass  ;  and  not  even  the 
uncharitable  ideas  of  the  mother  can  shake  his  couviction. 
He  trusts  Daisy  as  he  trusts  Richard.  "  Seen  them  together  ?  " 
of  course  he  has,  and  many  times.  As  for  Dick's  kissing  the  girl, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural.  He  has  gone  courting  himself  in 
his  time,  and  so  has  Mrs.  Glaire.  And  he  remains  equally  im- 
perturbable when  the  old  lady  insists  that  the  only  honourable 
solution  of  Dick's  ambiguous  attentions  is  quite  inadmissible. 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Richard  marry  the  lass  ?  Daisy  is  as  sweet  a 
girl  as  ever  stepped,  and  good  enough  for  any  man.  Mr.  Glaire  is 
a  working-man's  son,  as  she  is  a  working-man's  daughter.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  he  has  for  Mrs.  Glaire,  can  she  drive  him  for  a 
moment  from  that  position.  Comedy,  as  might  be  expected,  turns 
to  tragedy  before  the  affair  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Daisy 
Bauks  has  disappeared,  and  though  it  comes  out  that  Mrs.  Glaire 


is  the  person  implicated,  of  course  suspicion  has  fallen  on  her  son. 
Banks  is  maddened  with  grief  and  rage,  and  in  his  determination 
to  be  revenged  upon  the  author  of  his  daughter's  ruin,  has  leagued! 
himself  with  some  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  place.  It  is  he' 
who  has  undertaken  to  blow  up  the  works,  which  have  hitherto 
been  dear  to  him  next  to  his  daughter.  At  the  moment  when  he 
is  bending  over  the  powder  train  to  fire  it  he  is  interrupted. 
Glaire  has  been  hiding  in  the  works.  Daisy,  though  her  love  has 
turned  to  aversion,  has  come  to  him  with  warning  of  the  mis- 
chief meant  him,  and  the  maddened  father  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  rascally  employer  and  his  missing  daughter. 

For  what  passes  in  the  circumstances  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book;  we  should  be  sorry  to  spoil  their  in- 
terest in  a  highly  exciting  complication.  Nor  will  we  do  more 
than  hint  at  the  upshot  of  Mr.  Selwood's  unspoken  attachment  to 
Eve  Pelly,  which  has  taxed  the  Parson's  extraordinary  powers  of 
self-control  to  the  uttermost.  Miss  Pelly  is  engaged  to  her  cousin 
Glaire,  and  the  Parson  knows  it ;  and  knows  besides,  far  better 
than  that  confiding  young  woman,  how  utterly  undeserving  is 
Glaire  of  the  object  of  the  Parson's  adoration.  That  he  tries  hard 
to  save  Glaire  and  to  keep  him  straight  in  spite  of  himself  is  only 
in  keeping  with  the  heroic  self-denial  of  the  man  and  his  inborn 
sense  of  honour  and  duty.  And  when  we  see  Eve  go  actually  to 
the  altar  with  her  cousin,  while  Selwood  has  most  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  unite  them,  we  doubt  whether  his  self-sacrifice  was  not 
criminal,  while  we  feel  that  he  is  submitting  himself  to  refinements 
of  torture.  If  a  clever  novel  is  to  have  a  happy  ending,  that  cere- 
mony must  be  interrupted  somehow  or  other,  and  all  the  chances 
are  against  an  interruption  so  unprecedented.  Our  suspense  is  con- 
tinued to  the  closing  pages ;  for  Mr.  Fenn,  being  far  from  a  com- 
monplace author,  is  just  as  likely  to  do  violence  to  his  readers' 
sympathies  as  to  let  them  lay  down  his  volumes  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 


Erratum. — In  our  article  of  last  week  on  "  The  Old  Year  and  the 
New,"  the  name  "  Mrs.  E.  31.  Ward "  was  by  a  printer 's  error 
substituted  for  "  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward." 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Now  ready,  VOL  TIME  XL  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Goth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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THE  GKOSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GROSVEXOR  GALLERY  — OPEN  DAILY  FROM  TEN  TILL  SIX. 
Galleries  Lighted  at  Dusk. 
Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 

QTATISTICAL  SOCIETY.— The  NEXT  ORDINARY  MEET- 

^  ING  of  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  Kind's  College  Entrance,  strand,  W.C.,  London,  when  a  paper  will  he  read  on  "  The 
Strikes  of  the  Tait  Ten  Years,''  by  G.  PIIILLIPS  BEVAN,  Esq.  The  Chair  will  be  taken 
at  7.45  P.M. 

E    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE    of   the  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION  will  he  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street. 
Adclphi,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  15th  and  16th  of  January.  The  Chair  will  he  taken  at 
12  o'clock  hv  Canon  BARRY.  Canon  BARRY'S  Address  w  ill  be  followed  by  a  Discussion  on 
Dr.  Lyon  Piavfair's  Kill  and  other  proposed  measures  for  the  Organization  and  Registration 
of  Teachers.  Papers  by  Dr.  1'OTir,  Dr.  Gladstone,  and  others,  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

-THE     TAY    BRIDGE     DISASTER. — At     a  PUBLIC 

-*-  MEETING  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Dundee,  on  Wednesday,  December  HI.  1K79, 
Proyost  BKoWNLEE  in  the  Chair,  it  was  moved  by  the  Kcv.  Dr.  WATSON,  aud  seconded  by 
Mr.  YEAMAX,  M.P.  : 

"  That  this  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Dundee  desires  to  express  its  deepest  sympathy 
■with  the  friends  of  all  those  who  were  suddenly  swept  into  eternity  by  the  stupendous 
disaster  at  the  Tay  Bridge,  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions, 
and  to  administer  the  fund  that  may  be  subscribed  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case." 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  ALEX.  SCOTT,  Clydesdale  Bank* 
Dundee,  and  by 

WM.   BROWNLEE,  rrovost  of  Dundee. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.-  CHEMICAL  PRO- 
FESSORSIIIP.-The  Council  invite  applications  for  the  Chair  of  CHEMISTRY. 
Salary,  £;100,  with  ft  share  of  the  Students' Fees.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent 
not  later  than  February  9,  1SS0.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  ou 
application  to  Edward  Stock,  M.R.C.S.,  Secretary. 

STROUD    LADIES'   COLLEGE,    Beeches  Green,  Stroud, 
Gloncestershire  Principals,  The  Misses  HOWARD.     FIRST  TERM  will  begin 

January  22.  Two  Vacancies. 

rrilE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  January  21,  at  CJ  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park.  W. 

IX/rORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  at  14  Radnor 

J-»J-  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Thursday,  January  15.— 
For  Terms,  apply  to  Miss  HARRIETT  COOPER,  Successor  to  Miss  Mary  Leech. 

BRIGHTON.  —  FIRST  -  CLASS  EDUCATION  for  the 
DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Every  educational  advantage,  combined  with 
careful  training  and  home  comforts.  Only  n  limited  number  of  Pupils  received.  House 
facing  the  sea.  Terms,  100  guineas.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  L.vmdda,  Treacher's  Library, 
Brighton. 

"DADLEY  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. — £50,  £50,  £30, 


£20.  _  Examination  begins  January  21,   Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radlcy 


College,  Abingdon. 


B 


RIGHTO   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

T)OVER   COLLEGE.— Board,  £40  Gs.  a  year.    Tuition,  from 

Thirteen  to  Eighteen  Guineas  a  year. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  Si. 

Apply  to  the  Kcv.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

KELLY      COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Master. 

II.  W.  TAYLOR.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  and  Assistant-Master 
at  Marlborough  and  Rugby  ;  Editor  of  "  Stories  from  Ovid  "  aud  "  Xenophon's  Anabasis." 
Assistant- Masters. 

J.  M.  Battex,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  First  Class  in  Classical 
Tripos,  1875. 

Rev.  F.  DYSON',  B.A.,  Tellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Third  in  First  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1877. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  23, 1880. 

HPIIE    ISLE    of   WIGHT    PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

Limited. -The  FIRST  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  29, 1880. 
Head-Master— The  Rev.  F.  K.  l'EN'TREATH.  D.D.,  Oxon. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Head-Master  at  the  College,  or  to  t'.ie  Secretary,  Cambrian 
House  Offices,  Ryde.  Isle  of  Wight. 

T  ANCASTER  SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  January  21, 

'  1880.  Board  and  Tuition  50  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  Rev.  W.  E.  Pryke,  M.A., 
Elead-Master. 


FULLANDS  SCHOOL,  TAUNTON.  —  The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  January  23,  1830.  /V,'/ra'na?-WJLLIAM  REED,  Esq..  F.C.P.  London. 
l',Vc-2V//i,-i>a(-Rev.  WM.  REED,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Mathematical 
Tripos,  1S09. 


T->  RUCE     CASTLE     SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— 

Unexcelled  in  healthiness  of  situation  and  beauty  of  grounds.  Buildings  and  internal 
arrangements  must  complete.  During  1879  past  or  i/re^ent  Pupils  have  gained  at  Oxford  a 
First  in  Final  Mathematical  Schools  and  a  Classical  Exhibition  at  Bnlliol  College  ;  abo  a  high 
plnce  for  R.M.C.  Woolwich;  A  Preparatory  department  for  Young  Boys.  lor  details  of  the 
School,  &e.  apply  to  Kev.  W.  Almack,  M.A. 


M 


R.  C.  H.  LAKE'S  SCHOOL,  "  Withernden,"  CATERHAM 

VALLEY,  RE-OPENS  January  20.   Boys  receive  individual  attention 


A  RMY,  COOPER'S  HILL,  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c. 

Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  R.  I.  M.  C, 


Addiscomhe,  prepares  PUPIL! 
Sons  of  Clergymen,  and  of  Indian  Ofhc 
Address,  07  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 


the  highest  places  have  frequently 
s  and  Civilians  received  at  exceptional  rates. — 


ryilE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

MAIDENHEAD).  — BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  tiie  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools;  also  for  the  Naval  Cailctship  Examination.  After 
the  Cliristmas  Vacation  the  Management  of  tite  School  will  he  in  tin-  hand-;  of  Mr.  E.  M.  PRICE, 
Mr.  F.  W.  S.  Prick,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  GiviLLIM,  all  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  meantime,  lor  lull  information,  apply  to  the  present  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  E.  II.  PRICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIOR  1'REPAKATOltY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite 
LITTLE  BOYS. 

XT    HART,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

■~ —  *  and  Mathematical  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  wishes  to 
prepare  a  tew  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Avalbn  House,  Eltham,  Kent. 

"FOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon, 

assisted  by  a  CambridL-e  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
tew  V  acancies. 

rFHE  GRANGE,  BUSHEY,  Herts.— Miss  WILKIE  receives 

a  limited  number  (TWENTY-FIVE)  YOUNG  LADIES  for  BOARD  and  EDUCA- 
TION. High-Class  Professors  from  London  attend  for  English,  French,  German.  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Music,  Singing,  and  Dancing.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Pupils  have 
annually  passed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination. 


r<AESIIALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  und  Military  Examinations. 

QCHOOL  for  BOYS,  arre  Five  to  Fourteen.    Recommended  by 

M  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jex-RIuke,  Ue:ul-Mastcr  of  Ru-by  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth,  D.D., 
77  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.  :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
For  terms  apply  to  Rugby  House,  77  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Term  begins 
Junuary  19,  l^sO. 

ARMY    EXAMINATIONS.— Professor  PRITCHARD  (late 

R.M.  Academy,  Woolwich),  and  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD  (M.A.  Oxon)  have  as  yet 


passed  18  Pupils  out  of  2t  sent  up  since  J 
1S30 — Wargrave,  near  Henley,  Oxon 


ly  last.  NEXT  TERM  commences  January  0, 


"ROURNEMOUTIL— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 

1  '  Sea). -J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  o« 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education — Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

WOOLWICH,    ARMY.— MORGAN     JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  *  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  All  sent  up  at  the  last  two  Examinations  of  Lieutenants  of  Militia, 
viz.  three  in  April,  and  two  in  October,  pa^ed  ;  also  three  last  July  for  Sandhurst,  and  ei^ht 
out  of  eleven  at  different  times  fur  Woolwich,  one  being  Second  in  July  1S77.— 50  Cornwall 
Koad,  Westbournc  Park,  W. 

TJIGH-CLASS    EDUCATION,  strictly  Select.  — The  Rev. 

J--1-  A.  C.  TODD,  late  of  the  Punjab,  India,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Legal,  Medical, 
Civil  Service,  and  other  Examinations,  at  the  Manse,  Tattenhall,  Cheshire. 

~ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  BELL,  Limpsfield,  Re.dhill, 

*^*-  is  now  able  to  undertake  the  Tuition  of  One  or  Two  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examina- 
tions.  Next  Term  begins  January  20.    For  further  particulars,  address  as  above. 

A    LADY    -wishes    to    recommend  the    SCHOOL  NEAR 

LONDON  where  her  Daughters'  education  was  finished.  Only  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN  of  position  received.  Sixteen  Pupils.  Large  detached  house.  Good  garden. 
French  and  German  Resident  Governesses.  She  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and 
kindness  of  the  Principal,  or  of  the  educational  advantages.    Really  an  educational  home. 

Special  care  bestowed  on  delicate  girls  References  to  Mrs.  Haldane,  1  Grosvenor  Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 

1VTONSR.   VALERE    FARIBAULT,   Professor   of  French 

-i-'-O-  at  the  C.  Public  School  and  at  the  University  College,  Kensington,  would  be  glad  to 
obtain  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a  large  SCHOOL  (Young  Ladies  or  Gentlemen).  He  will  also 
open,  in  January,  public  French  Classes  lor  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  receive,  in  the 
Evening,  Pupils  having  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Services.— For  particulars,  apply,  by  letter, 
to  M.  V.  FaiUBAULT,  33  Vv  arwick  Road,  Kensington,  S.W. 

A YOUNG  LADY,  in  her  Seventeenth  Year,  is  desirous  to  ob- 
tain Employment  as  BOOKKEEPER  or  CLERK  in  a  respectable  Establishment.  The 
highest  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  E.  S.,  73  Lavender  Grove,  Dalston,  E. 

JANUARY   ELECTION,  W0.-FIFTH  APPLICATION. 

AEPHAN  WORKING   SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.— 

^  '    An  Earnest  Appeal  is  made  to  the  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
and  Interest  on  behalf  of  GEORGE  STEEL  HOLM  AN.  the  youngest  of  three  Orphans, 
BgCd  Six,  Ten,  and  Twelve.    Both  Parents  are  dead.    The  Case  is  strongly  Recommended  by 
Lady  Br.OMi.KY.  30  Loughboroug'  " 
s.piare  ;  J.  P.  Bacon",  Esq.,  Ki 
Hill.   Proxies  will  be  thankfully 
Harbour  Lane. 


eh  Road.  B 


i  dead.  The  Cos 

ton:  G.  A.  SPOTTISWOODB,  Esq.,  New  Street 
reet,  E.C.  ;  Rev.  G.  K.  I'LINDT.  Rectory,  Denmark 
1  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ru&Sh'LL,  %>  Wellington  "Road,  Cold 


HPRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 

RECTORY  of  CATSFIELD.  near  Hawkhurst,  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  Good  Rectory 
House  and  31  acres  of  Glebe.  Net  (income,  exclusive  of  House  and  Glebe,  about  £320  per 
n  in  in  m. —For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  UKLL  i  Steward,  4!)  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.C. 

^TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 

-*-  VICARAGE  of  DALLINGTON,  near  UnwUhurst,  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  There  is 
a  suitable  Parsonage  House,  in  good  repair.  Net  income,  about  £'JM  per  annum.  Church 
recently  restored, — Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Bell  Si  STEWAUD,  49  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

^TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 

-*-  RECTORY  of  LLANELIEU,  near  Hay,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock.  Income, 
about  SUM  per  annum.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Bell  it  Stewaud,  49  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.C. 

TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 
RECTORY  of  LLANSAIXTFREAD,  near  Brecon,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock,  in  a 
most  beautiful  locality.  Good  Rectory  House.  Net  income,  about  £270  per  annum— Further 
particulars  of  Messrs.*  Bell  &.  STEWAUD,  4S>  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

'"TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 

RECTORY  of  LLANVILLO.  with  the  CURACY  of  LANDEVAILOG  TIE'R 
GRAIG,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock,  Mtuate  in  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  Tithe 
commutation,  £322  per  annum.  Good  Rectory  House.— Further  particulars  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  BELL  &  STEWAUD,  49  Lincoln's  Inn  I  ields,  London,  W.C. 


o 


VERLAND     ROUTE    and     SUEZ  CANAL, 


B 


Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  i-id  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  and  2b  Ccckspur  Street,  S.W. 

RIGHT  ON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.   Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BEXJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TPURNISH     YOUR     PIOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.—  2 -is,  2-19,  and  2.">0  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
und  lit. 20, and  21  Morwell  otreet.  W.C.  Established  1868, 


EARS'  TRANSPARENT 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  Skin. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 


SOAP. 


Prevents  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapi 


lealthy  Skii 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


5  ensures  a  Clear  Complexion  and 


GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  'T'lIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878.  —Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
PEY'S  COCOA  EXTHACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  thesuperfluousoiL  Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

^yiLLS1 

"WESTWARD  HO!-' 

WILLS'  "WESTWARD  IIO!"  NEW  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 

"  When  all  things  were  made,  none  was  made  better  than  Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone  man 'a 
Companion,  a  bachelor's  Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  snd  mail's  Cordial,  a  wakeful 
man  s  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.  There's  no  Herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven."—  Kinrrsh'tj's  "  Westward  Uo!"  In  1  oz.,2  oz.  &  \  oz.  packets,  lined  with  tinfoil. 

WILLS,.  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  

TTNION      BANK      of      A  U  S  T  R  A  L  I  A. 

yJ  Established  1837. 

Paid-up  Capital  fl,4«7.500 

Reserve  Fund    xiio.oou 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  granted  on 

the  Bunk's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
BILLS  on  the  COLONIES  arc  negotiated  and  sent  for  collection. 

DEPOSITS  arc  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  Loudon,  E.C.  W.  R.  MEWBURN,  Manager* 
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SIK  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  Liberals  of  the  city  of  Oxford  are  fortunate  in 
the  member  whom  they  have  for  some  years  returned, 
and  in  the  candidate  with  whom  he  is  to  be  associated  at 
the  next  election.  Mr.  Chitty,  indeed,  contributed  little 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  late  dinner,  and  when  the  parts  were 
distributed  between  himself  and  his  colleague,  he  may 
perhaps  have  felt  like  an  actor  who  is  told  off  to  do 
the  heavy  business  of  Falkland,  while  a  livelier  come- 
dian amuses  the  audience  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  or  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  lately  angry  with 
the  Chancellok  of  the  Exchequer  because  he  had  made 
a  speech  about  finance  at  the  Guildhall  dinner ;  but  even  a 
speech  on  the  Budget  of  the  year  is  more  exciting  than 
a,  learned  disquisition  on  the  land  laws.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Chitty  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent,  members  of  the  Bar ;  and  if  he 
is  elected,  he  will  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  he  was  less  immediately  fortunate 
in  his  subject  than  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  making  statements  and  expressing 
opinions  which  would  perhaps  have  conflicted  with  his 
habits  of  professional  calmness  and  accui'acy.  His  col- 
league understands  better  the  liberties  which  may  be  taken 
with  an  assembly  of  partisans  ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  con- 
siderate to  rely  so  far  on  the  ignorance  of  Oxford  Liberals 
as  to  assure  them  that  the  Turks  had  been  turned  bag 
and  baggage  out  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia, 
and  Montenegro.  Among  a  thousand  guests  there  must 
have  been  half  a  dozen  who  knew  that  long  before  the 
late  war  there  had  been  no  Turks  in  Servia,  and  that 
there  never  were  any  Turks  in  Montenegro.  Out  of 
Bulgaria,  indeed,  a  large  Mussulman  population  has  been 
driven  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  injustice.  In 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the  Turkish  inhabitants  live 
in  peace  under  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. In  the  same  spirit  Sir  W.  Harcourt  boasted  that 
General  Roberts  had  been  driven  out  of  Cabul  in  the 
middle  of  December,  while  he  failed  to  make  the  painful 
admission  that  he  had  fought  his  way  back  into  the  city 
by  Christmas  Day.  A  practised  political  advocate  well 
knows  that  it  is  his  business  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost 
the  prejudices  of  his  party,  and  for  the  time  to  be  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  unceasing  invective  which  has 
been  directed  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  produced  its  intended  effect ;  but  perhaps 
the  orators  of  the  Opposition  are  too  hasty  in  their  belief 
that  all  the  community  is  on  their  side. 

The  Liberal  party  at  Oxford  seems  to  be  not  altogether 
happy  in  its  mode  of  expressing  dislike  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  inscriptions  with  which  the  room  was 
decorated  was  the  remarkable  proposition  that  "  a  scien- 
"  tific  frontier  means  national  humiliation,"  and  the  motto 
Iviperium  et  Libertas,  which  was  probably  interpreted 
in  its  literal  sense,  was  turned  upside  down.  The  scenery 
was  worthy  of  the  eminent  performer  who  exults  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  in  the  universal  failure  which  he 
imputes  to  the  Government,  and  therefore  to  the  country. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  right  in  his 
anticipation  of  victory  at  the  general  election,  but  some  of 
the  evidence  on  which  he  relies  seems  to  bo  incon- 
clusive.   "  Wherever  I  go,  I  hear  but  one  voice,  '  Let  ns 


have  done  with  this  Government.'"  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  unanimity  which  prevails  is  confined  to 
the  party  which  wishes  to  have  done  with  the  Govern- 
ment. A  still  more  surprising  appeal  was  made  to 
the  testimony  of  an  impartial  witness.  "  A  states- 
"  man  who  has  reached  a  ripe  and  honoured  age,  who 
"  has  proclaimed  his  retreat  from  the  active  career 
"  of  official  life,  has  been  impelled  to  come  forward  with 
"  inexhaustible  energy  to  bear  his  testimony  against  the 
"  policy  of  the  Government.  You  know  what  that  testi- 
"  mony  has  been.  It  has  derived  a  tenfold  force  from  the 
"  disinterested  attitude  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  defined 
"  for  himself  in  political  action,  and  it  has  been  a  sentence" 
"  of  absolute  and  complete  condemnation."  The  quota- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  dispassionate  judgment  on  tha 
character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  so  daring 
an  experiment  on  the  credulity  of  faction  that  it  may  be 
suspected  to  have  been  introduced  for  a  special  object. 
At  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  busies  himself  with  such 
matters  as  the  discouragement  of  vaccination,  and  the 
payment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  reconsidered  his  determination  of 
retiring  from  public  affairs.  He  has  neither  granted  nor 
refused  the  demand  of  a  clamorous  section  of  the  party  that 
he  should  resume  his  former  position  at  its  head.  It 
may  be  conjectured,  from  the  emphasis  which  is  repeatedly 
laid  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from  official  life,  that 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  not  anxious  for  his  return.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  but  be  content  with  the  whimsical 
function  of  giving  unbiassed  evidence  against  the  Tories, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  party  would  be  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  grave  embarrassment. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  Sir  W.  Har- 
court's  comments  on  foreign  affairs.    He  had  the  candour 
not  to  affect  the  judicial  quality  of  considering  more  than 
one  side  of  the  question.    For  a  party  meeting  almost  any 
assertion  is  good  enough,  as,  for  instance,  "The] idea  that 
"  Austria  can  be  constituted  the  military  gaoler  of  the  Slav 
"  nationalities  is  a  conception  altogether  unworthy  of 
"  practical  statesmanship,  and  altogether  repugnant  to 
"  Liberal  principles."  Sir  W.  Harcourt  knew  that  Austria 
contains  a  large  Slav  population  ;  but  he  also  knew  that 
his  hearers  would  not  correct  any  defect  in  his  argument. 
It  was  the  Turkish,  and  not  the  Slav,  population  which 
resisted  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia ;  and,  unless 
"the  Slav  nationalities"  mean  Russia,  the  Austrians  are 
not  likely  to  oppose  their  aspirations.    If  Sir  W.  Har- 
court thinks  that  Bosnia  ought  to  have  been  made  an 
independent  Christian  State,  he  might  remember  that  a 
large  minority  of  the  population,  including  the  whole  of 
the  upper  classes,  is  Mussulman  in  faith,  although  it  may 
be  of  Slavonic  descent.     The  possession  of  Bosnia  by 
Austria  undoubtedly  tends  to  promote  the  result  which, 
has  always  been  thought  desirable  by  English  statesmen. 
Since  the  defeat  of  Turkey  it  has  become  expedient  that 
a  more  powerful  guardian  should  defend  Constantinople 
against  Russia.    Of  course  some  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
objections  to  the  policy  of    the    Government  are  well 
founded,  and  they  were  all  forcibly  expressed ;  but  the 
same  criticism  applies  to  his  Oxford  speech  as  to  nearly 
all  his  political  addresses.    It  is  incredible  that  he  should 
be  justified  in  contending  that  the  Government  has  never 
blundered  into  a  right  course  of  action  nor  ever  enjoyed  a 
gleam  of  good  fortune.    So  skilful  an  advocate  ought  to 
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recognize  the  rhetorical  expediency  of  giving  colour,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  assuming  that  there  is  something  to 
answer. 

Another  able  and  perhaps  still  more  zealous  Liberal 
delivered  on  the  same  day  an  equally  vehement  speech 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  with  a  complacency 
worthy  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  laments  that,  "  under 
"  the  guidance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Britain  has  fallen 
"  from  her  high  estate  among  nations."  Among  the 
crimes  which  have  led  to  the  decadence  of  England,  the 
difficulties  in  the  Transvaal  would  probably  have  been 
enumerated  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  argument,  attributed  the  supposed  misfortunes  of  the 
Government  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Carnarvon.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  comments  on  domestic 
affairs  were  more  remarkable  than  his  declamation  on 
foreign  policy.  He  believes  that,  if  the  Ministers  had 
confined  themselves  to  administrative  business  and  ordi- 
nary legislation,  they  would  have  been  stronger  in  the 
constituencies  now  than  in  1874.  "For  years  after  the 
"  great  electoral  catastrophe  of  that  spring  there  was  no 
"  sign  whatever  that  the  Liberal  party  were  recovering 
"  their  lost  position.  The  nation  persistently  refused  to  take 
"  any  interest  in  the  questions  which  they  presented 
"  for  its  contemplation.  It  heard  unmoved  their  speeches 
"  about  the  Regimental  Exchange  Bill,  the  Endowed 
"  Schools  Bill,  even  the  Empress  of  India  Bill,  and  they 
"  might  have  talked  till  doomsday  about  extending  the 
"  county  franchise  without  practical  effect  on  the  House 
"  of  Commons  or  the  country."  In  two  of  these  measures 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  a  right  of  property,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  admit  the  candour  of  his  confession  that  the  country 
cares  absolutely  nothing  on  the  merits  of  the  question  for 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise.  It  is  hard  on 
those  who  are  anxious  to  stop  short  of  extreme  demo- 
cracy that  its  advocates  should  appeal  successfully  from 
the  nation  Sober  to  the  nation  drunk  with  invective  on 
entirely  different  subjects.  The  Constitution  is  to  be 
changed  because  an  English  army  is  in  Cabul.  In  Par- 
liament Mr.  Trevelyan  has  urged  the  extension  of  house- 
hold suffrage  on  the  ground  that  it  was  popular  as  well 
as  just. 


RUSSIA  AND  EUROPE. 

THE  warlike  designs  in  Europe  which  have  lately  been 
attributed  to  Russia  are  improbable  to  a  degree  at 
which  they  almost  become  incredible.  Political  observers 
are  frequently  required  to  weigh,  as  accurately  as  cir- 
cumstances may  allow,  internal  evidence  founded  on  the 
interests  or  disposition  of  nations  and  Governments  against 
positive  proof ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  unforeseen 
caprice  deranges  the  most  reasonable  calculation.  The 
French  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia  in  1870  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
folly  and  fanaticism  would  at  the  moment  be  supreme. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  will  follow  so 
outrageous  a  precedent.  Some  other  explanation  must  be 
found  for  the  alleged  accumulation  of  troops  and 
warlike  stores  in  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  statements  of  German 
newspapers  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Power  which,  but  for  the  infatuation  and  corruption  of 
the  hostile  Government,  would  have  been  utterly  defeated 
in  Turkey,  will  assuredly  not  undertake  a  wanton  conflict 
with  the  most  formidable  of  existing  antagonists.  A 
Prussian  general  could  scarcely  hope  to  win  a  skirmish  or 
a  combat  against  the  armies  which  would  be  encountered 
beyond  the  frontier.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  aggressor  would  not  retain  possession  of  a  German 
or  Austrian  village  ;  and  probably  Russia  might  emerge 
from  the  struggle  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
Poland.  The  German  Emperor  publicly  stated  only  a 
few  days  ago  his  confidence  in  the  preservation  of  peace  ; 
and,  although  allowance  must  be  made  for  his  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  authoritative  assertion.  The 
explanation  which  the  Russian  Government  has  given 
in  answer  to  inquiries  may  not  impossibly  be  true.  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  the  result  of  the  Turkish  war  has 
rendei'ed  unnecessary  the  maintenance  of  a  large  force  in 
the  Crimea,  in  Bessarabia,  and  on  the  Armenian  frontier  ; 
and  economic  and  administrative  reasons  are  alleged  for 
the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  frontier  garrisons  to  the  Polish 


provinces.  That  a  great  military  Power  should  take  the 
simple  course  of  dispensing  with  armaments  which  are  no 
longer  wanted  would  be  a  violation  of  Continental  theory 
and  practice.  It  is  true  that  the  armies  formerly  quartered 
on  the  borders  of  Turkey  had  no  intelligible  destination  ex- 
cept to  effect  the  invasion  and  conquest  which  were  after- 
wards accomplished. 

Germans  who  feel  or  profess  alarm  as  to  Russian 
designs  ai'e  compelled  to  justify  their  fears  by  imagining 
the  negotiation  of  an  offensive  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  combination  may 
be  formed  at  some  future  time,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
has  in  his  peculiar  fashion  already  intimated  to  the 
new  French  Cabinet  his  intention  of  taking  vigorous 
measures  against  the  danger  when  it  arises.  But  for 
the  present  no  arrangement  of  the  kind  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  Russia  will  assuredly  not  provoke  a  single- 
handed  contest  with  two  great  military  Empires.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
rumours  of  Russian  intrigues  against  Austria  in  the 
Balkan  provinces.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  has,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and 
he  is  said  to  meditate  some  change  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Servians  also  threaten  to  give  trouble,  and  the  ob- 
stinate quarrel  between  the  Albanians  and  Montenegrins 
will  probably  furnish  occasion  for  conflicts  of  Russian  and 
Austrian  influence  :  bat  in  those  regions  the  struggle  will 
take  the  form  rather  of  diplomacy  than  of  war.  It  will 
not  be  safe  to  repeat  against  Austria  the  experiment  of  a 
subsidized  war,  such  as  that  which  was  organized  in  Servia 
in  1876.  The  Austrians  could  easily  crush  any  disturbance 
in  the  Balkan  provinces,  unless  it  was  openly  aided  by 
Russia;  and  a  war  between  the  two  Great  Powers  would 
at  once  bring  Germany  into  the  field.  A  Government 
which  has  neither  a  plausible  reason  nor  an  intelligible 
motive  for  war  is,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  internal  condition  of  Russia,  if  it  is  as  perilous  as  it 
seems  to  foreigners,  furnishes  a  reason,  not  against  a  tur- 
bulent policy,  but  against  an  enterprise  which  would  strain 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  which  might  probably 
end  in  utter  defeat.  It  may  have  been  reasonable  to  hope 
that  revolutionary  anarchists  would  be  conciliated  by  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  Turkey  which  gratified  both  ambi- 
tious and  fanatical  passions.  A  trial  of  strength  with  two 
great  European  Powers  would  offer  no  similar  advantage. 

Arguments  against  the  probability  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  may  not  apply  to  a  possible  quarrel 
forced  upon  England  ;  but  the  expedition  which  is  now  in 
preparation  in  Turkestan  is  a  guarantee  for  peace  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.    Reparation  of  the  military  failure 
of  last  year,  and  reassertion  of  the   supremacy  of  the 
Russian  arms,  will  be  popularly  approved,  perhaps  even  by 
the  revolutionary  faction.    It  may  be  convenient  to  find 
distant  employment  for  disaffected  regiments   and  for 
officers  who  have  incurred  suspicion.    It  will  be  thought 
expedient  to  divert  attention   from  periodical  attacks 
on  high   functionaries,  and  from  violent   measures  of 
repression  ;  and  ruinous  defeat  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
in    Central  Asia,   unless   indeed    General  Kaufmann's 
force  should  find  itself  in  collision  with  the  Indian  army. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  soino  or  all  of 
the  columns  which  are  to  converge  on  Merv.    The  Duke 
of  Argyll  himself,  in  spite  of  his  natural  predilection  for 
the  one  jest  of  his  life,  would  perhaps  now  admit  that 
Merv  will  not  only  be  occupied  by  the  Russians,  but  used 
as  a  base  from  which  Herat  may  be  threatened.  The 
Russian  newspapers,  which  almost  always  foreshadow  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government,  already  assert  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  an  understanding  on  the  subject 
of  Herat  between  England  and  Persia.    It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  the  Russians  hope  to  acquire  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  the  fortress  and  of  the  rich  district 
which  it  commands  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  but  the  uncompromising  partisans  of  peace,  that 
the  most  important  outpost  of  India  cannot  be  tamely 
surrendered  to  a  rival.     The  reports  of  General  Kauf- 
mann's  designs,  though  they  may  probably  be  founded 
on  fact,  are  obviously  exaggerated.    It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  an  able  and  experienced  commander  would 
attempt  to  lead  150,000  or  120,000  men  through  deserts 
where  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  would  be  a  match  for  any 
adversary  who  is  likely  to  oppose  the  march.    The  force 
which  was  checked  last  summer  before  the  Turcoman 
stronghold  at  Dengel   Tepe  would,  have  overcome  all 
resistance  but  for  deficiency  of  transport.    The  beasts  of 
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burden  and  the  camp  followers  attending  an  army  of 
100,000  men  would  starve  before  they  could  reach  the 
oasis  of  Merv. 

The  rumours  of  the  intended  concentration  of  an 
enormous  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afghanistan  are 
probably  spread  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  English 
Government,  and  perhaps  of  influencing  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Russians  believe,  perhaps  en-orieously,  but  not 
without  plausible  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  a  Liberal 
•Government  would  at  once  abandon  the  Afghan  enter- 
prise, which  has  not  yet  been  completed.  It  may  be 
thought  that  a  demonstration  of  force  and  of  hostile  designs 
will,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  accelerate  the 
process  of  retreat.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether, 
under  household  suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  expectations 
w  hich  would  have  been  falsified  at  any  earlier  period  of 
English  history  may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. To  be  frightened  by  the  threats  of  General 
Kaufmann  or  of  the  Russian  newspapers  would  be  not 
■only  disgraceful,  but  foolish.  The  Russians  may  cause 
annoyance  to  the  Indian  Government,  but  they  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  a  serious  trial  of  strength.  The  emis- 
saries, if  Mr.  Gladstone  will  excuse  the  phrase,  who 
have  lately  escaped  from  Tashkend  and  Samarcaud  may 
probably  provoke  a  serious  insurrection  in  some  of  the 
Afghan  provinces.  The  Turcomans  who  are  not  Eng- 
lish allies  or  dependents  will  almost  certainly  fail  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv ;  but 
Herat  will  not  be  a  prize  of  this  year's  campaign ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  a  collision  with  England 
will  be  deliberately  provoked.  Any  advantage  which 
may  result  from  bluster  and  from  inflated  reports  of 
military  preparations  will  be  justly  regarded  as  clear 
gain.  If  the  Nihilists  are  at  the  same  time  amused 
by  warlike  demonstrations,  another  desirable  object  will 
have  been  attained.  For  England  the  best  security  against 
a  quarrel  with  Russia  will  be  found  in  resolute  indifference 
to  menace. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  REPUBLICANS. 

THE  event  of  the  week  in  France  has  been  one  that 
was  certain  to  happen,  though  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  happened  have  given  it  an  exceptional 
interest.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  M.  Gambetta's  re- 
election to  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
there  was  room  for  doubt  by  how  large  a  majority  he 
would  be  re-elected.  If  the  Right  had  been  ill-advised 
enough  to  start  a  candidate  of  their  own,  the  Republicans 
would  in  all  probability  have  once  more  shown  a  fairly 
united  front.  But  the  Right  were  not  thus  ill-advised,  and 
it  was  consequently  open  to  the  Republicans  to  air  their 
divisions  without  doing  themselves  any  serious  harm. 
Having  this  opportunity,  they  took  care  not  to  let  it  slip. 
M.  Gambetta  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Chamber, 
but  it  was  by  less  than  half  the  total  number  of  the 
deputies.  Out  of  533  possible  votes,  he  secured  only  259. 
This  was  an  ample  number  for  the  purpose — indeed,  as 
there  was  no  opposition,  any  fraction  of  that  number  would 
have  been  sufficient.  But  it  was  not  an  ample  number  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  M.  Gambetta's  continued  popu- 
larity among  his  fellow-Republicans.  Of  course,  as  always 
happens  when  facts  are  inconvenient,  an  explanation  is 
offered  which  completely  accounts  for  them.  The  Re- 
publican deputies,  it  seems,  have  a  bad  habit  of  being 
unpunctual.  Advanced  as  they  are  in  general  politics, 
they  cannot  come  up  to  time  in  the  matter  of  voting. 
Like  most  theories  invented  for  a  purpose,  this  explanation 
has  itself  to  be  accounted  for.  Why  has  this  habit  so 
suddenly  developed  itself?  There  have  been  plenty 
of  divisions  which  the  Republican  party  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  attending  ;  how  is  it  that  upon  so  important, 
or  at  all  events  so  significant,  an  occasion  asM.  Gambetta's 
re-election  so  many  of  them  were  absent  ?  The  character 
of  the  occasion  was  perfectly  well  understood.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  would  be  closely 
scrutinized  in  order  to  detect  whether  M.  Gambetta  had 
lost  ground  with  his  party  during  the  last  Session.  Now 
that  the  Right  have  no  policy  of  their  own,  the  only  occu- 
pation left  to  them  is  to  speculate  about  the  policy  of  their 
adversaries,  and  M.  Gambetta's  position  in  the  Republican 
party  is  one  of  the  most  important  data  attainable  for 
constructing  such  speculations.  It  is  quite  incredible  that, 
with  this  fact  in  their  minds,  the  Republican  deputies 


should  not  have  got  to  the  Chamber  early  enough  to  vote 
for  M.  Gambetta,  if  they  had  really  wished  to  vote  for 
him.  They  would  for  once  have  hurried  their  breakfast, 
if  they  had  not  had  a  special  motive  that  morning  for 
taking  their  time  over  it. 

This  special  motive  was  plainly  to  convey  to  M.  Gam- 
betta their  displeasure  with  some  part  or  other  of  his 
recent  conduct.  What  particular  part  they  disliked 
differed,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  political  and  personal 
tendencies  of  the  deputies.  There  is  no  need  to  look  far 
for  the  reason  why  the  Left  Centre  dislike  him.  M. 
Gambetta  has  as  good  as  told  this  eminent  and  self-satisfied 
section  of  French  opinion  that  their  day  is  over.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  a  reserve 
from  which  new  Ministers  are  perpetually  to  be  drawn, 
and  M.  Gambetta  has  made  them  see  that,  in  his  opinion 
at  all  events,  the  supply  is  exhausted.  M.  Gambetta  has 
many  reasons  for  desiring  that  M.  be  Fkeyctnet's 
Ministry  should  last  for  some  time  ;  and  if  he  had 
thought  the  support  of  the  Left  Centre  in  the  Cham- 
ber, or  their  presence  in  the  Cabinet,  at  all  important 
from  this  point  of  view,  he  would  have  taken  care  that 
they  were  represented  in  the  new  appointments.  The  sup- 
posed value  of  M.  Waddington's  services  would  have 
supplied  a  natural  excuse  for  again  offering  him  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  M.  Leon  Sat  is  certainly  a  more  emi- 
nent financier  than  the  gentleman  who  has  succeeded  him. 
The  composition  of  the  Ministry  was  consequently  con- 
clusive as  to  the  future  relations  between  M.  Gambetta  and 
the  Left  Centre,  and  this  accouuts  probably  for  a  certain 
number  of  absentees.  The  dislike  of  the  Extreme  Left  to 
M.  Gambetta  seems  to  be  quite  as  decided  as  that  of  the  Left 
Centre.  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  recent  Minis- 
terial changes  has  been  decidedly  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Extreme  Left  wishes  things  to  go.  But  it 
often  happens  that  men  are  more  angry  with  those  who  go 
with  them  a  certain  part  of  the  way  and  then  stop  short 
than  with  those  who  refuse  to  go  with  them  at  all.  This 
feeling  naturally  becomes  more  decided  when  it  is  strength- 
ened by  personal  considerations ;  and  in  the  present  case 
personal  considerations  must  have  a  large  space  allotted 
to  them.  The  Waddington  Ministry  owed  its  fall  to  the 
attacks  and  defections  of  the  Extreme  Left.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  therefore,  the  leaders  of  the  Extreme 
Left  should  have  been  called  on  to  form  a  Ministry.  As 
soon,  however,  as  M.  Waddington  had  resigned,  there  went 
about  a  whisper  that  the  leaders  of  the  Extreme  Left  were 
impossible.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than 
this  statement ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  can  ever 
be  genuinely  brought  to  think  himself  impossible.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left  had  formed  any  such  self-denying  estimate ; 
and,  not  having  done  so,  it  irritated  them  to  see  it 
formed  by  others.  When  a  member  of  the  late  Cabinet 
was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  new  one,  and 
when  the  places  which  he  did  not  fill  by  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  his  former  colleagues  were  given  to  subordinate 
members  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  the  cup 
of  bitterness  overflowed.  M.  Gambetta  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  composition  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet, 
and  the  Extreme  Left  became  eager  to  show  him  what  they 
thought  of  the  part  he  had  played. 

This  may  not  have  been  the  only  motive  actuating  the 
deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left.  They  have  to  consider  the 
votes  given  to  them  as  well  as  the  votes  they  give  to  others, 
and  their  abstention  on  Tuesday  probably  indicates  the 
feeling  entertained  towards  M.  Gambetta  by  the  extreme 
party  in  Paris.  How  large  this  extreme  party  is  is  another 
question ;  but  that  thei'6  is  a  section  of  Republicans 
among  whom  M.  Gambetta's  popularity  has  greatly  declined 
is  indisputable.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  success  in 
France  that  those  who  think  themselves  as  good  as  you, 
but  who  have  not  persuaded  the  world  to  think  so,  are 
anxious  above  all  things  to  pull  you  down  from  an  emi- 
nence which  they  assume  without  inquiry  to  be  un- 
deserved. This  is  M.  Gambetta's  case  at  present.  Some 
at  least  of  his  former  followers  are  never  weary  of  asking 
with  Cassius,  "  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cesar  feed, 
"  that  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  "  The  reputation  of  M. 
Gambetta's  cook  and  M.  Gambetta's  table  adds  point  and 
pungency  to  the  inquiry.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  the  electors 
of  Belleville  that  outward  show  is  the  natural  and  decent 
accompaniment  of  high  place.  Their  object,  so  long  at 
all  events  as  they  are  excluded  from  high  place  themselves, 
s  to  proclaim  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  wanted,  and  that 
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if  high  place  and  outward  show  are  inseparable,  they  had 
better  both  be  abolished.  They  take  no  pleasure  in  the 
glories  of  their  representative ;  rather  they  hold  that,  in 
accepting  such  glories,  he  has  disqualified  himself  from 
being  their  representative.  It  is  another  question,  we 
repeat,  how  large  a  part  of  the  Extreme  Left  shares  these 
views,  or  even  whether,  if  those  who  hold  them  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  serious  effect  to  thcra,  tliey  would 
think  it  wise  to  do  so.  They  may  hold  that  they  have 
not  yet  used  M.  Gambetta  sufficiently,  and  that,  until 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  got  from  him,  it  is  better  not 
to  throw  him  away.  But  the  more  they  are  actuated  by 
this  prudent  feeling,  the  more  pleasure  it  will  give  them 
to  see  M.  Gambetta  slighted.  His  re-election  by  so  small 
a  number  of  votes  excellently  serves  their  turn.  They 
■will  be  better  able  to  endure  seeing  him  escorted  through 
the  streets  to  the  Chamber  if  they  can  whisper  to  them- 
selves that,  notwithstanding  all  his  fine  feathers,  less 
than  half  the  Chamber  voted  for  him.  It  is  even  possible 
that  this  agreeable  reflection  may  serve  to  some  extent 
as  a  safety-valve  for  their  wrath,  and  that  they  may 
be  less  angry  with  M.  Gambetta  snubbed  than  with  M. 
Gambetta  worshipped. 

Speculations  upon  how  M.  Gambetta  will  take  this 
indication  of  growing  hostility  among  his  own  party 
can  be  of  very  little  value  until  more  is  known  of  the  par- 
ticular object  which  M.  Gambetta  has  in  view.  As  yet  no 
one  can  say  with  any  confidence  whether  at  this  moment 
he  is  thinking  most  of  winning  the  game  or  of  taking  a 
particular  trick,  and  his  tactics  may  be  very  different 
according  as  he  is  aiming  at  one  or  the  other.  He  may 
wish  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  present  Chamber  or  in 
the  next.  His  thoughts  may  be  chiefly  turned  to  the 
deputies  over  whom  he  now  presides  or  to  those  among 
whom  he  may  hereafter  play  a  different  part.  He  may  be 
meditating  expedients  by  which  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  or  he  may  already  regard  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Extreme  Left  as  lost  to  him,  and  be  con- 
sidering in  what  quarter  to  look  for  its  substitute.  A 
man  of  M.  Gambetta's  fertility  of  resource  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  common  rules.  The  proof  that  his  hold  on  a  par- 
ticular position  is  weakened  may  suggest  to  him  not  that 
it  needs  to  be  strengthened,  but  that  it  is  time  to  abandon 
it  for  another. 


TWO  MINISTERIAL  SPEECHES. 

THE  choice,  or  the  accident,  which  determined  that  it 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  answer  Sir 
William  Harcourt  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unhappy. 
It  is  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  cham- 
pions more  unlike  the  antagonist  against  whom  they  were 
matched  ;  but  in  this  very  dissimilarity  lies  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  arrangement.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
nothing  if  not  jocular ;  but  his  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  political  low  comedy  is  not,  we  believe,  con- 
sidered even  by  his  admirers  to  have  been  a  successful 
one.  If  sarcastic  eloquence  of  the  superior  kind  were 
required,  there  are  at  least  two  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  who  (in  a  phrase  which  used  to  be  a  favourite 
one  with  Mr.  Carlyle)  "  have  fire  enough  inside  them  " 
to  consume  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  all  his  works,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  their  own  temperature.  But  to  bad 
jokes,  or  to  bad  attempts  at  joking,  the  best  thing  thatcanbe 
opposed  is  plain  common  sense  ;  and  of  this  no  better  ex- 
ponents can  be  found  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Smith.  It  happened  too,  very  pleasantly,  that  at  the  exact 
time  when  the  two  Ministers  were  speaking  an  allegation 
of  a  very  specific  kind  was  being  launched  against  the 
Ministry  by  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  last  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Baxter,  at  Forfar,  complained  of  the  "  wild, 
"  rollicking,  Imperialist,  and  revolutionary  spirit  "  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration.  It  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  are  most 
admirable  and  typical  examples  of  the  wild  and  rollicking 
revolutionary. 

There  was  not  unnaturally  a  certain  similarity  between 
the  topics  to  which  the  two  Ministers  addressed  them- 
selves. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  indeed  dealt  with  Ireland 
at  greater  length  than  his  colleague,  who  in  this  direction 
mainly  confined  himself  to  the  Home  Rule  question,  while 
India  and  Afghanistan,  with  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
did  not  meddle,  were  taken  up  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  announce- 


ment made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  respect- 
ing the  Government  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in 
Ireland  confirms,  though  not  very  explicitly,  the  rumours 
which  were  spread  on  the  subject  a  week  ago  ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  touched  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Church  surplus.  Mr.  Smith's  remarks  on  Afghanistan 
consisted  mainly  in  a  short  summary  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  summaries 
to  which  his  opponents  have  accustomed  us  by  being 
not  in  the  least  pictorial,  and  by  being  strictly  accurate. 
Both  Ministers  dealt  with  the  subject  of  finance,  and 
here  again  the  general  tenor  of  the  two  speeches  and  the 
kind  of  importance  which  may  be  assigned  to  them 
were  the  same.  The  opponents  of  the  Government 
have  made  a  very  great  point  of  its  supposed  financial 
delinquencies,  and  they  have  morepver  urged  that  point 
in  a  somewhat  curious  manner.  The  intricacies  of  finance 
are  really  a  sealed  book  to  a  good  many  people,  and  are 
taken  as  a  sealed  book  by  a  good  many  more.  Mere  figures 
indeed  do  not  daunt  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  ;  but 
it  is  felt  that  finance,  in  the  imperial  sense,  is  a  question  of 
arrangement  and  technicality  which  the  profane  outsider 
can  hardly  pretend  to  approach.  The  Opposition  argu- 
ment, therefore,  takes  this  form  : — "  Here  is  an  admittedly 
"  great  financier,  who  says  that  the  finances  are  in  a 
"  terrible  condition ;  who  will  dare  to  gainsay  him  ?  " 
The  answer  of  course  is  that  in  finance,  as  in  other 
matters,  critical  and  constructive  ability  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  devising  of  budgets, 
in  the  forecasting  of  the  probable  production  of  this  tax, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  diminishing  or  abolishing 
that,  neither  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
nor  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  may  be 
Mr.  Gladstone's  equal.  We  are  certainly  not  here  con- 
cerned to  argue  that  they  are  in  these  things  his  equals. 
But  hardly  the  most  audacious  of  partisans  will  deny 
to  cither  of  them  the  possession  of  ample  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  qualify  them  for  another  task,  the  estimation 
of  the  actual  present  financial  position  of  the  nation. 
Neither  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  nor  Mr.  Smith  is  a  person 
at  all  likely  to  be  deceived  on  a  simple  question  of  debtor 
and  creditor  accounts,  however  complicated  those  accounts 
may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the  extraordinary 
license  which  political  controversy  has  recently  permitted 
itself,  will  assert  that  either  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or 
Mr.  Smith  has  forfeited  the  character  of  an  honest  man. 
The  question,  therefore,  between  the  two  parties  stands 
for  the  layman  in  finance  in  this  position.  One  critic — 
able,  indeed,  and  experienced,  but  strongly  prejudiced,  and 
possessed  beyond  all  other  human  beings  of  the  faculty  of 
persuading  himself  of  what  he  wishes  to  believe — declares 
that  the  financial  situation  is  terrible.  Two  critics — not 
wholly  disinterested  it  may  be,  but  cool,  honest,  and 
thoroughly  qualified — declare  that  the  situation  is  not 
terrible  at  all,  but,  considering  all  things,  very  tolerable. 
The  average  elector  is  in  a  position  to  decide  very  fairly 
on  the  question  thus  presented  to  him. 

Ireland  and  Afghanistan,  Home  Rule  and  finance, 
however,  occupied  but  a  part  of  the  two  speeches,  and  on 
no  one  of  these  points  did  the  speakers  come  so  closely 
together  as  on  the  general  question  of  foreign  policy. 
Weai'isome  as  the  inevitable  repetitions  on  this  subject  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
right  in  dwelling  upon  their  necessity,  and  upon  the  still 
greater  necessity  of  treating  the  subject  seriousby.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  persistent  vociferation 
of  the  Opposition  has  succeeded  in  creating  for  some  of 
their  partisans  what  may  be  called  an  imaginary  history 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  main  incidents  of  this 
singular  chronicle  may  be  ascertained  by  inserting  a 
negative  into  the  propositions  describing  the  actual  facts. 
The  history  of  1S76-1880,  according  to  the  orators  of  the 
Opposition,  is  that  the  Russians  were  not  encouraged  to  go 
to  war  by  the  attitude  of  the  English  Liberal  party  or  of 
any  part  of  it;  that  they  did  not  reach  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  that  they  were  not  forced  back  from  those 
gates  by  the  attitude  of  England  backed  by  the  tardy  ap- 
proval of  Europe  when  Europe  saw  that  England  meant 
what  she  said  ;  that  the  efforts  of  the  English  Government 
have  not  been  constantly  directed  to  the  carrying  out  of 
those  pledges  which  they  undertook  eighteen  months 
a"-o ;  and  that  the  complications  on  the  Indian  frontier 
have  not  been  forced  upon  Ministers  by  circumstances  and 
persons  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  Ib  is  not 
very  easy  to  hit  upon  the  beet  way  of  treating  this 
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elaborate  legend.  If  argument  were  required,  the  argu- 
ment is  ready  to  hand  in  a  famous  passage  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  in  which  that  historian's  defence  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
anticipates  almost  verbally  the  account  of  the  preseut  situ- 
ation which  impartial  historians  will  have  to  give.  If 
Russia  was  not  stopped,  "it  is  certain  that  the  world 
"  believed  that  she  was  stopped  " ;  it  is  certain  that  Ministers 
have  "  succeeded  in  raising  the  credit  of  their  country  and 
"  in  lowering  the  credit  of  a  rival  Power  "  ;  that  England 
has  "  regained  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  her  neigh- 
"  bours,"  and  that  "this  change  was  produced  by  wise 
"  and  resolute  counsels  without  the  firing  of  a  single  gun." 
But  against  persistent  repetition  of  fiction  in  the  ears  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  not  in  a  position  to  investigate 
the  question  at  first  hand,  there  is  no  such  effectual  de- 
fence as  the  steady  repetition  of  fact.  Such  repetition, 
therefore,  necessarily  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
speeches  at  Sutton  and  at  Stroud,  and  will  necessarily  form 
a  part  of  any  other  speeches  which  may  be  delivered  at  other 
places  until  the  general  election  is  over.  The  question,  as 
Mr.  Smith  put  it,  is  whether  England  is  or  is  not  pre- 
pared to  maintain  her  position  as  a  first-rate  Power,  and 
probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  simpler  and 
better  way  of  formulating  the  test.  For  it  is  observable 
that  this  test  is  one  which  Opposition  speakers  rarely  at- 
tempt to  meet,  and  that  when  they  do  meet  it  or  attempt 
to  meet  it  in  any  way  but  by  a  direct  or  implied  negative, 
they  are  immediately  scolded  by  the  more  advanced 
members  and  organs  of  their  party.  To  people  who  can 
only  take  an  interest  in  the  details  and  incidents,  not  in 
the  main  object,  of  a  political  struggle,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  controversies  of  the  last  few  months  and  their  pro- 
bable repetition  for  some  months  to  come  will  only  be 
weariness.  Nor  is  there  any  other  means  of  avoid- 
ing that  weariness  than  by  keeping  the  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  end.  Controversies  about  this  or  that 
Blue  Book  and  this  or  that  letter  may  be  a  relief  now 
and  then  to  some  people  and  a  diversion  to  others. 
But  the  main  thing,  after  all,  for  the  defenders  of  the 
position  of  England  among  nations  to  do  is  to  meet  with 
steady  contradiction  and  reversal  the  false  assertions  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  late  events  which  are  now  more 
than  ever  becoming  the  weapon  of  their  opponents.  In 
this  irksome  but  necessary  task  the  two  Ministers 
who  spoke  on  Thursday  night  were  for  the  most 
part  engaged ;  and,  as  each  revival  of  the  legend 
is  brought  forward,  so  will  it  be  necessary  to  rebut  it  with 
a  revival  of  the  history.  Hard  pounding  has  done  a  great 
many  things  in  this  world,  and  by  hard  pounding,  unless  it 
is  opposed  by  harder,  it  is  even  conceivable  that  English- 
men might  be  made  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  three  years  ago  did  not  encourage  Russia,  and 
that  the  Russian  army  which  lay  for  weeks  at  San  Stefano 
was  a  dream  or  an  invention  of  Tory  statesmen. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

IF  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  resigned  his  South  African 
government,  his  services  to  the  country  in  his  latest 
employment  will  have  been  incomplete  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the 
war  with  Cetewayo  was  finished  before  he  could  reach  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.  The  success  of  his  subsequent 
enterprise  against  Secocoeni  was  well  deserved,  and  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  persons  of  both  the 
hostile  potentates.  Perhaps  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  enter- 
tains a  not  discreditable  preference  for  military  over 
political  employment.  It  will  be  for  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  consider  whether  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  shall 
once  more  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  There  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  precipitate  a  war  with 
the  malcontent  Boers,  with  whom  he  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  maintained  friendly  relations.  He  defended 
their  interests  with  doubtful  justice  in  the  matter  of 
the  arbitration  with  Cetewayo,  and  he  evidently  feels 
a  whimsical  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  element  in 
their  character.  No  other  English  administrator  of  equal 
rank  could  have  propounded  the  remarkable  doctrine  that 
the  Boers  acquired  a  kind  of  title  to  the  lands  of  neigh- 
bours whom  they  compared  to  Canaanites,  by  assuming  to 
themselves  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite  invaders.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  seems  to  have  in  some  degree  allayed  the 
hostility  of  the  Boers  during  his  visit  to  the  TranBvaal ; 
and  probably  no  other  representative  of  the  English 


Government  could  exercise  equal  personal  influence.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  renewal  of  his  commission  would 
probably  consist  in  the  uncertainty  whether  ho  would 
implicitly  follow  his  instructions.  If  he  should  fortu- 
nately share  the  opinions  of  the  Government  at  home, 
he  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  competitor.  His  popu- 
larity with  the  Capo  colonists  would  furnish  a  strong 
reason  for  employing  his  services  in  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  Transvaal.  It  would  bo  extremely  un- 
desirable to  alienate  the  good  will  of  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cape  by  any  measure  which  they  might 
deem  unjust  to  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen.  They 
might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  listen  to  friendly  repre- 
sentations of  the  increase  of  political  influence  which 
they  might  derive  from  federation  with  another  Dutch 
population.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment seems  to  have  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  Trans- 
vaal controversy. 

Though  the  Governor  or  Commissioner  of  the  Transvaal 
will  have  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  and  diplomatic  ability,  the  question  of  main- 
taining or  abandoning  English  sovereignty  must  be 
decided  at  home.  The  Government  will  be  required  to 
announce  its  decision  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  reasons  for  and  against  either  course 
of  action  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered.  Mr.  Froude, 
who  had  been  erroneously  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  an 
advocate  of  annexation,  has  lately  recommended  in  strong 
language  the  retractation  of  a  proceeding  which  he 
denounces  as  unjustifiable  and  unwise.  Nearly  everything 
which  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  equally  incurs  his 
censure  ;  and  the  Dutch  especially,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  colony,  may  cite  his  authority  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  the  English  Government  has 
been  systematically  wrong.  Freedom  of  speech  and  writing 
is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  sometimes  throws  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  government.  It  is  not  demonstrably 
necessary  that  an  able  and  honest  man,  possessing  special 
knowledge  of  a  political  subject,  should  publish  to  the 
world  all  the  conclusions  which  he  may  have  formed.  If  the 
Dutch  of  South  Africa  have  at  any  time  been  ill  treated, 
they  are  now  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  fellow-country- 
men of  the  English  settlers  in  the  same  provinces.  It 
seems  scarcely  the  business  of  an  eminent  Englishman  to 
remind  them  of  their  grievances.  Absolute  or  oligarchi- 
cal Governments  have  some  advantage  in  the  facilities 
which  they  possess  for  obtaining  confidential  advice. 
Since  the  fashion  arose  in  England  of  conducting  affairs, 
not  even  through  Parliament,  but  by  means  of  public 
meetings,  all  political  secrets  are  proclaimed  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  house-tops.  Those  who  have 
no  interest  except  the  promotion  of  the  public  good 
and  the  maintenance  of  national  honour  would  by 
preference  rely  rather  on  the  responsible  judgment  of  the 
Cabinet  than  on  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Froude  may  have 
disseminated  among  his  audience  at  Edinburgh. 

The  majority  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Transvaal 
have  proclaimed  their  antipathy  to  English  rule  in  a  form 
so  practical  that  it  constitutes  an  act  of  treason  on  the  part 
of  their  leaders.  Mr.  Pretorius,  Mr.  Kruger,  and  a  colleague 
named  Bok  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having 
summoned  an  Assembly  to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  quality  of  the 
proceeding,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  direct 
defiance  of  the  law.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  settle- 
ment of  the  main  dispute  will  anticipate  the  necessity  of 
a  trial.  It  was  impossible  for  the  local  Government  to  pass 
over  a  challenge  which  denied  its  authority  or  its  existence. 
Even  if  the  annexation  should  be  eventually  revoked,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  originally  void. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  statement  that  the  Transvaal 
would  be  administered  as  a  Crown  colony  was  perhaps  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  excited  protest  against  an 
imaginary  project  of  despotism.  K  the  province  is  to  be 
retained,  it  must  be  governed  by  some  means,  and  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  at  present  be  governed,  consistently  with 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  by  representatives  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  real  issue  relates,  not  to  the  temporary  mode 
of  administration,  but  to  the  permanence  of  English 
sovereignty.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  for 
retaining  the  Transvaal  at  any  cost  may  be  safely  disre- 
garded. A  retractation,  though  it  would  involve  an  ad- 
mission of  error,  might  well  be  the  smaller  of  two 
evils.  The  comments  which  might  be  uttered  by 
foreigners  on  the  supposed  proof  of  the  decay  of  Eng- 
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lish  power  would  be  harmless  plagiarism  from  Prince 
BISMARCK'S  reported  criticism  on  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  If  the  Boers  attributed  to  fear  an 
act  prompted  by  feelings  of  justice,  their  opinion 
would  not  affect  the  judgment  of  any  serious  politician. 
Some  presumption  in  favour  of  abandonment  is  raised  by 
the  almost  universal  conviction  that  the  annexation  was 
precipitate.  It  is  true  that  the  objections  to  the  measure 
then  raised  by  the  representatives  of  the  Boers  were 
neither  earnest  nor  general ;  but  the  assumption  of  autho- 
rity by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  sudden,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  surprise.  It  seems 
that  a  majority  of  the  Dutch  settlers  now  entertain  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
English  authority.  Some  of  those  who  join  in  the  agita- 
tion may  probably  be  acting  under  coercion  ;  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  If  the  only 
parties  to  the  dispute  were  the  English  Government  and 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  it  might  perhaps  be  prudent 
and  just  to  accede  to  their  demands.  It  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  to  ascertain  whether  the  more  com- 
plex interests  concerned  in  the  question  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Republic. 

Although  the  land  is  occupied  in  large  and  isolated 
tracts  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  the  traders  and  the  artisans, 
who  form  the  population  of  the  petty  towns  and  villages, 
are  for  the  most  part  English,  and  are  unanimously 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  English  sovereignty. 
The  assertion  that  they  would  resort  to  armed  insur- 
rection if  they  were  remitted  to  the  government  of  the 
Boers  is  not  in  itself  incredible,  though  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  made  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  states  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  amounts  to  two  millions  a  year,  some  time  since 
presented  an  addi'ess  to  Sir  Bartle  Fkere,  in  which  its 
members  strongly  deprecated  the  withdrawal  of  English 
authority.  Their  number,  and  the  amount  of  property 
which  they  represent,  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which 
accurate  information  is  desirable.  Another  and  perhaps 
greater  difficulty  arises  from  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
of  the  Boers  to  the  natives.  Mr.  Forster  has  opportunely 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  form  an 
enormous  majority  of  the  population  in  a  province  which 
the  Boers  regard  as  exclusively  their  own.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  protection  to  which  the  natives  are 
entitled  can  bo  given  except  by  an  actual  Governor. 
Probably  the  main  objection  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
to  annexation  is  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
English  Government  will  prohibit  both  unauthorized 
border  wars  and  the  modified  form  of  slavei'y  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  Although  they  might  perhaps  agree 
to  conditions  imposed  on  the  restoration  of  independence, 
there  would  be  no  means  of  enforcing  the  performance 
of  their  pi'o  visions.  No  population  of  European  descent 
is  perhaps  so  impatient  of  any  kind  of  government. 
Each  head  of  a  family  lives,  like  the  Cyclops  in  the 
Odyssey,  far  apart  from  neighbours,  and  almost  un- 
acquainted with  taxes  and  with  laws.  Their  last  President 
complained  that  they  would  neither  serve  against  the  enemy 
nor  provide  means  for  the  common  defence.  If  they  are 
left  .to  themselves,  they  will  probably  relapse  into  the 
anarchy  which  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of 
annexation.  All  these  various  or  conflicting  elements  in 
the  controversy  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
annexation  was  sanctioned  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
when  it  was  first  communicated  to  Parliament ;  but  later 
experience  may  have  modified  the  judgment  of  many 
persons.  The  most  positive  and  unhesitating  conclusions 
will  probably  be  the  least  valuable ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  stand  alone  in  imputing  to  the 
Government  a  disinterested  passion  for  despotism. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

THE  New  Year  has  opened  more  hopefully  for  business 
men  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  since  the  end  of  the 
inflation  period  that  followed  the  Franco-German  war. 
Prices  and  wages,  indeed,  are  still  very  low,  and  trade  is 
much  restricted ;  especially  thei'e  is  little  or  no  increase  in 
home  consumption.  Yet  there  is  a  decided  access  of  activity 
in  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  tone  of  business  men 
is  cheerful.  On  this  latter  point  the  annual  trade  circulars 
just  issued  leave  no  doubt.  Thus  respecting  Scotch  iron 
we  are  told  that,  while  the  average  number  of  furnaces  in 


blast  last  year  was  only  eighty-eight,  ther-e  are  now  at 
work  one  hundred,  "  and  there  are  indications  that  our 
"  productive  power  will  be  still  further  increased  during 
"  the  spring  months."  It  is  added  that  the  shipments 
and  railway  deliveries  show  an  increase  of  130,000  tons 
compared  with  last  year.  Again,  a  report  upon  the  jute 
and  flax  trade  states  that  the  advance  in  prices  since  the 
autumn  has  been  very  considerable.  And  another  report 
on  the  shipping  trade  runs  thus  : — "  For  the  first  time 
"  during  the  last  four  years  we  are  enabled  to  congratulate 
"  our  friends  npon  an  existing  cheerfulness  in  shipping 
"  circles,  founded  on  a  steady,  solid  improvement  in  busi- 
"  ness  generally,  and  what  may  be  not  unreasonably 
"  considered  a  positive  termination  of  that  period 
"  of  settled  gloom  and  stagnation  in  trade  which 
"  for  a  weary  time  seemed  to  bar  all  hope  of  change 
"  for  the  better."  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  to  any 
length  adding  to  this  kind  of  testimony;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  what  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  business 
circles.  If  we  turn  to  the  market  reports,  we  find  abun- 
dant support  of  this  opinion  in  the  decided  increase 
of  activity.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  of  briskness  in 
every  branch  of  the  iron  industry.  In  tin  last  week  there 
was  a  further  advance  in  the  standards.  Orders  for  new 
iron  ships  continue  to  be  received.  In  wool  the  demand 
for  home  manufacture  and  for  export  is  improving ;  and 
from  Manchester  we  learn  that  a  large  business  in  cotton 
was  done  last  week  at  advancing  prices.  All  the  other 
indications  of  the  state  of  trade  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  traffic  receipts  of  the  railways  exhibit  a  very  general 
and  nmxked  increase.  The  bank  dividends  already  declared 
for  the  past  half-year  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  rate  of 
interest,  the  profits  realized  have  in  general  been  equal  to 
those  of  the  last  half  of  1878 — a  time  when  the  value  of 
money  was  exceptionally  high.  This  result  can  have  been 
attained  only  by  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness done.  And  we  may  add  that  bankers,  than  whom 
none  are  in  a  better  position  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
actual  state  of  trade,  are  almost  without  exception  dis- 
posed to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  Lastly,  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
December  show  that  the  improvement  which  set  in  in 
July  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  to  the  very  close  of  the 
year,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  for  instance, 
being  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  November,  and  being 
much  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  any  previous  month. 
In  the  imports,  also,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
since  September  ;  and  this  is  not  due  solely  to  augmented 
purchases  of  food,  for  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture — such  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  raw  silk, 
and  wool — have  also  very  largely  increased.  This  double 
increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  in 
the  import  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  is  decisive 
as  to  the  state  of  trade.  Profits  must  be  fairly  remune- 
rative, to  say  the  least,  or  manufacturers  would  not  thus 
be  preparing  to  enlarge  their  outturn.  Even  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  food  imports  of  late  months  is  not  to  be  set 
down  altogether  to  the  bad  harvest,  much  less  is  it  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  paralysis 
of  credit  which  followed  the  Glasgow  Bank  disaster  caused 
a  shrinkage  in  all  business — in  that  in  articles  of  food  as 
well  as  in  other  things  ;  and  the  recovery  shown  during 
the  past  four  months  really,  therefore,  affords  evidence 
that  the  shock  to  credit  has  been  completely  got  over. 
Moreover,  the  increase  is  not  in  bread  stuffs  alone ;  there 
is  a  very  large  augmentation,  for  example,  in  tea,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  an  unfavourable  sign. 

The  evidence  thus  afforded  by  trade  circulars,  mai'ket 
reports,  traffic  receipts,  bank  dividends,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  all  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  there 
is  a  very  real  and  marked  improvement  in  trade.  Can  it 
also  be  considered  lasting  ?  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  yet  to 
answer  this  question  with  confidence,  but  the  improve- 
ment has  lasted  too  long  already  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  spurt.  It  began,  as  may  be  recollected,  with 
the  large  purchases  on  American  account,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  of 
iron  and  steel.  Thcso  purchases  came  at  a  time  when 
prices  generally,  as  Mr.  Gifeex  has  shown,  had  fallen  to 
a  lower  level  than  had  been  known  since  the  great  gold 
discoveries;  and  when,  therefore,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  they  had  sunk  below  what  the  circumstances 
really  warranted.  In  like  manner,  wages  had  been  cut 
down  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Economies  had  been  en- 
forced in  every  department  of  business,  and  production 
had  been  restricted  to  the  measure  of  the  existing  consump- 
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tion,  if  not  even  below  it.  To  take  a  single  instance,  ont  of  | 
154  blast  furnaces  in  Scotland,  the  average  blowing  last  year 
was  only  88.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  inevitable  that 
even  a  slightly  increased  demand  should  have  a  very  con-  J 
siderable  effect.  The  large  American  purchases  operated 
in  another  way.  During  the  long  period  of  stagnation 
and  weak  credit,  traders  generally  had  allowed  their  stocks  1 
of  goods  to  run  down,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  a  better 
demand  naturally  compelled  them  to  replenish.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  depressions  the 
psychological  element  plays  a  very  great  part.  The  fear 
of  loss,  the  suspicion  that  customers  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
the  apprehensions  excited  by  rumours  of  failures,  are 
quite  as  influential  in  checking  business  as  actual  losses 
themselves.  While  such  is  their  temper,  bankers  restrict 
the  accommodation  which  they  afford  to  merchants,  and 
merchants,  in  their  turn,  are  obliged  to  limit  their  trans- 
actions in  proportion  to  this  restriction  of  credit.  In 
many  cases,  too,  hard  cash  is  insisted  upon  before  goods 
will  be  parted  with.  Now  in  the  course  of  last  summer  this 
distrustful  state  of  mind  began  to  pass  away.  The  liquida- 
tions of  1875  and  of  the  last  quarter  of  1878  had  cleared 
away^so  much  of  the  bad  business  which  had  previously  accu- 
mulated that  confidence  began  slowly  to  revive.  It  was  com- 
pletely restored  when  the  American  purchases  gave  a  sudden 
stimulus  to  the  iron  trade,  and  imparted  value  to  proper- 
ties which  a  few  months  previously  had  appeared  worth- 
less. The  transition  was  rapid  and  its  effects  were  great. 
Facilities  of  credit  long  withheld  not  only  enabled  legiti- 
mate trade  to  expand,  but  gave  speculators  the  means  to 
step  in  and  exaggerate  the  improvement.  Still,  although 
speculation  was  active,  a  considerable  part  of  the  move- 
ment was  real.  Another  influence  which  helped  the  re- 
vival was  the  improvement  in  the  silver  market,  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  German  sales  of  the  metal.  This  im- 
provement not  only  lessened  very  greatly  the  losses  of 
merchants  trading  with  the  silver-using  countries,  but  it 
relieved  the  Eastern  banks  from  very  grave  difficulties. 
In  the  last  place,  the  cessation  of  famines  in  India  and 
China  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  vast 
populations  of  those  countries  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 
Eastern  trade.  The  causes  tending  to  produce  a  business 
revival  are  thus  many  and  powerful,  and  we  should  conse- 
quently have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  improvement  which  we  witness  will  prove  lasting,  as 
it  is  already  substantial,  were  it  not  for  two  drawbacks  of 
very  formidable  magnitude. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  agricultural  depression.  In 
past  times  economists  were  accustomed  to  regard  a  good 
harvest  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  ;  but  we 
have  now  had  four  bad  harvests  in  succession,  and  the  last 
is  also  the  worst  that  has  been  known  by  the  present 
generation.  Nor  is  it  only  the  corn  crops  that  have  been 
bad.  The  year  has  been  a  disappointment  to  fai'mers  in 
almost  every  particular.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
moment  of  agricultural  depression  will  also  prove  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  great  trade  revival.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  we  have  long  ceased  in  this  country 
to  depend  for  our  food  upon  the  produce  of  our  own  soil. 
Even  in  good  years  we  import  half  the  bread  we  eat,  and 
the  quantity  of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  which  we  draw 
from  abroad  increases  constantly  and  steadily.  The 
additional  food  we  shall  have  to  buy  this  year  does  not 
therefore  make  so  much  difference  as  at  first  sight  might 
be  thought.  In  former  times  a  bad  harvest  checked  trade 
because  it  raised  exorbitantly  the  price  of  bread,  and 
thereby  left  the  working  classes  so  little  money  to  expend 
upon  other  things  that  the  trades  dependent  upon  them 
suffered  severely.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
this  year  has  not  been  material.  In  fact,  the  blockade 
of  the  South  Russian  ports  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  had  practically  as  great  an  influence  as  our  last 
bad  harvest.  Were  this  the  only  effect  of  the  bad  harvest, 
then  it  could  not  materially  check  trade.  But,  follow- 
ing as  it  did  on  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  it  has  aggra- 
vated the  agricultural  depression  in  this  countiy,  and  in 
Ireland  has  produced  distress  so  dire  as  to  be  bordering 
upon  famine.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  agriculture  is 
still  the  greatest  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  clear 
that  its  depression  must  have  a  serious  influence  upon 
the  general  prosperity.  The  agricultural  classes  have  not 
the  means  of  spending  on  their  usual  scale  in  the  towns, 
and  necessarily  the  towns  must  suffer  in  consequence.  It 
is  then  a  very  interesting  problem  whether  the  revival  of 
trade  can  prove  lasting.    The  other  drawback  to  which 


we  have  referred  is  presented  by  the  political  condition  of 
the  Continent.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire 
what  are  the  real  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other,  or 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  of  war 
which  so  widely  prevail.  But  our  examination  of  the 
trade  prospects  of  the  new  year  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  those  apprehensions.  Business  men 
have  to  take  into  consideration,  when  planning  operations 
that  will  occupy  much  time,  the  chances  of  peace  and 
war ;  and  should  the  latter  preponderate,  the  inducement 
is  to  keep  their  capital  well  in  hand.  The  prospects  of 
the  new  year,  then,  are  brighter  or  darker  according  to 
the  estimate  that  may  be  formed  of  the  probable  action  of 
the  great  military  Powers. 


UNREDEEMED  ITALY. 

THE  Italia  Irredenta  movement,  which  all  moderate 
people  hoped  we  had  long  heard  the  last  of,  has  lately 
received  an  unexpected  impulse.  General  Avezzana,  a 
leader  of  the  cause,  died  recently.  His  funeral  at  Rome 
was  largely  attended,  and  among  the  chief  mourners 
were  two  members  of  the  Italian  Cabinet.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  that  can  be  called  more  than  indiscreet,  for 
the  honour  was  professedly  paid  to  the  man,  and  not  to  the 
cause  with  which  he  was  identified.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  Ministers  that  the  funeral  should 
not  be  made  the  occasion  of  any  political  demonstration. 
But  when  the  ceremony  took  place  the  bargain,  if  made, 
was  not  kept ;  the  flags  of  the  party,  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican flags,  were  displayed  ;  disturbances  took  place  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  police  ;  and  the  Ministers 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  gravely  compro- 
mised. But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Signor  Imbkiani, 
the  President  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  Association,  has  since 
published  a  statement  in  which  he  declares  that,  in  a  pre- 
vious interview  with  one  or  two  members  of  the  Italian 
Ministry,  he  received  assurances  from  them  that  the 
aspirations  of  his  party  were  shared  by  the  Government, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  weakness  of  Italy  which  led 
them  to  think  any  immediate  action  in  the  matter 
inopportune.  To  this  statement  of  Signor  Imbriani  a  cate- 
gorical denial  has  been  given  officially  by  the  Italian 
Government ;  and  although  this  denial  has  not  met  with 
universal  credence,  either  in  Italy  or  abroad,  it  is  only  fair 
to  suppose  that  between  the  two  parties  who  thus  flatly 
contradict  one  another  there  is  no  more  than  such  a  mis- 
understanding as  may  arise  among  honourable  men.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  which  Signor  Imbkiani  and  the 
Italian  Cabinet  may  be  left  to  settle  between  themselves. 
But  in  the  present  critical  state  of  European  politics  any- 
thing that  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  two 
Great  Powers  has  an  interest  for  all  of  them ;  and  this 
unlucky  incident  will  lead  many  persons  to  think  afresh 
on  the  relations  of  Italy  and  Austria,  and  on  the  reaction 
which  any  quarrel  between  them  might  have  on  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe. 

From  1815  to  1866  Italy  and  Austria  were  natural  and 
irreconcilable  enemies.  Until  the  war  of  1859  Austria  ruled 
directly  over  two  of  the  richest  Italian  provinces,  and  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  over  the  policy  of  all  the  other 
Italian  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Piedmont.  But 
in  1859  Austria  was  driven  from  Louibardy,  and  the  smaller 
Italian  States,  which  had  been  virtually  her  vassals,  were 
absorbed  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1S66  she  was 
forced  to  surrender  Venice.  The  result  was  a  happy  one 
for  Austria,  for  Italy,  and  for  Europe.  The  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Italy  and  from  Germany  has  turned  her 
course  eastwards,  where  it  is  probable  that  a  great  future 
awaits  her  ;  it  has  changed  the  old  rivalry  and  enmity  with 
Prussia  into  an  alliance  which  has  every  natural  element  of 
stability  about  it ;  and  it  has  removed  two  of  the  standing 
dangers  to  European  peace.  Italy,  which  had  been  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  geographical  expression  into  a  Great 
Power,  had  a  work  of  organization  set  before  her  at  home, 
and  has  still,  which  will  give  her  peaceful  employment  for 
many  years  to  come.  If  there  is  a  Power  in  Europe  with- 
out a  grievance  against  its  neighbours,  which  enjoys  the 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  other  countries,  and  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  which  imperatively  demands  a  peaceful 
foreign  policy,  that  Power  is  Italy.  And  yet  Italy  has 
contrived  to  make  herself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Austria, 
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and  is  generally  talked  of  in  the  English  and  Continental 
press  as  a  country  likely  to  have  a  hand  in  the  next  Euro-  j 
pean  war.    And  the  sore  point  from  which  all  this  mischief 
is  to  spread  is  Italia  Irredenta. 

Unredeemed  Italy  is  a  term  of  elastic  significance.  In 
the  mouths  of  some  it  appears  to  mean  only  the  Trentino, 
and  the  East  coast  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste.  In  the  mouths  of  bolder  or  more  imaginative  be- 
lievers it  includes  in  addition  Nice, the  Swiss  canton  of  Ti- 
cino,  and  the  island  of  Malta.  To  carry  out  the  programme 
of  the  party,  war  with  Austria,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  either  separately  or  simultaneously,  would  be 
requisite ;  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  none  of  these 
Powers  would  make  a  present  to  Italy  of  the  provinces 
and  the  island  in  question.  Put  in  these  terms,  the 
programme  of  the  party  is  too  absurd  for  discussion  ; 
since  there  is  not  one  of  these  Powers,  except  Switzerland, 
which  could  not  with  the  greatest  ease  hold  its  own 
against  Italy,  and  do  Italy  incomparably  more  mischief  than 
Italy  could  inflict  upon  them.  Switzerland  is  maintained 
by  Europe  as  a  neutral  State  ;  but,  even  if  Switzerland 
were  left  to  its  own  rcsom-ces,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Italy  could  wrest  the  Ticino  from  that  fearless  and  stub- 
born little  State.  Further,  the  party  which  raises  the  cry 
in  Italy  does  not  number  in  its  ranks  a  single  one  of  the 
serious  and  i-esponsible  Italian  statesmen.  It  has  the 
blessing  of  Garibaldi  ;  but  the  old  hero  is  recognized  all 
over  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Italy,  as  a  man 
whose  political  part  is  solely  revolutionary.  Moreover, 
apart  from  the  impracticability  of  the  programme,  its 
justice  is  more  than  questionable.  Trieste  has  been  for 
close  on  five  hundred  years  in  possession  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  never  formed  part  of  Italy  at  all.  The 
Trentino  has  been  for  centuries  in  the  same  hands,  and  its 
capital  is  only  known  to  the  majority  of  persons  as  the 
place  where  the  great  Council  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  Charles  V.  The  Ticino  is  in  great  part  an  old  con- 
quest made  centuries  ago  by  the  Forest  Cantons  of 
Switzerland.  More  could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  war  with 
France  for  the  recovery  of  Nice,  mad  as  that  would  be ; 
but  it  is  against  Austria,  whose  claim  to  the  so-called  un- 
redeemed provinces  is  as  good  as  any  historical  claim  can 
be,  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  party  are  directed.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  population 
of  the  chief  Austrian  seaport  or  of  the  Trentino  are 
anxious  to  break  the  old  historical  tie  which  connects 
them  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  but  these  are  details 
which  people  who  march  in  processions  and  wave  flags  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about.  It  is  true  that  the  principle 
of  nationality,  like  all  other  principles,  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  practical  life  except  roughly  and  with  many  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  true  that  one  of  the  toughest  States  in 
Europe,  Switzerland,  exists  and  has  existed  for  centuries 
in  direct  defiance  of  this  principle,  and  that  in  hardly  one 
State  is  it  carried  out  with  logical  completeness.  If,  then, 
the  programme  is  so  silly  and  the  men  who  preach  it  so 
insignificant,  where  does  the  danger  of  it  lie,  and  why 
should  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it  ? 

It  lies  in  the  fact  that  Italy  is  a  country  with  Parlia- 
mentary institutions,  and  a  country  in  which  the  political 
centre  of  gravity  lies  in  Parliament.  The  Crown  in  Italy 
is  a  cipher ;  and  the  praise  has  been  justly  earned  by  the 
excellent  man  who  now  occupies  the  throne  that  he  con- 
tents himself  with  subscribing,  on  true  constitutional 
principles,  to  all  that  his  advisers  set  before  him.  Among 
the  leading  politicians  in  Italy  there  are  men  of  great 
talent  and  high  character ;  but  there  is  no  one  with  the 
prestige  and  the  influence  to  make  Parliament  and  the 
country  follow  him ;  and  the  men  of  most  experience  and 
influence  happen  to  be  out  of  office.  Political  parties  in 
Italy  are  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  and  inextricable 
confusion,  divided  from  one  another  by  no  principle,  ani-  j 
mated  by  no  idea,  aiming  at  no  end.  They  are  likely  to  re- 
main so  until  the  Clerical  party  comes  forward  to  take  an 
active  share  in  public  life,  and  thus  gives  Parliament  some- 
thing to  fight  about.  But  at  present  the  question  is,  Who 
shall  be  Minister  ?  It  is  this  and  nothing  more.  The  new 
Minister  is  not  expected  to  do  anything  which  the  one 
whom  he  supplants  did  not  or  could  not  do  ;  but  he  must 
partake  of  the  cares  and  the  sweets  of  office.  When 
rivalries  are  excited,  and  when  chances  are  evenly 
balanced,  the  temptation  to  win  by  any  means  be- 
comes irresistible.  Hitherto  the  Italia  Irredenta  cry 
has  been  a  good  card  to  play.  The  Ministry  could, 
on  the  one  hand,  give  the  extreme  Radicals  ground  to  hope 


that  it  shared  their  aspirations,  and  thus  win  their  sup- 
port ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  could  always,  in  private  expla- 
nations with  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  in  official 
utterances  in  the  press,  represent  the  movement  as  merely 
the  work  of  a  few  hot-headed  and  irresponsible  dema- 
gogues, whose  acts  a  constitutional  government  cannot 
always  control.  The  time  comes  in  the  end  when  this 
double  game  can  no  longer  be  played ;  but  for  awhile  it 
answers.  If  Europe  were  tranquil,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  give  a  second  thought  to  what  is  at  bottom 
merely  a  move  in  Italian  home  politics.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, all  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  any  spark 
may  light  a  train  which  will  set  the  whole  Continent  in  a 
blaze.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  any  connivance  of 
the  Italian  Government  at  this  movement  a  character 
of  extreme  and  criminal  folly.  Should  the  movement  go 
on  much  longer  with  the  collusion  of  the  Cabinet,  no  one 
would  blame  the  Austrian  Government  for  striking  first 
and  striking  hard.  Italy  is  not  strong ;  but  just  as  the 
Italia  Irredenta  party  may  turn  the  scale  in  home  politics, 
so  Italy  may  turn  the  scale  in  a  European  war.  The  mere 
fact,  moreover,  that  this  movement  goes  on  unchecked 
year  after  year,  however  it  may  be  disowned  by  responsible 
statesmen,  must  inevitably  breed  bad  feeling  between 
Italy  and  other  countries,  and  must  inevitably  lead  the 
mass  of  the  Italian  people,  who  are  both  ignorant 
and  imaginative,  to  fancy  that  they  are  wronged  by 
Trieste  and  Trent  not  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  the  antecedents  of  the  men  now  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Italy  reassuring.  The  time  was  when 
their  natural  place  would  have  been  at  the  front  of  the 
Italia  Irredenta  party  ;  and,  though  some  old  Republicans 
and  Mazzinists  are  now  among  the  safest  and  most  cautious 
members  of  the  moderate  party,  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
a  similar  conversion  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  certain 
among  the  present  Italian  Ministers.  It  would  probably 
be  as  great  an  aspersion  on  their  character  as  it  would  be 
a  compliment  to  their  intelligence  to  suppose  that  they 
are  devising  Machiavellian  schemes  for  remodelling  the 
map  of  Europe.  But  little  causes  and  unwise  pei'sons  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  and  further  coquetting  with 
this  agitation  may  give  the  Italian  Government  unpleasant 
proof  that  it  has  been  playing  with  edged  tools.  An  un- 
redeemed Italy  there  is,  of  which  anybody  who  takes  a 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Naples  may  see  a  specimen ; 
it  is  thence,  and  not  from  Trieste  and  the  Trentino,  that 
the  grido  di  dolore  ascends  to  which,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  the  House  of  Savoy  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
insensible. 


FOOD  AND  FLEETS. 

THE  long  period  of  commercial  stagnation  which  this 
country  has  but  just  left  behind  has  been  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  absence  of  serious  distress.  All  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  distress  wei'e  present  in  abundance,  but 
not  the  distress  itself.  Wages  were  low,  and  work  was 
exceedingly  slack.  The  best  thing  almost  that  could 
happen  to  an  artisan  was  to  be  employed  three  days  a 
week,  for  the  alternative  commonly  was  not  to  be  em- 
ployed at  all.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  has  been  no  very 
startling  increase  of  pauperism,  no  large  recourse  to 
private  charity,  and  no  apjDeal  whatever  for  Government 
aid.  The  working  classes  have  come  through  their 
trouble  poorer,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  by  the  exhaustion 
of  their  savings,  but  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice  of  inde- 
pendence than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  similar  circum- 
stances. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  this  good  fortune.  No  amount  of  previous 
frugality  would  have  enabled  the  English  artisans  to 
stand  up  against  so  long-continued  a  depression  if  the  cost 
of  living  had  not  grown  less  as  the  means  of  living  became 
harder  to  find.  Prices,  especially  of  food,  were  so  low 
that  a  man  working  half-time  might  be  almost  as  well  off 
as  a  few  years  before  he  would  have  been  when  working 
whole  time.  Distress  in  its  worst  forms  can  hardly  be 
general  in  England  so  long  as  bread  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  and  during  the  worst  pinch  of  the  recent  distress 
bread  was  very  cheap  indeed.  Speakers  at  agricultural 
meetings  who  hint  their  regrets  that  protective  duties 
have  been  unwisely  abandoned  have  evidently  never  con- 
sidered what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  country  if 
they  had  been  still  in  existence.  With  bread  selling  at  a 
price  which  would  have  yielded  a  profit  to  the  Engli.^ 
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farmer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  must  have  starved.  That  England  has  been  saved 
from  wholesale  depopulation,  or  from  serious  disturbance, 
is  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  legislation.  Never 
have  the  benefits  of  Free-trade  been  so  manifest  as  at  the 
very  time  which  a  few  short-sighted  politicians  have  singled 
out  for  decrying  it. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  Free- 
trade  which  has  been  brought  into  less  pleasant  prominence 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years.  It  has  often 
been  asked  by  Protectionists  what  England  would  do  if  she 
found  herself  at  war  with  another  maritime  Power.  So 
lone:  as  America  is  able  and  willing  to  send  us  as  much 
corn  as  we  want,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  consumer 
whether  or  not  it  pays  the  English  farmer  to  grow  corn. 
If  it  does  not,  that  is  only  a  reason  why  the  farmer  should 
grow  something  else  instead.  If  the  American  producer 
can  undersell  him  in  wheat,  or  even  in  beef,  he  may  in  his 
turn  undersell  the  American  producer  in  vegetables  or  in 
dairy  produce.  But  in  the  event  of  England  being  at  war, 
this  cheerful  way  of  looking  at  the  question  would  plainly 
be  out  of  place.  A  whole  population  cannot  be  fed  on 
early  vegetables  or  on  eggs  fresh  from  the  nest.  The 
quartern  loaf  is  the  only  thing  that  can  do  the  work  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  and  the  quartern  loaf  is  no  longer 
to  be  had  within  the  four  seas.  It  is  made  for  the 
most  part  of  American  wheat,  and  that  wheat  must 
be  brought  to  this  country  before  it  can  be  turned  into 
bread.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  breaking  up  pastures 
and  laying  down  land  in  wheat  once  more.  That  might 
serve  our  turn  if  we  were  still  in  the  days  when  the 
next  longest  thing  to  a  war  was  the  preparation  made 
for  waging  it.  But,  if  England  were  engaged  in  a  conflict 
conducted  on  the  latest  models,  the  whole  business — pre- 
liminaries, fighting,  and  negotiations  for  peace — might  be 
over  in  less  than  a  year ;  in  less,  that  is  to  say,  than  the 
interval  between  one  harvest  and  another.  Where  would 
the  food  of  the  nation  come  from  during  that  time  ? 
Where,  for  example,  would  it  have  come  from  if  we 
had  found  ourselves  at  war  with  a  Great  Power  last 
autumn  ?  We  must  either  have  drawn  our  supplies 
from  the  same  quarters  which  are  yielding  them  now,  or 
have  gone  without  them  altogether.  One  look  at  the 
figures  which  tell  of  the  weekly  import  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  that  "visible  supply"  which  is  to 
furnish  the  imports  of  future  weeks,  is  enough  to  make 
this  plain.  With  this  source  of  food  closed  against  them, 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  must  have  starved.  The 
moment  that  war  had  broken  out,  an  adversary,  if  he  com- 
manded any  naval  strength  whatever,  would  have  devoted 
the  whole  of  it  to  closing  this  supply  against  us.  In  no 
possible  way  could  he  have  served  his  own  ends  so  well, 
or  compassed  our  defeat  so  easily.  Supposing  him  to  have 
succeeded,  there  would  have  been  nothing  for  it  but  to  sue 
for  peace.  If  once  the  Government  had  been  confronted 
by  the  alternative  of  submission  or  famine,  no  amount  of 
resolution  would  have  availed  them  anything.  They  might 
have  been  willing  to  chooses,  famine  in  their  own  persons, 
but  they  would  speedily  have  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  a 
Cabinet  cast  in  a  less  heroic  mould. 

f*£.  Protectionist — he  is  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  among 
extinct  forms  of  life— will  say  that  this  is  precisely  the 
^  danger  wjftich  he  has  always  foreseen  as  the  natural  result  of 
Free-trade  legislation.  He  may  in  part  be  answered  by  the 
retort  that  it  is  better  to  starve  in  war-time  once  in  half  a 
centuVy  than  to  starve  in  peace  whenever  there  is  a  bad 
harvest.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Free-trade,  England  must 
have  lost  her  place  among  the  Great  Powers.  She  could 
not  have  supported  her  population  without  more  food  than 
she  can  count  upon  raising  within  her  own  borders ;  and 
she  could  not  have  carried  on  her  trade  without  her  popu- 
lation. The  real  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
calculate  impossible  chances  in  the  direction  of  a  duty  on 
corn,  but  to  make  the  chance  that  we  shall  ever  be  cut 
off  from  our  foreign  supply  as  good  as  impossible.  We 
need  never  be  in  any  danger  of  having  our  wheat  inter- 
cepted if  we  take  the  simple  precaution  of  having  a  supe- 
rior fleet  always  ready  to  defend  the  grain  ships  against  an 
enemy's  attack.  Given  that  simple  condition,  we  are  as 
safe  against  famine  in  time  of  war  as  though  we  had  never 
given  up  protective  duties,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  immeasurably  better  guarded  against  it  in  time 
of  peace.  In  theory,  of  course,  this  is  not  a  matter  upon 
which  any  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  English- 
men. Even  the  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society  would 
probably  admit  that,  if  we  found  our  food  supplies  in 


danger  of  being  cut  off,  it  would  be  lawful  to  employ  ships 
to  ensure  their  safe  landing,  and  that,  as  ships  of  war 
cannot  be  built  at  a  moment's  notice,  it  is  lawful  to  keep 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  a  state  of  permanent 
preparation.  What  is  not  so  certain,  unfortunately,  is 
whether  Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  estimating  the 
number  of  ships  that  would  be  required  for  this  purpose 
alone,  and  how  many  could  be  spared  for  this  purpose 
from  our  present  navy.  No  doubt  we  have  a  largo  and 
very  costly  navy  afloat ;  that  is  not  denied.  But,  large  as 
it  is  and  costly  as  it  is,  is  it  large  enough  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  which  in  case  of  need  it  would  have  to 
answer  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  England  were 
at  war  with  a  maritime  Power — perhaps  with  two  mari- 
time Powers  at  once — she  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
send  her  whole  navy  to  protect  her  commerce  with  food- 
producing  countries.  Her  ships  would  constitute  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  her  offensive  strength,  while,  as  regards 
both  her  own  shores  and  those  of  her  colonies,  they  would 
also  constitute  an  indispensable  element  in  her  defensive 
strength.  With  one  considerable  fleet  engaged  in  bombard- 
ing an  enemy's  ports  and  another  busy  in  protecting  our 
own  coasts  against  even  the  possibility  of  invasion,  and  a 
third  cruising  in  Indian  or  colonial  waters,  how  many  ships 
could  be  spared  for  the  yet  more  essential  work  of  con- 
voying grain  ships  from  America  ?  It  may  be  answered 
that  this,  as  being  the  most  essential  of  all  the  functions 
which  the  fleet  would  have  to  discharge,  would  be,  so  to 
say,  a  first  charge  on  our  naval  resources.  Then  which  of 
the  other  three  is  to  be  neglected  ?  Are  we  to  forego  what 
might  conceivably  be  the  only  means  open  to  us  of  crip- 
pling our  adversary,  or  to  leave  our  own  coast  undefended  ? 
Or,  if  neither  of  these  duties  are  neglected,  which  of  the 
colonies  is  it  that  is  to  be  left  a  prey  to  the  sudden  descent 
of  some  daring  commander  ?  What  is  needed,  if  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  is  to  be  really  secure  in  time  of  war, 
is  a  navy  strong  enough  to  spare  all  the  ships  that  are 
wanted  for  the  protection  of  the  grain  ships  without  unduly 
weakening  any  one  of  the  three  other  fleets  that  will  have 
each  its  work  marked  out  for  it.  Can  this,  or  anything 
like  this,  be  said  of  the  English  navy  in  1880  ? 


IRISH  DISTRESS. 

THERE  can  unhappily  be  no  doubt  that  the  distress  in 
Ireland  is  rapidly  becoming  greater.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  first  appeal  for  contributions  towards  the 
relief  fund  and  the  tone  of  her  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Sheffield.  No  hope  is  now  expressed  that  the  distress 
will  be  either  slight  or  temporary.  The  Duchess  catches, 
we  may  almost  say,  at  the  opportunity  given  her  by  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council,  to  bring 
home  to  the  Mayor  how  "  pressing  and  increasing"  the 
distress  is  likely  to  become.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"  by  the  month  of  February  there  will  be  no  potatoes  left, 
"  as  they  are  now  eating  their  seed  potatoes."  This  is  in 
every  way  a  very  serious  piece  of  news.  It  shows  that 
the  people  are  consciously  preparing  for  themselves 
another  famine— at  all  events,  of  potatoes — next  year, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  not  do 
this  as  long  as  any  other  expedient  was  left  them.  It 
shows  further  how  small  the  remaining  stock  of  food 
must  now  be  compared  with  the  time  that  must  pass 
before  these  peasants  can  raise  any  more  for  themselves. 
They  are  separated  but  by  a  very  few  weeks  from  sheer 
starvation,  and  when  that  comes  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  escape  from  it  for  large  numbers,  except  such  as  may 
be  afforded  by  private  charity  or  Government  aid.  The 
miserable  agitation  of  which  Ireland  has  lately  been 
the  prey  has  added  to  the  misery  that  exceptionally  bad 
seasons  would  anyhow  have  created.  The  landlords  are 
at  once  less  disposed  than  usual,  and  less  able  than  usual, 
to  give  effectual  aid.  Under  any  circumstances  they  would 
have  been  the  poorer  by  the  rents  which  their  tenants 
could  not  pay,  and  as  it  is  they  are  also  the  poorer  by  the 
rents  which  their  tenants  have  not  chosen  to  pay.  The 
knowledge  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  defaulters  are 
men  who  could  pay  if  they  would  does  not  tend  to  make 
a  landlord  a  merciful  critic  of  excuses  which  have  a 
better  foundation.  He  is  aware  that  the  distress  is  in 
part  fictitious,  and  he  is  tempted  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  all  so.  Men  who  are  poorer  than 
usual,  and  are  besides  smarting  under  a  sense  that  their 
poverty  is  due  to  a  lawless  agitation,  are  not  likely  to  be 
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trustworthy  authorities  as  to  the  extent  of  distress 
among  those  whom  they  hold  to  have  robbed  them.  And, 
even  when  they  admit  the  existence  of  great  distress,  they 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  very  prompt  in  their  preparations 
for  dealing  with  it.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
loss  of  temper,  even  in  men  of  a  naturally  kindly  dispo- 
sition. Nor  will  there  be  wanting  men  whose  disposition 
is  not  naturally  kindly,  and  who  will  refuse  to  admit  the 
existence  of  distress  as  long  as  they  can,  with  a  view  to 
being  excused  from  relieving  it. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  just  anger  excited  by 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fellow-agitators 
has  had  its  natural  result  in  drying  up  English  charity. 
It  is  true  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
have  less  spare  money  than  usual ;  but,  considering  how 
rapidly  money  has  come  in  for  the  relief  of  famine  in 
India  when  times  at  home  were  not  particularly  good,  this 
is  hardly  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Irish  subscription  list.  There  is  no  doubt  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  good  many  Englishmen  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Irish  peasant  may  be  summed  up  in  the  formula, 
"  Your  money  and  your  life."  When  a  landlord  asks  for 
his  own,  the  tenant  threatens  to  shoot  him ;  when  the 
claim  is  abandoned  in  despair  of  enforcing  it,  the  tenant 
asks  for  alms.  Like  most  epigrammatic  methods  of  stating 
actual  facts,  the  formula  is  very  far  from  being  correct. 
The  people  who  are  really  to  blame  for  not  paying  their 
rents  are  not  in  distress,  and  so  will  not  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  relief;  and  the  people  who  do  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  relief  prove  by  that  very  fact  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  rent  when  it  was  asked  of  them. 
The  gist  of  the  charge  against  the  anti-rent  agitation  is 
that  it  is  political  as  well  as  economical,  that  it  is  promoted 
by  men  who  have  the  money  in  their  pockets  all  the  time 
as  well  as  by  those  who  have  no  means  of  raising  it.  In 
point  of  law,  of  course,  a  tenant  who  cannot  pay  is  as  proper 
an  object  of  eviction  as  a  tenant  who  will  not  pay.  The  land- 
lord has  a  clear  right  to  get  rid  of  him  if  he  is  so  minded, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  police  to  help  him  if  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  them.  But  it  is  not  the  simply  destitute 
tenant  that  moves  the  anger  of  Englishmen.  They  can 
make  allowance  for  violence  when  it  is  resorted  to  by  men 
who  see  nothing  but  the  workhouse  in  front  of  them  unless 
they  can  somehow  cling  to  their  holdings.  The  violence  for 
which  Englishmen  are  not  inclined  to  make  allowance  is  the 
violence  done  or  threatened  by  men  who  are  not  destitute, 
and  whose  motive  for  refusing  to  pay  their  rent  is  either 
that  they  prefer  to  put  the  money  to  some  other  use  or 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  unpopular  with  their  neigh- 
bours. If  these  men  were  suddenly  reduced  to  great 
necessities,  it  might  go  hard  with  them  if  they  depended 
on  English  charity.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  them  have  been  thus  reduced.  The 
people  who  are  now  needing  help  are  suffering  from  per- 
fectly genuine  destitution,  and  English  charity  must  have 
woefully  changed  its  character  if  it  does  not  recognize  the 
paramount  force  of  this  claim.  Unless  English  charity  has 
fallen  off  or  remains  wilfully  blind  to  the  urgency  of  the 
appeal  now  made  to  it,  the  subscriptions  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  fund  ought  shortly  to  be  expressed  in 
very  different  figures  from  any  that  have  yet  appeared. 

It  is  to  be  wished  for  more  reasons  than  one  that 
private  charity  could  have  rendered  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  unnecessary.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  the  Government  that  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  held  responsible  if  Irish  distress  passes  into 
Irish  starvation.  Even  in  India,  where  the  principle  of  a 
Poor-law  has  never  been  formally  recognized,  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  keep  the  people  alive,  and,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  relieved  of  this  duty  by  others,  they  can- 
not do  less  for  the  people  of  one  of  the  three  United 
Kingdoms.  The  Poor-law  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  no  one  shall  die  of 
destitution,  except  of  his  own  free  will.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor-law  is  much  stricter  in  Ireland  than  it 
is  in  England  or  Scotland;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  this  difference  effaced,  except  by  an  extension 
of  the  Irish  practice.  But  in  cases  of  exceptional  scarcity, 
where  vast  numbers  of  persons  have  to  be  kept  alive  for 
long  periods,  it  is  impossible  to  forego  outdoor  relief. 
There  are  not  workhouses  enough  to  hold  the  people  who 
have  to  be  fed,  and  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  force 
them  into  them  even  if  there  were.  The  fear  is,  not  that 
the  Government  will  refuse  to  give  aid  to  the  distressed 
districts,  but  that  they  will  not  give  it  until  the  dimen- 


sions of  the  distress  have  become  almost  unmanageable. 
They  have  already  offered  to  lend  money  to  landowners 
who  are  willing  to  spend  it  on  works  which  will  at  once 
improve  their  estates  and  give  employment  to  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  they  now  offer  te  consider 
any  representations  that  may  be  made  to  them  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  setting  forth  the  existence  of  excep- 
tional distress  from  want  of  labour,  and,  if  these  repre- 
sentations are  made  good,  to  lend  money  on  liberal  terms 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  useful  public  works.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  it  will  need 
time  that  can  ill  be  spared  to  bring  it  into  operation.  The 
Guardians  are  to  represent  the  existence  of  distress  to  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  to  report  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  that  the  representa- 
tion is  correct ;  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are 
to  consider  what  works  are  needed  in  the  district  from 
which  the  representation  comes ;  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is 
to  convene  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Baronial 
Sessions  in  which  the  distressed  Union  is  situated,  and  to 
present  a  schedule  of  works  which  have  been  approved. 
The  Guardians,  the  County  Surveyor,  or  any  two  cess- 
payers  may  then  make  application  for  their  execution.  This 
is  an  excellent  system  for  enabling  as  many  public  depart- 
ments as  possible  to  take  part  in  the  interesting  work 
of  relief;  but,  if  the  object  is  to  find  food  for  people  who 
are  starving,  it  is  certainly  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
a  little  tedious.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  send  relief  at  all, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  send  it  while  those  it  is  designed  to 
benefit  are  still  alive. 


LITERARY  PUFFING. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  say  offhand  what  constitutes  a  "  puff.'' 
-»L  People  often  use  the  word  loosely  for  any  kind  of  praise  that 
seems  to  them  extravagant.  But  a  mere  excess  of  commendation 
would  hardly  amount  to  puffing',  in  the  stricter  sense,  unless  we 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  due  to  some  distinct  personal 
bias.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  good-natured  critic  greatly  over- 
rated a  hook  or  picture  through  mere  ignorance,  sluggishness  of 
judgment,  and  a  general  disposition  to  think  well  of  mankind,  we 
should  not  say  he  had  written  a  puff.  To  speak  technically,  a 
part  of  the  "  essence"  of  puffing  is  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
personal  bias  in  favour  of  the  particular  work  that  is  eulogized. 
This  bias  may  run  riot,  so  to  speak,  and  present  itself  nakedly  as 
a  conscious  intention  to  cry  up  the  production  independently  of 
any  serious  examination  of  its  merits.  This  is  puffing  in  its  largest 
and  fullest  sense.  Besides  this  there  are  less  obtrusive  shades  of 
puffing  in  which  the  prepossession  acts  more  disguisedly  and  with- 
out producing  a  conscious  resolve  to  extol  at  all  costs.  In  these 
cases  the  critic  may  half  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  has 
carefully  examined  the  merits  of  the  particular  work  and  is 
forming  a  cool  and  impartial  judgment,  though  another  can  easily 
see  that  his  mind  is  powerfully  swayed  by  a  pre-existent  wish  to 
think  favourably  of  the  work. 

This  personal  bias  will  naturally  be  apt  to  betray  itself  when 
the  author  criticized  and  the  critic  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
In  a  general  way,  of  course,  society  does  not  allow  people  to  extol 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  If  a  person  attempts  this  too 
openly,  either  in  conversation  or  in  literature,  he  will  be  heartily 
ridiculed.  Yet  there  are  less  patent  and  indirect  ways  of  effecting 
this  result.  Thus  a  man  may  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  some  forth- 
coming volume  to  au  admiring  friend,  and  infect  him  with  the 
pulling  impulse.  The  friend  understands  what  the  aspiring  author 
would  like,  and  forthwith  talks  of  the  embryonic  book  at  his  club. 
Or,  if  he  knows  the  editor  of  a  leading  Keview,  he  writes  betimes 
and  asks  for  the  book,  so  as  to  secure  the  early  publication  of  a 
favourable  notice.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will  send  a  note  to 
the  gossip  column  of  a  journal  to  the  effect  that  "  Mr.  So-and-so, 
whose  occasional  papers  have  already  excited  considerable  interest, 
is  about  to  publish  a  work  on,  &c."  In  all  this  the  virtual  puffer 
is  the  author  himself,  who  gives  the  impulse  and  supplies  the 
hint,  trusting  to  his  friend's  faithfully  carrying  out  his  wishes.  He 
manages,  however,  to  escape  the  ridicule  that  usually  visits  tho 
puffer  of  his  own  doings.  Next  to  puffing  our  own  production 
comes  the  puffing  of  one  in  which  we  have  a  joint  interest.  The 
most  glaring  illustration  of  this  is  the  publisher's  puff.  The 
skill  with  which  some  publishers  manage  to  select  t  e  tit-bits 
from  the  Reviews  for  the  advertising  column  is  something  truly 
wonderful  to  the  ordinary  mind.  The  greatest  triumph  of  this 
skill  is  seen  in  the  extracting  of  something  like  a  neat  slice  of 
praise  out  of  a  thoroughly  adverse  review  by  means  of  appropriate 
omissions.  If,  for  example,  the  reviewer  writes,  "The  author's 
stilted  and  bombastic  language  harmonizes  admirably  with  his  pre- 
tentious, but  essentially  feeble,  ideas,"  the  clever  publisher  has  but 
to  strike  out  the  disrespectful  adjectives  and  he  has  a  presumably 
favourable  opinion: — "The  author's  style  harmonizes  admirably 
with  his  ideas."  If  the  vain  author  thinks  he  can  just  as  well 
select  these  extracts  for  himself  he  is  greatly  in  error.  The 
experience  of  a  publisher  who  studies  this  art  enables  him  to 
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see  possibilities  that  are  lost  to  the  untrained  eye,  and  the 
author  -will  serve  his  own  interests  best,  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
vertising at  least,  by  leaving  them  in  his  publisher's  hands. 
Nor  is  "the  publisher  the  only  person  besides  the  author  who 
may  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  a  book.  A  less 
palpable  stake  is  also  possessed  by  other  authors  whose  particular 
ideas  are  furthered  by  the  new  publication.  Thus  a  writer  on 
philosophy  or  art  naturally  welcomes  the  appearance  of  a  new 
treatise'carrving  out  the  distinctive  tenets  of  his  school.  If,  as  is 
very  probable,  he  obtains  the  book  for  reviewing,  he  will  certainly 
extol  its  force  of  argumentation  or  its  subtlety  of  aesthetic  insight, 
for  in  so  doing-  he  is  virtually  pushing  his  own  idea3.  This  kind 
of  puffing  comes  very  naturally  from  a  master  to  a  young  disciple 
■who  in  the  course  of  his  maiden  production  pays  his  teacher  a 
handsome  tribute.  The  impulses  of  generosity  here  mingle  with 
and  disguise  the  very  human  inclination  to  admire  the  direct 
result  ozone's  own  instruction.  And  the  praise  can  in  this  case  be 
awarded  with  a  more  unstinting  hand  just  because  the  relation  of 
disciple  to  teacher  excludes  all  thought  of  injurious  rivalry. 

Puffin"-,  however,  would  be  a  restricted  occupation  if  it  had  to 
depend  on  direct  personal  interest.  A  large  part  of  the  extravagant 
eulogizing  tobe  seen  in  contemporary  journalism  is  of  a  disinterested 
sort,  perfectly  free  from  any  base  reference  to  selfish  gain.  _  It  is 
the  generous  pulsations  of  friendship  that  commonly  underlie  the 
practice.  A  man  is  not  ridiculed  if  he  cries  up  another  out  of  pure 
affection;  he  is  rather  held  to  be  a  right  sort  of  fellow,  who  is 
ready  to  do  a  friend  a  good  turn.  When  it  is  distinctly  seen  that 
the  puff'  springs  from  disinterested  devotion,  and  is  not  due  to  any 
suggestions  from  the  person  puffed,  it  may  be  pretty  extravagant 
•without  exciting  ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  since  all  puffing,  as 
a  species  of  extravagance,  tends  towards  the  borders  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  since  enthusiasm  is  very  apt  to  blind  its  subject  to  the 
comical  aspects  of  his  conduct,  a  good  deal  of  care  is  necessary  on 
the  admirer's  part  in  order  to  produce  a  thoroughly  effective  puff 
Thus  it  should  clearly  have  an  element  of  reason  or  plausibility  in 
it,  and  not  run  directly  counter  to  people's  common-seuse.  If,  for 
example,  a  violent  partisan  insists  on  crying  up  some  generally  re- 
cognized inferior  production  of  a  writer  as  on  a  level  with  the  best 
writings  of  its  class,  his  attempt  is  pretty  certain  to  miss  fire,  and 
the  effect  may  be  all  the  more  ludicrous  if  there  is  reason  to 
know  that  the"  author  himself  does  not  share  in  this  extravagant 
estimate  of  his  work. 

Perhaps  the  point  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  puffer  is  most  likely 
to  outrun  his  discretion  is  that  of  timeliness.  The  eagerness  of 
enthusiasts  is  always  apt  to  lead  them  into  ill-timed  utterances, 
and  the  warm  admirer  of  a  writer  or  artist  often  excites  a  gentle 
amusement  by  forcing  in  his  eulogies  at  the  wrong  moment.  Not 
long  since  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  gossip  column 
of  a  contemporary  which,  if,  as  it  seems  probable,  it  came 
from  some  zealous  friend,  is  a  striking  example  of  this  maladroit- 

ness.   Here  it  is  : — ''Mrs.  ,  a  granddaughter  of  

(a  well-known  author),  died  on  the  30th  ult.  at  ,  at  the  early 

age  of  twenty-five  years.    Mrs.   was  a  writer  of  considerable 

promise,  and  had  contributed  stories  to  Magazine,  the  , 

&c.  Mr.  is  a  young  artist  of  some  promise."  [The  italics 

are  our  own.]  The  way  in  which  the  notice  is  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  point  of  real  practical  interest — namely,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  surviving  widower — is  extremely  funny.  It  irresistibly  re- 
calls the  thoroughly  business-like  epitaph  said  to  be  inscribed  by 
a  son  to  his  deceased  father,  the  landlord  of  a  certain  inn  known 
as  "  The  Lion."  The  writer  first  gives  his  readers  the  comforting 
fact  that  the  worthy  host  had  departed  this  life  "  in  hopes  of 
Zion  "  ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  recall  them  to  mundane  things 
by  announcing  that 

The  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 
Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will. 

There  are  pretty  clear  indications  that  the  art  of  literary  puffing 
is  just  now  in  process  of  development;  and,  if  so,  nobody  can  say 
into  what  it  may  ultimately  grow.  The  special  forces  of  our  age 
appear  to  be  highly  favourable  to  this  growth.  The  greater  the 
competition  for  public  recognition,  the  stronger  the  temptation  to 
puff.  Indeed,  puffing  is  but  another  name  for  pushing,  and  this 
evidently  tends  to  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. We  see  this  plainly  enough  in  the  world  of  trade,  where 
even  "  old-established  "  and  "  highly  respectable  "  houses  do  not 
hesitate  to  puff  their  wares,  and  where  advertising  is  rapidly 
growing  into  one  of  the  fine  arts.  And  the  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable in  that  other  world  of  literature  and  art  in  which  men  are 
pushing  the  productions  of  their  brains.  Men  now  make  haste  to 
be  famous  just  as  they  have  always  been  wont  to  make  haste  to  be 
rich.  Poems  are  announced  and  their  high  qualities  extolled 
almost  before  the  poet's  manuscript  is  dry.  Busy  friends  visit  the 
studios  to  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  approaching  season,  and 
hastily  publish  their  "  impressions  "  in  the  shape  of  an  enthusiastic 
panegyric.  Thus,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of  people  to  putt'  and  be 
puffed,  public  judgment  is  forestalled  and  the  future  of  a  work 
settled  for  it,  even  before  its  birth,  by  confident  sponsors. 

That  this  puffing  produces  its  effect  is  manifest  iu  the  very  fact 
of  its  increase.  One  might  suppose  that  the  public  ear  would  soon 
weary  of  this  monotonous  eulogizing,  and  see  through  this  trans- 
parent artifice  of  forcing  the  market  of  ideas.  But,  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  men  are  wont  now,  as  at  other  times,  to  take  what  is 
told  them  with  a  passive  and  credulous  mind.  If  the  "  average 
reader  "  of  a  journal  continually  hears  a  contemporary  poet  de- 
scribed as  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  knows  nothing  to 


the  contrary,  he  naturally  believes  it.  In  spite  of  the  too  prevalent 
habits  of  lying  and  hypocrisy,  confident  and  reiterated  assertion 
generally  commands  at  least  a  dull  assent,  and  this  the  indefatig- 
able puffer  knows  as  well  as  anybody.  Of  course  the  reputation 
thus  taken  by  storm  is  not  necessarily  a  lasting  one.  In  time 
there  is  heard  the  yet  more  commanding  voice  of  the  few  who 
know,  and  then  the  puff"  is  of  no  further  use.  But  the  puffer  cares 
nothing  for  the  verdict  of  posterity.  He  wants  the  thrilling  sen- 
sation of  a  present  acclamation ;  and  if  he  can  only  succeed  in 
setting  a  temporary  fashion  of  opinion,  he  wins  his  object.  While, 
however,  this  practice  of  premature  puffing  answers  the  needs  of 
the  indolent  exceedingly  well  by  supplying  them  with  a  ready 
opinion  at  the  least  cost  of  personal  exertion,  it  constitutes  a  real 
nuisance  to  that  overlooked  minority  who  have  a  modest  wish  to 
form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  Such  is  the  force  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  shower  of  putt's  which  now  ushers  in  a  new  volume 
or  picture  by  a  name  of  repute  that  a  man  has  hardly  a  chance  of 
reserving  his  judgment.  If  he  goes  to  his  weekly  paper,  he  finds 
that  a  puff  is  there,  and  if  he  takes  up  the  morning  paper,  behold! 
it  is  there.  Even  if  he  ceases  from  reading  altogether,  he  cannot 
escape  from  the  voice  of  the  puffer  ;  for  it  is  borne  down  on  him  at 
the  dinner  party,  at  his  club,  and  even  in  his  home  circle. 

The  ethics  of  puffing  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  here. 
To  discuss  it  fully  would  involve  a  consideration  of  the  whole  duty 
of  man  in  relation  to  the  mature  formation  of  uttered  opinion. 
Without  taking  up  too  high  a  ground  and  condemning  puffing  in  toto 
as  intellectually  dishonest,  and  while  acknowledging  the  fact  that 
the  impulse  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  and  connected  with 
some  of  its  best  qualities,  one  may  perhaps  reasonably  ask  that 
some  restraint  should  be  set  on  the  putter's  powers.  This  may  be 
done  iu  part  by  the  editors  of  critical  journals.  It  is  related 
of  an  editor  of  a  well-known  paper  that  he  made  it  a  habit  never 
to  give  a  book  to  a  reviewer  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  personal  friend 
of  the  author's  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  such  a  rule.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  no  editor  is  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  a  personal  relationship  in  every  case. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  fact  of  "  not  knowing  "  a  man 
often  implies  the  presence  of  a  distinct  antipathy,  and  the  editor 
has  to  avoid  an  injurious  bias  even  more  than  a  favourable  one. 
Hence  the  duty  of  curbing  the  putting  impulse  must  fall  in  part  on 
the  critic  himself,  and  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  consci- 
entiousness and  an  ample  supply  of  good  sense,  he  will  easily  manage 
to  avoid  gross  over-statement.  Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a 
man  who  is  bent  on  being  thoroughly  honest  can  in  most  cases  be 
safely  left  to  review  the  work  even  of  an  intimate  friend.  The 
conscious  intention  to  run  up  the  particular  book  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a  higher  purpose ;  and  though  the  feeling  of  affection 
will  certainly  act  as  a  slight  bias  giving  a  kindliness  of  tone  to  the 
critic's  judgment,  nobody  would  greatly  object  to  this  pro- 
vided it  did  not  absolutely  blind  him  to  the  real  quality  of  the 
writer's  ideas.  Of  course  a  man's  friend  may  write  a  book  of 
which  he  is  heartily  ashamed,  and  about  which  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  utter  his  real  opinion ;  but  in  that  case  he  has 
the  easy  expedient  of  declining  to  review  it  at  all. 

The  excesses  of  puffing  in  contemporary  literature  will  only  be 
ett'ectually  checked  by  some  pressure  from  without.  Such  a  pres- 
sure will  certainly  be  brought  to  bear  as  soon  as  the  reading  public 
is  less  indolent  and  more  enlightened.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  will  be  brought  about  within  any  discernible  limits  of 
time,  since  the  reading  section  of  society  is  continually  recruiting 
itself  by  additions  from  below.  It  is  the  experienced  eye  that 
detects  a  putt';  the  tiro  in  literary  matters  is  unsuspecting  and 
full  of  reverence  for  the  august  plurality  of  the  journalistic  ego. 
One  thing  may  perhaps  be  expected  of  the  public  even  now,  and 
that  is  that  they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  on 
by  a  transparent  device.  When,  for  example,  a  paper  inserts 
among  its  bits  of  news  the  announcement,  "  We  understand  that 

the  article  on  iu  the  new  number  of  the  Review  is  from 

the  pen  of  Mr.  — —  ,"  the  obvious  intention  is  that  people  may 

suppose  thesi'ticle  to  be  of  some  consequence,  and  one  that  is  actu- 
ally being  talked  about.  And  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  this  kind 
of  announcement  appears  on  the  very  day  after  the  publication  of 
the  article,  it  does  not  need  much  penetration  to  see  that  the  state- 
ment is  misleading,  and  expresses  rather  a  wish  of  the  writer  than 
a  real  fact.  One  may  hope  that  the  intelligence  of  the  general 
reading  public  will  soon  make  this  kind  of  thing  impossible. 

For  the  rest,  the  opinion  may  be  hazarded  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  restraining  the  literary  puff  within  decent  limits 
would  be  a  growing  dislike  to  this  species  of  well-meant  service  by 
the  benefited  party  himself.  If  writers  and  artists  loved  truth 
better  than  praise,  if  they  were  more  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  just 
estimate  of  their  permanent  merits  than  of  gaining  immediate  ap- 
plause, the  puffer's  trade  would  soon  be  gone.  But,  after  all,  the 
great  and  the  celebrated  are  only  men,  and  share  in  the  human 
weakness  of  taking  pleasure  in  flattery,  even  when  they  vaguely 
recognize  it  as  such.  That  the  habit  "of  puffing  will  be  greatly 
curbed  by  the  expression  of  a  marked  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  putted  is  too  Utopian  a  supposition.  Better,  surely,  to 
trust  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  public  than  to  the  growing 
distaste  of  authors  for  the  sweets  of  flattery. 
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THE  JADE  OF  OUR  ARYAN  FATHERS. 

THERE  is  a  good  ileal  of  significance  in  the  discussion  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  discovery  of  some  jade  tools  in  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  That  these  tools  should  be  at  once  recognized  as 
the  property  of  those  well-known  wanderers,  the  Aryan  race,  and 
that  the  Aryan  race  should  be  supposed  to  have  carried  the  tools, 
as  they  carried  their  language,  from  their  "  cradle  in  Central  Asia" 
to  Switzerland,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  alacrity  of  science. 
The  facts,  as  we  gather  them  from  a  letter  published  by  Professor 
Max  Muller  in  the  Times  oi  last  Thursday,  and  from  other  letters  in 
the  same  journal,  seem  to  be  much  as  follows.  Jade  is  a  mineral 
which  Europe  does  not  produce,  and  implements  of  jade  have  been 
found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland.  As  the  mineral  is 
not  a  European  production,  and  as  no  one  suspects  the  Aztecs  or 
New  Zoalauders  of  having  sold  it  to  the  lake-dwellers,  its  original 
source  must  be  looked  for  in  Asia.  How,  then,  does  the  jade  come 
from  Asia  to  Switzerland  ?  Professor  Muller  has  been  told,  and 
the  information  makes  him  "  feel  a  little  giddy,"  "  that  the  iden- 
tical scraper  was  the  property  of  one  of  the  lirst  discoverers  of 
Europe."  This  is  the  singular  conclusion  to  which  some  scientific 
person  has  bounded  with  alacrity.  "  It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  remove 
that  feeling  of  giddiness,'' writes  Professor  Muller,  "that  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  anotherclass  of  tools,  equally  ancient,  possibly  even 
more  ancient,  which  were  likewise  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia 
by  our  earliest  ancestors,  and  which  we  use  every  day  without 
feeling  the  least  surprise."  Professor  Muller  alludes  to  tho 
"Aryan  dialects,"  and  his  argument  seems  to  be  that  people  who 
could  bring  a  language  with  them  from  a  distant  home  could  also 
bring  a  jade  scraper.  And  so,  no  doubt,  they  could  ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  any  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  Aryans  carried 
jade  scrapers  with  them  as  well  as  parts  of  speech. 

The  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  is  naturally  much  more  sure  about 
the  matter  than  Professor  Muller.  The  mind  of  Professor  Muller 
is  slightly  staggered  by  the  idea  that  the  scrapers  are  heir-looms 
of  our  Aryan  ancestors;  but  the  Times  proves  it  to  demonstra- 
tion :  By  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  of  argument  the  mind 
is  forced  to  one  particular  inference.  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Celts 
of  Ireland,  lake-dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  must 
have  conveyed  with  them  their  jade  ornaments  and  utensils  from 
tho  far-away  home  of  themselves  and  jade  in  Central  Asia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  have  found  the  material  nowhere 
in  their  own  country."  The  reason  is  very  simple  indeed,  rather 
too  simple.  Let  us  suppose  that,  four  thousand  years  hence,  a  bit 
of  Derbyshire  pottery  is  found  in  a  grave  in  Merv.  A  writer  in  the 
Times  of  the  period  will  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  by  a  species  of 
exhaustive  process  of  Jirgument,  the  mind  is  forced  to  one  particular 
inference.  The  people  of  Merv  must  have  conveyed  their  crown 
Derby  teacup  from  the  far  away  home  of  themselves  and  crown 
Derby  in  central  England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could 
have  found  the  material  for  Derby  ware  nowhere  in  their  own 
country.  Then  some  sceptic  of  the  future  will  ask  whether  the 
people  of  Merv  might  not  have  got  the  tea-cup  by  way  of  com- 
merce. And  that  theory  is  not  excluded,  in  the  case  of  the  jade 
tool  in  the  lake-dwelling,  by  the  "  exhaustive  process  of  argu- 
ment "  which  forces  the  Times  to  the  inference  that  the  lake- 
dwellers  brought  the  implement  from  Central  Asia. 

In  anything  like  a  scientific  argument  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  among  what  other  deposits  the  jade  scraper  was  found.  Were 
there  none  but  stone  and  bone  relics  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
were  there  weapons  of  bronze  or  of  other  metals?  The  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  are  of  very  different  dates.  Settlements  like  them  still 
exist  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Plenty  of  them  survived  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  describes  them.  If  a  Sheffield  knife  is 
found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  New  Guinea,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  even  the  Times  will  urge  that  the  islanders  necessarily  carried 
it  to  their  new  country  from  the  ancient  home  of  themselves 
and  whittles  in  Sheffield.  There  is  a  simple  explanation,  which 
applies  just  as  well  to  the  jade  implements  in  Switzerland.  They 
reached  Europe  in  the  course  of  trade,  just  as  the  earlier  bronze 
implements  probably  reached  the  lake-dwellers.  There  is  no  tin 
in  Switzerland  ;  bronze  is  found  in  many  of  the  lacustrine  homes, 
and  bronze  cannot  exist  without  tin.  Perhaps  some  enthusiasts 
will  maintain  that  the  tin  was  brought  by  a  new  wave  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  east  or  west.  On  the  other  hand,  if  M.  F.  Lenor- 
mant  is  justified  in  saying  that  lake-dwellings  continued  to  exist 
in  Switzerland  long  after  the  foundation  of  Massilia  and  other 
Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  southern  Gaul,  it  seems  quite  as  prob- 
able that  bronze  filtered  through  from  them  to  the  lake-dwellers 
as  that  Sheffield  knives  reach  New  G  uinea.  In  the  same  way  the 
stone  instruments,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba  are  made  of  a  silex  which  does  not  exist  in  the  island.  They 
probably  were  brought  over  by  mariners  to  barter  for  some  of  the 
produce  of  Elba. 

The  antiquity  and  activity  of  commerce  are  facts  which  the 
theorists  about  the  Aryan  introduction  of  jade  leave  entirely  out 
of  sight.  Why  should"  jade  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
first  discoverers  of  Europe,  when  the  prehistoric  trade-routes  are 
•well  marked  and  of  unknown  antiquity  ?  Jade  is  precisely  one 
of  the  curious  exotic  articles  which  would  be  in  demand 
when  a  simple  people  came  in  contact  with  foreign  merchantmen. 
Even  in  countries  where  the  mineral  is  common,  even  among 
Aztecs  and  New  Zealanders,  it  is  fashioned  into  relics  and 
held  in  a  certain  religious  reverence.  It  is  probably,  of  all  stones, 
the  best  substitute  for  metal,  and  would  be  hardly  less  valued  than 
metal  when  offered  in  barter.    We  believe  that  the  whole  theory 


of  the  introduction  of  jade  by  emigrants  from  Asia  is  founded  on 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  primaeval  overland 
commerce.  Whence  came  the  amber  which  is  rudely  worked  into 
the  necklaces  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  Greek  tombs  ?  Were 
the  necklaces  brought  into  the  Greek  islands  by  Finnish  or  Scandi- 
navian emigrants  from  the  Baltic  coasts  ?  It  is  well  known,  on  tho 
other  hand,  that  the  Phoenicians  got  the  amber  from  dealers  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Eridanus  or  Po,  and  that  these  dealers  were  supplied 
by  native  merchants  who  crossed  Germany  by  a  mysterious  route  and 
who  carried  back  into  the  North  the  produce  of  Greek  and  Etruscan 
industries.  Another  trade-route,  from  the  Euxine  sea  along  the 
feet  of  the  Carpathians,  across  Silesia  and  Posen,  to  Pomerania 
and  Jutland,  is  marked  by  the  distribution  of  ancient  Greek  coins 
in  the  soil,  much  as  the  road  of  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  was  marked 
by  the  white  stones  which  he  dropped  as  he  went.  It  was 
from  the  trade  of  this  route,  according  to  some  speculators,  that 
bronze  weapons  reached  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland.  Mean- 
while Phoenician  commerce  had  its  stations  from  the  Spanish  shores, 
where  the  savage  natives  worked  mines  with  hammers  of  stone,  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  the  Phoenicians 
all  the  produce  of  different  nations  was  distributed  as  freely  as 
beads  and  the  muskets  called  "  park-palings  "  are  scattered  by  our 
adventurers.  There  is  nothing  in  a  state  of  low  civilization, 
nothing  even  in  the  savage  state,  to  make  commerce  impossible. 
Articles  of  barter  (women  among  others)  are  safely  carried  across 
the  continent  of  Australia,  through  all  the  hostile  or  suspicious 
tribes,  by  a  sort  of  commercial  natives  who  have  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  mediaeval  heralds.  In  Africa,  among  races 
still  more  hostile,  there  is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  exchanges, 
and  European  articles  filter  into  the  most  remote  districts  of  the 
interior.  Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  jade 
implements  in  tho  Swiss  lake-dwellings  is  as  easily  explained  as 
the  presence  of  English  beads  in  African  villages  where  no 
Englishman  has  set  foot.  In  the  same  way  we  would  propose 
to  account  for  the  recent  discovery  of  an  Indian  money-cowry  in 
a  barrow  in  Cornwall.  The  cowry  came  as  the  beads  came,  or  as 
that  mysterious  object  of  unknown  nature,  an  ostrich  shell  set  in 
silver,  reached  the  treasury  of  an  early  Scottish  king.  The  worthy 
monarch's  records  describe  the  strange  possession,  but  cannot 
account  for  its  existence.  It  was  chiefly  valued  because  it  was 
odd,  and  we  may  not  irrationally  believe  that  the  money-cowry 
and  the  jade  scrapers  were  prized  by  primitive  collectors  for  much 
the  same  reason.  If  the  lacustrine  owner  of  the  jade  scraper  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it,  as  the  Times  supposes,  that  is  only  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  "  picked  it  up  "  from  a  mer- 
chant's store  as  a  curiosity.  This  seems  rather  more  likely  than 
the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  the  Aryan  ancestors  of  the  lake- 
dweller  had  vapour  baths  and  stone  strigils,  and  that  their  de- 
generate descendant,  while  he  kept  the  strigil,  forgot  the  vapour 
baths. 

Our  explanation,  we  feel,  is  grossly  prosaic.  It  reduces  this 
wondrous  jado  to  the  level  of  the  glass  bead  of  commerce.  The 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  jade  as  an  amulet  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  belief  in  the  virtues  of  countless  other  fetish 
stones  is  explained.  We  lose  sight  of  "  the  tempest-butfeted 
Aryan  recovering  from  his  swoon  of  bewilderment  at  the  strange 
land  on  which  his  feet  at  length  were  resting."  We  have  only  to 
offer  the  sober  picture  of  a  lake-dweller,  Aryan  or  not  Aryan, 
swapping  some  of  his  produce  for  the  curious  smooth  stone  of 
some  other  capitalist.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  Aryan  (always  more  or  less  in  a  swoon,  poor  fellow),  did  not 
bring  the  jade,  with  his  grammar  and  vocabulary',  from  no  one 
knows  where  to  Switzerland.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  more  sober 
hypothesis  seems  quite  as  probable.  We  may  admit  with  Pro- 
fessor Muller  that  the  jade  "  originally  came  from  well-defined 
areas  in  Asia  "  ;  but  wo  see  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  "  it 
was  the  property  of  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of  Europe."  Thus 
for  the  moment  we  escape  the  disagreeable  "feeling  of  giddiness  " 
which  besets  friends  of  the  Aryan  theory.  That  whole  theory  is 
based  on  the  hypothesis  that  foreign  materials  could  only  be  in- 
troduced to  Europe  by  the  first  discoverers  of  Europe. 


THE  ROMAX  BREVIARY. 

C CARDINAL  NEWMAN  speaks  in  his  Apologia  of  the  Roman 
)  Breviary  as  "that  most  wonderful  and  most  attractive  monument 
of  the  devotion  of  saints,"  and  explains  how  an  apparent  accident 
at  first  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  His  praise  is  not 
undeserved,  but  the  Breviary  has  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical, 
not  to  say  literary,  which  to  many  will  transcend  its  purely  de- 
votional interest,  the  more  so  as  being  the  chief  source  from 
which  the  Church  Service  in  the  English  Prayer-book  is  derived. 
By  the  Church  Service  we  mean  the  "  Matins  "  and  "  Evensong," 
for  there  is  no  one  volume  comprising  the  Latin  originals  of  the 
various  offices  comprehended  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Communion  Service  is  represented  by  the  Missal,  containing  not 
only  the  "  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,"  but  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  and  other  variable  portions  of  the  altar  service ;  while  the 
Occasional  Offices — for  administration  of  Sacraments,  Churching, 
Burial,  and  the  like — are  found  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  But  with 
the  Missale  and  Rituale,  Romanum  we  are  not  now  concerned,  and 
the  Breviary  alone  will  supply  more  than  ample  matter  for  con- 
I  sideration  within  our  present  limits. 
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Considering  the  interest  of  many  kinds  which  it  must  possess 
for  the  scholar  and  the  student,  it  is  curious  that  no  complete 
translation  should  ever  have  appeared  till  within  the  last  few 
months.  It  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  earliest  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  from  Mr.  Newman's  pen,  and  he  tells  us  that  several 
years  afterwards  some  younger  men  contemplated  translating  the 
four  volumes  in  externa — it  is  usually  divided  into  four  volumes 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  Christian  year — but  were  dis- 
suaded by  advice  to  which  they  felt  bound  to  defer.  The  task 
has  now  been  accomplished  as  a  labour  of  love  by  the  Marquess  of 
Bute,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  grateful  to 
him  besides  those  for  whose  special  benefit,  as  we  gather  from 
his  brief  and  modest  preface,  he  has  undertaken  it,  though  we  are 
not  equally  sure,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  how 
far  the  authorities  of  his  own  Church,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  consulted  on  the  matter,  will  be  among  them.  But  here  a 
word  of  explanation  is  required.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that 
the  ordinary  services  of  their  Church  should  not  long  since  have 
been  made  accessible  in  a  vernacular  form,  for  practical  purposes, 
to  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholic  worshippers,  whether  in 
this  or  other  countries ;  for  we  suspect  Lord  Bute's  is  the  first 
translation  of  the  Breviary  which  has  appeared  in  any  language 
of  modern  Europe.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Breviary  offices, 
though  strictly  imposed  on  the  clergy,  no  longer  constitute  any 
part  of  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  Church.  The  Mass  is  the  only 
obligatory  Service,  and  the  only  one  ordinarily  solemnized  in 
the  morning  in  parish  churches ;  and  for  this  abundant  aids,  in  the 
shape  of  translations  and  popular  manuals,  are  provided.  In  some 
places  it  is  usual  for  Vespers  or  Complin,  or  both  of  them,  to  be 
sung  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  where,  as  in  France,  the  similarity 
•of  language  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  follow  the  words  and 
meaning  of  the  Latin  psalms,  which  seldom  vary,  the  whole 
congregation  may  often  be  heard  joining  heartily  in  the  chant. 
But  in  England  and  Germany  e.g.  this  would  be  impossible, 
and  Vespers  are  either  superseded  by  informal  vernacular  ser- 
vices or  entirely  subordinated  to  what  is  called  in  Bel- 
gium the  Salut,  or  rite  of  Benediction.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  Breviary  offices,  they  are  never  heard  at  all,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
cept in  conventual  and,  to  some  extent,  in  cathedral  churches, 
where,  however,  none  but  those  immediately  concerned,  the  monks 
or  canons,  take  any  part  in  them.  It  was  not  indeed  always  so, 
for  in  the  middle  ages  even  the  long  Matin  service  was  often 
celebrated  in  public  churches,  and  seems  to  have  attracted 
worshippers,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  have  derived 
aiuch  benefit  from  it.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  French 
Bishops  endeavoured  to  procure  a  decree  commanding  attendance, 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  at  Vespers  as  well  as  Mass  on  Sundays 
and  other  " days  of  obligation" — of  which  last  there  are  about 
eight  now  in  force  in  England — but  it  was  wisely  refused.  The 
Breviary  then,  holding  in  this  respect  a  very  different  position 
from  the  English  Prayer-book,  is  scarcely  more  familiar,  except 
foy  name,  to  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  than  to 
Protestants.  Lord  Bute  hopes  his  translation  may  prove  accept- 
able, especially  to  Anglican  converts,  who  miss  the  daily  offices  to 
which  they  were  previously  accustomed.  We  have  heard  certainly 
•of  one  or  two  churches  where  an  English  Complin  service  intro- 
duced by  a  convert  had  become  very  popular,  until  an  Ultramon- 
tane bishop  succeeded  to  the  titular  see,  and  scattered  the 
congregation  by  suppressing  it.  But  it  is  time  to  say  something 
■of  the  history,  structure,  and  intended  use  of  the  Breviary. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  that  the  Roman 
Breviaiy,  as  finally  settled  by  a  Bull  of  Pius  V.  in  1568, 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  one  of  a  vast  family  of  similar 
office  books  which  once  overspread  the  Western  Church — for 
of  the  East  we  have  no  room  to  speak  here — and  some  few  of 
which  still  survive.  In  England  alone  there  were  not  only  the 
*'  Uses  "  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln — noticed 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer-book — but  others  also.  In  France 
nearly  every  diocese  had  its  own  use,  many  of  which  have  been 
swept  away  under  the  late  pontificate  mainly  through  the  misdi- 
rected zeal  of  the  Ultramontane  Dom  Gueranger,  who  made  the  in- 
troduction of  a  dead  level  of  Roman  uniformity  the  object  of  his 
Sife.  The  beautiful  Paris  Breviary,  of  which  we  may  have  a  word 
to  say  presently,  survived  in  spite  of  the  jealous  antagonism  of 
Rome  till  the  other  day,  when  Pius  IX.  managed  to  bury  it  in  the 
grave  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  Darboy.  The  Ambrosian  rite, 
both  Missal  and  Breviary,  containing  many  visible  peculiarities 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  even  a  casual  observer, 
has  been  vigorously  defended  by  successive  archbishops  against 
successive  popes,  and  still  holds  its  place  throughout  the  diocese 
and  province  of  Milan.  At  the  Duomo  of  Milan  the  Roman  Mass  is 
only  allowed  to  be  said  in  the  crypt.  And  besides  these  and  other  local 
ases,  now  or  formerly  prevalent,  great  religious  orders — like  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans — had  Breviaries  of  their  own.  Nor 
is  the  origin  of  this  diversity  hard  to  trace.  In  the  early  Church 
there  was  no  fixed  form  of  service  except  for  the  Eucharist,  which 
was  alone  held  to  be  of  universal  obligation.  The  congregational, 
or  what  came  afterwards  to  be  called  the  Choir  service,  varied  in 
detail  in  different  places,  though  modelled  on  a  common 
type,  and  was  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  each  bishop. 
Meanwhile  the  rise  of  the  monastic  orders  brought  with  it 
the  need  of  a  fuller  and  more  systematized  method  of  dailv  devo- 
tion, and  the  very  form  and  name  of  the  Breviary  Hours  mark  their 
original  purpose.  Matins  consists  of  one  or  more  "  Nocturns  "— 
me  o5  "  ferial "  or  week  days,  three  on  Sundays  and  festivals— in- 
tended to  be  said  during  the  night.  Lauds,  the  first  of  the  seven  Day 


Hours,  followed  at  early  dawn,and  then  camePrime  at  6  a.m.,  Terce, 
Sext,  and  Nones,  belonged  respectively  to  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hour  (9,  12,  and  6  o'clock)  and  then  came  Vespers  at 
six  p.m.  or  at  sunset,  followed  at  9  o'clock  by  Complin  (Co?nple- 
torium)  the  closing  and  completion  of  the  whole  order  of  daily 
prayer.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  its  integrity  in  a  religious  community,  whose  time 
is  at  their  own  command,  and  who  make  the  public  offices  of 
religion  a  main  part  of  their  daily  occupation.  And  accordingly 
the  Breviary  offices  were  allowed  elsewhere,  in  cathedral  or  paro- 
chial churches,  to  be  said  by  anticipation  or  accumulation ;  i.e. 
Matins  and  Lauds  were  said  overnight,  as  is  still  permitted  either 
in  public  or  private  use,  at  any  hour  of  the  preceding  afternoon 
or  evening  nearer  sunset  than  midday,  while  the  "  Little  Hours," 
from  Prime  to  Nones,  were  said  together  before  or  after  the  morn- 
ing mass,  and  Vespers  and  Complin  at  any  time  after  midday.  From 
this  it  was  not  a  very  long  step  to  abandon  the  public  recitation  of 
the  Hours  altogether — especially  as  the  growing  demand  for  verna-- 
cular  services  suggested  the  introduction  of  simpler  and  more  popular 
substitutes — and  thus  to  relegate  the  Breviary  to  the  private  use 
of  the  clergy,  on  whom  it  is  still  strictly  enforced,  but  with  the 
relaxations  already  referred  to,  that  Matins  and  Lauds  may  be  said 
overnight,  and  that  the  whole  daily  office  or  any  portion  of  it  may 
be  said  at  any  time  between  morning  and  midnight,  except  that 
Vespers  and  Complin  must  not  ordinarily  come  before  noon.  Nor 
is  any  restriction  of  place  or  posture  imposed  on  the  private  reci- 
tation of  the  office,  which  may  be  said  in  a  railway  or  a  steamboat 
as  well  as  in  church.  Our  readers  may  recollect  that  this  obli- 
gation is  formally  retained,  though  it  may  not  be  very  generally 
acted  upon,  in  the  rubrics  of  the  English  Prayer-book  directing 
that  "  all  priests  and  deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by 
sickness,  or  some  other  urgent  cause."  It  is  recorded  in  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce  that  he  suffered  no  stress  of  engagements 
to  interfere  with  the  observance  of  this  rule,  and  often  said  the 
Evening  Service — as  Roman  priests  may  be  seen  reciting  their 
office — in  a  cab.  The  private  recitation  of  the  Breviary  office 
would  occupy,  according  to  its  length  and  the  slowness  or  rapidity 
of  utterance,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily. 

It  may  help  our  readers  to  understand  better  the  structure  of  the 
Breviary,  if  we  begin  by  again  reminding  them  that  the  English 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  based  upon  it,  though  of  course, 
with  considerable  modifications  and  omissions.  Speaking  roughly, 
Morning  Prayer  is  a  compilation  from  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Prime, 
and  Evening  Prayer  from  Vespers  and  Complin,  "  the  Little 
Hours  " — Terce,  Sext,  and  Nones — being  dropped  out  altogether. 
But  whereas  the  whole  Psalter  is  supposed  to  be  gone  through 
every  week  in  the  Roman  office,  in  the  shorter  English  office 
it  is  spread  over  a  month ;  from  the  latter  also  have  dis- 
appeared the  hymns,  responsories,  and  "antiphons" — or  verses 
prefixed  to  every  psalm  and  canticle  and  intended  to  strike  its 
keynote — and  the  lessons  are  taken  exclusively  from  Scripture.  We 
have  said  that  the  Psalter  is  supposed  to  be  gone  through  once  a 
week ;  and  so  it  would  be  in  a  week  composed  of  Sunday  and  six 
"  ferial "  days — like  most  in  the  Anglican  Calendar — but  in  fact  no 
such  week  ever  occurs.  Nine-tenths  of  the  days  in  the  year  are 
festivals  of  some  kind  or  other,  when  the  festal  supersedes  the 
ordinary  office ;  and  hence,  while  certain  psalms,  common  to  all  or 
nearly  all  festivals,  are  constantly  repeated,  others  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  at  all.  Another  inconvenience  of  these  numerous  feast 
days — some  movable,  some  fixed — is  found  in  their  frequent  clash- 
ing or  "  concurrence  "  with  one  another,  whence  arises  the  necessity 
for  an  elaborate  classification  of  "  doubles,"  "  semi-doubles,"  &c. 
and  a  minute  code  of  rules  as  to  the  "  translation  "  of  a  festival 
to  another  day  (sometimes  a  month  or  two  months  distant)  or 
the  "  commemoration  "  of  a  Sunday  or  minor  festival  falling  on  a 
greater  one.  It  is  to  these  intricate  directions  that  the  pathetic 
complaint  of  the  Reformers  of  "  the  number  and  hardness  of  the 
rules  called  the  Pie  "  {Pica)  refers,  and  if  the  clerics  of  that  day 
had  to  hunt  out  for  themselves  the  proper  office  for  each  day  by  a 
laborious  study  of  the  Rvhricce  Generates,  we  can  well  believe  that 
"  many  times  there  was  more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be 
read^than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out."  Their  modern  suc- 
cessors, fortunately  for  themselves,  are  spared  so  excruciating  a 
trial  by  the  annual  issue  of  an  authorized  Ordo  Recitandi  Officii 
Divini,  which  specifies  the  precise  office  to  be  used  on  each 
day  in  the  ensuing  year  with  its  various  translations,  com- 
memorations, concurrences  and  the  like.  Meanwhile  the 
Psalter  may  be  said,  as  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  to  form 
the  essence  and  backbone  of  the  whole  Breviary  service.  Matins 
included,  besides  the  Venite  at  the  commencement  and  Te  Deum 
at  the  end,  eighteen  Psalms  on  Sunday — twelve  in  the  first  and 
three  in  the  second  and  third  nocturns — on  festivals  three  psalm3 
in  each  nocturn,  and  on  ferial  days,  which  have  no  division  of 
nocturns,  twelve  psalms.  At  Lauds  and  Vespers  there  are  five 
psalms  or  groups  of  psalms,  varying  on  ferial  or  week-days,  but 
generally  the  same  on  all  festivals,  besides  the  Benedictus  or 
Magnificat  at  the  close,  designed  to  commemorate  the  Incarnation. 
The  1 1 8th  (in  the  English  Prayer-book  119th)  Psalm  is  distributed 
in  portions  over  the  four  Little  Hours  daily  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  four  Complin  psalms  also  never  change.  In  the  same 
way  the  hymns  for  Matins,  Lauds,  and  Vespers  vary  according  to 
the  festival,  season,  or  day  of  the  week,  while  those  for  the  Little 
Hours  and  Complin  are  always  the  same.  Many  of  these  hymns 
are  very  beautiful,  and  have  become  widely  popular  in  an  English 
dress,  but  those  in  the  suppressed  Paris  Breviary  are  on  the  whole 
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superior  to  them.  The  Latin  text  of  both  sets  was  published  at 
Oxford  iu  the  early  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement  under  Mr. 
Newman's  editorship,  and  graceful  translations  of  most  of  them 
appeared  partly  from  his  pen  and  partly  from  that  of  tho  late  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams.  The  Antiphons  and  lections — or  lessons  as  we 
should  say — of  the  Paris  Breviary  differ  also  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Roman,  and  generally  differ  for  the  better.  These 
lessons  belong  to  the  Matin  Service,  for  these  are  only  short 
copitula  of  a  verse  or  two,  varying  with  the  day  or  season,  in  the 
Day  Hours.  Iu  the  ferial  Matins  there  are  only  three  lessons, 
which  are  always  taken  from  Scripture,  but  in  the  Sunday  or 
festal  office  (which  is  really  the  ordinary  one)  there  are  nine 
lessons,  three  in  the  first  nocturn  taken  from  Scripture,  three  iu 
the  second  nocturn  from  the  Fathers,  or  (more  generally)  from 
the  Lives  of  Saints,  three  in  the  third  nocturn — which  always 
form  a  commentary,  usually  taken  from  some  early  Father,  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  lessons  of  the  second  nocturn — in 
spite  of  several  former  revisions — present  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  the  Breviary  Service,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  it  had  been  in  general  use  in  the  vernacular,  many  of  these 
"  uncertain  stories  and  legends,"  as  they  are  designated  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Prayerbook,  would  long  since  have  inevitably  dis- 
appeared. Lord  Bute  suggests  that  some  of  them  "  would 
probably  receive  considerable  modilication  at  any  future  re- 
vision," and  we  may  not  improbably  surmise  that  one  of  his  leading 
motives  for  submittitig*them  for  the  first  time  to  public  criticism  in 
an  English  dress,  not  without  occasional  annotations,  is  to  promote 
such  a  revision.  To  give  but  one  characteristic  instance — he  ob- 
serves that  "the  extraordinary  history  (?)  of  Marcellinus  (in  the 
office  for  April  26)  is  now  universally,  or  almost  universally, 
acknowledged  to  be  a  fiction."  He  does  not  add  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  fiction  and  has  been  deliberately  retained.  The 
apocryphal  ami  not/  very  edifying  legend  that  Pope  Marcellinus 
apostatized  in  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  "  olfered  incense 
to  the  images  of  the  gods  "  is  studiously  preserved  for  the  sake  of 
its  equally  apocryphal  and  absurdly  unhistorical  supplement  that 
a  Council  of  300  Bishops  at  Siuuessa  refused  to  pass  sentence  on 
his  apostasy  "  because  the  brat  See  is  judged  of  no  man."  The  late 
Father  Gratry  called  attention  to  some  equally  "  extraordinary  " 
falsifications  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances  in  lessons  of 
the  Roman  Breviary,  besides  many  exploded  fictions  which  are 
.-imply  childi-h,  and  some  wholly  fictitious  saints.  The  Paris 
Breviary,  which  was  revised  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
and  became  the  model  of  many  other  diocesan  "  uses  "  in  France, 
was  carefully  weeded  of  these  foolish  or  fraudulent  accretions, 
mid  hence  fell  under  the  vague  and  convenient  imputation  of 
"  Jansenism,"  to  which  it  has  at  length  succumbed.  Lord  Bute 
lias  done  good  service  in  another  way,  which  may  be  hardly  more 
pleasing  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  has  translated  the 
psalms,  lessons,  and  collects  for  himself  from  the  Latin — not 
unfrequeutly  in  the  words  of  the  English  Bible  and  Prayerbook — 
instead  of  adopting  the  wretched  compound  of  the  Douay  version 
;md  the  ordinary  Roman  manuals ;  partly,  as  he  observes,  not 
without  a  pardonable  touch  of  latent  sarcasm,  because  these  versions 
are  often  unintelligible  without  a  reference  to  the  original 
text.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  well  in  his  endeavour 
"  to  give  a  rendering  iu  good,  plain,  manly  and  idiomatic  English,'' 
and  his  translations  of  the  hymns,  which  are  mostly  those  of 
Cardinal  Xewinan  or  of  Dr.  Neale  and  other  Anglican  writers,  are 
judiciously  selected,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Ultramontane 
organs  have  already  detected  heresy  in  them.  One  effect  which  he 
anticipates  from  his  translation  is  that  it  may  help  to  soften 
certain  prejudices  of  Protestants,  and  here  too  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  him.  To  Anglicans  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  Breviary  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  discover  how 
much  alter  all  the  lormularies  of  the  two  Churches  have  in  common, 
and  how  largely  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  English 
Prayerbook  are  derived  from  the  oflices  in  use  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  to  Protestants  generally  it  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  find  how  comparatively  little  there  is,  in  spite  of  incidental 
blemishes  such  as  those  noticed  just  now,  which  they  can  regard 
as  superstitious  or  ungodly  in  the  daily  manual  of  devotion  of  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  nine-tenths  of  which  at  least 
is  in  the  actual  words  of  Scripture.  To  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves it  must,  one  would  think,  suggest  a  feeling  of  regret — 
which  is  all  but  openly  avowed  by  the  translator — that  soinagniti- 
cent  a  treasury  of  devotion  should  be  to  the  great  mass  even  of 
the  devoutest  among  the  laity  a  sealed  book.  If,  in  symbolical 
and  dramatic  effect,  the  English  Prayerbook  may  be  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  Breviary,  yet  the  one,  precisely  because 
it  ia  English — to  use  a  famous  phrase  of  Luther's — is  "  a  living 
thiug  that  hath  hands  and  feet,"  while  the  other,  as  long  as  it 
ia  kept  jealously  enshrined  "  in  a  tongue  not  uuderstauded  of  the 
people,"  muse  remain  for  them  an  unknown  or  unmeaning  form. 


COUNTRY  BANKS. 

"V^TIIEN  a  country  gentleman  goes  to  his  nearest  town,  a  visit 
VV  to  his  bank  generally  constitutes  part  of  his  business.  In- 
dependently of  any  direct  banking  transaction,  he  may  often 
obtain  information  gratis  at  his  bank  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  obliged  to  purchase  for  at  least  six  shillings  and  eight- 


pence  at  his  lawyer's.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clever  lawyer  will 
often  do  banker's  work,  when  consulted  by  bis  clients,  and  pocket 
banker's  commission  iu  addition  to  his  fees  for  advice.  Indeed 
the  country  banker  is  apt  to  look  upon  the  country  lawyer,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  as  more  or  less  of  a  poacher.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  joint-stock  banks,  as  these  in  small  towns  are  usually 
mere  branches  of  large  banking  establishments  in  cities.  We 
have  in  view  rather  old-fashioned  country  banks  of  long  standing, 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  their  own  towns  and 
neighbourhoods.  The  highly  flavoured  and  greasy  notes  of 
these  little  establishments  are  more  valued  in  their  surrounding 
districts  than  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  and  the  firms 
thumselves  are  spoken  of  in  their  own  towns  as  "  the  bank,"  in 
contradistinction  to  all  other  banks.  Materially  speaking,  these 
old  banks  are,  in  most  instances,  anything  but  palatial.  Their 
very  shabbiness  is,  as  it  were,  a  standing  protest  against  the  ex- 
travagant splendour  of  modern  joint-stock  banks  with  their 
Elizabethan  gables  or  Palladian  facades.  In  the  interior  of  these 
most  conservative  places  of  business  there  is  a  peculiar  stuffiness 
which  is  completely  opposed  to  all  newfangled  notions  about 
ventilation  and  hygienic  principles.  If  the  depositors  were  to 
miss  the  well-known  fustiness  of  the  building,  they  might 
become  nervous  about  the  safety  of  their  money.  The  walls 
have  not  been  papered  for  twenty  years ;  there  are  cracks  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  ceiling ;  and  the  grate  is  of  a  pattern  which 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  modern  dwelling-house.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  counting-house  is  about  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  third-class  London  shop.  The  only  thing  in  the  place 
which  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  is  the  strong-room,  with 
its  thief-proof  and  lire-proof  safe.  Even  this  is  not  visible  to  the 
public,  or  there  is  no  saying  whether  some  of  the  old-fashioned  de- 
positors might  not  suspect  the  partners  of  adopting  a  dangerous 
innovation  on  their  ancient  system.  Wonderful  relics  of  defence 
are  preserved  in  the  building  at  the  back  of  the  counting-house. 
There  is  a  brass-barrelled  blunderbuss  with  a  flint  and  steel  lock  ;. 
there  is  an  alarm  bell,  a  rattle,  and  a  man-trap,  which  used 
to  be  laid  every  night  in  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Where  the  partners  are  elderly,  they  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
building  and  its  appointments.  They  are  Tories  of  the  Tories.  They 
are  among  the  select  few  who  still  driuk  port  after  dinner.  They 
feed  freely  on  earky  salmon,  venison,  strong  Stilton  cheese,  and-, 
sucking-pig;  They  dine  at  six,  and  have  little  suppers  of  toasted 
cheese  or  lobsters  at  half  past  ten.  They  encourage  beggars  and 
take  snuff,  and  they  suffer  much  from  the  gout.  They  take  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  Quarterly  Reuieiv,  and  they  never 
have  subscribed  and  never  will  subscribe  to  a  circulating  library. 
The  younger  generation  of  country  bankers  is  quite  different.  A 
sharp  young  partner  has  many  opportunities  of  attaining  to 
popularity.  When  a  public  hall  or  a  hospital  is  wanted,  he  collects 
subscriptions,  and  it  is  he  who  gets  up  the  county  balls.  On  boards 
and  committees  he  is  an  important  personage,  for,  living  on  the 
spot,  he  has  far  more  opportunities  of  ascertaining  facts  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  meetings  than  country  gentlemen  who 
only  visit  the  town  occasionally,  and  his  business  habits  enable 
him  to  make  himself  practically  useful  where  others  are  dis- 
inclined to  exert  themselves.  When  there  is  an  election,  although 
it  would  not  do  for  him  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
canvass,  he  exerts  considerable  influence  in  a  quiet  way,  and  he 
has  many  opportunities  of  gaining  valuable  information  for  his  party. 
He  hears  when  properties  are  likely  to  come  into  the  market,  and 
gives  hints  accordingly  to  those  whom  he  considers  it  desirable 
to  serve.  In  his  comfortable  rooms  there  is  always  luncheon 
for  his  country  friends,  and  ladies  who  come  to  the  little  town  to- 
shop  in  an  afternoon  iind  excellent  tea  and  the  latest  news  in  his 
well-furnished  drawing-room.  Very  different  from  bis  bank  is 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  young  or  middle-aged  partner.  The- 
house  itself  is  small,  but  it  has  more  comforts  than  many 
large  mansions.  Tho  sitting-rooms  are  almost  too  full  of  richly- 
carved  old  oak,  and  in  the  cabinets  there  is  a  profusion  of  rare 
china.  Most  of  these  treasures  have  been  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  banker  knows  of  sales  which  few  other  rich, 
people  hear  or  think  of.  He  is  as  great  a  collector  of  gossip  as  of 
curiosities ;  and,  chatting  pleasantly  with  every  one  who  comes 
into  the  bank,  he  has  admirable  opportunities  of  indulging  his 
taste.  The  parson  is  completely  at  his  mercy.  If  the  church 
requires  restoration,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it  unless  the 
banker  will  co-operate  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  if  he  will  only- 
take  the  matter  up,  it  will  prosper  in  no  time.  If  the  rector 
wants  to  put  candlesticks  or  a  brass  cross  upon  the  altar,  there 
will  not  be  much  opposition  if  the  banker  will  countenance  the 
proceeding;  but,  if  he  is  not  inclined  to  back  up  his  spiritual 
director  in  the  affair,  the  cross  and  candlesticks  will  lead  to 
nothing  but  ignominy  and  confusion.  The  curates  are  at  his 
beck  and  call,  and  their  social  happiness  or  the  contrary  is  much 
in  his  hands. 

The  principal  clerk  at  a  country  bank  is  an  important  member 
of  the  establishment.  He  and  the  wart  on  the  side  of  his  nose 
have  been  known  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
under  forty  years  of  age  since  the  days  of  their  childhood.  He 
loves  a  close  atmosphere,  and  complains  of  cold  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  open  a  window  or  a  ventilator.  The  slightest  noise  in 
the  usually  quiet  street  worries  him,  but  he  eujoys  the  clatter  of 
sovereigns  as  if  it  were  the  sweetest  music.  He  is  very  particular 
about  his  ledgers,  which  he  loves  even  better  than  his  children, 
and  when  the  process  known  to  bankers  as  "  calling  over"  ia 
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under  progress,  and  his  entries  are  being-  "  ticked  "  by  others,  he  is 
ns  miserable  and  as  restless  as  a  cow  whose  calf  has  been  taken 
from  her.  His  favourite  literature  is  the  short  paragraph  which 
fills  up  the  spare  space  at  the  bottoms  of  newspaper  columns,  and 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  duties  of  banking  assure  us  that  he  has 
an  extraordinary  predilection  for  onions.  The  three  things  that 
he  hates  most  are  a  Radical,  a  Dissenter,  and  a  draught.  The 
younger  generation  of  clerks  in  country  banks  consist  of  men  who 
are  something  between  National  schoolmasters  and  drapers'  "  as- 
sistants." They  are  civil  and  obliging,  and  they  are  deservedly 
popular.  In  small  banks  clerks  must  necessarily  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  condition  of  the  firm  and  its  business,  as  well  as  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  to  secure  a  good  clerk  is  as  important  to  a 
country  banker  as  it  often  is  difficult. 

We  have  thus  far  been  looking  at  country  banks  from  behind  the 
counter.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view.  Partners  and 
clerks  could  tell  us  that  the  most  important  and  characteristic  aspect 
is  from  the  other  side  of  the  counter.  The  letters  have  scarcely  been 
opened  in  the  morning  before  one  or  two  depositors  drop  in.  First 
come  some  of  the  local  tradesmen.  The  maltster,  the  tanner,  and 
the  miller  are  among  the  principal  of  these.  They  generally  keep 
good  balances,  but  they  occasionally  require  overdrafts.  A  consi- 
derable profit  is  made  by  the  country  banker  in  discounting  the 
trade  bills  of  this  fraternity.  This  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  business, 
as  these  bills  are  as  different  as  possible  from  the  accommodation 
bills  of  evil  repute.  A  tradesman  of  this  class  has  an  unqualified 
veneration  for  a  banker,  and  generally  calls  early  in  order  to  ask 
bis  advice  upon  some  question  of  trade  or  credit.  The  haberdasher 
and  small  shopkeeper  come  in  with  their  deposits,  which  commonly 
consist  of  what  a  banker  regards  as  small  change.  Then  the  farmers 
begin  to  appear,  expending  their  caloric  freely,  and  unbuttoning 
their  clothes  in  an  alarming  manner  in  the  search  for  their  money- 
bags. They  seem  to  wear  numberless  waistcoats,  and  to  have 
pockets  where  an  ordinary  person  would  least  expect  to  find  them. 
They  produce  rolls  of  local  banknotes  of  such  age  and  bouquet  as 
to  make  even  the  heart  of  the  hardened  cashier  to  shudder.  Finally, 
they  fish  up  large  handfuls  of  greasy  coppers  out  of  trouser  pockets 
of  fathomless  depth.  As  an  occasional  variety,  "  the  widow  of  a 
tallow-chandler,  who  is  carrying  on  the  business  in  his  name"  (as  she 
describes  herself),  appears  upon  the  scene.  After  depositing  a  basket, 
an  unclean  pocket-handkerchief,  and  an  umbrella  upon  the  counter, 
she  spends  several  minutes  in  dragging  off  some  wonderful  gloves 
which  seem  to  combine  all  the  inconveniences  of  tightness  and  slack- 
ness. She  then  fumbles  in  what  she  calls  her  "  ridicule  "  until  she 
finds  a  cheque,  for  which  she  requires  immediate  cash.  It  takes 
ten  minutes  to  make  her  understand  that  this  document  is  abso- 
lutely inoperative  until  endorsed  by  the  person  to  whose  order  it  is 
made  payable,  and  all  she  knows  of  this  person  is  that  he  lives 
"  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Manchester."  Now  aud  then  a 
couple  of  men  come  in  together  with  a  hangdog  look,  and  dragging 
their  apparently  unwilling  legs  behind  them.  If  any  one  else  is  in 
the  bank,  they  wait  together  in  a  corner  until  the  coast  is  clear, 
■when  they  come  and  lean  upon  the  counter,  and  one  of  them, 
after  a  pause,  says,  "  This  here  man  wants  to  borrow  fifty  pounds." 
Some  gentlemen  feel  a  delicacy  in  coming  themselves  to  ask 
for  loans,  and  send  their  wives  upon  such  missions.  These 
ladies  occasionally  bring  propitiatory  offerings.  We  remember 
seeing  a  fat  farmer's  wife  come  into  a  bank,  open  a  large  basket, 
and,  throwing  a  hard-shot  and  gory  hare  upon  the  counter, 
exclaim,  "  I've  brought  a  '  bar,'  and  we  want  to  borrow  twenty 
pound."  A  banker  has  admirable  opportunities  of  making  ob- 
servations upon  the  .varieties  of  facial  expression  by  contrasting 
the  countenances  of  those  who  come  to  him  to  deposit  with  the 
countenances  of  those  who  come  to  borrow.  There  is  a  class  of 
customers  of  whom  the  banker  has  a  strong  abhorrence — those 
who  come  neither  to  lend  nor  to  borrow,  but  only  to  change 
money.  This  simply  gives  trouble  without  profit.  We  remember  a 
banker  complaining  to  us  that  a  small  shopkeeper  had  given  his 
name  as  a  reference  of  five  years'  standing,  when  the  only  trans- 
actions the  man  had  ever  had  at  the  bank  had  been  to  ask  for 
gold  and  notes  in  exchange  for  coppers  aud  silver  once  a  week.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  several  country  gentlemen  generally  drop  in. 
Their  principal  banking  business  is  transacted  by  cheques;  and, 
although  they  do  now  and  then  come  for  some  ready  money, 
their  visits  are  most  frequently  made  with  the  object  of  hear- 
ing a  little  gossip  or  enjoying  a  little  chaff.  Too  often  the 
banker  becomes  the  helpless  victim  of  a  bore.  When  this  creature 
comes  to  prey  upon  him  there  is  literally  no  escape.  We  remember 
eeeing  a  clerical  bore  metaphorically  devouring  a  good-natured 
country  banker  whose  patience  was  evidently  sorely  tried.  At  last 
the  clergyman  said  to  him,  "  By  the  way,  I  forget  whether  you 
are  High  Church  or  Low  Church."  "  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am 
a  banker."    The  divine  took  up  his  umbrella  and  decamped. 

One  great  advantage  of  country  banking  as  a  profession  is  that 
business  is  over  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
When  men  engaged  in  other  occupations  have  still  a  couple  of 
bours'  work  before  them,  the  banker's  duties  are  at  an  end  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  enjoy  a  walk,  a  ride,  or  even  a  stroll  with  a 
gun  through  the  turnips. 


■    A  DRAMATIC  BALL. 

THERE  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  actors  of  our 
time  are  an  ungrateful  race.  The  many  and  earnest  efforts 
made  on  their  behalf  are  allowed  to  pass  almost  unheeded,  and 
even  the  occasional  intervention  of  a  bishop  fails  to  move  their 
hardened  hearts.  The  daring  curates  who  lately  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Church  and  Stage  Guild  have  only  succeeded  in 
winning  the  co-operation  of  a  few  impulsive  ballet-girls ;  nor  is 
the  disappointment  that  comes  of  wasted  benevolence  confined 
merely  to  those  who  strive  to  secure  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
theatre.  The  efforts  of  other  and  less  ambitious  spirits  who  seek 
only  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  actors  lie  equally  open  to 
misconstruction,  and  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Stanley  may  serve 
to  warn  all  such  rash  philanthropists  that  they  must  not  look  for 
gratitude  if  they  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  stage. 
Mr.  Hodgson  Stanley  has  lately  laid  his  sorrows  before  the  world. 
As  the  prosecutor  of  an  indictment  for  libel  against  the  Era  news- 
paper, he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  making  known  the 
facts  of  his  own  romantic  career,  and  exposing  the  heartless 
conduct  of  the  class  in  whose  interests  he  had  laboured. 
In  early  life  he  appears  to  have  filled  the  humble  posi- 
tion of  a  solicitor's  clerk,  and  at  that  time  he  was  con- 
tent with  the  modest  title  of  Hodgson.  But,  having  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  dramatic  profession,  he  straightway  took  the 
added  dignity  of  Stanley,  and  as  Mr.  Hodgson  Stanley  be  has 
since  been  known  to  fame.  He  would  seem,  from  his  own  account, 
to  possess  a  rich  and  varied  knowledge  of  several  distinct  branches 
of  his  calling ;  and  it  was,  we  suppose,  out  of  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  his  very  versatile  gifts  that  he  came  at  last  to  be  marked  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  organize  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  drama. 
At  any  rate  we  have  it  in  evidence  that,  "  at  the  request  of 
numerous  friends  of  the  dramatic  profession,"  he  generously 
undertook  this  irksome  and  disinterested  duty,  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  engage  rooms  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  numerous  and  distinguished  guests. 
The  measures  which  Mr.  Stanley  adopted  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  benevolent  intention  prove  him  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  no  mean  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  A  little  while  ago 
a  masque  ball  was  advertised  to  take  place  in  a  certain  part 
of  London,  but  the  advertisement  contained  a  vexatious  restriction 
to  the  effect  that  "  clowns  and  Zulus  "  would  not  be  admitted. 
Mr.  Stanley,  it  must  be  confessed,  displayed  a  far  more  liberal  con- 
ception of  the  proper  limits  of  hospitality.  Having  made  a  suffi- 
cient concession  to  aristocratic  prejudice  by  engaging  the  band  of 
the  Orleans  Club,  he  sought  to  place  his  entertainment  upon  a 
comprehensive  basis.  With  this  view  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  waiters  at  Evans's  Supper  Rooms,  and  with  the 
hall-porter  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Club.  This  hall-porter 
would  seem  to  be  a  person  of  considerable  influence  and  position, 
for  it  was  confidently  anticipated  by  Mr.  Stanley  that  his  exertions 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  ball  the  members  of  the 
Club,  aud  the  ladies  of  their  respective  families.  If  he  was  partly 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  the  explanation  may  perhaps  be  sought 
in  the  fact  that  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  the 
tickets  was  too  trifling  a  reward  to  induce  such  a  powerful  personage 
to  exert  all  his  influence  with  his  friends.  We  were  not  aware,  indeed, 
that  it  was  customary  for  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service  to  seek 
admission  into  society  through  the  friendly  offices  of  a  hall- 
porter  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  organized  other  entertainments  of 
the  kind,  we  may  assume  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  ways  of  the  world.  But  besides  the  friends  of  the  drama 
secured  by  the  waiters  at  Evans's  and  the  porter  at  the  Naval  and 
Military  Club,  a  number  of  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  stage  were 
admitted  by  payment  at  the  doors,  and  invitations  were  freely  dis- 
tributed among  the  actors  and  actresses  df  Mr.  Stanley's  large  and 
varied  acquaintance. 

After  taking  all  this  trouble,  it  must  have  been  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  generous  host  to  find  that  his  efforts  remained  unap- 
preciated by  the  very  class  he  had  sought  to  honour.  The 
,;  friends  of  the  drama "  came  in  their  hundreds,  and  their 
unimpeachable  social  standing  is  vouched  for  by  the  manager 
of  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall  and  by  a  pensioned  inspector  of 
police.  Almost  the  only  friends  of  the  drama  who  were  not 
present  were  the  actors  and  actresses  for  whom  the  entertain- 
ment had  been  specially  devised,  and  not  even  the  attraction 
of  a  four-and-sixpenny  supper  sufficed  to  insure  their  co-operation. 
Nor  was  it  merely  in  this  negative  way  that  Mr.  Stanley  felt  him- 
self to  have  been  slighted,  for  in  the  very  next  issue  of  the  Era,  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  dramatic  profession,  the  whole  undertaking 
was  denounced  as  an  insult  to  the  stage,  and  as  a  disgrace  to  those 
in  whose  name  and  for  whose  delight  it  had  been  got  up.  Smarting 
under  the  effects  of  this  wanton  display  of  ingratitude,  Mr.  Stanley 
forthwith  sought  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  editor  of  the 
Era  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  the  charge  of  having  pub- 
lished "  a  false  and  defamatory  libel,"  and  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
judges  he  was  precluded  from  entering  upon  any  defence  or  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  Mr.  Stanley  thus  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  tormentor  committed  for  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  aud  we  owe  to  this  fact  the  instructive  account  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  past  life  and  present  occupation  which  has  now  been 
made  public.  But  with  his  arrival  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
Mr.  Stanley's  triumphant  career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated, 
for  as  soon  as  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  state  his  case  and 
call  his  witnesses,  the  jury  expressed  themselves  satisfied  of  his 
;  innocence,  and  Mr.  Stanley  now  retreats  into  well-earned  obscu- 
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rity  a  sadder,  and  we  trust  a  wiser,  man.  He  will  scarcely  be 
disposed  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  associate  himself  with  any 
more  philanthropic  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  a  thankless  and 
ungrateful  profession.  Actors  and  actresses  seem  neither  to  desire 
nor  to  deserve  his  hospitality,  and  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Warner, 
who  were  called  for  the  defence,  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  article 
complained  of  was  not  half  severe  enough.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  henceforth  have  to  seek  some  other  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, and  it  is  doubtful  after  such  testimony  as  this  whether 
even  "  clowns  and  Zulus  "  would  consent  to  accept  his  invitations 
for  a  dance.  A  gentleman ,  however,  who  can  rely  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  such  powerful  friends  as  the  hall-porter  at  a  military  Club 
and  the  waiters  at  Evans's  is  not  likely  to  sutler  very  deeply  from 
the  adverse  verdict  of  a  British  jury.  The  young  gentle- 
men of  fashion  who  at  the  bidding  of  these  authorized 
stewards  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  they  were 
about  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  leadinsr  actors  and  actresses 
are  no  doubt  easily  contented,  and  they  would  probably  be  just  as 
well  pleased  if  Mr.  Stanley  were  to  organize  an  entertainment  in 
honour  of  potmen  and  prize  barmaids. 

But  the  result  of  this  case,  although  it  will  not  greatly  injure 
Mr.  Stanley,  cannot  fail  to  bring  discredit  upon  an  important 
section  of  English  law.  If  the  decisions  which  at  present  govern 
the  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel  are  to  be  perma- 
nently maintained,  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  press  must  be 
very  seriously  curtailed.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  urge  this  point  just  now,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  a  certain  class  of  journals  have  shown  a  tendency  to  strain 
beyond  endurance  the  privileges  accorded  to  them,  and  have 
indulged  in  a  kind  of  personality  which  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  public  is  rightly  anxious  to  check.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  scandal,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  representatives  of  the  press  do  not  already  enjoy 
all  the  facilities  of  criticism  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
And  yet  the  case  under  consideration  points  clearly  to  this  con- 
clusion. The  machinery  of  the  law  must  be  even  more  clumsy 
than  is  popularly  supposed  if  some  better  means  than  the  present 
cannot  be  devised  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public  without 
unduly  fettering  the  powers  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  public  criticism.  As  the  Recorder  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  took  occasion  to  point  out,  one  of  the  most  useful  functions 
of  the  press  is  to  take  under  review  various  matters  concerning 
the  social  life  of  the  nation  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  other 
liind  of  control,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  function  it  may  often  be 
necessary  to  write  in  a  manner  that  can  be  construed  as 
libellous.  But,  unless  some  important  alteration  of  the  existing  law 
can  be  effected,  the  exercise  of  such  a  duty  bids  fair  to  become  in- 
creasingly irksome  and  burdensome.  In  the  present  case,  for 
example,  the  editor  of  the  Era  has  been  enabled  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  prove  beyond  dispute  that  the  comments  which  he 
published  were  both  just  and  necessary;  but  he  has  done  so  only 
at  the  cost  of  very  serious  personal  inconvenience  and  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  And  the  annoyance  he  has 
suffered  may  be  inflicted  upon  any  public  writer  at  the  instance  of 
a  prosecutor  of  the  most  worthless  character,  who  can  rely  merely 
upon  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  libel.  The  meanest  impostor 
whose  tricks  are  exposed  in  the  press  can,  by  the  aid  of  the  law, 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  writer  who  has  unmasked  him 
committed  for  trial.  He  can  drag  his  assailant  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  is  bound  to  exclude  even  the  simplest  explanation 
of  the  criticism  complained  of,  and  for  weeks  the  public  may  be 
left  under  the  impression  that  an  innocent  person  has  been  foully 
slandered.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable 
to  demand  either  that  the  preliminary  inquiry  shall  be  abolished 
altogether,  or  that  it  shall  be  reorganized  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  justice  and  common  sense.  In  regard  to  nearly  every  other 
form  of  offence  the  magistrate  has  the  power  to  examine  and 
dismiss  a  frivolous  and  groundless  charge,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  sufficient- reason  why  this  power  should  be  withheld  in 
the  one  class  of  cases  where  it  could  be  most  usefully  exercised. 


•  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IT  is  not  improbable  that  the  position  of  War  Correspondents 
may  be  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  will  be  brought 
before  Parliament  during  the  coming  Session.  There  was — owing 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  editors  were  not  sorry  to  avoid  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  long  telegrams  from  India — less  outcry  about  the 
regulations  of  the  Indian  Government  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  caused  the  most 
bitter  irritation  amongst  a  set  of  men  who  certainly  do  not  under- 
rate the  value  of  the  services  they  render  the  community,  and  who 
are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  world  generally,  and  the 
official  world  especially,  ought  to  concur  in  the  high  estimate 
they  have  formed  of  themselves.  Although  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has — somewhat  clumsily  it  must  be  admitted — intimated  that 
the  rules  respecting  Special  Correspondents  are  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  diffident  gentlemen  will 
be  content  to  pass  over  silently  the  slight  to  their  calling  which 
ias  been  inflicted  by  the  Calcutta  officials.  The  public,  it  is 
true,  has  shown  the  most  heartrending  indifference  in  the 
matter,  and  there  has  been  no  sign  whatever  of  regret  for 
the  temporary  extinction  of  the  War  Correspondent ;  but  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  grievances  of  the  pen- 


men should  be  dwelt  upon  with  eloquence.  It  would  never  do 
to  acquiesce  in  the  general  apathy.  A  protest  must  certainly  be 
made,  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  must  be  called  to  high- 
handed wrong.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  deal 
will  be  heard  about  the  scandalous  iniquity  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment's regulations,  and  that,  stimulated  by  indignant  scribes,  de- 
serving members  of  Parliament,  who  will  speak  with  the  happy 
certainty  of  being  well  reported,  will  declaim  against  the  ob- 
noxious rules  which  may  still  be  said  to  hang  over  the  head 
of  enterprising  writers. 

Already  the  first  note  of  attack  has  been  sounded  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  War  Correspondents.  In  the  pages  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  has  spoken  for  his  brethren, 
and  has  attacked,  in  no  measured  language,  the  conduct  of  the 
Indian  authorities.  Very  angry  indeed  is  he  with  them,  and,  beino- 
a  man  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  plainly,  he  talks  of  those 
who  have  offended  him  in  a  manner  which  seems  striking  even 
in  these  days  of  vigorous  controversy.  Lord  Lytton  and  his 
subordinates  have,  he  says,  issued  a  code  of  regulations  which, 
"  whether  intentionally  or  not,  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  from 
accompanying  an  army  in  the  field  every  war  correspondent  who 
possesses  a  tittle  of  that  sense  of  self-respect  which  must  have  de- 
serted alike  those  who  drew  it  up,  those  who  promulgated  and 
acted  on  it,  and  those  who,  in  dogged,  sullen  shamefacedness,  de- 
cline to  own  and  to  commit  infanticide  on  the  scandalous  bantling 
which  has  been  sworn  upon  them."  These  be  brave  words,  cer- 
tainly, and  wroth  in  good  earnest  must  Mr.  Forbes  have  been  when 
he  used  them.  The  singular  figure  of  speech  in  which  he  has  indulged 
is  perhaps  open  to  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  petty  to  carp  at  the 
expressions  of  a  man  who  is  so  wrought  upon  by  the  edict  to 
which  he  objects  as  to  look  upon  it  apparently  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  affront.  In  the  paragraph  preceding  that  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  Mr.  Forbes  speaks  of  himself  as  "thrilling  indig- 
nantly with  a  sense  of  insult  that  is  almost  brutal."  Other  por- 
tions of  his  article  give,  in  a  different  manner, equally  strong  evidence 
of  an  indignation  which  has  altogether  perturbed  judgment.  In 
speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  War  Correspondent's  calling,  he  gives 
the  following  modest  estimate  of  it.  "  Is  this  craft  of  ours,"  he 
says,  "  not  less  noble  than  that  of  the  clergyman  himself,  not  less 
patriotic  than  that  of  him  who  gladly  dies  for  his  country,  not  les3 
tender  than  that  of  the  poet,  in  that  our  theme  throbs  and  glows, 
and  dares  and  dies,  under  our  very  hand,  not  less  reciprocative  to 
the  beating  heart  of  a  nation  than  is  the  devotion  of  a  sister  of 
mercy  in  the  field-hospital,  to  be  stamped  out  on  the  pretext  of  a 
narrow  utilitarianism  that  is  as  fictitious  as  it  is  short-sighted  ?  " 
How  strangely  must  an  admirable  writer  have  been  carried  away 
by  wrath  when  he  could  pen  such  nonsense  as  this. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  Mr.  Forbes's- 
article  is  marked  by  great  extravagance,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  He  is  not  a  man  to  treat  any  subject, 
and  least  of  all  such  a  subject  as  this,  without  saying  something 
that  well  deserves  attention  ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  certainly 
commands  it  when  he  ceases  to  rave  against  officials  and  discusses 
in  detail  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the  presence  of  War 
Correspondents  in  the  field.  These,  shortly  summed  up  by  him, 
are  as  follows: — "  i.  That  they  [the  Correspondents]  may  detri- 
mentally affect  public  opinion  at  home  by  unpleasant  and  in- 
opportune truth-telling,  or  by  wanton  lying.  2.  That  they  may 
produce  discontent  and  want  of  confidence  in  an  army  in  the 
field  by  hostile  criticisms  on  its  leader.  3.  That  they  may  give 
information  to  the  enemy  by  revealing  prematurely  inten- 
tions and  combinations,  or  by  forwarding  for  publication  de- 
tails of  strengths,  fortifications,  means  of.  or  shortcomings  in 
transport,  supplies,  &c,  of  which  the  enemy  may  take  advan- 
tage." The  first  of  these  objections  Mr.  Forbes  disposes  of  some- 
what briefly;  and  indeed,  as  stated  by  him,  it  has  not  very 
great  weight.  We  shall  endeavour  presently  to  show  that 
the  writings  of  War  Correspondents  may  have  a  most  dis- 
astrous effect  on  public  opinion  at  home,  but  we  should  prefer 
to  treat  this  part  of  the  subject  last.  The  second  objection  Mr. 
Forbes  considers  as  clearly  untenable,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him,  though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  tha^ 
which  he  gives.  The  comments  of  War  Correspondents  are  not 
likely  to  cause  want  of  confidence  in  an  army,  because  generally 
soldiers  so  heartily  despise  them.  To  this  contempt  for  amateiu 
critics  Mr.  Forbes  himself  unconsciously  bears  witness  when 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Germans.  The  third  objection  to 
the  presence  of  Correspondents  in  the  field  Mr.  Forbes  treats  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  he  follows  when  speaking 
of  the  others,  and  in  considering  it  he  shows  that  remarkable  can- 
dour which  has  so  often  distinguished  his  writings.  After  referring, 
rightly  enough,  to  the  littleness  of  our  wars,  he  says : — 

But  these  rules  [the  rules  of  the  Indian  Government]  -were  drawn  up  in 
view  of  a  real  war,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  a  struggle  of  that  description 
that  the  question  of  the  danger  that  correspondents  may  give  information 
to  an  enemy  has  seriously  to  be  considered.  Fairness  compels  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  such  a  risk  does  exist.  I  have  known  the  evil  done.  One 
journal,  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war,  published  wholly  unjustifi- 
able details  of  the  defences  of  Kars,  and  its  information  was  actually  and 
naturally  taken  advantage  of  by  the  assailants  of  that  fortress.  Another 
journal  printed,  from  its  correspondent,  particulars  of  the  defences  of  Rust- 
chuck,  which  I  personally  know  were  regarded  as  extremely  opportune  by 
the  force  contemplating  its  attack.  I  can  easily  imagine  cases  in  which  the 
simple  name  of  the  place  whence  a  wholly  innocent  communication  might 
be  despatched  by  a  correspondent  known  to  have  his  wits  about  him,  would 
be  calculated  to  inspire  an  adversary  with  the  suspicion  of  an  impending 
movement  in  a  region  otherwise  unheeded. 

This  is  a  large  and  startling  admission  ;  and  probably  Mr.  Forbes's 
brethren  will  not  be  over-grateful  to  him  for  having  made  it.  He 
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draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  War  Correspondents  working  for 
a  journal  of  the  highest  rank  did  deliberately  disclose  what  they 
ought  to  have  kept  rigidly  secret ;  and  he  admits  that  a  War  Cor- 
respondent might,  even  innocently,  give  information  of  consider- 
able value  to  an  adversary.  He  might  have  added  that  Correspon- 
dents may  do  incalculable  harm  by  publishing  exact  accounts  of 
the  strength  of  various  corps,  thereby  giving  the  information 
which,  beyond  all  other,  a  hostile  commander  seeks  ;  but  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  concede  everything.  What  he  does  concede 
certainly  tells  strongly  against  the  system  he  is  defending.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  War  Correspondents  not  only  may  betray 
secrets  of  great  importance,  but  actually  do  so.  Having  very 
frankly  admitted  so  much,  Mr.  Forbes  proceeds  to  argue  the  case 
in  his  usual  energetic  manner.  The  experience  of  nations  which 
have  made  wars  on  a  large  scale  is,  he  maintains,  in  favour  of 
taking  the  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  War  Correspondents  with  the  armies;  and  he 
refers  to  the  example  of  the  Germans,  whom  he  justly  calls 
"the  warriors  of  modern  Europe."  "In  1870-71,"  he  says, 
"  they  freely  admitted  correspondents,  imposing  upon  them  no 
censorship  whatsoever.  As  a  rule,  I  think  they  trusted  most  to 
the  ignorance  of  correspondents,  and  simply  left  them  out  in  the  : 
cold  in  the  matter  of  information,  relying  on  the  likelihood  that 
a  combination  would  have  come  off,  a  blow  been  struck  and 
done  with,  before  the  correspondent  could  have  grasped  the  situ- 
ation, so  as  to  give  it  injurious  publicity,  had  he  been  ever  so 
willing." 

Now  it  must  he  said  that,  zealous  as  he  is  for  the  calling  to 
which  he  belongs,  Mr.  Forbes  defends  it  in  a  somewhat  singular 
fashion.  He  first  of  all  admits  that  War  Correspondents  may  be- 
tray secrets  of  importance,  and  that  there  have  been  flagrant  instances 
of  such  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  not- 
withstanding this  they  may  generally  be  safely  allowed  to  state 
what  they  please,  because,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Germans, 
who  ought  to  know  best,  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  have 
sufficient  military  knowledge  or  intelligence  to  find  out  anything 
for  themselves,  and  may  therefore  well  be  left  at  perfect  liberty. 
Like  Lady  Percy,  they  cannot  utter  that  which  they  do  not  know. 
This  is  not  a  flattering  view,  but  probably  it  is  to  some  extent  a 
just  one,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Von  Moltke  and  his  stall'  con- 
stitute the  highest  possible  authority  on  such  a  subject.  War 
Correspondents  are  not  likely  in  their  opinion  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  operations  which  are  going  on  around  them,  and 
therefore  may  be  left  to  say  what  they  please.  What  value 
accounts  of  battles  and  strategic  movements  have  when  written 
by  men  who  may  be  safely  trusted  never  to  "  grasp  a  situation  " 
until  a  combination  has  "  come  oil',"  or  until  a  blow  has  "  been 
struck  and  done  with,"  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Forbe3  is  right,  and  if  the  view  of  the  German 
staff  which  he  seemingly  accepts  is  right,  Correspondents  may 
sometimes  do  serious  harm ;  but  nevertheless  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  armies,  because  their  presence  is  desirable, 
and  because,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  understand  what  is 
being  done,  and  theiefore  can  only  mislead  those  who  pay  any 
attention  to  their  statements.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Forbes  under- 
rates the  mischief  which  even  a  stupid  man  may  do,  and  that  he 
quite  fails  to  appreciate  the  immense  injury  which  might  be  done 
by  men  who,  like  the  writers  to  whom  he  has  referred,  had 
some  knowledge,  and  were  totally  free  from  any  troublesome 
scruples.  We  are  perfectly  willing,  however,  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  publication  by  Correspondents 
of  valuable  information  as  he  has  left  it.  If  the  literary  gentlemen 
who  criticize  the  movements  of  armies  are  satislied  with  what, 
divested  of  rhetoric,  appears  to  be  his  view  of  their  capacity,  they 
must  be  credited  with  a  much  more  lowly  estimate  of  their  own 
merits  than  has  been  generally  attributed  to  them.  It  would  be 
hard  to  quarrel  with  so  much  modesty.  There  is,  however,  one 
side  of  the  question  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  it' 
Mr.  Forbes's  conclusion  is  a  just  one,  but  which  appears 
to  have  altogether  escaped  him.  As  has  been  said,  he 
passes  lightly  over  what  he  put3  as  the  first  objection  to 
the  presence  of  Correspondents  in  the  lield — to  wit,  the  effect 
which  their  communications  may  have  upon  public  opinion 
at  home.  His  view  is,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the  state- 
ments by  Special  Correspondents  which  are  thought  likely  to  do 
harm  are  those  which  contain  unpleasant  truths  and  those  which 
are  altogether  untrue.  Of  these  he  says  that  the  latter  ought  to 
be  severely  punished,  and  that  the  former  can  never  do  real  harm. 
Very  likely  he  is  quite  right,  but  he  entirely  overlooks  the  injury 
which  may  be  done  by  the  comments  and  criticisms  of  men  who 
are  not  by  any  means  telling  wilful  lies,  but  who  are  dealing  with 
a  subject  they  do  not  understand.  The  Germans  were  satisfied 
that,  for  the  most  part,  Correspondents  had  not  sufficient  mili- 
tary knowledge  or  aptitude  to  be  dangerous,  and  they  had  far 
less  reason  than  English  authorities  would  have  to  fear  the 
effect  which  erroneous  criticism  might  have  at  home.  In  Eng- 
land this  might  cause  very  serious  evil.  The  English  public 
of  our  day  is  sensitive,  highly  excitable,  and  very  ready  to 
believe  in  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  are  in  authority.  War 
Correspondents — whatever  their  true  opinion  as  to  their  own 
capacity  may  be — always  write  as  though  they  were  consummate 
masters  of  the  military  art,  and  as  though  they  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated all  that  was  going  on  around  them.  They  certainly 
do  not  convey  to  their  readers  the  idea  that  they  are  unable 
to  grasp  a  situation  until  a  blow  has  been  struck,"  or  that  they 
require  special  information  from  the  staff  to  allow  "of  their 


I  following  events  intelligently."  On  the  contrary,  they  write 
j  dogmatically  and  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  and,  being 
j  often  men  of  considerable  literary  skill,  they  are  able  to  impress 
[  their  views  very  strougly  on  their  multitudinous  readers.  It  is 
difficult  to  overrate  the  harm  which  might  be  dono  by  Correspon- 
dents who,  hastening  to  supply  a  demand  for  immediate  and 
copious  news,  spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence  about  military 
operations  which  they  could  not  at  all  fathom.  Of  course  there 
would  bo  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  incompetence,  but 
probably  the  majority  of  the  Correspondents  would  be  as  little 
qualified  to  understand  the  work  of  war  as  the  German  staff — 
whose  view  Mr.  Forbes  seemingly  endorses — believe  them  to  bo. 
In  view  then  of  the  harm  which  hasty  and  shallow  writing  might 
do,  and  of  the  grave  danger  that  may  in  some  cases  be  caused  by 
the  publication  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  kept  strictly  secret,  it 
seems  clear  that  effectual  restrictions  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  Correspondents  of  the  newspapers.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
defend  all  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Government ;  but,  badly 
framed  as  they  are,  they  are  based  on  a  right  principle,  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  Mr.  Forbes's  furious  attack  on  them  only  serves  to 
prove  what  great  mischief  might,  in  a  war,  be  wrought  by  writevs 
for  the  press. 


COLLE 

fDlIIE  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  keeping  a  diary  havo 
J-  often  formed  the  subject  of  discussion.  One  disadvantage  is 
rarely  present  to  the  mind  of  the  diary-keeper,  and  that  is 
the  danger  of  betraying  things  about  himself  and  his  own 
character  which  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  have  kept 
secret.  Even  when  the  journal  is  more  or  less  consciously  in- 
tended for  publication,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  self-revelation 
is  considerable ;  when  it  is  used  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for 
private  feeling,  such  revelation  is  of  course  inevitable.  There 
are  not  many  men  whose  reputations  have  suffered  more  from 
the  publication  of  their  diaries  than  Collo,  dramatist  and  song- 
writer, and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the  happy  possessor 
from  his  birth  of  a  "  gaiete  inepuisable."  Colle's  Journal 
Histoiique  at  its  publication  found  its  author  reputed,  at  least 
amorg  those  who  were  not  his  intimate  friends,  as  a  pleasant 
writer  of  literary  trifles,  lyric  and  dramatic,  who  had  benevolently 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  amusement  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
It  left  him  with  the  not  undeserved  fame  of  being  the  most  spiteful 
scandal-monger  even  of  that  spiteful  and  scandal-mongering 
age.  The  value  of  the  book,  and  of  some  letters  which  have 
more  recently  been  published,  is  indeed  great.  It  is  not  only 
full  of  miscellaneous  personal  anecdote,  but  also  contains  a 
minute  critical  compte  rendu  of  much  of  the  literary  and 
most  of  the  dramatic  work  that  appeared  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  If  we  judge  by  Colle's  account,  his  contemporaries  and 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patrons,  must  have  been  the 
most  incapable  and  immoral  set  of  fools  and  scoundrels  that  ever 
walked  this  earth.  Against  actors  especially,  from  Garrick  and 
Mile.  Clairon  downwards,  his  wrath  is  inexhaustible.  The  world, 
he  says  kindly,  considers  that  they  rank  a  little  above  the  hangman, 
with  the  drawback  that  their  services  are  much  less  necessary,  and 
he  evidently  considers  that  the  world  is  not  far  wrong.  His  j  udg- 
ments,  though  not  devoid  of  acuteness  where  he  knows  his  sub- 
ject, are  in  the  same  way  quite  ludicrously  harsh.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  son  he  positively  forbids  the  latter  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. "  It  will  give  you  as  bad  a  taste  as  the  classics  will  give  you  an 
admirable  one."  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  remarking  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Aristophanes  except  through  translations,  so 
that  his  power  of  judging  the  classics  seems  to  have  come  a  little 
short  of  being  unquestionable.  Nevertheless,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  respects  a  bad-hearted  man,  a  sycophant,  and  a 
panderer  to  immoral  tastes,  though  his  favourite  maxim  that 
'•  La  decence  est  presque  toujours  le  masque  du  vice "  is  an 
obvious  and  paltry  excuse  for  his  own  want  of  decency,  he  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  literary  talent.  His  songs  are  admirable 
in  their  way,  and  were  more  popular  than  any  others  hefore  the 
days  of  Uesaugiers  and  Buranger. 

Charles  Collo  was  bom  in  1709,  and  did  not  die  till  1783,  the 
year  before  Diderot ;  so  that  he  was  contemporary  w'ith  the  whole 
of  the  great  literary  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
son  of  a  prosperous  lawyer,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
early  to  succeed  in  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Caveau, 
and  a  close  friend  of  Piron,  Panard,  and  Crebillon  ;  but  he  had 
nothing  of  their  easy-going  epicureanism,  and  little  of  their 
tendency  to  disorderly  living.  He  married  early ;  and,  whatever 
his  writings  may  be,  his  life  appears  to  have  been  decent  enough. 
At  first,  like  Vade,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  nonsense  verses 
which  were  so  much  the  mode.  It  was  his  pride  to  have  written 
a  whole  tragedy — Cocatrix — in  this  style;  and  in  lesser  triumphs 
of  elaborate  folly  he  was  almost  without  a  peer.  No  account  of 
him  omits  a  story  which  is  indeed  worth  the  telling.  The  fol- 
lowing verses  of  his  were  once  sung  at  Madame  de  Tencin's,  ill  the 
presence  of  the  veteran  Fontenelle  : — 

Ah  !  qu'il  est  beau  de  se  defeudre 
Quand  le  coeuv  ne  s'est  pas  rendu  ! 
Mais  qu'il  est  facheux  de  se  rendre 
Quand  le  bouheur  est  suspendu. 
Par  un  discours  sans  suite  et  tendre 
Egarez  un  coeur  e'perdu  ; 
Souveut  par  un  malentendu 
L'amant  adroit  se  fait  entendre. 
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There  is  really  nearly  as  much  sense  in  this  admirable  nonsense  as 
in  much  of  the  gallant  poetry  of  the  time,  and  Fontenelle  either 
took  it  or  pretended  to  take  it  seriously.  "  Eh,  grosse  bete,"  said 
D'Alembert's  mother,  in  the  elegant  language  with  which  she 
usually  addressed  her  literary  friends,  "  ne  vois-tu  pas  que  ce  n'est 
que  du  galimatias?"  But  Corneille's  nephew  was  not  to  be 
twice  caught  napping.  '•'  Cela  ressemble  si  fort,  madame,"  said  he, 
with  a  low  bow,  "aux  vers  que  j'entends  lire  et  chanter  ici  ordi- 
nairement,  qu'il  n'est  pas  surpreuant  que  je  me  sois  mopris." 
ColltS,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  sort  of  literary 
frivolity ;  and,  owing  partly  to  the  persuasions  of  Crebillon, 
partly,  it  is  said,  to  those  of  his  wife,  took  to  serious  dramatic 
composition  and  to  the  writing  of  songs.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  attracted  by  him,  made  him  his  secretary,  and  employed  him 
for  many  years  in  writing  dramatic  trifles  for  a  private  theatre 
which  he  had  established.  Colle's  dramatic  performances  were  of 
very  various  kinds.  He  had,  which  did  him  credit,  a  great  admi- 
ration for  Corneille,  and  he  showed  his  admiration  in  a  way  which 
did  not  do  him  credit,  by  giving  Lc  Menteur  a  new  coat  and 
waistcoat.  At  the  other  end  of  the  dramatic  scale  he  was  famous 
for  his  Parades,  an  untranslatable  kind  of  farce  usually  performed 
at  fairs,  and  partaking  partly  of  the  roughest  kind  of  drama,  partly 
of  the  monologue  of  the  Merry  Andrew.  His  songs,  however, 
were  his  real  title  to  literary  renown. 

There  are  few  more  curious  studies  in  matters  poetical  than  the 
secret  of  the  gift  of  song,  which  is  quite  distinct,  both  in  its  serious 
and  frivolous  applications,  from  the  general  gift  of  poetry.  Some 
great  poets,  such  as  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  Victor  Hugo,  have 
had  it  in  perfection;  others,  such  as  Milton  and  Wordsworth, 
though  they  might  have  lyrical  powers  of  the  first  rank,  have  not 
had  the  special  song-gift  at  all ;  while  numbers  of  quite  small  men, 
who  are  hardly  poets  save  in  virtue  of  their  songs,  have  written  these 
latter  perfectly.    Colly's  songs  are  always  light — indeed,  of  the 
lightest — but  they  are  excellent  of  their  kind.    It  is.  however,  by 
no  means  easy — we  may  rather  say  plainly  it  is  impossible — to  sup- 
port this  judgment  by  adequate  quotation,  owing  to  the  license  of 
almost  all  Colle's  lighter  work.    A  better  instance  could  hardly  be 
given  of  the  impolicy  (to  put  the  matter  on  a  very  low  ground)  of 
indulging  in  this  style  of  composition.    Colle,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
almost  of  genius,  has  by  so  doing  actually  cut  himself  off  from  the 
possibility  of  having  justice  done  him  in  a  more  refined  age  than  his 
own.  His  political  and  miscellaneous  songs  are  naturally  freer  from 
this  fault;  but,  the  interest  of  their  subject  having  for  the  most 
part  evaporated,  they  are  hardly  worth  citation.    Otherwise  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  he  had  the  gift;   and  his 
great  fame  as  a  song-writer  during  all  the  later  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gives  him  a  right  to  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  literary  history.    A  comparison  of  Colle  and  D'Urfey 
will  seem  injurious  only  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  real  faculty 
of  the  latter,  and  who  judge  him  by  the  contemptuous  notices  of 
Macaulay  and  others,  made,  like  most  such  notices,  with  much 
more  regard  to  point  than  to  accuracy  of  fact.    Both  the  English- 
man and  the  Frenchman  had  the  song-gift,  they  were  both  willing 
to  indulge  the  discreditable  taste  of  their  patrons,  and  the  result 
in  both  cases  has  been  not  dissimilar.    Still  Colle  occupies  a  much 
more  important  position  in  French  literary  history  than  D'Urfey  in 
English,  partly  because  of  his  greater  cultivation  and  general  literary 
power,  partly  because  the  song  itself  was  for  much  longer  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree  a  power  in  Paris  than  in  London.    There  is 
also  a  third  reason.    The  manufacture  of  occasional  songs  has 
never  held  a  high  place  in  England,  though  a  few  poets  of  distinc- 
tion have  now  and  then  lent  their  hands  to  it.    In  France  a  whole 
school  of  such  poetry  or  verse  exists,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
is  its  palmy  time.    Perhaps  neither  the  literary  performances  nor 
the  personal  characteristics  of    Colle   are  as    interesting  as 
those  of  Panard,   Piron,  Vade",  and  Desaugiers,   though  he 
somehow  leaves  an  impression  of  greater  purely  literary  power 
than  any  one  of  them.    With  these  four,  however,  he  completes 
the  list  of  the  more  remarkable  members  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Bacchanalian  school  of  light  poetry  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century.    This  school  went  on  side  by  side  with 
another,  of  which  Bernis,  Gentil-Bernard,  Dorat,  and  Boufflers 
were  the  chief  singers,  with  Bertin  and  Parny  as  a  final  result, 
and  which  devoted  itself  rather  to  vers  de  socief.e  and  to  love  i 
poetry  of  a  languishing  kind,  and  meddled  little  with  the  chanson 
proper  or  with  popular  poetry.    The  chansonniers,  though  they 
may  sometimes  have  less  poetical  merit  than  their  more  polished  ; 
rivals,  are  perhaps  the  more  racy,  individual,  and  characteristic 
of  the  two  classes  ;  and  Colle"  is,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  one  i 
of  their  most  remarkable  figures.    His  Bacchic  songs  are,  indeed, 
inferior  in  spontaneity  to  those  of  Panard  ;  his  political  ditties, 
though  full  of  spirit,  include  nothing  that  can  match  Piron's 
Couplets  de  la  reine  de  Hongrie.    He  seems,  Hndeed,  to  have  been  a  i 
man  of  great  literary  talent,  who  from  accident  or  from  shrewd  i 
self-seeking  fell  into  a  more  or  less  frivolous  line  of  composition,  i 
and  persevered  in  it  finding  that  it  paid.    To  amuse  his  patrons 
was  the  whole  end  of  Colle's  ambition,  and  somehow  this  aim  i 
throws  a  disagreeable  colour  over  his   work,  which  is  not  i 
redeemed  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  a  good  husband  ■ 
and  father  and  a  man  of  very  regular  life.    Unfortunately,  ■ 
for   a  good   husband   and   father  and  a  man  of  very  re-  i 
gular  life  to  have  written  a  great  portion  of   his  songs  is  1 
an  exceedingly  questionable  recommendation.    Desaugiers  gives  i 
value  to  Beranger  because  he  enables  us  to  see  how  vast  a  dead  < 
lift  the  latter  gave  to  the  chanson  in  point  of  elevation  of  subject  i 
and  tone,  of  range  of  expression,  and  of  variety  of  music.    Colle"  ( 


in  the  same  way  exalts  BcSranger  by  comparison  in  respect  of 
decency.  There  are  songs  of  Beranger's  which  do  not  quite  accord 
with  English  notions  of  decency.  But  there  is  scarcelv  one  of 
Colle's,  where  the  subject  of  love  is  mentioned,  which  could  now 
be  sung  in  any  society  of  ordinary  propriety.  Les  chansons  d'rm 
dne-omjme-onissimc,  as  his  first  volume  is  characteristically  en- 
titled, are  bad  enough  ;  those  published  after  his  death  are  worse. 
To  the  song  before  Beranger,  to  the  gaudriole  proper,  or  rather 
improper,  no  words  can  possibly  be  more  appropriate  than 
Thackeray's  description  of  the  English  comic  muse  that  Jeremy 
Collier  sent  to  the  Penitentiary : — "  She  was  a  disreputable,  daring, 
laughing,  painted  French  baggage  " ;  and  Colle  served  her  with  at 
least  as  much  effrontery  as  any  other  of  her  servants.  All  the 
more  honour  is  due  to  the  remarkable  poet  who,  born  three  years 
before  Colle's  death,  lived  to  put  the  disreputable  deity  out  of 
fashion  and  to  substitute  a  worthier  goddess  in  her  stead. 


AAIERICAN  CRITICS  ON  ENGLISH  BEAUTY  AND  ENGLISH 
MANNERS. 

rnilE  most  lively  criticism  of  English  life  and  manners  has 
J-  hitherto  proceeded  from  the  representatives  of  Continental 
Europe.    By  force  of  tradition,  if  not  in  virtue  of  a  natural 
modesty  of  character,  the  Englishman  regards  himself  as  an  ap- 
propriate object  of  satire  to  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  Germans. 
The  former,  through  a  superior  sprightliness  of  wit,  the  latter  by 
reason  of  a  profounder  mental  culture,  have  come  to  be  our 
appointed  and  recognized  censors.    So  humbly  do  we  submit  our- 
selves to  each  in  turn  that  we  have  lately  had  the  misfortune  to 
excite  a  certain  amount 'of  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  our  masters, 
and  have  been  forced  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  the  one  for  our 
morbid  sensibility  to  the  virtues  of  the  other.    But,  as  a  fact, 
there  is  no  ground  of  jealousy,  for  we  have  ever  been  the  obedient 
servants  of  both.     When  the  Parisian  critic  fixes  us  with  his 
keen  glance,  we  begin  at  once  to  be  uncomfortably  aware  of  the 
roughness  of  our  uncouth  Northern  ways  of    life.     But  as 
soon  as  the  learned  German  lauds  upon  our  coasts,  the  English- 
man is  apt  to  be  overtaken  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  remorse.  If 
he  has  felt  himself  to  be  bat  a  clumsy  and  awkward  being 
as  compared  with   the  light-hearted   Frenchman,  he  now,  in 
the  presence  of  solid  Teuton   acquirements,  begins  to  regret 
the  incurable  levity  of  his  nature.    He  would  willingly  abandon 
his  unconcluded  pursuit  of  the  lighter  graces  of  social  life  for  the 
sake  of  the  deep  and  serious  knowledge  which  the  German  offers, 
and  he  remains  in  this  pitiable  state  of  mental  abasement  until  the 
next  imported  French  critic  begets  a  new  and  different  despair. 
In  the  sharp  conflict  of  these  varying  and  opposite  moods  the  poor 
Briton  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  single  consolation.    It  has  never 
entered  into  the  head  even  of  the  most  reckless  among  us  to  attempt 
any  retort  upon  our  Continental  critics,  but  in  our  moments  of 
deepest  anguish  it  has  occasionally  been  a  source  of  relief  to  expend 
our  own  satire  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    The  ludicrous  aspects  of  American  social  life  have  ever 
been  fair  game,  and  in  the  enjoyable  occupation  of  exposing  the 
follies  of  others  we  have  almost  forgotten  our  own  unworthiness. 
However  much  there  might  be  for  us'  to  learn,  here  at  least  was  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  teach.    Towards  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  young  and  so  inexperienced  there  was  no  need  of 
caution  or  reticence.    We  could  speak  with  all  the  candour  of 
blood-relationship  and  with  the  conscious  superiority  of  mature 
years ;  and  thus,  in  striving  to  improve  our  neighbours,  we  were 
able  at  the  same  time  to  repair  our  shattered  self-esteem. 

But  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  one  innocent  pleasui-e  we  are  not 
to  be  left  undisturbed.  Americans  are  evidently  weary  of  listening 
to  the  long  catalogue  of  their  social  sins.  In  suffering  the 
penalties  they  have  at  last  learnt  something  of  the  methods  of  in- 
ternational criticism,  and  they  are  now  inclined  to  start  as  critics 
on  their  own  account.  England,  so  long  the  prey  of  others,  is  of 
course  in  this  case  also  the  first  victim,  and  English  manners, 
having  been  tested  and  found  wanting  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
are  to  be  finally  referred  to  an  American  standard.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  most  cruel  return  for  all  our  past  indulgence 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  in- 
gratitude so  base  as  that  of  the  worm  which  unexpectedly  attempts 
to  turn,  and  it  would  be  obviously  useless  to  appeal  to  a  foe  so 
entirely  careless  of  the  recognized  laws  of  human  conduct.  It 
may  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  criticism 
is  so  far  not  unfriendly.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
who  addresses  himself  to  the  study  of  "English  manners"  adopts 
a  tone  that  may  even  be  described  as  urbane,  and  he  is  clearly 
actuated  by  the  most  sincere  desire  to  recognize  any  good 
qualities  that  we  may  be  found  upon  examination  to  possess. 
He  has  already  written  of  England  and  of  certain  aspects 
of  English  life  in  terms  almost  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  approaches 
the  study  of  the  more  unfavourable  elements  of  English  character 
with  unfeigned  reluctance.  But  as  a  comprehensive  and  veracious 
observer  he  is  bound  to  take  account  of  English  manners,  and  here 
at  least  he  is  compelled  to  confess  that  his  finer  sensibilities  have 
been  occasionally  shocked.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  find  about  us 
anything  so  exquisitely  droll  as  a  Frenchman  would  discover ;  nor 
does  he  take  a  despairing  view  of  our  condition.  Speaking  gener- 
ally he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  found  the  "  manners 
of  the  people  in  most  respects  pleasing  and  admirable " ;  but  the 
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high  spirits  which  such  a  remark  would  be  calculated  to  produce 
are  chastened  by  a  subsequent  opinion  to  the  effect  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  no  manner  at  all.  "  There  is  simply  the  absence,"  says 
the  writer,  "  of  pleasing  outward  demonstration,  a  reserve  so  abso- 
lute, and  yet  so  unconscious  (unconscious,  perhaps,  through  long 
habit  and  continued  practice)  that  it  seems  to  be  indifference." 
The  exceptional  polish  noticeable  in  individual  instances  he 
ascribes  to  the  "  hard  tough  material "  which,  like  agate,  is 
capable  under  favourable  conditions  of  producing  an  exquisite 
surface.  Generally,  however,  he  has  found  in  England  the  combined 
qualities  of  roughness  and  sincerity.  In  society  the  Englishman's 
"social  word  is  his  social  bond";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  "  the  God  of  English  social 
life  next  in  dignity  to  Mammon  is  Propriety."  Everybody  tries 
to  do  the  "correct  thing,"  and,  having  attained  this,  the 
Englishman  feels  that  be  has  "  absolved  bimself  from  every 
social  duty  and  clothed  his  soul  in  panoply  of  proof."  "  The 
forbidding  manner  of  Englishmen"  is  due,  we  are  told,  in  great 
measure  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  constant 
pressure  upward  of  the  inferior  ranks."  To  this  cause,  we 
suppose,  must  be  ascribed  the  formidable  place  occupied  by 
dining  in  the  English  social  scheme.  It  seems  that  Americans 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  come  to  this  country  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  are  bored  to  death  by  invitations  to  dinner  ; 
and  the  writer  congratulates  himself  that  be  personally  was 
enabled  to  escape  the  infliction.  Certainly,  if  his  account  of  the 
ordinary  English  dinner  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  he  is  to  be 
most  sincerely  congratulated.  Not  only  is  the  meal  con- 
ducted with  deadly  formality,  but  "the  host  and  hostess  even 
arrange  what  subjects  shall  be  started  to  bring  out  certain  guests." 
The  table  is  hushed  while  a  clever  man  discourses,  and  occasion- 
ally a  single  conversationalist  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  even- 
ing. Indeed  so  terrible  in  its  formality  is  the  English  dinner  that 
a  special  dress  is  required.  At  this  point  the  writer  fairly  rebels. 
That  a  gentleman  should  at  all  times  be  "  scrupulously  nice  "  in 
his  dress  he  admits,  but  that  he  should  be  attired,  like  the  waiters 
and  the  butler,  in  a  swallow  tailed  dress  coat  and  a  white  neck-tie 
be  cannot  understand.  Still  less  can  he  comprehend  the  liberties 
which  persons  so  attired  occasionally  allow  themselves.  Evidently 
if  a  man  is  dressed  like  a  waiter  he  ought  to  behave  with  becoming 
modesty ;  but  the  writer  assures  his  readers  that  he  has  seen  "  a 
peer  "  sitting  after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room  scratch  his  leg, 
and  this  too  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  That  a  peer  should  scratch 
bis  leg  at  all  is,  we  may  admit,  a  fatal  blow  to  aristocratic  institu- 
tions :  but  that  he  should  scratch  his  leg  in  a  dress  coat  is  indeed 
a  humiliating  fact. 

The  condition  of  national  abasement  which  such  criticisms  are 
calculated  to  produce  will  be  still  further  intensified  by  the  remarks 
of  a  second  writer,  who  undertakes  to  expose  the  defects  of  our 
personal  appearance.  Dr.  Beard,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Rorth  American  Revieiv,  approaches  the  English  character  from  a 
medical  point  of  view.  He  enters  upon  an  instructive  comparison 
of  "  English  and  American  Physique,"  and  he  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  with  all  gentleness,  but  with  the  most  relentless  logic, 
that  on  purely  physiological  grounds  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  in 
the  typical  Briton  anything  like  the  beauty  or  the  refinement  pos- 
sessed by  the  typical  American.  It  is,  as  he  clearly  proves,  rather 
our  misfortune  than  our  fault  that  we  are  doomed  to  occupy  an 
inferior  place  in  the  human  family.  He  is  not  so  harsh  as  to  deny 
a  certain  resemblance  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries 
— indeed  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  all  the  charac- 
teristic vices  of  American  societ\r  are  of  distinctly  English  origin  ; 
but,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  personal  beauty, 
he  is  forced  in  candour  to  announce  that  we  have  been  far  out- 
stripped in  the  race.  "  American  beauty,"  we  are  told,  "has  this 
sovereign  advantage,  that  it  bears  close  observation."  This, 
no  doubt,  is  a  point  of  importance  to  a  people  of  domestic 
habits,  and  it  is  certainly  distressing  to  learn  of  the  English 
maiden  that  "  she  grows  homely  as  we  approach  her " ; 
and  that,  although  the  ruddiness  and  freshness  of  the  face  serve 
well  enough  "  when  partially  veiled  or  when  a  few  rods  away,"  yet 
on  a  nearer  view  these  excellent  qualities  "  retreat  behind  the 
irregularities  of  the  skin,  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  the  size  of  the 
nose."  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  face  of  that  "  automatic 
play  of  emotion  in  the  eyes  and  features,"  and  without  this,  as  the 
Doctor  eloquently  observes,  "  female  beauty  must  always  fall  below 
the  line  of  supreme  authority."  It  would  at  first  sight  seem  highly 
presumptuous  in  a  country  labouring  under  these  disadvantages 
to  think  about  personal  appearance  at  all ;  but  Dr.  Beard  is 
quite  willing  to  concede  to  us  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  beauty,  if  only  we  clearly  recognize  the  source  from 
which  it  springs.  The  race  of  "  professional  beauties  "  will,  we  feel 
sure,  be  relieved  to  learn  that  he  does  not  altogether  neglect  them. 
They  are  reminded,  however,  that  it  is  only  by  force  of  contrast  that 
they  enjoy  any  kind  of  supremacy.  "  The  English  beauties  of  national 
or  international  fame  at  whose  feet  the  Empire  is  now  kneeling 
are  of  the  American  type,  and  in  this  country  they  would  be  regarded 
simply  as  of  average  rather  than  exceptional  excellence."  There 
is  a  sting  in  this  last  clause  that  will  doubtless  produce  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  suffering,  and  an  amiable  critic  like  Dr.  Beard 
would  scarcely  have  inflicted  such  a  blow  if  he  had  not  reflected 
that  women  in  England  are  made  of  tough  material,  and  have  not  the 
"  superior  fineness  and  delicacy  of  organization  "  of  their  American 
cousins.  They  are  not,  as  he  observes,  "impressed  by  mild 
irritation  acting  upon  any  of  the  senses."  And  of  this  com- 
parative insensibility  their  costume  affords  ample  evidence.  "  The 


American  girl,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  goes  to  Paris  for 
her  dresses,  would  beshocked  by  the  bright  tints  worn  inEurope.  Sho 
is  so  highly  organized  that  the  most  subdued  and  sober  colours  suffi- 
ciently excite  her  imagination,  and  were  she  compelled  to  confront 
any  positive  hues, "  the  irritation  of  such  splendour  would  become  a 
pang,"  In  short,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken  bluntly — and  there  is 
clearly  no  need  of  any  excess  of  consideration  in  dealing  with  the 
inert  and  sluggish  nature  of  our  countrywomen — the  American  girl 
has  only  one  fault.  She  is,  beyond  question,  "  a  thing  of  beauty," 
but  she  is  not  "  a  joy  for  ever."  Compared  with  her  English 
sister,  she  does  not  last,  and  this  is  the  more  regrettable  seeing  that, 
"  if  archaeology  is  to  be  trusted,  America  is  a  modern  Etruria,  the 
delicate  features  and  fine  forms  of  prehistoric  Italy  emerging  from 
the  entombment  of  ages  and  reappearing  in  a  higher  evolution  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere." 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. — I. 

fT^HERE  seems  to  be  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  pictures  for 
-L  the  annual  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House, 
which  this  year  has  some  unusual  attractions,  notably  in  the  room 
devoted  mainly  to  pictures  by  Holbein  or  his  imitators. 

The  first  gallery  holds  three  examples  of  the  work  of  a  painter — 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Severn — whose  pictures  are  seldom  seen.  One 
of  these,  "  Ariel"  (26),  is  singularly  charming  in  tone  and  colour, 
and  full  of  a  delicate  and  romantic  fancy,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  picture  was  painted  few  people  attempted  to  transfer  to  canvas. 
Another,  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  (4),  displays  a  fine  quality  of 
imagination,  which  gives  it  an  attraction  that  overrides  its 
technical  faults.  The  third,  "  Roman  Peasants  in  the  Campagna  " 
(16),  painted  on  a  peculiarly  rough  Italian  canvas,  is  fine  in 
grouping  and  colouring,  and  remarkable  for  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  distant  hills.  "  Somer  Hill,  near 
Tunbridge,  Kent"  (11),  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  early 
Turner,  full  of  atmosphere,  radiant  with  light,  and  most 
striking  as  a  composition.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  masses 
of  foliage  are  less  "  made  out "  than  one  might  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be.  Near  this  is  a  curiously  fade  picture,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  "  Maria  Walpole,  Countess  Walde- 
grave,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester  "  (14).  To  balance  this 
there  is  a  three-quarter  face  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  of  Edmund 
Burke  (25),  which  is  singularly  impressive,  and  gives  one  a  clearer 
and  better  notion  of  the  man  than  any  of  the  profile  likenesses 
which  exist.  Romney  is  represented  by  a  portrait  of  Miss  Lucy 
Vernon  (29),  of  Lady  Hamilton  (31),  and  again  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  a  wood-nymph  (37).  The  first  of  these  is  admirable  in  its 
grace  and  simplicity.  The  lady  is  represented  sewing,  and  the 
action  of  the  hands  is  especially  beautiful.  The  Catalogue  informs 
us  that  this  picture  is  "  generally  supposed  to  be  intended  for  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,"  although  the  name  of  Miss  Vernon 
was  found  written  on  the  face  of  the  picture  and  on  a  piece  of  paper 
pasted  on  its  back.  We  have  only  to  look  at  31,  a  recognized 
portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  to  be  convinced  that  the  "  general  suppo- 
sition" quoted  by  the  Catalogue  is  probably  mistaken.  We  may  note, 
in  passing,  the  singular  piece  of  history  appended  in  the  Catalogue 
to  31  : — "Emma  Lyon  or  Harte;  a  favourite  model  of  Romney's; 
m.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  English  Ambassador  at  Naples ;  and  became 
weD  known  for  her  friendship  with  Lord  Nelson."  The  third 
Romney  is  well  known  by  the  engraving  to  which  the  Catalogue 
assigns  the  name  of  "  Rhodope,"  and  which  is,  we  fancy,  really 
called  "  Alope."  Not  far  from  these  are  two  pictures,  "  Sands  at 
Sunset"  (32)  and  "Subject  from  Peveril  of  the  Peak"  (34),  by 
Bonington.a  painter  who,  oddly  enough,  is  less  generally  well  known 
in  England  than  in  France,  where  he  stood  to  the  painters 
in  much  the  same  relation  in  which  Scott  stood  to  the  writers  of 
the  romantic  school.  His  influence  is  traceable  in  much  of  the 
work  of  the  then  new  sect,  in  the  paintings  of  Delacroix,  and  in 
the  "  melancolie  si  vague  et  si  douce  "  of  Devoria's  works.  It  is 
curious  to  read  now  of  the  struggles  of  the  1830  period,  and  to  find 
the  obscure  author,  himself  a  romanticist,  of  the  first  book  which 
appeared  on  romanticism  writing  that  Delacroix  "  est  romantique 
sans  doute,  car  il  innove ;  mais  il  est  certes  encore  plus  mauvais  et 
plus  ridicule  que  les  classiques  memes  quand  ils  ne  veulent  pas  que 
l'on  donne  des  armures  aux  individus  qui  se  battent ;  ni  qu'on 
pleure,  ni  qu'on  meure  sans  une  pose  academique."  We  may 
perhaps  be  justly  proud  of  the  influence  which  Bonington  exer- 
cised on  the  painter  thus  oddly  criticized ;  and  we  may  be  in  a 
still  greater  degree  thankful  that  nothing  is  owed  to  English  in- 
spiration by  the  French  painters  who  at  the  present  day  fancy  they 
correspond  to  the  romanticists  of  1 830. 

If  the  name  romanticism  had  been  invented  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  applied  to  Chardin,  who,  at  a 
time  when  gods,  goddesses,  shepherds,  and  nymphs,  the  types 
of  Watteau,  Lancre,  Pater,  and,  in  a  different  line,  Boucher, 
were  all  the  rage,  hit  upon  the  original  notion  of  taking  people 
and  things  just  as  he  found  them  in  bourgeois  life,  and  making  as 
accurate  and  well-arranged  a  picture  of  them  as  he  could.  His  still- 
life  performances  are  known  to  all  frequenters  of  the  Louvre  Gal- 
leries, and  we  ha  ve  here  two  beautiful  examples  of  his  work,  combining 
movement  with  still  life,  in  "  La  Blanckisseuse"  (33)  and  "  La  Fon- 
taine "  (41).  The  technical  skill  is  almost  perfect,  the  feeling  charm- 
ingly simple  and  fine.  The  works  are  worth  close  study.  Under 
one  of  them  is  hung,  not  inappropriately,  a  specimen  of  Morland, 
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" Trepanning-  a  Recruit"  (42),  which  is  curious  because  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  painted  in  conscious  and  successful  imitation  of 
Greuze's  manner.  Near  this  is  a  quaint  little  Hogarth,  "  Garrick, 
in  the  Green-Room, "  with  an  odd  figure  of  Fame,  not  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogue  description,  hovering  in  the  background.  The 
arrangement  of  colour  is  particularly  striking.  Close  to  this,  again, 
is  a  Nollekens,  "  Old  Covent  Garden  "  (45),  which  might  almost 
pass  for  a  Hogarth  save  for  the  inferior  technical  skill  in  some  of 
the  details.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  point  of  the  curious  sym- 
bolical device,  much  in  Hogarth's  manner,  by  which  the  painter 
has  chosen  to  place  a  man  crossing  the  square  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pile  of  baskets  which  he  carries  on  his  head  comes  exactly  be- 
tween the  spectator  and  one  of  the  columns  of  Inigo  Jones's  church, 
while  the  top  baskets  of  the  pile,  which  are  slipping  down,  suggest 
to  the  eye,  and  are  no  doubt  intended  to  suggest  to  the  mind,  a 
catastrophe  to  the  column  of  which  in  the  picture  they  occupy 
the  place. 

The  most  important  picture  in  the  Second  Gallery  is  the 
beautiful  "  Portrait  of  a  Boy"  (88),  by  Albert  Cuyp.  The  work, 
masterly  in  every  way,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  attention ;  and  it  is  curious  technically  for  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  handiwork  of  Jacob  Gerritsz  Cuyp,  Albert 
Cuyp's  father.  The  same  room  contains  two  or  three  less  striking 
Cuyps,  painted  more  in  his  better-known  manner,  and  two  line 
specimens  of  Both.  There  is  also  an  admirable  Jan  Steen, 
"The  Guitar  Lesson"  (71),  and  an  equally  admirable  Terburg, 
"The  Glass  of  Lemonade  "  (77).  The  picture  called  "Rem- 
brandt's Mill  "  (82)  has  many  points  characteristic,  of  the  master; 
but  is  curiously  grey  and  cold  in  tone,  and  has  some  qualities  in 
common  with  the  landscape  (80)  by  De  Koninck,  which  is  hung 
near  and  above  it.  We  may  call  special  attention  to  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  Metzu,  "  The  Tete-a-Tete  "  (74),  and  to  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Watteau,  "  The  Masquerade  ''  (75).  On  the  opposite 
wall  hangs  a  fine  portrait,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time,  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  his  grandson,  by  Vaudyck. 

One  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  third  room  is  a  "  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa" (97)  signed  "Titianus."  The  head  and  shoulders  are  those 
of  the  mourning  Madonna  in  the  Entombment  at  the  Louvre,  and 
the  close  and  tragic  pressure  of  the  hands  together  is  most  strik- 
ing. In  the"  St.  Mary  Magdalene  "  (99),  attributed  to  Veronese, 
line  as  it  is,  there  are  certain  points,  especially  in  the  complexion 
and  colouring  of  the  head  and  in  some  of  the  drapery,  which  seem 
to  have  more  relation  to  the  work  of  Zelotti  than  to  that  of  his 
master.  With  regard  to  the  picture  (102)  set  down  as  a  portrait, 
by  Sebastian  delPiombo,  of  Michael  Angelo,  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson 
has  given,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  some  very  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  it  is  more  probably  a  portrait,  by  the  painter  him- 
self, of  JJaccio  Bondinelii.  Certainly  the  face  is  not  the  face 
which  one  knows  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  points 
out  that  what  the  Catalogue  calls  a  "  gold  chain  with  a  coral 
cross  attached  "  is  really  the  order  of  Santiago,  possessed  by 
Bondinelii  and  not  by  Michael  Angelo.  A  beautiful  Palma 
Yecchio,  "  Violante ''  (124),  painted,  which  with  this  master 
was  unusual,  on  a  panel,  is  hung  far  too  high.  The  eil'ect  of  the  un- 
usual method  is  to  give  an  equally  unusual  smoothuess  to  the  paint- 
ing. Every  opportunity  should  be  allorded  of  studying  closely  a 
work  of  this  importance.  At  present  it  would  only  be  possible 
to  do  this  if  one  mounted  on  a  pair  of  steps.  Attention 
will  be  attracted  by  a  line  Tintoretto  (no),  and  for  other  reasons 
by  an  obviously  miscalled  Moroni  (121).  Two  fine  Canalettos 
come  from  Windsor  Castle,  one  of  which  (113)  is  strikingly  free 
and  spacious.  On  the  same  wall  with  them  is  a  fine  Van  de 
Velde(ns).  There  are  several  portraits  by  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  in  this  gallery  ;  and  there  are  two  Gainsborough  land- 
scapes, one  of  which,  "  The  Harvest  Waggon  "  (140),  is  magnifi- 
cent in  its  movement,  its  composition,  and  its  sense  of  freedom  in 
the  open  air.  The  same  quality  of  breeziness  and  freshness  is 
shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  landscape  which  belongs  to  this 
painter's  portrait  of  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk  (132).  An  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  specimen  of  Sir  Joshua's  work  is  exhibited  in 
"Simplicity"  (116).  Another  Sir  Joshua,  "Portrait  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Compton ;'  (135),  is  full  of  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
It  is  further  remarkable  because  it  exhibits  some  strikingly  false 
drawing,  which,  however,  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  some  false 
drawing  in  a  picture  by  a  yet  greater  master,  "  cannot  be  gainsaid," 
because  one  could  not  wish  the  effect  to  be  anything  but  what  it  is, 
even  though  it  takes  daring  liberties  with  human  possibilities. 
We  reserve  notice  of  the  remaining  galleries  for  a  future  article. 


REVIEWS. 


-   MACKENZIE'S  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

THIS  history  of  the  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  the 
merit  of  being  compact  and  readable.  To  many  people  its 
somewhat  commonplace  sentiment  and  tone  of  complacent  Liberal- 
ism will  no  doubt  be  an  additional  recommendation.  The  author's 
personality,  as  the  modern  slang  is,  makes  itself  distinctly  felt. 
His  nationality  also  would  be  clearly  perceived  even  without  the 
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assistance  of  his  name  on  the  title-page.  He  persistently  styles 
English  boroughs  "  burghs,"  even  when  writing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1S32,  from  a  perusal  of  which  he  might  have  learned  the  term 
used  south  of  the  Tweed.  He  dates  an  English  Act  as  "  passed  in 
1350,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn."  A  Southron  would 
have  dated  it  soon  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  which  approaches  the 
date  under  consideration  nearer  by  thirty-two  years.  Racy  of  the 
soil  too  is  the  information  that,  as  a  result  of  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism  under  Napoleon,  "  the  Sabbath  became  again  the 
weekly  day  of  rest."  So  also  are  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Cavour,  "  I  will  not  be  here  to-morrow."  The  author's 
views  on  things  in  general  are  of  the  ordinary  Liberal  kind.  He 
expresses  the  usual  amount  of  amiable  abhorrence  of  war— 
unless  indeed  the  war  be  very  little,  and  waged  with  bar- 
barians. At  least  this  is  the  interpretation  which  an  enemy 
might  put  upon  a  passage  at  p.  177,  in  which  the  author 
takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  wars  of  England  during 
the  last  sixty  years  "  furnish  evidence  that  the  spirit  which 
drove  us  so  constantly  into  strife  has  undergone  vast  amelio- 
ration." The  evidence  appears  to  be  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Crimean  war,  "  which  recalls  the  fighting  period 
of  our  history,"  "  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  little  wars  and 
easy  conquests  over  weak  and  barbarous  States."  And  after  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  being  really  "at  war"  and  " inflicting 
chastisement,  more  or  less  justifiable,  upon  barbarians,"  he  adds  that 
the  fact  that  England  "  deemed  it  necessary  to  do  "  the  latter  "  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  increasing  prevalence  of  a  genuinely  pacific 
temper  among  her  people."  We  believe  indeed  that  this  exactly 
expresses  what  some  people  understand  by  a  pacific  temper.  The 
pacific  temper  has  a  mighty  strong  aversion  to  a  war  in  which 
its  own  head  or  its  own  shop-wiudows  may  get  broken.  Such 
strife  is  "  monstrous,"  "  brutal,''  "  needless,"  a  "  coarse  method  " 
of  solving  a  question.  But  "chastising" — which  means  killing — 
barbarians  whose  arms  are  not  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  pacific 
Briton  at  home  is  another  matter.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  we  quite 
admit,  will  repudiate  any  such  sentiments  as  these  ;  .and  the  severe 
condemnation  which  he  passes  upon  the  Zulu  war  is  alone  sufficient 
to  justify  him.  But,  as  often  happens,  he  utters  his  platitudes 
without  seeing  clearly  what  they  come  to.  In  the  very  passage  in 
which  he  rejoices  over  our  amelioration,  he  mentions  jauntily  that 
"  we  had  a  toy  war  with  Persia."  Such  a  phrase  may  be  proper 
enough  in  the  mouth  of  the  military  man  to  whom  war  is  a 
science  or  an  art.  But,  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  one 
war  is  not  more  toylike  than  another.  It  was  as  grim  a 
reality  to  the  seven  hundred  Persians  who  fell  in  one  of  the 
battles  of  that  war  as  it  would  have  been  had  their  number  been 
multiplied  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundredfold. 

We  need  not  further  discuss  Mr.  Mackenzie's  views  upon  war 
in  the  abstract,  and  upon  the  folly  of  being  prepared  for  war. 
In  Tony  Lumpkin's  phraseology,  we  may  say  at  once,  "  To  be  sure, 
wars  of  all  kinds  are  d — d  bad  things."  But  one  may  hold  this 
opinion,  and  yet  be  just  to  the  motives  which  impelled  our 
ancestors  to  war.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  brief  survey  of  the 
earlier  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight 
the  real  cause  of  them.  Striving  to  be  sarcastic,  he  says, 
"  It  was  our  high  purpose  to  prevent  the  grandson  of  the  King 
of  France  from  becoming  King  of  Spain."  True,  but  the  his- 
torian will  ask  why  we  objected  to  the  grandson  of  the  King 
of  France  becoming  King  of  Spain.  Because,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  thought  that  it  would  dangerously  augment  the  dreaded  power 
of  Louis  XIV.  "  And  after  all,"  continues  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  the 
French  prince  was  King  of  Spain,  and  Europe  was  not  perceptibly 
a  greater  sufferer  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been."  But  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  had  by  that  time  been  broken  •,  and,  though 
his  grandson  did  become  King  of  Spain,  it  was  not  to  the  un- 
divided Spanish  dominions  that  he  succeeded.  After  mentioning 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  author  goes  on : — 

After  a  short  breathing-time,  we  resumed  our  accustomed  toil.  In 
1756,  leagued  with  Prussia,  we  entered  upon  a  seven  years'  war  against 
France,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Austria.  We  had  no  apparent  interest  in  the 
quarrel,  but  Prussia  was  in  danger,  and  had  persuaded  us  to  come  to  her 
rescue. 

Does  Mr.  Mackenzie  really  think  that  it  was  only  pour  les  beau.i 
yeux  of  Frederick  the  Great  that  we  went  to  war  with  France  '? 
Has  he  never  heard  of  Pitt's  saying  that  America  had  been  con- 
quered in  Germany  ?  Any  school  history  would  have  told  him  that, 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  war  arose  out  of  territorial  disputes 
between  the  English  and  French  colonists  in  America,  and  that  it 
was  a  common  liostility  to  France  that  leagued  us  with  Prussia. 
In  truth  the  war,  which  if  it  had  not  arisen  in  one  way  would  in 
another,  was  waged  to  decide  whether  the  French  or  the  English 
race  should  be  supreme  in  America  and  India.  Of  course  true 
happiness  may  not  consist  in  having  a  colonial  empire ;  neither 
perhaps  does  it  consist  in  having  a  large  private  fortune ;  but  to 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  possession  of  a  colonial 
empire  seemed  as  obviously  advantageous  to  a  nation  as  the  large 
fortune  to  an  individual.  Next  the  author  remarks  that  "  a  short 
war  with  Spain  might  almost  be  deemed  a  favourite  pastime  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  and  he  then  gives  a 
list  of  Spanish  wars,  among  them  that  of  1739.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
must  have  forgotten  that  it  was  the  people  of  England  who  forced 
the  statesman  at  the  head  of  affairs  into  that  war,  sorety  against 
his  will.  When  Walpole  uttered  his  famous  pun : — "  They  may 
ring  the  bells  now;  before  long  they  will  be  wringing  their 
hands,"  he  at  least  did  not  look  on  the  Spanish  war  as  a 
pastime. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  has  moreover  views  upon  the  land  question, 
and  considers  competition  with  America  hopeless  "at  present  in- 
flated rentals."  The  receivers  of  rents  would  be  inclined  to 
describe  their  present  state  as  one  of  collapse  rather  than  of 
inflation.  The  author  is  a  sound  and  zealous  Free-Trader — a 
fact  which  some  years  ago  one  would  hardly  have  paused  to 
notice,  but  which  in  the  present  resurrection  of  economical  here- 
sies may  be  accounted  to  him  as  no  small  merit.  We  quote,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  style  and  tone,  the  contrast  he  draws  between 
legislation  before  and  after  1832  : — 

The  ruling  idea  of  legislation  before  1832  was  Protection, — special  privi- 
lege bestowed  upon  some  special  class  or  interest  at  the  expense  of  other 
classes  or  interests.  Every  one  was  protected.  The  landlord  and  farmer 
were  protected  by  laws  which  shut  out  foreign  grain  and  foreign  cattle,  and 
levied  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  wool  and  timber.  The  shipowner  was  pro- 
tected by  a  law  which  forbade  the  entrance  of  goods  unless  they  were  con- 
veyed in  British  ships,  or  imposed  heavy  additional  duties  on  those  which 
foreign  ships  were  allowed  to  bring.  The  manufacturer  was  protected  by 
heavy  duties  on  sillcs,  woollens,  and  linens,  on  paper,  on  glass,  on  iron, — in- 
deed on  nearly  every  manufactured  article  which  foreigners  could  send. 
Liberal  grants  from  the  public  funds  encouraged  him  to  export  his  products 
to  foreign  markets.  For  his  benefit  the  export  of  English  wool  was  pre- 
vented. He  was  further  protected  by  a  law  which  forbade  the  emigration 
of  artisans;  by  another  law  which  forbade  the  exportation  of  machinery; 
and  by  yet  another  law  which  forbade  the  combination  of  workmen,  lest 
the  price  of  labour  should  be  advanced.  Every  one  was  raised  up  on  some 
Special  platform  of  artificial  privilege  and  superiority — every  one  but  the 
working-man,  who,  having  no  voice  in  Parliament,  was  regarded  as  the 
common  prey  of  those  who  had. 

The  ruling  idea  of  legislation  since  1832  has  been  that  legislation  has  no 
favourites;  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  that  no  man  is  entitled  to 
more.  Before  1832,  legislation  occupied  itself  with  the  creation  of  special 
advantages  for  the  benefit  of  favoured  classes  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
were  less  favoured  ;  after  1832,  legislation  occupied  itself  with  the  over- 
throw of  all  those  iniquitous  preferences. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  work,  Mr.  Mackenzie  writes  in  the 
tone  of  a  partisan,  not  of  an  historian.  The  theory  of  Protection 
— we  are  not  speaking  of  its  practical  results — is  not  founded  on 
any  abstract  love  for  favouring  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another, 
but  on  the  notiou  that  the  country  as  a  whole  benefits  by  consum- 
ing its  own  productions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs  that  he  should  reserve  all  his  anti-protectionist 
bitterness  for  his  own  countrymen.  We  read  of  "  the  rage  of  de- 
feated monopolists  "  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  if  the  Tory 
squires  and  farmers  were  chained  fiends  chafing  at  their  impot- 
ence to  hurt.  But  when  the  United  States  take  to  Protection  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  tone  softens  at  once.  "  The  Americans,''  he  savs 
mildly,  "  seek  to  be  independent  of  supplies  from  abroad."  Pre- 
cisely on  this  ground  were  the  Corn  Laws  defended.  The  fact  is 
that,  now  that  Protection  is  becoming'  an  especial  characteristic  of 
popular  governments,  it  is  time  to  leave  off  throwing  stones  at  its 
aristocratic  supporters  in  time  past.  Like  most  enthusiasts,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  does  not  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  details.  The  ex- 
tract already  given  conveys  the  idea  that  all  the  bad  things 
enumerated  were  rampant  until  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  became 
law.  Now  the  prohibitions  on  the  export  of  wool,  the  seducing  of 
artificers  into  foreign  parts,  and  the  combination  of  workmen  were 
removed  in  1824.  Of  the  last  fact  indeed  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  in 
an  earlier  passage  shown  himself  aware,  though  for  rhetorical  pur- 
poses he  refers  all  reforms  to  the  great  and  glorious  year  1832. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  The  Reform  Bill  ''  is  good,  and  not  over- 
coloured,  except  in  its  account  of  the  "  Manchester  massacre  ": — 

The  government  was  resolute  to  extinguish,  by  military  force,  the  dis- 
content of  the  people.  The  Manchester  reformers"  held  a  meeting  of  sixty 
thousand  persons,  with  no  design  but  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  reform. 
A  strong  military  force  was  provided  by  the  authorities — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  The  proceedings  had  scarcely  begun  when  a  large  bod}-  of 
mounted  yeomanry  dashed  at  a  rapid  trot  among~the  defenceless  multitude. 
Many  persona — men,  women,  and  little  children — were  carried  from  the 
field  killed  or  injured.  The  thanks  of  the  prince-regent  were  promptly 
offered  to  the  magistrates  who  had  directed  this  wicked  and  cowardly 
slaughter. 

These  phrases  are  probably  taken  from  some  contemporary  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  and  might  be  considered  fair  enough  at 
the  time.  But  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  look  at  the  event  calmly.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  language  would 
lead  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  magistrates,  anticipating  the 
policy  ascribed  to  the  contrivers  of  the  coup  d'etat,  deliberately 
purposed  that  there  should  be  a  slaughter,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  disaffected.  How  little  intention  there  really  was  to 
slaughter  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  the  slain.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted  that  only  six  lives  were  lost,  including  those  of  a 
special  constable  who  was  accidentally  ridden  over  by  the  hussars, 
and  a  Manchester  yeoman  who  was  struck  down  by  a  brickbat. 
The  epithet  "  cowardly  "  may  perhaps  be  deserved,  seeing  that,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  mischief  sprang  from  the  authorities 
being  in  a  fright,  and  acting,  like  frightened  men  in  general,  with 
what  Sir  Erskine  May  characterizes  as  "  inopportune  vigour." 
Their  object,  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  nothing,  was  to  arrest 
Hunt  and  other  speakers,  and  for  this  end  a  troop  of  Manchester 
yeomanry,  some  forty  in  number,  was  brought  up — whether  at  a 
trot  or  a  walk  is  a  disputed  point— to  support  the  constables.  Then, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  handful  of  yeomanry,  which  had  got  hemmed 
in  and  broken  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,  the  15th 
Hussars  were  sent  at  the  crowd,  and  swept  the  whole  mass, 
"  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,"  before  them. 

Foreign  affairs  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  book.  On  the 
Eastern  question  the  author  has  adopted  and  vigorously  advocated 
the  views  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Freeman  are  the  most 


eminent  exponents.  "  The  system  of  organized  robbery  which 
is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Turkish  Government  "  is 
a  phrase  which  sounds  like  an  echo  of  Mr.  Freeman's  denuncia- 
tions. The  chapter  on  France  is  one  of  the  best  written  in  tho 
book ;  and  its  account  of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  of  the  part 
played  by  the  President,  though  strongly  condemnatory,  is  not  too 
severe.  We  will  wind  up  our  notice  with  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  work.  Melancholy  people  who  believe 
that  we  are  fast  tending  towards  despotism,  Csesarism,  Protection, 
anti-Christian  persecutions,  or,  worst  of  all,  that  condition  of 
blank  and  hopeless  indifference  and  despair  with  which  Mr. 
Mallock  threatens  us,  may  feel  some  envy  of  one  who  is  so  joyous 
over  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  confident  of 
human  progress :  — 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  progress  rapid  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, for  it  has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers  which  prevented 
progress.  Never  since  the  stream  of  human  development  received  into  its 
sluggish  currents  the  mighty  impulse  communicated  by  the  Christian 
religion  has  the  condition  of  man  experienced  ameliorations  so  vast.  Des- 
potism thwarts  and  frustrates  the  forces  by  which  providence  has  provided 
for  the  progress  of  man  ;  liberty  secures  for  these  forces  their  natural  scope 
and  exercise.  The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  despotism 
and  the  establishment  of  liberty  in  the  most  influential  nations  of  the  world. 
It  has  vindicated  for  all  succeeding  ages  the  right  of  man  to  his  own  unim- 
peded development.  It  has  not  seen  the  redressing  of  all  wrongs  ;  nor 
indeed  is  that  to  be  hoped  for,  because  in  the  ever-shifting  conditions  of 
man's  life  the  right  of  one  century  becomes  frequently  the  wrong  of  the 
next.  But  it  has  seen  all  that  the  most  ardent  reformer  can  desire — the 
removal  of  artificial  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  human  progress  by  the 
selfishness  and  ignorance  of  the  strong.  The  growth  of  man's  well-being, 
rescued  from  the  mischievous  tampering  of  self-willed  princes,  is  left  now  to 
the  beneficent  regulation  of  great  providential  laws. 


GIFFEN'S  ESSAYS  IN  FINANCE.* 

IN  one  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  Mr.  Giffen  remarks  upon 
the  continuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  in  matters  of 
finance.  No  one  who  carefully  peruses  the  author's  own  work 
as  here  presented  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  same  characteristic. 
The  essays — fourteen  in  number — have  been  written  at  different 
times  ;  the  earliest  so  long  ago  as  1867,  the  latest  only  last  year. 
They  were  intended  in  some  cases  for  periodical  publication,  in 
others  for  private  circulation,  and  in  others  to  be  read  before 
learned  Societies ;  while  often  the  subject  was  occasional.  Yet, 
while  each  is  complete  in  itself,  depending  neither  for  elucidation 
nor  support  on  what  follows  or  precedes,  there  is  a  con- 
necting thread  running  through  all  which  makes  them,  when 
collected,  appear  parts  of  one  connected  whole,  and  forms  out  of 
the  entirety  a  fairly  full  presentment  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  first  in  the  volume,  that  on  "  The  Cost  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,"  at  a  hasty  glance  would  appear  almost  exclusively 
political.  The  crushing  burden  imposed  upon  France  and  the 
gain  acquired  by  Germany  have  been  prime  elements  iu  de- 
termining the  relations  of  nations  one  to  another  during  the 
period  that  has  since  elapsed.  But  their  bearing  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  so  obvious. 
Yet  it  has  been  both  intimate  and  powerful.  Without 
noticing  the  influence  upon  France  itself,  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  to  Germany  enabled 
her  to  substitute  a  gold  coinage  for  a  multiplicity  of  silver  coinages, 
and  in  doing  so  to  demonetize  silver.  Notoriously  the  change  thus 
introduced  has  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  and  has  been  the  beginning  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver.  Writing  in  the  early  months  of  1872  it  was  of 
course  impossible  for  Mr.  Giffen  to  foresee  all  the  economic  conse- 
quences that  have  followed  from  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
peace  of  Frankfort.  Yet  even  then  he  perceived  how  important 
must  be  the  results  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  coinage  by  the  new 
Empire,  and  he  brings  them  out  with  striking  effect.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fitly  that  he  places  this  essay  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
as  dealing  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
economic  history  of  the  ten  years  now  ended.  We  may  remark, 
in  passing,  upon  the  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy  attained  by 
the  author  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  struggle  to  each  of  the 
belligerents,  although  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Germans  were 
still  in  occupation  of  the  eastern  departments  of  France,  when  the 
second  great  French  loan  was  not  yet  raised,  and  when,  moreover, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Paris  Ministry  of  Finance  by  the 
Communists,  the  French  accounts  were  necessarily  in  disorder.  So 
great  is  this  accuracy  that,  in  publishing  the  essay  now,  he 
is  able  to  dispense  with  corrections  and  supplementary  details. 
Resuming  our  remarks,  we  would  observe  that  at  first  sight 
the  essay  on  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Work  in  Finance  "  may  seem  to 
have  little  connexion  with  the  main  subject  of  the  volume.  In 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer  the  paper  would  inevitably  have 
become  a  piece  of  partisan  exultation,  or  a  personal  panegyric.  In 
the  paper  before  us  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Giffen  deals 
with  his  subject  only  to  show  how  the  work  begun  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  continued  by  his  disciple,  and  how  it  has  contributed  to 
increase  the  well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  to  aug- 
ment that  marvellous  accumulation  of  wealth  which  Mr.  Giffen 
has    traced  in  another  striking  paper  noticed  by  us  in  these 
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columns  at  the  time  when  it  was  read  before  the  Statistical  Society. 
The  continuity  of  thought  which  we  pointed  out  even  where 
it  is  not  at  iirst  sight  evident  affords  proof  of  the  minute  and 
profound  study  which  the  author  has  long  given  to  this  class  of 
subjects,  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  worked  every 
problem  for  himself,  and  of  the  close  attention  with  which  he  has 
followed  the  events  of  contemporaneous  history.  Another  quality 
that  honourably  distinguishes  these  essays  from  too  much  of  the 
occasional  literature  of  the  day  is  the  rigour  with  which  the 
scientific  method  is  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  every  question 
dealt  with.  There  is  no  superficiality  of  treatment,  or  claptrap 
arguments,  or  re-echoing  of  popular  verdicts.  Everything  put 
forward  to  account  for  the  phenomena  under  discussion  is  brought 
to  the  test  of  first  principles.  Necessarily  these  phenomena  are 
found  to  be  not  isolated  disjointed  facts,  but  effects  of  the  causes 
at  work  in  society,  illustrating  in  action  the  laws  of  political 
economy.  In  their  connexion  they  illustrate  the  economic  history 
of  the  period  under  review. 

The  main  economic  features  of  the  period  treated  of  are  the 
growing  scarcity  of  gold,  first  made  apparent  by  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  Germany  for  its  new  coinage,  and  intensified  by  the 
American  demand  for  resumption  purposes ;  the  depreciation  of 
silver  ;  and  the  great  trade  depression  of  the  last  six  years.  With 
the  latter  subject  six  out  of  the  fourteen  essays  deal  directly,  while 
several  others  have  an  indirect  bearing  upon  it.  Mr.  Giffen,  we 
need  hardly  tell  our  readers,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  crotchet- 
mongers  who  would  attribute  the  depression  to  foreign  com- 
petition, the  deterioration  of  the  British  workman,  Protection 
abroad,  or  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Neither  does  he  take  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  the  depression  as  exceptionally  severe, 
or  as  likely  to  prove  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  he  points  out,  in 
a  couple  of  papers  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  study  of 
any  one  who  may  still  be  doubtful  as  to  the  commercial  future  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  depression  began  in  the  raw-material- 
producing  countries,  that  there  are  special  reasons  why  it  should 
be  greater  in  these  than  in  the  more  advanced  nations, 
that  its  effects  became  universal,  but  that  they  have  been  lighter 
in  England  than  elsewhere.  The  latter  statement  may  appear 
startling  to  those  who  are  still  under  the  impression  of  the  com- 
plaints so  loudly  made  of  late  by  manufacturers  and  traders  ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Giffen  appears  to  us  to 
establish  his  case  conclusively.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  depression  had  its  origin  in  the  breakdown  of  the  business  of 
foreign  loans — of  lending,  that  is,  to  new  and  backward  com- 
munities. Over-production  was  stimulated  in  the  borrowing 
countries,  and  the  distress  that  fell  upon  these  in  consequence  was 
extreme.  In  England,  however,  the  loss  fell  upon  financial  insti- 
tutions and  capitalists,  not  upon  the  producing  classes,  and  the 
falling  oft  in  trade  which  resulted  from  the  inability  of  our  foreign 
customers  to  take  the  usual  amount  of  our  goods  affected  a  mere 
fraction  of  our  total  business.  This  is  a  point  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  commonly  received  notions  on  such 
subjects;  but  Mr.  Giffen's  demonstration  is  complete.  Our 
whole  foreign  trade  is  small  compared  with  our  home  trade, 
and  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  that  suffered. 
The  position  is  further  fortified  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  great  scarcity  of  employment  such  as  would  throw 
the  vast  multitudes  out  of  work  and  increase  enormously  the 
pauper  roll ;  that,  moreover,  saving  has  been  going  on  upon  a  vast 
scale  all  the  time  there  have  been  such  loud  complaints  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  business,  and  that  investments  of  all  kinds 
have  likewise  been  continued.  In  short,  although  the  depression 
has  been  very  protracted,  it  has,  here  at  home,  been  singularly 
light,  there  having-  been  no  actual  panic,  no  serious  augmentation 
of  pauperism,  and  no  widespread  acute  distress,  in  spite  of  a  long 
succession  of  bad  harvests  coming  to  intensify  the  effects  of  the 
causes  above  referred  to,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  credit  by 
such  a  gigantic  fraud  as  that  of  the  Glasgow  Bank.  As  regards 
the  future,  Mr.  Giffen  is  sanguine,  and  is  inclined  to  look  forward 
to  an  outburst  of  prosperity  even  greater  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

The  subject  of  the  gold  scarcity  is  peculiarly  Mr.  Giffen's  own. 
Among  economists  of  reputation  we  believe  he  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  it.  Eight  years  ago  he  called  in  question  the 
correctness  of  the  view  then  prevalent,  that  there  had  been  in 
consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia 
a,  great  rise  of  general  prices,  or,  in  other  words,  a  great 
depreciation  of  gold.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  rise  of  prices  had  been  quite  small.  He  added,  in  still 
further  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  deprecia- 
tion was  not  likely  to  go  further,  but  that  a  scarcity  of  gold 
was  more  probable.  The  German  purchases  for  the  new  coinage 
had  then  only  recently  begun,  but  he  saw  that,  if  continued,  they 
must  absorb  much  more  than  the  surplus  then  available  after  sup- 
plying the  current  wants  of  the  world,  and  he  established  his 
position  by  irrefutable  statistics.  At  intervals  since  then  the 
author  has  incidentally  recurred  to  this  subject,  the  latest  occa- 
sion being  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Fall  of  Prices/'  which  is  the 
last  in  the  volume  before  us.  After  showing,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  perhaps  remember,  that  the  fall  was  to  a  lower 
level  than  in  any  previous  depression  since  the  gold  discoveries, 
as  likewise  that  the  rise  in  the  preceding  inflation  period 
was  not  so  high  as  in  former  inflation  periods  since  1850,  he  threw 
out  a  suggestion  that  the  fall  was  possibly  aggravated  by  the 
scarcity  of  gold.  And  in  support  of  this  view  he  pointed  to  the 
extraordinary  absorption  of  gold  by  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 


kingdoms,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  suggestion  is 
eminently  deserving  of  consideration,  but  existing  data  do  not  suffice 
either  to  establish  or  refute  it.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Mr.  Giffen's  suggestion  in  reference  to  this  subject,  we  anticipate 
that  amongst  economists  of  standing  there  will  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  his  views  on  the  '  depreciation  of  silver. 
The  course  of  events  has  already  to  some  extent  verified  his  infer- 
ence from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  so-called  depreciation 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  fluctuation,  similar 
in  kind  to  forgotten  fluctuations  in  the  value  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  though  no  doubt  more  extreme  than  has  often  been  wit- 
nessed, and  therefore  certain  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  causes 
that  have  brought  it  about.  As  yet  only  one  of  these  causes  has 
ceased  to  operate — the  German  sales  of  silver ;  but  there  has 
already  been  a  very  great  recovery  of  value  ;  and,  if  no  new  cause 
of  disturbance  intervenes,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a 
further  considerable  recovery.  Mr.  Giffen,  therefore,  is  fully  justi- 
fied in  the  position  which  he  took  up  from  the  first — that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  meet  a  temporary  difficulty  by  a  permanent  change  of 
an  approved  policy.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  losses  which  the  depre- 
ciation has  caused  ;  but  he  holds,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  reme- 
dies proposed  would  simply  make  matters  worse.  Of  these  reme- 
dies the  only  one  he  discusses  in  the  volume  before  us 
is  that  known  by  the  name  of  bi-metallism,  and  he  very  completely 
disposes  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  the  growing  scarcity  of  gold,  and  he  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  any  measure  which 
would  really  prevent  a  sudden  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  standard  of  value.  But,  as  he  points  out,  the  merit  claimed  by 
bi-metallists  for  their  pet  remedy,  that  it  would  keep  in  circulation 
both  silver  and  gold,  really  does  not  belong  to  it.  This  the  history 
of  every  country  with  the  double  standard  establishes  conclusively. 
A  much  more  effectual  method  of  attaining  the  end  in  view  is  that 
some  countries  should  have  a  gold  and  others  a  silver  standard. 
But  we  have  discussed  this  question  so  fully  on  former  occasions 
that  we  need  say  nothing  further  respecting  it.  With  this  scanty 
notice  we  must  take  leave  of  a  work  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  is 
destined  to  enhance  the  already  high  reputation  of  its  author.  It 
exhibits  qualities  not  often  combined,  but  which,  when  found 
together,  give  exceptional  value  to  the  work  of  the  scientific  in- 
quirer— the  power  of  surveying  a  vast  mass  of  facts,  of  classifying 
and  reasoning  from  them,  together  with  an  eye  for  the  most  minute 
details,  and  capacity  for  wearisome  and  monotonous  labour. 


PROCTOR'S  ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH.* 

ME.  PROCTOR  is  indefatigable  in  catering  for  the  popular 
appetite  for  all  that  is  most  novel  and  striking  in  the  ad- 
vances of  science.  He  has  also  the  art  of  putting  forth  in 
a  fairly  accurate  and  lucid  form  the  facts  and  theories  which 
mark  the  latest  points  of  progress  in  the  various  paths  of  physical 
investigation.  If  his  matter  is  at  times  a  little  thin,  and  his  manner 
by  no  means  habitually  up  to  the  standard  of  style  with  which 
we  are  made  familiar  by  the  great  masters  of  scientific  expo- 
sition, yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  good  service  is  done  towards  the 
spread  of  knowledge  among  the  unprofessional  students  of  nature, 
and  a  wholesome  interest  in  the  labours  of  our  more  advanced 
pioneers  kept  up  among  the  general  public,  by  means  of  popular 
essays  such  as  those  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  here  a 
score  of  papers  ranging  over  almost  as  many  detached  subjects, 
from  the  sun's  corona  and  his  spots  to  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  body.  If  some  of  these  themes  may  appear  from  their  titles 
to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  science,  it  will  yet,  he  ventures  to 
assert,  be  found  that  none  have  been  treated  otherwise  than  in 
their  scientific  aspect,  though  in  familiar  and  untechnical  terms.  A 
certain  tendency  to  dogmatize,  as  well  as  to  leap  without  much 
support  from  evidence  to  novel  and  paradoxical  conclusions, 
which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  remark  in  his  writings 
of  this  class,  is  less  conspicuous  in  his  handling  of  the  problems 
here  brought  forward. 

In  his  opening  essay,  for  instance,  on  the  sun's  corona  in 
relation  to  the  spots  on  his  disk,  Mr.  Proctor  is  careful  to  admit 
the  existence  01  a  degree  of  mystery  which  precludes  for  the 
present  any  distinct  or  confident  conclusion.  The  sun-spot  period 
itself  is  a  point  on  which  anything  but  a  consensus  of  observers 
and  theorizers  has  been  attained.  Still  more  involved  in  mystery 
is  the  cause  to  which  these  spots,  whether  periodic  or  casual,  are 
to  be  traced.  Mr.  Proctor,  we  are  glad  to  see,  does  not  adopt 
the  notion  lately  received  with  some  favour  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  planets.  With  about  equal  plausi- 
bility planetary  influence  has  been  put  forward  of  late  to  account 
for  abnormal  seasons  like  the  last  and  present  winters.  Was  it 
likely,  it  was  asked,  that  a  conjunction  of  four  principal  planets, 
such  as  was  to  be  seen  during  the  recent  autumn,  prominent 
among  them  being  Mars,  the  planet  of  strife  and  war,  and 
Saturn,  proverbially  known  to  be  of  malignant  and  insidious  cha- 
racter, could  take  place  without  disturbing  our  atmosphere  and 
bringing  about  storms,  floods,  droughts,  scarcity,  and  distress 
of  nations,  or  what  not  ?  The  fears  of  the  unscientific  public 
have,  we  believe,  been  since  to  some  extent  appeased  by  the 
assurance  that,   alarmingly  close  as  these   orbs   appeared  to 
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the  eye,  their  relative  position  in  space  was  quite  another  affair. 
Exceptionally  near  as  Mars  might  be  for  the  time,  coming  within 
So  million  miles  or  so  of  us,  Saturn,  though  almost  in  a  line  with 
him,  was  not  so  near  as  800  millions,  at  which  distance  our 
summer  and  winter  need  hardly  fear  much  from  his  rnaletic 
frowns.  Mr.  Proctor  has  never  given  in  to  the  theory  of 
sun-spots  as  the  periodic  cause  of  droughts  at  Madras,  or  watery 
skies  in  Great  Britain.  He  sets  himself  to  ask,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  scientific  inquirer,  what  is  really  to  be  known  of  spots 
in  the  sun,  and  how  they  stand  related  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
corona  at  large,  the  sierra,  the  coloured  prominences,  and  the 
zodiacal  light.  It  is  to  the  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  by 
eclipses  of  the  sun  that  we  turn  with  most  hopefulness  for  the  key 
to  this  enigma.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  ob- 
servations made  on  the  great  eclipse  of  July  29,  1878,  was  the 
indication  of  a  law  of  sympathy,  so  to  speak,  between  the  solar 
corona  and  the  sun-spots.  That  eclipse  chanced  to  coincide  with 
a  minimum  of  solar  maculation.  Hence,  doubtless,  in  great  part 
the  cause  of  the  wide  difference  of  aspect  between  the  solar  corona 
on  that  occasion  and  in  previously  recorded  eclipses,  such  as 
those  of  1870  and  1871,  when  sun-spots  were  numerous.  In  those 
two  years  the  corona  was  seen  to  extend  at  least  250,000  miles 
from  the  sun's  limb.  But  in  1878  it  reached  to  no  more  than  70,000. 
On  the  earlier  occasion  it  was  complicated  in  structure,  pink  in 
colour,  and  bright  with  glowing  gas.  On  the  latter,  there  were 
only  two  parts  of  the  corona  in  which  any  definite  structure  could 
be  recognized,  its  aspect  was  pearly  white,  and  its  light — chiefly 
from  glowing  non-gaseous  matter,  whether  solid  or  fluid — had  but 
one-tenth  of  that  brightness.  The  general  inference  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Proctor  from  the  observations  then  recorded  is  that  the  gase- 
ous matter  which  had  been  present  in  the  corona  of  187 1  was 
either  entirely  absent  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity ;  that  the 
particles  of  solid  or  liquid  (but  probably  solid)  matter  which, 
by  reflecting  sunlight,  produced  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
corona's  light  in  1871,  were  glowing  with  heat  in  July  1878, 
and  shone  in  the  main  with  this  inherent  light ;  and  that  the 
entire  corona  was  greatly  reduced  in  size  in  July  1878,  as 
compared  with  that  which  in  December  1 871  formed  what  was 
described  as  a  star-like  decoration  around  the  body  of  the  moon. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confidently  assumed  that  such  a  corona 
as  was  seen  in  1871  invariably  surrounds  the  sun  in  years  of  great 
disturbance,  whilst  the  later  one  forms  the  typical  corona  for 
years  of  small  solar  disturbances.  Such  a  generalization  not 
only  rests  on  evidence  too  scanty  and  imperfect,  but  is  contra- 
dicted by  many  facts  adduced  by  our  author.  The  means  of  ob- 
servation, too,  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the  case  of  the  solar 
corona,  we  have  not  the  power  of  systematic  observation,  as  in 
that  of  the  prominences,  on  every  fine  clear  day.  It  is  only  on  the 
rare  occasion  of  a  solar  eclipse  that  the  corona  comes  under  view, 
and  until  some  expedient  of  an  alternative  kind  is  devised,  which 
Mr.  Proctor  is  inclined,  from  considering  the  optical  conditions  of 
the  problem,  to  regard  as  hopeless,  we  must  wait  in  patience  for 
the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the  periodic 
changes  of  the  sun's  face. 

The  evidence  for  and  against  the  discovery  recently  announced 
of  one  or  more  planets  between  Mercury  and  the  sun  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Mr.  Proctor's  most  interesting  essays.  Less  magni- 
ficent or  imposing  as  it  may  appear  than  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 
the  detection  of  an  intra-mercurial  planet  is,  as  he  shows,  in  reality 
a  problem  of  far  greater  difficulty.  And  even  granting  the  fact  of 
such  a  planet  having  been  observed,  the  determination  of  its  orbit 
presents  all  but  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  only  when  the 
sun  is  eclipsed  that  we  can  expect  to  see  such  a  body  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere.  It  was  during  the 
eclipse  of  July  1878  that  the  actual  discovery  was  made  public, 
though  as  early  as  March  26,  1859,  Dr.  Lescarbault  declared 
that  he  had  seen  a  small  black  spot  traverse  the  sun's  disk,  and 
satisfied  Leverrier  of  the  fact  of  his  discovery.  Before  this  time 
Leverrier  had  occupied  himself  with  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  observed  motion  of  Mercury  and  the  received 
elements  of  the  planet.  An  increase  in  our  estimate  of  the  mass 
of  Venus  by  a  full  tenth  failed  to  resolve  the  problem,  involving- 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  other  directions.  He  was  led  to  look 
for  the  di.-i  urbing  cause  in  matter  lying  between  the  planet  and 
the  sun,  whether  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  planets,  or  other 
more  minute  asteroids,  or  possibly  mere  cosmical  dust.  An 
intermediate  planet  half  the  size  of  Mercury  would  indeed  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  observation  and  theory.  But  such  a 
body  would  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  sight 
even  without  the  sun  being  eclipsed,  and  during  eclipses  it  would 
form  a  most  resplendent  orb.  A  ring  of  small  planets  seemed  to 
the  French  astronomer  a  more  probable  hypothesis,  and,  following 
up  this  suggestion  in  accordance  with  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  M. 
Faye  urged  the  systematic  photographing  of  the  sun's  disk  at  several 
observatories  many  times  in  the  day.  The  actual  transit  announced 
by  the  half-taught  village  doctor  was,  after  critical  inquiry,  recog- 
nized by  M.  Leverrier,  who,  from  the  crude  observations  presented 
to  him,  calculated  for  this  new  celestial  body,  thenceforth  named 
Vulcan,  a  period  of  nineteen  days  seventeen  hours,  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  of  147  to 
1,000,  the  points  of  its  orbit  where  it  crosses  the  ecliptic  being  in 
a  line  with  those  occupied  by  the  earth  about  April  3  and 
October  6.  Estimating  its  mass  at  about  one-seventeenth  of  that 
of  Mercury,  he  inferred  that  this  body  was  after  all  utterly  in- 
competent to  produce  the  observed  change  in  the  orbit  of  the 
larger  planet. 


Grave  doubts  have,  however,  since  been  thrown  upon  both  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Lescarbault  and  the  calculations  of  M. 
Leverrier,  though  endorsed  by  Moigno  and  Hind.  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  on  tho  first  announcement  expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  on 
the  whole,  with  its  reality,  has  been  led  by  more  recent  evidence 
greatly  to  modify,  if  not  wholly  to  retract,  his  opinion.  Discussing 
the  bodies  seen  by  Watson  and  Swift  during  tho  eclipse  of  July 
1878,  he  sees  nothing  to  identify  either  of  these  with  the  Vulcan 
of  Dr.  Lescarbault.  Neither  do  their  places  agree  with  his  calcu- 
lated orbit,  nor  in  point  of  apparent  magnitude  do  they  come  at  all 
up  to  what  we  should  have  expected.  Other  eclipse  observers 
failed  to  discern  any  interplanetary  bodies  whatever.  It  seems  at 
the  same  time  probable,  if  not,  Mr.  Proctor  thinks,  certain,  that 
such  bodies  are  still  to  be  detected  by  powerful  telescopes,  especi- 
ally at  the  half-yearly  periods  when  Mercury's  path  approaches 
most  nearly  that  of  the  earth. 

The  past  history  of  our  moon  gives  scope  for  a  very  instructive 
summary  of  the  most  recent  information  touching  the  changes  that 
have  gone  on  in  the  condition  or  aspect  of  our  satellite.  Whilst 
modifying  to  some  extent  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  an  earlier 
treatise  on  the  subject,  our  author  considers  that  they  are  con- 
firmed, on  the  whole,  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  ob- 
servation and  reasoning.  What  may  be  stated  as  the  more  general 
impression  among  scientific  men  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
moon  is  one  of  extreme  age  or  decrepitude,  representing  in 
that  sense  what  the  earth  is  likely  to  become  at  a  remote  future 
period,  however  different  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  owing 
to  its  special  physical  constitution.  If  at  any  time  the  moon 
had  an  atmosphere  and  oceans,  these  have  long  since  passed 
away,  having,  it  is  possible,  been  withdrawn  into  the  interior  of 
its  mass.  Should  a  like  fate  await  our  own  aerial  and  watery 
envelopes,  the  earth's  aspect  would  be  that  of  wide,  shallow 
basins  bounded  by  rims  of  mountain  chains,  rather  than  that 
of  huge  craters  and  volcanic  rifts,  such  as  the  moon  presents 
to  the  telescope.  Chemical  convulsions  must  have  taken  place 
upon  or  within  the  moon  of  an  intensity  and  variety  to  which  the 
history  of  the  earth  exhibits  no  parallel.  As  the  original  incandescent 
gaseous  mass  cooled  and  shrank,  condensation  and  solidification 
went  on,  first  at  the  surface,  the  same  process  extending  later  on 
from  the  centre  outwards.  A  semi-solid  mass  would  thus  be  left 
between  the  two,  corresponding,  it  is  held  by  some,  with  the  earth- 
quake zone  of  the  earth's  interior.  Bursting  upwards  at  intervals, 
this  plastic  heated  fluid  would  issue  in  the  enormous  radiating 
volcanic  craters  of  which  Tycho  forms  the  typical,  and  perhaps 
the  earliest,  example.  At  other  points  tho  shrinking  or  corru- 
gating action  would  give  rise  to  those  parallel  rifts  or  fissures  which 
form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  lunar  surface.  From  the 
chemical  changes  going  on  under  intense  heat  there  would  result 
the  oxidation  of  all  carbonaceous  matter,  the  conversion  of  all 
carbonates,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  into  silicates,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  carbon,  chlorine,  and  sulphur  in  the  form  of  acid  gases, 
which,  with  nitrogen,  watery  vapour,  and  an  excess  of  oxygen, 
would  form  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  density.  The  resulting  fused 
mass  would,  according  to  the  chemical  theory  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt, 
contain  all  the  bases  as  silicates,  resembling  in  composition  certain 
furnace  slags  or  basic-volcanic  glasses,  much  like  our  own  primitive 
igneous  rocks.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  the  moon's  visible  face 
presents  to  us.  How  far  it  has  been  affected  or  may  still  be  affected 
by  innumerable  meteoric  bodies  falling  upon  it,  is  a  point  of  specu- 
lation in  which  Mr.  Proctor  goes  beyond  us.  Nothing  at  all 
approaching  to  it  is  traceable  in  regard  to  the  earth,  which  must 
be  proportionally  more  exposed  to  such  showers.  It  is  in  matters 
where  the  imagination  finds  extra  scope  that  we  generally  find 
ourselves  at  issue  with  our  author.  In  the  present  volume, 
however,  we  gladly  observe  a  more  sober  tone  of  speculation  than 
we  have  at  other  times  noticed. 


OMAR  KHAYYAM.* 

npiIE  translation  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  some  of  the  Quatrains 
J-  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  at  first  utterly  neglected  by  an  unap- 
preciative  public.  Presently,  however,  the  great  merit  of  the 
poems  came  to  be  known,  and  the  book  rapidly  ran  through  three 
editions ;  we  now  welcome  a  new  and  enlarged  reprint,  which, 
together  with  the  same  translator's  version  of  a  poem  by  the  cele- 
brated J  ami,  forms  an  elegant  and  most  readable  little  volume. 

Omar  Khayyam,  although  himself  leading  a  studious  and  un- 
eventful life,  was  intimately  connected  with  two  very  prominent 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  East.  He  was  born  at  Nishapur  in 
Khorassan,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  while  a  youth  studied  under  the  then  renowned 
Imam  Mowaffek,  a  native  of  the  same  town.  Amongst  his  school- 
fellows were  two  other  lads  of  promise  ;  and  the  three  agreed  that 
if  any  one  of  them  rose  to  power  or  fortune  he  should  share  it 
with  the  other  two.  One  of  these  lads  became  afterwards  vizier 
to  Alp  Arslan  and  Melik  Shah,  son  and  grandson  of  Togul  Beg, 
the  founder  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  and  took  the  title  of 
"  Nizam  ul  Mulk,"  "  Marshal  of  the  Empire,"  by  which  he  is 
known  in  history.  The  second  was  Hasan  ibn  Sabbah,  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Assassins,  who  earned  so  terrible  a  reputation 

*  llubuiyut  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  the  Saldman  and  Absul  of  Jami 
rendered  into  E7iglish  Verse.    B.  Quaritch.    London.  1879. 
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among  the  Crusaders  as  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  " — a  trans- 
lation of  his  title  "  Sheikh  el  Jebel,"  which  he  took  from  his 
fortress  of  Alamut,  a  mountain  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
man,  an  arch  intriguer,  had  been  advanced  to  power  by  his  former 
schoolmate,  requited  his  kindness  with  gross  ingratitude,  and  at 
last  caused  him  to  be  treacherously  murdered.  Omar  Khayyam, 
when  Nizam  ul  Mulk  attained  his  high  station,  also  came  to 
claim  fulfilment  of  the  compact  made  between  them  in  childhood  ; 
but,  avoiding  the  dangerous  ground  of  office  and  Court  intrigues, 
asked  only  for  a  pension  which  should  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  undisturbed  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  Khayyam,  his 
tahhalhts  or  nom  de  plume,  signifies  a  "  tent-maker,"  which  trade 
he  is  said  to  have  exercised  during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and 
to  which  he  whimsically  alludes  in  the  following  lines : — 

Khayyam,  -who  stitched  the  tents  of  science, 
Has  fallen  in  griefs  furnace  and  suddenly  heen  burned. 
The  shears  of  Fate  have  cut  the  tent  rope  of  his  life, 
And  the  broker  of  Hope  has  sold  him  for  nothing. 

It  i?  the  fashion  with  the  native  Persian  critical  schools  to  regard 
Omar  as  a  true  Suti,  and  M.  Nicolas,  the  French  editor  and  translator 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  quatiains, inclines  to  the  same  opinion;  but 
not  only  is  it  obvious  that  the  poet  throws  oft'  the  disguise  of 
mystical  philosophy  under  which  the  Sufis  hide  their  heretical 
opinions,  and  expresses  himself  with  a  frankness  that  is  found  in  no 
other  Oriental  poet,  unless  it  be  the  Arabic  Abu  l'Ola,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  he  incurred  the  open  hostility  of  the  sect 
for  his  freethinlring  and  for  his  exposure  of  their  hypocrisy.  The 
Sufis  profess  almost  pure  Pantheism,  but  hide  it  under  the  outward 
garb  of  Islam :  while  Omar  el  Khayyam's  creed  is  much  nearer  akin 
to  atheism.  His  frame  of  mind  is  well  indicated  by  the  trans- 
lator in  the  concluding  words  of  his  preface  : — 

Those  [quatrains]  here  selected  are  strung  into  something  of  an  Eclogue, 
with  perhaps  a  less  than  equal  proportion  of  the  "  Drink  and  make  merry," 
which  (genuine  or  not)  recurs  over  frequently  in  the  original.  Either  way 
the  result  is  sad  enough  ;  saddest  perhaps  when  most  ostentatiously  merry; 
more  apt  to  move  sorrow  than  anger  towards  the  old  Tentmaker,  who,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  unshackle  his  Steps  from  Destiny,  and  to  catch  some 
authentic  Glimpse  of  To-morrow,  fell  back  upon  To-day  (which  has  out- 
lasted so  many  To-morrows !)  as  the  only  Ground  he  got  to  stand  upon, 
however  momentarily  slipping  from  under  his  feet. 

The  versification  of  the  rendering's  here  given  is  smooth  and 
suitable  to  the  subject;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  represent, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  introduction,  the  movement  of  the  original 
Persian  stanza.  This  is  a  common  fault  of  European  translators, 
who  are  dependent  on  the  scansion,  the  technical  analysis  of  the 
metres  of  Persian  and  Arabic  prosody,  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
rhythm,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  attain  that  feeling  which  enables  a 
native  at  once  to  put  the  proper  rhythm,  we  might  almost  say  the 
proper  tune,  to  every  verse.  M.  Stanislas  Guyard's  Metrique 
Arabe — a  book  which  we  reviewed  in  this  journal  on  its  appear- 
ance— is  the  only  work  which  supplies  this  deficiency,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  ono  who  aims  at  reudering  Oriental 
poetry  in  verse.  We  do  not  advocate  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
metres,  which  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  in  many  cases ;  but 
the  movement  of  the  verse  may  nearly  always  be  imitated  with 
good  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the  original  poems  in  this  volume 
being  merely  alphabetical,  the  translator  has  much  enhanced  the 
interest  of  his  selections  by  placing  them  in  something  like  a  con- 
nected sequence  of  thoughts. 

Like  his  Suliistic  confreres,  Omar's  verses  are  full  of  references 
to  the  wine-tavern,  allusions  which  are  often  allegorical,  it  is  true, 
but  which  are  quite  innocent  of  mysticism.    Here  is  one  : — 

Before  the  Phantom  of  False  Morning  *  died 
Methought  a  voice  within  the  tavern  cried, 

"  When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
"Why  nods  the  drowsy  worshipper  outside  ?  " 
And  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  tavern  shouted — "  Open  thou  the  Door  ! 

You  know  how  little  time  we  have  to  stay, 
And  once  departed  may  return  no  more." 

And  this  theme,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die," 
is  ever  the  refrain  of  the  poet's  song:  — 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend 
Before  we  too  into  the  dust  descend ; 

Dust  into  dust,  aud  under  dust  to  lie, 
Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  singer  and — sans  End. 

His  contempt  for  the  unsubstantial  pleasures  of  glory  and  ambi- 
tion, which  he  practically  illustrated  in  his  life,  finds  also  con- 
stant expression  in  his  poetry,  always  in  some  terse  cynical 
epigram : — 

Some  for  the  Glories  of  this  World  ;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come. 

Ah  !  take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum  ! 

But  though  disbelieving  in  the  future  joys  of  Paradise,  the  fate 
of  the  Dust,  when  it  has  returned  to  dust,  has  always  a  mournful 
interest  for  him,  and  the  yearning  for  immortality  which  seems  so 
natural  to  the  human  soul,  is  perforce  with  Omar  contented  with 
discerning  in  the  productions  of  the  earth  some  reminiscence  of 
those  that  lie  beneath  it: — 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  Red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Cicsar  bled  ; 

That  every  hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 


*  The  Sniih  i  Kazib,  or  F'alse  Dawn,  a  phenomenon  well  known  in  the 
East,  where  the  first  appearance  of  the  morning  light  is  followed  by  an 
interval  of  darkness  before  the  rising  of  the  true  dawn. 


The  Oriental  poets  always  compare  the  dark  locks  of  a  lovely 
damsel  to  a  hyacinth. 

Occasionally  in  his  mournful  meditation  over  the  past  and  gone 
he  utters  a  note  of  true  elegiac  poetry: — 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  pressed, 

Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

His  schooling  under  the  great  saint  El  Mowaffek  did  not  resolve 
his  doubts,  and  left  him  searching  as  eagerly  and  as  blindly  as  ever 
about  the  unknowable : — 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about  ;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went. 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  my  own  hand  sought  to  make  it  grow  ; 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd — 
"  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go." 

To  a  Mohammedan  ear  the  last  line  sounds  full  of  the  deepest 
poetic  meaning.  The  Golan — the  Word  of  God — says,  "  We 
created  man  out  of  a  drop  of  water,"  and  to  "go  to  the  winds" 
means,  as  with  us,  to  be  wasted,  lost,  and  dissipated.  Half  dis- 
believing, yet  half  infected  with  the  deistic  fatalism  of  the  Islam 
in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he  looks  upon  mankind  as  the  mere 
sport  of  a  hypothetical  Fate  : — 

But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  chequer  hoard  of  Nights  and'Days  ; 

Hither  and  hither  moves  and  cheeks  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 
The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  A}'es  and  Noes, 
But  Here  and  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes. 

Aud  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  field 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows. 

His  aspirations  and  wishes  are  summed  up  in  one  of  his  own 

verses: — 

Ah,  Love  !  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 
Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire  ! 

The  next  poem  in  the  volume — "  Salaman  and  Absal  " — is  by 
Jami,  an  enthusiastic  and  learned  Persian  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  spent  his  life  in  trying  to  become  a  philosopher,  and  became  a 
poet  instead.  It  is  an  allegory  of  Sufiistic  doctrine ;  and  the  story, 
slender  enough  in  itself,  is  interrupted  at  every  turn  by  anecdotes 
and  other  digressions,  which  are  frequently  of  a  grotesque  and 
comic  character.  Thus  the  preliminary  Invocation  to  the  Deity, 
after  setting  forth  the  theme  of  which  Persian  mystics  never  tire, 
that  mortal  beauty  is  but  a  veil  behind  which  the  heavenly  hides, 
and  that  in  the  contemplation  of  God  all  consciousness  of  Self  is 
lost,  proceeds: — 

Do  Thou  my  separate  and  divided  Self 

Make  one  with  thy  Essential !    Leave  me  room 

On  that.  Divan  which  leaves  no  room  for  twain, 

Lest,  like  the  simple  Arab  in  the  tale, 

I  grow  perplext,  oh  God  !  'twixt  "  Me  "  and  "  Thee  " ; 

If  I — this  Spirit  that  inspires  me  whence  ? 

If  Thou — then  what  this  sensual  Impotence  ? 

The  story  of  the  "  Simple  Arab  "  is  then  given.  A  Bedawi  comes 
from  the  desert  to  Baghdad,  and  is  afraid  that,  if  he  goes  to  sleep 
amidst  all  the  crowd  and  confusion,  he  will  not  know  himself  iu 
the  morning.  To  make  matters  certain,  he  tied  a  gourd  round  his 
ankle ;  but  a  wag  slipped  it  off  while  he  slept,  and  fastened  it  to 
his  own  foot.    On  waking  he — 

Cries  aloud,  "Oh  Good-for-nothing 

Rascal  to  perplex  me  so  ! 

That  by  you  I  am  bewildered 

Whether  I  be  I  or  no  ! 

If  / — the  Pumpkin  why  on  you  ? 

If  You — then  where  am  I  and  Who  ? 

Jami  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  and  one 
passage  in  which  he  refers  to  his  failing  bodily  powers  and  his 
approaching  end  is  in  striking  contrast  to  this  mystical  fooling : — 

I  bow  down  to  my  root,  and  like  a  child 
Yearn,  as  is  likely,  to  my  Mother  Earth, 
Upon  whose  bosom  I  shall  cease  to  weep, 
And  on  my  Mother's  bosom  fall  asleep. 

The  story  tells  how  a  great  king  had  a  son  miraculously  born  to 
him,  who  fell  in  love  with  his  nurse,  and  fled  from  the  palace  with 
her.  The  king  and  his  vizier,  a  sage,  succeed  by  a  mesmeric  exer- 
cise, of  the  Will  in  dispelling  his  infatuation,  and  recalling  him  to 
the  duties  of  his  position.  The  girl  of  course  dies ;  and  the  sage, 
to  blot  out  her  memory  more  completely,  shows  him  a  phantom  of 
his  beloved,  and  at  last  reveals  Zuhra,  or  Venus,  as  the  pure  Celes- 
tial Beauty,  of  which  the  earthly  Absal  was  but  a  type.  Jatm's 
poem  is  interesting,  as  it  epitomizes  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Sufiism, 
and  it  certainly  contains  some  fine  passages;  but  it  lacks  the 
vigour  and  depth  of  Omar  Khayyam's  verses.  We  understand 
that  a  German  scholar  has  in  hand  a  complete  translation  of  the- 
Rubdiydt ;  this  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  many  readers  whom 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  selections  have  made  familiar  with  the  old  Persian 
freethinking  poet. 
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FROM  GENERATION  TO  GENERATION.* 

LADY  AUGUSTA  NOEL'S  last  novel,  Owen  G  Wynne's  Great 
Work,  was,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  of  its  year.    It  was 
written  in  excellent  English,  and  with  a  sympathetic  knowledge  ; 
of  human  nature  which  does  not  permit  it  to  be  forgotten.    Iler  ; 
new  story,  From  Generation  to  Generation,  is  even  an  improve-  i 
inent  on  Owen  Gwynne,  at  least  in  loftiness  of  aim  and  excellence 
of  intention.    The  situations  are  more  powerful,  the  characters  j 
more  numerous  and  varied  ;  the  somewhat  pensive  tone  is  relieved 
by  a  conclusion  happier  than  could  have  been  hoped  for,  and  the 
"environment  "  of  the  story,  the  Highland  scenes  and  Highland  ■ 
homes,  are  painted  with  a  very  delicate  touch.    We  do  not  pre-  | 
cisely  mean  to  say  that  From  Generation  to  Generation  is  a  great 
original  work.    The  chief  characters,  the  characters  on  whose  | 
action  the  story  turns,  are,  as  usual,  not  very  distinct.    We  have 
here  a  noble  and  unfortunate  youth,  and  a  youth  by  no  means  | 
noble,  and  more  fortunate  than  he  deserves  to  be.    These  are 
matched,  of  course,  by  the  two  young  women  suited  to  their 
character  and  position.    They  get  through  the  "  business  "  very  ; 
well,  and  perform  their  parts  in  a  praiseworthy  kind  of  way ; 
but  the  men  and  one  of  the  women  do  not  exactly  live — they 
rather  fall   short  of  being  actual  people.     It  seems  almost 
impossible  even  for  men  of  genius  so  great  and  so  diverse  as 
were  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  to  make  heroes  and  heroines 
living  beings.    Heroes  have  their  work  cut  out  for  thein  by  the 
necessities  of  fiction,  and  so  have  villains.  There  are  certain  stated 
things  that  they  must  do,  and  how  can  they  help  falling  into 
routine  ?  Lady  Augusta  Noel's  hero,  Ronald  Douglas,  has  to  suffer 
under  a  false  accusation,  to  be  a  little  wild,  to  make  love,  and  to 
have  his  character  cleared.     Her  weak  young  man,  Kenneth 
Douglas,  has  to  commit  the  offence  of  which  the  punishment  falls 
on  the  hero,  has  to  confess,  make  love,  and  prove,  alter  all,  a  better 
fellow  than  might  have  been  expected.    These  tilings  are  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  and  we  do  not  think  of  blaming  the  author 
because  her  puppets  are  puppets.    It  is  in  the  other  characters 
that  she  shines,  in  the  description  of  certain  moods  and  attitudes 
of  mind  by  no  means  hackneyed,  and  iu  the  picture  of  Highland 
life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  seen  by  tourists  from  the  deck  of  the  Iona, 
or  by  yachting  Cockneys  among  "  the  Scotch  Hebrides." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Scott  never  chose  to  describe  in 
a  novel  that  pathetic  phase  of  Scotch  life  which  followed  the  final 
decay  of  many  of  the  great  houses.  In  a  passage  in  The  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather  he  speaks  of  the  Highland  emigrants  pouring  down 
from  their  glens  to  the  sea,  while  the  mountains  echoed  for  the 
last  time  to  the  pibroch  and  to  the  air  "  We  return,  we  return, 
we  return  no  more."  Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  scene  then  familiar,  as 
drawn  by  Lady  Augusta  Noel: — 

The  hut  was  silent  and  deserted;  no  children  were  playing  round  the 
door,-no  sheep-dog's  bark  was  heard  in  welcome  or  in  warning.  On  the 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  were  the  dying  peats  of  a  fast  fading  lire 
— a  heap  of  ashes — a  faint  canopy  of  smoke. 

The  door  stood  wide  open,  ami  the  wind  swept  into  the  empty  dwelling 
with  a  sigh,  fluttering  the  bit  of  checked  blue  and  white  curtain  that  hung 
above  the  window,  and  shaking  the  rude  latch  of  the  closed  door  that  led 
"  ben."  A  broken  birdcage  hung  in  the  unglazed  window,  but  its  door 
was  open  too,  and  the  bird  was  gone.  It  was  a  dark  and  dreary-looking 
hut  enough,  but  once  it  was  a  home. 

Sheep  took  the  place  of  men  in  the  Highlands,  and  the 
acres  of  many  of  the  old  families  were  sold,  till  only  the 
park  remained  round  the  ancestral  house.  There  is  something 
very  sad  in  the  quiet  air  of  some  ancient  fortress,  set  on  its  hill 
above  the  loch  and  the  river,  where  so  many  fires  once  burned  and  so 
many  clansmen  gathered ;  a  thin  smoke  steals  up  from  a  single 
chimney,  and  two  or  three  old  ladies  represent  a  family  as  ancient 
as  the  Stuarts.  Lady  Augusta  Noel  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  her 
story  a  castle  less  forlorn  than  many  that  still  survive,  and  for  her 
characters  tjie  members  of  a  family  somewhat  fallen  from  their  old 
fortunes,  but  not  impoverished.  The  house  of  Dalbraith  in  this 
tale  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Lord  Douglas,  who  has  a  beautiful 
wife,  a  promising  heir,  and  a  small  colony  of  Scotch  kinsfolk 
settled  near  him.  Among  these,  a  certain  old  Lady  Beatrix 
Stuart  has  a  romance  which  goes  kick  into  Jacobite  memories  ; 
and  there  are  a  Colonel  Douglas  and  a  Cousin  Grizel,  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  to  recount  the  old  stories  of  Stuarts,  Douglases,  the 
French  kindred  of  the  family,  the  ghosts,  and  the  prophecies.  All 
the  early  part  of  the  novel  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant) 
is  occupied  with  these  sketches  of  a  Scotch  interior.  Perhaps  the 
"  generations "  wdiich  give  the  story  its  title  are  a  little  con- 
fusing. All  readers  have  not  the  memory  and  the  genealogical 
tastes  of  Miss  Grizel  Douglas,  an  old  maid  with  a  kind  heart, 
an  unlucky  tongue,  and  a  constant  desire  to  begin  every  narrative 
"further  back"  than  her  friends  enjoy.  We  cannot  vie  with 
Grizel,  and  must  skip  a  few  of  the  generations  about  which  she  is 
garrulous— all  of  them,  in  fact,  between  16S8  and  1840,  or  there- 
abouts. At  that  time  Lord  Douglas  and  his  wife,  a  woman  with 
more  beauty  than  softness  of  nature,  with  their  son  Ronald,  their 
cousin  Colonel  Douglas,  his  son  Kenneth,  and  another  cousin,  a 
little  girl  named  Marion  Stuart,  sent  home  to  Scotland  from  India, 
make  up  the  chief  actors  in  the  story.  A  good  deal  of  space  is 
devoted  to  the  childhood  of  the  three  voung  people.  Ronald  is 
a  very  fine  and  fearless  boy;  as  for  Kenneth  and  Marion,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  exhibits  them  in  the  attitudes  in  which  they 
remain  all  through  the  novel.    Kenneth  is  always  in  a  scrape, 
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always  makes  Mariou  his  confidante,  and  never  can  go  straight 
unless  she  is  there  to  back  him.  The  severity  of  bis  upright  and 
honourable  father  has  made  him  a  moral  coward.  All  this  comes 
out  in  a  childish  escapade : — 

It  came  about  in  this  •  way.  The  portrait  (in  pastels)  of  "Euphcmia 
Douglas,  Spinster,  atat  45,"  had  long  possessed  an  unholy  fascination  for 
him  ;  and  a  certain  large  pink  rose,  stuck  primly  in  her  blue  stomacher, 
appeared  in  his  eyes  the  most  desirable  target  which  any  marksman  could 
aspire  to.   '       •   •■•'■>      -  a  •  .      -  •  '  •  •  • 

One  day  when,  most  unluckily  for  him,  his  father  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  talking  to  Lady  Beatrix,  the  deed  was  done,  and  an  arrow, 
discharged  with  somewhat  nervous  haste  from  outside  the  window,  found 
its  mark  (but.  fortunately  half  spent)  in  Granny's  prettiest  lace  cap. 

It  took  only  two  of  Colonel  Douglas's  long  strides  to  carry  him  to  the 
spot,  and  the  hapless  archer  was  captured  red-handed,  the  bow  still  grasped 
quivering  iu  his  arms.        •  . 

Kenneth  had  never  encountered  anything  so  formidable  as  his  father's 
bent  brows,  low  voice,  and  the  fierce  grasp  that  fastened  on  his  shoulder 
like  a  vice.  Lady  Beatrix  had  been  in  re'al  peril  for  an  instant,  and  her 
nephew  was  sufficiently  frightened  to  be  very  angry. 

"That  was  your  doing  I  suppose,  sir,"  he  said  in  a' deep  and  shaky  voice. 

The  boy  faltered  for 41  moment  and  looked, round  for  Marion,  who,  as 
usual,  iu  the  hour  of  danger,  was  quickly  at  his  side.  That  instant's  hesi- 
tation sealed  his  fate.-  ,  ...     •  .  .  , 

The  sentence,  quickly  pronounced  and  irrevocable,  was  imprisonment  at 
Norman's  Tower  until  such  time  as  his  father's  leave  was  over,  and  then  a 
school  in  England.  ■  . 

With  these  dispositions  Kenneth,  when  he  is  older,  is  just  the  lad 
to  fulfil  the  "  Doom  of  Dalbraith,"  the  prophecy  which  is  an  heir- 
loom in  every  respectable  Highland  family.  The  Seaforth  pro- 
phecy about  the  "  white-hooded  lassie  from  the  East "  is  well 
known,  and  its  fulfilment  has  hitherto  been  remarkable.  Lady 
Augusta  Noel  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  part  of  the  "  Doom  of 
Dalbraith "  from  the  utterance  of  the  warlock  whose  portrait 
still  hangs,  or  lately  did  hang,  in  the  hall  of  Brahan  Castle : — 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  "  asked  Harold.    "  May  one  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's,  very  oracular,"  said  Douglas;  "in  Gaalie  especially,  it  does 
not  sound  nearly  so  well  in  English.  >l  have  forgotten  half  of  it,  but  ttic 
end  is  something  like  this — '  When  kinsman's  hand  is  dyed  with  kinsman's 
blood, — when  true  is  false,  and  the  loving  heart  grows  cold — then  the  one 
son  of  the  good  father  shall  cross  his  threshold  for  the  last  time,  unless 
there  conies  a  lassie  from  the  East,  who  can  wasli  the  red  hand  white.'  " 

Now,  having  got  our  prophecy,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  story 
is  to  turn  on  its  fulfilment.  And  we  must  say  that  it  is  fulfilled 
in  a  moral  sense  which  the  Highland  seer  could  never  have  contem- 
plated. Moreover,  it  is  the  great  blot  on  the  construction  of  the 
story  that  " kinsman's  hand"  could  not  have  well  been-' "dyed 
with  kinsman's  blood  "  in  the  way  here  narrated.'  That,  at  least, 
is  our  decided  opinion,  which  readers  accustomed  to  Highland 
sports  may  confirm  or  reject  for  themselves.  The  problem  before 
the  author  was  this — she  had  to  make  Kenneth  Douglas  fulfil 
the  prophecy  by  inadvertently  slaying  Lord  Douglas.  "*  Cut  of 
his  moral  cowardice,  and  to  "  spare  his  father,"  he  was  to 
keep  his  action  secret,  and  leave  the  horror  of  it  on  the  head 
of  poor  Ronald  Douglas,  who  was  to  seem  to  have  "  banged  his 
Governor,"  as  the  undergraduate  said.  Finally,  the  "  lassie  from 
the  East  " — that  is  to  say,  Marion,  the  little  cousin  sent  home 
from  India— was  to  make  Kenneth  confess  his  accidental  guilt, 
and  so  "  wash  the  red  hand  white."  It  may  be  permitted  to  guess 
that  the  prophecy,  modified  from  the  Seaforth  prediction,  sug- 
gested the  plot,  and  we  regret  that  more  pains  have  not  been 
taken  to  make  the  plot  possible. 

Everything  turns  on  this  simple  question — Is  the  blackcock  a 
bird  which  lives  in  woods,  like  the  pheasant,  and  i3  there  shot 
much  as  pheasants  are  ?  Lady  Augusta  Noel  makes  her  sportsman 
shoot  the  early  August  blackcock  in  such  thick  covert  that  when 
Ronald  and  Kenneth  fire  both  at  once,  the  latter  shoots  Lord 
Douglas  without  seeing  him.  Now  this  is  not  tin  impossible  thing 
to  do  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  the  writer  had 
given  a  clearer  description  of  the  exact  circumstances.  As  it  is, 
the  incident  is  a  little  puzzling.  No  one  knows  who  fired  the  shot 
except  one  Adam  Haldane,  the  servant  of  Kenneth's  father.  He 
promptly  throws  the  blame  on  Ronald,  and,  though  he  tells 
Kenneth  the  facts,  the  blame  is  allowed  to  rest  on  Ronald's 
shoulders  till  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Kenneth,  as  usual,  tells 
all  to  Marion ;  but  she  cannot  make  him  confess,  and  thus  arises 
the  repulsion  between  Ronald  and  his  mother  which  drives  him 
into  reckless  living.  The  knot  thus  fastened  has  to  be  untied,'  and 
is  complicated  by  two  love  stories.  Ronald  is  betrothed  to  Marion, 
who  loves  Kenneth  in  spite  of  his  cowardice,  but  who  imagines 
that  she  may  be  of  service  to  Ronald.  That  arrangement  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  Ronald,  after  years  of  wandering  and  of  dissipation, 
transfers  his  affections  to  a  French  cousin,  Diane  de  Boaurepaire, 
though  even  here  his  love  is  thwarted  by  a  sense  of  his  voluntary 
and  involuntary  guilt. 

The  most  powerful  part  of  the  novel  is  to  be  found  in  the  scenes 
between  Ronald  and  his  mother.  She  cannot  forgive  him.  She 
is  forced,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  be  cruel  to  him,  .and  to  drive  him 
from  her  presence.  This  produces  some  very  strong  situations,  of 
a  somewhat  novel  interest.  Meanwhile  remorse  does  not  interfere 
much  with  Kenneth's  enjoyment,  and  he  even  indnccs  old 
Haldaue  to  make  no  confession  on  his  death-bed.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  tell  more  of  the  story  than  it  is  quite  fair  to  reveal,  and 
we  must  not  disclose  the  series  of  events  which  ultimately  "  wash 
the  red  hand  white." 

Readers  of  From  Generation  to  Generation  will  perhaps  vary  iD 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  author  has  succeeded  in  the  task  she  set 
hersalf — in  the  portrait  of  a  noble  nature  partly  defaced  and 
almost  crushed  by  the  burden  of  another's  guilt.     That  she 
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lias  produced  a  story  of  unusual  interest  and  of  lofty  aim  is  un- 
deniable. "  In  great  attempts,"  the  Latin  tag  says,  "  to  have 
meant  well  is  enough."  Here  the  aim  has  been  very  high,  even  if 
the  success  is  incomplete.  It  must  be  added  that  some  passages 
of  humour  are  admirable;  for  example,  the  study  of  child  life, 
which  is  too  long  to  quote  (vol.  i.  chapter  V.),  and  this  repro- 
duction of  the  talk  of  Norfolk  peasants,  "  whose  oddity  consists 
....  in  the  reckless  bringing  together  of  all  the  words  the 
speaker  least  understands": — 

Mary  was  flitting  busily  from  one  house  to  another.  They  found  her 
standing  by  the  bed  of  a  sick  j'oung  man. 

"  Yes,  my  Lady,  he  fare  to  lay  so  long,"  said  the  mother,  outspoken  and 
solemn,  but  not  unkindly.  "'  Tis  a  dispense,  but  we  must  put  up  with 
him." 

Margaret  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  doctor.  Yes  ;  William  had  got  his 
two  bottles  of  physic  as 't  were  'propriate. 

"The  tu  medicines  dou't  fare  to  corroborate  together,"  observed  his 
mother,  "  but  my  son  he  ha'  condescended  to  both.  He  don't  get  no 
strength,  Miss  Mary,  for  he  have  no  perceivins  for  eating,  and  that's  where 
'tis." 

"I  fare,"  interrupted  the  invalid,  languidly,  "as  though  I  could  pick  a 
mite  o'  rabbit." 

"  Lawk,  a  rabbit  !  "  continued  his  mother ;  "  his  mind  du  seem  wonder- 
ful set  on  a  rabbit.  '  Mother,'  he  says  to  me  last  night,  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  or  t'might  be  on  the  stroke  of  'leven,  '  Mother,'  he  sa',  quite  as  I 
might  be  speaking  now,  'if  so  be  as  I  could  happen  of  a  rabbit,  I  du 
think,'  says  he, '  he  would  put  a  tiddy  bit  of  life  into  my  dear  inside,' 
and  " — very  slowly — "  I  du  believe,  Miss  Mary,  as  'twould." 


THE  CHIEFS  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.* 

~TT7"HEN  Richie  Moniplies  was  admitted  into  the  private 
t  V  chamber  of  King  James  I.,  bringing  with  him  the  carcanet 
of  rubies  that  had  been  "  opignerated "  to  George  Heriot,  he 
described  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty's  ante-room  as  an  "  ill 
redd-up "  apartment.  We  must  apply  this  uncomplimentary 
epithet  to  this  introductory  volume,  the  precursor  of  how  many 
more  we  know  not.  The  author  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  can  obtain  the  accurate  information  indispensable  to 
Indian  writers  who  aspire  to  become  standard  authorities.  He 
has  had  access  to  public  documents.  As  the  head  of  a  sort  of 
Indian  Eton,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  temptations  and  pro- 
clivities of  the  scions  of  great  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  houses,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  educating  them  up  to  the  level  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. One  of  Lord  Mayo's  earliest  dreams  was  the  possible 
conversion  of  listless  puppets,  debauched  porphyrogeniti,  and  in- 
triguing and  cunning  despots,  into  intelligent  rulers  of  their  own 
subjects  and  loyal  feudatories  of  the  Crown.  This  idea  was  carried 
out  after  Lord  Mayo's  death,  and  we  naturally  look  for  some 
interesting  details  about  the  Rajkumar  or  Princes'  College.  We 
should  have  liked  to  know  something  more  than  the  bare  fact  that 
the  young  chiefs  of  Mahva  learn  political  economy,  are  drilled  twice 
every  week,  and  play  at  Polo  ;  while  the  excellent  series  of  photo- 
graphs given  of  the  students  at  this  institution  provokes  a  desire 
to  hear  something  more  definite  about  the  union  of  study  with 
athletics.  Without  betraying  confidence  or  telling  us  that  one 
Thakui  was  pot-bellied  or  a  certain  Nawab  pig-eyed,  Mr. 
Aberigh-Mackay  might  have  told  us  something  of  the  disci- 
pliue,  the  regulations,  and  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
his  pupils.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  for  instance,  to  know 
how  these  young  Rajas  take  to  cricket  and  horsemanship,  and 
whether  they  can  handle  the  rifle  as  well  as  the  pen;  and  an 
account  of  a  cricket-match  in  which  the  young  chief  of  Rutlam 
had  hit  a  fiver  to  the  on,  or  the  Nawab  Bahadur  ofBanda  had 
stumped  Jivaji  Rao  Puar  off  a  leg-shooter,  would  be  far  preferable 
to  the  diffuse  rules  about  railway  police  and  the  repetitions  of 
well-known  treaties  by  which  the  pages  are  swelled.  The  arrange- 
ment of  materials  strikes  us  as  very  defective  and  awkward.  There  j 
are  two  hundred  pages  numbered  by  Roman  letters,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  matter  is  introductory,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume  we  start  afresh  by  reckoning  with  ordinary  numerals 
for  the  House  of  Holkar.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  the  compiler  that  there  must  be  some  beginning  to  every 
work,  and  that  for  purposes  of  reference  it  is  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  have  to  quote  p.  ccxiv  and  p.  214  out  of  the  same 
volume.  Then  alarming  tables  of  statistics  are  thrust  in  any- 
where. An  appendix,  with  an  index,  cuts  the  work  into  two 
parts.  Treaties  which  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  Anglo- 
Indian  history  can  find  in  Mr.  Aitchison's  admirable  series  and 
in  other  books,  are  given  at  full  length;  and  at  p.  150  cit  seq. 
the  author  descends  to  the  level  of  the  most  trumpery  Court 
journal,  and  relieves  dry  statistics  of  cotton-mills  and  carding- 
engines,  which  do  possess  some  value,  by  all  the  tedious  and  oft- 
told  ceremonial  of  Lord  Northbrook's  visit  to  Indore  in  November 
1875.  We  learn  for  the  hundredth  time  how  the  Second  Assistant 
to  the  Governor-General's  Agent  met  the  Maharaja  at  the  "usual 
point,"  and  how  the  First  Assistant  conducted  him  to  the  top  of 
the  staircase ;  what  dignitaries  sat  in  what  carriages ;  and  who  dis- 
tributed those  odorous  and  savoury  accompaniments  of  all  dwbars — 
uttr  and  pan.  This  is  mere  fashionable  twaddle.  Again,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  learn,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  order  reigns 
in  Central  India;  that  fruitful  plains  are  no  longer  harried  by 
swarms  of  Mahratta  horsemen  and  Pindarry  raiders ;  that  peaceful 
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travellers  are  not  strangled  by  Thugs,  nor  respectable  householders 
roused  at  midnight  by  bauds  of  ruffians  with  whitened  faces 
and  flaring  torches.  But  it  is  sheer  pedantry  to  make 
"  the  great  pulse  of  commerce  beat  with  an  invigorated  systole 
and  diastole."  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  Eng- 
lish composition  which  the  young  chiefs  and  princes  are  taught  to 
admire  and  imitate.  And  how  elegant  is  the  metaphor  which 
tells  us  that  in  Central  India  a  "  great  complaint  is  always  steam- 
ing up  about  the  dearness  of  food  grains  "  ?  Yet,  when  we  can  get 
over  the  unmethodical  arrangement,  the  trivial  incidents,  the  accu- 
mulation of  second-hand  learning,  the  lists  of  transient  and  obscure 
functionaries — Englishmen  and  natives — and  the  gaps  in  the  infor- 
mation which  we  had  a  full  right  to  expect  from  a  person  with 
exceptional  advantages,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  picked  out  from 
several  chapters.  But  with  every  desire  to  give  prominence  to  the 
worthier  portions  of  this  bulky  volume,  we  cannot  say  that  it  ever 
rises  to  the  level  of  one  of  those  yearly  Reports  which  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Calcutta  still  receives  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Viceroy  at  Mount  Aboo,  Indore,  Gwalior,  or  Mysore. 

From  one  of  these  very  Reports  which  we  have  compared  with 
the  author's  compilation,  we  can  give  a  condensed  sketch  of  that 
part  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  termed  Central  India.  This  title 
properly  includes  three  great  divisions  of  native  States.  The  first 
and  most  northerly  is  the  territory  of  Scindia,  with  his  feudatories. 
The  second  is  represented  by  the  Bundelcuud  chieftains,  of  whom 
Rewa  is  the  principal.  The  third  includes  Malwa  and  the 
land  stretching  southwards  across  the  Narbudda  River  to  the 
Satpoora  Range.  In  all  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-one 
native  States,  large  or  small,  covering  an  area  of  83,600  miles,  with 
a  population  of  at  least  eight  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly 
three  millions.  The  two  latter  items  must  be  accepted  with  the 
caution  inevitable  where  native  agents  supply  facts  and  figures 
about  the  revenues  of  princes  of  their  own  creed  and  colour.  But 
the  whole  tract  is  such  as  to  furnish  facts  for  the  politician, 
ruins  for  the  antiquary,  traditions  for  the  poet,  adventures  for  the 
sportsman  and  the  naturalist.  Some  of  the  jungles  and  defiles  are 
only  now  and  theu  penetrated  by  a  staff  officer  on  a  shooting  tour, 
or  by  a  geologist  undeterred  by  fever  and  in  search  of  undeveloped 
mineral  treasures.  Many  of  the  ruins  have  been  photographed  of 
late  years,  but  their  dates  and  inscriptions  are  still  the  subject  of 
heated  discussion.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  Central 
India — or,  more  properly,  the  native  States  comprised  within  the 
Central  Indian  Agency — has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Central 
Provinces,  which  have  been  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  dominion.  But  the  congeries  of  native 
States  over  which  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  presides 
afford  an  admirable  instance  of  the  working  of  that  doctrine  of  the 
Paramount  Power  which  some  years  since  appeared  utterly  be- 
yond the  ken  or  comprehension  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  may 
be  almost  said  that,  barring  annexation  which  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  foreign  or 
internal  policy  of  these  princes  to  which  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government  may  not  at  times  extend.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  assessment  or  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  that  we  allow  most  native  rulers  to  punish 
their  own  criminals  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  within  their  own  dominions.  But  there  are  scores 
of  matters  in  which  something  more  is  needed  than  vague  hopes 
and  admonitions  to  be  good,  or  remonstrances  never  backed 
by  a  vigorous  show  of  authority.  The  larger  States  must  be 
kept  to  their  agreements,  and  the  weaker  chiefships  protected 
against  gradual  absorption.  Boundary  disputes  are  endless,  and 
have  actually  to  be  provided  for  in  a  code  of  their  own,  of  which 
several  interesting  samples  are  given  in  page  ccv.  and  following, 
showing  how  representatives  from  each  State  must  attend  before 
the  Boundary  Commissioner,  who  is  generally  a  rising  staff  officer 
in  political  employment.  Every  now  and  then  a  State  is  threatened 
with  bankruptcy  through  the  extravagance  and  recklessness  of  two 
or  three  owners  in  succession,  or  the  subjects,  worn  out  past  en- 
durance, besiege  their  sovereign  in  his  palace  ;  and  the  principality 
must  be  taken  under  British  management  until  the  next  heir,  a 
minor,  can  be  hunted  up  and  taught  the  very  rudiments  of  equit- 
able administration.  Then  there  are  bands  of  Dacoits  to  be  run 
down,  or  oppressive  and  unjust  taxes  to  be  given  up,  or  land  has 
to  be  taken  for  a  railroad,  or  the  dismissal  of  a  corrupt  Minister 
is  imperatively  called  for,  or  money  must  be  freely  dis- 
bursed under  proper  supervision  and  safeguard  to  mitigate 
a  famine  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  an  epidemic.  If 
any  copious  orator  should  imagine  that  such  desirable 
ends  can  be  attained  without  the  watchful  and  firm  interposi- 
tion of  a  set  of  picked  and  highly  trained  English  officials,  or  that 
"  free  institutions,"  with  civilization  and  order,  will  grow,  like 
Topsy,  spontaneously  amongst  the  representatives  of  Mahratta  and 
Mahommedan  freebooters,  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  author's  pages 
might  soon  undeceive  him. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  as  regards  one  effect  of  our 
rule  in  Central  India,  than  the  author's  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Holkar's  family.  His  claims  on  the  score  of  antiquity, 
hereditary  occupancy,  or  those  paternal  and  mild  attributes  with 
which  many  writers  invest  imaginary  native  chiefs,  are  absolutely 
nil.  It  is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  Mulhar  Rao  rose  from  the 
occupation  of  a  goatherd  to  command  a  troop  of  horse,  to  serve 
under  the  Peshwa,  to  fight  against  the  Afghans,  and  to  seize  on 
large  domains.  Nor  have  his  descendants  been  deficient  in  military 
or  administrative  talent.  Ahalya  Bai  is  perhaps  a  unique 
example  in  Indian  history  of  a  woman  who  ruled  over  a  native 
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population  -with  unquestionable  ability  and  unsullied  character.  In 
spite  of  the  restraints  of  the  Zenana  and  the  want  of  regular  educa- 
tion, every  now  and  then  there  rise  to  the  top  dancing  girls, 
Court  favourites,  slaves,  who  command  armies,  dictate  a  policy, 
discomfit  rivals,  and  share  a  throne.  But  such  women  have  too 
often  been  utterly  unscrupulous,  vindictive,  and  profligate. 
Ahalya  Bai  was  pure  in  conduct,  an  ascetic  in  all  sensuous  enjoy- 
ments, fervent  in  devotion,  and  earnest  in  her  endeavours  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  her  subjects.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  had  conversed  with  those  who  had  known  this  high- 
minded  lady,  justly  pronounces  her  "one  of  the  purest  and  most 
exemplary  rulers  that  ever  existed."  Mr.  Aberigh-Mackay,  who  is 
fond  of  quoting  poetry,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Ahalya 
Bai  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  pretty  poem  by  Joanna  Baillie. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  noble  Queen  is  the  one-eyed 
Jeswunt  Rao,  who  is  mainly  remembered  in  India  by  the  jingling 
couplet  which  describes  the  disorderly  retreat  uf  the  incapable 
Colonel  Monson.  Such  excellent  authorities  as  Lord  Lake,  Mr. 
Grant-Duff  the  father  of  the  member  for  the  Elgin-Burghs,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  bear  a  testimony  to  his  capacity  as  an 
active  and  daring  soldier  that  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
glimpses  of  Mahratta  statesmanship  afforded  us  in  his  biography 
are  unpleasantly  suggestive.  That  there  should  be  no  judicial 
system  amongst  the  Makrattas,  nor  the  shadow  of  an  authority  to 
repress  the  strong  and  keep  the  weak  alive,  is  perhaps  not  mira- 
culous. But  there  was  not  even  any  attempt  to  place  the  re- 
venue administration  on  the  footing  for  which,  in  theory  at  least, 
Hindu  Kajas  and  Mussulman  Viceroys  have  always  contended. 
Every  district  was  plundered  by  detachments  of  soldiery  com- 
manded by  officers  who  were  despatched  yearly  with  this  avowed 
object.  Taxation  became  a  scramble  for  "loot"  by  a  horde  of  cavalry. 
Jeswunt  himself  on  one  occasion  horrified  his  Hindu  followers 
by  plundering  one  of  their  rich  shrines.  During  this  time  the 
army  was  never  paid,  and  the  Ministers  and  officials  at  Court 
resembled  the  rabble  in  Comus.  It  is,  of  course,  no  very 
striking  merit  of  English  statesmen  that  they  do  not  allow 
Piajas  to  act  on  Mahratta  precedents  ;  but  when  it  is  asked  what 
we  have  done  for  India,  it  is  occasionally  worth  while  to  look 
back  on  what  was  done  or  not  done  before  we  stepped  in  to  scare 
away  the  demons  of  plunder,  and  to  reflect  how  all  native  statesman- 
ship might  collapse  if  our  hand  were  suddenly  to  be  withdrawn. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Hardinge,  dated  November  1844,  explaining 
the  active  part  which  the  British  Government  then  took  on  a 
vacancy  in  the  succession,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  invented  the  doctrine  of  high  handed  inter- 
ference with  Oriental  maladministration.  What  he  really  did 
was  to  act  on  precedents  created  by  Hastings  and  Wellesley,  and 
to  apply  and  expound  them  with  a  force  and  precision  "  rarely 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  statesmanship." 

The  author  has  some  significant  remarks  which  ought  to  charm 
Mr.  Bright,  on  the  entire  absence  of  any  aristocracy  in  the 
Mahratta  States  of  Central  India.  This  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected where  the  great-great-grandfathers  of  the  rulers  them- 
selves were  freebooters,  troopers,  or  herdsmen.  Menial  servants 
now  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  State,  and  offices  have  a 
tendency  to  become  hereditary.  A  few  Brahmans  from  the 
Deccan,  Mr.  Mackay  tells  us,  form  the  Court,  and  the  relations 
between  a  Maharaja  and  his  domestic  servants  are  of  an  intimate 
and  confidential  character  which  Englishmen  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend.  In  these  days,  when  the  employment  of  more 
natives  in  judicial  and  executive  posts  in  British  India  is  advocated 
on  political  and  financial  grounds,  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  mark 
the  scale  of  salaries  assigned  by  Holkar  to  Ministers,  secretaries, 
treasurers,  military  officers,  and  judges.  A  Prime  Minister  gets 
2,400^.  a  year ;  a  first  or  chief  Judge,  960^. ;  a  Secretary,  600/. ; 
and  a  Colonel  of  Infantry,  390/.  All  this  sounds  moderate  enough, 
but  Mr.  Mackay  must  surely  be  well  aware  that  natives  so  re- 
munerated enjoy  other  means  of  enhancing  their  income,  pro- 
viding for  their  endless  relations,  and  amassing  wealth,  and  that 
they  look  to  these  informal  gains  quite  as  much  as  to  their 
monthly  salaries.  The  schedules  given  in  the  book  show  that  some 
high  posts  descend  from  father  to  son  or  nephew  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  indispensable,  with  us,  to  pay  to  a  native  judge  of  a  Court 
of  Small  Causes,  answering  to  English  County  Courts  and  some- 
thing besides,  a  larger  salary  than  is  drawn  by  a  judge  of  what  is 
apparently  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Indore.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  scale  of  Holkar's  expenditure  a  certain  sum  is  set  down 
for  pensions — a  form  of  remuneration  for  past  services  unknown 
before  our  time.  The  current  term  for  a  pension  amongst  the 
sepoys  of  native  regiments  used  to  be,  and  probably  is  still, 
•'Inglis,"  derived  from  the  only  race  in  India  that  did  not 
leave  its  worn-out  servants  to  die  of  sheer  inanition.  The  men- 
tion of  salaries  and  pensions  leads  naturally  to  the  mint  which 
coins  the  money  to  pay  them.  The  right  to  coin  money  has  long 
been  cherished  by  native  rulers,  and  any  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
forego  this  privilege,  and  to  accept  the  mintage  of  Bombay  or 
Calcutta,  have  been  failures.  The  description  given  in  one  of 
the  appendices  of  the  process  of  coining  at  Indore  is  amusing. 
The  materials  and  implements  are  not  very  different  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  goldsmith  brought  out  of  the  bazaar  to  make  a 
bangle  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  on  which  the  wife  of  the  English 
judge  or  magistrate  has  set  her  heart.  Troughs  of  clay,  pipes  of 
the  same  stuff,  an  anvil,  a  hand-bellows,  a  steel  die,  a  decoction 
of  tamarinds  to  prevent  permanent  discolouration  of  the  metal, 
and  a  heavy  hammer,  make  up  the  stock  in  trade.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  "  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  coin  have  been  fairly 


maintained,"  notwithstanding  imperfect  superintendence  and 
obvious  temptations  to  fraud ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  that 
some  elaborate  machinery  and  dies  brought  from  England  in 
1S61,  for  a  new  mint  to  be  worked  by  steam,  were  tried  once  and 
then  abandoned.  Natives  are  intensely  economical  and  conserva- 
tive; and,  though  pleased  with  scientific  toys  for  a  day  or  two, 
rarely  can  be  brought  to  comprehend  that  new  processes,  to  be 
productive,  must  be  preceded  by  a  liberal  outlay.  Offences  against 
the  coinage  are  frequent,  and  extend  from  the  coining  of  base 
metal  to  clipping,  sweating,  and  boring;  and  these  evil3  are  so  far 
recognized  that  bankers  and  traders  are  allowed  to  introduce  three 
counterfeit  rupees  into  every  bag  of  500  or  1,000  rs.,  "  ostensibly 
to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  cloth  and  sealing-wax."  It  is  not 
matter  for  surprise  if  the  limit  of  three  becomes  elastic  and 
sometimes  extends  to  twenty. 

The  subject  of  Thuggee  has  such  strange  fascinations,  and 
presents  such  extraordinary  contrasts  between  outward  decorum 
and  the  complete  annihilation  of  all  moral  sense,  that  we 
cannot  blame  the  author  for  his  account  of  the  means  taken  to 
discover,  punish,  and  reform  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  crime. 
Those  who  derive  their  knowledge  of  it  from  Meadows  Taylors 
well-known  work  will  find  all  that  excellent  writer's  descriptions 
fully  borne  out  in  this  volume.  The  horrible  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  Thuggee,  the  curious  ceremonies  of  initiation,  the  division 
of  omens  drawn  from  animals  into  good  and  bad,  the  tenderness  to 
the  victim,  the  devout  prayers  to  Bhawani,  the  callousness  to  life, 
and  the  accurate  recollections  of  exploits  which  had  for  their  scene 
Central  India,  the  Punjab,  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  even 
Lower  Bengal,  are  truthfully  told  but  have  110  immediate  connexion 
with  the  main  purpose  of  the  book.  We  should  suggest,  in  parting 
with  the  author,  that  he  should  pay  more  attention  in  future  to  the 
disposal  and  sifting  of  his  materials,  and  endeavour  to  separate  in- 
formation likely  to  attract  the  general  reader  from  statistics  which 
are  almost  too  dull  or  ponderous  for  a  Report  of  the  Sudder  Board 
of  Revenue.  Some  knowledge  of  the  despised  trade  of  book-maldng 
would  here  do  no  harm.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  Indian 
journals  are  discussing  a  proposal,  said  to  be  seriously  contem- 
plated by  the  Government  of  India,  for  doubling  up  the  Central 
India  Agency  with  that  of  Raj pu tana.  Conceived  ostensibly  on 
the  score  of  economy,  it  would,  we  think,  politically  be  unsound, 
costly,  and  extravagant.  We  might  even  predict  that,  if  these 
two  vast  and  important  agencies  were  united  by  Lord  Lytton,  it 
would  become  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  to  separate 
them  again.  And  then,  not  for  the  first  time,  would  the  Indian 
Government  be  exhibited  in  the  light  of  a  conjuror  performing 
the  notable  feat  of  turning  six  into  half-a-dozen  and  half-a-dozen 
back  again  into  six. 


NEW  SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 

\  FTER  years  of  writing  and  talking  on  the  subject  by  those 
-L^-  who  have  found  out  that  truth  is  the  only  sound  foundation 
for  teaching,  and  that  it  cannot  do  even  young  people  good  to 
"  believe  a  lie,"  the  world  has  been  in  part  brought  round  to  think 
so  too.  We  say  "  in  part "  only,  because  here  we  have  a  batch  of 
newly-published  school-books,  all  except  one  by  schoolmasters, 
which  prove  that  some  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  work  of 
teaching,  scorning  this  new-fangled  notion  as  Mr.  Pummel  did  the 
rules  of  spelling,  "  nowise  give  in  to  it "  themselves.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  so  often  that  it  seems  like  waste  of  words  to  repeat  it, 
that  grammar  cannot  be  taught  without  philology.  Yet  here  we 
find  schoolmasters  and  professors  going  on  writing  and  publishing 
books  in  which  speech  is  treated  as  a  mere  wilderness  of  words, 
and  grammar  as  the  clue  that  guides  the  wanderer  through  the 
windings  of  the  maze.  Within  the  last  half-dozen  years  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  elementary 
school-books.  Thanks  to  the  several  series  of  Primers  for  which 
our  lions,  literary  and  scientific,  have  condescended  to  stand  spon- 
sors, sound  and  scientific  expositions  of  the  first  principles  of 
almost  every  art  or  science  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  can  read  and  has  a  shilling  to  spare.  And  in  this  general 
awakening  among  the  dry  bones  of  lesson-books,  those  which  treat 
of  our  language  and  history  have  shown  themselves  even  more 
lively  than  their  fellows.  On  these  neverfailing  themes  the 
changes  have  been  rung  in  every  possible  key.  They  have  been 
written  about  and  lectured  about  so  much  and  so  often  that  every 
schoolboy  is  now  expected  to  know  just  as  much  about  the  kings 
of  the  English  who  reigned  before  the  Norman  Conquest  as  he 
does  about  those  that  came  after  it,  and  to  find  himself  more 
at  home  in  the  language  of  Longland  and  Chaucer  than  he  is  in 
the  pompous  polysyllables  of  Johnson  or  the  polished  cadences 
of  Pope.    Such  being  the  case,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
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a  Regius  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Modern  History 
publishing  A  Short  English  Grammar,  intended,  as  the  title-page 
sets  forth,  "  for  the  use  of  schools,''  wherein,  looking  no  further 
than  the  second  page,  we  find  that  German  is  the  "  mother  language 
of  English,"  to  which  it  is  added  (p.  10)  that  the  coming  of  the 
English  was  the  conquest  by  German  tribes  of  "  that  part  of  Britain 
which  is  now  called  England."  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Yonge  uses 
the  word  German  as  an  equivalent  for  Teutonic ;  but  the  use  of  a 
term  which  is  now  universally  applied  exclusively  to  the  modern 
"Hoch  Deutseh  "  can  only  be  productive  of  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  schoolboys,  who  have  to  take  their  teachers  at  their  word 
without  overmuch  sifting  of  what  their  words  may  possibly  mean. 
Not  a  hint  is  given  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  the  part  of 
Britain  which  these  said  ''German  tribes"  conquered  got  the  name 
of  England, or  how  their  speech  was,  and  is,  called  English.  Nor,  it 
would  seem,  is  Mr.  Yonge  himself  by  any  means  convinced  that  it 
was  so  called,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  it  is  as  a  Saxon  scholar  that 
Alfred  teas  celebrated."  Surely  such  a  sentence  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  an  English  grammar,  save  as  an  example  of  a  blunder  to 
he  corrected  by  the  pupils.  Even  from  old-fashioned  Lindley 
Murray  they  would  have  learnt  better  than  to  make  such  a  jumble 
of  their  tenses.  But,  though  Mr.  Yonge  is  thus  careful  to  call  the 
tongue  of  Alfred  Saxon,  and  to  explain  that  these  German  tribes 
"  introduced  the  German  grammar,"  by  the  time  he  gets  to  his 
fifteenth  page  he  declares  that  in  his  "  preceding  pages  the  lan- 
guage has  been  always  called  the  English  language,  out  of  deference 
to  certain  writers  on  the  subject."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain 
away  what  he  has  not  done  by  declaring  that  English 

is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  title  as  applied  to  the  language  as  it  ex- 
isted through  the  reigns  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings,  and 
even  of  the  earlier  Wantage-net  sovereigns.  The  more  general  appellation 
given  till  lately  to  the  language  which  prevailed,  at  least  to  the  time  of 
the  Confessor,  was  Anglo-Saxon,  which  those  scholars  who  pronounced 
some  documents  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  be  the  earliest  specimens  of 
true  English,  modified,  for  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  Con  quest,  into 
•Scwi/-y«.ron,dcsigning  to  intimate  by  that  compound  that  during  those  years 
a  transition  from  Saxon  into  English  was  gradually  and  imperceptibly  pro- 
ceeding. In  these  pages,  if  the  language  is  terroeJ  throughout  English, 
that  does  not  forbid  such  distinctions  as  Early  English,  Middle  English, 
and  Modern  English,  since  it  would  be  to  mislead  the  youthful  student  to  use 
any  expression  that  would  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  an  identity,  or 
even  any  strong  likeness,  between  the  English  of  the  ninth  and  that  of  [he 
nineteenth  century. 

Now,  as  has  been  said  years  ago  and  often  since  repeated,  it  is  by 
this  very  refusal  to  recognize  the  identity  of  the  English  language 
at  the  several  stages  of  its  growth  that  "  all  the  necessary  helps  to 
a  rational  treatment  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  have 
heen  cast  aside."  And  Mr.  Yonge,  having  cast  these  helps  aside, 
has  fallen  into  very  irrational  treatment  of  certain  grammatical 
forms.  For  instance,  all  our  English  prelixes  are  dismissed  as 
being  syllables  which  represent  no  word  in  present  use,  "  but  which 
may  be  traced  either  to  Latin  or  ancient  German."  The  suffixes 
fare  quite  as  badly.  "  Ship "  and  "  scape "  are  forms  of  the 
German  schaft.  "  Ric  "  is  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Latin 
rcgnum  ;  but. not  a  word  is  said  about  its  early  English  use  or  the 
part  it  has  had  in  forming  so  very  familiar  a  word  as  the  other- 
wise unintelligible  masculine  form  of  duck — drake.  Looking  on 
a  little  further  we  find  that  the  in  in  "  nightingale  *  is  merely  a 
particle  "  introduced  to  soften  the  pronunciation."  How  much 
simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  more  accurate,  it  would  be  to 
show  how  this  intermediate  syllable  is  no  particle,  but  only  the 
letter  re,  which,  after  its  manner,  has  thrust  itself  into  a  word 
where  it  has  no  business.  Just  as  "  passager"  has  become 
"  passenger/'  and  "  messager"  "  messenger,"  so  has  "nightingale  " 
grown  out  of  "  nightegale,"  as  any  one  who  has  ever  read 
Chaucer  would  know.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Yonge  has  read  Chaucer,  as  in  his  Three  Centuries  of 
-English  Literature,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  says  something  about 
the  obsoleteuess  of  tho  Canterbury  Tales  having  long  rendered  them 
unintelligible.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  out  of  date 
and  confused  Mr.  Yonge's  treatment  of  his  subject  is,  and  how 
very  unlikely  his  book  is  to  be  useful  to  the  schools  for  whose  use 
it  has  been  written.  All  schools  are,  or  profess  to  be,  preparing  their 
pupils  for  the  University  examinations,  and  the  papers  set  for  these 
examinations  contain  questions  supposing  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge oi'the  English  of  the  past  by  which  to  explaiu  the  English  of  the 
present.  Such  questions  boys  or  girls  who  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Yonge 
that  there  is  no  identity  between  the  two  would  find  themselves 
quite  unable  to  answer. 

The  author  of  the  English  Grammar  for  Beginners,  though 
Head-Master  of  the  Grocers  Company's  schools,  is  as  dead  to  the 
fact  that  English  grammar  and  English  spelling  can  neither  of 
them  be  properly  taught  unless  in  conjunction  with  philology  as 
the  Regius  Professor  whose  work  we  have  just  censured.  His 
•work  is  very  elementary,  and  does  not  pretend  to  go  into  the 
history  of  tho  language  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be 
mischievous  than  Mr.  Yonge's.  It  contains,  for  the  most  part, 
such  explanations  of  the  different  functions  of  the  several  parts  of 
speech,  and  the  rules  for  punctuation,  as  ought  to  be  given  orally 
if  the  teacher  is  fit  for  his  work.  Children  so  young  as  those  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  so  difficult  to  some  young  minds  as  grammar, 
very  much  better  than  they  can  take  in  what  they  read,  or  follow 
what  is  read  to  them. 

M.  Julien's  little  book  is  also  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher,  and 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  his  previously  published  Petit.es 
Lemons.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  very  young  children,  and 
contains  a  variety  of  exercises  composed  of  the  simplest  phrases  in 


French  and  English,  to  be  translated  at  sight  by  the  pupils.  The 
only  difference  we  can  find  out  to  distinguish  this  First  Lessons 
in  Coywersational  French  Grammar  from  the  host  of  little  books 
written  on  the  so-called  conversational  method,  which  Dr.  Ahn 
first  put  in  practice,  is  that  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  are 
revising  exercises  and  questions  for  an  oral  examination  in  grammar, 
which  will  save  time  and  trouble  to  the  teachers  who  make  use  of 
it.  The  words  given  are  the  most  common  and  generally  used, 
and  the  sentences  not  so  far-fetched  and  ludicrous  as  in  some  other- 
books  of  the  same  class. 

The  Child's  Geography  is  a  simple  introduction  to  the  study  of 
geography,  intended  for  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
The  writer  has  been  moved  to  write  it  by  observing  how  ill-suited 
for  beginners  are  the  so-called  manuals  of  geography  mostly  used  in 
schools.  He  has  found  that  geography,  if  it  is  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  a  child's  mind,  must  be  taught  from  the  map  and  not 
from  the  manual ;  and  that  before  it  can  profit  by  the  map  the  child 
must  clearly  understand  the  place  which  the  world  he  lives  in  holds 
in  the  universe  ;  the  meaning  of  the  divers  figures  traced  upon  the 
model  of  that  world  known  as  a  terrestrial  globe  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
relation  between  the  symbolism  of  the  globe  and  that  of  the  flat 
map  of  the  geographer.  All  this  is  very  clearly  and  pleasantly 
set  forth  in  simple  and  well-chosen  language.  Moreover,  The 
Child's  Geography  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about 'the 
differences  of  soil  and  climate  to  be  fouud  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  causes  of  these  differences.  It  also  tells 
about  the  plants  and  animals  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries,  and 
about  the  various  races  of  mankind  and  the  manners  and  customs 
which  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The  text  is  frequently 
broken  by  illustrations,  which  ought  to  go  far  to  find  favour  for 
the  book  with  the  little  folks  for  whom  it  is  intended,  as  its 
illustrated  pages  are  very  much  more  attractive  to  look  upon  than 
the  columns  and  sections  of  hard  names  to  be  learnt  by  heart  that 
meet  the  eye  on  opening  the  old-fashioned  geographical  manual. 
We  hope  Mr.  Ward  wili  carry  out  the  intention  which  he  tells  us 
in  the  preface  he  entertains  of  following  up  this  elementary  book 
with  two  others,  similar  in  style,  but  suitable  for  more  advanced 
students ;  for  in  this  Child's  Geography  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  of  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  of  geography  that  should  be  at  once  simple  and 
scientific. 

The  Symbol  Geography  redeems  the  promise  of  its  title  by  con- 
taining a  map  wherein  each  considerable  town,  instead  of  having 
its  name  printed,  is  indicated  by  a  symbol  typical  of  the  natural 
productions,  the  peculiar  industry,  or  the  historical  event  to  which 
the  town  owes  its  importance.  Thus  in  the  map  of  Scotland, 
whicli  is  now  before  us,  the  birtbjylace  of  John  Knox  and  other 
notable  persons  is  symbolized  by  a  cradle.  Bannockburn  and  all 
the  other  battle-fields  are  signified  by  a  figure  like  a  small  pair  of 
scissors,  intended,  we  believe,  for  cross  swords.  Dunlop,  the  tract 
of  Ayrshire  noted  for  its  dairy-farming,  is  represented  by  a  most 
unmistakable  cheese,  with  the  knife  that  has  just  cut  it  lying  by, 
while  Campbeltown  and  Glen-livat  are  represented  by  that  form 
of  whisky  jar  known  in  Scotland  as  a  "greybeard,"  so  huge  in 
size  that  at  first  sight  we  took  them  for  lighthouses.  Indeed 
one  great  fault  of  the  symbols  is  that  they  are  as  reckless  of  pro- 
portion as  the  animals  in  a  Noah's  Ark.  The  stag  who  ranges  at 
will  in  the  deer-forests  of  the  North  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  the 
factory,  chimney  included,  that  marks  a  manufacturing  centre  ;  and 
this  colossal  animal  finds  a  rival  almost  as  big  as  himself  in  the 
sea-bird  that  broods  over  the  rocks  of  Ailsa  and  the- Bass.  The 
Symbol  Geography,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  text-book  as  a 
showing  forth  of  a  system  of  teaching  geography  which  the  author 
has  struck  out  for  himself  and  found  successful  in  teaching  his 
own  pupils.  This  system  is  to  turn  the  lesson  into  a  sort  of  game 
carried  on  by  question  and  answer,  in  which  readiness  of  reply 
depends  on  the  player's  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the 
country  under  consideration.  The  dedication  is  as  original  as  the 
contents.    It  runs  thus : — 

To  the  Teachers  of  those  Boys  and  Girls  who  say  "  I  do  detest  Geo- 
graphy," this  Symbolic  System  of  Teaching  it  is  Dedicated  by  a  Fellow 
Worker,  who  has  often  been  gratified  by  hearing  the  above  words  changed 
for  "  I  like  Geography  the  best  of  all  my  Lessons." 

To  all  such  teachers  we  strongly  recommend  a  new  system  of 
some  sort,  whether  symbolic  or  other ;  for  where  children  detest 
geography  there  must  surely  be  something  wrong  about  the  teach- 
ing." Probably,  if  they  do  as  the  author  suggests  to  them  in  his 
preface,  and  get  their  pupils  to  draw  maps,  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  much  information  viva  voce  about  the  countries,  they 
may  be  rewarded  hy  as  happy  a  change  of  opinion  as  he  reports, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  symbols  which  most 
intelligent  ch'ldren'would  scout  utterly  as  being  babyish. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Roman  History  is  written  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  English  and  French  histories  from  his  pen.  As  we  have 
already  given  our  opinion  of  that  plan  in  the  reviews  of  these  works, 
little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Koman  History,  except  that  it  is 
well  suited  to  be  used  as  a  companion  to  the  others  of  the  same 
series.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  original  views  about 
the  facts  which  he  here  presents  to  his  young  learners,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  debt  he  owes  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
and  other  writers.  Of  these  authorities  the  influence  of  the  last 
is  evident  in  every  page,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  followed  very  closely 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  General  Sketch  oj 
European  History. 
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TRAVEL  AND  TROUT  AT  THE  ANTIPODES.* 

AS  Mr.  Senior  is  fain  to  admit  in  his  opening  chapter,  the  title 
of  his  hook  is  somewhat  deceptive,  the  Travel  heing  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  Trout.  From  his  home  in  Queensland  he 
made  a  couple  of  flyiDg  trips  to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and 
in  these  he  covered  respectively  distances  of  three  and  four  thousand 
miles.  But,  if  the  fishing  was  scarcely  all  he  could  have  desired, 
he  had  two  most  enjoyable  holidays ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  so  far  as  his  readers  are  concerned,  he  has  the  art  of 
imparting  to  them  his  pleasurable  sensations.  He  writes  easily 
and  lightly,  with  a  vein  of  fun  ;  can  tell  a  good  story  on  occasion  ; 
seeing  all  that  should  be  seen,  he  describes  it  shrewdly  and  suc- 
cinctly ;  and,  though  he  is  compelled  continually  to  express  his 
intense  admiration  of  the  scenery,  he  has  the  self-restraint  to 
indulge  in  his  raptures  discreetly,  while  giving  us  vivid  conceptions 
of  the  features  that  impressed  him.  Alter  reading  many  volumes 
of  travel  or  touring  in  Australasia,  we  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  we  emigrated  to  the  "  filth  quarter "  of  the 
globe,  we  should  unhesitatingly  seek  our  new  home  in 
Tasmania.  And  all  that  Mr.  Senior  has  to  tell  entirely 
confirms  us  in  these  prepossessions.  We  assume,  of  course, 
that  we  should  go  to  the  colony  with  a  competency,  and 
not  with  any  notion  of  making  a  fortune.  Tasmania  never 
boasted  of  magnificent  squatters  with  domains  rivalling  in  ex- 
tent some  of  the  German  principalities,  and  covered  with  count- 
less flocks  and  herds  that  threw  those  of  the  patriarchs  or  the 
Esterhazys  into  the  background.  There  are  no  merchants  in 
Launceston  or  Hobart's  Town  who  make  any  pretence  to  be  even 
third-rate  millionaires.  Mr.  Senior  mentions  in  fact  that  young 
men  of  the  farming  class  are  inclined  to  leave  the  country  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  while  those  who  perforce  remain  on 
their  holdings  grumble  at  having  to  work  hard  for  small  returns. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tranquil  comfort;  while 
the  habits  of  living  and  the  aspects  of  the  landscape  are  exceptionally 
and  unmistakably  English.  The  familiar  names  of  the  townships  and 
counties  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  old  country  are  by  no 
means  out  of  keeping  with  the  scenery  or  the  style  of  farming. 
People  used  to  drive  across  the  island  in  a  four-horse  coach,  with 
the  coachman  and  guard  got  up  in  scarlet ;  though  now,  alas !  the 
coaches  have  been  run  off  the  road.  When  the  driver  flung  the 
reins  to  the  helpers  at  the  changes  in  old  English  coaching  style, 
you  stepped  down  to  enter  the  roadside  inn,  where  you  called  for 
foaming  flagons  of  ale  and  were  served  with  genuine  mutton- 
chops.  One  drove  between  lines  of  well-kept  hedges,  and  picked 
up  and  threw  down  parcels  in  villages  which  were  surrounded  with 
their  orchards  of  cherry  and  apple  trees.  Yet  the  picturesque  in  the 
background  blended  with  the  homelike,  and  you  looked  up  over 
forests  hanging  on  the  hill  sides  to  ranges  of  mountains  standing 
out  against  the  sky.  Those  mountains  and  woods,  which  attract 
a  heavy  rainfall,  send  down  the  brawling  streams  that  break  in 
tempting  pools  and  rushes  among  the  lower  slopes,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  alive  with  the  trout  for  which  Mr.  Senior  went  to 
angle.  By  way  of  sample  of  one  of  the  Anglo-Tasmanian  Edens, 
we  may  refer  to  his  picture  of  the  residence  of  the  gentleman 
by  whom  his  party  happened  to  be  entertained  when  they  paid 
a  visit  to  the  famous  breeding  ponds.  "  We  enter  (the  garden)  ; 
refresh  ourselves  with  raspberries,  cherries,  gooseberries ;  light  a 
cigarette  in  an  arbour  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckles ;  finish 
it  under  a  wide-spreading  walnut  tree ;  inhale  the  odour  of  the 
herb  borders ;  notice  the  asparagus,  peas,  seakale,  and  all  the  com- 
moner vegetables;  and  behold  how  the  owner  can  literally  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  figtree."  Outside  is  a  brook  running 
under  hedges  and  dividing  the  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  from  the 
hop-gardens,  while  beyond  the  paddocks  through  richly  wooded 
grounds  there  flows  beneath  steep  banks  the  river  which  feeds  the 
salmon  ponds.  Yet,  for  those  who  love  excitement  and  adventure, 
there  are  contrasts  to  the  squire-like  tranquillity  of  such  an  exist- 
ence. We  have  a  stirring  account  of  a  cattle-hunting-party  which 
came  off  in  the  wilder  part  of  the  island.  These  herds  of  cattle 
run  wild,  and  have  to  be  followed  over  the  most  breakneck 
country.  Their  ancestors  were  of  course  imported,  but  they  have 
come  to  regard  man  as  their  enemy,  and  on  his  appearance 
they  take  flight  for  almost  inaccessible  retreats.  Of  course,  when 
they  are_ "  collared  "  by  the  horsemen,  they  charge  fiercely ;  and 
Mr.  Senior  witnessed  a  more  narrow  escape  than  is  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  Spanish  bull-ring.  A  knot  of  well-mounted  sportsmen  was 
accompanied  by  a  scratch  pack  of  powerful  dogs.  The  party 
scattered  through  mountainous  forest,  broken  by  inaccessible 
gullies.  "  By  and  by  the  dogs  give  tongue,  and  there  is  a  sound, 
not  far  distant,  indicating  a  stampede."  The  horsemen  started  at 
full  speed,  trusting  themselves  very  much  to  the  instinct  of  their 
horses,  escaping  as  by  miracle  collisions  with  the  trunks  or  the 
branches,  or  the  chance  of  being  hurled  headlong  into  a  ravine. 
The  herd,  which  consisted  entirely  of  bulls,  broke  up  into  parties 
of  two  or  three,  and  continued  their  headlong  flight.  It  was  then 
that  one  of  the  riders  so  nearly  came  to  grief.  He  had  followed  a 
single  animal  at  best  pace  up  a  grassy  glade.  As  it  happened,  the 
glade  ended  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  hunted  bull  turned  to  charge. 
In  speed,  for  a  short  distance,  the  horse  had  no  chance  with  him. 
I  he  rider,  feeling  his  horse's  hind  quarters  lifted  bodily  on  the 
horns,  swung  round  in  his  saddle  and  delivered  three  barrels  of  his 
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heavy  revolver.  By  great  good  fortune,  the  third  shot  told  in  a 
vital  spot,  and  the  bull  rolled  over  in  a  confused  heap,  with  the 
man  and  the  gored  horse. 

After  so  thrilling  an  incident  as  that,  any  notes  of  the  trout- 
fishing  must  sound  tame.  Mr.  Senior  professes  himself  not  greatly 
disappointed  with  results,  though  he  can  only  report  fifty-four 
trout  killed  in  about  half  as  many  outings.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  appearances  went,  the  streams  of  Tasmania  left  nothing  to 
desire  ;  the  grave  drawback  was  the  deficiency  of  fish.  Then 
circumstances,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  everywhere,  were  often 
against  the  angler.  The  sun  was  bright,  the  skies  were  cloud- 
less, and  the  water  was  clear.  Or  there  was  a  flight  of  flies 
or  of  grasshoppers,  blown  into  the  river  with  each  breath  of 
air  and  gorging  such  fish  as  there  were.  The  best  day  Mr.  Senior 
had  was  certainly  of  the  nature  of  a  "fluke,"  and.  involved 
work  and  experiences  that  were  literally  painful.  He  waded  up 
the  rocky  bed  of  a  stream,  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  bushes* 
Most  of  the  casts  he  made  were  underhanded,  and,  bending  himself 
for  the  most  part  almost  double,  he  had  to  scramble  over  sub- 
merged logs.  And,  after  all,  he  had  only  nine  brace  of  trout, 
weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound.  Indeed  most  of  the  rivers 
are  so  thickly  over-wooded  as  infinitely  to  increase  the  troubles 
of  the  fisherman,  especially  where  fish  are  few  and  far  between. 
Then  Mr.  Senior  found  them  slow  to  take  the  fly,  though  he  was 
told  that  that  was  owing  to  his  attempting  them  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  fishing  season,  and  that,  had  his  visit  been  earlier  or 
later,  he  would  have  had  less  cause  of  complaint.  But  last  and 
worst  of  all,  they  gave  poor  play  when  they  were  hooked  ;  and  a 
well-sized  fish,  after  one  feeble  struggle  by  way  of  protest,  would 
permit  himself  to  be  drawn  quietly  to  the  bank.  The  acclimatized 
trout  would  seem  to  have  done  well,  and  in  point  of  size 
they  thrive  wonderfully.  But  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that 
there  is  actually  a  doubt  whether  any  of  the  salmon  have  survived. 
Captures  have  been  reported  authoritatively,  and  a  so-called  salmon 
was  served  at  table  to  Mr.  Senior.  But  he  cannot  conscientiously 
swear  to  the  fact  that  it  was  salmon  he  tasted,  and  sceptics  main- 
tain that  the  "  salmon  "  and  grilses  are  really  salmon  trout.  It 
follows,  at  all  events,  that  the  naturalized  foreigners  must  have 
done  very  indifferently,  otherwise  heavy  fish  should  have  been  taken 
by  this  time ;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  the  reason  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  excessive  temperature  of  Tasmanian  waters. 

Tasmania,  although  now  one  of  the  most  steady-going  of  British 
colonies,  is  not  without  its  history  and  its  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences. By  way  of  contrast  to  the  easy-going  life  in  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  the  rural  paradise  we  have  described,  we  may  accompany 
Mr.  Senior  to  what  used  to  be  an  inferno,  when  Tasmania,  known 
as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  being  colonized  by  our  convicts  and 
their  guardians.  "  In  its  palmy  days  Port  Arthur  must  have  been 
— apart  from  its  associations — a  lovely  spot."  Its  situation  had 
marked  it  out  for  a  penal  settlement.  It  stood  on  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  and  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  land, 
fifty  feet  in  width,  which  was  strongly  guarded.  It  consisted  of 
prisons,  barracks,  and  station  buildings;  "the  sounds  of 
compulsory  labour  mingled  with  the  clinking  of  fettera 
and  it  carried  out  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  established,  by  punishing  with  a  merciless  rigour  that 
has  been  exposed  and  prohibited,  the  criminals  who  were  sent 
thither  to  work  out  their  doom."  By  what  seemed  an  irony  of 
fate,  those  degraded  and  most  villanous  criminals  were  set  to 
enhance  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  by  laying  out  gardens, 
terraces,  and  pleasure-grounds,  embellished  by  graceful  fountain* 
and  statuary.  Now  all  has  gone  to  wreck,  and  the  pleasure- 
grounds  are  overrun  with  thickets  of  weeds  frequented  by  venomou3 
snakes.  The  buildings  stand  roofless,  and  the  fortress  is  crumbling 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Senior  happened  to  force  open  the  door  of  one  of  a 
row  of  abandoned  cells.  Within  he  came  upon  the  skeletons  of 
some  sheep,  who  had  evidently  taken  refuge  from  a  storm, 
when  the  door  must  have  been  blown  to  upon  them ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  had  never  since  been  reopened.  Immediately 
off  Port  Arthur  lies  Dead  Island,  so  called  because  it  was  the* 
cemetery  of  the  settlement ;  it  contains  over  2,000  graves* 
When  Mr.  Senior  paid  his  visit  a  solitary  convict  was  in  residence 
there.  The  man  had  been  banished  thither  by  the  few  guards  who 
still  at  that  time  remained  with  a  handful  of  convicts,  because  he 
had  been  pronounced  hopelessly  refractory  after  many  attempts  at 
coercing  him. 

We  believe  it  may  be  rather  owing  to  our  personal  predi- 
lections than  to  any  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Senior  that 
we  have  been  more  interested  by  the  account  of  his  sojourn 
in  Tasmania  than  by  the  tour  he  subsequently  made  in 
New  Zealand.  For  undoubtedly  in  New  Zealand  there  is 
more  to  awaken  interest  and  command  attention  in  the  shape  of 
what  is  novel  or  sensational.  He  gives  us  lively  sketches  of  the 
half-reclaimed  Maoris  as  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  them ; 
and  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  fantastic  volcanic  phenomena  in  a 
chapter  appropriately  styled  "  Wonderland."  Indeed  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  eccentric  New  Zealand  geysers  are  almost  as  good  as 
those  with  which  Lord  Dufferin  delighted  us  very  many  years  ago, 
when  he  examined  the  marvels  of  Iceland  in  his  Cruise  in  High 
Latitudes.  As  for  the  fishing,  though  Mr.  Senior  perhaps  made  it 
even  more  than  iu  Tasmania  the  pretext  for  his  travelling,  yet  it 
would  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  more  satisfactory.  He  enjoyed 
some  tolerable  sport  himself ;  a  friend  who  devoted  himself  to  it 
did  very  well  indeed  ;  and  the  New  Zealand  trout  are  strong  and 
"game,"  and  really  put  you  on  your  mettle  to  land  them.  Con- 
sequently the  Acclimatization  Societies  which  flourish  in  each 
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district  have  every  encouragemeut  to  persevere  in  tlieir  efforts. 
Great  quantities  of  salmon  fry  have  been  successfully  imported 
from  California ;  and  Mr.  Senior  reports  that  "  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  New  Zealand  should  he  a  magnificent  island  for  the 
trout-fisher." 


DOWDENHAM.* 

a^HIS  is  the  dullest  hook  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  long 
-  day.  It  is  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  how  dull  it  is.  Some 
hooks,  though  very  dull  in  themselves,  yet  may  he  the  cause  that 
wit  is  in  other  men.  But  this  story  is  too  dull  even  to  laugh  at. 
"When  we  reached  the  end  we  laid  it  down  in  despair,  and  felt  as 
melancholy  as  if  we  were  coming  away  from  a  wedding-breakfast 
or  a  City  feast.  We  would  rather  criticize  a  collected  edition  of 
the  Court  Circular  than  give  an  account  of  this  "  Tale  of  High 
Life  in  the  Present  Period."  We  have  no  more  feeling  of  having 
read  a  story  than  if  we  had  gone  through  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence of  the  Morning  Post.  We  have  read  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  about  a  Duke  and  a  Duchess,  and  a  Marquis  and  an  Earl, 
and  a  Dowager  Countess,  and  a  Countess  and  a  Baron,  and  a 
Count  and  a  Viscount,  and  a  great  many  other  people  of  title  ; 
hut  what  they  have  done  we  cannot  remember.  Perhaps  in  the 
high  life  in  which  the  author  moves  people  do  nothing.  If  he 
was  bent  on  writing  a  book,  he  was  certainly  wise  in  attempting 
to  describe  people  whom  he  knows.  For  he  does  not  take  his 
great  people  secondhand.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune,  he 
tells  us,  to  accompany  his  Duchess  in  her  walks,  and  he  had 
the  "  privilege"  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  Dowdenham,  the 
Duke's  country  seat,  on  a  most  interesting  occasion.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  the  story.  A  repentant  Marquis  had  returned 
home,  like  a  second  Prodigal.  He  had  run  away  to  America,  and 
had  lived  among  the  Indians.  His  absence  had  been,  indeed, 
noticed  in  society,  but  on  his  return  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy 
was  observed.  "  Among  intimates  moving  in  good  society,"  Mr. 
Ancketill  tells  us,  "  and  associating  daily  in  the  same  circle,  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  contretemps  as  had  occurred  in  the  Duke's 
family  is  never  made  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  well-bred 
reticence  draws  a  veil  over  such  disturbing  events."  In  other 
words,  in  high  life  the  rule  is  observed  of  never  talking  about 
ropes  in  the  house  of  a  man  whose  father  has  been  hanged.  To 
add  to  the  general  joy,  the  noble  Prodigal  had  returned  just  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  and  the  Viscountess, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Dowdenham.  "  No  cloud  flitted  across 
the  horizon  to  obscure  the  halo  of  happiness  that  dwelt  beneath 
the  Duke's  hospitable  roof."  Halos,  out  of  high  life,  are  generally 
seen  when  there  are  mists  about.  What  they  may  be  like  when 
they  not  only  dwell,  but  also  dwell  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Duke, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  However,  there  the  halo  was,  and  there 
also  was  the  author  in  company  with  it,  and  beneath  the  same 
hospitable  roof.  There  he  had  the  privilege  to  see  in  the  picture- 
gallery  a  tableau,  which  ho  wishes  that  he  felt  himself  competent 
to  describe.  "  On  one  side  were  arranged  the  bridal  dresses,  aud 
on  the  other  the  numerous  and  splendid  presents  given  by  sympa- 
thizing friends  to  the  respective  brides."  On  one  of  the  presents  he 
recognized  "  the  vigorous  caligraphy  of  the  venerable  Dowager 
Countess."  We  had  forgotten  to  mention — indeed,  till  we  copied 
down  the  words  "  respective  brides,"  we  had  forgotteu  the  fact — 
that  there  were  two  weddings  celebrated  on  the  same  day. 
Not  only  did  an  Earl  marry  a  Viscountess,  but  a  Major 
married  a  Contessa.  It  was  a  singular  act  of  ducal  condescension 
to  allow  a  Major — a  common  Major  whose  father  was  utterly  un- 
known— merely  to  dwell  with  the  halo  of  happiness  beneath  the 
hospitable  roof.  But  to  go  beyond  this,  to  give  him  his  wedding- 
breakfast,  to  associate  him  on  such  an  interesting  occasion  with  an 
Earl,  requires,  the  reader  will  feel,  some  explanation.  The  fact 
was,  the  Major  had  just  done  the  Duke  the  greatest  service.  He 
had  tracked  the  runaway  Marquis  to  British  Columbia,  and  found 
him  struck  down  with  fever  on  a  miserable  pallet  of  dried 
leaves,  and  partially  covered  with  leopard  skins.  The  Marquis 
was  wakened  up  from  sleep  by  hearing  one  word — "  Bellamont " — 
softly  whispered  into  his  ear.  He  tried  to  speak.  "  Placing  his 
finger  on  his  lips  to  enjoin  silence,  Major  Head  said,  '  Take  this 
medicine  at  once,  and  be  composed ;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.' "  The  author  is  perhaps  an  Irishman,  and  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  too  strictly  criticize  his  statement  that  a  man  put 
his  fingers  on  his  lips  to  enjoin  silence  and  spoke  at  the  same 
time.  However,  the  Marquis's  life  was  saved;  and  such  fidelity 
as  the  gallant  Major  had  shown  was  not  too  highly  rewarded 
even  by  the  great  honour  that  was  done  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage. 

Who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  whether  indeed  High  Life  knows 
anything  of  heroes,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Earl  certainly 
marries  a  lady  who  seems  as  if  she  were  almost  meant  for  a 
heroine  ;  but  heroines  may  be  as  little  known  as  heroes  in  the  best 
society.  "  The  King  for  my  money,"  cried  Partridge  when  Tom 
Jones  took  him  to  see  Garrick  act  Hamlet.  "  He  speaks  all  his 
words  distinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the  other."  In  like  manner 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  after  going  through  Mr.  Ancketill's  book, 
u  The  Duke  for  our  money."    He  is  perhaps  at  times  a  little  op- 
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pressive,  and  certainly  always  very  dull.  But  he  is  most  exem« 
plary  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  very  pompous.  "  Standing  upon 
his  hearthrug  receiving  his  friends  the  Duke  was  in  person, 
manners,  and  dignified  geniality  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  an 
English  country  gentleman."  Even  off  his  hearthrug — for  a  Duke 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  on  it  all  day  long — he  is  still  a  scarcely 
less  tine  specimen.  He  is  gifted  with  a  most  remarkable  facility  of 
quotation.  The  Earl,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  is,  we  are 
told,  forty-three  years  old,  and  unmarried.  The  Duke  advises  him 
to  marry,  and  fires  off  straightway  three  quotations  at  him  in  sup- 
port of  his  advice.  The  Marquis  on  one  occasion  required  a  father's 
counsel.  The  Duke  retired  after  breakfast  into  his  private  sitting- 
room,  where  it  was  his  custom,  we  read,  to  peruse  the  morning 
papers  and  inform  himself  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  On 
the  hearth  on  this  eventful  day  blazed  some  billets  of  wood 
with  a  simmering  noise  and  blue  flame  peculiar  to  that 
description  of  fuel.  He  touched  a  silver  bell,  and  a  groom 
of  the  chambers  entered.  The  Marquis  was  summoned.  The 
father  first  quoted  to  him  the  great  Lord  Burleigh's  ad- 
vice to  his  son.  Next  he  read  an  extract  out  of  a  volume 
which  he  took  from  the  bookcase.  Then  he  quoted  a  great  philo- 
sopher ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  quoted  either  the  same  or  another 
great  philosopher  who  has  written  about  "  the  lexicon  of  youth." 
The  son  seemed  to  be  convinced,  but  after  all  he  ran  away  to 
America.  Perhaps  he  had  some  reason,  for  even  a  duke  and  a 
father  can  quote  too  much.  His  Grace  was  not  only  fond  of 
reading,  but  he  was  an  excellent  elocutionist.  So  condescending 
and  so  refined  a  nobleman  as  this  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account 
by  a  skilful  writer.  Mr.  Ancketill,  for  instance,  is  almost  as  good 
at  poetry  as  he  is  at  prose  ;  but  he  is,  it  would  seem,  too  modest 
to  publish  his  verses  in  his  own  name.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  the  Duke  call  for  some  lines  which  one  or  other  of  the  cha- 
racters had  written.  "  By  the  by,"  said  the  Duke,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  halo  of  happiness  was  dwelling  beneath  his  hos- 
pitable roof,  "  you  promised  to  read  us  your  piece  of  poetry  to-day. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  remind  you  of  your  promise."  The  poet 
was  too  shy,  but  the  Duke  offered  to  read  it  aloud  himself,  saying, 
"  We  shall  just  have  time;  there's  an  hour  till  dinner-time  yet." 
One  of  the  stanzas  begins : — 

List !  from  the  murky  darkness  deep, 
A  lurid  glare  amid  the  storm. 

Among  intimates  moving  in  good  society  a  poet,  we  can  readily 
believe,  is  never  asked  to  explain  how  any  one  can  listen  to  a 
lurid  glare.  Certainly  in  the  fourth  line  we  read  "  A  minute-gun 
gives  loud  alarm"  ;  but  as  certainly  it  is  to  the  lurid  glare  that  we 
seem  to  be  invited  to  listen.  The  poem  does  at  last  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  eloquent  elocutionist  can  rest  his  ducal  voice.  "  Oh 
my  gracious,  ladies,"  says  the  Duchess,  "  there's  the  first  dinner- 
gong  sounding.  We  have  not  a  moment  to  spare."  Such  an  ex- 
clamation is  perhaps  a  little  startling  in  one  who  "  possessed  all  the 
attributes  of  a  perfectly  aristocratic  and  well-bred  lady."  But  let 
not  the  reader  judge  her  and  her  order  too  harshly.  Let  not  "  the 
sneering  democrats "  of  whom  Mr.  Ancketill  writes  venture  to 
disparage  duchesses.  Let  him  remember  what  she  had  just  gone 
through.  The  wonder  is  that  she  did  not  exclaim, "  Oh  my  gracious  !" 
a  good  deal  earlier.  Yet  she  had  listened  in  patience  and  in  silence 
while  the  Duke  was  reading  such  verses  as  the  following : — 

Say,  Neptune,  god  of  Ocean  deep, 

Why,  seated  on  tliy  wave-borne  throne, 
Did'st  not  ashore  with  trident  sweep 

This  faithful  pair — save  them  alone  ? 
Was 't  anger  that  the  brave  dog  dared 

To  bear  thy  name,  of  billows  lord, 
Or  Amphitrite's  love,  that  spared 

1S0  thought  from  her,  beloved,  adored  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  Duchess  when  seated  in  comfort 
by  her  fireside,  listening  to  poetry  and  crying  out  "  Oh  my 
gracious  !"  to  the  Duchess  when  visiting  her  tenantry.  "  It  was 
once  the  author's  good  fortune,"  he  writes,  "  to  accompany  her 
on  one  of  her  tours  amongst  her  cottagers."  Having  described 
her  affability  and  ber  pious  condescension,  he  then  turns  round 
upon  "  the  sneering  democrats  who,  if  they  chance  to  read 
these  pages,  will  doubtless  characterize  the  description  I  have 
given  of  a  scene  of  which  I  was  a  witness  as  sentimental 
twaddle."  But,  after  all,  he  must  not  be  too  hard  on  these  miser- 
able creatures.  He  must  remember  that  they  were,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "  born  in  crowded  cities  where  the  discomfort  and  want 
of  cleanliness  pervading  the  dwellings  of  the  bulk  of  the  manu- 
facturing poor  precludes  the  domiciliary  visits  of  ladies.  Happy 
rural  England  !  "  he  goes  on  to  exclaim,  and  then  utters  a  pious 
wish  that  in  the  sister  country  the  same  blessed  state  of  things  were 
possible.  But  in  the  country  in  Ireland  duchesses  can  no  more 
visit  poor  people  than  in  the  towns  in  England.  "  Were  there  no 
other  obstacles,  the  religious  difficulty  renders  it  impracticable,  and 
the  want  of  cottage  cleanliness  absolutely  prohibits  ladies  from  en- 
tering the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  they  rarely  attempt  to  do." 
We  sincerely  pity  the  poor  both  of  our  own  towns  and  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  Discomfort  is  hard  enough  to  bear  in  itself.  It 
is  indeed  cruel  when  it  precludes  the  domiciliary  visits  of  ladies. 
Though  they  cannot  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  yet  possibly 
they  might  go  to  the  outside  of  the  houses  of  those  who  are  most 
deserving,  and  leave  copies  of  this  Tale  of  High  Life.  It  would 
surely  be  a  good  action  to  let  these  poor  creatures  know  how  much 
they  lose  by  their  religion  and  their  manner  of  life. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

"]\  TE.  LANG'S  volume  on  Oxford  (i),  the  contentsof  which  have, 
_LYX  we  believe,  previously  made  their  appearance  in  the  Port  folio, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  works  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  The  author  has  the  gift,  or  accomplishment,  or 
both,  of  a  singularly  happy  style  and  method.  He  is  never  pedantic 
and  never  frivolous.  He  makes  one  interested  when  it  is  desirable 
in  things  the  essence  of  which  may  be  dry  enough,  and  he  can 
be  lia;ht  without  a  hint  of  forced  gaiety  or  claptrap.  He  knows  his 
subject  thoroughly,  and  he  has  given  his  knowledge  to  his  readers 
in  the  most  attractive  and  judicious  form.  Perhaps  the  most 
brilliant,  as  a  literary  feat,  of  his  chapters  is  that  headed  "  The 
Early  Students :  a  "Day  with  a  Medieval  Undergraduate."  _  This 
is  certainly  as  vivid  and  probably  as  true  a  picture  of  the  time  as 
any  one  could  desire  to  have ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  while 
one  reads  it  that  Mr.  Lang  has  not  been  himself  accustomed,  in 
bvo-one  ages,  to  "  play  pyked  stafl'e  "  at  the  Beaumont  with  Roger 
deC Freshtield  and  Henricus  de  Bourges.  "Poets  at  Oxford," 
again,  is  admirably  contrived.  Mr.  Lang's  last  chapter  is  called 
"  Undergraduate  Life,"  and  with  this  well-worn  subject  be  deals 
with  surprising  pithiness  and  freshness.  A  Cambridge  reviewer 
may  naturally  be  annoyed  at  what  reads  like  a  dig  at  Cambridge 
in  the  opening  paragraph  ;  but  such  annoyance  is  perforce  dispelled 
bv  the  writing  of  one  who  really  has  something  to  say,  and  who 
knows  how  to  say  it,  on  a  subject  which  countless  dabblers  in 
fiction  and  essay  have  done  their  best  to  spoil.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  Mr.  Lang  to  make  any  excerpt  from  a  piece  of  writing  in  which 
conciseness  is  a  striking  merit,  but  his  second  paragraph  contains  so 
much  in  so  few  words  that  we  must  venture  to  quote  it : — "  There 
is  yet  another  cause  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  describ- 
ing undergraduate  life  with  truth.  There  are  very  many 
varieties  of  undergraduates  who  have  very  various  ways  of 
occupying  and  amusing  themselves.  A  steady  man,  who  reads  his 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and  takes  his  pastime  chiefly  on  the  river, 
finds  that  his  path  scarcely  ever  crosses  that  of  him  who  belongs  to 
the  Bullingdon  Club,  hunts  thrice  a  week,  and  rarely  dines  in  hall. 
Then  the  '  pale  student '  who  is  hard  at  work  in  his  rooms  or  in 
the  Bodleian  all  day,  and  who  has  only  two  friends,  out-college 
men,  with  whom  he  takes  walks  and  tea — he  sees  existence  in  a 
very  different  aspect.  The  Union  politician,  who  is  for  ever  hang- 
ing about  his  club,  dividing  the  house  on  questions  of  blotting- 
paper  and  quill  pens,  discussing  its  affairs  at  breakfast,  intriguing 
for  the  place  of  Librarian,  writing  rubbish  in  the  suggestion-book 
— to  him  Oxford  is  only  a  soil  carefully  prepared  for  the  growth  of 
that  tine  flower,  the  Union.  He  never  encounters  the  under- 
graduate who  haunts  billiard-rooms  and  shy  taverns,  who  buys 
jewelry  for  barmaids,  and  who  is  admired  for  the  audacity  with 
which  he  smuggled  a  fox-terrier  into  college  in  a  brown-paper 
parcel.  There  are  many  other  species  of  undergraduates,  scarcely 
more  closely  resembling  each  other  in  manners  and  modes 
of  thought  than  the  little  Japanese  student  resembles  the  meta- 
physical Scotch  exhibitioner,  or  than  the  hereditary  War  Minister  of 
Siam  (whose  career,  though  brief,  was  vivacious)  resembled  the 
Exeter  Sioux,  a  half-reclaimed  savage,  who  disappeared  on  the 
war-path  after  failing  to  scalp  the  Junior  Proctor.  When  the  Wet 
Blanket  returned  to  his  lodge  in  the  land  of  Sitting  Bull,  he  doubt- 
less described  Oxford  life  in  his  own  way  to  the  other  Braves, 
while  the  squaws  hung  upon  his  words,  and  the  papooses  played 
around.    His  account  would  vary  in  many  ways  from  that  of 

Whiskered  Tomkins  from  the  hall 
Of  seedy  Magdalene. 

And  he  again  would  not  see  Oxford  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole 
as  a  more  cultivated  and  polished  undergraduate  might.  Thus 
there  are  countless  pictures  of  the  work  and  ways  of  undergraduates 
at  the  University."  For  the  illustrations  as  for  the  letter- 
press of  Mr.  Lang's  delightful  volume  we  have  nothing  but 
praise. 

Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips  makes  yet  another  addition  to  the 
vast  mass  of  writing  that  has  been  hung,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  hung  so  long  as  human  nature  is  unchanged, 
upon  Shakspeare's  name  (2).  The  author  has  the  virtue 
of  modesty,  in  that  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  The  more  I  read  of 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  less  I  really  understand  it  as  a  whole, 
and  now  despair  of  meeting  with  any  theories  that  will  reconcile 
its  perplexing  inconsistencies,  making,  of  course,  allowances  for 
those  that  are  most  likely  intentional."  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips 
adds  that  he  does  not  hope  to  have  done  more  than  make  a  few 
suggestions  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  such 
suggestions  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  is  that,  "  so  far  from 
Hamlet  being  indecisive,  although  the  active  principle  in  his 
character  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  meditative,  he  is  really  a 
man  of  singular  determination,  and,  excepting  in  occasional 
paroxysms,  one  of  powerful  self-control."  This  theory  the  author 
goes  on  to  support  by  reference  to,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the 
scene  in  which  Hamlet,  left  alone  after  the  Ghost's  disappearance, 
is  joined  by  his  friends  and  followers.  His  "wild  and  whirling- 
words  "are,  according  to  the  ingenious  commentator,  the  expression 


0?ford  brief  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
M-f  •  With  Etchings  and  Vignettes  bv  A.  Brunet-Debaines,  H.Toussaint, 
and  K.  Kent  Thomas.   London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 

(2)  Memoranda  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell-PhiUips, 
lUi.fc.,  &c.    Loudon  :  Printed  by  J.  E.  Adlard. 


of  a  resolution  formed  by  a  powerful  intellect  to  "outwit  big 
companions  by  banter " ;  he  treats  the  apparition  "  with  in- 
tentional and  grotesque  disrespect  and  jocularity  at  a  moment 
when  an  irresolute  mind  would  have  been  terrified  and  prostrated." 
This  may  give  people  eager  to  devour  Shakspeare  commentaries 
some  idea  of  what  they  have  to  expect  from  these  "  memoranda," 
which,  if  not  better,  are  not  worse  than  the  majority  of  their 
class.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  "the  best  of  this  kind  are  but 
shadows."  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips's  little  book  is 
found,  under  the  title  of  "  /Esthetic  Criticism,''  what  seems  to  be 
meant  for  a  humorous  allegory,  to  the  humour  of  which  we  un- 
fortunately do  not  possess  the  key. 

The  Era  Almanack  (3)  for  the  current  year  has,  in  addition  to 
its  familiar  attractions,  a  collection  of  "  autograph  letters  of 
eminent  actors,"  the  writing  of  which  is  reproduced  with  remark- 
able accuracy,  and  which  have  been  well  chosen  to  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  the  writers.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  late  M. 
Fechter  writing,  "  Je  t'envoie  M.  — — ,  qui  joue  Leartes  (sic)  dans 
Hamlet,"  but  no  doubt  this  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 

The  Theatre  magazine  (4)  has  entered  on  a  new  career  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who  is  thoroughly  qualified 
for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken.  It  contains  reviews, 
signed  by  well-known  critics,  among  whom  the  editor  himself  is 
numbered,  of  dramatic  and  musical  performances,  some  interesting 
notes  on  Shylock  in  Germany,  two  well-executed  photographs 
of  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irving  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  a  discussion,  with  which  the  magazine  opens,  on  the 
question  whether,  as  a  good  many  people  have  said,  there  is 
a  dearth  of  dramatists  in  England.  Mr.  Irving  writes  first 
on  this,  from  the  fulness  of  a  not  altogether  pleasant  experi- 
ence as  a  manager.  As  might  be  expected,  he  has  been  be- 
sieged with  numberless  manuscripts  which,  with  varying  degrees 
of  literary  merit,  "  possess  one  characteristic  in  common — 
they  are  wholly  unadapted  to  the  stage.  The  most  curious  part 
of  it  is  that  their  authors  are  often  conscious  of  this  defect,  but 
do  not  think  it  of  much  account.  A  gentleman  writes  to  me  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  stage  requirements,  but  has  little  doubt 
that,  if  I  approve  his  play,  the  necessary  alterations  can  be  made. 
The  assumption  is  that  I  am  to  spend  my  time  and  pains  in  trying 
to  turn  some  quires  of  dialogue  into  an  acting  drama."  This  is 
obviously  absurd,  and  aspiring  dramatists  will  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart  what  Mr.  Irving  points  out — that  from  Shakspeare  down- 
wards successful  dramatists  have  known  or  learnt  something  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  stage.  "  One  of  the  most  amusing 
heresies  of  our  time,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  that  which  denies  to 
Shakspeare  the  authorship  which  has  made  him  famous ;  but,  if 
any  proof  were  needed,  I  have  always  thought  the  wonderful 
acting  quality  of  these  dramas  a  conclusive  circumstance  ill  his 
favour."  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  Mr.  Irving  surrounded  by 
impracticable  "  quires  of  dialogue."  Mr.  Bendall  and  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson  both  do  good  service  in  exploding  the  notion  of 
"  A  Dramatic  Ring " — a  convenient  formula  used  by  would-be 
playwrights  to  express  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  who 
have  talent  and  industry  enough  to  write  well  for  the  stage  is 
limited,  and  that  they  themselves  are  not,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  of 
the  number.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  not  more  easv,  and 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  no  reason  why  it  should  be,  to  get  a 
first  play  produced  than  to  get  a  first  novel  or  volume  of  poems 
published.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  though  "  far  from  wishing  to  say 
that  there  is  as  much  encouragement  for  untried  authors  as  is  de- 
'  sirable  in  the  interests  of  the  public,"  yet  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  writers  who  have  preceded  him ;  but  in  his  last  sentences,  which 
seem  to  us  much  to  the  point,  he  introduces  a  new  suggestion. 
Mr.  Neville's  experience  has  naturally  been  much  the  same  as 
Mr.  Irving's.  Mr.  Burnand,  in  the  characteristic  and  amusing  paper 
which  ends  the  discussion,  hits  what  is  certainly  a  blot  in  our 
present  system,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  words  will  have 
effect.  In  the  rest  of  the  magazine  we  may  note  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  on  Mr.  Toole,  and  an  enthusiastic 
and  pleasant  article  by  Mrs.  Boursot  on  "Richard  Wagner's 
Mission." 

Mr.  Pascoe  has  not,  perhaps,  made  the  best  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  his 
Dramatic  List  (5),  which  is  neither  so  correct  nor  so  complete  as 
we  should  like  to  see  it.  He  has  added  more  than  a  hundred 
names,  and  the  incompleteness,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  his  own  fault.  But  it  is  odd,  for  instance,  to 
find  no  mention  either  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  or  of  Mr.  Norman 
Forbes.  Again,  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Parry  is  included  in  the 
appendix,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  there  should  be  not  a  word 
about  Mr.  Corney  Grain  in  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  From  a 
notice  of  Mr.  F.  Cooper  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Mr.  Pascoe  regards 
Laertes  in  Hamlet  as  a  subordinate  part.  Some  trifling  but  odd 
mistakes  of  fact  have  caught  our  eye,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  was  the  original  Colonel 
Challice  in  Alone.  Unless  we  are  strangely  mistaken,  he  was 
the  original  Stratton  Strawless.    But  as  long  as  the  stage  con- 

(3)  The  Era  Almanack.  Conducted  by  Edward  Ledger.  London  :  49 
Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

(4)  The  Theatre  :  a  Monthly  Review  of  the  Drama,  Music,  and  the  Fint 
Arts.    Edited  by  Clement  Scott.    London:  Dickens  &  Evans. 

(5)  The  Dramatic  List.  Edited  by  Charles  E.  Pascoe.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 
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tinues  to  be  a  popular  institution  there  will  be  a  demand  for  sucb 
a  compilation  as  Mr.  Pascoe's,  and  probably  lie  will  find  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  what  errors  still  remain  in  his  work. 

Miss  Lushington's  little  story  (6),  which  is  founded  on  fact, 
is  told  with  much  grace  and  simplicity.  Its  tone  is  religious 
without  being  goody.  Our  only  objection  is  to  its  conclusion, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  there 
would  be  some  obvious  objections  to  any  other  ending. 

Marions  Story  (7)  is  written  by  a  lady  whose  earlier  works — 
simple  Scottish  tales — have  earned  a  measure  of  well-deserved 
popularity,  and  who  is  now,  we  believe,  in  India.  It  "  was  origi- 
nally written  in  aid  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Madras,"  and  is 
published  in  an  enlarged  form  "  in  the  hope  that  it  may  interest  a 
■wider  circle  of  readers."  Unlike  Moray  and  Geordie's  Tryst,  which 
were  published  before  the  author's  marriage,  Marian's  Story  is  not 
intended  for  children  ;  its  purpose  being  one  of  warning  and  help 
to  young  women.  Its  subject  is  treated  with  scrupulous  delicacy, 
and  without  the  introduction  or  even  the  suggestion  of  any  sense 
of  vice  or  peril.  The  book  is  one  which  may  usefully  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  domestic  servants  .and  in  the  reading-rooms  of  shops 
and  houses  of  business  in  which  girls  are  employed.  Its  style  is 
natural  and  graceful,  and  the  delineation  of  character  painstaking 
and  true  to  experience. 

The  Chandos  Classics  (8)  are  capitally  got  up  and  printed.  Some 
people  will  no  doubt  be  shocked  at  the  modernizing  of  Spenser's 
spelling,  though  it  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid 
any  mutilation  of  the  text.  The  question  is  in  fact  whether,  in 
words  which  for  the  purposes  of  the  metre  can  be  spelt  either  way, 
the  old  or  new  spelling  is  the  pleasanter  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  has  done  well  in  preparing  an  edition  in 
two  volumes  of  his  now  well-known  Life  of  Lord  l'almerston  (9), 
which  was  originally  issued  in  five  volumes.  In  the  present 
edition  some  fresh  letters  and  other  new  matter  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Addison  on  Torts  (10)  have  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Cave  in  preparing  a  fifth  edition  to  reconsider  the  system  of 
arrangement  previously  adopted.  He  has  among  other  chauges 
relegated,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  the  consideration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  bailors  and  bailees  inter  se,  the  duty  of  carriers  in  carry- 
ing goods,  and  the  power  of  landlords  to  distrain  for  rent,  to 
Addison's  equally  well-known  work  on  Contracts. 

Mr.  Haynes's  work  (11)  "  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  enact- 
ment in  the  Judicature  Act  1875,  to  the  effect  that  the  former 
practice,  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  Acts  or  llules  of  Court, 
may  continue  to  be  used  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal."  Of  course  absolute  knowledge  of  every  detail 
of  the  new  system  cannot  be  expected,  since,  as  Mr.  Haynes  ob- 
serves, "  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  and  dilferences  of  opinion 
respecting  some  of  the  minor  points  of  procedure  exist  in  the 
various  Offices  and  Chambers."  Mr.  Haynes's  work  fills  a  gap 
which  till  its  appearance  had  existed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  use 
both  to  students  and  practitioners. 

As  remancts  from  Christmas  we  have  Mr.  Ballantyne's  story  (12), 
■which  is  told  in  his  best  manner,  and  Only  Five  (13),  a  pretty 
little  child's  story,  with  attractive  illustrations. 

The  third  volume  of  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men  (14),  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  were  noticed  some  time  ago  in  a  separate 
article,  deals  with  religious  heroes.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  begins  with  Moses  and  ends  with  Mahomet ;  the  second 
begins  with  St.  Paul  and  ends  with  Wesley.  The  former  of  these 
has  a  preface  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  while  the  second  is  intro- 
duced by  M.  Penan. 

Messrs.  Kegau  Paul  and  Co.,  taking  a  hint  from  French  publishers, 
iiave  begun  a  series  of  parchment-bound  volumes  with  a  well- 
printed  edition  of  In  Memoriam  (15).  The  attractiveness  of  the 
paper  and  print  will  not  balance  the  great  disadvantage  found  in 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  pages  to  lie  open.  Herein  lies  a  most 
unfortunate  difference  between  the  model  and  the  copy.  We  fail 
altogether  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  placing  an  eau  forte  (after 
the  late  Mrs.  Cameron's  fine  photograph)  of  the  Laureate  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

(6)  A  Land  and  Sea  Story.  By  Ellen  E.  Lushington.  London  :  W alter 
Smith. 

(7)  Marlon's  Story.  By  the  Author  of  "  Moray,"  "  Geordie's  Tryst," 
&c.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

(8)  The  Chandos  Classics. — Charles  Lamb  :  Poemsand  Essays.  Spenser: 
The  Faery  Queen.    London :  Warne  &  Co. 

(a)  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount 
Pahnerston.  By  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  2  vols.  London  : 
Bentley. 

(10)  Addison  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  Fifth  Edition.  By  L.  W.  Cave, 
Q.C.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(11)  The  Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
snd  on  Appeal  therefrom.  By  John  E.  Haynes,  LL.D.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Sons. 

(12)  Philosopher  Jack  :  a  Taleofthe  Soutlicm  Seas.  By  K.  M.  Ballan- 
tyne.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

<i3)  Only  Fine.  By  Ismay  Thorn.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  Pym. 
London  :  Shaw  &  Co. 

(14)  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men.  Vol.  III.  Religion.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co. 

(15)  In  Memoriam.    London  :  Regan  Paul  &  Co. 


It  may  be  presumed  from  internal  evidence  that  the  author  of 
A  Year's  Cookery  is  American  (16).  Such  dishes  as  fried  hominy 
and  German  sausage  are  nou  popular  in  England,  nor  is  it  desir- 
able on  sanitary  grounds  that  the  latter  dish  should  be  recom- 
meudecl  to  anybody.  But  a  person  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  get  a  good  many  hints  from  Mrs.  Browne's  carefully- 
!  arranged  volume. 

Mr.  Saudlands  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  on  the  use  of 
the  voice  in  public  speaking  (17)  which  is  at  once  sound  in  theory 
and  written  with  plainness  and  common  sense.  A  strange  proof 
is  given  of  how  little  the  subject  is  understood  or  studied  by  those 
whose  constant  care  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  passage  towards  the  end  of 
:  the  volume.  Mr.  Sandlands  has  just  set  forth,  in  well-chosen 
words,  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  well  known  to  every  person  who 
is  called  upon  to  address  an  audience.  This  fact  is  that  the 
student  may  have  mastered  the  complicated  mechanism  of  elocu- 
tion perfectly,  and  still  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  "  he  is  not 
yet  an  artist.  The  whole  realm  of  thought — his  own  thought, 
as  well  as  that  embodied  in  language — lies  before  him,  and  his  art 
consists  in  giving  expression  to  it  in  real,  living  words."  Mr.  Sand- 
lands  goes  on  to  say : — "  This  opinion,  I  know,  will  be  at  variance 
with  that  of  many  in  authority.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  the 
subject  of  ridicule."  This,  we  confess,  surprises  us;  but  it  must 
be  presumed  that  Mr.  Sandlands  knows  well  what  is  the  average 
amount  of  intelligence  and  interest  given  to  this  subject,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  his  valuable  book  will  do  something  to  make 
the  standard  higher.  Of  course  no  art  can  be  learnt  from  books, 
but  amongst  Euglish  books  that  we  have  seen  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Sandlands's  is  far  the  best.  He  is  not  only  right  practically 
in  his  conclusions,  but  he  gives  reasons  for  every  one  of  them. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  brought  out  an  illustrated  edition 
of  Whiston's  Josephus  (18).  The  print,  though  good,  is  distress- 
ingly small,  and  the  volume  is  very  unwieldy.  It  would  surely 
have  been  better  to  divide  it. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  a  most  convenient  edition  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Proyress,  Grace  Abounding,  and  their  author's  rela- 
tion of  his  imprisonment  (19).  Canon  Venables  has  edited  the 
volume,  and  furnished  it  with  a  biographical  introduction  and. 
notes.  His  work  has  been  done  with  complete  care,  judgment, 
and  clearness. 

Dr.  Maudsley  has  given  us,  under  the  name  of  The  Pathology  of 
Mind  (20),  a  third  edition  of  the  second  part  of  the  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Mind,  recast  and  enlarged.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  in  a  short  notice  to  a  work  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  volume,  and  we  must  be  content,  for  the  present  at  least,  with 
merely  noticing  its  appearance. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Co.  have  produced  a  pocket  Milton  (21)  in  two 
tiny  volumes,  the  printing  of  which  is  beautifully  clear. 

Mr.  Barnard's  illustrations  of  characters  in  Pickwick  (22)  are  full 
of  the  force  and  invention  which  his  pictures  are  apt  to  display. 
The  "  Jingle"  is  admirable  in  catching  in  one  look  and  attitude  all 
the  characteristics,  good  and  bad,  of  the  man's  nature ;  and  the  "  Bill 
:  Sikes  "  has  an  almost  appalling  air  of  truthfulness.  We  have  heard 
it  objected  to  the  "  Sidney  Carton  "  that  it  is  too  theatrical,  which 
we  take  to  mean  that  it  is  a  finely  dramatic  illustration  of  a  finely 
dramatic  iucident. 

Mr.  Marshall's  name  is  in  itself  warrant  enough  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  valuable  book  or  pamphlet  which  he  has  produced 
under  the  name  of  A  Pule  of  Proportion  (23).  The  plan  on  which 
the  work  is  constructed  was  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Marshall  some  years  ago  at  the  Government  School  of  Design 
in  South  Kensington. 

The  new  and  convenient  edition  of  Colonel  Lockhart's  Doubles 
and  Quits  (24)  will  be  greeted  with  pleasure  by  the  many  admirers 
of  the  author's  singularly  bright  and  pleasant  style.  But  why 
should  it  have  illustrations  such  as  the  wildest  dreams  after  seeing 
the  wildest  pictures  have  never  equalled  ?  Who  is  Sylvestris, 
and  will  he  ever  do  it  again  ? 

In  the  current  number  of  the  new  Tales  from  Blackiuood  (25) 
the  cleverest  story  is,  we  think,  "  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  Vengeance." 

(16)  A  Year's  Cookery.  Bv  Phillis  Browne.  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

(17)  The  Voice  and  Public  Speaking.  By  J.  P.  Sandlands,  Vicar  of 
1  BrigstocU.   London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

(18)  The  TVorks  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Translated  by  William  Winston. 
With  100  pages  of  Engravings.   London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(19)  Clarendon  Press  Series. — Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace 
Abounding,  and  a  Relation  of  his  Imprisonment.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  Precentor  and  Canon 
of  Lincoln.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

(20)  The  Pathology  of  Mind.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

(21)  Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  2  vols.  London:  Kent 
&  Co. 

(22)  Character  Sketches  from  Dickens  ;  being  Facsimiles  of  Original 
Drawinqs  by  Fred.  Barnard.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York:  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 

(23)  A  Pule  of  Proportion  for  the  Human  Figure.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.K.S.    Illustrated  by  John  S.  Cuthbert.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(24)  Doubles  and  Quits.  By  Laurence  W.  M.  Lockhart.  With  Twelve 
Illustrations  by  Sylvestris.  New  Edition.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Black- 
wood &  Sons. 

(25)  Tales  from  Blackwood.  No.  XXI.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Black- 
wood &  Sons. 
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Short's  counsels  and  receipts  can  be  thoroughly  recom- 
mended (26).  The  author  is  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  salads, 
and  his  directions  are  clear  and  concise. 

The  forty-second  edition  of  that  invaluable  work  Bui-he's 
Peerage  (27)  has  made  its  appearance.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  notes 
in  the  course  of  a  few  prefatory  words  that  in  England  "  false 
assumptions  can  be  at  once  detected,  whereas  in  France,  Germany, 
or  Italy  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  determine  who  are  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  titulary  distinction."  Headers  of  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  charming  book  Round  my  House  will  be  reminded  of  his 
description  of  the  various  steps  by  which  a  Frenchman  of  untitled 
birth  ennobles  himself. 

(26)  Breakfasts  and  Luncheons  at  Home,  liy  Short.  London  :  Kirby 
&  Enclean. 

(27)  Burke's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage.    London  :  Harrison. 


The  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman"  requests  us  to  state 
that  the  novel  entitled  "  Dorcas  "  was  written  not  by  her,  but  by 
Miss  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ivc  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeivise  be  addressed. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  p>ost,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nolo  ready,  VOL  UME  XL  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1,263,  JANUARY  10,  1880: 

Mr.  Parnell  in  America— French  Ministerial  Prospects— Afghanistan— Mr.  Gladstone 
Complaining  of.  Misrepresentation — Italy  and  the  Papacy — Lord  Derby  at  Hud- 
dersfield— Houses  and  Owners— Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham. 

The  Great  Edison  Scare— English  Society  at  Home— Proposed  Canonization  of 
English  Martyrs — Diamonds  New  and  Old — Education  of  the  Soldier — Tha 
Priory  of  Mount  Grace— The  Red-Letter  Days  of  Common  Life— Lifeboats— Tha 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Lentheric's  Prorcnce  Maritime— Ashwell's  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce— The  Shah 
Again— The  Fleet  Prison  in  the  Seventeenth  Century— Life  in  a  German  Vil- 
lage—James's  Hawthorne— Eight  Months  in  an  Ox- Waggon— Journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute— Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians— The 
Parson  o'  Dumford. 

London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,264,  JANUARY  17,  1880 : 

Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Oxford.      Russia  and  Europe, 
c        ,.M>Gambetta  and  the  Republicans.      Two  Ministerial  Speeches, 
bouth  Africin  Affairs.      Trade  Prospects  for  the  New  Year.      Unredeemed  Italy. 
Food  and  Fleets.      Irish  Distress. 


Literary  Puffing. 
The  J ade  of  Our  Aryan  Fathers.      The  Roman  Breviary. 
Country  Banks.        A  Dramatic  Ball.       War  Correspondents. 

American  Critics  on  English  Beauty  and  English  Manners. 
Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


Colle. 


n-te   .  t,       .  Mackenzie's  Nineteenth  Century. 
n„r  rr^S*  EssaJs  m  finance.      Proctor's  Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth. 
Omar  Khayy&m.     From  Generation  to  Generation.     The  Chiefs  of  Central  India. 
New  Scnool-Books.      Travel  and  Trout  at  the  Antipodes. 
Dowdenham.      Minor  Notices. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  — OPEN  DAILY  FROM  TEN  TILL  SIX. 
Galleries  Lighted  at  Dusk. 
Admission,  Is.     Season  Tickets,  5s. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  MEETING 
will  be  held  in  the  Central  Free  Library,  Kins  Street,  Manchester,  on  Monday, 
January  26.  at  Twelve  Noon. 

T^NGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY. — Annual  Subscription,  20s. 

Reports  and  Lists  of  Publications  sent  free  on  application  to 
Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport.  J.  H.  NODAL,  Honorary  Secretary. 

LIFEBOAT  SERVICES.— During  the  Storms  of  the  past  year 
the  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION  contributed,  by  its  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  Lifeboats  and  other  menus,  to  the  saving  of  Eijrht  hundred  and  fifty-five  Lives  from 
various  shipwrecks,  and  Twenty-one  Vessels  from  destruction.  CONTRIBUTIONS  are 
thankfully  received  by  Messrs.  CoUTTS  &  Co.  ;  by  all  the  other  London  and  Country  Bankers  ; 
aud  by  the  Secretary,  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London. 

TTNIVERSITY    of   LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SCIEN- 

^  TIFIC  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION.— Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  tha 
above  Examination,  at  GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  during  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The 
Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Dean,  Guy's  llospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,  London.— The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  LATIN  will  become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  current  Session. 
Until  the  Council  shall  otherwise  direct,  JE100  a  year  will  be  allotted  to  the  Professorship  ol 
Latin,  in  addition  to  the  Professor's  Share  of  Fees. 
Applications  for  the  appointment  will  be  received  not  later  than  March  1, 1880. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  being  now 
Vacant,  Candidates  for  that  Office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under- 
Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  January  2U  instant,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
submitted  to  His  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  be  required  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  forthwith. 

Dublin  Castle,  January  7, 1880. 

NORTH   LONDON  COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 
Sandall  Road,  N.W.  (Office,  202  Camden  Road,  N.W.),  will  EE-OPEN  on  Wednesday, 
January  21,  1880. 

STROUD   LADIES'    COLLEGE,    Beeches  Green,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire  Principals,  The  Misses  HOWARD.    FIRST  TERM  will  begin 

January  22.   Two  Vacancies. 

THE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 
Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Wednesday,  January  21,  at  65  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

CAMBRIDGE    HOUSE,    MALVERN   WELLS.  —  HIGH- 

^  CLASS  EDUCATION  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Country  most  healthful 
and  lovely.  Reference  is  kindly  permitted  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
Rev.  E.  Fursdon,  of  Fursdon,  Tiverton,  aud  others.— Address,  Lady  Principal. 

TJIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES. — Eminent 

*■  Professors  attend;  Foreign  Governesses.  Excellent  trainin<r  ;  home  comforts;  high, 
references— Ap  ply,  for  terms,  to  Principal,  34  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

T)OVER  COLLEGE. — Board,  £46  6s.  a  year.    Tuition,  from 

Thirteen  to  Eighteen  Guineas  a  year. 
The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  January  21. 

Apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

TTHE   ISLE   of  WIGHT    PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 

Limitcd.-The  FIRST  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  29,  1880. 
Tfrad-J/asfer—The  Rev.  F.  R.  1'ENTRE  ATII,  D.D.,  Oxon. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Hkad- Master  at  the  College,  or  to  the  Skcuetaby,  Cambrian 
House  Offices,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

FULLAND3  SCHOOL,  TAUNTON.  —  The  NEXT  TERM 
begins  on  January  23,  18sn.  TVincipaf-WILLIAM  REED,  Esq..  F.C.P.  London. 
Vice- Principal— Rev.  WM.  REED,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Mathematical 
Tripos,  1869. 

"RRUCE     CASTLE     SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— 

Unexcelled  in  healthiness  of  situation  and  beauty  of  grounds.  Bnildingg  and  internal 
arrangements  most  complete.  During  1879  past  or  present  Pupils  have  gained  at  Oxford  a, 
First  in  Final  Mathematical  Schools  and  a  Classical  Exhibition  at  Balliol  College  ;  also  a  high 
place  for  R.M.C.  Woolwich.  A  Preparatory  department  for  Young  Boys.  For  details  of  the 
School,  &e.  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Almack,  M.A. 

rjARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

'  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

STIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  few  DELI- 
CATE  BOYS,  aged  from  Fourteen  toJEiishteen.  received  for  PRIVATE  TUITION  at  a 
Country  House,  especially  adapted,  by  JOHN  C.  GAWTHERN'E,  M.A.  (late  of  Lancing 
andiOxford). 
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MR.O.H,  LAKE'S  SCHOOL,  "  Withernden,"  OA/TERHAM 
VALLEY,  RE-OPENS  January  20.  Boys  receive  individual  attention 

T  ANCASTER  SCHOOL. — NEXT  TERM  begins  January  21, 

1880.  Board  und  Tuition  55  Guineas  per  annum.— Address,  Itev.  W.  E.  Trvke,  M.A., 
Head-  Muster. 


il'ILS,  by  whom  the  lii^ln-st  places  have  tVe«)ut'iitl.y  Ik-cm  ohtuined. 
of  Indian  Officers  and  Civilians  received  at  exceptional  rates. 


A  RMY,  COOPER'S  HILL,  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c 

Rev.  Dr.  WKK;LEY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  R.r.M.C. 
Addiscombe,  prepares  PUPI1 
Sons  of  Clergymen,  and 
Address,  lit  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

THE    PHILBERDS    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL  (near 

-*-  MAIDENHEAD). — BOYS  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Scholarship  anil  Entrance 
Examinations  at  all  the  Public  Schools;  also  lor  the  Naval  Cadetship  Examination.  Alter 
the  Christmas  Vacation  the  .Management  of  the  School  will  be  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  E.  M.  PllK'E, 
Mr.  F.  W.  S.  Price,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  IJwn.LIM.  all  of  St.  John's  CollcL-e.  Cambridge.  In 
the  meantime,  for  lull  information,  apply  to  the  present  Head-Master,  the  llev.  E.  II.  PRICE. 
In  the  New  House  a  JUNIOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  has  been  established  for  quite 
LITTLE  BOYS. 

MATRICULATION.— UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — Pre- 
oaration  in  all  subjects.  The  next  COURSE  of  LESSONS,  under  the  direction 
of  PHILIP  MAliNCS,  B.Sc.  B.A.,  will  COMMENCE  on  February  2,  ISSO.-Addrcss,  48 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 

PRIVATE  TUITION— A  COUNTRY  RECTOR,  experienced, 

receives  FOUR  PUPILS  with  his  own  Sons.  Terms,  Sixty  Guineas — Address,  Alpha, 
13S  High  Street,  Guildford. 

"ROYAL    MIL1TAKY    COLLEGE,   SANDHURST.  —  Mr. 

WALTER  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ's  College,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  GVKXEY.  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambi  idee,  prepare  Resideut  and  Nou- Resident  .PUPILS  lor  the  Line, 
the  Woolwich,  the  India  Civil  Service,  and  other  Competitive  Examination*.    References  to 

numerous  Successful  Candidates  in  the  last  and  former  Competitions  3  Powis  Square,  W. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Waters,  Bookseller,  9?  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 

HHART,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
•    and  Mathematical  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  wishes  to 
prepare  ft  few  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Avalun  House,  Eltham,  Kent. 

THE  GRANGE,  T5USHEY,  Herts.— Miss  WILKIE  receives 
a  limited  number  (TWEXT Y-FIVE)  YOUNG  LADIES  for  BOARD  and  EDUCA- 
TION. IliL'h-Class  Professors  from  London  attend  for  English,  French,  German.  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  Music,  Singing,  and  Dancing,  A  large  proportion  of  the  Pupils  have 
annuullv  passed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination. 

SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  aire  Five  to  Fourteen.  Recommended  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jcx-Blakc,  Head-Master  of  Rugby  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth.  D.D., 
77  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
For  terms  apply  to  liugby  House,  77  Avenue  Koad,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Term  begins 
January  19, 1880. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. — Professor  PRITCHARD  (late 
R.M.  Academy,  Woolwich),  and  Rev.  A.  PRITCHARD  OLA.  Oxon)  have  as  yet 
passed  1>*  Pupils  out  of  24  sent  up  since  January  last.  The  TERM  commenced  January  0, 
JScSO  War-grave,  near  Henley,  Oxon. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Sen).— .1.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  n  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

■WOOLWICH,     ARMY.  — MORGAN     JENKINS,  M.A. 

■  »  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  All  sent  up  at  the  lost  two  Examinations  of  Lieutenants  of  Militia, 
viz.  three  in  April,  nnd  two  in  October,  passed  ;  also  three  last  .July  for  Sandhurst,  and  eight 
out  of  eleven  at  different  times  for  Woolwich,  one  being  Second  iii  July  1^77.— Cornwall 
Koad.  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

HIGH-CLASS    EDUCATION,   strictly  Select.  — The  Rev. 
A.  C.  TODD,  late  of  the  Punjab,  India,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Legal,  Medical, 
Civil  Service,  and  other  Examinations,  at  the  Manse,  Tattenhall,  Cheshire. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— Mr.  BELL,  Limpsfield,  Redbill, 

is  now  able  to  undertake  the  Tuition  of  One  or  Two  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examina- 
tions.  Next  Term  begins  January  20.    For  further  particulars,  address  as  above. 

A LADY  wishes  to  recommend  the  SCHOOL  NEAR 
LONDON  where  her  Daughters'  education  was  finished.  Only  DAUGHTERS  of 
GENTLEMEN  of  position  received.  Sixteen  Pupils.  Large  detached  house.  Good  garden. 
French  and  Gei  mini  Resident  Governesses.  She  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and 
kindness  of  the  Principal,  or  of  the  educational  advantages.   Really  an  educational  home. 

Special  care  bestowed  on  delicate  girls  References  to  Mrs.  IIaldaxe,  1  Grosvenor  Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 

T  IBRARI AN,    SECRETARY,  or  BOOKSELLER'S 

■^i  ASSISTANT  A  YOITNG  MAX,  hairing  three  years'  experience  in  a  London  Theo- 
logical Bookseller's,  and  with  knowledge  of  Emrlisb  Literature,  Latin,  and  French,  desires 
EMPLOYMENT  as  LIBRARIAN,  or  HoOKSIil.l.iOI!  S  ASSISTANT.  Understands 
Postal  and  Telegraph  duties.    Full  references—Address,  M.  E.  C,  7  Hamilton  Koad,  N. 

JANUARY   ELECTION,  IHSO.-FIFTII  APPLICATION. 

ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.— 
An  Earnest  Appeal  is  made  to  the  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
and  Interest  on  behalf  of  GEORGE  STEEL  IIOL.MAN.  the  youngest  of  three  Orphans, 
aged  Si*,  Ten,  and  Twelve.  Both  Parents  are  dead.  'The  Case  is  strongly  Kecomoiended  by 
Lody.BltOMLKY.  so  Loughborough  Road.  Brixton :  G.  A.  scottiswoihik.  Esq., New  Street 
Square  :  J.  P.  BaCo.n.  Esq..  69  Fleet  Street.  E.C.  ;  Rev.  G.  K.  1  limit.  Rectory.  Denmark 
Hill.  Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  J.  T.  RUSSELL,  2i  Wellington  Road,  Cold 
Harbour  Lane. 

TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 
RECTORY  of  C'ATSFIELI).  near  Hawkhuist,  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  Good  Rectory 
House  and  34  acres  of  Glebe.  Net  income,  exclusive  of  House  and  Glebe,  about  i:ein  per 
annum.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  BELL  Si  Steward,  iS  Lincoln's  Iuu  Fields, 
London,  W.C.  

TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 
VICARAGE  of  DALLIN 1 1  TON,  near  Hawkhuist,  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  There  is 
a  Buitable  Parsonage  House,  In  good  repair.  Net  income,  about  £250  per  annum.  Church 
recently  restored.— Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  STEWAKD,  49  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

RUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 

RECTORY  of  LLANELIEU,  near  Hay,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock.  Income, 
about  £100  per  annum.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Steward,  49  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.C. 

TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 
RECTORY  of  LLANSAIXTFREAD,  near  Brecon,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock-,  in  a 
most  beautiful  locality.  Good  Rectory  House.  Net  income,  about  £370  per  annum — Further 
particulars  of  Messrs."  R ell  &  Steward,  4'J  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

TRUSTEES  are  directed  to  SELL  the  ADVOWSON  of  the 
RECTORY  of  LLANVILLO,  with  the  CURACY  of  LANDEVAILOG  TIE  R 
GRAIG,  in  the  County  of  Brecknock,  situate  in  a  most  beautiful  part  o$  the  country.  Tithe 
commutation,  £322  per  annum.  Good  Rectory  House.— "Further  particulars  may  be  had  off 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Steward,  49  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 

PICCADILLY,  close  to  Devonshire  House. — A  noble  MANSION 

-*-  TO  BE  LET  for  the  Season  or  a  Term,  well  and  fully  Furnished.  It  comprises  Five 
Reception  and  Seventeen  Bedrooms,  exclusive  of  Dressing-rooms,  &C.  Also  excellent  Stabling 
tor  Eicht  horses,  and  rive  Carriages.—  May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  to  be  obtained  ot  Mr.  E. 
RAULEV,  10  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
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"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Managtn 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


P  H  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

-■-     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  etiected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1803 — 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W- 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

]\JORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  ih3G. 
Office  in  LONDON— I  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.R00 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1878)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  ' 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

rpiIE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  anyof  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  fur  collection. 

Saks  ana  Purchases  etiected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


u 


N  I  0  N 


BANK  of 

Established  1837. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,487,500 

Reserve  Fund    800,000 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  and  BILLS  on  DEMAND  or  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight,  are  grantedon 
the  Rank's  Branches  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
RILLS  on  the  COLONIES  are  negotiated  and  sent  for  cullection. 

DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  appli- 
cation. 

1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  W.  R.  ME  WBURN,  Manager. 
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HE    GROSVENOR    LIBRAEY,  Limited, 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1S62, 18G7,  and  1877. 


CAPITAL,  £100,000,  in  20,000  SHARES  of  £5  each, 

Payable  £1  on  Application,  £1  10s.  on  Allotment. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  call  up  more  than  one-half  of  the  nominal  Capital. 


Each  original  Allottee  of  10  Shares  and  upwards  shall  be  thereby  entitled  for  the 
period  of  three  years  to  one  Annual  Subscription  of  the  value  of  £3  3s.  per  annum, 
giving  the  right  to  six  volumes  at  a  time  from  the  Circulating  Library,  together 
with  the  free  use  of  the  Reading  and  Writing  Rooms,  the  Reference  Library,  and  all 
other  advantages  offered  to  a  Subscriber  to  the  Institution,  and  equivalent  to  s, 
bonus  of  12J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  proposed  to  be  called  up. 


Patrons. 

H.S.H.  THE  COUNT  GLEICHEN. 


THE  EARL  OP  DENBIGH. 

THE   EARL  OP   CRAWFORD  AN 

BALCARRES. 
THE  EARL  OF  GLASGOW. 
THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLTN. 
THE  EARL  OF  WHARNCLIFFE. 


THE  LORD  REAY. 
THE  LORD  LINDSAY,  M.P. 
SIR  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON,  Bart., 
M.P. 

SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart. 
ROBERT  BROWNING,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Sir  COUTTS  LINDSAY,  Bart.,  4  Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
ALEX.  RIVINGTON,  Esq.,  Lewes,  Sussex1,  and  the  Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
J.  COMYNS  CARR,  Esq.,  19  Blandford  Square,  N.W. 
GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA,  Esq.,  40  Mcckleuburgh  Square,  W.C. 
EDMOND  S.  POWER,  Esq.,  13  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  Devonshire  Club-, 
S.W. 

Secretary. 
J.  STANDISH  HALY,  Esq. 
Bankers. 

The  LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Hanover  Square,  and  its  Branches. 

Solicitor* 

Messrs.  LAW  HUSSEY  &  HULBERT,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  CHANDLER,  PIXI.EY,  &  CO.,  15  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Offices— THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  objects  of  the  Grosvenor  Library  arc  fully  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
but  tile  following  deserve  especial  attention.  To  establish  a  Circulating  Library,  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  all  New  Hooks.  Periodicals,  ami  Magazines,  and  all  new  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Books,  a  Library  for  reference  of  selected  and  Standard  Works,  Reodintr.  and  Writing  Rooms, 
amply  stored  with  all  Leading  Newspapers  and  Reviews,  English.  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  Dining 
and  Refreshment  Rooms,  where  Dinners  and  Luncheons  will  be  served  in  the  style  of  first-class 
London  Clubs.  Cloak  Rooms  for  the  reception  of  parcels,  ,vc,  together  with  furnished  Lava- 
tories, Retiring  and  Dressing  Rooms.  To  book  seats  for  all  the  London  Theatres.  Concerts, 
and  other  places  of  Entertainment,  a  Circulating  Library  of  all  New  Instrumental  and  Vocal 
Music,  tor  the  sale  of  all  New  Books,  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  stock  of  such  works  of 
permanent  interest  us  have  passed  out  of  circulation. 

The  only  Contract  that  has  been  entered  into  is  an  Agreement  dated  December  17,  1879, 
between  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  of  the  one  part,  and  Ai.kx  \mm:u  Rivinuton,  for  himself  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Company  therein  stated  to  be  about  to  he  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Gkosvexoh  LinitAitv,  Limited,  ot  the  other  part. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  he  obtained  at  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  :'l  Hanover  Square,  or  any  of  its  Branches,  the  Solicitors  and  Auditors,  and  also 
at  the 'Offices  of  the  Company  in  New  Bond  Street. 

DENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  Sc., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London* 
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THE  COMING  SESSION. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  judge  beforehand  whether  the  Session 
is  likely  to  begin  with  animated  debates.  The 
Ministers  must  necessarily  stand  on  the  defensive  ;  and 
they  will  probably  furnish  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
harmless  and  useful  occupation  for  Parliament  in  the  time 
devoted  to  practical  business.  The  orators  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, as  distinguished  from  its  responsible  leaders, 
have  throughout  the  recess  and  to  the  eve  of  the  Session 
rather  fanned  the  flame  of  their  own  wrath  than  nursed 
it  to  keep  it  warm.  If  they  transfer  their  attacks  from 
the  platform  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will  perhaps 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  having  said  beforehand  in  the 
most  exaggerated  language  all  that  they  can  repeat  in  the 
unwelcome  presence  of  adversaries  who  will  for  the  first 
time  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  them  to  their  faces. 
They  will  scarcely  find  a  hearing  for  the  thrice-told  tale 
of  the  alleged  miscarriage  of  the  Ministerial  policy  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  will  hesitate  before  he 
appeals  on  the  question  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  to  a 
tribunal  which  has  again  and  again  given  judgment  against 
him.  He  has,  indeed,  of  late  moi'e  than  once  admitted 
that  his  accusations  are  directed  as  much  against  the  House, 
in  which  he  hopes  at  the  election  to  reverse  the  majority, 
as  against  the  Government  which  he  was  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  exclusively  denouncing.  His  followers  have  dealt 
too  boldly  out  of  doors  with  the  facts  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion to  challenge  coiTection  by  renewing  their  statements 
in  the  House.  Sir  W.  Haecouet  will  not  embarrass  the 
future  Cabinet,  of  which,  if  it  attains  power,  he  will  be  a 
considerable  member,  by  the  levity  of  such  assertions  as 
that  Austria  is  the  gaoler  of  the  Slav  nationalities.  An 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Greek  negotiation  with 
Turkey  will  be  required  of  the  Government.  With  this 
exception,  Parliament  in  its  last  Session  will  probably 
enjoy  almost  total  exemption  from  the  controversy  which 
for  two  or  three  years  engrossed  its  attention. 

The  Government  will  with  better  reason  be  required  to 
explain  and  defend  its  colonial  and  Indian  policy  ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  decline  the  immediate  discus- 
sion of  questions  which  are  not  ripe  for  final  decision.  It 
is  impossible  to  gratify  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  Parlia- 
ment without  furnishing  the  same  information  to  possible 
or  actual  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  the 
Government  into  the  disclosure  of  purposes  which  it  may 
be  hereafter  necessary  to  modify.    It  would  be  especially 
inexpedient  to   elicit  a  Ministerial  confirmation  of  Sir 
Gaenet  Wolselet's  announcement  that  the  maintenance 
of  English  sovereignty  in  the  Transvaal  is  irrevocable. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  any  discussion  which  may 
take  place  on  South  African  politics  will  not  be  a  party 
struggle.    The  Opposition,  and  perhaps  the  Conservative 
party,  will  be  subject  to  internal  divisions.     Mr.  Eoestee 
and  Mr.    Courtney   have  already   engaged  in  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish  on  the  retention  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  reports  which  have  since  arrived  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Boers  at  Pretoria  will  supply  additional  arguments  on 
either  side.    The  odd  menace  of  expulsion  or  social  ex- 
communication of  the  English  inhabitants  shows  on  one 
haud  that  the  Dutch  farmers  are  in  earnest,  but  it  also 
suggests  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion against  their  possible  use  of  absolute  power.  The 
debates  which  may  arise  in  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be  perhaps  still  more  interesting.    Lord  Carnarvon  must 


either  vindicate  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  or  admit 
an  error  for  which  he  would  be  principally  responsible. 
Lord  Kimbekley  on  behalf  of  the  late  Government  will 
not  deny  that  he  concurred  in  the  policy  of  annexation,  of 
which  indeed  Mr.  Courtney  was  at  the  time  the  only 
active  opponent  in  either  House.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  repeat  in  Parliament  his  preposterous 
assertion  that  the  Government  has,  through  habitual 
antipathy  to  freedom,  wantonly  established  despotic 
government  in  the  Transvaal.  Even  the  wildest  ani- 
mosity is  sometimes  checked  by  the  knowledge  that  an 
outrageous  charge  will  be  refuted  on  the  spot ;  and  Mr. 
Forster  may  remind  his  impetuous  colleague  that  there 
are  some  thousands  of  natives  to  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  malcontent  Boers.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Courtney 
says,  the  argument  founded  on  the  rights  of  the  natives 
is  an  afterthought,  or  a  consideration  arising  since  the  time 
of  annexation ;  but,  although  it  may  not  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  English  Government  to  protect  native  in- 
habitants of  a  foreign  possession,  all  persons  who  have 
even  for  a  day  been  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  may 
have  acquired  a  right  to  protection. 

It  will  perhaps  be  still  more  difficult  to  state  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  the  more  important  question 
of  Afghanistan.  Whenever  there  is  a  war  its  political  con- 
sequences must  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  military  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Disaffected  and  hesitating  chiefs  will  wait 
anxiously  for  any  declarations  of  the  Government  which 
may  throw  light  on  the  comparative  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  resistance  or  submission.  It  may  not  be  desir- 
able to  inform  the  rulers  of  Herat  whether  they  are  to 
be  attacked  or  left  to  themselves  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  not 
even  have  been  possible  to  decide  on  the  relations  which 
are  to  be  established  for  the  future  between  the  Afghans 
and  the  Indian  Government.  It  will  be  well  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  the  newspaper  reports 
of  wanton  executions.  The  Government  will  scarcely  be 
weak  enough  to  surrender  by  any  Parliamentary  pledge 
the  indispensable  power  of  excluding  military  corre- 
spondents or  of  subjecting  them  to  necessary  control.  One 
of  the  first  communications  which  were  allowed  to  pass 
when  the  censorship  was  withdrawn  informed  the  enemy, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  Sir  F.  Roberts  was  in  want  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  habit  of  furnishing  full  and  interesting  informa- 
tion is  incompatible  with  patriotic  reticence.  The  historical 
part  of  the  Afghan  controversy  is  almost  as  obsolete  as  the 
Berlin  Memorandum.  For  practical  purposes  the  policy  of 
the  Government  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  Russian 
Mission  at  Cabul,  and  the  repulse  of  the  English  Mission 
from  Ali  Musjid.  It  will  not  even  be  easy  to  interest  Par- 
liament in  the  disputed  question  whether  the  refusal  of  the 
Afghan  officer  in  charge  was  more  or  less  courteously  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Gladstone  characteristically  describes  Lord 
John  Mannees's  opinion  that  there  was  cause  for  offence  as 
a  gross  and  flagrant  falsehood ;  but  allowance  is  always 
made  for  the  language  of  uncontrollable  passion.  Not- 
withstanding the  extravagant  abuse  of  the  Government  by 
the  more  violent  members  of  the  Opposition,  everything 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Viceeoy  since  the  first  de- 
claration of  war  has  been  justified  by  obvious  political 
and  military  necessity.  The  advance  of  the  army  through 
the  passes  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Gundamnk,  which  the 
Ministers  rightly  described  at  the  time  as  a  wholly  suc- 
cessful result.  Their  adversaries  have  loudly  exulted  in 
the  unfortunate  events  which  followed  ;  but  they  would 
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find  it  difficult  to  persuade  Parliament  either  that  peace 
ought  not  to  have  been  made,  or  that  the  war  ought  not 
to  have  been  resumed  when  the  treaty  was  treacherously 
violated.  On  this  and  on  other  points  the  true  line  of  de- 
fence of  the  Government  is  indicated  in  a  singularly  able 
speech,  since  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  some  time  since  addressed  to  a  Conservative 
meeting  at  Edinburgh.  , 

The  financial  business  of  the  Session  will  not  be  un- 
important, and  it  is  understood  that  the  Chancellor 
OP  the  Exchequer  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  financial  policy.  The  legislative  energies 
of  the  Government  will  be  best  employed  in  passing 
the  Criminal  Code  which  the  Attorney-General  unwil- 
lingly postponed  in  the  last  Session.  Lay  members 
will  not  view  with  favour  the  efforts  of  professional  critics 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  great  and  useful  reform 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  theoretically  and  minutely 
perfect.  If  the  Bill  is  passed,  with  or  without  amendment, 
it  will  form  an  invaluable  model  for  codes  which  may 
simplify  more  abstruse  branches  of  the  law.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his 
desire  to  pass  it.  All  anticipations  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings in  legislation  or  policy  are  unfortunately  con- 
tingent on  the  ability  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
exercise  its  functions.  The  Irish  malignants  have  already 
I  threatened  to  impede  or  prevent  the  transaction  of 
business  until  demands  which  they  know  to  be  im- 
practicable are  conceded  by  Parliament,  It  will  of 
course  be  proper  to  pay  serious  attention  to  any  measures 
which  may  be  suggested  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Ministers  may 
)equire  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  some  of  the  remedies 
which  they  may  have  applied.  Projects  for  exempting 
tenants  from  liability  to  rent,  and  for  the  wholesale  con- 
version of  occupiers  into  owners,  though  they  cannot  be 
:  jrionsly  entertained,  may  probably  serve  as  occasions  for 
obstruction.  The  experience  of  late  Sessions  proves  that 
efforts  to  render  Parliamentary  government  impossible 
can  neither  be  safely  despised  nor  easily  counteracted.  The 
Ministers  may  perhaps  derive  some  consolation  for  the 
annoyance  which  they  will  share  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  disgust  and  indignation  which  will  be  excited 
against  the  probable  allies  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  next 
election.  At  Sheffield  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  voted  for  a 
follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  had  expressly  rejected 
1  aeiv  overtures.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  Oxford  paid  signifi- 
cant compliments  to  the  faction,  which  seems  likely  to  re- 
sume its  former  political  connexion.  It  may  perhaps  not 
be  for  the  interest  of  candidates  who  rely  on  the  Home 
Mule  vote  in  English  towns  that  the  obstructives  should 
immediately  before  the  dissolution  have  made  themselves 
Liaiversally  odious. 


THE  DE  FREYCINET  MINISTRY. 

^  DE  FREYCINET'S  Ministry  will,  to  all  appear- 
_LtI  •  ance,  be  M.  Waddington's,  written  a  little  larger. 
It  will  be  quite  as  much  distrusted  by  the  extreme  Left, 
iin&  somewhat  more  distrusted  by  the  Left  Centre.  By 
way  of  compensation,  it  will  find  a  more  decided  support 
among  the  deputies  of  the  advanced  Left.  Too  much 
stb'$,  however,  must  not  be  set  even  on  this  gain,  for  the 
.  .forts  that  are  being  made  to  construct  a  homogeneous 
■  ,;rnority  out  of  the  advanced  and  the  pure  Left  are  said  to 

•  L-stined  to  failure,  by  reason  of  the  unwillingness  of 
t  iH  advanced  Left  to  separate  themselves  definitively  from 
i  '.io  extreme  Left.  In  that  case,  the  new  Ministry  will 
i  nn  just  the  same  risks  as  the  Ministry  it  has  displaced. 
]  i  vail  continually  have  to  be  calculating  whether  the  di- 
visions known  to  exist  among  its  adversaries  will  more 
t.han  balance  the  divisions  suspected  to  exist  among  its 
ir.cnds.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  beaten  by  a  direct 
vote  ;but,  after  recent  experience,  this  prospect  yields  but 

anty  comfort.  M.  Waddington  was  never  beaten  by  a 
direct  vote,  but  he  had  to  leave  office  all  the  same. 

The  declaration  which  M.  de  Freycinet  read  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  end  of  last  week  was 
inmied  on  the  principle  of  saying  as  little  as  possible  that 
could  compromise  or  commit  its  authors.  The  policy  of 
the  late  Cabinet  is  to  be  carried  out  with  an  additional 
spice  of  vigour.  There  are  to  be  rather  more  dismissals 
in  the  public  offices,  and  the  reactionary  element  in  the 


magistracy  is  to  be  definitively  got  rid  of.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  device  which  has  the  merit  of  not  attacking 
the  principle  of  irremovability.  The  judges  are  to  hold  their 
oiiices  by  the  same  tenure  on  which  they  hold  them  now  ; 
but  the  Government  has  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
are  a  great  many  more  judges  than  are  wanted,  and  that, 
in  deference  to  a  sound  economy,  a  certain  number  of 
them  must  at  once  be  suppressed.  The  natural  way  to 
do  this  would  be  to  appoint  no  more  judges  until  succes- 
sive deaths  have  brought  down  their  numbers  to  the 
desired  point.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  death  cannot  be 
trusted  to  take  off  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  and  to 
leave  Republicans  alone,  the  process  of  reduction  is  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  number  of  magistrates 
needed  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  is  identical 
with  the  number  of  magistrates  whose  political  principles 
are  of  the  right  sort.  When  the  cumberers  of  the 
ground  have  been  got  rid  of,  there  will  remain  just  as 
many  vigorous  young  saplings  as  are  needed  to  do  the 
work  of  the  courts.  It  will  be  curious  if,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  raise  the  staff 
to  its  old  numbers.  To  get  rid  of  a  judge  you  dis- 
like without  trenching  on  the  principle  that  judges  hold 
office  during  good  behaviour  would  be.  a  triumph  of 
political  ingenuity,  if  it  could  be  repeated  whenever  it  is 
convenient.  As  a  certain  minimum  allowance  of  judges  is 
indispensable  to  the  business  of  the  country,  the  experi- 
ment is  probably  about  to  be  tried  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
If  its  real  object  were  the  same  as  its  professed  object,  its 
success  might  be  less  doubtful.  To  remove  from  the  Bench 
any  magistrates  who  allow  their  political  sympathies  to 
wax'p  or  colour  their  administration  of  justice  would  be 
easy  enough  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  so 
modest  a  measure  would  at  all  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  a  purification  is  demanded.  That  purpose  is  pro- 
bably the  far  more  essential  one  of  providing  places  for 
Republican  seekers  for  office ;  and  a  judge's  political 
antecedents  must  be  remarkably  pure  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  his  post  would  be  better  filled  by  an  advanced 
Republican.  So  powerful  a  bureaucracy  as  that  of  France 
will  fight  stoutly  against  the  application  of  the  American 
principle  of  dividing  the  spoils  at  the  accession  to  office  of 
each  new  Ministry  ;  but,  to  all  appearance,  it  will  fight  in 
vain. 

The  only  question  that  can  be  said  to  divide  public 
attention  with  the  reconstitution  of  the  civil  service  is 
the  war  which  the  new  Cabinet  seems  resolved  to  wage 
with  the  Church.  M.  Ferry  has  introduced  another 
Education  Bill,  which  aims  at  rendering  to  elementary 
education  the  same  service  that  his  former  Bill  proposed 
to  render  to  superior  education.  The  difficulties  which 
this  second  scheme  may  encounter  are  of  a  more  serious 
kind  than  those  which  await  the  Bill  which  has  been 
made  famous  by  its  seventh  clause.  The  Government  pro- 
pose to  secure  freedom  for  the  higher  education  by  the 
simple  process  of  closing  the  schools  which  they  dislike. 
Superior  education  is  self-supporting.  The  parents  pay 
for  it;  and,  as  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  wish  their  sons 
to  have  it,  they  may  be  trusted  to  pay  for  it  in  the  State 
schools,  provided  that  they  can  be  jurevented  from  paying- 
for  it  in  clerical  schools.  Elementary  education,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  self-supporting,  and  if  the  question  is 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  parents,  there  is  not  much  doubt 
what  their  choice  will  be.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  send 
their  children  to  such  schools  as  they  like,  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  pay  money  to  send  them  to  schools  which  they 
do  not  like.  A  system  of  education  which  is  to  drive  the 
Church  out  of  the  field  must  not  be  content  with  pro- 
viding a  lay  school  in  every  commune,  or  even  with 
shutting  up  every  clerical  school.  It  must  make  attendance 
at  the  lay  school  compulsory ;  and,  in  order  that  the  change 
shall  not  be  dangerously  unpopular,  it  must  ensure  that 
this  compulsory  attendance  shall  cost  the  parent  nothing. 
It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  know  in  what  way  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  will  affect  the  French  taxpayers.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  cost  will  be  very  great.  Englishmen 
are  feeling  something  of  what  the  expense  of  education 
means,  though  with  us  compulsion  is  nothing  like  universal, 
and  the  schooling  is  in  part  paid  for  by  the  parents.  In 
France  compulsion  is  to  be  universal,  and  the  parents  are 
to  pay  nothing.  Under  this  system  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  that  cheapness  which  Mr.  Arnold  not  long  since  re- 
commended to  our  imitation  will  quickly  disappear,  and 
the  outlay  per  child  will  rapidly  rise  to  those  more  magnifi- 
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cent  proportions  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country. 
It  might  seem  that  this  is  a  change  which  so  frugal  a  nation 
as  the  French  will  greatly  dislike ;  but  against  the  cost, 
which  will  certainly  not  please  them,  must  be  set  one  or 
two  counter  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill 
will  create  a  great  number  of  new  posts,  and  the  active 
goodwill  of  expectant  officials  may  go  some  way  to  make 
up  for  the  passive  dislike  of  the  people  who  will  have  to 
find  their  salaries.  In  the  next  place,  the  French  are  ac- 
customed to  have  a  great  deal  done  for  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  provided  that  they  see  and  feel  that  something  is 
being  done,  they  may  not  be  very  keen  torealize  that  it  is  being 
done  for  them  at  their  own  expense.  In  the  present  case 
they  will  see  that  their  children  are  being  educated  for 
nothing ;  and  to  parents  the  benefit  of  this  process,  while 
it  lasts,  will  greatly  outweigh  the  loss  they  will  sustain  as 
taxpayers. 

The  Extreme  Left  seem  likely  to  be  gratified  by  the 
revival  of  a  regulation  dating  from  1830,  which  directs 
the  military  authorities  to  address  all  officers  as  "  Mon- 
"  sieur,"  with  the  title  belonging  to  their  professional  rank. 
General  Far  re,  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  has  acted  upon 
this  rule,  and  directed  a  letter  to  "  M.  le  General 
"  d'Acmale."  This  is  a  very  small  advance  towards  that 
true  Republic  under  which  he  would  be  addressed  as 
"  General  H.  Capet  "  ;  but  still  it  is  an  advance,  and  as 
such  the  extreme  Left  are  pleased  and  the  advanced  Left 
profess  to  be  pleased.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
men  like  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Freycinet  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  imprudence  of  alienating  moderate  politicians 
from  the  Republic  by  devices  which  only  serve  to  show 
how  nianv  Frenchmen  still  set  a  value  on  titles  of 
nobility.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  will  be  no  sufferer 
by  this  official  cancelling  of  his  ordinary  designation. 
Whether  General  Farre  calls  him  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  call  him,  or  revives  a  designation  which  will 
never  be  used  outside  the  War  Office,  he  will  still  be  a 
great  noble  and  a  prince  of  the  blood.  But  the  fact 
that  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  de  Freycinet  make  themselves 
parties  to  petty  insults  of  this  kind  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  they  cannot  really  approve  of  them.  It 
shows  the  singular  bondage  to  the  extreme  Left  into 
which  the  French  Government  is  falling  ;  a  bondage 
which  has  not  even  the  advantage  of  entailing  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  more  the  distinction  be- 
tween M.  de  Freycinet  and  such  men  as  M.  Cl£menceau, 
M.  Brisson,  or  M.  Madier  de  Montjau — who  is  now  one  of 
the  Questors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — is  accentuated 
the  more  persistently  the  extreme  Left  will  ask,  Why 
do  we  govern  France  by  our  agents  ?  if  these  men  are 
only  our  servants,  let  us  send  them  about  their  business 
and  do  the  work  ourselves. 


PLAIN  WHIG  PRINCIPLES. 

A SOLEMN  protest  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  behalf 
of  "  plain  AVhig  principles  "  is  unintentionally  amus- 
ing and  indirectly  instructive.    The  moderate  Liberals, 
some  of  whom  perhaps  still  call  themselves  Whigs,  are 
with  good  reason  alarmed  and  offended  by  the  violence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  congenial  followers.    Sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  compelled  cither  to  swallow  their  con- 
scientious scruples  or  to  secede  from   a   party  which 
threatens  to  become  revolutionary.    In  the  meantime,  a 
writer  who  represents  the  most  ancient  and  orthodox  sec- 
tion  of  their  body  only  calls  attention  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Whigs  when  he  endeavours  to  reassert  their  ancient 
supremacy.    Although  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  of 
democracy  can  only  be  arrested,  if  at  all,  by  the  union  of 
those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  existing  Constitution, 
the    Edinburgh  Reviewer   anxiously  repels  the  alliance 
of  the  former  adversaries  of  his  party.      On  the  issue 
which  will  decide  the  general  election  he  echoes  with 
servile  imitation  the  phrases  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.    It  is  not  long  since  the  Edinburgh  Rcviexo 
denounced  with    argumentative   vigour   the  Bulgarian 
agitation  and  the  support  which  was  given  by  violent 
Liberals  to  Russian  aggression.     It  appears  that  plain 
Whig  principles  now  include  apprehension  of  personal 
government,  and  objection  to  an  imaginary  policy  which 
is  called  Imperialism.    If  plain  Whigs  are  really  opposed 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Government,  their  co- 
operation with  the  Radicals  will  not  be  less  welcome 
because  they  are  not  reconciled  to  the  Birmingham  form 


of  government,  or  to  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment. 
The  article  begins  with  a  quotation  from  a  letter  in  which 
Lord  Russell,  then  far  advanced  in  years,  foretold  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Liberal  party  on  Whig  principles. 
It  is  interesting,  but  not  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
typical  representative  of  the  party  still  recited  in  the 
decline  of  his  faculties  the  formula  which  had  served  him 
for  a  creed  through  life.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  revival  of  the  Whig  organization.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  has  lately  published  a  confession  of  political 
despair  ;  and  the  younger  members  of  the  party  are  con- 
tent to  exchange  the  influence  of  rank  and  title  for  the 
permission  of  Liberal  election  managers  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  Radical  constituencies.  If  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
shares  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  his  family,  ho  must 
differ  from  his  intended  colleague  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  The  Whig  candidate 
is  more  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  current  of  political 
change  than  the  Radical  to  be  hampered  by  the  scruples 
of  the  Whigs. 

The  Whigs,  when  they  existed,  were  often  and  justly 
compared  to  the  Left  Centre  of  French  Assemblies.  A  long- 
quotation  in  the  Review  from  one  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  valu- 
able pamphlets  contains  the  statement  that  in  France  "  the 
"  Extreme  Left  has  proved  itself  greatly  inferior  to  the 
"  Left  Centre  in  the  higher  political  virtues."  He  adds 
that  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
Mr.  Stansfeld  belong  to  the  English  Left  Centre,  and 
that  "  to  drive  them  into  becoming  the  left  wing  of  the 
"  Right  Centre  would  bo  an  act  of  political  suicide  worthy 
"  only  of  Spanish  revolutionists."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  are  pro- 
perly classified  as  belonging  to  the  English  Lett  Centre. 
There  is  at  present  no  question  of  excluding  from  the 
Liberal  party  those  who  share  their  opinions.  Even  the 
Whigs  are  for  the  moment  tolerated,  if  they  consent,  with 
the  Edinburgh.  Reviewer,  to  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of 
Imperialism  and  turbulent  foreign  policy.  As  soon  as 
they  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  they  will  be 
repudiated  by  their  Liberal  allies.  In  the  days  of 
Louts  Philippe  it  was  a  commonplace  saying  that  France 
was  Left  Centre.  A  modified  form  of  the  same  doctrine 
was  at  a  later  period  propounded  by  M.  Thiers  when 
he  declared  that  the  Republic  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  divided  Frenchmen  the  least.  The  Left 
Centre,  with  its  political  virtues,  is  now  relegated  into 
insignificance,  after  governing  France  for  a  year.  The 
Republic,  instead  of  uniting  parties,  has  both  multi- 
plied factions  and  rendered  them  more  utterly  intole- 
rant of  one  another.  Extreme  democracy  is  advancing 
with  rapid  strides ;  and  successive  Ministers  struggle  in 
vain  to  check,  by  alternate  resistance  and  compliance,  the 
irresistible  pressure  which  urges  them  forward.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  countries  is  that  there  is 
still  in  England  a  Conservative  party  which  has  not,  as  in 
France,  retired  in  hopelessness  from  the  political  conflict. 
Plain  Whigs  and  Moderate  Liberals  cannot  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  constituencies. 
Their  political  virtues  will  not  avail  them  at  elec- 
tions. They  have  hitherto  allowed  themselves  to  be 
directed  by  the  extreme  members  of  the  party  ;  and 
if  they  ultimately  rebel  against  their  imperious  asso- 
ciates, they  must  look  for  support  in  some  other  quarter. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  almost  all  moderate  Liberals 
belong  to  the  educated  classes,  and  that  they  aire  therefore 
a  fraction  of  a  small  minority.  Demagogues  not  un- 
frequently  affect  to  deny  their  existence,  because  their 
numerical  strength  bears  no  proportion  to  their  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority. 

While  the  Left  still  recognizes  its  Centre,  it  is  for  p. arty 
purposes  extremely  convenient  to  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuencies on  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  would  havo 
been  little  understood  even  if  they  had  not  been  obscured 
by  violence  and  misrepresentation.  The  purist  of  the  Edin- 
burgh is  apparently  ready  to  vote  for  candidates  who  will 
repeat  the  popular  clamour  against  the  Berlin  Treaty  and 
the  Afghan  war.  Those  who  agree  with  him  well  know 
that  the  questions  in  dispute  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  political  principles  ;  but  a  majority  returned  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  foreign  politics  would  sur- 
vive to  render  practicable  the  revolutionary  changes  which 
he  has  at  various  times  threatened.  The  introduction  of 
universal  suffrage,  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church,  instalments  of  Home  Rule,  and  perhaps  the  com- 
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pulsory  expropriation  of  landowners  would  be  practical, 
if  not  logical,  consequences  of  a  decision  that  the  Afghan 
war  was  unnecessary.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  asserts,  the  Church  of  England  is  in  no  danger 
from  the  Whigs ;  but  the  danger  which  impends 
over  the  Scotch  Establishment  commenced  with 
Lord  Hartington's  wanton  declaration.  The  Whig 
leader  of  the  Radicals  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  an  attack 
on  the  Scotch  Establishment  by  any  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  might  be  produced  on  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  advocate  of  plain  Whig  principles  evidently  be- 
lieves, not  without  reason,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  his  opinions  and  of  the  party  to 
which  he  imagines  himself  to  belong ;  yet,  by  way  of  con- 
ciliating the  evil  influence,  he  actually  expresses  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  the  next  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  Prime  Minister  of  moderate  opinions,  with 
the  revolutionary  leader  under  his  nominal  command, 
would  occupy  a  ridiculous  and  helpless  position.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  always,  and  especially  in  his  late  speeches, 
either  of  set  purpose  or  through  imperfect  appreciation 
of  logical  distinctions,  confused  politics  with  finance,  as 
when  he  declared  that  the  Alabama  payment  was  an  ex- 
traordinary charge,  but  that  the  cost  of  prepai*ations 
against  Russia  was  a  burden  properly  belonging  to  the 
year  in  which  it  was  incurred.  From  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Gladstone  would  dictate  to  his  un- 
equal colleagues  their  domestic  and  especially  their  foreign 
policy,  on  the  ground  that  all  measures  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  cost.  He  has  always  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  of  Perceval,  who  attempted  to  put 
Lord  Wellington  on  an  allowance,  which  he  was  not  to 
exceed,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Should  Mr. 
Gladstone  take  office  in  a  Government  which,  if  it  is 
formed,  will  owe  its  existence  to  his  efforts,  he  ought  to  be 
its  chief  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  Three  or  four  years 
of  his  administration,  which  would  be  directed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  country, 
would,  whatever  other  results  might  follow,  put  an  end  to 
plain  Whig  principles,  and  especially  to  the  principle  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  The  decay 
or  extinction  of  a  great  historical  party  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  rely  on  forces  which  have 
become  obsolete.  The  epitaph  of  the  party  is  contained 
in  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
political  pessimism.  The  utility  of  his  book  may  be 
reasonably  questioned  ;  but  some  critics  will  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  with  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  no  object 
except  to  say  what  he  thinks.  Some  men  of  ability  speak 
and  write  with  the  object  of  securing  partners  in  their 
discontent.  If  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  troubled  with  dis- 
agreeable reflections,  he  is  apparently  not  unwilling  that 
his  readers  should  share  his  dissatisfaction  with  limited 
monarchy,  with  public  meetings,  and  with  democracy. 


BIRMINGHAM  LIBERALS. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  know  their  own  busi- 
ness best,  though  strangers  might  have  supposed  that 
no  community  was  less  in  want  of  a  new  Liberal  Club. 
The  town  is  already  club-ridden  in  all  its  political  and 
municipal  affairs  ;  for,  by  dint  of  careful  organization,  the 
numerical  majority  effectually  excludes  the  most  wealthy 
and  most  highly  educated  part  of  the  population  from  any 
share  in  the  management  of  the  common  interests.  In 
that  happy  place  taxation  and  representation  are  wholly 
separated.  Probably  the  object  of  instituting  a  new 
Liberal  Club  is  to  divide  society,  in  private  as  in  public,  into 
two  separate  and  unfriendly  classes.  Even  in  London  there 
is  only  room  for  two  or  three  political  clubs,  while  in  pro- 
vincial towns  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  residents  in 
the  adjoining  districts,  find  it  convenient  to  meet  one 
another  as  neighbours  rather  thanas  partisans.  The  dominant 
party  at  Birmingham,  preferring  that  faction  should  affect 
all  the  relations  of  life,  are  perfectly  entitled  to  seclude 
themselves  from  all  society  in  which  they  could  learn  any- 
thing new.  To  cultivate  prejudice  and  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  instruction  is  to  ordinary  minds  a  condition  of  that 
part  of  happiness  which  depends  on  self-complacency.  To  a 
body  of  steady  believers  in  party  no  opening  ceremony 
could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  delivery  of  such 
speeches  as  those  which  might  be  anticipated  from  Sir  W.  | 


Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bright  at  the  dinner  of  last  Tuesday, 
j  The    orators  of  the  day   were   in  the   highest  deg'-eo 
l  unlike   one  another;  and  among  them  they  represented 
wjth  perfect  fidelity  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  Bir- 
mingham politicians. 

The  first  speaker  probably  regards  local  organization  as 
a  serviceable  instrument  in  the  great  task  to  which  he 
devotes  his  energies  with  an  entire  absence  of  fanaticism. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  could  not  but  approve  of  an  institution 
which  might  facilitate  the  management  of  elections, 
unless  indeed  he  reflected  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
Liberal  Association  are  more  than  competent  to  do  all  the 
party  work  which  can  be  needed  at  Birmingham.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  political  considerations,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  belong  to  a  Liberal  Club  if  the  subscrip- 
tion entitled  members  to  the  privilege  of  hearing  many 
speeches  as  brilliantly  amusing  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt's. 
His  epigrams  were  never  more  spai'kling,  nor  his  gaiety 
more  unflagging.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  one 
at  least  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition  is  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  depressed  by  the  complicated  misfortunes  which 
have  followed  and  illustrated  the  unprecedented  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  Government.  If  a  figure  of  speech  may  be 
borrowed  from  an  orator  who  can  well  spare  materials  of 
plagiarism,  the  Liberal  orators  have  two  bogeys  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  they  incessantly 
denounce ;  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  does  not  seriously  affect 
to  be  frightened  by  either  spectre.  He  indeed  anticipates 
with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  proving  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  country, 
is  in  a  bad  financial  condition ;  and  he  reached  the  climax 
of  hilarity  when  he  quoted  from  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent a  lugubrious  statement  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  English  army  in  Afghanistan.  There  was  a 
certain  want  of  skill  in  the  confession  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  speech  that  the  orator  had  been,  as  he  professed, 
unconsciously  jocular.  Humour,  said  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
is  the  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  ideas,  and  it  neces- 
sarily arises  from  a  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the 
Government  with  its  pretensions.  "  No  doubt  nothing 
"can  be  more  incongruous  than  that ;  but  then  the 
"  humour  of  the  situation  is  their  creation  and  not  mine." 
Shakspeare's  jesters  were  familiar  with  the  trick  of 
attributing  to  the  objects  of  their  ridicule  the  merit  of 
their  own  satirical  humour.  The  fool  offered  King  Lear 
his  bauble,  on  the  ground  that  in  giving  away  his  kingdom 
he  was  the  greater  fool  of  the  two.  It  would,  for  rhetorical 
purposes,  have  been  better  to  affect  unbroken  gravity  than 
to  have  made  an  apology  for  witty  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
but,  unless  the  Liberals  of  Birmingham  have  become  dull 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  political  agitation,  they 
will  not  have  been  disposed  to  criticize  the  liveliest  and 
pleasautest  of  recent  public  speeches. 

Mr.  Bright,  though  he  also  has  great  command  of 
humour,  only  indulged  in  a  few  incidental  sarcasms.  The 
most  remarkable  quality  in  his  speech  was  the  freshness 
which  he  contrived  to  impart  to  the  fiftieth  or  hundredth 
repetition  of  his  well-known  discourse  on  the  past  mei'its 
and  achievements  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  topic  was  suited  to  the  occasion,  for 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  Club  might  properly  wish  to 
be  persuaded,  if  they  were  not  fully  convinced  already, 
that  the  party  which  they  propose  to  cement  by  additional 
ties  has  in  former  years  done  invaluable  and  exclusive 
service  to  the  country.  As  almost  all  of  them  must  have 
heard  Mr.  Bright's  former  speeches,  they  probably  wel- 
comed the  mention  of  the  Test  Act  and  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation with  the  pleasure  which  a  dramatic  audience  finds 
in  the  production  by  a  favourite  actor  of  his  familiar 
points.  There  is  after  fifty  years  not  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  having  removed 
an  offensive  disqualification  imposed  on  the  members  of 
one  particular  sect ;  but,  if  modern  Liberals  would  reflect  on 
their  own  subsequent  conduct,  they  might  begin,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Bright,  to  suspect  that  the  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  exclusively  maintained  by  the  pre- 
judices of  a  bigoted  aristocracy.  Since  the  repeal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  more  especially  since  the 
so-called  Papal  Aggression,  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  as  representative  of  any  constituency 
in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Edward  Howard  sat  for  the 
family  borough  of  Arundel  until  it  was  disfranchised  ;  and 
the  popularity  of  Sir  John  Simeon  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
prevailed  for  a  time  against  religious  prejudice ;  but  there 
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have  been  but  one  or  two  other  exceptions  to  the  practical 
continuance  of  the  disability  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  removed  in  1829.  After  the  Test  Act  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  M.  Bright's  audience  expected  with  just  con- 
fidence the  usual  quotation  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington's 
rash  expression  of  his  simple  belief  in  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  Constitution  as  it  then  existed.  Canning 
had  repeatedly  said  the  same  thing  in  more  ornate 
language  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  many 
who  are  still  counted  as  Liberals.  The  Duke  dis- 
played a  want  of  judgment  and  foresight  in  failing 
to  discern  the  change  of  opinion  which  had  been  for 
some  time  proceeding,  and  which  was  suddenly  acce- 
lerated by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Whether 
his  undoubted  liability  to  error  is  at  the  present  day  very 
instructive  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  is  known 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  even  aware,  until 
he  was  surprised  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
that  he  had  said  anything  remarkable  or  imprudent.  All 
the  Tories  and  nearly  all  the  Whigs  had  held  the  same  be- 
lief during  all  his  political  life  ;  and  he  had  sincerely  shared 
the  common  opinion.  The  inference  from  his  miscalcula- 
tion is  that  political  changes  are  sometimes  desirable,  and 
not  seldom  unavoidable.  That  change  is  always  expedient 
is  a  much  more  questionable  generalization,  though  it  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bright. 

Sir  W.  Harcoort,  who  accurately  describes  himself  as 
a  moderate  Liberal,  announced  with  an  affectation  of 
cheerful  surprise  that  he  was  not  frightened  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  is  probably  still  less  suspicious  of  any 
revolutionary  tendencies  in  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
for  the  present  united ;  and  indeed  the  common  ground 
of  action  is  admirably  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in 
a  determination  to  turn  the  present  Government  out  of 
office.  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  speaking  on  the  same  day,  pro- 
tested against  the  demand  that  the  Opposition  should 
propound  any  policy  of  their  own  ;  yet  it  is  a  question  of 
some  interest  whether  a  Liberal  Government  will  repre- 
sent the  policy  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  or  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  reasonable  inquiries  that 
Lord  Granville  is  personally  responsible  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Granville  has 
never  pledged  himself  to  the  proposition  that  the 
complications  which  have  arisen  in  Eastern  Europe  or 
in  Asia  could  have  been  avoided.  If  he  succeeded  to  the 
administration  of  affairs,  he  would  probably  abstain  as  far 
as  possible  from  action  in  Turkey,  and  he  would,  like  the 
present  Government,  prosecute  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace.  The  differences  of  parties  on  foreign  politics 
are  essentially  occasional  and  transitory.  There  is  nothing 
Conservative  and  nothing  Liberal  in  the  Afghan  war  ;  but 
the  largest  political  issues  are  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  by  the  extreme  section  of  the  party.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
with  perfect  fairness,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  ob- 
taining proselytes  to  his  own  advanced  doctrines.  He  will 
not  rely  entirely  on  his  powers  of  persuasion.  The  Liberal 
Associations  which  are  spread  over  the  kingdom  will,  if 
they  succeed,  effect  a  more  organic  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution than  any  of  the  measures  which  were  recapitulated 
by  Mr.  Bright. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  VICTORIA. 

MB>.  BERRY  seems  no  longer  to  hold  that  supreme 
and  unquestioned  position  in  the  Victorian  democracy 
which  he  attributed  to  himself  when  in  England.  He  has 
not  secured  an  absolute  majority  for  his  Reform  Bill  even 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
entirely  under  his  control,  and  he  has  now  appealed  to  the 
constituencies  to  say  whether  they  are  prepared  to  force 
the  proposed  new  Constitution  down  the  throats  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  result  of  the  election  will  be  a 
very  fair  test  of  the  common  sense  of  the  electors.  That 
they  should  desire  a  reform  of  the  Constitution  is  natural 
enough.  They  have  to  wear  the  shoe,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  say  whether  and  where  it  pinches.  The  difference 
between  wisdom  and  folly  in  controversies  of  this  kind 
is  not  merely  that  the  wise  man  proposes  wise  changes, 
and  the  foolish  man  foolish  changes.  It  lies  in  this  more 
perhaps  than  in.  anything  else,  that  the  wise  man  sees 
when  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  getting  his  object, 
and  chooses  out  of  them  the  way  that  is  likely  to  irritate 


his  opponents  the  least.  Mr.  Berry  has  taken  the  very 
opposite  course  to  this.  He  has  apparently  framed  his 
Reform  Bill  on  the  simple  plan  of  putting  into  it 
everything  which  the  Legislative  Council  would  most 
like  to  keep  out  of  it.  It  is  hardly  denied,  even  by  the 
most  obstructive  members  of  the  Council,  that  some  modifi- 
cation of  their  powers  is  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony.  The  Upper  House  of  the  Victorian  Legislature 
now  wields  powers  greatly  exceeding  those  which  are 
wielded  by  the  English  House  of  Lords.  Both  these 
bodies  possess  the  theoretical  right  of  rejecting  any 
measure  that  the  Lower  House  may  send  up  to  them. 
The  difference  is  that  in  one  this  right  is  waived,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  exercised.  As  soon  as  the  House  of  Lords 
has  satisfied  itself  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  deter- 
mined that  a  particular  Bill  ought  to  pass,  and  that  it  is 
supported  in  this  determination  by  the  constituencies,  the 
House  of  Lords  takes  care  to  give  way.  Had  the 
Council  of  Victoria  been  equally  well  advised,  no  serious 
quarrel  need  have  arisen ;  and  had  Mr.  Berry  con- 
fined himself  to  discussing  remedies  for  this  in- 
convenience, no  one  could  reasonably  have  blamed  him. 
The  utmost  that  a  Second  Chamber  can  profitably  aim 
at  accomplishing  is  to  give  the  public  time  to  see  the  real 
meaning  of  the  measures  which  the  popular  Chamber  wishes 
to  see  adopted.  Its  veto,  to  be  useful,  must  be  in  fact, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  name,  a  purely  suspensive  veto. 
Provided  that  this  limitation  is  well  understood,  it  is  pro- 
bably better  that  it  should  not  be  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. There  are  changes  which  people  do  not  care 
enough  about  to  force  them  in  the  face  of  a  possible  quarrel 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  though  they 
would  insist  on  them  if  there  were  any  legal  means  of 
over-riding  the  vote  of  the  Upper  House.  If  how- 
ever, this  limitation  is  not  properly  understood,  there 
may  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  it  into  words.  Mr. 
Berry  contends  that  this  necessity  has  now  arisen  in 
Victoria,  and,  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  so, 
it  is  not  a  point  upon  which  the  judgment  of  home  observers 
is  likely  to  be  worth  much.  But  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  B  erry  has  framed  his  Reform  Bill  is  a  point  upon 
which  every  man  may  have  an  opinion.  The  proposed 
resort  to  a  plebiscite,  the  substitution  of  a  nominee  for  an 
elective  Council,  and  the  denial  to  the  Council  of  any  voice 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  are  points  which,  quite 
apart  from  their  own  intrinsic  demerits,  are  objectionable 
as  being  needlessly  revolutionary.  The  weak  point  in  the 
present  Constitution  is  the  absence  of  any  provision  for 
settling  in  the  last  resort  differences  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
Mr.  Berry  is  determined  to  destroy  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. If  the  Victorian  electors  have  any  political  aptitude, 
they  will  decline  to  blow  up  the  house  in  order  to  make  a 
door  through  a  particular  piece  of  wall. 

Mr.  Berry  and  his  colleagues  are  evidently  suffering 
the  usual  evils  of  prolonged  political  excitement.  When 
a  Prime  Minister  allows  himself  to  talk  about  bringing  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  Legislature  "  under  the  heel  of 
"  authority,1'  he  has  either  lost  his  temper  or  thinks  it 
expedient  to  pretend  to  have  lost  it.  Speeches  of  this  kind 
either  defeat  their  professed  purpose  or  go  immensely  be- 
yond it.  If  the  electors  of  Victoria  are  less  Radical  than 
Mr.  Berry  thinks  them,  they  will  prefer  to  entrust  the 
negotiations  for  constitutional  reform  to  a  Minister 
who  is  a  little  less  committed  to  the  rejection  of  everything 
short  of  the  whole  loaf.  If  their  Radicalism  fully  comes 
up  to  Mr.  Berry's  calculations,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
some  younger  demagogue  begins  to  talk  of  bringing  Mr. 
Berry  himself  under  the  heel  of  the  authority  which 
he  has  invoked.  The  people  of  Victoria  will  display  an 
ignorant  patience  of  taxation  which  would  shock  Mr. 
Gladstone  if  they  support  a  Government  which  declares 
that  what  it  wants  "  is  to  get  at  the  public  purse  in  a  free, 
"  easy,  and  accessible  manner."  A  more  candid  admis- 
sion of  a  desire  to  have  a  finger  in  other  people's  pockets 
has  seldom  been  made.  No  doubt  in  Victoria,  as  else- 
where, there  is  a  section  of  the  community  which  would 
like  to  feel,  with  another  Minister,  that  they  have  their 
hands  on  the  throat  of  capital.  But  capital  is  quickly 
gained  in  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Berry  has  underrated  the  hostility  of  the  men  who 
look  forward  to  becoming  wealthy  to  legislation  which 
would  aim  at  giving  their  riches  wings. 

The  Legislative  Council  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
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not  been  lost  upon  them.  The  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tives in  the  Assembly  has  indicated  what,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  be  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  two  Chambers.  He  would  first 
diminish  the  probability  of  a  dead-lock,  by  making  the 
Council  a  more  popular  body  ;  and  he  would  meet 
the  possible  failure  of  this  expedient  by  a  provi- 
sion that  when,  after  a  dissolution  of  both  Houses, 
no  arrangement  could  be  come  to  between  them,  the 
questions  at  issue  should  be  decided  by  a  joint  vote. 
In  this  way  the  wishes  of  the  popular  House  would  be 
sure  to  be  carried  out,  unless  the  majority  in  their  favour 
were  too  small  to  overcome  the  opposite  majority  in  the 
Upper  House.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  community  would 
not  suffer  if  a  change  which  failed  to  command  this 
amount  of  popular  support  had  to  stand  over  until  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  public  were  convinced  of  its 
necessity.  The  wisdom  of  the  Legislative  Council  would 
now  be  shown  in  publishing  as  widely  as  possible  their 
readiness  to  accept  a  Reform  Bill  of  this  kind.  What- 
ever there  is  of  moderation  or  good  sense  in  the 
colony  will  thus  be  enlisted  on  their  side.  Mr. 
Berry  cannot  deny  that  this  plan  would  perfect^ 
answer  the  professed  purpose  of  his  Reform  Bill ;  and 
if  he  has  another  and  unexpressed  motive  for  bringing 
forward  that  singular  measure,  it  is  well  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  avow  it.  The  Council  cannot  oppose  him  so 
effectually  as  by  letting  their  own  moderation  be  known  of  all 
men.  In  proportion  as  the  impression  that  the  Council  is  bent 
upon  retaining  the  absolute  veto  which  it  now  has  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  the  electors,  the  electors  will  be  disposed 
to  give  Mr.  Berry  the  support  he  asks  for ;  and  the  more 
complete  that  support  is,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  constitutional  revolu- 
tion he  wishes  to  bring  about.  The  way  to  disabuse  the 
electors  of  any  such  notion  is  to  repeat,  until  they  are  tired 
of  hearing  it,  that  the  Council  is  ready  to  concede  all  that 
is  neet  ;d  to  enable  the  work  of  legislation  to  go  o:i 
smoothly. 


THRIFT  AND  CONSOLS. 

f  1PHE  events  which  have  of  late  kept  Lord  Derby  apart 
-fi-  from  the  ordinary  course  of  political  conflict  are 
adding  very  materially  to  the  list  of  really  good  non- 
political  speeches.  For  the  most  part,  good  speeches  of 
this  kind  are  rare.  Eloquent  men  seldom  condescend  to 
make  them ;  men  who  are  not  eloquent  make  speeches 
indeed,  but  hardly  good  ones.  Lord  Derby,  whether 
he  is  dealing  with  politics  or  with  any  other  subject, 
is  not  eloquent,  but  he  never  makes  a  bad  speech.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  always  excellent — always  to  the  purpose, 
and  precisely  expressing  the  particular  shade  of  meaning 
he  wishes  to  express.  It  is  really  a  social  benefit  to 
have  Lord  Derby's  powers  turned  for  a  time  to  commer- 
cial and  economical  subjects.  He  may  not  always  be 
right  in  his  conclusions — as,  for  example,  when  the  other 
day  at  Huddersfield  he  unduly  depreciated  the  value  of 
our  export  trade  ;  but  he  is  always  right  in  his  method 
— always  careful,  that  is  to  say,  to  present  the  really  im- 
portant sides  of  the  subject  to  his  hearers  and  to  send 
them  away  with  some  idea  which  may  bear  fruit  later  on. 
His  speech  at  Liverpool  the  other  day  showed  this  latter 
quality  in  a  curiously  subtle  way.  Lord  Derby,  though 
he  is  for  the  moment  unconnected  with  either  political 
pnrty,  has  been  in  this  position  but  a  short  time,  and 
is  not  likely  to  remain  in  it  long.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, criticize  with  much  freedom  acts  or  omissions  of  the 
Conservative  Government  to  which  he  himself  was,  in  a 
pense,  a  party  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  last  in 
office  ;  and  he  is  probably  as  unwilling  to  speak  positively 
of  what  a  Liberal  Government  ought  to  do  as  though  he 
were  already  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition. 

But  for  this  he  would  no  doubt  have  given  a  more 
precise  application  to  his  remarks  about  the  distribution 
of  the  National  Debt  and  the  limitation  of  deposits  in 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  What  he  did  say  on  these 
subjects  pointed  very  plainly  in  a  particular  direction,  but 
he  did  not  state  in  so  many  words  what  this  direction 
was.  Indeed  he  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  conceal  it. 
He  sees  no  reason  why  Savings  Banks — it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  referring  to  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
as  there  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  as  regards  banks 
under  trustees — should  be  so  closely  tied  down,  both 


with  reference  to  the  amount  which  any  one  depositor 
may  hold  in  them  and  to  the  amount  which  any  one 
depositor  may  pay  in  during  a  year.  The  two  objections 
usually  made  to  an  increase  in  these  respects  seem  to  him 
of  no  weight.  Savings  Banks  will  never  interfere  with  the 
business  of  ordinary  banks ;  and,  if  they  did,  why  should 
the  State  secure  ordinary  banks  a  monopoly  which  would 
not  come  to  them  if  people  were  left  perfectly  free  to  place 
their  savings  where  they  like  ?  Nor  is  he  impressed 
by  the  danger  that,  if  the  State  held  so  much  money  at 
call,  all  the  world  might  wish  to  draw  out  their  de- 
posits at  the  same  time,  and  then  the  State  would  not 
have  the  means  of  paying  them.  Lord  Derby  might  have 
instanced  the  light  which  the  recent  depression  has  thrown 
upon  this  imaginary  danger.  In'  England  a  run  upon  the 
State  would  never  be  caused  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  sol- 
vency of  the  State.  It  would  always  be  the  result  of  a 
depression  so  general  and  long-continued  that  no  one 
would  have  any  money  to  leave  in  the  Savings  Banks.  If 
there  had  been  anything  in  this  latter  apprehension,  some 
trace  of  it  would  have  been  seen  during  the  last  year.  The 
depression  which  began  to  pass  away  in  1079  had  been  of 
almost  unexampled  length,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  Savings  Bank  accounts  would  be  likely  to  show  a 
cheek  in  the  growth  of  deposits  it  is  the  present.  Wages 
have  been  low,  work  has  been  slack,  and  as  there  has  been 
no  very  large  increase  of  pauperism,  the  working  classes 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  living  upon  what 
they  have  laid  by.  Yet  the  Liverpool  Penny  Savings 
Bank  Association  held  at  the  end  of  1879  36,000^  more 
than  they  held  at  the  end  of  1878,  and  the  number  of 
accounts  open  was  increased  by  1,700.  Probably  this  is 
the  experience  of  almost  all  Savings  Banks ;  and,  if  so,  it 
suggests,  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  that  with  many 
people  hard  times  have  been  treated  simply  as  a  motive  for 
more  than  common  economy.  People  who  have  not 
hitherto  thought  much  about  laying  by  money  are  forced 
to  think  of  it  then.  People  who  have  not  hitherto  thought 
much  about  their  savings  get  anxious,  and  try,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  get  a  little  beforehand  with  the  world. 
For  each  man  who  is  forced  to  draw  out  his  savings  there 
is  one  who  strives  harder  than  ever  to  keep  them  un- 
touched, or  another  who  is  startled  into  opening  an  account. 

There  being  no  force  in  the  reasons  commonly  given  for 
keeping  down  the  amount  of  deposits,  there  is  in  Lord 
Derby's  opinion  very  great  force  in  the  commonplace  that 
the  more  people  you  interest  in  keeping  things  quiet  the 
safer  the  social  system  would  be.  If  Lord  Derby  had 
meant  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  beyond  the 
propriety  of  allowing  a  depositor  to  hold  500L  in  all,  and 
to  deposit  100Z.  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  would  not 
have  spoken  the  next  sentence.  "  It  is  rather  a  trouble- 
"  some  business  for  a  poor  man  who  does  not  employ 
"  a  banker  to  buy  into  the  funds."  Undoubtedly  it  is 
rather  a  troublesome  business — so  troublesome  that  no 
poor  man  is  ever  likely  to  make  the  attemj)t.  But  why 
should  it  be  made  troublesome  ?  What  is  there  to 
prevent  Post  Offices — or,  say,  to  begin  with,  the  principal 
Post  Office  in  every  town — from  receiving  small  sums 
of  money  for  investment  in  Consols  ?  The  cost  of 
brokerage,  if  the  existing  Post  Office  servants  were  the 
brokers,  would  be  exceedingly  small,  and,  whatever  it 
was,  it  could  be  paid  by  stamps,  and  be  made  to  include 
the  cost  of  paying  the  dividends  when  the  depositor  did 
not  prefer  to  leave  them  to  accumulate.  All  the  advan- 
tages that  can  flow  from  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks  would  follow  with  still  greater 
certainty  from  the  extension  of  the  holding  of  Consols. 
The  sense  of  dignity  given  to  the  investor — and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  sense  of  participation  in  the  national  well- 
being — would  be  very  much  greater,  and  it  wonld  extend 
to  a  class  which  at  present  is  very  little  affected  by 
appeals  of  this  kind.  There  are  people  who  are  a 
little  above  putting  money  in  a  Savings  B;ink,  and 
who,  when  they  have  any  savings,  like  to  think  that 
they  are  invested  in  securities  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
in  which  the  savings  of  richer  men  are  invested.  They 
have  no  opportunity  of  buying  Consols,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  some  high-sound- 
ing and  fairly  promising  concern  which  is  perfectly  ready 
to  take  their  money  in  whatever  way  is  most  convenient 
to  them.  If  they  could  invest  it  in  Consols  with  no  more 
trouble,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  quite  willing  to  do  so. 
The  superiority  of  Government  security  is  not  unappre- 
ciated by  any  class  in  the  community  ;  it  is  when  they 
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have  to  decide  between  private  securities,  all  professedly 
offering  the  same  prospect  of  repayment,  and  only  differing 
in  the  amount  of  interest,  that  the  risk  of  being  led  astray 
becomes  so  great. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  the  means  of  investing  money 
securely  from  being  brought  to  everybody's  door  ?  It  has 
been  done  in  France,  and  done  with  most  excellent  results. 
That  the  opportunity  would  be  used  if  it  were  offered  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  statistics  of  Savings  Banks  deposits 
are  conclusive  on  this  point.  No  doubt  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  depositors  in  Savings  Banks  who  look 
upon  their  deposits  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  cur- 
rent account,  and  draw  out  and  pay  in  with  a  frequency 
which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  Consols.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  depositors  who  treat  their  savings  strictly 
as  an  investment  for  old  age  or  accident,  and  to  whom 
Consols  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  Savings 
Bank.  When  to  these  arc  added  the  class  which  does  not 
use  Savings  Banks,  but  might,  and  probably  would,  buy 
Consols,  the  number  of  probable  investors  becomes  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Why  is  it  that  even  Lord  Derby  seems 
unwilling  to  say  that  the  purchase  of  small  sums  of  Go- 
vernment stock  ought  to  be  made  as  easy  as  the  obtaining 
a  Post  Office  order  ?  Whatever  may  be  his  reason  for  not 
putting  it  into  words,  there  can  bo  no  question  that  this 
is  the  obvious  moral  of  his  speech.  In  the  Conference  on 
Thrift  which  is  to  be  held  next  week  at  the  Mansion-house 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  side  of  the  subject 
will  not  be  passed  over. 


PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

THE  South  London  District  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
ties Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  is 
a  body  which  cannot  be  complimented  upon  possessing 
an  elegant  title,  but  it  was  engaged  last  Wednesday 
night  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  very  great  public 
importance.  In  a  meeting,  held  appropriately  enough  at 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  Dr.  Buckxill,  who  is  known  as  an 
active  theorizer  as  well  as  a  practical  expert  in  the  matter 
of  mental  diseases,  brought  the  subject  of  private  lunatic 
asylums  before  his  fellow-members  of  the  Association.  The 
Lunacy  Laws  have  always  been  a  much-debated  subject, 
and  not  a  few  cases  of  late  have  served  to  turn  public 
attention  once  more  to  them.  The  propriety  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  regulations  actually  in  force  have  of  them- 
selves afforded  matter  for  controversy  sufficiently  warm. 
But  there  has  lately  been  added  a  considerable  suspicion 
as  to  the  actual  observance  of  these  provisions.  In  a  famous 
case  which  was  heard  immediately  before  and  immediately 
after  the  Long  Vacation,  the  Judge  noticed,  and  expressed 
his  displeasure  at  noticing,  that  the  legal  formalities  of 
the  medical  examination  had  been  by  no  means  punc- 
tiliously observed.  This  very  week  another  case  has  been 
heard  and  decided  which  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  elude 
even  the  not  very  stringent  provisions  which  at  present 
limit  the  power  of  incarceration.  A  person  was  charged 
with  receiving  lunatics  as  "  hysterical  patients,"  and  the 
charge  was  held  to  be  proved,  though  no  actual  mis- 
conduct appears  to  have  taken  place.  Such  facts  as  these, 
aud  others  which  are  constantly  occurring,  serve  to  keep 
up  the  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  exists  on  the 
subject.  No  sensible  person  supposes  that  the  practices 
of  brutal  ill  .treatment  of  lunatics,  or  of  wrongful  incar- 
ceration of  sane  people  from  interested  motives,  exist  on 
j  any  great  scale.  But  it  is  felt  that,  as  the  law  stands, 
there  is  not  sufficient  safeguard  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  things,  though  it  may  be  only  in  rare  and  isolated 

'  C4J>£3. 

Dr.  Bucknill's  address  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject 
oi  private  asylums,  the  question  of  certification,  which  is 
perhaps  of  even  more  practical  importance,  being  dismissed 
aa  too  large  for  immediate  handling.  The  speaker  took 
very  high  ground  in  his  condemnation  of  the  institutions 

l  lie  attacked.  He  asked  his  audience  whether  they  con- 
sidered it  right  "  that  diseased  and  helpless  persons  should 
"  be  confined  in  asylums  for  the  profit  of  individuals." 
As  the  audience  seems  to  have  consisted  in  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  such  asylums,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  several  of  them  declined  to  give  the  expected  answer 
to  the  question.    Speaker  after  speaker  rose  and  objected. 

)       One  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  no 


such  a  thing  nowadays  as  the  detontion  of  sano  peoplo 
in  lunatic  asylums.  Another  protested  against  "  clap- 
"  trap  and  scurrilous  articles"  on  the  subject.  But, 
though  the  discussion  excited  so  much  interest  that  it 
was  adjourned  to  admit  of  moro  thorough  treatment,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  one  really  attempted  to 
examine  Dr.  Bocknill's  proposals.  These  were  sweep- 
ing enough.  The  entire  abolition  of  private  asylums, 
the  consolidation  of  all  power  over  lunatics  in  the  hand-! 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  paupers,  and  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  persons  of  property,  were  some  of  the 
demands  of  this  thoroughgoing  reformer.  Unfortunately 
his  suggestions  seem  to  have  been  not  a  little  tainted  with 
the  spirit  of  over-generalization  by  which  thoroughgoing 
reformers  are  not  seldom  led  astray.  We  have  quoted  one 
of  his  phrases  ;  here  is  another  : — "  It  might  be  very  con- 
"  venient  to  the  Commissioners  that  lunatics  should  bo 
"  gathered  together  in  large  herds  or  groups,  but  it  was 
"  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  except  the  cus- 
"  todians."  Here  we  have  evidently  got  into  quite  a 
different  region  from  that  of  the  axiom  that  no 
private  individual  ought  to  make  profit  out  of  diseased 
and  helpless  persons.  This  latter,  if  it  is  to  bo 
taken  as  having  any  weight  at  all,  simply  means 
that  not  only  the  function  of  guarding  lunatics,  but  all 
sorts  of  other  functions,  must  bo  taken  up  by  Government. 
We  must  abolish  private  schools,  private  hospitals,  private 
legal  and  medical  practitioners,  and  so  forth.  Reforms 
urged  on  principles  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  find  wide 
acceptance ;  and,  had  the  private  asylum  keepers  been 
wise,  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  their  enemy  adopting 
such  a  line  of  argument.  As  for  the  other  remark,  about 
lunatics  in  herds,  it  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  theory 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  for  which  we  doubt  not 
that  Dr.  Bucknill  has  plenty  to  say,  but  which  is  evi- 
dently a  matter  for  expert  argument,  and  can  hardly,  as 
thus  enunciated,  be  considered  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  general  discussion  of  the  question.  If  it  means  any- 
thing, it  is  as  decisive  against  the  large  public  asylums,  of 
which  most  people  approve,  as  against  the  large  private 
asylums,  of  which  many  people  disapprove.  It  may,  in 
short,  be  taken  as  pretty  certain  that,  if  the  question  of 
reform  is  to  be  successfully  approached,  it  must  be  ap- 
proached in  a  different  spirit  from  this. 

We  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  make  the  ques- 
tion purely  or  mainly  one  of  private  asylums  versus  public.  The 
former  institutions  have  indeed  certain  obvious  drawbacks, 
which  the  protests  to  which  we  have  referred  by  no  means 
explain  away.  Their  existence  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
survival  of  the  old  barbarous  practice  of  "  begging  fools  " 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
prietors are  directly  concerned  in  detaining  their  unfortu- 
nate guests  cannot  be  ignored  or  pooh-poohed.  But,  on. 
the  other  hand,  private  asylums  are  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases  a  blessing  both  to  sensitive  patients  and  to  sensitive 
relations  of  patients.  They  admit  perhaps  of  greater  in- 
dividual care  than  large  public  institutions,  while  they  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  a  large  number  of 
small  public  institutions  which  would  be  infinitely  costly. 
The  possibility,  moreover,  of  eluding  judicious  and  fre- 
quent inspection  is,  or  ought  to  be,  very  small.  But  the 
great  point  of  importance  is  that  no  person  shall  be  sent  to 
these  establishments  or  to  any  establishments  who  is  not 
a  lunatic,  and  it  is  this  point  upon  which  at  present  public 
opinion  is  dissatisfied.  It  is  a  truism  (though  one  the 
truth  of  which  the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums  are 
naturally  loth  to  admit)  that  with  a  large  class  of  persons 
to  send  them  to  a  madhouse  is  to  ensure  that  in  a  very 
short  time  they  shall  be  genuinely  mad.  How  to  obviato 
this  danger  is  the  crux-  The  problem  has  at  present  been 
solved  in  a  sufficiently  English  fashion  by  avoiding  its 
solution  altogether.  The  present  systom  of  certification  is 
about  as  rational,  and  may  be  as  effective,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Bridlegoose's  system  of  dice-throw- 
ing would  be.  Even  the  emendations  in  it  proposed 
by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  leave  it  much  as  they 
found  it.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  a  doctor  in  actual 
practice  does  not  of  necessity  prove  him  to  possess  any 
acquaintance  with  the  subtle  and  terrible  phenomena  of 
mental  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  lay  public  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  professional 
"  mad  doctors  "  are  not  much  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  or- 
dinary practitioner  whose  experience  is  confinedfor  the  most 
part  to  whooping-cough  and  broken  heads.  The  only  person 
who  would  be  really  satisfactory  as  an  arbiter  of  the 
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liberty  or  imprisonment  of  his  fellows  would  be  the  ideal 
Phronimos  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  practically  wise 
man  who  has  neither  theories  nor  prejudices.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  easy  to  put  one's  hand  on  a  few  hundred  or 
thousand  of  such  persons  at  a  moment's  notice.  We  have, 
however,  before  pointed  out  that  the  appointment  of  official 
examiners  for  the  purpose  of  certification  would  secure 
at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  good  administration. 
Despite  the  very  natural  outcry  of  the  private  lunatic 
asylum  keepers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  what 
has  to  be  guarded  against  is  much  more  the  in- 
terest which  in  this  case  may  lead  a  man  to  do 
wrong  knowingly  than  the  ignorance  which  may  lead 
him  unwittingly  into  error.  In  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics 
the  eagerness  of  relations  to  rid  themselves  of  an  expense 
and  a  trouble  is  balanced  by  the  professional  interest  of 
the  administrators  in  keeping  down  expenditure.  There  is 
no  such  balance  in  the  case  of  lunatics  of  a  higher  class. 
Nor  did  Dr.  Bucknjll  speak  a  whit  too  strongly  when  he 
said  that  the  deprivation  of  the  liberty  of  any  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  was  an  affair  for  the  State  alone.  Un- 
fortunately this  truth  is  fully  recognized  in  theory  already, 
though  it  is  singularly  blinked  in  practice.  The  certifi- 
cate, the  licensing  of  asylums,  the  inspection  of  them,  all 
vindicate  the  position  of  the  State  amply  as  far  as 
theory  goes.  Nor  do  private  asylums  of  themselves  at  all 
infringe  this  right.  The  State,  with  due  precautions, 
chooses  to  transfer  its  captives  to  certain  persons,  and  the 
only  tiling  to  be  contended  for  is  that  the  precautions  should 
be  sufficient  and  that  they  should  be  observed.  At  present 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  observed,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  are  far  from  sufficient.  It  would 
therefore  seem  more  reasonable  that  the  advocates  of 
lunacy  law  reform  should  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
this  point,  which  is  obviously  weak,  and  not  unlikely  to 
be  successfully  assailed,  rather  than  attack  another  point 
of  some  considerable  strength.  The  objections  to  private 
asylums  could  be  in  a  great  degree  done  away  with  by  the 
adoption  of  a  rational  system  of  certification,  while  even 
the  abolition  of  private  asylums  would  not  wholly  obviate 
the  dangers  of  the  present  mode  of  procuring  in  the  first 
place  the  confinement  of  a  lunatic. 


THE  NEW  EULES  FOR  THE  NAVIGATION  OF 
THE  THAMES. 

IN  the  year  1878  the  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels 
which  arrived  in  the  port  of  London  was  47,728,  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage  was  9,415,873  tons.  In  1877  the 
number  of  vessels  was  47,691,  the  tonnage  9,706,180 ;  and 
in  1876  the  number  of  vessels  was  44,822,  the  tonnage 
9,211,889.  These  figures,  to  which  we  have  previously 
drawn  attention,  show  not  only  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  Thames  traffic,  but  also  that  during  one 
year  of  great  depression  it  considerably  increased,  and 
that  during  another  year  of  equal  depression  there  was 
only  a  very  trifling  decrease.  With  anything  like  a  revival 
of  trade,  this  huge  traffic,  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Thames  Committee,  "  has  almost  outgrown  the 
"  capacity  of  the  river,"  will  be  largely  augmented,  and  will 
outgrow  it  altogether ;  and  as,  unfortunately,  the  narrow 
and  winding  channel  of  the  Thames  cannot  be  widened  or 
made  straight,  the  navigation  of  it,  already  extremely 
difficult,  will  be  even  yet  more  difficult  and  dangerous. 
It  is  abundantly  clear,  then,  that  everything  should  be 
done  that  can  be  done,  by  the  promulgation  and  enforcement 
of  well-considered  rules  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  collision,  which  are  now  great,  and 
are  likely  to  become  greater.  Important,  however,  as  is  the 
question  of  how  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it 
might  never  have  attracted  notice  had  it  not  been  for  the 
collision  between  the  Bywell  Castle  and  the  Princess  Alice. 
The  result  of  that  catastrophe  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Thames  Traffic  Committee,  who  heard  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  in 
their  report  made  a  series  of  elaborate  suggestions  for  its 
better  management.  Of  some  of  these  suggestions  the 
Conservators  have  now  availed  themselves.  In  October 
last  they  provisionally  issued  rules  which  were  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  Objections  to  these  having  been  heard 
and  considered,  some  alterations  have  been  made,  and  the 
regulations  are  now  published  in  what  is  apparently  their 
final  form.     It  is  still  necessary  that  they  should  be 


sanctioned  by  an  Order  in  Council,  but  probably  this 
sanction  will  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  indicating  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Conservators  have  throughout 
treated  this  very  important  matter,  that,  when  they  first 
gave  forth  their  rules,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  a  very  simple  statement  in  comprehensible  language. 
They  had  to  say  that  certain  by-laws  with  sub-sections 
were  to  come  into  force  and  to  take  the  place  of  others 
which  were  to  be  repealed  ;  but  to  say  this  in  intelligible 
sentences  was  too  great  an  effort  for  them,  and  they  con- 
tentedly published  a  preamble  from  which  no  man  could 
gather  which  by-laws  were  to  come  into  operation  and 
which  were  to  be  done  away  with.  Now — with  the  aid 
presumably  of  some  law-writer  or  copying-clerk — they 
have  remedied  this  blunder,  and  have  contrived  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly.  For  the  rules  themselves  they 
are  but  in  a  small  degree  responsible,  since  they  have,  as 
has  been  said,  accepted  for  the  most  part  the  suggestions 
of  the  Committee,  and  have  made  only  the  alterations 
above  referred  to  and  some  others  of  no  very  great  im- 
portance. Judging  from  the  specimen  of  drafting  with 
which  they  have  favoured  the  world,  it  may  certainly  be 
held  to  be  fortunate  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  make 
large  changes  in  the  code  of  by-laws  prepared  for  them  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been  con- 
sistently true  to  their  well-earned  character  for  inertness, 
and,  contenting  themselves  with  small  alterations  and  re- 
arrangement, had  not  tried  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
further.  Unluckily  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  that  they  were  not  mere  registrars  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  they  could  to  some  extent 
form  opinions  for  themselves.  Accordingly  they  have 
struck  out  the  rules  which  that  body  proposed  for  the 
navigation  of  dumb  barges — i.e.  barges  managed  by  oars. 
Their  self-assertion  in  this  case  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  the  necessity  for  regulating  this  traffic  was 
shown  by  evidence  which  was  perhaps  stronger  than  any 
other  adduced  before  the  Committee. 

With  this  unfortunate  omission,  however,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Conservators  in  respect  of  the  code  which  is 
shortly  to  become  law  virtually  ends,  they  having  merely 
done  what  they  were  bid.  As  the  Committee  who  are  really 
answerable  for  the  new  rules  included  some  highly  com- 
petent men,  who  undoubtedly  took  much  trouble  with 
their  work  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  it  might 
well  have  been  expected  that  the  regulations  which  were  the 
result  of  their  long  and  careful  consideration  would  be 
satisfactory  ones.  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  com- 
menting on  their  Report,  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  expectation  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  there 
were  good  reasons  for  holding  that  some  of  the  proposed 
rules  were  bad  ones,  and  would  do  great  harm.  Now  that 
it  is  officially  announced  that  they  are  shortly  to  become 
law,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  again  drawing  attention 
to  the  evil  which  may  be  caused  by  them.  The  figures 
which  we  have  quoted  show  the  unparalleled  magnitude 
which  the  Thames  traffic  has  attained  ;  and  it  is  most 
urgent  that  some  heed  should  be  given  to  a  series  of  rules 
which  may  make  the  conduct  of  that  vast  traffic  even 
more  dangerous  than  it  is  now,  and  may  ultimately 
drive  one  class  of  vessels  from  the  river  altogether. 
We  believe  that  this  may  not  improbably  be  the 
result  of  the  code  which  is  now  to  come  into  force. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  its  authors  have 
been  guilty  of  grave  errors  both  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. They  might  have  laid  down  for  the  government  of 
the  river  a  broad  and  simple  rule  which  would  have  de- 
prived wrongdoers  of  all  excuse,  and  could  be  misunder- 
stood by  nobody.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  starboard 
or  right-hand  side  rule,  according  to  which  steamers  going 
down  stream  keep  to  one  side  of  the  river,  those  going  up 
to  the  other.  It  was  recommended  by  the  tribunal  which 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Committee.  With  one  dissentient  they  decided  against  it, 
on  the  ground  of  certain  objections  to  it  which  were  enu- 
merated in  their  Report.  To  any  general  ruleregulatingsuch 
navigation  as  that  of  the  Thames  there  are  certain  to  be  objec- 
tions, and  it  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  those  put  forward  by 
the  Committee  had  considerable  weight;  but, forcibly  stated 
as  they  were  in  the  Report,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  advantages  of  this  rule,  which,  if  properly  en- 
forced, could  hardly  fail  to  diminish  the  chance  of  collisions. 
The  true  cause  of  its  rejection  by  the  Committee  was  prob- 
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ably  the  inveterate  dislike  which  Englishmen  have  to  a 
uniform  and  comprehensive  act  of  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  one  of  the  regulations  suggested  by  the 
Committee,  which  is  identical  with  the  rule  for  vessels  J 
meeting  at  sea,  will  to  a  certain  extent  make  it  expedient 
for  ships  going  down  stream  to  keep  to  the  right-hand 
side,  and  for  those  going  up  stream  to  keep  to  the  left ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  making  this  legally  neces- 
sary, so  that  captains  and  pilots  who  navigate  their  vessels 
badly  will  find  it  far  easier  to  defend  their  misconduct 
than  they  would  if  an  imperative  law  existed  which 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  too 
much  to  hope  that  English  legislators  would  recommend  a 
broad  and  simple  enactment ;  but  certainly  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  they  would  avoid  positive  error,  and 
would  not  lay  down  rules  which  are  likely  to  cause  colli- 
sions. Unfortunately  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  is  what  the  framers  of  the  new  code  have  done.  Many 
of  their  regulations  are  taken  from  the  new  rules  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  and  in  one  case  certainly 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  what  effect  a  rule 
intended  to  apply  to  the  navigation  of  the  open  sea  may 
have  when  it  is  applied  to  the  navigation  of  a  crowded 
river.  By  the  new  code  steam-whistle  signals  are  largely 
introduced.  A  captain  may  intimate  by  one  short  blast 
of  the  steam-whistle  that  he  intends  to  direct  his  course  to 
the  right,  or  by  two  blasts  that  he  intends  to  direct 
it  to  the  left.  Whether  the  use  of  these  signals  will  tend 
to  make  accidents  at  sea  less  numerous  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  consider.  That  it  will  do  so  in  the  Thames  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  unlikely.  The  framers  of  the  rules 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  general  error  of  thinking 
merely  of  the  case  of  two  vessels  approaching  each  other, 
and  forgetting  that  many  other  vessels  may  be  close  to 
them.  With  several  steamers  very  near  him  a  captain 
ma}'  be  utterly  misled  by  a  whistle  signal  intended,  not 
for  him,  but  for  another  commander.  In  one  of  the  Thames 
reaches  there  are  sometimes  a  dozen  steamers  at  once,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  confusion  and  danger 
which  may  be  caused  when  on  a  dark  and  hazy  night 
bewildering  whistle  signals  resound  in  all  directions. 
This  grave  objection,  moreover,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  can  be  urged  against  the  provision  authorizing  the 
use  of  these  signals.  It  will  certainly  serve  as  a  safeguard 
for  the  delinquents,  already  sufficiently  numerous,  who 
will  not  obey  the  rule  of  the  road  ;  but  this  is  not  astonish- 
ing, for  the  new  code  seems  in  part  to  have  been  framed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  scope  to  ingenious 
defences. 

If,  however,  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  had  merely 
applied  the  new  regulations  for  ships  at  sea  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
sheltered  by  authority.  Unfortunately  they  have  not 
done  this,  but  have  invented  a  rule  of  their  own,  which 
is  not  unlikely  to  do  great  harm  by  driving  one  class 
of  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  Thames.  According 
to  the  existing  law,  when  two  vessels,  one  of  which  is  a 
steamer  and  the  other  a  sailing-ship,  are  proceeding  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steamer 
is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing-ship.  The  obvious 
justice  of  this  rule  needs  no  exposition.  The  present 
legislators  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  improve  on  it, 
and  have  added  to  it  a  rider,  which  is  so  remarkable  that 
we  give  it  verbatim.  They  lay  down  that  "  If,  owing  to 
"  causes  beyond  the  control  of  those  navigating  the  steam- 
"  vessel,  it  is  unsafe  or  impracticable  for  the  steam-vessel 
"  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing-vessel,  she  shall 
"  signify  the  same  to  the  sailing-vessel  by  four  or  more 
"  blasts  of  the  steam-whistle  in  rapid  succession,  as  men- 
"  tioned  in  Rule  [18] ;  the  sailing-vessel  shall  then  keep  out 
"  of  the  way."  The  language  of  this  extraordinary  clause 
is  well  worth  notice.  The  legislators,  be  it  observed, 
have  used  the  word  "impracticable,"  one  of  the  most 
vague  in  the  English  language.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
means  impossible  ;  but  those  who  chose  it  can  hardly  have 
intended  it  to  bear  this  meaning  ;  for,  if  it  does,  the  Rule 
states  simply  that  a  steamer  shall  not  get  out  of  the  way 
when  she  cannot  get  out  of  the  way.  As  well  enact  that  a 
steamer  shall  not  be  required  to  proceed  along  a  high- 
road. But  the  word  impracticable  is  not  always  used  in 
this  strict  sense,  being  sometimes  meant  to  indicate,  not  ab- 
solute impossibility,  but  very  great  difficulty  ;  and  probably 
it  was  intended  to  have  some  such  signification  as  this  by 
framers  who  seem  intentionally  to  have  used  an  uncertain 
word.    Even  when  this  interpretation  is  put  on  their  rule, 


however,  it  still  remains  an  absurdity.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  course  to  be  followed  when  it  is  "  unsafe  or  im- 
"  practicable  "  for  the  sailing-vessel  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and,  therefore,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  difficulty  for 
both  vessels,  that  which  has  the  least  power  of  locomotion 
is,  according  to  this  enactment,  to  keep  clear  of  the  other's 
course.  So  monstrous  a  provision  will  no  doubt  be  tem- 
pered by  a  Court  of  law,  which  will  virtually  supply  what 
the  legislators  have  left  wanting ;  but,  even  when  freed 
from  preposterous  anomaly,  the  clause  will  still  have  a  bad 
effect.  It  will  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  captains  of 
steamers  to  do  that  which  a  great  many  of  them  are  only 
too  willing  to  do  already — namely,  to  refuse  to  give  way  to 
sailing-ships.  Although,  under  the  present  law,  steamers 
are  required  to  keep  out  of  the  path  of  the  latter,  they 
very  frequently  do  not,  the  captains  rightly  judging  that, 
even  with  the  law  on  their  side,  the  masters  of  other 
vessels  will  prefer  to  avoid  collisions.  With  this  clause  to 
aid  them,  wrongdoers  will  become  more  reckless  than  ever. 
Hen  are  careless  enough  with  a  strict  law,  and  what  are 
they  likely  to  be  when  the  law  has  deliberately  been  made 
vague  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  hard  indeed  if  after  a 
collision  the  captain  of  a  steamer  cannot  produce  some 
evidence  that  it  was  "  unsafe  or  impracticable"  to  get  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  though  the  Courts  will  of  course  en- 
deavour to  do  justice,  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  collision 
cases  will  be  increased,  and  too  often  it  will  be  impossible 
to  punish  the  true  offender.  The  probable  result,  then,  of 
the  new  rule  will  be  to  make  the  Thames  dangerous  for 
sailing-ships,  and  possibly  in  time  to  banish  them  from 
the  river  altogether.  This  result  we  believe  to  be  most 
undesirable.  Cargoes  to  a  huge  amount  are  still  carried 
by  sailing-ships,  and  probably  will  bo  carried  by  them  for 
some  time.  If,  however,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  exclude 
these  vessels  from  the  Thames,  the  project  should  have  been 
openly  stated  and  fully  discussed.  As  it  is,  a  sluggish  and 
feeble  official  body  has  given  its  facile  assent  to  a  grave 
innovation  the  full  bearing  of  which  its  members  probably 
did  not  in  the  least  understand. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  LITERATURE. 

"  rr>HE  stage  is  fashionable,  science  is  fashionable,  art  is  fashion- 
JL  able,  but  literature  is  not  fashionable,''  an  acute  American 
critic  of  English  society  wrote  last  year.  Is  it  not  true,  and,  what  is 
more,  does  not  literature  deserve  that  it  should  be  true  ?  Who  are  the 
lions  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkins  ?  Are  they  essayists,  novelists, 
poets  ?  or  are  they  uot  rather  the  professor  who  has  j  ust  demonstrated 
something  about  Bathybius,  the  actor  who  makes  people  laugh  or 
cry,  or  the  painter  whom  half  the  world  blesses,  while  the  other 
halt*  says  that  he  and  his  works  should  be  burned  ?  When 
Colonel  Newcome  came  to  town  he  sought  for  "  the  wits  "  in  the 
Cave  of  Harmony.  He  sought  for  the  wits,  and  he  found  Captain 
Costigan.  These  things  are  an  allegory.  The  wits  of  to-day  are 
no  more  literary  men  than  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cave  of 
Harmony.  The  people  who  "  please  the  town,"  as  the  old  writers 
say,  are  not,  in  the  old  sense,  men  of  letters.  These  used  to  be 
the  wits ;  now  the  wits  are  painters,  actors,  newspaper  reporters 
carried  to  a  higher  journalistic  power,  or  popular  preachers. 
Literature  has  ceased  to  be  witty,  and  therefore,  and  naturally,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable. 

Let  us  look  at  any  of  the  ages  when  literature  was  fashionable, 
and  when  men  of  letters  were  courted,  caressed  by  the  great,  and 
no  less  generally  known  and  stared  at  than  if  they  had  been  pro- 
fessional beauties.  The  characteristic  of  all  such  periods— that  of 
Anne,  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  earlier  Georges — was  the  familiarity, 
the  geniality,  the  accessibility  of  literature.  The  greatest  men  of 
genius  played  with  their  immense  powers,  and  set  them  to  sportive 
tasks.  They  came  down  into  the  market-place  or  the  coffee-house  ; 
they  met  all  comers,  refused  no  challenge,  and  quitted  them  like 
men.  The  light  literary  work  of  these  old  times  was  done  to  per- 
fection by  the  most  distinguished  men.  Swift,  Addison,  Steele, 
Pope,  Congreve,  and  the  rest,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be 
playful.  They  toyed  with  Saccharissa's  snuff-box,  and  with  the 
curls  of  Neasra's  poodle.  They  fought  honest  battles  with  Grub 
Street  in  the  open  air  of  literature.  They  poured  out  light  verse 
that  ladies  liked,  and  that  even  fops  admired  and  could  try  to 
imitate.  Every  gentleman  of  spirit  was  somewhat  of  a  man  of 
letters  then,  and  could  turn  an  epigram  or  a  compliment  in  verse. 
Even  the  fribbles  of  Moliere's  plays  are  more  interested  in  poetry 
than  in  scandal  or  lace.  The  very  best  literary  genius  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage  was  glad 
to  win  its  assistance.  In  short,  the  men  of  letters  did  not 
cease  to  be  men  of  the  world ;  while  men  of  the  world 
were  tempted  to  try  to  become  men  of  letters.  It  was  not 
odd,  then,  that  literature  should  be  fashionable.  Civilized 
people  must  have  some  intellectual  interest,  and  literature  supplied 
all  they  wanted.  Its  wit,  its  courtliness,  its  readiness  and  flexible 
force  met  them  everywhere.    Iu  controversy  Pascal  defeated  the 
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J<\  lifts  -with  a  laugh.  In  church  the  preacher  was  a  great  writer 
of  permanent  excellence,  like  Bossuet ;  or,  if  he  was  not  that,  he 
could  preach  a  gay  little  essay  or  sketch  a  character  almost  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  real  La  Bruyere.  In  the  shops  the  very  trades- 
men were  connoisseurs,  and  could  and  did  discuss  Etherege  or  Bom- 
sault  with  their  customers.  In  the  boudoir  or  the  ruplle  verses 
were  handed  round  as  bright  as  Pope's  or  as  smart  as  Venture's. 
In  the  coffee-houses  the  great  men  could  be  seen  and  heard. 
Literature,  in  fact,  had  taken  all  human  interests  for  its  province, 
was  adorning  them  all,  and  making  them  all  imperishable  in  im- 
mortal essays,  satires,  poems,  sermons.  Our  modern  literature  is 
comparatively  a  dowdy  drudge.  Satire  is  beyond  her  powers  ;  she  is 
ousted  by  specialists  from  most  of  the  field  of  human  life ;  she  mopes 
at  home  in  slippers :  she  does  not  go  out  into  the  world  in  the  peach- 
bloom  coat  of  Goldsmith  or  the  ruinous  Venice  lace  of  La  Fontaine. 
Literature,  in  short,  is  not  only  out  of  fashion,  she  is  in  a  decline. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  literature  at  a 
time  when  "  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  But  that 
sentence  of  the  Wise  Man's  contains  the  very  gist  of  the  charge 
against  modern  English  literature.  Authors  are,  indeed,  busy  with 
"making  books,"  rather  than  with  literary  composition  in  the  true 
and  old  sense  of  the  words.  A  glance  at  the  most  popular  books 
of  each  season  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  pessimistic  assertion. 
The  books  that  succeed  best,  apart  of  course  from  sermons,  are  of 
four  or  live  clashes,  and  are  chiefly  forms  of  journalism.  There  are 
pamphlets  or  tracts,  big  or  little,  on  "  questions  of  the  day."  Such 
works,  for  example,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  lieign  of  Jtno  (tts  it 
has  been  unkindly  styled)  about  the  Afghan  question  are  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  newest  and  most  advanced  or  most  reactionary 
theological  speculation.  These  things  aie  really  pamphlets  ;  they 
are  written  lor  the  minute,  rather  than  for  the  hour  or  the  day,  or 
we  may  say  that  they  are  monumental  leading  articles,  and  they 
live  but  for  the  life  of  a  leading  article.  The  fact  that  they  are 
bound  up  between  cloth  covers,  and  that  each  of  them  numbers  its 
four  or  live  hundred  pages,  makes  no  essential  difference.  Thus 
we  may  set  about  a  fourth  of  the  new  books  aside  as  pamphlets 
which  are  "  without  form,"  and  to-morrow  will  be  "  void  "  of  in- 
terest. 

The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  modern  books  which  are  not 
literature  consists  of  "  picturesque  reporting" — or  reportage,  as 
the  French  contemptuously  call  it — in  disguise.  The  picturesque 
reporter  has  plenty  of  fields  in  which  he  can  do  business  that  is 
profitable,  and  produce  matter  full  of  contemporary  interest,  but 
still  matter  that  lacks  the  form  and  stamp  of  literature.  The 
picturesque  reporter  may  write  in  big,  bloated  volumes  the  life  of 
a  contemporary  statesman.  He  may  hurry  after  the  Special  Cor- 
respondents, and  compile  in  seven  weeks  the  history  of  a  great 
war.  He  may  travel  and  bring  back  brilliant  reports  of  the  coun- 
tries he  has  visited  on  a  bicycle,  and  the  manners  he  has  viewed 
from  the  streets,  and  in  this  case  his  work  comes  more  near  to 
permanence  than  in  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  Instead  of 
travelling,  he  may  make  his  home  in  a  foreign  capital,  and  write 
about  it  in  a  very  full  and  instructive  way,  so  that  his  book  is 
more  valuable  than  a  series  of  letters  from  a  Berlin  or  St.  Peters- 
burg Correspondent.  It  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  sagacity,  or 
style,  or  humour,  to  make  a  work  of  this  sort  as  permanently 
readable  as  Arthur  Young's  account  of  France,  or  Mme.  d'Aulnoy's 
Voyage  en  Espagne.  Humorous  travels,  like  Dumas's,  Ckapelle 
and  Bachnumont's,  or  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  really  belong- 
to  literature :  but  we  have  probably  not  more  than  one  traveller 
whose  voyages  are  really  humorous.  Most  of  the  rest  produce 
lumps  of  journalism,  on  a  level  (as  far  as  literary  merit  goes)  with 
Mr.  Stanley's  writings  on  Central  Africa: 

There  remain  three  other  sort  of  books  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  literature.  There  is  the  mass  of  works  of  fiction  which 
are  in  no  sense  works  of  art.  There  are  novels,  of  course,  which 
belong  to  literature  as  much  as  do  those  of  Le  S;ige  or  Fielding, 
but  their  authors  may  easily  be  counted.  When  novel- writing 
became  a  profession,  it  began  to  sink  from  the  level  of  an  art  to 
that  of  a  manufacture.  Again,  there  are  the  countless  manuals 
and  handbooks  which  are  published  in  "  series."  Mr.  Tozer,  the 
dissenting  butterman  in  Salem  Chapel,  said  that  the  congregation 
liked  "a  course"  of  sermons.  Apparently  the  public  also  likes  a 
"  series,"  and  there  are  few  historical,  scientific,  literary,  or  even 
philosophical  fields  on  which  many  flocks  of  "  series "  are  not 
browsing.  Occasionally  two  editorial  shepherds  discover  the 
same  pastures  new  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  they  quarrel 
as  to  right  of  occupation.  Who  is  to  drive  his  flock  first 
among  "Foreign  Women  of  Letters,"  or  "  Lives  and  Labours 
of  Great  Inventons  "  ?  Is  Bacon's  editor  or  Bungay's  to  enter 
the  field  ?  The  flock  of  writers,  too,  scrvum  pecus,  have 
their  jealousies,  and  fight  and  butt  among  themselves.  Who 
is  to  "do"  Louise  Eabe",  for  example,  among  the  "Literary 
Women "  ?  While  the  rival  editors  of  Bacon's  and  Bungay  s  j 
"  series  "  fight  for  the  whole  field,  the  learned  Tomkins,  the  dis-  I 
cursive  Smith,  the  ponderous  sagacity  of  Brown,  and  the  rapid  ' 
Jones  are  all  squabbling,  all  eager  to  write  about  Louise  Labd. 
The  question  has  to  be  settled  by  the  editor,  who  happens  not  to 
know  French,  but  readily  undertakes  to  criticize  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  passionate  poetess  of  Lyons.  Such  are  the  ways 
of  the  modern  "  series,"  which  surely  no  one  will  call  (with  some 
honourable  exceptions)  permanent  additions  to  literature.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  the  scores  of  short  popular  paths  to  literary,  or 
philosophical,  or  scientific  knowledge  are  themselves  a  proof  that 
literature  is  declining.  Both  the  production  and  the  enjoyment 
of  literature  demand  leisure.    Now  writers  hurry  through  old  i 


book's  with  note-book  in  hand,  and  readers  bustle  rapidly  through 
the  pages  of  primers.  Bunk.!  are  written  for  him  that  runs,  and 
ho  tliat  runs  has  seldom  time  or  eyesight  for  more  than  a  glance  at 
an  advertisement  by  the  wayside.  The  very  tattle  of  the  hour  is 
written  by  persons  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  language  that  a 
gossiping  report  of  a  marriage  printed  this  week  contains  a 
monstrous  arid  absurd  indecency. 

Setting  apart  the  journalistic  wovk  of  big  pamphlets,  of  lon^r 
"specials,"  of  novels  which  are  pot-boilers,  and  of  manuals  and 
primers,  how  much  literature  is  left  among  the  books  of  a  year? 
Alas,  it  would  be  a  short  and  invidious  calculation  that  settled  this 
question.  Out  of  about  two  hundred  volumes  of  poetry  (the  topic 
of  poetry  is  too  painful  to  be  fully  discussed),  out  of  some  nine 
hundied  novels,  and  a  few  collections  of  essays,  to  which  1879  oave 
birth,  how  many  will  be  remembered  in  1889?  Every  one  may 
make  the  reckoning  for  himself.  Every  one  knows  whether  modern 
life  is  made  more  brilliant,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  made 
more  permanent,  by  modern  literature.  Perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three  men  with  the  true  literary  gift  have  in  late  years 
gone  down  into  the  market-place,  and  lighted  up  with  their  wit 
the  business  and  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  science  some  have 
distinguished  themselves  thus ;  in  politics  and  social  discussion  we 
can  only  think  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  Friendship's  Garland. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  literature  are  not  far  to  seek.  Hurry 
and  impatience,  and  the  crowd  of  commercial  and  scientific  in- 
terests, leave  no  time  for  the  delicate  sense  of  pleasure  in  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  language  truly  just  and  appropriate,  in  polish  of 
style,  in  vivacity  of  wit,  in  the  humour  which  should  never  he 
absent  from  discussion.  Literature  can  only  recover  its  place 
when  the  world  regaius  its  leisure. 


THE  -TEWS  IN  GERMANY. 

ipROFESSOP,  HEINPJCII  VON  TRPilTSCIIKE,  the  emi- 
JL  nent  (ierman  historian,  politician,  and  publicist,  declares  that 
there  exists  in  his  couutry  a  "  Jewish  question."  In  the  last 
number  but  one  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbuchcr,  of  which  he  is  the 
editor,  he  concludes  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  prospects  of 
Germany  with  a  trenchant  attack  on  the  German  Jews ;  and  this 
attack  he  justifies  and  develops  in  the  current  number  of  the  same 
periodical.  The  position  which  he  takes  up  is  as  follows. 
Germauy  is  a  newly-formed  country ;  and  though  in  Prussia  it 
has  found  a  strong  and  comparatively  old  State  to  serve  as  nucleus 
or  leaven  to  the  whole,  the  moral  unification  of  the  people  cannot 
be  said  to  be  yet  completed.  Both  the  internal  state  of  the 
couutry,  in  face  of  the  Socialism  of  the  artisan  class,  and  its 
external  policy,  in  view  of  the  tw;o  dangers  which  menace  it  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  make  the  firmest  moral  union  at  home  in- 
dispensable. Now  there  are  several  reasons,  he  argues,  why  the 
Jew — harmless,  and  even  useful,  in  some  countries — is  a  source  of 
danger  to  Germany.  The  first  is  that  the  Jews  are  much  more 
numerous  there  than  in  the  other  countries  of  the  West.  In 
1871  there  were  in  Spain  6,000  Jews;  in  Italy,  40,000;  in 
France,  45,000  ;  in  Great  Britain,  45,000;  in  Germany,  512,000. 
The  rate  at  which  they  have  increased  during  the  present  century 
is  very  striking.  In  18 16  there  were  in  Prussia  124,000  Jews  ;  in 
1S46  there  were  215,000;  in  1875  there  were  nearly  340,000. 
Notwithstanding  3,000  conversions  to  Christianity,  the  proportion 
of  Jews  to  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  in  Prussia  rose  between 
1816  and  1846  from  1  in  03  to  1  in  75.  At  Berlin  there  was  in 
1816  1  Jew  to  every  59  inhabitants;  in  1846  1  in  every  49;  in 
1 87 1  1  in  every  23;  and  now  there  is,  probably,  1  in  every  20. 
Nor  do  these  figures  give  any  adequate  notion  of  their  influence. 
The  average  of  wealth  among  them  is  very  high,  and  the  average 
of  education  still  more  remarkable.  In  1875  the  proportion  of 
Jews  in  the  Prussian  Gymuasien  was  r  in  9-5,  and  in  the  Real- 
schulen  of  the  first  class  1  in  10-26.  It  is  notorious  that  a  quite 
disproportionate  number  of  Jews  are  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  that  the  press  in  Germany  is  almost  wholly  in  their 
hands,  with  the  result,  as  Herr  von  Treitschke  says  with  scanty 
politeness,  that  nobody  now  believes  what  he  reads  in  the  papers. 
There  is  further,  it  is  alleged,  an  important  difference  between 
the  quality  of  the  Jew  in  Germany  and  in  France,  Italy,  or 
England.  The  German  Jews  are  very  largely  immigrants  from 
1 L10  Slavonic  East,  while  the  Jews  in  other  Western  countries 
are  in  great  part  descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Israelites— in  other  words,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  race.  The 
fact  of  this  superior  quality  causes  them  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect,  and  this  respectful  treatment  reacts  on  their  own  feeling 
towards  the  countries  they  live  in.  A  Jew  in  England,  France, 
or  Italy  feels  himself  an  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  Italian ; 
while  a  German  Jew,  Herr  von  Treitschke  declares,  feels  himself 
simply  a  Jew,  not  a  German  p.t  all,  and  looks  ou  his  Teutouicand 
Christian  fellow-citizen  with  aversion  and  contempt. 

It  is  easv  at  all  times,  and  especially  pleasant  in  polemical 
writing,  to  deal  in  generalities.  It  would  require  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  German  society  and  periodical  literature  to  measure, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  truth  which^uch  a 
charge  contains.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  the  accused  party 
to  say  that  the  writer  who  brings  it  is  a  notorious  partisan.  He 
is  a  man  of  learning,  and,  what  is  rarer,  a  man  of  genius  ;  but 
neither  his  learning  nor  his  genius  saves  him  from  puerile  and, 
whore  his  Germanism  is  in  question,  from  almost  savage  prejudices. 
When  one  considers  the  tone  in  which  he  habitually  writes  of 
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ourselves,  and  how  he  has  for  years  been  declaiming  against  per- 
fidious Albion  in  the  style  of  a  French  schoolboy  alter  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  one  gets  the  measure  of  his  judicial  power.  But  as 
an  advocate  he  is  too  important  a  man  to  be  denied  a  hearing.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  in  an  active  controversy  on  the  subject  with 
Herr  Graetz,  the  historian  of  Judaism,  from  whom  it  does  not  ap-  | 
pear  likely  that  he  will  learn  any  valuable  lesson  in  courtesy  and 
moderation.  The  two  disputants"  may  be  left  to  a  fight  which  they 
evidently  both  enjoy.  But  the  subject  has  an  interest  for  im- 
partial bvstandersj  and  for  the  sake  of  fair  play  it  is  worth  while  to 
state  the"  case  on  the  other  side  as  it  might  be  put  by  any  moderate 
and  sensible  Jew. 

"  It  is  not  our  fault,"  he  might  answer,  "  that  we  are  cleverer 
than  some  other  races.  If  we  obtain  so  large  a  share  of  good 
things  in  Germany,  the  fact  is  due  simply  to  our  own  wits  and  to 
free  competition. "  You  admit  that  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  per- 
secution is  no  longer  possible;  why  do  you  grumble  that  we  make 
use  of  the  liberty"and  equality  which  his  been  at  length  granted 
to  us?  It  is  bad  enough  to  taunt  us  with  the  faults  bred 
in  us  by  Ion"-  enslavement  and  persecution ;  but.  it  passes  the 
bounds  of  all  reason  and  fairness  to  attack  us  because,  start- 
ing as  we  have  done  heavily  weighted  in  the  race,  we  prove 
able  to  beat  you  on  your  own  ground.  We  play  a  great  figure 
on  'Change;  well,  we  have  a  turn  for  finance.  We  have  got 
the  control  of  your  press ;  we  should  not  have  done  so  if  we  had 
not  readier  pens  than  you.  We  give  our  children  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  nothing  more  praiseworthy.  We  only,  like  other  sensible 
people,  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves.  The  German  professor 
lectures  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  German  artist  paints  at  Rome,  the 
German  clerk  competes  successfully  with  his  English  rival  at 
Manchester.  The  Russians  are  jealous ;  the  Italians  would  sell 
more  pictures  if  you  did  not  help  to  glut  their  market ;  the  English 
would  rather  you  went  to  New  York.  You  are  quarrelling  not 
with  us,  but  with  the  inevitable  condition  of  life,  according  to 
which  the  fittest  must  win,  and  according  to  which  you  win  when 
you  are  the  fittest.  Special  reasons  there  are  why  we  don't  get 
along  with  you  Germans  as  we  do  with  some  other  races ;  but 
they  are  not  quite  those  that  you  say.  In  the  first  place,  being  so 
many,  we  naturally  form  more  of  a  party,  and  are  better  able  to 
find  all  that  we  need  among  ourselves  than  we  do  elsewhere. 
Secondly,  we  are  successful,  and  that  makes  you  dislike  us.  In 
Scotland,  having  to  do  with  people  of  a  different  make,  we  find 
we  can't  get  on.  The  Italians  say  that  a  Genoese  is  a  match  for 
seven  Jews,  and  there  are  almost  no  Jews  in  Genoa.  We  don't 
make  a  fuss  because  the  Scotch  and  the  Genoese  are  more  than 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  us.  Why  should  not  you  be  equally 
charitable?  Finally,  as  regards  our  alleged  want  of  patriotism,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  old  wounds  can  be  cured  in  a  day, 
especially  as  you  still  do  your  share  in  keeping  them  open  ;  and  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  that  a  race  which,  even  in  the  days  of  the  old 
prophet,  was  described  as  a  people  that '  shall  dwell  alone,'  and 
which  your  age-long  persecution  has  driven  into  closer  union  with 
itself  and  wider  separation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  shall  lose  in 
a  day  instincts  and  habits  which  have  worked  themselves  into  the 
very  structure  of  its  character." 

Nevertheless,  up  to  a  certain  point,  Herr  von  Treitschke  has, 
reason  on  his  side.  The  present  position  of  the  Jewish  race  is 
altogether  anomalous.  The  Jews  are  at  once  the  most  national 
and  the  most  cosmopolitan  race  on  the  earth ;  but  they  neither 
found  a  State  of  their  own,  nor  do  they  become  absorbed  in  the 
population  of  the  countries  they  live  in.  It  seems  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  contradiction  can  be  a  permanent  one.  The  scandalous 
oppression  under  which  they  long  suffered  forced  them  to  be  a  caste 
apart.  It  was  as  futile  for  them  to  hope  for  a  genuine  national 
life  of  their  own  as  it  was  to  hope  to  share  the  national  life  of 
others.  Their  enfranchisement  puts  the  alternative  before  them 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  the  one  or  the  other  they 
will  in  the  natural  course  of  things  do.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
race  is  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  and  all  final  or  dogmatic  judgments 
about  it  are  as  unreasonable  as  they  are  impertinent.  But  it  needs 
no  prophet  to  see  that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  which  has 
attained  in  our  days  a  force  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world  must 
inevitably  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  some  suddeu 
impulse,  of  which  at  present  there  are  few  signs,  will  lead  the  race 
to  attempt  the  ta*k,  whether  possible  or  impossible,  of  founding  a 
Jewish  State  in  the  East,  or  else  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  world,  the  continued  sharing  of  its  public  life  and  con- 
tinued intermarriages  between  Jews  and  Christians,  will  gradually 
lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  people  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  No  one  but  themselves  will  venture  to  say  which  would  be  the 
better  alternative  ;  but  the  latter  certainly  appears  the  more  likely. 
But  it  is  probable  that  they  will  long  hover  between  the  two  paths, 
too  full  of  individuality  to  be  easily  absorbed,  and  with  too  little 
political  cohesion  for  any  great  national  enterprise  to  be  feasible. 
And  for  countries  like  Germany,  where  the}'  are  very  numerous, 
or  like  Roumania,  where  they  live  among  a  much  less  energetic 
people,  the  results  of  this  dubious  position  will  not  be  without  in- 
convenience either  to  themselves  or  to  those  among  whom  they 
live.  It  is  idle  to  complain  of  what  is  inevitable,  and  of  what 
is  very  largely  the  result  of  Christian  misdeeds  in  the  past. 
There  is  one  obvious  method  by  which  the  preponderance 
of  the  Jews  may  be  checked,  whether  in  Germany  or  else- 
where, which  is  for  the  Christians  to  have  their  wits  about 
them  a  little  more.  Herr  von  Treitschke  looks  on  his  own  country 
as  a  kind  of  Promised  Land  in  modern  civilization.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  this  sentiment,  and  only  wish  that  the  same  sort  of 


national  faith  and  pride  were  commoner  than  it  is  among  some  of 
our  own  politicians.  If  a  country  does  not  believe  in  itself, 
it  is  not  likely  to  get  others  to  believe  in  it.  But  his  incon- 
sistency lies  in  depreciating  and  decrying  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  they 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  the  old  and  vigorous  and,  in  his 
eyes,  unique  German  civilization.  He  must  make  his  choice. 
Either  the  Jews  are  not  what  he  makes  them  out  to  be,  or  else  the 
vitality  of  his  own  people  is  much  lower  than  he  pretends.  Fuller 
information  on  these  points  can  be  sought  from  Herr  von  Treitschke 
himself;  but  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  future  of  the  Hebrew 
race  we  may  have  to  wait  until  Daniel  Deronda  comes  back  from 
the  East. 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  SCRIBBLING. 

Y7STE  should  hail  with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a  patent 
^  V  medicine  (even  if  it  contained  an  opiate)  which  should 
prove  a  sure  remedy  for  the  fever  for  scribbling.  Failing  the 
discovery  of  any  such  specific,  perhaps  the  best  way  of  treating  the 
disease  is  to  "  get  it  over "  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  first 
symptom  is  an  inclination  to  write,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  an  unnatural  craving  to  see  the  writing  reproduced  in  print. 
When  the  symptoms  are  so  far  developed,  the  patient  is  un- 
doubtedly in  for  the  fever,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  wish  him  well  through  it.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  com- 
plaint the  victim  suffers  from  strange  hallucinations.  He  has  an 
inordinate  longing  to  write  for  his  favourite  journal,  and  his 
mind  pictures  to  itself  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  being  one  of  its 
contributors.  Ue  dreams  of  the  ecstasies  of  seeing  his  own 
effusions  in  print,  and  of  reading  what  he  himself  has  written  in 
pages  which  he  reverences  almost  more  than  the  Scriptures.  He 
imagines  his  sage  remarks  being  read  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  "from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand,"  and  he  feels, 
with  the  journalist  in  Pickwick,  that  the  press  is  indeed  a  mighty  organ, 
of  which  he  himself  would  fain  turn  the  handle.  He  contemplates 
the  raptures  of  lying  upon  the  tables  of  the  literati,  of  being  read 
by  royalty,  and  of  being  tiled  and  bound  by  librarians.  In  church 
during  the  sermon  he  reflects  with  satisfaction  that,  if  the  paison 
slays  his  thousands,  he  will  slay  his  tens  of  thousands;  for 
what  is  the  congregation  of  St.  Tabitha's  to  the  vast  number  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  Literary  Critic"  ?  He  will  amuse  more  people  than 
the  most  famous  comic  actor ;  he  will  teach  and  preach  in  more  ■  or- 
ners  of  the  globe  than  the  most  ubiquitous  of  itinerant  missionaries; 
and  he  will  speak  with  the  voice  to  which  all  men  bow  and  submit — 
the  voice  of  the  "  Literary  Critic."  He  will  be  a  lion  at  once.  All 
authors  will  tremble  in  the  presence  of  a  live  reviewer.  In  society 
he  will  observe  men  in  little  groups  looking  at  him, and  whispering  to 
each  other  the  momentous  words — "  He  writes  for  the  '  Literary.'" 
His  articles  will  form  the  usual  topic  of  conversation,  and  they 
will  constitute  a  regular  succession  of  seven  days'  wonders.  Me 
will  make  for  himself  an  immortal  name  iu  his  family;  just  as  in 
noble  families  there  is  "  the  wicked  earl,"  or  "  the  earl  that  won 
the  Derby,"  so  in  his  family  there  will  be  everlasting  traditions  of 
"  the  Smith  that  wrote  for  the  •'  Literary .' "  He  closes  his  n.edi- 
tations  with  anticipations  of  the  golden  rain  of  guineas  which  *vill 
reward  his  efforts,  and  forthwith  fakes  up  his  pen  to  write. 

Having  described  the  dreams  of  tho  scribbler,  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  reality.  We  may  as  well  dismiss  at  once 
all  idea  of  the  writer  who  fails  to  obtain  insertion  for  his  articles 
iu  the  august  columns  of  his  favourite  journal.  He  is,  in  a 
literary  sense,  defunct;  or,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  exist  at  all,  it 
must  be  in  lower  spheres.  We  will  rather  contemplate  the 
fortunes  of  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  an  article 
'•  taken,"  and  has  the  proud  satisfaction,  on  cutting  a  certain 
number  of  the  "Literary,"  of  seeing  the  title  of  his  own  contri- 
bution in  the  list  of  contents.  Despite  his  annoyance  at  finding 
that  what  he  considers  the  most  telling  passages  in  his  production 
have  been  excised,  he  no  doubt  derives  very  graat  gratification  in 
reading  his  own  words  in  the  journal  for  which  he  has  such  a 
profound  respect,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  awakened  to  find  him- 
self famous.  When  he  goes  out  and  meets  friends  who  salute 
him  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  say3  to  himself,  with  a  smile, 

"  If  they  only  knew  !  "    He  cannot  long  keep  the  great  news 

a  secret ;  and,  having  found  a  faithful  friend,  he  confides  to  him 
the  all-important  fact  that  he  sees  before  him  a  Literary  Critic. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replies  the  friend  ;  "  writing  will  be  a  nice 
amusement  for  you."  To  the  mind  of  the  newly-started  journalist 
it  would  be  as  congruous  to  call  the  hurling  of  Jupiter's  thun  ler- 
bolts  pretty  child's  play  as  to  speak  of  the  wieldings  of  the  pea 
of  a  contributor  to  the  "  Literary  "  as  "  a  nice  amusement."  He 
seeks  another  friend,  who  observes,  on  hearing  the  news,  that  the 
"  Literary  "  has  gone  downhill  very  much  lately.  Another  friend 
congratulates  him  warmly,  adding,  "  You  are  the  very  last  man  in 
the  world  whom  I  should  have  expected  to  write  for  the  news- 
papers." An  old  schoolfellow  simply  asks  him  why  he  does  it — a 
question  to  which  he  is  not  able  to  find  an  instantaneous  answer 
As  a  rule,  he  only  confides  the  news  to  his  intimate  friends;  but  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  letting  a  rival  of  whom  he  is 
jealous  pick  up  the  astounding  information,  a3  if  by  accident. 
This  is  an  opportunity  of  dealing  a  deathblow,  which  he  could 
scarcely  resist  if  mortal.  Mark  how  his  enemy  reels  under  the 
blow.  "  Indeed  ! "  says  he,  "  I  used  to  write  for  the '  Literary  '  in 
my  scribbling  days."    Altogether  the  all-important  fact  does  not 
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become  universally  known  as  soon  as  might  be  expected.  The 
journalist  cannot  tell  everybody  himself,  and  hints  are  not  always 
taken,  nor  does  the  information,  when  delivered  directly,  create  so 
much  astonishment  as  might  be  anticipated.  The  "  Literary 
Critic  "  is  left  about  the  house  in  conspicuous  places  :  but  now  that 
the  owner  is  a  contributor,  people  scarcely  ever  seem  to  read  it. 
Occasionally  some  one  says,  "  I  have  been  reading  a  capital  article 
in  the  '  Literary  '  "  ;  but  it  never  chances  to  be  the  article  written 
by  our  hero.  When  he  has  no  contribution  in  the  current  number,  all 
his  friends  who  are  aware  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  seem  to 
have  conspired  together  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  "anything  in 
the  '  Literary '  this  week";  but  when  he  has  a  good  article  in  it, 
no  one  asks  him  any  question  of  the  kind.  When  he  gives  an 
acquaintance  to  read  what  he  considers  the  most  amusing  article 
he  ha9  ever  seen  anywhere,  he  watches  its  effect  from  behind 
the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times.  Without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance,  his  acquaintance  peruses  the  article  gravely 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  lays  down  the  paper  with  a  yawn.  A 
friend  asks  him  whether  he  has  "  been  writing  any  letters  to  the 
'  Literary  Critic'  lately  ?  "  Now  he  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  to 
hear  his  articles  spoken  of  as  "  letters  "  is  simply  unbearable  ;  nor 
is  he  soothed  by  the  inquiry  from  a  bystander,  "  Why,  if  he  writes 
for  the  newspapers,  he  never  writes  for  the  '  Sloppington  Adver- 
tize! '  ?  "  If  he  earns  a  few  guineas,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labour,  he  seems  to  earn  very  little  glorification ;  he  cannot  dis- 
cover that  he  is  more  respected  than  formerly,  nor  is  he  stared  at 
by  open-mouthed  admirers. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  scribbler's  disappointments.  But 
still  worse  things  are  in  store  for  him.  There  is  a  class  of  lion- 
hunter  which  creates  a  lion  if  it  cannot  catch  one.  The  slightest 
pretext  is  sufficient  material  for  it  to  work  upon.  Heedlessly 
wandering  away  from  his  own  country  and  his  father's  house, 
the  Literary  Critic  is  seized  upon  by  one  of  these  sportsmen,  who 
summons  the  world  to  prey  upon  the  victim  which  he  or  she 
has  netted.  The  journalist  soon  feels  that  even  what  one  of 
Thackeray's  heroes  termed  "hobloquy"  was  better  than  this.  He 
is  invited  to  literary  parties  where  the  introductions  are  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner: — "Mr.  Brown,  the  author 
of  '  A  Year's  Travel  in  the  Mozambique ' ;  Herr  Bleichrbder, 
the  inventor  of  the  Baby's  Reading  Lamp — Mr.  Smith,  a  famous 
English  journalist;  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  'Literary  Critic' — 
Mr.  Jones,  of  the  '  Unbelievers'  Review.' "  His  few  articles 
have  been  on  light  social  subjects,  and  his  reviews  have  been 
of  trashy  novels,  but  he  is  asked  to  meet  Professor  Putkammer 
because  that  gentleman  has  been  much  interested  by  an  article 
in  the  "Literary  Critic"  upon  "Deductions  from  the  Helio- 
meter  upon  the  Value  of  the  Solar  Parallax."  The  Professor 
naturally  expects  him,  as  one  of  the  contributors,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  subject.  A  celebrated  divine  attacks  him  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  on  the  tone  of  the  theological  articles  in 
the  "  Literary  Critic,"  and  an  author  whose  book  has  been  severely 
treated  in  the  pages  of  that  journal  revenges  himself  by  making 
an  evening  as  disagreeable  as  possible  for  the  unoil'endir.g  contri- 
butor. Questions  as  to  whether  he  has  written,  what  he  has 
written,  and  when  he  has  written  for  the  "  Literary  Critic  "  become 
as  familiar  to  his  ears  as  the  conventional  inquiries  as  to  health  or 
remarks  upon  the  weather.  He  almost  begins  to  hate  the  name  of 
his  favourite  journal.  Instead  of  being  sent  down  to  dinner  with 
charming  and  beautiful  women,  he  is  allotted  to  bluestockings 
and  chanipiors  of  women's  rights.  Before  he  has  half  finished 
a  sentence  people  begin  to  laugh,  and  when  he  observes  that  a 
certain  song  is  pretty,  he  overhears  one  person  saying  to 
another  "  What  dry  remarks  he  makes !  "  He  is  set  upon  by 
numbers  of  would-be  authors,  who  come  armed  with  novels 
and  travels  in  MS.  which  they  request  him  to  read  and  criti- 
cize. He  is  to  decide  whether  they  are  worth  publishing,  what 
they  would  cost  to  publish,  or  what  publisher  would  accept 
them.  The  amateur  editor  of  a  local  archaeological  paper  begs 
him  to  write  an  article  for  him,  and  a  clergyman  presses  him  to 
contribute  to  the  "  Parish  Magazine."  It  is  useless  for  him  to 
urge  that  such  things  are  not  in  his  style.  Is  not  a  writer  a  writer 
all  the  world  over  ?  A  friend  whom  he  can  scarcely  afford  to 
offend  asks  him  to  persuade  the  editor  of  the  "  Literary  Critic  "  to 
insert  one  of  his  articles  in  that  journal.  Other  friends  pester  him 
to  write  articles  upon  this  subject  and  upon  that,  from  the  theo- 
logical aspects  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  breeding  of  short- 
horn cattle.  Nor  are  these  uuinvited  volunteers  easily  put  off; 
they  buttonhold  him  in  the  Park  or  in  society,  and  they  coach  him 
in  a  desultory  sort  of  way  on  the  subjects  that  they  want  him  to 
treat ;  they  contrast  their  own  orthodox  views  with  the  heterodox 
opinions  of  others,  and  request  him  particularly  to  dwell  upon 
certain  points.  After  confusing,  without  enlightening,  him  for 
half  an  hour,  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  And  then  I  want  you  to 
work  it  all  up,  you  know,  into  a  satirical  article."  Instead  of  being 
invited  to  country  houses  for  shooting  or  ball  parties,  he  is  asked 
to  meet  the  bishop  and  the  author  of  a  history  in  twelve  volumes. 
Young  ladies  fly  from  him  in  terror,  and  children  look  upon  him 
as  a  kind  of  tutor.  Collectors  for  charities  suggest  that  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  are  working  would  form  suitable  channels  for 
the  proceeds  of  his  literary  labours,  and  fabulous  reports  are  spread 
as  to  the  sums  which  he  realizes  by  his  pen. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  his  acquaintances  he  reprints  his  best 
articles  in  the  form  of  a  book.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  on  toned 
paper,  and  the  cover  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  binder's  art.  The  only 
people  who  read  the  book  are  apparently  the  critics,  who  dissect 
his  work  with  the  very  retineineut  of  cruelty.    He  had  tried  his 


own  hand  several  times  at  reviewing,  and  now,  to  use  a  phrase 
to  which  he  was  much  addicted  in  his  articles,  he  is  "  hoist  with 
his  own  petard."  The  expense  of  publishing  his  book  more  than 
absorbs  all  the  loose  cash  which  he  had  received  from  his  editor, 
and,  disgusted  and  disappointed,  he  forswears  for  the  future,  books, 
publishers,  authors,  and  even  the  "  Literary  Critic  "  itself. 


ST.  BENEDICT  AND  THE  BENEDICTINES. 

*TT  has  been  announced  that  a  solemn  centenary  is  to  be  observed 
-L  this  year  throughout  the  whole  Benedictine  Order,  and 
especially  at  the  famous  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  the 
cradle  and  is  still  the  centre  of  its  organic  life,  in  honour  of  the 
fourteen-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  its  illustrious 
founder  St.  Benedict,  in  480.  The  celebration  is  a  natural  one. 
Benedict  may  justly  be  styled  the  father  of  Western  monasti- 
cism,  which  received  its  first  impetus  and  its  mould  from  his  in- 
forming hand,  since  all  later  religious  orders,  or  at  least  all  estab- 
lished before  the  Reformation,  are  directly  or  indirectly  moditica- 
tions  of  his  rule.  To  celebrate  his  centenary  is  in  fact  to  keep 
the  birthday  of  nionachism  in  the  Latin  Church.  And  the  in- 
stitution is  one  to  which,  apart  from  all  theological  or  ethical  dif- 
ferences of  view,  Protestants  need  not  be,  and  of  late  years  have 
not  been,  slow  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness.  It  is  not  only, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  has  rightly  pointed  out,  that  to  the  monks  and 
especially  to  the  Benedictines  we  owe  it  that  the  dignity  of  labour 
came  to  be  appreciated,  as  under  Pagan  forms  of  civilization  it 
never  had  been  appreciated,  in  modern  Europe.  Nor  was  the 
rapid  spread  of  mouasticism  due  simply  to  the  popular  belief — 
a  belief  not  difficult  to  account  for  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age, 
when  "conversion"  seemed  almost  to  imply  seclusion  from  the 
world — that  the  cloister  was  the  sole  or  the  shortest  road  to  heaven. 
It  had  other  and  more  sublunary  attractions  for  many  classes  of 
minds.  It  combined  the  elements  of  aristocratic  and  democratic 
power  in  the  princely  position  and  prestige  of  the  abbot,  who  ranked 
with  the  highest  of  the  land,  from  whom  indeed  he  was  often  sprung, 
and  the  vast  commonwealth  of  monks  where  peasants  and  emanci- 
pated serfs  found  a  secure  refuge  and  took  their  place  side  by  side 
with  the  tonsured  knight  or  noble,  in  the  choir  and  chapter  house 
or  at  the  plough.  There  too  was  seen  the  corporate  influence  of  vast 
wealth —generally,  it  is  fair  to  add,  expended  with  great  benevo- 
lence— combined  with  the  merit  of  individual  poverty.  And  thus 
to  the  ambitious,  the  philanthropic,  and — in  Benedictine  houses 
especially — to  the  studious,  the  cloister  offered  attractions  hardly 
less  inviting  than  to  the  devout.  Monasteries  were  the  nurseries 
not  only  of  labour  but  of  learning ;  they  were  the  great  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  of  the  age  ;  and  mitred  abbots  made  their  voices 
heard  in  courts  and  parliaments.  Of  this  vast  and  comprehensive 
system  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  was  the  founder,  and  from  him  it 
derived,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  not  merely  its  origin,  but 
the  shape  and  form  which,  throughout  all  variations  of  detail,  it 
has  substantially  preserved  from  his  day  to  our  own.  If  it  be  true 
that  "  the  Benedictine  statutes  still  remain  a  living  code,  written 
in  the  heart  of  multitudes  in  every  province  of  the  Christian  world," 
that  is  partly  due  to  the  remarkable  union  in  the  person  of  their 
author  of  those  opposite  characteristics,  active  and  passive,  which 
usually  divide  mankind  ;  he  had  the  instincts  at  once  of  a  worker 
and  a  thinker,  a  ruler  and  a  recluse.  And  his  whole  nature  was 
dominated  by  that  fervent  yet  profound  enthusiasm  without  which 
no  man  in  any  age — least  of  all  in  such  an  age  as  his — can  hope 
to  exert  a  lasting  influence  over  his  fellows. 

Benedict  was  born  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  480 
of  respectable  parents,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Mabillon,  gave  early 
presage  of  his  future  sanctity  by  singing  eucharistic  hymns  in  his 
mother's  womb.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  for  his  education,  but  the 
sensitive  boy  fled  from  the  vices  of  the  capital  and  took  refuge  in 
a  cave  near  Subiaco,  which  is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Nero's  villa  of  Sublaqueum,  and  here  he  was 
wont,  like  St.  Jerome,  to  subdue  his  animal  passions  by  rolling 
his  naked  body  among  the  thorns  and  sharp  points  of  the  rocks. 
At  length  his  hiding-place  was  discovered  and  the  fame  of  his 
sanctity  led  a  neighbouring  convent  of  monks  to  choose  him  for 
their  head,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances.  They  soon  tired 
however  of  the  severity  of  his  rule  and  attempted  to  poison 
him,  but  the  cup  miraculously  broke  in  his  hands,  as  the 
Breviary  assures  us,  and  after  calmly  reproving  their  wicked- 
ness the  youthful  abbot  returned  to  his  old  solitude.  But  solitude 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him.  Little  communities  of  monks  or 
hermits  grew  up  around  his  retreat  and  under  his  government, 
including  some  noble  youths  from  Rome  who  were  drawn  thither 
by  his  growing  reputation,  one  of  whom,  Maurus — afterwards 
known  as  St.  Maur,  founder  of  the  Order  in  Erauce — began,  it 
is  said,  very  soon  to  share  his  gift  of  miracles.  There  was  another 
attempt  to  poison  him,  the  culprit  this  time  being  a  priest  named 
Florentinus,  who  was  envious  of  his  fame,  and  then  at  last,  about 
his  fiftieth  year,  Benedict  left  Subiaco,  never  to  return.  He 
travelled  to  a  hill  overlooking  the  fountain  head  of  the  Liris, 
Monte  Cassino,  where  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  to 
have  been  still  standing,  to  which  the  ignorant  peasants  brought 
their  offerings.  Benedict  converted  them,  destroyed  the  idol- 
atrous temple,  cut  down  the  grove,  aud  raised  a  monastery  on 
its  site  ;  and  here,  to  use  Milmau's  words,  "  arose  that  great 
model  Republic,  which  gave  its  laws  to  almost  the  whole  of 
Western  Mouasticism."    But  even  in  this  final  retreat  he  was 
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not  left  undisturbed.  The  storm  of  war  swept  over  Italy, 
and  Totila,  the  Gothic  monarch,  came  to  visit  him,  when  the 
saint  rebuked  him  for  his  cruelties,  and  predicted  his  conquest 
of  Eome  and  his  death  after  ten  years.  His  last  days  are 
said  to  have  been  darkened  by  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of 
bis  abbey  by  the  Lombards,  which  happened  forty  years  after- 
wards, but  consoled  by  another  vision,  which  also  came  true,  of  the 
extension  of  his  rule  throughout  every  part  of  Europe.  He  died 
March  21,  543,  and  was  buried  in  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  demolished  sanctuary  of 
Apollo. 

The  Benedictine  Rule  is  of  course  bound  together,  as  its  ani- 
mating- principle,  by  the  threefold  cord  of  monastic  perfection- 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  and  the  three  occupations  into 
which"  the  Benedictine  day  is  apportioned  are  divine  worship, 
study,  and  manual  labour,  the  last  two  of  which  found  no  counter- 
part among  the  coenobites  of  the  East.  But  the  comprehen- 
sive vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  polity,  which  has  made  it  the 
model  for  all  subsequent  institutions  of  the  kind ;  the  skilful 
adjustment  of  abbatial  dominion  with  universal  suffrage  of 
the  monks,  at  once  concentrating  power  and  diffusing  it; 
and  that  prescient  insight  into  the  human  heart  which  has 
moulded  some  forty  generations  of  men  and  women  (for  there  are 
Benedictine  nuns  also)  into  voluntary  and  submissive  instruments 
of  his  will — all  this  does  certainly  show  a  legislative  capacity 
which,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  observes,  may  well  appear  to  those 
who  reject  the  theory  of  supernatural  guidance  "  a  phenomenon 
affording  ample  exercise  for  a  liberal  curiosity."  And  we  may 
further  agree  with  him  that,  great  as  are  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Benedictine  Order  for  many  centuries,  by  their  agricultural 
labours,  their  marvellous  architectural  achievements,  and  their 
priceless  libraries,  their  greatness  is  most  signally  attested  by  the 
names  of  so  many  worthies  illustrious  alike  for  active  piety, 
for  administrative  wisdom,  for  profound  learning,  for  devout  con- 
templation, and,  we  may  add,  for  missionary  enterprise.  The  names 
of  Lanfrauc  and  Anselm  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the 
influence  produced  by  mediaeval  Benedictines  on  English  history 
and  theological  thought.  The  dying  vision  of  St.  Benedict 
was  indeed  fulfilled  with  a  rapidity  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  foreseen.  In  Italy  houses  of  his  Order  began  at  once  to  rise, 
increasing  as  time  went  on  in  spaciousness  and  splendour,  from 
Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  to  this  day,  or  at  least  till  the  recent 
•changes,  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  was  without  its  Benedictine 
convent.  His  monks,  as  an  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  expressed  it, 
*' swarmed  like  bees,"  and  began  everywhere  to  plant  new  monas- 
teries. Yet  it  is  hardly  in  Italy  that  they  have  won  their  highest 
reputation.  Before  the  death  of  Benedict,  his  faithful  disciple 
Maurus  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  first  French  Benedictine 
abbey  rose  at  Glanfeuille  on  the  Loire  near  Angers.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  rich  and  noble  foundations,  famous  for  their  learn- 
ing, and  still  "  the  name  of  St.  Maur  is  dear  to  letters."  During 
the  seventeenth  century  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  five  writers 
of  that  Congregation  shared  their  literary  renown,  and  to  them 
we  owe  the  best  editions  known  of  the  works  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  both  Latin  andGreektas  well  as  of  some  later  celebrities, 
not  to  speak  here  of  the  gigantic  task  accomplished  by  Mabillou 
alone  in  his  Spicileyium,  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  his  Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  and  other  works. 

To  English  readers  it  may  be  more  directly  interesting  to  remember 
that  with  St.  Augustine  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  passed  into  this 
country,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  took  possession  of  it.  To 
quote  Milman  once  more,"  In  every  rich  valley,  by  the  side  of  every 
clear  and  deep  stream,  rose  a  Benedictine  abbey/'  and  usually  the 
most  convenient,  fertile,  and  peaceful  spot  in  any  part  of  England 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  site  of  one  of  these.    It  may  be 
generally  assumed,  till  evidence  appears  to  the  contrary,  that  an 
English  monastery  belonged  to  this  Order,  for  the  Cistercian  was 
only  a  stricter  reform  of  the  Benedictine  rule.    Far  the  greater 
number  of  our  old  abbeys,  several  of  our  cathedrals,  and  many 
parish  churches  were  in  Benedictine  hands.    The  names  of  Canter- 
bury, St.  Albans,  Westminster,  Glastonbury,  and  Tewkesbury  in  the 
south,  of  Wearuiouth,  Yarrow,  and  Lindisfarne  in  the  north,  will 
recall  many  others  to  those  familiar  with  our  ecclesiastical  history 
orour  ruined  shrines.  So  strongly  indeed  were  the  English  Benedic- 
tines rooted   in  the  soil   that  after  the  suppression  of  their 
houses  at  the  Reformation  they  resolved  at  least  to  retain  in  the 
Order  all  their  old  titular  dignities,  in  the  hope  of  better  days. 
And  we  believe  that  at  this  moment  Dean  Stanley  has  a  rival  in 
existence  somewhere — though  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  has  ever 
claimed  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House — in  the  shape  of  a  mitred 
Abbot  of  Westminster.     In  mediaeval  England,  as   on  the 
Continent  before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  the  education  of  youth 
wa9  conducted  chiefly  in  the  schools  attached  to  Benedictine 
monasteries.    To  this  day  indeed  these  schools  are  frequented  by 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  upper  classes,  many  of  whom  prefer  their 
milder  and  more  liberal  discipline  to  that  of  the  Jesuit  teachers. 
But  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization  religious  orders,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  them  from  an  ascetic  or  theological  point 
of  view,  are  not  likely  again  to  acquire  the  wider  influence  or 
reputation  that  once  belonged  to  them.    They  may  still  have 
their  uses,  but  their  glories  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  past 
than  the  present.    And  a  community  which  has  flourished  already 
for  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  and  shows  no  signs  of  decay,  may 
afford  to  repose  on  its  laurels  and  dwell  with  a  pardonable  pride 
on  the  memory  of  a  founder  whose  name  is  honoured  and  his  will 
obeyed,  amid  all  the  social  and  moral  revolutions  of  later  ages,  by 


a  multitude  of  men  and  women  throughout  modern  Europe 
and  beyond  it.  To  a  thoughtful  observer  this  abidiug  influence 
in  a  world  so  full  of  change  will  perhaps  appear  a  greater  miracle 
than  any  of  those  with  which  it  has  pleased  his  biographers  to 
adorn  their  record.  It  would  have  amazed  John  Knox  and  his 
associates  to  know  that,  three  centuries  after  "  the  rookeries  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  the  rooks  had  fled,"  a  large  Benedictine 
monastery  and  school  would  be  erected  in  the  heart  of  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  while 
another,  not  without  architectural  pretensions,  has  arisen  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  ambiguous  establishment  set  up  by  "  Father  Ignatius  "  at 
Llanthony.  It  may  at  least  be  granted,  by  friends  and  foes  alike, 
that  St.  Benedict  has  fairly  earned  the  honours  of  his  fourteenth 
centenary. 


RECREATIONS  OF  A  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

MR.  GRANT  DUFF  and  other  persons  who  are  good  enough 
to  concern  themselves  with  high  matters  have  expressed  a 
fear  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  now  directed  to  the  breeding  up 
of  statesmen.  In  these  days  demand  generally  creates  supply,  and 
it  is  almost  surprising  that  this  particular  demand  should  hitherto 
have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  in- 
genious writer  proposed  the  adoption  of  literature  as  a  profession, 
and  already  diligent  observers  may  see  advertisements  offering  to 
train  up  literary  aspirants  in  the  way  they  should  go.  If,  there- 
fore, nobody  has  yet  projected  a  finishing  school  for  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters and  Governors  of  colonies,  there  must  be  some  special  obstacle 
in  the  way.  Possibly  that  obstacle  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
ignorance  as  to  the  exact  functions  of  these  functionaries ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Marquess  of 
Lome  has  come  to  tbe  rescue  as  concerns  his  own  class.  We 
have  received  a  considerable  bundle  of  extracts  and  news- 
paper cuttings  representing  his  Excellency's  performances  in 
the  matter  of  miscellaneous  oratory  during  some  months  of  the 
past  year.  Lord  Lome  thinks  that  "  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
see  to  what  subjects  the  attention  of  a  new  Governor-General 
is  directed  by  the  people  of  Canada."  WTe  shall  not  quarrel  with 
the  phrase,  though  perhaps  a  carper  might  suggest  that  these 
addresses  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Canada  has  been  directed  by 
a  new  Governor-General.  This,  however,  may  be  set  aside  as  a 
subtlety  of  an  unworthily  scholastic  character.  But  the  bundle 
certainly  supplies  valuable  material  for  ascertaining  the  character 
of  a  good  proconsul,  as  some  writers  love  to  call  officials  of  the 
class  of  the  Marquess  of  Lome.  In  default  of  a  Dryden  or  a  Lamb 
ready  to  work  up  this  character  duly  in  prose  or  verse,  we  may  at 
any  rate  provisionally  attempt  the  task. 

The  specimens  of  Lord  Lome's  eloquence  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  extend  in  point  of  date  from  the  month  of  May  to 
the  month  of  November,  May  and  September  being  apparently  his 
most  voiceful  times.  In  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
speeches  are  as  miscellaneous  as  the  sausage-seller's  prophecies  in 
the  Knights.  Lord  Lome  speaks  concerning  Canada,  concerning 
furry  hats,  concerning  art  in  the  colonies,  concerning  Universities, 
concerning  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  concerning  himself,  concerning 
things  in  general.  Coming  after  Lord  Dufl'erin,  it  is  natural  that 
the  speeches  should  aim  at  two  things  first  of  all — the  first  being 
flattery,  and  the  second  jokes.  The  sun  which  shines  upon  the 
Castle  of  Blarney  yokes  his  horses  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Argyllshire,  nor  has  the  latter  country,  though  it  may  have  been 
the  nurse  of  heroes,  hitherto  been  considered  prolific  in  jokers. 
Lord  Lome  deserves  all  the  more  credit  for  having  sturdily  aimed 
at  the  two  chief  graces  of  proconsular  oratory.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  favourable  occasion  on  some  unspecified  day  in  May  last 
when  he  opened  an  art  gallery  at  Montreal.  We  gather  from  his 
speech  that  Canadian  art  has  been  sometimes  disrespectfully  spoken 
of.  "  But,"  says  the  Marquess,  "  the  meeting  to-day  enables  me  to 
disprove  such  an  assertion,  and  to  gild  over  with  a  golden  hue 
more  true  than  that  of  many  of  Turner's  pictures  the  supposed 
spot  upon  the  beauty  of  our  Canadian  atmosphere."  It  would  not 
be  kind  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  correctness  of  this  highly 
metaphorical  expression.  It  savours  a  little  of  the  early  florid 
manner  of  some  other  public  orators.  It  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  remark  which  we  cannot  but  think  unfortunate.  Referring 
to  a  story  told  of  Correggio  (and  of  that  other  distinguished  brother 
of  the  brush,  Dick  Tinto),  Lord  Lome  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  "  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Canadian  artists  would  be 
allowed  to  wander  over  the  land  free  of  expense,  the  hotel-keepers 
being  happy  to  let  them  pay  their  bills  by  the  painting  of  a  sign 
for  mine  host."  To  hope  that  at  some  future  period  Canadian 
artists  may  attain  to  the  repute  of  tolerable  sign-painters  is  modest 
enough  certainly  ;  but  if  the  Canadian  Tiutos  thought  it  compli- 
mentary, they  must  be  a  mostunassumiug  fraternity.  On  the  24th  of 
the  same  month  the  Governor-General  found  himself  in  a  position 
which  might  have  tried  a  more  experienced  orator.  He  had  to  speak 
at  a  military  banquet  where,  as  guests  of  the  Canadian  warriors,  not 
a  few  Americans  were  present.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Lome  showed 
that  he  possessed  at  least  the  Dantonic  quality  of  audacity.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Americans,  "  should  occasion  arise, 
would  always  be  ready  to  stand  by  "  the  Canadian  forces.  The 
"  tremendous  cheeriug "  which  this  evoked  must  be  taken  as  a 
tribute  rather  to  the  orator's  pluck  than  to  his  sentiment,  for  even 
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after  diuuer  it  must  have  occurred  to  some  hearers  that  the 
probable  use  of  Canadian  troops  is  certainly  not  to  "  stand  by" 
those  of  the  United  States  or  vice  versa.  A  week  later  we  lind 
him  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  University  build- 
ings at  Kingston,  when  he  told  his  audience  how  he  was  once 
snubbed  by  Dr.  Whewell,  whom  his  Canadian  reporters  in- 
geniously disguise  under  the  phonetic  form  llewell.  The  speaker 
had  been  performing  the  well-known  exercise  of  exalting  the 
virtues  of  Scotch  students,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
once  done  the  same  to  Dr.  Whewell  at  Cambridge ;  whereupon 
said  that  dignitary,  "Well,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
working  here,  is  there  ?  "  In  "  June  "  (no  date)  he  was  once  more 
military,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month  he  had  to  rub  up  his 
French  in  order  to  answer  an  address  of  the  Corporation  of 
Quebec.  The  reply  is  a  highly  creditable  composition,  containing 
references  to  Joan  of  Arc,  to  St.  Bernard  (on  the  question  of 
whose  French  sermons  the  Marquess  bravely  pronounces),  to  Du 
Guesclin,  and  several  other  persons. 

After  this  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  vacation,  and 
it  was  not  till  September  that  the  Governor-General  again  ad- 
dressed his  subjects.  The  occasion  was  that  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Toronto  Club,  and  the  audience  appeared  to  have  laughed  and 
cheered  throughout  the  speech  in  the  most  loyal  and  encouraging 
manner.  Lord  Lome  on  this  occasion  proclaimed  himself,  not  un- 
happily, the  "  Advertiser-General :'  of  the  Dominion,  and  he  hit 
upon  another  fancy  which  shows  that  his  holidays  had  been  well 
enough  employed.  "  For  every  few  hundred  fat  oxen  that  the 
Canadians  sent  to  England,  they  might,"  he  said,  "  calculate  011 
getting  in  exchange  a  stout  English  farmer."  This  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  picturesque  and  not  infelicitous  summary  of  the 
agricultural  and  emigration  questions,  and  of  the  relations  of 
new  and  old  countries.  Another  remarkable  statement  occurs 
in  another  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
month.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  by  the  system  of  farru 
apprenticeship,  which  it  seems  prevails  in  Canada,  the  money 
paid  into  bank  as  deferred  wages  to  the  apprentices  is  suffi- 
cient at  the  expiry  of  their  indentures  to  set  them  up  as  culti- 
vators for  themselves.  This  perhaps  gives  a  greater  idea  of 
the  opening  for  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Dominion  than 
any  other  single  fact.  There  are  one  or  two  other  speeches  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  collection  which  impress  us  with  the  idea  that 
Lord  Lorne  is  happier  at  such  matters  than  when  he  aspires  to  the 
heights  of  historical  allusion  and  anecdotic  eloquence.  In  the 
speech  to  the  Montreal  St.  Andrew's  Society,  in  November  last, 
some  attempts  of  the  latter  kind  seem  to  have  been  made.  As  Lord 
Dufierin  used  to  take  every  opportunity  for  good-humoured 
laudation  of  Ireland,  so  his  successor  seems  to  think  it  his  duty  to 
pay  the  same  compliment  to  his  own  division  of  Great  Britain. 
The  sober  audience  greeted  with  applause  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "  Englishmen  have  for  the  last  two  centuries  been  so  grateful 
to  Scotland  for  giving  them  a  king  that  they  have  ever  since  been 
only  too  happy  to  see  Scotchmen  getting  their  own  way  every- 
where. "  The  joke  is  not  a  very  happy  one,  and  the  historical 
allusion,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  is  scarcely  happier. 

From  this  brief  summary  the  trainer  of  Colonial  Governors  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  accomplishments  which  he  should  aim  at 
communicating  to  his  charges.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  must 
be  able  to  joke,  and  the  inference  is  equally  obvious  that  their 
jokes  need  not  be  too  good.  Perhaps  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in 
the  continued  absence  of  more  dignified  employment,  might  under- 
take the  pose  of  Professor  of  Political  Facetiousness.  They  must 
also  be  proficients  in  the  art  of  historical  allusion,  for  this  is 
at  least  as  valuable  in  their  case  as  it  seemed  to  Major 
Pendennis  in  his  education  of  his  nephew.  The  allusions 
need  not  be  very  recondite,  and  perhaps  they  need  not  be  strictly 
accurate ;  but  they  should  be  aptly  chosen,  so  that  the 
audience  may  at  once  respect  the  learning  of  their  Governor  and 
be  flattered  by  its  application.  This  last  point  indeed  i3,  after 
all,  the  most  important.  The  Governor  (General  or  other)  may 
choose  his  own  methods  of  compliment,  but  he  must  be  steadilv 
complimentary.  The  Professor  of  the  art  of  "  cracking-up  "  should 
therefore  be  the  most  carefully  selected  and  the  most  highly  paid 
official  of  the  new  acadeury.  We  cannot  doubt  that  by  this  time 
Lord  Lorne  perceives  the  inadequacy  of  that  remark  about  sign- 
painters,  and  blushes  at  it.  A  few  lessons  from  the  professor 
would  have  saved  him  from  this  little  slip.  It  is,  however,  more 
difficult  than  in  a  former  case  to  recommend  a  candidate  for  this 
particular  post.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  admirably  when  he  is  in 
the  vein ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  anything 
which  might  tend  to  the  conservation  of  our  colonial  empire.  Be- 
sides, it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  would  occasionally  teach  the 
callow  Governor  to  open  his  mouth  for  cursing  as  well  as  for 
blessing,  whereas  it  would  appear  that  the  "proconsul"  should 
always  bless.  He  must  bless  his  temporary  subjects,  of  course ; 
he  must  bless  the  Mother-country,  with  a  blessing  of  a  slightly 
patronizing  but  cordial  character  ;  and  in  time  of  peace  he  must 
bless  foreign  nations  too,  though  not  without  a  hint  of  the  terrible 
things  they  may  expect  if  they  dare  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
might  of  the  dependency  over  which  he  happens  to  be  set.  It  is  a 
moot  point  whether  a  Professor  of  Useful  Advice  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  staff  or  not.  His  task  would  certainly  be  a  delicate  one, 
and  we  do  not  observe  from  the  speeches  before  us  that  there  i3 
much  demand  for  the  article,  at  least  if,  in  Lord  Lome's  own 
words,  we  are  to  take  his  speeches  as  dictated  by  the  wishes  of  the 
audiences.  Still  it  might  be  argued  that  such  a  thing  might  occa- 
sionally be  required,  and  that  it  even  enters  somewhat  prominently 


into  the  idea  of  the  functionary  in  question.  This,  however,  may 
be  an  old-1'asHioned  view  of  the  subject.  It.  is  clear  that,  even  011 
the  ornamental  theory  of  Viceroys,  the  accomplishments  required 
of  them  are  not  few,  and  in  some  cases  not  easy  of  acquirement. 
Lord  Lome's  ingenious  idea  of  the  "Advertiser-General"  ex- 
presses this  truth  of  itself.  For  it  is  universally  admitted 
nowadays  that  advertising  is  a  fine,  a  difficult,  and  a  complicated 
art. 


ALIEN"  SPIRITS. 

flMIE  repeated  exposure  of  the  gross  and  palpable  tricks  of 
-1L  Spiritualism  has  at  last  led  to  a  discovery  of  a  truly  alarming 
character.  It  was  at  first  assumed  by  the  sceptical,  and  even  con- 
ceded by  Spiritualists  themselves,  that  the  oft-detected  imposture 
proceeded  from  a  purely  human  and  mundane  source.  Again  and 
again  the  small  band  of  faithful  believers  in  the  efficacy  ofsensitive 
table-legs  and  nervous  arm-chairs  were  compelled  to  confess  that 
certain  interested  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  had  pushed  their 
way  into  the  sacred  circle  and  were  prostituting  an  exalted  creed  for 
the  sake  of  personal  profit.  These  admissions,  although  sufficiently 
humiliating  at  the  time,  were  felt  to  be  consistent  with  the  acknow- 
ledged frailty  of  human  nature.  Nearly  every  great  and  noble  move- 
ment has  suffered  in  its  progress  from  the  unsolicited  intrusion  of 
unprincipled  persons,  and  the  occasional  detection  of  a  swindler  was 
therefore  felt  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  cause.  So  soon  as  an  eminent  professor  of  the  craft 
was  brought  clearly  within  the  range  of  the  criminal  law,  his 
claims  to  the  possession  of  supernatural  power  were  promptly 
abandoned,  and  the  veracious  and  truly  pious  Spiritualist 
professed  to  rejoice  exceedingly  over  the  exposure  and  ex- 
pulsion of  an  unworthy  brother.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
the  evidence  of  recent  events  that  Spiritualists  have  now 
arrived  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  position.  They 
are  no  longer  disposed  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  failure 
upon  the  harmless  human  creatures  who  are  good  enough  to- 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  spiritual  truth.  They 
have,  to  borrow  a  legal  expression,  at  last  decided  to  change  the 
venue  and  to  transfer  the  accusation  of  fraud  to  the  supernatural 
world,  where  the  culprit,  to  his  own  inestimable  advantage,  is  clearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  police.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  benefits  to  Spiritualism  which  are  implied  in  this  revolution. 
Historically  it  will  have  the  effect  of  introducing  the  attractive 
feature  of  martyrdom  into  the  record  of  the  past ;  for  when  once 
there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  medium  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  acts,  it  will  be  possible  to  restore  to  the  ranks 
of  Spiritualism  a  number  of  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
even  by  the  most  devout  as  impudent  impostors.  This  in  itself  is 
a  point  of  some  importance.  During  recent  years  detection  has 
so  nearly  kept  pace  with  achievement,  that  the  aruiy  of  Spiritualists 
has  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  many  of  its  most  eminent  and 
skilful  leaders,  and  the  phenomena  most  prized  by  the  believer 
have  Leeu  consequently  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  But 
if  all  the  frauds  incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  movement 
cau  be  confidently  referred  to  a  supernatural  agency,  the 
crop  of  "  phenomena "  will  no  doubt  be  vastly  increased, 
and  the  professional  medium  will  learn  to  use  his  power 
with  a  freedom  which  he  has  never  yet  enjoyed.  Nor  is  it  merely 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  that  Spiritualism  will  benefit  by 
the  newly-made  discovery.  Cavillers  have  been  wont  to  object 
that  the  doings  and  utterances  of  the  spirit  world  have  offered  but 
an  imperfect  reflection  of  our  many-sided  human  life.  The  mes- 
sages transmitted  by  the  mediums  have  seldom  been  witty,  and 
have  not  always  been  wise ;  and  not  even  the  occasional  presence  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Guppy  has  served  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the 
solid  worth  of  the  beings  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  commu- 
nication. But  if  this  higher  sphere  can  be  shown  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  thoroughly  untrustworthy  spirits  the  cause  will  soon 
gather  adherents.  A  realm  which  is  deeply  infected  with  fraud 
can  no  longer  seem  strange  or  distant  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth  -r 
and  although  we  may  question  the  advantage  of  exploring  such 
an  unknown  land,  we  cannot  in  conscience  doubt  the  probability  of 
its  existence. 

The  announcement  of  this  newly  discovered  element  in  Spiritu- 
alism is  due  to  an  incident  which  recently  occurred  at  a  seance  in 
Great  Russell  Street.  Two  gentlemen,  who  have  since  reported 
their  experiences  to  the  public,  were  directed  to  the  offices 
of  the  British  National  Association  of  Spiritualists,  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  phenomeua  to  be  witnessed  at  that  establishment 
were  the  most  genuine  in  London.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first 
visit  the  medium  was  tied  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  displeasing  to 
the  spirits,  and  no  manifestation  occurred  ;  but  on  a  subsequent 
evening  the  tying  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man, and  as  the  reward  of  his  better  knowledge  of  supernatural 
affairs,  a  spirit  soon  appeared  answering  to  the  name  of  "Marie," 
and  supposed  to  be  the  representative  of  a  dead  child  of  twelve  years 
of  age.  Nothing,  however,  is  good  enough  to  convince  the  irre- 
verent, and  we  need  not  therefore  be  shocked  or  surprised  to  learn 
that  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  his  companion  remained  unconvinced. 
They  were  even  so  audacious  as  to  detect  a  "  corset "  beneath  the 
white  spiritual  robes :  and  at  a  third  visit,  one  of  them,  utterly  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  good  society  are  equally  binding 
beyond  the  grave,  rushed  forward  to  grasp  the  vision,  when  he  dis- 
covered to  his  confusion  that  he  was  clasping  in  his  arms  the  solid 
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form  of  Mrs.  Comer,  the  medium.  In  an  adjoining  room  were  found 
dress,  stockings,  and  boots,  with  "  the  other  discarded  garments  " 
■which  Mrs.  Comer  had  thrown  aside,  all  of  which  were  handed 
round  "  for  inspection  and  examination  by  those  present. '  On  tho 
day  following-  the  publication  of  these  interesting-  particulars,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  appeared  in  the 
Times.  The  facts  as  stated  by  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  his  com- 
panion were  not  denied,  and.  what  at  the  first  blush  would  seem  to 
render  the  discovery  of  even  greater  importance,  it  was  even  admitted 
that  the  medium  who  now  confesses  to  a  "  corset  "  had  previously 
been  "  completely  and  exhaustively  tested  by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.," 
who  appears  never  to  have  perceived  either  the  "  corset "  or  the 
"  other  garments  "  referred  to  by  Sir  George  Sitwell.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Crookes's  power  of  detecting  "corsets  "  is  not  so  keen  as 
lis  spiritual  sense,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  clear,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Association,  that  the  existence  of  the  "  corset " 
is  not  now  denied. 

But  in  the  Secretary's  letter  there  is  a  hint  of  a  hind  of  ex- 
planation which  has  since  been  developed  in  the  columns  of  the 
recognized  organ  of  Spiritualism.  The  Medium  and  Daybreak  is, 
as  we  learn  from  its  inscription,  a  journal  "  devoted  to  the  history, 
phenomena,  philosophy,  aud  teachings  of  Spiritualism,"  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  in  a  periodical  of  such  comprehensive 
aims  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  unfortunate  proceedings 
in  Great  Russell  Street.  Happily,  however,  the  Medium  and  Day- 
break has  been  spared  any  serious  labour  in  connexion  with  the 
aHair  by  reason  of  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  points  in  dis- 
pute which  had  already  been  made  by  a  distinguished  Spiritualist 
lecturer.  A  certain  Mr.  Burns,  who  carries  alter  his  name  the  mys- 
terious initials"  O.S.T./'was  called  upon  byan  audience  of  the  faith- 
ful recently  assembled  in  the  Quebec  Hall  to  justify  the  ways  of 
spirits  to  men  and  to  explain  the  apparent  exposure,  and  in  the 
lecture  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion  the  existence  of  a 
fraudulent  race  of  spirits  is  clearly  asserted  and  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. The  theory  that  the  medium  consciously  acted  the  part 
of  a  spirit  in  order  to  impose  upon  the  sitters  is  dismissed  at  once 
as  an  insult  to  common  sense.  "  All  intelligent  observers  of 
mediumship,"  says  Mr.  Burns,  "  will  agree  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  medium  did  not  actually  commit  the  act  attributed  to 
her,''  and  there  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  assume  that 
*'  some  spirit  or  spirits  controlled  her  and  effected  her  liberation 
from  the  fastenings  in  the  cabinet."  These  spirits  were,  we  are 
assured,  "  the  real  deceivers,"  and  if  we  are  to  seek  a  motive  for 
such  reprehensible  conduct,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  a  second 
seance  had  been  arranged  for  the  same  evening,  and  that  the 
spirits  who  watched  over  the  interests  of  this  second  seance  "  had 
u-ed  the  medium  as  a  materialization  to  save  power."  But  in 
case  this  explanation  should  not  prove  entirely  acceptable,  Mr. 
Burns  has  yet  another  hypothesis  equally  consistent  with  the  facts. 
It  w-ould  appear,  according  to  this  alternative  theory,  that  the 
curse  of  scepticism  is  not  conlined  to  the  human  race.  There  are 
spirits  and  spirits;  and,  in  order  to  go  direct  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery,  there  are  spirits  so  entirely  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
as  not  to  believe  in  Spiritualism.  In  the  present  case  it  is  sup- 
posed that  some  of  these  "  alien  spirits,"  who  are  rightly  de- 
nounced as  ".foes  to  the  cause,"  had  wrongfully  "  usurped  the 
place  of  the  regular  controls,"  and  had  taken  a  mean  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  "to  effect  all  the  mischief  they  possibly 
could  on  the  reputation  of  the  medium  and  of  the  phenomena  in 
general."  Mr.  Burns  further  explains  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  that  not  only  are  there  two  kinds  of  spirits,  but  there 
are  also  two  kinds  of  mediums.  He  divides  them  into  the  two 
Classes  of  spiritual  mediums  and  phenomenal  mediums,  and  he 
•does  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  lady  with  the,  corset  was  no 
mere  than  a  phenomenal  medium.  It  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of 
the  phenomenal  medium  that  she  requires  "conditions";  and  that, 
if  these  are  not  forthcoming,  she  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  bad 
spirit  company,  by  whom  she  is  led  into  the  most  embarrass- 
ing situations.  Such  a  medium  ought  never  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  "promiscuous  sitters"  unless  accompanied 
by  some  person  possessed  of  "  the  interior  light."  And  that  no 
such  person  was  present  at  the  seance  in  Great  Russell  Street 
Mr.  Burns  is  fully  convinced.  Upon  this  point  he  will  listen  to 
no  Argument,  for,  as  he  justly  observes,  "if  I  see  how  men  act,  I 
care  nut  for  their  professions,"  and  he  is  persuaded  that  the  sitters 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  possess- 
ing any  interior  light.  Nor  for  these  special  objects  of  Mr. 
Barns's  contempt  do  we  feel  any  kind  of  pity.  Our  sympathies  go 
rather  with  the  lady  who  by  such  a  trifling  article  of  dress  as  a 
corset  has  been  suddenly  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  merely 
"  phenomenal  medium/'  "  A  more  pitiable  fate  than  that  of  a 
phenomenal  medium  can  indeed  scarcely  be  conceived.  To  be 
caught  aud  detained  in  the  arms  of  an  earnest  inquirer  is  bad 
enuugh  :  but  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  spirits  who  have  no  belief 
in  Spiritualism  is  indeed  a  terrible  termination  to  an  otherwise 
brilliant  and  blameless  career. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES'  PREMIUMS  AND  EXPENSES. 

rgMIE  Statist  of  Saturday  last  contains  an  elaborate  article  on 
Insurance  Companies" which  is  eminently  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  intending  insurers.  It  is  founded  on  the  returns 
furnished  by  the  Companies  themselves  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
compares  the  premiums  charged  by  ninety-two  of  these  Companies 


at  the  several  ases  from  26  to  41,  both  inclusive,  as  also  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  expenses  to  the  premium  income.  The 
importance  of  these  two  points  in  attempting  to  understand  the 
position  of  an  Insurauce-ollice  is  obvious.  The  premium  is  the 
annuity  paid  by  au  insurer  in  consideration  of  the  payment  to 
his  representatives  of  a  larger  sum  at  a  future  specified  time ; 
and  clearly  it  ought  not  to  exceed  what  is  requisite  to  discharge 
the  liabilities  of  the  insuring  Company,  to  cover  the  legitimate 
current  expenses,  and  to  leave  a  reasonable  prolit  on  the  capital 
invested.  If  it  does  more  than  this,  the  insurer  gets  less  than 
justice  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  receives  advantages  over  and  above  the 
policy  for  which  he  contracts.  A  Company,  for  instance,  may 
charge  too  high  a  premium,  but  may  return  the  excess  in  tho 
shape  of  bonuses,  or  may  periodically  increase  the  amount  assured 
by  the  policy.  In  such  a  case  the  apparently  high  premium  may 
not  in  reality  be  so.  Again,  a  Company  charging  a  high  premium 
may  manage  its  affairs  so  well  that  the  security  acquired  may  not 
be  too  dearly  bought  by  the  additional  payment.  These  are  points 
which  the  intending  insurer  should  carefully  consider  for  himself. 
But,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  manifest  that  the  smaller  the 
premium  the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  the  insurer.  As  regards 
the  second  of  the  two  points  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  borne  by  expenses  to  the  premium 
income  the  less  advantageous  is  the  position  of  the  Com- 
pany. If,  for  example,  the  expenses  of  one  office  amount  to  no 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  premium  income,  while  those  of 
another  are  as  much  as  1 5  per  cent.,  the  latter,  supposing  the  in- 
comes in  both  cases  to  be  equal,  has  10  per  cent,  less  than  the 
former  wherewith  to  meet  its  liabilities.  Here  again,  however,  we 
must  make  some  allowances.  Thus  a  new  Company,  while  it 
is  acquiring  business,  has  to  incur  a  considerable  outlay,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  bear  a  high  proportion  to  the 
premium  income.  Even  among  old-established  Companies,  it  is 
only  fair  to  observe,  those  which  charge  low  premiums  may 
appear  to  be  spending  a  larger  proportion  of  them  than  those 
which  charge  high  premiums.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us 
suppose  two  offices,  one  charging  2/.  10.9.  per  annum  to  insure 
100/.  at  death,  the  other  charging  3/. ;  aud  let  us  suppose  further 
that  the  expenses  of  each  office  amount  to  5s.  for  every  100/.  insured. 
The  proportion  of  expenses  to  income  in  the  first  case  is  10  per 
cent.,  in  the  second  only  per  cent.,  yet  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
business  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  We  must  not,  however, 
attach  too  much  importance  to  this,  for  in  the  cases  here  assumed 
the  dearer  Company  charges  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  cheaper, 
although  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  income  is 
only  ii  per  cent.  Besides,  it  is  plain  that  the  smaller  the  revenue 
the  greater  the  need  for  economy.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
excess  in  the  premium  must  be  very  largo  indeed  to  cause  an  ap- 
preciable diminution  in  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  income. 
With  these  introductory  remarks  wo  pass  on  to  notice  the  results 
brought  out  in  the  Statist  article. 

That  article,  as  we  have  said,  analyses  the  returns  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  ninety-two  Companies,  omitting  the  remainder  either 
because  they  take  weekly  payments,  or  because  of  other  difficulties 
in  working  out  details  ;  and  it  compares  the  premiums  charged  from 
the  age  of  26  to  41,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  premium 
income.  The  premiums  in  every  case,  we  should  add,  are  the 
'•  with-prolits "  premiums,  these  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  in- 
surance business.  The  writer  admits  that,  to  be  scientifically 
accurate,  he  ought  to  have  included  all  ages  in  the  comparison ;  but 
statistics  do  not  exist  that  would  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  the  ages 
which  he  chooses  are  practically  the  insuring  ages.  In  order  to 
present  the  results  in  a  form  that  will  be  readily  apprehended 
by  his  readers  and  not  encumber  his  columns  with  too  great  a 
mass  of  figures,  he  has  added  together  the  premiums  at  each  age, 
sixteen  in  all,  and  divided  them  by  sixteen  to  get  the  average  or 
mean.  The  results  arrived  at  are  curious.  Confining  ourselves 
in  the  first  place  to  the  premiums,  we  find  that  the  92  Companies 
fall  into  five  classes,  of  which  there  are  14  in  the  first  and  8  in 
the  last,  the  great  majority  being  in  the  three  intermediate 
classes.  The  14  Companies  in  the  first  class  have  an  aggregate 
premium  income  of  2,424,812?.,  and  the  mean  annual  premium, 
to  insure  100/.  at  death  with  profits  exceeds  il.  16s.  3d. 
But  although  we  have  followed  our  contemporary  in  classing 
those  14  Companies  together,  we  should  be  ourselves  inclined 
to  place  the  first  on  the  list  in  a  category  apart.  For 
its  mean  annual  premium  is  as  high  as  3/.  2s.  lod.,  that  of 
the  next  on  the  list  being  only  2/.  18  s.  5</.,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  average  of  the  14  being  no  more  than  2/.  16s.  3d.  In  the 
second  class  there  are  26  Companies,  with  an  aggregate  premium 
income  of  4,563,109?.,  whose  mean  annual  premium  is  between 
7.1.  15s.  aud  2I.  163.  3d.  In  the  third  class  there  are  33  Companies, 
with  an  aggregate  premium  income  of  3,1 14.910/.,  whose  mean 
annual  premium  is  between  2.1.  13s.  c/d.  and  2I.  15s.  In  the  fourth 
class  there  are  1 1  Companies  with  an  aggregate  premium  income 
of  1,036,124/.,  whose  mean  annual  premium  is  between  2I.  12s.  6d. 
and  2I.  139.  9f/.  And  in  the  last  there  are  8  Companies,  with  an 
aggregate  premium  income  of  1,024,796/.,  whose  mean  annual 
premium  does  not  exceed  2I.  12s.  6d.  Here,  as  in  the  first  class,  we 
have  to  note  considerable  divergence,  the  mean  annual  income  of  the 
last  upon  the  list  being  as  low  as  2/.  6s.  Broadly,  then,  the  result 
brought  out  by  this  analysis  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  Companies 
making  up  the  three  intermediate  classes,  70  in  number,  with  an 
aggregate  premium  income  amounting  to  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  one  another  iu  their  charges, 
the  variation  in  the  mean  being  only  from  2/.  ffij.  3?/.  as  a  maximum 
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to  2l.  12s.  6d.  as  a  minimum,  or  barely  6j  per  cent.  But  the  varia- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  last  class  is  very  considerable.  The 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  is  14s., 
which  would  amount  in  the  case  of  an  insurance  of  1  ,oooZ.  to  jl. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  clearly  is  that,  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  offices,  a  prudent  man  will  pay  but  secondary 
attention  to  the  rates  of  premium  when  considering  with  which 
Company  he  ought  to  insure.  He  will  inquire  rather  into  the  manage- 
ment ;  he  wiil  ask  whether  the  risks  run  are  very  great,  whether  the 
investments  are  sound,  and  whether  the  income  is  earned  at  a  large 
or  a  small  outlay.  But  as  regards  the  offices  included  in  the  first 
and  the  last  classes  the  case  is  different.  The  divergence  in  them 
is  too  great  not  to  provoke  inquiry.  If  the  premiums  charged 
by  the  8  companies  in  the  fifth  class  are  sufficient,  those  charged 
by  the  14  iu  the  first  class  must  be  very  much  more  than  sufficient. 
And  a  prudent  man  will  desire  to  know  why  this  is  so.  We  offer 
no  opinion  ourselves  upon  the  matter.  For  the  present  we  are  only 
calling  attention  to  a  difference  of  practice  which  invites  com- 
ment. It  would  be  easy  no  doubt  to  suggest  explanations.  It 
may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  high  premiums  are  deliberately 
charged  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  declare  large 
bonuses,  while  the  low  premiums  are  calculated  simply  to  carry 
out  literally  the  contract  entered  into.  In  such  a  case  an  insurer 
might  very  possibly  prefer  the  office  charging  the  higher  premium. 
But  our  present  object  is  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts  as 
we  find  them,  and  therefore  we  refrain  from  examining  this  and 
similar  explanations. 

■  Turning  now  to  the  proportion  borne  by  the  expenses  to  the 
premium  income,  we  find  the  differences  much  more  startling  and 
serious,  ranging  from  yg  per  cent,  up  to  75  per  cent.  Omitting 
such  exceptionally  high  proportions  as  75  and  50  per  cent.,  we 
find  not  a  lew  cases  where  it  amounts  to  21,  23,  25,  27, 
and  34  per  cent. ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we 
find  a  great  number  no  higher  than  5,  10,  and  15  per  cent. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  good  reasons  for  these 
differences ;  but  a  sensible  man  will  require  to  know  what  the 
reasons  are  before  he  deals  with  the  former  class  of  offices. 
His  object  is  to  make  a  provision  for  his  wife,  should  she  survive 
him,  and  for  his  children,  especially  his  daughters  ;  and  manage- 
ment which  uses  up  a  quarter  or  one-third  of  the  premium  income 
in  earning  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  attract  his  confidence.  If 
Companies  of  high  character  doing  a  large  business  are  able  to 
defray  their  expenses  with  5  per  cent,  of  their  premium  income, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  others  should  need  to  spend 
20  or  30  per  cent.  We  have  ahead)'  admitted  that  new  Compa- 
nies must  be  excepted,  and  there  may  be  cases  where  old  esta- 
blished Companies  are  enlarging  their  business,  and  are  legiti- 
mately incurring  a  largely  increased  outlay.  But  we  must 
plainly  add  that  the  number  of  offices  showing  a  high  pro- 
portion of  expenses  to  premium  income  is  so  great  as  to  render 
this  explanation  not  very  probable  in  every  case.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  a  high 
proportion  of  expenses  to  premium  income  is  necessarily  conclusive 
against  the  management  of  an  office.  There  are  other  things 
to  be  considered,  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  risks  under- 
taken. All  we  say  is  that  a  heavy  expenditure  prima  facie  tells 
against  the  management,  and  ought  to  warn  an  intending  insurer 
to  inquire  very  narrowly  into  the  position  of  the  Company.  It 
suggests  either  extravagance,  waste,  and  absence  of  efficient  super- 
vision, or  else  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  business,  so  that  ex- 
orbitant commissions  have  to  be  paid  to  agents  to  bring  it  in. 
The  suggestion  may  happen  to  be  quite  unfounded,  and  the  Com- 
pany may  be  perfectly  safe ;  but  the  general  public  have  little 
means  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  such  points,  and  can 
only  apply  such  tests  as  are  furnished  to  them. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. — II. 

THE  collection  of  pictures  iu  the  Fourth  Gallery  at  Burlington 
House,  which  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  "  Holbein  and^  his 
School,  &c,"  is,  as  we  said  last  week,  full  of  attraction.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  man}'  admirable  specimens  of  Holbein's 
work  is  the  "  Portrait  of  Christina  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan  " 
(177),  which  is  a  full-length  picture  hung  close  to  the  ground,  a 
method  of  somewhat  doubtful  advantage.  The  picture  is  thus 
described  in  the  Catalogue: — "  Daughter  of  Christian  II.  of  Den- 
mark and  niece  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  married  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  died  1535,  when  she  was  about  four- 
teen. On  the  death  of  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  in  1537, 
Henry  VIII.  opened  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  for  her  hand, 
and  Holbein  was  sent  to  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her 
portrait  for  the  King ;  a  letter  from  John  Hatton,  English  Minister 
at  Brussels,  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Cromwell,  dated  March  14, 
1438  "  (this  is  of  course  a  misprint  for  1538)  "gives  an  account  of 
Holbeiu's  interview  with  the  Duchess,  and  states  that  he  did  a  sketch 
of  her  in  three  hours;  in  a  previous  letter,  dated  December  9,  1537, 
Hatton  thus  describes  her : — '  I  am  informed  she  is  of  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  very  high  of  stature  for  that  age.  She  is  higher 
than  the  Regent,  a  goodly  personage  of  body,  and  competent  of 
beauty,  of  favour  excellent,  soft  of  speech,  and  very  gentle  in 
countenance.  She  weareth  mourning  apparel  after  the  manner  of 
Italy.' "  The  portrait  corresponds  closely  enough  to  this  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  personage.    It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  that 


the  portrait  which  we  now  see  was  the  one  which  "  Mr.  Hance,"  as 
Holbein  is  called  in  Hatton's  letter,  executed  when,  "  having  but 
three  hours'  space,"  he  "  showed  himself  to  be  master  of  that 
science."  That  was  probably  a  drawing  like  those  in  the  Koyal 
collection,  many  of  which  have  been  lately  seen  both  at  Burlington 
House  and  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
face  in  the  finished  work  has  been  injured,  so  that  the  mo- 
delling is  spoiled ;  but  the  expression  remains,  and  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  singularly  attractive  person,  with  quite  enough  wit, 
notwithstanding  her  gentleness,  to  have  made  the  reply  to  Henry's 
offer  which  is  attributed  to  her.  "  that  she  had  only  one  head  ;  if 
nature  had  endowed  her  with  two,  one  should  have  been  at  his 
Majesty's  disposal."  The  painting  of  the  figure,  with  the  varying 
textures  of  the  dress,  is  an  admirable  example  of  Holbein's 
work.  The  oddly  opaque  blue  of  the  background,  entirely  un- 
like the  bright  and  airy  colour  frequently  employed  by  this  master, 
is  probably  due  to  the  incompetence  of  a  cleaner. 

The  place  corresponding  to  that  of  this  picture  is  on  another 
wall  occupied  by  a  full-length  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
(165),  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  is  described  in  the 
Catalogue  as  belonging  to  the  "  School  of  Holbein."  The  figure, 
with  its  black  dress,  its  somewhat  melancholy  look,  and  the  skull 
on  the  ground,  has  an  odd  suggestion  of  Hamlet  in  the  grave  scene. 
There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  supposing,  with  Mr.  Scharf',that 
the  pict  ure  was  painted  by  Girolamo  da  Treviso.  To  the  same  painter, 
or  to  Bartolomeo  Penni,  one  contemporary  critic  ascribes  the 
"Portrait  of  William  West,  1st  Lord  Delawarr"  (167),  which  the 
Catalogue  assigns  to  Holbein.  Another  critic  points  to  certain 
resemblances  in  the  workmanship  to  that  of  Van  Cleeve,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Wornum  thought  that  it  might  have  been  by  Strete.  The 
portrait  is  fine  and  impressive  in  attitude  and  expression.  Close 
to  this  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Pourbus,  "  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester  "  (164),  and  his  brother,  "  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick  "  (166),  a  personage  of  a  very  marked,  but  by  no  means- 
attractive,  expression,  which  seems  to  have  been  caught  to  the  life 
by  the  painter.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  two,  by  Holbein  (163),  has  been 
greatly  injured,  but  its  beauty  and  truth  are  still  apparent.  One 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  master's  work  seen  in  this  gallery  is 
the  "Portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Guildford"  (174),  which  is  full  of 
expression  and  is  painted  with  a  magnificent  freedom  and  accuracy. 
The  elaborate  painting  of  the  dress  and  its  ornaments,  which  are, 
however,  completely  subordinated  to  the  impressive  face  and  bear- 
ing of  their  wearer,  is  highly  remarkable.  The  companion  portrait 
of  Lady  Guildford  (171)  is  also  striking,  but  has  been  unfortunately 
injured.  As  striking  in  some  ways  as  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Guildford  is  that  of  Sir  Brian  Tuke  (188),  Secretary  to  Wolsey 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII.  In  this  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dress  and  ornaments  is  extraordinarily  fine  and 
careful. 

There  are  in  this  gallery  two  works  attributed  to  Joas  van 
Cleeve,  one  of  which,  "  Portrait  of  a  Man  "  (206),  passed  for  some 
time  as  a  Holbein.  The  other,  a  portrait  of  the  painter  by  himself 
(160),  is  a  tine  specimen.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to 
several  specimens  of  Clouet,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  work  of  the  greater  painter.  The  gaiety  which  belongs 
to  them  is  curiously  and  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  painter's 
nationality.  Some  little  Cranachs  also  have  an  interest  of  their 
own. 

The  fifth  gallery  contains  one  work  of  exceptional  value  and 
beauty — a  panel,  "  Virgin  and  Child "  (223),  by  Piero  della 
Francesca.  Panels  by  this  master  are  excessively  rare — indeed 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  are  known  to  exist.  This  one  is  of 
unquestionable  authenticity,  and  though  much  injured  both  by  dirt 
and  fading,  is  free  from  repainting,  except  where  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  fill  in  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  picture.  This  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  skilfuluess, 
and  a  thin  faint  line  of  gold  has  been  employed  to  indicate  the 
boundary  between  the  original  and  the  supplied  portion.  The  pic- 
ture is  remarkable  for  the  unconventional  beauty  of  its  grouping 
and  for  its  fine  feeling  and  expression.  It  is  further  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  examples  of  the  transition  period  when  two  vehicles 
were  employed — tempera  for  the  flesh  tints,  which  accordingly 
have  faded  to  whiteness,  and  the  then  new  vehicle  of  oil  for  the 
rich  textures  and  tissues. 

This  room  contains,  amongst  other  things,  four  pictures  by  Botti- 
celli (212,  213,  253,  254),  which  illustrate  one  of  the  novels  in  the 
Decameron.  They  are  thus  described  in  the  Catalogue : — "  Nastagio 
degli  Oresti ,  being  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Paolo  Tra versaro,  has  his 
suit  rejected,  the  family  of  the  lady  being  nobler  than  his  own.  He 
accordingly  leaves  Ravenna  for  Chiassi ;  and  one  day,  while  walk- 
ing disconsolately  in  the  pine  woods,  sees  the  apparition  of  a  naked 
lady  pursued  by  a  horseman  and  dogs.  He  endeavours  ineffectu- 
ally to  defend  her;  but  the  horseman  dismounts,  and  plunging  his 
sword  into  her  body,  tears  out  her  heart  and  throws  it  to  his  dogs, 
who  devour  it  (253).  He  then  tells  Nastagio  that  she  has  to 
suffer  this  punishment  on  the  same  spot  every  Friday  for  her 
cruelty  to  him  when  alive.  Nastagio,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
warning  to  his  own  mistress,  invites  her  to  a  feast  in  the  woods  on 
the  following  Friday,  and  the  same  apparition  then  appears,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  guests  (213).  His  mistress  relents,  and 
consents  to  marry  him ;  and  the  wedding  feast  is  afterwards 
held  at  Ravenna  in  the  palace  of  the  Traversari "  (254). 
The  pictures  originally  belonged,  oddly  enough,  to  cassoni 
or  marriage  chests ;  and  they  have  a  quaint  and  curious 
interest,  the  one  depicting  "  the  great  terror  of  the  guests"  beiDg 
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from  an  irreverent  point  of  -view  especially  pleasing ;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  have  been  almost  entirely  repainted.  The 
extraordinary  variety,  however,  of  expressions  which  now  seem 
oddly  out  of  keeping-  with  the  circumstances  of  the  disturbed 
festal  party  can  "hardly  have  been  greatly  altered.  Not  far 
from  these  works  hangs  a  "  Battle  Scene  "  (219),  full  of  vigour  and 
movement,  attributed  to  Pisanello,  and  representing  probably  a 
Roman  engagement  with  Pyrrhus.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  this 
the  painter's  sublime  rashness  in  attempting  to  put  into  his  work 
more  than  any  picture  can  possibly  contain.  A  "  Virgin  and 
Child"  (225),  ascribed  to  Lionardo,  has  extreme  beauty  and 
tenderness.  The  "  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  "  (227),  assigned 
to  Filippo  Lippi,  might  probably  be  attributed  with  better  show 
of  reason  to  Filippino ;  and  a  portrait  (233),  ascribed  with  a 
necessary  query  to  Ratlaelle,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  school.  A  "Judgment  of  Solomon,"  ascribed  also 
with  a  query  to  Wohlgemuth,  probably  does  not  belong  to 
the  Nuremberg  school  at  all,  but  has  some  points  of  strong 
resemblance  to  the  work  of  Lucas  van  Leydeu.  Three  religi- 
ous pictures  (244,  245,  248)  of  the  "  Early  Castilian  School " 
— that  is,  of  Flemish  origin  or  inspiration — are  in  their  way 
exceedingly  interesting,  but  the  way  is  one  of  curiosity  rather 
than  beauty.  The  "  Portrait  of  Don  Francesco  deRibas"  (242) 
is  a  fine  and  impressive  example  of  Velasquez.  It  is  odd  to 
find  a  picture,  "  Portrait  of  Edward  VI.  on  Horseback"  (237), 
assigned  without  a  query  to  Holbein,  placed  in  this  room  far  away 
from  all  other  genuine  or  doubtful  Holbeins;  but  it  is  not  perhaps 
difficult  to  imagine  reasons  for  this  at  first  sight  startling  condition 
of  things. 

The  exhibition  has,  it  will  have  been  seen,  some  points  of 
unusual  interest,  and  certainly  does  not  sutler  in  attraction  from 
not  being  inconveniently  large. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA  COMPANY. 

MR.  CARL  ROSA  has  once  more  undertaken  a  season  of 
opera  in  English  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  ;  and,  as  usual, 
his  programme  is  of  much  interest.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Rosa 
is  unable  at  present  to  undertake  the  active  supervision  of  his 
enterprise ;  but  he  has  been  happy  in  putting  the  duties  of 
musical  director  into  the  hands  of  Signor  Randegger,  who,  long 
known  to  the  English  lovers  of  music  as  one  of  the  ablest  singing- 
masters  in  this  country  and  a  clever  conductor  of  musical  fes- 
tivals, now  shows  himself  to  be  an  operatic  conductor  of  rare 
ability.  He  directs  an  admirable  band,  having  Mr.  Carrodus  as 
first  violin,  and  a  chorus  of  good  voices  well  trained ;  and  both 
band  and  chorus  are  completely  under  his  control.  We  ought 
therefore  rather  to  rejoice  that  Mi-.  Mapleson  did  not  carry  out 
his  intention  of  producing  Herr  Hermann  Goetz's  Taminrj  of  the 
Shrew  during  the  late  series  of  Italian  opera  at  cheap  prices,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  left  to  Mr.  Rosa  to  introduce  this  work 
to  a  London  audience.  For  the  performance  of  this  opera  on 
Tuesday  evening  may  be  called  the  lirst  in  London,  though  we 
believe  it  was  produced  some  time  ago  at  Drury  Lane ;  but  it 
excited  no  interest,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  English  public 
have  ever  even  heard  that  the  Drury  Lane  representations  were 
given. 

The  German  libretto  is  by  Herr  Joseph  Victor  Wid- 
mann,  who  has  treated  the  original  play  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and,  from  an  operatic  point  of  view,  with  judgment 
and  dramatic  skill.  The  characters  are  reduced  to  Baptista, 
Katharine  and  Bianca,  Hortensio  and  Lucentio,  Biauca's  suitors, 
and  Petruchio ;  Gruniio  and  a  tailor  being  also  introduced. 
The  opera  opens  in  front  of  Baptista's  house  with  a  sere- 
nade to  Bianca  by  Lucentio,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus 
of  Baptista's  servants  who  are  in  rebellion  against  Katharine's 
temper.  Baptista  attempts  to  pacify  them.  Katharine  appears 
on  the  balcony  and  increases  the  confusion  by  her  taunts.  The 
neighbours  appear  at  the  windows  and  remonstrate.  At  last  the 
servants  accept  Baptista's  oiler  of  more  pay  and  more  wine,  and 
retire.  Lucentio  resumes  his  serenade ;  Bianca  comes  to  the 
window.  This  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  Hortensio,  who  comes 
with  a  band  of  musicians  also  to  serenade  Bianca.  The  rivals 
quarrel.  Baptista  again  comes  out,  and  finally  declares  to  the  two 
suitors  that  Katharine  must  be  married  before  Bianca  can  be 
wooed.  Each  of  the  suitors  then  determines  to  get  access  to  the 
house  as  a  tutor  to  Bianca,  and  so  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
rival.    Petruchio  now  enters  and  determines  to  marry  Katharine. 

The  second  act  follows  the  original  play  more  closely.  The 
first  scene  is  between  Katharine  and  Bianca.  Petruchio  presents 
himself  to  Baptista  as  a  suitor  for  Katharine's  hand,  and  intro- 
duces Hortensio  and  Lucentio  in  disguise  as  tutors. for  Bianca. 
They  go  to  the  garden  to  look  for  their  pupil,  and  Baptista 
then  warns  Petruchio  of  his  daughter's  character.  Hortensio 
comes  in  with  the  lute  broken  around  his  neck,  and  Petruchio 
is  left^  alone.  Katharine  comes  in,  and  the  scene  between 
them  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  play,  which  again  is 
closely  followed  in  the  last  scene  of  the  act  in  which  Petruchio 
tells  Baptista  that  he  has  gained  Katharine's  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, the^  only  important  variation  from  the  original  being  that 
Katharine's  words  are  made  to  show  that  Petruchio  is  really  gain- 
ing her  heart.  The  second  act  shows  the  guests  assembled  "for  the 
wedding.  They  are  dismissed  by  Baptista  on  account  of  Petruchio 
not  having  arrived,  and  then  the' lesson  scene  between  Bianca  and 


her  tutors  takes  place,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Petruchio  and 
Grumio.  The  guests  reassemble  and  go  off  to  the  wedding,  and 
the  rest  of  the  act  follows  the  play.  The  last  act  is  at  Petruchio's 
house,  the  incidents  of  the  dinner  being  shown.  The  tailor  enters, 
and  after  the  scene  with  him  Katharine's  taming  is  complete. 
Baptista  arrives  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca,  who  are  now  married, 
and  the  opera  ends.  The  opera,  of  course,  has  a  better  eil'ect  in 
English  than  it  could  have  in  a  foreign  language.  Perhaps  only 
those  who  in  a  long  course  ofopera-going  have  sounded  the  depths  of 
imbecility  of  the  ordinary  libretto  are  likely  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  version  which  is  used,  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck, 
M.A.  The  language  is  clear  and  intelligible,  the  words  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  music  that  the  singers  are  able  to  use  them  un- 
altered ;  indeed,  if  we  compare  Mr.  Troutbeck's  work  with  the 
original  German  libretto,  we  find  that  he  has  followed  it  almost 
syllable  by  syllable.  In  fact,  Mr.  Troutbeck  has  accomplished  a 
difficult  task  in  a  manner  which  shows  him  to  be  a  fluent  writer, 
and  to  have  a  real  feeling  for  music. 

To  describe  or  criticize  Herr  Goetz's  music  is  no  easy  task  ;  but 
even  a  first  impression  shows  us  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  high 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  of  it  in  Germany^,  where  the  opera 
is  now  well  known.  Even  without  analysis  of  the  deeper  beauties 
of  the  work,  its  dramatic  character  alone  interests  and  charms. 
Every  bar  has  its  meaning  and  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
words,  and  above  all  there  is  the  stamp  of  originality  on  the 
whole  opera.  The  music  is  unconventional,  and  Herr  Goetz  has 
succeeded  in  writing  true  music  of  comedy,  a  taslc  in  which  so 
many  great  composers  have  failed ;  but  whilst  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  musical  humour,  it  never  leads  him  into  the  trivialities 
of  opera  bouffe,  and  his  music  in  the  more  serious  and  tender  situ- 
ations is  full  of  poetry  and  charm.  It  is  here  that  he  reminds  us 
most  of  Herr  Wagner— not  that  there  is  any  servile  imitation,  but 
that  he  employs  similar  melodic  forms,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the 
words  "  melodic  "  and  "  form  "  in  connection  with  the  works  of 
that  composer.  But  otherwise  Herr  Goetz  no  more  follows  Herr 
Wagner  than  he  does  any  other  musical  writer  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some 
few  startling  harmonics,  is  generally  content  to  obtain  his  dramatic 
effects  by  more  ordinary  and  time-honoured  means.  And,  whilst 
he  gives  its  full  value  to  the  orchestra,  he  yet  treats  the  voices  as 
of  more  importance  than  mere  additional  instruments  in  the  band. 

The  music  is  decidedly  not  of  a  "  popular  "  character.  There  are 
few  airs  or  phrases  which  can  be  carried  away,  and  we  may  hope 
to  be  spared  the  infliction  of  such  works  as  the  "  Katharine  Quad- 
rilles "  or  the  "  Petruchio  Waltzes."  But  we  think  that  the  more 
frequently  it  is  heard,  the  more  its  many  beauties  will  grow  upon 
the  hearer  ;  and  we  believe  that  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  audi- 
ence of  lovers  of  true  music  in  England  to  make  the  success  of  the 
opera  almost  as  great  in  this  country  as  it  has  been  in  Germany. 
That  no  difficulties  of  musical  composition  can  hamper  Goetz  when 
he  has  an  idea  to  carry7  out  is  shown  very  early  in  the  opera,  where 
we  have  the  angry  chorus  of  Baptista's  servants,  Baptista's  soothing 
words,  Katharine's  tauuts,  and  the  quartet  of  neighbours  remon- 
strating all  carried  on  at  once,  all  distinct,  and  all  full  of  individual 
dramatic  character.  But  he  uses  this  facility  of  composition  only 
to  produce  dramatic  eft'ect,  and  never  for  display.  Thus  during 
the  boisterous  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  act,  when  Pe- 
truchio is  whipping  the  servants  and  throwing  the  plates  and  dishes 
about  the  room,  Goetz  makes  no  attempt  at  elaborate  writing, 
which  would  be  lost  in  the  bustle,  noise,  and  excitement  on  the 
stage,  and  contents  himself  with  a  slight  orchestral  indication 
of  the  scene.  The  composer  is  sparing  in  his  use  of  hit 
motivs — too  often  a  cloak  for  poverty  of  invention — the  only  one 
which  forces  itself  on  the  hearer's  notice  being  the  opening  phrase 
of  Petruchio's  air  in  the  first  act,  "  She  is  a  wife  for  such  a  man 
created,"  which  is  freely  used  afterwards  to  indicate  Petruchio's 
success.  He  has  also  written  a  true  overture  to  the  opera,  instead 
of  a  mere  pot  i>ourri  of  the  principal  airs — -another  device  by 
which  some  composers,  under  the  pretence  of  making  their  work 
intelligible  and  popular,  contrive  to  make  a  very  little  original 
thought  go  a  very  long  way. 

The  opera  was  admirably  performed,  under  the  direction  of  Signoi 
Randegger  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  it  was  a  first 
night  of  so  difficult  a  work.  Baud  and  chorus  were  alike  admirable, 
and  perfectly  under  command  ;  whilst  the  singers  were  all  good, 
and,  thanks  to  proper  study  and  rehearsal,  were  ennbled  to  entirely 
conceal  the  nervousness  which  artists  must  always  feel  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  work.  The  Katharine  was  Miss  Minnie  Hank, 
and  her  popularity  certainly  helped  the  success  of  the  opera. 
We  have  heard  that  she  sang  the  part  when  the  opera  was  first  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  that  some  of  the  music  was  written  for 
her.  Her  conception  of  the  character  is  rather  petulant  and  un- 
dignified ;  but,  conception  apart,  she  played  the  part  well  and  with 
much  dash  and  fire,  Her  vocalization  we  have  often  spoken  of, 
and  we  find  it  unchanged.  But  there  is  one  serious  blot  upon  her 
performance  which,  if  she  hopes  to  be  successful  in  opera  in 
English,  Miss  Hauk  should  try  to  wipe  out ;  that  is,  that  she  does 
not  pronounce  her  words  at  all,  and  appears  to  be  singing  in  some 
entirely  unknown  tongue.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
other  members  of  the  company  articulate  with  unusual  distinctness. 
Miss  Georgiua  Burns  sang  Bianca,  and  showed  herself  to  be  a 
florid  soprano  of  great  skill,  having  a  beautiful  voice  and  singing 
with  much  expression  and  feeling.  Mr.  Walter  Bolton  sang 
Petruchio  ;  he  has  a  fine  barytone  voice  and  a  strong  manly  styF 
of  singing  which  lent  itself  well  to  the  music;  his  acting  also  was 
satisfactory.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  as  follows: — Baptista. 
Mr.  Snazelle;  Hortensio, Mr.  Leslie  Crotty ;  Lucentio, Mr.  Fred.  C. 
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Packard ;  Gruuiio,  Mr.  T.  Law  ;  and  a  Tailor,  Mr.  Charles  Lyall. 
Mr.  Packard  has  an  agreeable  tenor  voice,  which  unfortunately  is 
already  attacked  by  the  destroying  tremolo  ;  but  for  this  he  sings 
well.  Mr.  Betjemann  must  be  congratulated  on  his  stage  management 
and  wonderful  power  of  drilling  chorus  singers ;  his  crowds  look  like 
real  crowds,  aud  are  not  mere  rows  of  motionless  figures.  Mention 
may  specially  be  made  of  the  end  of  the  second  act,  where  the 
guests  and  servants  try  to  prevent  Petruchio  from  carrying  off 
Katharine  before  the  wedding  feast,  whilst  he  and  Gruuiio  drive 
them  back  with  their  swords  ;  the  lifelike  rushes  at  Petruchio 
and  terrilied  flights  when  he  threatens  were  as  sood  "examples  of 
skilful  and  artistic  stage  management  as  we  could  wish  to  see.  In 
fact,  the  work  was  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  reputation  as  a  manager. 


REVIEWS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  METTERNICH.* 
{First  Notice.) 

f  |  THE  present  fragment  of  autobiography  is  in  a  high  degree 
-L  valuable  and  interesting,  though  the  contents  scarcely  corre- 
spond to  the  title.    Of  some  parts  of  his  diplomatic  and  political 
career  Prince  Metternich  wrote  detailed  accounts,  and  the  second 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  despatches  which  in  some  in- 
stances supply  omissions  in  the  Memoirs  ;  but  there  is  no  con- 
tinuous narrative,  and  many  great  historical  events  scarcely  re- 
ceive passing  notice.    Prince  Richard  Metternich  has  taken  an  ex- 
tremely modest  view  of  his  duties  as  editor.    He  has  seldom  or 
never  supplied  the  deficiencies  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
desultory  notes  ;  but  his  publication,  if  not  complete,  is  thoroughly 
autheutic,  and  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  time.    Prince  Metternich  was  not  only  one  of  the  lore- 
most  statesmen  of  his  age  ;  he  had  a  taste  for  art  and  science ;  he 
was  an  accomplished  member  of  society,  and  his  Memoirs  show 
that  he  possessed  no  ordinary  ability  as  a  writer.    His  studies  of 
the  characters  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  St.  Simon.    He  is  probably  justified  in  stating  that 
no  other  person,  not  being  a  Frenchman,  had  equal  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Napoleon  ;  and  he  attributes  to  his 
use  of  the  facilities  which  he  possessed  no  small  share  in  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Emperor's  designs.    Referring  to  Napoleon's  invita- 
tion to  himself  to  come  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  he  complacently 
says,  "  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  good  inspiration  of  Napoleon's 
which  ca'led  me  to  functions  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
appreciating    his   excellences,  but  also  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering the  faults  which  at  last  led  him  to  ruin,  and  freed  Europe 
from  tiie  oppression  under   which  it  languished."    Both  the 
Memoirs  and  the  despatches  contain  many  striking  illustrations  of 
Napoleon's  character  and  methods  of  proceeding.    The  story  of  his 
famous  interview  with  Metternich  at  Dresden  in  1813  is  for  the 
first  time  told  in  vivid  language  with  elaborate  detail.  Frequent 
reports  from  Paris  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  of  the  Emperor's 
calculated  outbreaks  against  different  Envoys  at  his  diplomatic  re- 
ceptions are  equally  instructive.     Of   the  audacious  mendacity 
which  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  old  acquaintance  two  examples  may 
suffice.    After  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  induced  Prince  John  of 
Lichten>tein  who,  as  he  knew,  had  no  authority  to  negotiate,  to  sign 
a  project  of  peace,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  which 
Napoleon  immediately  declared   to  be  a  treaty  with  Austria. 
He  instantly  ordered  the  guns  to  be  fired  in  celebration  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  Minister 
feared  to  provoke  the  disappointment  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  an  announcement  of  the  truth.    The  Memoirs  con- 
tain an  account  given  to  Prince  Metternich  by  Cardinal  Consalvi 
of  the  deception  which  was  practised  on  the  Pope  when  he  came 
to  Par-is  tor  the  coronation  of  the  Empress.    As  Josephine,  having 
been   married   only  by  civil  contract,  was  not,  according  to 
the  rules   of  the  Church,  a  lawful  wife,  no   intimation  was 
made  that  she  was  to  be  crowned  till  the  evening  before  the 
ceremony.    The  Pope  positively  refused  to  appear  if  Josephine 
was  to  be  crowned,  until  two  or  three  French  bishops,  sent  by  the 
Emperor,  assured  hiui  with  deliberate  falsehood  that  the  marriage 
had  been  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church.  French 
historians  speak  of  a  ceremony  of  marriage  of  which  Metternich 
seems  not  to  have  heard,  performed  by  Cardinal  Fesch  on  the  eve 
of  the  coronation.    They  add  that  when  it  became  convenient  to 
obtain  a  divorce  some  informality  in  the  proceedings  was  dis- 
covered, although  the  Cardinal  insisted  that  they  had  been  per- 
fectly regular.    At  a  later  time,  when  the  Court  of  Pome  was 
requested  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  true 
account  of  a  merely  civil  marriage  with  Josephine  was  of  course 
revived. 

With  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  during  which  Metternich  was  one  of  the  principal 
directors  of  European  politics,  the  present  portion  of  the  Memoirs 
has  nothing'  to  do.  Europe  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the 
longest  peace  of  modern  times ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 

*  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  1773-1815.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard 
Metternich.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier,  s  vols.  London  : 
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domestic  policy  in  Hungary  and  in  Italy  ended  in  confusion  and 
disaster.    When  his  apology  for  the  later  and  longer  part  of  his 
career  is  published,  he  will  probably  be  found  not  to  have  attributed 
to  himselt  any   responsibility  for  failure.     Confident  in  the 
principles  which  he  consistently  maintained,  he  seems  also  to 
have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself.     Guizot  himself 
was  not  in  his  own  estimation  more  incapable  of  obliquity  or 
of  error,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  Metternich's  self- 
approval   is  less  obtrusive  than  the  vanity  of  the  austere 
French  intriguer.     Scarcely  any  statesman  found  the  accesses 
to  rank  and  power  so  open  and  so  easy.    His  father,  Francis 
George  Count  Metternich,  was  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  Diet 
when  Leopold  II.  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  and  the  son,  Count 
Clement,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  already  representative 
of  the  Westphaliau  Courts  of  the  Empire.     Soon  afterwards 
the  elder  Metternich  became  Ambassador  to  the  Estates  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  an  office  which  really  was  that  of  Prime 
Minister  or  Regent  of  the  provinces.    The  son,  who  had  been 
carefully  educated  at  Strasburg  aud  Mayence,  was  employed  by 
his  father  in  State  business  at  Brussels,  and  in  1794  he  became 
acquainted  during  a  visit  to  England  with  George  III.,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  aud  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties.    He  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Prince,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  on  his 
alliance  with  the  Opposition,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  the 
Regent  reminded  him  of  the  conversation,Vad  told  him  that  he 
had  been  perfectly  in  the  right.    He  was  on  board  Lord  Howe's 
flag-ship  on  the  30th  of  May,  when  the  Admiral,  in  spite  of  his 
entreaty,  sent  him  on  shore,  on  hearing  that  the  French  fleet 
had  issued  from  Brest.    Pie  stayed  at  Portsmouth  till  the  shattered 
fleet  returned  in  triumph  after  the  victory  of  the  1st  of  June.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and  he  was  himself  unabk 
to  enter  on  the  post  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the  Hague,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    By  the 
French  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  his  family  had  lost 
their  principal  estates,  including  the  titular  castle  of  Metternich. 
A  property  in  Bohemia  remained,  and  at  the  subsequent  peace  of 
Luneville  the  abbey  of  Ochsenhausen  was  awarded  to  them  in  com- 
pensation for  their  losses.    Francis  II.,  who  had  now  succeeded 
Leopold,  raised  the  new  possession  to  the  rank  of  a  principality,  and 
some  years  afterwards  Metternich  declined  an  offer  of  Napoleon's  to 
raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  member  of  the  Confederatioi 
of  the  Rhine.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  on  a  first  visit  to  Vienna,  ht 
found  that  his  parents  had  arranged  for  him  a  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Prince  Ernest  Kaunitz,  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Chancellor.    By  an  odd  coincidence  the  wedding,  which  was  de- 
ferred till  1795,  took  place  at  the  then  unknown  village  of  Auster- 
litz.  Metternich  declares,  apparently  without  conscious  insincerity, 
that  the  public  service  had  then  no  attraction  for  him.    "  I  had 
determined  to  remain  in  private  life,  and  to  devote  my  time  to  t!i< 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science."    One  of  his  reasons  was  that, 
in  his  judgment,  public  affairs  in  Austria  were  not  well  conducted. 
" Inaccessible  to  prejudice,  and  seeking  only  the  truth  in  every- 
thing, my  modesty  did  not  allow  me  to  find  fault  with  persons  in 
power  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  saw.''    His  disapproval  0! 
the  policy  of  his  Government  was  therefore,  he  says,  ascribed  to 
the  weakness  of  his  own  understanding  ;  "  and,  on  the  whole,  my 
particular  vocation  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cultivation  of  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  exact  and  physical  sciences,  which  suited  my  taste 
particularly."    He  had  also  some  knowledge  of  art,  and  he  was  a 
respectable  performer  on  the  violin.  Destiny  had  not  intended  him 
for  a  student  and  amateur.  The  Emperor  Francis,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  desire  of  a  private  life,  told  him  that  he  might  do 
as  he  liked  for  the  present,  but  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  obey 
his  orders.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  after  fifty  years  of  all 
but  supreme  power,  Metternich  should  have  regretted  his  failure 
to  become  a  third-rate  chemist. 

He  makes  no  secret  of  the  qualifications  for  public  life  which 
he  knew  himself  to  possess ;  and,  if  possible,  ho  relies  more  on 
his  moral  excellence  than  on  his  sagacity  and  prudence.  The  com- 
position of  the  Memoirs  was  itself  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  undertakes  to  point  out  to  his  descendants  "the  course  by 
which  alone  the  conscientious  man  can  withstand  the  claims  of 
time.  This  course  I  have  indicated  by  the  motto  I  have  chosen, 
as  the  symbol  of  my  conviction,  for  myself  and  my  descendants — 
True  Strength  lies  in  Right.  Beyond  this  all  is  transitory."'  The 
same  doctrine  is  elsewhere  expounded  in  full  detail,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that 

when  we  master  these  truths  what  becomes  of  a  selfish  policy,  of  the 
policy  of  frontiers,  or  of  the  policy  of  miserable  greed,  and  especially  what 
becomes  of  that  which  seeks  profit  apart  from  the  simplest  rules  of  right, 
which  mocks  at  the  plighted  word,  and,  in  short,  rests  solely  on  the  usurpa- 
tion of  force  and  craft  ?  After  this  confession  of  faith  it  may  be  conceived 
what  I  have  always  thought  of  the  politicians  of  the  stamp,  or,  if  we  will, 
of  the  authority  of  a  Richelieu,  a  Mazarin,  a  Canning,  a  Capo  cl'Istria,  or 
a  Haugwitz. 

Canning's  name  will  be  seen  with  some  surprise  in  the  list  of  dis- 
honest statesmen,  though  the  enmity  between  him  and  Metternich 
is  well  known.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  against  the  wish  of  the 
Austrian  Chancellor  that  Prince  Esterhazy  concurred  with  Prince 
and  Princess  Lieven  in  the  intrigue  against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington which  produced  a  reconciliation  between  Canning  and 
George  IV.  It  is  edifying  to  listen  to  the  virtuous  sentiments 
of  the  veteran  master  of  statescraft  who  seldom  received  credit  for 
disinterested  simplicity. 
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In  iSoi,  at  the  age  of  28,  Metternicli  was  appointed  Austrian 
Minister  at  Dresden  ;  and  in  1 803  he  was  transferred  to  the  more 
important  mission  at  Berlin.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  was  already  impending,  and  both  the  Austrian 
and  the  Russian  Governments  were  anxious  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Prussia.  Count  Haugwitz  was  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
France,  and  the  two  Cabinet  Secretaries,  Lombard  and  Beyme, 
were,  according  to  Metternieh,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by 
other  authorities,  in  the  pay  of  Napoleon.  The  King,  anxious  only 
to  maintain  his  neutrality,  inclined  to  the  French  party,  while 
Hardenberg  gave  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  _  Metternieh.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  nearly  drove  the  King  into  alliance  with 
France  by  an  ill-advised  threat  of  violating  Russian  territory ; 
but  Napoleon  anticipated  hiui  by  occupying  the  Prussian  Margra- 
vate  of  Anspach,  and  the  King  reluctantly  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Potsdam,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  join  the  Allies. 
Haugwitz,  who  took  the  document  to  Vienna,  having  delayed  its 
presentation  till  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  instead  of  dis- 
charging his  mission,  went  to  Napoleon's  head-quarters  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  victory.  In  the  next  year  the  defeat 
of  Jena  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
formed  an  instructive  comment  on  a  policy  of  cowardice. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Presburg  Metternieh  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  place  of  Count 
Stadion,  who  became  Prime  Minister ;  but  about  the  same  time 
Napoleon,  on  the  recommendation  of  Talleyrand,  intimated  his 
wish  to  receive  Metternieh  as  the  Austrian  representative  at  Paris. 
During  a  residence  of  four  years  he  attained  a  certain  intimacy 
with  the  Emperor,  though  he  was  exposed  to  occasional  bursts  of 
calculated  violence ;  and  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  preparing 
for  another  war,  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  The  independent 
and  suggestive  tone  of  his  correspondence  with  Stadion  shows  that 
the  young  diplomatist  had  acquired  the  full  confidence  of  his  Go- 
vernment. After  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  he  watched  the  policy  of 
Russia  as  anxiously  as  the  designs  of  France  ;  and  when  Napoleon 
engaged  in  the  criminal  folly  of  his  Spanish  enterprise,  Metternieh 
began  to  hope  that  the  liberation  of  Europe  was  approaching.  In 
one  of  his  despatches  to  Stadion  he  remarks  on  the  uniform  result 
of  all  the  varying  systems  of  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by 
different  States  in  their  relations  with  France.  Austria,  in  a  long 
struggle  with  an  open  enemy,  had  been  at  last  defeated.  Prussia, 
after  twelve  years  of  deferential  neutrality,  had  been  crushed. 
Finally,  Spain,  which  had  placed  the  national  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  French  Emperor,  had  been  treacherously  de- 
prived of  independence.  If  he  had  been  writing  a  political  essay 
instead  of  an  official  despatch,  Metternieh  would  perhaps  have 
included  England  among  his  illustrative  examples.  If  English 
policy  had  then  been  directed  by  statesmen  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Lord  Derby,  the  country  would  only  have  been  saved 
from  subjection  by  some  desperate  popular  reaction.  Napoleon 
would  have  required  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  reduction  of  the 
navy;  and  compliance  with  his  demand  would  have  been  followed 
by  a  quarrel  and  a  war  of  invasion.  It  is  nevertheless  remarkable 
that  he  once  told  Metternieh  that  the  assemblage  of  the  army  at 
Boulogne  was  from  first  to  last  a  feint.  Metternieh  replied  that 
he  had  himself  never  doubted  that  the  French  preparations  were 
made  against  Austria,  and  not  against  England. 

The  war  of  1809  put  an  end  to  Metternich's  mission  at  Paris  ; 
and  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent in  attendance  on  the  Emperor,  he  succeeded  Count  Stadion 
as  Prime  Minister.  One  of  his  first  occupations  was  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa ; 
and  he  gives  the  most  authentic  account  of  that  singular 
transaction.  The  first  overture  was  made  by  Napoleon  himself  at 
a  masked  ball  to  the  Countess  of  Metternieh,  who  had  remained 
at  Paris  during  the  war;  but  the  Government  at  Vienna  had 
already  received  an  intimation  of  the  scheme  through  a  French 
agent.  In  the  interview  at  Dresden  in  1813  Napoleon  appears 
to  have  told  Metternieh  that  the  marriage  had  been  a  blun- 
der; and  Metternieh,  according  to  his  own  account,  replied 
that  he  agreed  with  the  Emperor.  Its  chief  effect  was  to 
furnish  an  additional  ground  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  war  with  Russia 
would  in  any  case  have  occurred.  At  his  own  request  Metter- 
nieh went  to  Paris  on  pretence  of  attending  the  Empress,  but 
with  the  real  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Napoleon  still  in- 
tended to  continue  and  extend  his  conquests.  After  long  expecta- 
tion, in  September  18 10,  he  was  asked  whether  Austria  would 
consent  to  exchange  Galicia  for  a  restoration  of  Illyria  and  Dal- 
matia.  Metternieh  at  once  wrote  to  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had 
resolved  on  war  with  Russia,  but  that  it  would  not  begin  till 
1812.  He  immediately  returned  to  his  post  as  Prime  Minister,  j 
and  prepared  incessantly  for  the  struggle  which  had  now  assumed 
a  hopeful  aspect.  In  1813  he  was  able  to  offer  Napoleon  the 
armed  mediation  of  Austria  and  to  tell  him  on  his  refusal  that  he 
was  lost.  Two  days  afterwards  he  assented,  and  Metternieh, 
having  learned  that  Prince  Schwartzenberg  wished  for  a  delay  of 
twenty  days  before  beginning  the  campaign,  agreed  to  renew  the 
negotiation.  The  10th  of  August  was  fixed  as  the  date  at  which 
the  choice  between  mediation  and  war  should  be  made ;  but 
Caulaincourt  affected  not  to  have  received  his  credentials  which 
arrived  on  the  12th.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  Metternieh  ordered 
the  beacons  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia  to  be  lighted,  and  the 
Austrian  army  joined  the  allies.  Of  the  campaigns  of  181 3  and 
i8i4andof  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Metternieh  had  not  under- 


taken to  write  the  history.  It  may  be  worth  while  in  another 
article  to  notice  separately  some  of  the  episodes  in  his  narrative, 
and  especially  the  judgments  which  he  formed  of  the  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY 
AND  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY.* 

rnilE  editor  of  the  Lay  Folk's  Mass  Booh  is  fully  justified  in 
-L  saying  that  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  do  far  more  than  fulfil  their  primary  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  course  of  the  English  language.  Some  of  them  have 
scarcely  less  value  for  the  historian  than  others  have  for  the  com- 
parative mythologist;  and  the  four  texts  brought  together  by 
Canon  Simmons  possess  an  interest  far  beyond  that  of  the  dialectic 
forms  which  they  exhibit,  although  the  changes  which  converted  a 
Northern  into  a  Midland  poem  are  themselves  sufficiently  remark- 
able. The  Layman's  Mass-book  challenges  our  attention  chiefly  as 
throwing  light  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  laity  during  the  ages 
which  preceded  the  Reformation  in  this  country.  This  question  the 
editor  has  treated  with  considerable  fulness  in  the  introduction,  and 
with  a  discretion  as  sound  as  his  learning.  Even  if  evidence  were 
previously  lacking,  the  Mass-book  which  bears  the  name  of  Dan 
Jeremy  leaves  the  fact  absolutely  certain  that  English  laymen  of 
the  twelfth  century  did  not  understand  the  Latin  of  the  missal 
service.  It  also  proves  that,  while  they  were  present  at  this  ser- 
vice, they  were  occupied  (with  but  one  or  two  veiy  brief  interrup- 
tions) with  devotions  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  celebrant. 
The  origin  of  this  practice,  and  its  extension  until  it  seems  fairly 
to  have  driven  from  the  field  the  very  theory  of  congregational 
worship,  are  further  points  of  singular  interest.  The  English 
Prayer-book  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests  enjoins  private  devotion 
on  the  congregation ;  and  Canon  Simmons  regards  this  as  the 
survival  of  a  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church  which 
was  destined  to  have  most  important  consequences,  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  Church  determined  that  the  Latin  language  should 
everywhere  be  the  expression  of  the  Latin  ritual.  The  editor 
rightly  speaks  of  the  change  to  which  this  resolution  inevit- 
ably led  as  "  one  of  many  examples  where  rigid  adherence  to 
one  outward  form  has  brought  about  a  marked  change  in  the 
original  institution."  He  adds  that  when  the  Eucharist  was 
first  celebrated  in  Latin,  it  was  beyond  doubt  "  a  congregational 
service  in  which  the  lay  people  took  part  in  their  own  tongue." 
But  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  is  brought  home  to  us  only 
when  we  remember  that  a  Latin  liturgy  anywhere,  even  in  Rome, 
was  the  result  of  a  change,  which  was  only  not  a  revolution  be- 
cause the  theories  which  afterwards  grew  up  in  imperial  Rome  as 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches  had  not  yet  taken  shape. 
There  are  liturgists  who  contend  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
most  of  the  Churches  of  the  West  were  Greek  religious  colonies, 
with  a  Greek  ritual  and  a  Greek  liturgy.  In  Dean  Milman's  belief 
this  fact  explains  the  assertion  of  Sozomen,  that  during  the  first 
centuries  there  was  no  public  preaching  in  Rome  ;  but,  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  when  the  Latins 
became  the  majority  among  the  faithful,  the  same  principle  which 
had  thus  far  maintained  the  Greek  liturgy  where  it  was  the  speech 
of  the  first  converts,  substituted  for  it  the  liturgy  in  Latin  as 
the  language  of  the  congregation  generally.  This  precedent  ought 
to  have  led  to  vernacular  liturgies  everywhere ;  but  before  Augus- 
tine had  been  despatched  to  England  by  Pope  Gregory,  the 
imperialism  of  the  Latin  Church  had  imparted  a  special  sacred- 
ness  to  the  Latin  liturgy.  But  although  Britain  had  been 
an  imperial  province,  the  English  had  never  been  subjects  of 
Rome,  and  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin.  Hence  in  Eng- 
land, as  Canon  Simmons  remarks,  there  probably  never  was  "  that 
answering  the  priest  as  with  one  voice,  of  which  we  read 
in  countries  where  Latin,  or  what  passed  for  Latin,  had 
been  the  common  tongue."  The  result  was  that  in  this  country 
the  practice  of  simultaneous  independent  devotions  on  the  part 
cf  the  priest  and  the  congregation  was  vastly  extended ;  and  at 
length  the  theory  that  the  presence  of  the  laity  during  the 
Office  was  primarily  and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  private  prayer  was 
formulated  with  tolerable  distinctness,  and  it  was  argued,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  in  Queen  Mary's  time  by  temperate  apologists  for 
the  Papal  system,  that,  "  instead  of  its  being  an  advantage  for 
Englishmen  to  understand  the  common  service  of  the  Church,  it 
was  a  hindrance  to  their  being  occupied  with  their  own  prayers." 

*  The  Lay  Folk's  Mass  Booh ;  or,  the  Manner  of  Hearing  Mass,  in  Four 
Texts  ;  and  Offices  in.  English  according  to  the  Use  of  York,  from  3Ianu- 
scripts  of  the  Xth  to  the  XVth  Century.  By  Thomas  Frederick  Simmons, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  Rector  of  Daltou  Holme.  1879.  Early  English 
Text  Society. 

England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Part  I.  Starkey's 
Life  and  Letters  ;  with  an  Extract  on  Yeomen's  Food,  &c,  in  Edward 
VI.'s  Time,  from  Sir  William  Forrest's  Pleasant  Poesye  of  Princelie  Prac- 
tise, 1548.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Herrtage,  B.A.  Extra  Series.  1878. 
Early  English  Text  Society. 

Original  Glossaries,  and  Glossaries  with  Fresh  Additions :  a  Dictionary 
of  English  Plant  Names.  By  James  Britten,  F.L.S.  (Department  of 
Botany,  British  Museum),  and  Robert  Holland.  Parti.  Series  C.  1878. 
English  Dialect  Society. 

Reprinted  Glossaries,  XVIII.— XXII.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skuat.  M.A.    Series  B.    187Q.    English  Dialect  Society. 
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The  English  versions  of  Dan  Jeremy's  Mass-book  prove  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  "  the  people  were  no  longer  required  to  answer 
aloud  in  the  Church  of  England,  if  indeed  any,  except  literates, 
had  ever  done  so,  except  at  the  Orate  in  the  offertory,  possibly  at 
the  Sanctus,  and  in  the  Paternoster  at  the  end  of  the  Canon." 
Amongst  other  noteworthy  facts,  the  texts  of  Dan  Jeremy's  book 
conclusively  show  how  entirely  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  had 
become  dissociated  from  the  communion  of  the  laity,  not  a  word 
being  said  of  the  houselling  or  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  devotions  provided  in  the  Laymau's  Mass-book  are  practi- 
cally a  running  commentary  on  the  Office  of  the  Mass ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  whole,  the  commentary  is  excellent, 
being  inspired  with  a  religious  spirit  at  once  enlightened  and 
sincere.  The  sentences  treating  of  the  prayer  for  charity  at  the 
Tax  teach  the  reader  that  that  virtue  is  threefold,  consisting  of 
love  first  of  God,  then  of  self,  and  lastly  of  our  neighbour.  That 
Dan  Jeremy  was  a  wise  instructor  may  be  seeu  from  the  following 
lines : — 

Jjo  secunde  is  a  prine  lone, 

j>;it  is  nedeful  to  my  behoue, 

bo  whilk  lone  is  propirly 

by-twix  my  soule  and  my  bod}1. 

berforemake  bou, gode  lorde, 

my  body  &  my  soule  of  one  a-corde, 

bat  ayther  part  by  one  assent 

serue  be  with  gode  entent. 

Let  neuer  my  body  do  bat  ille 

1'at  it  may  my  senile  spille. 

bo  third  loue  is  wit/iouten 

to  loue  ilk  neghtbur  me  abouten 

and  of  that  loue  for  noting  cese, 

berime  I  pray  he,  prince  of  pese, 

bat  l>ou  will  make,  als  )>ou  may  best, 

my  bert  to  be  in  pese  &  rest 

&  redy  to  loue  alio  nianer  of  men. 

Like  the  original  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  actual  text  of 
Jeremy  has  disappeared :  but  in  his  introduction  the  editor  gives, 
we  think,  cogent  reasons  for  his  conclusion  that  it  was  written  in 
Norman  French ;  that  Jeremy  himself  was  a  canon  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  and  also  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  ;  that  the  book  was 
after  his  death  translated  into  the  dialect  of  his  archdeaconry,  and 
that  by  means  of  alterations,  carried  out  so  far  as  they  could  be  with- 
out "  mis-metering  "  the  poem,  it  was  thrown  into  a  midland  form. 
That  the  original  work  was  written  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  editor  regards  as  proved,  amongst  other 
evidence,  by  the  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  the  rubric  speaks 
of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  the  elevation  shows  that  the  prac- 
tice had  not  as  yet  become  general.  That  the  author  was  there- 
fore the  Jeremias  who  is  mentioned  as  being  at  Rome  with 
Thurstau,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1123,  seems  now  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  charters  with  which  the  editor 
became  acquainted  while  he  was  writing  his  introduction.  It 
follows  that  the  author  wrote  for  Normans  in  England  who  had 
not  yet  become  Englishmen ;  but  within  a  few  generations  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  French  kingdom  had  undergone  the 
change  which  welded  Normans  and  English  into  a  single  people, 
and  Dan  Jeremy's  work  was  then  as  naturally  clothed  in  an  English 
dress  as  it  had  been  put  forth  in  a  French  one. 

In  addition  to  the  Layman's  Mass-book,  this  admirable  volume 
contains  five  forms  of  the  Bidding-prayer,  noteworthy  as  the  only 
vernacular  portion  of  the  Divine  Offices  of  that  age.  The  time  of 
the  first  of  these  forms  is  fixed  by  the  charge  to  pray  "  for  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  specially  for  the  holy  cross,  that  God 
for  his  mercy  bring  it  out  of  hethen  men  handes  into  cristen  mens 
kepyng."  These  are  followed  by  the  York  Hours  of  the  Cross  and 
by  the  York  Order  of  Mass.  The  editor  has  rightly  judged  that 
the  latter  may  be  very  acceptable  to  comparative  liturgiologists 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  missals  of  the  York  Use  and  the  silence 
of  liturgiologists  as  to  its  peculiarities.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Mas- 
kell's  Ancient  Liturgies  was,  he  adds,  the  only  work  in  which  the 
student  could  find  the  York  Mass.  It  has  now  been  edited  for  the 
Surtees  Society  by  Dr.  Henderson ;  but  the  present  volume  would 
have  been  unfortunately  maimed  if  the  editor  had  not  included  it 
with  other  books  which  are  directly  associated  with  the  province 
of  York.  Notes  and  illustrations,  rich  in  learning  and  interest, 
with  a  glossary  and  index,  complete  one  of  the  most  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Of  volumes  illustrating  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  extra  series  of  the  Society  gives  us,  as  the  first  part,  Starkey's 
Life  and  Letters.  The  editor  rightly  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
owed  such  importance  as  he  had  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  King  and  Cromwell  as  an  instrument  for  com- 
municating with  Pole.  In  this  task  he  was  not  very  success- 
ful ;  but  his  letters  are  not  without  their  value  on  the  two 
points  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  and  of  the  legality  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow.  Of  Starkey  himself  little 
is  known.  He  belonged,  it  seems,  to  a  family  of  high  standing 
in  Cheshire.  In  1522  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Proctors  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  on  the  recommendation  of  Wolsey ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1535  that  he  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
Reginald  Pole  on  the  treatise  relating  to  the  Royal  Supremacy, 
lately  put  forth  by  Sampson,  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel.  A 
favourable  judgment  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Pole  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  King  in  the  attitude  which  he  had  assumed 
towards  the  Pope,  and  win  him  the  support  of  many  who  were 
now  waverers.  Starkey  accordingly  wrote  to  Pole,  expressing  the 
King's  wish  for  his  return,  and  assuring  him  that  the  throwing  off 
of  the  Roman  yoke  would  not  involve  strxrr  change  in  the  doctrine 


and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Pole,  however,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  promise  anything  more  than  a  general  consideration  of 
the  subject ;  and  in  his  next  letter  Starkey  had  to  apologize  as 
best  he  could  for  the  judicial  murder  or  execution  of  some  Charter- 
house monks  and  others  for  the  "  superstitious  blindness  "  which 
prevented  them  from  "  discerning  the  diversity  betwixt  the  unity 
spiritual  and  the  unity  political/'  Pole's  answer  touched  only  on 
the  political  dangers  which  might  arise  from  the  course  which  the 
King  had  taken,  and  Starkey  was  instructed  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  not  dealt  with  the  real  matter  at  issue,  and  that  his  opinions 
on  the  policy  of  the  King's  acts  might  be  kept  until  they  were 
asked  for.  Pole's  rejoinder  came  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  "  De 
Unione  Ecclesiastica,"  which  expressed  his  mind  plainly  enough, 
with  reference  not  merely  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  to  the 
King's  manner  of  life.  For  sending  the  book  he  pleaded  the 
strange  excuse  that,  "  finding  certain  leaves  which  contain  the 
sharpest  strictures  on  the  King's  character  cut  out,  he  suspected 
that  they  had  been  purloined  by  some  of  his  enemies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  them  to  Henry  and  doing  him  injury,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  to  forward  the  book  as  it  was  to  the  King.''  The 
extreme  astonishment  of  Starkey  at  this  issue  of  the  negotiations 
sufficiently  proves  that  he  honestly  looked  forward  to  success ;  but, 
although  he  warned  Pole  that  nothing  but  retractation  could 
purge  him  from  the  guilt  of  the  blackest  treachery,  his  indignation 
failed  to  maintain  him  in  the  favour  of  the  King,  who  now  urged 
that  in  preaching  against  the  Papal  Supremacy  he  had  treated  the 
Bishop  of  Home  with  too  great  mildness.  The  sequel  brings  out 
the  servility  of  Starkey's  character.  He  wrote  to  Cromwell,  telling 
him  that "  from  his  earnest  study  of  Scripture  he  has  conceived  a 
contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world  ";  but  his  letter  expressed  also  a 
nervous  anxiety  for  the  retention  of  the  Royal  favour  and  his  own 
temporal  advancement.  His  threats  failed  to  deter  Pole  from  ac- 
cepting a  Cardinal's  hat ;  the  King  perhaps  felt  that  his  choice  of 
a  tool  might  have  been  more  judicious  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  Starkey  was  some  months  later  taken  from  the  world  which 
he  professed  to  despise.  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  add  that,  though 
he  had  little  strength  of  character,  he  saw  clearly  the  vast  respon- 
sibility which  lay  on  the  King  in  the  use  of  the  wealth  derived  from 
the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  that  he  spoke  out  on  this  subject 
plainly  and  forcibly. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  volume  Mr.  Herrtage  gives  an  extract 
from  the  "  Pleasaunt  Poesye  of  Princelie  Practise,"  written  "by 
the  simple  and  unlearned  Sir  William  Forrest,  preeiste."  Not 
much  can  be  said  for  it  as  a  poem;  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  con- 
taining a  suggestion  for  compulsory  education,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  overseers,  or  School  Board  oflicers,  for  carrying  it  out : — 

Atfowre  yearis  olde  let  suehe  too  scoole  bee  sett.  .  .  . 

Leste  some  perhaps  at  this  myght  thus  obiecte, 
The  poore  man  his  ehilde  cannot  so  prefer, 
bycaivse  bee  hathe  not  substaunce  in  affecte 
for  so  longe  season  to  fynde  his  scoler, 
as  (for  his  scoolingc)  too  pave  his  Maister  ; 
to  whicbe  I  answere,  it  nnistc  prouyded  bee, 
in  eauerye  townc  the  Scoole  too  go  free.  .  .  . 

An  Ouerscer,  Controwler  to  bee  calde, 
to  see  vnoccupied  none  to  remaync. 

At  the  same  time  he  urges  the  need  of  a  fourfold  raising  of 
labourers'  wages,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  increasing  depopula- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  English  Dialect  Society  we  have  the  first  part  of  a 
carefully  prepared  "  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,"  contain- 
ing the  entries  from  A  to  F  inclusive.  It  differs  from  Dr.  Prior's 
volume  on  the  "  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants  "  by  including 
not  only  the  vernacular  names  hitherto  unpublished,  but  also  the 
names,  now  discarded,  by  which  British  plants  are  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  the  older  botanists.  Of  the  reprinted  Glossaries 
XVIII. — XXII.  we  need  merely  say,  with  Mr.  Skeat,  that  "  those 
who  wish  to  work  at  dialects  can  only  be  thankful  for  the  time  and 
expense  saved  by  such  reprints."  The  glossaries  here  reprinted 
give  all  the  dialectical  words  contained  in  no  less  than  ten  volumes, 
\  and  belonging  to  the  dialects  of  Wiltshire,  East  Anglia,  and  East 
Yorkshire. 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BUCKLE.* 

A LADY  in  one  of  George  Eliot's  novels  had  a  method  of 
reading  religious  biographies  which  may  be  applied  with 
equal  success  to  the  lives  of  philosophers,  ^'here  she  saw  the 
words  "  sermon,"  "  grace,"  "  works,"  "  outpourings,"  she  skipped  ; 
and  where  her  eye  met  such  terms  as  "  boots,"  "  dropsy,"  "  horses," 
and  the  like,  she  read  on,  and  pleased  a  secular  taste.  In  perusing 
Mr.  lluth's  Life  of  Mr.  Buckle  most  readers  will  probably  keep  a 
sharp  eye  for  "  chess,"  "  cigars,"  "  books,"  "  boys,"  and  the  like, 
while  less  excited  about  '•intellectual  laws,"  "progress,"  "civi- 
lizations," "Comte,"  and  Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy  generally. 
They  may  also  skip  with  profit  when  they  see  the  name  of  Mr. 
Glennie.  This  sage  made  Mr.  Buckle's  acquaintance  in  the  East, 
travelled  with  him  and  his  companions,  the  two  young  Huths,  and 
wrote  a  work  called  Pilgrim  Memories,  which  irritates  Mr.  Hutli 
extremely.  Mr.  Glennie  seems,  if  Mr.  Huth  is  right,  to  have 
compiled* a  treatise  not  unlike  what  Johnson's  "Life  of  Boswell" 
might  have  been.     The  author  gives  himself  all  the  con- 

*  Life  and  Writing*  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  By  Alfred  H.  Huth. 
London  :  Sampson  ton'  it  Co.  1880. 
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versational  victories,  and  obviously  thinks  Buckle  rather  a  poor 
creature.  Hence  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Huth,  which  crackles  fiercely 
in  foot-notes,  and  finally  explodes  in  a  polemical  appendix.  We 
mean  to  say  no  more  about  Mr.  Glennie,  except  that  he  is  the 
gentleman  who  complicated  the  Eastern  question  by  having  a 
skirmish  with  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  in  Servia,  and  acting  as  his 
own  Special  Correspondent.  Probably  he  can  take  care  of  himself 
in  this  little  affair  with  Mr.  Alfred  Huth. 

This  biography  is  chiefly  interesting  where  it  deals  with  Mr. 
Buckle  less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
is  Mr.  Buckle's  precise  standing  as  a  philosopher.  Twenty  years  ago, 
he  was  worshipped  by  "  thinkers."  People  who  were  not  thinkers 
considered  Mr!  Buckle  at  once  too  bold  and  too  cold.  "We  have 
become  accustomed  to  far  greater  boldness,  for  Buckle  was  only  held 
a  little  more  audacious  than  the  writers  in  Essays  and  Reviews. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  left  him  far  behind,  for  his  History 
of  Civilization  took  no  note  of  our  great  ancestor,  Bathybius.  As  to 
Mr.  Buckle's  coldness,  it  was  a  statistical  coldness.  He  found  out 
that  so  many  persons  per  annum  posted  unaddressed  letters,  and 
he  drew  depressing  inferences.  People  were  made  to  feel  rather 
less  important  and  self-determined  than  the  pawns  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
favourite  game  of  chess.  Thus  the  philosopher  was  rather  dreaded 
than  admired  in  the  non-philosophical  world.  A.  K.  H.  B.  lifted 
up  the  heel  against  him,  if  we  may  U33  the  expression  : — 

I  have  mildly  vented  my  indignation  ;  and  I  now,  in  a  moral  sense,  ex- 
tend my  hand  to  Mr.  Buckle.  Had  he  come  up  that  corkscrew  stair  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  I  am  not  entirely  certain  that  I  might  not  have  taken  him 
by  the  collar  and  shaken  him.  And  had  I  found  him  standing'  on  a  chair 
in  the  green  behind  the  church,  and  indoctrinating  my  simple  parishioners 
with  his  peculiar  notions,  I  have  an  entire  conviction  that  I  should  have 
forgotten  my  theoretical  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  and  by 
a  gentle  hint  to  my  sturdy  friends  procured  him  an  invigorating  bath  in 
that  gleaming  river. — Eraser's  Magazine,  June,  1859. 

We  may  be  certain  that  many  millions  of  people,  "mostly  "  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  calls  them,  agreed  with  A.  K.  H.  B.  Mr.  Huth's 
book,  which  seems  to  be  written  with  rare  sincerity,  shows  us  the 
man  as  he  was,  not  the  philosopher  as  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

Henry  Buckle  was  born  at  Lee  in  Kent,  on  November  24,  1821 ; 
though,  for  reasons  of  his  own  (vol.  i.  p.  156),  he  told  a  correspon- 
dent that  he  was  born  a  year  later.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
he  wished  to  make  himself  seem  a  year  younger  than  he  really  was, 
and  the  matter  is  only  worth  notice  as  showing  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  dates  in  biography.  Buckle's  father  was  a  City  man  (an 
ancestor  had  been  Lord  Mayor  in  1593),  and  by  both  sides  he  was 
•descended  I'roniNorth-countiy  people.  His  father,  a  stout  orthodox 
Churchman,  died  when  Buckle  was  almost  a  boy  ;  the  death  of  his 
mother,  his  greatest  friend,  seems  to  have  caused  or  aided  the  pre- 
mature break-up  of  his  own  health.  As  a  child,  Buckle  was  ex- 
tremely weak  and  nervous,  and,  properly  speaking,  he  received  no 
training  at  school  or  college.  His  wide  knowledge  was  the  result 
of  an  average  of  eight  hours'  daily  study  after  he  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen.  At  seventeen  he  was  anxious  to  marry  one,  and, 
shortly  after,  another  of  his  cousins,  and  he  challenged  to  deadly 
combat  the  successful  wooer  of  one  of  these  ladies.  From  the 
other  he  was  separated  by  relations  who  had  probably  exaggerated 
objections  to  the  marriage  of  near  kinsfolk.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  severe  misfortune.  Mr.  Buckle's  habits  became  those  of  a 
"  fidgety  "  bachelor : — 

He  himself  paid  cash  for  everything  lie  bought,  and  was  careful  to  get 
discount.  Once,  indeed,  when  lie  had  bought  a  new  carpet  from  a  man 
who  had  promised  him  discount  for  cash,  and  then  asked  for  the  whole  sum, 
Buckle  quietly  returned  the  unpaid  bill  to  his  pocket,  and  told  them  to  call 
for  payment  that  day  two  years.  At  one  time  he  used  to  go  to  the  butcher 
himself  to  select  his  meat,  and  see  his  steaks  cut.  He  said  he  had  "  culti- 
vated" an  attention  to  cookery,  and,  certainly,  was  a  first-rate  judge  of 
good  and  bad,  though  a  moderate  eater.  He  only  ate  toast  ou  Mondays, 
because  on  that  day  the  bread  was  more  than  one  day  old  ;  but  his  servant 
had  to  bring  up  the  toasting-fork  into  the  dining-room  and  make  the  toast 
as  required.  No  woman,  he  said,  could  make  tea  until  ho  had  taught  her  ;  the 
great  thing  was  to  have  it  very  hot,  the  cups,  and  even  the  spoons  should  be 
warmed.  The  tea  was  to  stand  a  little  longer  when  the  tea  caddy  was 
rather  full,  to  allow  time  for  the  leaves  to  unroll  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caddy  there  were  more  broken  leaves,  and  hence  so  much  time  need  not  be 
allowed. 

He  was  too  particular  about  his  tea  and  other  trifles  in  his  daily 
life.  His  conversation  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  controversy, 
and  he  was  over  eager  to  reach  the  bottom  of  every  topic.  lie 
was  not  penurious,  but  people  who  did  not  know  him  seem  to 
have  thought  him  stingy.  Out  of  an  income  of  1,500/.  a  year  he 
spent  300/.  yearly  on  books.  He  had  22,000  books,  yet  no  one 
could  call  him  a  bibliophile.  What  name  can  be  given  to  a  book 
collector  who  has  his  treasures  bouud  in  brown  paper  by  his 
servant?  Mr.  Buckle's  books  were  tools  rather  than  idols  or 
friends.    Here  is  an  anecdote  about  his  prowess  as  a  student : — 

It  was  his  habit  to  sit  up  late  at  night,  reading,  with  a  wet  towel  round 
his  head  ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  frightened  for  the  first,  and 
only  time  iu  his  life.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  had 
been  reading  lor  several  hours  wholly  absorbed  in  his  book.  The  room 
was  dark  but  for  the  two  candles  which  burned  on  the  table  before  him. 
Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  something  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  ; 
and,  looking  up  in  that  hesitating,  doubtful  way  one  does  when  absorbed 
in  something  else,  he  saw  a  figure  all  robed  in  white  gazing  full  in  his  face. 
Before  he  hud  time  to  think  he  shrieked  aloud,  and  thus  woke  the  landlady 
whose  somnambulic  figure  it  was  that  had  just  frightened  him. 
This  was  his  system  of  reading : — 

For  fourteen  years  he  worked  here  unknown  to  the  literarv  world  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  we  have  no  record  of  his  life  until  the  vear  1850,  when  his 
History  was  already  partly  written,  beyond  the  few  chess  games  which  have 
been  printed.  1  hat  they  were  no  idle  years,  we  may  infer  from  the  History 
itself;  but.  still  more  from  the  fact  that  he  read  nearlv  all  the  books  he 


had — that  is,  about  three  volumes  daily — besides  writing  in  every  im- 
portant book  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  learning  more  languages,  and 
practising  style,  lie  always  read  pencil  in  hand,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  book,  wrote  out  in  ink  from  his  pencil  notes  what  he  wished  to  re- 
member. These,  again,  when  they  were  notes  on  a  book  (hat  he  wished  to 
"master,"  as  he  called  it,  he  used  to  read  frequently.  .Sometimes  he  read 
and  re-read  a  book  twice  or  thrice,  though  his  memory  was  so  excellent, 
and  his  industry  in  note-taking  so  great,  that  he  had  not  to  do  this  very 
often.  His  system  iu  reading  was  not  to.  follow  the  book,  but  the 
subject. 

With  Buckle's  tastes  and  circumstances,  with  his  love  of  books, 
and  his  powers  of  concentration  and  combination,  it  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  he  should  take  to  literature.  With  his  ambition, 
too,  and  with  his  income,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  avoid 
frittering  away  his  time  on  reviews.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
au  accidental  meeting  with  Mr.  Hallam  in  1841  that  turned  his 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  that  vast  topic- 
he  at  first  intended  to  write  a  vast  work,  which  ultimately  became 
Tlte  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  Buckle's  beginnings  were 
singularly  modest.  He  studied  history  in  Larduor's  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia,  and  "  Hawkins's  little  book  on  Germany."  This  was 
by  way  of  laying  the  foundation  on  which  were  based  the  labours 
of  fifteen  busy  years.  Buckle  worked  from  eight  to  nine  hours  a 
day,  and  never  walked  less  than  seven  miles  each  day.  His  walks 
were  very  often  made  in  search  of  the  houses  of  beggars,  whose 
statements  he  liked  to  test  before  giving  money  to  them  in  easy 
charity.  His  favourite  amusement  was  chess,  in  which  he  really 
seems  to  have  been  a  master.  Captain  Kennedy  gives  this  de- 
scription of  Buckle  as  a  chess-player : — 

He  excelled  in  pawn  play,  which  he  conducted  with  an  ingenuity  and 
deadly  accuracy  worthy  of  the  renowned  pawn  general,  Szeu.  He  gave 
large  odds,  such  as  Book  and  Knight,  with  wonderful  skill  and  success, 
appearing  to  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  strange  opponent's 
chess  idiosyncrasy,  which  enabled  him  precisely  to  gauge  the  kind  of  risks 
he  might  venture  to  run.  The  rendering  of  heavy  odds,  as  every  ex- 
perienced chess-player  knows,  necessitates  hazardous  and  unsound  play  on 
the  part  of  the  giver.  These  contests  of  his  at  odds  were  always  full  of 
interest  and  entertainment  to  lookers-on,  and  a  gallery  two  or  three  deep 
often  surrounded  his  board  in  the  Strand  Divan,  where  it  was  his  "  custom 
in  the  afternoon"  to  recreate  himself  with  his  favourite  game.  1  have 
occasionally  seen  roars  of  laughter  elicited  from  the  spectators  by  the 
crestfallen  aspect  of  some  poor  discomfited  Book-player,  who,  with  much 
care  and  solicitude,  having  obtained,  as  he  fondly  believed,  an  impregnable 
position,  had  suddenly  found  his  defences  scattered  like  chaff,  and  himself 
accommodated  with  a  mate,  after  the  sacrifice,  by  his  keen-witted  opponent, 
of  two  or  three  pieces  in  succession.  Whether  winning  or  losing,  Mr. 
Buckle  was  a  courteous  and  pleasant  adversary,  and  sat  quietly  before 
the  board,  smoking  his  cigar,  and  pursuing  his  game  with  inflexible 
steadiness. 

Mr.  Huth  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  certainly  Buckle  was  in 
185 1  entitled  to  the  championship,  not  only  of  all  England,  but 
of  the  whole  world.''  The  titles  of  his  writings  on  chess  occupy 
five  or  six  pages  in  his  bibliography. 

No  life  could  be  much  less  eventful  than  that  of  Buckle.  He 
read,  annotated,  wrote ;  walked,  dined,  played  chess,  and  corre- 
sponded with  Miss  Shirreff.  Many  of  his  fetters  to  this  lady  are 
published  ;  they  deal  with  the  outskirts  of  philosophy,  and  are  not 
very  interesting.  The  first  volume  of  his  great  book  was  published 
in  1857.  It  became  celebrated  at  once.  Mr.  Mudie  took  no  less 
than  a  hundred  copies  (an  enormous  number  for  a  philosophical 
book,  apparently)  and  Mr.  Buckle  had  at  once  the  blessing  of  be- 
ing translated  into  Bussiau  and  reviewed  in  a  hundred  journals. 
"  The  only  real  judgment  of  my  book,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Capel,  "  is  that  in  the  Saturday  Review."  Unknown  correspon- 
dents pestered  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  one  American 
young  lady  (vol.  ii.  p.  90)  was  almost  as  explicit  as  the  maiden  in 
Excelsior:  — 

"Oh,  come,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
That  weary  head  upon  my  breast." 

As  to  the  Russians,  they  darted  on  Mr.  Buckle's  book  as  the 
most  advanced  thing  out.  "Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  twice  found 
the  Russian  translation  of  Buckle's  History  in  peasants'  huts." 
Four  independent  Russian  translations  of  it  were  made  and  sold 
in  a  few  years.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  rarely  heard  a  serious 
conversation  into  which  Mr.  Buckle's  name  was  not  introduced. 
He  vainly  attempted  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Buckle;  he 
failed,  and  the  present  anarchic  condition  of  Eussia  may  partly 
justify  the  indignation  of  A.  K.  H.  B. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Buckle's  mother,  and  his  controversy  about  Sir 
John  Coleridge  and  Thomas  Pooley,  are  the  only  important  events 
between  the  publication  of  his  book  and  the  journey  to  the  East 
which  closed  with  his  death  in  May  1S62.  As  to  the  Pooley  con- 
troversy, it  is  better  not  to  rake  up  that  old  story.  Pooley  was  a 
rustic  who  thought  he  could  cure  the  potato  disease  with  the  ashes 
of  burnt  Bibles.  He  also  scrabbled,  like  David,  on  the  gates,  and 
wrote  things  offensive  to  decent  taste  in  public  places.  He  was 
sentenced  to  twenty-one  months'  imprisonment  by  a  judge  who, 
Mr.  Buckle  thought,  would  have  been  better  employed  in  refuting 
him.  How  can  you  refute  the  theory  that  burnt  Dibit  s  will  cure 
the  potato-rot  ?  Hence  many  articles,  pamphlets,  and  a  confused 
controversy.  Buckle's  health  was  failing.  He  had  intervals  of 
confused  consciousness,  he  used  to  faint,  and  at  other  times  would 
forget  where  he  was.  By  way  of  seeking  change  he  accompanied 
some  members  of  Mr.  Huth's  family  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The 
boys  with  whom  he  travelled  retained  very  allectionate  memories 
of  the  philosopher.  His  ideas  about  education  were  simple  and 
practical.  He  was  fond  of  young  people,  and  they  became 
attached  to  him.  Not  a  man  of  much  humour,  he  unbent  with 
boys,  and  displayed  an  amiable  side  of  his  character.    In  Egypt 
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and  Palestine  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  natural  beauty  and  his- 
torical recollections  of  these  countries.  He  collected  antiquities 
with  zeal,  and  discussed  all  topics  with  almost  consuming  eager- 
ness. The  record  of  his  last  days  (he  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever  on 
the  way  to  Damascus)  is  embittered  by  the  controversy  with  Mr. 
Glennie. 

Except  for  that  unlucky  controversy,  and  a  few  misprints,  Mr. 
Huth  has  done  his  part  of  these  volumes  well  and  thoroughly. 
He  is  an  intense  believer ;  he  defends  Buckle  elaborately  from  all 
his  assailants,  from  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  M.  Littre.  But  his  philosophical 
explanations  of  Buckle's  work  affect  us  less  than  his  picture  of  a 
kind  heart  and  a  large  intellect  cramped  in  a  feeble  body,  and 
fettered  hy  certain  social  oddities.  One  can  hardly  help  feeling 
as  if  the  moral  side  of  Mr.  Buckle's  nature,  as  here  revealed,  might 
outlive  a  philosophy  which  was  but  a  "  moment "  in  a  rapid  in- 
tellectual process. 


TWENTY  YEARS  IX  THE  WILD  WEST.* 

rpWENTY  Years  in  the  Wild  West  is  an  attractive  title,  and 
Mrs.  Houstoun  had  the  materials  for  an  attractive  book.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she  might  have  made  a  better  use  of  them, 
though  we  gladly  admit  that  in  her  little  volume  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting,  instructive,  or  exciting.  Her  style,  to  begin 
with,  is  greatly  against  her,  and  a  simple  glance  at  her  pages  is 
sufficient  to  jar  on  sensitivo  nerves.  Words  are  underscored  and 
emphasized  with  that  lack  of  discrimination  and  perception  which 
characterizes  the  style  of  too  many  of  one's  lady  correspondents ; 
while,  more  often  than  not,  it  is  the  least  significant  word  in 
the  sentence  that  Mrs.  Houstoun  singles  out  for  special  attention. 
Paragraphs  that  are  perversely  involved  are  lavishly  interspersed 
with  parentheses ;  while  elaborate  paraphrases  and  far-fetched 
phrases  and  quotations  are  made  to  do  duty  for  plain  and  straight- 
forward language.  A  graver  fault,  though  one  which  we  should 
have  been  more  inclined  to  forgive,  is  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  method  or  arrangement.  At  the  same  time,  as 
we  have  said,  the  book  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should  be 
welcome  as  throwing  light  on  the  West  of  Ireland,  at  a  time 
when  "  Irish  discontent  "  is  a  daily  heading  in  the  newspapers. 
Mrs.  Houstoun  undoubtedly  is  well  informed  as  to  what  she  is 
writing  about.  In  an  evil  hour  it  occurred  to  her  husband,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  retired  soldier  with  considerable  means,  to 
speculate  in  stock-raising  in  the  Wild  West.  Unhappily  for 
himself,  he  went  into  the  enterprise  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
tied  himself  by  a  long  lease.  He  rented  no  less  than  ninety 
square  miles  of  hill  pasture  and  bog  on  the  Galway  coast,  and 
betook  himself  to  breeding  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  Knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  business,  he  had  to  begin  by  placing  himself 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  natives.  We  need  not  say 
that  his  undertaking  proved  a  lamentable  failure.  But  when  the 
stakes  laid  down  are  so  heavy,  one  is  bound  over  to  play  out  the 
game,  and  consequently  "  the  Captain  "  and  his  wife  drained  the 
cup  of  their  sorrows  to  the  dregs. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
lady  should  write  bitterly ;  but  her  picture  of  the  general  state 
of  things  in  Galway  is  as  gloomy  as  that  of  the  more  immediate 
circle  of  her  personal  experiences.  She  denounces  absenteeism, 
the  priests,  and  over-population  as  the  causes  of  the  universal 
wretchedness,  disaffection,  and  disconteut.  As  for  absenteeism, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  book  is  the  most  conclusive  .apology 
for  it  that  we  have  ever  read.  If  the  "  Wild  West "  is  what 
she  describes  it,  we  cannot  conceive  any  gentleman  resigning 
himself  to  existence  there  if  he  has  the  means  of  scraping  along 
in  a  cottage  elsewhere.  The  lot  even  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
landlord  would  be  hard ;  but  that  of  a  Protestant  must  be 
simply  intolerable.  Then  the  malignant  influence  of  the  priest 
comes  in ;  and  Mrs.  Houstoun  represents  the  priest  as  the  in- 
carnation of  truculent  self-interest  and  fanatical  intolerance.  The 
old  genial  type  of  the  reverend  father  who  used  to  figure  iu  the 
stories  of  Lever  or  Carleton  is  gone — the  men,  we  mean,  who, 
educated  at  St.  Omer,  had  seen  something  of  society  in  France  ; 
who  could  meet  the  squire  or  the  Protestant  rector  on  pleasant 
terms ;  who  could  sing  a  capital  song,  and  keep  the  peace  at  a 
mixed  supper-party.  Mrs.  Houstoun  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  race  at  Westport,  in  the  person  of  a  jovial "  Dane" 
OTtourke.  In  place  of  those  easy-going  men  of  the  world,  who  were 
none  the  worse  soldiers  of  their  Church  because  they  met  the  here- 
tics with  chivalrous  courtesy,  you  too  commonly  find  a  peasant-born 
bigot,  bred  and  educated  at  home,  whose  first  thought  is  to  make 
a  decent  living  by  his  calling.  He  must  screw  what  he  can  out  of 
poverty-stricken  parishioners,  who  are  ground  to  the  dust  by 
rackrents  and  usurers.  He  keeps  them  in  slavish  terror  by  the 
fear  of  what  may  befall  them  after  death.  Should  they  turn  recal- 
citrant on  any  point,  he  refuses  them  "  the  sacraments,"  which 
is  tantamount  in  their  ideas  to  eternal  perdition,  and  thereby  very 
quickly  brings  them  to  reason.  Naturally  he  detests  the  immigra- 
tion of  Protestants  into  his  district,  since  the  spread  of  their  free- 
thinking  opinions  would  be  damaging  to  the  dues  by  which  he 
lives.  It  is  his  object  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  or  even 
worse.    And,  if  we  may  trust  Mrs.  Houstoun,  the  ordinary  parish 
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priest  is  absolutely  unscrupulous  as  to  his  modes  of  proceeding. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  preach  assassination  from  the  altar.  She 
relates  two  instances  in  particular,  and  in  the  former,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  among  the  Irish,  there  is  comedy  mingled  with 
the  tragic  and  terrible.  The  hero  was  a  certain  "  Father  Pat,"  at 
least  as  much  gi.ven  to  conviviality  as  any  of  the  jovial  clergy 
of  the  earlier  generation.  He  had  been  assisting  at  a  "  Station," 
had  been  taken  ill  during  the  night,  and  had  sent  an  express  in  the 
morning  to  "  the  Captain's "  residence,  to  intimate  that  he  was 
"  destroyed  enthirely  with  a  pain  insoide  of  him."  The  Captain 
went  off  on  the  errand  of  benevolence  to  find,  when  he  reached  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer,  that  the  only  specific  the  patient  woidd  take 
was  a  "  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him."  Subsequently  the  in- 
teresting convalescent  stopped  at  the  lodge  on  his  way  home  to 
lay  in  a  fresh  supply  of  medicine  in  the  shape  of  a  soda-water 
bottle  filled  with  potheen : — 

Will  it  be  believed  that  on  the  Sunday  but  one  that  followed  on  our 
Good  Samaiitan-liUe  deed  this  Louisberg  priest  fulminated  from  the  altar 
against  us,  and  likewise  caused  to  be  published  iu  the  local  Roman  Catholic 
papers,  the  most  Utter  and  the  most  inciting  denunciations  to  murder.  The 
Scotch  adventurer  was  to  be  "smashed  up"  ;  his  people  and  he,  who  were 
robbers  of  "  the  countryman's  home,"  were  to  be  destroyed  entirely  ;  and  his 
"  flocks  and  herds  "  were  to  be  "  got  rid  of,"  so  that  Uod's  human  creatures 
might  have  their  rights  again. 

The  second  case  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
murder  of  James  Hunter,  who  had  for  some  years  been  the 
Captain's  head  bailiff.  We  believe,  by  the  way,  that  the  crime 
was  perpetrated  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  Hfe  of 
Lord  Sligo's  agent  was  attempted  a  few  months  ago.  Suspicion, 
amounting  almost  to  conviction,  had  settled  on  a  certain  person. 
As  everybody,  however,  had  refused  to  give  evidence,  the 
Government  sent  down  a  force  of  police,  to  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  townland  till  the  assassin  was  handed  over  to 
justice.  The  pressure  began  to  tell,  and  the  innocent  to  murmur 
at  having  to  suffer  in  their  poverty  for  the  guilt  of  another  man, 
when  the  priest  cut  the  murmuring  short.  "  Now,  boys,  I'll  have 
no  quarrelling,"  was  the  significant  warning  he  addressed  to  his 
flock ;  and  it  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  their  silence. 

The  personal  experiences  of  the  Houstouns  during  their  twenty 
years  of  exile  were  exciting  and  varied  enough  to  gratify  any 
reasonable  enthusiasm  for  enterprise  or  adventure.  They  began, 
as  we  said,  by  employing  native  Hibernians  on  their  enormous 
grazing  farm,  and  found  a  treasure  of  a  man  to  place  at  the  head 
of  their  staff.  The  treasure  robbed  them  right  and  left  in  the 
most  barefaced  manner,  while  he  had  always  plausible  explanations 
to  account  for  his  deplorable  pecuniary  deficiencies.  He  bought 
superannuated  sheep  and  cattle,  charging  them  with  five  times  the 
prices  he  actually  paid.  Meantime,  peasants  who  had  immemorial 
rights  of  common  confounded  the  Saxon's  cattle  with  their  own, 
and  sold  or  slaughtered  promiscuously  and  indifferently.  The  new 
comer  was  ruined,  or  nearly  so,  when  he  revolutionized  his  whole 
system  and  replaced  his  entire  body  of  servants.  He  imported  a 
trustworthy  body  of  Scotch  shepherds,  placing  the  unfortunate 
James  Hunter  in  charge.  Then  the  grazing  appears  to  have  become 
more  profitable,  as  might  very  well  be  the  case ;  but  causes  of 
quarrel  were  multiplied  with  the  Celts.  The  Scotchmen,though  honest 
and  loyal,  in  natural  alarm  for  their  lives  or  for  their  families,  told 
far  less  than  they  knew  of  rascalities  that  were  going  forward. 
Nevertheless  they  were  the  objects  of  two  separate  attempts  at 
intimidation,  if  not  cold-blooded  murder.  Armed  parties  stole 
up  to  their  cottages  in  the  night  and  poured  volleys  into  the  rooms 
where  the  children  were  sleeping.  In  either  instance,  whether  by 
intention  or  good  luck,  the  shots  were  aimed  a  trifle  high,  and 
missed  the  sleeping  infants  by  a  few  inches.  These  were  followed 
by  even  a  more  deliberate  attempt  to  murder  the  obnoxious 
master  with  his  wife  and  servant.  They  were  driving  homewards  in 
the  dusk  along  a  wild  mountain  road  which  had  been  much  broken 
up  by  the  winter  floods.  At  one  place,  where  it  overhung  an 
abyss  and  the  slight  parapet  had  given  way,  the  English  groom 
shouted  a  warning.  The  Captain  just  pulled  up  in  time  to 
save  his  spirited  horses  from  starting  at  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones 
which  had  been  raised  across  the  road  since  they  passed  that  way 
in  the  morning.  It  was  comparatively  a  trifle  after  this,  that  in 
revenge  for  some  supposed  cause  of  offence  six  valuable  setters 
were  found  dead  one  morning  from  poisoned  meal  that  had  been 
thrust  into  their  kennel. 

Mrs.  Houstoun  represents  the  climate  as  detestable.  Living 
within  reach  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  in  our  islands, 
there  was  but  one  day  in  sixty  when  it  was  clear  enough  to  enjoy 
the  views ;  and  through  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  they 
were  in  perpetual  rain,  drip,  or  fog.  Otherwise,  and  had  their 
minds  been  more  free  from  anxiety,  there  was  a  good  deal  that 
might  have  been  picturesque  and  enjoyable  in  the  life.  There 
was  fair  wild  shooting  on  the  hills,  and  first-rate  trout  and  salmon 
fishing  in  the  loughs  and  the  rivers.  We  have  a  spirited  account 
of  a  pull  in  a  six-oar  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Killery  Bay,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Mrs.  Houstoun's  descriptive 
powers : — 

On  both  sides  rise  the  mountains  with  their  rugged  faces  heather-clothed, 
and  with  their  steep  sides  ornamented  at  frequent  intervals  by  rushing 
water -courses,  narrow,  silvery,  ribbon-like  lines,  edged  with  ferns  and 
rendered  tortuous  by  huge  masses  of  rock,  from  which  jut  self-sown  hollies 
and  dwarf  oaks. 

Now  and  again  an  otter  would  plunge  from  the  cliffs  into  the 
water:  or  a  seal,  tame  from  impunity,  would  come  swim- 
ming confidently  towards  the  boat,  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
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sportsmen.  There  is  an  exciting  story,  too,  of  the  "  harrying  " 
an  eagle's  nest,  when  the  old  birds  had  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  sheep-farmers  by  their  unscrupulous  marauding  among 
the  lambs.  The  new  comers  had  built  a  residence  for  themselves 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  wilds,  and  what  impressed  Mrs. 
Houstoun  most  disagreeably  at  first  was  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  landscape-gardening  about  the  house.  The  bog 
and  heather  came  up  to  the  doors.  So  she  went  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  in  laying  out  shrubberies  and  a  flower 
garden.  Some  of  her  favourite  plants  and  shrubs  she  never  suc- 
ceeded in  acclimatizing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  that  suited  the  soil  and  the  climate  was  wonderful. 
Laurels  and  rhododendrons,  deodaras  and  araucarias  all  throve  to 
perfection  ;  there  were  hedges  of  fuschia  ten  feet  in  height ;  while 
many  flowering  plants  that  must  be  housed  in  England  through 
the  winter  "  formed  by  far  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  our 
grounds."  But  that  solitary  oasis  of  grace  and  beauty  in  an  in- 
hospitable wilderness  peopled  by  savages  excited  to  atrocities  by 
fanatical  priests  did  not  suffice  to  comfort  the  soul  of  the  exile. 
In  turning  her  back  upon  Western  Ireland,  Mrs.  Houstoun  must 
have  regretted  twenty  wasted  years  of  her  life  ;  and  the  moral  of 
her  volume  unquestionably  is  that  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women should  take  warning  by  her  sufferings,  and  chime  in  with 
the  cry  of  "  Ireland  for  the  Trish." 


ASHWELL'S  LIFE  OF  BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.* 

(Second  Notice?) 

DR.  WILBERFORCE  had  been  Bishop  of  Oxford  for  about  two 
years  when  Lord  John  Eussell,  then  Prime  Minister,  startled 
the  Church  and  the  country  by  selecting  Dr.  Hampden,  Eegius 
Professor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford,  as  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Musgrave  translated  to  York.  The  consequent  trans- 
actions were  the  crisis  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  public  life.  He  was 
at  an  early  stage  prominently  mixed  up  with  the  affair,  from  hi3 
active  interest,  personal  and  official,  in  such  questions  ;  but,  as  it 
went  on,  he  found  himself  directly  responsible  for  some  of  its  most 
momentous  issues  as  diocesan  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  virtue  of  the 
Rectory  of  Ewelme,  then  attached  to  the  Divinity  chair.  Canon 
Ashwell  clearly  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these 
few  weeks  by  devoting  just  one  hundred  out  of  the  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  pages  of  his  volume  to  the  event,  although  he  has 
missed  the  full  value  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  the  whole 
Church  of  what  was  a  present  calamity  from  having  constructed 
his  narrative  of  the  Bishop's  previous  career  on  a  conven- 
tional basis.  We  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  confine  our  estimate 
of  the  Hampden  business  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  own  pro- 
ceedings ;  still  we  must  begin  with  a  few  words  on  Dr. 
Hampden  himself.  This  divine  first  came  into  general  pro- 
minence by  preaching  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectures  in  1832,  fol- 
lowed in  1834  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  Observations  on  Religious 
Dissent,  both  of  them  being  works  of  so  startling  a  character 
that  when  Lord  Melbourne  gave  their  author  the  Professorship  in 
1836,  a  movement  in  opposition  was  made  at  Oxford,  which  after 
sundry  ups  and  downs  resulted  in  Convocation  passing  a  statute, 
which  had  been  brought  before  it  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  (accord- 
ing to  the  then  constitution  of  the  University),  by  474  to  94  votes  — 
a  large  number  in  those  prse-railroad  days — declaring  that,  having 
no  confidence  in  Dr.  Hampden's  mode  of  treating  theological  sub- 
jects, the  University  could  not  allow  him  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Select  Preachers  at  St.  Mary's.  In  1842  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  formation  of  a  new  theological  Board  at  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  ex  officio  chairman,  to  move  for  a  reversal 
of  the  censure.  This  was,  however,  rejected  by  334  to  219. 
It  was  more  than  bold  in  Lord  John  Russell,  with  all  the 
clergy  of  England  to  pick  from,  and  just  after  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Newman's  secession,  to  select  Dr.  Hampden  for  the  see  of  Hereford, 
although,  in  his  own  characteristic  way  of  throwing  insults  at  his 
opponents  in  phrases  of  sanctimonious  magnanimity,  he  could 
plead  that  by  withdrawing  the  recommendation  sanctioned  by  the 
Queen, 

I  should  virtually  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  decree  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  a  perpetual  ban  of  exclusion  against  a  clergyman  of  eminent 
learning  and  irreproachable  life  ;  ami  that,  in  fact,  the  supremacy  which  is 
now  by  law  vested  in  the  Crown  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  majority  of  the 

members  of  one  of  our  Universities   I  cannot  sacrifice  the  reputation 

of  Dr.  Hampden,  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  a^i'l  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
interests  of  the  Church,  to  a  feeling  which  ±  relieve  to  be  founded  on  mis- 
apprehension and  fomented  by  prejudice. 

The  ofFensiveness  of  the  selection  cannot  be  better  put  than  it  was 
by  one  whose  own  theology  combined  a  large  inheritance  of  the 
old  Low  Church  school  with  opinions  which  made  him  a  distin- 
guished forerunner  of  the  coming  Broad  Church  party,  and  who, 
as  a  Cambridge  man,  would  j  udge  dispassionately  of  proceedings 
at  Oxford.    Archdeacon  Hare  condemned  the  appointment  as 

a  most  injudicious  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  by  whom  he  was 
appointed;  as  a  wanton  outrage  on  the  feelings — prejudices  they  might  be, 
but  still  strong  and  earnest  feelings — of  a  large  body  of  the  Church,  especi- 
ally of  the  clergy  ;  as  an  act  which  would  infallibly  arouse  vehement  oppo- 
sition, and  break  up  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  a  time  when  we  were  hoping 

for  something  like  a  lull  after  the  storms  of  late  years   On  these 

grounds  I  would  have  implored  the  Minister  on  my  knees,  if  it  would  have 
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been  of  any  avail,  to  recall  what  seemed  to  mo  an  act  of  folly  almost  amount- 
ing to  madness,  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  slightest  ex- 
planation or  defence. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  seems  to  have  been  stirred  to  active 
opposition  by  Bishop  Phillpotts  in  a  letter  of  November  18,  1847, 
three  days  after  the  appointment  had  been  made  public,  in  which 
the  writer,  with  characteristic  ability,  while  in  form  apologizing 
for  so  writing,  puts  aside  any  plea  for  inaction  which  could  be  urged 
by  his  correspondent  on  account  of  his  position  at  Court  and  the 
presumed  opinions  of  exalted  persons,  and  then  continues : — 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  delayed,  for  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  the 
only  two  of  my  brethren  from  whom  I  have  heard  warmly  concur  in  the 
necessity  or  fitness  of  adopting  some  measure,  and  approve  of  the  particular 
measure  which  I  had  suggested,  of  our  addressing  the  Archbishop,  praying 
his  Grace  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty  our  humble  and  most  dutiful  hope  that 
she  will  not  recommend  for  election  to  the  office  of  Bishop  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  who  is  now  under  the  censure  of  that  Universitj-  for 
holding  and  maintaining  unsound  doctrines,  which  lie  has  refused  to 
retract. 

One  of  the  two  Bishops  who  have  written  to  me  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and 
he  expresses  an  opinion  (while  he  has  no  hesitation  in  concurring  in  the 
measure)  that  Oxford  Bishops  ought  especially  to  move  in  the  affair  and  be 
more  prominent  in  setting  it  forward's. 

The  address  went  on,  but  in  the  shape  of  one  to  be  submitted  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  was  signed  by  thirteen  out  of  the  then  Bishops, 
Archbishop  Howley,  who  did  not  sign,  having,  as  he  himself 
declared,  personally  made  a  strong  protest — although  Lord  John 
asserted  that  he  had  received  no  discouragement  from  him — and 
Bishop  Longley  of  Ripon  preferring  to  write  separately.  It 
pressed  the  impolicy  of  nominating  to  the  Episcopate  one  "  in  the 
soundness  of  whose  doctrine  the  University  of  Oxford  has  affirmed, 
by  a  solemn  decree,  its  want  of  confidence."  The  Bishop  who 
worked  it  as  secretary  was  a  Cambridge  man,  in  whom  caution 
generally  rose  to  timidity,  Kaye  of  Lincoln.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  Minister's  reply.  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  very  zealous 
in  pushing  it  as  one  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops ;  while  there  is  no 
indication  that  at  the  time  he,  or  any  other  person,  attached  any 
importance  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Diocesan  of  Dr.  Hampden  in 
virtue  of  the  Rectory  of  Ewelme,  which  brought  him  in  relation 
with  the  otherwise  extra-diocesan  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

On  December  4,  however,  Mr.  Charles  Marriott,  a  distinguished 
High  Church  Fellow  of  Oriel,  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  stating  that 
theological  articles  had  been  drawn  up — namely,  by  a  small  Com- 
mittee of  Oxford  divines — impugning  Dr.  Hampden,  and  asked  the 
Diocesan  to  sign  Articles  of  Request  which  would  transfer  the  suit 
to  the  Arches  Court  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  giving  as  his 
reason  that,  if  this  were  done,  the  opposition  to  the  Confirmation  at 
Bow  Church  would  be  less  likely  to  be  set  summarily  aside.  The 
Bishop  announced  by  return  of  post  that  in  his  judgment  it  would 
not  be  right  for  him  to  "promote  "  any  such  suit,  but  that  if  one 
were  begun  in  his  Consistory  Court,  he  would  at  once  transmit  it 
by  Letters  of  Request  to  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and  a  week  later  he 
wrote  to  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  that  he  thought  it  "  most 
desirable  "  that  there  should  be  "a  formal  trial  of  Dr.  Hampden,'" 
"  expecting,"  as  he  himself  did,  that  lie  Government  itself  would 
announce  such  a  trial.  On  the  previousday.(December  1 1)  he  himselt' 
had  written  to  the  Prime  Minister,  suggesting  that  Dr.  Hampden 
should  personally  solicit  a  trial  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  Bishop  seemed  to  have  been  astonished  at  Lord  John's 
declining  the  advice.  On  December  16  he  signed  the  Letters  of 
Request,  being  advised — as  we  read  with  some  amusement,  remem- 
bering the  position  in  which  his  own  successor  at  Oxford  is  now 
standing — that  if  he  refused,  he  might  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus 
from  the  Queen's  Bench.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  privately 
to  Dr.  Hampden,  "  This  ministerial  act  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty 
to  refuse  to  perform.  It  pronounces  no  opinion  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  you."  On  the  very  next 
day,  anxious  to  prevent  litigation,  he  wrote  again  to  the  Professor, 
in  the  first  place  formulating  eleven  heads  of  Christian  Belief, 
which  his  writings  seemed  to  have  contradicted,  and  of  which  the 
Bishop  called  upon  him  to  "  avow  his  unhesitating  reception,"  and 
in  the  second  place,  "  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  in  deference 
to  the  expressed  opinion  of  your  Bishop  and  others  to  withdraw 
the 'Bampton  Lectures'  and  the  'Observations  on  Dissent,'"  with- 
out thereby  "  admitting  "  any  unsoundness  in  them.  He  accom- 
panied this  letter  by  an  explanatory  one  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
Dr.  Hampden  answered  by  return  of  post.  Had  the  questions  been 
put  by  any  one  but  his  diocesan,  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
considering  them  an  "  insult,"  but  he  acknowledges  the  Bishop's 
"  kindly  spirit." 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  and  in  perfect  respect  to  you  as  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  for  your  personal  satisfaction,  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  I  say  "  yes  "  to  all  your  queries  on  my  belief — in  that  sense 
in  which  they  are  the  plain  natural  sense  of  the  statements  of  our  Articles 
and  Formularies. 

At  the  same  time  he  ignored  the  suggestion  of  withdrawing  hi-; 
books.  Canon  Ashwell  says,  "This  letter  was  another  disappoint- 
ment to  Bishop  Wilberforce."  We  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  have  been  so.  The  Bishop,  it  must  be  assumed,  was  well 
advised  when  he  drafted  and  put  his  questions ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  why  a  universal  "  yes  "  in  reply,  covering  them  all,  could 
have  been  a  disappointment.  No  answer  could  be  more  com- 
plete in  terms;  while  it  is  a  first  principle  of  justice  that  a  man  on  his 
trial,  as  Dr.  Hampden  virtually  was,  should  not  be  bound  to 
amplify  his  answers  at  the  pleasure  of  his  inquirer;  besides  it 
was  very  sanguine  to  expect  a  man  who  respected  himself  to  leave 
it  open  to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  ran  away  from  a  prosecution 
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anil  up  to  a  mitre  by  suppressing  books  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  not  admitting  their  unsoundness.  Plainly  the  Bishop, 
by  this  impulsive,  generous,  and  pacificatory,  but  impolitic  step, 
gave  Dr.  Hampden  an  advantage,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
availed  himself  in  language  of  unimpeachable  courtesy.  In  a  few 
days  more  the  Bishop  learned  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  then  and  still  Pro- 
vost of  Oriel,  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  informed  him  that  the 
"  Observations  on  Religious  Dissent "  were  being  sold  "  against 
his  wish.''  This  fact  seemed  to  the  Bishop  to  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  case,  as  the  "  Observations "  would  be  no  longer 
pleadable,  and  a  suit  against  the  B.impton  Lectures  alone  would, 
he  thought,  be  no  longer  sustainable.  Besides,  he  now  believed 
himself  to  possess  a  power  of  option  as  to  signing  Letters  of  Request 
which  he  had  not  previously  admitted,  so  that  he  considered  his 
signing  would  more  or  less  implicate  him  in  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  ;  the  result  of  all  which  was  that,  as  he  wrote  to 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  on  December  24,  "  I  have  withdrawn  from 
the  promoters  the  Letters  of  Request."  The  fact  was,  though  it 
does  not  so  appear  in  the  book,  that  the  Letters  which  he  had  at 
first  signed  proved  to  be  irregular,  and  would  have  had  to  be  signed 
de  novo.  No  doubt  the  Bishop  found  himself  in  a  dilemma,  and 
if  he  had  never  signed  any  Letters  of  Request,  he  would  have  had 
the  case  before  him  in  its  then  condition  on  which  to  decide 
■whether  he  would  do  so  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  opinion  of  the  "  wanton  outrage,"  as  Archdeacon  Hare  called 
it,  remaining  unchanged,  and  the  objection  to  Dr.  Hampden  being 
in  its  nature  quite  independent  of  any  explanation,  however  plau- 
sible, which  skilled  dialecticians  could  offer  of  the  real 
scope  of  those  at  best  most  risky  writings,  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
more  wise  and  courageous  course  would  have  been  to  have 
treated  his  given  assent  as  now  beyond  his  own  control ; 
and,  after  duly  warning  the  promoters  of  the  defeat  which  he 
believed  imminent  for  them,  to  have  continued,  at  their  re- 
quest and  on  their  responsibility,  his  signature.  His  so  doing 
would  have  procured  for  Dr.  Hampden  the  trial  which  he  had 
declared  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  impugned  Professor's 
own  good  name.  The  trial  might,  as  the  Bishop  anticipated,  have 
broken  down ;  but  this  would  have  at  least  smoothed  the  way  to 
the  reception  of  Dr.  Hampden  into  the  ranks  of  an  order  from 
which  he  could  no  longer  be  excluded  ;  and  when  the  evils  of  the 
original  scheme  were  shown  to  be  inevitable,  sound  policy  would 
have  dictated  its  being  minimized  in  practice.  This  could  only 
be  reached  through  some  competent  decision.  It  was  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford's  mistake  to  imagine  that  his  personal  conclusions  would 
be  accepted  as  such  decision,  and  so,  in  his  very  eagerness  to  be 
impartial,  he  constituted  himself  the  volunteer  judge  of  an  unheard 
controversy. 

Unluckily,  Bishop  Wilberforce  added,  as  a  cumulative  reason 
for  his  change  of  policy,  that  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  derived  from  extracts  prepared 
by  Mr.  Newman  in  1836,  which,  on  a  very  recent  study  of  the  book 
itself,  he  repudiated  in  terms  which  we  do  not  care  to  quote. 
Persons  in  critical  periods  must  often  take  their  sides  on  con- 
victions derived  from  extracts  set  out  by  competent  authorities. 
The  rank  and  file  of  a  party  can  hardly  do  otherwise.  Politics 
would  be  at  a  deadlock  if  every  voter  were  bound  to  suspend  his 
judgment  till  he  had  mastered  the  speeches  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Bat  there  is  one  law  for  rank  and  file  and 
another  for  commanders.  For  a  man  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
exceptional  quickness  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  and  shortest, 
no  less  than  the  most  obvious,  measure  of  precaution,  on  he  iring 
from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  run  through  a  single  octavo 
volume.  The  naivete  with  which  he  confessed  his  neglect  suffi- 
ciently proves  his  sincerity,  but  his  having  done  so  most  seriously 
abated  from  the  judicial  weight  of  his  words  and  acts  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  impartial  bystanders,  and  placed  a  legitimate  contro- 
versial weapon  in  the  hands  of  all  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Hampden. 
The  most  inexplicable  thing  in  the  affair  is,  that  neither  he,  nor, 
as  it  seems,  Canon  Ashwell,  seems  in  any  way  to  have  appreciated 
the  gravity  of  the  blunder.  The  question  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  Hampdenites,  by  his  own  showing-,  was  not  whether  he  de- 
served their  thanks  for  dropping  proceedings  as  soon  as  he  believed 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  relying  on  extracts,  but  whether 
they  deserved  an  apology  from  him  for  his  acts  under  a  misappre- 
hension so  easy  to  have  been  avoided.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  case,  as  at  this  stage 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  dropped  out  of  it.  Most  churchmen  will,  we 
believe,  adopt  the  regretful  estimate  of  his  action  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  January  1848,  pub- 
lished with  exemplary  fairness  by  Canon  Ashwell.  His  very  mis- 
takes show  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  perfectly  sincere  all 
through  the  affair,  and  everything  confirms  his  assertion  that  he 
had  not  changed  his  own  opinion  upon  the  offence  of  making 
Dr.  Hampden  a  Bishop.  But  it  is  quite  clear  on  the  evidence 
of  his  own  letters  that  he  mismanaged  it  from  the  attempt  to  fulfil 
simultaneously,  or  by  instantaneous  transition,  the  incongruous 
parts  of  partisan,  administrator,  judge,  and  mediator,  while  the 
.knowledge  of  character  so  generally  attributed  to  him  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  at  fault.  With  a  man  of  his  temperament,  to  feel 
that  he  had  mismanaged  a  great  case,  and  misread  the  characters 
with  which  he  wa3  dealing,  must  have  been  singularly  painful. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  affair  as  it  personally 
affected  Bishop  Wilberforce  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  by  the  following  passage  in  an  extract  from  his  diary 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  (November  30,  1849), 
quoted  by  his  biographer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  among 


other  evidence  of  his  abiding  sorrow  for  his  wife,  in  sight,  so  to 
speak,  of  whose  grave  it  was  written: — 

Turns  of  this  year  ....  (c)  Evident  withdrawal  of  Royal  favour ;  G. 
E.  A.  [nson]  's  death  bearing  on  this.  .  .  .  Keep  me  from  even  seeming 
double.  Make  my  righteousness  of  purpose.  Teach  me  to  submit  when 
(as  in  1847)  lam  falsely  charged  with  want  of  simplicity.  I.  [i.e.  in  re 
Hampden.] 

How  far  it  was  judicious  to  publish  this  is  not  our  business.  The 
Bishop  himself  was  conscious  of  the  loss  of  Royal  favour,  and  he 
connected  it  with  the  Hampden  affair,  while  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  book  have  divulged  the  fact.  He  became,  we  be- 
lieve, not  only  a  more  happy,  but  a  far  greater  man,  owing  to  the 
wrench.  In  the  divine  ordering  of  the  world  the  personal  religion 
of  rulers  must,  however  indirectly,  have  its  great  definite  value  ; 
so  the  office  of  Royal  Chaplain  is,  as  a  public  function,  neither  des- 
picable nor  unimportant.  But  to  the  man  who  fills  it  with  the  zest 
with  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  frankly  owns  that  he  did,  it  is  not 
only  fascinating,  but  engrossing.  The  real  great  work  of  his  after 
life,  the  conception  and  exhibition  of  the  typical,  organizing,  exe- 
cutive Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  impossible 
from  the  distraction  of  thought  and  pre-occupation  of  time  which 
his  duties  must  have  exacted  from  an  equally  typical  Court  Chaplain. 
To  a  sensitive  nature  such  as  that  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  the 
wound  was  peculiarly  severe,  but  in  proportion  salutary.  Of  his 
work  as  Bishop  a  very  interesting  record  is  seasonably  given — 
although  it  would  more  strictly  have  belonged  to  a  later  volume— 
in  a  letter  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Woodford,  minutely 
and  picturesquely  portraying  the  spirit  and  details  of  his  ordina- 
tions, from  the  writer's  own  experience  "  as  one  of  the  Ex- 
amining Chaplains  during  the  long  period  of  sixteen  years  " — 
that  is,  beginning  eight  years  later  than  the  volume  closes. 
In  the  facts  which  it  portrays  it  fully  justifies  the  opinion  of  "  one 
of  the  senior  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  that  the  most  telling 
part  of  the  late  Bishop's  work  was  to  be  found  in  his  Confirma- 
tions and  Ordinations."  The  two  concluding  words  of  the  last 
Ordination  Charge  which  Dr.  Wilberforce,  as  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, ever  delivered  were  "  Work — Pray." 

There  is  a  peculiarly  sensible  letter  of  September  4,  1 846,  from 
him  to  a  friend  at  Oxford  who  was  disturbed  by  some  busybodies 
who  were  shocked  at  hearing  that  the  Bishop  sat  by  on  Sunday 
evenings  while  Prince  Albert  played  chess.  Prince  Albert,  as  the 
Bishop  explains, 

has  been  accustomed  to  regard  Sunday  as  it  was  regarded,  I  believe,  all 
over  Christendom,  until  the  English  Puritans  altered  the  English  feeling — 
not  as  "the  Sabbath,"  but  as  the  great  Christian  Feast  of  the  Lord's  Resur- 
rection, much  as  we  keep  Christmas  Day. 

However,  the  Prince  felt  that  the  more  strict  way  of  observing 
the  day 

is  now  associated  with  all  our  religious  feelings.  He  would  on  no  account 
violate  the  religious  feelings  of  others.  Consequently  cards  are  always 
banished  on  Sundays,  but  very  often  he  plays  at  a  round  German  game  of  four 
at  chess,  with  three  gentlemen  present,  /never  play,  because  I  explained 
that,  whilst  I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  the  act  wrong,  yet  I  thought 
it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  in  me  to  have  it  said  that  a  clergyman 
played. 

On  the  whole  question  the  Bishop  sums  up  thus 

But  I  do  not  think  the  act  wrong,  or  the  Sunday  to  be  kept  as  a  Sabbath. 
I  believe  we  as  a  nation  gain  much  on  the  one  side  and  lose  much  on  the 
other  by  our  utterly  untrue  notions  as  to  Sunday.  I  believe  many  are  led 
to  spend  the  day  better — here  is  the  good — than  they  would  if  they  saw- 
games,  &c,  encouraged  after  afternoon  church.  But  I  believe  that  the 
untruth  of  teaching  people  to  believe  that  a  Sabbatical  abstinence  is  our 
duty  does  far  more  harm,  leading  many  to  violate  their  consciences,  giving 
rules  which  cannot  be  kept,  making  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a 
sinful  disregard  of  the  Lord's  Day  and  that  use  of  it  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
gaiety  which  it  is  meant  to  be,  specially  for  the  poor  and  the  confined,  and 
so  that  multitudes,  who  under  a  sounder  teaching  would  come  to  church 
and  give  hours  to  devotion,  &c,  and  then  take  their  children  into  the 
country  for  a  Sunday  evening,  are  led  to  regard  themselves,  because  they 
do  this,  as  Sabbath-breakers,  and  so  to  throw  away  all  observation  of  a  day 
the  due  observation  of  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  what 
they  find  to  be  impossible.  These  were  my  dear  father's  views  about 
Sunday,  its  spiritual  character — the  entering  into  that  spiritual  character 
being  signally  blessed  to  any  one,  and  a  mark  of  growing  spirituality,  &c. — 
but  the  uon- Sabbatical  character  of  it. 

I  believe  that  to  proclaim  these  views  would  do  harm,  because  the  mass 
of  the  religious  people  of  the  land  are  so  pervaded  with  other  views  that  it 
would  be  really  to  encourage  the  irreligious  to  promulge  them. 

The  fact  that  the  writer  was  able  to  claim  his  father,  William 
Wilberforce,  as  an  advocate  for  the  anti-Sabbatarian  view  of 
Sunday  merits  particular  attention.  What  he  says  upon  the  danger 
of  crudely  bringing  forward  a  novel  view  of  such  a  question  before 
people,  when  much  of  popular  practical  religion  turns  upon  another 
theory,  is  wise  and  charitable.  We  only  wish  that  this  train  of 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  when  he  worked  himself  up  into  such 
a  fury  against  Mr.  Isaac  Williams's  "  Reserve  in  Communicating 
Religious  Knowledge." 

The  next  biographer  must  early  in  his  work  deal  with  what  was, 
to  a  man  of  the  Bishop's  affectionate  nature  and  strong  opinions  re- 
specting Romanism,  a  trial  of  exceptional  bitterness — the  secession 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  so  many  persons  most  closely  and  intimately 
related  to  him.  There  were  his  only  and  deeply-loved  daughter, 
with  her  husband,  all  his  three  brothers — the  eldest  and  only  layman, 
William,  a  man  of  much  erratic  talent ;  Archdeacon  Robert,  master 
of  a  store  of  learning  to  which  the  more  eloquent  Bishop  could 
lay  no  claim  ;  and  Henry,  the  counterpart  of  Samuel  in  attractive 
brilliancy ;  both  his  wife's  surviving  sisters — Mrs.  Henry  Wilber- 
force and  Mrs.  Ryder,  with  her  husband — as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished widower  of  the  fourth  of  the  Miss  Sargents,  Archdeacon 
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Manning.  Many  men  with  the  training  and  the  earlier  career  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  would  by  this  have  been  driven  back  into 
suspicious  and  soured  Puritanism.  With  him  the  trial  brought 
out  all  the  greater  elements  of  his  character.  It  was  hence- 
forward not  by  condemnations,  or  deprivations,  or  petty  op- 
position to  eminent  theologians  seeking  literary  honours,  that 
Bishop  Wilberforce  resisted  the  allurements  of  _  Rome  ;  but 
by  acting  out  the  historical  Church  of  England  in  its  complete- 
ness. Whoever  takes  up  the  pen  must  have  the  perspicuity  of 
mind  and  style  to  distinguish  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Wilberforce.  It  would  be  unjust  to  him  and  to  Canon  Ashwell 
to  insist  on  the  later  biography  being  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
first  volume.  That  has  already  given  us  in  sufiicient  completeness 
one  able  man's  estimate  of  the  Bishop's  character,  and  now  we 
want  to  have  another  from  another  hand. 

The  volume  is  not  quite  free  from  oversights.  R.  H.  Fronde 
was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  not,  as  stated  in  page  35,  of 
Exeter.  The  Bishops  whose  Address  elicited  William  IV.'s 
famous  declaration  of  care  for  the  Church  were  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  not,  as  said  in  page  77,  of  Ireland.  Neither^  as 
given  in  pau'e  322,  did  "  Mr.  Gladstone  become  for  the  first  time 
a  Cabinet  Minister"  when  he  was  made  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  re-constituted  and  now  Free-trade  Ministry  in 
December  1845.  When  Sir  Robert  first  came  in  in  1841  Mr. 
Gladstone  received  the  now  abolished  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  was  added  the  Mastership  of  the 
Mint,  both  these  offices  carrying  with  them  a  Privy  Councillor- 
ship,  but  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  due  time,  however,  he 
became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  entered  the 
Cabinet;  but  subsequently  retired  from  office,  in  February,  1845, 
owing  to  a  conscientious  scruple  lest  his  support  of  the  Maynooth 
Endowment,  coupled  with  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
— both  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  central  principles  of  his 
book  on  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State — should  have  been 
attributed  to  self-interest  and  greed  of  place. 


STEDMAN'S  LYRICS  AND  IDYLS.* 

fTHIIS  is  a  collected  edition  of  poems  which  have  appeared  in 
JL  America  at  various  times  since  1 860,  but  they  will  probably  be 
new  to  most  English  readers.  Mr.  Stedman's  command  of  the 
resources  of  English  verse  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  among 
the  minor  poets  of  our  time.  His  work  neither  shows  original 
powers  of  the  first  rank  nor  puts  forward  any  claims  which 
would  require  such  powers  to  make  them  good ;  but  on  its 
own  ground  it  is  generally  excellent.  An  extensive  mastery 
of  poetical  ideas  and  language  and  great  skill  in  versification 
are  guided  by  a  refined  taste  which  is  seldom  found  wanting. 
Mr.  Stedman  has  made  his  mark  as  a  careful  and  judicious 
critic  of  modern  poetry ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  write  poetry 
himself,  his  critical  faculty  stands  him  in  good  stead  by  enabling 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  materials.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  disguise  the  influences  which  have  formed  his  work.  Some 
of  the  pieces  classed  as  idyls  are  nothing  else  than  deliberate 
and  explicit  studies  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Take,  for 
example,  these  lines  from  "  The  Freshet  "  : — 

I  fell  in,  there, 
With  Gilbert  Ripley,  once  my  clium  at  Yale. 
Poor  Gilbert  groaned  along  a  double  year, — 
Read,  spoke,  boxed,  fenced,  rowed,  trod  the  football  ground, — 
Loving  the  college  library  more  than  Greek, 
His  meerschaum  most  of  all.    But  when  we  came 
Together,  gathered  from  the  breathing-time 
The}'  give  the  fellows  while  the  dog-days  last, 
He  found  the  harness  chafe  ;  then  grew  morose, 
And  kicked  above  the  traces,  going  home 
Hardly  a  Junior,  but  a  sounder  man, 
In  mind  and  body,  than  a  host  who  win 
Your  baccalaureate  honours.    There  he  stayed, 
Half  tired  of  bookmen,  on  his  father's  farm, 
And  gladly  felt  the  plough-helve.    In  a  year 
The  old  man  gave  his  blessing  to  the  son, 
And  left  his  life,  as  'twere  his  harvest-field, 
When  work  was  over.    Gilbert  hugged  the  farm, 
Now  made  his  own,  besides  a  pretty  sum 
In  good  State  Sixes  ;  partly  worked  the  land, 
With  separate  theories  for  every  field, 
And  partly  led  the  student-life  of  old, 
Mouthing  his  Shakespeare's  ballads  to  himself 
Among  the  meadow-mows  ;  or,  when  he  read 
In  the  evening,  found  a  picture  of  his  bull, 
Just  brought  from  Devon,  sleek  as  silk,  loom  in 
Before  his  vision.   Thus  he  weighed  his  tastes, 
Each  against  each,  in  happiest  equipoise. 
The  neighbour  farmers  seeing  he  had  thrift 
That  would  not  run  to  waste,  and  pardoning  all 
Beyond  their  understanding,  wished  him  well. 

Yet  the  following  of  the  master  has  nothing  feeble  or  servile  in  it; 
and  in  another  poem  Mr.  Stedman  has  attempted,  with  creditable 
success,  the  very  difficult  task  of  furnishing  a  pendant  to  one  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  best-known  minor  pieces.  In  Penelope  we  have 
the  reply,  not  exactly  to  "Ulysses's  resolve  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tennyson,  which  is  a  pure  soliloquy,  but  to  some  supposed  com- 
munication of  it  to  his  wife.  The  sentiment  is  un-Homeric ;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  any  modern  poem  on  a  Homeric 
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subject.  The  Tennysonian  ring  is  hardly  less  marked  than  in  Mr, 
Stedman's  idyllic  manner,  but  the  work  is  good  enough  to  justify 
itself.    We  cite  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  : — 

Yet  if  thou  wilt, — in  these  thy  golden  years, 
Safe-housed  in  royalty,  like  a  god  revered 
By  all  the  people, — if  thou  yearnest  yet 
Once  more  to  dare  the  deep  and  Neptune's  hate, 
I  will  not  linger  in  a  widowed  age  ; 
I  will  not  lose  Ulysses,  hardly  found 
After  long  vigils  ;  but  will  cleave  about 
Thy  neck,  with  more  than  woman's  prayers  and  tears, 
Until  thou  take  me  with  thee.    As  I  left 
My  sire,  I  leave  my  son,  to  follow  where 
Ulysses  goeth,  dearer  for  the  strength 
Of  that  great  heart  which  ever  drives  him  on 
To  large  experience  of  newer  toils  ! 

Trust  me,  I  will  not  an}'  hindrance  prove, 
But,  like  Athene's  helm,  a  guiding  star, 
A  glory  and  a  comfort !    Oh,  be  sure 
My  heart  shall  take  its  lesson  from  thine  own ! 
My  voice  shall  cheer  the  mariners  at  their  oars 
In  the  night  watches  ;  it  shall  warble  songs, 
Whose  music  shall  o'erpower  the  luring  airs 
Of  Nereid  or  Siren.    If  we  find 
Those  isles  thou  namest,  where  the  golden  fount 
Gives  youth  to  all  who  taste  it,  we  will  drink 
Deep  draughts,  until  the  furrows  leave  thy  brow, 
And  I  shall  walk  in  beauty,  as  when  first 
I  saw  thee  from  afar  in  Sparta's  groves. 
But  if  Charybdis  seize  our  keel,  or  swift 
Black  currents  bear  us  down  the  noisome  wave 
That  leads  to  Hades,  till  the  vessel  sink 
In  St}'gian  waters,  none  the  less  our  souls 
Shall  gain  the  farther  shore,  and,  hand  in  hand, 
Walk  from  the  strand  across  Elysian  iields, 
'Mong  happy  thronging  shades,  that  point  and  say  : 
"  There  go  the  great  Ulysses,  loved  of  gods, 
And  she,  his  wife,  most  faithful  unto  death  !  " 

In  ballads  and  minor  poems  Mr.  Stedman  shows  more  of  his 
own  individual  tastes  and  powers.  He  can  be  strong  and  direct 
in  telling  a  grave  story,  and  subtle  and  light  in  the  half-seriou9 
manner  attempted  by  many  writers  and  achieved  by  few.  The 
only  drawback  to  our  enjoyment  of  "  Peter  Stuy  vesant's  New- 
Year's  Call"  is  a  minute  linguistic  slip,  which  we  should  have 
thought  Mr.  Stedman  too  careful  a  scholar  to  commit.  He  makes 
Dutchmen  say  "Myu  Gott,"  which  no  Low  Dutchman  could  pos- 
sibly do  unless  his  speech  had  got  sadly  mixed  up  with  High 
German  communications.  Neither  is  "  vrouw/cm  "  a  Dutch  word  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  proper  diminutive  of  vrouw  is  not  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  the  High  German  Frdulein.  In  several  of  the 
poems  there  is  a  tendency  to  revive  picturesque  old  words,  which 
is  rather  a  pleasing  feature.  "  Scathed  and  scraivny  mates " 
for  a  group  of  weather-beaten  trees  is  good.  Mr.  Stedman's 
observations  seem  seldom  to  fail  him  when  he  is  dealing 
with  scenes  he  knows  ;  in  Europe  he  does  not  always  hit  off 
the  right  epithet.  It  is  really  adding  insult  to  the  injuries 
of  tourists  to  class  Mont  Blanc,  the  most  grievously  tourist- 
ridden  of  nil  mountains  of  respectable  height,  among  "  ancient 
j  summits  lone."  Even  less  is  Mont  Blanc  a  "  lone  summit "  with 
regard  to  its  natural  configuration.  There  are  mountains  which 
stand  out  abruptly  from  the  chain  to  which  they  belong,  and  may 
fairly  be  called  solitary.  But  such  is  not  Mont  Blanc.  He  is  primus 
inter  pares,  a  monarch  among  a  goodly  company  of  surrounding 
aiguilles,  most  of  which  are  indeed  more  worshipful  than 
himself  as  far  as  difficulty  of  access  goes.  But  very  few  poets 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  be  accurate  about  the  Alps,  and  we 
can  hardly  expect  Mr.  Stedman  to  begin. 

In  one  piece,  "  The  Skull  in  the  Gold  Drift,"  there  is  an  awkward 
conflict  between  science  and  poetry.  The  sktdl  turned  up  from 
the  "  crystal  sands,  the  drift  of  Time's  despair,"  is  addressed  by 
the  poet  as  follows : — 

How  seemed  this  globe  of  ours  when  thou  didst  scan  it  ? 

When  in  its  lusty  youth,  there  sprang  to  birth 
All  that  hath  life,  unnurtured,  and  the  planet 

Was  paradise,  the  true  Saturnian  earth  ! 
Far  toward  the  poles  was  stretched  the  happy  garden ; 

Earth  kept  it  fair  by  warmth  from  her  own  breast ; 
Toil  had  not  come  to  dwarf  her  sons  and  harden  ; 

No  crime  (there  was  no  want)  perturbed  their  rest. 

Not  only  is  this  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  earth  as 
conceived  by  modern  science  (which  of  itself  might  not  be 
material),  but  the  contradiction  is  made  glaring  by  the  use  of 
terms  and  images  suggested  by  geology  in  the  preceding  and 
following  stanzas.  The  supposition  of  a  golden  age  of  highly 
developed  life  anterior  to  all  the  known  geological  epochs,  and 
destroyed  in  a  grand  convulsion,  is  too  unscientific  to  be  con- 
veniently used  by  a  writer  who  almost  in  the  same  breath  confesses 
to  a  knowledge  of  strata,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  prehistoric 
animals.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  add  in  set  terms  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  of  the  earliest  ages  of  man  on  the  earth  as 
anything  but  golden.  If  he  wanted  little  but  his  food,  he  often 
and  long  together  went  in  want  of  that ;  his  rest  was  much  apt 
to  be  perturbed  by  real  wild  beasts  and  (after  imagination  had  been 
cultivated  up  to  a  certain  point)  imagined  ghosts  ;  and,  if  it  was 
not  perturbed  by  crime,  it  was  because  there  can  be  no  crime  where 
there  is  no  law. 

The  ode  on  "  The  Death  of  Bryant "  is  a  finished  and  graceful 
work  of  commemorative  poetry ;   the  relation   to   Lycidas  is 
transparent ;  but  here  again,  as  with  the  following  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
l  son  in  the  idyls,  the  reproach  of  servility  is  avoided.    The  soDga 
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which  follow  hard  upon  this  in  the  present  collection  are  among 
Mr.  Stedman's  most  successful  efforts.  There  is  life  in  all  of  them, 
and  a  certain  continuity  of  movement  which  is  essential  to  a  good 
song.  They  read  as  if  they  would  really  go  with  music  ;  and 
composers  on  the  look-out  for  something  better  than  the  insipid 
stuff  on  which  the  art  of  song-writing  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ercised might  do  well  to  try  one  of  these.  The  "  Autumn  Song  " 
looks  particularly  capable  of  an  effective  setting;  but  as  we  are 
concerned  here  with  literary  merit  in  the  first  instance,  we  select 
"The  Wedding  Day":— 

T. 

Sweetheart,  name  the  day  for  me 
When  we  two  shall  wedded  be  : 
Make  it  ere  another  moon, 
While  the  meadows  are  in  tune 
And  the  trees  are  blossoming 
And  the  robins  mate  and  sing. 
Whisper,  love,  and  name  a  day 
In  this  merry  month  of  May. 

No,  no,  no, 
You  shall  not  escape  me  so  ! 
Love  will  not  for  ever  wait  ; 
Roses  fade  when  gathered  late. 

II. 

Fie,  for  shame,  Sir  Malcontent ! 
How  can  time  be  better  spent 
Than  in  wooing  ?    I  would  wed 
When  the  clover  blossoms  red, 
When  the  air  is  full  of  bliss 
And  tlie  sunshine  like  a  kiss. 
If  you're  good,  I'll  grant  a  boon : 
You  shall  have  me,  Sir,  in  June. 

Nay,  nay,  nay, 
Girls  for  once  should  have  their  way  ! 
If  you  love  me,  wait  till  June  ; 
Koscbuds  wither,  picked  too  soon. 

As  almost  all  verse-writers  do  at  one  time  or  another,  Mr. 
Stedman  has  tried  his  hand  on  the  sonnet,  in  some  respects  the 
most  difficult  of  all  established  forms  of  verse  to  handle  with 
success.  The  best  he  gives  is  inscribed  "  To  Bayard  Taylor,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Iliad": — 

Bayard,  awaken  not  this  music  strong, 
While  round  thy  home  the  indolent  sweet  breeze 
Floats  lightly  as  the  summer  breath  of  seas 
O'er  which  Ulysses  heard  the  Sirens'  song. 
Dreams  of  low-lying  isles  to  June  belong, 
And  Circe  holds  us  in  her  haunts  of  case. 
But  later,  when  these  high  ancestral  trees 
Are  sere,  and  such  melodious  languors  wrong 
The  reddening  strength  of  the  autumnal  year, 
Yield  to  heroic  words  thy  ear  and  eye  ; — 
Intent  on  these  broad  pages  thou  shalt  hear 
The  trumpets'  blare,  thp  Argive  battle-cry, 
And  see  Achilles  hurl  his  hurtling  spear, 
And  mark  the  Trojan  arrows  make  reply  ! 

This  passes  with  credit  most  of  the  tests  proper  to  be  applied  to  a 
sonnet.  It  contains  a  pointed,  graceful,  and  continuous  develop- 
ment of  a  single  theme :  the  matter  is  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little.  In  one  point  of  form  it  is  not  strictly  orthodox  ;  the  Italian 
school  demands  a  pause  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  line, 
where  the  system  of  quatrains  ends  and  the  tercets  begin.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  eighth  line  ends  in  an  active  verb  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  line  depends.  __But  no  English  sonnetteer, 
except  perhaps  Milton,  has  ever  bound  himself  in  all  respects  to 
the  strict  Italian  rules.  Even  Mr.  Kossetti,  with  his  wealth  of 
technical  resources,  now  and  then  allows  himself  licenses  in  rhvmes 
and  otherwise.  Mr.  Stedman  is  therefore  well  within  his  right. 
Yet  we  should  incline  ourselves  (if  the  authority  of  English  poets 
had  not  concluded  the  question)  to  hold  that,  inasmuch  a3 
the  sonnet  is  in  any  case  an  artificial  exercise  of  poetical 
skill,  the  rules  of  the  art  should  be  strictly  followed.  The 
poet's  triumph  in  the  sonnet — as  in  the  many  artificial 
forms  of  verse  among  which  the  sonnet  alone  has  remained 
in  common  use — is  to  show  what  ease  and  variety  are  consistent 
with  the  observance  of  a  fixed  set  of  rules.  At  whatever  point 
the  rules  are  relaxed,  the  interest  of  the  game  is  to  that  extent  de- 
stroyed. We  do  not  say  that  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines  which  satis- 
fies the  greater  part  or  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  conditions  of  a 
sonnet  may  not  be  a  very  beautiful  poem.  In  fact,  there  are  many  1 
such  (apart  from  the  Shakspearian  sonnet,  which  is  a  distinct 
species)  to  which  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  refuse  the  highest 
admiration.  But  we  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  in- 
cluded in  one  name  with  sonnets  which  are  formally  perfect.  In 
the  old  Chancery  practice  there  was  a  supersubtle  distinction 
between  a  "  bill  of  review  "  and  a  "  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of 
review."  We  should  like  to  establish  a  separate  class  of  fourteen- 
line  poems  in  the  nature  of  sonnets.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
going  rather  far  to  expect  many  English  readers  to  be  so  much 
as  distinctly  aware  that  a  sonnet  is  confined  to  any  particular 
number  of  lines. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  some  translated  pieces.  The 
song  sung  by  Jean  Prouvaire  in  Lcs  Miserables  while  awaiting  the 
attack  on  the  barricade  is  rendered  with  no  small  spirit  and 
felicity.  Successful  translations  from  French  poetry  into  English 
are  so  few  that,  when  one  occurs,  it  deserves  special  mention.  The 
two  next  versions  are  from  Theocritus  and  the  Odyssey,  and  are 
in  English  hexameters.  If  English  hexameters  were  a  necessary 
evil,  Mr.  Stedman's  would  be  as  tolerable  as  most :  but  we  do 
not  think  they  are  necessary.    We  prefer  of  the  two  the  lines 


from  Theocritus,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  true  spondaic 
eU'ect  in  the  last  foot  by  combination  of  monosyllables ;  for  ex- 
ample :  — 

All  which  himself  had  learned,  and  great  and  renowned  in  song  grown, 

or  by  the  use  of  such  double  words  as  ploughshare,  heartstrings.  At 
least  these  effects  seem  too  frequent  in  a  piece  of  moderate  length 
to  be  accidental.  But  we  seem  to  remember  some  blank  verse  from 
Theocritus  in  an  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Stedman's,  and  wish  he  could 
give  us  some  more  such  instead  of  hexameters.  Last  we  have 
scenes  from  the  much-translated  Agamemnon,  being  the  parts 
which  immediately  lead  up  to  and  follow  the  murder  of  the  king. 
The  translation  is  respectable,  but  wanting  in  lire  and  freedom  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  think  it  up  to  the  mark  of  Mr.  Stedman's  best 
work.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  for  some  special 
purpose,  to  illustrate  a  lecture  or  what  not,  and  then  thrown  in  to 
take  its  chance  with  the  rest.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
military  and  quasi-military  ballads  in  this  book,  which,  though 
few,  form  a  class  apart,  and  show  that  the  writer's  habitual  refine- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  dash  and  broad  effects  in  their  place. 
It  may  perhaps  be  a  fair  conjecture  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
tonic  of  the  War  of  Secession  is  only  beginning  to  tell  on  Ameri- 
can literature. 


MAGNUM  BOXUM.* 

rjpIIE  first  word  of  the  title  of  this  book  we  are  much  more  dis- 
-L  posed  to  admit  as  a  fair  description  of  the  story  than  the  last. 
It  is  indeed  a  great,  at  all  events  a  long,  story.  But  as  to  its  being 
also  good,  that  we  cannot  readily  allow.  We  are  too  fresh  from 
reading  it  willingly  to  concede  that  it  has  much  merit.  It  is  many 
a  day  since  we  have  had  an  equal  struggle  to  wade  through 
three  volumes.  We  have,  indeed,  at  leDgth  reached  dry  land,  but 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  left  our  wits  behind  us.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  are  baflled  by  a  novel.  AVe  have  learnt  the  art  of  sitting  down 
to  its  three  volumes  doggedly,  and  going  through  them  with  steady 
patience  at  one  or  two  sittings.  But  Magnum  Bonum  has  almost 
been  too  much  for  us.  We  began  it  a  fortnight  ago,  but  soou  laid 
it  down  in  despair.  We  took  it  up  again,  but  again  broke  down. 
We  tried  it  at  different  hours  of  the  day — before  a  good  dinner 
and  after  a  good  dinner.  We  tried  it  when  we  were  sleepless,  and 
we  tried  it  when  we  were  drowsy.  We  tried  it  over  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  again  over  a  pipe.  But  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.  We 
left  it  on  the  drawing-room  table  to  see  whether  any  one  else  could 
read  it.  We  noticed  that  at  least  one  young  lady  went  through  it 
with  apparent  interest.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  like 
embroidery,  stocking-darning,  crewel-work,  gossip,  and  curate- 
worship,  it  is  adapted  only  for  the  fair  sex.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  good 
book,  with  just  enough  of  sinfulness  to  admit  of  a  great  deal  of 
penitence.  It  is  far  more  wholesome  reading  than  one  of  Miss 
Braddon's  novels ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  But  three 
volumes  of  Miss  Braddon  we  could  have  skimmed  with  a  tenth  of 
the  labour  that  we  have  spent  on  Magnum  Bonum.  Moreover, 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  them  we  should  have  a  far  clearer 
understanding  of  what  we  had  been  reading  than  we  have  now. 
For  the  thread  of  villany  that  runs  through  most  of  her  tales 
affords  an  easy  clue  to  follow.  If  we  do  now  and  then  take  a 
short  cut  and  miss  a  few  pages  here  and  a  few  more  pages  there, 
we  never  run  a  risk  of  losing  ourselves  altogether.  We  stick  to 
the  villains,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  guide  us  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  plot.  But  in  one  of  Miss  Yonge's  tales — at 
all  events,  in  her  latter  tales— we  are  at  once  hopelessly  over- 
whelmed with  the  number  of  characters  with  which  she  floods 
her  pages.  It  is  almost  useless,  we  feel,  even  to  attempt  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  her  first  set  of  people ;  for  by  the  time  that 
our  tired  memory  shall  have  nearly  accomplished  the  task  a  fresh 
set  will  rise  up,  to  be  followed  soon  by  yet  another.  We  become 
almost  as  much  bewildered  as  an  unfortunate  stranger  who  should 
be  taken  to  a  dance  in  some  country  town  where  the  half-dozen 
branches  of  one  important  family  are  the  leading  people.  He 
makes  one  vain  attempt  to  master  the  names  of  the  cousinhood  to 
whom  he  is  introduced  ;  but  soon  finds  that  he  must  content  him- 
self with  looking  upon  every  second  partner  he  has  as  a  Miss 
Smith. 

It  is  perhaps  the  case  that  many  of  Miss  Yonge's  readers  were 
introduced  to  her  characters  somewhat  gradually.  Her  story 
perhaps  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  some  magazine.  Had  we 
read  a  portion  every  month,  there  would  certainly  never  have  been 
any  vast  call  made  upon  the  memory  at  one  time ;  but  then  by  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  we  should  have  entirely  forgotten 
all  that  we  had  read  before.  Had  we  been  wise,  receiving  as  we 
did  the  story  in  its  completed  form,  we  should  have  begun  at  once 
by  making  an  abstract  of  the  characters,  as  we  made  one  years 
ago,  when  we  were  at  the  University,  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  We  were  not,  however,  wise  at  the  time,  and  we  have 
never  had  resolution  enough  to  go  back  and  make  up  for  our 
neglect.  The  result  has  been  that  in  reading  the  book  we  have 
been  in  a  hopeless  confusion  for  many  hundred  pages.  There  are 
in  it  two  numerous  families  of  cousins,  all  Browulows.  Some  of 
them  have  also  the  same  Christian  name.  There  are,  we  know 
two  John  Brownlows.    These  two  Johns  both  become  medicf 
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men.  and  both'  fall  in  love  with  the  same  girl.  They  were  a 
source  of  constant  vexation  to  us,  so  greatly  were  we  Bontused 
between  the  pair  of  lover  cousins.  In  fact,  we  never  dnl  iairly 
disentangle  the  other  members  of  these  two  families  of  children. 
AVe  were  alwavs  wishing  that  one  of  the  medical  lover?  had  been 
christened  Tom,  or  that  there  had  been  another  young  lady  pro- 
vided. In  the  latter  case,  we  could  have  known  them  by  their 
s^VGstlit'avts* 

Miss  Yon'ge  no  doubt  feels  that  her  strength  lies  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  children.  But  even  of  children  there  can  be  too  many, 
both  in  real  life  and  in  the  pa^es  of  a  story.  We  cannot  complain 
that  she  makes  her  children  too  good.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  very  sinful  indeed.  The  modes  taken  to  bring  them  back  to 
virtue  are  perhaps  somewhat  violent.  One  of  the  Johns,  ior  in- 
stance, at  the  time  when  he  was  a  reprobate,  with  a  younger  and 
a  very  delicate  brother,  passes  the  night  on  the  side  of  a  glacier 
"  in  a"  dense  white  fog  that  shut  them  in  with  a  damp,  cold,  moist 
curtain  of  undeveloped  snow."  ^They  are  both  attacked  by  rheu- 
matic lever,  and  both  nearly  lose  their  lives.  The  delicate  boy, 
long  before  the  night  on  the  glacier  and  the  fever,  was  of  course 
a  young  saint.  His  elder  brother  from  this  time  ceases  to  be  a 
scamp,"and  becomes  the  better  saint  of  the  two.  But,  while  piety 
is  no  doubt  diffused  bv  such  narratives  as  this,  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  so  much  bad  Eng"lish  should  be  ditl'used  at  the  same  time.  If 
schoolboys  find  their  silly  slang  put  into  very  proper  boots,  they 
are  little  likely  to  get  cured  of  using  it.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  its  introduction.  There  is  nothing  humorous  in  it,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  picked  up  by  the  greatest 
blockheads  when  they  first  go  to  school,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  copied  from  them  at  home  by  sisters  who  are  scarcely  less 
stupid.  Scarcely  more  amusing  are  the  specimens  of  schoolboy 
blundering  with  which  not  a  few  pages  of  this  story  are  filled. 
This  land  of  thing,  when  it  was  first  brought  into  our  story-books, 
was  not  over  lively  ;  but  surely  every  one  must  be  more  than  satiated 
with  it  by  this  "time.  Miss  Yonge  has  before  now  given  U8  a, 
good  deal  of  it,  and  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  has  spread  it  out  till  it 
makes  the  best  part  of  whole  chapters,  if  not  of  whole  books.  Others 
have  followed  in  the  same  line.  Yet  we  are  treated  in  Magnum 
Bonum  to  some  more  of  it  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following, 
where  two  boys  are  brought  in,  one  preparing  his  Virgil,  the  other 
working  at  a  sum  : — 

"  I  say.  what  does  puhum  some  from  ?  " 

"  What  a  brute  this  is  of  a  fraction!  Skipjack,  what  will  go  in  639 
and  852  ?  " 

"  Puhum,  a  pulse— volat,  flics.     Eh !     Three'll  do  it.    Or  common 
measure  it  at  once." 
"  Bother  common  measure.    The  threes  in  " 

"  Fernet,  fame  ;  volat,  flics  ;  pulsum,  the  pulse  ;  cechse,  to  have  ceased  ; 
paternis  regnia,  in  the  paternal  kingdom,  1  say,  wouldu't  that  rile  Perkins 
like  fun  V  " 

"The  threes  in  seven — two — in  eighteen  " 

"  I  say,  Johnny,  is  puhum  from  putco  ?  " 
"  Xever  heard  of  it." 
"  Bobus,  is  it  putco.  puhvi,  puhum  ?  " 
'■'  Pulcu — I  make  an  ass  of  mysslf,"  muttered  Bobus. 
"O  murder,"  groaned  Johnny,  "it  has  come  out  213." 
"Not  half  so  much  murder  as  this  puhum.  Why  it  will  go  in  them  both. 
I  can  see  with  half  an  eye." 

A  quick  writer,  if  ho  had  only  a  good  supply  of  quill  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  could  surely  spin  out  miles  of  such  poor  stuff  as  this. 
It  is  indeed  far  easier  to  write  such  descriptions  than  to  read  them 
when  they  are  once  written.  Miss  Yonge  by  long  practice  has 
acquired  a  most  fatal  facility  of  composition.  Her  pen  runs  on  so 
easily,  her  words  flow  out  so  fast,  that  she  can  no  doubt  throw 
off  her  pages  with  as  little  effort  as  a  tree  sheds  its  leaves  in 
autumn.  She  need  trouble  herself  very  little  about  a  plot,  and 
not  at  all  about  the  general  arrangement  of  her  story.  She  has 
apparently  a  never-ending  supply  of  naughtiness  and  penitence. 
A  sinner  gets  a  certain  amount  of  law,  as  it  were,  given  him  :  just 
as  he  seems  really  likely  to  become  almost  interesting,  he  is  pulled 
sharply  up  by  an  accident  or  an  illness,  or  by  "  an  elderly  clergy- 
man with  silvery  hair,"  who  comes  in  to  spoil  sport.  Then 
another  character  is  taken  in  hand,  who  is  treated  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  chief  sinner  is  indeed  carried  off  by  yellow  fever, 
but  then  she  bad  first  arrived  at  a  state  of  penitence.  The 
next  greatest  sinner,  to  be  sure,  marries  an  heiress  who  had 
40,coo„'.  a  year,  but  he  had  first  become  very  penitent  also.  He 
really,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  deserved  the  yellow  fever 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  other ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether, 
with  all  his  penitence,  he  would  have  been  accounted  by  the  author's 
admirers  as  quite  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  death. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  refuse  to  admit  that  in  this 
book  there  is  not  a  little  that  is  clever.  Miss  Yonge  could  not 
write  956  somewhat  closely -printed  pages  and  keep  steadily  dull. 
But  in  956  pages  even  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  may  get  so  well 
hidden  away  that  the  reader  may  almost  despair  of  finding  it. 
The  story  opens  well.  There  is  a  pleasant  old  lady  and  an  in- 
teresting young  doctor,  but  they  both  are  killed  off  before  the  end 
of  the  third  chapter.  We  must  protest  against  this  habit  of  malar."- 
away  with  good  characters  so  early  in  the  story.  When  we  come 
across  an  instance  of  it  we  feel  ourselves  not  a  little  aggrieved. 
We  are  vexed  much  in  the  same  wav  as  any  one  is  vexed 
who  in  a  country  village  has  taken  the  trouble  to  call  011  some 
new  comers,  welcomes  them  to  his  table,  and  then  finds  that  they 
only  propose  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks.  There  is, 
moreover,  not  a  little  originality  in  the  character  of  the  mother  of 
one  set  of  heroes  and  heroines.  One  of  the  Johns— we  almost 
forget  which— is  also  drawn  with  some  power.    In  the  savings 


of  the  children  there  is  often  something  pretty  or  lively.  But 
then  we  return  to  the  old  grievance.  There  are  so  many 
characters,  and  so  much  talk,  and  so  many  words,  and  so  many 
pages,  and  so  much  penitence,  that  the  impression  left  on  our 
mind  is  one  of  unutterable  weariness.  So  far  from  feeling  im- 
proved and  edified  by  the  story,  many  a  reader,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  tempted  to  go  and  do  in  downright  defiance  some- 
thing highly  improper,  if  not  actually  proutne.  We  can  imagine 
that  a  man  who  should  be  compelled  to  read  Magnum  Bonum 
through  from  beginning;  to  end  might  the  very  next  Sunday 
morning,  in  a  spirit  of  revolt,  lie  on  his  back  on  a  tombstone  and 
smoke  his  pipe  iu  the  face  of  the  beadle  himself.  But,  after  all, 
this  is  not  a  book  for  men,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  for  one  of 
them  to  venture  to  criticize  it.  The  ladies,  we  feel  sure,  will  one 
and  all  maintain  that  we  have  been  unable  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
aud  so  have  failed  to  do  it  justice. 


KERAMIC  ART  OF  JAPAN.* 

rjpIIREE  or  four  years  ago  we  noticed  the  commencement 
-ft-  of  this  admirable  work,  when  we  reviewed  the  first  two 
numbers  and  called  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations. 
On  that  occasion  we  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  authors  would  find  such  encouragement  from  the  public 
as  would  enable  them  to  bring  so  costly  an  undertaking  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  may  now  congratulate  them 
on  having  fulfilled  their  design,  though  the  last  part  was 
long  delayed,  owing  to  the  engagements  of  MM.  Didot,  the 
chromo-lithonraphers,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Meanwhile  the 
Essay  on  Japanese  Art,  which  forms  an  important  portion  of  the 
letterpress,  was  finished,  as  well  as  the  companion  Essay  on  Keramic 
Art,  separately  considered.  In  the  parts  now  before  us  we  have 
the  accounts  of  Hizen  ware,  Satsuma  ware,  and  Kaga  ware, 
besides  the  special  descriptions  of  the  plates.  These  plates  fully 
maintain  the  promise  of  the  early  parts,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  which  appear  unnecessarily  hard ;  but  whatever  is  lost  in 
pictorial  effect  is  gained  in  exactness.  Against  them  may  be 
placed  the  representations  of  Kioto  ware  in  Plate  XXXV.,  which 
appears  to  be  the  best  picture — considered  as  a  picture — in  the 
book,  and  the  splendid  view  of  a  Hizen  jar  (Plate  VI.) 

The  final  instalments  of  the  general  essay  contain  interesting 
notices  of  three  favourite  subjects,  or  sets  of  subjects — Buddha, 
Fusiyama,  and  the  Seven  Deities  of  Good  Fortune.  These  notices 
are  introduced  by  some  critical  remarks  on  decorative  art,  which 
are  worth  repeating.  All  branches  of  Japanese  art  are  decorative. 
The  correct  principles  of  an  art  which  is  only  decorative  differ  of 
necessity  from  those  which  govern  the  production  of  what  we  in 
England  prefer  to  decoration — namely,  separate  pictures.  The 
Japanese  artist  is  a  devoted  student  of  natural  scenery.  He  loves 
nature  and  paints  landscape  accordingly.  But  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  has  ever  made  a  special  .study  of  perspective.  There  has 
been  no  Japanese  Turner,  no  Cox,  or  De  Wint,  to  work  up  scenery 
into  tablets  as  Wordsworth  worked  it  into  sonnets.  But  every 
Japanese  peasant  has  his  painted  rice-bowl,  his  decorated  fan,  his 
ornamental  cup.  Here  pictures  are  produced  and  hung  in  galleries 
and  cabinets,  while  articles  for  every-day  use — pots,  pans,  kettles, 
cauldrons — are  hideous.  Japanese  art  is  essentially  popular,  we  had 
almost  said  vulgar.  English  art,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  to  bring  it  home  to  the  masses,  is 
essentially  particular,  made  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  and  only  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  lower  classes  by  occasional 
and  spasmodic  efforts.  It  may  be  true  that  Englishmen  as  a  nation 
have  not  in  them  that  originative  artistic  faculty  which  makes  art 
a  necessity  to  the  Japanese.  But  that  they  do  care  for  beauty 
in  their  surroundings  is  proved  by  a  hundred  examples.  The 
gorgeous,  and  sometimes  really  tasteful,  decorations  of  the  gin- 
palace  are  not  lavished  recklessly  or  without  careful  calculation  of 
the  effect  they  will  produce  on  the  minds  of  men.  whose  homes  are 
plain  to  ugliness ;  nor  is  the  effort  made  in  vain.  When  the 
Englishman  can  paint  and  draw  for  himself  as  the  Japanese  can, 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  whitewashed  walls  covered  with 
sketches,  and  doors  and  shutters  decorated  in  colours.  Meanwhile 
we  must  be  content  to  set  up  drawing-classes  in  night  schools  and 
the  study  of  art  in  free  libraries  and  galleries  as  counter-attractions 
to  the  public-house.  Perhaps  the  spread  of  education  may  raise 
the  standard  of  taste  in  the  next  generation.  But  though,  with 
a  great  expenditure,  we  may  at  length  attain  this  freedom, 
the  Japanese  workman  and  peasant  was  born  in  it ;  and 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  letters  may 
be  proved  by  a  reference  to  Italy,  where  every  child  has 
a  knowledge  of  art,  and  can  point  out  the  best  light  in  which 
to  see  a  painting.  The  various  pictorial  instincts  of  nations,  how- 
ever interesting  they  may  be  to  the  student  of  ethnology,  are  not 
of  course  discussed  by  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes,  who  content 
themselves  with  only  such  remarks  on  the  abstract  definition 
of  decorative  art  as  bring  out  clearly  its  true  position.  But, 
though  familiar  in  their  daily  lives,  the  art  of  the  Japanese 
"  cannot  be  called  monumental  "at  all."  It  has  been  objected  to 
it  that  no  perspective  is  studied,  no  aerial  effects  attempted.  But 
the  humble  artist  of  Japan  "  knows  as  much  of  perspective  as 
his  works  require,  and  quite  as  much  as  is  commonly  found  in  the 
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most  correct  efforts  of  other  countries  ;  he  is  infinitely  more  ap- 
preciative of,  and  truthful  to,  the  principles  of  nature  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  animate  and  inanimate  creation  than  any  Western 
artist,  while  as  a  colourist  he  is  not  surpassed  by  him."  It  may 
be  a  question  for  us  whether  we  should  not  be  benefited  if  the 
genius  of  a  large  number  among  our  young  artists  could  be  turned 
away  from  the  painting  of  pictures  and  directed  to  "  mere  decora- 
tion," and  whether  the  present  tendency  in  that  direction, especially 
in  ceramic  art,  has  not  had  a  good  effect,  not  only  on  the  appearance 
and  comfort  of  our  domestic  institutions,  but  also  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  artists  themselves.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
quickly  a  good  design  spreads.  No  sooner  has  some  artist  built  a 
house,  or  drawn  a  table,  than  it  is  reproduced.  The  new  houses 
in  some  neighbourhoods  are  all  copies,  in  builders'  style,  of  a  good 
design  by  some  great  architect  who  has  set  the  fashion.  A  great 
artist  in  furniture  might  rind  public  appreciation  nowadays  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  some  recent  efforts  to  improve 
hangings  and  coverings  for  upholstery  ;  and  a  very  plausible  theory 
may  be  supported  that  beauty  is,  like  truth,  magna,  et  prevalebit. 
i  The  highest  efforts  of  Japanese  sculpture  have  been  made  in  the 
representations  of  Buddha.  A  wonderful  statue  is  in  the  temple 
of  Kama  Koura.  It  was  made  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  repre- 
sents the  great  Hindoo  reformer  enjoying  his  "  nirvana,"  or  that 
ecstatic  disregard  of  outward  things  which  he  held  out  to  his  fol- 
lowers as  the  highest  good  and  final  reward.  The  face  is  por- 
trayed as  "reflecting a  sentient  soul  absorbed  in  its  own  impassive 
bliss,  having  attained  to  all  knowledge,  yet  disclosing  none  of  it, 
baffling  all  inquiry  into  the  unknown,  and  promising  as  consolation 
for  all  personal  ills  a  like  impersonal  happiness,  or  else  an  absolute 
annihilation,  just  according  to  the  interpretation  each  believer 
gave  to  this  spiritual  riddle."  The  gigantic  figure  inspires  less  awe 
"  from  its  massive  severity  of  form  than  its  inscrutable  calm  and 
measureless  distance  from  mundane  interests  and  cares."  All  the 
statues  of  Buddha  which  come  to  us  from  Japan  are  modelled 
after  this  one,  and  all  are  remarkable  for  the  same  air  of  holy 
calm  and  passionless  repose.  Mr.  Jarvis,  from  whom  the  authors 
quote  their  account  of  the  statue  at  Kama  Koura,  very  well 
remarks  that  "  the  Oriental  sculptor,  in  obedience  to  his  abstract 
motive,  was  obliged  virtually  to  reverse  the  practice  of  his  Grecian 
Drother.  lie  tried  to  make  men  godlike  on  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual plane  of  well-understood  human  constitution.  The 
former  proposed  to  himself  the  more  arduous  task  of  sinking 
both  into  an  abstract  spiritualization,  negativing  all  meiely  human 
faculties  and  ambitious,  and  creating  an  ideal  form  which  should 
suggest  a  consummate,  perfected  bliss,  destitute  of  every  earthly 
taint  or  reminder.'' 

What  figures  of  Buddha  have  been  in  one  department,  views  of 
Fusiyama  have  been  in  another.  The  whole  range  of  Japanese  land- 
scape is  pervaded  by  the  outline  of  the  snowy  cone  everywhere  re- 
verenced throughout  the  islands,  which  is  traditionally  accounted 
the  temple,  the  grave,  and  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  their  reli- 
gion. Two  hundred  centuries  ago,  so  runs  the  legend,  Fusiyama  arose 
in  a  single  night  from  the  ocean.  To  the  mind  of  every  native  the 
form  of  the  volcano  is  the  perfection  of  mountainous  beauty.  "  It 
is  painted,  embossed,  carved,  engraved,  lacquered,  modelled  on  all 
their  wares ;  men  carry  it  in  their  pockets,  women  wear  it  on 
their  persons,  children  by  the  roadside  build  miniature  Fusiyarnas 
of  mud."  In  p.  liv.  we  have  a  whimsical  example  in  an  ornament 
of  Owari  porcelain,  painted  in  blue,  which  represents  a  moon 
rising  from  behind  the  sacred  peak.  Fusiyama,  though  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  from  Yedo,  is  yet  distinctly  visible  from  the  out- 
skirts, for  it  rises  to  a  height  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
thousand  feet.  "  The  Japanese  are,  however,  not  content  with 
representing  it  from  one  point  of  view,  or  as  seen  under  one  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere."  They  study  its  features  in  all  moods, 
and  whole  volumes  are  devoted  to  representations  of  it.  The 
authors  describe  one  book  containing  four-and-twenty  full-page 
views  into  every  one  of  which  Fusiyama  is  introduced  in  a  dille- 
rent  position  and  with  a  varied  outline.  On  the  top  is  the  modest, 
unpretending  little  hut,  the  temple  and  goal  of  all  the  native 
pilgrimages.  It  is  described  as  adorned  with  a  few  images  in  lava 
and  some  tinsel.  The  primitive  worship  of  the  Japanese  is 
very  free  from  the  coarser  forms  of  idolatry ;  but  the  writers 
quote  a  pa-sage  in  which  the  Japanese  Buddhism  is  spoken  of  as 
more  coarsely  materialistic  than  Romanism.  The  two  sects,  or  to 
speak  more  exactly,  religions,  exist  side  by  side,  and  boih  enter 
largely  into  the  art  of  the  country.  To  the  Shinto  form  of  worship 
may  be  attributed  the  almost  universal  homage  of  the  seven 
deities  of  Good  Fortune,  "  the  true  household  gods  of  the 
laughter-loving  Japanese."  Figures  of  them  are  in  every  house  ; 
pictures  of  them  are  in  every  kind  of  pottery  and  lacquer.  Yet 
the  people  do  not  seem  exactly  to  worship  them  as  idols,  nor  are 
they  supposed  in  any  way  to  influence  the  future  state.  They  are 
merely  temporal,  and  are  regarded  only  as  influencing  the  destinies 
of  living  mortals.  They  are  not  gods  like  the  Roman  household 
gods.  They  are  not  worshipped  by  any  sect  or  supported  by  any 
form  of  priestcraft.  They  do  not  always  occur  together.  Each 
man  seems  to  have  selected  the  Good  Fortune  he  most  desired  for 
his  peculiar  reverence.  For  almost  all,  Long  Life  ;  for  the  poor, 
Daily  Food  and  Contentment ;  for  the  rich,  Love  and  Glory.  The 
whole  seven  are  sometimes  represented  together  as  on  a  plate 
figured  at  p.  lx.,  but  a  selection  is  made  for  separate  devotion. 
The  genius  of  Daily  Food  is  represented  as  a  fisherman,  as  indi- 
cating the  part  which  the  sea  must  have  played  in  the  early  history 
of  the  people.  All  show  the  same  signs  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
readers  of  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes's  volumes  will  be  able  to 


identify  them  with  ease  in  many  a  long  familiar  picture  among 
the  surrouudings  of  their  own  homes. 

We  have  had  little  but  praise  to  bestow  on  this  handsome 
work.  The  authors  have  given  us  mere  than  a  mere  history  of 
Keramics.  They  have  told  us  something  about  the  sister  arts, 
and  we  should  be  glad  if  they  gave  us  reason  to  look  forward  to 
similar  books  on  the  subjects  they  have  but  touched — carving 
in  ivory  and  wood,  bronzes,  and,  above  all,  lacquer.  What 
they  have  said  about  them  has  only  made  us  wish  for  more. 


•  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

IT  has  been  reserved  for  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Alfred  Katter- 
feld  (i),  to  write  the  first  detailed  biography  of  so  eminent  an 
Englishman  as  Roger  Ascham,  and  to  display  him  in  a  point  of 
view  hitherto  much  overlooked  by  his  own  countrymen.  Ascham 
was  not  only  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  culture,  but  one  of  the 
first  men  in  whom  the  modern  instinct  for  observant  travel  was 
developed ;  he  was  a  more  inquisitive  and  intelligent  scrutinizer  of 
foreign  manners,  Dr.  Katterfeld  thinks,  than  Cardan  or  Montaigne. 
It  also  happens  that  the  mo9t  important  of  his  travels  were  performed 
in  Germany,  and  at  a  very  critical  period  of  German  history — cir- 
cumstances which  have  naturally  increased  Dr.  Katterfeld's  interest 
in  a  department  of  Ascham's  activity  which  his  own  countrymen 
have  as  naturally  neglected.  Ascham's  observations  are  conveyed  in 
a  little  undated  book,  which  Dr.  Katterfeld  considers  not  to  have 
been  printed  until  some  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Even  more  important,  perhaps,  are  his  official  letters  as  secretary 
to  the  English  Ambassador  Morison,  and  the  remains  of  his  ex- 
tensive private  correspondence.  His  diary  is  unfortunately  lost, 
and  seem9  to  have  been  destroyed  from  prudential  motives.  The 
vivacity  of  his  descriptions  and  the  penetration  of  his  remarks 
justify  his  biographer's  praises.  He  witnessed  the  humiliation  of 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  had  found  at  the  height  of  his  power,  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony ;  he  also  saw  the  siege  of  Metz.  Maurice's 
character  is  very  carefully  and  impartially  drawn  by  him.  He 
visited  Augsburg,  then  almost  the  richest  mercantile  city  of 
Europe ;  Cologne,  the  bulwark  of  the  old  faith,  and  Magdeburg 
of  the  new ;  and  his  observations  on  all  show  admirable 
insight  into  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Visiting  Germany  in 
the  service  of  Edward  VI.,  he  writes  as  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Reformation,  and  such  no  doubt  was  his  sincere  conviction.  Like 
most  of  the  Humanists,  however,  he  was  far  from  possessing  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr.  In  his  youth  he  had  disguised  his  opinions  to 
retain  the  favour  of  his  patron,  Archbishop  Lee ;  after  his  return 
from  Germany  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  religion  and  the  execution 
of  the  unhappy  competitor  of  whom  he  has  himself  left  so  fair 
a  portrait,  and  in  connexion  with  whom  his  own  name  is  chiefly 
remembered.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  openly  abjured  the  Re- 
formed faith,  but  most  probably  he  did  not ;  and  his  connexions 
appear  to  have  lain  among  the  most  moderate  men  of  the  Catholic 
party,  Pole,  Heath,  and  Gardiner.  He  retained  his  post  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  continued  to  enjoy  her  favour  until 
his  decease  in  1568.  Dr.  Katterfeld  has  performed  his  task  with 
laborious  thoroughness,  examining  all  extant  MSS.  except  some 
few  to  which  he  was  refused  access  by  the  discourtesy  of  the 
possessors — a  great  contrast,  we  are  glad  to  say,  to  the  general 
tenor  of  his  reception  in  England.  He  has  corrected  numerous 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  especially  Dr.  Giles,  and  has  added  a 
useful  bibliographical  notice  of  the  various  editions  of  Ascham's 
works.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear ;  his  treatment  of  his  subject 
sometimes  almost  amusingly  methodical  and  matter-of-fact.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  Landor's  Imaginary  Con- 
versations cannot  be  accepted  as  an  authority  for  the  life  of 
Ascham. 

Herr  Georg  Kauflmann  (2)  expresses  the  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient monographs  have  been  written  upon  the  various  points  con- 
nected with  ancient  German  history,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  condense  the  results  obtained  into  a  single  comprehensive  work. 
He  therefore  undertakes  to  compress  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race  before  Charlemagne  into  two  volumes  of  moderate 
dimensions.  The  endeavour  after  brevity  is  most  laudable,  aud 
the  execution  is  such  as  to  show  that  Herr  Kauffmann  can  dis- 
tinguish the  essential  from  the  unessential,  and  has  thus  a  grasp 
of  one  at  least  of  the  principal  requisites  for  success  in  history. 
Should  his  success  be  incomplete,  the  cause  will  be  no  de- 
ficiency in  yet  higher  historic  qualities,  but  adherence  to  the 
guides  upon  whom,  very  probably  with  good  reason,  he  has  chosen 
to  depend.  He  follows  Roth  and  Sohm ;  and,  if  these  writers' 
views  on  ancient  German  institutions  have  really  provided  him 
with  the  indispensable  groundwork  of  archaeological  accuracy, 
there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  superstructure  of  historical  narrative 
which  he  has  erected  upon  their  foundations.  Kauil'mann  is,  in 
truth,  an  admirable  narrator,  clear,  concise,  and  masculine ;  while 
his  views  of  men  and  things  reveal  a  generous  temper  and  a  ready 
sympathy  for  whatever  is  excellent.    This  is  especially  the  case 

(1)  Rayer  Ascham.  Sein  Lehm  und  seine  Werke,  mit  besonderer  Beriick- 
sichtiqnng  seiner  Berichte  iiber  Veulschland  ans  den  Jahren  1550-53.  Von 
Dr.  Alfred  Katterfeld.  Strassburg  :  K.  J.  Triibner.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 

(2)  Deutsclie  Geschichte  liis  auf  Karl  den  Grossen.  Bd.  1.  Von  G. 
Kauffmann.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Ilumblot.  London :  Williau^  & 
Norgate. 
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with  the  latter  part  of  his  volume,  where  he  has  to  depict  the 
great  figures  of  Ambrose,  Alaric,  and  Stilicho.  The  present  in- 
stalment of  the  work  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Alaric's  suc- 
cessor, Athaulf,  in  415. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Sehlagintweit's  Travels  in  Central  Asia  (3) 
is  more  interesting  than  its  predecessors,  being  less  of  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  measurements  of  the  heights  of  mountains  and  barome- 
trical tables,  and  containing  a  reference  to  at  least  one  interesting 
event,  the  murder  of  the  traveller's  brother  Adolph,  although  even 
this  is  only  narrated  upon  hearsay.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  nar- 
rative is  extremely  dry ;  and,  as  such,  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
barren  and  monotonous  character  of  the  desolate  country  it  de- 
scribes. The  most  interesting  part  is  perhaps  the  summary  of 
the  expeditions  of  other  travellers,  principally  Russian  and  English, 
the  latter  mostly  of  so  recent  a  date  as  to  have  almost  superseded 
Herr  Schlagintweit,  the  amount  and  importance  of  whose  dis- 
coveries is  by  no  means  such  as  to  explain  his  quarter  of  a  century's 
delav  in  publishing  them. 

A  German  translation  of  General  di  Ce3nola's  invaluable  work 
on  the  archasology  of  Cyprus  (4)  is  accompanied  by  a  preface  by 
Georg  Ebers,  and  varies  from  the  original  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plates,  which,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  the  text,  are 
thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

August  Man's  work  on  Pompeii  (5)  is  not  an  addition  to  those 
manuals  of  general  information  respecting  the  city  of  which  so 
many  already  exist,  but  is  principally  confined  to  the  single  point 
of  the  history  and  development  of  Pompeian  architecture.  The 
writer  seeks  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the  period  of  erection 
of  the  more  important  edifices;  secondly,  their  original  style  and 
construction ;  and,  thirdly,  the  nature,  date,  and  object  of  the 
alterations  they  underwent  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  book  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  criticism  upon  the 
"  Pompeian  Studies  "  of  R.  Nissen,  and  contains  like  it  ample  and 
accurate  measurements,  and  minute  investigations  of  all  the  details 
of  ancient  architecture. 

No  works  on  medioaval  art  and  archaeology  have  attained  or 
deserved  a  higher  reputation  than  the  splendid  publications  of 
Dr.  von  Hefner-Alteneck  (6),  and  their  value  is  enhanced  by  their 
being  now  combined  in  the  same  issue.  In  1840  Dr.  Hefner 
began  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  "  Costumes  of  the 
Christian  Middle  Ages,  from  Contemporary  Monuments."  This 
magnificent  book  was  completed  in  1854,  and  during  its  progress 
the  author  had  already  commenced  the  companion  volume  on  the 
art  of  the  mediaeval  period  and  the  Renaissance,  which  occupied 
him  until  1863.  The  two  books  now  appear  as  a  single  work  in 
120  parts,  three  of  which  have  already  been  published.  The 
selection  of  subjects  for  illustration  has  been  revised,  the  illus- 
trative text  greatly  improved,  and  the  scope  of  the  treatise  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  progress  of  chromolithography  allows  the  plates  to  be  executed 
by  that  method,  instead  of  being  coloured  by  hand  as  in  previous 
editions.  The  first  three  parts  comprise  Byzantine  and  Carlo- 
vingian  subjects  to  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  derived 
from  mosaics,  illuminated  MSS.,  and  the  actual  objects  repre- 
sented. Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  and  exquisite  than  the 
execution,  especially  of  the  magnificent  plates  representing  Jus- 
tinian and  Theodora  among  their  courtiers,  and  Charles  the  Bald 
upon  his  throne. 

Professor  Schultz's  (7)  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  upper  classes  in  the  middle  ages,  principally  Germany,  from 
about  1 1 30  to  1300,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is 
founded  on  a  very  thorough  investigation,  partly  of  architectural 
remains,  partly  of  allusions  to  ways  of  life  in  the  literature  of  the 
age,  especially  the  contemporary  metrical  romances,  which  are 
full  of  references  to  courtly  manners  and  the  refinements  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  domestic 
architecture,  including  both  the  exterior  construction  and  internal 
arrangements  of  those  castles  in  which  the  characteristics  of  a 
palace  and  a  fortress  were  combined.  The  private  life  of  the  in- 
mates is  next  amply  detailed  ;  their  costumes,  amusements,  furni- 
ture, articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  the  machinery  of  every- 
day existence  in  general.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
important  subjects  of  love  and  marriage,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  aspects  of  mediaeval  civilization  will  probably  be  more 
fully  treated  in  the  new  volume.  The  writer's  principal  reliance 
is  on  the  contemporary  poets,  who  have,  as  he  remarks,  preserved 
the  memory  of  innumerable  customs  and  objects  of  use  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  and  whose  deficiency 
in  the  inventive  faculty  guarantees  the  accuracy  of  their  descrip- 
tions. He  states  that  he  has  read  upwards  of  two  million 
verses  for  the  purposes  of  his  work.  Next  in  importance  come 
the  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  painted 
windows,  and  sculptures,  of  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  ex- 

(3)  Reisen  in  Indien  unci  Hochasien.  Von  Hermann  von  Schlagintweit- 
Sakiinlunsk.    Ed.  4.    Jena :  Costenoble.    London :  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Cypern:  seine  alten  Staclte,  Griiber  mid  Tempet  Von  L.  Palma  di 
Cesnola.  Autorisierte  deutsche  Bearbeitung  von  L.  Sten,  mit  Vorwort 
von  Georg  Ebers.   Th.  1.   Jena :  Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(5)  Pompejanhche  Beitrage.  Von  August  Man.  Berlin :  Reimer. 
London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Trachten,  Kunslwer/te  nnd  Gerathschaften  mm  friihen  Mitlelaltcr  bis 
f«*  des  acbtzehnten  Juhrhunderts  nacli  gkichzeitigen  Originahn.  V„n  Dr. 
J.  H.  vn.i  Iletner-Alteneck.  Lief.  1-3.  Frankfurt :  Keller.  Loudon: 
Triibuei  &  Co. 

(7)  Das  hiijische  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger.  Von  Dr.  Alwin 
bchultz.    Bd.  1.    Leipzig  :  Hirzel.   London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 


amples  are  given.  This  work  is  altogether  most  valuable,  and 
its  only  apparent  defect  is  a  deficiency  in  methodical  arrange- 
ment. 

Forestry  in  its  economical  aspect  is  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance on  the  Continent,  and  may  one  day  become  so  in 
England.  According  to  Herr  Geyer  (8),  the  science  is  degenera- 
ting in  his  country ;  a  fact,  if  true,  of  some  importance  to 
England,  as  some  of  the  officers  of  our  Indian  Forest  De- 
partment receive  their  training  in  Germany.  Herr  Geyer  attri- 
butes the  falling  off  in  productiveness  to  the  neglect  of  financial 
considerations,  and  to  a  defective  method  of  management  which 
impoverishes  the  soil  and  impedes  the  renovation  of  the  wood 
by  natural  processes.  The  Saxon  forests  are  an  exception  to 
these  remarks.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  details,  both 
silvicultural  and  economical. 

Wundt's  Logic  (9)  is.one  of  those  treatises  which  will  probably  be 
hereafter  cited  as  making  an  epoch  in  science,  but  which  from  their 
compass  and  thoroughness  are  but  slowly  mastered  even  by  special- 
ists, and  require  time  ere  their  proper  position  can  be  assigned  to 
them.  Professor  Wundt  is  indeed  anxious  not  to  repel  readers  by 
over-abstruseness,  and,  although  fully  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  mathematics  as  an  auxiliary  to  logical  processes,  has  con- 
siderately relegated  all  mathematical  formula;  to  two  special 
chapters.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  abundant  scope  for  severe 
mental  exertion  in  a  treatise  by  no  means  confined  to  technical  logic, 
but  which  also  deals  with  their  application  to  such  fundamental 
physical  and  metaphysical  problems  as  causation,  force,  the  reality 
of  time  and  space,  absolute  existence,  and  teleology.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  investigation  employed  in  the  exact  sciences 
to  logic  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  work,  and 
may  be  expected  to  be  still  more  prominent  in  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume. 

The  essays  of  so  learned  a  jurist  and  precise  a  thinker  as  Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli  (10)  well  deserve  to  be  collected.  Eleven  treat- 
ing of  jurisprudence  and  general  polity  are  included  in  the  first 
volume.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  one  on  the  fundamental 
conception  of  law,  pointing  out  the  confusion  between  law  and 
religion  in  the  minds  of  Orientals,  and  the  endeavours  of  Ultra- 
montane Catholicism  to  introduce  the  theocracy  grounded  on  this 
confusion  into  Europe  ;  an  exposition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  which  confer  superiority  on  the  Aryan  race ;  an  attempt 
to  discover  a  modus  vivendi  between  Church  and  State  in  the  mar- 
riage question ;  and  an  essay  on  the  ideal  State,  in  which  Blunt- 
schli ventures  on  the  prediction  that  the  world  will  eventually  be- 
come one  nation.  Though  frequently  profound,  the  author's 
thoughts  are  everywhere  intelligible,  and  his  diction  is  everywhere 
transparent. 

In  the  first  part  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  comprehensive 
work  on  Idealism  and  Positivism,  Herr  E.  Laas  (n)  analyses  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  former 
theory,  whose  writings  contain,  actually  or  by  implication,  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  advanced  in  its  support. 

The  conclusion  of  Professor  Teichmiiller's  essay  on  the  nature 
of  love  (12)  is  that  all  love  is  but  the  love  of  the  Divinity  under 
veils  and  symbols — a  conclusion  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  Mr. 
Emerson  and  the  Persian  mystics,  different  as  is  the  road  by  which 
Professor  Teichm  filler  has  travelled  to  it.  His  essay  is  distin- 
guished by  occasional  eloquence  and  prevalent  perspicuity  of  style. 

Adam  Friedrich  Oeser  ( 1 3)  is  now  perhaps  principally  known 
for  his  intimacy  with  Goethe  at  an  early  period  of  the  latter's  life, 
and  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  poet's  development  as  an 
amateur  and  connoisseur  of  art.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  German  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  if 
unable  to  emancipate  himself  in  his  works  from  the  conven- 
tionality and  dilettantism  of  the  time,  at  all  events  showed  him- 
self intellectually  susceptible  to  higher  influences  by  his  cordial 
sympathy  with  Wiuckelmann,  with  whom  he  was  allied  during 
his  residence  at  Dresden.  It  was  at  Dresden  that  Oeser's  best 
work  was  performed.  After  his  removal  to  Leipsic  as  Director  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  his  style  became  tame ;  but  it  wa3 
there  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  who  preserved  his 
veneration  for  his  tutor  until  his  visit  to  Italy,  when,  as  he  says, 
the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  Dr.  Diirr  points  out,  however,  that 
this  illumination  did  not  extend  so  far  as  to  enlighten  Goethe  on 
the  merits  of  early  Florentine  art.  Oeser  died  in  1799,  at  the  age 
of  eighty -two.  His  talents,  if  not  surpassing,  were  versatile; 
though  principally  known  as  a  painter,  he  also  acquired  distinction 
as  a  sculptor  and  engraver.  Dr.  Diirr 's  monograph  is  remarkably 
full  and  painstaking,  omitting  nothing  that  can  throw  light  on 
Oeser's  career,  and  especially  his  relations  with  his  illustrious 
friend. 


(8)  Der  Hrald  im  nationalen  Wirthschaftskben.  Von  Ph.  Geyer. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &,  Ilumblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

^9)  Logih.  Kine  Untersuchnng  der  Principien  der  Erhenntniss  nnd  der 
Metlioden  wissenschaftlicher  Forschung.  Bd.  1.  Von  W.  Wundt.  Stutt- 
gart :  Enke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(10)  Gesammelte  Kleine  Sehriften.  Von  J.  G.  Bluntschli.  Bd.  1. 
Xiirdlingen  :  Beck.    London :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(11)  Idealismus  nnd  Positivismus.  Kine  kritisclte  Auseinandersetzung. 
Von  E.  Laas.  Th.  1.  Berlin  :  Weidmann.  London :  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 

(12)  Ueber  das  IVesen  der  Licbe.  Von  G.  Teichmuller.  Leipzig : 
Duncker  &  Ilumblot.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(13)  A.  F.  Oeser  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kunsigcscliichte  des  18.  Jahrhinderts. 
Von  Dr.  Alphons  Diirr.    Leipzig:  Diirr.    Loudon:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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The  association  of  Goethe's  name  with  Gottsched's  (14)  in  one 
and  the  same  volume  seems  singular,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  both  Herr  Bernays's  biographies  are  reprints  from  the  great 
national  biographical  dictionary  at  present  iu  course  of  publication 
by  the  Munich  Academy.  As  an  article  in  an  encyclopaedia,  Herr 
Bernays's  essay  on  Goethe  leaves  nothiup,'  to  be  desired,  and  even 
as  a  miniature  biography  it  may  be  most  useful  as  a  handy  volume 
of  reference.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  writer's  inability  to  rise 
above  the  strictly  national  point  of  view.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
all  German  books  on  the  subject  are  thus  far  merely  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  Germany.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  a  German 
biographer  will  arise  who  will  treat  Goethe  with  the  same  im- 
partiality as  if  he  were  a  foreigner :  but  for  such  treatment  the 
present  excited  condition  of  national  sentiment  is  most  unpro- 
pitious.  In  his  second  memoir  Herr  Bernays  makes  out  a  very 
good  case  for  Gottsched,  reminding  us  that  his  canons  of  criticism 
were  inevitably  formed  before  the  appearance  of  Klopstock  and 
Lessing,  and  that  he  would  probably  have  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  auxiliaries  of  the  new  school  if  he  had  been  born  twenty 
years  later. 

Iu  a  very  interesting  and  careful  volume  of  biographical  and 
literary  criticism,  Freiherr  von  Biedermaun  (15)  investigates  some 
of  the  more  minute  and  obscure  points  connected  with  the  works 
of  Goethe.  Among  the  most  interesting:  are  those  relating-  to  the 
unfinished  dramas,  especially  Elpenor,  in  which  Goethe  seems  to 
have  designed  to  shadow  forth  his  attachment  to  Frau  von  Stein,  and 
the  plot  of  which  F reiherr  von  Biedermann  shows  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  Chinese  source.  The  projected  "  Christian  Tragedy  " 
is  shown  to  have  been  inspired  by  Cakieron,  and  it  is  made  highly 
probable  that  the  eccentric  educational  reformer  Basedow  is  the 
original  of  "  Satyros."  Another  essay  investigates  Goethe's  con- 
tributions to  the  Frankfurter  Gelehrten-Anzcigen,  and  another 
treats  of  the  principles  of  rhyme  observed  by  him.  The  more 
strictly  biographical  part  of  the  volume  discusses  his  relations 
with  the  Fritsch  and  Fikentscher  families,  and  his  letters  to  Voigt, 
Eichstadt,  and  other  minor  correspondents. 

Berthold  Auerbach  has  been  only  too  prolific  of  late  years. 
Forthe  second  time  within  twelvemonths  we  receive  a  new  volume 
from  his  pen.  Dcr  Forstineistcr  (16)  is  a  bright,  readable  story  of 
country  life,  abounding  iu  idyllic  scenes  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions. The  principal  characters  perforin  the  antagonistic  parts  of 
villain  and  victim.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  the  author's  chief 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  delineation  of  character. 
J6rn3  and  Ruland  are  types  of  native  honesty  and  simple  vigour ; 
the  heroine  is  attractive  and  wholesome ;  so  also  is  the  Vicar,  a 
guileless  enthusiast,  humorously  but  sympathetically  portrayed. 
The  novel  is  healthy  and  agreeable  throughout,  though  devoid  of 
stirring  incident  or  any  very  definite  purpose. 

Dr.  Virchow's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  is  the  most  attractive  contribution 
to  the  January  number  of  the  Rundschau  (17).  He  discusses  the 
topography  of  the  plain  of  Ilion,  and  especially  the  alterations 
which  the  courses  of  the  rivers  have  undergone  since  Homer's  time, 
and  directs  especial  attention  to  the  character  of  the  valuable  objects 
discovered  as  articles  of  luxury  brought  from  abroad,  the  hoard  of 
a  mountain  chief  who  must  have  had  a  name,  and  whose  name  may 
as  well  have  been  Priam  as  any  other.  There  are  also  a  continuation 
of  the  Prussian  officer's  autobiography,  treating  of  his  entry  upon 
military  service ;  and  a  continued  narrative  of  the  resolute,  but 
hopeless  and  ill-judged,  effort  of  the  Poles  to  shake  off  the  Russian 
yoke  in  1863.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  facial  expression  is  criti- 
cized in  another  article  ;  and  another  is  devoted  to  Edgar  Quiuet, 
distinguished  among  illustrious  Frenchmen  for  his  German  sym- 
pathies, and  whose  own  character  offered  most  of  the  traits  that 
constitute  the  German  poetic  and  philosophic  ideal.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  Henry  II.  and  Backet  live  for  the  reader  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  "The  Saint''  is  too  deficient  in  local  and 
historical  colouring  for  such  a  feat.  A  little  sketch  of  the  peasant 
life  of  North  Germany  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  true  to 
nature. 


(14)  J.  TV.  von  Gncilie.  J.  C.  Gottsched.  Zwei  Biographkcn.  Von  Michael 
Bernaj's.    Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humbled.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Goethe — ForscKuttgert.  Von  Woldemar  Freiheirn  von  Biedermann. 
Frankfurt :  Kiitteu  &  Liming.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Der  Forstmeister  Roman.  Von  Berthold  Auerbach.  2  Bde. 
Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(17)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg  6,  Hit.  4.    Berlin:  Paetei.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  — OPEN  DAILY  FROM  TEN  TILL  SIS. 
Galleries  Lighted  at  Dusk. 
Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 


"HORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

■*S  Plt.ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :3  bv  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  sc. 
at  the  DOltC  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.   Daily,  Ten  toSix.  IB. 


T  IFEBOAT  SERVICES.— Durinp:  the  Storms  of  the  past  vear 

the  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION  contributed,  liy  its  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  Lifeboats  and  other  means,  to  the  saving  of  Eijrlit  hundred  and  fifty-five  Lives  from 
various  shipwrecks-,  and  Twenty-one  Vessels  from  destruction.  CONTRIBUTIONS  are 
thunkfullv  received  by  Messrs.  COUTTS  &  Go.  ;  bv  all  the  other  London  end  Country  Bankers  ; 
and  by  the  Secretary*,  RlCHAItD  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  11  John  Street,  Auclphl, 
London. 


ANTI-SPELLING  REFORM. 

"I  can  conceive  no  method  of  so  eilectually  defacing  and  barbarizing  our  English 
tongue,  no  scheme  tliat  would  go  so  far  to  empty  it,  practically,  at  least,  and  for  us,  of  all  the 
hoarded  wit,  wisdom,  imagination,  and  history  which  it  contains,  to  cut  the  vital  nerve  which 
connects  its  present  with  the  past,  as  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  of  phonetic  spelling 
which  some  have  lately  been  zealously  advocating  among  us.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  the 
principle  of  this  is  that  all  words  should  be  spelt  according  as  they  arc  sounded,  that  the 
writing  should  be,  in  every  case,  subordinated  to  the  speaking.  The  tacit  assumption  that  it 
ought  so  to  be,  which  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  and  not  proved,  is  the  pervading  error 
running  through  the  whole  system.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  that  it  should  ;  every 
word,  on  the  contrary,  has  two  existences,  09  a  spoken  word  and  a  written  ;  and  you  have  no 
right  to  sacrifice  one  of  these,  or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholly  to  the  other.  A  word  exists  as 
truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the  car,  and  in  a  highly  advanced  state  of  society,  where  reading  Is 
almost  as  universal  as  speaking,  as  much  perhaps  for  the  first  as  for  the  last.  That  in  the 
written  word,  moreover,  is  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  language  and  of  learning,  and 
that  the  connexion  is  most  intimate  of  a  true  orthography  with  all  this,  is  affirmed  in  our 
words  1  letters,  literature,  unlettered,*  even  as  in  other  languages  by  words  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  these.  The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  as  is  proposed  would 
be  insignificantly  small,  while  the  losses  \v\nild  be  enormously  great.  The  gains  would  be 
the  saving  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour  In  the  learning  to  spell  ;  an  amount  of  labour,  how- 
ever, absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  Kut  even  these  gains  would  not 
long  remain,  seeing  that  pronunciation  itself  is  continually  altering ;  a  multitude  of  words  are 
now  pronounced  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago.'*—  Vule  Dr.  Tkexc^ 
On  iht  Study  of  Words*  p.  1S3  ct  scq. 
An  Association  with  the  above  object  in  ^  ion-  will  shortly  be  formed  and  prospectus  issued. 
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references— Apply,  for  terms,  to  PniN'CiPAL,  3!  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.\V. 
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TITION at  Midsummer  1830,  value  from  £25  to  ±'50  a  year,  which  mny  be  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  mo  a  year  in  enscs  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  ELECTION". 

THE  Liverpool  election  contains  almost  every  element 
of  popular  interest  which  can  be  found  in  such  con- 
tests. Both  Consei-vatives  and  Liberals  are  enthusiastic 
and  among  themselves  unanimous.  The  meetings  on  both 
sides,  after  filling  the  largest  buildings  in  the  town,  over- 
flow into  neighbouring  spaces.  The  Conservatives  arc 
laudably  anxious  to  reassert  their  superiority,  while  their 
adversaries  are  not  less  naturally  animated  by  the  hope 
that  they  may  on  this  occasion  reverse  the  balance  of 
parties.  Amongst  other  grounds  of  confidence  the  Liberals 
rely  on  a  local  influence  which  was  on  former  occasions 
used  against  them.  Lord  Ramsay,  in  one  of  his  earlier 
speeches,  took  occasion  to  remind  his  followers  that  he 
was  staying  at  Knowsley.  Lord  Sandon,  with  more 
adroitness,  appealed  to  the  proper  jealousy  of  in- 
dependent voters,  who  were,  he  said,  not  likely  to 
change  their  opinions  because  an  eminent  neighbour 
had  changed  his  own.  Lord  Derby  has  not,  since  his 
secession  from  the  Cabinet,  explained  how  far  he  has 
identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  party.  Perhaps  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  he  is  as  eager  as  any  member  of  the 
Opposition  to  turn  the  present  Government  out  of  office. 
Only  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  can  calculate  the  number  of 
votes  which  represent  the  electoral  influence  of  Knowsley. 
Another  and  more  powerful  body  of  voters  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  a  position  not  unlike  that 
which  was  held  by  Lord  Derby's  ancestor  at  Bosworth. 
The  Irish  Home  Rule  voters  considered  that  they  had 
power  to  decide  the  contest ;  but  until  their  terms  were 
accepted  they  kept  within  their  own  camp,  declining  to 
pledge  themselves  to  the  party  which  courted  their  al- 
liance. 

The  Conservatives  must  be  acquitted  of  any  charge  of 
tampering  with  the  enemies  of  the  English  connexion. 
From  the  first  their  candidate  has  professed  his  deter- 
mination to  vote  against  any  proposal  tending  to  Home 
Rule.  Lord  Ramsay,  who  seems  to  possess  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  functions  of  a  candidate,  is  on  this 
and  on  other  questions  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
local  advisers.  He  and  his  friends  have  thought  that 
ihere  was  more  to  be  gained  than  to  be  lost  by  assenting 
to  the  doctrine  of  local  option.  Lord  Ramsay  confessed 
that  he  had  not  studied  the  question  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  facilitate  the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  As 
to  Home  Rule,  he  in  the  first  instance  repeated  the 
formula  lately  devised  for  the  use  of  Liberal  candidates 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Lord  Ramsay  would  gladly 
hand  over  Irish  private  Bills,  about  which  no  Home 
Ruler  ever  troubled  himself,  to  any  authority  which  might 
at  any  time  be  constituted  for  such  purposes  in  Ireland. 
More  generally  he  offered  to  support  any  extension  of 
local  self-government,  which  also  was  a  vague  concession, 
not  at  present  required  by  any  party  in  Ireland. 
It  seemed  that  the  further  undertaking  to  vote  for  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  creating  an  Irish  Par- 
liament had  been  thought  too  dangerous.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  to  the 
separation  which  would  be  the  first  act  of  an  Irish  Legis- 
lature. It  was  a  still  stronger  argument  against  the  pledge 
demanded  that  it  might  alienate  more  support  from 
English  voters  than  it  would  purchase  from  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  Lancashire  and  Liverpool  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  with  especial  admiration  and  deference 


the  Irish  immigrants  who  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  community.  It  is  probable  that  even  Liberals  may 
resent  a  claim  to  determine  English  contests  by  votes 
given  at  the  dictation  of  demagogues  who  profess  open 
hostility  to  England. 

The  tactics  of  the  Home  Rule  League,  which  by  a  sin- 
gular accident  has  the  power  of  interfering  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Liverpool,  were  not  the  same  which  were  lately 
employed  at  Sheffield  ;  but  it  was  reasonably  assumed  that 
eventually  the  result  would  not  be  different.  Mr.  Sulliya.v 
and  some  of  the  other  managers  have  taken  part  in  both 
elections,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  more  exacting  at  Liverpool  than  at  Sheffield.  Lord 
Ramsay  was,  as  far  as  pledges  were  concerned,  more  accom- 
modating than  Mr.  Waddy,  and  yet  his  offers  did  not 
at  first  obtain  equal  consideration.     It  was  perhaps  be- 
cause Lord  Ramsay  was  so  ready  to  make  large  concessions 
that  the  Home  Rule  League  rightly  thought  it  possible 
to    exact   something   more.      Their   ultimate  decision 
was  never  doubtful.     If  they  can  elect  Lord  Ramsay, 
they  will  add  strength  to  the  only  party  from  which 
they  have  anything  to  hope.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
been   repelled  by   the  encouragement  afforded  to  an- 
archy and  crime  by  the  Home  Rule  League,  of  which  he 
incessantly  solicits  the  alliance.    It  is  notorious  that  the 
members  of  the  body  who  formerly  affected  moderation 
have  now  accepted  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Mr. 
Parnell.     Their  leader  lately  boasted  at  a  meeting  in  the 
United  States  that  they  could  return  seventy  members 
for  Ireland  and  forty  for  Great  Britain.    Among  the 
forty  he    probably  includes   Mr.  Waddy,  and  he  will 
have  a  perfect  right  to  include  Lord  Ramsay,  should  he 
be  returned  for  Liverpool.     Lord  Ramsay  and  his  friends 
at  the  beginning   of   the  auction   made  a  liberal  bid, 
though  the  customer  affected  to  reject  the  offer  with 
scorn.      They   rightly   judged   that   they    would  only 
have  to  wait  till  the  market  was  on  the  point  of  closing 
to   find  that  the  bargain  was  concluded.     The  secret 
of  the  ostensible  neutrality  of  the  Home  Rule  League 
has  already  received  a  painful  explanation.    It  now  ap- 
pears that  Lord  Ramsay  had  told  their  delegates  that  ho 
was  personally  ready  to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  that  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Having 
since  apparently  satisfied   himself  that  no   scruple  of 
loyalty  or  patriotism  will  stand  in  the  way  of  a  combination 
to  defeat  the  present  Government,  Lord  Ramsay  has  form- 
ally undertaken  to  comply  with   the   demands  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  allies.    An  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for 
establishing  an  Irish  Parliament  involves  the  admission 
of  the  whole  principle  for  which  the  Home  Rule  League 
contends.    No  Committee  can  tell  even  so  inexperienced 
and  so  reckless  a  partisan  as  Lord  Ramsay  anything  which 
he  must  not  already  know.    An  Irish  Parliament,  even  if 
it  were    nominally  restricted  to    the   functions  of  an 
American  State  Legislature,  could  not  be  instituted  wildiout 
a  disruption  of  the  monarchy.    Its  leaders,  who  would 
be   the  Nationalist  and   Fenian   agitators,  would  dis- 
regard    any     limitation     which     might     have  been 
imposed ;  and  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  could  only  be  asserted  by  the  exercise  of  force. 
Civil  war,  and  the  repeal  of  an  impracticable  measure, 
would  almost  certainly  follow  ;  and  the  only  compensation 
for  incalculable  evils  would  be  that  Lord  Ramsay  had 
gratified  his  personal  ambition,  and  perhaps  that  Mr. 
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Gladstone  had  overthrown  his  hated  rival.  The  contract 
between  the  Liverpool  Liberals  and  the  Homo  Rule  League 
may  perhaps  have  been  prematurely  published.  It  may 
not  be  too  late  for  the  real  constituency  to  condemn  the 
most  unprincipled  of  modern  political  transactions. 

Lord  Saxdon's  effective  speech  was  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  issue  on  which  both  parties 
have  tacitly  agreed  to  conduct  the  present  contest. 
On  neither  side  is  there  any  indication  of  serious 
interest  in  domestic  policy  or  legislation.  Foreign 
and  Indian  affairs  are  the  ostensible  subjects  of  a 
conflict  which  is  really  a  trial  of  strength  according  to  the 
type  of  old-fashioned  elections.  Liberal  orators  cannot 
conveniently  go  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
controversy,  because  the  acts  which  they  would  denounce 
were  those  of  Lord  Derby.  As  Lord  Carnarvon  has  no 
local  connexion  with  Liverpool,  they  may  not  be  equally 
embarrassed  in  dealing  with  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  but  the  electors  are  thinking,  not  of  Turkey,  or 
South  Africa,  or  Afghanistan,  but  of  the  comparative 
value  of  blue  and  yellow,  or  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
spective colours.  External  politics  are  well  adapted  to 
such  trials  of  strength  ;  for  the  principles  of  rival  parties 
are  not  in  any  way  involved  in  disputes  about  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  or  the  Afghan  war.  Not  many  years  ago,  Lord  Pal- 
MERSTOSf,  then  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  supposed  to 
be  constantly  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  English 
influence  abroad.  Mr.  Disraeli  sometimes  criticized  the 
turbulent  activity  which  he  imputed  to  the  Minister, 
though  he  never  thwarted  his  policy  when  English  interests 
were  engaged  in  diplomacy  or  in  war.  The  reduction  of 
the  contest  to  a  mere  comparison  of  the  numerical  strength 
of  parties  may  perhaps  be  advantageous  to  the  Liberals. 
It  is  probable  that  few  of  them  are  at  the  moment  prepared 
to  abandon  the  party,  although  at  Liverpool,  as  elsewhere, 
prudent  men  must  be  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  at 
a  distance  of  the  disturbing  tendency  of  the  petty  issues 
which  are  raised  by  the  advocates  of  special  legislative 
theories.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Lord  Ramsay's  adhesion 
to  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  that  the  temperance 
agitators  at  Liverpool  command  a  considerable  number 
of  votes  ;  yet  he  would  probably  have  shown  sounder  judg- 
ment if  he  had  dissented  from  measures  which  are  ob- 
noxious, not  only  to  publicans,  but  to  the  much  larger 
body  of  consumers.  The  Liberal  candidate  has  not  been 
asked  to  pledge  himself  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  though  the  so-called  Liberation  Society  has  lately 
imposed  on  Liberal  candidates  a  graduated  series  of  tests, 
to  be  administered  according  to  their  supposed  pliability. 
They  may  be  well  assured  that  Lord  Ramsay,  as  at  present 
advised,  will  vote  with  Lord  Hartington,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, with  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  any  question  relating  to  the 
English  or  Scotch  Establishments.  If  Mr.  Whitley  de- 
feats the  combination  of  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers,  his 
party  will  have  achieved  a  signal  triumph.  Lord  Ramsay's 
success,  if  it  depends  on  the  Irish  vote,  will  have  no  moral 
weight,  if  indeed  it  has  not  a  ruinous  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  his  party. 


THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

THE  announcement  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  contem- 
plating an  increase  in  the  German  army  would  have 
excited  no  surprise  and  little  comment  had  it  not  been 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  announcement  was  made,  and 
for  the  reasons  for  the  increase  which  have  been  ostenta- 
tiously given.  The  strength  of  the  German  army  in  time 
of  peace  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  this 
period  will  expire  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  not  only 
natural,  but  highly  proper,  that  notice  should  be  given 
some  little  time  before  the  present  septennial  period 
expires  of  the  amount  of  military  force  which  is  to  be 
fixed  for  the  next  septennial  period,  in  order  that  those 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  any  change  may  have  ade- 
quate warning.  The  number  of  soldiers  under  arms  in 
time  of  peace  is  fixed  in  Germany  at  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  During  the  last  few  years  the  popu- 
lation has  rapidly  increased  ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
ratio  may  be  maintained,  22,000  men  are  to  be  added 
to  the  army.  The  addition  is  not  very  great  in  itself, 
and  is  merely  the  addition  which  would  naturally  follow 
on  the  increase  of  population.  If  Prince  Bismarck  had 
been  content  to  ask  for  a  simple  thing  in  a  simple  way, 


Europe  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  proceedings. 
But  the  mode  in  which  he  has  made  his  demand  is  as  far 
from  simple  as  possible.  He  has  chosen  to  terrify  hia 
countrymen  with  the  spectre  of  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia,  and  he  has  proved  on  paper  that  the  German 
army  is  weaker  than  the  army  of  either  of  these  possible 
allies.  Against  a  combination  of  forces,  each  superior  to 
his  own,  he  wants  as  a  safeguard  twenty  thousand  more 
men,  an  amount  which  would  become  thrice  as  large  in 
time  of  war.  The  safeguard  seems  hardly  adequate  to 
the  danger,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  picture 
of  danger  to  Germany  was  painted,  not  for  Europe,  but  for 
Germany  itself.  Prince  Bismarck  contemplates  the  pos- 
sible alliance  of  Russia  and  France,  but  omits  all  notice 
of  the  actual  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
present  state  of  things  is  a  reason  for  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing  the  German  army.  Germany  has  doubled 
her  strength  by  the  Austrian  alliance,  and,  it  might  be 
thought,  could  afford  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  But  Prince- 
Bismarck,  although  he  is  sometimes  thankful,  never  rests. 
He  may  not  wish  for  war,  but  nothing  pleases  him  so- 
much  as  to  be  in  the  position  to  get  up  a  war  any  day 
with  large  chances  in  his  favour.  This  position  he  has 
now  created  for  himself.  His  policy,  which  has  hitherto- 
been  very  successful,  is  to  isolate  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
crush.  He  so  managed  things  that  Europe  held  aloof 
while  he  beat  down  Austria  in  1866  and  France  in  1870. 
Russia  is  very  nearly  isolated,  and  her  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour  might  be  very  near  were  it  not  possible  that  France, 
ardently  as  she  desires  peace,  would  not  look  on  quietly 
while  her  only  Continental  ally  was  being  crippled  or 
annihilated.  The  only  offence  Russia  has  ever  given 
Germany  is  that  in  1875  the  Government  of  the  Czar 
saved  France  from  a  new  war  being  forced  on  her 
before  she  had  recovered  her  strength.  And  it  would 
be  not  merely  gratitude,  but  the  simplest  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  that  would  prompt  France  to  do  for 
Russia  now  what  Russia  a  short  time  ago  did  for  her. 
But,  through  the  Austrian  alliance,  Prince  Bismarck  has 
got  something  more  than  a  vast  increase  of  military 
strength.  He  has  got  an  opportunity  of  starting  once 
more  the  interminable  Eastern  question  whenever  he 
pleases ;  and  he  may  speculate,  not  unreasonably,  that,  if 
things  are  well  managed,  England  will  be  so  alarmed  that 
France  will  have  to  keep  quiet  under  the  penalty  of  a  war 
with  her  great  neighbour  and  friend. 

Baron  Haymerle  has  been  unfolding  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  delegations  the  policy  of  his  Government  in  a 
speech  to  which  his  hearers  could  take  little  exception. 
He  assured  them  that  the  new  alliance  is  not  directed 
against  France  ;  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  form  of  Go- 
vernment which  France  may  adopt,  and  distrusts  a 
Republic  no  more  than  he  distrusts  a  Monarchy.  He 
is  quite  right  in  this.  France,  under  its  present  Govern- 
ment, has  not  the  faintest  wish  for  war,  and  the  German 
alliance  is  not  directed  against  France  in  the  sense  that 
the  allies  have  in  contemplation  to  send  their  troops 
across  the  French  border.  Baron  Haymerle  further  ex- 
pressed the  sincere  desire  of  Austria  to  see  peace 
preserved,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  say- 
ing anything  beyond  what  he  really  meant.  Austria  can- 
not wish  for  a  war  in  which  she  would  have  nothing  to 
gain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Austria 
is  now  scarcely  a  free  agent ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  must  be 
very  much  changed  if  he  could  not  make  her  go  to  war 
whether  she  liked  war  or  not.  Nothing,  again,  could  be 
more  friendly  and  moderate  than  the  terms  in  which 
Baron  Haymerle  spoke  of  the  relations  of  Austria  to 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  He  wishes  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  promote  the  interests  of  those  infant  Prin- 
cipalities ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  Austrian  states- 
man would  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  desiring  by 
premature  violence  to  annex  two  more  discontented 
provinces.  What  Austria  desires  is  not  to  own  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  but  to  exercise  a  predominating  in- 
fluence over  it ;  and  it  would  cut  at  the  roots  of  such  an 
influence  if  she  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
with  alarm  or  hatred  from  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
nexion with  her.  But  here,  again,  it  depends  much  more 
on  Prince  Bismarck  than  on  Austrian  statesmen  whether 
they  can  persevere  in  their  proper  policy  of  caution  and 
moderation  long  enough  for  it  to  produce  the  desired 
fruits.  It  may  not  suit  him  that  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula  should  be  left  too  long  undisturbed.  If 
war  breaks  out,  Austria  must  defend  the  line  of  the 
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Danube,  and  would  scai'cely  have  any  choice  except  to 
occupy  territory  which  she  might  not  wish  to  occupy,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  which  would  bitterly  resent  her  in- 
trusion. 

If,  then,  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  address  his  reasons  for 
increasing  the  German  army  to  foreigners,  but  to  Germans, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  have  prompted  him  to  make 
this  grave  appeal  to  the  timidity  or  prudence  of  Germany 
when  all  he  wanted  was  to  get  a  small  addition  to  the 
army  and  make  it  bear  the  recognized  ratio  to  the  popu- 
lation ?  No  one,  until  Dr.  Busch  discloses  the  secret, 
can  pretend  to  say  confidently  why  Prince  Bismarck  does 
anything.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  best  answer 
which  his  past  history  and  his  present  political  position 
suggest.  He  may  have  thought  it  judicious  to  familiarize 
the  German  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  war  in  which 
one  of  the  two  possible  enemies  of  Germany  could  be 
wiped  out  before  they  had  time  to  combine.  But  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  his  chief  motive  was  the  com- 
paratively humble  one  of  wishing  to  carry  his  Bill. 
Unless  all  reports  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country 
are  untrue,  Germany  groans  under  her  military  burdens 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers.  She  may  only 
be  spending  twenty-one  millions  a  year  in  preparation  for 
war,  as  against  the  twenty-seven  which  France  is  spend- 
ing ;  but  she  is  much  poorer  than  France,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  suffered  much  more  than  the  French  have  done 
from  the  recent  bad  times.  Socialism,  too,  is  constantly 
preaching  the  iniquity  of  the  conscription,  and  the  strength 
of  German  Socialism  lies  in  the  disposition  of  thousands  of 
Germans  to  be  Socialists  up  to  a  point,  even  though  they 
•do  not  accept  the  Socialist  programme.  The  Progressists 
have  already  announced  their  determination  to  resist  the 
new  Bill  to  the  utmost,  and  in  order  to  carry  it,  Prince 
Bismarck  must  secure  either  the  National  Liberals  or  the 
■Centre.  For  different  reasons  each  of  these  parties  might, 
if  they  dared,  be  disposed  to  fall  away  from  him,  or  at  least 
bargain  with  him  for  their  support.  It  may  save  him 
much  trouble  if  he  cuts  away  all  ground  for  hesita- 
tion from  both  of  them  by  getting  it  admitted  beforehand 
that  the  country  is  in  danger.  A  political  opponent  will 
thus  be  made  to  appear  before  his  countrymen  as  a  traitor 
or  enemy  if  he  throws  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Bill. 
Few  Germans  would  dare  to  occupy  so  unenviable  a 
position ;  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  among  Ger- 
mans to  admit  that  they  do  not  understand  great  affairs 
of  State,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck  does.  If  he  says  the 
country  is  in  danger,  then  they  say  and  think  it  is 
in  danger  ;  and  his  opinions  on  the  true  position  of 
Germany  in  Europe  at  any  given  moment  terminate 
all  discussion.  If  his  disquisitions  on  the  strength  of  the 
French  and  Russian  armies  are  in  the  main  merely  a 
piece  of  Parliamentary  manoeuvring,  foreigners  need 
trouble  themselves  very  little  about  them.  But  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  they  are  only  a  piece  of  Parlia- 
mentary manoeuvring-,  and  he  may  have  many  other  pro- 
jects in  his  mind  besides  that  of  getting  through  the 
German  Parliament  his  modest  little  Bill. 


SOUTHWARK. 

A SECOND  important  election  will  take  place  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  the 
decisions  which  may  be  pronounced  by  two  dissimilar 
constituencies  will  be  expected  with  reasonable  curiosity. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  electors  of  Southwark  to  find  a 
candidate  with  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Locke. 
Daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had,  through  bad 
health,  become  prematurely  old,  and  he  would  have  re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  dissolution  ;  but 
he  perhaps  resented  the  eagerness  with  which  a  portion  of 
his  constituents  prepared  some  time  ago  to  take  advantage 
of  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Locke  was  highly  popular  in  the 
House,  both  as  a  sagacious  politician  of  tendencies  still 
more  moderate  than  his  opinions,  and  as  a  genuine 
humourist.  It  used  to  be  said,  perhaps  by  an  intentional 
hyperbole,  that  he  could  sometimes  make  Mr.  Gladstone 
laugh.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  statement,  the 
kindly  weakness  could  certainly  not  be  attributed  to  poli- 
tical sympathy.  Mr.  Locke  had  always  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  party;  but  he  extremely  disliked  newfangled 
projects  of  change,  and  he  sometimes  in  a  few  sentences 
succeeded  admirably  in  making  restless  reformers  ridi- 
culous. His  sarcasms  derived  additional  effect  from  his 
voice  and  manner,  which  would  probablv  have  enabled  him 


to  succeed  as  a  comedian  of  the  graver  sort.  His  successor 
is  not  likely  to  be  equally  amusing,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  he  will  possess  an  equal  share  of  good  sense  and  steadi- 
ness. In  Mr.  Locke's  earlier  days  the  system  of  primary 
assemblies  and  conventions  of  delegates  had  not  been  im- 
ported from  America.  If  the  machinery  works  smoothly 
in  Southwark,  the  Liberal  candidate  will  not  be  likely  to 
distinguish  himself  by  originality  or  independence. 

The  large  population  of  Southwark,  as  of  other  metro- 
politan boroughs,  has  little  of  the  social  or  commercial 
unity  which  exists  in  great  provincial  towns  such  as 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  London  south  of  the  river  is 
as  little  beantiful  or  interesting  as  any  large  mass  of 
buildings  which  can  be  found  in  the  world.  Southwark 
possesses  a  hop  market,  a  few  manufactories  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  one  or  two  great  breweries,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  several  railways.  There  are  no  residents  belonging  to 
the  upper  middle  class,  nor  can  those  who  conduct  the 
business  of  the  place  be  considered  as  a  mercantile 
aristocracy.  Small  tradesmen  and  working  people  form 
the  bulk  of  the  constituency  ;  and  they  probably  share 
the  popular  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  day.  The 
iuterest  of  the  impending  election  will  consist  in  the  indi- 
cation which  it  may  afford  of  the  impression  which  has  been 
produced  on  the  mass  of  the  community  by  recent  events 
and  by  the  Liberal  agitation.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  Southwark  electors  that  they  have  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment some  useful  and  able  members.  It  was  in  Southwark 
that  Sir  H.  Layard  first  found  a  seat ;  and  the  borough  had 
been  previously  represented  by  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who 
attained  to  the  rank  of  a  statesman,  and  by  Sir  C.  Napier, 
who  satisfied  the  popular  conception  of  a  rough  and  gallant 
sailor.  It  is  probable  that  the  electors  thought  more  of 
the  Liberal  professions  of  candidates  than  of  their  per- 
sonal qualifications  ;  but  it  was  an  honourable  distinction 
to  have  risen  above  the  level  of  other  metropolitan 
boroughs.  For  many  years  the  electors  of  London  out- 
side the  Cit}-,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Southwark, 
were  content  to  return  mere  political  partisans  of  the 
humblest  pretensions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
standard  will  be  raised  by  the  new  process  of  preliminary 
selection.  Some  time  ago  the  delegates  who  had,  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  recommendation,  organized  themselves  after 
the  American  model  propossd  to  subject  candidates  to  a 
kind  of  competitive  examination.  Those  who  preferred 
their  own  self-respect  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  naturally 
declined  a  vulgar  condescension ;  but  the  Two  Hundred 
of  Southwark  had  no  difficulty  in  imposing  their  terms 
on  more  pliable  candidates.  It  is  not  at  present  known 
which  of  the  graduates  at  the  local  examination  will 
be  chosen  to  conduct  the  present  contest.  There  was 
at  the  time  some  dispute  between  the  Convention  of 
Delegates  and  a  body  of  working-men  who  wished 
for  a  candidate  selected  from  their  own  body;  but 
probably  the  internal  dissensions  may  since  have  been 
composed.  The  late  Mr.  Odger,  an  agitator  of  an  almost 
revolutionary  type,  once  received  a  large  number  of  votes 
in  Southwark.  Another  popular  favourite  of  the  name  of 
Dunn,  who  is  not  known  outside  the  borough,  may  per- 
haps be  a  candidate  on  the  present  occasion. 

At  Southwark,  as  at  Liverpool,  the  party  contest  will  be 
ostensibly  waged  n  the  issue  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  It  is  extremely  convenient  to  party 
managers  to  deal  exclusively  with  questions  which  involve 
no  political  principle.  Domestic  affairs  seem  for  the 
moment  to  have  lost  their  interest ;  and  Southwark  voters 
would  certainly  not  concern  themselves  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  with  household  suffrage  in  counties,  or  with  County 
Boards.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  feel  an 
ignorant  antipathy  to  the  Established  Church ;  but  the 
Nonconformists  have  never  been  as  numerous  and  power- 
ful in  London  as  in  provincial  towns.  It  will  be  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  plan  to  denounce  the  Afghan  war, 
though  probably  few  of  the  electors  have  studied  its  causes 
or  its  progress.  Of  late  Liberal  orators  have  almost 
ceased  to  discuss  the  Eastern  question  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  at  last  admitted  that  the  complications  with  which 
the  Government  had  to  deal  during  the  Russian  war 
and  after  its  close  were  not  the  work  of  the  Government. 
The  Afghan  war  might  as  probably  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Liberal  as  by  the  Conservative  party.  Sir  John 
Hobiiocse,  the  kinsman  and  predecessor  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable candidate  for  Westminster,  was  officially  respon- 
sible, as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  for  the  former 
Afghan  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  difficulty 
has  fallen  on  a  Conservative  Government,  and  therefore  it 
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may  be  a  legitimate  ground  for  Liberal  attacks.  The 
merits  of  the  late  Indian  policy  will  be  less  considered 
than  the  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties.  Very  few  of  the 
electors  will  give  their  votes  on  any  other  ground  than 
their  preference  of  the  late  or  of  the  present  Ministers. 

In  Southwark  and  in  other  constituencies  which  may 
have  to  choose  members  before  the  general  election,  another 
grave  consideration  will  affect  the  votes  of  moderate  and 
conscientious  politicians.  The  country  can  scarcely  have 
yefc  become  so  thoroughly  demoralized  by  faction  as  to  be 
prepared  to  prefer  the  interests  of  party  to  the  unity  of 
the  kingdom.  Until  two  or  three  days  ago,  no  candi- 
date for  an  English  constituency  had  thought  it  consistent 
with  his  character  or  with  his  interests  to  purchase  the 
Irish  vote  by  a  pledge  that  he  would  support  an  in- 
quiry into  the  expediency  of  creating  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. If  Lord  Ramsay  and  his  local  advisers  acted  on 
their  own  discretion,  the  startling  innovation,  though 
not  to  be  disregarded,  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
main  security  of  a  moral  or  political  principle  con- 
sists  in  its  being  taken  for  granted,  and  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy.  The  first  violation  of  the  rule 
may  do  incalculable  mischief  by  establishing  a  precedent, 
or  by  furnishing  future  offenders  with  a  security  that  they 
will  not  stand  alone.  Nevertheless  Lord  Ramsay,  though 
he  has  shown  considerable  ability  during  his  canvass,  can 
claim  no  political  authority;  and  his  submission  to  the 
Home  Rule  faction  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  inex- 
perience and  rashness.  If  he  has  acted  on  the  advice  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  they  also  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  measure  which  on  their  part  would 
be  almost  a  crime.  A  promise  to  vote  for  an  inquiry 
as  to  an  Irish  Parliament  makes  repeal  of  the  Union 
an  open  question ;  and  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues 
can  afford  to  hear  with  contemptuous  toleration  profess- 
ions like  those  of  Lord  Ramsay,  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  tamper  with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
There  must  be  many  Irish  workmen  in  Southwark,  and 
those  who  manage  them  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  at  Liverpool.  A  candidate  who 
has  submitted  to  a  preliminary  examination  will  prob- 
ably not  be  deterred  by  any  feeling  of  personal  dignity 
from  giving  any  pledge  which  may  seem  likely  to 
secirre  his  return ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
will  probably  be  by  that  time  disclosed,  and  if  the 
leaders  have  capitulated  to  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  possible 
that  a  burst  of  national  indignation  may  follow.  Both 
the  Liberal  candidates  for  Westminster  have  expressed 
their  determination  to  resist  any  pressure  which  may  be 
put  upon  them  by  the  Home  Rule  League.  Mr.  John  Morley 
expressly  stated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  inquiry  into 
measures  which  he  could  in  no  circumstances  approve. 
A  Southwark  candidate  may  perhaps  be  more  accom- 
modating. 


MEXICO. 

GENERAL  GRANT,  who  has  been  seeing  so  many 
cities  and  peoples  and  nations,  is  going  to  end  his 
voyage  round  the  world  by  a  visit  to  Mexico.  He  will 
arrive  there  early  next  month,  and  will  be  received  with 
all  the  honours  that  Mexico  can  pay  him.  For  some  time 
the  relations  of  the  present  Mexican  Government  to  the 
Government  of  Washington  were  of  a  somewhat  troubled 
kind.  There  was  money  due  that  Mexico  could  not  or 
would  not  pay,  and  there  were  thieves  or  mai*auders 
whom  Mexico  could  not  or  would  not  catch.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  declined  to  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  General  Porfirio  Diaz.  It  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  capital,  but  it  wanted  to 
sec  whether  he  would  stay  there.  Gradually,  however, 
things  have  got  better.  Tranquillity,  as  the  word  is 
understood  in  Mexico,  was  established.  Mexico  paid  up 
as  well  as  it  could ;  marauders  were  chased  in  the  border 
districts  with  an  activity  sufficient  to  enable  the  American 
Government  to  say  it  was  satisned ;  and  the  Government 
of  General  Diaz  was  recognized.  Mr.  Foster,  the  American 
Minister  at  Mexico,  who  is  an  exceptionally  able,  courteous, 
and  vigorous  representative  of  American  diplomacy,  has 
recently  made  a  long  tour  through  the  central  and 
northern  States  of  the  Mexican  Federation,  and  has  not 
only  been  cordially  received  at  every  point  where  he 
stopped,  but  has  done  much  to  familiarize  the  Mexican 
mind  with  the  notion  that  the  Americans  are  not  plotters 


and  robbers,  and  the  American  mind  with  the  notion  that 
Mexico presentsa  field  in  which  moneymay  be  made.  General 
Grant  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  paying  his  visit  at  a 
propitious  time.  General  Diaz  is  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  Presidency,  and  he  has  been  a  very  good  President. 
He  fought  his  way  to  power  after  the  usual  Mexican 
fashion,  following  and  setting  a  bad  example,  and  the 
country  had  to  pay  the  inevitable  cost  of  the  needy 
followers  of  a  successful  General  getting  hold  of  such  good 
things  as  are  to  be  had  in  Mexico.  But  the  General  him- 
self, having  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  managing  to 
keep  his  army  from  the  disaffection  which  an  army  natu- 
rally feels  when  it  is  left  to  starve,  and  not  shrinking  from 
severities  which  were  perhaps  more  necessary  than  con- 
stitutional, set  up  a  reign  of  something  like  order.  He  has, 
too,  a  very  strong  and  a  very  honest  wish  to  see  the 
country  making  some  advance  towards  the  prosperity  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  it.  He  quite  understands  that  the 
basis  of  prosperity  for  Mexico  must  be  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital,  and  he  not  only  receives  foreigners  with 
frank  courtesy,  but  listens  patiently  to  their  proposals 
and  strives  to  do  justice  to  their  claims.  Unfortunately, 
as  he  chose  some  time  ago  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance 
by  which  the  President  for  the  time  being  is  incapable  of 
re-election,  his  term  of  office  must  close  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  After  some  years  of  difficulty  and  strife,  lie 
has  worked  the  country  into  a  very  tolerable  state  ;  but  his 
labours  have  a  limit,  and  next  autumn  Mexico  must  pass 
through  that  form  of  chaos  which  is  known  as  a  presiden- 
tial election. 

If  Mexico  conld  but  have  ten  years  without  a  revolution, 
it  would  unquestionably  go  forward  as  much  as  General 
Diaz  or  any  of  its  most  ardent  friends  could  wish,  or  at 
least  as  much  as  they  could  reasonably  expect.    Even  with 
all  its  recent  revolutions,  the  country  is  advancing.  Mexico 
city  especially  has  greatly  improved.    It  is  well  policed,  it 
is  lit  with  gas,  and  is  full  of  thriving  shops,  where  articles 
of  luxury  are  sold  at  prices  which  show  that  purchasers 
must  have  a  considerable  amount  of  ready  money  in 
their  pockets.    Recently  the  capital  has  been  cheered  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Belgian,  a  German,  and  an  Italian  Minis- 
ter, and  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  new  Ministers  is  to  find 
houses  suitable  to  their  dignity.  There  are  many  handsome 
houses  in  Mexico,  but  their  present  occupants  can  afford  to 
live  in  them.    Outside  the  city  there  may  be  noticed,  at 
least  here  and  there,  signs  of  reviving  wealth.  The  railway 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  not  only  a  stand- 
ing monument  of  the  skill  of  engineers,  the  enterprise  of 
capitalists,  and  the  excellence  of  administrators,  but  has 
made  an  important  district  moderately  safe,   and  has 
awakened  into  something  like  activity  every  tiny  centre 
of  population  through  which  it  passes.    In  some  suitable 
parts  of  the  country  energy  and  money  are  being  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee ;  a  new  and  flourishing  in- 
dustry has  been  started  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
from  the  cactus;  and  if  agriculture  has  not  improved, 
there   are  at   any    rate   Mexicans    who  are  thinking 
how  it  can  be  improved.     More  than  all,  the  humblest 
Indians  are  beginning  to  have  wants.    They  are  fluttered 
with  those  first  feelings  of  discontent  with  abject  squalor 
which  are  the  germs  of  all  national  improvement.  Popular 
education,  too,  has   made  a   progress  surprising   in  a 
country  so  backward,  and  it  scarcely  seems  extravagant  to 
hope  that  before  long  every  brigand  may  be  able  to  read 
the  letters  of  the  traveller  whom  he  despoils.   But  it  must 
be  understood  that,  apart  from  political  causes  of  confusion, 
Mexico  is  not  a  country  which  can  advance  very  rapidly. 
It  has  great  mineral  wealth  ;  but  its  accessible  mines  are 
not  rich,  and  its  rich  mines  are  not  accessible.    A  large 
portion  of  the  land,  through  defects  of  soil  or  climate,  is 
not  worth  cultivating,  and  that  which  is  worth  cultivating 
is  held  in  a  manner  which  may  safely  be  described  as  the 
worst  manner  in  which  land  can  be  held.    It  is  held  in 
large  tracts  by  owners  who  have  mortgaged  it  for  all  they 
can  borrow   on  it,  and  whose  sole  idea  of  happiness 
is  to  devote  the  little  that  remains  to  the  dismal  gaieties 
of  a  Mexican  town.    In  Mexico  there  is  no  place  for  im- 
migrants.   There  is  no  vacant  land  for  them,  and  there 
are  too  many  chances  of  being  shot,  and  too  great  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  hated  and  thwarted  during  a  precarious 
life,  to  induce  any  one  to  go  to  Mexico  while  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  open  to  him.    It  is  a  mere  delusion 
to  suppose  that  Mexico  will  rapidly  l»come  a  great  ex- 
porting country.    What  may  happen  £b  it,  and  what,  if 
favourable  circumstances  permit,  will  happen  to  it,  is  that 
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the  Mexicans,  left  substantially  to  themselves,  will  begin 
to  make  money  and  will  learn  to  wish  to  make  more. 

But  when  we  speak  of  what  Mexico  might  be  without 
revolutions,  we  know  that  we  are  speaking  of  that  which 
is  not  probable.  The  causes  of  the  periodical  occurrence  of 
revolutions  lie  deep    in   tho  character  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.    Among  the  mass  of  those  who 
take  part  in  a  revolution,  the  struggle  is  simply  a  scramble 
for  plunder.  A  successful  revolution  is  always  a  profitable 
piece  of  business,  and  often  it  is  an  easy  piece  of  business. 
After   some    preliminary   skirmishing   in    earnest,  an 
arrangement  is  not  unfrequently  come  to  as  to  which 
party  is  to  be  considered  to  have  won,  and  a  mock  battle 
ratifies  the  compact  of  the  leaders.  Every  four  years  there 
is  a  fair  occasion  for  scrambling,  as  a  President  is  to  be 
elected.    The  nominal  voters  may  be  left  entirely  out  of 
account.  The  President  is  elected  by  the  Congress;  but  the 
Congress  is  elected  through  the  machinery  of  a  popular 
vote  by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States.      If  the 
Governors  would  agree  to  name  the  same  person,  or 
the  minority  would  be  bound   by  the  majority,  and  if 
no  formidable  outsider  was  prepared  to  assert  a  claim 
to  intervene  on  the  ground,  indisputable  in  fact  and 
important  in  theory,  that  the  election  was  not  a  real  elec- 
tion, things  might  go  on  smoothly.    But  the  cbances  are 
that  at  each  crisis  conditions  so  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled  will 
not  be  fulfilled.    It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that 
the  era  of  Mexican  revolutions  has  closed.    But  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  become  milder  and  shorter,  and 
that  gradually  the  obstacles  to  revolutions  may  become 
more  effectual  and  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  them 
weaker.    The  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  control  or 
suppression  of  revolutions  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  communication  thi^ough  the 
country.    Not  only  will  there  be  an  increase  of  prosperity, 
and,  with  prosperity,  a  greater  distaste  for  disorder,  but 
the  central  Government  will  be  much  more  powerful,  and 
will  be  able  to  act  with  greater  promptitude ;  while  there 
willbefewer  of  those  isolated  districts  which,  simply  because 
they  are  isolated,  become  the  hotbeds  of  revolution.  Without 
railways  Mexico  can  make  no  real  advance  towards  either 
prosperity  or  tranquillity.      The   Mexicans  themselves 
cannot  make  their  railways,  and  the  whole  future  of 
Mexico  depends  on  the  willingness  of  foreigners  to  make 
railways  for  a  country  where  railways,  if  security  for  life 
and  property  could  be  assured,  would  prove  satisfactorily 
remunerative.     Fortunately  there  is  already  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  with  sufficient  capital  at  their 
command  to  help  Mexico  in  this  way.    Two  enterprises  of 
the  highest  importance  are  now  being  actively  carried  on 
with  American  money — an  interoceanic  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  a  railway  connecting  the 
American  border  with  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the  Pacific. 
Capital  from  either  America  or  Europe  will  also  probably 
be  soon  forthcoming  for  the  construction  of  lines  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  the  interior.     It  remains  for  Mexico 
not  to  throw  away  the  opportunities  offered  to  it  through 
a  childish  jealousy  of  foreigners  or  through  the  rivalry  of 
contending  cliques. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OX  IRISH  LAND. 

PERHAPS  the  most  significant  passage  in  Mr.  Bright' s 
speech  at  Birmingham  was  his  statement  that  his 
plan  for  purchasing  the  interests  of  landlords  was  ap- 
proved by  the  principal  Irish  members.  Mr.  Paenell, 
indeed,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  members  to  whom  he 
refers,  has  in  his  American  speeches  repeatedly  sneered 
at  the  plan  of  compensating  the  landlords,  whom,  like 
Mr.  Bright,  he  proposes  to  remove  from  Ireland ;  but 
he  and  his  allies  will  not  fail  to  support  a  measure  which 
on  one  side  corresponds  with  their  own  professed  policy. 
If  Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  buy  out  the  land- 
lords, the  Home  Rule  party  would  only  object  to  payment 
of  the  purchase  money.  In  the  meantime,  the  foundations 
will  have  been  laid  of  a  renewed  alliance  Avith  the  Liberal 
party  which  may  perhaps  last  over  the  general  election. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bright  overlooked 
the  party  advantage  which  might  result  from  his  indirect 
overtures.  In  other  respects  his  Birmingham  speech 
can  scarcely  be  called  political.  With  the  exception  of 
one  inevitable  reference  to  Afghanistan,  Zululand,  and 
Asia  Minor,  he  confined  himself  to  a  scheme  of  legislation 
which  in  his  judgment  would  cause  great  and  unmixed 


benefit  to  Ireland.    It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  con- 
venient that  he  should  have  proposed  his  plan  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  for  tho  applause  of  an  admiring  mul- 
titude of  his  constituents  can  add  nothing  to  his  own 
authority  ;  but  Mr.  Bright  probably  wished  to  call  general 
attention  to  a  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great  im- 
portance.   On  this  as  on  other  questions  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  accuse  Mr.  Bright  of  inconsistency.    He  has 
for  many  years  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  facilitating 
by  the  aid  of  public  funds  the  establishment  of  large 
numbers  of  small  freeholders  in  Ireland.    The  Bright 
Clauses,  as  they  are  called,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill 
involved  a  practical  acceptance  of  his  doctrine ;  but  they 
have  for  obvious  reasons  operated  only  to  a  small  extent. 
The   Act  provides  for  the  advance  to  an  occupier,  who 
may   be   the  highest  bidder  for  his  own  farm,  of  a 
large  portion  of  tho  purchase-money ;    but  estates  are 
seldom  sold  piecemeal  ;   and  the   Encumbered  Estates 
Court  is  of  course  bound  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  the 
whole.  If  therefore  the  tenants  only  offer  to  buy  a  part  of  a 
property,  the  negotiation,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
falls  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Bright  mentioned  at  Birmingham 
a  case  in  which  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  which  was  asked  for  their  hold- 
ings ;  but  the  Court  properly  declined  to  leave  the  re- 
maining fifth  part  on  the  hands  of  the  owner.    A  similar 
provision  in  the  Church  Surplus  Act  has  been  found  more 
effective,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners have  no  private  rights  to  protect.    They  have  con- 
sequently power  to  sell  any  farms  to  the  occupier,  although 
the  transfer  may  possibly  affect  the  value  of  their  remain- 
ing property. 

Mr.  Bright  proposes  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  imper- 
fections of  the  Land  Act  which  would  probably  be 
effectual.  A  Land  Commission  is,  according  to  his  plan,  to 
be  constituted,  with  power  to  buy  in  the  first  instance 
any  estates  which  may  be  voluntarily  offered  for  sale. 
Compulsion  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the  case  of  tha 
London  Companies,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  property  is  badly  administered  or  that  their 
tenants  specially  need  protection.  Private  landowners  are  to 
retain  their  estates  as  long  as  they  think  fit ;  and  it  would 
appear  that,  even  if  they  wish  to  sell,  the  Commissioners 
are  to  have  no  right  of  pre-emption.  Having  acquired 
land  by  voluntary  contract,  the  Commissioners  are  to  sell 
it  to  the  occupiers,  either  for  cash,  if  they  have  the  means 
of  paying,  or  by  imposing  a  rent' charge  which  will  in  a 
certain  number  of  years  cover  both  principal  and  interest. 
Mr.  Bright  professes  to  believe  that  the  annual  payment 
would  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  not  exceed  the 
present  rent.  The  occupier  would,  as  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  completed,  become  owner  in  fee,  subject  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  to  a  defeasance  on  default  of  the 
annual  payment.  The  possibility  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  ejectment  of  defaulters  were,  as 
was  natural,  lightly  passed  over.  Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Commission  by  which  it  would  be  repre- 
sented, might  be  better  able  than  existing  landlords  to  deal 
with  contumacious  debtors  who  might  be  disposed  "  to 
"  hold  a  firm  grip  of  the  land."  It  is  also  possible  that 
public  or  agrarian  opinion  might  be  more  favourable  to  the 
performance  of  a  contract  to  buy  than  of  a  contract  to  hire. 
!  There  is  some  force  in  Mr.  Bright's  contention  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  fixity  of  tenure,  it  may  advantageously  take 
the  form  of  freehold  possession.  It  is,  as  he  says,  difficult 
to  assess  a  fair  rent  by  any  process  except  voluntary 
I  agreement.  Another  objection  to  the  conversion  of  a  land- 
lord into  an  annuitant  is  that,  if  Mr.  Parnell's  doc- 
trines at  any  time  prevailed,  the  annuity  would  not  be 
paid.  When  tenants  are  exhorted  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to  pay  nothing- 
more,  it  matters  little  whether  the  agreed  rent  is  excessive 
or  fair.  Fixity  of  tenure  would,  as  Mr.  Bright  suggests, 
convert  into  absentees  the  landlords  who  at  present  reside. 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  live  by  choice  in  an  Irish 
rural  district  as  an  idler  without  powers,  duties,  or  rights, 
except  the  right  to  a  rent  which  he  could  receive  as  con- 
veniently elsewhere,  if  he  received  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Bright's  characteristic  inability  to  change  his 
opinions  or  customary  statements  was  illusti-ated  by  his 
tacit  assumption  that  the  Land  Act  had  been  wholly  in- 
operative. He  spoke  of  the  Irish  occupiers  as  tenants  at 
will,  always  in  danger  of  eviction,  and  liable  to  a  constant 
increase  of  rent.  He  might  have  remembered  that  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  by  virtue  of 
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a  measure  which  created  an  entirely  new  precedent  for 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  Evictions, 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  are  how  extremely  rare, 
and  a  demand  for  increased  rent  is  snbject  to  the  decision 
of  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  times  of  distress  the  majority  of 
landlords,  including  nearly  all  the  great  owners,  make 
liberal  reductions  of  rent.  Whether  a  Commission,  entitled 
during  a  term  of  years  to  an  equal  or  larger  annual  pay- 
ment, could  be  equally 'accommodating,  may  reasonably  bo 
questioned.  If  Mr.  Bright's  plan  at  any  future  time  be- 
comes law,  the  conditions  on  which  large  sums  of  money 
can  safely  be  advanced  must  be  carefully  ascertained 
and  positively  fixed,  and  it  would  scarcely  bo  practicable 
to  complicate  the  calculation  by  an  allowance  for  bad 
■seasons.  One  of  Mr.  Bright's  statements  is  that 
tenants  are  unwilling  to  make  improvements  because 
they  are  liable  to  an  increase  of  rent  if  it  appears 
that  they  are  thriving.  He  again  forgets  that  the  Land 
Act  makes  ample  provision  to  compensate  an  evicted 
occupier  for  any  improvements  which  he  may  have  made. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  fact,  conferred  on  the  tenant,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landlord,  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
entire  property.  It  is  said  with  much  probability  that  the 
rights  given  by  the  Act  have  often  served  as  security  for 
loans.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  charges  of  the  local 
money-lender  may  have  swallowed  up  the  increased  value 
which  legislation  had  placed  on  the  holdings. 

Mr.  Bright  more  than  once  intimated  his  dissent  from 
certain  wild  theories  which  were  not  particularly  defined. 
He  kept  himself  entirely  clear  from  complicity  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  wild  and  outrageous  proposition  that  land- 
owners may  be  rightfully  expropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  economical  experiments  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Parnell  only  differs  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  conclusion  that  the  t  ime  for  expropriation  has  already 
arrived,  for  he  condescends  to  allow  an  imaginary  com- 
pensation to  landlords  from  some  unnamed  public  fund. 
The  objections  to  Mr.  Bright's  plan  as  compared  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Parnell's  are  mainly  economical 
or  financial.  They  have  been  urged  with  great  force  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  to  whom  Mr.  Bright  has  not  attempted  a 
reply.  The  Treasury  is,  according  to  the  project,  to  be- 
come the  mortgagee  of  nearly  all  the  land  in  Ireland,  with 
claims  for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  on  600,000  mort- 
gagors, of  whom  nearly  all  are  poor,  and  of  whom  some  re- 
pudiate any  debt  connected  with  the  land.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Bright's  project  that  the  Commission, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  State,  should  acquire  not  only 
farms  which  the  occupiers  are  immediately  ready  to  pur- 
chase, but  the  surplus  lands  which  have  hitherto  prin- 
cipally impeded  the  effect  of  the  Bright  clauses  in 
the  Land  Act.  Property  not  transferred  to  the  oc- 
cupiers must  either  be  held  by  the  Commission  at  its 
own  risk  or  be  sold  to  outside  purchasers  in  a  market 
where,  under  the  new  system,  there  would  be  little  de- 
mand. In  bad  seasons  the  Commission  must  either  pro- 
ceed frequently  to  eviction  or  sustain  a  loss  of  income 
which  would  fall  on  the  general  taxpaj'er.  Arguments 
of  this  kind  may  not  perhaps  be  absolutely  conclusive,  but 
until  Mr.  Bright  can  meet  them  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
embody  his  theory  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Whether 
distress  in  Ireland  might  not  be  increased  by  the  universal 
establishment  of  small  freeholds  is  another  serious  question. 
It  may  be  true  that  peasant  proprietors  flourish  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  two  or  three  generations  must 
elapse  before  the  Irish  cease  to  have  large  families.  A 
great  increase  of  population  with  a  corresponding  subdivi- 
sion of  the  land  would  almost  certainly  produce  distress 
and  periodical  famine.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
poorest  part  of  the  population,  consisting  of  labourers 
who  have  no  farms  to  occupy  or  to  buy.  Improvements 
which  require  large  outlay  of  capital  wrould  become  im- 
possible ;  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  distress  which  would 
perhaps  become  general  would  be  emigration.  It  is  true 
that  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  as  it  is  connected  with 
Ireland,  are  not  at  present  on  a  bed  of  roses. 


FRENCH  LIBERALS  AND  EDUCATION. 

THE  French  Liberals  seem  to  have  made  away  for  the 
present  with  all  the  distinctive  principles  associated 
with  the  name  they  bear.  In  this  perhaps  they  are 
not   more  inconsistent  than  the  French  Conservatives. 


A  party  which  associates  Conservatism  with  the  over- 
throw of  existing  institutions,  and  the  substitution  of 
others  which  could  probably  not  be  set  up  except  at  the 
price  of  a  civil  war,  has  no  stones  to  throw  even  at  the 
most  irrational  of  its  opponents.  The  Liberals,  however, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  in  power,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently able  to  give  full  effect  to  their  political  ideas. 
They  are  now  chiefly  occupied  with  educational  questions 
of  all  kinds.  They  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  a  Liberal  Ministry  comes  into  office  it  at  once  sets 
to  work  to  extend  education  in  all  directions.  The  present 
Government  have  three  Bills  at  least  on  hand  at  the  same 
time — two  dealing  with  the  higher  education  in  schools 
and  Universities,  and  the  third  dealing  with  education 
as  given  in  primary  schools.  The  Bill  which  has  been 
under  discussion  for  a  week  past  in  the  Senate  is  not  the 
one  which  contains  the  famous  Seventh  Clause.  It  deals 
entirely  with  the  control  of  public  instruction,  with  the 
extent  to  which  this  control  is  to  be  exercised,  and  with 
the  composition  of  the  body  which  is  to  exercise  it.  Upon 
the  details  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  foreigners  cannot  of 
course  speak  with  any  confidence.  But  upon  the  general 
question  whether  it  is  expedient  that  the  Government 
shall  exercise  such  power  in  educational  matters  as  is 
given  it  by  the  Bill  it  is  possible  to  have  a  confident 
opinion.  The  fault  of  the  existing  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberals  is  that  it  is  not  chosen  in 
the  right  way,  and  not  possessed  of  sufficient  authority,  and 
the  Government  propose  to  amend  it  in  both  these  particulars. 
If  the  Bill  passes,  every  school  that  falls  within  its  scope 
will  be  placed  under  a  Council,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
members  will  have  been  chosen  by  the  State,  instead  of, 
as  under  the  existing  system,  by  various  bodies  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  State.  This  Council  will  have 
large  powers  of  closing  schools,  dismissing  teachers, 
forbidding  the  use  of  particular  books,  and  generally  of 
interfering  in  the  internal  management  of  the  school. 
The  extent  of  these  powers  is,  of  course,  disputed.  The 
Liberals  allege  that  they  are  only  meant  to  be  used  when 
a  teacher  has  clearly  shown  his  unfitness  to  teach,  when  a 
school  has  been  shown  to  be  unmanageable,  or  when  the 
teaching  derived  from  certain  books  is  held  to  be  mis- 
chievous. The  Conservatives  say  byway  of  answer  that  these 
powers  can  be  perverted  to  any  purpose  which  it  may  suit 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  entertain.  They  will  plead 
unfitness  to  teach  or  inability  to  keep  order  as  reasons  for 
withdrawing  the  licence  of  a  teacher  or  putting  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  a  school,  when  the  real  offence  in  both  cases  is 
that  the  school  or  the  teaching  is  Catholic.  At  all  events, 
if  the  Council  choose  to  take  this  line,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  them,  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  a  Bill  which  gives 
this  amount  of  power  to  a  body  entirely  chosen  by  the 
Government  for  the  time  being.  To  the  majority  of  the 
French  Liberals,  on  the  contrary,  this  appears  to  be  the  most 
natural  and  defensible  of  measures.  They  do  not  in  the 
least  mind  saying  that  their  motive  for  thus  dealing  with 
education  is  the  fact  that  where  education  is  of  the  proper 
kind  it  makes  men  Liberals,  and  that  on  this  ground, 
if  on  no  other,  it  is  the  business  of  Liberals  to  take  care 
that  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Education  as  such  has 
not  this  inevitable  tendency ;  consequently  it  is  not 
enough  to  promote  education  in  a  general  sort  of 
way.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  must  be  had.  If 
Catholic  parents  are  suffered  to  provide  education  for 
their  children,  the  State  must  take  care  that  this  permis- 
sion is  surrounded  with  conditions  which  shall  make  it 
little  better  than  formal.  That  this  is  not  a  perfectly 
liberal  way  of  dealing  with  Catholic  parents  never  seems 
to  strike  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  They  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a  measure  the  propriety  of  which  is 
self-evident.  They  have  passed  beyond  those  elementary 
ideas  which  teach  Liberals  to  respect  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  do  what  they  please,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
this  right  does  not  annoy  their  fellow-citizens,  and  have 
substituted  a  definition  according  to  which  Liberalism 
means  the  right  of  Liberals  to  make  other  people  do  what 
they  please. 

Most  Englishmen  will  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  Duke  of  Broglie's  denunciation  of  this  measure 
in  the  Senate.  To  talk  of  liberty  of  education,  under 
a  system  which  makes  the  State  the  ultimate  judge 
of  what  shall  be  taught  and  who  yhall  teach,  is  to  use  words 
in  a  way  that  deprives  them  of  all  rational  significance. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Duke  of  Broglie's  speech 
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■without  remembering  that  for  the  temper  of  mind  which  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  such  a  Bill  he  is  in  part  responsible. 
The  French  Liberals  can  fairly  plead  that,  if  they  regard 
Catholicism  as  incompatible  with  sincere  allegiance  to  the 
Republic,  and  consequently  claim  the  right  to  surround 
Catholic  teaching  of  all  kinds  with  a  whole  series 
of  newly  invented  disabilities,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Beoglie 
and  his  party  that  have  confirmed  them  in  the  idea. 
It  may  be  that,  even  if  the  Orleanists  had  not 
under  his  leadership  gone  out  of  their  way  to  con- 
vince France  that  they  were  Clericals  before  they  were 
Constitutionalists,  the  Republican  party  would  still,  under 
the  influence  of  the  advanced  Left,  have  displayed  the 
same  rooted  opposition  to  religion  that  now  characterizes 
them.  But  at  all  events  it  would  not  have  had  the 
same  apparent  justification.  If  the  Duke  of  Beoglie  were 
questioned,  he  would  probably  say  that  what  he  dislikes  in 
the  Republican  Government  is  not  the  form,  but  the  sub- 
stance— not  the  machinery,  but  the  article  it  turns  out;  and 
in  theory  he  would  say  this  quite  truly.  But  in  practice 
he  showed  himself  animated  by  a  much  less  discriminating 
spirit.  Instead  of  dissociating  the  Republican  Government 
from  the  particular  Republicans  who  happened  to  be  ad- 
ministering it,  he  treated  the  two  as  completely  identical. 
The  Right  and  the  Left  Centre  were  plainly  marked  out  by 
events  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Conservative  party  which,  while 
frankly  accepting  Republican  institutions,  should  labour 
to  inspire  them  with  a  Conservative  spirit.  Probably  the 
Duke  of  Beoglie  had  himself  no  rooted  objection  to  a 
Republic.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  allied  himself  to 
men  "who  were  less  tolerant.  To  what  extent  he  was 
really  mixed  up  with  the  Royalist  intrigues  which  were 
in  progress  during  the  greater  part  of  Marshal  MacMahon's 
tenure  of  office  is  a  point  which  will  only  be  settled  when 
the  Duke  publishes  his  memoirs.  At  all  events  he  did 
enough  to  convince  the  Republican  party  that  he  was 
mixed  up  in  them.  The  same  opinion  was  entertained, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  Mgr.  Dupaxloup;  and  in  this 
way  Catholicism  became  identified,  not  with  Conservative 
principles,  but  with  Royalist  manoeuvres.  There  are  still  a 
few  Liberals  left  in  France  who  have  remained  true  to  their 
professions,  and  are  prepared  to  concede  to  others  what 
they  claim  for  themselves.  But  the  followers  of  M. 
Dufauee,  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  M.  Laboulaye  can  almost 
be  told  on  the  ten  fingers ;  and  though  they  may  acci- 
dentally be  strong  enough  to  determine  the  result  of  a 
close  division,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  affect  per- 
ceptibly the  general  current  of  Liberal  opinion  in  the 
country.  To  do  to  your  enemies  that  which  you  think 
they  would  do  to  you  is  the  golden  rule  of  French  Liberal- 
ism. This  is  combined  with  a  curious  inability  to  believe 
that  there  can  ever  come  a  time  when  they  will  themselves 
have  need  of  the  liberty  which  they  now  refuse  to  others. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  Council  of 
Education  which  they  are  now  building  up  may  some  day 
become  a  weapon  of  tremendous  force  in  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  Catholics  could  not  desire  a  better  Council  of 
Education  than  the  one  which  this  Bill  will  give  them  if 
ever  they  regain  power.  It  is  a  simple  reproduction  of 
the  Government  for  the  time  being,  and  nothing  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  give  Catholics  a  practical  monopoly  of 
the  higher  education,  if  not  to  carry  out  with  scrupulous 
accuracy  the  plan  which  is  now  under  consideration.  This 
prospect,  however,  has  no  terror  for  the  Liberals.  They 
cannot  persuade  themselves  that  any  possibility  of  reaction 
remains  unexhausted,  or  that  their  methods  of  using  their 
victory  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  certain  to  breed 
intellectual  rebellion  in  the  next  generation. 


FAGGOTS  AND  FAGGOTS. 

HP  O-DAY,  January  31st,  is  a  day  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  annals  of  electioneering.  It  is  the 
last  day  for  the  completion  up  to  the  required  point  of  a 
rather  remarkable  structure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  which  has  been  irreverently  denominated  the 
"  Gladstone  Electoral  Asylum."  As  everybody  knows, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Northern  tour  took  occasion  violently 
to  denounce  the  device  by  which  his  opponents  had,  it 
was  said,  endeavoured  to  make  good  their  position.  A 
certain  portion  of  his  followers  followed  him  in  this  re- 
spect also  ;  but  among  the  Midlothian  Liberals  were  to  be 
found  more  practical  spirits  than  these.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  promoters  of  the  building 


which  (if  their  calculations  have  not  failed)  oKgb't  to 
come  into  legal  existence  to-day  abstained  from  denois  ic- 
ing the  faggoteers  of  Dalkeith.  They  are  doubtless  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  celebrated  Mr.  Baxter.  It  is 
said  that  a  friend  visiting  Baxter  at  tho  time  of  the 
Toleration  Act  found  him  in  great  depression,  not  to  say 
indignation,  on  the  subject ;  and  knowing  that  he  himself 
had  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  want  of  toleration, 
ventured  to  express  surprise.  "  Yes,"  said  the  aged  saint, 
"  but  I  was  in  the  right,  and  most  of  those  who  will  profit, 
"  by  this  are  in  the  wrong."  As  this  great  Nonconformist 
viewed  toleration,  so  do  some  at  least  of  the  Midlothian 
Liberals  regard  faggots.  Employed  for  the  purpose  of 
seating  Lord  Dalkeith  they  are  an  abomination ;  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  seating  Mr.  Gladstone  they  aa  e 
lawful  and  expedient. 

There  was,  however,  not  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  vari- 
ation with  which  the  art  of  manufacturing  voters  has  now 
been  applied.  It  struck  some  inventive  politician  that 
building  clubs  were  at  the  moment  popular  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  there  was  colour  for  the  erection  of  a  house  or 
lodging  hired  or  bought  of  a  building  Society,  even  if  not 
fully  paid  for,  into  an  electoral  qualification.  Accordingly,  no 
sooner  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  back  turned  than  they  set  to 
work.  A  site  was  obtained  just  outside  the  City  boundary, 
large  premiums  were  offeredto  contractors,  and  avast  body  of 
men  were  set  to  work  night  and  day  to  dig  the  foundations, 
and,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  rush  up  "  the  buildings.  These 
consist,  we  are  told,  of  some  eight  or  ten  sets  of  houses, 
arranged  in  flats,  sixteen  to  the  house,  and  to  be  paid  for 
in  a  series  of  years  by  the  occupants.  It  is  comforting  to 
those  who  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  human  misery,  and  who 
do  not  wish  even  faggoteers  to  expire  of  rheumatic  fever, 
to  learn  that  it  is  not  intended  that  these  devoted  admirers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  go  into  residence  at  once.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  that  their  abodes  shall  have  to-c  In  v 
— the  last  day  for  entry  on  the  valuation  roll  of  the  year — 
attained  a  certain  nominal  value,  and  occupation  may 
be  postponed  to  the  more  usual,  and  perhaps  more 
genial,  season  of  Whitsuntide.  The  erection  of  the 
dwellings,  as  at  least  by  courtesy  they  must  be  called, 
appears,  from  the  notices  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  papers,  and  which  have  some- 
times filtered  southwards,  to  have  been  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  amusement.  Enthusiastic  Liberals  have 
walked  out  on  the  Dairy  Road,  and  encouraged  the  work- 
men by  cheering  for  Mr.  Gladstone — an  interesting  display 
of  feeling  which  rather  reminds  one  of  the  manners  of  the 
stage  than  of  those  of  real  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  party  have  been  by  no  means  shy  of  frequenting 
the  same  spot.  They  have  pointed  out  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  sewage  farm,  we  are  told,  and  other 
constituents,  of  what  they  call  in  Scotland  the  amenity 
of  the  situation.  They  have  also  suggested,  and  certain 
recent  accidents  in  London  must  have  been  a  godsend 
to  them,  that  other  things  besides  rockets  can  sometime;; 
come  down  almost  as  quickly  as  they  go  up.  Cer- 
tainly building  operations  duiing  which  at  least  two 
unusually  severe  frosts  have  occurred  may  be  regarded 
with  some  little  suspicion.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
too,  that  unless  the  Tory  lawyers  of  Edinburgh  have  sin- 
gularly lost  their  cunning,  a  considerable  fight  will  be 
made  ^yer  the  qualification,  if  the  houses  are  not  actually 
fit  for  habitation  at  the  present  moment. '  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  many  more  than  the  requisite  number  of  occu- 
piers have  presented  themselves  for  these  in  some  re- 
spects scarcely  inviting  tenements.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
surprising  in  this,  for  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose 
that  the  attractions  of  the  "Asylum"  are  at  least  not 
below  the  value  at  which  their  promoters  put  them.  Great 
pennyworths  are  generally  to  be  secured  more  easily  at 
election  times  than  at  any  others  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is. 
fair  that  an  enthusiast  should  sit  at  an  easy  rent  when 
he  faces  the  inconveniences  and  possible  dangers  of  re- 
sidences run  up  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  and  in 
rather  less  time  than  would  usually  be  taken  in  the  mark- 
ing out  and  digging  of  their  foundations.  Meanwhile 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  agents  on  the  other 
side  are  idle.  The  new  valuation  roll  is  as  much  open 
to  them  as  it  is  to  their  opponents,  and  as  it  was  last, 
year.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  not  a  few  rent- 
charges,  joint-ownerships,  and  other  devices  for  the  multi- 
plication of  votes,  have  been  created  to  neutralize  the 
threatened  contingent  from  the  "Asylum,"  and  thus  in 
all  probability  the    proceeding  will  leave   parties  very 
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much  as  they  were.  While,  however,  it  may  have  no 
great  effect  ou  this  particular  contest,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  some  little  influence  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  system  of  faggot-voting.  As  a  mere  argument  to 
prove  that  both  parties  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  it 
is  of  no  great  importance,  because  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  never  was  faggoteering  employed  on 
such  a  scale  as  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  days  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  without  con- 
tradiction that  the  manufacture  of  qualifications  has  been  for 
some  time  going  on  merrily  in  certain  Northern  English 
counties,  which  are  to  be  assaulted  at  the  next  election  by 
Liberals.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  both  parties 
should  not  look  at  the  matter  on  its  merits ;  or  rather 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attack  on  it. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  here 
treating  only  of  what  may  be  called  bond  fide  faggots,  not 
of  fictitious  qualifications.  The  distinction  is  sometimes 
ignored,  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  sharp  one.  For  a  faggot 
vote  some  real  consideration  must  be  given,  though  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  vote,  and  not  the  value  received 
for  the  consideration,  is  the  object.  Votes  of  this  sort 
are  of  course  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  perhaps  as  perfectly  in  opposition  to  its 
spirit.  They  have  always  been  more  common  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  partly  because  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which,  under  the  more  feudal  conditions  of  Scotch 
law  and  custom,  they  can  be  fabricated  ;  partly  because  of 
the  tempting  manner  in  which  Edinburgh  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  small  county  constituencies ;  most  of  all 
perhaps  because,  the  number  of  electors  being  usually 
smaller  in  Scotland,  a  few  votes  are  of  more  importance 
there.  A  brisk  politician  can  do  a  good  day's  work  for 
his  party  in  the  Lothians,  Selkirkshire,  Roxburghshire, 
and  so  forth,  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Now  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  purchase  and  exercise  of  a 
faggot  vote,  when  it  is  dictated  by  actual  personal  zeal  for 
a  cause  or  party,  is  a  crime.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  sign 
of  an  active  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  evidence  of  a  failing  which  leans  rather 
to  the  side  of  virtue.  But  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Midlothian  show  in  practice — it  has  always  been  evident 
enough  in  theory — to  what  the  system  amounts.  Should  this 
"Asylum"  attemptsucceed,  active  electioneering  agents  have 
a  glorious  future  before  them.  The  older  plan  of  faggot- 
ing had  certain  disadvantages.  It  could  not  be  dishonestly 
carried  out  without  conduct  unpleasant  to  men  of  honour, 
and  it  could  not  be  honestly  carried  out  without  entangl- 
ing the  freeholds  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  a  manner 
which  even  an  ardent  politician  might  be  inclined  hardly 
to  relish.  The  new  plan  is  free  from  all  these  difficulties. 
All  large'  towns  have  a  disposition  to  overflow  into  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  those 
voters  who  inhabit  houses  of  the  lowest  electoral  value  is 
particularly  marked.  Modern  building  is  very  rapid,  and 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  capital  available  for  operations 
which  combine  the  advantages  of  a  tolerably  safe  and 
good  investment  with  a  certain  electoral  gain.  There  are 
plenty  of  towns  in  England  where  it  would  be  perfectly 
practicable  to  throw  a  solid  body  of  some  thousand  voters 
into  a  neighbouring  county  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that 
the  Ballot  interposes  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keeping 
the  voters  "straight";  but,  as  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  houses  would  be  made  cheap  and  attractive, 
and  the  payments  would  be  spread  over  a  great  number 
of  years,  self-interest  might  be  trusted*  to  make  tenants 
steady,  at  any  rate  at  the  particular  election  in  view  of 
which  the  faggots  were  created.  Elections  would  in  this 
way  become  a  mere  farce,  and  the  result  would  depend  on 
the  longest  purse  and  the  adroitest  management  as  di- 
rectly as  in  the  days  of  open  bribery.  Of  course  to  the  eye 
of  strict  justice  there  is  nothing  more  immoral  or  improper 
in  creating  160  votes  in  a  batch  than  in  creating  them 
singly.  The  result  is,  however,  more  startling  to  the 
general  eye,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  more  effect  on  the 
general  mind.  There  is  no  need  to  credit  the  promoters 
of  the  "  Asylum  "  with  the  long-sighted  design  of  making 
faggoting  impossible  in  the  near  future ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  their  smartness,  whether  it  succeed  or 
not  in  its  immediate  object,  may  have  that  effect. 


CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

THE  two  sides  that  are  proverbially  represented  in  most 
controversies  are  not  wanting  in  the  movement  which 
has  lately  been  set  on  foot  for  giving  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board  a  salary.  The  question  has  been 
raised  by  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  setting  forth  the 
growing  work  of  the  Board  and  the  consequent  import- 
ance of  its  commanding  the  entire  services  of  its  Chair- 
man. It  is  further  stated  that  he  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  exercise  a  more  efficient  control  over  the  expenditure 
and  work  of  the  Board,  and,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that 
the  position  of  the  Board  demands  that  it  should  be  placed 
on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  This  last  ai'gument  does  not  impress  us  as  very 
weighty.  If  the  London  School  Board  is  not  already 
respectable  enough  to  stand  comparison  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  it  is  not  clear  how  it  is  to 
become  so  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  devotes  2,oooZ.  a  year 
out  of  the  rates  to  the  payment  of  its  Chairman.  Sir 
Charles  Reed  will  be  Sir  Charles  Reed  still,  whether  he 
is  paid  or  unpaid ;  and  though  we  should  shrink  from  a 
task  so  invidious  as  that  of  comparing  him  with  Sir 
James  Hogg,  we  should  be  no  more  ready  to  do  so  than  we  are 
if  he  drew  an  official  income  of  the  same  amount.  It  is 
certainly  due  to  the  position  of  the  School  Board  that  its 
Chairman  should  not  be  without  a  decent  coat  to  his  back, 
and  that  his  shoes  should  uniformly  be  good  enough  to 
resist  bad  Aveather ;  but,  supposing  these  essentials  to  be 
provided  from  other  sources,  that  mysterious  debt  to  the 
position  of  the  Board  seems  to  be  discharged.  The  plea 
that  if  the  Chairman  had  a  salary  he  would  be  able  to 
exercise  a  more  efficient  control  over  expenditure  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistaken  estimate  of  what  it  is  that  leads 
to  expenditure.  If  a  good  deal  of  money  simply  slipped 
through  the  fingers  of  the  Board,  stricter  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  might  avail  to  check  the 
stream.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  London  School  Board  is 
costly  to  the  ratepayers,  it  is  costly  by  design  and  policy, 
not  by  carelessness.  If  it  wasted  pence,  a  Chairman 
always  on  the  watch  to  see  that  none  rolled  on  the  floor 
might  be  of  some  use.  But,  if  it  wastes  at  all,  it  wastes 
pounds,  and  the  Chairman  might  be  at  the  office  for  six 
hours  on  six  days  in  the  week  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
prevent  this.  He  could  only  make  the  intentions  of  the 
Board  economical  by  influencing  their  votes,  and  if  the 
Board  wish  to  save  money,  they  can  prove  their  desire  by 
their  votes  with  or  without  a  Chairman. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  argument  that,  if  the 
Board  had  the  entire  services  of  their  Chairman,  he  would 
be  able  to  exercise  more  efficient  control  over  their 
general  work.  Undoubtedly  there  is  force  in  this  rea- 
soning. A  permanent  Chairman  is  almost  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  any  committee,  and  it  is  contended  that 
if  he  were  paid  this  advantage  would  be  reaped  to  a  much 
larger  extent.  If  the  public  pay  for  fixed  and  constant 
service,  they  have  a  right  to  see  that  they  have  it ;  but 
the  knowledge  that  service  is  gratuitous  forces  them  to 
put  up  with  whatever  they  can  get.  Von  cannot  look  a 
gift  chairman  in  the  mouth  any  more  than  a  gift  horse.  It 
is  further  insisted  that  the  range  of  choice  would  be  wider. 
The  Board  are  not  obliged  to  choose  their  Chairman  from 
among  themselves.  They  may  elect  any  one  they  like,  and 
if  they  have  a  salary  to  offer,  they  might  hope  to  command 
the  services  of  many  capable  men  outside  who  could  not 
give  the  necessary  time  to  the  work  if  they  had  to  make 
their  living  in  some  other  way  at  the  same  time. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  much  of  the 
gain  that  is  anticipated  from  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
Chairman  has  already  been  realized  by  other  means.  The 
Board  has  an  exceedingly  able  Secretary  in  Mr.  Croad,  to 
whom  it  pays  i,2ooZ.  a  year.  When  the  duties  and  pay  of 
this  official  were  settled,  it  was  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  required  to  supply  that  element  of  continuous 
supervision  which  must  be  given  by  some  one,  but  may  be 
given  indifferently  either  by  a  Chairman  or  a  Secretary. 
It  is  not  alleged  that  this  arrangement  has  broken  down, 
that  Mr.  Croad  has  proved  incompetent  to  do  the  work 
assigned  to  him,  or  that  any  new  work  has  been  discovei'ed 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  Secretary. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Board  would  be  promoted  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Ceoad  ;  and  if  the  Chairman  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
are  highly  paid  officials,  the  salary  of  the  former  is  a 
clear  addition  to  the  expenditure,  without,  so  far  as  is 
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shown,  any  corresponding  addition  to  value  received.  The 
public  would  not  be  paying  for  fixed  and  constant  service 
which  they  now  do  not  get  and  then  would  get.  They 
would  be  paying  2,000?.  a  year  more  than-  at  present  for 
fixed  and  constant  service  which  they  already  to  a  large 
extent  possess,  although  in  a  different  form.  As  regards 
the  alleged  extension  of  the  range  of  choice,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  any  such  extension  would  be  secured,  or 
indeed  that  it  is  required.  As  a  rule,  it  is  more  reasonable 
that  the  Board  should  choose  its  Chairman  from  among 
its  own  members ;  and  if  a  large  salary  were  at- 
tached to  the  office,  it  would  be  more  than  ever  unlik  ely 
that  the  members  should  agree  to  pass  a  self-denying 
ordinance.  If  it  be  an  advantage  that  the  Chairman  should 
be  taken  from  outside,  the  Board  will  be  at  least  as 
ready  to  give  the  public  this  advantage  if  the  honour 
which  they  forego  for  themselves  is  of  no  money  value. 
Nor  in  the  case  of  the  London  School  Board  is  there  the 
slightest  danger  that  the  office  would  go  begging  because 
no  salary  was  attached  to  it.  India,  the  public  service, 
and  political  life  supply  a  constant  succession  of  men  of 
greater  or  less  eminence  who  from  one  cause  or  another 
have  their  time  very  much  on  their  hands,  and  are  only 
anxious  to  find  employment  for  it  which  they  can  at  least 
persuade  themselves  is  useful.  The  reason  which  prevents 
more  men  of  this  class  from  coming  forward  as  candidates 
for  membership  of  the  Board  is  not  their  inability 
to  give  their  labour  for  nothing,  but  their  dislike  to  the 
cost  and  burden  of  the  election.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  at  this  moment  the  Board  might  command  the 
exclusive  services  of  half-a-dozen  very  proper  Chairmen  if 
it  were  announced  that  Sir  Charles  Reed  had  resigned,  and 
that  his  successor  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  many  distinguished  names 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  memorial,  the  resolution 
ultimately  come  to  by  the  Board  seems  a  sound  one.  It 
is  "  inexpedient  that  the  Board  should  entertain  the  prayer 
"  of  the  memorial  "  until  some  evidence  has  been  shown 
that  the  present  distribution  of  the  work  between  the 
Chairman  and  the  Secretary  needs  to  be  revised,  or 
that  the  Board  is  unable  to  find  a  competent  Chair- 
man unless  it  is  prepared  to  pay  him.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  The  Board  are  the  persons  who  would 
suffer  most  directly  and  immediately  by  the  want  of 
paid  chairmanship  ;  and,  if  the  Board  had  applied  to  the 
Education  Department,  or  to  Parliament,  for  leave  to  pro- 
vide a  salary,  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural.  They 
might  or  might  not  have  been  able  to  make  good  their 
point ;  but  no  one  could  have  disputed  their  right  to 
raise  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  have  the 
general  public — which,  so  long  as  the  work  of  the  Board 
is  properly  done,  has  no  special  interest  in  the  machinery 
by  which  it  is  done — coming  forward  to  move  the  Board 
to  make,  for  its  own  interest,  a  change  the  convenience  of 
which  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  persons  most 
immediately  concerned.  If  the  Board  had  plainly  broken 
down  under  its  work,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
But,  so  long  as  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  system  of  unpaid 
chairmanship  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  demands 
made  on  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  urge  the  Board 
to  replace  it  by  a  system  of  which  nothing  is  certainly 
known  except  that  it  would  increase  the  expenses  of 
elementary  education  in  London  by  an  appreciable,  if  small, 
amount. 


CORNER  MEN. 

A SENTENCE  passed  this  week  by  Lord  Justice  Brett 
at  the  Manchester  Assizes  recalls  a  state  of  things 
which  it  was  hoped  had  altogether  passed  away.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  present  Government,  before  there  was 
an  Eastern  question  or  a  foreign  policy,  much  used  to  be 
heard  about  the  terror  in  which  Liverpool  and  other 
Northern  towns  were  kept  by  a  type  of  rnlliau  scarcely  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  The  "corner  man"  seemed  to  be 
superior  to  the  personal  motives  which  ordinarily  lead  to 
the  commission  of  violent  assaults.  He  seldom  rifled  his 
victim's  pockets  ;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  rather  for  the  sake 
of  the  violence  which  accompanied  the  robbery  than  from 
any  sordid  love  of  gain.  Nor  did  he  often  cherish  any 
personal  grudge  against  him.  The  name  which  the  class 
had  earned  for  itself  exactly  expressed  its  peculiar  tastes. 
The  corner  man  was  undiscriminating  in  his  assaults- 


He  took  people  as  they  came.  The  more  unoffending 
the  passer-by,  the  more  pleasure  he  felt  in  knocking 
him  down  and  kicking  him.  Some  five  or  six  years 
ago  these  cases  became  either  more  frequent  or  more 
brutal,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  genuine  desire  to  make 
an  end  of  them.  Unfortunately  the  public  got  hold  of  a 
wrong  notion  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
them.  It  was  assumed,  without  much  inquiry,  that 
what  was  needed  was  a  change  in  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment dealt  out  to  the  offenders.  This  was  a  natural  sup- 
position, in  so  far  that  it  was  only  reasonable  to  take 
for  granted  that  all  that  the  existing  law  could  do  to  sup- 
press crimes  of  this  sort  had  already  been  tried.  Accord- 
ingly, most  of  the  discussions  provoked  by  the  panic  went 
on  the  theory  that  penal  servitude  had  been  tried,  and  had 
been  found  to  have  no  terrors ;  and  the  substitute  commonly 
demanded  was  flogging.  The  mere  mention  of  the  lash 
being  enough  to  madden  a  certain  sect  of  philanthropists, 
the  controversy  soon  degenerated  into  a  wrangle  as  to 
whether  a  man  whose  ordinary  amusement  consisted  in 
kicking  a  stranger  who  had  done  him  no  harm  until  there 
was  only  just  enough  life  left  in  him  to  secure  the  as- 
sailant against  a  charge  of  murder  would  or  not  be 
brutalized  by  a  dozen  strokes  of  the  cat.  Long  before  this 
unprofitable  discussion  had  ended  people  had  got  tired  of 
the  whole  "question  ;  and  the  corner  men,  either  from  a 
desire  that  their  calling  should  not  occupy  too  large  a 
space  in  the  public  imagination,  or  because  some  of  their 
number  got  exceptionally  heavy  sentences,  became  more 
moderate  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  for  a  time 
withdrew  themselves  from  view.  The  trial  which  has 
suggested  this  retrospect  seems  to  show  that  this  retire- 
ment has  not  been  complete.  If  no  one  becomes  bad 
all  at  once,  it  is  plain  that  the  two  men  who  were  sen- 
tenced by  Lord  Justice  Brett  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude  are  not  novices  in  the  art.  Had  they  been  so, 
they  would  have  been  content  with  a  single  achievement 
in  a  single  night.  Instead  of  this,  they  knocked  down 
and  kicked  into  insensibility  three  men  in  the  space  of 
about  two  hours.  In  each  case  the  assault  was  perfectly 
unprovoked.  The  prisoners  had  no  grudge  to  avenge,  no 
gain  to  come  by.  The  sole  reason  they  had  for  kicking 
any  one  of  the  three  men  was  that  he  was  there  to  be 
kicked.  They  were  corner  men,  and  they  simply  did  as 
corner  men  are  wont  to  do. 

When  this  question  was  last  under  discussion,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  several  of  the  judges  that  the  reason  why 

;  these  crimes  were  committed  lay  presumably  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  punishment,  but  in  its  uncertainty.  In  cases 
of  murder,  the  criminal  has  two  chances  of  escape.  He 

i  may  never  be  identified,  or  the  evidence  maybe  insufficient 
to  convict  him.  In  cases  of  assault,  though  the  injury  in- 
flicted and  consequently  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  iDjurer 
is  little  less  than  in  cases  of  murder,  a  third  and  more 
encouraging  chance  is  added.  Ho  may  be  identified,  and 
the  evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  convict  him,  and  yet  he 
may  get  off  with  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  the  disposition  of  magistrates  to  deal 
summarily  with  offences  which  it  was  never  intended 
should  be  treated  in  this  way.  The  law  gives  them 
the  option  of  sending  men  accused  of  aggravated  assault 
for  trial,  or  sentencing  them  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
somewhat  longer  than  that  with  which  lesser  assaults  are 
punished.  It  is  probable  that  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  that  this  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  case  them- 
selves should  be  used  where  the  offence,  though  technically 
amounting  to  an  aggravated  assault,  is,  in  fact,  of  a  less 
serious  character.  The  magistrates  have  for  the  most 
part  interpreted  the  Act  in  a  much  wider  sense.  They 
have  even  invented  a  formula  which  they  seem  to  regard 
as  justifying  them  in  dealing  summarily  with  an  assault  of 
more  than  common  brutality.  They  say  that  the  offender 
richly  deserves  to  be  committed  for  trial,  and  that 
they  have  a  great  mind  to  give  him  his  deserts. 
Having  thus  satisfied  their  consciences,  they  proceed 
as  usual  to  pass  an  immediate,  and  therefore  a  light,  sentence 
on  him.  He  goes  away  to  prison  for  six  months,,  pro- 
bably observing  with  great  truth,  as  he  leaves  the  court, 
that  he  could  do  that  on  his  head  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  comes  out  the  same  man  as  he  went  in,  except  that 
enforced  abstinence  has  made  him  healthier.  There  is  no 
inducement  in  all  this  not  to  resume  his  old  calling.  He 
has  not  had  time  to  forget  its  delights,  and  his  old  com- 
rades are  probably  still  engaged  in  it.    The  result  is  that 

i  he  remains  a  corner  man  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and,  if 
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be  is  lucky,  never  comes  to  any  more  barm  tban  on  tbe 
occasion  wben  be  was  first  arrested. 

In  tbe  present  instance,  bappily  for  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  tbe  corner  men  flew  at  higher  game 
tban  ordinary.    If  they  bad  assaulted  a  man  of  their 
own  class,  they  might  very  possibly  have  now  been  resting 
from  their  labours  in  the  county  gaol,  with  tbe  prospect  of 
coming  out  again  into  tbe  pleasant  air  in  the  long  days  and 
genial  weather  of  J  uly.    Instead  of  this,  they  kicked  a 
solicitor.    The  indignation  of  the  magistrates  was  roused  ; 
the  case  was  sent  for  trial  at  the  assizes  ;  and,  instead  of 
tbe  ill-placed  benevolence  of  a  Justice  of  tbe  Peace,  the 
corner  men  were  confronted  by  the  wise  severity  of  Lord 
Justice  Brett.    There  can  be  little  question  that,  if  it  be- 
came universally  known  that  assaults  of  this  kind  were 
invariably  sent  for  trial,  and  that  the  sentence  in  case 
of  conviction  was  invariably  a  long  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude, the  trade  of  corner  man  would  rapidly  become  un- 
popular.   Revenge  is  sweet,  and  gain  is  sweet,  and  men 
will  risk  or  defy  penal  servitude,  as  they  will  risk  or 
defy  death  itself,  in  order  to  gratify  their  love  of  either. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  defy  penal 
servitude  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  half  mur- 
dering a  stranger  against  whom  they  bear  no  malice,  and 
from  whom  they  expect  to  gain  nothing.     The  crime 
has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  a  mere  brutalized  fove  of  in- 
flicting pain.     But  this  passion  would  be  kept  within 
bounds  if  tbe  gratification  of  it  inevitably  carried  with  it 
twenty  years  of  penal  servitude.  The  two  requisites  for  the 
complete  suppression  of  crimes  of  this  character  are  cer- 
tainty and  severity  of  punishment.    To  secure  the  first 
rests  with  the  magistrates ;  they  must  always  send  such 
cases  for  trial.     To  secure  the  second  rests  with  the 
judges  ;  they  must  always  visit  the  offence,  in  the  case  of 
conviction,  with  a  very  heavy  penalty.    If  either  magis- 
trates or  judges  are  found  to  disregard  their  plain  duty  in 
these  respects,  they  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  wiser  mind 
by  some  restriction  of  the  discretion  which  the  law  now 
gives  them. 


WHAT  IS  A  JINGO? 

IT  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  have  observed  the  course 
of  public  affairs  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  new  forces  are  at  work  which  tend  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  orthodox  political  parties.  Forty  years  ago 
the  distinction  between  Liberal  and  Conservative  in  England  was 
broad,  well  defined,  and  pregnant  with  meaning ;  while  Conti- 
nental Liberals  were  content  in  general  to  take  their  cue  from 
England.  Abroad  the  old  Liberalism  of  the  English  type  is  now 
at  a  discount.  In  Germany  Parliament  obeys  willingly  one  man 
in  whom  it  has  confidence.  In  the  works  of  one  of  the  ablest 
political  writers  whom  Germany  possesses — Professor  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke — the  development  of  a  Parliamentary  Liberal  after 
the  English  fashion  into  (to  call  a  new  thing  by  a  new  name)  a 
sort  of  Liberal  Absolutist  may  be  traced  by  any  reader.  In 
Italy  the  mass  of  political  men  appear  to  be  absolutely  without 
any  compass  to  guide  them,  and  Parliamentary  parties  are  in  a 
state  of  confusion  so  inextricable,  and  of  paralysis  so  complete,  that 
there  seems  at  times  no  way  of  restoration  except  by  means  which 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  discuss.  Even  in  France,  where  Parliamentary 
government  as  a  reality,  and  not  merely  as  a  misleading  name  for 
Parliamentary  publicity,  seems  to  have  the  best  chance  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  type  of  Liberal  has  wholly  changed  since  the  days  of 
the  July  Monarchy.  In  England  many  persons  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  foreign  affairs  were  put  out  of  the  question,  and  if  the  British 
Empire  were  a  matter  of  past  history,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  moderate  men  on  the  two  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not  change  places.  The  Tory  of  the  old  school  reposes  with 
other  historical  fossils ;  the  Radical  of  the  new  school  is  as  alien 
from  the  moderate  Liberal  as  he  is  from  the  moderate  Conserva- 
tive. The  moderate  Liberal  does  not  in  his  heart  wish  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  disestablished,  or  to  do  more  on  the  question 
of  the  land  than  remove  the  artificial  restrictions  which  prevent 
its  freer  circulation ;  though  what  he  may  consent  to  do  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  Radical  and  Nonconformist  alliance  is  another 
matter.  People  are  now  asking  themselves  afresh  the  question, 
What  are  the  genuine,  living  forces  now  opposed  to  one  another  in 
the  country,  the  forces  of  which  parties  should  be  always  the 
expression,  and  by  which  parties  are  in  the  long  run  compelled  to 
shape  themselves  ? 

In  home  affairs  the  problem  is  more  complicated  and  obscure  ; 
but  it  is  a  right  instinct  which  has  led  the  two  parties  to  stake 
their  fortunes  at  the  next  election  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  Taking  each  as  a  whole,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  last  three  years  aud  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  are 
different  in  their  aim,  their  spirit,  their  method,  and  their  result. 
This  is  felt  and  admitted  on  both  sides;  and  the  country  will 
before  long  be  called  on  to  say  which  it  likes  best.    It  can  only 


make  a  rough  estimate  whichever  way  it  answers ;  but  there  are 
persons  whom  a  rough  estimate  does  not  satisfy,  and  who  want  to 
get  a  clear  sight  of  the  principles  at  work  on  both  sides.  They 
want  to  study  a  little  more  fully,  not  only  those  poor  interpreters, 
the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  two  parties,  but  their  temper,  their 
mental  attitude,  their  bearing,  their  history,  their  general  dispo- 
sition and  character.  They  want,  above  all,  to  find  out  what  are 
the  influences  likely  to  tell  in  the  future,  and  how  far  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discriminate  aud  measure  them.  To  gain  these  ends  they 
will  do  their  best  to  clear  their  minds  of  prejudice,  and  they  will 
assiduously  frequent  the  society  and  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
men  of  all  parties,  from  the  Radical  who  thinks  the  British  Empire 
a  misfortune  which  cannot  too  soon  be  mended,  to  the  firmest 
believer  in  the  imperial  destiny  of  this  country. 

Chance  has  given  currency  to  a  word  which  possibly  mav 
one  day  become  as  widely  known  and  as  respectable  as  the  name 
of  Whig  or  Tory— the  word  "Jingo."    An  English  traveller 
abroad  is  said  to  have  been  not  long  ago  asked  the  question 
by  a  Continental  politician,    "Mais,  qu'est-ce  que  e'est  done, 
monsieur,  que  ce  Jingo  ?  "   His  own  ideas  on  the  matter  not  being 
very  clearly  defined,  he  made  answer,  with  delusive  playfulness, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  familiar  spirit.  The  epithet  is  now  used 
by  Liberal  speakers,  even  by  the  most  moderate  and  eminent  of 
them,  as  a  convenient  missile  to  fling  at  their  opponents,  and  by 
Radicals  it  is  applied  freely,  and  one  may  say  indiscriminately,  to  alL 
who  desire  to  maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  British  Empire. 
A  word  which  the  political  excitement  of  the  last  three  years  has 
engraved  so  deeply  in  people's  memories,  and  which  the  excitement 
of  the  next  elections  will  perhaps  fix  there  still  more  firmly,  cannot 
be  soon  forgotten  ;  and  even  if  it  does  not  attain  hereafter  to  the 
classic  dignity  of  the  two  names  cited  above,  its  place  in  history 
is  already  won.    But  then  what  is  a  Jingo  exactly  ?    Is  it  a  man 
who  believes  in  what  Lord  Derby  calls  "  gunpowder  and  glory," 
whatever  this  may  mean  ?    Is  it  a  man  who  wants  to  fight  every- 
body all  round,  if  such  a  man  there  be?    If  we  turn  to  that 
celebrated  refrain  which  has  given  currency  to  the  word,  and  which 
will  be  remembered  longer  than  many  verses  of  greater  lyrical 
value,  we  can  find  nothing  more  in  it  than  the  expression  of  a 
modest  firmness  and  self-reliance.    It  breathes  defence,  not 
defiance.    It  affirms  that  we  have  no  desire  for  war,  but  that, 
should  war  arise,  we  have  the  means  to  face  it.    This  temperate 
affirmation  is  clenched  with  an  oath,  reprehensible  indeed,  and  by 
no  means  refined,  but  far  less  objectionable  than  many  other  such 
words  that  we  unfortunately  hear  even  from  the  Liberal  working- 
man  as  we  walk  along  the  streets.    Since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
origin  of  the  word,  as  a  political  term,  which  explains  the  use 
made  of  it,  and  since  philology  has  no  key  by  which  to  unlock  its 
significance,  where  are  we  to  turn  for  an  explanation  ?    We  shall 
find  a  clue  in  the  policy  and  temper  of  the  men  who  use  it  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  see  that  Jingoism  comes  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  as  another  word  also  used  by  the  same  sort 
of  people  as  a  term  of  reproach — namely,  "  Imperialism."  And 
this  again  is  a  word  which  can  have  all  sorts  of  meanings  given  to 
it.  It  may  mean  a  policy  which  rests  on  the  mere  lust  of  conquest,  and 
which  wantonly  crushes  the  free  development  of  other  peoples,  or 
a  policy  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  some  nations  or  races  are  too 
young,  and  some  too  old,  to  dispense,  without  loss  to  themselves, 
of  the  government  or  guidance  or  protection  of  others  more  fortu- 
nately situated.  The  latter  policy  may  be  as  wise  and  beneficent 
as  the  former  is  criminal  and  destructive.  Juggling  with  words  of 
several  meanings  is  a  favourite  trick  of  demagogues.  They  know  that 
the  wits  of  a  popular  audience  are  not  sharp  enough  to  detect 
sleight-of-hand.  The  believer  in  the  one  sort  of  Imperialism  can 
always  be  charged  with  the  sins  of  the  other,  and  the  wars 
which  the  maintenance  of  every  Empire  or  State  from  time  to 
time  renders  necessary  form  the  peg  on  which  the  accusation  can 
be  hung.  The  reproach,  however,  which  may  attach  to  the  word 
Jingo  has  not  deterred  many  persons  from  adopting,  and  even  from 
glorying  in  it.  Such  persons  are  much  more  numerous  than  might 
be  supposed,  and  the  Imperial  policy  which  they  support  is  not 
the  result  of  any  explosion  of  feeling,  but  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  adopted  after  mature  deliberation.  Their  opinions 
may  have  the  same  interest  to  those  who  think  them  most 
foolish  and  wicked  which  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  Non- 
conformists have  to  those  who  uphold  the  Church  of  England. 
Their  policy,  whatever  one  may  think  of  it,  is  a  fact  and  a  power, 
and  therefore  should  neither  be  ignored  nor  misrepresented.  We 
heard  much  a  few  years  ago  of  the  philosophical  Radical — he  was 
then  a  phenomenon  to  be  studied — and  if  he  had  now  as  much 
influence  in  the  country  as  the  unphilosophical  Radical  has, 
we  should  continue  to  study  him.  On  the  same  ground,  if  on 
no  other,  it  is  worth  while  to  set  forth,  as  best  we  may,  the  senti- 
ment and  policy  of  the  Jingo,  which  we  take  to  be  no  more  than 
the  antithesis,  in  foreign  and  Imperial  matters,  of  the  sentiment 
and  policy  of  the  average  Radical. 

The  Jingo  reasons  as  follows.  "  Wisely  or  not,  we  have  got  a 
world-wide  empire.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  if, 
a  century  or  two  ago,  we  had  resisted  the  impulses  which  led  us 
to  cross  the  oceans.  It  is  true  that,  had  we  done  so,  the  United 
States — that  ideal  of  the  anti-Jingo — would  never  have  been 
founded.  It  is  true  that  India  would  probably  have  been,  and 
would  be  now,  either  the  prey  to  chronic  anarchy  or  else  under 
the  rule  of  those  to  whom  the  justice  and  honesty  of  English  ad- 
ministration would  seem  a  foolish  and  puritanic  scrupulosity.  It 
is  true  that,  from  the  mere  fact  of  over-population,  we  should 
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long  ago  have  been  forced  to  keep  down  our  numbers  by  cutting- 
one  another's  throats.  But  these  and  other  results  of  a  stay-at- 
home  policy  are  matters  of  speculation.  The  fact  is  that,  whether 
■wickedly,  or  by  a  blind  chance,  or  providentially,  we  are  now  the 
owners  of  an  empire  to  which  the  ODly  parallel  which  can  be 
found  in  history  is  that  of  Rome,  and  which  in  certain  respects  is 
an  empire  still  more  wonderful  and  imposing.  This  we  consider 
to  be  an  achievement  of  which  we  may  fairly  be  proud.  We  know 
■well  what  labour  and  danger  and  responsibility  it  involves  ;  but  to 
what  end  has  a  race  been  endowed  with  the  toughness,  the 
activity,  the  enterprise,  and  the  stability  which  appear  to  charac- 
terize the  English  race,  if  it  is  to  shrink  from  work  which  involves 
labour  and  danger  and  responsibility  ?  By  no  act  of  our  own, 
but  by  the  working  of  historical  laws,  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race,  especially  in  Asia,  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  must  be  either 
a  prey  to  the  spoiler  or  governed  and  protected  by  a  strong  Power. 
There  is  no  Power  on  earth  except  England  which  possesses 
the  strength  and  the  goodwill  needed  to  rule  these  nations  rightly. 
We  have  no  longer  the  choice  whether  to  go  there  or  not ;  we  are 
there ;  we  are  pledged  to  govern  and  defend  them.  Those  who 
deride  an  imperial  policy  in  England  show  about  as  much  sense 
as  those  who  should  recommend  an  imperial  policy  to  Belgium  or 
Switzerland.  Such  a  policy  is  dictated  by  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  and  by  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  those  millions 
who  without  us  would  be  plunged  into  sufferings  without  measure 
or  end.  These  considerations  are  decisive,  even  if  conquest,  if  the 
getting  of  an  empire,  were  the  wicked  thing  which  you  say  that 
it  is.  But  this  again  we  deny.  There  are  just  and  there  are 
unjust  conquests.  You  Radicals  are  fond,  when  talking  of  Tory 
landowners,  of  saying  that  the  soil  is  a  natural  monopoly,  that  no 
man  has  an  absolute  right  to  it,  and  that  those  who  use  it  ill  may 
fairly  be  made  to  surrender  it  to  those  who  will  use  it  well.  On 
such  grounds  you  yourselves  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk  from  Europe.  It  is  only  when  your  own  country, 
during  a  Conservative  administration,  acts  on  this  principle  that 
it  becomes  immoral.  The  United  States  were  founded  and  have 
grown  through  a  stronger  and  more  gifted  race  taking  away  the 
soil  from  an  inferior  one,  and  by  killing  oft'  the  occupiers  by  the 
sword,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  the  brandy -bottle.  Our  own  country 
became  what  it  is  through  Teutonic  invaders  conquering  and  rob- 
bing, as  you  would  call  it,  a  Celtic  population,  and  being  in  its  turn 
conquered  and  robbed  by  Normans.  It  was  thus  that  the  Hebrews, 
Jingoes  in  those  days  to  the  core,  won  for  themselves  the  laud 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  it  was  thus,  to  go  back  to  a  yet 
remoter  time,  that  the  Indo-Germanic  race  made  its  way  to  Europe  ; 
it  was  thus  that  the  Roman  Empire,  notwithstanding  the  crimes 
which  too  often  marked  its  history,  secured  for  ages  comparative 
order  and  good  government  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world  ;  it  was  thus  that  every  State  now  standing  in  the 
world  has  been  built  up.  In  denouncing  as  immoral  the  instincts 
that  lead  men  to  seek  adventure,  to  brave  difficulty  and  danger, 
to  fight  if  need  be,  to  conquer,  to  rule,  to  be  honoured  and  followed 
by  others,  you  are  only  saying  that  no  nation  ever  became  great 
except  by  immoral  means,  for  without  these  instincts  no  nation  ever 
did  become  great.  Say  what  you  will,  you  cannot  get  out  of  this 
dilemma.  That  race  must  predomiuate  in  the  world  which,  after 
making  provision  for  a  vigorous  national  life  at  home,  has  the  most 
surplus  population,  energy,  enterprise,  and  talent  to  spare.  If  you 
said  that  we  must  take  care  to  predominate  to  the  welfare  and  not 
to  the  detriment  of  others,  well  and  good  :  but  you  say  that  we 
should  not  predominate  at  all.  You  go  about  apologizing  for  the 
greatness  of  your  country.  When  in  office  you  made  such  an 
impression  on  foreign  statesmen  that  they  ignored  you  alto- 
gether, except  on  one  occasion  to  make  you  pay  them  for 
allowing,  through  mere  feebleness  of  will  and  inability  to  see 
how  your  acts  would  be  regarded  abroad,  a  ship  to  leave  an 
English  port  to  prey  upon  their  commerce,  and  on  another 
occasion  to  obtain  the  cheap  renown  of  giving  you  a  slap  in  the 
face.  Your  return  to  office  may  be  the  signal  for  a  war  vaster 
and  more  terrible  than  any  which  the  world  has  seen.  And  for 
this  reason.  Half  the  Continent  is  only  watching  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  spring  at  the  throat  of  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  that,  should  a  favourable  occasion  arise,  Frauce  and 
Russia  will  attack  Germany.  Against  this  danger  the  Austro- 
German  alliance  has  been  formed.  It  is  very  possible  that  Italy 
might  be  drawn  into  the  conflict ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  Eastern  question  would  again  enter  into  an  acute  stage,  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  would  be  finally  broken  up,  and  that  the  whole 
South-East  of  Europe  andagreat  part  of  Asia  would  be  plunged  into 
anarchy.  These  are  no  remote  dangers  ;  already  one  can  almost 
see  the  writing  on  the  wall.  You  charge  us  with  being  indifferent 
to  human  life  and  human  suffering.  It  is  to  save  life  and  to 
prevent  suffering  that  we  wish  to  keep  out  of  office  men  pledged 
to  the  effacement  of  England.  We  know  what  stuff  you  are  made 
of;  we  know  how  you  have  acted  in  the  past.  The  belief  that 
a  Liberal  Administration  would  be  neutral  in  a  European  war  is  a 
direct  encouragement  to  intending  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The 
belief,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  war  wantonlv 
begun  by  any  European  Government,  England  would  take  an 
active  part  against  the  aggressors,  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  restrain  Powers  which  harbour  aggressive  intentions,  and 
to  stave  off,  and  perhaps,  through  delaying  it,  to  prevent  alto- 
gether, a  catastrophe  which  no  humane  and  reasonable  person  can 
think  of  without  dismay. 

"  We  belong,  where  the  British  Empire  is  concerned,  to  no 
party.   To  maintain  it  intact  and  to  prevent  the  seeds  of  its  future  j 


of  the  roulette- tables  as  soon  as  it  opened,  and  placed  nine 
napoleons  (the  maximum)  on  number  13,  with  as  many  other  coins 
as  the  rules  permit  en  cheual,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  square  which 
encloses  the  number.  For  three  consecutive  times  13  came  up, 
and  the  fortunate  youth  informed  the  company  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  Ventimiglia,  (where  the  Italian  Custom-house  examines 
luggage),  had  dreamed  of  13,  and  had  returned  to  back  his 
fortune. 

This  story  gives  an  example  of  a  characteristic  which  exists  in 
most  human  hearts,  and  which  roulette  brings  to  the  surface.  We 
are  all  fetichists  at  the  bottom,  and  are  influenced  by  purely  irra- 
tional superstitions.  Thus  one  man  will  persist  in  backing  the 
number  of  the  ticket  which  he  receives  for  his  umbrella  ;  another 
notices  the  number  of  the  garden-seat  on  which  he  sits  beside  the 
Mediterranean ;  a  third  has  in  a  pocket  a  little  piece  of  the 
rope  with  which  some  suicide  hanged  himself.  Others  have  odd 
ways  of  staking  their  money.  A  man  will  lay  down  a  bank-note 
on  blank  at  Trente  et  Quarante,  and  then  rush  to  the  end  of  the 
:  room  that  he  may  not  hear  the  words  of  doom  pronounced  by  the 
j  croupier.    At  Trente  et  Quarante  these  words  are  exciting  enough. 


dissolution  being  sown  we  would  gladly  support  either  party 
against  the  other.  We  think  at  the  present  moment  that 
the  Conservative  party  is  more  likely  to  do  this  work  than 
you,  who  revile  us  as  Jingoes,  are ;  and  therefore — reserving 
our  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  particular  measures  of  policy 
— we  at  present  support  the  Conservative  party.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  Liberal  should  not  be  a  Jingo  also;  and 
whoever  should  convert  the  Liberal  party  to  Jingoism  would 
confer  as  great  a  benefit  on  that  party  as  he  would  on  the 
country  at  large.  We  believe  we  make  no  mistake  in  say- 
ing that,  besides  those  members  of  the  party  who  have  openly 
avowed  themselves  in  foreign  affairs  supporters  of  the  Government 
rather  than  of  the  Opposition,  there  are  in  the  Liberal  ranks  not  a 
few  disguised  Jingoes.  It  may  be  that  a  Liberal  Government  in 
office  would  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt  the  policy  which 
it  has  decried  in  Opposition.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could 
happen  during  the  lifetime  of  the  two  men  of  most  genius  and 
authority  in  the  party.  As  matters  stand,  the  Jingo,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  Liberal  and  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  must  on 
foreign  questions  act  with  the  Conservatives." 

Some  such  statement  as  this  is  what  a  Jingo  would  have  to  make 
if  called  on  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  There  is 
much  in  it  which  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  can  subscribe 
to  without  hesitation.  Parts  of  it  may  appear  exaggerated,  the 
fruit  of  imaginative  hopes  and  fears.  What  makes  it  desirable  to 
state  it  clearly  and  fully  is  that  it  is  held  firmly  by  a  large  number 
of  people. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  GAMBLING. 

"  SPHERE  is  truth  in  wine,"  says  the  maxim  which  the  wisdom 
—  of  the  world  owes  to  the  wit  of  Alcanis.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  there  is  truth  in  the  card-table,  or  in  the  wheel  of 
roulette,  or  rather  that  these  things  are  touchstones  of  the  cha- 
racter of  men  or  women.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  it  is  no 
longer  easy  to  watch  people  as  they  frankly  display  their  natures 
and  tempers,  their  courage  and  cowardice,  under  the  stress  of  good 
or  bad  fortune.  Once  every  gentleman's  house  had  these  touch- 
stones ;  the  table  for  ombre,  or  quadrille,  or  whist,  or  (when  cards 
were  under  the  ban  of  law)  the  E.  0.  table,  where  a  game  was 
played  which  needs  some  explanation.  A  circular  table  was 
divided  by  rays  which  spread  from  a  small  circle  in  the  centre. 
Each  division  was  marked  with  the  letters  E  and  0  alternately. 
The  gamblers  placed  their  stakes  in  these  divisions,  a  little  totem 
was  spun  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  ran  out,  and  fell  either  into 
a  division  marked  0  or  marked  E.  The  bank  paid  people  who 
had  staked  on  the  lucky  letter,  and  raked  in  the  gold  of  the  unfor- 
tunates who  had  backed  the  wrong  vowel.  The  simple  nature  of 
this  sport  proves  how  keen  our  ancestors  were  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  significant  pleasures  which  we  now  neglect.  The  moral 
Teuton  has  shut  up  the  palaces  of  Truth  at  Baden  and  Homburg, 
and  it  is  only  the  austere  Prince  of  Monaco  who  allows  the  heirs 
of  M.  Blanc  to  try  the  character  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Here  Japanese,  Russians,  Spaniards,  English,  French,  and 
Americans  still  display  the  seamy  sides  of  their  nature  to  public  in- 
spection. In  the  rooms  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  an  air  not  wholly  fresh  or 
pure,  the  consumptive  patients  of  Meutone  and  Cannes  pass  feverish 
hours.  Round  Monte  Carlo  quite  a  legend  of  gamblers'  adven- 
tures have  grown,  and  the  people  tell  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  good 
and  bad  luck,  of  failure  and  success,  of  croupiers,  and  the  thieves 
who  pick  up  orphan  and  neglected  stakes,  and  who  are  called  les 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  Riviera  is  a  kind  of  hothouse  of  the  gambling  passion, 
which  flourishes  among  rich  and  idle  people,  as  the  palms  and 
the  lemon-tree3  flourish  in  the  southern  sun.  The  sight  of  all  the 
gold  and  banknotes,  scattered  as  profusely  as  if  they  were  mere 
theatrical  properties,  on  the  tables  of  Monte  Carlo,  fosters  rapacity 
and  greed.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ordinary  moralist's  view  of  the 
matter.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  people  who  are  not  at  all  avaricious 
are  often  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  play.  That  temptation 
really  appeals  to  men's  vanity.  They  believe  iu  their  own  luck, 
and  are  eager  to  throw  a  main  with  Dame  Fortune.  Many 
tales  are  always  being  told  at  Monte  Carlo  about  her  caprices. 
Six  vears  ago,  for  example,  a  young  man  went  up  to  one 
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As  most  people  know,  the  croupier  deals  out  one  row  of  cards  for  | 
rouge,  and  stops  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  thirty-one  ;  and  another  1 
row  of  cards  is  dealt  for  noire  in  the  same  way.  The  row  which 
reaches  thirty-one  by  the  lower  number  of  points  is  the  winner. 
It  is  ou  record  that  rouge  once  made  thirty-two,  an  extremely  good 
point ;  that  twenty-four  had  been  dealt  for  noire,  and  that  then  seven 
aces  in  succession  were  laid  down,  making  noire  the  gainer  with 
thirty-one.  The  disappointment  of  the  backers  of  rouge 
may  be  imagined.  It  is  odd  that,  among  all  the  despe- 
rate people  who  shoot  themselves  at  Monte  Carlo,  not  one 
has  spared  a  bullet  for  the  croupier  who  deals  out  destiny. 
Very  lately  some  traveller  chanced  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
lonely  American  shanty.  No  one  answering,  the  traveller  entered, 
lie  saw  a  dead  man  sitting  at  a  card-table,  with  the  blue  mark  of 
a  bullet-wound  in  his  forehead.  The  murder  was  easily  ex- 
plained. The  dead  man  held  four  aces  in  his  stiffened  hand. 
Opposite  him  on  the  rough  log-table  lay  four  kings,  with  which 
his  opponent  bad  hoped  to  win,  and,  being  met  with  four  aces, 
had  taken  a  hasty  revenge.  Now  confirmed  gamblers  believe 
religiously  in  the  good  and  bad  effect  which  certain  croupiers 
exercise  on  their  fortunes.  One  croupier  always  deals  in  such  a 
way  that  there  are  no  regular  "  runs  "  or  series,  not  even  a  run  of 
alternate  blacks  and  reds.  Another  is  a  more  fortunate  croupier  ; 
when  hi.j  hand  is  in,  "  runs"  are  not  infrequent.  As  the  dream  of 
the  gambler  is  to  back  a  run  and  see  his  capital  doubled  at  every 
coup,  this  croupier's  luck  is  eagerly  followed,  and  he  receives 
elegant  presents  of  cigars  and  champagne.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  these  observances  are  as  purely  superstitious  as  the  red 
man's  dance  round  his  red  cedar-tree.  Croupiers  know  the  value 
of  their  place  too  well  to  try  the  trick  of  substituting  arranged 
packs  of  cards  for  those  of  the  direction,  and  theories  of  their  luck 
are  wholly  fantastic. 

Croupiers  do  not  seem  more  interesting  than  bank  clerks  to  the 
world  at  large ;  but  their  ways  and  their  society  have  a  kiud 
of  fascination  for  confirmed  gamblers.  They  know  many  stories 
of  Fortune's  freakishness — for  example,  of  the  curious  absence  of 
the  number  17  at  Homburg,  which  ruined  the  half  of  gambling 
Europe.  For  ten  days,  at  a  certain  roulette  table,  17  never  came 
up,  never  took  its  turn  with  its  thirty-live  brethren.  The  strange 
news  was  telegraphed  to  Baden  Baden  and  Ems,  and  the  public  ' 
crowded  to  Iloinburg  to  back  17,  "  which  must  come  up  soon,  you 
know,"  as  people  say.  Few  people  could  wait  till  1 7  did  emerge, 
and  the  bank  in  consequence  of  this  craze  did  a  really  good  busi- 
ness. It  i3  an  amusing  trait  in  the  natural  history  of  the  croupier 
that  the  functionaries  of  the  card-tables  are  much  greater  men  than 
their  comrades  of  the  roulette-table.  The  former  are  messieurs, 
the  latter,  simply  homnies.  In  private  life  they  are  often  good 
friends  enough,  but  their  wives  do  not  visit  each  other.  When  he 
is  not  spinning  the  little  ball  or  dealing  out  the  cards,  the  croupier 
often  has  some  respectable  trade,  which  he  exercises  at  home  ;  he 
is  a  tailor,  a  waiter,  perhaps  a  fencing-master.  Bather  a  good 
story  is  told  of  the  impassiveness  of  the  croupiei-.  It  was  at  Baden- 
Baden,  between  Sadowa  and  Sedan ;  th6  ruler  of  Germany  was 
walking  in  one  of  the  alleys  with  the  Emperorof  France.  The  crowd 
had  deserted  the  tables  to  stare  at  these  great  monarchs.  Some 
one  asked  the  senior  croupier,  le  pcre  Martiu,  why  he  did  not  take 
a  holiday  and  see  the  crowned  heads.  "  King  William  we  are 
always  seeing/'  said  the  old  man, "  he  is  no  novelty  here."  "  And 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  ?" — "  Ah,  the  Emperor,  he  still  owes  the 
bank  twenty-live  louis." 

The  bank  in  M.  Blanc's  time  was  not  the  impersonal  thing 
which  we  presume  it  is  to-day.  There  was  a  whole  legend  about 
the  eccentricities  of  M.  Blanc.  Once  a  ruined  player  forced  his 
way  into  the  bedroom  of  the  banker,  and  asked  for  10,000  francs. 
M.  Blanc  replied  that  he  must  consult  his  partners.  The  gambler 
then  locked  the  bedroom  door,  and  began  to  hammer  a  great  nail 
into  the  wall.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  in 
a  rage.  "  Why,  I  mean  to  hang  you  to  this  nail,  unless  you  open 
that  bureau  and  pay  the  10,000  francs,"  said  the  other,  still  ham- 
mering. There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pay  the  money.  M. 
Blanc  had  his  superstitions,  like  his  patrons ;  and,  when  he  was 
at  Monte  Carlo,  played  "  patience  "  all  day,  to  judge,  by  the  results, 
how  his  other  banks  were  prospering  in  German}'.  He  once 
played  himself  at  Homburg.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  Mine. 
Blanc  had  come  out  into  the  gardens  without  a  sun-umbrella.  She 
bought  a  very  pretty  one,  which  cost  four  louis  ;  and  M.  Blanc, 
who  hated  paying  away  small  sums,  tried  to  win  back  the  expense 
at  the  card-table.  He  would  not  take  the  chair  which  one  of  the 
servants  hastened  to  offer  him.  He  put  down  two  louis  on  noire, 
won,  then  lost,  after  many  losses  took  a  seat,  and  stayed  at  the 
tables  till  they  closed.  By  that  time  the  umbrella  had  cost  91,000  ' 
francs.  From  this  veracious  anecdote  we  gather  that  M.  Blanc  would  1 
have  made  a  thoroughly  bad  gambler.  A  good  gambler  backs  his  ; 
good  luck  with  courage,  and  leaves  off  playing  when  he  is  not  in 
the  vein.  A  bad  gambler  has  no  pluck  when  he  is  winning,  but 
backs  his  bad  luck  with  desperate  tenacity^.  M.  Blanc  had  all  the  1 
courage  of  the  Chevalier  du  Barri,  the  worthy  uncle  of  Mr.  Barry 
Lyndon.  The  usual  maximum  at  the  card-table  is  12,000  francs, 
beyond  which  sum  a  player  may  not  increase  his  stake.  The  great 
Garcia,  that  hero  of  Spain,  found  these  limits  (which  make  the  ; 
fortuno  of  the  bank,  for  they  stop  all  martingales,  or  systems  of 
doubling)  too  narrow  for  his  genius.  He  asked  31.  Blanc  to  let  ! 
him  raise  the  maximum  to  6o,oco  francs,  to  which  the  banker 
courteously  assented.  In  a  few  weeks  the  victorious  Garcia 
borrowed  a  few  louis  from  the  bank  to  take  hiiu  back  to  Paris.  ' 
M.  Blanc,  if  we  may  believe  M.  des  Perrieres,  to  whom  we  owe 


much  of  this  biographical  information,  had  a  genius  for  advertise- 
ment. In  Monaco,  as  in  many  other  towns  on  the  Biviera,  a  rite 
is  performed  on  Good  Friday  which  draws  great  crowds,  but  too 
closely  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  spring  festival  of  Adonis  in 
ancient  Greece.  M.  Blanc  seized  the  opportunity,  and  placarded 
Nice  with  advertisements  in  these  terms : — 

Ville  de  Monaco. 
Grande  Procession  Allegorique. 
A  l'Occasion  du  Vexdredi-Saint 
II  n'y  aura  qu'un  Demi-Kefait. 

That  is  to  say,  on  Good  Friday  the  bank  would  only  take  half  of  its 
usual  advantages, 

A  place  like  Monte  Carlo,  full  of  money,  and  full  of  dupes, 
naturally  attracts  gentlemen  who  correct  the  errors  of  Fortune  in 
ways  more  or  less  ingenious.  A  certain  Comte  de  Montvilliers 
has  left  a  legendary  fame.  At  Wiesbaden  he  found  out  a  way  of 
stopping  the  gas  by  which  the  rooms  were  lighted.  He  laid  his 
plans  well,  in  a  moment  all  was  dark,  and  the  Count  was  off  with 
an  armful  of  banknotes,  and  as  much  gold  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Alcmseonidte  carried  from  the  treasure-house  of  Croesus.  Next 
night  the  rooms  were  lighted  with  lamps.  Montvilliers,  who  was 
an  intelligent  bandit,  changed  his  method.  He  managed  to  sneak 
under  a  divan  in  the  rooms,  and  stayed  there  when  all  the  com- 
pany and  the  croupiers  had  departed.  When  all  was  darkness  and 
silence  he  crept  out,  lighted  a  dark  lantern,  and  uncovered  the 
roulette  table.  With  a  pair  of  pincers  he  gently  tightened  the 
wires  of  all  the  red  compartments,  so  that  the  roulette  ball  could 
not  easily  enter  them.  Next  day  he  backed  black,  and  naturally 
with  success.  But  a  judicious  croupier  had  marked  the  run  on 
black,  and  examined  the  roulette  wheel.  Without  saying  any- 
thing, he  reversed  at  night  the  arrangement  of  Montvilliers,  who 
next  day  lost  all  he  had  gained  by  resolutely  backing  his  favourite 
black.  Scoundrels  who  have  not  the  nerve  for  these  heroic 
measures  watch  the  tables  and  sweep  up  the  stray  money 
of  the  unobservant.  It  has  happened  to  us  to  detect  an 
amateur  thus  removing  our  stake  to  another  colour,  where  the 
amateur  proved  unsuccessful.  One  of  these  scoundrels  hit  on  a 
really  happy  thought.  A  player  had  left  a  large  sum  of  gold  on 
red,  where  it  was  doubled  and  doubled  again.  Two  louis  rolled 
off,  undetected  by  the  owner,  to  the  marked  off  space  called  envers, 
where  they  prospered,  and  became  twenty-four  louis.  A  thief 
who  was  looking  on  knew  this,  and  the  head  croupier  was  also 
well  aware  of  it,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  robber.  But  the 
latter  succeeded.  Sidling  up  to  the  real  owner  of  the  money,  he 
said,  "  Sir,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  I  have  twenty-four  louis 
on  the  envers  ;  I  dare  not  take  them  up,  for  my  father-in-law  has 
just  entered  the  room,  and  I  have  promised  him  that  I  will  never 
play."  The  other  bowed  politely,  raked  in  his  own  twenty-four 
pieces  of  gold,  and  shortly  afterwards  presented  them  to  the 
ingenious  guardian  of  orphan  moneys. 

We  may  leave  the  topic  of  modern  playing  at  public  tables  with 
a  piece  of  invaluable  advice,  borrowed  from  M.  des  Perrieres:  — 
"  C'est  de  ne  jamais  aller  au  jeu  avec  la  femme  que  Ton  aime,  et 
d'eviter  meme  d'y  aller  avec  celles  que  Ton  n'aime  pas." 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN'S  ADDRESS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM,  which  less  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  "  Church  and  King"  riots,  was  known  as  a  stronghold  of 
Toryism  and  of  the  Established  Church,  has  been  no  less  conspicuous 
of  late  years  as  a  centre  of  Liberalism  and  Dissent.  But  it  has  not 
been  one-sided  in  its  religious  liberalism.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  for  many  years  held  an  influential  position  there,  and  a  cus- 
tom grew  up  among  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  of 
holding  an  annual  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  some  distin- 
guished personage,  clerical  or  lay,  is  asked  to  preside  and  deliver 
a  public  address.  This  year  they  not  unnaturally  requested 
Cardinal  Newman  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  he  accordingly 
addressed  them  last  Tuesday  evening,  taking  for  his  subject  the 
change  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  towardsRoman  Catholics 
which  has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  choice  of 
subject  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  No  reader  of  the 
Apologia — to  say  nothing  of  his  earlier  works — can  be  unaware 
that  Cardinal  Newman,  like  most  men  of  genius,  has  always 
shown  himself  very  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellows.  It 
was  evidently  a  keen  distress  to  him  personally,  over  and  above 
what  he  felt  as  an  insult  to  his  religion,  when,  amid  the  frenzy  of 
the  Papal  Aggression  scare,  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gravely  described  what  were  in  fact  the  cellars  of  the  Birmingham. 
Oratory  as  "  underground  dungeons  from  which  no  shrieks 
could  be  heard,"  or  when,  as  he  now  tells  us,  in  a  village 
he  knew  of,  "  it  was  prophesied  that,  if  the  Papists  got  the 
upper  hand,  the  streets  would  flow  with  blood."  Nor  can  any 
oca  reasonably  blame  him  for  smarting  under  the  misjudgments 
and  appreciating  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  no  less 
foolish  and  wrong  to  ignore  public  opinion  than  slavishly  to  defer 
to  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  "  the  good  opinion  of  others — 
their  respect,  their  good  wishes,  their  sympathy,  their  kindness — 
is  a  very  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  gain."  Cardinal  Newman 
may  therefore  pardonably  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  contrast 
between  the  sort  of  welcome  accorded  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  by 
Englishmen  in  1850,  which  however  was  partly  the  Cardinal's 
own  fault,  and — as  he  modestly  phrases  it—"  their  conduct  to- 
wards us  now."    He  was  no  doubt  thinking,  though  he  does  not 
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expressly  say  so,  of  the  very  different  reception  given  to  himself 
last  year  when  he  returned  from  Rome  with  the  same  scarlet 
mantle  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  indeed  he  does  speak  warmly  of  "  the 
abounding  marks  of  good  will "  he  has  of  late  years  and  now  again 
recently  received  from  his  countrymen.  Their  respect  for  him  will 
not  be  lessened  by  knowing  how  sincerely  he  values  it,  though  his 
life  bears  witness  that  it  weighs  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when 
any  question  of  conscientious  conviction  is  at  stake.^  But  the  main 
purport  of  this  address  is  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
so  marked  a  change  in  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  not  towards 
himself  personally,  but  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  body  gener- 
ally, and  he  specifies  three  leading  reasons  for  the  happier  rela- 
tions which  now  prevail  between  followers  of  the  rival  creeds.  _ 

There  is  first  of  course  the  psychological  law  of  reaction  which, 
especially  when  "a  kind-hearted  people  like  Englishmen  have 
gone  mad,"  would  make  the  violence  of  act  and  word  displayed  at 
the  time  of  the  Papal  Aggression  eventually  turn  against  itself, 
''and  then  a  generous  feeling  would  come  over  them  that  perhaps 
they  had  been  too  hard  upon  us."  But  closely  connected  with  this 
there  was  a  second  reason  for  the  change  in  the  discovery  that  "  their 
alarm  somehow  had  been  unnecessary,"  and  that  the  measures  to 
which  it  had  given  rise  were  useless  as  well  as  unjust.  The  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  haste  and  repealed  at  leisure,  was  vexatious 
and  offensive  to  those  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  but  it  could  have  no 
practical  effect  without  proceeding  to  direct  persecution,  and  of 
that  there  was  no  idea.  But  the  third  and  most  important  reason, 
to  which  the  Cardinal  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  address, 
is  of  a  more  positive  kind.  There  was,  he  says,  "  a  great  misunder- 
standing," which  has  been  removed  partly  from  the  very  conse- 
quence which  was  then  anticipated  and  dreaded  having  actually 
followed,  that  is,  from  the  numerous  conversions  which  have  since 
taken  place.  But  here  the  Cardinal  must  alio  w  us  to  interpose  a  remark. 
There  had  been,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his  own  example 
and  writings,  a  great  many  conversions  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
before  or  during  the  time  of  the  Papal  Aggression  excitement, 
more  weighty,  if  not  more  numerous,  than  any  which  have  occurred 
since.  And  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  converts  themselves  were 
partly  to  blame  for  the  misunderstandings  to  which  the  Cardinal 
refers.  "  Of  course,"  he  observes,  in  reference  to  a  prevalent'misinter- 
pretation  put  by  Protestants  on  the  creation  of  the  new  hierarchy, 
it  would  be  very  absurd  in  us,  and,  I  may  say,  very  wicked,  if  we 
said  that  this  was  a  heathen  country,  and  needed  conversion  as  a 
heathen  country  needs  it."  But  Protestants  might  be  excused 
for  taking  those  who  did  say  so  at  their  word.  The  move- 
ment we  commented  on  the  other  day  for  getting  the  Elizabethan 
martyrs  canonized  is  notoriously  of  convert  origin,  and  is 
looked  coldly  on  by  old  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  a 
•question  addressed  by  one  of  the  not  least  distinguished  of  the 
early  Tractarian  converts  to  an  Anglican  friend — "  When  do 
you  mean  to  become  a  Christian  ?  " — represents  fairly  enough  the 
tone  of  language,  if  not  of  sentiment,  too  commonly  adopted 
among  them  at  that  time.  Another  prominent  convert — who  ten 
years  ago  signalized  himself  by  modestly  advising  the  Vatican 
Council  (which  he  believed  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost)  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  English  converts  (who  had  never 
commissioned  him  to  speak  for  them  and  whose  great  leader 
notoriously  disagreed  with  him)  to  define  Papal  infallibility — 
quietly  states  in  a  work  recently  published  that  since  the  Refor- 
mation the  English  people  "  have  sunk  in  religion  back  to  the 
state  of  savages.''  Cardinal  Newman's  language  is  of  course  of 
another  kind.  "  There  is  a  widespread  knowledge  of  Christianity 
among  us  (Englishmen),  a  love  of  the  main  truths,  a  zeal  in  their 
behalf,  and  an  admirable  prodigality,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  contri- 
butions in  furthering  them."  He  adds  indeed  that  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  holding  that  "  they  only  know  half  the  Gospel," 
and  wishing  by  all  fair  and  honest  means  to  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  rest ;  on  which  we  might  perhaps  observe  that 
those  who  have  a  love  and  zeal  for  "  the  main  truths "  must 
surely  know  something  more  than  half  the  Gospel.  The 
Cardinal's  point  however,  in  which  he  is  no  doubt  substantially 
right,  is  that  the  better  understanding  which  has  come  about 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  largely  due  to  the 
two  parties  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each  other.  As  he 
puts  it,  "  the  Catholics  in  England  fifty  years  ago  were  an  almost 
unknown  sect  among  us,"  whereas  now,  partly  through  the  number 
of  converts,  partly  through  the  influx  from  Ireland,  such  an  inter- 
penetration  has  taken  place  as  could  not  fail  to  dissolve  many 
prejudices  and  misconceptions  bred  from  mere  ignorance.  "  Pro- 
testants have  found  them  to  be  men  whom  they  could  be  drawn 
to  like  and  to  love  quite  as  much  as  their  fellow-Protestants — 
human  beings  in  whom  they  could  be  interested  and  sympathize 
with,  and  interchange  good  offices  with,  before  the  question  of 
religion  came  into  consideration  " ;  and  hence  by  a  natural  process 
"  that_  Guy  Fawkes  or  Duke  of  Alva  sort  of  Papist,  who  hitherto 
stood  in  their  minds  for  the  normal  representative  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,"  has  gradually  passed  into  oblivion.  We  note  with 
pleasure  this  contemptuous  disclaimer  of  sympathy  with  persecu- 
tion in  the  past. 

The  Cardinal  goes  on  to  say  that  this  improved  mutual  under- 
standing has  come  about  not  only  by  closer  personal  intercourse, 
but  also  by  a  knowledge  in  most  cases  "  not  personal  and  experi- 
mental; but  public,"  derived  from  occasional  witnesses,  or  through 
the  periodical  press.  And  he  specially,  and  we  think  not  unjustly, 
instances  the  kind  of  influence  exerted  in  this  way  by  Pius  IX. 
over  English  opinion  in  dispelling  the  conventional  idea  of  a  Pope 
as  "  all  that  is  bad  " ;  and  that  in  spite  of  there  being  a  great  deal  in 


his  acts  and  policy  peculiarly  distasteful  to  Englishmen.  Some- 
thing was  due  no  doubt  to  his  misfortunes,  which  were  sure  to  appeal 
to  their  generous  sympathies,  but  more,  the  Cardinal  thinks,' to  the 
"  series  of  tableaux  "  brought  before  them  in  the  reports  of  his  re- 
ception of  visitors  at  the  Vatican.  "  The  main  cause  of  his  po- 
pularity was  the  magic  of  his  presence,  the  graceful  intermingling 
in  him  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  humour,  the  wit,  the 
playfulness  with  which  he  tempered  his  severity,  his  naturalness  ; 
and  then  his  true  eloquence  (?)  and  the  resources  he  had  at  com- 
mand for  meeting  with  appropriate  words  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  overcame  those  who  were  least  likely  to  be  over- 
come." And  he  proceeds  to  recount  how  a  Protestant  friend 
of  his  own,  "a  man  of  practised  intellect  and  mature  mind," 
was  moved  to  tears  by  a  discourse  of  his  Holiness  at  one  of 
these  receptions.  There  is  much  force  in  this,  for  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  Pius  IX.  was  popu- 
lar in  England,  and  it  is  generous  of  Cardinal  Newman  to  dwell 
upon  it,  for  the  late  Pope  certainly  showed  no  great  affection  for 
him.  But  his  hearers  were  evidently  intended  to  draw  the  moral 
of  this  eulogy  partly  from  the  remark  which  follows  that,  notwith- 
standing the  persuasive  manner  in  which  Pius  preached  our  holy 
religion,  "  we  have  not  lost  by  his  being  taken  away,"  inasmuch 
as  "in  his  successor  I  recognize  a  depth  of  thouyht,  a  tenderness  of 
heart,  a  winning  simplicity,  a  power  ansivering  to  his  name,  which 
keep  me  from  lamenting  that  Pope  Pius  is  no  longer  here."  The 
words  we  have  ventured  to  italicize  indicate  qualities  in  which 
everybody  must  discern,  without  being  expressly  told  so,  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  late  and  the  present  Pope. 

Cardinal  Newman  concludes  by  observing  that,  while  he  rejoices 
in  the  increased  friendliness  of  his  countrymen  towards  Roman 
Catholics,  he  sees  no  sign  of  their  being  more  friendly  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  it  seems  to  him  questionable 
whether  a  country  can  long  continue  "  in  the  unnatural  position 
of  thinking  ill  of  a  religion  and  thinking  well  of  believers  in  it." 
One  might  expect  that  either  dislike  of  their  creed  would  create 
dislike  of  its  adherents,  or  goodwill  towards  them  would  issue  in 
goodwill  towards  their  creed.  "How  this  problem  will  be 
solved,"  are  his  closing  words,  "  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  future." 
The  phenomenon  thus  emphasized  is  unquestionably  a  re- 
markable one,  the  more  so  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  previously  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer,  that  "  the  main 
truths  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  are  held  in  com- 
mon with  them  by  English  Christians  who  are  not  Roman 
Catholics.  And  it  could  hardly  fail  to  occur  to  a  less  acute 
observer  and  reasoner  than  Cardinal  Newman  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  persistent  distrust  of  a  religion,  whose  pro- 
fessors have  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  or  dislike, 
by  those  who  after  all  hold  the  same  leading  doctrines  themselves. 
There  must  surely  be  something,  if  not  in  the  creed  itself,  in  the 
existing  method  of  presenting  and  enforcing  it,  to  account  for  this 
seeming  perversity.  The  question  is  too  wide  a  one  to  enter  upon 
in  detail  here,  but  two  observations,  suggested  by  passages  in  the 
address  before  us,  may  fitly  close  our  comments  upon  it.  Cardinal 
Newman  says  of  Pius  IX.,  without  expressing  either  approval 
or  disapproval  of  his  own,  but  a3  what  could  not  fail  to  damage 
his  popularity  in  England,  "  He  claimed,  he  exercised  larger 
poivcrs  than  any  other  Pope  ever  did;  he  committed  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  acts  bolder  than  those  of  any  otJter  Pope."  When 
we  think  of  the  Ilildebrands,  the  Innocents,  and  the  Bonifaces 
of  mediaeval  history,  this  language  sounds  very  strong  indeed, 
and  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  strong.  But  how  did 
Cardinal  Newman  himself  describe  the  "largest"  and  "  boldest," 
as  well  as  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  these  acts  of 
autocratic  power  of  Pius  IX.  shortly  before  it  was  consummated? 
He  spoke  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  own  Bishop  as  like  "  thunder  in 
the  clearest  sky  "  ;  as  a  decision  which  "  may  be  most  difficult  to 
maintain  logically  in  the  face  of  historical  facts,"  and  which  was 
being  extorted  by  ''  an  aggressive,  insolent  faction  " ;  which  was 
leading  "  some  of  the  truest  minds  to  give  up  theology  as  a  bad 
job  "  ;  and  which,  if  it  was  carried  through — as  it  was  three  or  four 
months  afterwards — -would  prove  that  "  it  is  God's  will  to  throw 
back  '  the  times  and  moments '  of  that  triumph  which  He 
has  destined  for  His  Kingdom."  We  might  quote  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  this  is  enough.  Can  the 
Cardinal  wonder  that  an  act  of  which  he  could  thus 
speak  himself  in  its  bearings  on  his  own  communion  should 
tend,  in  itself  and  its  consequences,  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
distrust  among  those  without  its  pale  ?  Once  more,  he  has 
himself  reminded  us  that  Protestant  England  is  not  a  heathen 
country,  but  has  a  widespread  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  a 
zeal  and  love  for  the  main  truths  of  revelation.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
country  which  by  name  and  antecedents  alike — for  its  sovereigns 
have  borne  for  centuries  the  title  of  "  Catholic " — may  be  con- 
sidered the  native  home  and  stronghold  of  Catholicism  iu  his  own 
sense  of  the  word,  a  country  whose  whole  history  and  national 
traditions  for  above  a  thousand  years  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
grained Catholicism  into  the  hearts'  blood  of  its  people  more  deeply 
even  than  the  history  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  has  ingrained 
Protestantism  into  the  blood  of  Englishmen.  What  is  the 
testimony  of  a  recent  traveller,  who  spent  many  months 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  and  took  pains  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  who  writes 
in  no  spirit  of  narrow  Protestant  intolerance,  as  to  the  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  faith  prevalent  there,  where  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  had  her  own  way  for  centuries  without  rival  or  op- 
ponent ?    Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Rose's  Untrodden  Spain  will 
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remember  that  he  feels  constrained  to  tell  us — not  in  a  spirit  of 
mockery  or  triumph  but  of  deep  regret — a  sad  aud  consistent  tale 
of  religious  ignorance  and  "  the  decay  of  religious  faith  "  in  all  classes 
alike,  -which  is  but  too  aptly  summed  up  in  the  answer  given  him 
by  a  Spanish  boatman,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  church, 
"  My  religion  has  broken  down."  And  we  have  heard  his  testi- 
mony entirely  corroborated  by  Roman  Catholic  witnesses.  Does 
not  this  inevitably  suggest  that  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
we  do  not  say  in  the'theological  creed — for  with  that  matter  this 
is  not  the  place  to  deal — but  at  least  in  the  practical  teaching  and 
working  of  a  religion  which,  under  circumstances  exceptionally 
favourable,  has  produced  results  so  little  satisfactory  ?  Why  do 
Spaniards  who  know,  or  ought  to  know,  "  the  whole  Gospel " 
exhibit  so  much  less  zeal  and  love  for  it  than  Englishmen  who 
''know  only  half"? 


A  STRAXGE  DICTIOXARY. 

TRAVELLERS  come  upon  curious  vocabularies  in  foreign  parts. 
We  recently  met  in  Cairo  with  what  professed  to  be  a  list  of 
colloquial  Arabic  words  for  tourists,  in  which  neither  "donkey" 
nor  "  donkey  boy  "  occurred.  And  in  every  Continental  hotel 
queerly  translated  menus  hang  on  the  walls.  Such  was  the 
famous  carte  at  Dieppe  in  w7hich  "  Soupe  a  la  reine"  was  given  as 
"  Soup  at  the  Queen,'' and  "  sauce  piquante  "  as  "  the  sharp  sauce." 
Not  long  ago  one  could  read  in  a  Greek  inn  of  "  excursions  for 
theater-boxes  and  tickets  for  complaints " :  and  be  told  that 
"  the  director  is  responsable  only  for  such  values  that  have  been 
deposited  at  his  office.''  In  another  place  a  notice  is  hung  in  the 
porter's  glass  case  to  say  that  here  "  informations  shall  be  given." 
In  Italy  we  have  read  of  a  mysterious,  but  evidently  very  intoxi- 
cating, drink  called  "  whishyoldirish,"  and  have  been  advertised 
of  the  existence  of  "  worm  and  cold  baths."  Still  more  amusing 
are  lists  of  words  which  b}r  grammatical  uniformity  ought  to  be 
in  our  vocabulary,  but  which  the  stupidity  or  obstinacy  of  our 
forefathers  led  them  to  reject.  There  is  a  little  poem,  quoted, 
if  we  do  not  mistake,  by  Mr.  Marchant  in  a  book  on  Betrothals, 
which  offers  us  an  example,  in  expressing  the  feelings  of  an  ardent 
lover,  of  the  "  beautiful  unison  and  consistency  of  our  language,"  and 
which,  until  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  German  dic- 
tionary which  has  had  a  large  Continental  circulation,  we  thought 
unrivalled.    One  verse  must  suffice  here: — 

Let  my  longings  not  sink, 

1  would  die  if  they  sunk ! 
Oh,  1  ask  you  to  think 
As  you  never  have  thunk  : 
And  our  fortunes  and  lives  let  us  link  as  no  lives  could  be  lank. 

But  for  a  long  series  of  such  solecisms,  for  a  persistent,  unwaver- 
ing statement  of  what  the  English  language  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  a  foreigner,  a  little  volume  we  recently  met,  which  is  already  in 
its  sixth  stereotype  edition,  and  therefore  is  not  only  presumably 
very  popular,  but  carefully  revised,  exceeds  everything  except  the 
English  names  in  Paul  Heutzner.  No  dictionary  can  be  above  criti- 
cism. More  than  any  other  kind  of  book,  it  is  subject  to  be  marked 
by  the  peculiar  views  of  the  compiler,  whether  in  the  translitera- 
tion of  extraneous  words  or  in  the  detinition  of  simple  ideas.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  sometimes  in  a  difficulty,  aud  to  explain  such  a  word 
as  "  net"  he  postponed  the  question,  and  called  it  "  a  series  of  reti- 
culations " ;  which  is  no  better  than  the  detinition  of  another  lexi- 
cographer, whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  and  who  called  a  net 
•'  a  lot  of  square  holes  tied  together  by  a  string."  But  a  dictionary 
like  Johnson's  is  one  thing ;  a  dictionary  of  translated  words  is 
another.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  what  this  kind  of  work 
should  be  is  of  course  Mr.  Bellows 's  French  Dictionary ;  and 
assuredly  one  of  the  worst  is  the  German  book  referred  to  above. 

We  have  long  wondered  why  it  is  that  the  Germans  have 
almost  a  monopoly  of  these  curiosities  of  literature.  So  many 
Germans  are  acquainted  more  or  less  intimately  with  English  that 
the  number  and  daring  of  such  translations  are  remarkable.  Ger- 
man is  a  language  by  no  means  very  remote  from  English.  The 
exact  equivalents  of  thousands  of  words  are  easily  found;  and, 
even  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  the  German's  frequent  failure 
to  speak  good  English  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that 
the  two  tongues  are  sufficiently  near  each  other  for  him  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  English  with  a  German  accent.  French  is  written 
so  differently  from  its  spoken  sound  that  the  learner  must  speak  by 
ear,  not  by  sight ;  and  French  is,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Arabic,  the  easiest  modern  language  to  speak,  and  speak  badly.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  Frenchman  cannot  pronounce 
English  or  German  double  consonants ;  nor  is  it  odd  that  a  Teu- 
tonic learner  cannot  make  much  distinction  betweeu  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  different  words  which  to  his  ears  sound  alike,  as  eau,  au, 
aux,  oh,  haut,  &c.  But  the  German's  tendency  in  speaking, 
and  still  more  in  writing,  English  is  not  of  this  kind.  He  is 
troubled  rather  by  the  ghosts  of  words  which  should  exist  but 
do  not.  We  occasionally  use  "aberration,"  but  never  "aberr." 
We  often  use  the  form  "  abject,"  but  never  "abjectedness."  We 
think  a  law  may  be  abrogated,  but  do  not  characterize  it 
as  "  abrogable."  So,  too,  the  law-breaker  may  abscond,  but 
we  are  careful  not  to  talk  of  his  "  absconsion."  Neither  do 
we  say  that  he  ever  "  abid  "  anywhere,  that  misfortune  has 
"  betid  "  him,  or  that  he  "  wox  "  incautious,  and  was  there- 
fore "  undid,"  and  was  eventually  hard  "  hot."  Perhaps  we  1 
ought,  by  grammatical  laws  rigidly  applied,  to  be  the  happy  J 


possessors  of  such  forms  as  these.  That  we  are  not  may  be  our 
misfortune ;  the  editor— Ilerr  Wessely— of  Tauchnitz's  "  Pocket 
Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages  "  (Leipzig, 
1876)  evidently  thinks  it  our  fault,  and  uncompromisingfy 
teaches  us  our  own  tongue  as  it  oue-ht  to  be,  in  his  opinion  at 
least..  The  most  purely  original  portion  of  Herr  Wessely 's  work  is 
the  "  Table  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  " ;  it  has  apparently  been  evolved 
by  a  mental  process  peculiar  to  the  High  German  idiosyncrasy, 
and  is  valuable  as  affording  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  words 
used  above,  but  of  many  other  words  of  a  similar  construction  and 
equally  delicate  shades  of  meauing. 

Under  the  letter  "A  "  alone  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary  we 
have  column  after  column  taken  up  with  such  useful  words  as- 
abalienate,  abaptize,  aberr,  aberring,  absinthian  and  absinthiated, 
absist,  absorbition,  abstringe,  accommodableness,  accommodate- 
ness,  acquirable,  and  aggroup — words  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  but  which  few  English  ears  ever  heard.  Besides 
these,  there  is  an  equally  extensive  class  to  which  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  assign  any  definite  meaning.  They  may  be  found 
useful  to  some  future  Gulliver  or  Alice.  But  what  can  be  made 
of  abature,  abited,  abstrude,  absume,  acclive,  or  accritude  ?  It  is 
not  very  difficult  to  "abnodate"  the  puzzle  offered  by  amusive,  or 
angulous,  but  a  man  might  be  "  appoplexed  "  before  he  could  guess 
the  derivation  or  object  of  aggogled,  or  antiguggler.  There 
are  many  words,  too,  which  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the- 
English  of  this  generation.  They  do  not  call  up  the  slightest  echo 
of  sense  in  our  ears.  Agio  and  agiotage  may  just  pass  muster,, 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  achor,  adust,  aubin,  and  aam  ?  This 
last  is,  we  are  told,  a  substantive,  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  "  ohm."  Chestexplorer  is,  it  seems,  the  English  for 
stethoscope.  Under  the  important  and  often-used  expression 
Chickabiddy  we  are  desired  to  "  see  biddy."  Biddy  is  ex- 
plained as  "  Hiihnchen."  There  is  no  mention  of  Bridget,  even  in 
the  supplementary  "  Collection  of  the  most  usual  Christian  Names 
and  the  most  remarkable  Geographical  Names."  This  part  of  the 
work  should  have  been  called  a  "  Collection  of  the  most  remark- 
able Christian  Names  and  the  most  usual  Geographical  Names."  . 
Ead,  we  read,  is  the  English  form  of  Ida.  Alcairo  is  the  English 
for  Cairo.  Bob  or  Bobby  is  the  usual  English  pronunciation  of 
Robert.  We  write  the  German  Charlotte  as  Chariot,  and  Caecilie 
as  Ciss.  Couny  is  our  equivalent  for  "  Constantin,"  Denis  for 
Dionysius.  Frat  stands  with  us  for  Euphrat,  and  Gill  for  Gulchen. 
We  write  Guiny  for  Guinea  and  Gui  for  Guido.  Guy  is  not 
mentioned.  Mawd  is  our  form  of  Mathilde,  and  Mawdin  of  Mag- 
dalene, while  Mawdliu  stands  in  English  for  Lenchen. 

From  the  quantity  of  mere  pot-house  slang  included  in  the' 
Pocket  Dictionary  we  might  conclude   that  Herr  Wessely  is 
either  an  innkeeper  himself,  or  has  been  specially  hoaxed  by  some 
English  "  chapman,"  who  favoured  hiui  with  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  awk,  collop,  chump,  and  "  big-wig,"  which  last  is  ren- 
dered into  German  as  "  ein  consequenter  mann."    Besides  "  chap- 
manry,"  which  is  translated  by  "  kundschaft,"  there  are  many  ex- 
pressions relating  to  trade,  and,  strangely  enough,  to  cheese- 
making,  cider-pressing,  and  similar  country  employments.  The 
obsolete  words  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Herr 
Wessely  has  been  studying   the  tavern  scenes  in  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  early  English  dramatists ;  but  where  did  he  lind  "  arrival- 
book  "and  "call-horn"?    The  compound  words,  indeed,  are  of 
startling  length  and  complication.    Some  of  them  are  of  every- 
day use,  and  will  be  most  valuable  to  Germans  visiting  England 
and  anxious  to  study  our  domestic  institutions.    They  will  not  be 
long  on  our  shores  without  hearing  "  actionthreatener,"  "  aim- 
sight,"  and  "  apronstringhold,"  especially  the  last.    But  they  may 
go  further  afield  before  they  meet  with  apronman,  alightboard, 
airynotions,  atiptoe,  bakemeats,  bavin,  belletrist,  biland  (a  penin- 
sula), bilander,  brineprover,  cabbageturnip.    Perhaps  these  com- 
binations are  common  in  certain   country  districts,  but  Herr 
Wessely's  pupils  may  search  in  vain  in  the  dictionary  for  such 
a  word  as  cheesecake,  while  they  will  hardly  succeed  in  ob- 
taining roast  beef  if  they  ask  for  it  as  "  carbonade."    Even  when 
he  gives  old  English  words  he  mistranslates  them.    Thus  he  has 
"codger,"  and  explains  it  by  "ein  baueiischer  Mensch."  The 
word  should  be  "  cadger,"  and  should  be  explained  by  "  pedlar," 
with  perhaps  a  reference  to  its  origin  in  days  of  falconry  when  the 
man  who  bore  the  "  cadge  "  or  cage  on  which  the  hawks  were 
perched  wa3  known  as  the  cadger.  Hawker,  an  ordinary  English 
term  for  a  travelling  merchant  or  "  colporteur,"  has  a  similar 
origin  and  is  correctly  given  by  Herr  Wessely.    "  Airling  "  is  a 
romp  or  a  tomboy.    Edulcorate  is  translated  by  aussiitzen,  but  the 
latter  expression  is  not  given  among  the  German  words,  and 
edulcorate  remains  a  puzzle.    Under  "  by  "  we  have  bygone,  by- 
lane,  bylaw,  byname,  byspeech,  bystander,  byway,  byword,  but 
not  byplay  or  bypath.    Croo  is  given  as  an  English  word,  and  is 
translated  by  gurren  ;  but  tjurren,  again,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
German  list.    In  fact,  the  number  of  such  omissions  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  this  remarkable  work.    We  have  such 
obsolete  or  unused  terms  as  catercousin,  candlebomb,  cubature, 
crummy,  chitterling,  brusk,  brustliug,  burgess-ship,  abord,  abrood, 
apeak,  aslope,  awaft,    atilt,   asquint,  and   many   similar  and 
unfamiliar  combinations.     What  is  abb  ?     It  is  translated  by 
u  eberzettel,  a  weaver's  shuttlo,  and  may  be  a  common  technical 
term  in  some  places,  and  so  are  boss  in  the  sense  of  master,  and 
abernethy  in  the  sense  of  biscuit ;  but  we  did  not  expect  to  find  either 
in  a  dictionary,  any  more  than  abecedarian,  abece  (an  alphabet), 
smithery,  slabby,  pituitous,  meslin,  looby,  luugsick,  or  Loyds 
{sic),,  which  is  translated  schiffsversicheruvgsoerein,  as  if  we  were 
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in  the  habit  of  calling-  all  insurance  offices  of  the  kind  by  the  one 
name.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  a  page  of  the  volume 
without  discovering-  such  forms,  and  we  may  heartily  recommend 
the  book  as  a  source  of  unfailing  and  inexhaustible  amusement  to 
the  weather-bound  traveller  within  reach  of  a  copy.  Even  if  it 
"  snew  "  (p.  223),  he  might  not  be  sorry  to  have  "  pigbt  "  his 
tent  in  such  a  place,  nor  will  he  have  "  dempt "  his  labour 
lost  when  ho  has  "  lough  "  over  Herr  Wessley's  very  "Irregular 
Verbs." 


THRIFT  AND  POLITICS. 

SOME  foreign  critics  have  recently  told  us  that  we  are,  without 
exactly  knowing  it,  in  a  condition  of  political  "  hot  bear- 
ings,'' as  an  engineer  would  put  it ;  and  that,  though  familiar  with 
England  and  with  other  countries  where  political  feeling-  runs  high, 
they  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an  instance  of  an  equal  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  actual 
state  of  English  feeling  being  almost  proverbially  inscrutable  to 
foreign  observers.  Yet  now  and  then  incidents  do  occur  which 
certainly  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
flammation. It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  mention  any 
subject  which  seems  at  first  sight  less  likely  to  cause  excitement 
than  that  of  national  thrift  or  national  improvidence.  There  has 
been  lately  a  good  deal  of  interest  shown  in  this  question,  and 
this  interest  is  certainly  not  a  thing  with  which  anybody  need 
quarrel.  The  speech  of  Lord  Derby  on  which  we  recently  com- 
mented is  only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  utterances  in  print  and  on 
the  platform  by  persons  of  more  or  less  position.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  there  are  a  good  many  nostrums  proposed,  and  the 
proposers  are  very  confident  each  in  his  own  nostrum.  They  may 
be  expected  to  do  a  little  amicable  fighting  among  themselves,  and 
so  loDg  as  this  fighting  does  not  hinder  their  very  laudable  and 
admirable  designs,  it  does  not  much  matter.  But  when  one  local 
plan,  admitted  to  have  worked  and  to  be  working  admirably,  is 
-attacked  on  the  score  of  its  being  "  an  insidious  form  of  political 
bribery,"  and  when  the  exponent  of  another  plan  is  greeted  with 
the  somewhat  irreverent  cry  "  You're  a  Papist,''  the  matter  as- 
sumes a  different  complexion.  When  people  begin  to  see  Jesuits, 
or  to  see  Tories,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  plans  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  and  an  uncomfortable  old  age,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  political  thermometer  seems  to  deserve  a  little 
attention. 

Two  incidents  which  have  occurred  within  the  past  week  have 
given  occasion  to  these  remarks.  Diligent  readers  of  the  news- 
papers may  have  observed  for  some  time  past  a  controversy  going 
on  about  a  body  called  the  Stroud  Conservative  Friendly  Society, 
and  on  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  was  held  in  London  to 
bear  something  more  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  need  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  constitution  of  this  society,  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  its  antagonists  to  be  financially  souud,  and  to  accom- 
plish its  object  admirably.  The  plan  on  which  it  works  was,  it 
seems,  explained  in  an  essay  which  gained  a  prize  in  a  contest  in- 
stituted some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  adjudicated  upon, 
among  other  judges,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  who  presided  at 
Monday's  meeting.  The  names  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Hughes 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  security  that,  if  there  be  any  Tory 
venom  in  the  Stroud  plan,  it  must  at  any  rate  have  been  concealed 
with  singular  skill.  Indeed  Mr.  Hughes's  position  appears  to  have 
vexed  the  Liberal  opponents  of  the  Stroud  scheme  not  a  little. 
It  is  said  that  its  champion,  Mr.  Holloway,  is  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  the  Gloucestershire  borough,  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  political  history  of  Stroud  was  at  the  last  election 
an  eventful  one.  Politics  there  run  very  high,  and  while  Mr. 
Holloway  alleges  that  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  plan  to 
admit  jarring  elements  in  it,  his  opponents  allege  that  its  success  is 
in  some  mysterious  way  a  form  of  bribery.  Why  they  do  not  set 
up  a  similar  society  of  their  own  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  for  the 
plan  is  not  patented  or  copyrighted,  nor  have  the  allegations  of 
corruption  brought  against  its  administration  been  in  any  way  sub- 
stantiated. But  Mr.  Brand,  the  son  of  the  Speaker,  and  connected 
with  Stroud  by  political  ties,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hughes,  ingenuously  re- 
marking that  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  announcement  of  his  chairman- 
ship. He  further  made  the  handsome  offer  that  "  to  show  his  good 
faith  in  the  matter,"  he  would  co-operate  with  Mr.  Holloway  if 
the  latter  gentleman  would  "  drop  the  name  of  the  Society,"  and 
put  two  or  three  well-known  Liberals  on  its  committee.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Brand  would  become  a  member,  and  "  forget  the  taint  of 
suspicion  which  attaches  to  the  Society  "  ;  himself,  it  may  be  added, 
forgetting  that  this  taint  has  been  attached  entirely  by  himself  and 
bis  friends.  We  hope  Mr.  Brand  will  not  be  angry  with  us  if  we 
say  that  his  phraseology  and  the  tenor  of  his  offer  remind  us  a 
little  of  the  famous  stratagem  known  as  the  confidence  trick.  Mr. 
Brand's  plan  is  the  confidence  trick  with  a  variation.  In  the 
accepted  form  of  the  manoeuvre,  the  victim,  to  show  his  good  faith, 
deposits  something  valuable  against  the  worthless  promise  of  his 
new  friends.  Mr.  Brand,  "  to  show  his  good  faith,"  deposits  bis 
own  membership  and  that  of  some  of  his  friends  in  a  confessedly 
flourishing  undertaking,  and  against  this  Mr.  Holloway  is  invited 
to  give  up  the  management  of  the  Society,  in  forming  which  he 
and  his  friends  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  dav.  This 
certainly  seems  to  savour  of  the  well-known  "  fault  of  the" Dutch." 
As  for  the  facts,  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  country  towns 
where  party  feeling  runs  high  knows  that  Mr.  Hollo  way's  allega- 


tion is  a  perfectly  just  one.  To  invite  the  co-operation  of  both 
parties  in  any  movement  would  be  an  almost  certain  plan  of  ruin- 
ing its  success.  It  may  be  a  pity  that  there  should  be  "  blue  aisles 
and  buff  aisles  in  the  Church,"  and  blue  friendly  societies  and 
butt'  societies  outside  of  it;  but  at  present  (though  we  cannot 
undertake  to  be  accurate  in  the  political  colour-science  of  Stroud) 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  buff  admirers  of  thrift  were  of  the  pru- 
dent, but  scarcely  heroic,  opinion,  that  it  is  well  to  let  the  blue 
admirers  of  thrift  run  the  risk  and  take  the  trouble,  while  they 
reserve  a  share  in  the  profits  for  themselves.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  been  wise  of  the  Conservative  Friendly  Society  to  decline 
this  view  of  the  matter,  but  there  was  certainly  nothing  unnatural 
in  their  proceedings;  nor,  except  at  a  time  of  a  considerable 
political  excitement,  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  attempt  to  make 
political  capital  of  the  matter.  What  would  be  thought,  supposing 
there  were  no  Reform  Club,  of  a  London  Liberal  complaining  of 
the  base  corruption  which  excluded  him,  unless  he  changed  his 
politics,  from  taking  his  lunch  at  the  Carlton  ? 

The  very  next  day  another  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House,  where,  though  party  politics  did  not  directly  crop  up, 
something  of  political  heat  was  shown.  The  meeting  had  been 
called  in  connexion  with  a  certain  National  Thrift  Society,  of 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  much,  and  of  which  that  great 
devil's  advocate,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  seems  to  have 
fallen  foul.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  who  attended,  thought 
it  well  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  after  having  previously  kept  it 
waiting  some  time  while  they  sat  in  private  but  unavoidable  con- 
clave. It  was  not  unnatural  that  some  dissatisfaction  should  be 
felt  at  the  disappointment  and  delay,  but  this  dissatisfaction  seems 
to  have  taken  a  curiously  unreasonable  form.  Cardinal  Manning, 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  speaker,  and  the  chief  advocate  of  the 
rather  mysterious  society  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  It  therefore  seemed  logical  and 
pertinent  to  some  of  the  malcontents  to  inform  this  gentleman 
that  he  was  a  Papist,  and  to  break  up  the  meetiug  with  cries  of 
"  Jesuits."  The  resurrection  of  our  old  friend  the  Jesuit  might, 
from  the  merely  humorous  side,  be  viewed  with  amusement,  if  not 
altogether  with  satisfaction  ;  but  it  seems  a  little  serious  that  good 
advice  should  be  looked  upon  with  disfavour  because  the  adviser 
happens  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  Jesuit.  It  is  recorded  that  an  inge- 
nious debtor,  who  was  in  trouble  before  the  redoubtable  Jeffreys, 
once  got  off  by  the  happy,  though  irrelevant,  remark  that  his  credi- 
tor was  a  Trimmer.  In  the  same  way,  the  objectors  at  the  Mansion 
House  appear  to  have  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  dispose  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  or  of  Mr.  Bowden  Green,  or  of  both,  with  the 
simple  remark  that  they  were  Papists.  Cardinal  Newman  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  delivered  his  speech  at 
Birmingham  on  the  same  day,  or  he  would  probably  have  felt  in- 
clined to  modify  his  consolatory,  and  in  the  main  correct,  remarks 
on  the  improved  attitude  of  the  generality  of  Englishmen  towards 
his  co-religionists.  It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  not  very  many 
persons  are  "at  the  height,"  as  they  wotdd  say  in  France,  of  the 
Mansion  House  malcontent.  "  Popery  and  Savings  Banks  "  can 
hardly,  at  this  time  of  day,  work  as  a  revival  of  the  old  anathema 
of  "  Popery  and  Wooden  Shoes."  But  the  attempt  is  a  well- 
intentioned,  if  an  unskilful  one,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Stroud  Liberals  in  point  of  irrelevance  and  illogi- 
cality. It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  heated  imagination  to  be  irrelevant 
and  illogical.  Now  the  mind  has  certainly  less  space  to  clear 
between  the  idea  of  a  political  Friendly  Society  and  political 
corruption  than  between  Popery  and  any  particular  form  of 
the  encouragement  of  thrift — unless  perhaps  the  Mansion  House 
speaker  was  under  the  impression  that  the  savings  of  the  people 
would  be  surreptitiously  forwarded  to  Rome  in  the  shape  of 
Peter's  pence. 

The  Stroud  absurdity  and  the  Mansion  House  absurdity,  bow- 
ever,  would  hardly  be  worth  comment  if  they  were  not  part  and 
parcel  of  something  larger.  When  certain  great  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  Radical — party  inform 
us  that  Tories  are  all  liars,  that  they  are  "  terribly  wicked,"  that 
they  have  manifested  an  ineradicable  hatred  of  freedom  and 
justice — they  exhibit  in  comparatively  high  places  exactly  the 
same  mood  of  mind  as  that  which  leads  Mr.  Brand  to  see  a 
"  taint "  in  a  prosperous  and  honest  Friendly  Society,  and  the 
anonymous  Mausion  House  enthusiast  to  see  Popery  in  a  pro- 
posal for  national  economy.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  history 
of  course  enables  any  one  to  judge  the  chances  of  parties  and 
persons  who  fall  into  this  state  of  mind.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
judged,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  cannot  stand. 
But  before  this  conclusion  justifies  itself,  they  usually  make  the 
country  which  has  the  misfortune  to  contain  them  pass  some 
singularly  bad  quarters  of  an  hour.  To  the  man  who  sees  all 
things  in  anti-Toryism,  all  things  are  by  the  same  token  expedient 
and  allowable.  He  will  not  recoil  before  even  such  an  enormous 
performance  as  that  which  has  just  been  gone  through  at  Liver- 
pool by  Lord  Ramsay,  or  before  such  an  insinuation  as  that  famous 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  about  the  Irish  Church  which  Mr.  Parnell 
has  just  translated  into  plain  English  in  America.  His  Tories  or 
his  Jesuits,  or  whatever  the  special  bogies  may  be,  haunt  him  per- 
sistently, and  the  universe  simply  becomes  a  hunting-ground  from 
which  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  chase  them.  He  abdicates 
for  the  time  being  bis  prerogatives  as  a  reasonable  creature,  an 
honourable  man,  and  a  consistent  politician.  If  his  bogies  support 
what  he  considers  abuses  in  a  foreign  country,  he  abuses  them  for 
their  support.    If  they  interfere,  be  abuses  them  for  their  inter- 
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feronce.  If  they  comply  with  demands  that  are  made  of  them,  it 
is  a  servile  compromise  ;  if  they  resist,  it  is  a  stupid  reluctance  or 
a  wanton  provocation.  In  short  the  bogy-seer,  though  in  himself 
a  highly  interesting  study  to  the  anthropologist,  becomes  one  of 
the  very  worst  citizens  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  And  the 
great  danger  of  him  is  that  he  drags  with  him  numbers  of  people 
•who,  to  do  them  justice,  do  not  see,  or  even  pretend  to  see,  the 
bogies  for  themselves.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  never-to-be- 
sutliciently-regretted  lion  which  used  to  give  dignity  and  inte- 
rest to  the  finest  site  in  Europe.  The  people  who  discern  the 
viliany  of  the  present  Government,  or  the  connexion  of  Popery 
and  national  thrift,  may  be  counted  by  tens  or  (we  should 
hope)  units.  The  people  who  are  likely  to  vote  as  if  they  believed 
the  former  of  these  imaginations  are,  we  fear,  to  be  counted  by 
thousands. 


TITHE  RENT-CHARGE. 

IN  a  time  of  agricultural  depression  it  was  certain  that  the  tra- 
ditional Englishman's  grievance  of  the  tithe  would  somehow 
or  other  bo  revived  ;  and  that  the  public  mind  is  but  hazily  cogni- 
zant of  the  actual  state  of  the  question  may  be  inferred  when  a 
professional  correspondent  of  the  Times  can  be  found  to  write  of 
his  own  parish  that  in  it  "  the  tithe  rent-charge  has  been  long 
since  impropriated  or  sold  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  vicar."  There  is  an  unconscious  happiness  of  blundering  in 
the  terms  of  this  proposition  which  probably  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  but  a  technically  instructed  circle  of  readers,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  practical  experience  of  the  writer  illustrated  a  real,  if 
somewhat  minute,  anomaly  in  the  working  of  the  tithe-commuta- 
tion system.  A  system  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
half  a  century  probably  appears,  in  popular  estimation,  to  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  actual  tithe  of  produce, 
taken  if  necessary  in  kind,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  older 
system,  may  be  treated  as  of  prehistoric  date,  interesting  chiefly  to 
the  collectors  of  blue  and  white  earthenware.  Among  the  Dutch 
tiles  which  may  still  here  and  there  be  found  se  t  round  the  fireplace  in 
a  country  town,  a  familiar  pair  of  pictures  represented  on  one  side 
a  canonically-attired  person,  regarding  with  beaming  face  and 
arms  outstretched  a  countryman  carrying  a  small  pig ;  while  on 
the  other  side  the  same  figure,  with  averted  face  and  in  an  attitude 
of  disgust,  turns  from  the  countryman's  wife,  who  is  holding  out 
a  small  baby.  The  hidden  sense  of  this  graceful  satire  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  contrast  between  the  tithe-pig  and  the  tenth  child, 
and  in  the  idea  of  clerical  greed  and  lack  of  charity  which  it 
suggests. 

The  tithe  rent-charge  now  payable  was  substituted  in  1835  as 
a  commutation  for  the  estimated  annual  value  of  all  the  ordinary 
tithe  then  customarily  received,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  tithe  of 
produce  from  the  land ;  and  this  tithe  was  either  "  great,"  the 
rectorial  portion,  or  "  small,"  the  vicar's  share.  A  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  distinction  between  these  main  divisions  of  the  tithe 
■will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jilunt's Book  of  Church  Law;  but  it  may  be 
suilicient  here  to  give  the  rough  and  general  explanation  that  the 
great  tithe  is  that  of  corn,  and  the  small  that  of  pasture  and 
minor  produce.  The  original  intention  of  all  tithe  payment  was  for 
the  provision  of  spiritual  and  pastoral  care  in  the  places  whence  the 
tithes  were  derived ;  and  in  the  undertaking  of  this  charge  by 
monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  principle  of  alienated,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
"  appropriated  "  tithe.  "  Impropriated  "  tithes  followed  as  a  result 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses;  and  the  distinction  is 
clearly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blunt  in  a  note  : — "  Appropriations  are 
the  assignment  of  tithes  to  clerical  corporations,  whose  members, 
or  some  of  them,  are  qualified  to  do  the  proper  work  for  which 
tithes  are  intended.  Impropriations  are  the  assignment  of  tithes 
to  laymen  who  are  not  so  qualilied."  "  A  very  small  proportion," 
he  adds,  "  of  the  great  tithes  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
after  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  rectorial  tithes  now  held  by  the 
clergy  are  the  great  tithes  of  lands  that  were  then  waste  or  worth- 
less, but  have  since  been  improved."  By  "  the  clergy  "  in  this 
sentence  Mr.  Blunt  evidently  means  the  parochial  clergy,  as  ap- 
propriated tithes  belonging  to  the  secular  corporations  remained, 
and  still  remain,  to  a  large  extent  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  other  Commissions.  The  "  impropriated" 
tithes  have  become  merely  one  of  the  ordinaiy  securities  in 
private  property,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  extinguished  by 
sale  with  the  freehold — a  process  by  which  every  man  on 
certain  estates  is  said  to  have  become  his  own  rector.  The 
corporations  who  held  the  appropriations  of  tithe  were  of 
course  bound  to  make  provision  for  the  spiritual  care  of  their 
parishes,  and  did  so  by  means  of  permanent  deputies,  whose 
office  was  distinguished  by  the  title  "  vicarius,"  or  "  vicar "  ;  the 
incumbent  so  styled  being  really  the  deputy  of  the  corporate 
parish  priest  or  "  curate."  Till  a  very  recent  date  the  existence  of 
this  title  told  its  own  ecclesiastical  history.  We  wish  that  it  did 
so  now.  A  hasty  measure,  passed  without  real  discussion  or 
notice  at  the  close  of  a  Parliamentary  Session,  and  confessedly 
devised  to  conciliate  a  few  dissatisfied  and  weak  members,  male 
and  female,  of  clerical  society,  who  imagined  their  importance 
lessened  because  the  subordinate  designation  of  "  deputy  "  was  not 
conferred  on  them,  has  flooded  the  Church  of  England  with  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  "  vicars,"  and  the  historical  sense  of  the  term  has 
in  consequence  been  practically  lost.    Hence  it  has  become  pos- 


sible for  an  educated  man,  not  versed  in  ecclesiastical  technicali- 
ties, to  write  the  singular  statement  which  we  have  quoted  about 
"  the  insolvency  of  the  vicar  "  as  the  cause  of  "  the  tithes  being 
long  since  impropriated." 

But  the  principle  of  "  appropriations "  has  been  developed 
of  late  years  in  a  new  form,  and  the  Dutch  tile  which  con- 
soled the  eighteenth-century  Nonconformist  as  he  sat  by  his 
iireside  exiled  from  municipal  office  has  acquired  a  prophetic 
significance.  The  historical  parson  of  the  parish  not  unfre- 
quently  does  receive  the  tithe-pig  (in  a  commuted  shape), 
and  does  not  baptize  the  baby  or  recognize  it  in  any  way  as 
under  his  pastoral  charge.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (under 
his  earlier  style  of  Lord  Blandford)  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  so  if  he  wished.  The  "New  Parishes"  are  marked  off 
from  the  old  ones  with  the  spikiest  of  Parliamentary  fences, 
and  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  Mother  Church  is  not  allowed  to 
trespass  ecclesiastically  on  the  "  Incumbent's  "  or  pseudo-vicar's 
domains  ;  while  the  tithe,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  remains 
attached  to  the  original  benefice.  The  Church  Building  Act  of 
1 8 1 8  made  provision,  it  is  true,  for  the  complete  division  of  parishes 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  for  assigning  the  tithe  of  each 
portion  to  its  own  church,  and  in  many  cases  this  has  been  done  ; 
but  usually  such  a  course  could  not  have  been  taken  without  im- 
poverishing the  Mother  Church  or  unduly  diminishing  its  income, 
especially  where  the  benefice  was  already  a  denuded  vicarage. 
Accordingly  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  in  some  populous  suburb  of  an  increasing  town  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  an  incumbent  who  has  no  more  cure  of  souls 
in  the  parish  than  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  themselves ; 
and  this,  to  persons  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  may 
naturally  appear  as  a  great  hardship  and  injustice,  while  it 
is  in  reality  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  a  real  injustice  and 
anomaly,  not  the  less  annoying  because  it  only  deals  with 
small  pecuniary  amounts,  often  arises  incidentally  in  such  cases, 
and  requires  legal,  and  perhaps  also  legislative,  attention  for 
its  remedy.  The  assignment  of  tithe  commutation  is  made  upon 
separate  fields  or  plots  of  land,  of  larger  or  smaller  extent  as 
the  case  may  be.  Taking  one  of  the  smallest  of  such  plot3 
from  a  chance  tithe-map,  we  find  a  square  half-acre  assessed  at  an 
annual  tithe  value  of  is.  Sd.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  building  land  is  laid  out  for  lease  or  sale  in  a 
London  suburb  can  estimate  at  once  how  many  dwellings,  from 
fifteen  feet  of  frontage  upwards,  could  be  run  up  on  such  a  site, 
and  can  calculate  the  proportionate  tithe  rent-charge  on  each  of  them, 
even  after  taking  the  assessed  value  at  a  two  or  threefold  rental. 
As  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  collect  any  kind  of  rate  by  twopence 
or  threepence  per  house,  the  law  allows  the  tithe-owner  to  claim 
the  whole  value  from  any  one  of  the  occupiers,  leaving  him  to 
recoup  himself  as  he  can ;  and,  if  he  objects,  to  compel  pay- 
ment by  distraint.  There  is  probably  not  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man in  the  kingdom  who  would  act  upon  such  a  legal  power  ; 
and  the  maxim  "  De  minimis  non  curat  lex "  may  be  alleged 
as  sufficient  answer  to  the  gravamen.  But  instances  of  hard- 
ship occasionally  occur  where  a  benefice  is  under  sequestration, 
and  this  i9  plainly  the  state  of  affairs  intended  by  the  descrip* 
tion  to  which  we  have  referred.  Another  case,  which  happened 
some  years  since,  fell  within  our  own  knowledge.  A  lady,  owning 
aud  living  in  a  good  house  upon  one  of  the  tithe-map  plots  in  a 
London  suburb,  received  from  the  collector  under  a  sequestration 
notice  of  claim  for  all  the  tithe  chargeable  on  the  original  land,  on 
which  several  houses  had  been  built  by  other  persons.  She  was 
advised  by  a  friend  not  to  pay,  as  the  tithe-owner  had  the  power 
of  apportionment,  and  would  probably  use  it.  A  few  days  later  her 
adviser  was  hastily  summoned  to  find  a  "  man  in  possession,"  who 
had  taken  in  execution,  among  other  things,  apparently  as  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  a  large  family  Bible.  The  claim  was  at 
once  discharged  under  protest,  and  the  knot  was  shortly  afterwards 
cut  by  the  death  of  the  sequestrated  rector  and  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  who  was  as  likely  to  summon  the  Pope  as  the  Sheriff 
to  his  aid  in  distress.  In  one  large  manufacturing  centre  it  is  said 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  tithe  has  been  lost  beyond  recovery 
in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  tithe-owner  to  collect  it 
on  subdivided  properties.  No  such  difficulty  ought  to  occur,  or 
would  occui ,  upon  land  held  in  fee-simple,  if  the  solicitors  to  the  owner 
would  take  care,  before  letting  or  selling  the  land  for  building, 
that  the  tithe-rent  charge  was  either  capitalized  by  payment  to  the 
authorized  trust-fund  or  secured  upon  some  fixed  portion  of  th& 
property.  In  the  case  of  settled  estates  where  no  power  has  been 
reserved  to  make  charges  on  the  land,  the  latter  of  these  methods 
alone  is  now  possible  ;  but  in  any  legislation  which  may  be  pro- 
posed upon  the  question  of  landed  property  itwill  be  well  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  method  where  pre- 
ferable. 

It  has  been  inevitable  that,  upon  the  coincidence  of  low  agricul- 
tural prices  with  a  high  premium  on  the  tithe  rent-charge,  com- 
plaints ;of  the  unfairness  of  a  "  sliding  scale "  should  be  heard. 
These  will  probably  diminish  with  the  fall  in  the  premium  which 
has  already  set  in ;  and  when  the  period  returns  for  a  value  below 
par,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  will  be  heard  at  all.  There  is  no 
doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  of  clerical  tithe- 
owners  who  object  to  the  assessment  of  their  rent-charge  for 
taxing  and  rating  purposes  without  any  deduction  on  the  ground 
of  personal  service ;  but  there  are  considerations  on  the  other 
hand  which  are  worth  being  thrown  into  the  balance.  The 
English  farmer,  as  a  rule,  has  a  settled  antipathy  to  rates. 
He  knows  that  they  are  part  of  the  Constitution ;  but  without  any 
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definitely  heathen  or  heretical  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  things,  he 
cherishes  a  suppressed  and  hidden  opinion  that  some  non-beneticent 
Demiurge  must  have  had  a  hand  in  introducing  into  creation  the 
element  of  rates,  and  that  with  an  especial  view  to  spite  himself 
and  the  agricultural  interest.  But  he  does  not  accurately  distin- 
guish between  rates  and  tithes,  which  latter  he  considers  to  carry 
the  mark  of  the  enemy  about  them,  though  his  own  parson,  to 
whom  he  pays  them,  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  man  by  any  means.  In- 
deed in  the  matter  of  rates  the  parson  is  a  fellow-sufferer  with 
himself  under  the  inventions  of  the  malevolent  spirit  who  devised 
them  ;  and  if  the  rector  is  perhaps  a  little  hardly  dealt  with  as  to 
his  assessment,  the  farmer's  sympathy  goes  out  all  the  more 
towards  him,  and  he  is  the  less  inclined  to  think  grudgingly  of 
him  as  the  consumer  of  the  tithe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rector's  assessment  were  reduced,  by  so  much  the  more  would  the 
farmer's  burdens  be  increased ;  for  "  Boards  "  have  neither  heart 
nor  conscience,  and  "  calls  "  must  be  met  when  they  are  made. 
On  the  whole,  the  clergy  may  do  well  to  accept  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  with  "  the  ills  they  know  "  attending  on  it,  rather  than 
fly  to  others  which  might  bring  more  worry  than  relief  in  their 
train. 


SIIILLITO  v.  SHILLITO  AXD  HIRST. 

IT  has  not  been  our  usual  practice  to  notice  cases  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  There  may  be  reasons,  though  we  do  not  profess  at  all 
to  understand  them,  for  publishing:  full  accounts  of  these  suits  in 
all  their  nauseous  detail ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  can  be  none 
for  commenting  on  them,  and  for  inviting  attention  to  painful  and 
often  revolting  stories  of  weakness  and  sin.  Yet  exceptions  to  the 
most  salutary  rules  sometimes  occur,  and  it  is  occasionally  advisable 
to  speak  even  of  the  cases  which  are  tried  before  Sir  James  Hannen. 
As  need  hardly  be  said,  the  branch  of  law  with  which  he  has  to 
deal  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  legal  questions  of  grave  in- 
terest arise  in  his  court.  These  may  demand  notice,  and  emphati- 
cally demand  notice  when  they  lead  to  decisions  by  juries 
which,  if  acquiesced  in,  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  harm.  Hard  cases 
make  bad  law,  and  indignation  at  great  moral  turpitude  sometimes 
induces  juries  to  give  verdicts  which,  though  due  to  honest  abhor- 
rence of  wrong,  nevertheless  strike  at  the  root  of  all  justice  by 
overriding  the  law.  Such  errors  must  needs  be  protested  against, 
for  juries  cannot  be  allowed  to  constitute  themselves  tribunals 
entitled  to  disregard  all  limitations  in  order  to  punish  those  whom 
they  believe  to  be  great  culprits.  *  It  is  true  that  these  decisions 
may  be  legally  reversed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  how  mistaken  they  are  on  account  of  the  not  unnatural 
sympathy  which  they  excite  amongst  unthinking  people.  Quite 
recently  a  jury,  nominally  deciding  on  the  facts,  but  really  deciding 
on  the  law  and  facts,  has  given  a  decision  of  this  kind,  and, 
spurred  no  doubt  by  a  just  desire  to  punish  abominable  malice  and 
wickedness,  has  arrived  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
conclusion  ever  come  to  in  a  court  of  justice.  Although  the 
verdict  in  the  case  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  was  obvi- 
ously prompted  by  honourable  feeling,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
strenuously  protested  against  as  one  of  those  judgments  which, 
though  they  may  at  first  win  approval,  really  do  substantial  injus- 
tice, and  tend  to  upset  all  that  is  valuable  in  law. 

The  circumstances  of  the  suit  which  was  adjudicated  on  in  so 
singular  a  manner  were  most  remarkable.  Unfortunately  they 
cannot  be  narrated  without  the  mention  of  very  unpleasant  facts, 
which  cannot  be  softened  by  any  possible  circumlocution,  and  can 
only  be  given  as  they  are  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  case.  From 
these,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  seem  to  be  in  some  respects  very 
imperfect,  it  appears  that  the  respondent,  Mrs.  Shillito,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Charlotte  Jager,  had  for  about  nineteen 
years  before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Shillito,  the  petitioner, 
lived  in  the  house  of  the  co-respondent  Hirst,  wdio  was  married 
to  her  sister.  Hirst  was  a  person  of  highly  respectable  posi- 
tion, and  must  have  been  a  man  of  good  repute  amongst 
his  neighbours,  as  he  was  deacon  of  the  Park  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Halifax,  where  he  lived.  No  suspicion  what- 
ever of  improper  relations  between  him  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Charlotte  Jager,  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  any  one.  In 
1878  Mr.  Shillito,  who  was  a  widower  with  children,  became 
engaged  to  Miss  Jager,  whom  he  had  known  for  eight  years,  and 
after  this  engagement  began  as  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
painful,  a  series  of  incidents  as  ever  were  related  even  in  the 
Divorce  _  Court.  In  February  1879  Miss  Jager  quitted  her 
brother-in-law's  house  by  his  order,  and,  as  it  was  settled 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  London,  she  came  to 
town.  Before  the  marriage  took  place  she  showed  to  her 
future  husband,  Shillito,  two  letters  which  she  had  received  from 
Hirst,  threatening  that,  if  she  did  not  return  to  Halifax  and  get 
married  from  his  house,  he  would  make  known  scandalous  secrets 
respecting  her.  The  character  of  the  letters  was  such  as  to  cause 
Shillito  to  ask  her  whether  there  had  been  anything  improper 
between  her  and  Hirst.  "She  declared,"  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Times'  report, "  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  any  such 
charge  or  suggestion,  and  with  this  explanation  or  denial  the  peti- 
tioner was  satisfied."  The  marriage  took  place  on  March  24th, 
1879,  not  very  long  apparently  after  this  incident,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shillito  went  back  to  Halifax.  A  few  days  after  their  re- 
turn Shillito  received  from  Hirst  a  letter  stating  that  "  for  the 
twenty  years  the  respondent  had  lived  under  his  roof  criminal 


intercourse  had  subsisted  between  them."  On  making  this  known 
to  his  wife,  Shillito  could  not,  according  to  his  account,  obtain 
from  her  either  a  denial  of  the  terrible  charge  made  against  her  or 
a  confession  of  its  truth.  Up  to  this  point  the  facts  were  strange 
enough  ;  but  what  followed  was  stranger  still.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  the  painful  scene  between  the  husband  and 
wife  took  place,  Hirst  called  on  the  former,  and,  while  asserting  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done. 
Shillito  told  him  that,  if  he  were  "a  demon  from  hell,"  he  could 
not  have  done  more  to  cause  misery,  and  all  must  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  Divorce  Court,  who  said  in  his  summing-up 
that  the  expression  was  no  stronger  than  the  occasion  warranted. 
Shillito,  however,  not  only  forgave  Hirst — forgiving  a  great  deal 
it  must  be  said — but  burnt  the  letter;  and  it  might  naturally  bo 
thought  that,  after  such  conduct,  the  other  would  have  desisted 
from  his  horrible  persecution.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
was  not  the  case.  If  this  extraordinary  wretch  was  really 
penitent  when  he  saw  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  suffered 
so  greatly,  his  penitence  soon  deserted  him,  and  he  became  yet 
more  malevolent  than  before.  Shillito  shortly  received  letters  in 
which  the  first  accusation  was  repeated  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
and  in  which  Hirst  further  said  that  Mrs.  Shillito  had  been 
guilty  with  him  since  her  marriage,  and  gave  the  dates  and  places 
of  their  meetings.  Shillito  told  his  wife  of  this  charge ;  and, 
according  to  his  evidence,  she  admitted  that  on  one  occasion  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  He  expelled  her  from  the  house, 
and  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court  were  instituted.  The  cita- 
tion was  served  upon  the  respondent  on  the  2nd  of  June  last,  little 
more  than  two  months  after  the  marriage. 

Such  was  the  account  of  this  very  singular  case  given  in  the 
statements  of  counsel  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  petitioner.  That 
evidence  was,  however,  contradicted  on  the  material  point  by  Mrs. 
Shillito.  This  unfortunate  woman,  who  attempted  suicide  on  the 
day  after  the  citation  was  served  on  her,  was  put  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  denied  that  there  had  been  improper  relations  be- 
tween herself  and  Hirst  either  before  or  after  her  marriage. 
She  also  denied  that  she  had  made  the  confession  attributed  to 
her.  She  admitted  that,  since  her  expulsion  from  her  husband's 
house,  she  had  written  to  him,  saying : — "  Whatever  you  may 
think,  I  can  positively  state  that  I  never  had  any  intimacy  with 
Hirst  since  our  marriage.''  Hirst  himself  was  called,  and  stated 
that  there  had  been  nothing  between  Mrs.  Shillito  and  himself 
after  her  marriage.  His  wife,  whose  evidence  was  taken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Judge,  said  that  before  her  sister's  marriage  her 
husband  had  confessed  his  misconduct  to  her ;  and  that,  though 
greatly  shocked,  she  forgave  him,  in  consideration  of  their  children 
and  of  the  number  of  years  for  which  they  had  been  married.  He 
seemed  deeply  penitent,  and  promised,  of  course,  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  sister-in-law.  We  may  observe  that  this 
statement  of  Hirst's  was  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  re- 
spondent (then  Charlotte  Jager),  who  denied  the  truth  of  what 
he  said.  Mrs.  Hirst's  evidence  concluded  the  case  ;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that,  before  it  was  given,  two  witnesses  had  been 
called  who  testified  to  a  visit  having  been  paid  by  Hirst  to  Mrs. 
Shillito  during  her  husband's  absence  from  home.  Shillito  was 
apparently  informed  of  this  visit  byr  his  wi.e. 

As  has  been  said,  the  facts  of  the  case  were  singular  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  still  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  complex  or  utterly 
baffling,  and  there  were  apparently  only  two  conclusions  which 
could  possibly  be  drawn  from  them.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  what  the  jury  had  to  determine  was,  not  the  question 
of  ante-nuptial  misconduct,  but  the  question  of  misconduct  after 
marriage ;  and,  when  this  is  remembered,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
must  either  have  disbelieved  Mrs.  Shillito  and  pronounced  her 
guilty  of  adultery,  or  have  held,  not  indeed  that  her  husband  was 
untruthful — for  he  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  man — but  that  he  had 
not  rightly  understood  what  his  wife  said  to  him  in  a  moment  of 
great  pain  and  excitement,  and  had  wrongly  supposed  that  she 
confessed  to  him  her  guilt,  in  which  case  they  must  have  found  for 
the  respondent  absolutely.  The  jury,  however,  did  not  take  either 
of  these  views,  almost  inevitable  though  they  seem.  Carried  away 
apparently  by  a  desire  to  do  substantial  justice,  they  brought  in  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  verdicts  ever  recorded  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.  After  they  had  deliberated  for  an  hour,  their  finding 
was,  That  the  respondent  had  not  committed  adultery  with  the 
co-respondent,  but  that  he  had  with  her,  and  they  assessed  the 
damages  against  him  at  1,000/.  Strange  to  say,  this  verdict 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Judge. 

Of  its  transparent  absurdity  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  This 
is  so  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  expose  it,  and 
it  is  therefore  happily  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a  singularly- 
unpleasant  subject.  There  can  be  no  need  to  analyse  a  decision 
which  is  on  the  face  of  it  self-contradictory,  and  indeed  so  pre- 
posterous that,  were  it  not  for  the  painful  circumstances  of 
the  case,  it  might  excite  laughter.  The  jury  might  as  well  have 
found  that  two  and  two  make  five.  Only  on  the  supposition  of 
violence  or  the  administration  of  narcotics  could  such  a  verdict 
be  reconciled  with  reason,  and  of  either  violence  or  narcotics 
there  is  not  a  hint  in  any  report  of  the  case  that  we  have  seen. 
The  motives  which  induced  the  jurors  to  give  such  a  judgment 
were  no  doubt  most  praiseworthy.  Theyr  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  against  Mrs.  Shillito,  and  they  desired  to 
punish  the  most  loathsome  malice.  Unfortunately  their  well- 
meant  effort  has  resulted,  not  in  substantial  justice,  but  in  sub- 
stantial injustice,  while  their  verdict,  apparently  acquiesced  in, 
attacks  a  vital  principle  of  law.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
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■what  grievous  wrong  results  from  the  decision  which  was  arrived 
at  in  this  remarkable  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  it  is  fair  to  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Shillito,  whose  conduct  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  exemplary. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  others,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  free  from  blame,  and  yet  he  is  left  in  a  most 
disagreeable  position,  the  peculiar  and  very  paiuful  nature  of 
which  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  demonstration.  Then  Mrs. 
Shillito  may  be  very  hardly  treated  by  the  verdict.  It  is  true 
that  she  is  absolved;  but  she  is  absolved  by  a  self-contra- 
dictory and  incomprehensible  decision  ;  whereas  she  may  have 
been  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  her  favour  without  any  mys- 
tifying rider.  Her  denial  of  the  charge  on  which  the 
jury  had  to  pronounce  may  have  been  perfectly  true,  and 
in  that  case  the  finding  respecting  Hirst  is  clearly  unjust 
to  her.  The  result,  therefore,  of  this  attempt  at  substantial 
justice  has  been  certainly  to  do  wrong  to  one  person,  perhaps  to 
do  wrong  to  another.  A  graver  objection,  however,  even  than 
injustice  to  individuals  can  be  urged  against  this  mistaken  decision. 
It  infringes  a  fundamental  principle  of  law.  A  man  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  answer  a  definite  charge  and  then  have  judgment 
given  against  him  on  a  charge  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The 
jury  were  doubtless  anxious  to  punish  Hirst,  and  that  his  atrocious 
conduct  deserved  punishment  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  ; 
but,  utterly  bad  as  he  was,  he  should  only  have  been  punished 
according  to  law,  and  not  by  any  distortion  of  the  law.  He 
was  proceeded  against  on  a  charge  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
another  man's  wife,  and  of  this  he  should  have  been  pronounced 
innocent  or  guilty,  without  any  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
punishing  him  for  malignant  statements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  libel  and  punished  for  libel,  the  in- 
consistent verdict  of  which  we  have  spoken  serving  to  cover 
what  was  really  a  marvellous  departure  in  the  proceedings. 
That  the  man  behaved  in  the  vilest  manner  we  need  hardly 
say;  and  indeed  a  far  more  severe  penalty  than  that  imposed 
on  him  would  not  have  been  excessive ;  but  nevertheless  he 
should  have  been  condemned  in  the  right  way  or  not  at  all. 
The  escape  of  one  culprit  is  a  trifling  matter  when  compared  with 
a  perversion  of  the  law. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  what  view  the  Judge  took  of  the 
case,  and  in  answer  it  can  only  be  said  that  Sir  James  Hannen's 
summing-up  seems  to  have  been  singular  in  some  respects,  and 
to  have  suggested  the  verdict  found ;  but  that  his  remarks  have 
apparently  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the  reporters  than  any- 
thing else  said  at  the  trial,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  what  his  views  were.  Very  possibly,  when  a  full  report 
of  the  case  appears,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  been  altogether 
misunderstood. 


THE  P.  R. 

IF  any  persons  regret  the  "  good  old  days "  of  the  P.  R. 
they  need  not  despair,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  re- 
action growing  in  its  favour.  For  some  time  past  reprinted  reports 
of  old  prize-fights — penned,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  versatile 
and  ingenious  Pierce  Egan  and  his  compeers — have  been  current 
in  a  London  newspaper;  and  now  a  more  permanent  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  cultivation  of  prize-fighting  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  shape  of  a  work  called  PugiUstica,  "  to  be  completed  in  20 
parts,''  the  first  of  which  is  graced  by  a  preface.  The  writer  of 
this  begins  by  announcing  that  he  proposes  to  supply  a  blank  in 
the  home-records  of  the  English  people  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries ;  and  in  his  preface  and  introduction  he  is 
better  than  his  word,  and  displays  almost  as  much  ingenuity  as  a 
daily  leader-writer  in  dragging  into  his  service  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  things  of  various  times.  The  case  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  broken  nose  is  first  brought  in  to  illustrate  the 
revival  of  "  the  art  of  self-defence  as  of  other  arts  "  in  Italy7  after 
"  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages."  Then  we  have  the  story  about 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  then  we  suddenly  sink  to  a 
record,  culled  from  Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs  of  London, 
which  runs  thus : — "  Yesterday  a  match  of  boxing  was  performed 
before  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  between  the  Duke's 
footman  and  a  butcher.  The  latter  won  the  prize,  as  he  hath  done 
many  before,  being  accounted,  though  but  a  little  man,  the  best  at 
that  exercise  in  England.''  At  first  sight  this  might  not  seem  a 
particularly  strong  instance  in  favour  of  the  nobility  of  fisti- 
cuffs ;  but  our  author  deduces  no  less  than  four  points  to  be 
scored  to  him  and  his  cause.  It  is  a  proof  "  1.  Of  ducal  patron- 
age. 2.  Of  a  stake  of  money.''  (This,  it  may  be  thought,  would 
have  been  better  kept  out  of  sight,  especially  as  tuere  is  no 
specific  mention  of  money  in  the  extract.)  "  3.  Of  the  custom 
of  public  boxing.  4.  Of  the  skill  of  the  victor,  he  '  being  but  a 
little  man,'  and  all  in  a  five-line  paragraph."  It  is  a  little  strange 
that  a  writer  with  so  evident  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
terseness  should  himself  be  so  ditl'use ;  but,  no  doubt,  great  deeds 
demand  many  and  big  words. 

From  the  Duke's  footman  and  the  butcher  we  get  on  by  rapid 
degrees  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  decadence,  in  the 
absence  of  "  such  patrons  of  pugilism,"  of  the  custom  of  prize- 
fighting. "  The  Ring,"  we  are  told,  "  was  doomed,  not  less  by  the 
misconduct  of  its  professors  than  by  the  discord  and  dishonest 
doings  of  its  so-called  patrons  and  their  ruffianly  followers,  un- 
checked by  the  saving  salt  of  sporting  gentlemen  and  men 


of  honour,  courage,  and  standing  in  society."  It  is  probably 
the  dearth  of  this  "saving  salt"  which  leads  the  writer  to 
say  that  "  he  would  not  seek  to  revive  the  '  glory  of  the  Ring ' 
that  is  past "  ;  but  has  thought  it  a  worthy  task  "  to  collect  and 
preserve  its  memories  and  its  deeds  of  fortitude,  skill,  courage, 
and  forbearance."  Before,  however,  we  are  allowed  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  records  of  these  noble  deeds,  we  are  favoured 
with  an  "  Introduction  "  headed  "  Boxing  and  Boxers  among  the 
Ancients,"  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  such 
persons  and  things  as  Homer,  Horace,  "  the  sententious  Cicero," 
Eryx,  Antreus,  Patroclus,  Euryalus,  Tvdides,who  "  was  Euryalus's 
second  in  the  mill  withEpeus,"Entellus,  Dares,  Cloanthus,Gyges,the 
crestus,  the  Abbe  St.  Non,  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  St.Bernardine,  Ariosto,  the  late  Mr.  Dow- 
ling,  Forsyth's  Remarks  during  an  Excursion  in  Italy,  the  days 
of  Alfred,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  And  all  this  in  not  a  "  five- 
line  paragraph,"  but  in  twelve  pages  of  which  not  more  than  four 
are  extracts.  And  to  all  this  the  writer,  when  he  plunges  into 
his  subject,  modestly  refers  as  "  the  poor  scattered  notices  of 
pugilism  as  practised  and  understood  by  the  earlier  Celtic  nations." 
He  then  goes  on  to  observe  with  great  truth  that,  "  so  long  as 
man  is  liable  to  the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  he  will  need  the 
art  of  defending  himself  from  attack  and  injury,  and  of  redressing 
wrong  or  insult  that  may  be  oll'ered  to  him."  The  proper  weapons 
to  be  used  on  such  occasions  are,  he  thinks,  "  the  fists — the  symbol 
of  personal  courage,  of  prompt  readiness  for  defence  and  attack — 
the  most  harmless,  the  ever-present,  and  the  least  fatal  weapons." 
So  far  perhaps  so  good.  The  writer  goes  on  in  his  next  sentence 
to  decry  "  the  fatal  Jleuret "  of  "  the  fire-eating  Gaul"  (how  many 
per  cent,  of  French  duels  with  the  small-sword  end  fatally  ?)  ; 
"  the  back-handed  stiletto "  of  "  the  stabbing  Italian  "  ;  and, 
which  is  more  odd,  "  the  slaughterous  schlager "  (sic)  of  "  the 
beer-bemused  burschen  of  dreamy  Vaterland."  On  this  there  is  a 
long  foot-note,  extracted  from  the  Sporting  Life  of  July  1863, 
which  for  certain  reasons  deserves  attention.  The  extract  gives 
an  account  of  the  student-duels  at  Heidelberg,  to  which  reference 
has  more  than  once  been  made  in  these  columns.  The  writer  of 
it  first  describes  a  sabre-duel  between  a  cavalry  officer  and  a 
student ;  and  this  description  is  remarkable  for  some  of  the 
oddest  transcriber's  or  printer's  blunders  that  have  ever  been  seen. 
This  duel  tookj  place  in  what  readers  are  led  to  believe  is  called 
the  Ingle  Suisse,  or  Angels'  Meadow.  This  should,  of  course, 
be  Engel's  Wiese.  The  seconds  gave  their  directions  in  this 
manner  : — "  '  Auf  de  (read  die)  meusur,'  go  into  position  and 
scratch,  Faretz  (read  Fertig),  ready,  and  Los,  go  at  it."  What, 
however,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  writer  both  of  this  extract 
and  of  PugiUstica  is  the  schlager  (throughout  miscalled  schlager), 
duel,  of  which  he  gives  this  description  : — 

It  was  on  April  10,  during  vacation,  and  while  there  were  scarcely  any 
students  in  Heidelberg,  I  was  sitting  at  ray  window,  and  saw  four  or  live 
students  go  towards  the  Hirscli  Gasse  ;  1  followed  them,  and  when  I  arrived 
there  the  men  were  stripping.  All  being  in  readiness,  they  were  led  out  of 
the  house,  each  arm  being  carefully  supported  by  the  seconds.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  was  a  student  from  Munich,  the  other  was  a  Heidelberger, 
and  the  men  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Silence  was  called,  and 
the  fight  began.  The  first  round  occupied  considerably  less  than  half  a 
minute,  and  was  finished  by  the  seconds  springing  in  and  terminating  the 
round,  because  one  of  the  schlagers  was  bent.  The  second  round  followed 
without  any  result.  The  combatants  are  never  allowed  to  be  in  meusur 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  minute — scarcely  ever  half  a  minute  :  these 
short  rounds  are  done  to  rest  the  arm.  In  the  third  round  the  Munich  man 
got  a  cut  on  the  cheek,  a  Bluticher,  or  "a  blood,"  was  the  cry.  The  seconds 
cried  "halt!"  and  "a  blood"  was  scored  to  the  Heidelberg  student. 
The  fourth  round  was  a  teazer  for  the  Munich  man,  for  he  got  his 
nose  divided  clean  in  two.  No  surgeon  could  have  done  it  better ; 
you  could  have  laid  one  half  back  on  one  cheek,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  other.  After  this,  the  Munich  man  lost  his  nerve,  and 
every  round  he  only  came  up  to  be  receiver-general.  At  last  he  got  a  fearful 
cut  behind  the  head,  dividing  an  artery.  Seeing  this,  the  surgeon  imme- 
diately stopped  the  duel,  after  they  had  been  at  it  seven  minutes  (fifteen 
minutes  was  the  time  they  had  to  fight).  The  wounded  man  was  taken  inside 
the  inn,  where  every  necessary  attention  was  paid  him  which  his  condition 
required.    I  never  saw  the  man  again. 

The  second  schlager  duel  which  I  saw  was  between  a  Prussian  and  a 
Schwabian  :  both  tine  men.  The  morning  was  a  wet  one,  so  they  fought 
in  a  cart-shed.  Having  gone  into  a  detailed  account  of  two  other  duels,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  in  this  one  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  surgeon 
made  them  fight  out  the  full  time  (fifteen  minutes),  and  the  Prussian  got 
no  less  than  six  ugly  cuts  about  the  head  ;  fearful  gashes  they  were.  He 
had  to  keep  his  bed  ;  and,  like  most  of  these  duellists,  will  carry  the  marks 
to  the  grave.  As  he  was  led  out  of  the  shed,  he  presented  a  piteous  spectacle  ; 
and  I  only  wish  some  of  the  detractors  of  the  P.  R.  could  have  seen  him  as  I 
did.   These  two  schlager  duels  are  good  average  samples. 

It  is  true  that  the  schlager  duels  are  both  excessively  childish 
and  excessively  brutal.  The  author  of  PugiUstica  calls  them 
"  sickening  and  murderous  savageries."  They  are  sickening  and 
they  are  savage,  but  they  are  hardly  ever  murderous.  They 
are  got  up  between  the  members  of  two  corps,  just  as  a 
cricket  match  is  got  up  in  England  betweeu  the  members  of 
two  clubs,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  preceded  by  a  real 
quarrel.  The  blades  used  are  something  like  a  harlequin's  bat 
with  a  sharp  edge ;  and  the  face- wounds  inflicted  by  them, 
though  ugly  enough  to  look  at  at  the  moment  of  infliction, 
do  not  generally  involve  more  serious  consequences  than  a  razor- 
cut.  A  student  may  no  doubt  get  such  injuries  as  the  writer 
describes;  but  that  is  the  exception.  Still,  the  practice  is 
thoroughly  detestable  and  barbarous — as  vile,  indeed,  as  the  Eng- 
lish boxing  seems  to  the  German  student,  trained  to  wield  and 
endure  the  cuts  of  his  thoroughly  artificial  weapon  the  schlager. 
But  let  us  see  how  this  method  compares  with  that  of  the  Prize 
Ring  ;  and,  for  the  present  purpose,  let  us  assume,  what  is  not  the 
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fact,  that  the  two  duels  described  are  representative.  We  look  at 
random  through  the  pages  of  Puyilisfica,  and  we  find  in  p.  22  that 
"  Broughton,when  necessary  in  the  conflict,  by  putting  in  his  stomach 
blow,  often  decided  the  battle,  and  his  lunge  under  the  ear  generally 
produced  terrible  consequences  to  his  adversary."  In  p.  53  we 
hear  of  a  certain  Macdonald,  who  was  "  beaten  so  dreadfully  that 
he  gave  in,  that  both  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  was  found  that 
his  jaw  was  broken."  In  p.  59,  "  Ryan's  head  and  eyes  made  a 
dreadful  appearance  "  ;  and  in  p.  62,  we  have  an  exact  parallel  to 
the  ugly  incident  of  the  schlager  duel :—"  Johnson  _  .  .  . 
caught  him  so  severe  and  swift  a  blow  in  the  face  as  laid  his  nose 
completely  open.  Odds  "(not  unnaturally)  "now  rose  100  to  10 
on  Johnson." 

On  the  whole,  we  may  gather  cheerfulness  from  these  records 
in  thinking  that  we  are  at  least  in  some  ways  better  than  we  were. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  we  agree  with  the  virtuous  sentiments 
of  the  collector  of  these  annals  concerning  the  undesirableness  of 
reviving  the  P.R.,  it  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  boxing 
became  a  lost  arc.  Possibly,  as  some  say,  there  was  less  brutality 
in  the  way  of  murderous  kicking  assaults  when  "  the  art  of  self- 
defence  "  was  more  to  the  fore.  Certainly  some  general  knowledge 
of  it  might  help  to  prevent  the  degrading  exhibitions  of  personal 
cowardice  of  which  a  case  lately  reported  is  unhappily  not  a  unique 
instance.  In  this  particular  case  (one  of  too  many  like  it)  brought 
before  the  Marylebone  police  magistrate,  an  "  excavator "  named 
Jesse  Palmer  had  gallantly  gone  to  the  rescue  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  was  trying  to  kill  her  with  a  knife.  The  husband  and 
Palmer  struggled  ;  the  husband  aimed  a  blow  at  Palmer,  and  the 
knife  fell  on  the  ground.  In  Palmer's  reported  words,  "  a  number  of 
people  came  up  at  that  moment "  (when  the  assailant  was  unarmed), 
"  and  he  (Palmer)  asked  them  to  help  him,  but  they  did  not  oiler 
to  do  anything  at  all,  and  he  believed  they  were  all  frightened  of 
the  prisoner."  Possibly  if  some  of  the  number  had  taken  lessons 
from  Donnelly  they  might  have  made  a  less  shocking  exhibition  of 
dastardliness. 


THE  UNLIMITED  BANKS  AND  THE  NEW  ACT. 

THE  success  of  the  new  Banking  Act  has  been  greater  and 
more  immediate  than  was  at  all  expected  when  it  was 
rushed  through  Parliament  in  the  very  closing  week  of  the  last 
Session.  To  secure  its  passing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  dropped  some  of  its  most  important  provisions ;  that,  for 
example,  creating  a  new  class  of  banks  under  the  name  of  Reserve 
Liability,  and  that  imposing  a  uniform  balance  sheet.  As  the  Bill 
was  finally  carried,  it  required  all  who  registered  under  it  to  attach  to 
their  name  the  word  "  Limited,"  and  many  bankers  have  a  very 
strong  objection  to  do  this.  Their  reasons  are  partly  sentimental 
and  partly  practical ;  but,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  feared  that 
the  objection  would  be  powerful  enough  to  render  the  Act 
nugatory.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  hoped  that  such  a  hasty 
piece  of'  legislation  would  be  generally  acknowledged  to  need 
early  amendment,  and  the  hope  strengthened  their  inclination 
to  watch  and  wait.  The  calming  down  of  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  likewise  en- 
couraged the  same  course.  As  in  so  many  previous  cases, 
it  was  argued  that  the  apprehensions  of  Bank  shareholders 
in  this  instance  also  would  gradually  wear  away.  It  was 
therefore  not  expected  that  a  very  great  readiness  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  would  be  shown  In/ 
bank  directors.  The  event,  however,  has  fully  justified  those 
who  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  measure  allowing  the  limita- 
tion of  liability.  Of  the  seven  unlimited  metropolitan  and  metro- 
politan and  provincial  banks  five  have  already  either  resolved 
to  register  under  the  Act  or  are  preparing  to  do  so;  while  of 
the  provincial  unlimited  banks  a  considerable  number  are  also 
taking  the  same  course.  It  is  true  that  no  Scotch  or  Irish  bank 
has  yet  shown  any  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.  But 
there  are  special  reasons  in  both  cases  accounting  for  this.  Of  the 
Scotch  banks  three  are  limited  by  charter,  and  yet,  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  do  not  need  to  announce  the  fact  in  their  names. 
Their  competitors,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  fear  that  if  they 
were  to  "  ticket "  themselves,  they  would  lose  status  in  popu- 
lar estimation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  their  difficulty  is  a 
real  one,  and  that  it  is  quite  reasonable  they  should  ask  that  all 
Scotch  banks  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  should  wait  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  new  Act.  In 
the  case  of  the  Irish  banks,  again,  there  are  some  which  have 
never  yet  published  a  balance  sheet,  and  as  a  compulsory 
audit  is  part  of  the  new  Act,  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
not  likely  to  adopt  its  provisions  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
their  shareholders.  While  these  hang  back,  their  competitors 
naturally  hesitate  in  the  fear  of  losing  caste  with  the  public. 
Lastly,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  English  provincial  banks 
would  but  slowly  and  gradually  come  under  the  Act.  Eor,  as 
notice  of  the  change  has  to  be  given  to  depositors,  they  would 
naturally  dread  the  effect  upon  a  class  of  persons  generally  timid, 
and  too  often  ignorant  as  well.  Here  in  London,  and  in  other 
large  towns,  the  public  understand  the  import  of  the  innovation, 
and  are  able  to  estimate  the  position  of  the  institutions  with  which 
they  deal.  But  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts  depositors  are 
likely  to  be  less  well  informed,  and  bank  directors  reasonably 
hesitate  to  take  any  step  which  might  arouse  their  fears.  Naturally, 


they  will  prepare  the  ground  carefully  before  coming  to  a  resolu- 
tion. Yet,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  considerable  number  of 
provincial  banks  are  taking  measures  to  limit  their  liability. 

In  this  matter  the  conduct  of  the  great  metropolitan  and  metro- 
politan and  provincial  banks  is  the  most  important,  as  in  the  long 
run  it  will  determine  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  as  stated  above, 
five  out  of  the  seven  of  these  have  either  registered  under  the 
Act,  or  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The  Union  Bank  of  London  and 
the  London  Joint  Stock  for  the  present  take  up  a  waiting  attitude. 
Both,  indeed,  express  a  desire  for  limitation  of  liability,  but  both 
object  to  the  new  Act  as  passed ;  especially  they  object  to  the 
obligation  to  write  the  word  "  Limited  "  after  their  names.  Had 
the  original  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  create 
a  new  class  of  banks  with  the  title  of  "  Reserve  Liability  "  been 
approved  by  Parliament,  both  would  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but,  as  this  was  not  done,  they  remain 
unlimited  for  the  present  in  the  hope  of  further  legislation.  We 
hardly  expect  that  this  hope  will  be  realized.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  some  years  ago  threw  out  a  hint  that  our  whole  banking 
system,  including  the  right  of  private  companies  to  issue  notes, 
needed  to  be  reconsidered  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  he  were  to 
return  to  power,  and  were  to  accept  the  charge  of  the  finances 
he  might  attempt  a  vast  and  sweeping  measure  of  reform. 
But  whether  the  attempt  would  be  successful  is  another 
question.  And,  in  any  event,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  particular  amendments  desired  by  the  Union  and  the  London 
Joint  Stock  Banks  would  form  any  part  of  the  scheme.  But, 
until  a  change  of  Government  takes  place,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, we  think,  that  there  will  be  no  such  further  legislation. 
The  very  pertinacity  with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
clung  last  Session  to  the  portions  of  his  Bill  permitting  the  limita- 
tion of  liability,  while  sacrificing  all  the  rest,  proves  that  he 
wished  to  have  done  with  the  matter  once  for  all.  The  Bill,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  does  satisfy  the  demand  raised  by  the  failure  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  The  hope,  then,  in  which  these  two 
banks  are  waiting  seems  a  groundless  one;  and  the  objections 
stated  against  the  Act  do  not  appear  to  be  more  substantial.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Union  and  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks,  if 
they  choose,  from  adopting  reserve  liability ;  only,  whether  they  do 
so  or  not,  if  they  become  limited,  they  must  plainly  state  the  fact 
in  their  title.  We  see  no  hardship  in  this.  Why  should 
banks  more  than  other  Companies  think  the  word  "  Limited " 
derogatory  to  them,  or  shrink  from  describing  themselves 
truly  as  they  are  ?  The  Chairman  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London,  indeed,  argues  that  the  reserve  liability  plan  would 
have  given  us  a  uniform  system  of  banking  ;  but  the  Statist 
of  last  Saturday  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  it  would 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  class 
of  reserve  liability  banks  the  margin  of  liability  would  in  some 
instances  have  been  simply  equal  to  the  paid-up  capital,  whereas 
in  others  it  would  have  exceeded  that  amount  nineteen  times.  If 
uniformity  is  really  of  the  value  which  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks,  the 
Act  as  passed  is  preferable  to  the  original  Bill.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  objections  stated  at  their  shareholders'  meetings 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  Union  and  London  Joint-Stock  Banks  to 
the  new  Act  express  only  a  part  of  the  reasons  which  actuated 
them  and  their  co-  directors  to  refuse  for  the  present  to  become 
limited.  When  the  London  and  Westminster,  the  London  and 
County,  and  the  National  Provincial  do  not  fear  that  the  tacking 
of  the  word  "  Limited  "  to  their  names  will  weaken  their  credit  or 
lower  their  prestige,  the  Union  and  the  London  Joint-Stock  need 
not  be  so  fastidious.  Certainly  the  National  Provincial  runs  more 
risk,  if  risk  there  be,  than  either  of  them.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  shareholders  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  reasons  assigned.  They  are  obviously  so  insufficient  that  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  strongest  motive  is  a  desire  to 
wait  and  see  how  the  limitation  of  liability  will  affect  competitors, 
before  taking  a  step  which  could  not  be  retraced. 

The  three  great  banks  just  named  which  have  registered  under 
the  Act  have  not  adopted  a  uniform  system.  The  London  and 
County  and  the  National  Provincial  have  each  combined  reserve 
liability  with  limitation ;  the  London  and  Westminster  has  not. 
The  latter  institution  has  been  able  to  do  this  because  the  nominal 
amount  of  its  shares  is  100/.,  of  which  only  20/.  is  paid  up. 
This  leaves  a  margin  of  80/.  per  share  still  uncalled,  and  the 
directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  margin  affords  all  the  security  to 
creditors  that  can  be  desired.  The  London  and  County  and  the 
National  Provincial,  on  the  other  hand,  not  having  so  great  a 
margin,  are  compelled  to  adopt  reserve  liability.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enter  into  minute  details;  but,  broadly  stated,  the 
result  of  the  change  in  the  three  cases  is  as  follows.  The  London 
and  Westminster  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,800,000;.,  with  a 
further  callable  capital  of  1 1 ,200,000/. ;  the  London  and  County  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  2,000,000/.,  with  a  callable  capital  of  2,000,000/., 
and  a  reserve  liability  capital  of  4,000,000/. ;  the  National  Provincial 
has  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,227,000/.,  with  a  callable  capital  of 
1,785,000/.,  and  a  reserve  liability  capital  of  8,025,000/.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  London  and  Westminster  has  a  total 
capital  of  all  kinds  of  14,000,000/.,  the  London  and  County  of 
8,000,000/.,  and  the  National  Provincial  of  12,037,000/.  But  the 
whole  capital  of  the  London  and  Westminster  can  be  called  up, 
should  the  business  of  the  bank  require  it,  whereas  half  that  of  the 
London  and  County  and  two-thirds  that  of  the  National  Provincial 
can  only  be  called  for  purposes  of  winding-up.  Applying  to  these 
figures  the  test  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Dun  a  couple  of  months  ago 
in  a  letter  to  the  Statist,  which  we  noticed  at  the  time,  we  find 
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that  the  London  and  Westminster  must  lose  8,867,000?.,  the  London 
and  County  5,666,000/.,  and  the  National  Provincial  7,620,000/., 
before  the  creditors  can  suffer  loss.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced 
incredible  that  these  enormous  sums  could  be  made  away  with 
before  the  banks  were  wound  up,  especially  as  the  Act  provides 
the  safeguard  of  a  compulsory  audit.  But  while  the  solvency  of 
all  three  institutions  as  limited  banks  appears  unquestionable,  rnauy 
persons  are  inclined  to  regret  that,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
example,  the  London  and  Westminster  has  not  adopted  reserve 
liability.  In  the  case  of  that  great  bank  itself,  the  matter 
is  of  no  practical  importance ;  but  it  is  urged  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  capital  callable  for  the  ordinary  business  of  a  bank,  how- 
ever large  it  may  be,  does  not  afford  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
security  to  creditors.  Growth  of  business,  lock-ups,  bad  debts, 
may  cause  it  gradually  to  disappear,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of  it  as 
to  leave  only  a  very  narrow  margin  behind.  But,  where  reserve 
liability  is  adopted,  the  bank  cannot  touch  that.  If  it  loses  its 
paid-up  and  callable  capital,  it  must  close  its  doors,  leaving  the 
reserve  liability  capital  to  its  creditors.  Thus,  in  the  three  cases 
■which  we  have  been  examining,  the  London  and  Westminster 
might  conceivably  call  up  the  whole  of  the  1 1 ,200,000/.  which  is  now 
uncalled,  leaving  nothing  beyond  to  the  creditors  ;  but  the  London 
and  County  could  call  up  only  2,000,000/.,  leaving  4,000,000/.  un- 
touched, while  the  National  Provincial  must  leave  8,000,000/.  to 
its  creditors.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  say 
this  deeming  it  possible  in  the  cases  before  us,  but  only  to  illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  reserve  liability. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  METTERNICH.* 
(Second  Notice.") 

THE  despatches  which  form  the  second  volume  of  the  present 
publication  are  in  some  respects  more  instructive  than 
Prince  Metternich's  later  reminiscences.  Almost  all  men  who 
have  accomplished  considerable  results  imagine  themselves,  as  they 
look  back,  to  have  foreseen  or  designed  many  things  which  were  at 
the  time  produced  or  known  by  mere  experience.  The  despatches 
which  record  from  day  to  day  Metternich's  conversations  with 
Napoleon,  and  his  own  conjectures  and  schemes,  are  naturally  less 
positive  and  less  consistent  than  his  policy  as  it  is  retrospectively 
described  in  the  Memoirs.  He  professed  in  the  interview  at 
Dresden  to  agree  with  Napoleon  that  the  Austrian  marriage  had 
been  a  blunder,  though  neither  of  them  explained  the  reasons  of 
their  opinions.  It  would  seem  from  the  despatches  that  Metter- 
nich,  if  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  arrangement,  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  likely  to 
secure  an  interval  of  peace  for  the  recovery  of  Austria  from 
military  and  financial  prostration.  In  1809  Napoleon's  insulting 
language  indicated  a  purpose  of  dividing  the  Empire  into  three 
or  four  separate  States,  under  relatives  or  dependents  of  his 
own.  From  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  the  rupture  of  181 3, 
be  neither  made  nor  apparently  designed  any  attack  on  the 
dominions  of  his  father-in-law.  During  that  time  Metternich's 
chief  uneasiness  arose  from  his  doubts  as  to  the  nature  aud  perma- 
nence of  the  understanding  which  had  been  formed  between  Napo- 
leon and  Alexander  I.  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurt.  His  reports  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis  confirm  his  own  subsequent  account  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  discerned  in  1810  the  approaching  rupture  with 
Russia.  A  less  cautious  statesman  would  probably  have  made  his 
discovery  a  reason  for  allying  himself  with  the  weaker  party.  The 
elder  Metternich,  who  administered  the  Foreign  Office  during  his  son's 
absence  in  Paris,  had  before  his  return  agreed  with  Count  Schou- 
valoff,  then  on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  on  the  draft  of  a  treaty  with 
Russia.  Metternich  without  hesitation  set  the  project  aside,  and 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war  to  negotiate  with 
both  the  rival  Powers.  He  steadily  resisted  the  repeated  proposals 
of  Napoleon  that  Austria  should  seek  compensation  for  territorial 
losses  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  ;  but  he  listened  more  favourably 
to  overtures  for  an  exchange  of  a  portion  of  Galicia  for  Illyria 
and  some  of  the  other  provinces  which  had  been  lost  by  Austria 
in  former  wars.  On  the  other  side  he  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  when  the  war  began  he 
effected  the  anomalous  objects  of  furnishing  a  contingent  to 
the  invading  army  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  neu- 
trality with  Russia.  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  force,  which 
formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  grand  army,  never  during  the 
campaign  received  an  order  from  Napoleon ;  nor  was  there  any 
collision  with  the  enemy,  who  was  also  a  neutral.  The  contin- 
gent was  intended  to  serve  another  purpose,  which  was  attained 
after  the  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  Schwartzenberg,  when  he  re- 
tired from  Lithuania,  took  a  position  on  the  North-Eastern 
frontier  of  Austria,  to  prepare,  with  reinforcements  which  were 
hurried  forward  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  for  armed 
mediation  and  for  ultimate  intervention.  The  contingent  had,  to 
Napoleon's  surprise,  been  formed  of  the  cadres  of  many  regiments  ; 
so  that,  when  it  became  the  nucleus  of  a  great  army,  its  numbers 
admitted  of  rapid  increase.    Metternich  foresaw  the  obstinacy  with 
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which  Napoleon  rejected  every  compromise,  but  he  was  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  engage  in  the  war  prematurely.  He  knew  that  the 
Russian  army  wished  to  retire  within  its  own  frontier;  and  he 
frequently  expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  Kutusoff  had  lived,  it 
would  never  have  crossed  the  Polish  border.  For  the  Prussian 
army,  consisting  chiefly  of  recruits,  he  entertained  an  undue  con- 
tempt; and  he  justly  distrusted  the  King,  who  had  long  obeyed 
Napoleon  -with  the  subserviency  of  habitual  fear.  At  Metternich's 
request,  the  Emperor  Francis  joined  his  army  at  a  point  half-way 
between  the  camp  of  the  allies  and  Napoleon's  headquarters  at 
Dres:den.  Having  heard  that  Metternich  had  met  Alexander  at  a 
place  called  Opocno,  Napoleon  invited  him  to  Dresden,  where  they 
held  the  famous  conversation  which  lasted  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night.  The  occasion  was  so  far  unfavourable  to 
peace  that  Napoleon's  confidence  had  been  revived  by  the  defeatof  the 
Prussians  at  Liitzen  and  of  the  Russians  at  Bautzen.  He  more  than 
once  assured  Metternich  that  he  would  meet  him  in  a  few  months 
at  Vienna.  "  Your  soldiers,"  said  the  Minister,  "  are  mere 
children,  and  if  this  juvenile  army  should  be  swept  away,  what 
will  happen  ?  "  In  a  phrase  easy  to  conjecture,  but  so  coarse  that 
it  could  not  be  literally  quoted,  the  Emperor  answered,  "A 
man  such  as  I  am  does  not  concern  himself  much  about  the  lives 
of  a  million  of  men."  "Why,"  replied  Metternich,  "  do  you  say 
this  to  me  in  private,  and  not  within  the  hearing  of  France  P  Our 
cause  would  not  lose  thereby."  Napoleon,  seeing  the  mistake  which 
he  had  made,  attempted  to  retrieve  it  by  a  grosser  blunder.  The 
French,  he  said,  had  no  reason  to  complain,  because  to  spare  them 
he  had  sacrificed  the  Germans  and  the  Poles.  Out  of  300,000  men 
lost  in  the  Russian  campaign,  he  asserted  that  only  30,000  were 
Frenchmen.  "  You  forget,  sire,"  exclaimed  Metternich,"  that  you  are 
speaking  to  a  German."  Both  on  arriving  and  on  leaving,  Metternich 
found  the  ante-chamber  crowded  with  generals ;  and  Berthier,  of 
all  Napoleon's  lieutenants  perhaps  the  most  devoted  to  his  chief, 
entreated  him  as  he  entered  to  make  peace,  which,  he  said,  France 
required.  On  his  departure  Berthier  anxiously  inquired  whether 
Metternich  was  satisfied.  "  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  he  has  explained 
everything  to  me ;  it  is  all  over  with  the  man." 

Metternich  was  present  with  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  field 
of  Leipsic,  and  he  took  the  principal  part  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign,  which  was  settled  at  Frank- 
fort. Napoleon  recognized  his  hand  in  the  offer  which  the  Allies 
publicly  made,  by  the  Austrian  declaration  of  war,  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  aud  the  Pyrenees  as  the  boundaries  of  France.  "No 
one,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  who  knew  the  French  character  less 
thoroughly  than  Metternich  would  have  thought  of  the  phrase."  It  is 
possible  that  Metternich  afterwards  exaggerated  to  himself  the  cer- 
tainty which  he  represents  himself  as  having  felt  as  to  the  refusal 
by  Napoleon  of  all  tolerable  conditions  of  peace.  The  harsher 
terms  which  were  required  at  the  Conference  of  Chatillon 
were  also  intended  by  Metternich  to  be  rejected.  As  soon  as  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  became  imminent,  Metternich,  cordially  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Castlereagh,  determined  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  opposition  to  the  fantastic  schemes  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Alexander  stole  a  march  upon  him  by  concluding  the 
treaty  of  Foutainebleau  before  Metternich's  arrival  in  Paris.  The 
Austrian  Minister  utterly  disapproved  of  the  selection  of  Elba  as 
the  place  of  Napoleon's  residence,  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
dwelt  on  the  grievance  of  the  separation  of  the  island  from 
the  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  Nevertheless  he  found  it  necessary  to 
acquiesce.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  Metternich 
mentions  that  at  a  dinner  at  Talleyrand's  he  had  met  Marshals 
Ney,  Macdonald,  Marmont,  Lefebre,  and  General  Dessoles,  who 
were  unanimous  in   their   excited  feelings  against  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Macdonald,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "declares  that 
Napoleon  has  not  two  connected  ideas."  "The  Marshals  have 
declared  that  Napoleon  should  die  if  he  does  not  abdicate,  and  in 
the  opposite  case  they  would  immediately  join  the  banner  of 
Louis  XVIII.''  Ney  was  at  the  time  acting  as  one  of  Napoleon's 
plenipotentiaries.  His  violence  in  18 14  proceeded  from  the  same 
weakness  of  character  which  in  the  following  year  caused  his  ruin. 
An  account  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of 
Paris  by  the  first  of  European  diplomatists  would  have  been  highly 
valuable  ;  but  Prince  Metternich  devotes  only  two  or  three  pages 
to  the  most  important  treaty  of  the  time.  On  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  he  is  somewhat  more  communicative,  and  the  scantiness  of 
his  narrative  is  in  some  degree  corrected  in  the  firm  of  a  memoir 
written  by  his  confidential  assistant  Gentz,  for  w  hom  he  had  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Metternica's  Memoirs  are 
the  judgments  which  he  delivers  on  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  whom  he  had  known.  His  elaborate 
criticisms,  written  at  a  later  period,  sometimes  differ  from  the 
opinions  which  he  had  expressed  in  contemporary  At  spatches.  To 
Talleyraud  he  attributes  great  intellectual  power ;  but  he  thinks 
that  he  was  most  successful  in  preventing  any  delinite  course  from 
being  taken.  "  In  the  contrary  direction  I  never  could  discover 
equal  ability."  Napoleon  once  said  to  Metternich,  "  If  I  want  any- 
thing done  I  do  not  employ  the  Prince  of  Beneumto;  I  turn  to 
him  when  I  want  a  thing  not  to  be  done  which  I  wish  to  appear  to 
want."  Like  most  paradoxes  Napoleon's  statement  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  had  not  employed  Talleyrand  for  years  as  his 
Foreign  Minister  for  merely  negative  purposes.  In  later  years 
Talleyrand's  faculty  of  hindrance  was  exerted  with  surprising  bold- 
ness; but  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor.  At  Erfurt  he 
said  to  Alexander,  "  Sire,  what  are  you  going  to  do  here  !J  It 
rests  with  you  to  save  Europe,  and  you  can   accomplish  this 
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by  resisting  Napoleon.  The  French  people  are  civilized,  its 
Sovereign  is  not.  The  Sovereign  of  Russia  is  civilized,  and  his 
people  are  not.  It  is  therefore  for  the  Sovereign  of  Russia  to  be 
allied  with  the  French  people."  Metternich  also  states  that,  at 
another  interview  with  Alexander,  Talleyrand  said,  "The  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  are  the  conquests  of  France.  The 
rest  are  the  conquests  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  we  shall  not 
hold  them."  About  the  same  time  Talleyrand  repeatedly  urged 
Metternich  to  form  an  alliance  with  Russia  against  Napoleon  in 
the  interest  of  France.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  his  con- 
duct is  more  properly  to  be  called  patriotism  or  treason.  For  Talley- 
rand's successor,  Chaupagny,  Metternich  expresses  dislike  and 
contempt.  His  judgment  of  Fouche's  ability  and  absence  of 
scruple  confirms  the  common  opinion.  The  most  important  of  his 
negotiations  during  his  residence  at  Paris  were  conducted  with 
the  Emperor  himself.  On  his  first  interview  an  unfavourable 
impression  was  produced  by  Napoleon's  ungraceful  figure,  and 
endeavour  to  make  an  imposing  effect ;  but  he  found  that  conver- 
sation with  him  "had  a  charm  difficult  to  define."  He  always 
seized  the  essential  point  of  the  subject,  "  finding  the  fitting  word 
for  the  thing,  or  inventing  it  where  the  usage  of  the  language  had 
not  created  it."  In  action  also  "ordinary  rules  did  not  embarrass 
him  :  in  practice,  as  in  discussion,  he  went  straight  to  the  end 
in  view."  In  the  historical  discussions  to  which  he  frequently 
turned  the  Conversation  he  betrayed  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts, 
"  but  an  extreme  sagacity  in  appreciating  causes  and  foreseeing  con- 
sequences." Metternich  held  that  in  a  certain  sense  Napoleon  was  not 
irreligious;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  detested  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  Voltaire.  For  legitimate 
succession  he  had  an  envious  respect.  Metternich  once  told 
Charles  X.  that  Napoleon  said  to  him  at  St.  Cloud,  "  Do  you  know 
why  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  sitting  in  this  chair?  It  is  only  because 
I  am  here."  For  his  followers  he  had  no  other  regard  "  than  a 
foreman  in  a  manufactory  for  his  workpeople."  Duroc,  he  said, 
loved  him  as  a  dog  loves  its  master ;  and  Berthier  as  a  nurse  loves  a 
child.  His  courage  scarcely  needed  discussion,  though,  according 
to  Metternich,  he  was  most  tenacious  of  life.  "  The  history  of  his 
campaigns  suffices  to  prove  that  he  was  always  at  the  place,  dan- 
gerous or  not,  which  was  most  proper  for  the  head  of  a  great 
army."  "  In  private  life,  without  being  amiable,  he  was  good- 
natured,  and  even  carried  indulgence  to  the  point  of  weakness." 
The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  said  to  Metternich  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, "  I  have  no  fear  of  Napoleon,  but  I  begin  to  think  he  is 
afraid  of  me."  The  question  whether  Napoleon  was  good  or  bad 
seems  to  Metternich  inapplicable  to  his  character.  If  there  were 
a  neutral  land  where  morality  and  immorality  were  equally  non- 
existent, it  would  be  his  proper  dwelling-place.  He  crushed  his 
enemies,  but  he  bore  them  no  malice,  and  he  pursued  his  objects 
without  reference  to  right  or  wrong.  A  judge  lately  told  a  jury 
that  by  the  law  of  England  every  man  is  sane  or  insane.  Unless 
the  ethical  law  is  more  elastic,  Napoleon  must  be  placed  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  border. 

Of  Alexander,  with  whom  his  personal  relations  had  sometimes 
been  less  amicable,  Metternich  makes  a  still  more  careful  study. 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  Emperor  Francis  one  day  sent 
for  his  Minister  to  inform  him  that  Alexander  had  announced  to 
the  Emperor  his  determination  to  challenge  Metternich  to  a  duel. 
Francis  II.  pointed  out  the  strangeness  of  the  proceeding,  but 
finally  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  challenge  would  be  accepted. 
A  partial  explanation  averted  the  duel,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Congress  the  Emperor  of  Russia  refused  to  hold  private 
intercourse  with  Metternich.  A  meeting,,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  ostensibly  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel.  Gentz  says  that  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Vienna  he 
was  already  embroiled  with  Austria,  France,  and  England.  His 
displeasure  with  Austria  was  really  directed  against  Metternich, 
who  had  rejected  the  Emperor's  proposal  that  he  should  be 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  armies,  with  Moreau  as  the  chief  of 
his  staff.  Another  ground  of  offence  was  the  refusal  of  Metternich 
and  Schwartzenberg  to  be  bound  by  a  promise  made  by  Alexander 
to  a  Swiss  lady,  who  had  been  his  sister's  governess,  that  the 
allied  armies  should  not  enter  the  territory  of  Switzerland.  At 
Vienna,  Metternich,  in  concert  with  Castlereagh  and  Talleyrand, 
opposed  the  annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Russia,  and 
the  acquisition  by  Prussia  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Alexander 
had  reason  for  attributing  the  real  direction  of  Austrian  policy  to 
Metternich,  and  he  avoided  personal  collision  with  Francis  II.,  for 
whom  he  felt  sincere  attachment  and  respect.  In  the  intervals 
of  their  dissensions  Metternich  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Alexander,  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  his  shallow 
and  unstable  character.  Of  the  project  and  conclusion  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  he  speaks  with  unqualified  contempt.  He 
tells,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  story  of  Alexander's  request 
to  Lord  Grey  for  a  plan  of  an  Opposition  in  Russia.  Lord 
Grey  naturally  asked  whether  the  Emperor  intended  to  establish  a 
Russian  Parliament ;  in  that  case  he  mig  ht  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  inventing  an  Opposition.  Napoleon  once  described,  with  charac- 
teristic subtlety,  one  of  Alexander's  fundamental  deficiencies : — 
"  There  is  something  in  him  for  which  I  have  no  name,  and  which 
I  cannot  better  express  than  by  saying  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing warning  in  him.  The  most  singular  thing  is  that  one  cannot 
foresee  in  any  given  case  or  special  affair  what  will  be  wanting, 
because  that  which  is  wanting  changes  perpe  Dually." 

No  space  is  left  to  notice  many  other  matters  o"f  historical  inte- 
rest, including  the  reciprocal  antipathy  produced  by  differences  of 


opinion,  of  policy,  and  of  temperament  between  Metternich  and 
Stein.  The  want,  of  an  index  is  extremely  inconvenient.  The 
translation,  both  trom  French  and  German,  is  easy  and  idiomatic, 
though  several  passages  require  correction.  The  statement  that  in 
1808  Napoleon  had  made  peace  with  England  is  as  strange  as  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  supposed  treaty,  which  provides  that  Braganzia 
shall  be  restored  to  Portugal.  In  the  original  the  terms  are  per- 
haps those  which  Napoleon  was  willing  to  offer,  including  the  re- 
storation of  Portugal  to  the  House  of  Braganza. 


THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  ISLAND.* 

MADAGASCAR  has  been  the  subject  of  several  interesting 
volumes.  Mr.  Sibree's  own  publication  in  1870  of  a  work  he 
entitled  Madagascar  and  its  People,  and  Mr.  Ellis's  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar  of  earlier  date,  drew  attention  to  a  very  strange  land  and 
a  stranger  people.  But  there  has  been  no  such  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  both  in  all  their  various  aspects  as  the  present.  Without 
pretending  to  scientific  knowledge  Mr.  Sibrce  puts  very  clearly  the 
problems  which  the  island  suggests  both  to  the  naturalist  and  to  the 
ethnologist.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  former,  Madagascar 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  deficiencies  as  for  its  riches.  Near,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  it  is  to  Africa,  and  broad  as  is  the  belt  of 
forest  which  surrounds  the  island  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  it  has 
no  lions,  leopards,  elephants,  monkeys,  zebras,  or  giraffes,  and  no 
hoofed  animals,  except  a  species  of  river  hog.  The  special  occupants 
of  its  tropical  woods  are  the  lemurs,  which  in  Africa  are  unknown. 
Mr.  Sibree  seems  rather  ashamed  at  having  to  avow  that,  "  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  serpents  of  Madagascar  are  harmless." 
As,  however,  one  of  his  missionary  brethren  describes  as  "  a 
medium-sized  specimen  "  one  which  was  almost  nine  feet  long,  and 
as  thick  round  the  middle  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg,  he  ought 
to  be  fairly  content.  Many  reptiles  live  on  the  summits  of 
gigantic  trees  above  the  reach  of  explorers.  Mr.  Sibree  regrets 
that  naturalists  do  not  take  advantage  of  a  cyclone  for  their  re- 
searches. Titans  of  the  forest  are  then  levelled,  and  whole 
tribes  of  arboreal  reptiles  can  be  studied  without  labour.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  palms  and  ferns  of  various  kinds  appear  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  products  of  Madagascar.  But  its  botanical 
curiosities  wrould  seem  to  have  been  not  more  fully  examined  than 
its  animals.  Mr.  Sibree  dwells  with  especial  admiration  on  the 
Traveller's  tree,  which  grows  in  the  forest  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  supply  of  water  which  can  be 
obtained  by  piercing  or  pulling  out  a  leaf  stalk.  The  same  tree 
grows,  says  Mr.  Sibree,  under  the  name  of  the  fan  palm,  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  On  the  original  relationship  between  Madagascar 
and  Malaysia  which  is  indicated  in  some  measure  by  the  flora, 
and  still  more  by  the  fauna,  of  the  former,  Mr.  Sibree  quotes,  not 
with  absolute  assent,  but  with  a  certain  approval,  the  remarkable 
hypothesis  constructed  by  several  naturalists,  of  the  existence  of  a 
lost  continent,  named  by  Mr.  Sclater  Lemuria,  to  which  Mada- 
gascar and  Malaysia  are  supposed  to  have  both  belonged.  The 
coral  reefs  of  the  region  are  a  sign  that  the  surviving  islands 
belong  to  the  class  called  by  Mr.  Darwin  sinking  lands.  Physio- 
logy, according  to  Mr.  Sibree,  tells  the  same  tale.  The  Malagasv, 
after  allowing  for  casual  intermixture  with  negroes  and  Arabs,  are, 
he  is  of  opinion,  clearly  of  Malay  extraction.  Their  features  and 
hair  are  Malay,  not  negro,  and  their  language  seems  to  him  to  point 
to  the  same  conclusion.  A  reputed  Hova  skull,  on  which  sup- 
porters of  the  theory  of  an  African  lineage  for  the  islanders  rely, 
is,  he  thinks,  probably  that  of  a  slave.  He  doubts  whether  a 
genuine  Hova  skull  could  be  readily  procured,  the  Hovas,  who 
are  the  ruling  Madagascar  people,  preferring  to  keep  their  skulls 
for  themselves.  At  all  events,  the  evidence  of  language  is  in- 
capable of  being  counterfeited ;  and  that,  for  reasons  which  we 
have  no  space  to  reproduce,  he  holds  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
Malay  origin. 

The  Malagasy  language  has  an  interest  independent  of  the 
ethnological  propositions  which  it  helps  to  prove.  Mr.  Sibree 
considers  it  an  easy  tongue  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  grammar.  There  is  also  no  fresh  character  to  learn, 
as  the  island  had  no  written  language  before  Europeans,  who 
happily  were  not  Germans,  taught  them  the  use  of  letters. 
He  maintains  that,  although  the  early  Jesuits  made  some 
slight  attempts  to  prepare  books,  the  written  form  of  the  lan- 
guage in  use  is  due  really  lo  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
language  has  some  especial  deficiencies.  Mr.  Sibree  states  that  it 
has  no  plural  form,  though  in  one  place  he  incidentally  mentions 
that  the  men  of  a  certain  Malagasy  tribe  object  strongly  to  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  singular.  In  some  other  respects  the  language  is 
meagre.  But  in  one  particular  its  resources  are  exceptionally  great. 
It  contains  a  complete  numeral  system  up  to  a  million.  That  the 
word  for  a  million  signifies  the  finishing  of  counting  can  hardly  be 
matter  of  complaint.  A  special  difficulty  for  students  is  that  a 
large  number  of  words  which  were  good  Malagasy  in  one  genera- 
tion become  obsolete  in  the  next.  When  a  chief  assumes,  as 
he  commonly  does  on  his  accession  to  power,  the  name  of  a 
quadruped,  bird,  or  tree,  that  word  becomes  among  his  dependents 
sacred  and  tabooed  for  everyday  use.    It  can  no  longer  be  applied 

*  The.  Great  African.  Island:  Chapters  nn  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev. 
.Taincs  Sibree,  Junr.  With  Slaps  and  Illustrations.  London  :  Trilbnei-  & 
Co,  1880. 
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in  its  proper  sense.  Thus  Mr.  Sibree  has  known  the  common 
name  for  a  crocodile,  "  mamba,"  to  be  laid  aside  in  the  dominions  of 
a  chieftain  who  was  called  Andriamamba.  If  the  sovereign  of  the 
Hovas,  who  governs  two-thirds  of  the  island,  takes  a  common 
name,  the  inconvenience  is  infinitely  greater.  The  late  Queen 
assumed  the  name  of  Rasoherina.  As  the  last  four  syllables  mean  a 
silkworm,  it  became  forthwith  necessary  to  rechristen  the  silkworm 
zana-dandy,  which  signifies  "  offspring  of  the  silk."  As,  when  the 
sovereign  of  another  powerful  Malagasy  tribe  dies,  he  receives  a 
new  name,  which  is  equally  sacred,  the  difficulty  only  shifts.  Other 
words  have  dropped  out  of  the  language  through  changes  in  customs. 
Many  were  used  in  connexion  with  divination,  charms,  and 
magical  rites  which  Christianity  has  displaced.  Thus,  says  Mr. 
Sibree,  "  the  dictionary  of  the  first  missionaries  will  be  to  succeed- 
ing generations  a  kind  of  museum  where  alone  they  will  hud  relics 
of  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  force  of  Christianity  and  civilization  which  has  been  destroy- 
ing has  been  building  up.  Not  only  all  the  words  denoting  Chris- 
tian rites  are  English,  but  so  are  most  of  the  terms  expressing 
grades  in  government,  such  as  Prime  Minister,  and  ranks  and 
words  of  command  in  the  army.  Of  the  same  extraction  are 
nearly  all  terms  which  have  to  do  with  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. Such  other  evidences  of  intellectual  culture  as  Malagasy 
embodies  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Arab  intercourse, 
which  by  many  centuries  preceded  that  of  Europe,  with  Mada- 
gascar. 

When  the  native  intellect  has  created  a  new  word,  it  is 
sure  to  be  very  significant.  Thus  a  turkey  is  known  by  a 
combination  which  means  "  the  not  terrible  bird."  Probably 
the  first  turkey  ever  seen  excited  alarm  by  its  crest  and 
gobbling  noise.  When  its  helplessness  was  discovered,  language 
avenged  the  panic.  The  people,  having  abundant  leisure,  let  their 
imagination  have  free  play  in  the  coinage  of  words.  The  sun 
is  called  "  the  eye  of  day."  The  term  for  glory  is  "  the  flower 
of  the  grass."  The  army  is  known  as  "  needles  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wetted  thread  to  bind  it  together."  The  people  style  the 
sovereign,  and  she  by  a  far  less  usual  courtesy  styles  them, 
"  father-and-mother."  The  general  application  of  this  term 
to  superiors  has  sometimes,  according  to  Mr.  Sibree,  given  a 
more  political  character  to  Christianity  than  was  intended.  The 
early  missionaries  rendered  in  the  Fifth  Commandment  the  words 
"  father  and  mother  "  by  this  Malagasy  term  for  parents.  The 
result  was  that  some  loyal  native  preachers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  it  a  text  for  obedience  to  the  Government. 
Between  the  word  for  girl  in  many  tribes  and  the  old  English 
expression  for  an  unmarried  girl  there  is  a  close  analogy.  The 
Malagasy  word  means  "  spindle-child."  The  word  for  a  child 
dying  under  two  years  of  age  will  recall  Keats's  epitaph  on  him- 
self. It  is  "  rano,"  the  word  for  water.  Living  youths  are 
spoken  of  as  "  in  the  cream  of  it."  Occasionally  a  moral  senti- 
ment is  conveyed  by  a  word.  Thus  the  word  for  hypocrisy 
means  "  the  becoming  good  by  spreading  a  mat."  In  a  Mala- 
gasy house  the  floor  is  seldom  if  ever  cleaned ;  but  when  a 
visitor  appears  he  is  honoured  by  a  clean  mat  being  laid  over  the 
accumulated  filth.  Another  word  embodies,  Mr.  Sibree  thinks, 
immorality  rather  than  morality.  He  is  very  indignant  that  the  act 
of  divorce  which  a  Hova  husband  can  perform  by  merely  sending 
to  his  wife  a  piece  of  money  is  called  "  thanking  a  wife."  The  act 
is  doubtless  a  very  bad  act ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  made 
worse  by  "calling  it  by  a  fine  name."  The  Hova  thanks  bis  wife 
for  the  rejected  offer  of  her  future  company  as  the  table-iVhute  guest 
thanks  a  waiter  for  the  dish  he  passes  by.  Royal  personages  in 
Europe  accumulate  on  their  children  baptismal  names  which  would 
be  a  heavy  infliction  were  they  to  become  chief  clerks  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  they  are  outdone  in  Madagascar.  A  recent  Mada- 
gascar Queen  had  twelve  syllables  to  her  name,  and  a  former  Prime 
Minister  ten.  At  one  time  it  was  the  habit  to  prefix  a  baptismal 
name  to  a  Malagasy  who  became  a  Christian.  More  lately  Pro- 
testant missionaries  have  abandoned  the  practice,  from  the  fear, 
we  presume,  of  awakening  political  suspicion  of  an  alien  allegi- 
ance. A  sufficient  reason  might  have  been  the  objection  to  in- 
crease even  by  a  syllable  the  labours  of  human  life.  The  names 
are  often  significant  of  supposed  magnificent  qualities.  But  con- 
tumelious names  are  not  rare.  Thus  one  high  official  is  known 
as  "  Dunghill."  The  motive  is  the  universal  fear  of  exciting  envy. 
It  is  common,  Mr.  Sibree  says,  if  a  stranger  casually  remarks  that  a 
child  is  pretty,  for  the  relatives  to  reply,  "  No,  it  is  ugly."  Pos- 
sibly something  of  this  same  dread  of  concentrating  the  atten- 
tion of  the  powers  of  evil  on  a  particular  person  may  mingle 
with  the  sentiment  of  awe  or  politeness  which  makes  it  in- 
decorous to  utter,  not  only  the  sovereign's  name  lightly,  but 
the  name  of  any  Malagasy  "without  making  an  elabo- 
rate apology  for  doing  so."  It  is  not  hard  to  comprehend 
that  a  nation  with  such  habits  of  constructing  long  words,  and 
apologising  in  others  still  longer  for  not  using  them,  is  a  nation  of 
"  ready  and  fluent  speakers."  "  Almost  all  Malagasy,"  declares 
Mr,.  Sibree,  "  are  born  orators."  He  adds,  "  although " — we 
should  have  said  "  therefore  " — "  they  certainly  have  also  the 
power  of  saying  a  great  deal  without  conveying  a  clear  idea  of 
what  they  mean."  It  is  terrible  to  hear  that  to  rhetoric  they 
have  lately  added  logic.  Mr.  Sibree  says  that  an  elementary 
Logic  has  become  "  a  very  popular  work." 

Life  among  the  Malagasy  is  easy.  There  is  not  great  wealth  ; 
but  neither  is  there  poverty.  Mr.  Sibree  says  that  the  country, 
were  it  properly  tilled,  could  sustain  a  population  from  ten  to 


twenty  times  its  present  three  or  four  millions.  We  scarcely  see 
that  the  total  of  happiness  in  Madagascar  would  be  thereby 
greatly  increased.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Sibree  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  so  much  practical  prosperity  in  the  island — at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  sway  of  the  Hova  Crown  extends — that  we 
should  be  glad  could  the  present  condition  of  things  continue. 
He  reckons  each  missionary  as  representing  in  Polynesia  a  value  to 
European  and  American  commerce  of  10,000?.  a  year.  "In 
Madagascar  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  each 
missionary  represents  a  value  of  from  zpool.  to  3,oooZ.  per  annum 
of  foreign  imports.  ...  So  true  it  always  is  that  Christianity  is 
the  best  civilizer  and  the  harbinger  of  all  honest  trade."  This 
may  be  a  good  argument  at  Manchester  in  the  mouth  of  a 
travelling  secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  Madagascar  need  envy  Polynesia  in  this 
respect.  We  are  glad  to  admit  that  Christian  missionaries, 
not  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  alone,  must  be  credited 
with  having  worked  much  good  to  Madagascar.  They  have 
abated  infanticide  and  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war. 
They  have  shamed  into  secresy  the  cruel  superstitions  con- 
nected with  divination  and  charms.  They  have  promoted,  at 
all  events,  external  modesty  and  sobriety.  But  their  success  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  very  fact  that  European  commerce  has 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  which  missionaries 
have  made.  The  Hova  kingdom  is  in  the  happy  state  as 
yet  of  having  Christianity  to  veto  and  prune  down  customs 
which  degrade  and  brutalize,  without  the  counter  influence  of  an 
alien  civilization  to  act  as  a  universal  solvent.  Mr.  Sibree's  own 
account  of  Malagasy  institutions  indicates  an  elaborate  and  deep- 
rooted  system,  which  might  be  overthrown  but  could  not  so  easily 
be  replaced.  Hitherto  Christian  missionaries,  conscious  that  they 
are  left  to  deal  alone  with  the  native  rulers,  have  contented  them- 
selves with  interposing  at  the  point  at  which  a  usage  has  degene- 
rated into  brutality  or  license.  Did  they  know  themselves  to  be 
supported  by  a  powerful  trading  community  we  are  not  altogether 
sure  but  that  they  might  attempt  to  import  European  institutions 
wholesale.  As  Mr.  Sibree  confesses,  the  extraordinary  spread  of 
Christianity  through  the  Hova  kingdom  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  especially  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Ranavalona  in 
1868,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been  on  the  side 
of  the  new  religion.  "  A  vast  proportion  of  the  new  converts 
would  have  probably  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  even  Maho- 
metans, with  almost  equal  readiness  had  their  rulers  favoured 
those  forms  of  religion."  That  is  not  very  satisfactory  so  far  as 
the  converts  are  concerned.  But  it  is  well  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  should  feel  indebted  to  a  protection  which  binds  them 
to  respect  a  very  remarkable  national  type.  Such  a  sentiment 
Mr.  Sibree  himself  shows  to  be  entirely  compatible  with  successful 
protests  against  the  evil  phases  of  Malagasy  customs.  The  problem 
for  missionaries  in  Madagascar  is  how  to  humanize  those  customs 
without  involving  good  and  bad  in  one  common  condemnation. 

In  solving  this  difficulty  they  may  learn  also  how  to  re- 
lease Malagasy  life  from  an  accretion  of  traditions  and  social 
distinctions  which  must  go  near  to  suffocatiug  all  energy. 
Everywhere  in  Madagascar  life  is  broken  up  into  sections  and 
fenced  about  with  forms  which  have  lost  their  meaning.  Thus 
there  is  the  hereditary  noblesse,  the  Andriaus.  They  are  buried 
in  tombs  different  from  those  of  the  commonalty.  Some  of 
them  may  carry  a  scarlet  umbrella.  The  highest  grades  may  marry 
out  of  their  own  rank,  though  the  inferior  grades  may  not.  For 
others  the  point  of  honour  is  that  they  may  not  mend  a  fence. 
None  of  them  have  any  more  prescriptive  right  than  German  nobles 
or  Magyars  to  occupy  State  offices.  The  present  Prime  Minister, 
for  instance,  is  not  an  Andrian,  though  his  family  has  been  wealthy 
and  powerful  for  several  generations.  Andrians  are  often  poor 
enough  to  be  day  labourers.  One  sept  of  them  monopolizes 
the  craft  of  making  tinware.  The  sovereign  is  the  single 
sun  and  centre  of  Malagasy  society.  When  bricklayers' 
work  has  to  be  done  in  the  Queen's  palaces,  "  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  take  a  pride  in  doing  with 
their  hands  some  of  the  actual  labour,  under  the  eye  of  their 
Queen,  who  sits  on  a  raised  seat  looking  on."  The  sovereign  is 
an  autocrat.  The  lives  and  property  of  all  her  subjects  are  at  her 
absolute  disposal.  It  is  death  even  to  block  the  way  to  her  cattle. 
But  she  is  as  much  a  slave  to  the  ceremonial  which  environs  her 
as  her  subjects  are  slaves  to  her  caprices.  She  may  not  move 
except  with  an  enormous  retinue  to  escort  her.  On  her  progresses 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  attend  her.  To  walk  is  almost  for- 
bidden. From  the  great  New  Year's  festival  which  she  celebrates 
by  majestically  bathing  in  a  silver  bath,  only  screened  from  view 
of  her  Court  by  the  silken  mantles  her  attendants  hold,  to  the 
moment  when  her  royal  corpse  is  yet  more  majestically  interred, 
she  is  a  figure  in  an  often  rehearsed  pageant.  The  punctiliously 
regulated  life  of  the  sovereign  is  only  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion of  the  minute  observances  which  encompass  Malagasy  life 
in  all  ranks.  The  best  part  of  a  Malagasy's  year  is  robbed  from 
him  by  a  division  of  days  into  lucky  and  unlucky.  Out  of  the 
twenty-eight  days  of  a  month  twelve  only  are  lucky.  Some 
months  are  altogether  unlucky.  Children  born  in  one  month,  or 
on  certain  days  of  others,  were,  until  the  missionaries  interfered, 
put  to  death.  "  The  new-born  infant's  head  was  placed  face 
downwards  in  a  shallow  wooden  dish  filled  with  lukewarm  water." 
In  one  Malagasy  tribe  a  child  born  on  a  day  of  ill  omen  is  buried 
alive  in  an  ant-hill.  The  Hovas  love  their  children,  yet  all  infants 
born  in  an  unlucky  month  had  formerly  to  be  laid  down  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  village  cattlefold,  that  the  oxen  might  he 
driven  over  them.  The  present  Prime  Minister  survived  this 
ordeal  of  hoofs  and  horns.  The  superstitions  connected  with 
hurial  are  still  more  artificial  aud  vexatious.  A  Hova  whose 
house  cost  him  ten  dollars  will  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  on  a 
tomb.  All  sorts  of  fantastic  forms,  some  of  tkein  esweedipgly  hor- 
rible, are  employed  when  a  funeral  is  solemnized.  It  is  hardly 
affection  which  dictates  them,  hut  fear.  The  dead  is  supposed 
vaguely  still  to  live  and  to  have  a  ghost's  power  of  haunting  the 
living.  The  spirits  of  Malagasy  monarchs  are  believed  to  make 
their" abode  in  a  lofty  mountain  called  Ambondrombe.  The  neigh- 
bouring population  fancies  it  hears  the  firing  of  cannon  by  way  of 
salute  whenever  a  royal  ghost  arrives  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this 
gloomy  Olympus. 

We  have  been  able  to  instance  only  a  few  of  the  many  curious 
facts  Mr.  Sibree  has  collected.  Our  readers  must  go  to  him  to 
learn  how,  according  to  the  popular  Malagasy  doctrine,  crocodiles 
habitually  graze  on  pebbles,  and  eat  oxen  and  men  only  by 
way  of  a  whet ;  how  ants  kidnap  serpents  and  cage  them  till 
thev  are  fattened  to  the  desired  point ;  and  how  a  Hova,  very 
prudently,  is  more  respectful  to  his  mother-in-law  than  to  his  wife. 
We  must  also  refer  to  the  volume  itself  those  who  are  curious  on 
Malagasy  painting,  and  carving,  and  architecture,  and  agriculture. 
We  shall  have  effected  our  purpose,  as  Mr.  Sibree  will  have 
effected  his,  if  attention  shall  have  been  recalled  to  a  very  peculiar 
type,  whether  of  civilization  or  of  regulated  barbarism,  and  to 
the  interesting  experiment  of  a  body  of  Christian  evangelists  left  to 
deal  by  their  own  unaided  resources,  not  with  a  mere  medley  of 
isolated  tribes,  but  with  a  powerful  throne  and  a  highly  elaborate 
nationality. 


HOUGHTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.* 

rpHE  modest  title  of  Gleanings,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Houghton's 
J-  little  work  on  natural  history  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
is  intended,  he  explains,  as  a  disclaimer  of  any  intention  of  entering 
upon  so  wide  a  field  as  that  subject  would  present  if  considered  as 
a  whole.  Not  a  few  lectures  merely,  but  an  encyclopedic  volume, 
would  be  needed  to  give  even  in  an  abridged  form  a  systematic  view 
of  natural  history  from  the  earliest  times,  even  excluding  altogether 
the  botanical  department  of  the  inquiry,  and  limiting  attention  to 
what  was  known  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Nor  does  Mr.  Houghton 
propose  to  take  his  readers  back  to  the  earliest  relations  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals,  as  they  may  be  traced  by  the  juxta- 
position of  their  remains  in  caves,  kitchen  middens,  pile-dwellings, 
or  other  sources  of  knowledge  prior  to  the  dawn  of  written  his- 
tory. We  are  not  to  look  to  him  for  new  light  upon  the  stage  of  in- 
cipient civilization  at  which  our  rude  and  remote  forefathers  first 
made  animals  of  use  for  other  purposes  than  food,  or  to  learn  at 
what  date  the  instincts  of  the  dog  were  brought  into  use  and 
trained  for  his  master's  service  in  the  chase,  or  for  carrying  and 
drawing  burdens.  How  long  was  it  before  sheep  were  gathered 
and  tended  in  droves,  and  made  to  follow  the  wandering  tribes  in 
search  of  fresher  pastures  or  more  copious  streams  ?  When  was  it 
that  the  noblest  conquest,  as  Buffon  has  taught  us  to  regard  it,  that 
man  has  ever  made,  broke  in  the  horse  as  his  most  efficient  aid  for 
transport  and  for  war  ?  Problems  touching  these  obscure  and 
rudimentary  points  of  natural  history  still  await  the  solution  of  the 
more  scientific  natural  historian  or  paleontologist.  As  the  popular 
expositor  of  what  has  been  fairly  well  ascertained  by  zoological 
research,  or  is  to  be  made  out  by  critical  study  of  the  records  of 
antiquity,  Mr.  Houghton  has  limited  his  notice  to  such  animals  as 
were  familiarly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  of  written 
history  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  sources  on  which  our  author  has  drawn  for  his  informa- 
tion are  in  the  main  fourfold : — i.  Natural  history;  2.  Literary 
history ;  3.  Figures  of  animals  on  monuments,  coins,  gems,  &c.  ; 
4.  Names  of  animals.  Within  the  range  of  time  embraced  by  his 
inquiries  there  has  been  no  discoverable  break  between  the  animal 
species  disclosed  by  the  earliest  records  and  those  found  alive  at  the 
present  day.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Houghton  urges,  such  evidence  as  may 
be  supplied  unconsciously  by  prehistoric  accounts  may  be  more 
valuable  to  us  than  descriptions  of  animals  in  literary  historj-.  In 
the  latter  case,  for  instance,  the  authorities  may  make  loose  and 
inaccurate  statements,  perchance  from  hearsay,  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  animals  in  particular  places,  their  nature  or  habits : 
whereas  the  evidence  of  a  pile-dwelling,  a  kitchen  midden,  or  a 
bone  graven  with  the  image  of  a  horse,  a  reindeer,  or  a  mam- 
moth, forms  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  presence,  be  the  period 
what  it  may,  of  such  and  such  living  forms  upon  the  spot.  For 
the  literary  material  of  our  inquiry  we  begin  with  the  records  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  Egyptian  monuments 
and  the  lately  deciphered  cuneiform  and  bilingual  texts  exhibiting 
the  names  of  animals  known  to  the  early  Assyrians  and 
Akkadians.  Amongst  classical  writers  the  only  approximation 
to  anything  like  a  system  of  zoology  is  Aristotle's  well-known 
History  of  Animals,  a  work  surprising  for  its  width  of  know- 
ledge and  as  a  monument  of  diligent  research,  but,  when  tried  by 
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modern  standards,  lacking  in  scientific  arrangement,  and  mixed 
with  a  vast  amount  of  fable  aud  error.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
great  Stagirite,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  text  has  undergone  an 
incalculable  amount  of  tampering  or  falsification,  and  that,  as 
regards  manv  fundamental  principles  of  biology,  the  judgment  of 
experts  like  Professor  Huxley  has  gone  far  towards  vindicating 
as  well  his  method  of  investigation  as  his  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  truth.  Whatever  ground  may  be  afforded  by 
many  portions  of  what  passes  as  Aristotle's  work  for  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  and  other  critics,  the  great 
Greek  philosopher  is  not  to  be  denied  the  credit  of  having  antici- 
pated by  the  keenness  of  his  insight  and  the  exactitude  of  his 
observation  not  a  few  of  what  have  often  been  set  up  as  discoveries 
of  modern  times. 

Linguistic  palaeontology — a  phrase  borrowed  from  Professor 
Rolleston — or  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  names  of  animals, 
forms  another  source  of  information.  Words  have  been  well 
called  fossil  thoughts,  and  from  the  name  of  an  animal  in  popular 
use  we  may  derive  a  valuable  clue  to  its  identification  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  chief  characteristics.  What  an  admirable  name, 
our  author  instances,  is  "  Sitter-mouse  "  for  one  of  the  commonest 
of  our  bats.  The  porcupine  is  the  "  pig-like  creature  armed  with 
spines" ;  the  Greek  rhinoceros  is  "  the  animal  with  a  horn  on  its  nose." 
The  squirrel — in  Greek  o-Ktovpos,  "  shadow-tail  " — must  clearly,  he 
remarks,  have  sat  for  his  name-portrait.  Sometimes  the  name  may 
speak  to  us  of  the  country  whence  the  animal  originally  came. 
Thus  the  Akkadian  name  for  horse  is  "  the  beast  of  burden  from 
the  East" — i.e.  Media  and  Armenia ;  the  camel  is  "  the  beast  of 
burden  from  the  sea,"  the  sea  being  the  Persian  Gulf  across  which 
the  "ship  of  the  desert  "  was  brought  to  the  Mesopotamian  valley 
from  its  original  home  in  Arabia.  In  Akkadian  one  name  for 
wolf  means  "  high-land  " — i.e.  the  mountain  district  of  Elam  ;  the 
ravenous  nature  of  this  wild  carnivore  being  expressed  by  another 
name  which  in  English  would  read  "the  beast  that  eats  like  a  dog," 
or  the  ravening  beast.  The  first  class  of  animals  taken  up  by  our 
author  is  that  of  the  Simiadce,  or  apes  and  monkeys,  as  known  to 
the  ancients.  A  conspicuous  place  in  Egyptian  mythology  was 
held  byr  the  baboon  {Cynocephalus  hamadryas),  a  species  not  now 
found  in  Egypt,  but  the  only  one  it  would  seem  known  there  in 
earl y  times.  It  is  found  often  in  large  groups  in  Abyssinia  and 
Arabia.  This  large  and  wise-looking  ape  was  sacred  to  Thoth,  the 
lord  of  letters  or  Egyptian  Mercury.  It  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
picted seated  above  the  balance  in  which  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted is  weighed,  or  in  the  boat  in  which  a  wicked  soul  is  sent  back 
to  earth  from  the  presence  of  Osiris.  Other  monkeys,  apparently 
some  kind  of  circopitheeus,  occur  upon  the  monuments  as  tribute  to 
Egyptian  monarchs.  They  are  olten  found  embalmed,  and  are 
known  to  have  been  held  in  religious  reverence.  No  species  of 
monkey  is  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in  Palestine.  The 
word  used  in  Scripture  for  the  ape,  koph,  is  not  Hebrew,  but,  like 
those  for  ivory  (shen-habbim,  tooth  of  elephant,  from  the  Sanskrit 
ibha)  and  peacocks  (tuhMyim),  found  in  combination  with  it  in 
1  Kings  x.  22,  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kapi,  in  Greek  Ktjj3os.  It 
was  most  probably  from  India  that  Solomon  drew  these  imports, 
as  well  as  the  almug  ("  alguni")  or  sandal  wood,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  though  some,  reading  ostriches  for 
peacocks,  look  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  the  source  of  supply. 
In  the  Assyrian  name  for  a  monkey,  udumn,  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  Hebrew  word,  adorn,  for  a  man. 

In  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  we  come  upon  the  name  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  African  gorilla.  To  what  extent  the  ancients 
were  able  to  distinguish  between  this  and  other  varieties  of  the 
anthropoid  ape  we  have  no  means  of  determining  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Aristotle  speaks  of  three  tribes  of  simiadce — pithecoi, 
heboi,  and  eynocephaloi,  the  pithecus  being  a  tailless  species,  the 
hebos having  a  tail,  and  the  cpiocephalosheiug  a  dog-headed  baboon, 
corresponding  with  the  designation  of  modern  zoologists.  Mr. 
Houghton  has  brought  together  from  Pliuy,  Cicero,  and  other 
writers,  a  variety  of  notices  illustrating  the  regard,  and  even 
religious  reverence,  in  which  monkeys  of  different  kinds  were 
held  in  Rome,  and  the  prices  paid  for  household  pets.  Not 
less  curious  and  ample  are  the  notices  of  the  dog,  carried 
back  to  the  earliest  times.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  the 
dog  has  very  much  the  character  of  the  Dalmatian  hound  or 
the  Eskimo  breed.  One  of  the  names  used  for  it,  vm.su  or  unsau, 
"wolves,"  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  dog  being  derived  from 
the  domesticated  wolf  or  jackal.  In  a  letter  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  translated  by  Dr.  Birch,  large  packs  of  hounds  are  spoken 
of — 200  of  the  kind  called  unu,  and  300  more  unsu,  in  all  500. 
Many  were  pied  or  spotted,  and  show  somewhat  of  the  greyhound 
form.  The  oldest  shown  by  the  monuments  is  a  house  dog,  of  the 
time  of  Cheops,  bound  by  a  cord  to  his  master's  chair.  The  mas- 
tiff— never  seen  in  Egypt — is  vigorously  drawn  in  several  of  the 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  of  which  our  author  gives  a  capital  specimen 
from  the  British  Museum.  He  considers  it  to  have  been  allied  to  the 
Indian  dog,  known  to  Alexander  the  Great,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Aristotle,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo  amongst  the  Greeks,  Pliny 
and  Solinus  among  the  Latins.  Clay  models  of  the  noble  dogs 
with  which  Assurbanipal,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  hunted  the  lion  are 
to  be  seen  in  our  national  collection.  The  people  of  Colophon  and 
Castabala,  Pliny  writes,  kept  troops  of  dog3  for  war  purposes, 
which  fought  in  the  first  ranks  and  never  retreated.  Arrian,  who, 
like  Xenophon,  was  a  true  sportsman,  gives  in  his  excellent  work 
on  coursing  interesting  particulars  of  the  care  and  skill  bestowed 
on  rearing  and  training  hounds  for  the  chase  and  for  domestic  use. 
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The  Egyptians  are  the  first  people  among  whom  we  find  notices 
of  the  cat.  It  figures  largely  upon  the  monuments  as  a  domestic 
pet,  and  was  honoured  when  dead.  Comical  storie9  are  told  by 
Herodotus  of  the  anxiety  to  save  the  cats  when  a  house  caught 
fire,  and  of  the  grief  when  one  died.  The  cat  seems  to  have 
served  as  a  retriever  in  fowling  expeditions,  and  even  in  fishing. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  mention  of  the  cat  occurs  in  the  Bible  or 
in  any  Assyrian  record.  Even  in  India  Professor  Max  Miiller  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  was  but  recently  known  as  a  domestic  animal. 
Its  Sanscrit  name  is  marjara,  from  a  root  meaning  to  clean,  from 
the  creature's  habit  of  licking  herself  at  her  toilet.  Her  mousing 
habits  were  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and  even  to  the  Etruscans, 
as  shown  by  antique  gems  and  even  wall  paintings.  The  mouse- 
killer  domesticated  among  the  Greeks,  called  ya\i),  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  humorously  referred  toby  Aristophanes  in  the  Peace, 
has  been  shown  by  Professor  Rolleston  to  have  be^n  our  white- 
breasted  marten  (Martes  fo'ina),  a  different  animal  from  the  yaXj; 
uypia  or  iktis,  which  was  larger,  and  a  great  lover  of  honey  as 
well  as  a  killer  of  birds.  Mr.  Houghton  dwells  upon  the  remark- 
ably scanty  occurrence  in  Latin  writers  of  the  word /eft's  or  feles, 
Cicero  using  it  but  once,  and  that  when  speaking  of  Egyptian  cats. 
Ovid  in  a  single  passage  speaks  of  a  mythological  felis,  into  which 
the  sister  of  Phoebus  was  changed  {Met.  v.  330).  Besides  the 
cat  the  Egyptians  domesticated  the  ichneumon,  popularly 
known  as  Pharaoh's  rat,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  houses 
at  Cairo.  The  cattle  and  horses  of  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  their  poultry  and  farm  produce  in  general,  are  graphically 
brought  before  our  eyes  by  the  wall-paintings  of  Egypt  and  the 
tablets  and  bas-reliefs  from  Assyria  which  adorn  our  museums. 
Illustrating  his  pages  with  some  of  the  most  expressive  of  these, 
Mr.  Houghton  is  able  to  make  abundantly  clear  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  contrast  between  these  early  and  foreign  types 
and  those  familiar  to  ourselves.  About  two-thirds  of  his  book 
are  taken  up  with  the  domesticated  animals  of  all  kinds,  the  re- 
maining third  being  given  to  the  wild  animals.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  king  of  beasts,  who  has  now  disappeared  from  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  who  was  well 
known  and  worshipped  in  Egypt,  if  not,  as  is  thought  likely, 
tamed  and  trained  for  the  chase.  The  grand  monarchs  of  As- 
syria are  portrayed  hunting  the  lion,  and  even  encountering 
him  single-handed.  The  hyaena  was  hunted  in  Egypt,  and 
deer  of  many  kinds  excited  the  ardour  of  lovers  of  the  chase,  whose 
sport  in  its  manifold  forms  is  vividly  described  by  Xenophon. 
The  disputed  identity  of  the  unicorn — in  the  Hebrew  reem — 
is  discussed  by  our  author,  who  shows  it,  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  17, 
to  have  certainly  had  more  horns  than  oue,  and  makes  it, 
with  the  greatest  likelihood,  the  same  as  the  wild  bull  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  tho  Akkadian  avi-si,  or  ox  with  horns. 
Another  controversy,  never  perhaps  to  be  finally  disposed  of, 
why  the  beetle  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  is  the  last 
treated  of  in  this  excellent  little  work,  and  is  still  left  in  much 
uncertainty.  Was  it  a  symbol  of  the  world,  or  of  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  or  of  Pthah,  the  creative  power  of  spring,  or  of  fecundity, 
or  what  not?  Our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  main  idea 
involved  was  the  insect's  habit  of  forming  balls  of  dung  as  deposi- 
tories for  its  eggs,  which  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of 
the  sun's  creative  power.  Others  have  seen  in  the  action  of 
its  fore-feet  the  suggestion  of  the  posture  of  worship.  One  of  the 
best  qualities  of  Mr.  Houghton's  treatment  of  whatever  lie  takes 
in  baud  is  that  he  is  instructive  and  critical  without  being  dog- 
matic. 


ANGLERS'  EVENINGS." 

IN  Manchester,  by  the  festering  banks  of  the  Irwell,  in  the  very 
centre  of  river  pollution  and  of  all  uncleanness,  there  exists  a 
little  missionary  baud  which  preaches  the  virtues  of  pure  water. 
This  band  is  called  the  Manchester  Anglers'  Club;  and,  as  they 
cannot  h'sk  in  the  black  and  poisonous  streams  of  their  district, 
they  meet  in  the  evenings,  and  read  papers  descriptive  of  distant 
sport  and  scenery.  These  papers  have  been  published,  under  the 
name  of  Anglers'  Evenings,  and  form  a  very  pleasant  little  book, 
which  we  heartily  recommend  to  all  who  love  to  be  quiet  and  go 
angling.  The  members  of  the  Club  have  wetted  their  lines  in 
some  far-off  and  in  many  familiar  waters  ;  but,  before  following 
them  to  Scotland  and  to  Norway,  let  us  quote  what  Mr.  Corbett 
has  to  say  about  the  condition  of  the  Irwell.  The  cynical  stupidity 
of  defiling  rivers  by  making  them  common  sinks  (a  practice 
which  is  destroying  the  salmon  in  the  Tweed,  the  Eden,  and  the 
Inne)  has  never  been  more  plainly  demonstrated  : — 

And  now  for  the  future  of  the  Irwell.  There  have  been  put  into  it,  as 
refuse,  several  materials  which,  with  the  progress  of  science  and  invention, 
have  been  found  capable  of  better  uses,  and  of  these  1  will  name  a  few.  Gas- 
tar  was  put  in  ;  it  now  sells  lor  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  many  important  trades.  Ammonia-water  was  so  wasted,  and 
it  is  now  sold  and  used.  Gas  lime  was  also  freely  put  in  the  river  before  a 
better  use  was  found  for  it.  Cotton  waste  was  put  in,  I  have  seen  the 
river  white  with  this  material  ;  we  have  now  a  group  of  traders  called 
cotton  waste  dealers,  who  have  an  Exchange,  of  their  own.  Dye  stuff's 
have  been  redeemed  from  waste  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  yet  form  a  great 
portion  of  the  river's  pollution.    Soap  has  been  very  largely  put  in,  and  in 
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some  cases  profitably  kept  out  and  converted  into  fine  tallow  candles  and 
alkalies.  Metallic  and  chemical  refuse,  coal,  ashes,  and  cinders  are  yet 
thrown  into  the  river.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the  valuable  article 
I  called  sewage  is  still  put  into  the  river,  to  an  extent  causing  a  loss,  in  my 
belief,  of  more  than  a  million  pounds  a  year  to  South  Lancashire.  At 
Wrexham,  and  many  other  places,  it  yields  a  clear  profit  to  the  sewage 
farm  of  more  than  10/.  per  acre  per  year.  The  increase  in  the  revenue  of 
land  so  improved  in  South  Lancashire,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles  by 
twelve,  would  exceed  a  million  a-year,  and  the  sewage  of  the  town  would 
improve  such  an  area  very  materially,  without  nuisance  from  over-irriga- 
tion. Science  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  show  that  it  is  profitable  to  keep 
sewage  out  of  the  rivers,  and  legislation  must  proceed  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  the  water-ways  of  the  country. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  Mr.  Heywood's  account  of  trout- 
fishing  in  Norway.  When  he  has  a  fortnight's  holiday  Mr.  Hey- 
wood  crosses  from  Hull  to  Bergen,  and  instantly  has  his  reward. 
At  Dale  he  finds  "  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,"  and 
plenty  of  sea-trout  fishing.  By  an  admirable  "  dispensation  "  the 
sea-trout  generally  does  live  in  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery.  Mr. 
[  Hey  wood  found  that  of  Dale  so  glorious  that  he  wisely  declines  to 
describe  it.  He  was  even  tempted  to  throw  down  his  rod  for  a 
time,  and  vow  that  it  was  a  shame  to  let  anything  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  landscape  so  pure  and  noble.  But  his  better 
nature  revived,  and  he  was  soon  busy  landing  another  "Stor  fisk." 
This  was  wise,  for  there  are  plenty  of  beautiful  places  where  one 
may  go  and  stare  at  mountains  and  cataracts  and  yet  can  get  no 
fishing.  In  many  high  districts  of  Switzerland,  for  example,  the 
success  of  the  cunning  old  village  angler  is  a  mystery  unsolved  by 
tourists.  The  only  drawbacks  to  perfect  bliss  in  Norway  are  the 
rather  poor  accommodation,  the  scantiness  of  food,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  some  English  sportsmen  who  monopolize  great  stretches  of 
river.  Mr.  Hey  wood  was  lucky  enough  to  make  friends  with  a  fish- 
spearing  but  hospitable  old  farmer inared  cap,  who  gave  him  luncheon 
aud  leave  to  angle  in  his  waters.  If  the  inns  are  not  sumptuous, 
they  are  not  dear,  and  tenpence-halfpenny  usually  settled  the  bill. 
In  one  day's  walk  Mr.  lleywood  thrice  filled  his  basket  with  trout, 
which  seem  to  have  varied  in  size  from  half-a-pound  to  three 
pounds.  Minds  peaceful  and  contented  take  this  to  be  better 
sport  than  most  salmon-fishing,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  wield  a  rod 
rather  lighter  than  a  weaver's  beam.  The  bathing  was  found 
worthy  of  the  hexameters  of  Clough — "  The  water  is  charged 
almost  like  soda-water,  with  bubbles  of  air."  Norway  is  clearly 
the  place  for  the  energetic  angler,  now  that  commercial  enterprise 
has  ruined  the  rivers  at  our  doors. 

How  few  anglers  have  tried  sea  fly-fishing  with  stout,  but  not 
coarse,  tackle  !  E.  G.  S.  contributes  a  paper  on  this  sport,  as  pur- 
sued by  him  oft'  the  Isle  of  Man.  When  a  man  is  forced,  lor  want 
I  of  better  sport,  to  fish  in  the  sea,  he  commonly  uses  the  very  rudest 
rods  and  tackle — the  poles,  for  example,  with  lines  of  string  and  big 
white-feather  flies,  common  on  the  Argyleshire  coast.  With  these 
1  weapons  you  may  have  some  butcher-like  and  facile  successes,  or 
I  you  may  "  grup  "  nothing  at  all.  E.  G.  S.  tried  strong  salmon 
i  tackle,  a  civilized  rod,  flies  of  some  neatness  of  make, 
and  he  trolled  with  sand-lauuces  by  way  of  bait.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  mighty  mackerel,  and  of 
"  corlig  "  or  "  lythe,"  as  the  Scotch  call  them,  of  seven  or  eight 
pounds  weight.  We  can  testify  that  lythe  run  like  sea-trout,  even 
;  when  hooked  with  tackle  that  seems  strong  enough  to  land  the 
I  kraken.  E.  G.  S.  says  with  perfect  truth  that  "  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  use  coarse  tackle  for  sea-fishing,  whether  with  the 
rod  or  line.  Doubtless  a  very  large  quantity  of  fish  may  be  taken 
with  any  sort  of  tackle  when  they  are  on  the  feed  ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  tried  fishing  with  fine  and  carefully  made 
tackle  is,  that  even  when  fish  are  not  greedily  feeding,  twice  the 
number  may  be  taken."  It  is  an  opinion  which  we  have  long  held 
in  secret ;  but  the  custom  of  most  places  is  so  strong  in  favour  of 
brutally  robust  tackle,  that  to  use  anything  lighter  seems  affected, 
unEnglish,  ai  d  almost  savouring  of  violent  Radicalism.  The  paper 
of  E.  G.  S.  contains  minute  directions  to  guide  the  convert  into  a 
form  of  fishing  which,  prejudice  aside,  promises  really  excellent  sport. 
Two  big  mackerel,  hooked  at  the  same  moment  on  light  tackle, 
can  only  be  landed  by  skill  and  patience ;  and  who  can  say  that  a 
"  pollack  "  which  runs  out  fifty  yards  of  line  at  his  first  rush  is  a  fish 
to  be  despised  ?  E.G.S.  adds  to  his  essay  the  advice  not  to  loose  the 
light  skiff  with  a  companion  who  is  a  "  non-fisherman."  Such  a 
being  always  gets  bored  and  gives  trouble,  and  a  non-fisherwoman 
is  a  still  greater  plague.  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  adds  a  short  and 
humorous  story  about  conger-fishing,  told  in  the  Laucashire 
dialect.  Mr.  Reid's  paper  on  Grayling  is  straightforward  and 
useful ;  for  his  practical  advice  we  must  refer  anglers  to  his  essay. 
A  short  sketch  of  cockney  fishermen  is  contributed  by  Crabstick. 
This  writer  has  found  out  an  inn  on  the  Tweed  which  we  had 
fondly  believed  to  be  the  secret  home  only  of  a  small  band  of 
anglers  who  keep  its  whereabouts  dark.  We  do  not  mean 
further  to  divulge  the  secret  thoughtlessly  revealed  by  Crabstick. 
At  this  excellent  hostelry  he  met  two  Southrons  in  patent  leather 
boots,  who  tried  to  fish  in  the  Tweed  with  "  floaters,  floaters 
painted  green  and  white,"  with  the  success  that  may  be  imagined. 

A  Manchester  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Galloway  has  had 
triumphs  which  simply  amaze  us.  They  followed  the  course  of 
the  Ken,  from  the  two  narrows  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
"  College  Loup"  and  the  "Tinkler's  Loup"  (because  a  tinker  and 
a  student  leaped  across  them  at  some  unknown  date)  down  to  the 
"Lochiuvar  Arms"  at  Dairy.  They  declare  that  they  filled  their 
baskets  with  trout.  Now  we  have  fished  the  Ken  with  every 
possible  and  impossible  lure  (except  worm),  from  trout-flies  to  the 
I  last  thing  in  imitation  minnows,  and  have  never  seen  anything  in 
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the  water  but  parr  and  salmon.  There  are  "  splendid  trouting 
streams,"  as  our  authorities  say,  but  (at  least  in  autumn)  there 
seem  to  be  no  trout  in  them.  Perhaps  pike  from  Loch  Ken  de- 
molish the  trout,  or  other  theories  may  occur  to  the  scientific 
imagination.    To  be  sure  the  invaders  went  north  in  spring' : — 

After  the  smoke  and  dust  and  din  of  busy  Manchester,  how  serene  and 
balmy  the  atmosphere  of  the  Stewartry!  How  inspiriting  and  elastic  the 
dear  sunshine  !  How  lovely  the  budding  hedge-rows,  and  the  mossy  banks 
and  woods  dotted  with  pale  primroses  and  sweet  violets  !  The  songsters  of 
the  woods  had  once  more  awakened  to  new  life,  and  were  pouring  forth  their 
thrilling  strains  of  melody.  The  young  lambs  frisked  and  gambolled  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  the  cattle  browsed  in  the  fields.  The  cuckoo  gave  forth 
its  doleful  but  melodious  note,  and  the  mavis  from  the  shaw  saluted  his 
brooding  mate.  The  trees,  (which  were  recently  so  naked  and  skeleton- 
like, were  fast  assuming  their  beautiful  appearance;  with  branches,  lately 
so  bleak  and  naked,  now  gracefully  bending  under  the  weight  of  bursting 
buds  and  blossoms. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  stream  which  is  good  in  May  is  use- 
less in'August,  only  let  no  man,  deceived  by  the  prose  aud  poetry 
of  the  Manchester  anglers,  expect  to  catch  trout  in  the  Ken  in 
autumn.  In  August  we  may  say  of  the  Galloway  waters,  as  Mr. 
Stoddart  long  ago  sang  of  Yarrow, 

Woes  me  !  the  ancient  yellow  fin, 

I  marvel  whar'  he's  gaen  tac  ; 
Was  ever  trout  in  Forest  rin, 

Sae  comely  or  sae  dainty  ! 

In  or  near  the  Forest — nauiely,  at  St.  Boswells,  on  the  Tweed 
■ — Mr.  Vannau  found  good  sport.  The  Tweed  is  sadly  changed 
since  Mr.  Stoddart  hymned  it  iu  verses  whose  music  somehow 
keeps  a  kind  of  echo  of  the  unresting  river.  All  the  "  mills  "  of 
Galashiels  have  poured  their  filth  into  the  beautiful  pools  and 
streams,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Vannan  in  holding  that  this  pollu- 
tion is  the  probable  cause  of  the  salmon  disease.  Here,  however, 
is  the  record  of  the  sport  of  William  Raukiu,  a  blind  angler  of 
St.  Boswells : — 

From  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  is  quite  a  common  weight  of  fish  for  him 
to  carry  home  as  the  product  of  one  day's  fishing  ;  and  that  in  a  part  of 
the  river,  say  within  a  mile  or  two  of  St.  Boswells,  where  it  is  necessarily 
very  much  fished.  But  then  the  water  must  be  in  perfect  ply  for  the 
minnow,  and  other  circumstances  must  be  favourable.  Bis  most  successful 
time  is  when  the  flood  is  falling,  and  the  river  assumes  that  deep-black,  and 
yet  clear  colour,  which  all  anglers  love  so  well.  He  informed  me  that,  during 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1879),  on  two  successive  days  in  April,  he 
killed  with  artificial  minnow,  nine  sea-trout,  and  two  or  three  river-trout, 
the  total  weight  being  thirty-six  pounds.  On  one  occasion,  with  (lies  of  his 
own  tying,  he  took  out  of  one  stream  in  the  Tweed  ten  trout,  weighing 
seven  and  a  quarter  pounds;  on  another, below  Mertoun  Bridge,  he  hooked 
with  fly  eight  sea-trout,  five  of  which  he  landed.  He  nows  prefers  minnow- 
fishing,  because  he  can  make  heavier  baskets.  During  two  days'  salmou- 
iishing,  at  the  close  of  November,  1877,  he  killed  on  the  first  day  three 
salmon,  weighing  twenty -two,  thirteen,  and  ten  pounds  respectively;  and 
on  the  second,  two  salmon  and  four  sea-trout — the  salmon  twenty-two  and 
seven  pounds  each ;  the  largest  sea-trout  seven  pounds,  and  the  smallest 
three. 

The  dexterity  of  Rankin,  who  in  spite  of  his  blindness  can  wade  a 
river  so  deep  and  treacherous  as  the  Tweed,  is  really  amazing.  At 
St.  Boswells  another  local  angler,  William  Younger,  is  the  sou  of  a 
very  remarkable  man,  a  rural  poet  and  lly-tisher,  and  the  author 
of  a  capital  little  book  on  Tweed-fishiug.  The  Tweed  fishers  are 
generally  interesting  companions ;  they  live  all  their  lives  with 
nature,  content  with  very  slight  gains,  aud  a  free,  and  one  may 
almost  say  a  romantic,  existence. 

We  have  hardly  space  for  a  full  notice  of  Mr.  Bantock's  capital 
paper  on  Sutherlandshire.  No  better  ground  can  be  recommended  to 
the  trout-fisher,  who  from  Inclmadamph  can  angle  in  that  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  Loch  Assynt,  in  Loch  Awe,  rich  in  well-fed 
trout,  or  in  lonely  Mulach  Corrie,  where  the  rare  gillaroo  is  found. 
"  Cott  pless  her  grace,  the  goot  Tuke  of  :'  Sutherland,  is  the 
prayer  of  every  angler  who  visits  the  Northern  county,  where 
capital  roads  aud  comfortable  inns  do  not  spoil  one's  delight  in  the 
most  remarkable  of  Scotch  mountain  scenery. 

With  a  word  of  praise  for  Mr.  Estcourt's  "  Bibliography  of  Angling," 
we  close  this  review  of  a  charming  book  with  an  extract  to  prove 
that  "  the  mute  little  fish  "  are  admirers  of  female  beauty.  The 
extract  is  from  an  otherwise  rather  unsatisfactory  paper  by  Mr. 
Faraday,  on  "  The  Mind  of  Fishes  "  :— 

It  was  the  blennies  who  manifested  that  appreciation  of  feminine  beauty 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  were  generally  indifferent  to  the  presence 
of  spectators.  On  the  occasion  in  question  I  had  the  honour  of  conducting 
a  number  of  young  ladies,  pupils  from  one  of  our  principal  schools,  round 
the  exhibition.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  young  ladies  were  merging 
into  womanhood  and  were  exceedingly  good-looking.  No  soone»  had  we 
arrived  before  the  blenny  tank  than  one  of  the  fish,  happening  to  turn  his 
head,  caught  sight  of  the  unusual  spectacle  and  instantly  rushed  to  the 
lront.  Other  blennies,  attracted  by  his  sudden  movement,  turned  round, 
and  followed,  and  speedily  every  blenny  in  the  tank  (there  were  some  hun- 
dreds ia  all),  was  pressing  his  nose  against  the  glass,  and  a  row  of 
gleaming  eyes  was  seen,  expressing  such  intense  and  unmistakeable 
admiration  aud  amazement  that  some  of  my  fair  companions  actually 
blushed. 

We  wish  the  Manchester  Anglers'  Association  good  sport,  and 
plenty  of  interesting  papers  to  be  read  in  "  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content." 


THE  JUSTICES'  NOTE-BOOK* 

MR.  WIGRAM  has  succeeded  in  what  might  seem  the  hopeless 
task  of  writing  a  law  book  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
valuable  and  trustworthy  manual  of  the  branch  of  law  to  which  it 
refers,  and  is  also  really  amusing  and  eminently  readable.  The 
author  of  this  new  "  Mirror  for  Justices  "  is  as  full  of  "  wise  saws 
and  modern  instances  "  as  the  typical  Justice  described  by  Shak- 
speare,  and  his  appearance  on  the  bench  must  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  his  brother  magistrates,  no  less  on  account  of  his  ob- 
vious acquaintance  with  his  work  than  on  account  of  the  genial 
spirit  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  his  book,  bis  presence 
must  shed  over  proceedings  which  are  sometimes  of  necessity  dull 
and  disagreeable.  In  treating  of  some  departments  of  law,  which 
require  elaborate  exposition  and  laboured  argument,  the  light- 
hearteduess  of  Mr.  Wigram's  style  might  be  out  of  place  ;  but 
the  transaction  of  justices'  business  is  for  the  most  part,  at  least 
in  theory,  pretty  plain  sailing,  and  Mr.  Wigram  has  taken  the  best 
possible  means  towards  the  desirable  end  of  inducing  gentlemen 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
nature  and  method  of  their  judicial  duties,  by  rendering  his  book 
such  as  they  may  read  through  without  weariness.  Too  many 
country  gentlemen  take  their  seats  on  the  bench  in  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Wigram  in  his  preface,  never  having  heard 
a  case  tried,  and  with  the  instincts  and  education  of  an  English 
gentleman  as  their  sole  credentials  and  qualifications.  Such  men 
are  to  an  undignified  extent  dependent  on  the  magistrates'  clerk, 
aud  their  legal  experiments  occasionally  result  in  those  glaring- 
blunders  of  law  or  judgment  which  have — perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  unfairly — made  "  justices'  justice  "  a  by-word.  Apart 
from  the  actual  wrong  inflicted  by  erroneous  or  unduly  severe 
punishments,  the  spread  of  education  nowadays  renders  a  blunder 
palpably  apparent  to  classes  which  in  former  days  were  more 
apt  to  accept  the  authority  of  their  social  superiors  as  infal- 
lible ;  and  it  therefore  behoves  every  man  who  has  a  position  to 
sustain  to  be  very  careful  that  he  does  not  lessen  the  influence 
pertaining  to  that  position  by  exposing  his  incapacity  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Wigram's  book  takes  the  form  of  a  modest  volume  in  two 
parts,  the  first  comprising  a  brief  account  of  the  formation  and 
practice  of  the  tribunals  in  which  justices  exercise  their  func- 
tions ;  the  second,  a  condensed  digest  of  such  portions  of  the 
criminal  and  civil  law  as  fall  within  the  province  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this  digest  contains,  of 
course  in  very  compressed  form  and  with  the  omission  of  all  techni- 
calities, a  complete  synopsis  of  the  criminal  law,  inasmuch  as  j  ustices 
may  have  to  deal  with  offences  of  any  nature  or  degree  in  the  course- 
of  preliminary  investigations  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  persons  accused  of  those  serious  offences  which  lie  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  justices  to  decide  summarily  shall  be  committed 
for  trial  or  discharged.  The  presiding  at  these  investigations  con- 
stitutes by  no  means  the  least  important  branch  of  a  justice's  duty, 
and  Mr.  Wigram  shows  a  very  just  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  sometimes  involved.    At  p.  28  he  says  : — 

The  committal  of  a  person  for  trial  may  in  some  cases  be  matter  of  the 
most  ordinary  routine,  while  in  others  it  is  a  step  involving  very  grave 
responsibility.  Even  upon  the  assumption  that  justice  is  certain  to  be 
done  in  the  end.it  is  no  light  matter,  when  unconvinced  by  the  prosecutor's- 
evidence,  to  inflict  upon  a  man  the  injury  to  character,  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  loss  of  time  and  money,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
sending  him  before  a  jury.  It  is  true  that  inconveniences  of  this  kind 
must  be  resolutely  inflicted  when  public  interests  are  at  stake.  It  is  also 
true  that  very  unpleasant  surgical  operations  are  at  times  indispensable. 
But  if  any  such  operation  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  more  judg- 
ment or  experience  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  medical  adviser,  he  will 
hardly,  if  he  be  wise,  attempt  to  pacify  his  patient  by  any  truism  of  the' 
kind." 

The  other  branch  of  justices'  work — namely,  that  of  dealing  sum- 
marily with  minor  offences  and  adjudicating  on  certain  classes  of 
civil  claims — though  less  important  in  individual  cases,  yet  covers 
an  immense  area  and  involves  the  application  of  numerous  statutes, 
some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  complicated  and  obscure 
legislation.  Add  to  this  what  Mr.  Wigrarn  calls  administra- 
tive duties — "  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  its  branches, 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  various  purposes,  the  general  and 
authoritative  superintendence  exercised  with  respect  to  highways, 
lunatics,  and  the  poor,  the  attendance  at  Prison  and  Asylum 
Committees,  &c." — and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  conscientious 
justice's  office  is  no  sinecure.  In  fact,  it  is  marvellous  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  national  welfare  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Great  Unpaid,  assisted  only  by  a  comparatively  few  stipendiary 
magistrates  and  recorders,  and  how  well,  on  the  whole,  the  sys- 
tem works. 

With  the  minutios  of  Mr.  Wigram's  First  Part  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  at  length.  Brief  rules  are  given  for  the  conduct  of 
the  hearing  of  non-indictable  offences  and  complaints,  and  as  to 
the  preliminary  investigations  of  indictable  offences,  with  obser- 
vations and  criticisms  on  the  alterations  introduced  into  the  pre- 
existing procedure  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879, 
accompanied  by  a  short  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  that  statute  ; 
whilst  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  quarter  ses- 
sions and  appeal,  the  latter  subject  beiug,  however,  more  fully 
dealt  with  under  its  appropriate  heading  in  the  Digest. 

This  Digest,  which,  as  we  have  said,  constitutes  Part  II, 
of  Mr.  Wigram's  work,  is  really  most  admirable  in  its  way. 


*  The  Justices'  Note-Book.  By  W.  Knox  Wigram,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law,  J. P.  Middlesex.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1S80. 
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The  statement  of  the  law  is  interspersed  with  shrewd  com- 
mentaries, little  bits  of  advice  replete  with  common  sense 
and  good  judgment,  and  illustrations  the  humour  of  which  is 
oDly  equalled  by  their  appositeness.  Cases  are  quoted  where 
they  are  necessary  or  useful  for  exemplification,  but  not  in  such 
number  as  to  be  confusing  or  to  divert  attention  from  the  principles 
•enunciated.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that  those  olleuces 
which  are  not  triable  at  sessions  or  summarily  are  not  in  every 
-rase  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those  which  are.  Reference  to 
other  portions  of  the  book  would  no  doubt  solve  any  question  which 
might  arise ;  but  the  information  might  be  so  easily  conveyed  in 
an  abbreviated  form  that  there  should  be  no  room  left  for  possible 
hesitation,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition.  As  an  instance  of  this 
fiort  of  omission,  we  may  mention  the  offence  of  night-poaching 
by  three  or  more  persons  armed,  referred  to  at  p.  191  of  the 
Digest,  where  no  indication  is  given  of  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular offence  is  not  triable  at  sessions ;  while,  curiously  enough, 
the  same  offence  is  also  omitted  in  the  list  given  at  p.  45  of  crimes 
only  punishable  at  assizes  or  in  courts  of  equivalent  jurisdiction. 
Some  few  inaccuracies  have  crept  in  ;  but  they  are  mostly  such  as 
are  traceable  to  the  plan  necessarily  adopted  of  laying  down 
rules  very  briefly  and  comprehensively,  without  taking  into 
account  the  exceptions  which  judicial  refinements  may  have  super- 
imposed on  those  rules.  But  Mr.  Wigram  has  been  a  little 
hasty  in  post-dating  his  book  in  the  year  1880,  inasmuch  as  the 
heading  "  libel "  was  obviously  written  before  the  late  decision  in 
the  Labouchere  case.  After  correctly  stating  that  "  Justices 
have  no  authority  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  a  charge  of 
libel  preferred  before  them  as  a  possible  ground  for  declining  to 
commit  the  defendant  for  trial,"  he  proceeds: — "But  any  wit- 
nesses tendered  by  the  accused  on  this  or  any  other  point 
ought  to  be  heard,  and  their  depositions  taken  in  the  usual 
way "  —  a  proposition  distinctly  negatived  in  the  above-men- 
tioned case.  We  would  specially  single  out  for  notice,  among 
the  short  articles  in  which  Mr.  Wigram  summarizes  the  law  upon 
different  points,  those  which  treat  of  the  "  Intoxicating  Liquor 
Laws.''  The  enactments  constituting  the  system  by  which  the 
■sale  of  stimulants  in  this  country  is  regulated  are,  as  is  well 
known,  numerous  and  involved,  being  in  many  cases  interdependent 
to  a  most  perplexing  degree.  Mr.  Wigram  has,  however,  evolved 
■rder  out  of  this  legislative  chaos,  and,  by  dint  of  careful  arrange- 
ment and  explanation,  has  managed  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  law  on  this  point  as  ad- 
ninistered  by  justices.  Game,  too,  as  a  subject  of  paramount 
uterest  to  country  magistrates,  comes  in  for  due  notice,  and  Mr. 
iVigram  gives  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  somewhat  anomalous 
ttitude  of  the  Common  Law  towards  the  feathered  and  furred 
ittributes  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Statute  law  to 
■ncircle  them  with  a  protection  equivalent  to  that  extended  to 
things  falling  within  the  meaner  category  of  chattels.  In  protest- 
ing, as  a  justice  should  do,  against  the  supposition  that  Game-laws 
are  passed  in  the  interest  only  of  the  rich  and  as  an  instrument  of 
oppression  against  the  poor,  Mr.  Wigram  waxes  quite  warm,  and 
we  transcribe  a  portion  of  his  justification  as  affording  a  good 
cpecimen  of  his  lively  but  pithy  style  of  writing : — 

It  is  supposed  by  a  good  many  people  that  the  Game-laws  are  framed  in 
the  interest  of  a  privileged  class.  Into  that  controversy  we  are  not  now 
going  to  enter.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember,  however,  that  the  wealthiest 
landowner  in  England  may  not  cany  a  gun  across  his  own  stubbles,  much 
less  knock  over  one  of  his  own  birds,  without  a  ticket-of-leave  from  the 

iCxcise  first  purchased  and  paid  for.  Even  when  the  partridge  lies  dead 
at  his  fe it  it  is  his  own  only  in  a  qualified  and  incomplete  sense.  It  is 
game  as  much  as  ever.  No  charge  of  shot  can  drive  that  out  of  it,  or  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  unsanctified  duck  or  chicken.  He  may  dine  upon  it  or  give  it 
away,  but  he  has  no  right  to  sell  it — except,  indeed,  to  a  licensed  dealer 
with  an  Excise  board  over  his  door.    He  can't  even  sell  it  to  him  unless  he 

lold  a  shooting  certificate  running  over  the  entire  year.  We  may  warn  the 
poacher  out  of  our  woods,  but  we  certainly  submit  to  restrictions  which  the 
poacher  wouldn't  if  he  stood  in  our  shoes. 

How  enlightened  are  Mr.  Wigram's  views  on  the  matters 
coming  under  his  notice,  may  be  judged  from  his  expressions 
of  anxiety  for  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  Criminal  Code; 
his  wise  cautions  with  respect  to  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  to 
animals  by  servants,  in  which  humanity  for  the  animal  is  com- 
bined with  consideration  for  the  servant,  who  may  in  many  cases 
.be  infinitely  less  to  blame  than  his  employer  ;  his  obvious  repug- 
nance to  punishments  being  inflicted  on  children  which  may  tend 
to  injure  their  prospects  in  life  ;  and  his  intolerance  of  the  sense- 
less clamourers  against  vaccination. 

We  have  hitherto  forborne  to  quote  any  of  the  stories  with 
which  Mr.  Wigram  seeks  to  beguile  his  brother  justices  along 
the  path  of  duty.  The  apparent  paradox  which  he  puts  for- 
ward, under  the  head  of  Bigamy,  of  a  couple  who  were  married 
at  their  own  parish  church  with  every  customary  ceremony 
and  observance,  being  both  of  full  age,  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  British-born  subjects,  and  without  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  kindred  or  affinity,  and  who  yet  are  not  legally  man 
and  wife,  and  might  either  of  them  marry  again  without  any  risk 
of  being  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  is  a  curious  legal  problem  only 
to  be  solved  by  the  explanation  Mr.  Wigram  gives  later  on  in 
his  book.  Under  the  head  of  Malicious  Mischief,  the  author 
gives  a  curious  instance  of  what  in  his  opinion  constituted  an 
offence  of  this  nature,  the  case  being  that  of  a  compositor  who 
by  way  of  joke  altered  one  single  letter  of  a  word  which  he  had  set 
up,  after  the  proof  had  been  revised  by  the  author.  The  word 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  poem,  the  transformation  ren- 


dered it  "  horribly  grotesque,"  and  the  thing  was  not  discovered 
until  the  whole  edition  of  an  expensive  work  had  been  printed  and 
circulated.  There  are  many  incidents  of  a  like  character  recorded 
in  Mr.  Wigram's  book,  but  we  trust  that  what  we  have  already 
said  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that,  both  in  its  grave  and  its  livelier 
portions,  it  is  thoroughly  good,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended.  Further 
than  this,  it  is  a  book  which  any  one  might  read  with  profit,  and 
with  a  strong  probability  of  finding  something  therein  to  his  ad- 
vantage. We  confess  that  we  first  learnt  from  Mr.  Wigram's  book 
the  gratifying  news  that,  at  least  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  a  man  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  apprehending  with 
his  own  hands  an  organ-grinder  who  insists  on  playing  near  his 
house  after  having  been  told  to  go.  It  would  be  still  more 
satisfactory,  however,  if  he  could  always  be  sure  of  finding  a 
policeman  at  hand  to  do  it  for  him. 


A  YEAR  IX  PESHAWUR* 

TITUS  work  recalls  to  us  the  cynical  remark  of  Gibbon  about 
J-  the  discoverers  of  sacred  relics,  who  invented  names  for 
skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  author  of  this  slender 
story  has  experienced  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  cantonment  on  the 
"  unscientific  "  frontier  of  India,  where  officers  may  be  shot  at  in 
the  twilight  if  they  venture  beyond  the  "  Circular  Road  "  and  the 
"  Mall,"  and  where  clever  thieves  can  carry  off  horses  from  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  somnolent  syces.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  describes 
garrison  life  with  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  without  affectation, 
but  she  seems  to  us  deficient  in  the  ability  to  weave  a  consistent 
and  animated  story  out  of  her  experiences  ;  and  her  characters,  she 
is  careful  to  tell  us,  are  "  typical,"  and  not  drawn  from  life.  Prac- 
tically, if  not  exactly  like  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's  dummies,  "  fit 
only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals,"  her  captains  and  subal- 
terns are  mere  pegs  to  which  the  incidents  are  made  to  fit.  The 
men  and  women  are  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  the  whole  story  hangs 
together  rather  loosely.  We  could  almost  wish  that  the  dashing- 
lieutenants,  the  attractive  married  ladies,  and  their  charming 
daughters  just  fresh  from  England,  had  been  taken  from  living  models. 
Anglo-Indian  authors,  in  several  recent  instances,  have  proved  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  from  nature  without  encountering  the 
averted  looks  of  their  friends  and  the  indignation  of  the  mess- 
room.  Bereft  of  all  individuality,  even  frontier  officers  in  these 
stirring  times  are  apt  to  become  tame  and  lifeless  in  composition. 
Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  rather  unskilful  in  the  development  of 
her  incidents.  They  lack  coherence  and  sequence,  and  we  are  more 
than  once  tantalized  by  headings  of  chapters  which  lead  nowhere 
in  particular  and  do  not  advance  the  story  at  all.  The  Indian 
anecdotes  and  sayings,  like  Captain  Clutterbuck's  stories  about 
Egypt,  are  somewhat  threadbare ;  and  the  sentences  in  Urdu 
are  such  as,  for  orthography  and  idiom,  would  hardly  satisfy  the 
most  lenient  Board  of  Examiners.  However,  the  ground  chosen 
is  comparatively  unbroken  ;  some  of  the  events  are  not  impossible, 
if  slightly  sensational;  the  style  is  fair;  and  the  book  is  quite 
readable  and  not  too  long. 

We  must  presume  the  39th  Regiment  of  page  13  to  be  intended 
for  the  139th,  or  else  for  Thackeray's  onety-onth.  The  famous 
English  corps  known  as  the  39th  in  reality  fought  at  Plassy ;  and, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  was  conspicuous  at  Maharajpore  ; 
and  it  bears,  as  Macaulay  has  told  us,  the  proud  motto  "  Primus  in 
Indis  "  amongst  its  titles  to  distinction.  Of  this  excellent  regiment 
a  certain  Colonel  Lindsay  is  in  command,  and  amongst  the  officers 
are  Captain  or  Lieutenant  Gordon — for  we  are  not  told  which — 
and  Robert  Hale.  The  former  is  a  great  athlete  and  a  capital 
sportsman,  but  unluckily  not  a  ladies'  man.  Somehow  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  these  officers,  so  fearless  everywhere 
but  in  female  society,  who  are  supposed  to  be  confirmed  bachelors, 
fall  hopelessly  in  love  almost  at  first  sight  when  the  right  young  lady 
with  a  "  distinguee  air  "  and  an  "  unconscious  hauteur  "  makes 
her  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season.  Robert  Hale 
is  junior  to  Gordon,  and  has  fair  curly  hair,  is  a  light  weight  and 
a  capital  hand  at  Polo.  Major  and  Mrs.  Munro  are  exemplary 
characters.  The  Major  exerts  himself  to  relieve  his  men  of  what 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  term  "  the  hideousness  *  of  barrack 
life  in  the  hot  season.  Mrs.  Munro  nurses  young  Hale  through  a 
fever,  which  we  regret  to  note  he  had  caught  by  persistently 
shooting  during  the  middle  of  the  day  like  an  arrant  grtff,  in  a  tiny 
cap.  We  should  have  thought  no  frontier  officer  need  have 
been  warned  that  a  helmet  of  pith  or  other  suitable  material  was 
the  first  condition  of  Indian  sport.  But  then  several  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  characters  do  very  "  griffinish  "  things,  as  we  shall 
show.  The  adjutant,  Captain  Chaplin,  has  a  charming  young 
wife.  The  other  characters  are  made  up  of  Mrs.  Jones,  a  flighty 
woman,  willing  to  flirt  whenever  she  can  find  an  accomplice ; 
the  O'Dowds,  with  a  large  family  and  small  means, ;  Mr.  Brown, 
a  young  officer  of  Sepoys ;  the  Townleys,  a  worthy  pair,  the 
husband  having  a  turn  for  horseflesh  and  for  selling  Cabuli  horses 
at  double  their  cost  price,  while  Mrs.  Townley  has  the  proper 
pride  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  service,  and  can  look  down 
severely  on  the  wives  of  officers  of  native  infantry.  A  certain 
Colonel  Carter  is  rather  to  be  pitied.     He  is  posted  at  Shub- 
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kuddur,  one  of  the  forts  on  the  frontier,  and  lives  in  the  tiniest 
of  country  quarters,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  tribes 
ever  ready  to  shoot  or  stab  an  Englishman.  But  his  daughter 
Flora,  a  sunny  and  bright  companion,  shares  his  solitude,  and 
makes  a  palace  of  ease  out  of  the  couple  of  rooms  allotted  to  her 
and  her  father. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  introduce  us  to  all  these  cha- 
racters, and  to  the  conversations  and  petty  incidents  which  make 
up  seven-tenths  of  the  Anglo-Indian's  life.  There  are  the  usual 
morning  calls.  There  is  a  "  paper  chase,''  in  which  Mrs.  Chaplin 
is  very  nearly  meeting  with  an  awkward  accident,  but  is  rescued 
by  young  Hale,  without  any  ulterior  scandal.  There  is  a  journey 
to  the  hills,  brought  in  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  native  ponies  jib  and  kick,  and  that  native  coachmen 
make  foolish  excuses  which  deceive  no  one.  We  must,  however, 
point  out  that  for  mere  prosaic  and  ordinary  events  of  this 
kind  Peshawur  has  no  claim  to  superiority  over  the  dullest 
station  in  Oudh  or  Eastern  Bengal.  So  the  real  interest  only 
begins  when  Gordon  and  Hale,  and  two  officers  of  native  infantry, 
Fuller  and  Peters,  obtain  a  week's  leave  to  shoot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fort  at  Abazaie,  an  outpost  corresponding  to 
Shubkuddur  and  Michnee,  which,  readers  will  note,  are  real  and 
not  imaginary  places.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  sport- 
ing excursions  on  disturbed  frontiers  are  occasionally  full  of 
danger ;  but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  make  dashing  officers 
of  the  type  described  commence  operations  with  a  naive  simplicity 
worthy  of  a  midshipman  who  has  landed  for  a  day  or  so  from  the 
Commodore's  ship  when  it  happens  to  lie  for  a  time  in  one  of  the 
reaches  of  the  Hooghly.  The  four  sportsmen  take  neither  ponies 
nor  native  attendants  with  them.  They  have  nothing  but  dry 
biscuits  to  eat.  They  walk  twelve  miles  straight  on  end  without 
seeing  a  thing  or  firing  a  shot.  At  length  they  discern  a  small 
hill  with  a  village  at  its  foot  some  three  miles  off  for  which  they 
make  a  push.  On  nearing  the  place  they  are  met  by  a  string  of 
natives  headed  by  a  fine-looking  man  with  a  long  black  beard,  who 
puts  to  them  several  very  pertinent  questions  in  a  very  indepen- 
dent fashion ;  remarking,  in  answer  to  their  plea  that  they  were 
true  men  and  not  spies,  that  they  had  no  shikaree  with  them  and 
had  shot  no  game.  The  upshot  of  the  parley,  carried  on  by  both 
sides  in  indifferent  Hindustani,  is  that  the  four  Englishmen  are 
marched  off  as  prisoners,  stripped  of  their  coats,  and  confined  for 
the  night.  For  food  they  are  given  milk  and  chupatties,  which,  as 
is  truly  remarked,  forms  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  Christmas 
fare  which  their  friends  were  enjoying  at  Peshawur.  Three  of  the 
four  are  then  taken  on  to  another  village,  Hale  remaining  behind 
as  a  sort  of  hostage,  though  with  what  specific  object  is  not 
very  clear.  How  the  captives  are  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  public 
building,  and  how  they  are  regaled  with  greasy  dishes,  while 
the  Headman  of  the  village  devises  a  plan,  not  to  murder  the 
Englishmen,  but  to  carry  off  the  daughter  of  a  rival  chief  who 
had  been  refused  to  him  by  her  father,  is  very  fairly  told. 
A  row  ensues,  during  which  the  captives  escape,  just  in 
time  to  find  the  bride  set  down  by  tho  dismayed  bearers  in  her 
dhooli,  and  the  Englishmen  escort  the  girl  in  safety  to  the  village 
of  her  would-be  husband.  This  incident,  of  course,  completely 
turns  the  tables.  Mahomed  Ali,  the  bridegroom,  is  eternally 
grateful,  loads  the  deliverers  with  presents,  giving  Gordon  in 
particular,  a  curious  silver  ornament  which  figures  subsequently  in 
the  story,  and  sends  them  back  with  all  honour  to  British  terri- 
tory. 

After  this  we  are  treated  to  one  or  two  more  stirring  inci- 
dents. Flora  Carter  ventures  on  the  Indus  on  a  raft  supported 
by  mussuJcs,  which  the  author  interprets  as  "pig-skins."  We 
must  assume  them  to  be  goat-skins,  seeing  that  the  boatman  is  a 
Mahomedan.  On  this  frail  structure  they  shoot  certain  rapids, 
and  as  the  young  lady  neither  faints  nor  screams  in  the  midst  of 
dangerous  rocks  and  foaming  waters,  it  is  quite  natural  that  one  of 
the  officers  should  henceforth  talk  of  nothing  but  Miss  Carter,  and 
should  have  an  insatiable  longing  to  pay  another  visit  to  Shub- 
kuddur Fort.  After  this  young  Hale's  pony  bolts  with  him  at  Polo 
and  shies  his  rider  against  a  stone  parapet ;  though,  as  we  have 
said,  this  sort  of  incident  rather  impedes  than  facilitates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  and  things  get  flat  and  commonplace  until  the 
chapter  about  the  dog-fight.  It  seems  that  one  Major  McMullin, 
who  is  at  Michnee  what  Colonel  Carter  is  at  Shubkuddur,  having 
no  sunny  or  bright  daughter,  consoles  himself  with  the  affection 
of  a  dog,  which  can  be  backed,  or,  more  correctly,  can  back  itself, 
to  beat  off  any  pariah  or  native  dog.  After  a  set-to,  in  which  the 
dog  belonging  to  one  Dalli  Khan  is  worsted,  the  defeated  owner 
revenges  himself  by  attacking  the  unlucky  Englishman  with  the 
aid  of  three  other  ruffians,  and  cutting  off  his  head.  We 
confess  that  the  preceding  chapters  of  social  gossip  and 
station  amusements  had  by  no  means  prepared  us  for  this  startling 
tragedy.  To  make  matters  worse,  Gordon  and  Peters,  who  were 
present,  very  properly  shoot  two  of  the  attacking  party,  and  then 
have  to  make  a  clean  bolt,  though,  if  their  guns  were  breech- 
loaders, they  might  have  reloaded  and  have  given  an  account  of 
the  two  others.  Peters  gets  safe  to  the  Fort  and  rides  on  to 
Peshawur.  Gordon,  who  seems  to  have  very  "  unscientific  "  notions 
of  the  geography  of  the  place,  makes  for  the  hills  instead  of  for 
British  territory,  and  reaches  a  village  the  inhabitants  of  which 
deny  him  shelter.  This  treatment  saved  his  life,  because  when 
Dalli  Khan  arrived  in  pursuit  of  his  victim,  Gordon  had  been 
taken  in  by  some  rival  villagers  who  sent  him  off  under  a  guard 
to  the  Khyber  Pass.  For  a  time  this  errant  officer  disappears  from 


the  story.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  made  clear  to  us  why  the 
authorities  do  nothing  to  revenge  the  dead  or  to  rescue  the  living. 
Indeed  the  whole  story  in  which  some  officers  are  allowed  to 
go  on  shooting  expeditions  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills  while 
others  never  think  of  organizing  an  expedition  to  rescue  their  com- 
rades, savours  of  a  laxity  which  makes  demands  on  our  indulgence. 
Real  officers  have,  it  is  perfectly  true,  been  carried  off  ero  now  by 
marauders ;  but  nothing  else  is  thought  of  in  every  cantonment 
on  the  frontier  until  they  are  brought  back  uninjured.  But 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  chooses  to  bring  about  her  denouements  by 
a  more  pacific  agency.  Just  at  this  crisis  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  comes  to  inspect  the  troops  at  Peshawur,  and  insists 
on  having  a  little  morning's  ride  through  the  famed  Khyber  Pass 
on  his  own  account.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  there  is  some  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  this  adventure,  and  some  part  of  the  Pass  was 
actually  explored  before  the  late  warlike  expedition.  Miss 
Lindsay,  being  of  a  fearless  nature  and  having  some  qualms  in  re- 
gard to  the  missing  Gordon,  persuades  her  father  to  allow  her  to 
accompany  the  party — an  act  of  indulgence  for  which  some  rigid 
martinets  might  think  he  ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand. We  should  state  that  an  escort  has  been  very  properly 
sent  by  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  to  protect  the  English  party — an 
announcement  at  which  we  are  much  less  surprised  than  we  are  at 
the  statement  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  "  seemed  very  pleased 
to  have  a  lady  in  the  expedition."  However,  away  the  riders  go, 
and  Miss  Lindsay,  who  had  at  first  led  the  expedition  on  a  frisky 
mare  named  Finella,  gradually  drops  behind  with  Major  Munro, 
has  a  fall,  and  loses  the  protection  of  the  escort.  In  this  dilemma 
they  think  to  save  time  by  taking  a  short  cut  over  a  hill,  but  only 
get  bewildered  in  steep  paths,  when,  just  as  they  are  beginning 
to  repent  of  their  rashness,  five  men  start  up,  apparently  out 
of  the  ground,  and  lay  hold  of  their  bridles.  The  rescue  is 
effected  in  a  mode  which  resembles  the  escape  of  Waverley 
when  he  was  under  charge  of  Gifted  Gilfillan.  The  auda- 
cious raider  who  was  leading  off  Miss  Lindsay  receives  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  head  from  the  hand  of  a  native  soldier  who 
has  followed  the  party  unobserved.  The  reader  will  scarcely 
have  anticipated  that  this  avenger,  who  displayed  a  jet  black 
moustache  and  a  fairer  skin  than  the  others,  turns  out  to  be 
Gordon  himself.  The  production  by  him  of  the  peculiar  silver 
ornament  bestowed  by  Mahomed  Ali  in  the  first  escapade  awes  the 
villagers  and  ensures  a  safe  conduct  for  the  party.  Gordon  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  and  made  to  work  like  a  cooly,  till  he  bribed  a 
native  carpenter  to  aid  him  to  escape  in  disguise  and  join  the 
escort  provided  by  the  Ameer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  impro- 
bability of  this  incident.  An  old  Company's  officer,  versed  in 
native  habits,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian  and  a  little 
Pushtoo,  might  perhaps  escape  detection  for  a  time ;  though  we  do 
not  know  very  many  men,  except  Captain  Burton  and  Mr.  Gifford 
Palgrave,  whom  we  could  back  to  pass  such  an  ordeal.  But  an 
English  officer  who  is  not  even  credited  with  a  decent  knowledge 
of  Hindustani,  and  who  was  never  the  spokesman  of  his  party, 
would  have  long  before  left  his  bone3  in  the  Khyber.  However, 
it  was  evidently  undesirable  to  introduce  a  second  tragedy  into 
the  twelvemonth,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  Miss  Lindsay 
with  a  suitable  husband ;  an  event  which  comes  to  pass  with  all 
practicable  speed. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  we  must  observe,  has  narrow  ideas  about 
the  chances  of  success  in  an  Indian  career,  and  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  India  equal  to  regimental  service  with  a 
Queen's  corps.  Colonel  Lindsay  had  most  properly  made  it  a 
condition  of  the  marriage  that  Gordon  should  qualify  for  the 
Staff  Corps,  and  every  Anglo-Indian  knows  that  this  line  opens 
ample  field  for  every  diversity  of  talent.  An  energetic  young 
officer,  once  duly  qualified,  might  command  the  Guide  Corps,  might 
become  First  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  or  might  fill 
a  Commissionership  on  a  difficult  frontier,  to  say  nothing  of 
diplomatic  missions  and  more  exalted  posts.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  we  detect  in  the  author  some  slight  traces  of  that 
supercilious  feeling  which,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  enabled  a  clever  satirical  draughtsman  to  give  a  series 
of  sketches  in  the  Delhi  Punch  on  the  lofty  contempt  of 
the  "  Royals  "  in  India  for  the  customs  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  also  falls  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  think- 
ing that  the  massacre  of  General  Elphinstone's  force  in  1841 
occurred  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  Every  reader  of  Sir  JohnKaye's  His- 
tory knows  that  our  countrymen  were  slaughtered  in  the  Khoord 
Cabul  and  Jugdulluck  defiles.  Still  we  have  no  objection  to 
Indian  books  written  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view,  provided 
they  are  neither  too  long  nor  too  ambitious.  A  Yeaj-  in  Peshaicur 
fulfils  both  these  conditions. 


BEETHOVEN  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 

NOT  the  least  curious  part  of  Herr  Nohl's  industrious  collection 
of  matters  of  and  concerning  Beethoven  is  its  long  dedication 
to  "  The  Master  of  Masters,  Richard  Wagner."  Herr  Nohl,  it 
appears,  had  in  1865  dedicated  to  Herr  Wagner  the  "Letters  of 
Beethoven,"  and  had  received  from  him  this  not  uninteresting 
reply : — "  You  must  have  known  what  you  were  doing  in  dedi- 

*  Beethoven  Depicted  by  his  Contemporaries.  By  Ludwig  NohL  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Emily  Hill.    London  :  W.  Reeves.  1880. 
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eating  this  book  to  rue ;  you  must  have  known  that  you  would 
offend  that  large  class  who  constantly  labour  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  idea  that  I  despise  our  musical  classics.  Neither  can 
you  be  ignorant  of  the  reasons  sought  in  support  of  this  foolish 
notion ;  I  therefore  accept  your  dedication  as  a  declaration  of 
opinion,  and  offer  you  my  best  thanks."  Shortly  after  this 
Tristan  was  produced,  .and  Herr  Nohl  was  "  impressed  by  the 
tragic  nature  and  lofty  style  of  this  marvellous  dramatic  creation," 
but  "  knew  little  of  the  profundity  of  its  ideas,  and  the  surpassing 
superiority  of  its  artistic  expression."  This  was  much,  but  more 
was  to  come.  Two  years  later  Herr  Nohl  received  from  a  band- 
master at  Oldenburg  a  book  of  Herr  Wagner's  called  Three  Opera 
Librettos ;  with  a  Letter  to  his  Friends ;  and  while  he  was 
reading  this  any  one  entering  his  room  "  would  have  been  greatly 
astonished  at  seeing  a  mere  book  produce  such  an  effect  on  a  man 
long  past  the  iiiflammable  period  of  youth."  It  may  be  said 
that  "  mere  books  "  have  been  known  on  many  occasions  to  pro- 
duce more  startling  effects  than  this  one  did;  but  no  doubt 
the  Three  Opera  Librettos  had  a  somewhat  remarkable  influence 
in  this  case.  "  Never,"  says  Herr  Nohl,  "  since  the  nights  devoted 
to  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  and  the  sunshiny  hours  spent  with 
Beethoven,  had  I  experienced  such  a  convulsion  of  feeling;  never 
had  I  seen  such  a  reflex  of  my  own  thoughts  or  felt  endowed  with 
such  clearness  of  vision."  Here  we  have  of  course  the  secret  of 
the  admiration  inspired  by  a  good  many  "  mere  books,"  the  reader 
of  which  finds  or  thinks  he  finds  in  them  "  his  own  sentiments, 
only  infinitely  better  expressed,"  or  perhaps  rather  expressed 
exactly  as,  if  he  had  chosen  to  take  the  trouble,  be  himself  would 
have  expressed  them.  The  sentiments  inspired  or  recalled  by  the 
three  librettos  were  peculiarly  affecting,  for,  "  as  when  reading 
Faust  I  often  buried  my  face  in  the  book  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
paused  long  before  I  could  proceed,  such  were  its  pictures  of 
psychological  development  and  of  superabounding  life — 

In  wilden  Leiden  erwuchs  cr  sich  selbst." 

We  are  presently  told  that  what  Tristan  "  could  not  accomplish  by 
ideal  beauty,  and  perfect  freedom  of  poetical  and  musical  expres- 
sion," the  Mcistersinger,  "passing  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  his- 
torical narration,  was  able  to  perform  by  its  sovereign  mastery  over 
all  things,  even  over  the  most  uupoetical  forms  and  means  of  art." 
The  writer,  becoming  less  rhetorical,  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Schindler's  Life  of  Beethoven  and  of  Herr  Wagner's  dissatisfaction 
with  it,  because,  "  apart  from  its  miserably  piecemeal  character, 
this  book  does  not  afford  any  clear  view  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 
great  tone-poet,"  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent work.  Upon  this  he  is  perhaps  more  to  be  congratulated 
than  upon  the  extravagances  of  his  dedication,  which  however,  it 
must  be  remembered,  sound  odder  to  English  than  they  would  to 
German  readers. 

Among  the  earliest  information  about  the  great  composer's  life 
which  Herr  Nohl  has  collected  with  unflagging  patience  is  an 
extract  from  a  number  of  Cramer  s  Musical  Magazine,  published 
at  Kiel  in  17S3-4.  In  this  Christian  OJottlob  Neefe,  the  Electoral 
organist,  wrote: — "  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tenor  singer,  is  a  very  promising  boy  of  eleven."  (He 
was  really  thirteen.)  "  He  plays  the  piano  with  fluency  and  force, 
reads  well  at  sight,  and  has  mastered  the  greater  part  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  which  Herr  Neefe  put  into  his 
hands.  .  .  .  This  youthful  genius  deserves  assistance  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  travel ;  he  will  certainly  become  a  second  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun."  Not  more  than 
three  years  after  this  prophecy  we  find  a  meeting  recorded,  which 
took  place  at  Vienna,  between  Mozart  and  the  young  Beethoven. 
At  Mozart's  request  Beethoven  played  something  which  the 
other  took  to  be  a  show  piece,  and  "praised  with  little 
warmth."  Beethoven  then  asked  for  a  theme  for  improvisa- 
tion ;  and,  "  as  he  always  played  well  when  irritated,  and  was 
further  stirred  by  the  presence  of  the  much-venerated  master,"  he 
improvised  with  such  striking  effect  that  Mozart  "  went  to  the 
friends  in  the  next  room,  and  exclaimed  with  ardour,  '  Look  after 
him ;  he  will  some  day  make  a  great  name  in  the  world.' "  After 
this  there  is  a  certain  gap  in  the  narrative ;  and  we  may  pass  at 
once  to  Tomaschek's  description,  in  1799,  of  Beethoven  and  Wolffl 
at  Prague.  Wolffl  was  six  feet  high  ;  lus  fingers  could  stretch  a 
thirteenth  without  an  effort ;  his  clothes  hung  about  him  like 
those  of  a  scarecrow ;  his  touch,  if  weak,  was  marvellously  clear, 
and,  with  his  unusual  stretch,  he  could  surmount  difficulties  which 
seemed  impossible.  When  he  arrived  at  Prague  he  spent  all  his 
time  before  his  concert  in  a  billiard-room,  where,  though  he  played 
very  well,  he  lost  over  six  hundred  gulden  to  the  master,  whom  he 
referred  for  payment  to  the  receipts  of  his  concert.  Here  he  gave 
a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  followed  it  by  playing  "  Mozart's  Ean- 
tasiain  F  Minor,  published  by  Breitkopf,  for  four  hands,  exactly  as 
it  was  printed,  without  missing  or  shortening  a  note  for  the  sake 
of  execution,  as  the  so-called  romanticists  of  our  time  delight  in 
doing ;  who,  moreover,  produce  a  fatal  confusion  of  sound  by 
means  of  the  pedal,  with  which  they  imagine  they  cover  all 
defects."  After  this  startling  performance  he  improvised  and 
ended  the  concert  with  some  brilliant  and  beautiful  variations 
on  a  theme  which  he  introduced.  His  playing,  we  are  told, 
had  neither  light  nor  shade,  and  was  wanting  in  masculine 
energy.  One  could  not  but  admire  his  skill,  but  he  failed  to 
touch  the  heart.  He  was  popularly  known  as  "  Crazy  Wolffl." 
His  performances  were  compared  with  Beethoven's  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zcitumj  of  April  22nd,  1799: — "Opinions  differ  as  to 


their  relative  superiority,  but  the  majority  incline  towards  Wolffl." 
This,  after  what  has  just  been  said,  seems  odd  enough.  The  writer 
of  the  article  goes  on  to  give  as  impartial  an  account  as  he  can  of 
both  players.  Beethoven's  playing,  he  says,  was  "  more  brilliant, 
but  less  delicate,"  and  failed  sometimes  in  clearness.  "  He  appears 
to  most  advantage  in  improvisation,  and  it  is  indeed  marvellous 
to  see  how  easily  and  logically  he  will  extemporize  on  any  given 
theme,  not  merely  by  varying  the  figures,  but  by  a  real  develop- 
ment of  the  idea.  Since  the  death  of  Mozart  no  one  has  given  ma 
so  much  pleasure  as  Beethoven."  What  follows  about  Wolffl 
corresponds  pretty  closely  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  gives 
him  somewhat  more  credit  for  feeling.  The  article  ends,  just 
as  an  article  in  an  American  newspaper  might  end  now,  with 
"  Wolffl's  unassuming  and  amiable  behaviour  naturally  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  somewhat  haughty  manners  of  Beethoven." 
Probably  the  great  composer  had  snubbed  the  critic.  A  longer 
and  far  more  ornate  account  of  the  two  players  was  given 
by  Ignaz  von  Seyfried,  who,  after  pouring  forth  a  cataract 
of  words  to  describe  the  emotional  effect  of  Beethoven's 
playing,  says: — "But  who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  the  sea? 
Beethoven's  improvisation  was  like  the  sacred  Sanscrit  language 
whose  hieroglyphics  the  initiated  alone  can  decipher.  Wolffl, 
on  the  other  hand,  trained  in  the  school  of  Mozart,  was  always 
equal,  never  dull,  and,  being  invariably  clear,  was  more  acces- 
sible to  the  majority.  Art  served  him  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  he  never  made  it  a  pompous  show-piece  of  dry  learning  ; 
and  he  never  failed  to  excite  and  sustain  interest  by  a  well-arranged 
succession  of  ideas." 

Passing  over,  amongst  other  matters,  an  interesting  but  brief 
account  of  the  first  unsuccessful  and  second  successful  production 
of  Fidelia,  we  come  to  another  reminiscence  of  Seyfried's.  Spohr 
had  been  remarking  to  him  upon  Beethoven's  extraordinary  method 
of  conducting,  in  which  he  used  the  strangest  gestures,  and  Seyfried 
related  what  happened  at  Beethoven's  last  concert  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wein  in  1808.  He  was  playing  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  of  his 
own,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  tutti  forgot  that  he  was  the  soloist, 
and,  jumping  up,  began  to  conduct  in  his  usual  style.  At  the  first 
sforzando  he  flung  out  both  his  arms  so  violently  as  to  extinguish 
both  the  piano  lights.  The  audience  naturally  laughed,  and  Beet- 
hoven stopped  the  band  and  began  again.  Seyfried  now  gave 
the  candles  into  the  hands  of  two  choir-boys,  one  of  whom  incau- 
tiously drew  close  to  look  over  the  pianoforte  part.  "  When  the 
fatal  sforzando  arrived  he  received  such  a  smart  slap  in  the 
face  from  Beethoven's  right  hand  that  he  dropped  his  light 
in  terror ;  the  other  boy,  more  cautious  than  his  companion, 
had  been  anxiously  following  Beethoven's  every  movement,  and 
by  suddenly  stopping  escaped  the  blow.  If  the  audience  had 
laughed  before,  they  now  bust  (sic)  into  a  truly  Bacchanalian  roar." 
This  threw  Beethoven  into  a  rage,  and  the  first  allegro  of  the  con- 
certo was  quite  lost.  At  another  concert  of  the  same  period 
Beethoven's  deafness  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  piano  pas- 
sages, and,  having  probably  forgotten  them,  he  beat  ten  or  twelve 
bars  in  advance  of  his  orchestra.  The  consequence  was  that 
having,  according  to  his  method,  disappeared  under  his  desk  to  in- 
dicate a  pp,  he  rose  gradually,  and  finally  leapt  into  the  air  for  a 
forte  which  did  not  come,  and  then  stared  round  in  horrified 
amazement  until  he  heard  it.  Fortunately  this  took  place  only  at 
a  rehearsal.  Another  account  of  his  conducting  at  a  concert 
in  1819  is  given  by  the  Swedish  poet  Atterbom,  who  "per- 
ceived by  a  decided  though  brief  confusion  in  the  time,  and 
by  the  omission  by  the  performers  in  their  anxiety  of  a  piano,  that 
he  could  hear  nothing,  for  both  mistakes  escaped  him.  He 
stood  as  if  on  a  distant  island,  directing  his  dark,  demoniacal 
harmonies  with  the  strangest  movements.  For  instance,  Beethoven 
indicates  a  pp  by  gently  kneeling  down  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  the  floor ;  but  for  a  ff  he  springs  up  like  an  elastic  bow 
set  free,  seems  to  rise  above  his  usual  height,  and  spreads  both  arms 
widely  out ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  he  constantly 
oscillates. 

There  are  many  personal  descriptions  of  Beethoven  in  the  book, 
from  which  we  ruay  select  one  given  by  Friedrich  liochlitz,  who 
wrote  of  him  thus : — 

We  were  introduced  to  each  other.  Beethoven  seemed  pleased,  but 
embarrassed.  Had  I  not  been  prepared,  I  too  should  have  been  disconcerted 
by  the  sight  of  him ;  not  merely  by  his  negligent  and  almost  savage 
exterior,  nor  yet  the  thick  black  hair  which  bristled  around  his  head,  but  I 
should  have  been  startled  by  the  tout  ensemble.  Imagine  a  man  about 
fifty,  rather  below  the  middle  height,  but  very  sturdy  and  compact, 
with  an  exceedingly  powerful  frame,  something  like  Fichte's,  only  stouter 
and  with  a  fuller,  rounder  face  ;  restless,  sparkling,  piercing  eyes  ;  a  red, 
healthy  colour  ;  hasty  in  his  gestures  ;  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and 
especially  in  the  intelligent  and  vivacious  eyes,  a  union  or  a  rapid  alterna- 
tion of  genial  good-nature  and  dislike  ;  in  the  whole  bearing  thattension, 
that  restless,  anxious  listening  peculiar  to  deaf  persons  with  keen  percep- 
tions ;  now  talking  cheerfully,  now  relapsing  into  gloomy  silence  ;  and 
added  to  all  this,  the  observer's  own  preconceived  ideas.  Such  is  the  man 
who  gives  pure  and  intellectual  pleasure  to  millions. 

An  English  lady,  who  saw  Beethoven  in  1S25,  gives  what  seems 
a  queer  account  of  his  poetical  taste: — "  He  preferred  English 
to  French  authors ;  for,  said  he,  '  lis  sont  plus  vrais.'  Thomson 
is  his  favourite,  but  he  has  very  great  admiration  for  Shak- 
speare." A  note,  however,  informs  us  that  he  could  not  read 
English. 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  accounts, 
some  of  them  perhaps  needlessly  painful,  of  Beethoven's  death  "  iu 
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•the  midst  of  a  storm  of  snow,  thunder,  and  lightning:."  The  book 
is  full  of  interest,  which  from  its  nature  is  of  a  somewhat  scrappy 
kind  ;  and  the  translator  may  be  congratulated  on  the  performance 
of  her  task. 


SWINBURNE'S  STUDY  OF  SHAKSPEARE.* 

THEEE  can  be  no  denying  that  Mr.  Swinburne,  especially  in 
his  prose  works,  offers  more  difficulties  to  a  conscientious  re- 
viewer than  almost  any  other  writer  of  our  times.  His  genius 
is  as  irregular  as  it  is  indisputable,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
critic  is  subjected  to  more  shocks  by  the  eccentricities  of  this  poet 
than  even  by  the  productions  of  Mr.  Euskin  and  Mr.  Oarlyle  in 
their  extremest  and  most  painful  development.  Every  eloquent 
and  ardent  writer  is  tempted  sooner  or  later  to  kick  over  the 
traces  and  say  his  mind  without  much  regard  to  the  accepted 
conventionalities  of  style.  But  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  case  the  disease 
came  on  very  early  in  life.  His  first  prose  essays,  published  while 
he  was  still  on  his  probation,  had  striking  vigour  and  melody, 
chastened  to  a  great  degree  by  a  taste  which  seemed  generous  and 
delicate  even  in  its  exuberance,  and  which  gave  promise  of  much 
better  things.  But  no  sooner  had  the  public  accepted  Mr.  Swin- 
burne as  a  writer  whose  utterances  were  to  be  received  with  in- 
terest and  respect  than  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  fancy  and  his 
rhetoric,  and  became,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  embar- 
rassing phenomena  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  critic  on  his  thorny 
path.  So  deeply  marked  were  the  faults  and  excesses  of  style 
in  his  last  important  prose  work,  the  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
that  many  even  of  his  stanchest  admirers  deemed  it  absolutely 
hopeless  to  attempt,  by  calling  attention  to  them,  to  induce  the 
author  to  prune  and  correct  his  mannerisms.  But  at  last,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  of  its  own  accord.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's newest  prose  work,  the  present  Study  of  Shakespeare,  is 
much  more  sober  and  dignified  in  style,  and  much  less  over- 
weighted with  ornament,  than  anything  we  have  received  from  his 
pen  of  late  years.  To  give  praise  to  writing  that  is  so  good  as 
Mr.  Swinburne's  when  at  his  best  is  hardly  necessary,  but  the 
general  improvement  in  manner  encourages  us  to  explain  a 
little  more  fully  where  we  think  there  is  still  great  room  for  im- 
provement. 

It  is  the  special  danger  of  Mr.  Swinburne  to  become  unreadable, 
and  this  is  entirely  his  own  fault,  for  what  he  has  to  say  is  very 
seldom  wanting  in  interest.  Among  the  tricks  that  make  his  prose 
style  fatiguing  we  place  his  allusiveness,  his  love  of  reference. 
He  is  a  learned  thinker ;  his  mind  is  stored  with  memories  of 
parallel  events  in  literature,  many  of  which  have  never  presented 
■themselves  hitherto  to  any  mind  but  his  own.  He  takes  for  granted 
that  his  reader  is  not  only  as  learned  as  himself,  but  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  of  sympathy  and  memory ;  so  he  lightly 
touches  on  the  distant  reference  that  has  occurred  to  him,  and. 
neglects  to  give  the  puzzled  student  enough  clue  to  prevent  his 
being  obliged  to  break  oif  his  reading  and  try  to  summon  up  the 
object  so  dimly  hinted  at.  For  instance,  in  the  present  volume, 
in  the  midst  of  a  disquisition  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrciv,  the 
author  suddenly  reduces  his  readers  to  desperation  by  casually 
remarking : — 

The  recast  of  it  in  which  a  greater  than  Berni  has  deigned  to  play  the 
part  of  that  poet  towards  a  lesser  than  Bojatdo  shows  tact  and  delicacy 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  literature. 

Nothing  has  been  said  or  is  going  to  be  said  regarding  Bojardo 
or  Berni,  and  to  nine-tenths  of  its  readers  this  passage  will  re- 
main simply  unintelligible  and  impertinent.  The  book  even  opens 
with  a  phrase  to  which  the  same  objection  may  be  made : — 

The  greatest  poet  of  our  age  has  drawn  a  parallel  of  elaborate  eloquence 
between  Shakespeare  and  the  sea. 

Now  we  know  perfectly  well  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  means  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  greatest  poet  of  our  age,"  and  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  contradict  him;  but  we  regard  the  trick  of  sty  leas  tire- 
some and  rhetorical,  and  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient to  write  "  Victor  Hugo  has  drawn  a  parallel." 

Another  fault  which  affects  Mr.  Swinburne's  prose  style  is  the 
oscillating  movement  of  his  sentences,  their  cumbrous  construc- 
tion, and  their  inordinate  length.  It  would  be  paying  him  but 
a  poor  compliment  to  compare  him  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parr ;  but  we 
confess  that,  as  we  read  the  laborious  sentences  before  us,  we  are 
reminded  again  and  again  of  the  pomposity  that  awoke  the  ridi- 
cule of  Sydney  Smith.  Of  course,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  is  happy 
and_  alert,  his  sentences  are  admirable ;  but  when  he  is  con- 
strained by  the  nature  of  his  theme  to  traverse  ground  which 
does  not  specially  attract  him,  he  reminds  us  of  Satan  pursu- 
ing that  arduous  earthward  journey  outside  the  gates  of  Hell. 
We  quote  almost  at  random  a  single  sentence : — 

This  minor  transformation  of  stvle  in  the  inner  play,  made  solely  with 
the  evident  view  of  marking  the"  distinction  between  its  duly  artificial 
iorms  of  speech  and  the  duly  natural  forms  of  speech  passing  between  the 
spectators,  is  but  one  among  innumerable  indications  which  only  a  pur- 
blind perversity  of  prepossession  cau  overlook  of  the  especial  store  set  bv 
Shakespeare  himself  on  this  favourite  work,  and  the  exceptional  pains  taken 
by  him  to  preserve  it  for  aftertime  in  such  fullness  of  finished  form  as 
might  make  it  worthiest  of  profound  and  perpetual  study  bv  the  light  of 
tar  other  lamps  than  illuminate  the  stage. 

™"  A  Sol,\dJ-  °f  s/'aliespean!.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  London  : 
t^hatto  &  Windus. 


This  remarkable  sentence  has  some  of  the  worst  faults  that  a  sen- 
tence could  have.  It  is  overloaded  with  words,  its  parenthetical 
clauses  are  entangled  in  one  another,  and  nothing  but  the  energy 
of  the  writer  brings  us  to  the  close  at  all.  It  is  declamatory  in 
its  essence,  and  yet  so  long  that  human  lungs  are  scarcely  fitted  to 
declaim  it.  After  achieving  it,  the  voice  pauses  exhausted,  and 
is  not  ready  to  proceed  without  resting ;  while  its  excessive  re- 
dundancy— as,  for  instance,  in  the  needless'  repetition  of  "  forms 
of  speech  " — must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  manner  to  matter,  we  have 
hardly  anything  to  say  but  praise.  After  so  much  weary  pedantry, 
so  much  homage  paid  to  that  obscure  deity,  the  "  New  Shakspere," 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  sensible  and  conservative  criticism  of  a 
poet  whose  insight  teaches  him  to  revere  the  old  traditions  and 
venerable  canons  of  Shakspearian  faith.  Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds 
on  the  same  lines  as  Dryden  and  Coleridge  before  him  ;  he  ex- 
pounds the  general  scope  and  aim  of  the  dramatist,  without 
wasting  his  time  on  subtleties  of  scholarship  or  on  the  paradoxes  of 
imaginary  allusion.  About  nearly  all  the  plays  he  has  something 
fresh  and  bright  to  tell  us,  not  lingering  on  any  longer  than 
suffices  to  put  before  his  readers  in  a  glowing  light  the  one  point 
or  phase  which  commends  itself  to  him  as  hitherto  disregarded. 
For  one  or  two  plays,  as  for  Twelfth  Night  and  for  Cgmbeline, 
he  has  more  to  occupy  his  pen;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  confines  himself 
to  a  rapid  survey  of  three  periods  which  he  conceives  can  be 
traced  in  the  development  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
lyric  and  fantastic  period,  the  highest  point  attained  in  which  is 
in  the  domain  of  comedy  and  romance.  The  second  period,  a 
comic  and  historic  one,  represents  the  great  dramatist  at  the 
height  of  his  constructive  and  practical  powers,  fitted  at  every 
point  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  The  third  period 
begins  with  King  Lear,  and  displays  Shakspeare  at  the  height 
of  his  tragical  power  and  in  the  sweetness  of  his  reflex  ro- 
mantic tendency.  Something  of  all  this,  of  course,  has  been  said 
before ;  but  the  great  interest  of  this  newest  study  is  the  light 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  throws  on  missing  links  and  collateral 
branches  of  the  main  argument.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  every 
commentator  who  approaches  Shakspeare  should  seem  to  bring  out 
his  own  essential  qualityr  rather  than  any  very  fresh  feature  in  the 
universal  genius  of  the  greatest  of  writers.  Pedants  pore  for  a 
lifetime  over  the  dramas,  only  to  persuade  us  that  Shakspeare 
possessed,  almost  intuitively,  the  learning  that  they  themselves 
have  laboriously  gained.  To  naturalists  he  seems  above  all  a 
great  zoologist,  to  lawyers  a  consummate  student  of  legal  practice, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Swinburne  draws  from 
the  study  of  Shakspeare  those  brilliant  qualities  which  pervade 
his  own  best  lyrical  writing.  It  is  almost  more  as  a  study  of 
Swinburne  than  as  a  study  of  Shakspeare  that  this  book  will  attract 
posterity.  We  see  in  it  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else 
what  it  is  in  literature  that  the  author  of  Erechtheus  really  values 
and  delights  in,  and  what  figures  he  would  depict,  what  virtues  he 
would  celebrate,  if  his  genius  were  more  fully  under  his  own  control. 
Reading  the  noble  passage  in  which  he  analyses  and  eulogizes  the 
greatest  personage  in  the  play  of  King  John,  we  begin  to  realize 
that  Ohastelard  is  not,  after  all,  the  model  of  masculine  virtue  to 
the  poet  who  can  thus  eloquently  and  fully  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Bastard. 

A  copious  appendix  contains  a  note  on  the  historical  play  of 
King  Edward  III.,  with  which  we  cannot  say  that  we  sympathize 
very  much,  and  a  humorous  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on  the 
First  Anniversary  Session  of  the  Newest  Shakespeare  Society,  a 
parody  of  the  funniest  description,  which  is  yet  quite  within  the 
limits  of  good  taste.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Swinburne  ever 
displayed  his  genuine  vein  of  fantastic  humour  more  happily  than 
in  thi3  delightful  piece  of  fooling.  After  a  preamble,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  A.  proves  that  Chapman  wrote  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  which  Mr.  B.  is  surprised  to  hear,  since  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  times  "  to  ''  and  "  from  " 
occur  in  this  play  prove  beyond  question  that  it  is  to  be  assigned 
to  Anthony  'Munday,  the  following  paper  is  considered : — 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  read  the  argument  b}'  which  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish the  fact,  hitherto  unaccountably  overlooked  by  all  preceding  commen- 
tators, that  the  character  of  Eomeo  was  obviously  desigued  as  a  satire 
on  Lord  Burghley.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  strongest,  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  proposition  was  the  extreme  difficulty,  he  might  almost 
say  the  utter  impossibility,  of  discovering  a  single  point  of  likeness  be- 
tween the  two  characters.  This  would  naturally  be  the  first  precaution 
taken  by  a  poor  player  who  designed  to  attack  an  all-powerful  Minister. 
But  more  direct  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a  passage  in  which 
"that  kind  of  fruit  that  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone"  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  wish  of  Romeo's  concerning  his  mistress. 
This  must  evidently  be  taken  to  refer  to  come  recent  occasion  on  which 
the  policy  of  Lord  Burghley  (possibly  in  the  matter  of  the  Anjou  mar- 
riage) had  been  rebuked  in  private  by  the  Maiden  Queen,  "  his  mistress," 
as  meddling,  laughable,  and  fruitless. 

Nothing  could  be  devised  more  ingenious  than  this  as  a  parody  of 
the  mode  in  which  historical  allusions  are  not  so  much  discovered 
in  as  thrust  upon  the  text  of  the  poet.  The  late  Mr.  Simpson's 
careful,  and  in  many  respects  valuable,  School  of  Shakespeare,  is 
full  of  theories  as  alluring  and  as  baseless  as  this  which  pretends  to 
see  Burghley  typified  in  Romeo  ;  above  all,  because  there  is  not 
one  single  point  of  similarity  between  their  characters.  We 
wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  had  always  confined  himself 
to  satire  of  this  innocent  and  laughable  kind.  Unfortunately  he 
has  once  or  twice  employed  language  which  it  were  best  to  leave 
to  the  pariahs  of  literature.    We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  re- 
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pudiating  the  so-called  discoveries,  emendations,  and  restorations 
of  the  latest  and  most  pernicious  class  of  Shakspearian  commen- 
tators ;  their  mechanical  tests  please  us  no  more  than  they  do 
Sir.  Swinburne,  and  we  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  satisfaction 
to  seeing  their  writings  gathered  into  the  garner  of  oblivion.  But 
our  eloquent  poet  should  recollect  that  for  the  time  being,  as  a  great 
prophet  of  his  own  has  said,  "  we  have  all  of  us  a  right  to  exist, 
we  and  our  books,*'  and  that  private  differences  about  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  Shakspeare  measured  his  verse  by  the  ear  or  the 
fingers  hardly  deserve  such  a  display  of  public  anger. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER.* 

THIS  story  opens  with  a  blander.  "  A  little  boat,''  we  read 
in  the  first  paragraph,  "  was  lying  in  Fernlie  Bay,  right 
across  the  track  which  the  moon  was  throwing  on  the  water."  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  come  across  a  novelist  who 
believes  that  the  path  of  the  moon,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  certain 
definite  track  on  the  water.  We  remember  a  story  in  which  the 
hero,  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
taking  care  to  keep  along  it  as  he  swam.  He  was  thus  seen  by  a 
passing  boat,  and  picked  up.  Miss  Scott  would  certainly  have 
done  well  to  leave  the  moon  alone ;  but  she  is  one  of  those 
■writers  who  use  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  nature  in  general  to  swell 
out  their  story  to  its  proper  dimensions.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
are  doing  her  a  great  injustice.  She  may  be  so  young  and  so  in- 
experienced an  author  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  base 
use  to  which  the  universe  is  put  by  so  many  of  her  fellow- 
novelists.  Doubtless  she  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  modern 
novels,  and  has  come  to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  the 
entrance  and  the  exit  of  a  hero  and  a  heroine  are  always  made  to 
the  sound  of  what  may  be  described  as  picturesque  nonsense.  We 
would  beg  leave  to  assure  her  that  even  people  of  middle  age  can 
well  remember  the  time  when  a  novelist  was  expected  to  keep 
about  him  such  senses  as  he  had,  and  when  he  was  not  granted 
the  privilege  of  making  himself  ridiculous  merely  because  he 
attempted  to  tell  a  tale.  All  that,  however,  is  changed  by  this 
time,  and  no  silliness  can  be  too  great  but  that  it  will  pass  muster 
in  a  story.  The  heroine  of  this  novel,  for  instance,  Miss  Muriel 
Ravenscroft,  goes  to  church.  So  far  there  is  nothing  very 
wonderful.  Heroines  have  gone  to  church  for  many  an  age,  and 
doubtless  will  go  to  church  for  many  an  age  yet.  But  a  wonderful 
thing  happened  to  Muriel.  As  the  hymn  was  sung,  "  the  waves  of 
sweet  sound  seemed  to  encompass  her  like  a  background  of  pure 
gold,  while  a  warm  ray  of  sunshine,  floating  through  a  painted 
window,  illumined  the  pale  clear  profile  as  with  a  saint's  halo." 
"For  nonsense  this  is  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it 
is  nonsense  pure  and  undefiled.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
waves  of  sound  compared  to  pure  gold,  and  to  have  a  ray  floating. 
We  will  allow  these  to  pass  muster,  however,  if  our  author  can 
explain  how  any  object  in  nature,  or  out  of  it,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
can  encompass  a  person  like  a  background.  The  preacher,  who 
was  Muriel's  brother  Walter,  was  almost  worthy  of  her.  He  de- 
scribed so  well  in  his  sermon  the  dancing  in  Herod's  palace  that 
"  the  whole  picture  flashed  out  visibly  before  his  hearers."  A 
visible  Hash  does  not  strike  us  as  being  anything  very  remarkable 
in  nature.  Next  time  we  chance  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder- 
storm we  will  carefully  notice  whether  the  lightning  flashes  out 
■visibly  or  merely  flashes.  The  brother  and  the  sister  have  a  talk 
after  the  service.  She  says  she  can  hear  the  waterfall  tangibly. 
We  have  reached  but  the  sixty-fourth  page  of  the  first  volume, 
and  yet  we  have  already  come  across  an  encompassing  background, 
a  picture  that  flashed  visibly  before  hearers,  and  hearing  tangibly. 
We  have  passed  over,  too,  Walter's  almost  weird  aspect,  who 
"  might  fitly  have  been  compared  to  a  sable  cloud,  to  which  Muriel 
was  the  silver  lining.''  Iu  the  next  line  she  seemed,  we  are  told, 
in  her  light,  soft  garments,  surrounded  by  a  calm  radiance. 
It  is  well  that  it  was  not  in  church,  at  the  time  when  she  was  en- 
compassed by  the  background  of  gold,  that  she  was  a  silver  lining 
to  a  sable  cloud,  and  surrounded  at  the  same  time  by  a  calm 
radiance.  If  our  readers  have  not  by  this  time  a  picture  flashing 
■visibly  before  them  of  this  charming  heroine,  we  would  add  that 
her  fair  face  was  illuminated  by  large  almond-shaped  eyes  of  an 
undefined  colour.  Her  bringing  up  had  been  admirable.  She  had 
mixed  on  an  equality  with  the  few  good  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  had  made  friends  with  all  the  poor  people;  "but  there  was 
hardly  any  middle  class,  there  were  no  nouveaux  riches'm  their  society, 
and  vulgarity  was  almost  unknown  to  her."  If  vulgarity  was  almost 
unknown  to  her,  she  must  have  kept  very  clear  of  novels  and 
novelists.  There  is  a  vulgarity  of  the  middle  class,  no  doubt,  as  of 
all  other  classes,  and  there  is  also  the  vulgarity  of  thinking 
that  where  there  are  only  county  families  and  poor  people  there 
vulgarity  is  not  known.  But  we  have  wandered  somewhat 
widely  from  the  natural  phenomena  which  first  caught  our  atten- 
tion. Before  we  give  a  description  of  the  plot,  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  some  tall  spiritual-looking  fir-trees,  a  clarid  sky,  the  great 
pink  orb  of  the  moon  in  a  violet-tinted  sky,  and  the  last  point  of  the 
setting  sun  that  flashed  like  a  diamond  over  the  crest  of  some 
dark  mountains.  The  fir-trees  screened  a  church  from  a  road,  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  they  looked  spiritual.  The  clarid  sky  we 
give  up  altogether.    It  looks  a  little  like  clear  sky  done  into  the 
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English  of  some  very  poor  imitation  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  verv 
likely  it  was  never  meant  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  The  point 
of  the  sun  that  flashed  like  a  diamond  might  perhaps  bs  seen  in  a 
clarid  sky,  and  so  might  the  pink  orb  of  the  moon  ;  only  that,  we 
are  told,  is  seen  in  a  violet-tinted  sky. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  not  very  easily  described,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  heroes.  In  the  first  place,  Walter  Ravenscroft  must 
justly  be  reckoned  one,  as  he  is  the  brother  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  story.  Besides,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  wicked  step-grandmamma 
and  an  unjust  uncle.  He  is  for  years  kept  out  of  his  ancestral  pro- 
perty by  a  trick.  Deprived  of  his  estate,  he  is  jilted  by  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  He  suffers  from  what  the  author 
calls  a  mental  blight.  He  takes  opium  and  he  raves.  He  sees  a 
vision,  and  it  vanishes  into  a  clarid  sky.  He  is  only  calmed  by  a 
skilful  doctor,  who  gives  him  "  a  morphia  hypodermically."  This 
last  is  a  good  long  word  of  no  less  than  six  syllables,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  dictionaries.  He  has,  indeed, 
many  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  notes"  of  a  hero;  but  then  he 
is  without  a  heroine  till  almost  the  end  of  the  book,  when  a  Maud 
or  an  Ethel — we  forget  which— is  suddenly  found  for  him.  The 
real  hero,  for  at  least  half  the  book,  is  a  German  poet.  He,  it  is 
clear,  is  the  man  after  the  author's  heart.  She  had,  we  believe, 
half  intended  to  let  him  marry  and  be  happy ;  but  young  writers 
— above  all,  young  lady  writers— too  often  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  killing  off  their  favourite  characters.  So  the  unfortunate 
Rudolph  von  Stein  joins  the  German  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  reader  could  have 
spared  him  much  earlier,  for  he  is  not  made  away  with  till  he  has 
had  time  to  write  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  Of  his  poems  an  English 
version  is  given  in  a  footnote.  The  two  following  stanzas  will 
perhaps  reconcile  our  readers  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  bard : — 

Thou  art  as  fair's  a  floweret, 

As  meek,  and  mild,  and  true, 
Beaming  beneath  the  sunlight, 

As  bright  in  meadow's  dew. 

Fairer  than  fairest  roses 

In  speechless  beauty  Still, 
Thy  eyes  alone  are  telling 

The  wonders  of  thy  will. 

When  he  disappears  there  is  happily  no  need  for  the  heroine  to 
follow  him.  She  had  refused  to  engage  herself  to  him,  alleging  as- 
her  reason  the  fact  that  her  father  had  died  in  a  mad-house.  This 
difficulty  is,  however,  got  over  later  in  the  story,  and  she  marries 
a  medical  man.  In  this  worthy  gentleman  there  was,  so  far  as  we> 
can  call  to  mind,  nothing  more  remarkable  than  an  enjoyment  of 
light  comedy,  and  a  capability  of  laughing  heartily  even  at  toler- 
ably extravagant  farce.  Buckstone  amused  him  infinitely.  His 
acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  could  scarcely  have  been  very  accu- 
rate. At  all  events,  he  makes  what  seems  to  be  a  very  singular 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  passage.  He  had  asked  the  heroine 
in  token  of  forgiveness  to  shake  hands;  she  consented.  "  It  was- 
mad  presumption,''  he  said,  "  to  ask  her  hand,  but  she  gave  it  me 
and  '  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  are  not  sweeter  than  that  little- 
hand.'  "  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  a  liking  for  tragedy  as  well 
as  comedy  and  farce,  and  had  a  confused  recollection  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  too  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  German  poet  is  not 
meant  very  long  for  this  world.  The  heroine's  brother  had,  the 
very  first  time  he  met  him,  an  instinct  against  speaking  to  him. 
Moreover,  he  shivered  just  after  speaking  to  him.  Von  Stein  him- 
self was  haunted  with  a  foreboding  that  something  was  going  to 
happen,  and  at  once  took  to  writing  verses.  He  shuddered  and 
shivered  and  more  than  once  felt  that  some  one  had  that  moment 
walked  over  his  grave.  He  discovered  at  last  that  it  was  the  heroine's 
brother  who  had  thus  walked.  "And  yet,"  he  exclaimed,"  he  is 
a  man  I  could  have  loved.''  To  have  a  capacity  for  loving  a  man 
who  walked  over  his  grave  some  months  before  he  was  buried 
showed  that  he  had  about  him  not  a  little  that  was  heroic.  He  is, 
as  we  have  said,  killed  at  Paris,  but  has  time  before  he  dies  to  send 
off  some  farewell  verses  to  the  heroine  in  England. 

With  his  departure  the  real  interest  of  the  story  begins.  The 
wicked  uncle  shows  signs  of  his  uneasiness.  He  tries  to  soothe  his 
conscience  by  presents  to  bis  injured  nephew  and  niece,  which  are 
always  returned.  The  reader  is  let  into  long-buried  secrets.  A 
diary  which  had  been  kept,  most  conveniently  for  the  plot,  by  a 
man  on  his  death-bed  is  discovered.  An  old  woman  turns  up  from 
Australia,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  and  brings  with  her  the 
remaining  fragment  of  a  will  which  the  wicked  step-grandmamma 
had  meant  to  burn.  She  goes  to  the  wicked  uncle,  and  tells  him 
what  she  knows : — 

For  a  moment  a  fiend  seemed  to  take  possession  of  Lionel.  He  flew  at  the 
miserable  old  woman,  and  beiziug  her  by  the  throat,  held  her,  gasping  for 
breath. 

"  Dare  to  utter  those  words  again,  and  I  will  shake  every  breath  out  of 
vour  wretched  body,"  lie  hissed.  "  Miserable  old  hypocrite  !  How  dare 
Vou  come  fawning  "to  me,  only  to  breathe  slanders  against  the  dead?  Do 
you  think  that  will  serve  the  living,  or  bring  you  peace  and  competence  in 
your  old  age  ?  " 

"Mercy!  Mercy!"  she  gasped. 

"  There — say  your  prayers,"  he  cried,  suddenly  letting  her  drop,  and) 
turning  away  to  wipe  oil  the  perspiration  which  stood  in  heavy  drops  on  his 
forehead. 

Old  sinners  of  course  cannot  go  on  like  that  for  .any  length 
of  time  when  they  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  story  as  the  uncle 
was.  He  goes  to  Switzerland,  tumbles  down  in  descending  a 
o-lacier,  is  taken  to  an  inn  where,  by  a  wonderful  chance,  the 
injured  nephew  and  niece  happen  to  be  staying,  makes  a  lull 
confession,  and  dies  penitently.    In  his  will  "he  bequeaths  Netley 
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Hall,  with  all  its  revenues  and  encumbrances,"  to  the  rightful 
owner,  Walter  Ravenscroft.  The  encumbrances  he  might  perhaps 
have  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  but  the  author  no  doubt 
wished  to  give  her  language  a  legal  turn.  The  hero — if  indeed 
the  nephew  is  the  hero — is  not  so  forgiving  as  he  ought  to  have 
been.  He  has  the  remains  of  his  wicked  step-grandmamma  re- 
moved from  Netley  Church  and  taken  to  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
No  doubt  he  was  the  squire  of  Netley ;  but  even  squires  in  their 
own  parishes  are  bound  by  the  law,  and  cannot  quite  so  easily 
disturb  the  graves  of  their  enemies.  Besides,  Netley  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him  with  all  its  encumbrances,  and  amongst  these 
he  ought  surely  to  have  reckoned  the  remains  of  his  penitent 
uncle's  impenitent  mother.  However,  he  was,  we  must_  re- 
member, a  man  of  weird  aspect,  and  like  a  sable  cloud.  Besides 
that,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  clergyman,  and  now,  turning  lay- 
man, he  had  become  a  squire.  He  had  certainly  left  off  taking 
opium,  and  had  become  engaged  to  a  Maud  or  an  Ethel.  _  Never- 
theless, his  conduct  was  still  likely  to  be  at  times  eccentric ;  and, 
if  he  committed  sacrilege,  at  all  events  he  was  not  guilty,  like  the 
German,  of  writing  verses. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  regret  to  learn  that  the  author  of  this  laboured  and  heavy 
— we  cannot  -call  it  elaborate  or  weighty — treatise  on  the 
Civ  il  Service  of  Great  Britain  ( I )  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
to  which  General  Grant,  under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  187 1, 
entrusted  the  preparation  of  rules  and  regulations  supposed,  if  not 
intended,  to  effect  the  one  great  reform  upon  which  all  Americans, 
except  the  politicians,  are  agreed,  and  which  it  would  seem  that 
nearly  all  professional  politicians  of  both  parties  are  equally  resolute 
to  defeat,  if  not  openly  to  oppose.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
the  book  is  characterized  by  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  second-rate 
American  critic  of  English  institutions.  Such  an  American,  sent  to 
this  country  expressly  to  find  in  one  part  of  its  administrative  system 
a  model  on  which  to  reform  the  worst  part  of  the  political  structure 
of  the  United  States,  can  of  course  lose  no  opportunity  of  sneering 
at  what  he  does  not  understand,  of  imputing  motives,  of  vilifying 
classes,  of  depreciating  the  very  merits  of  which  his  mission 
is  an  enforced  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Eaton  begins  with  a  radical 
misconception  of  the  very  question  he  was  sent  to  investigate. 
There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  this  country,  anything  like 
what  he  calls  "the  spoils  system"  of  political  nomination  to  the 
Civil  Service.  He  applies  that  phrase  persistently  to  practices 
which  never  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  which,  under 
the  phrase  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  has  been  since 
General  Jackson's  time  the  opprobrium  of  the  United  States.  An 
official  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  scheme  for  the  correc- 
tion of  that  grand  abuse,  who  sets  out  with  the  determina- 
tion to  represent  the  appointment  of  civil  servants  in  the  first 
instance  by  party  and  personal  patronage  as  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  periodical  clearance  of  civil  offices  to  make  room  for  the  adherents 
of  the  victorious  faction,  displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  his  subject. 
Ever  since  England  has  had  a  distinctive  Civil  Service  it  has  been 
the  point  of  honour  of  permanent  officials  to  cease  from  the  moment 
of  their  appointment  to  be  party  men,  as  it  has  been  the  rule  of 
their  political  superiors  to  treat  and  trust  them  as  servants,  not  of 
a  party,  but  of  the  Crown.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Republics  to 
have  no  authority  placed,  like  the  Crown,  above  party  influence  or 
superior  to  mere  party  motives.  It  may  be  on  this  account  the 
more  difficult  to  preserve  freedom  from  partisanship  in  a  service 
which  can  look  up  to  no  non-partisan  chief.  But  to  represent 
the  periodical  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the  whole  official  body  of  the 
Federal  Government,  from  Secretaries  of  State  to  local  post- 
masters— the  system  of  rotation  in  office — as  analogous  to  any- 
thing that  has  prevailed  in  England  since  the  Revolution,  is 
to  falsify  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Again,  to  call  the  system 
of  competitive  examination  the  "  merit  system "  is  to  mis- 
represent all  the  reasonings  of  its  opponents,  which  were  based 
on  the  allegation  that  examination  was  no  decisive  test  of  merit. 
Indeed  one  paramount  object  of  the  conservative  section  of 
the  official  world,  while  the  question  was  still  open,  was  to 
prevent  the  supersession  of  proved  merit  by  literary  cramming — 
an  object  which  they  did  to  some  extent  accomplish  by  the  drag 
which  their  experience  and  the  reasonings  drawn  from  it  imposed 
on  the  rash  enthusiasm  of  the  innovators.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  a  critic  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that  practical  Eng- 
lish sense  refuses  to  apply  the  competitive  system  to  those  offices 
in  which  personal  character  and  capacity  are  of  supreme  import- 
ance. But  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  work  is  the  persistent 
vituperation  of  those  who  resisted  the  competitive  system.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  only 
profound  ignorance  or  unscrupulous  partisanship  can  have  sug- 
gested what  Mr.  Eaton  throughout  assumes — that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  permanent  officials  was  otherwise  than  disinterested, 
and  based  upon  practical  considerations  affecting  solely  the 
good  of  the  service.  That  a  mere  politician,  appointed  to  the 
Chairmanship  of  a  reforming  Commission  by  a  President  who 
carried  the  abuse  to  be  reformed  to  its  extreme  height,  should 
be  mistaken  on  such  points  might  seem  a  matter  of  course, 

(1)  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain  :  a  History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms, 
and  their  bearing  upon  American  Politics.  By  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  New- 
York  :  Harper  Brothers.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 


and  would  hardly  be  worth  noting  if  Mr.  Eaton  did  not  lay 
stress  on  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  of  acquiring  real 
knowledge  of  those  facts  of  English  life  and  administration  Qf 
which  he  is  most  signally  ignorant.  The  value  of  the  treatise 
from  an  American  point  of  view  may  be  judged  by  one  single  fact. 
The  warmest  American  reformers  would  be  well  content  with  that 
old  English  system  against  which  the  book  is  one  long  invective. 
What  Mr.  Eaton  represents  as  closely  analogous  with  the  abuse  to 
be  reformed  would  almost  content  the  highest  aspirations,  would 
more  than  satisfy  the  utmost  hopes,  of  those  who  are  labouring 
to  correct  it. 

"  The  Army  of  Virginia "  (2)  is,  no  doubt,  the  correct 
technical  title  of  that  force  which  for  a  few  months  in  1862 
served,  and  was  signally  beaten,  under  General  Pope,  the 
then  favourite  of  the  Federal  War  Office,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Peninsular  army  under  command  of  McOlellan.  But 
probably  to  nine  in  ten  Americans,  certainly  to  all  English 
and  European  readers,  the  Army  of  Virginia  is  not  that  Federal 
force  whose  commander  first  introduced  the  practices  of  plunder 
and  arson  which  afterwards  disgraced  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  the  Northern  side,  but  that  which,  first  under  Beauregard, 
then  under  Joseph  E.  Johnstone,  afterwards  under  General  Lee, 
defended  the  Old  Dominion  against  the  successive  waves  of  invasion 
under  McDowell,  McOlellan,  Pope.  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Grant. 
There  is  obvious  unfairness  in  this  technical  appropriation  of 
a  name  which  belongs  to  an  army  whose  fame  and  cause  were 
as  opposite  as  possible  to  those  of  the  force  of  which  Major- 
General  G.  H.  Gordon  is  the  historian,  if  not  exactly  the  pane- 
gyrist. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — 
such  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  first  and  most  famou3 
army  that  defended  the  Southern  cause — boasts  a  General  Gordon, 
whose  reputation  bears  to  that  of  his  namesake  something  like 
the  same  relation  that  the  achievements  of  that  army  bear  to 
those  of  Pope's  command.  General  Pope  was  selected  for  no 
merit  that  either  the  enemy  or  his  own  countrymen  knew  of, 
except  that  of  boasting  more  loudly  of  smaller  achievements  than 
any  other  soldier  in  a  service  which  counted  Banks  and  Butler 
among  its  distinguished  commanders.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Federal  soldiers  nevertheless  did  some  things  which  deserve 
commemoration,  the  repute  of  those  who  served  in  that  brief 
and  luckless  campaign  can  only  be  redeemed  by  showing,  what 
we  must  admit  their  historian  labours  persistently  to  show,  that 
under  such  a  chief  no  army  could  have  escaped  disastrous  and 
overwhelming  defeat.  We  should,  however,  note  two  redeeming 
merits  in  this  panegyric  on  a  force  whose  component  parts  would 
probably  prefer  that  this  brief  and  inglorious  episode  in  a  struggle, 
not  generally  inglorious  for  either  side,  should  be  forgotten.  The 
writer  speaks  with  soldierly  respect  of  the  Confederate  troops  and 
their  distinguished  leaders,  and  does  justice  to  the  most  grievously 
wronged  of  Federal  commanders — the  General  who,  more  ham- 
pered and  hindered  by  his  own  Government  than  baffled  by  his 
opponents,  nevertheless  org  anized  for  the  first  time  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  led  one  of  the  best  of  those  armies  to  some  of  its  not  least 
honourable  battlefields,  extricated  it  from  a  position  in  which  its 
total  destruction  by  inferior  numbers  appeared  but  too  probable, 
saved  the  Federal  cause  at  Antietam,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  forced  to  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
throughout  thwarted  and  disgraced,  and  carried  with  him  into 
retirement  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  every  soldier  who 
served  under  him.  We  trust  that  history  will  one  day  do  full 
justice  to  General  McClellan.  Treated  as  Grant  and  Sherman  were 
treated,  he  would  probably  have  eclipsed  both ;  and  but  for 
him  neither  of  them  would  have  had  an  army  capable  of  the  ex- 
ploits by  which  the  fame  of  both  was  won.  The  result  of  Major- 
General  Gordon's  narrative  is,  we  think,  rather  to  intensify  the 
ridicule  already  attached  to  the  name  of  his  unlucky  commander 
than  to  redeem  the  credit  of  his  comrades. 

Judge  Caton  (3),  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  a  more  moderate 
and  more  respectable  politician  than  most  of  those  who  took  any 
active  part  in  politics  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  Civil  War.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of 
Northern  Democrats  whose  attachment  to  the  Union  was  proved 
by  the  loyalty  with  which,  despite  discouragement,  insult,  and 
at  last  deliberate  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  their  opponents  in 
power,  they  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause  during  the  war,  and 
supported  a  Government  whose  conduct  they  could  never  have 
approved.  But  the  few  political  papers  contained  in  this  col- 
lection of  the  Chief  Justice's  writings  have  now  little  other  in- 
terest than  attaches  to  distinct  and  trustworthy  statements  of 
the  impression  made  on  his  countrymen  by  the  professions  of 
President  Lincoln  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
objects  with  which  the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Northern  people,  and  probably  by  their  rulers.  From  the 
first,  the  English  partisans  of  the  North  represented  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  as  waging  war  on  slavery  ;  and  his  pane- 
gyrists since  1865  have  asserted  the  same  thing  yet  more  strenu- 

(2)  A  History  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  under  John 
Pope,  lirigadier-Gencral  U.  6'.  A.  From  Cedar  Mountaui  to  Alexandria, 
1862.  By  George  H.  Gordon,  late  1st  Lieutenant,  of  Mounted  Rifles, 
Colonel  2nd  Mass  Regt.,  Brevet  Major-General  U.S.  Vol.  Boston ; 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(3)  3Iiscel/anies.  By  John  Dean  Caton,  LL.D.,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  Author  of  "  A  Summer  in  Norway,"  &c. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  188*0. 
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ously.  It  is  worth  repeating,  even  now,  that  those  who  take  this 
•view  inflict  upon  the  President  and  his  advisers  the  stigma  of 
deliberate  and  systematic  falsehood.  Mr.  Lincoln  denied  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
meddling- with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  He  acknowledged 
that  lie  had  no  right  to  do  so ;  he  appealed  to  the  Northern  people 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  not,  that  he  did  not  dream  of  so 
doing ;  that  he  waged  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  Union  alone ; 
for  the  Union  with  slavery,  if  the  Southern  States  could  be  brought 
hack  in  time  ;  for  the  Union  without  slavery,  if  the  destruction  of 
slavery  were  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  Only  by  these 
protestations  did  he  obtain  the  confidence  and  support  even  of  the 
Republican  majority ;  without  them,  he  would  have  been  opposed 
by  the  votes,  very  probably  by  the  arms,  of  the  entire  Northern 
Democracy.  Without  them,  therefore,  he  and  his  Government 
would  have  been  crushed  at  the  outset.  We  believe,  as  did  Judge 
Caton,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  perfectly  sincere  ;  that  he  cared  very 
little  about  slavery  ;  that,  like  the  War  Democrats,  he  regarded  as 
his  first  and  paramount  duty  to  preserve  the  Union  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  magistrate,  with  very  little  regard  for  any  law  or  right 
that  stood  in  the  way.  What  was  the  real  necessity,  the  sine  qua 
non,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  Northern  determination  to  maintain  the 
Union  at  all  costs  and  hazards,  is  well  set  forth  by  Judge  Caton. 
In  i860  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  North  lay  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  lay  in  the  great  body  of  Prairie  States  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio.  Of  those  States  the  Mississippi  was  the 
natural  outlet ;  and  to  let  the  Lower  Mississippi  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign,  a  rival,  and  possibly  a  hostile  Power  was  a 
sacrifice  to  which  no  nation  and  no  statesman  could  be  compelled 
by  anything  but  superior  force.  The  Prairie  States,  in  truth,  are 
the  political  and  social  keystone  of  the  Union.  They  can  dispense 
neither  with  the  Atlanlic  nor  with  the  Gulf  States,  and  are 
strong  enough  for  the  pressnt,  probably  for  long  years  to  come,  to 
hold  together  these  antagonistic  and  independent  elements.  The 
most  interesting,  however,  of  Judge  Caton's  essays  have  no  rela- 
tion to  politics.  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  close  and  thoughtful 
observer  of  natural  phenomena,  and  his  descriptive  papers  on  the 
Hawaiian  volcanoes  and  on  the  formation  of  the  prairie,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  destruction  of  trees  by  lire,  as  well  as  a  sympathetic 
and  touching  paper  on  the  fate  of  the  great  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Illinois,  and  the  doom  of  the  Red  Man  generally,  are  more  valuable 
than  his  political  lucubrations  can  have  been  even  at  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance. 

Shakspeare  resembles  Homer  in  the  misfortune  of  being  so 
overlaid  by  layer  after  layer  of  comment,  the  race  of  commen- 
tators multiplying  and'  spreading  in  each  successive  generation, 
that  there  is  no  little  risk  lest  ere  long  the  original  dramas 
should  lose  their  hold,  not  on  fame,  but  on  real  popularity7,  by  the 
size  of  that  mountain  of  comparative  rubbish  beneath  which  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  buried.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  read  and,  in  a  general  way,  understand  Shakspeare.  But  no 
such  man,  unless  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  courage,  will 
long  venture  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  the  merits  or 
meanings  whereupon  so  many  volumes  have  been  written  to  so 
little  purpose.  The  least  offensive  of  commentators,  but  perhaps 
the  most  mischievous  to  the  permanent  popularity  of  their  author, 
are  those  who  collect  either  "  beauties "  or  passages  supposed 
to  illustrate  particular  merits,  and  thus  enable  the  indolent  reader 
to  think  and  talk  as  if  he  were  familiar  with  works  of 
which  he  has  read  only  scattered  and  ill-combined  fragments. 
Mr.  Gilman's  panegyric  and  "  suggestive  selections  "  (4)  pro- 
fess to  illustrate  the  morality  of  a  dramatist  who  no  doubt 
was  in  his  time  a  sufiiciently  honest  man,  but  who  was  far 
too  true  to  his  art  to  affect  the  moralist.  A  much  less  pre- 
tentious— perhaps  somewhat  less  readable — production  of  the 
same  kind  (5)  contains,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  the  closest  type 
on  the  thinnest  paper,  the  miscellaneous  remarks  of  an  anony- 
mous commentator  on  passages  that  have  suggested  to  his  mind 
criticisms  more  or  less  practical,  more  or  less  uninteresting,  and 
hardly  more  attractive  perhaps  in  substance  than  in  appearance. 

We  may  note,  but  need  not  dwell  upon,  two  public  documents 
of  considerable  importance  and  interest  in  their  respective  ways. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  put  forth  in  pamphlet  form 
his  Annual  Report  for  1879  (6),  showing  how  easily  and  com- 
pletely the  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  been  accomplished 
— the  one  great  service  which  since  the  war  has  countervailed 
the  manifold  demerits  of  the  party  in  power.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  entrusted  with  the  supervision,  or  rather  the 
inspection,  of  Fish  Culture  and  Fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  (7),  has  many  interesting  facts  to  tell;  but  these  are 
so  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  uninteresting  details — for  instance,  450 
pages  are  given  to  the  natural  and  industrial  history  of  the  men- 
haden, a  fish  chiefly  used  for  manure — that  few  will  have  the 
courage  to  hunt  them  out. 

(4)  Shakespeare's  3Iorals :  Suggestive  Selections,  with  Brief  Collateral 
Readings  and  Scriptural  References.  Edited  by  Arthur  Oilman,  M.A. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(5)  Scattered  Notes  on.  the  Text  of  Shakespeare.  Philadelphia  :  Wilson 
&  Co.   London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1870. 

(6)  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  Congress, 
jst  December,  1879.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co. 

(7)  United  Stales  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  V.  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  for  1877.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Otlice. 
London :  Triiuner  &  Co.  1879. 


The  large  share  taken  by  Frenchmen  in  the  discovery  of  North 
America  is  little  appreciated,  probably  because,  of  the  European 
nations  among  whom  the  New  World  was  at  first  divided,  France 
alone  retains  none  of  the  possessions  bought  with  much  blood  and 
treasure.  Mr.  Parkman  has  done  good  service  to  the  history  of  his 
country,  aswell  as  justice  to  the  memory  of  many  enterprising  men, 
and  to  the  energy  of  a  nation  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  rival 
England  at  once  in  the  East  and  the  "\ Vest,  in  more  than  one  former 
volume  relating  the  adventures  of  French  missionaries  and  ex- 
plorers. _  The  work  of  which  an  eleventh  edition  is  now  offered  to 
the  public  (8)  is  probably  already  known  to  many  of  our  readers  ; 
but  its  issue  in  a  new  and  revised  form  has  given  the  author  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  fuller  and  well-deserved  honour  to  the 
name  of  La  Salle,  the  original  discoverer,  or  at  least  the  first 
explorer,  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  mention  a  work 
so  elaborate  and  so  valuable  as  Mr.  Short's  North  Americans  of 
Antiquity  (9),  a  complete  account  of  the  various  prehistoric 
civilizations  of  the  North- Western  continent,  from  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  region  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  to  the 
founders  of  the  lost  cities  of  Central  America.  We  hope  to  return 
to  it  on  a  future  occasion. 

Professor  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  done 
not  a  little  to  familiarize  the  rising  generation  of  Americans 
with  the  early  history  of  the  most  daring  and  adventurous 
branch  of  the  great  race  from  which  they  descend  —  those 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  whom,  not  with- 
out more  than  mere  legendary  ground,  the  first  discovery  of 
North-Eastern  America  is  ascribed.  His  translation  of  many 
parts  of  Snorre's  or  the  prose  Edda  (10)  will  prove,  we  doubt 
not,  as  attractive  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  may  do  as  much 
as  his  sketches  of  their  history  and  mythology  to  render  the  heroic 
and  poetic  character  of  the  sea-kings  and  their  followers  intelli- 
gible to  American  as  well  as  to  English  readers. 

A-16-ha !  (11)  a  word  signifying  welcome  in  the  Hawaiian 
language,  furnishes  the  title  of  a  readable  and  not  over-lengthy 
account  of  a  family  visit  to  that  most  interesting  among  the 
numerous  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  archipelago. 

Mr.  Knox's  Boy  Travellers  (12)  is  a  more  ambitious,  but  not  more 
readable,  work,  a  sort  of  geographical  Sandford  and  Merton,  in 
which  the  adventures  and  questions  of  two  young  travellers  in 
China  and  Japan  afford  their  elders  occasion  to  dilate,  often  at 
somewhat  wearisome  length,  upon  the  history,  politics,  and  an- 
tiquities of  two  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the  East,  among  the  last 
to  which  the  commerce  and  diplomacy  of  Europe  have  forced  an 
access. 

A  series  of  Health  Primers,  put  forth  by  a  Philadelphian  pub- 
lishing firm,  contains  two  tolerably  readable  as  well  as  useful 
little  treatises  on  the  influence  of  summer  and  winter  respectively 
on  human  health  (13,  14),  and  the  precautions  obviously  required 
and  generally  neglected  against  the  extremities  of  either  season. 

Poets'  Homes  (15)  does,  at  greater  length  and  evidently  with  a 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  impertinence,  for  the  dwellings  and 
private  life  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  one  or  two  not  very 
distinguished,  American  poets,  what  our  "  society7 "  journals  have 
recently  done,  or  affected  to  do,  for  celebrated  or  notorious  English 
writers. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Octavius  Perinchief  (16)  sets  forth  at 
enormous  length  the  religious  and  practical  experiences  of  an 
earnest,  but  by  no  means  very  eminent  or  generally  known,  pastor 
and  preacher  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Winsor's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution  (17)  is  an 
account  of  the  most  important  and  exciting  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World,  so  arranged  and  so  written  as  to  render  the 
story  of  the  War  of  Independence  repulsive  even  to  the  ardent 
patriotism  of  American  schoolboys.  It  may  perhaps  have  the  good 
effect  of  associating  the  4th  of  July  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 

(8)  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.  By  Francis  Park- 
man,  Author  of"  Pioneers  of  Prance  in  the  New  World,"  &c.  &c.  Eleventh 
Edition,  revised,  with  additions.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1879. 

(9)  Ths  North  Americans  of  Antiquity;  their  Origin,  Migrations,  and 
Type  of  Civilization  Considered.  By  John  J.  Short.  New  York:  Harper 
Brothers.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(10)  The  Younger  Edda:  also  called  Snorre's  Edda,  or  the  Prose  Edda, 
An  English  Version,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary, by  Rasmus 
B.  Anderson,  Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity.   Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.    London  :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1880. 

(11)  A-lu-ha  I  a  Hawaiian  Salutation.  By  G.  L.  Chancy.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(12)  The  Roy  Travellers  in  the  Fur  East :  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in. 
a  Journey  to  Japan  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Knox,  Author  of  "Overland 
through  Asia,"  &c.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper  Brothers.  London  r 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(13)  American  Health  Primers. —  Winter  and  its  Dangers.  By  Hamilton 
Osgood,  M.U.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  London :"  Trubner  & 
Co.  1879. 

(14)  The  Summer  and  its  Diseases.    By  Hamilton  Osgood,  M.D.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 

(15)  Poets'  Homes  :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  American  Poets  and 
their  Homes.  By  K.  H.  Stoddard  and  others.  Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(16)  Octavius  Perinchief;  his  Life  of  Trial  and  Supreme  Faith.  By 
Charles  Lauman.    Washington  :  J.  Aughin.  1879. 

(17)  The  Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  1761-1783. 
By  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Osgood, 
Houghton,  &  Co.    London :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1880. 
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rising  generation  with  recollections  even  more  wearisome  than 
those  of  antiquated  rhetoric  and  exaggerated  boasting. 

Of  verse  we  have  no  fewer  than  five  volumes,  none  of  them  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  list  includes  a  solid  volume 
under  the  title  of  Thou  and  I  (18),  by  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton,  a  well, 
if  not  very  pleasantly,  known  name ;  some  new  poems  by  Mrs. 
Piatt  (19)  ;  a  duodecimo,  whose  size  is  due  rather  to  the  excellence 
of  the  type  thau  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained,  by  Nora 
Perry  (20) ;  and  a  collection  of  pieces,  mostly  brief  and  spirited  (21), 
by  a  young  Marylander  whose  sympathies  seem  to  be  divided 
between  the  section  to  which  his  State  belonged  and  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  but  who  writes  with  heart  and  spirit  when  he 
takes  for  his  theme  the  less  familiar  episodes  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  which  citizens  of  Maryland  took  a  leading  part.  Mr. 
Peterson's  Cccsar  (22)  is  a  poetic  glorification  of  the  great  dema- 
gogue, dictator,  soldier,  and  statesman  by  whom  the  Roman 
Republic  was  finally  overthrown.  Those  who  have  studied  without 
prejudice  the  later  history  of  that  Republic  may  think  its  de- 
struction no  great  offence  against  the  interests  of  humanity ;  but 
it  is  a  somewhat  curious  subject  of  American  eulogy. 

The  American  press  is  almost  as  prolific  of  monthly  and  other 
magazines  as  of  daily  and  weekly  journals,  but  none  have  reached 
the  influence  or  popularity  of  the  leading  English  monthlies  and 
quarterlies.  Among  the  best  is  the  North  American  Review  (23),  the 
number  of  which  for  November,  1879,  contains,  with  some  not 
very  interesting  political  papers,  some  passionate  diatribes  on  the 
Other — that  is  to  say,  the  "  strong-minded" — Side  of  the  Woman 
Question,  by  five  of  its  most  passionate  advocates  of  either  sex. 
The  United  Service  (24)  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  with  its  elder 
brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  same  professions.  The  Californian  (25)  is  a  magazine  of  the 
livelier  class,  filled  chiefly  with  interesting  tales  and  sketches, 
among  which,  however,  are  one  or  two  papers  of  graver  value,  all 
bearing  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  that  peculiar  humour  which 
characterizes  the  young  community — we  might  almost  call  it  a 
new  nation — growing  up  under  the  Federal  llag  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  Among  purely  professional  publications,  The  American 
Journal  of  Otology  (26)  (or  of  Acoustics  and  Aural  Surgery)  appears 
to  possess  a  genuine  practical  and  scientific  value.  The  American 
Art  Review  (27)  contains  some  valuable  and  interesting  illustra- 
tions well  explained  by  the  accompanying  text.  The  journal  of 
Mathematics  (28)  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns  on  a  former 
occasion ;  we  will  only  say  now  that  its  style  and  execution  in- 
dicate a  "  recklessness  of  expense  "  which  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  its  editors  appeal  to  a  not  inconsiderable  public. 

(18)  Thou  and  I:  a  Lyric  of  Human  Life;  witli  other  Poems.  Bv 
Theodore  Tilton.  New  York  :  K.  Worthington.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1880. 

(19I  Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods;  ivith  other  New  Poems.  By  Mrs. 
S.  M.  B.  Piatt.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1880. 

(20)  Her  Lover's  Friend;  and  other  Poems.  By  Xora  Perry.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(21)  Lord  Stirling's  Stand ;  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  H.  Babeock. 
Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippiucott  &  Co. 

(22)  Ccesar  :  a  Dramatic  Study.  By  Henry  Peterson,  Author  of  "  The 
Modern  Job,"  &c.    Philadelphia  :  Peterson  &  Co.  1879. 

(23)  North  American  Revieiv.  November,  1879.  New  York  :  Appleton 
&  Co.    London  :  Sampson. Low  &  Co. 

(24)  The  United  Service.  January,  1880.  Vol.  II.  No.  1.  Phila- 
delphia :  Hamersly  &  Co.    London  :  B.  V.  Stevens. 

(25)  The  Californian.  January,  1880.  San  Francisco :  The  A.  Roman 
Publishing  Company. 

(26)  The  American  Journal  of  Otology.  Julv,  1879.  Vol.  I.  No.  3. 
(Quarterly.)    New  York  :  Woods  &  Co. 

(27)  The  American  Art  Review.  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  Boston  :  Estes  & 
Lauriat.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(28)  American  Journal  of  dlathcmatics,  Pure  and  Applied.  September, 
1879.  Vol.  II.  No.  3.  New  York :  I).  Van  Nostrand.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 
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WINTER  EXHIBITION". 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  —  OPEN  DAILY  FROM  TEN  TILL  SIS 
Galleries  Lighted  at  Dusk. 
Admission,  Is.     Season  Tickets,  5s. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^TORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  liy  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs."  ate. 
at  the  DORfv  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.   Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  la. 

RITISH  MUSEUM. — The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  be 

CLOSED  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  of  February,  both  days  inclusive. 
British  Museum,  January  2G,  isso.  EDWARD  A.  BOND,  Principal  Librarian. 

MR  K.  STUART  POOLE  will  give  a  COURSE  of  SEVEN 
LECTURES  on  ANCIENT  EGYPT,  from  the  Inst  Discoveries,  nt  the  Chelsea  Vestry 
Hall ,  Kind's  Road,  on  Thursday,  February  .r>,  and  Six  following  Thursdays,  at  4.30.  Fee  for 
the  Course,  21s.  ;  for  a  Single  Lecture,  te.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  Bolton's  Library,  Knights- 
bridge  ;  Macmiehuel's,  Stationer,  King's  Road,  Chelsea;  Chase's  Library,  %  Fulham  Road  ; 
Squire's,  Stationer,  Post  Office,  8  Fulham  Road ;  and  Wade's  Library,  lb  High  Street,  Ken- 
sington. 

T  IFEBOAT  SERVICES. — During-  the  Storms  of  the  past  year 

J-J  the  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION  contributed,  by  its  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  Lifeboats  and  other  means,  to  the  savins  of  Eight  hundred  mid  hfty-tive  Lives  from 
various  shipwrecks,  and  Twenty-one  Vessels  from  destruction.  CONTRIBUTIONS  are 
thankfully  received  hy  Messrs.  C'OUTTS  &  Co.  ;  by  all  the  other  London  and  Country  Bankers  • 
and  hy  the  Secretary,  RICHARD  LEWIS,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Stieet,  Adclphi, 
London. 

QUE  E  N'S       COLLEGE,  LONDON. 
HIGHER  COURSE 
FOR  STUDENTS  ABOVE  EIGHTEEN   YEARS   OF  AGE. 
LENT   TERM,  1880. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Church  in  England.   Anglo-Saxon  Period  and  the  Reign  of  William 

the  Conqueror.   By  the  Principal.    ( tri  Fridays,  at  3  P. 11.   Begun  January  23. 

2.  English  Literature.    Professor  Henry  Morley.    On  Thursdays,  at  11.10  a.m.  Begun 

Thursday,  January  22. 
.1.  English  Language.    On  Thursdays,  at  10  A.M.    Begun  January  22. 

4.  English  History  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    By'  II.  CRAIK,  B.A.   On  Wed- 

nesdays, at  10  A.M.    Begun  January  28. 

5.  Greek.   By  Rev.  A.  W.  MlLEOY,  M.A.   On  Tuesdays  at  3  P.M.    Begun  January  20. 

6.  Mathematics.   Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A.   On  Mondays  at  4  P.M.   Begun  January  26. 

7.  Physiology— Human  and  Comparative— Secretions;  Movements:  tin'  Nervous  System.  By 

Mrs.  B0vem,-Stur<;e,  M.D.  On  Wednesdays,  at  3.10  P.M.    To  begin  February  4. 

8.  Geology.   By  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.   On  Saturdays,  at  10  a.m.  Begun 

January  24. 

9.  Harmony.   By  JOHN  Hullaii,  LL.D.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  1.30  P.M.  Begun 

January  23. 

10.  Chemistry.   (Inorganic  Chemistry.)  By  J.  M.  THOMSON,  F.C.S.  On  Thursdays,  at  3  P.M. 

Begun  January  22. 

11.  Latin.   For  the  London  University  B.A.  degree.  By  Rev.  A.  W.  MlLROl',  M.A.  On 

Tuesdays,  at  11.10  A.M.   Begun  January  27. 

12.  Roman  History  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  'By  A.  Raxkixe,  B.A.  On  Mondays,  at  10  A.M. 

Begun  January  20. 

13.  Botany.  By  Professor  Bextley.   With  Illustrations.   On  Mondays,  at  3  p.m.   To  begin 

February  2. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures,  £1  Is.  For  the  whole  of  One  Term's  Lectures,  £4  is. 
The  F'irst  Lecture  of  each  Course  will  be  free.   The  Fee  for  any  subsequent  Single  Lecture 
will  be  0s. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  arc  entitled  to  the  above  Lectures  at  Half  Fees. 
A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  will  also  be  given  by 
J.  M.  THOMSON,  F.C.S..  on  Thursdays  at  4  p.m.  Begun  January  22.   Fee,  31s.  od. 

TfETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— EIGHT  SCHOLAR- 

-L  SHIPS,  Two  of  £60,  Two  of  £00,  Two  of  £30,  Two  of  £20.  Examination  in  July. 
Candidates  residing  in  England  may  lie  examined  in  London.— For  particulars  apnlv  to 
Head-Masteii,  Fettes  College.  Edinburgh. 

(^JLLFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSIC AL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 


TITION at  Mil 
Special  Fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  o 
the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  1 


open  to  COMPE- 
h  may  be  increased  from  a 
fc.— Further  particulars  from 


rjARSHALTOX  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  aud  Military  Examinations. 
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ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE,  SANDHURST.  —  Mr. 
WALTER  WHEN.  M.A..  Christ's  College,  and  the  Rev.  II.  P.  GURNEY.  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepare  Resident  ami  Soni-Eesident  PUPILS  tor  the  Line, 
the  Woolwich,  the  India  Civil  Service,  and  other  Competitive  Examinations.  References  to 
numerous  Successful  Candidates  in  the  last  and  former  Competitions. — :i  Powis  Square,  W. 
Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Waters,  Bookseller,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 

rpHE  GRANGE,  BUSIIEY,  Herts.— Miss  WILKIE  receives 

J-  a  limited  number  (TWENTY-FIVE)  YOUKG  LADIES  for  BOARD  and  EDUCA- 
TION. High-Class  Professors  from  London  attend  for  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Mathematics.  Drawing,  Music,  Sinking,  and  Dancing.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Pupils  have 
annually  passed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination. 

OTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN. — A  few  DELI- 

^  CATE  BOYS,  aged  from  Fourteen  to  Eighteen,  received  for  PRIYATE  Tl'ITK  IN  at  a 
Country  House,  especially  adapted,  by  JOHN  C.  GAWTHERNE,  M.A.  (late  of  Lancing 
and  Oxford).   

A  RMY,  COOPER'S  HILL,  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c. 

Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematies  at  R.  I.  M.  C, 
Addiscombe,  prepares  PUPILS,  bv  whom  the  highest  places  have  frequently  been  obtained. 
Sons  of  Clergymen,  and  of  Indian  Officers  and  Civilians  received  at  exceptional  rates.— 
Address,  67  High  Street,  Clapham.  S.W. 

SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  a<re  Five  to  Fourteen.  Recommended  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake.  Head-Master  of  Ruirhv  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth.  D.D., 
77  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W.  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott.  Bead-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
For  terms  apply  to  Rugby  House,  77  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Term  begins 
January  19,  1980. 

GT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The  Rev.   H.   J.  GRAHAM, 

^-^  M.A.  Oxon..  receives  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  Large  house  on  high 
ground.  Cricket  Field  adjoining  the  Sea.  and  use  of  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  and  Gymna- 
sium. Terms,  for  Boys  under  Twelve,  »0  Guineas;  above  Twelve,  100  Guineas. —Address,  the 
Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — Morning- 
and  Afternoon  CLASSES  are  held  by  an  OLD  HARROVIAN"  for  the  SONS  of 
'.ENTI.KM  EN.  Reference*  to  the  I  read-  Masters  and  also  to  Parents  of  present  and  former 
Pupils  who  have  taken  high  places  at  Harrow  and  Eton.— Address,  57  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde 
Park  Square, W.  .  

^TRAVELLING  TUTOR.— A  GENTLEMAN,  an  old  Etonian, 

who  has  just  taken  Honours  nt  Oxford,  being  about  to  travel  on  the  Continent,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  CHARGE  of  a  PUPIL,  who  may  wish  to  Read  for  the  Public  Schools  or 
Universities  Address,  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Wollen,  Torquay. 

AT  WIMBLEDON-COMMON.— A  LADY  of  position  wishes 

to  recommend  to  Parents  and  Guardians  a  high-class  EDUCATIONAL  HOME,  where 
some  of  her  young  relatives  have  been  educated  and  have  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  refined 
home,  combined  with  the  highest  educational  advantages.  She.  as  well  as  other  parents  (who 
can  also  he  referred  to),  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it.  The  education  is  conducted  entirely 
bv  eminent  English  and  foreign  Professors,  assisted  by  resident  Governesses.   Only  young 

Ladies  of good  social  position  received  Address,  Hon.  Mrs.  S.,  G  840,  Address  and  Inquiry 

office.  "  The  Times  "  Office,  E.C.  

pOMP ANION  (Travelling  or  otherwise).— A  YOUNG  SCOTCH 

LADY,  Twenty  years  of  age,  thoroughly  Domesticated.  Musical,  and  well  acquainted 
with  German,  whose  prospects  have  been  materially  altered  by  recent  family  losses,  seeks  an 
ENGAGEMENT  us  above  to  a  Lady  or  Invalid  desiring  cheerful  and  intelligent  companion- 
ship.  Salary  £25.— Address,  Omega,  Tudor  Lodge,  Albert  Road,  London,  N. 

A YOUNG  LADY,  in  her  Seventeenth  Year,  is  desirous  to  ob- 
tain Employment  as  BOOKKEEPER  or  CLERK  in  a  respectable  Establishment.  The 
highest  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  E.  S.,  73  Lavender  Grove,  Dalston,  E. 

PICCADILLY,  close  to  Devonshire  House. — A  noble  MANSION 
TO  BE  LET  for  the  Season  or  a  Term,  well  and  fully  Furnished.  It  comprises  Five 
Reception  and  Seventeen  Bedrooms,  exclusive  of  Dressing-rooms,  &c.  Also  excellent  Stabling 
for  Eight  horses,  and  Five  Carriages.— May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  E. 
Radley,  16  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  

BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Kooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BEXJX,  BULL.  Manager. 

DENT'S  CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  6cc., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

WILLIAM  S.  B    U    R    T    O  N, 

30  OXFORD  STREET.  W.,  &C.  Sec. 
FENDERS,  FIUEIROUS,  STOVES,  RANGES,  kc. 

Register  Stoves    from  £0  9  0     to    £36  0  0 

China-Tiled  ditto   3  8  0      to      36  0  0 

Iter  Stoves   „      0  12  0      to      M  II  1 

Fenders.  Bronzed  or  Uluck   0  3   9      to      10   0  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu  ,      2   2   0      to      20  15  0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths    110     to     10  0  0 

Marble  ditto  ditto    2   0   0      to      10   0  0 

Pierced  Brass  Fenders  ,     2  2  0     to     10  0  0 

Fire  Irons.  Set  of  Three   O  4   3      to       C  10  0 

Ditto  Itests  tor  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair   0  12   0      to      15  10  0 

GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  WORK.— ESTIMATES  FKEE. 
COAL  SCOOPS  AND  BOXES. 
New  Stock.— Four  Hundred  different  Designs. 

Iron,  plain  black,  open,  from    2s.  4d.   to    7s.  6d. 

Ditto,  enclosed,  with  shovel,irom   5s.  9d.  to  lis.  od. 

Ditto,    ditto    highly  finished,  from   lis.  tid.  to  105s.  od. 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  or  Ebouized,  with  Lining  and 

Shovel,  from  .'•   21s. 

A  choice  variety  in  Carved  Woods. 

Brass-mounted"Repousse  Panels,  &c,  from   25s.  Od.  to  lG5s.  0(1. 

LAMPS.— New  Designs  for  this  Season. 

Lamps— Kcrosine    from  2s.  6d.   to  £0  12s.  Od. 

Lamps— Ditto  Patent  Duplex    10s.  od.   to    6  0s.  Od. 

Lamiw— Suspending   „     5s.  Od.  to    8  os.  Od. 

Lamps— Wall   ,      3s.  3d.  to    1  10s.  Od. 

Lamps-Moderator   8s.  Od.   to  10  0s.  Od. 

In  BRONZE.  ORMOLU,  CRYSTAL,  and  PORCELAIN. 

COLZA  OIL  nighest  quality,  2s.  lod.  per  Gallon. 

KEROSINE  OIL  Water  White,  safe,  inodorous,  Is.  6d.  per  Gallon. 

In  Drums  of  Five  Gallons  and  upwards,  Is.  5d.  per  Gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.     CATALOGUES,  containing  850 
I  Ilustrations,  post  free.  

TfURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  noExtraChar.ee  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stuck  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue;  with  Terms,  post  free.— '-Ms.  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.20.  and  21  Morweil  Street.  W.C.  Established  1S62. 

"DEARS'      TEA  NSPARENT  SOAP. 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  Skin. 
ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS. 
Prevents  Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapping.  Its  regular  use  ensures  a  Clear  Complexion  and 
a  Healthy  Skin. 

 SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

JjEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing  their 

Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, 
London  :  nml  Export  Oilmen'generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 

the  W  d. 


N 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


HvENIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  etleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

ORTIIERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTAULISIIKD  1836. 

Office  is  LONDON-I  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  £3,000.n00 

Fire  Revenue    40.V.6OO 

LiJe  Revenue   157,800 

AccumulatedFunds(Deeember31,  1S78)   £2,391,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 A.  P.  FLETCHER,  General  Manager. 

TMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  general  Manager. 

COLONIAL,  INDIAN,  and  FOREIGN  ASSURANCE. — The 

V7  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  made  important  Reductions 
in  the  Premiums  ehargeable  for  Foreign  Residence.  Immediate  Reduction  to  home  rates  on 
the  Assured  leaving  for  Europe  or  other  temperate  climate.  Offices— Glasgow,  151  West  George 
Street  ;  Loudon,  2  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

 II.  AMBROSE  SMITn,  Secretaryj  and  Actuary* 

HTHE    AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

-*-  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BliASCHliSiu  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madi  as,  Kurraehee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  aim. .subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
For  snorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  scut  lor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  etleeted  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sale  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Arniy.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

HP  HE     GROSVENOR     LIBRARY,  Limited. 

-*-  AT  THE  SUIT  OF  HOBY. 

An  Injunction  having  been  granted  by  Vice-Chaneellor  Hall  against  the  GROSVENOR 
LnutARY,  LIMITED,  carrying  on  business  under  that  title,  the  Directors  have  decided  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  change"  the  title  of  the  Company  to  that  of  the  GKOSVEXOR  GALLERY 
LIBRARY,  LIMITED 

The  Directors  will  proceed  to  allot  the  first  issue  of  Shares  on  all  applications  received  up  to 
Saturday,  the  31st  inst.,  for  town,  and  Wednesday,  February  4,  for  the  country  and  abroad. 

Applications  may  be  made  on  the  tonus  already  issued,  and  additional  forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secuetary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  New 
Bond  Street. 

"WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE  TOBACCO,  by  the  courtesy 

of  the  Freiuh  Government,  is  now  SOLD  in  PARIS  nt  the  Bureau  of  the  REGIE 
«.  GRAND  HOTEL.   Price,  in  8-oz.  and  2-oz.  Packets,  at  the  rate  of  12  francs  per  IB. 
Cigarettes  80  centimes  per  box  containing  ten. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS.  

POLLINARIS         W  A  T  E  R. 

"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 
ANNUAL  SALE,  8,000,000. 
GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 
APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  19  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON,  S.W. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  TMIE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  1878."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telcgruph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  thesuperfiuousoil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

TWNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

T)INN£FORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants.  • 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


A 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS. — All  the 
Best  New  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Phil"  ■  >phv.  Trnvel  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  ot  Fiction,  are  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  and 
may  be  obtained,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  ot  One  Guinea  per  annum 
and  upwards.   Lists  revised  for  February  are  now  ready,  postage  free. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.  —  CHEAP 
Special  Notice  to  Librarians.  Treasurers  of  Free  Libraries,  and  oth 
to  form  Libraries,  huge  or  small  MUDIE'S  ANNUAL  CLEARANCE 


BOOKS. 


now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  appl 
Volumes  are  now  on  Sale,  and  must  be  disposed  of,  r 
additional  space  for  the  accumulation  of  newer  books. 


flier  Gentlemen  about 
\TALOGUE  is 
tion.    Morcthan  Half  a  Million  of 
uou  as  possible,  in  order  to  provide 


IVTUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

-L'J-   in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  ohtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delav.  bv  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY, 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  tone  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Exchange). 
Mudic's  Select  Library, Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.   City  Office, 2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

rPHE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,   307    Recent   Street,  W. 

J-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
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THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Ministerial  and  Opposition  leaders  in  both  Houses 
performed  their  recognized  duties  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address  in  strict  conformity  with  established  precedent. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  alone  attempted  to  deviate  from  the 
moderation  of  which  Lord  Granville  had  set  the  example. 
Little  disappointment  has  been  caused  by  the  omission  of 
the  Ministers  to  make  any  new  or  startling  communica- 
tions.   It  is  usual  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  to  in- 
form Parliament  that  papers  will  be  distributed  for  general 
information,  and  to  deprecate  discussion  which,  in  the 
meantime,  will  be  premature.    Lord  Beaconsfield,  though 
he  professed  to  be  surprised  by  Lord  Granville's  criticisms 
on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  perhaps  not  displeased  with 
the  prominence  given  to  a  topic  which  has  long  ceased  to 
be  exciting.    It  would  be  difficult  to  disturb  the  equan- 
imity of  any  audience  at  the  present  moment  by  an  inquiry 
whether  the  English  plenipotentiaries  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  brought  back  peace  with  honour.    No  overwhelming 
curiosity  is  even  felt  as  to  the  delimitation  of  Montenegro, 
though  Lord  Beaconsfield  wisely  answered  a  grave  ques- 
tion asked  by  Lord  Granville  on  the  subject.    It  is  gene- 
rally known  that,  in  that  rugged  and  turbulent  region,  a 
triangular  or  polygonal  quarrel  is  still  undecided.  The 
Albanians,    who  are  as  warlike  and  nearly  as  indepen- 
dent  as   the    Montenegrins   themselves,    have  offered 
an  active  resistance  to  the  surrender  by  Tui'key  of  a 
certain  district  which  they  claim  as  their  own.    The  Porte 
seems  for  once  to  have  acted  in  good  faith,  and  the 
Turkish  Commissioner  has   made  some  approach  to  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.    The  Montenegrins  have,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  become  much 
less  interesting  since  they  have  lost  the  power  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  their  feuds  with  their  neighbours. 
Henceforth  they  will  have  to  deal  with  Austria  instead  of 
with  Turkey,  and  probably  they  will  find  it  expedient  to 
abstain  from  disturbance.    Lord  Beaconsfield  says  that 
the  controversy  is  likely  to  end  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ;  and  the  House   of  Lords  was  apparently  not 
anxious  to  elicit  further  information.    The  much  more 
important  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Greek  frontier  appear  also  to  approach  a  solution. 
The  Turkish  and  Greek  Commissioners  have  alternately 
made  inadmissible  proposals,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
little   hope   that  they  would  arrive  at   a  conclusion. 
In  these   circumstances  M.  Waddington    suggested  an 
International     Commission;     and    his    successor  has 
since    intimated  his  concurrence.    Lord  Salisbury  has 
accepted  the  proposal;   and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  matter  will  practically  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  principals  in  the  transaction.    If  the  Turks  were 
capable  of  understanding  their  own  interest,  they  would 
welcome  the  termination  of  the  dispute  ;  and  they  would 
not  even  grudge  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbour  whose 
interests  are  likely  to  coincide  with  their  own  in  resistance 
to  foreign  aggression. 

The  Turkish  Convention  and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
furnished  the  Opposition  with  a  familiar  subject  of 
censure;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  questionable 
judgment,  foretold,  and  therefore  invited,  the  seizure  by 
Russia  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  policy  of  Russia  will  be 
determined  by  the  tenor  of  partisan  speeches  in  England; 


but  a  statesman  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  official  rank  ought 
not  to  provide  excuses  beforehand  for  measures  which  might 
probably  involve  war  between  Russia  and  England.  The 
imprudence  is  the  less  excusable  because,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  must  be  aware,  his  voluminous  pamphlet  on  foreign 
and  Indian  affairs  has  already  supplied  Russian  apologists 
with  arguments  in  defence  of  measures  which  are  adverse 
to  English  interests.  Lord  Hartington,  in  more  mode- 
rate language,  repeated  objections  to  the  Convention  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  which  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently answered ;  and  he  was  fully  justified  in  condemn- 
ing the  continued  misgovernment  of  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Chanckllor  «f  the  Exchequer  confessed  his 
inability  to  defend  the  Turkish  Ministers  ;  but  he  referred 
with  good  reason  to  the  opposition  which  the  English 
Ambassador,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  has, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  offered  to  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  Porte.  As  long  as  Khaireddin  was  in 
office  Sir  H,  Layard  apparently  made  some  progress  in 
inducing  the  Turks  to  begin  the  promised  reforms. 
The  present  Ministers  —  who  enjoy  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  their  predecessors  the  favour  of  the  Sultan 
— appear  to  be  thoroughly  hostile  to  English  influence, 
which  is  identified  with  the  welfare  of  the  subject 
population.  The  best  extenuation  of  the  evils  of  the 
Convention  is  that  they  might  in  any  case  have  oc- 
curred, because  in  the  absence  of  written  obligations  the 
English  Government  would  have  endeavoured  to  save 
Turkey  from  destruction  by  promoting  improvements 
which  offer  the  only  chance  of  safety.  The  motives  of 
England  are  well  understood  at  Constantinople,  and  they 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  victims  of  oppression  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  There  is  no  want  of  evidence  of  the 
trust  and  gratitude  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
incessant  and  benevolent  remonstrances  of  the  English 
authorities. 

The  most  important  Ministerial  statement  was  the 
admission  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  the  Afghan  war 
may,  perhaps,  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 
It  is  well  known  that,  as  he  said,  the  union  of  the  Afghan 
territory  under  a  single  ruler  only  dates  back  two  or 
three  generations ;  but  when  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  first  superseded  the  inaction  of  their  prede- 
cessors, there  was  no  thought  of  breaking  up  the  kingdom 
of  Dost  Mohammed.  As  the  Opposition  speakers  pointed 
out,  a  country  divided  among  several  chiefs  could  scarcely 
have  a  foreign  policy  to  be  controlled  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  it  may  be  added  that  petty  potentates  regard- 
ing one  another  as  rivals  would  be  habitually  open  to 
foreign  intrigues.  The  settlement  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field indicates  may  perhaps  be  unavoidable  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  itself  desirable.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  was  well  in- 
formed in  his  belief  that  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  are 
not  unfriendly  to  the  English.  They  may  probably  be 
hesitating  until  they  are  assured  of  protection  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  army.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  Ministers  were  unable  to  inform 
Parliament  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  an 
early  evacuation  of  the  territory  which  is  controlled  by 
the  army.  There  will  be  an  earl}-  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject ;  and  pei'haps  by  that  time  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued may  have  become  clearer.  The  Government  will 
also  have  received  full  information  as  to  the  executions 
which  took  place  some  time  since  at  Cabul.  The  in- 
structions of  the  Viceroy  to  the  military  commandeid 
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appeal-  to  have  been  wholly  unobjectionable.  The  only 
criminals  designated  for  punishment  were  accomplices 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Envoy,  or  in  the  attack  on 
the  Residency.  The  General  in  command  was  specially 
warned  to  exercise  his  personal  discretion  in  admin- 
istering punishment,  and  not  to  devolve  the  responsibility 
on  subordinates.  The  language  of  Sir  F.  Roberts's  pro- 
clamation is  less  satisfactory ;  but  Lord  Ckanbrook  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfied  that  no  Afghan  has  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  armed  resistance  to  the  invader.  In 
expressing  the  same  belief,  Lord  Beaconsfield  can 
scarcely  have  foreseen  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  an 
ill-natured  and  ill-bred  taunt  consisting  in  a  reference  to 
the  language  which  he  used  on  the  first  rumour  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacre. 

No  direct  answer  was  given  to  the  inquiry  whether  it 
is  proposed  to  retain  possession  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
Government  is  quite  right  in  reserving  to  itself  for  the 
present  the  decision  of  a  difficult  question.  One  element 
of  deliberation  will  be  the  wish  and  opinion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Cape.  A  despatch  has  been  received  from 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  which  shows  that  the  colony  is  at  length 
inclined  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  South  African  Confede- 
ration. In  the  scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  Sir 
Bartle  Freke's  Ministers,  the  Transvaal  is  allowed 
a  certain  proportion  of  votes,  so  that  the  project 
must  have  been  founded  on  a  belief  that  the  Repub- 
lic would  not  be  re-established.  There  will  probably 
be  debates  in  both  Houses  on  a  question  which  involves 
many  difficulties.  It  would  be  desirable  that  Lord  Car- 
narvon, who  is  principally  responsible  for  annexation, 
should  state  whether  his  opinion  has  been  chauged  by  later 
events.  It  happens  that  Parliament  at  first  approved  the 
measure  almost  without  discussion.  It  is  scarcely  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  those  who  now  disapprove  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  that  they  were  misled  by  inaccurate  re- 
presentations as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Boers.  The  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  may  have  been  too 
hastily  taken  for  granted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  really  objected  at  the  time  to  a 
measure  which  ensured  their  protection  against  a  formida- 
ble enemy.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  temporary 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 


HOME  LEGISLATION. 

THE  Government  cannot  be  reproached  with  having 
offered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  one  of  those 
ambitious  and  exhaustive  programmes  of  domestic  legis- 
lation which  are  doomed  to  certain  failure,  and  the  failure 
of  which  brings  discredit  on  their  authors.  The  Criminal 
Code  and  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  are  two  measures  of  cardinal 
importance  which  the  Government  does  not  so  much  in- 
troduce as  carry  over  from  last  Session.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  Government  has  made  a  useful  change  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  its  two  principal  measures.  Both 
are  to  be  started  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Attorney- General  is  to  be  charged  with  them.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  begin 
a  Bill  like  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Peers  play  with  it  for  a  time,  but  do  not 
care  to  criticize  or  improve  it.  There  is  no  one  to 
point  out  how  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  really 
affect  the  classes  whom  it  professes  to  aid  or  control, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  the  Bill  comes 
before  the  Commons  as  a  new  Bill.  It  is  simply  the 
measm*e  of  the  Government,  and  all  that  is  known  beyond 
is  that  the  Bill,  if  approved  by  the  Commons,  would  be 
approved  by  the  Lords.  This  may  be  confidently  said  of 
any  Bill  approved  by  the  Chancellor,  and  it  is  useless  to 
waste  time  in  pi'oving  what  may  be  safely  assumed  without 
proof.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  reasonable  Baiikruptcy  Bill  through  the  Commons, 
for  the  mercantile  community,  irrespective  of  party, 
earnestly  desires  such  a  Bill,  and  the  abuses  denounced 
last  year  by  the  Chancellor  are  so  flagrant  and  so  in- 
disputable that  no  one  can  deny  that,  if  Parliament  is  to 
legislate  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once.  The 
Criminal  Code  is  a  measure  more  difficult  to  pass ;  for, 
if  its  details  are  criticized,  criticism  will  be  endless.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  calculate  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  accept  a  proposed  Code  so  intimately 
affecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject  without  looking  into  it. 
The  difficulty  is  to  devise  a  mode  by  which  the  House  \ 


shall  look  into  the  Code  sufficiently  to  discharge  its  duty 
of  investigation,  and  yet  not  so  jealously  and  minutely  as 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  such  a  Bill  would  be  referred  to  a  Committee ; 
but  a  Committee  is  usually  a  body  so  arranged  that 
the  Government  has  a  small  majority  in  it,  the 
end  of  all  discussion  being  that  what  the  Government 
thinks  right  is  carried  by  the  majority,  and  what  the 
minority  thinks  right  is  reserved  for  discussion  in  the 
House.  A  Committee  thus  composed  would  carry  the 
Criminal  Code  a  very  short  stage  on  its  way  to  becoming 
law.  Bat  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Committee  might  be 
composed,  and  might  be  so  directed  in  its  operations,  that 
it  would  not  consider  whether  it  was  defeating  or  sup- 
porting the  Government,  but  what  was  for  the  public 
good.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  and  on  the  character  and  scope  imparted  and 
assigned  to  it.  An  exceptional  Committee  can  alone  deal 
with  so  exceptional  a  measure  as  a  Criminal  Code. 

The  minor  measures  announced  by  the  Government  are 
a  Bill  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  life  owners  to  sell,  a 
Bill  for  consolidating  and  improving  the  Lunacy  laws, 
and  a  Bill  for  simplifying  conveyancing.  The  Chancellor 
is  the  best  judge  of  what  reforms  are  needed  in  a  matter 
so  entirely  within  his  province  as  the  Lunacy  laws ;  and 
there  is  so  small  a  prospect  of  any  hostility  to  a  reasonable 
measure  about  lunatics,  that  the  only  cause  of  wonder  is 
why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  such  a  measure  into 
the  very  limited  list  of  Government  proposals.  Perhaps 
it  was  introduced  to  give  beforehand  a  sort  of  contagion  6f 
mildness  to  the  other  two  proposals  between  which  it  wa3 
inserted.  The  Government  may  have  wished  to  hint  that 
it  would  do  something  towards  altering  the  Land  laws,  but 
that  it  was  going  to  do  very  little.  The  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  life  tenants  is  a  very  small  and  unobjection- 
able proposal,  but  the  simplification  of  conveyancing  may 
mean  anything.  The  Chancellor  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  most  recent  views  as  to  the  possibility  of 
giving  increased  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  this 
may  be  all  that  the  Government  considers  necessary.  It  is 
probable  that  before  long  there  wdl  be  a  real  separation 
between  parties  as  to  some  of  the  numberless  questions 
which  any  system  of  ownership  of  land  must  sug- 
gest, and  the  Government  may  desire  not  so  much 
to  pass  particular  measures  regarding  land  as  to  clear  its 
own  gixraud,  and  relieve  itself  from  the  responsibility  of 
seeming  to  maintain  that  everything  is  perfect  in  a  system 
which  in  the  main  it  wishes  to  see  maintained.  There  are 
many  other  measures  not  noticed  in  the  Speech  which  the 
Government  must  introduce  or  will  probably  introduce. 
But,  either  they  are  measures  in  the  regular  course  of 
business,  like  the  continuance  of  the  Ballot  Act,  or  they 
are  measures  like  the  revision  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  which  every  one  agrees  it  would  be  desirable  to 
get  through  before  a  dissolution,  but  as  to  the  carrying 
of  which  the  Government  may  think  it  imprudent  to 
pledge  itself.  The  Government  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  turn  things  will  take  in  any 
Session,  and  what  amount  of  time  it  will  have  at  its 
disposal.  The  countless  notices  of  private  members  might 
seem  to  show  that  they  at  least  think  that  the  time  which 
Parliament  has  to  give  them  is  unlimited  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  these  notices  may  be  regarded  as  being  principally 
intended  as  election  addresses.  The  enterprising  member 
hopes  that  his  enterprise  will  be  remembered  in  his  own 
little  sphere  if  it  remains  unnoticed  in  the  large  arena  of 
Parliament.  It  is  something  for  a  candidate  to  be  able  to 
explain  what  great  things  "  my  Bill  "  would  have  effected 
if  only  Parliament  could  have  been  got  to  listen  to  it. 

The  harmony  of  the  meeting  was  not  quite  uninter- 
rupted during  the  first  night  of  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  usual  review  of  the  policies  of  the  G  overnment 
and  the  Opposition  was  gone  through  with  the  proper 
observance  of  the  ceremonies  befiting  the  occasion.  But 
the  Irish  longed  for  a  fight  too  ardently  not  to  create  some 
occasion  for  it.  Mr.  Shaw  proposed  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  Address,  imputing  the  present  miseries  of  Ireland 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  Government.  There  was  no 
technical  objection  to  such  an  amendment.  The  Speech 
referred  to  the  distress  in  Ireland,  and  any  one  who  chose 
to  take  the  responsibility  might  insist  that  the  Address 
should  notice  the  true  causes  of  this  distress.  Directly  the 
seconder  of  the  Address  sat  down,  Mr.  Shaw  was  ready 
to  bring  forward  his  amendment  ;  but  the  Speaker 
could  not  catch  the  eye  of  any  one  but  Lord  Hartington. 
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It  is  the  business  of  tbe  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  criticize 
the  Address  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  evidently  conducive  to 
convenience  that  tbe  general  review  of  tbe  Address  should 
precede  the  attack  of  any  one  member  on  a  special  part  of  it. 
When  the  general  consideration  of  the  Address  was  over 
the  time  came  for  Mr.  Shaw  to  move  his  amendment ;  but 
he  would  not  move  it.  He  and  his  friends  proposed  in- 
stead that  the  House  should  adjourn,  on  tbe  ground 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  a  paper  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  members  which  be  much 
desired  they  should  study  before  he  tried  to  prove 
his  case.  To  the  adjournment  on  such  a  ground 
the  Government  reasonably  objected,  or  seemed  to  object. 
Lord  Hartington  strongly  supported  tbe  Government,  for 
reasons  which  seemed  intelligible  and  just.  Tbe  debate 
on  tbe  Address  may  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  matters 
within  the  cognizance  of  "Parliament  at  tbe  time  of  its 
meeting,  wbile  tbe  new  matter  wbich  Mr.  Shaw  wished 
the  House  to  study  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  examination  of  a 
Bill  which  tbe  Government  proposes  to  introduce.  Lord 
Haktington  was  immediately  made  tbe  object  of  violent 
attack  by  the  Home  Rulers,  who  said  that  he  always  de- 
serted them  when  they  wished  him  to  lead  them.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  Lord  Hartington  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  is  occasionally  not  afraid 
of  them.  But  it  turned  out  that  he  was  more  Ministerial 
than  the  Ministers  themselves.  With  them  it  was  a 
question  of  the  most  technical  kind.  They  distinguished 
between  a  debate  on  tbe  Address  and  a  debate  on  the 
Report  of  the  Address.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Report 
they  were  themselves  going  to  introduce  totally  new 
matter,  by  making  a  fall  exposition  of  their  views  on 
Irish  distress,  and  then  Mr.  Shaw  could  make  any 
use  he  pleased  of  any  materials  he  could  get  hold  of. 
Mr.  Shaw  complained  that,  if  the  Government  had  but 
told  him  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  in  precisely 
the  same  position  in  all  but  a  technical  point  as 
he  would  have  occupied  if  the  debate  on  the  Address  had 
been  adjourned,  he  would  not  have  wasted  his  time  and 
that  of  other  people  in  pressing  for  an  adjournment.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  any  matter  which  touches  the  excited 
feelings  of  Irish  members  tbe  Government  should  either 
not  know  its  own  mind  or  should  be  unable  to  make  it 
clear  what  its  mind  is. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CONTEST. 

THE  Liverpool  election  would  in  any  case  have  excited 
political  attention  and  curiosity  ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  struggle  has  been  unexpectedly  concentrated  on  the  pro- 
bable motives  and  consequences  of  Lord  Ramsay's  accept- 
ance of  the  Home  Rule  test.  The  scandal  would  have  been 
somewhat  less  flagrant  if  he  had  not  changed  bis  course 
in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  contest.     He  in  the  first  instance  de- 
clined to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  was  willing  to  inquire  into  other 
Irish  demands,  but  it  was  understood  that  he  objected  to 
the  mention  of  a  Parliament,  which  means  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.    Although  the  Irish  vote 
was  in  consequence  professedly  withheld,  Lord  Ramsay 
again  and  again   assured   his  supporters  that  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  his  return.  Since 
the  coalition  he  has  stated,  probably  on  sufficient  grounds, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  of  affairs  was  then  very 
gloomy.     There   is  no  doubt  that  his   second  version 
was  true;   for,  if  he  had  expected  a  majority  of  the 
English  voters,  he  could  scarcely  have  submitted  to  the 
degradation  of  retracting  his  former  refusal.    He  now  dis- 
covered that  his  objection  was  not  to  an  Irish  Parliament, 
but  to  a  restoration  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament,  wbich  no 
human  being  had  at  any  time  proposed.    As  one  of  the 
Home  Rule  speakers  said,  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
were  excluded  from  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union. 
Apparently  Lord  Ramsay  had  fancied  that  the  zealous 
Catholics  who  are  now  bis  welcome  allies  bad  asked  him 
to  assist  in  repealing  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  far  as  it 
affects  Ireland.    It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  ingenious 
credulity  of  a  candidate  determined  to  win.    The  Home 
Rule  agitators  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  Lord  Ramsay's 
incapacity  to  understand  their  intentions.    At  Liverpool, 
as  in  Dublin  and  London,  they  have  announced  with  perfect 
candour  that  the  Irish  Parliament  is   to  exercise  exclu- 
sive control  over  all  Irish  affairs.   It  would  probably  com- 


mence the  exercise  of  its  functions  by  imposing  prohibitive 
duties  on  English  manufactures. 

The  distinction  between  a  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
policy  of  separation  and  a  vote  for  the  actual  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  is  almost  ostentatiously  futile. 
Every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing, without  the  aid  of  evidence  or  argument,  whether  an 
Irish  Legislature  is  compatible  with  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom.  If  any  theoretical  doubt  could  have  existed,  it 
would  be  dispelled  by  reference  to  the  history  of  Ireland 
during  the  only  period  in  which  it  possessed  legislative 
independence.  The  concessions  of  1782,  which  were  ex- 
torted by  a  display  of  armed  force,  were  followed  by 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  by  the  conviction  of  English 
statesmen  that  union  was  indispensable.  The  new  Parlia- 
ment which  Lord  Ramsay  contemplates  would  be  much 
more  unmanageable  than  tbe  old.  Before  the  Union  the 
Government  exercised  much  control  over  Irish  members 
by  tbe  distribution  of  favours,  places,  and  pensions.  It 
would  have  nothing  to  give  to  the  Parnells  and  Biggars 
of  a  new  Parliament.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Home  Rule  League  said  a  few  days  ago  that  five-sixths 
of  the  members  must  be  Catholics.  It  is  more  certain 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  enemies  of  the  English 
connexion.  To  inquire  whether  such  a  measure  is  desir- 
able is  to  allow  that  it  is  not  essentially  inadmissible.  If 
Lord  Ramsay  and  those  who  accept  similar  pledges  are 
convinced  beforehand  that  the  result  of  inquiry  would  be 
unfavourable  to  Home  Rule,  they  are  acting  with  bad  faith 
to  their  new  confederates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
seriously  commonplace  fallacies, such  as  the  proposition  that 
the  wishes  of  a  large  body  of  Liberals  are  entitled  to  ex- 
amination. There  is  nothing  to  learn  which  is  not  known 
already,  and  the  Home  Rule  party  have  proved  that  they 
are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  Liberals  by  their  refusal  to 
vote  on  general  grounds  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  No 
political  section  can  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  moral 
weight  which  avowedly  maintains  a  neutral  position  on  all 
English  and  Imperial  questions.  It  is  intolerable  that 
Irishmen  who  demand  separation  from  Great  Britain  should 
control  English  elections.  A  body  of  Russian  ratepayers 
settled  in  an  English  port  might  as  reasonably  claim  to 
dictate  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  they  might  professedly 
desire  to  injure  and  to  weaken.  They  could  scarcely 
improve  on  the  hostility  which  is  constantly  expressed  by 
the  Parnells,  the  O'Connor  Powers,  and  the  Sullivans. 
Lord  Ramsay,  in  courting  the  professed  enemies  of  his 
country,  cannot  be  surprised  if  he  alienates  the  goodwill 
of  Liberals  who  retain  some  patriotic  feeling. 

More  important  than  the  Liverpool  election,  and  perhaps 
dependent  on  its  result,  is  the  policy  of  some  of  the  Liberal 
leaders.  It  is  improbable  that  a  political  novice,  even 
though  he  may  have  just  confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
should  have  ventured  on  the  decisive  step  of  a  coalition 
with  the  Home  Rule  League  without  consulting  persons  of 
higher  authority.  Some  principal  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition probably  recommended  an  experiment  wbich  may  be 
abandoned  if  the  election  proves  that  it  was  impolitic. 
Lord  Hartington  has  cleared  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
original  and  direct  complicity  in  the  Liverpool  intrigue.  It 
appears  that  Lord  Ramsay  had  not  informed  him  of  bis  in- 
tention, and  Lord  Hartington  adheres  to  his  former  refusal 
to  accept  the  Irish  pledge.  It  could  perhaps  scarcely  be 
expected  that  tbe  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  should  not 
desire  the  return  of  an  avowed  and  able  supporter ;  but 
nevertheless,  by  expressing  a  wish  for  Lord  Ramsay's 
success,  Lord  Hartington  makes  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
an  open  question.  If  advocacy  of  the  disruption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  no  longer  incompatible  with  the 
principles  represented  by  Lord  Hartington,  the  Liberal 
party  will  be  as  responsible  for  the  consequences  as  if  it 
openly  allied  itself  with  the  Home  Rule  League.  Perhaps 
Lord  Hartington,  though  he  is  still  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, may  not  know  whether  he  is  to  retain  his  position 
in  a  future  Liberal  Ministry.  The  candidate  whom  the 
extreme  section  of  the  party  confessedly  prefers  has  for 
some  time  past  not  repeated  his  disclaimer  of  willingness 
to  resume  office.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  one  of  those  who  advised  Lord  Ramsay  to  give  the 
pledge  at  a  time  when,  as  his  subsequent  confession  shows, 
he  had  no  other  chance  of  success  at  Liverpool.  It  was 
probably  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  Lord  Ramsay's 
supporters  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  a  letter  in  sup- 
port of  his  candidature,  which  includes  no  reference  to  the 
question  011  which  the  decision  of  the  constituencies  almost 
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exclusively  depends.  With  feminine  and  almost  hysterical 
vehemence  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  repeats  the  charges 
which  he  has  repeatedly  urged  against  the  Government, 
from  the  frivolous  crotchet  about  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  obsolete  grievance  of  Lord  Bkaconsfield's 
empty  mention  of  the  Income-tax,  to  the  more  pressing 
and  serious  topic  of  the  Afghan  war.  On  the  main  issue 
of  Home  Rule  he  is  suspiciously  silent ;  yet  he  knows  that 
Lord  RAMSAY  is  the  first  member  or  candidate  in  Great 
Britain  who  has  ventured  to  pronounce  the  formnla 
devised  by  the  Trish  managers.  One  of  the  most  active 
among  them,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  emulates  Mr.  Parnell 
in  violence  of  language,  declared  that  he  was  himself 
a  Nationalist,  and  he  insinuated  that  Home  Rule  had 
been  a  temporary  compromise  between  the  Separatists 
and  the  English  Conservatives.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
Home  Rule  party  in  Ireland,  though  the  name  is  still 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  pliable  can- 
didates for  large  English  towns.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his 
friends,  while  they  impose  on  Lord  Ramsay  an  obligation 
to  vote  for  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  a  subordinate 
Parliament,  make  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  achieve, 
if  possible,  absolute  independence.  The  concession  of  a 
provincial  Legislatui-e,  with  nominally  limited  functions, 
would  be  gladly  welcomed  as  a  step  to  the  attainment  of 
their  ultimate  object. 

A  judicious  adviser,  though  his  warning  might  pro- 
bably be  neglected,  would  recommend  the  so-called  Home 
Rule  party  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  self-denial 
during  the  present  Session.  The  pleasure  of  obstruct- 
ing public  business  would  not  compensate  them  for  the 
irritation  which  their  efforts  might  provoke  in  con- 
stituencies where  they  hope  to  decide  doubtful  elec- 
tions. It  was  evident  at  Liverpool  that  dislike  of 
Irish  dictation  has  penetrated  far  down  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Gladstone's  hesitation  or  reticence 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  his  experience  of  the  ad- 
vantage derived  by  his  opponents  from  his  harangues  on 
Irish  grievances  during  the  general  election  of  1868. 
While  his  party  obtained  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  he  confirmed  the  Conservative 
feeling  in  Lancashire  which  had  been  originally  produced 
by  a  reaction  against  the  followers  of  Mr.  Cobden.  On 
some  later  occasions,  as  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Salford, 
the  Liberal  candidate  lost  his  election  because  he  had 
given  pledges  to  the  Home  Rule  party  far  less  strong 
than  those  which  have  been  exacted  from  Lord  Ramsay. 
If  the  Irish  agitators  make  themselves  more  than  or- 
dinarily disagreeable  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
will  both  diminish  their  capacity  for  mischief  at  the 
election  and  discredit  any  members  who  may  be  thought 
to  have  owed  their  seats  to  Home  Rule  support.  Re- 
criminations against  Conservatives  who  may,  according 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  formerly  have  tampered  with  Home 
Rule,  will  produce  little  popular  effect ;  though  impartial 
politicians  may  deem  their  conduct  more  discreditable 
than  the  similar  proceedings  of  their  opponents.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  statements,  if  they  were  true,  would  prove, 
not  only  that  some  members  of  the  Conservative  party 
had  engaged  in  mischievous  intrigues,  but  also  that 
they  had  found  willing  accomplices  and  tools  among  the 
Home  Rule  managers.  He  apparently  shares  the  general 
belief  that  a  suspicion  of  connivance  with  Home  Rule  is 
likely  to  make  a  candidate  or  a  political  party  unpopular 
in  an  English  constituency. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  EUPtOPE. 

THE  dim  prospect  of  a  great  war  has  overshadowed 
Europe  for  some  months,  and  no  one  who  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  present  state  of  the  Continent 
would  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  danger  of  such  a  war 
is  over.  But  there  are  symptoms  which  may  tend  to  ie- 
assure  those  who  need  reassuring.  The  increase  of  the 
German  army  has  been  treated  as  totally  unimportant 
everywhere  except  in  Germany  itself,  where  Count  Moltke 
has  had  to  explain  to  an  inquiring  peasant  that  not  even 
"our  Emperor  himself"  can  remedy  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  make  it  inclined  to  peace  and  good  will, 
and  where,  in  Bavaria  at  least,  a  free  opposition  to  the 
augmentation  of  military  expenditure  has  found  expres- 
sion. Russian  critics  consider,  or  are  ordered  to  con- 
sider, the  increase  as  solely  directed  against  France,  and 
Prance  has  treated  the  news  of  more  German  soldiers 


being  raised  with  perfect  equanimity.  It  would  be 
I  difficult  to  see  how  Prance  could  take  umbrage  at  it. 
The  French,  in  the  first  place,  have  no  fancy  for  a 
new  war,  and  have  no  more  present  intention  of  attacking 
Germany  than  of  attacking  England.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  they  must  be  supposed  to  know  what  they  them- 
selves are  doing.  They  are  going  to  spend  over  twenty- 
eight  millions  sterling  on  their  army  this  year,  and  four 
millions  more  for  material ;  while  it  is  said  that  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  are  to  be  on  a  scale  which  will  show  what  the 
strength  and  qualities  of  the  army  generally  would  be  if  it 
took  the  field.  It  is  certainly  not  for  France  to  complain 
or  affect  alarm  if  Germany  makes  a  small  addition  to  its 
standing  force.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  said  to  conduce 
to  the  prospects  of  peace  that  the  minor  confidants  of 
Prince  Bismarck  are  allowed  to  renew  vague  hints  of 
coming  disturbance,  and  to  disclose  what  they  imagine 
should  be  the  line  of  this  or  that  State  in  cases 
which  it  pleases  them  to  imagine.  It  is  not  inex- 
pedient that  outsiders  should  be'  placed  on  their  guard- 
In  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  it  would  naturally 
be  the  aim  of  Germany  to  act  on  the  offensive.  But,  if 
Germany  thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  offensive  against 
Russia,  there  is  serious  reason  for  Prince  Bismarck  and 
his  friends  to  fear  that  France  could  not  look  on  with  in- 
difference at  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  being  dis- 
turbed to  her  lasting  detriment.  The  French  would 
obviously  in  such  a  case  be  in  a  much  more  advantageous 
position  if  they  could  take,  or  seriously  threaten  to  take,  the 
offensive.  The  ingenuity  of  Germany  has  thus  been  set  to 
work  to  disco  ver,  if  possible,  some  means  of  preventing  France 
from  assuming  such  a  position,  without  Germany  having 
to  take  any  trouble  or  to  spend  a  farthing  to  secure  this 
object.  The  bright  thought  has  occurred  to  a  journal  which 
is  supposed  to  be  "  semi-inspired"  that  England  would  be 
a  most  useful  tool  for  the  purpose,  and  it  has  been  gravely 
proposedthat  England  should  not  only  close  every  avenue  by 
which  French  troops  could  get  at  Germany  outside  French 
territory,  which  is  not  perhaps  going  beyond  the  treaty 
obligations  of  England,  but  that  England  should  pi-otect 
the  coasts  of  North  Germany  against  the  French  navy. 
The  suggestion  is,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  un- 
worthy of  discussion  ;  but  it  deserves  a  passing  notice  as 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
German  war  party  are  running. 

Nothing  can  be  less  warlike  than  the  tone  of  opinion  in 
Austria.  The  representatives  of  Austro-Hungary  will  not 
listen  to  any  proposal  for  adding  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  tbey  can  be 
got  to  vote  the  necessary  funds  for  the  defensive  fortifica- 
tions in  which  Austria  is  said  to  be  deficient.  The  Premier 
is  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  riding  on  two  horses  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  got  a  coalition  Cabinet,  composed 
in  almost  equal  proportions  of  what  are  termed  Autono- 
mists and  Constitutionalists.  By  Autonomists  are  meant 
persons  who  want  more  Home  Rule,  although  they 
do  not  know  how  much,  and  by  Constitutionalists  is 
meant  people  who  think  they  have  got  quite  as  much  Home 
Rule  as  they  can  stand.  The  Autonomists  have  a  very 
small  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  while  the  Constitu- 
tionalists have  the  Upper  Chamber  at  their  command.  A 
Minister  who  has  to  lean  on  the  support  and  play  off  the 
rivalries  of  pai'ties  so  equally  balanced  is  not  likely  to 
nourish  grand  schemes  of  external  extension,  or  to  take 
any  step  which  one  set  of  his  friends  would  regard  as  too 
favourable  to  the  other.  Nor  have  the  new  commercial 
relations  of  Austria  with  Germany,  the  nature  of  which  is 
still  as  much  a  secret  as  ever,  diminished  the  desire  of 
Austria  to  make  herself  in  some  degree  independent 
of  Germany  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  which  will 
place  Austria  in  direct  connexion  with  Switzerland.  The 
cost  of  the  line,  which  traverses  or  penetrates  a  high 
mountain  range,  will  be  heavy  for  a  country  so  open 
to  financial  embarrassment  as  Austria;  but  Austria 
seems  resolved  to  find  the  money  at  any  cost.  Every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  Austria  will  not  go  cru- 
sading beyond  her  Eastern  borders,  unless  she  is  pushed 
forward  by  Germany.  Whether  she  will  be  so  pushed 
forward  is  the  unsolved  problem  of  European  politics ;  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  she  will  need  strong  push- 
ing before  she  runs  the  risk  of  going  into  new  adventures. 
Italy,  again,  is  not  a  very  important  Power,  but  still  it 
tends  to  the  tranquillity  and  reserve  of  Austria  that  Italy 
is  now  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  please  Austria. 
I  A  Ministerial  circular  has  been  issued  directing  the  local 
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authorities  to  repress  with  firmness  any  manifestations  of 
hostility  to  Austria  ;  and  it  rather  adds  to  the  significance 
of  the  circular  than  detracts  from  it  that  Italian  Minis- 
tries are  not  in  the  habit  of  issuing  such  circulars  until 
they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  manifestations 
which  they  discountenance  either  will  not  take  place  or 
will  be  of  trifling  importance. 

Whatever  she  may  be  doing  or  planning  in  Asia,  in 
Europe  Russia  is  keeping,  to  all  appearance,  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Her  internal  troubles  may  reasonably  engross 
her  entire  attention.  What  is  the  real  state  of  things  in 
Russia  no  one  outside  Russia,  and  probably  very  few  in 
Russia,  can  pretend  to  say.  In  some  ways,  it  may  be 
surmised,  her  internal  troubles  have  not  as  yet  hurt  her 
very  much.  She  still  manages  to  keep  on  foot  her 
enormous  army,  on  which  she  spent  last  year  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  Germany  spent  on  her  army,  and  she  still 
manages  to  keep  up  her  financial  credit,  and  Russian 
stocks  are  higher  than  when  her  internal  troubles  began. 
The  Russian  revolutionists,  too,  seem  to  be  of  the  class 
which,  as  experience  teaches  us,  seldom  succeed,  and  work 
in  ways  which  usually  fail.  The  revolution  seems  to  take 
the  form  of  a  struggle  to  outwit  the  police,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  revolutionists  have  played  their  game 
better  than  the  police  have  played  theirs.  Assassins 
ride  off  in  daylight,  holes  are  bored,  and  treasure  stolen, 
houses  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  secret  press  spreads  its  pub- 
lications through  society.  But  when  the  revolutionists  are 
caught  they  seem  to  be  persons  who,  as  individual  operators, 
may  be  very  dangerous  to  particular  officials,  but  are  out- 
siders in  Russian  society.  They  are  old  soldiers  with  one 
idea  in  their  heads,  that  of  doing  mischief,  or  discontented 
nobles,  or  old  plotters  who  have  been  wanted  for  years 
by  the  police,  or  young  women.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
in  the  future  of  a  revolution  in  which  girls  take  a  serious 
and  prominent  part.  Not  that  the  girls  have  it  all  to 
themselves.  The  boys  seem  as  if  they  too  would  like  to 
pronounce.  A  manifesto  of  Russian  students  has  been 
brought  to  light,  in  which  they  threaten  to  shake  society 
to  its  foundations  because  they  are  made  to  learn  more 
clasics  than  they  like.  It  is  the  sad  waste  of  time 
thus  involved  that  seems  especially  to  harass  their 
souls.  They  cannot  bear  throwing  away  their  precious 
hours  on  what  they  term  the  sophisms  of  musty  philo- 
sophers. Consequently,  the  whole  Government  of 
the  Czae  must  be  pulled  down.  This  seems  rather 
like  asking  that  the  Queen  should  abdicate  in  order 
that  the  modern  side  at  Harrow  may  be  properly 
encouraged.  No  doubt  the  education  question  is  a 
difficult  one  for  the  Russian  Government.  Like  some 
other  of  the  difficulties  of  Russia,  this  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  premature  introduction  of  Western  ways. 
A  zeal  for  the  higher  education  seized  on  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  gradually 
discovered  that  no  one  knew  what  was  to  be  taught, 
who  was  to  teach  it,  or  what  those  who  received 
the  education  were  to  do  or  live  on  when  their 
training  was  supposed  to  be  finished.  In  the  same  way 
juries  were  introduced,  and  the  judges  were  told  that  the 
essence  of  the  institution  was  that  they  should  be  quite 
independent  of  the  Government.  The  injunction  was  taken 
so  literally  that  the  trials  became  proceedings,  not  in  which 
the  police  indicted  the  prisoners,  but  in  which  the  prisoners 
indicted  the  police.  Russia  is  a  very  young  nation,  and 
the  young  people  of  Russia  seem  to  be  of  a  fervid  tempera- 
ment ;  but  despotisms  do  not  crumble  under  the  touch  of 
hands  so  gentle  and  so  impotent. 


TURKEY. 

TWO  articles  on  Turkey,  published  respectively  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Contemporary  Eeview, 
contribute,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  a  knowledge 
rather  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question  than  of 
the  means  by  which  they  can  be  removed ;  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  two  writers  who  have  few  feelings  or  opinions 
in  common  should  agree  in  recommending  as  the  only 
hopeful  measure  the  revival  of  Midhat  Pasha's  Constitu- 
tion. The  writer  in  the  Contemporary,  who  describes 
himself  as  "An  Eastern  Statesman,"  is  bitterly  prejudiced, 
not  perhaps  against  the  Government  of  Constantinople 
which  deserves  his  strictures,  but  against  the  general 
Mahometan  population.  He  cannot  even  solicit  relief 
for  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  Bulgaria  without  striv- 


ing to  defeat  his  professed  object  by  asserting,  without 
a  shadow  of  reason,  that  many  of  them  were  concerned 
in  the  massacres  of  1876.  He  could  not  have  received 
any  proof  of  the  guilt  of  these  obscure  exiles  ;  and  he 
might  have  remembered  that  they  came  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country  from  that  in  which  the  outrages 
were  committed.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  denounce 
in  too  strong  language  the  corruption,  the  wickedness, 
and  the  folly  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  especially 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly  designated  as  the 
"  Palace  "  ;  but  incessant  vituperation  is  tiresome  and 
unprofitable,  and  the  "  Eastern  Statesman  "  always  seems, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  to  hold  the  English  Government 
in  some  indefinable  way  responsible  for  the  crimes  of 
Turkish  officials.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sultan 
and  his  Ministers  have  lately  assumed  a  defiant  or  in- 
solent attitude  towards  the  English  Ambassador.  The 
honour  conferred  on  the  Minister  of  Police  soon  after 
Sir  H.  Layaed  had  required  his  dismissal  was  a  gross 
and  deliberate  affront ;  and  the  Ministerial  newspapers 
of  Constantinople  have  been  instructed  to  use  language 
which  is  not  unlike  the  daily  declamation  of  the  journals 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Even  within  a  few  days 
the  Sultan  has  conferred  decoi'ations  on  the  Ulemas  who 
sentenced  a  Mussulman  to  death  for  assisting  a  missionary 
in  the  translation  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  For  the 
present,  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  appear  to  prefer  the 
patronage  of  Russia  to  the  friendship  of  England.  It  is  im- 
possible for  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  diplomatic 
details  to  judge  whether  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
representative  have  uniformly  adopted  the  most  prudent 
and  vigorous  course.  Political  opponents  who  are  inces- 
santly on  the  watch  to  discover  and  expose  their  failures 
wilfully  diminish  for  selfish  objects  the  influence  of  their 
country. 

The  writer  in  the  Contemporary,  though  he  carps  at  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  seems  to  dissent  still 
more  strongly  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Opposition.  He 
truly  says  that  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again  since 
the  Crimean  war,  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  Ministers, 
that  British  interests  demand  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  adds  that  no  serious 
effort  has  been  made  by  English  statesmen  of  either  party  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  Sultan's  edicts  in  favour  of 
the  Christians.  He  more  than  hints  at  the  expediency  of 
annexing  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  measure  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable  to  the  suffering  population.  It  is  nevertheless 
out  of  the  question  for  the  English  nation  to  undertake  a 
task  which  would  not  only  be  burdensome  in  itself,  but 
dangerous,  as  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  probably 
the  resistance  of  Russia  and  France.  Even  the  alternative 
measure  which  the  "  Eastern  Statesman "  apparently 
recommends  would  be  embarrassing  both  in  relation  to 
foreign  Powers  and  as  the  certain  occasion  of  violent 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  suggested  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  should  have  sent  an  expedition  to 
occupy  Smyrna,  and  that  he  should  have  announced  that 
it  would  be  retained  until  a  free  Parliament  had  met  at 
Constantinople.  Of  the  feeling  which  would  have  been 
produced  in  foreign  countries  by  such  an  enterprise  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  reference  to  the  statement 
of  the  same  writer  that  all  the  Consuls  at  Sofia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  Consul,  encouraged  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  in  his  unconstitutional  conduct  to  his 
first  Assembly.  The  confidence  reposed  in  England  by 
the  Turkish  people,  and  the  animosity  against  England 
sometimes  displayed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  are 
equally  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  English  policy 
has  been  uniformly,  though  not  always  wisely,  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  describes  himself  as  a  British  subject  who 
has  lived  much  abroad,  and  chiefly  in  the  East.  He 
professes  to  be  absolutely  without  political  bias,  and  he 
confirms  his  statement  by  impartial  criticism  of  the  errors 
which  he  attributes  to  both  parties.  He  says  that  to 
Englishmen  abroad  "  England  has  for  some  time  past 
"  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  ship  suddenly 
"  overtaken  by  a  storm,  in  which  one  half  of  the  crew 
"  were  doing  all  they  could  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of 
"  the  other  half  to  navigate  it,  thereby  bringing  out  into 
"  painful  relief  the  inexperience  and  want  of  nautical  skill  of 
"  the  latter."  It  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  discreditable 
to  sail  the  ship  unskilfully  than  deliberately  to  impede  the 
prosecution  of  the  voyage.  Like  the  "  Eastern  Statesman," 
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the  writer  believes  that  Turkish  subjects  of  all  denomina- 
tions would  gladly  accept  English  government.  He  con- 
fidently asserts  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  animosity  between 
Moslems  and  Christians,  though  he  is  inclined  to  draw  a 
strong  moral  distinction  between  them.  "  If  once  we 
"  could  get  rid  of  the  absurd  fiction  that  in  these  coun- 
f  tries  the  term  Christian  implies  a  follower  of  the  teach- 
"  iDg  of  Christ,  we  should  be  better  able  to  bestow  our 
"  sympathies  in  accordance  with  that  teaching  upon  those 
"  who  are  most  deserving  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
"  that,  in  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtue  in  his 
"  daily  life  is  concerned,  the  Moslem  is  in  every  way 
"  infinitely  superior  to  the  Christian  in  Turkey."  Of  the 
Bulgarian  agitation  and  its  consequences  the  writer  ex- 
presses a  strong  opinion.  "  Had  wise  counsels,  instead  of 
"  an  ignorant  impulsive  agitation,  prevailed  in  England  at 
"  this  time,  more  than  a  million  of  lives  would  have  been 
"  spared.  The  European  provinces  of  Turkey  would  not 
"  have  become  a  theatre  in  which  Bulgarian  atrocities 
"  were  repeated  again  and  again ;  and  Christian  nations 
"  would  not  have  been  responsible  for  an  amount  of  blood- 
"  shed,  spoliation,  and  consequent  misery,  unparalleled 
"in  the  annals  of  our  time."  "What,"  said  Napoleon 
to  Metternich,  "  are  a  million  of  lives  to  a  man  like 
me  ?  "  To  factious  philanthropy  also  a  million  of 
lives  form  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  main  con- 
tention of  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  is  that  the  re- 
maining framework  of  government  and  society  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  preserved.  As  the  substitution  of 
English  for  Turkish  rule  is  practically  impossible,  anarchy 
will  be  only  increased  and  accelerated  by  discrediting  exist- 
ing authority.  The  inveterate  corruption  of  Constantinople 
can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  write*',  only  be  counteracted  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliamentary  government.  When  the 
experiment  was  first  tried  by  Midhat  Pasha  under  unfa- 
vourable conditions,  few  foreigners  thought  that  Turkey 
contained  the  elements  of  a  representative  system ;  but  when 
the  Parliament  met,  the  members,  to  the  surprise  of  critical 
observers,  displayed  an  independent  spirit  which,  if  the  in- 
stitution had  been  maintained,  would  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  central  maladministration.  Like 
members  of  the  early  English  Parliaments,  the  representa- 
tives were  seriously  bent  on  the  redress  of  grievances  in 
the  various  districts  from  which  they  came  ;  and  if  the  war 
had  not  intervened,  and  if  Midhat  had  remained  in  office, 
his  Parliament  would  have  given  him  invaluable  support 
in  his  projects  of  rcfoi'm.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Russians  after  their  victory  insisted  on  the  discontinuance 
of  an  experiment  which  might  have  regenerated  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  It  is  unfortunately  improbable  that  the 
Sultan  will  at  any  time  consent  to  renounce  his  despotic 
power ;  and  the  objections  to  coercion,  though  it  would  be 
for  his  own  good,  are  not  to  be  surmounted. 

As  far  as  English  intervention  for  the  protection  of 
Eastern  populations  from  domestic  misgovernment  and 
external  cupidity  is  practicable,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  party  orators,  a 
generous  and  active  policy  is  on  the  whole  not  unpopular. 
Mr.  Cowen  lately  addressed  at  Newcastle  an  audience  of 
the  same  character  with  the  multitudes  who  applauded 
Mr.  Gladstone's  condemnation  of  foreign  policy  in  general, 
and  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  joyous  exposition  of  the  disasters 
which,  according  to  his  version  of  history,  had  befallen 
the  Government.  Mr.  Cowen's  constituents  well  knew 
that  he  was  no  supporter  of  the  present  Ministers,  and 
probably  they  would  have  applauded  a  denunciation  of  a 
policy  which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  was  that 
of  a  Conservative  Government ;  yet  they  listened  to  his 
bold  and  eloquent  vindication  of  the  national  position  of 
England  with  sympathy  and  unanimous  approval.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Cowen's  protest  against  the  attacks  on  the  Government 
with  his  own  assertion  that  the  present  Parliament  is 
more  deficient  in  independence  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
'  In  general  Parliamentary  independence  might  be  defined  as 
unwillingness  to  prefer  party  ties  to  public  duty.  As 
Mr.  Cowen  said,  thirty  or  forty  Liberal  members  have 
habitually  agreed  with  him  in  the  successive  stages  of  the 
Eastern  question.  He  added  that  several  more  would 
have  been  added  to  the  number  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  voted  by  ballot.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some 
able  members  of  the  Liberal  party  are  not  inclined  to 
liesce  in  the  issue  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Glad- 
e  and  his  docile  followers. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD'S  BUDGET. 

THE  first  Budget  of  the  new  London  School  Boai'd  has 
a  natural  interest  for  all  who  bore  any  part  in  the 
contest  of  last  November.  The  issue  most  frequently 
raised  at  that  election  was  the  issue  between  possible 
economy  and  alleged  extravagance,  and  the  calculations  of 
the  Board  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1881, 
are  the  first-fruits  of  the  reflections  brought  home  to  the 
members  by  their  recent  canvass  of  their  constituents.  The 
sum  of  these  calculations  is  that  a  rate  of  6\d.  in  the  pound 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Board,  being  an 
advance  on  the  rate  levied  during  the  current  year  of  about 
|cZ.  in  the  pound.  The  two  main  items  which  call  for  this 
increase  are  of  course  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
schools.  For  some  time  to  come  these  items  must  go  on  in- 
creasing. There  are  still  a  number  of  schools  to  be  built, 
and  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  receiving  instruction 
an  appreciable  percentage  still  manage  to  escape  it.  Even 
when  the  provision  of  schools  shall  have  completely  over- 
taken the  present  wants  of  London,  and  all  the  children  for 
whom  places  are  provided  shall  have  been  brought  to  oc- 
cupy them,  the  steady  increase  of  London  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  budgets  of  the  School  Board.  This,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  constitutes  the  best  answer  to  the 
charge  of  building  more  schools  than  are  necessary.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  a  school  here  and  there  is  not  full  and  not 
immediately  likely  to  be  full,  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
that  its  benches  will  long  remain  empty.  What  is  not 
wanted  to-day  will  be  wanted  to-morrow.  What  is 
superfluous  this  year  will  be  short  of  what  will  have 
to  be  provided  three  years  hence.  The  net  cost — the 
cost,  that  is,  after  allowing  for  the  Parliamentary  grant 
— per  child  during  the  current  year  has  been  36s.  nd., 
but  various  reductions  will  bring  it  down  next  year  to 
34s.  4<£  This  saving  has  been  effected  partly  by  reduc- 
ing the  teaching  staff,  and  partly,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  out  from  the  abridged  report  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's speech,  by  reducing  the  provision  of  books  and 
apparatus.  The  wisdom  of  both  these  economies  is 
perhaps  doubtful.  Probably,  however,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  whole  question  of  the  provision  of  teachers  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  Dui'ing  the  most  active  part  of  the 
School  Board's  existence  trade  has  been  depressed,  and 
the  labour  market  has  consequently  been  overstocked.  If, 
as  there  seems  reason  to  hope,  that  depression  has  passed 
away,  the  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds  will  greatly 
increase.  Hitherto  the  main  source  from  which  the 
teaching  staff  of  elementary  schools  has  been  recruited 
has  been  the  pupil  teachers;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
pupil  teachers  will  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers 
as  other  ways  open  in  which  parents  may  turn  their 
children's  labour  to  account.  It  is  possible  that  the 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  may  eventually  be  mainly 
taken  from  a  class  above  the  children  ordinarily  attending 
them.  Why,  for  example,  should  not  a'  boy  who  now 
leaves  a  middle-class  school  at  fifteen  go  at  once  to  a 
training  college  and  be  ready  in  two  or  three  years'  time 
to  take  the  place  of  an  assistant-teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  ?  He  would,  supposing  secondary  education  to  be 
properly  organized,  have  the  advantage  by  several  years  of 
an  ordinary  pupil-teacher,  and  might  therefore  begin  real 
work  at  an  earlier  age.  The  middle  classes  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  provide  their  sons  with  careers  than  the 
working  classes,  and,  as  things  go,  the  post  of  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  is  not  an  ill-paid  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  no  considerable  further  re- 
duction in  the  School  Board  estimates  can  at  present 
be  looked  for.  Reduction  in  one  direction  will  be 
more  than  balanced  by  growth  in  another.  At  the 
same  time  the  desire  for  keeping  down  expenditure  will 
remain,  and  the  temptation  to  gratify  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible will  remain  also.  The  danger  will  be  that  the 
methods  taken  to  gratify  it  will  involve  a  kind  of 
saving  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar  in  the  public 
service.  The  pennyworth  of  tar  is  an  economy  specially 
dear  to  official  minds.  It  is  the  one  point  in  which  ex- 
penditui'e  can  be  reduced,  and  this  fact  is  quite  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  other  fact  that,  if  it  is  reduced  at  this 
point,  the  money  which  will  still  have  to  be  spent  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  wasted.  The  main  lines  in  which  the 
outlay  of  the  London  School  Board  must  proceed  are 
marked  out  for  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  revision.  But 
the  efficient  working  of  these  main  lines  will  often  de- 
pend on  their  being  properly  fed  by  many  side 
outlays.    If  these  are  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  a  far- 
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thing  in  the  pound,  the  ratepayers  -will  be  the  richer  no 
doubt  by  that  amount ;  but  they  will  have  the  dissatis- 
faction of  finding  out  eventually  that  they  have  sustained 
a  far  more  than  proportionate  loss  in  the  value  they  re- 
ceive for  all  the  rest  of  the  money  spent.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  expenditure  can  be  effected 
without  a  more  than  corresponding  reduction  in  school 
efficiency.  When  the  Education  Act  was  under  discus- 
sion, a  great  deal  was  said  for  and  against  the  principle  of 
free  education,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  proved 
decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  arrangement.  The  im- 
portance of  making  parents  pay  for  their  children's 
schooling  wa3  maintained  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to 
that  of  making  them  pay  for  their  children's  food 
and  lodging.  As  not  unfrequently  happens,  as  soon 
as  the  principle  had  been  triumphantly  vindicated  in 
argument  it  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  in 
practice.  A  working  man  is  supposed  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  children,  but  the  sum  demanded 
from  him  bears  no  relation  either  to  the  cost  of  the 
article  or  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  it.  As  regards  the  cost 
of  the  article,  he  is  only  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  left  after  reckoning  the  Government  grant  and 
the  contributions  of  the  ratepayer.  In  London  alone,  the 
latter  amount  for  next  year  to  about  650,000/.,  and  to 
that  extent,  together  with  the  payments  made  by  the 
Education  Department,  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  is  gratuitous.  As  regards  the  parent's  ability 
to  pay  for  his  child's  education,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
measure  it.  At  a  given  school  each  child  pays  the  same 
fee,  which  is  usually  calculated  on  the  supposed  incomes 
of  the  poorest  class  among  the  parents. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  very  great  difficulties  which 
compulsory  education  imposes  in  the  way  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory arrangement.  All  we  say  is  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  parents  whose  children  are  now  receiving  a  partially 
gratuitous  education  in  School  Board  schools  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  pay  a  much  larger  fee  than  they  do.  The  only 
person  who  would  suffer  if  a  larger  fee  were  exacted  from 
them  would  be  the  publican.  They  would  have  so  much 
less  in  the  week  to  spend  on  drink,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
were  subjected  to  this  privation,  both  they  and  their 
families  would  be  all  the  better  for  it.  No  doubt  the  un- 
fortunate tendency  which  there  is  to  take  the  side  of  the 
parent  who  is  summoned  for  not  sending  his  child  to  school, 
and  the  equally  unfortunate  tendency  which  sometimes 
seems  to  lead  a  School  Board  officer  to  bully  the  wrong 
man,  would  interpose  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
exaction  of  really  adequate  fees.  But  when  the  Educa- 
tion Act  supplies  a  power  of  paying  or  remitting 
school  fees  in  cases  of  indigence,  we  fail  to  see  why 
the  average  fee  charged  should  not  be  larger  than 
at  present.  No  doubt  the  applications  to  be  excused 
from  paying  it  would  be  more  frequent;  but  if  a 
rigid  rule  were  laid  down  that,  where  the  father  was  in 
receipt  of  decent  wages,  the  payment  should  never  be  re- 
mitted, we  suspect  that  the  increase  of  expense  under  this 
head  would  be  very  much  less  than  people  suppose. 
At  all  events,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know 
that  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  fee  Avere 
paying  it,  while  those  who  had  a  fair  excuse  to  urge 
were  excused  from  paying,  than  to  know,  as  we  do 
now,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  children 
in  School  Board  schools  are  paying  not  only  less  than 
they  could  well  afford,  but  less  than,  down  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  School  Board  school  in  their  neighbourhood, 
they  were  paying  in  a  voluntary  school.  For  free  educa- 
tion resting  on  a  really  consistent  and  universal  basis 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said.  For  an  education  for 
which  the  parent  is  supposed  to  pay,  and,  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  extent  than  he  does  at  present,  could  pay, 
while  it  is  mainly  provided  by  the  taxpayers  and  the 
ratepayers,  there  is  extremely  little  to  be  said.  If  any 
considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  education  rate  in 
London,  it  must  be  by  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the 
principle  that  a  parent  is  bound,  when  he  has  the  means, 
to  supply  his  child  with  necessaries  and  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  them. 


M.  FERRY'S  BILL  AND  THE  SENATE. 
-jVj  EITHER  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  French 
i.1    Legislature  is  divided  upon  the  question  of  educa- 
tion seem  anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue. 
By  general  consent  the  battle  is  to  be  joined  upon  the 


7th  Clause  of  the  Bill  relating  to  superior  education.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  this  measure  was  passed  so  long 
ago  that  it  is  already  almost  forgotten.  Principles,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  must  yield  in  interest  to  persons,  and 
when  every  morning  brings  its  new  crop  of  dismissals  and 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  a  deputy  cannot  be 
expected  to  trouble  himself  much  about  a  Bill  which,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  already  an  old  story.  The 
Government,  however,  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
rather  more  zeal  for  their  own  legislation.  Delightful  as 
it  may  be  to  feel  that  the  7th  Clause  has  been  safely  navi- 
gated through  the  Lower  House,  this  pleasing  reflection 
must  be  a  little  dashed  by  the  consciousness  that  its  trials 
are  only  half  over.  It  has  to  pass  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and,  by  the  practice  of  most  Legisla- 
tures, it  should  have  been  taken  up  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  disposed  of  it.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Senate  have  not  even  yet  been  seised  of  it.  They 
have  debated  an  Education  Bill  indeed,  but  it  is  one 
that  excites  infinitely  less  popular  interest  than  that 
with  which  M.  Ferry's  name  is  especially  associated. 
So  far  as  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  measures  is 
concerned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  composition 
of  the  Educational  Council  ought  not  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  exclusion  of  the  non-recognized  religious 
orders  from  schools.  But  Bills  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  ratio  of  the  importance  attributed  to  them  quite 
as  much  as  in  that  of  the  importance  they  actually 
possess.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that,  if  the  7  th 
Clause  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities will  so  modify  their  teaching  arrangements 
that  schools  will  continue  to  be  taught  by  members  of 
religious  orders,  with  the  single  difference  that  the 
recognized  orders  will  concern  themselves  with  t<  I  - 
ing,  and  leave  the  non-recognized  orders  to  Cjarrjf 
on  charitable  works.  In  that  case  the  clause  will 
really  become — what  it  has  often  been  represented 
as  being — an  anti-Jesuit  clause  pure  and  simple.  Teach- 
ing will  be  given  as  now  by  religious  orders,  only  it 
will  not  as  now  be  given  by  the  religious  order  best  quali- 
fied to  give  it.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  7th  Clause  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose 
or  to  fall  short  of  it.  It  has  become  by  this  time  a  test 
question,  around  which  parties  are  forming  new  combina- 
tions that  may  hereafter  have  results  extending  beyond  the 
particular  controversy  which  has  given  rise  to  them. 
Frenchmen  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  convenient  word 
Republican  has  concealed  differences  of  opinion  as  deep 
and  as  irreconcilable  as  any  aroused  by  the  dispute  as  to 
the  form  of  government.  Men  who  take  opposite  sides 
upon  the  question  whether  the  State  or  the  parent  is  to 
choose  the  kind  of  instruction  a  child  shall  receive,  or 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Catholic  Church  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  French  institution,  or  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  be  banished  as  soon  as  may  be  and  kept  under  strict 
surveillance  until  it  can  be  got  rid  of,  may  in  the  end  dis- 
cover that  the  sympathies  which  bind  them  together  on 
matters  of  this  order  supply  a  more  real  ground  of  union 
than  more  directly  political  issues. 

One  cause  possibly  of  the  delay  in  bringing  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  before  the  Senate  is  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  strengthen  their  ranks  in  the  interval.  Life 
Senators  drop  off  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment command  a  majority,  though  a  small  one,  in  the 
Senate,  each  new  vacancy  gives  them  a  fresh  recruit. 
On  the  last  occasion  this  process  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  interrupted.  A  Life  Senator  had  to  be 
elected  in  place  of  M.  de  Montalivet,  but  the  Left 
no  longer  presented  a  united  front.  According  to  the 
arrangement  existing  between  the  several  groups  of  t lie 
party,  it  fell  to  the  turn  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  choose  the 
candidate  of  the  majority.  Their  choice  was  in  itself  an 
excellent  one.  Dr.  Broca  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  on  the  theory — perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  can 
be  devised  when  tradition  supplies  no  rule — that  t  e 
Second  Chamber  is  to  be  composed  of  eminent  men  of  all 
kinds,  he  had  a  very  good  claim  to  the  support  of  tbe 
united  Left.  But  passions  are  rising  too  high  to  allow  of 
any  arrangement  made  before  they  were  aroused  being 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Dr.  Broca  may  have  every  virtue 
under  heaven,  but  he  is  a  supporter  of  the  7th 
Clause,  and  to  an  influential  section  of  the  Left  Centre 
this  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  his  pretensions 
to  enter  a  political  Assembly.  About  twenty  Sena- 
tors, headed  by  M.  Dufauee  and  2d.  Jules  Simon, 
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brought  forward  a  candidate  of  tbeir  own,  to  whom 
the  Right  consented  to  give  their  votes.  At  the  first 
ballot  Dr.  Broca  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  majority, 
and  on  Thursday  a  second  vote  was  taken.  The  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  carrying  their  candidate,  but  not  with- 
out taking  extraordinary  pains.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Senate,  if  upon  every 
critical  division  they  have  to  recall  their  Ambassadors  from 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Switzerland.  By  doing  this  they 
managed  to  carry  Dr.  Broca  by  three  votes.  In  itself  this 
might  seem  conclusive  as  to  the  fate  of  the  7th  Clause. 
The  same  urgent  whip,  it  might  be  said,  will  again  be  issued, 
and  though  the  division  may  be  close,  it  will  be  decisive. 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  every  Senator  who 
voted  for  Dr.  Broca  can  be  trusted  to  vote  for  the  7th 
Clause.  The  circumstances  of  the  election  were  such  as 
may  well  have  indisposed  moderate  members  of  the  Left 
Centre  to  break  up  an  understanding  to  which  the  ex- 
treme Left  had  honourably  adhered  in  previous  contests. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better  if  full  notice  had  been 
given  of  the  intention  of  a  part  of  the  Left  Centre  not  to 
vote  with  their  party  in  future  elections,  and  if  the  time 
chosen  for  this  notice  to  take  effect  had  coincided  with  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  rota.  As  it  is,  the  members 
of  the  Extreme  Left  have  some  reason  to  complain  that 
the  Left  Centre  has  accepted  their  support  and  not  given 
its  own  in  return. 

The  importance  of  this  division  in  the  Left  Centre  is 
not  limited  to  the  particular  question  of  Dr.  Broca's  elec- 
tion. It  indicates  a  growing  inability  on  the  part  of  a 
particular  group  of  moderate  Republicans  to  work  any 
longer  with  the  Republican  party.  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  this  inability  should  now  be  beginning  to  show 
itself ;  it  rather  is  that  it  shoidd  not  have  shown  itself 
long  ago.  The  Left  Centre  and  the  Left  seem  every  day 
to  have  less  in  common  with  one  another.  The  one 
point  upon  which  they  cordially  agreed  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Republican  institutions,  and  now  that  Re- 
publican institutions  are  established  and  the  agreement 
as  to  their  merits  no  longer  counts  for  anything,  the 
Left  Centre  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  Government 
which  they  are  expected  to  support  is  one  with  which 
they  have  absolutely  no  sympathy.  The  Republic  as  it  is 
understood  by  men  like  M.  Jules  Ferry  is  not  the  Repub- 
lic as  understood  by  M.  Dufaure.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
Liberal  Republic.  It  aims  not  at  securing  freedom  for  all 
parties,  but  at  denying  freedom  to  all  parties  but  one. 
Instead  of  throwing  the  doors  of  the  Republic  wide 
open,  its  apparent  object  is  to  shut  them  close.  The 
more  Frenchmen  can  bo  left  outside  the  better  those 
inside  are  pleased.  A  Republic  in  which  they  had  to 
live  on  equal  terms  with  their  fellow-counti'ymen  of  op- 
posite parties  would,  for  them,  be  little  better  than 
a  monarchy.  They  like  not  to  defeat  their  adver- 
saries merely,  but  to  crush  them — not  to  prevent  them 
from  overthrowing  the  Republic,  but  to  taste  something 
of  the  bitterness  of  life  under  a  Republic.  This  temper 
of  mind  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  anticipations  enter- 
tained and  held  out  by  the  Left  Centre  at  the  time  when 
it  exercised  a  controlling  voice  in  the  RejDublican  councils. 
The  great  mistake  committed  by  the  moderate  Republi- 
cans has  been  in  acquiescing  without  remonstrance  in  the 
change  which  has  been  going  on.  That  error  has  been 
due  to  the  mistaken  views  of  conciliation  which  led  M. 
Waddington  and  M.  Leon  Say  to  think  that  wrong 
measures  became  right  if  they  were  carried  by  the  right 
men.  If  a  year  ago  these  two  politicians  had  retired  from 
the  Ministry  rather  than  accept  M.  Ferry's  Education 
Bill,  the  Left  Centre  would  by  this  time  have  exercised  a 
controlling  voice  in  the  Senate,  instead  of,  as  now,  being 
divided  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  united.  But,  though  wiser  counsels  have  been 
listened  to  late  and  partially,  it  is  something  that  they  should 
have  gained  a  hearing.  Though  it  is  only  the  first  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  Republican  Opposition,  it  is 
better  than  no  step  at  all. 


RAKING  UP  GEIEVANCES. 

THE  fact  that  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl  should,  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  of  this  month,  have  written 
an  article  on  "  Forgotten  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question," 
may  not  seem  in  itself  a  very  important  one.  Mr.  MacColl 
is  a  man  of  an  active  pen,  as  well  as  of  other  active  qualities, 


and  his  articles  are  proportionately  many.  But  atatime  when 
political  excitement  is  increasing,  and  when  it  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  already  directed  towards  Irish  matters, 
it  may  seem  a  little  surprising  that  any  one  should 
endeavour  to  recall  "forgotten"  aspects  of  the  inter- 
minable "  question."  True,  there  are  some  such  aspects 
which  might  not  without  advantage  be  recalled,  such 
as  the  perpetual  disunion  of  the  Irish  among  them- 
selves, the  political  incapacity  which  they  have  more 
than  once  evinced,  and  so  forth.  But  these  are  by 
no  means  the  aspects  to  which  Mr.  MacColl  invites 
his  readers'  attention.  These  are  simply  the  old  accu- 
sations of  English  tyranny,  the  forgetting  of  which  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  want  of  reminder  in  the  most 
picturesque  terms  on  the  part  of  Irish  politicians.  At  a 
moment  when  the  actual  distress  in  Ireland,  the  lawless 
agitation  which  Mr.  Parnell  began  last  summer  beyond 
the  Channel  and  is  now  continuing  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  relations  of  the  English  Home  Rulers  with  some 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  are  making  the  question  of 
Ireland  a  hot  and  almost  a  burning  one,  Mr.  MacColl 
thinks  it  well  to  recapitulate  the  old  tyrannical  legislation 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cruelties  of  the  Elizabethan 
commanders,  the  enormities  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  re- 
strictions once  imposed  on  Irish  commerce,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  his  Eirenicon ;  his  contribution  to  the  settlement 
of  a  vexed  and  difficult  problem.  The  party  which  calls 
itself  Irish  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  injuries  which  it 
has  to  revenge,  so  Mr.  MacColl  is  good  enough  to  put  in 
a  reminder.  The  debate  is  already  so  unirnpassioned  and 
conducted  with  such  an  absence  of  feeling,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Coll feels  constrained  to  add  a  little  fire  and  life  to  it. 

We  shall  not  attribute  to  the  author  of  this  mischievous 
article  the  important  position  of  an  Eminence  grise ;  but  he 
may  possibly  be  allowed  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  politics  of  the  last  few  years  to  possess  some  of 
the  functions  and  peculiarities  of  a  stoimry  petrel.  A 
certain  very  famous  passage  of  Greek  oratory  characterises, 
not,  if  we  remember  aright,  very  complimentarily,  the 
persons  who  make  themselves  busy  and  obvious  in  times 
of  public  danger  and  difficulty.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  may  have  been  noticed  perhaps  in  modern  times,  and 
philosophic  observers  may  have  admired  the  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  which  manifests  itself  whenever  a 
Church  is  to  be  disestablished,  a  difficult  question  between 
the  outlines  of  bean-stacks  and  human  bodies  to  be 
settled,  a  new  alliance  between  Home  Rulers  and  Liberals 
to  be  negotiated.  Certainly  it  is  singular  to  find,  in  anarticle 
where  it  has  no  conceivable  fitness,  a  long  citation  from 
a  speech  of  a  Conservative  member  denouncing  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  Mr.  MacColl's  argument  is,  to  do  him 
justice,  quite  consistent  from  the  first,  though  it  may  be 
occasionally  diversified  by  such  digressions  as  this.  It  is 
not  a  new  one ;  it  is  not,  even  in  strict  literalness,  a  true 
one  ;  and  it  may  be  left  to  all  impartial  judges  to  decide 
whether  it  is  fair.  It  simply  comes  to  this  : — In  time 
past  England  has  done  great  wrongs  to  Ireland  ;  therefore 
in  time  present  England  ought  to  concede  everything  to 
Irish  demands.  To  the  feeble  folk  who  point  to  the 
enormous  reforms,  concessions,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be 
called,  of  the  last  fifty  years,  Mr.  MacColl  has  his  answer 
at  once.  These  are  only  instalments,  and  quite  insufficient 
instalments.  Indeed,  by  an  ingenious  misuse  of  language, 
he  contrives  to  minimize  even  such  an  admission  as  this. 
The  Land  Act,  he  said,  was  passed  to  secure  to  the 
occupier  "  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his  capital  and  toil." 
Clearly,  if  this  fruit  was  already  legitimate,  no  thanks 
are  due  to  those  who  made  it  legal.  At  any  rate,  says 
our  author,  the  Irish  are  still  unhappy.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  because  they  are  unreasonable  ;  but 
Mr.  MacColl  assures  us,  on  the  respectable  authority 
of  Sir  John  Davys,  that  it  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
"There  is  no  people,"  says  this  authority,  "that  doth 
"  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish, 
although  it  be  against  themselves."  We  fancy  that  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries  the  last  clause  has 
somewhat  lost  its  validity,  but  this  is  a  trifle.  Mr. 
MacColl  soon  gets  into  his  main  line  of  attack,  and 
this  is,  as  we  have  said,  simply  a  reiteration  of  the 
worst  charges  against  England  that  he  can  pick  out  of 
Irish  history  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Not  merely  direct  cruelty, 
but  all  the  incidents  of  military  operations,  such  as 
famine,  are  made  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  very  ample  vengeance  whicn.  the  native 
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Irish  took  more  than  once  is  barely  alluded  to,  and  then 
(with  the  help  of  Burke)  dismissed  as  "provoked." 
It  is  also  needless  to  say  that  no  hint  is  given 
of  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  worst  barbarities  and  the  worst  enactments 
were  due,  not  in  any  sense  to  England,  but  simply  to  the 
fratricidal  rage  of  Irishmen  against  Irishmen.  Mr.  Mac- 
Coll's readers  will  look  equally  in  vain  for  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fact  that,  bad  as  the  repressive  policy  of 
England  towards  Irish  trade  undoubtedly  was  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  simply  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the 
period,  which  almost  any  other  country  would  have  pur- 
sued towards  a  dependency,  even  if  that  dependency  had 
not  been  a  constant  trouble  and  drain.  Such  reflections 
as  this  are  not  in  this  writer's  way.  He  is  concerned 
merely  to  pick  out  the  plums  of  past  tyranny  and  exhibit 
them.  He  does  indeed  remark  on  the  encouraging  fact 
that  "  Irish  disaffection  has  retired  step  by  step  before 
"  English  justice."  It  might  possibly  strike  some  people  that 
Irish  disaffection,  if  not  at  the  present  very  obvious  in  its 
usual  form,  is  somewhat  busily  engaged  in  the  tempting 
occupation  of  expropriating,  or  endeavouring  to  expro- 
priate, its  landlords.  You  cannot  expect  people  to  do 
several  things  at  the  same  time.  Yet  an  anthology  might 
be  made  from  the  speeches  of  Irish  orators  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  which  would  not,  we  think,  in  any 
country  but  England  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the 
"  retirement  of  disaffection." 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  bandy  words  with 
Mr.  MacColl  as  to  the  particular  historical  facts  which 
he  mentions  in  his  article.  We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to 
think  that,  though  no  just  and  instructed  Englishman  can 
exactly  be  proud  of  the  relations  of  this  country  with  its 
sister  island,  we  have  of  late  years  been  rather  too  prone 
to  accept  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  crimes  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  this  respect.  But  even  supposing  that  the  ex- 
treme theory  of  our  ancestors'  guilt  be  true,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  consequence  which  is  sometimes  drawn  from  it 
follows.  For  an  entire  generation,  we  might  almost  say  for 
two  entire  genei'ations,  no  one  who  pretends  to  historical 
accuracy  or  fairness  will  say  that  Ireland  has  been  under 
any  artificial  or  external  disadvantage  as  regards  Great 
Britain.  If  she  has  no  manufactures,  it  is  now  entirely  her 
own  fault.  If  her  people  are  in  many  cases  poor  and 
miserable,  so  are  improvident  agricultural  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  Only  rigid  thrift  and  self-denial,  like  that  of 
the  French,  can  secure  small  owners  or  small  occupiers 
against  occasional  distress,  unless  (as  in  the  often  and 
most  ignorantly  quoted  case  of  the  Channel  Islands)  their 
profits  are  largely  supplemented  from  other  sources.  If 
the  capital  which  might  make  Ireland  fertile,  or,  by  means 
of  manufactures,  supply  her  want  of  fertility  in  parts,  is 
driven  away,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  The  fault  of  the 
wickedness  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  generals,  or  the  fault  of 
the  incurable  delusions  of  the  Irish  peasantry  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  ?  All  these  things  being  so,  the  raking 
up  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  inflammatory 
and  mischievous.  Perhaps,  indeed,  those  who  resort  to  it 
are  as  careless  of  logic  as  they  are  of  the  laws  of  respect- 
able political  controversy.  The  reckless  assertions  of  Mr. 
Paexell  in  his  American  tour  are  not  much  more  than  on  a 
par  with  these  revivals  of  old  stories,  and  what  they  lose  in  ac- 
curacy of  fact  they  gain  in  logic.  For  if  women  and  children 
had  actually  been  shoe  down  by  the  Mayo  process-servers 
at  this  time  of  day,  there  would  certainly  be  a,  prima  facie 
case  against  England.  Supposing  that  massacres  and  out- 
rages were  committed  two  centuries  ago,  the  connexion 
between  this  fact  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  would 
still  be  impalpable  and  invisible.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  object  is  the  same,  and  an  old  one.  Atrocities  at  any 
price  ;  historical  and  actual  atrocities,  if  possible  ;  but  in 
any  case,  atrocities.  Stories  of  cannibalism  and  suicide, 
and  of  terrible  penalties  imposed  or  proposed  upon  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  may  be  absolutely  nihil  ad  rem,  but  they  will 
serve  to  influence  a  people  inflammable  and  ignorant  beyond 
most  people,  and  perhaps  to  excite  some  sentimental  and 
illogical  Englishmen  as  well.  There  is  another  obvious 
consequence.  They  will  not  only  do  this,  but  they  may 
too  easily  lead  to  reprisals.  The  story  of  1641,  of  the 
siege  of  Derry  and  the  methods  employed  to  reduce  it,  of 
the  wild  deeds  of  that  truly  "  Mad  "  Parliament,  the  last 
Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.,  is  as  open  to  intemperate 
Irish  Tories  as  Mr.  MacColl's  arsenal  of  antiquated 
horrors  is  o^en  to  him.     Now  that  the  Liverpool  con- 


test has  made  Irish  politics  more  prominent  than  ever  in 
English  elections,  this  fact  opens  out  a  very  pretty 
prospect.  Give  the  electioneering  historian  a  good 
library,  or  even  half-a-dozen  well-known  books,  abstract 
from  him  any  lingering  sense  of  logic  and  decency,  and  it 
will  be  hard  if  some  spirited  appeals  cannot  be  concocted. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  temper  which  such  argumenta- 
tions is  likely  to  induce  for  the  discussion  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  problems  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  perplexity  need  hardly  be  further  insisted  on.  We  have 
had,  indeed,  but  too  vivid  experience  of  its  working  in  the 
last  few  years.  Transfer  the  tactics  from  Bulgaria  to 
Ireland  ;  confuse  the  circumstances  of  half-a-dozen  dif- 
ferent centuries,  and  point  the  moral  that  "  ask  and  have  " 
is  the  only  proper  course  for  a  people  so  burdened  with 
sins  as  the  English  to  pursue  towards  a  people  so  laden 
with  wrongs  as  the  Irish.  Such  it  would  appear  is 
the  mot  d'ordre  implied  in  Mr.  MacColl's  article :  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  and  by  whom  it  will  be  obeyed 
or  openly  pronounced. 


A  CRUEL  SPORT. 

THE  managers  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  the  public 
for  whose  peculiar  tastes  they  cater  bear  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  "  corner  men"  of  whom  we  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  last  week.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
latter  gentry  is  the  skill  with  which  they  inflict  every  con- 
ceivable injury,  and  yet  stop  short  of  taking  life.  They 
reduce  their  victims  to  insensibility,  they  break  their  limbs, 
they  knock  out  their  teeth,  they  go  as  near  murdering 
them  as  a  prudent  regard  for  their  own  safety  will  allow. 
But  they  hardly  ever  pass  this  limit.  Long  practice  has 
taught  them  where  to  pause ;  and  though  they  will  go 
on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  forbidden  ground,  they 
almost  always  manage  to  stop  short  of  it.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  happens  at  the  Aquarium  and  other  such 
places.  The  chief  advertised  amusement  is  usually 
an  exhibition  which  has  no  merit  whatever  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  is  attended  with  appreciable  and  visible 
danger  to  the  performer,  and  yet  that  the  performer 
usually  comes  out  of  it  alive.  Whether  we  ought  to  add, 
and  that  the  performer  is  a  woman,  is  not  clear.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Zazels  and  the  Z^eos  who  have  of  late  be- 
come a  constant  element  in  a  music-hall  entertainment  are 
women  ;  but  this  may  be  attributable  to  other  causes  than 
the  public  indifference  to  male  danger.  The  chance  of 
seeing  a  man  fall  violently  on  the  ground  and  taken  up  all  but 
dead  might  perhaps  draw  as  large  a  crowd  as  the  same 
cheering  probability  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  The  reason 
whymanagers  prefer  to  put  women's  lives  in  peril  may  either 
be  that  they  think  there  are  too  many  women  in  the 
woi'ld,  or  that  they  can  be  had  more  cheaply,  or  that  they 
are  less  troublesome  to  train,  or  that  they  are  willing  to 
come,  while  men  are  not.  The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  women  far  oftener  than  men 
are  to  be  seen  risking  their  lives  to  give  pleasure  to  a 
crowd  which  is  too  brutalized  to  care  for  any  less  stimu- 
lating amusement. 

Some  three  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  One  Z.EO, 
"  the  flying  trapeziste,"  was  advertised  to  execute  a  feat 
called  the  "  Balista  flight,"  the  point  of  which  consisted  in 
the  performer's  being  shot  from  a  box  by  a  powerful  spring, 
under  the  impulse  of  which  she  was  to  make  several 
evolutions  and  then  descend  into  a  net.  In  one  of  the 
rehearsals  Zmo  struck  her  head  against  a  projecting  iron, 
and  fell  into  the  net  senseless  and  streaming  with  blood. 
In  speaking  of  this  accident  we  said  that,  after  what  had 
happened,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  "  Balista  flight " 
being  actually  performed.  In  this  respect  we  under- 
rated the  zeal  of  the  British  manager.  Possibly  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  it  was  not  performed.  But,  if  so, 
others  were  ready  to  rush  in  where  the  directors  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  feared  to  tread.  The  "  Balista  flight,"  or 
something  closely  resembling  it,  has  been  performed  at  the 
Aquarium,  and  on  Saturday  the  waiting  public  were  grati- 
fied by  the  accident  which  they  had  presumably  hoped  to 
see.  The  cause  of  the  accident  this  time  was  not  a  pro- 
jecting iron,  but  the  over-strength  of  the  spring  by  which 
the  performer  is  shot  out  of  the  box.  Zxo  was  sent  for- 
ward with  so  much  force  that  she  broke  through  the  net 
placed  to  receive  her,  and  struck  the  ground  beneath  with 
a  crash  which,  according  to  one  account,  "  was  heard  all 
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"  over  the  building."  This  must  have  been  a  moment  of 
ratense  delight  to  the  spectators.  They  had  not  paid  their 
money  for  nothing.  The  appearance  of  Z^eo  when  she  was 
taken  up  was  admirably  calculated  to  give  them  subdued  but 
keen  satisfaction.  The  same  account  states  that  when  she 
was  taken  up  "  one  side  of  her  face  appeared  to  bo  black 
"  with  extravasated  blood ;  the  teeth  projected  through  her 
"  cheek ;  her  body  was  quivering  in  the  most  violent 
"  manner ;  she  was  perfectly  unconscious."  This  was 
something  to  be  seen  for  a  shilling,  with  a  small  extra 
charge  for  a  reserved  seat.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
the  public,  absorbed  perhaps  in  the  spectacle  before  them, 
seem  not  to  have  called  for  the  directors,  or  shown  any 
appreciation  of  their  skill  in  providing  so  delightful  an 
entertainment.  It  is  true  that  the  manager  has  since 
written  to  the  newspapers  to  say  that  Zjeo  "received  no 
"  injury  beyond  a  slight  shaking."  But  is  there  anything 
in  this  really  inconsistent  with  the  other  account  which 
we  have  quoted  ?  Extravasated  blood,  though  disfiguring 
for  the  time,  is  not  a  permanent  injury ;  the  teeth  which 
projected  through  her  cheek  may  have  been  painlessly  re- 
moved ;  and  temporary  unconsciousness  is  a  not  unfrequent 
accompaniment  of  that  "slight  "  concussion  of  which  the 
medical  certificate  speaks.  It  is  also  stated  that  she 
only  just  missed  hitting  the  girders.  Had  she  done  so, 
it  is  not  likely  that  she  would  now  be  alive  ;  but  it  is  here 
that  the  good  luck  of  music-hall  managers  and  corner 
men  is  so  conspicuously  seen.  If  ZiEO  had  been  killed,  a 
means  of  earning  money  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  even  if  no  more  unpleasant  consequences  had 
followed.  As  long  as  the  managers  stop  short  of  homi- 
cide, the  Hojie  Secretary  does  not  seem  to  care  by  how 
little  they  clear  it. 

The  especial  degradation  of  the  taste  to  which  these  ex- 
hibitions minister  is  that  there  is  no  skill,  properly  so  called, 
in  Zmo's  performance.  If  she  had  been  trained  to  take  ex- 
traordinary leaps  by  sheer  muscular  agility,  there  might 
have  been  some  excuse  for  the  interest  excited  by  her 
feats.  The  muscular  prowess  of  a  highly-trained  athlete 
is  at  all  events  a  less  offensive  exhibition  than  the  spectacle 
of  a  woman  being  shot  from  a  machine  in  the  working  of 
which  she  is  a  nearly  passive  instrument.  For  any  really 
gymnastic  skill  that  is  required,  the  feat  might  as  well  be 
performed  by  a  doll ;  and  the  reason  why  no  one  would  go 
to  see  it  if  a  doll  were  the  performer  is  simply  that,  if  a 
doll  were  sent  too  far,  it  is  only  wax  and  stuffing  that 
would  be  injured,  and  not  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  interest  taken  in  entertainments  such  as 
this  suggests  a  very  easy  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  all  gymnastic  feats  in  which 
the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  machinery  should 
be  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  many 
dangerous  leaps  may  be  taken  by  muscular  strength 
alone,  but  the  physical  powers  necessary  for  their  per- 
formance do  afford  some  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the 
performer.  A  gymnast  has  of  necessity  all  his  wits  about 
him,  and,  if  he  falls,  he  falls  with  less  violence  and  with 
greater  faculty  of  breaking  the  force  of  his  descent.  At 
ali  events,  the  prohibition  which  has  been  suggested  would 
meet  the  worst  class  of  cases,  while  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  permissible  and 
non-permissible  exhibitions.  It  is  impossible  to  forbid 
the  performance  of  gymnastic  feats  generally,  and  very 
hard  to  say  where  the  danger  of  such  feats  becomes  ex- 
cessive. But  exhibitions  in  which  the  motive  force  is 
supplied  by  machinery  are  not  gymnastic  feats  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  experience  has  supplied 
abundant  reason  why  they  should  be  singled  out  for 
special  prohibition. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

SINCE  most  of  the  great  public  schools  have  ceased  to  regard 
teaching  as  their  principal  function,  and  have  devoted  them- 
selves rather  to  getting  rid  of  those  who  cannot  learn  without  being 
taught,  the  work  of  preparatory  schools  has  acquired  an  increased 
importance  which  is  perhaps  more  fully  recognized  by  the  public 
schools  themselves  than  by  the  public  at  large.  Each  of  the  more 
important  of  our  great  schools  has  connected  more  or  les3  closely 
■with  itself  several  private  establishments,  kept  very  often  by  men 
-who  have  been  assistant-masters  at  the  school,  and  have  retired 
on  account  of  the  greater  profits  and  more  independent  position  of 
»,  private  schoolmaster ;  and  we  know  of  one  case  in  which  a 
master  actually  on  the  staff  of  a  public  school  is  also  proprietor  of 
;*  preparatory  school.    Such  establishments  have  the  advantage  of 


being  recommended  by  the  authorities  of  the  parent  school,  and 
iu  return  they  are  conducted,  so  far  as  may  be,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  with  the  same  traditions.  They  adopt  the  customs,  the 
slang,  and  the  aifectations  which  go  to  establish  what  is  known  as 
the  "  public  school  tone,"  and  in  fact  leave  little  for  the  great  school 
to  do  but  to  take  credit  for  a  boy's  success  if  he  is  clever  and 
industrious,  or  to  superannuate  him  if  he  is  not.  Of  those  schools 
which  are  not  specially  connected  with  any  one  public  school, 
there  are  various  classes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  dames' 
schools,  which  seem  to  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disfavour  of  late 
years.  Our  own  memories  of  them  consist  of  beingalternately  petted 
and  bullied  by  governesses  of  doubtful  learning  and  uncertain 
temper,  of  being  encouraged  to  "tell  tales  "  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, of  false  quantities  firmly  established  in  one's  mind  to  be  un- 
learned afterwards  with  much  pain,  mental  and  physical,  and  of  a 
certain  "  Guide  to  General  Knowledge,"  written  on  the  alphabetical 
principle,  which  included  Alexandria,  anatomy,  and  apples  in  one 
lesson,  and  proceeded  from  the  constituent  elements  of  soap  to  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  St.  Petersburg. 

No  doubt  the  best,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  successful,  of 
private  schoolmasters  are  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  education 
because  they  have  a  real  liking  for  it,  and  after  gaining,  as  assist- 
ants, some  experience  of  teaching,  and  of  the  requirements,  mental 
and  physical,  of  young  boys,  establish  a  school  of  their  own.  Such 
men  have  served,  as  it  were,  their  apprenticeship,  and  take  rank  as 
professional  teachers.  After  them  come  amateurs,  as  they  may  be 
called,  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Sometimes  a  country  rector 
with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands  advertises  for  one  or  two  boys 
"  to  educate  with  his  own."  He  happens  to  receive  several  answers 
to  his  advertisement,  and  so  becomes  a  schoolmaster  by  accident. 
He  is  probably  fond  of  boys,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  gather  them  round  him  ;  probably,  also,  he  is  a  scholar, 
and  he  may  inspire  in  his  pupils  a  genuine  taste  for  learning,  and  a 
scholarly  habit  of  mind  which  they  might  not  have  acquired  at  a 
regular  school ;  but  he  lacks  method  and  precision,  and  his  pupils 
are  more  apt  to  gain  than  to  reproduce  information ;  they  suffer,  too, 
from  want  of  friction  against  other  boys,  and  are  not  well  titted 
for  what  seems,  after  all,  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  a  boy's  existence 
— competitive  examination.  Sometimes  a  curate  at  a  fashionable 
sea-side  town,  having  established  a  "  connexion "  among  the  re- 
gular frequenters  of  the  place,  is  tempted  to  exchange  his  small 
stipend  for  the  profits  of  a  private  school.  The  scholarship  which 
barely  gained  him  a  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  quite  insufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  an  assistant-mastership  even  when  fresh  in  his 
memory,  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  He  has  had  no  experi- 
ence of  teaching,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  ways,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  boys.  But  he  has  one  qualification  supreme  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  class  of  British  parents — he  is  a  clergyman,  and  can 
cover  his  ignorance  of  all  educational  matters  by  the  breadth  of 
his  broadcloth  and  the  height  of  his  doctrine.  If  his  pupils  seem 
to  make  little  progress  in  learning,  at  least  their  principles  are  un- 
impeachable ;  and  possibly  their  parents  fondly  cherish  the  idea 
that  a  public  school  will  supply  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge later  on.  If  such  a  man  succeeds,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  in  his  undertaking,  he  may  perhaps  ultimately  become  a  good 
schoolmaster ;  but  he  qualifies  himself  for  his  new  profession  at 
the  expense  of  his  first  pupils,  and  at  best  he  is  likely  to  convert 
many  a  promising  boy  into  that  worst  of  all  prigs,  the  religious 

prig-  . 

Id  estimating  the  value  of  the  various  steps  in  a  boy's  bringing- 
up,  and  their  respective  influence  on  his  character,  the  period 
which  he  spends  at  a  preparatory  school  is  generally  disregarded 
in  a  most  unaccountable  way.  A  boy  whose  parents  are  in  a 
position  to  give  him  a  public  school  education  is  generally  sent  to 
a  preparatory  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  or  even  earlier  if  his 
parents  consider  him  "  ready  "  to  go ;  which  means,  according  to 
an  experienced  schoolmaster  of  our  acquaintance,  that  he  has  re- 
belled against  the  nursery  authorities  and  kicked  the  governess's 
shins.  He  remains  till  thirteen  or  fourteen,  quite  as  long,  on  the 
average,  as  he  stays  at  his  public  school  afterwards,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  the  question  his  chance  of  being  "  superannuated." 
During  this  period  he  is  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  head- 
master ;  his  physical  and  mental  character  are  made  a  subject  of 
careful  observation,  he  is  taught  generally  in  a  class  consisting  of 
from  eight  to  ten  boys,  instead  of  a  form  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  and 
in  consequence  he  receives  an  amount  of  individual  attention  which 
cannot  be  given  in  a  public  school,  but  which  experience  shows 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  nineteen  boys  out  of 
twenty.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  influence  which  a  master  of 
strong  character  may  exercise  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  at  this 
stage  of  their  career,  when  they  are  even  more  open  to  impressions 
than  in  their  public-school  days,  and  when  their  relations  with  their 
master  are  so  much  closer.  At  this  period  the  influence  of  the  master 
is  not  diminished  by  the  admiration  felt  by  younger  boys  in  a 
public  school  for  the  captain  of  the  cricket  Eleven,  or  the  winner 
of  the  mile  race  ;  and  the  excessive  athleticism  which  is  lamented 
by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  has  not  yet  arisen,  except  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  schools  already  referred  to,  which  are  practically  attached 
to  a  public  school.  In  these,  no  doubt,  the  pupils  regard  them- 
selves as  already  belonging,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  great  school, 
its  heroes  as  their  heroes,  and  its  games  as  their  games.  Another 
advantage  in  the  teaching  of  a  private  over  that  of  a  public  school 
is  that  it  can  be  conducted  with  greater  unity  of  method.  The 
assistant-masters  are  persons  of  less  consideration,  and  generally 
lack  that  magnificent  arrogance  which  has  on  one  or  two  notable 
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occasions  appeared  as  a  prominent  characteristic  of  a  public  school- 
master. They  are  more  dependent  on  their  chief,  who  is  also 
their  employer  and  paymaster;  he  can  with  perfect  propriety 
change  his  masters  for  reasons  which  would  be  considered  too 
(/fight  in  a  public  school,  and  can  thus  ensure  the  boys  being 
tausrht  after  the  manner  which  he  considers  best.  Probably  the 
reason  why  the  preparatory  departments  which  some  of  the  great 
schools  have  established  have  not  been  altogether  successful  is 
that  the  forms  are  too  large— often  as  large  as  those  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  school— and  that  therefore  the  idle  majority,  instead 
of  being  made  to  work,  as  in  a  small  school,  are  punished  for  not 
working,  which  is  a  very  different  matter,  though  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  method  which  can  be  adopted  when  a  master  has  under 
bis  care  more  boys  than  he  can  really  attend  to.  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  of  one  or  two  cases  in  which  parents  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  their  sons  from  a  "junior  department,"  and 
place  them  in  a  preparatory  school,  before  they  were  lit  to  begin 
their  career  in  a  public  school  proper.  The  same  inefficiency  may 
be  noticed  sometimes  in  overgrown  private  schools  from  the  same 
cause,  and  perhaps  the  principle  maybe  laid  down  that  the  number 
in  a  preparatory  school  should  in  no  case  exceed  fifty;  for  it  is 
difficult,  and  even  impossible,  for  the  head-master  to  exercise  due 
personal  supervision  over  a  larger  number.  Moreover,  among 
forty  or  fifty  boys  whose  ages  vary  from  nine  to  fourteen,  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of  sufficiently  equal 
attainments  to  work  in  the  same  class.  If  the  numbers^  are 
doubled,  so  probably  is  the  size  of  the  classes ;  for  the  proprietor 
is  not  likely  to  pay  two  masters  for  doing  the  work  which  might 
be  entrusted  to  one. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  private  school  is, 
before  all  things,  a  commercial  speculation,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  that  man  will  succeed  best,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
who  can  offer  the  strongest  inducements  to  his  customer  the 
British  parent.  The  competition  thus  created  is  healthy  only  so 
far  as  the  British  parent  is  a  fit  judge  of  what  is  good  for  his 
children.  There  are  no  doubt  some  few  parents  who  have  the 
good  sense  to  believe,  when  they  send  their  sons  to  a  man  of  repu- 
tation as  a  successful  teacher,  that  he  is  better  qualified  than 
they  are  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  capacity  and  to  conduct 
their  education  ;  and  of  course  there  are  some  men  who  possess  to 
a  greater  degree  than  others  the  power  of  inspiring  this  con- 
fidence. But  education,  like  literature  and  politics,  is  a  subject 
which  every  one  flatters  himself  that  he  understands  quite  as  well 
as  its  professors;  and,  beside  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
rational  men  may  entertain  without  peril  to  their  reputation  for 
common  sense,  there  are  those  ridiculous  prejudices  of  the  ignorant 
which  a  wider  and  fuller  education  may  eventually  get  rid  of,  and 
from  which  no  one  suffers  more  than  a  schoolmaster.  Serious  ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  the  use  of  Oolenso's  Arithmetic  on 
account  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  its  author.  The  business  or  pro- 
fession of  other  boys'  parents  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  some  worthy 
people ;  the  religious  beliefs,  not  merely  of  the  head-master  and  his 
assistants,  but  of  the  cook  and  the  shoeblack,  are  carefully  in- 
quired into  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  boy  was 
withdrawn  from  a  school  where  he  was  making  excellent  pro- 
gress because  his  schoolfellows  called  him  "  Ginger,"  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair.  However,  the  comparative  refinement  of  the 
epithet  ultimately  had  its  reward.  The  boy  was  sent  to  an- 
other school,  and  his  mother  soon  afterwards  wrote  and  asked 
his  former  master  to  take  him  back  again.  Bad  as  "Ginger"  was, 
"  Carrots  "  was  worse.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  boy 
was  an  only  child.  Beside  the  extremes  of  eccentricity,  which 
are  happily  exceptional,  the  master  must  reconcile  the  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  ideas  which  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost 
every  case.  He  must  propitiate  the  Spartan  father  without 
alienating  the  anxious  mother.  He  provides  a  gymnasium,  but 
places  a  feather  bed  under  the  horizontal  bar ;  if  he  builds  a 
swimming  bath,  he  keeps  the  temperature  up  to  60  degrees  and 
the  depth  down  to  3  feet  6.  He  perhaps  winks  at  a  mild  form  of 
fighting,  but  attaches  a  penalty  to  hitting  in  the  face  ;  and  he  must 
be  esteemed  very  fortunate  if  the  questions  of  football  and  corporal 
punishment  do  not  often  prove  a  sore  stumbling-block.  No  doubt 
a  firm  and  judicious  master  can  adjust  tho=e  minor  details  which 
some  people  magnify  into  leading  considerations  without  sacrificing 
real  efficiency ;  but  the  wrong-headedness  of  parents  of  this  class 
gives  occasion  to  those  quacks  and  impostors  who  will  flourish 
here  and  there  in  every  profession  so  long  as  there  exists  the 
ignorance  and  folly  necessary  to  their  success. 

Still  thedegree  of  excellence  to  which  the  majority  of  preparatory 
schools  have  attained  shows  that  the  balance  is  very  largely  on  the 
side  of  common  sense  in  the  case  of  both  parents  and  teachers, 
and  the  two  classes  would  no  doubt  manage  elementary  education 
very  well  between  them  if  they  had  not  the  fear  of  the  public  schools 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  Stupid  boys  must  be  pushed  on  with 
all  the  rapidity  possible,  and  without  too  strict  a  regard  for  sound- 
ness, in  order  that  they  may  take  as  high  a  place  as  they  can  when 
they  enter  their  public  school,  and  so  postpone  as  long  as  possible 
their  ultimate  fate  of  superannuation :  while  clever  boys,  whose 
parents  are  anxious  for  them  to  gain  scholarships,  must  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  have  studied  a  range  of  subjects  wide  enough  almost  to 
carry  them  through  their  "University  career  six  years  later  on.  Of 
course,  when  a  certain  reward  is  attached  to  excellence  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  absurd  to  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  proficiency  should  not  be  tested ;  but  it  seems  reasonable, 
}  considering  the  age  of  the  boys,  that  these  examinations  should  be 
[•     regarded  rather  as  a  means  of  discovering  their  capacity  for  future 


progress  than  as  an  inquiry  into  their  present  stock  of  knowledge. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  many  boys  of  thirteen  can  gain 
much  benefit  from  a  study  of  the  intricacies  of  Thueydides,  for 
example,  or  from  the  composition  of  Greek  Iambics  ;  and  yet  such 
subjects  are  necessary  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  gain  a  scholarship 
in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  our  public  schools ;  and  we  have  seen 
papers  set  in  these  examinations  which  would  sufficiently  test  the 
knowledge  of  candidates  for  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  often  is  that  young  boys  are  un- 
duly forced  at  private  schools,  and  take  an  unnaturally  high 
position  among  their  seniors  at  a  public  school.  Then,  to  bor- 
row an  expressive  sporting  term,  they  "  stop  to  nothing,"  and 
their  parents  and  teachers  are  surprised  that  they  never  fulfil 
their  early  promise.  By  somewhat  limiting  the  range  of  subjects, 
an  equally  good  test  of  ability  and  industry  would  be  afforded, 
sounder  knowledge  would  be  gained,  and  the  necessity  for  all- 
round  "cramming,"  which  none  regret  more  than  the  better  class 
of  private  schoolmasters,  would  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  these  schoolmasters  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  in 
refusing  to  "  cram."  To  gain  a  scholarship  at  a  public  school  is 
the  only  form  of  advertisement  open  to  those  who  object  to 
figuring  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  side  by  side  with  oroide 
gold,  cheap  sherry,  and  patent  medicines,  and  so  long  as  "  cram  " 
is  encouraged  by  the  public  schools,  it  will  go  on  in  preparatory  esta- 
blishments. Preparatory  schools  are  what  they  are  made  by  parents 
on  one  side  and  public  schools  on  the  other,  and  it  appears  at  the 
present  time  to  those  who  conduct  them  that  what  the  public  schools 
require  at  their  hands  is  to  be  saved  trouble  as  far  as  possible. 
This  desire  is  very  natural,  for,  as  a  body,  public-school  masters 
are  perhaps  harder  worked  than  the  members  of  any  other  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  consequences,  so  far  as  they  affect  preparatory 
schools,  are  not  satisfactory.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  groundwork  of  a  few  subjects,  young  boys  in  too 
many  cases  gain  a  mere  superficial  fluency  which  will  serve 
to  make  some  little  show  on  paper.  Instead  of  being  taught 
to  learn,  they  are  taught  to  be  examined.  No  doubt  some  people 
will  justify  this  state  of  things  by  the  old  commonplace  argument 
that  competition  prepares  boys  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  that 
readiness  and  self-confidence  are  better  than  mere  book-learning, 
and  that  no  one  is  too  young  to  begin  to  take  his  own  part  among 
his  equals.  To  such  persons  it  may  be  suggested  that  surely  there 
must  be  a  point  at  which  competition  must  stop  ;  or  that,  other- 
wise, the  logical  carrying  out  of  their  system  would  result  in 
removing  children  from  their  parents  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  in 
order  to  give  them  that  readiness  and  assurance  proceeding  from 
association  with  their  equals  which  a  kindergarten  can  alone 
afford. 


CANON  OAKELEY. 

ANOTHER  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
Tractarian  converts  has  just  passed  away.  Oa  Thursday  week 
Frederick  Oakeley,  formerly  known  as  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
and  afterwards  as  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel,  but  for  the  last 
thirty  years  "  Missionary  Rector  "  of  St.  John's  Iloman  Catholic 
Church,  Duncan  Terrace,  Islington,  and  "  Canon  of  Westminster," 
died  in  his  seventy -eighth  year,  leaving  behind  him  many  kindly 
memories,  both  in  the  Church  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adoption, 
and  probably  no  ill  will  anywhere.  Mr.  Oakeley  was  a  man  of 
powers  decidedly  above  the  average,  and,  had  he  been  of  a  less  retir- 
ing disposition  and  his  conscientious  convictions  different,  he  might 
fairly  have  expected  to  rise  to  high  distinction  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  youngest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  formerly 
Governor  of  Madras,  he  was  born  in  1802,  and  began,  like  Mozart, 
at  four  years  old  to  give  evidence  of  his  musical  taste — which 
lasted  through  life — being  able  at  that  early  age  to  reproduce  on  the 
pianoforte  simple  airs  which  had  taken  his  fancy  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  the  organist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  (his  family  were  then 
living  in  the  episcopal  Palace  there)  used  to  let  him  play  the 
chants  on  week  days.  When  he  was  fifteen  he  was  sent  as  a 
private  pupil  to  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  .afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, for  whom,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  opinion,  he  retained 
a  warm  affection  through  life ;  and  a  long  letter  of  his  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Bishop's  Life  by  his  son,  where  it  is  amusing  to  find 
him  recounting  how  on  one  occasion,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  the 
Bishop, with  whom  he  was  breakfasting,  rebuked  him  gently,butvery 
justly,  for  his  sweeping  abuse  of  Ho  man  Catholics,  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  whatever.  He 
went  up  to  Christ  Church  in  1 82 1  and  obtained  a  second  class  three 
years  later;  in  1825  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin 
Essay  "  On  the  Power  of  the  Tribunes  among  the  Romans,"  and  in 
1827  the  prize  for  an  English  Essay  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Cru- 
sades on  the  Art  and  Literature  of  Europe,"  and  also  the  Ellerton 
Theological  Prize.  In  1827  he  was  also  elected  Fellow  and  three 
years  afterwards  appointed  Tutor  of  Balliol,  where  he  had  among  his 
colleagues  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  His  friendly  relations  with  Br.  Tait  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  we  find  his  name  in  the  Memoir  of  Catherine  and  Craw- 
furd  Tait  among  those  who  were  foremost  to  testify  their  sympathy 
with  the  Archbishop  in  his  recent  heavy  bereavement.  He  held 
the  offices  of  Public  Examiner  and  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford,  and 
was  appointed  in  1837  by  Bishop  Blomlield  one  of  the  Preachers 
at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  Sermons 
preached  there  that  he  first  indicated  his  sympathy  with  the  Trac- 
tarian movement,  having  previously  been  a  decided  Low  Church- 
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man.  Iu  1839  he  gave  practical  testimony  to  his  new  views, 
when  he  left  Oxford  to  take  the  incumbency  of  the  Proprietary 
Chapel  in  Margaret  Street,  of  which  Henry  Drumtnond  was 
lessee,  and  which  had  heeu  previously  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Dods- 
worth — who  himself  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  some  years  after 
Mr.  Oakeley — and  had  before  belonged  to  the  Unitarians.  It  is 
here  that  his  theological  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 

Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  Mr.  Oakeley  six  years  ago,  in  an  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  as  one  "  who  united  to  a  tine  musical  ear 
a  much  liner  and  much  rarer  gift  in  discerning  and  expressing  the 
harmony  between  the  inward  purposes  of  Christian  work  and  its 
outward  investiture,  and  who  had  gathered  round  him  [at  Mar- 
garet Chapel]  a  congregation  the  most  devout  and  hearty  that  I, 
for  one,  have  ever  seen  in  any  community  of  the  Christian  world.'' 
Iu  that  congregation  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Hope 
Scott  were  constant  worshippers,  while  many  others  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  Tractarian  views,  such  as  the  late  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  were  attracted  by  Mr.  Oakeley's  thoughtful  and  weighty 
sermons,  which  dealt  mainly  with  the  ethical  aspects  of  religious 
truth.  But  the  speciality  of  Margaret  Chapel  iu  those  days  was 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  what  was  afterwards  called  "Ritualism"  in 
the  Established  Church,  though  scarcely  any  of  the  distinctive 
details  now  associated  with  the  term  would  have  been  found 
there.  Mr.  Oakeley's  fondness  for  ritual,  which  he  carried  with 
him  into  his  new  communion,  probably  received  its  first  impulse 
from  his  boyish  delight  in  the  services  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
where,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  used  to  play  the  organ  on  week 
days.  But  choral  services  and  Mr.  Oakeley's  single  surpliced 
chorister  were  then  considered  a  startling  innovation  anywhere  out 
of  a  cathedral,  and  the  "  eastward  position  "  must  have  looked  still 
more  unusual ;  of  vestments,  or  even  of  lighted  candles — except, 
as  Mr.  Oakeley  afterwards  explained,  "  on  foggy  mornings  " — there 
was  no  thought ;  while  the  plain  wooden  altar  cross  was  quite 
alarming.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  letter  in  Bishop  (then  Arch- 
deacon) Wilberforce's  Life  expressing  his  disgust  after  going  to 
Margaret  Street  at  the  oddness  and  Romanizing  character  of  what 
would  now  be  thought  very  moderate  ceremonial,  hardly  above  the 
average  of  many  "  Evangelical  "  churches,  and  his  consequent  de- 
termination never  to  go  there  again.  It  would  however  be 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to  Mr.  Oakeley's  ministry  at  Mar-  I 
garet  Chapel,  as  much  as  to  any  other  single  instrumentality,  is  | 
due  that  marked  restoration  of  musical  and  ritual  solemnity  which  1 
has  triumphed  over  the  parson-and-clerk  duet  which  formed  the 
almost  solitary  ideal  of  Anglican  worship  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  though  it  has  now  almost  faded  into  a  dim  tradition 
of  the  past.  It  may  be  difficult  for  those  of  a  later  generation  to 
understand  how  in  1844  (which  falls  within  the  period  of  Mr. 
Oakeley's  incumbency)  the  Times  was  fiercely  asserting  "  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  laity  to  the  introduction  of  these  obnoxious 
novelties,''  which  involved  "  a  contest  not  about  words  but  about 
principles,"  and  their  indignant  demand  "to  be  allowed  to  worship 
as  their  fathers  worshipped,  and  to  observe  the  same  ritual  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  from  iirfancy  "  ;  and  how  mobs  of  thousands 
of  persons  would  wait  for  hours  in  pouring  rain  to  hoot  and 
yell  at  the  clergyman  who  introduced  these  "  obnoxious  novelties," 
the  whole  dispute  being  about  the  wearing  of  a  surplice  in  the 
pulpit.  It  is  still  harder  perhaps  for  us  to  realize  how  a  year  later 
a  huge  vestry  meeting  was  gathered  in  Loudon  to  complain  that "  a 
parish  containing  upwards  of  43,000  souls  (of  whom  it  may  be  doubted 
if  43  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  parish  church)  was  dis- 
turbed to  its  centre  at  the  will  of  one  individual,  who  at  his  mere 
pleasure  disturbed  and  deranged  the  beautiful  and  solemn  ceremonial 
of  Church  service  which  had  been  handed  down  to  us  unchanged 
for  more  than  two  centuries,"  i.e.  the  parson-and-clerk  duet.  At 
last  the  matter  found  its  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Phillpotts) — who  had  been  sharply  admonished 
by  the  Times  "  as  a  conscientious  man  to  retire  from  the  bench, 
and  let  the  people  of  England  have  the  sacred  service  of  the 
Chinch  as  their  sires  and  grandsires  had  it " — ventured  to  ask 
Earl  Fortescue  "  what  these  obsolete  forms  and  usages  were " 
which  he  had  denounced,  and  which,  as  was  asserted,  "  forced 
the  son  to  pass  the  grave  of  his  father,  the  widower  of  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  her  child,  to  seek  in  some  remote  and  unaccustomed 
house  of  worship  that  spiritual  sustenance  which  the  novel 
practices  at  their  own  church  had  rendered  unacceptable  ?  "  Lord 
Fortescue,  being  thus  brought  to  book,  had  to  reply  that  "  the  in- 
novations complained  of,  and  which  had  caused  all  the  mischief, 
were  three  in  number — namely,  preaching  in  the  surplice,  the 
sentences  in  the  Offertory,  and  the  collection  after  service." 
We  are  almost  afraid  our  extracts  may  raise  a  smile  of  incredulity ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ritual  reform,  as  most  people  would 
now  agree  to  call  it,  to  which  Mr.  Oakeley  gave  the  first  impetus 
iu  his  services  at  the  obscure  little  chapel  which  has  since  grown 
into  one  of  the  stateliest  churches  of  London. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Oakeley  was  still  at  Margaret  Street  that  the 
disturbance  arose  at  Oxford  about  his  friend  and  brother  fellow 
Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  for  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  M.  A.  degree'by  a  decree  of  Convocation  of  very  questionable 
legality.  Mr.  Oakeley,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  book, 
chivalrously  placed  himself  by  his  friend's  side,  declaring  that  he 
also  "  claimed  the  right  to  hold,  though  Dot  to  teach,  all  Roman 
doctrine " ;  and  this  avowal  led  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  those 
ecclesiastical  causes  cel'ebres  in  the  Arches  Court  which  have 
of  late  become  only  too  frequent.  But  the  defendant  did 
not  care  to  await  its  termination.    Within  a  few  months  his  great 


leader  Mr.  Newman  had  decided  on  leaving  the  Church  of  Ensland, 
and  Mr.  Oakeley  almost  immediately  followed  him.  After  going 
through  a  theological  course  at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  he  was 
re-ordained  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  aud  in  1850  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  St.  John's,  Duncan  Terrace,  to  which  was  added  two 
years  afterwards  the  titular  dignity  of  Canon  of  Westminster,  and 
he  retained  both  offices  till  his  death.  At  Islington,  as  before  at 
Margaret  Street,  Mr.  Oakeley  paid  great  attention  to  musical  and 
ceremonial  arrangements,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  effected  no 
inconsiderable  reform  in  these  respects  in  his  new  as  well  as  in  his 
old  communion.  Discarding  the  services  of  the  "shrieking  sister- 
hood "  of  female  professionals,  then  almost  universally  in  vogue  in 
Anglo-Roman  places  of  worship — though  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Roman  ritual — he  entrusted  the  singing  to  a  well-trained  choir 
of  men  aud  boys,  and  had  soon  established  for  his  church  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  best  musical  services  in  London.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  either  there  or  at 
Margaret  Street  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  externals,  however 
important.  Both  in  his  Anglican  and  his  later  ministry  he  always 
showed  himself  an  indefatigable  parish  priest,  and  his  church  was 
thronged  by  a  multitude  of  devout  worshippers.  It  may  perhaps 
be  regretted  that  the  career  of  active  usefulness  which  he  had  de- 
liberately marked  out  for  himself  since  he  gave  up  residence  at  Ox- 
ford left  him  so  little  time  for  literary  work.  Some  volumes  of 
sermons  and  devotional  treatises,  and  several  pamphlets  and 
review  articles,  he  has  left  behind  him,  which  go  far  to  show 
that  under  different  circumstances  he  might  have  made  a  name 
iu  literature.  The  first  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Littlemore  Series  of  Lives  of  the.  English  Saints,  edited  by  Mr. 
Newman,  was  from  his  pen,  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury. His  style  was  evidently,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
modelled  on  Cardinal  Newman's,  and  has  much  of  the  grace, 
though  it  lacks  the  concentrated  force,  of  that  great  master  of 
English  prose.  It  should  ba  added  that  his  controversial  writ- 
ings, if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  free,  as  he  was  himself,  from 
any  taint  of  bitterness.  Nothing  would  bo  more  out  of  harmony 
with  his  whole  tone  than  e.g.  to  desiguate  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  once  a  minister,  as  another  clerical  convert  has  lately 
done,  "a monarch's  cast-oif  mistress,  now  in  her  dishonourable 
age  vainly  striving  to  cover  her  nakedness  with  the  gifts  which 
purchased  her  seduction  " — rather  an  unintelligible  phrase,  as  the 
Church  was  not  enriched  but  greatly  impoverished  at  the  Re- 
formation— or  to  describe  English  Protestantism  generally  as 
an  "ollensive  centipede."  He  kept  up  through  life,  as  wa3 
observed  before,  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  with  his  old  as- 
sociates, and  six  years  ago  he  might  have  been  seen  at  the  Union 
Jubilee  dinner  at  Oxford  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  was  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol  when  he  was 
a  Fellow  there.  One  can  hardly  help  wondering,  as  the  converts  of 
that  generation  are  passing  away  one  by  one — there  are  few  of  the 
more  eminent  left  now  besides  the  greatest  of  all — how  far  their 
departure  may  affect  that  better  understanding  between  members  of 
the  rival  communions  on  which  Cardinal  Newman  was  discoursing 
the  other  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  their 
antecedents  and  personal  character  has  done  much  indirectly  in 
many  ways  to  bridge  over  what  once  seemed  an  impassable  chasm, 
the  more  so  as  many  of  them,  like  Mr.  Oakeley  himself,  had  shared  to 
the  fulliu  their  earlier  days  that  hatred  of  the  Pope  and  alibis  works 
which  Dr.  Hook's  biographer  tells  us  he  used  once  to  consider 
the  essential  duty  and  characteristic  of  an  Englishman.  It  would 
be  another  point  well  worth  inquiring  into,  but  far  too  wide  a 
question  to  discuss  at  the  fag-end  of  an  article,  what  kind  and  amount 
of  permanent  impression  the  Tractarian  converts  have  made  on  their 
adopted  communion.  There  is  certainly  a  conspicuous  difference, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  outsiders,  between  the  general  tone 
not  only  of  Roman  Catholic  society  in  England  but  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship  and  preaching,  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

THE  distinguished  author  of  the  Servant's  Practical  Guide  is 
already  known  to  the  public  by  a  learned  and  discriminating 
treatise  on  the  manners  and  tone  of  good  society.  Although  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy,  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  entirely 
free  from  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  is  sometimes  assumed 
to  be  characteristic  of  his  class.  He  can  contemplate  without  mis- 
giving the  possible  diffusion  among  the  masses  of  those  exquisite 
social  graces  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sacred  possesion  of  the 
few,  and,  as  if  to  vindicate  yet  more  emphatically  the  breadth  and 
liberality  of  his  sympathies,  he  now  undertakes  to  discourse  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic  servants.  Like  Orpheus,  he 
has  been  led  by  strong  devotion  to  pursue  his  ideal  even  to  the 
lower  regions,"  aud,  having  wandered  through  all  the  labyrinths 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  hall,  he  at  last  returns  to 
the  light  of  day  to  expound  to  an  ignorant  public  the  mysteries 
of  the  under  world.  We  were  at  first  disposed  greatly  to 
marvel  at  the  Shakspearian  grasp  of  character  which  could 
enable  one  and  the  same  person  to  pronounce  with  equal 
science  and  familiarity  upon  the  proper  bearing  of  a  bishop 
and  the  fit  behaviour  of  a  butler.  It  seemed  almost  too  much 
to  expect  of  "  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  "  that  he  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  duties  of  the  first  and  second 
housemaid,  and  allot  to  the  second  footman  his  exact  share  in  the 
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labours  of  the  household.  But  this  sentiment  of  astonishment  was 
considerably  diminished  when  we  came  to  consider  calmly  the 
general  fabric  of  modern  society.  Here,  as  in  all  other  human 
affairs,  the  law  will  be  found  to  bold  good  that  extremes  finally 
meet ;  and  thus  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  noblest 
product  of  our  later  civilization,  next  to  a  genuine  "  member  of  the 
aristocracy,"  is  a  servant  who  has  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 
aristocratic  tradition.  Following  this  train  of  thought,  we  are 
brought  at  last  to  perceive  that  the  subjects  of  these  two  treatises 
are  intimately  connected;  and  that,  if  the  author  bad  so 
.chosen,  they  might  even  have  been  combined.  For  in  what 
way  could  the  beauty  of  aristocratic  manner  and  deportment  be  so 
aptly  illustrated  as  in  the  person  of  a  well-educated  butler  P_  A 
member  of  the  aristocracy  desiring  to  elevate  his  species  might 
seek  in  vain  among  his  own  personal  friends  for  a  single  example  of 
faultless  bearing ;  and  yet  among  the  servants  of  his  friends  be 
could  scarcely  go  astray.  Indeed  the  butler  and  the  footman 
together  may  be  taken  at  their  best  as  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
mingled  condescension  and  stateliness  of  English  society.  In 
the  plushed  and  powdered  beauty  of  the  one  is  enshrined  a 
perfect  image  of  the  outward  magnificence  betittiug  a  power- 
ful people,  while  the  grave  simplicity  of  the  other  would  seem 
to  be  rather  designed  to  reflect  the  spiritual  qualities  of  his 
master's  greatness.  To  pass  at  once  and  without  some  inter- 
vening agent  from  the  footman  to  the  host  would  be  too 
severe  a  trial  of  faith  even  to  the  most  devout.  No  man,  how- 
ever elevated  his  position,  could  hope  to  bear  the  te3t  of  direct 
competition  with  the  stately  creatures  who  stand  at  his  doors  ; 
and  by  the  cunning  economy  of  our  domestic  life  it  has  there- 
fore been  wisely  ordained  that  the  butler  should  be  employed  to 
break  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  and  reconcile  the  mind  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  splendour.  Although  he  is  dressed  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  his  master,  he  is  nevertheless  endowed  with  a 
lofty  dignity  of  bearing  which  his  master  cannot  rival,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  extends  to  all  visitors  to  the  house  a  mea- 
sure of  tolerant  indulgence  which,  immediately  following  the  uncon- 
cealed contempt  of  the  footman,  partly  prepares  them  for  the  warmer 
greetings  of  their  bost.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us  that  creation,  so  sparing  in  the  production  of  other 
forms  of  greatness,  should  have  multiplied  the  race  of  butlers 
with  such  a  lavish  hand.  Nor  is  it  less  surprising  that  their 
noble  qualities  and  the  intricate  mysteries  of  their  craft  should 
never  until  now  have  attracted  reverent  studentship.  From  time  to 
time  they  have  been  forced  to  endure,  in  common  with  other 
rulers  of  the  earth,  the  feeble  satire  of  professed  caricaturists ;  but 
it  has  been  left  to  "  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  "  to  make  that 
subtle  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  their  virtues  which  we  should 
expect  from  one  who  desires  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  tone 
and  manners  of  good  society.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
real  stateliness  of  manner  is  fast  falling  into  decay.  It  can  no 
longer  be  learned  from  our  equals,  or  even  from  our  superiors,  and 
the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  survived 
only  in  our  servants.  It  is  impossible  in  these  democratic  days  to 
predict  a  very  long  life  even  lor  the  dignity  of  a  butler ;  and  it 
therefore  behoves  us  not  to  neglect  the  opportunities  of  study  that 
are  still  offered  to  us. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  in  justice  to  the  liberal  scheme  of 
bis  work  that  the  "  member  of  the  aristocracy  "  does  not  limit  his 
attention  merely  to  butlers.  He  even  condescends  to  describe  in 
detail  the  duties  of  a  nurserymaid,  and  the  shining  buttons  of  the 
page-boy  are  found  to  come  within  the  limits  of  his  inquiry.  In 
short,  there  is  no  form  of  domestic  service,  however  humble,  that 
he  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  if  only  his  readers  will  agree  to  be 
serious.  He  rightly  repudiates  at  the  outset  any  attempt  to  ap- 
proach such  a  subject  in  a  light  or  irreverent  humour.  And  even 
the  most  frivolous  mind  must  admit  that  this  is  indeed  no  joking 
matter.  We  may  indulge  a  laugh  now  and  then  at  our  Parlia- 
mentary system,  but  the  more  complex  machinery  of  domestic 
government  compels  a  serious  demeanour.  It  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  the  writer  should  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  "  a  didactic 
and  unrelieved  mode  of  handling  the  subject."  A  man  who 
undertakes  to  discuss  the  "  method  of  waiting-at-table,  and  every 
branch  of  domestic  service  in  force  in  the  upper  circles  of 
society "  cannot  by  any  assumption  of  gaiety  escape  a  sense 
of  deep  responsibility.  To  write  of  the  "  tone  and  manners  "  of 
the  great  must  by  comparison  have  seemed  an  easy  task,  for  if 
he  had  failed  in  his  endeavour,  he  would  only  have  subjected 
himself  to  the  criticism  of  his  equals,  or  his  superiors.  But 
even  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  must  needs  tremble  when  he 
has  to  meet  a  butler  on  his  own  ground.  However  much  he  may 
have  fortified  himself  by  consultation  with  "  experienced  and  com- 
petent servants,"  he  must  still  feel  that  he  is  embarking  upon  a 
perilous  enterprise.  Servants,  by  long-established  tradition,  are 
allowed  freely  to  canvass  the  qualities  of  their  employers,  but  the 
■corresponding  right  of  a  master  to  criticize  his  servants  has  never 
been  conceded,  and  we  cannot  but  fear  lest  this  endeavour  to  lay 
•down  with  exactness  the  duties  which  each  servant  is  to  dis- 
charge should  lead  to  a  serious  curtailment  of  that  in- 
dulgent consideration  which  servants  have  hitherto  extended 
to  other  and  less  fortunate  classes  of  society.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  even  the  most  sensitive  and  high-spirited 
inhabitant  of  the  servants'  hall  can  scarcely  take  offence  at  the 
tone  which  our  author  has  adopted.  Taking  the  work  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  "  member  of  the  aristocracy  "  has 
been  uniformly  considerate  and  respectful.  No  one  could  feel 
more  deeply  the  dignity  of  the  calling  which  he  undertakes  to 


discuss ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  throughout  the  volume 
that  his  mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  grand  and  imposing 
effects  which  a  fine  array  of  servants  is  calculated  to  present. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  vivid  little  picture  of  the  majestic  spectacle 
offered  to  the  afternoon  caller  : — "  The  bell being  rung,  the  footman 
opens  the  hall  door  wide ;  he  does  not  hold  the  handle  of  the 
door  itself  in  his  hands,  but  opens  it  to  its  full  extent,  and  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  doorway."  These  few  words  serve  to  conjure 
up  a  scene  of  dazzling  beauty,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
serve  to  provide  exact  information  to  a  footman  ignorant  or 
forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession.  Within  our  limits  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  take  account  of  the  many  little 
touches  of  a  like  character  which  adorn  these  pages,  and  give 
reality  and  delicate  finish  to  this  interesting  gallery  of  servants' 
portraits.  The  "  member  of  the  aristocracy  "  may  be  said  to  possess 
something  of  the  patience  and  minuteness  of  Defoe.  With  the 
keenest  watchfulness  he  notes  every  slightest  movement  of  butler, 
footman,  or  page-boy ;  he  tracks  the  progress  of  the  domestic 
servant  through  every  occupation  of  the  day,  and  follows  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art  with  such  a  loving  and  searching  glance  that 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  although  a  hero  may  miss  the 
applause  of  bis  valet,  yet  the  valet  is  in  no  danger  of  having 
his  greatness  undervalued  by  his  master.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
understood  that  these  portraits  are  in  some  sense  ideal,  and  they 
are  intended  in  the  first  place  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and 
mistresses.  When,  for  instance,  we  are  reminded  that  "  heavy 
dining-room  chairs  are  sometimes  difficult  for  a  lady  to  move  as 
near  to  the  table  as  requisite,  therefore  a  little  assistance  from  the 
footman  is  required,  which  he  renders  by  holding  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  gently  pushing  it  forward,"  we  know  that  this  is  in- 
tended as  a  delicate  mode  of  conveying  to  the  mistress,  or  to  the 
servant  through  the  mistress,  a  noble  conception  of  duty.  And 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  touches  are  derived 
from  the  actual  observation  of  nature.  The  picture  of  some  per- 
fect footman  "  holding  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  gently  push- 
ing it  forward,"  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  writer's 
memory,  and  the  young  housekeeper  is  not  therefore  to 
be  disappointed  if  her  own  servants  do  not  always  exhibit 
the  excellences  described  in  these  pages.  The  member  of 
the  aristocracy  has  perfected  his  ideal  from  the  observation 
of  many  footmen,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his 
respect  and  veneration  for  servants  as  a  class,  he  still  retains  the 
recollection  of  certain  isolated  examples  of  human  frailty.  He 
has  reminiscences  of  dinners  in  which  the  cucumber  was  not 
handed  ,  with  the  salmon,  and  when  the  jelly  did  not  accompany 
the  mutton  ;  but  these  sadder  experiences  have  not  been  allowed 
to  embitter  his  general  survey  of  the  servant's  life.  After  all, 
even  butlers  and  footmen  are  only  human,  and  it  is  by  such  little 
faults  as  these  that  they  show  their  sympathy  and  kinship  with  a 
fallen  humanity. 


ST.  JOHN  OF  RYLO. 
i. 

BULGARIA,  if  we  take  the  word  not  in  the  special  and 
limited  sense  actually  assigned  to  it,  but  in  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to  its  historical  and  ethnological  extent — that  is,  as 
denoting  the  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Bulgarians,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  reaching  from  Servia 
to  Adriauople,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salonica — includes  within  itself  three  centres  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance, three  hearts  corresponding  to  as  many  different  yet  corre- 
lated modes  of  vitality.  The  political  life,  once  radiating  from 
Preslava,  then  from  Ochrida,  and,  later,  from  Tirnova,  now  centres 
at  Sofia  ;  the  popular  or  national  life  has  even  now  in  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  fashion  its  main  seat  at  Tirnova;  but  the  heart 
of  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  life,  intimately  connected,  though 
not  absolutely  identified,  with  the  two  former,  pulsates  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John  of  Rylo. 

Rightly  to  understand  this,  we  must  call  to  mind  that  while 
among  most  other  East-Christian  nationalities — Armenian,  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  so  forth — the  episcdpal.hierarchy  long  formed,  and  in  a 
measure  yet  forms,  the  mainstay  ot  the  national  existence,  of  which 
it  is  itself  the  most  prominent,  though  not  always  the  truest  re- 
presentative, this  very  position  and  these  duties  have  for  centuries 
past  been  occupied  in  the  Bulgarian  nationality  by  the  monastic 
brotherhood.  Compelled  by  the  policy  of  their  Ottoman  conquerors 
to  admit  a  Greek,  that  is  an  alien,  Episcopacy  over  them — an  or- 
ganization in  which  they  recognized  little  else  than  an  instrument 
of  Mahometan  oppression  and  which  they  hated  accordingly — the 
Bulgarians  transferred  their  religious  loyalty  to  their  own  native 
monastic  institutions,  whence  the  intrusive  Eanariote  element  was 
jealously  and,  in  general,  successfully  excluded  ;  and  lavished  on 
the  monks  of  their  own  kindred  the  affection  and  reverence  be- 
stowed by  other  Christian  races  on  the  Episcopate  and  its  train. 
Nor  erroneously  so.  For  while  the  Greek  Prelate  of  the  Bulgarian 
town  and  plain  was  too  often  a  mere  servile  tool  and  second  edi- 
tion of  the  reigning  Pasha,  and  his  ready  co-operator  in  the  task 
of  effacing  every  vestige  of  the  old  nationality,  the  monk,  village- 
born  and  bred  amid  the  traditions  of  his  kindred  peasantry, 
himself  denizen  of  some  cell  ensconced  amid  the  wild  recesses  of 
the  Balkans  where  few  of  the  ruling  caste  would  care  to  follow, 
kept  alive  by  tale  and  legend,  by  mystic  rite  and  secret  ex- 
hortation, the  memories  ot  Bulgaria's  glories  and  greatness,  the 
marvels  of  her  saints,  the  triumphs  of  her  Czars.    His  cell  was, 
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for  long  centuries  of  forced  snbmission  and  smouldering  revolt, 
the  school  of  the  patriot,  the  refuge  of  the  outlaw,  the  link  with 
the  past,  the  hope  of  the  future.  And  hence  it  comes  that  even  now, 
when  a  native  hierarchy  has  at  last  occupied  the  sees  left  vacant 
by  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Fanariote  intruders,  while  the  national 
spirit  itself  has  borrowed  a  new  inspiration  of  life  from  outside 
influences  and  contemporary  examples,  the  monastery  still  main- 
tains its  pre-eminence  as  of  all  Bulgarian  institutions  the  most 
characteristic,  the  most  popular,  the  most  revered. 

The  monasteries  of  Bulgaria  were,  and  indeed  are,  legion :  they 
range  in  size  from  the  solitary  hermit's  cell  up  to  the  crowded 
"  Laura  "  ;  but  the  chiefest  of  all  in  the  number  of  its  indwellers, 
the  extent  of  its  resources,  and  the  reputation  of  its  sanctity  is, 
and  has  been  for  well  nigh  nine  centuries  past,  the  Monastery  of 
St.  John  of  Rylo. 

Loftiest  of  the  Balkan  ranges,  the  Rylo  mountain,  of  which 
Vitos  may  be  geographically  considered  an  outwork  or  spur, 
forms  the  four-fold  watershed  and  limit  at  once  of  Bulgaria, 
Roumelia,  Macedonia,  and  Servia.  Its  rugged  peaks,  towering  to 
an  altitude  of  nine  thousand  feet,  from  amid  a  confused  wilderness 
of  splintered  rocks,  precipices,  and  deep  forest-clothed  glens,  are 
never  free  from  snow ;  the  view  from  the  topmost  summit  is  said 
to  reach  from  the  Danube  to  the  yEgean.  In  a  winding  gorge  on 
the  southern  flank  of  this  natural  fortress,  down  which  a  tributary 
torrent  rushes  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Strymon, 
there  nestles  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level  the  monastery  of  St.  John.  For  seven  or 
eight  months  of  the  year  it  can  only  be  approached,  nor,  if  the 
winter  be  severe,  even  thus,  from  the  valley-entrance  opening  to 
the  south-west,  close  by  what  is  now  the  Turkish  frontier. 
Traversing  the  long  straggling  village  of  Rylo,  which,  with  the 
vine-covered  slopes  around  it,  is  included  in  the  demesnes  of  the 
monastery,  a  horse-path  leads  up  between  huge  perpendicular 
rocks,  into  a  winding  defile,  where  amid  hazel  and  alder  it 
follows  now  one  bank,  now  the  other  of  a  broad  torrent,  sometimes 
keeping  close  by  the  water's  brink,  sometimes  suspended  high  up 
on  a  precipitous  ledge.  Bare  at  the  entry  of  the  pass,  the  mountain 
walls,  as  we  gradually  gain  a  higher  level,  become  clothed,  first 
with  brushwood,  then  with  trees  thickening  more  and  more  into 
dense  forest,  poplar,  ash,  maple,  oak,  till  at  a  level  of  about  three 
thousand  feet  the  beech,  in  its  noblest  forms  of  growth,  takes  place 
of  all  the  rest,  and  extends  in  a  continuous  zone  of  glossy  green 
till  it  mingles  with  the  dark  pine-groves  above ;  pasture-slopes  of 
a  lighter  verdure  run  up  here  and  there  between  the  trees,  studded 
with  grazing  Hocks,  the  property  of  the  monastery.  The  red 
skull-caps  and  plaited  kilts  of  the  herdsmen  bear  witness,  as  also 
do  their  sallow  faces  and  long  hair,  to  Macedonian  origin.  Yet 
they  are  Bulgarians,  nor  less  genuinely  so  than  their  fur-capped, 
tight-trowsered,  ruddy-faced  brethren  of  the  North.  The  apparent 
difference  is  the  result  of  disparity,  not  in  race,  but  in  circumstances 
and  climate. 

After  riding  thus  for  several  miles  we  quit  the  wide  mountain- 
gorge  and  its  river,  said  to  have  run  red  with  blood  for  seven  days 
when  the  victorious  Turks,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
penetrated  these  passes  and  massacred  every  inhabitant,  monk  and 
priest,  cottager  and  herdsman,  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
many  villages  that  occupied  the  heights  whence  these  waters  de- 
scend, since  which  time  to  the  present  this  region  has  remained 
comparatively  uninhabited.  We  now  turn  North-Eastward  into 
a  pass  narrower  and  wilder  than  that  before  traversed,  up  a  rapid 
ascent  overshadowed  as  we  climb  by  giant  trees,  and  ever  hearing, 
though  only  seeing  by  occasional  glimpses  between  red  crag  and 
mottled  tree-trunk,  the  foaming  torrent  below:  till  of  a  sudden  the 
rocks  to  our  left  hand  draw  back,  leaving  a  small  green  plateau 
between  them  and  the  precipice  on  the  right,  the  trees  open  out,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  John  rises  lofty  and  grey  on  the  level  close  before 
us.  Seen  from  without,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge  quadrangular 
fortress — with  walls  sixty  feet  in  height,  over  which  peer  out  the 
glittering  tops  of  clustered  cupolas,  surmounted  by  gilt  crosses. 
The  entrance  door  is  low  and  iron-gated  ;  the  windows,  except  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  side  that  overhangs  the  torrent,  are  mere 
loopholes ;  a  high-pitched  roof,  with  countless  stone  chimneys, 
picturesque  in  their  irregularity,  completes  the  outline.  The  date 
of  the  entire  building,  with  one  remarkable  exception  which  we 
will  describe  further  on,  extends  from  the  year  1 767,  when  the 
older  monastery  was  levelled  to  the  ground  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Mustapha  III.  by  Turkish — some  say  Albanian — de- 
structiveness,  down  to  1844,  the  year  of  its  completion  as  it  now 
stands. 

Escorted  by  half-a-dozen  monks,  who,  attired,  Basilian  fashion, 
in  coarse  gowns  of  dark  serge  with  cowl  and  girdle,  have  come  to 
our  welcome  at  the  gate,  we  enter  the  court — a  spacious,  but 
irregular,  quadrangle,  its  greatest  breadth  being  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  its  ieast  about  seventy.  Tiers  of  arcades,  varying 
somewhat  capriciously  from  three  to  five,  one  above  another,  form 
the  sides  of  the  area  ;  behind  them  wide  galleries  run  all  round  the 
building,  one  as  yet  incomplete  corner  excepted  ;  and  broad,  open 
staircases  lead  up  to  story  after  story  from  the  court.  Opening 
into  these  galleries,  from  which  they  chiefly  receive  light  and  air, 
are  the  cells  and  other  apartments  of  the  monastery.  The  refectory, 
stone-vaulted  and  supported  on  massive  columns,  but  used  only  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days ;  the  huge  kitchen,  famous  for  its  cauldrons 
of  Homeric  dimensions ;  the  cellars,  in  one  of  which  is  a  wine- 
cask  nearly  equal  in  size,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  quality  of  its 
contents,  to  that  of  Heidelberg  ;  the  store-rooms,  the  library,  the 
wardrobe,  and  the  like,  occupy  most  of  the  lower  or  ground  story.  | 


The  upper  rooms — second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories — are  on 
two  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  partly  tenanted  by  the  monks,  partly 
left  to  guests  of  the  higher  classes  ;  those  on  the  two  other  sides 
are  allotted  to  the  pilgrims  who,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
and  more,  throng  the  monastery  at  certain  stated  festivals,  the  most 
popular  of  which  are  that  of  the  Assumption  and  that  of  St.  John 
of  Rylo  himself  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  monks'  cells  are  comfortable,  clean,  and  tolerably  well 
furnished  ;  that  of  the  hegeinonos  or  abbot,  a  larger  apartment  than 
the  rest,  does  duty  for  general  parlour;  though,  indeed,  no  convent 
rules  of  enforced  silence  or  churlish  seclusion  interfere  to  prevent 
conversation  in  any  part  of  the  building.  The  monks  themselves,, 
once  reckoned  by  hundreds,  now  make  up  barely  eighty;  and, 
judging  from  the  small  and  yearly  diminishing  number  of  students 
or  novices  who  present  themselves  for  admission,  will  probably 
dwindle  to  a  yet  lower  sum.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  growing 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  national 
faith  and  rites,  to  both  of  which  the  Bulgarians  of  our  day 
are  sincerely  attached ;  it  is  merely  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  those  recent  events  which  have  opened  access  to  so  many 
secular  careers  closed  during  past  centuries  of  Turkish  rule  to 
Bulgarian  youth.  From  forty  to  fifty  lay-brothers  help  the  priests 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  monastery  lands,  which  extend  from  the 
very  crest  of  the  mountain  far  down  into  the  plain.  A  small  body 
of  guards,  called  pandours,  is,  by  immemorial  usage,  attached  to 
the  establishment ;  they  are  said  to  have  done  good  service  in 
keeping  oft  Turkish  marauders  during  the  late  war.  Their  quarters 
are  without  the  gates.  Female  pilgrims,  if  accompanied  by  their 
guardians  or  relations,  are  however  freely  admitted  within  the 
building ;  a  liberty  which  seems  somewhat  startling  at  first  sightr 
but  which  is,  in  truth,  apter  to  prevent  scandal  than  to  give  rise  to 
it.  The  monastic  rule  here  followed  is,  as  everywhere  throughout 
Bulgaria,  that  of  St.  Basil,  but  not  according  to  the  stricter  form 
of  observance,  each  monk  having  a  right,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  private  property ;  the  vow  that  binds  to  the  order  is  in- 
dissoluble. In  administrative  matters  the  hegemonos  is  supreme, 
but  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  the  right  of  visitation,  and  any 
serious  breach  of  discipline  is  promptly  and  severely  punished. 

From  five  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  varying  prescriptions 
of  the  calendar  and  the  ritual,  allotted  to  daily  chant  and  prayer, 
afford  a  tolerable  guarantee  against  idleness  and  its  consequent 
evils ;  while  the  practice  of  manual  and  field  labour  is  doubtless 
an  additional  safeguard.  Yet  the  absence  of  study,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  kind  of  literary  occupation  whatever,  among  the  monks  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  True,  the  monastery  once  possessed,  or  is 
said  to  have  possessed,  a  copious  library,  rich  in  manuscripts  and 
historical  records ;  but  the  part  of  the  building  which  it  occupied 
was  in  1 830  ravaged  by  fire,  and  a  small  and  insignificant  collection, 
in  which  catechisms  and  treatises  of  Russian  divinity  and  Prayer- 
Books  sent  from  Moscow  figure  conspicuously,  is  almost  all  that  the 
brethren  have  now  to  show.  A  charter  bearing  the  signature  in 
vermilion  of  Shishman  III.,  the  last  of  the  Bulgarian  Czars,  is  the 
oldest  document  yet  preserved  among  the  convent  records,  which 
also  include  several  firmans  granted,  not  gratuitously,  by  succeed- 
ing Turkish  Sultans,  from  Mahomet  II.  down  to  Abd-el-Azeez. 
The  popular  belief  that  creates,  in  secret  vaults  somewhere  below 
the  building,  stored  up  treasures  and  chests  full  of  costly  relics,  is 
as  idle  as  such  imaginings  usually  are ;  the  reserve  wealth  of  the 
establishment  is,  in  fact,  deposited  in  Roumanian  and  Russian 
banking  accounts  much  more  securely  than  it  could  be  in  the  under- 
ground cellars  and  secret  chambers,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  often- 
pillaged  monastery  itself. 


WHAT  IS  USURY? 

THE  defending  of  theses  which  have  no  practical  interest  has 
not,  it  is  believed,  yet  entirely  lost  its  old  attraction,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  which  appears  in  this 
month's  Contemporary  lievieio  will  not  lack  readers.  The  subject 
is  an  extremely  important  and  an  eminently  unpractical  one.  It 
does  not  need  very  close  study  of  history  to  know  that  when  a  prac- 
tice has  for  many  ages  been  regarded  with  varying  degrees  of  re- 
probation, when  it  has  subsequently  passed  through  a  period  of 
oblique  toleration,  and  has  at  last  attained  to  full  freedom  and 
recognition,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  this  process  being  reversed. 
Therefore,  even  supposing  that  the  Bishop  had  hopelessly  failed  to 
make  good  his  case,  there  would  not  be  much  chance  of  a  re- 
newal of  statutes  against  usury ;  nor,  if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been 
at  a  loss  for  a  word  to  say  for  himself,  would  the  share- 
holders of  the  North-Western  Railway  have  felt  materially 
strengthened  in  their  conviction  that  their  dividends  are  pretty 
safe  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  pulpit,  or 
press.  Nevertheless  the  gaudia  certaminis  in  such  a  case  are 
for  the  spectators,  as  well  as  for  the  actors,  not  small.  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  one  of  the  very  few  amusing  and  inspiriting  controversialists  we 
have  left.  He  has  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  belief  in  his  cause,  with  a 
much  greater  mastery  of  word-fence  and  of  the  peculiar  semi- 
polite  Billingsgate  without  which  such  a  controversy  is  very  poor 
fun.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  fairly  deserves 
to  be  ranked  at  least  among  the  lesser  promachi  of  miscellaneous 
debate.  Dr.  Eraser  is  not  the  best  of  arguers  in  a  novel  or 
doubtful  cause,  because  in  that  case  he  is  apt  to  get  crotchety, 
and  his  crotchets  are  more  eccentric  than  amusing.    But  of  a 
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strong  position  he  generally  manages  to  make  a  good  deal ;  and 
in  this  particular  instance  all  that  was  required  of  hiin  was  to  keep 
cool  and  talk  common  sense. 

The  Bishop  had  another  advantage,,  his  use  of  which  was 
probably  accidental.  He  evidently  managed  in  the  first  round  to 
put  his  adversary  out  of  temper.  Mr.  Ruskin  lias  for  some  years 
been  challenging  the  clergy  in  general,  and  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester in  particular,  to  answer  him  about  usury,  as  readers  of  Fors 
Clavigera  very  well  know.  But  the  Bishop,  it  seems,  has  onty  oc- 
casionally read  his  Fors,  the  eccentric  publication  of  which  confines 
his  acquaintance  with  it  to  the  "  rare  occasions  on  which_  be  uses 
his  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Athenseum  Club.''  Here 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  "rare  occasions"  is  good,  inasmuch 
as  it  creates  a  favourable  idea  of  the  hard-worked  prelate  who 
-seldom  leaves  his  diocese.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  that 
Br.  Fraser  did  not  see  the  challenge  until  it  was  quoted  in  some 
recent  remarks  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  a  clergyman,  also  published 
in  the  Contemporary  Reuieio.  After  this  preliminary  stroke, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin '  evidently  did  not  like,  the  Bishop  at- 
tacks his  subject  in  a  manner  not  discreditable  to  his  Oxford 
training.  What  is  usury?  he  asks,  and  proceeds  to  define  it,  as 
most  people  would  define  it,  to  be,  not  interest,  but  excessive  in- 
terest. He  points  out  the  various  classic  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  subject,  urgiDg  that  all  of  them  refer  to 
abuses,  not  uses  of  the  practice;  quotes  his  own  case  as  an 
investor  in  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  the  case 
-of  a  landlord  who  demands  interest  for  money  spent  on 
■draining,  &c,  and  generally  adopts  what  may  be  called  the 
plain,  common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
a  fault  in  the  letter,  it  is  that  it  is  too  purely  common  sense. 
Controversially  this  might  have  been  expected,  but  there  is  per- 
haps something  of  a  false  note  in  the  fact  of  a  prelate  of  the 
Christian  Church  taking  lower  ground  in  such  matters  than  a 
casual  layman.  This  indeed  gives  Mr.  Ruskin  the  opportuuity 
of  the  only  point  which  he  really  makes  in  his  rejoinder. 
Referring  to  the  Bishop's  frank  and  engaging  account  of  his  dis- 
posal of  his  income,  Mr.  Ruskin  suggests  that  a  Bishop's  stipend 
may  possibly  have  other  objects  than  accumulation.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  opponent  of  usury  is  not  so  happy.  He 
wastes  his  time  on  mere  verbal  quibbles  about  the  number  of  Fors 
in  which  his  challenge  originally  appeared,  about  the  fact  that  he 
mentioned  the  Bishop  by  title,  not  by  name,  and  so  forth.  lie  does 
not  touch  at  all  the  really  important  point  that  the  various  men- 
tions of  usury  in  the  Mosaic  law  clearly  discriminate  between 
various  applications  of  it.  He  is  very  discursive,  occasionally 
apocalyptic,  and  not  unfrequently  rude,  as  when  he  talks  of  the 
Bisiiop  "  taking  a  commission  on  the  refreshments  of  passengers." 
Moreover,  he  gets  himself  into  a  perfectly  unnecessary  difficulty 
by  some  digressions  on  great  cities  and  their  sins.  A  previous 
reference  to  Manchester  had  brought  down  a  rather  indignant  pro- 
test from  Dr.  Fraser,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  is  equally  outspoken  in 
rebuking  the  faults  of  his  cathedral  city  himself,  and  in  defending 
her  against  outside  assailants.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  rejoinder 
to  this  he  engages  in  some  rather  unsavoury  details  on  the  subject  of 
•"  remunerative  employment,"  and  lays  himself  open  to  the  retort 
that,  although  he  canrecognize  no  distinction  between  different  kinds 
of  usury,  there  are  other  kinds  of  sins  ia  which  he  is  by  no  means 
so  scrupulous.  In  short,  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  rather  lost  his 
opportunity,  now  that  he  has  had  one,  of  exhibiting  to  a  some- 
what wider  audience  than  the  subscribers  to  Foi-s  and  the  readers 
of  Mr.  R.  Sillar  what  he  really  has  to  say  against  interest.  The 
plan  of  annotation  rather  than  connected  answer  which  he  has 
adopted,  though  admirably  suited  for  the  gaining  of  mere  dialectic 
victories,  is  by  no  means  admirably  suited  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
cool  and  intelligent  persons  ;  while  in  this  particular  instance,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  the  dialectic  successes  which  Mr.  Ruskin's 
method  has  secured  him  are  not  great.  He  has  said  some  un- 
pleasant things  about  Manchester  and  it3  Bishop,  and  has  spoken 
disdainfully  of  the  apostles  of  "  remunerative  employment."  But 
the  conscientious  man — if  we  may  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a 
person — who  is  awaiting  with  doubt  and  discomfort  the  arrival  of 
his  next  dividend  warrant  will  not,  we  think,  find  his  doubts 
either  confirmed  or  removed  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  part  in  this  corre- 
spondence. 

The  truth  is — and  if  the  Bishop's  visits  to  the  Athenreum  had 
been  frequent  enough  to  perfect  him  in  the  study  of  Fors  he  would 
have  perceived  it  readily  enough— that  Mr.  Ruskin's  objection  to 
usury  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider  objection.  Dr.  Fraser  inno- 
cently suggests  that  the  great  commercial  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  get  on  without  the  arrangement  which  enables 
people  who  have  superfluous  cash  and  no  means  of  profitably  em- 
ploying it  to  lend  it  to  those  who  have  means  of  profitably  em- 
ploying it  but  have  not  got  it.  EiJ  ow  Mr.  Ruskin's  attentive 
readers  know  very  well  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  encourage  the  great  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
country.  It  would  probably,  indeed,  without  the  dubious  refer- 
ences to  usury  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  have  been  quite 
enough  for  him  that  usury  facilitates  commercial  enterprises.  His 
ideal  is  a  community  of  small  private  expenses  and  of  public  ex- 
penses large  only  in  the  case  of  art,  where  the  inhabitants 
shall  exchange  products  and  goods  according  to  a  system  of 
barter  or  something  not  unlike  it,  and  where  great  commercial 
enterprises  would  therefore  be  as  unnecessary  and  as  tabooed  as 
they  might  be  in  a  new  Sparta.  A  railway,  the  Bishop  might 
also  have  known  if  he  had  chosen,  is  an  'abomination  to  Mr. 
Ruskin.    How  then  shall  he  be  pacified  by  the  picture  of  Dr. 


Fraser  investing  the  surplus  of  his  income  in  the  London 
and  North- Western  ?  Cotton  mills,  except  on  a  small  scale, 
are  equally  an  abomination.  Is  Mr.  Ruskin,  then,  likely 
to  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  interest  on  money  by  being 
informed  that  Oldham  would  have  had  so  many  thousand  fewer 
spindles  if  interest  did  not  exist  ?  The  Bishop  is  arguing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  of  England,  Mr.  Ruskin  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  state  of  Utopia.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  go  into  questions  of  Scripture  quotations  at  all,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  on.  The  prohibition 
of  usury  between  Jews,  at  least  where  the  borrowers  are  in 
distress,  and  the  express  license  of  it  where  the  borrower  i3  a 
su  anger  and  in  decent  circumstances,  put  the  whole  thing  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  light  to  any  reasonable  mind.  Usury,  as  now 
practised  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  sense,  is  almost  invariably  for  the  profit 
of  the  borrower,  and  not  to  ward  off  some  calamity  from  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  latter  case  he  would  generally  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  any  money  lent  to  him  at  all — a  result  which  may  tell 
against  civilization,  but  certainly  does  not  tell  against  the 
practice  of  moderate  interest.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  easily 
imagine  the  condition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideal  commonwealth 
if  it  be  conducted  on  the  strict  principle  of  "not  taking 
up  more  than  yon  lay  down-,"  w-hich  he  announces  as 
the  law  of  commercial  transactions.  Is  the  shoemaker,  for 
instance — to  adopt  one  of  the  most  Somatically  simple  of 
trades — to  receive  nothing  more  than  the  sum  expended  on  his 
leather  implements  and  thread  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  the 
community  will  shortly  be  without  a  shoemaker.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Ruskin  will  say  that  there  is  a  margin  of  livelihood  due  to 
him  for  his  skill,  time,  and  work.  Here,  however,  we  detect  some- 
thing very  like  the  "  delicate  adjustment  "  of  principles  which  he 
himself  so  vigorously  condemns.  It  is  quibbling  to  say  that  the 
shoemaker  "  laid  down  "  such  impalpable  things  as  time,  skill,  and 
labour  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  quibbling,  no  more  is  it  quibbling  to  say  that 
the  lender  "  lays  down  "  the  possibility,  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  literally  impossible,  of  profit  to  the  borrower.  At  any  rate 
it  is  rather  a  problem  for  Didius  and  Tribonius,  and  others  of 
Sterne's  memorable  civilians,  than  for  ordinary  folk.  As  to  the  real 
question  of  usury  as  it  appears  to  sensible  men  (and  as  certainly 
none  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  quotations  forbid  it  so  to  appear),  it  may 
be  very  shortly  disposed  of.  It  is  no  doubt  according  to  any  system 
of  high  morality — except,  as  history  informs  us,  the  Stoic — wrong 
to  make  capital,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  here  goes  particularly 
happily,  out  of  the  necessities  of  others.  But  it  is  not  wrong  to  make 
fair  interest  on  capital.  It  may  also,  in  still  more  delicate  systems 
of  morality,  be  regarded  as  wrong  to  lend  money  in  encouragement 
of  overtrading,  speculation,  and  so  forth.  If,  however,  this  prin- 
ciple be  admitted,  we  see  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Company 
of  St.  George  itself.  For  its  members  clearly  must  not  lend  each 
other  knives  without  previously  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
borrower  is  in  a  sane,  charitable,  and  cheerful  condition  of  mind. 
But  that  it  should  be  wrong  to  do  what  is  not  forbidden  by  any 
law,  and  what  is,  if  properly  done,  profitable  to  everybody  concerned, 
is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  solve.  Even  in  that 
much  misunderstood  country,  Utopia,  it  is  not  clear  why  interest 
should  not  be  allowed.  Citizen  Eutnenes  has  had  a  bad  year,  and 
cannot  quite  afi'ord  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  his  seed  potatoes. 
Citizen  Diotimus  has  had  a  good  year  and  has  something  to 
spare.  WThy  should  he  not  lend  it  to  the  other  and  share 
the  result,  to  which  he  has  fairly  and  notably  contributed,  being 
indeed  something  of  a  causa  sine  qua  non  ?  Mr.  Ruskin  bimself 
admits  that  under  his  system  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to 
obtain  loans  at  all,  and  that  the  ordinary  "  Christian  "  would  re- 
quire to  be  very  strongly  reminded  of  a  certain  precept  not  "  to 
turn  away."  If  this  is  by  his  own  account  the  attitude  of 
humanity  towards  such  precepts,  it  seems  a  pity  to  add  to  those 
which  do  exist  with  some  authority,  others  which  do  not.  We 
fear  that  the  average  natural  man  will  be  prone  to  remind  Mr. 
Ruskin  that  there  is  only  one  clear  and  definite  prohibition  of 
interest  as  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  that  that  precept  forbids  the 
taking  of  it  by  Jews  from  Jews.  "Now,"  will  this  natural  man 
say  with  strict  truth  in  every  case  but  one  in  a  thousand,  "  I  am 
not  a  Jew,  and  therefore  your  precept  does  not  apply."  Such  are 
the  sorrowful  chances  of  working  the  literal  method  too  hard. 


VILLAGE  CONCERTS. 

THE  feelings  of  guests  at  a  country  house  when  their  hostess  an- 
nounces a  village  concert  as  an  "  entertainment  of  obligation  " 
for  the  following  day  are  a  subject  into  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
inquire.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  the  title  of  the  event  which  is  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  consternation  spread  by  the  alarming  informa- 
tion. The  programme  of  the  day  of  the  concert  is  divulged  at  break- 
fast. The  morning's  skating  must  be  cut  short,  because  luncheon 
will  be  half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual.  The  gentlemen  will  please 
to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  can  in  the  afternoon,  taking  care 
to  return  home  early,  as  dinner  will  be  at  five  o'clock.  The  vil- 
lagers think  a  great  deal  of  seeing  their  betters  in  evening  dress ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  begin  to  dress  at  half-past  four. 
If  there  are  some  shortcomings  in  the  dinner,  people  must  be  so 
kind  as  to  make  allowances,  as  some  of  the  servants  are  going  to  the 
concert,  and  will  have  to  get  ready  early  and  walk.  The  passing  of 
this  terrible  sentence  is  received  in  solemn  silence ;  but  when 
the  gentlemen  assemble  outside  the  house  for  their  morning  cigars, 
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there  are  pitiable  lamentations,  combined  'with  unedifyiog  male- 
dictions, and  the  early  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  melancholy  anti- 
cipations. A  deep  gloom  hangs  over  the  whole  party,  and  all 
attempts  at  amusement  are  chilled  by  either  the  arrangements  for 
or  the  prospect  of  "  this  confounded  concert." 

The  agony  begins  with  the  five  o'clock  dinner ;  but  on  this  pain- 
ful subject  we  will  not  dwell.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
meal  combines  the  horrors  of  a  Sunday  in  a  house  of  the  "  save- 
the-servants-trouble "  type  with  those  of  an  agricultural  show 
dinner.  There  is  no  time  for  coffee,  and  the  party  is  hurried 
off  with  alarming  punctuality.  The  scene  of  dissipation  is  a  village 
schoolroom.  A  strong  bouquet  of  paraffin  pervades  the  building. 
There  is  a  dense  crowd,  and  the  atmosphere  is  already  both  hot 
and  oppressive ;  but  nevertheless  sneaking  draughts  attack  one's 
feet  and  the  back  of  one's  neck.  Although  we  were  hurried 
mercilessly  to  the  scene  of  action,  there  is  a  delay  of  twenty 
minutes  before  the  commencement  of  the  concert.  The  clergyman 
mounts  the  platform  and  says  that  he  has  been  desired  to  announce 
that  one  of  the  leading  performers  is  unavoidably  absent,  but  that 
some  one  else  has  kindly  consented  to  take  her  place,  and  he  makes 
*a  small  joke  about  "  rushing  into  the  breach."  The  first  entertain- 
ment is  a  performance  on  hand-bells,  of  which  the  party  with  whom 
we  are  concerned  obtain  the  full  benefit,  as  they  are  seated  in 
the  front  row  of  chairs.  "  Oh,  where,  and  oh,  where,  is  my  High- 
land Laddie  gone  ? ;'  is  clanged  out  until  the  hearers'  tympa- 
nums begin  to  ache ;  "  And  it's  there,  oh,  it's  there,"  is  continued 
with  merciless  vigour.  These  instruments  of  torture  cost  more 
than  a  sovereign  apiece,  and  a  dozen  of  them  have  been  kindly 
supplied  to  the  village  club  by  a  philanthropic  lady  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ears  of  the  audience  having  been  thus 
numbed,  a  recitation  follows.  The  man  who  gives  it  is  a  miller 
residing  near  the  village.  His  intellect  has  been  cultivated  at 
a  commercial  school,  where  he  was  considered  a  clever  lad.  He 
is  deadly  pale,  but  there  are  dewdrops  on  his  forehead.  He 
starts  off  with  a  dash,  stops,  coughs,  looks  at  his  book,  stutters, 
and  finally  goes  off  like  a  machine.  In  order  to  appear  at  his 
ease,  he  thrusts  one  hand  into  his  trouser  pockets,  occasion- 
ally waving  the  other,  which  holds  his  book,  in  the  air.  With- 
out pause  or  hesitation,  he  dashes  through  the  piece,  pulls  up  with 
a  jerk,  and  hurries  off  the  platform.  The  audience  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  least  idea  of  what  he  has  been  saying,  and  the  per- 
formance has  resembled  one  of  those  provoking  fireworks  which 
go  off  with  a  bang,  instead  of  fizzing  and  whirling  and  throwing 
out  periodical  jets  of  coloured  fire.  The  next  entertainment  is 
to  be  a  selection  of  airs  played  upon  the  harp  by  a  countess. 
Now  this  harp  is  known  to  have  cost  many  hundred  guineas,  and 
to  be  a  magnificent  piece  of  workmanship  as  well  as  a  remarkably 
fine  instrument.  A  crowd  of  rustics  had  watched  its  arrival  in 
the  morning,  when  it  was  brought  out  of  a  spring  van,  swathed 
in  blankets.  The  harpist  strikes  a  few  introductory  bars,  but 
then  stops  short.  There  is  a  beckoning  and  signalling.  Some- 
body brings  a  tuning-key.  The  precious  harp  is  out  of  tune. 
"Do,"  strikes  a  friend  upon  the  piano,  with  one  finger.  "Do" 
goes  the  harp  ;  but  unluckily  the  two  "  dos ;'  do  not  agree. 
Again  they  try — "  Do — do,  Re — re,  Mi — mi,  Fa — fa."  There  is  a 
whispering.  There  are  consultations.  It  is  given  out  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  draught,  the  harp  has  "  run  down,"  and  that  a 
thorough  and  deliberate  tuning  being  necessary,  it  is  impossible  to 
use  it  during  the  evening.  The  next  performer  is  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now  a  member  of  the  party  from 
the  country  house  considers  himself  a  musical  critic,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  concert  he  had  enlarged  upon  the  beauties  of  the  old 
English  melodies ;  but  when  the  farmer's  daughter  sings  "  Sally  in 
our  Alley  "  it  is  too  much  for  him.  This  was  one  of  his  favourite 
English  songs,  and  he  had  been  comparing  the  simple  beauty  of 
this  seventeenth-century  composition  with  the  songs  of  the  present 
time,  very  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter ;  yet  he  fairly 
winces  when  the  rustic  maiden  brings  out  the  '■'  Sally  "  and  the 
"  Halley,"  after  a  pause  at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  "  The  one  day  " 
and  the  "  Monday "  are  even  more  energetically  delivered,  and 
when,  after  a  loud  encore,  she  sings  "  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name," 
with  excruciating  pathos,  the  connoisseur  mentally  forswears  all 
ballads  for  the  future,  as  she  screams  and  moans  that  "  the  tear 
that  we  shed,  though  in  se-cret  it  rolls,  shall  long  keep  his  mem- 
o-ry  green  in  our  souls." 

Then  follows  the  lion  of  the  evening,  who  is  to  give  a  read- 
ing. To  the  rustics  his  powers  as  a  reader  are  of  secondary 
importance,  the  interest  attaching  to  him  consisting  mainly  iu  his 
being  a  peer  of  the  realm.  As  such  he  is  something  to  be  stared 
and  wondered  at.  His  nose,  his  whiskers,  his  white  tie,  his 
very  trousers  are  all  objects  of  breathless  interest,  as  he  stands  at 
full  length  to  be  gazed  at,  free  of  charge,  by  the  villagers  and 
farmers.  Of  course  the  piece  which  he  has  selected  is  out  of  one 
of  Dickens's  books,  and  he  says  with  solemnity,  "  I  am  going  to 
read  something  out  of  Pickwick  to  you."  With  his  chin  well 
tucked  in  he  begins.  The  beginning  of  the  chapter  is  a  little 
heavy,  and  the  audience  look  with  eyes  of  wonderment  upon  the 
reader,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  his  words.  As  he 
becomes  interested  his  voice  gains  strength,  and  he  goes  on  with  a 
measured  swing,  regularly  dropping  his  voice  at  the  end  of  his 
sentences.  There  is  something  about  his  monotonous  style  which 
sounds  familiar  ;  but  at  first  we  cannot  say  exactly  of  what  it  re- 
minds us.  It  is  not  the  tone  of  a  man  making  a  speech,  nor  that  of  a 
clergyman  reading  a  service.  Suddenly  we  recognize  it.  It  is  the 
style  of  a  paterfamilias  reading  prayers.  There  is  no  mistaking  it. 
Despite  his  efforts  to  be  brilliant  he  has  relapsed  into  the  manner  to 


wLich  he  is  most  accustomed,  and  he  reads  on  solemnly  with 
the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  He  tries  to  throw  some  spirit 
into  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Weller,  but  without  effect,  and  the 
audience  does  not  laugh.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  larger 
number  of  his  hearers  would  consider  it  indecorous  to  laugh  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  man.  He  is  seized  with  the  idea  that  the 
piece  is  too  long,  and  he  turns  hurriedly  over  a  page  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  a  little  judicious  skipping.  He  loses  his 
place  and  becomes  nervous,  and  observing  that  even  the  most 
humorous  passages  do  not  amuse  his  hearers,  his  voice  becomes 
more  spiritless  than  ever.  Presently  somebody  laughs,  and  some- 
one else  hearing  it  laughs  also.  There  are  few  things  more  ir>- 
fectious  than  laughter,  and  soon  the  occupants  of  the  back  seats 
are  indulging  in  it  heartily.  They  are  pleased  to  find  that  there 
is  nothing  improper  in  laughing  before  the  great  man,  and  after 
their  previous  gravity  the  reaction  is  all  the  stronger.  The  reader 
being  encouraged,  he  throws  a  little  more  life  into  his  words,  and 
even  makes  a  lame  attempt  or  two  at  humorous  action,  at  which 
the  sitters  on  the  back  benches  roar  with  delight.  The  thought 
of  his  own  humour  makes  the  reader  laugh  too,  and  his  voice 
consequently  breaks,  and  with  a  fit  of  coughing  he  brings  his  per- 
formance to  a  conclusion. 

The  surgeon's  apprentice  sings  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  me,"  and 
the  audience,  having  found  their  voices,  give  an  uproarious  encore. 
The  youth  then  begins  a  song  not  on  the  programme,  which  gives 
immense  pleasure  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  The  ladies- 
and  some  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  take  exception  to  it.  It  is 
"  not  at  all  a  nice  song  " ;  in  fact,  "  it  is  a  dreadful  song,"  and  how 
could  the  vicar  have  permitted  such  a  song  to  be  sung  at  the 
concert  ?  Where  is  the  vicar  ?  And  then  there  is  a  solemn  whis- 
pering. The  vicar  says  that  he  required  the  performers  to  submit 
every  song  for  his  previous  approval,  but  this  objectionable  ditty 
being  an  extra  and  not  on  the  programme,  he  naturally  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  Lady  Jane  Grundy  talks  of  taking 
her  party  away  at  once,  but  Sir  Thomas  and  the  vicar  persuade 
her  to  remain.  The  young  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  bored  at 
the  whole  day's  proceedings  do  not  appear  as  much  shocked  as  the 
circumstances  require.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  smiling  for  the 
first  time  since  breakfast.  After  this  over-seasoned  meat  nothing 
pleases  the  audience.  A  lady  sings  a  Scotch  song  with  great  feeling 
and  finished  vocalization,  but  it  passes  unnoticed ;  and  when  a 
long  song  has  been  endured,  the  refrain  of  which  is  that  some- 
body— no  one  knows  who — is  "  always  the  same,  the  same,"  it  is 
a  relief  to  everybody  to  stand  up,  sing  "  God  Save  the  Queen," 
aud  go  home.  When  our  party  reassemble  at  supper,  it  is  tacitly 
understood  that  whatever  people  may  think  or  feel,  they  are  to 
say  that  "  it  all  went  off  capitally — except  that  dreadful  song." 

A  village  concert  may  not  appear  a  very  serious  or  important 
event,  and  the  boredom  of  a  few  idle  and  pleasure-loving  guests 
may  seem  more  absurd  than  pitiable  ;  but  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  question.  Many  people  have  little  or  no  idea  how  much 
owners  of  country  houses  bear  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  these 
village  festivals.  Half  their  success  depends  upon  a  strong  sup- 
port from  the  upper  classes  and  a  good  show  of  well-dressed  people. 
The  host  and  hostess,  therefore,  who  are  willing  to  bear  the  odium 
which  they  are  pretty  certain  to  incur  by  taking  a  large  party  of 
guests  to  one  of  these  entertainments  deserve  some  credit.  How- 
ever excellent  your  champagne  and  claret,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  tame  pheasants  which  you  enable  your  guests  to  shoot  in  a 
week,  and  be  the  ball  with  which  you  enliven  one  of  the  evening3 
as  magnificent  as  money  can  make  it,  you  will  require  an  amazing 
amount  of  both  tact  and  good  temper  to  marshal  your  party 
through  one  of  these  village  concerts  without  misadventure.  In 
these  days  the  model  working-man  is  taught  many  things,  and  he 
is  supposed  by  some  people  to  know  even  more  than  is  good  for 
him  ;  but,  whatever  he  may  have  learned  about  the  franchise,  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  or  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  he 
rarely  understands  what  a  self-denial  and  discomfort  it  is  to  a 
person  who  always  dines  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  to  be 
obliged  to  dine  at  five.  Then,  again,  the  good  people  who  get  up 
these  concerts  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  undergo  ;  while  the  kind  neighbours  who 
lend  pianos,  harps,  and  the  services  of  their  workpeople  for  the 
cause  are  not  only  put  to  great  inconvenience,  but  are  also  exposed 
to  severe  trials  of  temper.  Altogether,  we  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  good  feeling  between  rich  and  poor  results  from  village  concerts ; 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  much  credit  is  reflected  upon  all  who  have 
been  concerned  in  them — always  excepting  the  man  who  sang  that 
dreadful  comic  song. 


STREET  INDUSTRIES  IU  WINTER. 

WE  can  understand  that  there  must  be  a  certain  fascination  in 
the  life  of  the  industrial  wanderer  who  follows  his  calling 
through  the  fine  season  in  picturesque  districts  in  the  country. 
Whether  he  trudges  it  on  foot  or  travels  in  a  caravan,  whether  he 
is  a  mender  of  pots  and  kettles  or  a  vendor  of  wicker-work  chairs, 
he  has  probably  established  a  prolitable  connexion  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  his  times  of  enjoyment.  It  may  be  disagreeable 
enough  to  buffet  your  way  against  a  bitter  March  wind,  or  to 
plunge  through  the  rain  and  the  lanes  over  the  ankles  iu  mud ; 
but  there  is  no  lot  in  life  without  its  drawbacks,  and  the  rural 
wanderer  has  always  something  to  look  forward  to.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  has  money  in  his  purse,  or  rather  in  the  bag  of 
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dirty  canvas  that  he  knots  up  in  intricate  complications  of  twine. 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  the  roadside  public-house,  for  he  is  sure 
to  come  in  with  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  is  always  ready  with  a 
song,  a  jest,  or  a  story.  He  calls  for  his  bacon  and  eggs,  or  bread 
and  cheese  ;  and  he  ekes  out  his  beer  with  contributions  from  the 
local  tipplers,  who  regard  him  as  a  decided  acquisition  to  their  circle. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  need  not  fall  back  upon  the 
alehouse.  He  has  been  busy  over  his  jobs  at  some  out-of-the-way 
farm,  and  takes  care  to  prolong  them  to  the  hour  of  supper.  Of 
course  he  is  hospitably  invited  to  the  meal,  and  he  does  ample 
justice  to  the  solid  refreshments.  Then  he  retires  to  sweet  repose 
in  the  hay-loft  or  on  the  yielding  truss  of  straw  in  the  barn,  and 
sleeps  the  heavy  slumber  of  the  hard-working  man,  to  begin  the 
wanderings  of  the  morrow  with  a  liberal  breakfast.  Still  pleasanter, 
so  far  as  appearances  go,  is  the  gipsyiug  of  the  family  parties  in 
the  caravans.  They  have  their  regular  nooks  of  call  and  sojourn,  j 
chosen  for  natural  advantages  which  have  been  recognized  \ 
long  ago  by  their  experience.  There  is  the  wooded  bank  that  i 
breaks  the  wind  and  rain  when  they  are  blowing  roughly  up  from 
the  exposed  quarters.  There  is  the  copse,  from  which  the  pilgrims  i 
can  gather  the  dry  firewood,  somewhat  to  the  indignation  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  seldom,  however,  cares  to  interfere  with  j 
people  who  might  do  his  coverts  a  mischief.  There  is  the  high- 
road, in  the  lane  hard  by,  for  they  like  a  cheerful  sense  of  com- 
panionship; and,  as  they  never  by  any  chance  carry  clocks  or 
watches,  it  is  an  object  to  be  within  shouting  distance  of  better- 
provided  passengers.  Above  all,  they  are  near  the  limpid  spring  at 
which  they  can  fill  the  indispensable  tea-kettle.  You  may  even  envy 
them,  with  their  weather-browned  faces, excellent  spirits,  and  hearty 
appetites,  as  you  see  them  seated  of  an  evening  at  the  alfresco  repast, 
with  the  slanting  beams  of  the  setting  sun  falling  through  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  on  the  green  table-cloth  of  turf.  Nor  are 
they  altogether  to  be  pitied  even  in  bad  weather  or  in  the  winter, 
when  the  low  temperature  or  the  nipping  blast  has  driven  them 
indoors.  Theirs  may  be  somewhat  cramped  quarters,  within  the 
rickety  caravan  that  can  be  drawn  by  the  single  screw  who  picks 
up  his  living  in  the  ditches.  Yet  you  see  a  rude  reflection  in  it 
of  the  comfort,  though  more  regardless  of  expense,  which  Dickens 
immortalized  in  the  vehicle  of  Mrs.  Jarley  of  wax-work  celebrity. 
The  light  from  the  tiny  stove  is  glimmering  through  the  scarlet 
curtains ;  the  solitary  dip  caudle  or  horn  lantern  shines  upon  the 
heads  of  a  Rembrandt-like  group  clustered  round  cups  and  loaves 
and  a  capacious  teapot ;  while  there  is  a  brisk  sound  of  hissing 
and  an  odour  in  the  air  which  tell  of  rashers  or  sausages,  or 
similar  delicacies.  In  short,  the  tramps  in  the  country  who  work 
for  their  living  are  for  the  most  part  well  clothed  and  better  fed  ; 
and  often,  if  they  avoid  temptations  to  drink,  they  have  snug  little 
sums  invested  somewhere. 

Very  different  is  the  lot  of  some  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  cities,  and  especially  in  London.    Of  some  of  them,  we  say  ; 
for  there  are  street  vendors  and  street  vendors,  and  in  that  as  in 
all  other  callings,  from  the  Church  and  the  Bar  downwards, 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  grades  and  fortunes.    Many  of  the 
eosterinongers  and  of  the  people  who  keep  street  stalls  in  the  East 
End  and  suburban  thoroughfares  do  very  well  indeed.    The  latter 
are  regular  tradesmen  in  their  way,  standing  on  their  respectability 
as  compared  with  the  nomads,  while  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
dispensing  with  payment  of  rent  and  knowing  nothing  of  rates  and 
direct  taxes.    It  is  their  business  to  sell  cheap,  and  their  interest 
to  sell  good,  for  they  have  their  habitual  clientele,  fastidious  in  its 
way,  and  quite  ready  to  transfer  its  custom  to  the  pushiug  rival 
over  the  way.    So  with  the  costermonger  who  goes  his  rounds 
with  his  barrow,  or  who  has  accumulated  reserves  sufficient  to 
start  him  with  a  donkey-cart  or  perhaps  even  a  pony-trap.  He 
makes  his  circuit  as  methodically  as  the  sun,  and  his  appearance 
is  expected  with  far  more  confidence.    Should  he  be  very  far 
behind  time,  he  may  find  his  market  forestalled.    So  he  must  be 
up  before  daylight  and  beginning  his  business  in  the  darkness. 
Any  morning  in  Lowe!-  Thames  Street,  near  Billingsgate,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  of  the  great  vegetable  markets,  you  may  see 
the  costermongers'  carts  and  barrows  "  stopping  the  way,"  or  at  all 
events  wedged  tightly  together  in  files  at  the  sides  of  the 
thoroughfames.    The  masters  leave  them  in  charge  of  their  helps 
while  they  are  gone  themselves  to  make  their  bargains.  They 
must  necessarily  buy  what  is  cheap  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  buy  what  is  nasty.    With  perishable  articles,  specially 
such  as  fruit  or  fish,  they  may  often  make  a  most  profitable  hit. 
Sprats — which  are  the  smelt  or  whitebait  of  the  poor — are  perhaps 
literally  being  given  away  ;  or  there  is  an  extraordinary  glut  of 
herring  or  mackarel.     Strawberries,  slightly  the  worse  for  a 
Channel  voyage,  are  coming  in  by  the  bushel  at  the  height  of  the 
season  ;  or  a  consignment  of  West  Indian  pines  has  been  slightly 
bruised  in  the  disembarking  in  the  dog-days.    Yet  quotations  in 
these  luxuries  rule  pretty  steady  beyond  the  reach  of  market  re- 
ports; and,  with  an  insignificant  reduction  in  his  usual  rates,  the 
merchant  fills  his  pockets  as  he  empties  his  barrow.    Then  he  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  change  his  wares  with  the  season 
and  the  demand  ;  and,  in  one  way  or  another  all  the  year  round, 
may  reckon  pretty  confidently  on  the  average  of  his  receipts.  In 
our  opinion  he  is  decidedly  more  to  be  envied  than  the  tenant  of 
the  fixed  stall.    He  has  variety  of  occupation  as  well  as  change  of 
scene.  He  is  not  bsingperpetually  exasperated  by  the  vociferous  com- 
petition of  a  next-door  neighbour  in  the  identical  line  of  business, 
who  lures  away  his  customers  under  his  nose  and  irritates  him 
with  surprises  in  the  shape  of  counter  sensations.    He  forms  a 
w  ide  circle  of  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  can  indulge  himself 


in  gossip  and  flirtation  with  matrons  and  maids-of-all-worlc,  when, 
his  goods  being  pretty  nearly  disposed  of,  he  can  dally  over 
those  that  hang  on  hand.  Then,  should  his  tastes  tend  to  the 
convivial,  he  can  afford  himself  an  occasional  pint  of  ale  or  a 
glass  of  "  something  short " ;  and  if  he  must  be  up  and  about 
before  the  early  sparrows,  he  can  keep  early  hours  in  going  to  bed, 
to  the  saving  of  fire  and  candles  in  winter. 

It  is  when  we  descend  a  step  or  two  in  the  social  scale,  that  we 
find  the  street  industrials  really  to  be  pitied.  On  the  border-laud 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  miserable,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  place  the  merchants  in  coffee,  hot  chestnuts,  and  baked  potatoes. 
It  is  in  the  bitterest  or  most  ungenial  weather  that  they  should 
drive  the  briskest  trade.  Quick  returns  must  in  themselves  be 
inspiriting:  and  however  low  the  thermometer  may  be,  they  have 
a  fire  or  stove  at  which  they  can  thaw  their  fingers,  while 
the  very  glare  of  it,  as  it  falls  on  the  mist  or  the  mnd,  is 
in  a  certain  sense  cheerful  and  companionable.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  clothing  is  generally  of  the  flimsiest,  and  un- 
pleasantly out  of  keeping  with  the  season  of  the  year.  A 
ragged  woollen  comforter,  twisted  and  knotted  round  the  neck,  is 
crossed  on  the  chest  under  a  tight-buttuued  frock-coat  which  has 
been  worn  to  the  last  stage  of  attenuation.  If  the  upper  half  of 
the  body  is  baked  on  one  side,  the  other  is  chilled  or  drenched,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  while  the  ill-shod  feet  have  lost  all  sensation  as 
they  slip  about  on  the  broken  boot-soles  in  the  half-frozen  mud. 
And  the  worst  is  that  the  most  miserable  weather  may  be  against 
those  merchants,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  coffee-dealers. 
No  doubt  when  the  bleak  north  wind  is  howling  through  the 
driving  sleet,  a  smoking  potato  or  a  handful  of  hot  chestnuts  may 
recommend  themselves  more  to  the  digestive  organs  than  penny 
ices  or  periwinkles.  But  the  shivering  passenger  may  hesitate  as 
to  taking  his  frozen  fingers  out  of  his  pockets ;  while  he  may  be 
rather  inclined  to  reserve  his  coppers  for  a  mouthful  of  fire  from 
the  gin-palace  at  the  corner.  Similar  considerations  apply  even 
more  directly  to  the  unfortunate  crossing-sweepers.  In  fine  weather 
their  services  become  superfluous,  and  nobody  seems  to  consider  it 
worth  his  while  to  remunerate  them  for  making  play  with 
their  brooms  on  clean  and  dry  thoroughfares;  while  in  wet  or 
wintry  weather,  when  they  are  really  public  benefactors, 
the  hand  that  should  be  liberal  is  occupied  with  the  umbrella,  and 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  unbutton  the  overcoat  to  get  at 
the  pennies  which  are  deposited  in  a  pocket  out  of  reach.  As 
for  the  itinerant  organ-grinders,  one  must  of  course  regard 
them  as  unmitigated  nuisances.  Next  to  them  come  the  street 
singers,  who  at  once  excite  our  resentment  and  some  faint 
sense  of  compassion,  though  they  obviously  hope  to  terrorize  us 
out  of  coppers.  They  try  to  be  most  tuneful  in  the  most  inclement 
weather.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  public  taste,  they 
screech  out  their  ballads  through  a  husky  throat  from  the  bottom 
of  a  cold-ridden  chest.  The  miserable  scantiness  of  their  attire 
may  be  part  of  the  professional  get-up,  as  the  children  who  come 
limping  at  their  parents'  heels  might  very  well  have  been  left  at 
home  under  shelter.  But  as  to  considerable  actual  suffering  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  as  you  would  find  yourself  were  you  to  cast 
off  your  great-coat,  throw  open  your  shirt  front,  strip  off  your 
stockings,  and  crawl  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  street  from 
breakfast-time  to  a  late  supper  hour.  Far  more  objectionable  are 
the  sturdy  "  seamen  "  who  have  had  their  timbers  shivered  in  the 
service  of  an  ungrateful  country.  One  of  them  has  apparently 
had  a  leg  carried  away  in  action ;  another  shows  an  empty 
sleeve  in  the  place  of  a  strong  right  arm  ;  and  a  third  wears  a 
grim  patch  on  one  eye,  while  the  sticking-plaster  stretching  down 
over  the  cheek  hides  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  ghastly  cutlass 
slash.  The  distribution  of  their  losses  is  too  symmetrical  and  the 
imposture  should  be  clear  to  the  dullest  capacity.  Probably,  if 
you  had  the  party  strictly  searched,  you  would  discover  the  mis- 
sing limbs  about  their  persons,  while  the  eye  may  be  winking 
under  its  bandages.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness 
of  their  lungs,  for  they  are  bellowing  out  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  "  in 
stentorian  chorus.  But  they  appeal  successfully  to  that  love  of  the 
British  tar  which  used  to  bring  down  the  galleries  at  transpon- 
tine theatres ;  and  they  awaken  sentiments  somewhat  stronger  than 
disgust  when  you  see  them  drawing  money  as  well  as  audiences. 
We  entertain  somewhat  softer  sentiments — though  we  fear  it  is  a 
culpable  weakness — towards  the  plaintive  old  ladies  who  offer  you 
boxes  of  matches  or  vesuvians,  or  the  faded  women  in  the  forlorn 
garb  of  widowhood  who  lie  in  wait  for  you  with  muffatees  at 
the  approaches  to  the  Clubs.  Perhaps  they  are  impostors,  and  if 
you  give  them  a  bit  of  silver  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities,  it 
will  most  likely  be  spent  at  the  nearest  public-house.  After  all, 
however,  the  responsibility  for  its  disposal  is  theirs,  and  if  the 
case  seems  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt,  it  may  be  allowable  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  it. 


THE  FEVER  OX  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

rffHIE  rapidity  of  the  late  speculative  revival  is  a  notable  feature 
-L  of  the  present  time.  Twelve  months  ago  we  were  in  the 
dept  hs  of  the  discredit  caused  by  the  Glasgow  Bank  disaster  and 
the  numerous  failures  that  followed  after  it.  Speculation  did  not 
exist,  and  even  legitimate  business  was  paralysed.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  when  we  called 
attention  in  these  columns  to  a  faint  renewal  of  activity  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  remarking  that,  if  we  were  about  to  witness  a 
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return  of  commercial  prosperity,  it  waa  in  a  revival  of  speculation 
that  we  might  expect  to  see  its  first  beginnings.  As  the  summer 
wore  on,  however,  the  constant  rains  which  did  such  damage  to  the 
crops  damped  the  spirits  of  the  frequenters  of  Capel  Court.  At 
length,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  a  genuine  burst  of  specu- 
lation set  in,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since  until 
it  is  assuming  the  dimensions  of  a  mania.  Both  New  York 
and  Paris  had  been  the  scenes  of  a  wild  speculative  fever  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  others  who  had  intimate  connexions  with  those  cities 
were  moved  to  envy  by  the  stories  which  reached  them  of  im- 
mense profits  realized  by  a  few  happy  ventures.  They  were 
therefore  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  turn  in  trade 
which  occurred  just  at  the  same  time.  The  Americans,  favoured 
by  a  succession  of  three  abundant  harvests,  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  resume  the  work  of  development  interrupted  by  the 
panic  of  1S73,  and  began  to  give  large  orders  for  English  iron  and 
steel.  The  sudden  activity  thus  imparted  to  the  iron  trade  gave 
courage  to  business  men,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  principal 
operators  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  are  many  reasons 
why,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  revival  of  trade  should  be 
ushered  in  by  an  outburst  of  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Its  members  are,  as  a  body,  a  highly  intelligent  and  very  acute 
body  of  men.  They  have  relations  with  the  principal  firms  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  trade,  and  thus  have  excellent  means  of 
early  and  accurate  information.  Concentrating  their  attention 
upon  a  comparatively  mall  number  of  securities,  they  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  fullest  of  this  information,  and  thus 
to  anticipate  coming  events.  The  great  City  houses  are  still 
better  placed,  each  in  its  own  special  line,  for  forecasting  the  im- 
mediate future.  And  the  speculators,  pure  and  simple,  are  gene- 
rally sharp  and  well  informed  ;  at  the  worst,  they  can  follow  the 
lead  given  by  the  other  classes.  When  a  revival  of  trade  is  setting 
in,  people  generally  have  got  tired  of  stagnation  and  over-caution, 
and  are  eager  for  enterprise  and  large  and  bold  combinations.  The 
frequenters  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  full  of  this  new  spirit, 
and  act  promptly  on  the  first  symptoms  of  returning  prospe- 
rity. When  their  ventures  prove  successful,  they  try  again  and 
again,  and  each  new  success  gives  them  courage  for  larger  and 
bolder  strokes,  until  the  moment  arrives  when  the  more  far-seeing 
among  them  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  realization.  Last 
autumn  there  was  this  impatience  for  new  enterprise,  together 
with  an  undoubted  revival  in  some  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  there  was  likewise  exceedingly 
cheap  money.  This  latter  circumstance  is  essential  to 
such  a  movement  as  we  have  been  tracing.  A  vast 
speculation,  such  as  has  been  in  progress  since  September  last, 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  help  of  the  banks.  Very  few 
speculators  have  money  enough  to  deal  on  a  grand  scale ;  they 
would  soon  come  to  the  end  of  thsir  resources  if  they  could  not 
use  their  credit  largely.  Last  autumn  the  banks  were  as  eager 
to  lend  as  the  speculators  were  to  borrow.  During  the  weary 
years  of  depression  money  had  accumulated  in  inconvenient 
amounts,  bills  were  scarce,  the  demand  for  discount  was  small, 
and,  in  short,  the  means  of  earning  profits  were  few.  In  these 
circumstances  bankers  were  glad  to  accommodate  speculators,  and 
thus  the  movement  went  on  smoothly  and  rapidly. 

The  speculation  has  been  active  in  every  kind  of  securities. 
Consols,  indeed,  had  risen  so  high  in  the  previous  period  of  dis- 
credit that  a  further  rise  was  hardly  possible  ;  yet  they  remain, 
even  now,  at  a  height  most  unusual  in  a  time  of  reviving 
trade.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  cheapness  of  money  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  partly  it  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  stock.  By  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
old  and  new,  the  National  Debt  is  being  considerably  reduced  ; 
while  there  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  Consols  from 
the  Savings  Banks,  from  trustees,  and  generally  from  persons  who 
desire  an  unquestionable  security.  The  price  of  Consols,  then,  is 
little  affected  by  the  course  of  speculation.  But  there  is  a  distinct 
and  remarkable  rise  in  Indian  and  Colonial  securities.  In  foreign 
bonds  of  all  kinds  the  rise  is  still  greater,  and  more  general.  In 
home  railways,  again,  it  is  excessive.  But  perhaps  it  is  in  the 
miscellaneous  securities,  and  particularly  in  mining,  iron,  and 
metal  shares  generally,  that  it  has  reached  its  greatest  height.  To 
quote  but  a  few  instances,  we  find,  taking  the  prices  at  the  last 
settlement — that  i3,  at  the  end  of  last  week — that  Bilbao  Iron 
Ore  shares  had  risen  in  a  month  from  17  to  35 — in  other 
words,  had  more  than  doubled.  Darlington  Iron  shares, 
which  on  June  28  were  quoted  J,  on  December  27  had 
risen  to  6,  and  last  week  were  1 1 ;  Ebbw  Vale  shares  on  June  27 
were  i|,  and  last  week  were  14 J;  Sheepbridge  Coal  and 
Iron  on  June  28  were  29J,  on  December  27  were  64,  and  last 
week  were  84.  Devon  Great  Consols  on  June  28  were  if,  on 
December  27  were  6 J,  and  last  week  were  17.  Rio  Tinto  on 
June  28  were  35,  on  December  27  were  9.  Confining  our  attention 
now  to  a  short  period,  we  find  that  at  the  last  settlement  Argen- 
tines had  risen  in  a  single  week  2\,  Hungarian  Gold  Rentes 
Russians  of  1875  i\,  Turkish  Tribute  Loan  2^,  Venezuelan 
Sixes  2,  Bolivian  1,  Mexican  \\,  Spanish  Land  Mortgage  1,  and 
Paraguayan  a.  In  the  same  short  space  of  a  week  we  find  that 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  shares  had  risen  3J-,  North- Western  2i, 
South- Western  2,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  2\.  It  would  weary 
the  reader  to  add  to  this  list,  which  we  have  offered  only  for 
the  sake  of  giving  an  idea  of  how  much  the  rise  has  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  speculation,  and  also  of  showing  that 
the  movement  has  lost  none  of  its  force,  but  rather  is  proceeding 


at  an  accelerated  pace.  To  a  certain  extent  the  rise  has  been  justi- 
!  tied.  Assuming  that  the  revival  of  trade  is  genuine,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  City,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  the  railways  will  have  larger  traffic,  and  consequently 
I  will  be  able  to  "declare  better  dividends,,  until,  at  least,  wages 
and  the  prices  of  materials  are  again  run  up  so  high  as  to 
neutralize  the  effects  of  increased  earnings.  The  speculators 
foresaw  this,  and  discounted  the  profits  of  the  future.  We  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  such  discounting  within  proper  limits, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  been  kept  within  proper 
limits.  As  always  happens,  unwary  and  clumsy  imitators  have 
servilely  followed  the  lead  of  the  well-informed  and  the  far- 
seeing,  and  are  carrying  to  excess  a  rise  which  to  a  certain  extent 
was  warranted ;  at  least  the  prosperity  of  the  next  few  years 
must  be  very  great  indeed  if  this  does  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
Again,  the  rise  in  iron,  coal,  and  mining  shares  generally  is  a  very 
natural  reaction  from  the  depreciation  that  had  prevailed  so  long. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  collapse  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  other 
metal  industries  has  been  so  extreme  that  a  great  number  of  the 
properties  had  almost  ceased  to  have  any  market  value.  When, 
therefore,  the  American  demand  suddenly  imparted  life  to  those 
industries,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  bo  a  great  up- 
ward bound  of  prices.  Whether  the  reaction  is  not  going  too 
fast,  however,  remains  to  be  seen.  Lastly,  there  may  have  been 
room  for  an  advance  in  the  value  of  foreign  bonds,  for  a  deep  dis- 
credit had  settled  on  this  kind  of  investment  generally.  But  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  speculation  in  these  bonds 
is  that  it  bears  upon  the  stocks  of  States  which  are  either  bank- 
rupt or  in  poor  credit.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  dealing  in 
Mexican,  Bolivian,  Paraguayan,  Venezuelan,  Ecuador,  and  Peru- 
vian bonds  ;  and,  amongst  European  States,  Russian,  Hungarian, 
Austrian,  Italian,  and  even  Spanish,  securities  find  favour.  This 
is  evidence,  not  of  foresight,  calculation,  and  a  right  perception 
!  of  the  course  in  which  events  are  travelling,  but  of  the  hope  that 
the  public  may  be  drawn  in  if  prices  are  inflated  to  a  sufficient 
height  and  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  that  the  speculators  may  thus 
be  enabled  to  get  rid  with  a  profit  of  worthless  rubbish  and 
doubtful  securities. 

The  movement  we  have  been  tracing  has  its  counterpart  in 
every  commercial  country.  As  already  stated,  it  was  preceded 
by  a  speculative  mania  in  Paris  and  New  York,  and  a  similar 
mania  is  beginning  in  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  the  revival  of  trade,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
continue  for  a  considerable  while  yet.  The  general  public  has 
scarcely  taken  part  in  it,  but  there  are  symptoms  that  it  may  soon 
do  so.  The  number  of  hand  fide  investors  is  increasing,  as  are 
also  the  amounts  invested.  And  the  success  of  recent  issues  of 
new  projects  is  a  sign  that  money  is  forthcoming  at  the  hands  of 
the  public.  If  the  revival  of  trade  proves  genuine  and  permanent, 
funds  for  all  sorts  of  enterprises  will  be  abundant,  and  the  dis- 
position to  employ  them  will  also  exist.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  public  takes  part  in  the  movement,  it  will  receive  a 
great  additional  impetus,  and  may  perhaps  end  in  a  mania  as 
wild  and  unreasoning  as  any  hitherto  witnessed.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  are  two  dangers  that  speculators  are  ex- 
posed to.  One  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the  value 
of  money.  Even  now,  cheap  as  money  is,  the  rates  for 
"  carrying-over  " — that  is  to  say,  the  charges  made  for  enabling 
bargains  to  be  carried  over  from  one  settling-day  to  another — are 
very  heavy,  in  some  instances  indeed  are  enormous,  which  affords 
proof  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  speculators  are  financially 
weak.  Should,  then,  the  value  of  money  rise  considerably,  these 
weak  operators  would  probably  be  compelled  to  throw  their  stocks 
upon  the  market,  and  thus  to  depress  prices  all  round.  The  second 
danger  is  the  outbreak  of  a  greatEuropean  war.  This  would  almost 
certainly  be  attended  by  a  panic  in  the  stocks  affected.  But  what- 
ever may  be  thought  respecting  these  dangers  by  and  by,  for  the 
present  they  do  not  disturb  the  speculators,  and  the  movement 
proceeds  merrily. 


THE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

npHE  expectations  aroused  concerning  the  re-arrangement  and 
J-  re-decoration  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  of  "  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Hayuiarket "  have  not  been  disappointed.  It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  scheme  being  more  successfully  carried 
out.  A  full  description  of  the  changes  made  in  the  house  is  issued 
with  the  playbills,  and,  pausing  only  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
new  act  drop  in  which  Mr.  White  has  painted  figures  representing 
the  characters  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  which  stand  out  against 
an  elaborate  interior  painted  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  we  may  be  content 
with  observing  that  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in 
the  inside  of  the  theatre,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  luost  comfortable  in  London.  One  revolutionary  proceeding, 
the  abolition  of  the  pit,  led,  although  it  had  been  announced  long 
beforehand,  to  a  sort  of  O.  P.  riot  in  little,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  management.  A  certain  number  of  people  who 
according  to  some  historians  were  "  roughs,"  according  to  others 
old  or  elderly  gentlemen  addicted  to  playgoing,  took  up  a  position 
in  the  "  second  circle,"  which  is  the  substitute  for  the  old  pit, 
and  from  that  position  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
change  that  had  been  made.  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  he  perhaps  could 
hardly  help  doing  under  the  circumstances,  came  forward  to  repeat 
an  explanation  which  had  been  for  some  months  before  the  public, 
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in  the  course  of  which  "  a  voice  "  replied  to  his  remark  that  "  a 
theatre  is  a  place  of  business,"  "  Not  at  all— it's  a  place  of  pleasure  ! " 
—and  after  a  certain  amount  of  tumult,  the  disturbers  graciously 
consented  to  allow  the  plav  to  go  on. 

The  affair  has  been  variously  commented  on  by  various  writers. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  people  who  made  the  disturbance 
should  have  been  promptly  expelled,  a  course  which  might  possibly 
have  caused  yet  more  disturbance :  and  some  appear  to  sympathize 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  indignant  pittites.  The  matter  is  a 
tolerably  simple  one.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  days  of  open 
theatrical  competition  a  manager  has  a  perfect  right  to  arrange 
his  theatre  exactly  as  he  likes  at  his  own  risk ;  and  it  is  also 
obvious  that  any  part  of  the  playgoing  public  has  a  right  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  arrangements.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  thev  have  any  right,  having  procured  certain  places,  to  make 
an  outcry  in  the  form  of  a  public  disturbance  because  certain 
other  places  do  not  exist.  Mr.  Bancroft  could  hardly  hope  to  do 
any  good  by  meeting  unreason  with  reason  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  did  himself 
less  than  justice  by  putting  himself  forward  in  the  character 
merely  of  "a  business  man."  Of  course  every  theatrical  manager, 
and  every  one  who  follows  the  fine  arts  as  a  profession,  is  a 
business  man ;  but  there  is  something  in  art  beyond  business,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  himself  frequently  proved  that  he  is  conscious  of 
this. 

The  selection  of  Money  as  a  fit  play  with  which  to  open  a  new 
campaign  at  the  Haymarket  has  been  a  good  deal  canvassed. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  obvious  objections  to  it.  The  play  is 
in  its  form,  if  not  in  its  essence,  distinctly  okl-fnshioned,  and  the 
attempt  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  day  by  putting  it_  into 
modern  costumes  and  substituting  modern  for  old-fashioned 
allusions,  is,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  unfortunate,  as  it 
leads  to  many  incongruities.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Club  scene. 
This,  to  begin  with,  is  not  strictly  plausible.  It  is  not  eminently 
likely  that  two  people  bent  on  playing  piquet  for  heavy  stakes  should 
choose  to  play  their  game  in  a  room  devoted  to  purposes  of  general 
conversation.  This,  however,  is  necessary  for  the  action  of  the 
piece,  and  a  reference  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  method  adopted 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  Evelyn,  at  the  end  of  the  scene. 
But  it  is  hardly  wise  to  exaggerate  what  air  of  improbability 
already  exists  by  representing  a  room  filled  with  people  coming, 
going,  talking  with  much  volubility,  smoking,  and  taking  snuff. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  Mr.  Bancrofts  arrangement  of 
the  scene  gives  it  considerable  liveliness,  and  if  one  can 
tolerate  the  inconsistency  of  people  costumed  in  the  present  fashion 
adopting  the  language  and  manners  of  Lord  Lytton's  play,  one  may 
perhaps  also  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  spectacle  of  a  large 
Olub  which  is  the  chosen  haunt  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Club- 
men, and  which|apparently  has  only  one  room  for  all  purposes,  except 
those  of  dining  and  consulting  books.  For  the  rest,  granted  that 
the  original  and  imported  inconsistencies  of  the  play  can  be  put 
up  with,  it  will  be  found  that  Money  is  admirably  arranged 
for  stage  effect,  and  that  it  has  a  quality  possessed  by  an  unfortu- 
nately small  proportion  of  modern  pieces,  and  generally  known  as 
"  backbone."  The  dialogue  is  in  sentimental  passages,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out,  stilted,  as  Lord  Lytton's  dialogue  of 
this  kind  in  plays  and  novels  always  was ;  but  it  has  at  least  more 
meaning  and  purpose  thau  a  good  deal  of  modern  dialogue  has  ;  and 
in  the  lighter  passages  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  amuse.  The  charac- 
ters are  types — their  colours,  to  use  a  metaphor,  are  laid  on  with  a 
good  fat  brush — but  they  are  in  most  cases  well  managed  and 
telling.  A  striking  exception  is  unfortunately  found  in  the  part 
of  the  hero,  Alfred  Evelyn,  out  of  which  even  Macready  could  get 
little  that  gave  him  any  satisfaction.  The  intrigue  upon  which  the 
play  turns  is  managed  so  skilfully  that  its  interest  suffers  com- 
paratively little  from  its  secret  being  known  to  the  spectator. 

It  would  appear  from  the  criticisms  published  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  piece  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  management 
at  the  Haymarket  suffered,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced both  on  the  actors  and  the  audience  by  the  disturbance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening.    On  a  subsequent  night,  however, 
the  play  went  as  smoothly  and  briskly  as  could  be  desired,  and 
it  seems  to  us  to  be,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  well  acted.  We 
have  spoken  above  of  the  diiliculties  of  the  impossible  part  of 
Evelyn.    Considering  these,  Mr.  Conway  is  decidedly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  performance  of  it.    In  pathetic  passages  he 
wants  reality,  but  then  the  pathetic  passages  are  just  the  least  real 
one3  of  the  part.    It  is  much  that  he  manages  to  play  the  part 
with  dignity,  and  to  avoid  the  air  of  priggishness  which  it  cannot 
be  easy  to  banish  from  it.  Mr.  Bancroft  repeats  his  successful  per- 
formance of  Sir  Frederick  Blount.  His  manner  and  tone  are  excel- 
lent, but  he  might  with  great  advantage  be  somewhat  less  familiar 
in  his  scene  of  flirtation  with  Clara  Douglas.    Clara  Douglas  is  an 
insipid  heroine  enough,  but  Miss  Marion  Terry  succeeds  in  giving 
her  life  and  attractiveness.    Mrs.  Bancroft's  performance  of  Lady 
Franklin  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised.    She  seems  to  com- 
mand gaiety  at  will,  and,  in  a  scene  which  might  well  verge  on 
farce,  preserves  throughout  the  true  spirit  of  comedy.    This  scene 
— the  one  in  which  Lady  Franklin  carries  out  her  intention  of 
making  the  melancholv  Graves  laugh,  sing,  and  dance — is  admirably 
played  both  by  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  whose  per- 
formance of  Graves  seems  to  us  a  singularly  well  studied  and 
finely  executed  piece  of  acting.    His  facial  expression,  his  voice, 
and  his  walk  are  all  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  character,  and 
he  has  the  art  of  never  seeming  to  strain  at  the  points  which  he 
makes.    Mr.  Odell's  performance  of  Sir  John  Vesey  has  not  been 


received  with  general  favour.  It  is  a  new  reading  and  an  immensely 
amusing  one  of  the  part.  We  cannot  find  in  the  text  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  Sir  John  was  necessarily  a  person  different  from 
the  one  whom  Mr.  Odell  has  invented;  but  no  doubt  an  actor 
who  undertakes  a  part  which  is  moro  or  less  associated  with  old 
traditions  must  expect  to  excite  some  disapproval  if  he  ventures 
to  strike  out  a  new  line.  It  might  certainly  be  reasonable  to  make 
Sir  John  Vesey  either  more  unctuous  or  more  courtly,  or  both, 
than  Mr.  Odell  makes  him ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
unreasonable  to  make  of  him  the  somewhat  odd  and  excessively 
entertaining  figure  which  Mr.  Odell  presents  to  his  audience. 
Probably  no  actor  could  do  better  justice  to  the  part  of  Deadly 
Smooth  than  Mr.  Archer,  who  played  it  when  the  piece  was  per- 
formed some  years  ago  under  the  management  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  Miss  Dietz  has  a 
somewhat  thankless  part,  which  she  plays  very  well,  in  Georgina 
Vesey.  The  smaller  characters  are  excellently  filled.  Mr.  Kemble's 
Stout  is  full  of  humorous  touches,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  very  permissible  "gag"  of  constantly  addressing  Glossmore  as 
"  my  lord,"  although  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  passage 
iii  the  text.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
accomplished  of  young  actors,  displays,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
vention in  the  part  of  Glossmore.  Mr.  Vollaire  brings  his 
experience  with  great  effect  to  bear  on  the  part  of  the  Old 
Member.  Mr.  C.  Brookfield,  who,  we  believe,  makes  his  first 
appearance  on  the  London  stage  in  this  piece,  plays  Sharp  the 
lawyer  with  a  remarkable  air  of  reality,  and  his  by-play,  without 
being  in  the  least  obtrusive,  is  excellent.  His  elocution  and  his 
assumption  of  the  manner  of  the  family  lawyer  of  comedy  are  alike 
excellent.  A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  Mr.  Stewart 
Dawson  for  his  performance  of  the  Scotch  builder  MacStucco, 
and  also,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  an  unnamed  personage  in  the 
Club  scene  who  suggests  the  idea  of  a  half-pay  officer. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  managers  are,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  their  first  venture.  It  was  perhaps 
more  prudent  than  dashing  to  open  with  a  stock  piece  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  involves  such  inconsistencies  as  those  we  have 
pointed  out.  But  probably  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  better  judge  of  such 
a  matter,  as  of  the  expediency  of  doing  away  with  the  Haymarket 
pit,  than  any  layman  can  be.  The  new  management  starts,  at  any 
rate,  with  an  admirably  arranged  theatre  and  with  an  excellent 
company. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEN'S  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY.* 

T3  EADERS  of  Miss  Austen  will  remember  that  when  Fanny 
JLA  Price  came  to  stay  with  her  grand  relations  at  Mansfield 
Park,  her  cousins  the  Miss  Bertrams  at  once  discovered  that  her 
education  had  been  lamentably  deficient.  "Dear  mamma,  only 
think,  my  cousin  cannot  put  the  map  of  Europe  together — or  my 
cousin  cannot  tell  the  principal  rivers  in  Russia — or  she  never  heard 
of  Asia  Minor.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  stupid?" 
And  at  last  came  the  culminating  instance  of  ignorance.  "  Do  you 
know,  we  asked  her  last  night,  which  way  she  would  go  to  get  to 
Ireland;  and  she  said,  she  should  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Now 
the  Miss  Bertrams,  who,  as  they  boasted,  could  repeat  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
as  low  as  Severus,  "  besides  a  great  deal  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  all  the  metals,  semi-metals,  planets,  and  distinguished  philo- 
sophers," had  evidently  been  taught  geography  on  the  system  which 
it  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green's  mission  to  destroy.  Had  Fanny  Price 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading  the  preface  to  this  work, 
she  might,  supposing  that  she  could  so  far  have  done 
violence  to  her  gentle  nature,  have  thrown  her  cousins' 
lesson-books  aside  with  scorn,  and  crushed  the  young  ladies 
with  Mr.  Green's  dictum :—"  Books  such  as  these,  if  books 
they  must  be  called,  are  simply  appeals  to  the  memory  ;  they  are 
handbooks  of  mnemonics,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  handbooks  of 
Geography."  Fanny  herself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  condition 
favourable  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Green's  teaching.  If  she  was 
hazy  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  position  of  Ireland,  she,  having 
lived  at  Portsmouth,  had  at  least  a  clear  conception  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  To  that  small  extent,  the  picture  of  the  earth  in  which 
she  lived — we  are  quoting  from  Mr.  Green's  description  of  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  teacher  of  geography — had  grown 
into  distinctness  before  her.  So  far  at  least  she  had  a  notion  "  of 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea." 

It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  after  all  something  to  be 
said  for  the  barbarous  system  on  which  the  Miss  Bertrams  were 
educated.  At  any  rate,  the  pupil  laid  up  a  store  of  possibly  useful 
facts  ready  to  hand.  A  knowledge  of  the  multiplication-table 
may  not  expand  the  mind,  but  it  is  practically  useful  in  many 
emergencies  of  life.  However,  we  need  not  now  discuss  this  ■sub- 
ject. We  will  let  Mr.  Green  speak  for  himself  as  to  the  defects 
of  the  existing  "  handbooks  of  mnemonics,"  which  "  are  in  no  sense 
handbooks  of  Geography,"  and  as  to  the  aims  of  his  own  system. 
His  opening  and  rather  strong  assertion  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
some  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  joke  about  the  criminal  who  had 

*  A  Short  Geography  o  f  the  British  Islands.  By  John  Richard  Green, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Alice  Stopford 
Green.    With  Maps.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 
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his  choice  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys;  or,  to  give  the  ] 
jest  in  its  latest  American  dress,  between  a  rope  and  the  nearest 
tree  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  obligation  of  becoming  a  member  of 
a  new  Pinafore  company  on  the  other : — 

No  drearier  task  can  be  set  for  the  worst  of  criminals  than  that  of  study- 
ing a  set  of  geographical  text-books  such  as  the  children  in  our  schools 
are  doomed  to  use.  Pages  of  "  tables,"  "  tables  "  of  heights  and  "  tables  " 
of  areas,  "  tables"  of  mountains  and  "  tables  "  of  table-lands,  "  tables"  of 
■minerals  which  look  like  arithmetical  problems,  but  are  really  statements 
of  population :  these,  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  order  or  disorder,  form 
the  onlj'  breaks  in  a  chaotic  mass  of  what  are  amusingly  styled  "  geo- 
graphical facts,"  which  turn  out  simply  to  be  names,  names  of  rivers  and 
names  of  hills,  names  of  counties  and  names  of  towns,  a  mass  barely 
brought  into  grammatical  shape  by  the  needful  verbs  and  substantives,  and 
dotted  over  with  isolated  phrases  about  mining  here  and  cotton-spinning 
there,  which  pass  for  Industrial  Geography. 

From  this  dreary  picture  we  turn  to  consider  what  geography 
really  is — "  '  earth-picturing,'  a  presentment  of  earth  or  a  portion  of 
earth's  surface  in  its  actual  form,  and  an  indication  of  the  influence 
which  that  form  has  exerted  on  human  history  or  human  society." 
Although  it  is  rather  long,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Green  unfolds  his  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
geography  should  be  taught — the  way  in  which  it  will  be  taught 
"when  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  our  schools  and  school- 
masters have  passed  away."  For  how  many  centuries,  we  wonder, 
have  educational  reformers  been  raging  against  "the  pre- 
judices and  traditions "  of  schoolmasters,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  bright  time  when  every  boy  will  be  educated  on  really 
scientific  principles  ?  Bo  not  we  all  know  the  ideal  boy  (of 
fiction) — Gargantua,  Teleinaque,  Master  Tommy  Merton,  and  a 
host  more — who  is  only  waiting  for  the  ideal  Ponocrates,  Mentor, 
or  Mr.  Barlow  to  come  and  develop  him  into  the  full-blown  ideal 
educational  product.  However,  Mr.  Green's  discourse  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  of  geography  should  be  approached  is 
not  the  less  interesting  and  instructive  because  he  presupposes 
a  child  with  an  exceptional  thirst  for  information: — 

The  starting-point  of  education  will  be  the  child's  first  question.  And 
the  child's  first  question  is  about  the  material  world  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
So  long  as  every  sight  and  every  sound  is  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
of  the  curiosity  that  comes  of  wonder,  life  will  be  a  mere  string  of 
"  whats "  and  "whys."  With  an  amusing  belief  in  the  omniscience 
of  his  elders,  the  child  asks  why  the  moon  changes  and  what  are 
the  stars,  why  the  river  runs  and  where  the  road  goes  to,  why  the  hills 
are  so  high  and  what  is  beyond  them.  To  answer  these  questions  as  they 
should  be  answered  is  to  teach  the  little  questioner  Geography.  Each  of  the 
divisions  into  which  Geography  breaks  does  its  part  in  his  training,  as  the 
picture  of  the  earth  in  which  he  lives  grows  into  distinctness  before  him. 
He  may  never  hear  of  Physiography,  but  he  learns  in  simple  outline  what 
are  the  forces  that  tell  through  heat  and  cold  or  wind  or  rain  on  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  make  it  the  earth  we  see.  The  name  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy may  never  reach  him,  but  he  gets  a  notion  of  what  the  earth's 
form  actually  is,  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  of  mountain  and  plain 
over  its  surface,  of  the  relative  position  of  continents  and  of  countries,  of 
the  "  why  "  rivers  run,  and  the  "  where  "  roads  run  to.  As  the  structure 
of  the  world  thus  becomes  distinct  to  the  child  he  sees  why  races  have 
settled,  why  nations  lie  within  their  boundaries,  why  armies  have  marched 
and  battles  have  been  fought,  why  commerce  has  taken  one  road  or  another 
over  sea  and  land,  and  thus  gathers  his  Historical  Geography  without 
knowing  it.  So  as  he  watches  how  mountains  divide  men  or  rivers  draw 
them  together,  how  hill-line  and  water-parting  become  bounds  of  province 
and  shire,  how  the  town  grows  up  by  the  stream  and  the  port  by  the 
harbour-mouth,  the  boy  lays  the  foundation  of  his  Political  Geography, 
though  he  never  sees  a  "  table  of  counties,"  or  learns  by  rote  a  "  list  of 
populations." 

It  must  not  be  rashly  concluded  that  Mr.  Green  has  sworn 
an  eternal  hostility  to  tables  of  counties  and  lists  of  popu- 
lations. On  the  contrary,  his  own  book  contains  such  tables — 
lists  of  counties,  county  towns,  areas  in  square  miles,  population, 
heights  of  mountains,  and  so  forth.  These,  we  suppose,  are  as 
the  tithes  of  mint  and  cummin,  which  should  not  be  neglected, 
although  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  should  be  iirst  re- 
garded. 

We  must  not  linger  on  Mr.  Green's  educational  dream — for  a 
dream,  he  admits,  it  will  long  remain — in  which  geography  is  to 
"  furnish  a  ground-work  for  all  after  instruction  " — history,  politics, 
physical  science,  and  language.  "It  is  at  any  rate  such  a  dream 
as  this  that  has  encouraged  its  writers  to  attempt  the  present 
book."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  of  two  authors  appear  on 
the  title-page.  Both  writers,  Mr.  Green  tells  us,  are  responsible 
for  the  general  plan,  and  for  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates 
to  England.  The  rest — Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — is  due  to 
Mrs.  Green.  With  this  information,  we  turn  from  the  preface, 
which  will  by  teachers  be  found  interesting,  and  doubtless  by 
pupils  too,  inasmuch  as  children  are  always  entertained  by  know- 
ing what  the  grown-up  world  thinks  about  them.  It  is,  we  doubt 
not,  a  necessary  feature  of  that  "rational  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation" to  which  Mr.  Green  looks  forward,  that  school-books 
should  be  put  into  "  aesthetic "  bindings.  This  one  appears  in 
the  sweet  bluc-grey  tint  which  we  associate  with  handbooks  on 
artistic  dress  and  furniture,  and  is  embellished  outside  with 
conventional  representations  of  sky,  earth,  and  sea,  savouring 
strongly  of  the  Benaissance  period.  The  little  Cimabue  Browns, 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  through 
Mr.  Du  Maurier,  no  doubt  have  all  their  lesson-books  bound  in 
this  style.  It  is  possible  that  this  helps  to  smooth  the  thorny  path 
of  learning ;  perhaps  to  the  aesthetic  infant  even  a  black  draught 
would  lose  some  of  its  horrors  if  it  was  administered  in  choice  blue 
china  or  Old  Chelsea.  We  would  however  suggest  to  binders  and 
publishers  that,  when  a  book  is  of  itself  sufficiently  thick,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  fattening  it  by  sticking  in  at  the  end  a  catalogue 
fifty-six  pages  long. 


For  the  general  plan  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
The  introductory  chapter,  especially  the  sections  on  "  Political 
Geography  "  and  the  "  General  Besults  of  the  Character  of  tho 
British  Group,"  is  excellent,  and  ought  to  be  read  not  only  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geography,  but  to  that  of  history  also. 
We  extract  one  paragraph,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated : — 

The  strip  of  sea  which  runs  between  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent 
has  greatly  influenced  the  progress  <>/  their  inhnhitants  from  barbarism  to 
civilization.  Though  foreign  conquerors  have  in  early  ages  been  able  to 
cross  over  the  sea  to  Britain  ;  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  have 
long  formed  a  barrier  broad  enough  to  prevent  perpetual  invasion  and  dis- 
quiet from  without,  and  to  give  such  a  measure  of  security  as  was  needed 
for  the  well-being  of  the  British  peoples.  But.  on  the  other  hand  these  seas 
have  not  been  wide  enough  to  shut  out  the  civilizing  intlucnces  of  Europe  ; 
foreign  trade,  and  wealth,  and  knowledge  have  been  within  easy  reach  of 
its  people.  And  in  some  cases  the  channel  which  parts  these  islands  from 
Europe  has  even  invited  civilization  to  their  shores.  It  has  made  them  a 
safe  place  of  shelter  for  men  driven  out  from  their  own  lands  by  poverty, 
by  misgovernment,  or  by  persecution,  and  wave  after  wave  of  immigrants 
have  thus  been  brought  to  our  coasts,  who  have  carried  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  manufactures. 

After  this  chapter  we  pass  to  a  "General  View  of  England  and 
Wales,"  and  thence  are  led  on  to  a  more  detailed  survev,  divided 
under  the  heads  of  "  The  Coast."  "  The  Mountain  Groups,"  "  The 
Upland  Banges,"  "  The  Plains,"  "  The  Biver  System,"  "  The 
English  Counties."  The  counties  again  are  divided  into  groups,  as 
"  The  Counties  of  the  Severn  Basin,"  "  The  Counties  of  the  Humber 
Basin,"  and  so  on.  Scotland  is  treated  on  a  similar  system ; 
Ireland  and  Wales  have  to  content  themselves  with  two  chapters 
apiece.  We  should  add  that  there  are  four  good  coloured  maps, 
besides  twenty-four  plain  ones.  The  authors  have  shown  great 
skill  in  carrying  out  their  aims.  The  main  features  of  the  country 
arc  not  lost  sight  of  in  a  crowd  of  details.  The  book  is  not  a 
gazetteer  or  a  Postal  Guide ;  but  no  intelligent  child  could  read  it 
without  acquiring  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  and  make  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  the  reasons  why  the  life  of  one  district  differs  from 
the  life  of  another.  "  We  must  learn,''  the  writers  tell  their 
pupil, 

to  know  the  actual  surface  of  Southern  Britain — where  it  is  broken  by 
rocky  mountains,  where  its  rivers  have  formed  valleys  rich  with  corn  and 
fruits,  and  where  its  broad  uplands  furnish  pastures  for  flocks.  Nor  is  any 
of  this  knowledge  useless.  We  get  to  understand  the  true  importance  of 
these  facts  as  we  watch  how  from  age  to  age  the  inexorable  lie  of  the  land 
has  compelled  very  different  races  and  generations  of  men  to  live  and  build 
their  cities  by  the  same  rivers  in  sheltered  valleys  or  in  fertile  plains  ;  to 
till  the  ground  in  the  same  fruitful  districts;  to  make  their  roads  along 
the  same  lines  marked  out  by  nature,  sometimes  across  level  plains,  some- 
times threading  narrow  valleys  between  the  hills,  now  turning  aside  to 
reach  some  river-ford,  and  then  rising  over  a  mountain  pass  where  the  line 
of  hills  dips  so  as  to  form  a  gap  in  the  forbidding  heights.  We  learn  why 
it  is  that  the  great  English  roads  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  times  told  of 
by  any  history  of  England,  and  why  so  many  towns  and  even  villages 
have  a  story  that  goes  back  to  the  first  beginnings  of  our  people.  And 
many  things  hard  to  understand  in  history  become  easy  as  we  know  the 
outer  circumstances  which  led  to  the  events  of  which  wre  read. 

Though  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  the  phrase  "  inexorable 
lie  of  the  laud  "  is  very  little  better  than  nonsense — we  could  hardly 
tolerate  it  in  a  novel — this  is  otherwise  a  good  description  of  the 
aim  of  the  work,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
authors  relieve  their  subjects  by  the  use  of  that  picturesque  style 
of  which  Mr.  Green  is  a  master.  As  examvjles  of  this  descriptive 
power,  we  may  also  call  attention  to  two  passages  in  the  part  of 
the  work  assigned  to  Mrs.  Green — the  paragraph  at  p.  260  on 
the  "  Western  Watershed  "  (Scotland),  and  that  at  p.  271  in  which 
the  Lowland  are  contrasted  with  tho  Highland  Hills.  These  are 
specimens  of  pure  "  word-painting."  As  illustrations  of  the  method 
in  which  the  authors  endeavour  to  call  forth  the  thought  and 
intelligence  of  the  pupil,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  passage  at 
p.  92  on  the  causes  of  the  greatness  of  London,  or  that  on  the  im- 
portance of  rivers  to  the  welfare  of  a  country.  The  statement  that 
"  England  is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  river  system  " 
gives  one  a  pang  as  one  reflects  how  shamefully  we  have  poisoned 
that  river  system,  and  how  near  we  are  to  finding  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  "  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

Points  of  detail  of  course  may  be  found  open  to  criticism.  Such 
a  hard  word  as  "  escarpment,''  which  Latham's  Dictionary  knows 
only  as  a  military,  not  as  a  geographical  term,  should  not  have 
been  used  before  its  explanation  had  been  given.  "  Estuary  "  too 
might  with  advantage  have  been  explained.  We  do  not  well  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  saying  of  Wales  "  The  moors  are  studded 
with  small  tarns  instead  of  lakes."  What  is  a  tarn  but  a  mountain 
lake  ?  Questions  of  spelling  we  approaph  with  fear  and  trembling, 
never  knowing  what  may  be  the  last  official  or  scientific  dictum  on 
the  subject;  but  surely  the  mountain  set  down  at  p.  55  by  the 
name  of  "  Great  Gavel  "  used  to  be  called  "  Great  Gable."  And 
it  is  confusing  to  hud  the  hills  of  Skye  termed  the  Coilin  Moun- 
tains in  one  page  and  the  Cuchullin  Hills  in  another.  "  Kuots  of 
head-waters  "  strikes  us  as  an  unfortunate  phrase ;  it  would  puzzle 
Michael  Scott's  fiend  to  tie  water  in  knots.  Among  the  manufac- 
turing towns  on  the  Mersey,  Widnes,  a  place  of  recent  and  rapid 
growth,  instituted — to  describe  it  in  a  manner  easily  comprehensibe 
by  the  non-technical  mind — for  the  production  of  noxious  vapours, 
should  not  have  been  omitted.  One  word  more  ;  it  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  a  geographer  to  pay  compliments  to  one  class  mure 
than  to  another.  We  find  our  authors  dividing  England  as  it 
were  into  sheep  and  goats,  thus  : — 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  range,  therefore,  lie  the  whole  indus- 
trial wealth  and  activity 'of  England,  its  centres  of  dense  population,  and 
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its  commercial  cities,  inhabited  chiefly  by  intelligent  and  trained  artisans, 
classes  of  rising  importance  in  English  political  and  social  life.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  range,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England,  containing  but  one  great  centre  of  crowded  population  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Green  ought  to  be  aware  that  tlie  Intelligent  Artisan  has 
become  a  bore.  We  are  as  weary  of  him  and  his  intelligence  as 
we  used  to  be  of  the  virtues  of  the  Great  Middle  Class.  En- 
thusiasm for  industrial  centres  and  commercial  cities  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  damped  by  reflections  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  some  at  least  of  them  are  addicted  to  drinking, 
kicking,  and  violent  assaults  in  general.  Why  moreover  are  the 
school-children  of  the  agricultural  districts  to  be  insulted  by  the 
implied  disadvantageous  comparison,  pointed  by  a  significant  "  on 
the  contrary,"  with  the  rising  generation  of  intelligent  artisans  on 
the  favoured  side  of  "  the  oolitic  range  "  ? 

That  this  book  will  be  extensively  used,  even  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  range,  we  fully  anticipate,  and  we  welcome  it  as  an  effort — 
to  our  mind  a  successful  one — to  give  life  and  meaning  to  a  study 
which  children  in  general  find  dry  and  unattractive.  The  ultimate 
decision  on  which  the  success  of  a  school-book  depends  must  rest 
with  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  educating;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  their  verdict  will  be  in  its  favour. 


METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  SANSKRIT.* 

DR.  MUIR,  the  Nestor  of  Sanskrit  learning,  has  here  brought 
together  in  one  volume  his  many  fragmentary  translations  in 
verse  from  Sanskrit  writers.  A  few  years  ago  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  "Religious  and  Moral  Sentiments  metrically 
rendered  from  Sanskrit'';  but  these  have  been  greatly  added  to  and 
extended,  and  the  result  is  the  handsome  volume  before  us.  So 
long  since  as  i  S3 1  Dr.  Muir  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his  Christa 
Sangita,  or  Life  of  Christ  in  Sanskrit  verse.  After  completing  this 
work,  which  excited  much  curiosity  and  gained  considerable  favour 
among  learned  Hindus,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
Then  he  published  a  work  called  Mat  a  pariksJia,  or  Examination 
of  Religions,  which  set  forth  a  sketch  of  the  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity and  combated  some  of  the  leading  points  of  Hinduism. 
These  were  all  composed  in  verse — in  the  form  most  familiar  to 
Brahmans,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  attract  their  attention. 
The  last  of  them  excited  so  much  interest  as  to  call  forth  some 
replies.  All  of  these  have  been  reproduced  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, and  they  are  among  the  most  useful  and  potent  vehicles 
for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity.  The  time  which  could  be 
spared  from  ollicial  duties  in  India  was  spent  by  Dr.  Muir  in  the 
endeavour  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  Hindus.  In  his 
retirement  at  home  he  has  been  engaged  in  unfolding  the  mysteries 
of  Hinduism  to  Europeans,  and  his  volumes  of  extracts  from  Sans- 
krit texts  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  obscure  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  old  Hindu  writings.  These  books  were  for  the 
use  of  the  few — for  philosophers  and  the  students  of  Hinduism — 
but  the  present  work  deserves  to  have,  and  will  no  doubt  find,  a 
large  and  various  body  of  readers. 

The  translations  are  generally  short  and  of  a  religious,  moral, 
and  didactic  character.  The  versification  is  smooth  and  easy,  the 
language  clear  and  intelligible.  No  special  knowledge  is  required 
to  understand  them.  New  ideas  will  be  occasionally  met  with, 
but  more  frequently  old  and  familiar  ones,  presented  in  new 
lights  and  with  unfamiliar  surroundings.  The  latter  part  of  the 
volume  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  different  Vedic  deities 
as  they  appear  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.  These  are  made 
up  of  passages  culled  and  brought  together  from  different  hymns. 
They  give  a  very  clear  outline  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  prin- 
cipal deities,  and  from  no  source  could  the  ordinary  reader  obtain 
a  more  adequate  and  accurate  conception  of  the  gods  of  the  old 
Aryas.  One  prominent  feature  in  the  addresses  to  the  deities  is 
the  familiar  and  friendly  way  in  which  they  are  addressed,  and 
another  is  the  very  material  and  mundane  character  of  the  pro- 
mises made  to  them.  India,  the  god  of  the  sky,  is  thus  ad- 
dressed : — 

Friend  Indra,  from  the  sky  descend, 
Thy  course  propitious  hither  bend  ; 
Come  straight,  and  let  110  rival  priest 
Prevail  to  draw  thee  from  our  feast. 
Let  no  one  catch  thee  unawares 
Like  bird  the  artful  fowler  snares. 
All  is  prepared  ;  the  soma  draught 
Is  sweet  as  thou  hast  ever  quaffed  ; 
And  we  will  feed  with  corn,  and  tend, 
Thy  coursers  at  their  journey's  cud. 

Some  men  may  perhaps  think  that  they  have  heard  enough  of  late 
ot  Uahas,  the  Dawn ;  but  if  others  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  beautiful  myth,  they  will  in  this  volume  iind  it  described 
in  very  graceful  flowing  verse.  Two  stanzas  descriptive  of  one 
of  the  attributes  of  Varuna  (Ovpavos),  the  "  all-pervader,"  we  will 
quote : — 

This  mighty  lord  who  rules  on  high, 
Though  closely  veiled  from  mortal  gaze, 
All  men's  most  secret  acts  surveys, 

He,  ever  far,  is  ever  nigh. 
*  *  *  * 
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He  marks  the  good  and  ill  within 

The  hearts  of  men  ;  the  false  and  true, 
Discerns  -with  never-erring  view  ; 

lie  hates  deceit,  chastises  sin. 

The  abovi',  as  we  have  said, are  not  strictly  translations,  but  com- 
positions made  up  from  the  language  of  different  hymns.  Rut  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to  translations,  as  close  and 
true  as  the  nature  of  the  two  languages  and  the  trammels  of 
verse  will  allow.  Where  there  is  any  material  deviation  from  the 
original  text  the  author  gives  an  exact  prose  translation.  Very 
many  of  the  extracts  are  derived  from  the  great  epic  poem  the 
"  Maha-Bharata."  One  of  these  is  an  eloquent  impeachment  and 
vindication  of  the  divine  government.  Draupadi,  the  heroine, 
stirred  by  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  her  husband,  exclaims : — ■ 

I  charge  the  Lord  of  all — the  strong, 
The  partial  Lord — with  doing  wrong. 

God  does  not  show  for  all  mankind 

A  parent's  love  and  wise  concern  : 

But  acts  like  oue  unfeeling,  stern. 
Whose  eyes  caprice  and  passion  blind. 

Her  husband  gently  chides  her,  and  expatiates  on  duty,  arsd  on 
the  necessity  of  performing  it  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  any  hope 
or  prospect  of  reward.    He  then  says  : — ■ 

Of  all  the  men  who  care  profess 
For  virtue — love  of  that  to  speak — 
The  unworthicst  far  are  those  who  seek 

To  make  a  gain  of  righteousness. 

Who  thus — to  every  lefty  sense 
Of  duty  dead — from  each  good  act 
Its  full  return  would  fain  extract, ;  — 

lie  forfeits  every  recompense. 

And  upon  the  inscrutable  workings  of  Providence  he  goes  on  : — 

The  gods — for  such  their  sovereign  will  — 
Have  veiled  from  our  too  curious  ken 
The  laws  by  which  the  deeds  of  men 

Are  recompensed  with  good  and  ill. 

No  common  mortal  comprehends 

The  wondrous  power,  mysterious  skill, 
With  which  these  lords  of  all  fulfil 

Their  high  designs,  their  hidden  ends. 

We  frequently  come  across  striking  parallels  of  Gospel  teaching, 
of  which  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  anon,  thus : — 

Shall  He  to  thee  support  refuse, 

Who  clothes  the  swan  in  dazzling  white, 
Who  robes  in  green  the  parrot  bright 

The  peacock  decks  m  rainbow  hues  ? 

Again, 

Wealth  either  leaves  a  man,  0  king  ! 

Or  else  a  man  his  wealth  must  leave. 

What  sage  for  that  event  will  grieve, 
Which  time  at  length  must  surely  bring  ? 

What  an  elevated  idea  of  true  worship  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  from  the  Bhagavata  Parana — ■ 

To  scatter  joy  throughout  thy  whole 
Surrounding  world  ;  to  still  men's  grief; 
Such  is  the  worship  best  and  chief 

Of  God,  the  Universal  Soul — 

and  how  much  in  unison  with  Coleridge's  "  He  prayeth  best  who 
loveth  best."  The  following,  too,  strikes  a  chord  which  Scott  has 
struck  with  bolder  hand  : — 

Not  such  is  even  the  bliss  of  heaven 
As  that  which  lids  the  breast  of  men. 
To  -whom,  long  absent,  now  'tis  given 
Their  country  once  to  see  again, 
Their  childhood's  home,  their  natal  place. 
However  poor,  or  mean,  or  base. 

We  have  made  copious  quotations  because  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  give  any  fair  notion  of  such  a  book  as  this  in  any  other  way. 
One  more  passage  we  will  cite,  notwithstanding  the  faulty  rhyme 
of  the  last  couplet — 

The  wound  a  foeman's  trenchant  steel 
Inflicts,  in  time  again  will  heal ; 
The  tree  a  woodman's  axe  o'crthrows 
Soon  sprouts  again,  and  freshly  grows  ; 
But  never  more  those  wounds  are  closed. 
Which  harsh  and  cutting  words  have  caused. 

The  whole  work,  like  the  foregoing  extracts,  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  pensive,  reflective  character  of  the  Hindu  mind,  with 
thoughts  about  the  joys  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  that  to  come.  There  are  a  few  passages  of  a  martial 
character ;  but  they  are  somewhat  tame,  and  lack  the  spirit- 
stirring  ring  of  Northern  heroic  songs. 

In  his  Introduction  Dr.  Muir  discusses  a  very  interesting 
question,  which  we  have  reserved  for  the  end  of  our  notice, 
because  some  of  the  extracts  quoted  will  help  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  it.  There  is,  in  the  "  Maha-Bharata,''  a  long  and  very 
beautiful  episode  called  the  Bhagavad-gita,  the  "  Divine  Song." 
This  is  pervaded  by  such  an  elevated  tone  of  thought  and 
Christian-like  spirit,  and  contains  passages  so  much  in  unison 
with  Gospel  texts,  that  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been  written 
under  Gospel  influence.  Dr.  Lorinser,  who  has  written  strongly 
upon  the  subject,  and  whose  arguments  have  stirred  up  much  dis- 
cussion, says : — 

If  wc  can  find  in  the  Bhagavad-gita  passage-,  and  these  not  single  and 
obscure,  but  numerous  and  clear,  which  present  a  surprising  similarity  to 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
these  coincidences  are  no  play  of  chance,  but  that  taken  altogether  they 
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afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  composer  was;  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  used  them  as  he  thought  lit,  and  has  woven  into  his 

own  work  numerous  passages,  if  not  word  for  word,  yet  preserving  the 
meaning,  and  shaping  it  according  to  his  Indian  mode  of  thought. 

Among  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Lorinser  from  the  Gita  are 
these.  "  They  who  devoutly  worship  me  are  in  me  and  I  in 
them."  "  Repose  thy  mind  upon  me,  iix  thine  understanding  and 
thou  shalt  hereafter  dwell  in  me."  "  But  if  I  were  not  constantly 
engaged  in  work  unwearied  .  .  .  these  worlds  would  perish  if 
I  did  not  work  my  work.''  "  I  who  am  the  highest  way."  "  I  am 
the  way.  beginning,  and  end."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
and  many  other  passages  in  the  Gita  are  closely  similar  to  the  words 
of  the  New  Testament.  Are  they,  then,  borrowed  from  the  Gospel, 
or  are  they  the  independent  workings  of  a  Hindu  mind  ?  Dr. 
Lorinser  and  those  who  agree  with  him  assume  that  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  was  written  after  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  but  this  is  very 
uncertain,  and  rests  entirely  upon  inference.  Some  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  two  or  three  centuries  after 
Christ;  others,  who  tiive  reasons  equally  plausible  for  their  view, 
maintain  that  it  was  produced  two  or  three  centuries  before.  The 
date,  then,  is  of  no  avail  in  the  argument,  and  the  question  has 
to  bo  judged  entirely  upon  internal  evidence.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  the  balance  of  opinion  is  against 
Dr.  Lori  user's  view.  Professor  Mouier  Williams,  though  he  argues 
generally  against  it,  still  thinks  that  "  something  may  be  said  for 
Dr.  Lorinser's  theory."  Dr.  Muir  himself  declines  11  offering  any 
opinion  on  this  intricate  problem,  but  ventures  to  make  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject.  "  There  is  no  doubt  a  general,  or  perhaps  I 
might  say/ a  striking,  resemblance  between  the  manner  in  which 
Krishna  asserts  his  own  divine  nature,  enjoins  devotion  to  his  per- 
son, and  sets  forth  the  blessings  which  will  result  to  his  votaries 
from  such  worship,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  strain 
in  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  represented  in  the  Gospels, 
and  especially  in  the  Fourth,  as  speaking  of  himself  and  his  claims, 
and  the  redemption  which  wili  follow  on  their  faithful  recogni- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  contains  much  which  is 
exclusively  Indian  in  its  character,  and  which  finds  no  counterpart 
in  the  New  Testament  doctrine."  While  Dr.  Muir  thus  leaves  the 
question  open,  he  has  provided  in  an  Appendix  considerable  helps 
towards  the  formation  of  a  judgment.  He  quotes  from  classical 
writers  passage?  breathing  the  same  spirit  and  often  closely  resem- 
bling in  expression  the  Sanskrit  extracts  which  he  has  translated. 
Thus  Manu  says  : — 

Our  virtue  is  the  only  friend 

That  follows  us  in  death  ; 
All  other  ties  and  friendships  end 

With  our  departing  breath. 

And  Sophocles,  as  translated  by  Professor  Campbell : — 

For  our  great  Father  counteth  piety 
Far  above  all.   This  follows  men  in  death 
And  faileth  not  when  they  resign  their  breath. 

This  volume  represents  the  best  side  of  Hindu  literature  ;  it  is 
"  a  collection  of  some  of  the  best  sentiments  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Sanskrit  writers,''  and  is  far  from  being  a  fair  specimen  of  its 
general  tone  and  character.  There  is  much  in  Hindu  literature 
which  is  repugnant  to  European  morality  and  sentiment ;  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble, 
are  mixed,  sometimes  alas,  in  very  unequal  proportions;  but  the 
literature  which  can  supply  such  a  volume  of  Elegant  Extracts  as 
this  before  us  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  and  study  of 
philosophers  and  moralists.  "  Are  not,"  asks  Dr.  Muir,  "  the 
literatures,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  of  all  countries,  more  or  less 
disfigured  by  something  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  ?  " 

The  misquotation — 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  veritable  angel  thou — 

must  be  noted  as  remarkable  in  a  Scotchman  and  a  poet. 


PATTISOX'S  MILTOX.* 

Typ.  MARK  PATTISON  and  the  editor  of  English  Men  of 
■i-'-L  Letters  ought  to  know  best  about  the  general  aim  of  the  I 
series  of  biographies  which  they  have  successively  enriched  with 
their  own  most  interesting  contributions.  According  to  Mr. 
Pattison,  his  "  outline  "  is  intended  for  those  readers  "  who  cannot 
afford  to  know  more  of  Milton  than  can  be  told  in  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages."  If  so,  the  more  affluent  section  of  the 
public  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  accidental  good  fortune  ;  for, 
though  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  might  undertake  a  biography  for 
the  needy,  no  production  from  his  hand  was  likely  to  assume  a 
flavour  of  the  literary  soup-kitchen,  still  less  (if  we  may  use 
bis  own  phraseology)  to  "  stupefy  instead  of  training  the  facul- 
ties by  the  rapid  inculcation  of  unassimilated  information."  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  never  been  more 
himself  than  in  this  essay,  and  has  accordingly  never  been  more 
enjoyable.  It  is  only  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  the  book  that  he 
seems  to  us  to  approach  shallow  water ;  for  if  it  was  necessary  by 
•way  of  a  final  nourish  to  introduce  Shakspeare  and  Milton — 
"  Shakspeare  first  and  next  Milton  "—as  those  by  whom  "  we  shall 
choose  to  be  represented  at  the  international  congress  of  world 
poets,"  it  was  unfortunate  so  to  couple  them  in  contrast  with 
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authors  who  are  our  "  favourite  closet  companions."  But,  in 
general,  this  little  work,  full  without  overflowing  its  fixed  limits, 
and  of  real  value  as  a  fresh  andyigorous  criticism,  has  the  peculiar 
charm  of  its  author's  favourite  ironical  manner.  And  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  in  a  sketch  of  Milton's. life  Mr.  Pattison  finds 
many  opportunities  for  employing  his  favourite  manner  in  the 
service  of  his  favourite  antipathies.  There  is  an  unmistakable 
twinkle  in  the  seriousness  of  such  passages  as  the  following,  all 
of  which  are  quite  legitimately  suggested  by  their  context: — 

And  in  Universities  generally  it  is  not  literature  or  general  acquirements 
which  recommend  a  candidate  for  endowed  posts,  but  technical  skill  in  the 
prescribed  exercises  and  a  pedagogic  intention.  .  .  . 

In  virtue  of  the  grandeur  of  zeal  which  inspires  them,  these  pages,  which 
are  in  substance  nothing  more  than  the  now  familiar  omniscient  examiner's 
programme,  retain  a  place  as  one  of  our  classics.  .  .  . 

In  these  infamous  productions,  hatched  by  celibate  pedants  in  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  the  gamut  of  charges  always  ranges  from 
bad  grammar  to  unnatural  crime.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  at  once  so  grave  and  so 
witty  should  not  both  give  himself  the  trouble  of  avoiding  an  oc- 
casional looseness  of  syntax  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  in- 
tentional, and  spare  himself  that  of  occasionally  using  a  vocabulary 
which  is  manifestly  such.  "  Battailous  "  is  of  course  a  loan,  and 
a  very  happy  one,  from  Milton's  own  verse,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
"  traditive  "  and  "  insititious  "  may  occur  among  Milton's  contri- 
butions to  the  "  digladiations  "  of  his  age  ;  nor  would  we  assert  in 
a  witness-box  that  he  nowhere  in  his  prose  uses  <;  truant "  as  a 
verb.  But  in  a  writer  of  the  present  day  the  choice  of  such 
words  smacks  just  a  little  of  atl'ectation — a  fault  unfortunately 
common  enough  in  masters  of  style,  but  not  more  praiseworthy 
in  them  than  in  their  inferiors. 

In  any  case,  these  trilles  have  but  a  feather's  weight  against  the 
real  merits  of  this  admirable  essay.  If  among  these  merits  we  are 
inclined  to  rank  first  the  recognition  of  that  which  gives  unity  to 
Milton's  life  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  because  we  are  able  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Pattison's  view  altogether,  but  because  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  chosen  the  only  admissible  standpoint.  Milton,  born  to 
be  a  poet,  trained  himself  to  become  such  at  first  unconsciously, 
then  more  and  more  with  a  sense  of  the  work,  the  duty,  incumbent 
upon  him.  Occasional  inevitable  impulses  of  impatience  apart,  he 
adhered  to  his  plan  of  life — of  which  he  was  neither  weary  nor 
ashamed — through  long-  years  of  self-preparation,  and  even  through 
the  sustained  interruption  which  absorbed  nearly  a  third  of  his  ex- 
istence and  all  the  best  years  of  his  manhood.  This  plan  was  that 
of  perfecting  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  for  becoming  a  great 
English  poet;  in  the  second,  for  executing  a  particular  great  poet- 
ical work  in  his  native  tongue.  Perhaps  none  of  our  great  poets  has 
aimed  so  definitely,  prepared  so  fully,  achieved  so  completely. 
This  cardinal  fact,  which  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Milton  to  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  place  occupied  by  him  in  our  national 
House  of  Fame,  has  never  been  niore  clearly  and  convincingly 
demonstrated  than  by  Mr.  Pattison.  He  shows,  not  merely 
(which  required  no  showing)  that  Conms  and  its  companion  pieces 
were,  "  when  produced,  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  the  finest 
flower  of  English  poesy,"  but  also  that  Milton  regarded  them 
"  only  as  firstfruits,  an  earnest  of  greater  things  to  come."  He 
reminds  us  how,  though  "  Paradise  Lost  was  composed  after  fifty, 
it  was  conceived  at  thirty-two";  and  he  suggests  how,  even  after 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work,  Milton,  .in  Paradise  Re- 
gamed,  applied  to  his  genius  a  yet  stricter  and  more  conscientious 
artistic  discipline.  From  this  point  of  view,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  true  one,  Mr.  Pattison  has  consistently  and  effectively 
treated  "  the  first  Englishman  of  whom  the  designation  of  our 
series,  Men  of  Letters,  is  appropriate."    Milton,  he  continues, 

was  also  the  noblest  example  of  the  type.  He  cultivated  not  letters,  but 
himself,  and  sought  to  enter  into  possession  of  his  own  mental  kingdom,  not 
that  he  might  reign  there,  but  that  he  might  royally  use  its  resources  in 
building  up  a  work  which  should  bring  honour  to  his  country  and  his 
native  tongue. 

It  is  of  course  by  no  means  necessary,  because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Pattison  has  found  the  true  key  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
Milton's  life  and  mind,  that  we  should  subscribe  to  all  the  deduc- 
tions which  we  are  asked  to  accept  in  addition.  Mr.  Pattison 
clearly  regards  Milton  as  having  not  only  prostituted  his  powers, 
but  wasted  his  time  to  boot,  in  his  protracted  deviation  from  the 
course  which  the  promptings  of  his  own  inspiration  had  clearly 
marked  out  for  him.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  tending  to 
this  result,  Mr.  Pattison  undoubtedly  brings  out  some  plain  facts 
which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  overlook.  That  in  his  pamphlets 
on  Divorce  Milton  should  have  sought  a  general,  not  a  personal, 
remedy  for  his  own  grievance,  in  one  sense  shows  the  breadth  and 
grandeur  of  his  mind  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  pleadings  are  hope- 
lessly damaged  by  the  circumstance  that  the  general  change  was 
so  speedily  (if  Mr.  Masson's  discovery  of  the  earlier  date  of  the 
first  Divorce  tract  be  correct,  so  instantaneously)  urged  as  areinedy 
for  a  personal  wrong.  Again,  Milton's  theological  writings  may  be 
deficient  in  that  which  to  the  controversies  of  theology,  as  an 
essentially  historical  science,  is  indispensable — a  full  and  even  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  learning  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
When,  however,  in  speaking  of  Milton's  political  pamphlets,  Mr. 
Pattison  calls  upon  us  to  note  that  these  productions,  "  now  only 
serving  as  a  record  of  the  prostitution  of  genius  to  political  party, 
were,  at  the  time  at  which  they  appeared,  of  no  use  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  written,"  we  demur  to  both  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  the  sentence.  In  the  first  place,  are  we  to  be  told 
(as  Mr.  Pattison  tells  us  again  and  again)  of  what  the 
Puritan  revolution  was  to  England  and  to  Milton,  and  almost 
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in  the  same  breath  to  be  asked  to  treat  his  self-sacrifice  to  its 
cause  as  a  surrender  of  himself  "to  political  party  "?  In  the 
second  place,  it  seems  to  us  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  to 
assert  (what  for  that  matter  we  should  be  slow  to  allow)  that 
Milton's  pamphlets  were  useless  at  the  time.  For  it  may  be  worth 
a  man's  while  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  cause,  a  principle,  or 
a  policy,  without  the  hope  of  producing  an  immediate  effect. 
Ministers  thought  one  of  Burke's  greatest  Indian  speeches  un- 
worthy of  notice ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  a  waste  of 
breath.  And,  to  take  very  much  lower  ground,  is  Mr.  Pattison 
prepared  to  deny  that  the  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,  for  in- 
stance, sufficiently  answered  its  immediate  purpose  as  a  controversial 
countermove  to  the  Defensio  Regia  ?  Moreover,  though  we  would 
willingly  go  any  length  in  condemning  the  unworthiness  of  much 
in  the  Defensio  Secunda,  was  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy  at  all 
events,  worth  while  to  have  the  greatest  scholar  in  Europe  and 
his  champion  answered  after  a  fashion  which  showed  that,  as  there 
was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  England's  rulers,  so  they  were  not 
without  an  advocate  whose  execution  of  his  task  made  "  all 
Europe  ring  from  side  to  side  ?  "  For  it  surely  was  no  vain  boast  in 
which  Milton  indulged  when  he  used  these  words  in  his  famous 
sonnet.  Again,  Mr.  Pattison  takes  a  very  different  view  from 
Professor  Masson  in  holding  Cromwell  to  have  left  Milton  (who 
was  after  all  only  a  novice  in  political  life)  unconsulted  on  affairs 
of  great  importance.  Bat,  even  were  we  to  accept  Mr.  Pattison's 
opinion  on  this  head,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  Crom- 
well's reasons  when  we  know  virtually  nothing  of  the  personal 
relations  between  the  two.  At  all  events  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  belief  that  Milton  was  generally  neglected  by  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  Protectorate  with  the  tradition  that  he  was 
allowed  by  the  Protector,  as  he  had  previously  been  by  the 
Parliament,  "a  weekly  table  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
ministers  and  persons  of  learning  " — which  certainly  looks  as  if 
he  had  been  put  forward  as  what  he  really  was,  the  literary 
representative  of  the  Government.  To  the  phrase  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pattison  from  Milton's  letter  to  Peter  Heimbach  in  1657  we 
should  be  inclined  to  attach  little  weight;  but  in  any  case  it 
seems  going  too  far,  considering  the  undeniable  notoriety  of  some 
of  Milton's  political  writings,  to  attribute  the  leniency  shown  to 
him  after  the  Restoration  to  his  "  insignificance,*'  as  well  as  to  his 
"  haradessness."  He  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  insig- 
nificant by  a  regime  which,  like  that  of  the  Restoration,  well  under- 
stood the  usefulness  of  penmanship.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pattison 
as  a  matter  of  course  rejects  the  incredible  tradition  which  states 
an  offer  to  have  been  made  under  Charles  II.  to  continue  Milton 
in  his  Latin  Secretaryship.  This  story  is  only  less  absurd  than 
that  of  his  having  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  lively  fiction  exposed 
by  Mr.  Pattison,  as  it  were,  from  Milton's  own  mouth. 

The  true  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  led  Milton  at  any  risk 
— whether  of  health  and  wealth,  or  of  peace  and  full  contentment 
of  mind — to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Puritan  cause,  was  that 
"ideal  force  working  in  the  minds  of  a  few"  upon  which  Mr. 
Pattison  has  so  appropriately  dwelt.  Since  of  these  few  Milton  felt 
himself  one,  no  tendency  to  "aloofness"  could  prevent  him  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  conflict.  He  came  to  it  slowly  indeed 
(Mr.  Pattison's  irony  is  not  at  all  out  of  place  here),  but  surely, 
even  from  that  Italian  sojourn  which  had  helped  to  reveal  him  to 
himself.  The  impulse  may  have  often  driven  him  astray,  as  it  in- 
contestably  failed  at  all  times  to  sustain  his  pursuit  of  his  aim  on 
a  level  with  that  aim  itself.  But  this  impulse  was  part  of  Milton's 
character,  which,  as  Mr.  Pattison  justly  says  of  Milton's  mind,  was 
an  organic  whole.  For  our  part,  we  are  convinced  that,  not  in 
Lycidas  only,  but  already  in  the  earlier  Comus,  and  possibly  even 
in  the  contrast  between  II  Penseroso  and  L 'Allegro,  is  to  be  dis- 
covered the  movement  of  that  crusading  spirit  (so  to  speak)  which 
made  it  necessary  for  Milton  to  take  service  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  become  the  official  apologist  of  the  Revolution. 

This  view  of  Milton's  conduct  of  his  life  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  absolutely  independent  of  whatever  judgment  we  may 
happen  to  have  formed  as  to  the  Revolution  and  the  Restoration 
themselves.  Mr.  Pattison  could  hardly  avoid  an  indication,  at 
least,  of  his  own  estimate  of  these  great  episodes  of  our  national 
history,  however  warily  he  may  tread.  To  his  view  of  the  Resto- 
ration as  a  transaction  which  swept  away  the  heroic  age  of  Eng- 
land by  one  fatal  blast  we  can  only  modestly  demur,  even  as  he 
has  modestly  advanced  it.  If  "  it  is  for  the  historian  to  describe 
and  unfold  the  sources  of  this  contagion,"  it  is  likewise  for  the 
historian  to  distinguish  between  reaction  and  decline — two  pro- 
cesses by  no  means  so  absolutely  identical  as  they  are  at  times 
assumed  to  be.  And  before  we  can  accept,  even  in  passing,  the 
observation  that  "  the  Restoration  was  a  moral  catastrophe,"  we 
may  require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  point  in  the  drama  at  which 
Mr.  Pattison  would  place  its  climax.  Meanwhile  we  have  often 
felt  that  the  treatment  of  Milton  himself  by  the  Restoration  age 
has  been  very  unjustly  urged  to  its  discredit.  Mr.  Pattison  speaks 
of  Dryden  as  a  "  distinguished  exception "  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  Milton's  poetic  claims  ;  and  we  may  add  that  even  in 
the  preface  to  the  State  of  Innocence  Dryden  betrays  an  instinctive 
recognition  of  what  all  critics  have  recognized  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  Milton's  poetic  qualities.  But  it  should  at  least  be 
remembered  that  the  subscription  for  the  edition  of  1688  revealed 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  Puritan  poet,  not 
only  among  favourite  authors  such  as  Dryden  and  Waller  and 
Dorset,  but  even  in  the  academical  clique  of  the  Christ  Church 
wits.    Mr.  Pattison  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  Milton's 


repute  was  the  work  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  is  curious  that  one  of 
the  earliest  scholiasts  upon  Milton  should  have  been  Atterbury. 

The  more  specifically  literary  criticism  for  which  Mr.  Pattison 
has  found  room  within  the  narrow  framework  of  this  biographical 
essay  is  throughout  discriminating  without  at  all  verging  upon 
pettiness ;  and  his  observations  on  Paradise  Lust  in  particular 
explain  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  a  poem  which 
has  attracted  a  large  number  of  critics  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  readers.  Never  exuberant  in  his  praise,  Mr. 
Pattison  has,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  criticized  Milton's  prose 
style  with  justice,  and  his  poetic  style  or  styles  with  generous 
sympathy,  leaving  undetermined,  though  not  unnoticed,  the 
question  whether  the  latter  is  not  nearest  to  perfection  in  Paradise. 
Regained.  But  on  this  point,  and  on  other  incidental  topics  of 
Miltonic  criticism,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell.  Wo 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  instancing  the  brief  but  con- 
clusive demonstration  of  the  critical  opinion  that  Milton  "  sees 
nature  through  books,  but  still  sees  it  "  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  the  supposed  danger  lest  "  the  possi- 
bility of  epic  illusion  should  be  lost  to  the  whole  scheme  and 
economy  of "  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  is  not  even  in  this  respect  at 
the  mercy  of  an  academic  public,  though,  without  academic  criti- 
cism such  as  Mr.  Pattison's,  Milton  will  never  more  than  half 
disclose  his  beauty  and  his  strength  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  essay  before  us  hardly  less  valuable  than  it 
is  enjoyable.  We  cannot  part  from  it  without  expressing  our 
gratification  at  the  cordial  tribute  which  it  renders  to  Mr.  Masson's 
great  work,  as  "  a  noble  and  final  monument  erected  to  the  poet's 
memory."  The  wreath  which  Mr.  Pattison  has  laid  beside  this 
monument  is  no  idle  or  ephemeral  adjunct. 


BARBARA.* 

IVflSS  BRADDON'S  latest  novel  has  gone  through  strange 
-LtJ-  vicissitudes  in  the  matter  of  its  title.  It  was  begun  in 
the  columns  of  a  contemporary  under  the  title  of  "  Splendid 
Misery."  Copyright  in  the  title-words  was  asserted  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  halfpenny  weekly  journal,  in  which  was  published, 
and  in  which  lay  buried  for  years,  a  short  tale  with  the  title 
'  Splendid  Misery.'  Under  pressure  of  a  suit  in  Chancery  the 
novel  was  re-named  1  Her  Splendid  Misery  ' ;  but  as  this  alteration 
did  not  satisfy  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  title  was  again  changed 
into  '  Her  Gilded  Cage.' "  Now  in  its  completed  form  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  under  the  name  and  style  of  The  Story  of 
Barbara ;  Her  Sjilendid  Misery  and  Her  Gilded  Cage,  "  in  the 
belief  that  no  one  can  take  exception  either  to  a  mere  Christian 
name,  when  used  in  the  title  of  a  novel,  or  to  the  trebly  distinctive 
title  now  given  to  a  book  that  was  written  to  amuse  the  public, 
and  not  to  exercise  the  copyright  lawyers."  It  would  be  idle 
and  out  of  place  to  comment  upon  what  the  Court  has  decided 
further  than  to  say  that  such  a  decision  as  Miss  Braddon  com- 
plains of — there  was  another  not  very  unlike  it  a  few  days  ago — 
must  seem  extraordinarily  vexatious  to  the  lay  mind.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  hope,  if  vainly,  with  her,  "  that  the  promised 
revision  of  the  law  of  copyright  will  contain  clauses  to  protect 
authors  against  the  oppressive  surprise  of  a  Chancery  suit  over 
a  forgotten  or  a  disused  title,  and  that  some  inexpensive  court 
will  be  empowered  to  deal  promptly  and  cheaply  with  such  in- 
significant contentions."  However,  further  consideration  of  these 
matters  would  take  us  too  far  away  from  the  noWcov  dvofidra>i> 
pope])})  fxia  which  Miss  Braddon  has  given  to  the  public. 

There  can,  it  seems  to  us,  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  faults 
Miss  Braddon  may  have  had  or  may  have  as  a  writer — and 
such  faults  have  often  enough  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns — she  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  dexterous  of  modern 
novelists.  Her  earlier  novels — sensation  novels,  as  they  were 
called— displayed  remarkable  inventive  and  constructive  skill ;  and 
the  fact  that  more  than  one  of  them  was  turned  readily  into  an 
effective  stage  play  bears  witness  to  their  dramatic  instinct.  But 
there  are  very  few  writers  whose  -inventive  power  seems  to  go  on 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Gaboriau's  power  of  designing  new  situ- 
ations and  complications  appeared  never  to  flag ;  but  of  course  it 
might  have  flagged  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Miss  Braddon  has 
probably  been  judicious  in  not  attempting  to  force  her  invention, 
but  in  trying  rather  to  give  a  fresh  turn  and  aspect  to  situations 
which  are  common  to  many  works  of  higher,  and  to  hundreds  of 
lower,  calibre  than  hers.  When  once  we  get  out  of  the  region  of 
ingenious  crime  and  ingenious  detective  analysis  of  it,  we  find 
indeed  that  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  events  and  dilu- 
tions upon  which  a  novel  can  be  made  to  hang ;  and  the  success  of 
a  novelist  who  makes  use  of  them  is  in  proportion  to  the  novelty 
of  combination  or  aspect  which  he  can  give  to  them.  Of  course 
a  comparatively  slight  novelty  in  arrangement  is  enough  for  a 
writer  who  seeks  to  attract  more  by  his  treatment  of  character  than 
of  event.  It  is  Miss  Braddon's  merit  that  she  has  shown  herself 
able  to  compose  a  novel  which  is  at  least  not  unamusing  by  dint  of 
a  simple  enough  combination  of  well-worn  situations,  and  of  taking 
more  pains  to  make  her  characters  like  human  beings  than  could 
be  discovered  in  her  earlier  performances. 

The  Story  of  Barbara  is,  if  baldly  told,  the  old  story  of  a  loving 

*  The  Story  of  Barbara;  her  Splendid  Misery  and  her  Gilded  Cage.  A 
Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Vixen,"  &c.  3  vols. 
London :  John  &  Robert  Maxwell. 
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couple,  of  a  lost  letter,  of  a  consequent  belief  on  the  girl's  side 
that  her  lover  is  no  longer  worthy  of  her,  of  a  loveless  marriage 
following  on  this  belief,  and  of  a,  finale  which  is  happy,  except  in 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  now  superfluous  lover.  The 
excitement  is,  it  is  true,  increased  by  Barbara's  "  Splendid  Misery" 
being  made  more  miserable  and  less  splendid  on  account  of  her 
husband's  suspecting  that  she  is  poisoning  him;  but  the  reader  is 
never  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  real  culprit.  Perhaps 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  pleasantness  of  the  work  is  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  selfish  father,  with  whom  lady-novelists 
Lave  now  for  a  long  time  been  wont  to  afllict  their  heroines  and 
their  readers.  This  is  a  land  of  trick  which  Miss  Braddon  might 
surely  afford  to  leave  alone.  The  character  has,  for  unexplained 
reasons,  become  a  stock  one  with  certain  writers.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced, if  we  remember  rightly,  by  a  writer  of  considerable  clever- 
ness and  force — Miss  Broughton— and  for  once  it  did  well  enough, 
although  it  was  not  attractive.  But  constant  repetition  of  it  is 
intolerable.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  as  a  fact  that  the  head  of 
a  family  belonging  to  the  middle  or  upper  middle  class  is 
usually  a  brute,  and  yet  the  study  of  contemporary  fiction  of  a 
certain  order  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  was  so. 

The  Story  of  Barbara  opens  remarkably  well  with  a  family 
council  between  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  her  two  daughters  Barbara 
and  Flossie,  concerning  an  advertisement  by  which  they  hope  to 
obtain  a  lodger  in  their  little  house  at  Oaiuberwell.  The  conversa- 
tion is  lightly  touched ;  it  neither  strains  at  wit  nor  sinks  to 
imbecility.  Nor  are  the  characters  either  ill-devised  or  ill-executed, 
and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  avoided 
giving  any  touch  of  offence  to  Flossie's  irrepressible  pertness. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  highly  probable  that  a  man  like  Captain  Leland 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  home  on  leave  and  living 
chiefly  at  his  club,  should  look  out  for  lodgings  in  Camberwell ; 
but  then  possibly  the  ways  of  Anglo-Indian  otlieers  some  thirty 
years  ago  were  unlike  what  they  generally  are  now.  The  Captain  ! 
does  come,  makes  himself  a  general  favourite  by  his  pleasant 
disposition  and  by  a  number  of  little  acts  of  attention  and 
kindness,  falls  in  love  with  Barbara,  and  goes  back  to  India  en- 
gaged to  her.  Then  of  course  difficulties  and  dangers  begin.  A 
letter  comes  from  him  vaguely  saying  that  a  shadow  has  fallen 
over  his  life,  the  darkness  of  which  he  cannot  ask  Barbara  to 
endure  with  him.  She  answers,  telling  him  that  so  long  as  he 
is  true  to  her  and  to  himself  she  will  care  nothing  for  any 
accusation  made  against  him,  however  hard  it  may  be  for 
him  to  disprove  it.  She  gives  the  letter  to  Flossie  to  post, 
and  Flossie  loses  it.  Now  comes  the  capital  blot  upon  the 
story.  Since  Leland's  disappearance,  a  rich  but  ungainly  and 
unlovable  suitor  for  Barbara's  hand  has  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  a  Mr.  Penruth.  Mrs.  Trevornock,  who  has  always  had 
wild  dreams  of  ambition  for  Barbara's  future,  greatly  deplores  the 
engagement  to  Leland  as  soon  as  Penruth's  attentions  to  Barbara 
become  marked  ;  and  she  and  Flossie  agree  between  them  to  say 
nothing  about  the  loss  of  Barbara's  letter.-  This  is  most  startling, 
the  more  so  because  neither  of  them  ever  appears  to  be  full}' conscious 
of  the  utter  baseness  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  thing  as  represented  is  impossible. 
Any  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  wicked  heroines  of  older  days  might 
have  done  such  a  thing  without  creating  any  surprise  in  a  reader's 
mind ;  but  it  is  altogether  monstrous  to  represent  it  as  being  done 
by  such  people  as  Mrs.  Trevornock  and  Flossie.  But  supposing 
that  this  impossibility  was  necessary,  which  it  obviously  was  not, 
for  the  plot  of  the  story,  even  then  the  course  of  after  events  is  still 
incomprehensible.  Letters — even  love-letters — have  been  known 
to  get  lost  or  mislaid  in  transitu,  and  a  girl  of  Barbara's  tempera- 
ment, with  a  full  belief  in  her  lover,  would  surely  have  given  him 
another  chance,  instead  of  assuming  at  once  that  he  had  received 
her  letter  and  had  thought  fit  to  leave  it  unanswered.  However, 
if  she  had  done  this  there  might  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  her  marrying  Mr.  Penruth  in  order  to  secure  comfort  for  her 
now  invalid  mother  ;  and  in  that  case  the  story  would  have  stopped 
short. 

She  does  marry  Mr.  '  Penruth ;  and  the  description  of  her 
burying  Leland's  letters  to  her  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding- 
day  has  considerable  force  and  feeling.  They  go  abroad,  and  she 
comes  back  listless  and  weary  to  her  "gilded  cage"  in  Cornwall. 
Here  the  story  takes  a  new  departure,  and  becomes  less  pleasant  in 
tone.  We  are  introduced  to  another  set  of  characters,  one  of 
whom  is  a  variant  upon  the  old  wicked  heroines  to  whom  we  have 
referred.  She  is  a  woman  of  low  birth  and  instincts,  secretly 
married  to  Penruth's  younger  brother  and  heir,  but  passing  under 
an  assumed  name  as  his  mistress.  The  great  ambition  of  her  life 
is  of  course  that  her  husband  should  succeed  Penruth  as  the 
master  of  the  estate ;  and  it  not  unnaturally  occurs  to  her  that,  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  it  would  be  desirable  that  Penruth  should 
die  childless.  The  experienced  novel  reader,  when  he  hears  that 
this  notion  has  come  into  her  mind,  knows  pretty  well  what  he 
has  to  expect.  The  younger  brother's  wife  manages  to  get  engaged 
as  a  servant  at  Penruth's  house,  and  Penruth  is  soon  afterwards 
attacked  with  the  malady  which  carried  off  his  father  before  him 
— heart-disease.  There  is  one  scene,  where  Mark,  the  younger 
brother,  has  convinced  himself  against  his  will  of  what  is  going  on, 
which  is  not  without  power.  He  has  faced  his  wife,  and  told  her 
that  facts  accuse  her: — 

"What  facts?  Who  can  say  that  I  ever  tampered  with  poison?  Who 
can  show  that  I  ever  bought  poison  ?  " 

"No  need  to  buy  the  poison  that  growS  in  all  our  hedges.  A  few  young 
foxglove  leaves  were  all  you  wanted  fur  your  work.   Will  you  go  quietly, 


or  shall  I  tell  Dickson  to  put  you  out,  or  send  one  of  the  men  for  a  con- 
stable ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  it  V  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  stand  there,  and  in  cold 
blood  accuse  your  wife — your  honest  wedded  wife — of  being —  " 

The  white  lips  faltered.  Audacity  was  this  woman's  strong  point,  but 
there  was  a  limit  even  to  her  daring. 

"  A  secret  poisoner.    Yes,  that  is  what  I  know  you  to  be." 

'  If  any  one  has  tried  to  poison  your  brother,  it  must  be  his  wife.  She 
wants  to  get  rid  of  him,  that  she  may  go  hack  to  her  old  sweetheart.  That 
ought  to  be  clear  enough  even  to  a  fool  like  you.  Didn't  I  see  those  two 
plotting  together  a  month  ago,  aud  isn't  he  here  now  to  see  how  their  plot 
works  ?  Easy  enough  for  him  to  find  out  what  the  poison  was,  when  it 
was  he  and  she  that  gave  it.  I  suppose  lie  means  to  give  an  extra  dose 
presently,  under  pretence  of  curing  your  brother.  It's  a  deep-laid  scheme, 
Mark  ;  but  if  you  weren't  a  fool  you'd  see  through  it  as  easy  as  I  can." 

"Are  you  going,  or  shall  I  send  for  the.  constable  ?  " 

"  I  am  going.  If  I  drop  down  dead  on  the  way,  my  death  shall  lie  at 
your  door." 

"  Your  life  has  lain  at  1113*  door,  and  has  been  a  heavy  load  for  me  to 
bear  ! " 

'•  Yon  would  not  shed  a  tear,  I  suppose,  if  you  were  to  hear  of  my  death  ?  " 
"Not  one.    I  should  thank  God  tor  having  removed  a  monster  from  the 
earth." 

"My  children!"  she  cried,  turning  upon  him  suddenly  like  a  tigress. 
"  My  three  bonny  boys  !    What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  " 

"They  will  be  taken  care  of;  you  need  have  no  fear  for  them  ;  they 
have  done  no  wrong." 

We  do  not  propose  to  tell  our  readers  the  precise  manner— in- 
genious enough — in  which  the  impending  catastrophe  has  been 
averted,  or  how  things  end,  not  indeed  happily,  but  less  badly 
than  might  have  been  expected.  We  lay  down  the  novel  having 
been  interested  in  the  plot,  though  it  is  composed  of  materials  old 
enough,  and  feeling  a  certain  regret  that  a  writer  who  here  and 
there  gives  indications  of  being  capable  of  better  things  should 
never  have  attempted  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, no  doubt,  that  by  this  time  Miss  Braddon  knows  accurately 
enough  what  are  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  her  public. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  ABROAD.* 

SELECTIONS  from  some  lively  descriptive  letters  furnished  to 
the  Melbourne  Argus  during  a  grand  tour  of  the  globe  fill  this 
pleasant  volume.  The  writer  is  a  quick  observer  of  details,  a  toler- 
able humourist,  and  master  of  a  crisp  aud  nimble  style.  He  seldom 
goes  too  far  in  the  fashion  which  seems  obligatory  for  travelling 
Special  Correspondents,  of  affecting  an  innocent  self-depreciatory 
kind  of  egotism  which  is  nowadays  deemed  amusing.  As  a  com- 
panion for  a  fireside  visit  to  some  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
commercial  cities,  and  thence  by  Singapore  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Java,  and  to  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  our  Aus- 
tralasian dominion,  he  will  do  very  well.  lie  surveys  many  exotic 
varieties  of  human  life  in  a  spirit  free  from  censorious  bigotry, 
though  he  has  a  great  spite  against  the  Dutch  because  they  get 
money  out  of  their  colonial  plantations.  To  his  fancy,  an  ideal 
prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  islands  is  a  charming 
vision,  which  the  intrusion  of  European  greediness  and  sordid 
dulness  has  dispelled.  He  is  in  general  inclined  to  be  rather 
sceptical  of  the  presumed  advantages  even  of  our  own  social  life 
and  institutions,  compared  with  the  cheaper  and  simpler  comfort 
of  the  alert  and  cheerful  Japanese.  But  this  we  may  pardon  in  a 
colonial  English  journalist  who  was  going  home  from  Osaca  to 
Melbourne,  having  bidden  a  long  farewell  to  London  and  Paris. 

It  was  just  three  years  ago  that  Mr.  Hingston,  after  visiting 
India,  Europe,  and  North  America,  crossed  the  Pacific  to  the 
Mikado's  insular  kingdom.  Plenty  of  sight-seeing  was  ready  for 
him  on  arriving  in  the  great  city  of  Tokio,  which  till  lately  we 
called  Yedo ;  in  Kioto,  the  ancient  sacred  capital ;  and  in 
Osaca,  an  Asiatic  Paris  for  its  bustle  of  gaieties  and  light  in- 
dustries, an  inland  town  of  many  quays  and  bridges  seated  amidst 
confluent  rivers.  To  be  sure,  we  have  read  many  former  travellers' 
accounts  of  these  cities,  of  their  entertaining  fashions  and  manners 
of  living.  But  this  author's  frank  enjoyment  of  their  novelty  is 
still  contagious,  while  his  predilection  for  the  Japanese  people 
affords  a  sympathetic  pleasure  to  the  benevolent  reader.  That 
country  and  its  inhabitants  are  put  in  such  a  light  that  our  sense 
of  moral  and  physical  harmony  is  gently  gratified  by  it.  "  Know'st 
thou  the  land  "  of  such  a  bright  exhilarating  climate  and  delightful 
verdant  scenery,  with  such  a  robust,  active,  merry,  patient,  good- 
humoured,  polite,  and  courteous  folk  ?  They  feed  on  fish  and  rice, 
with  sips  of  tea  and  whiffs  of  tobacco,  but  do  the  work  of  horses 
and  take  it  all  in  fuu.  Who  would  not  like  to  live  among  the 
Japs  ?  The  "  Australian  Abroad,"  for  his  part,  when  he  had 
compassed  sea  and  land  the  whole  world  round,  though  it  was  in 
winter  that  he  visited  that  country,  at  the  fag-end  of  all  terrestrial 
continents,  was  quite  sorry  to  leave  it. 

After  navigating  the  so-called  Inland  Sea,  the  sounds  and 
channels  between  the  Japanese  Islands,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  midnight  shipwreck,  and  touching  at  Nagasaki  to  express  his 
dislike  of  the  Dutch,  our  grand  tourist  ran  over  to  Shanghai.  His 
childlike  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  original  type  of  the  familiar 
gable-roofed  tea-house,  with  its  zigzag  wooden  bridge  of  approach 
high  over  the  surrounding  pond  or  canal,  depicted  on  the  old 
willow-pattern  plate,  was  an  agreeable  Chinese  experience.  But  on 
seeing  a  little  more  of  China,  going  up  from  Hongkong  to  Canton, 
he  felt  a  humane  concern  for  the  depressed  condition  of  its  multi- 
tudinous population,  miserably  overcrowded,  vilely  lodged,  clothed, 

*  Tlic  Australian  Ahmad:  Branches  from  the.  Main  Routes  Round  the 
World.    By  James  Hingston.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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and  fed,  toiling:  in  hopeless  drudgery,  unclieered  by  a  ray  of 
mental  light.  This  pitiful  state  of  the  town  population  met  the 
visitor's  eye  as  he  rambled  through  a  dizzy  labyrinth  of  close  and 
squalid  lanes,  escorted  by  Ah  Kutn,  a  humbug  of  a  guide,  who 
■wore  a  costly  gold  watch,  and  refused  to  walk,  sitting  aloft  in  a 
palanquin.  Life  on  the  river  at  Canton  seemed  to  Mr.  Kingston 
much  less  unhappy ;  for  he  was  placed  there  in  charge  of  clever 
Susan,  an  engaging  and  obliging  boatwoman,  who  embarked  him 
with  her  own  floating  household,  and  carried  him  to  scenes  of 
amusement.  There  is  doubtless  a  frightful  abyss  of  pauperism  and 
of  desperate  criminality  underneath  the  highly  conventional  struc- 
ture of  Chinese  social  order  and  civility ;  but  Mr.  Kingston's  view 
of  it  was  superficial,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  the 
matter.  His  references  to  historical  and  statistical  particulars  are 
frequently  incorrect,  as  in  the  dates  of  the  British  wars  with  China, 
and  in  the  amazing  estimate — perhaps,  indeed,  a  printer's  accidental 
error  of  numeration — which  makes  Shanghai  command  a  plain  of 
extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  Old  World.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Chinese  Empire  seems,  moreover,  to  be  consi- 
derably underrated  by  this  Melbourne  journalist. 

His  view  of  the  French  settlement  at  Saigon,  in  Annam  or 
Cochin  China,  is  simply  contemptuous ;  but  when  he  gets  into 
Dutch  India,  with  a  vehement  prejudice  against  the  nine- 
teenth-century Hollander,  we  may  look  out  for  harsher  scolding. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  plead  the  case  in  defence ;  but  Mr. 
Hingston  entirely  fails  or  neglects  to  bring  forward  any  substan- 
tial proofs  of  his  severe  indictment  against  our  Dutch  neigh- 
bours. Their  colonial  administration  is  likely  to  have  its 
faults ;  but  he  does  not  show  us,  distinctly  and  certainly,  what 
those  faults  are.  No  instances  of  direct  oppression  seem  to  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  journeys 
through  Sr.nda  and  Java,  among  some  eighteen  millions,  as  he 
says,  of  hard-working  natives  employed  mostly  on  Dutch  Govern- 
ment plantations.  It  is  probable  that  their  economic  and  indus- 
trial condition  might  be  found  to  bear  more  resemblance  to  that 
of  Bengalee  opium-growers  on  Government  account  than  to  a 
positively  enslaved  class,  such  as  formerly  existed  in  the  Span- 
ish American  colonies.  The  evidences  of  skilful  management 
and  of  great  material  prosperity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
from  the  production  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  a  variety  of  spices, 
making  a  trade  by  which  the  State  gains  several  millions  sterling  a 
year,  do  not  appear  so  very  shocking.  These  lucrative  agricultural 
operations,  carried  on  in  a  strict  and  systematic  manner,  are  de- 
scribed as  taking  up  the  entire  available  soil  of  Java,  so  far  as  the 
traveller  saw,  with  little  pasture  for  cattle.  The  native  labour, 
which  is  here  plentiful  and  efficient,  requiring  no  importation  of 
negroes  or  coolies,  is  superintended  by  about  five  thousand  Euro- 
peans, who  individually  stay  but  a  few  years  in  that  exhausting 
climate.  Is  Mr.  Hingston  sure  that  so  large  a  native  popu- 
lation would  be  able  to  find  a  tolerable  subsistence  without  this 
European  direction  ?  He  reproaches  the  Dutch,  somewhat  in- 
consistently, for  not  building  churches  and  schools  to  teach 
the  Javanese  the  ways  of  Western  Christendom,  and  the  next 
moment,  for  having  allowed  the  "religion,  art,  and  learning" 
of  the  native  race  to  perish  by  a  yet  more  culpable  neglect.  A 
more  correct  ethnology  would  perhaps  have  informed  him  that 
the  ancient  and  powerful  nationality,  whatever  it  was,  to  which 
belonged  the  stupendous  extant  monuments  of  Buddhist  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  is  not  identical  with  the  population  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  rulers  of  Java.  It  is  but  reason- 
able, however,  on  behalf  of  the  general  interests  of  historical 
science  and  comparative  art,  that  the  Netherlands  Government 
should  take  order  for  the  preservation,  if  not  the  further  ex- 
ploration, of  these  seldom  visited  remains  of  antiquity.  We  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Hingston  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

His  testimony  is  the  more  opportune  just  now,  when  our 
learned  societies  have  recently  been  furnished  by  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  the  artist  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  with  minute 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  Buddhist  topes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jellalabad.  It  is  "a  far  cry,"  indeed,  from  there  to 
Java ;  but  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Indian  and 
Eastern  Architecture  (p.  637),  suggests  that  the  Buddhist  colonists 
of  that  remote  island  came  down  the  Indus,  and  sailed  round  the 
south  of  India  and  Ceylon,  instead  of  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges.  He  would  lay  much  stress  on  a  precise  comparison  of 
the  Gandhara  monastery  buildings,  on  the  north-west  Punjaub 
frontier,  with  the  amazing  structure  of  Boro  Buddor,  which  Mr. 
Hingston  chooses  to  call  "  Boer  Buddha,"  in  the  interior  of  Java. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  tope  or  dagoba — that  is  to  say,  a  shrine  for  some 
Buddhist  relics.  We  gladly  join  the  "Australian  Abroad  "  when  he 
leaves  Bantam  and  Batavia  to  their  Dutch  owners,  and  makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  that  magnificent  temple  which  Sir  Stamford 
Raines  declared  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
It  was  in  the  brief  time  of  the  English  Governor  of  Java,  during  j 
our  war  with  Napoleon,  that  "  Boer  Buddha  "  was  cleared  of  the 
tangled  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  had  been  for  ages  both  con- 
cealing and  slowly  destroying  its  beauties  of  structure  and  of  de- 
coration. A  view  of  the  temple  is  presented  in  the  frontispiece  to 
this  volume.  It  consists  of  a  solid  artificial  mound,  square  in  form 
at  the  base,  where  it  measures  350  feet  on  each  side,  and  rising 
200  feet  in  height,  with  eight  terraces  receding  in  the  ascent,  the 
uppermost  three  being  circular  instead  of  square,  but  the  whole 
covered  with  fine  stone  masonry,  and  sustaining  nearly  five  hun- 
dred stone  buildings,  cells  or  shrines  of  diverse  orders,  containing 
statues  of  the  seated  god ;  and  all  the  stonework  is  sculptured  in 
Ns-relief  with  an  intinite  variety  of  groups  and  figures.  Mr. 


Hingston  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Dutch  Government  and 
the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  published  very 
elaborate  and  costly  works  of  research,  to  which  references  are  given 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  concerning  this  prodigious  monument  of  Buddhist 
art.  It  i9  likely  enough  that  thecorrespondenceof  style,  and  perhaps, 
if  it  were  fully  interpreted,  of  symbolic  meaning,  in  the  artistic  and 
historic  preaching  of  the  same  creed  by  nations  so  distant  from  each 
other,  might  yield  valuable  instruction.  The  reading  and  copying 
of  the  "  Boer  Buddha  "  sculptures  would  be  a  task  like  deciphering 
some  vast  library  of  forgotten  writings ;  there  are  a  dozen  figures, 
still  clearly  defined,  in  a  space  of  two  feet  square.  Mr.  Hingston, 
who  loves  the  language  of  exaggeration,  declares  that,  compared 
with  this  building,  the  work  of  every  modern  architect  "  is  as  the 
squeak  of  a  rat  to  the  roar  of  a  lion."  He  says  the  same,  indeed, 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  and  the  Kootub  Minar  at  Delhi.  The 
Buddhists,  in  his  judgment,  being  a  third  of  the  human  race, 
should  have  something  to  say  for  their  religion.  Not  that  the 
"  Australian  Abroad  "  knows  much  of  its  doctrines,  or  of  their 
past  effects,  which  have  been  debilitating,  upon  the  East  Asiatie 
nations.  He  only  thinks  that  its  Javanese  and  other  votaries 
must  have  had  "an  inner  beauty  in  their  lives,"  judging  from 
these  "  outward  and  visible  signs  of  it."  It  is  not  safe,  however, 
to  rely  on  the  presumed  sacred  motive  of  sumptuous  and  ostenta- 
tious temple-building,  in  any  style  of  art,  whether  for  Christian, 
Mussulman,  or  some  fantastic  heathen  worship. 

Other  Buddhist  remains  in  Java  are  also  visited.  The  temple  of 
Moendoet,  near  that  of  "  Boer  Buddha,"  contains  three  colossal  female 
figures  of  stone.  The  central  statue,  one  of  "  a  goddess  sitting  and 
counting  her  fingers,"  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  may  "  challenge 
the  works  of  all  sculptors,  ancient  and  modern."  This  is  Mr. 
Hingston's  description  of  it;  but  Colonel  Yule,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1862,  makes  it  a  nearly  naked: 
statue  of  Buddha,  eleven  feet  high ;  and  the  two  attendant 
figures  are  thought  to  be  Vishnu  and  Siva,  indicating  a  com- 
promise between  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  The  external  sculp- 
ture is  copied,  in  part,  from  a  cave  temple  at  Karli,  between 
Bombay  and  Poona.  At  Prambarau  or  Brambauan  are  tho 
ruins  of  three  temples,  which  seem  to  have  been  planned  and 
adorned  like  that  of  "  Boer  Buddha,"  though  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. Two  lines  of  railroad,  one  from  Batavia  to  Buitenzorg 
the  other  from  the  port  of  Samarang  to  inland  native  towns  called 
Soerakajarta  and  Djockjakarta,  which  names  are  shortened  into- 
Solo  and  Jockio,  give  access  to  the  interior  of  Java  from  its  north 
coast.  The  author  found  it  easy  by  these  means  to  visit  the  petty 
mock  courts  of  a  native  Emperor  and  Sultan,  who  are  pensioned 
off  by  the  Dutch  Government,  and  are  permitted  to  keep  a  few 
soldiers,  as  well  as  pet  lions  and 'tigers.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  rich  loveliness  of  tropical  scenery,  and  was  pleased  to  verify  by 
actual  experiment  the  disproof  of  the  alleged  poisonous  influence 
of  the  Upas  tree,  showing  with  a  lucifer  match  that  it  is  the  earth 
below  the  suspected  tree  which  emits  carbonic  acid  gas  fatal  to  a 
sleeper  on  the  ground. 

Departing  from  Java  by  a  steamer  which  then  began  monthly 
running  to  North  Australia,  in  order  to  visit  the  remote  colonial 
settlements  about  Port  Darwin  and  the  shores  of  Torres  Straits 
near  Cape  York,  the  returning  Australian  journalist  was  no  longer 
"  abroad."  His  account  of  those  struggling  North-coast  settlements, 
Palmerston  and  Somerset,  which  belong,  curiously  enough,  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  South  Australia,  is  not  very  encouraging 
their  goldfields  are  a  failure,  and  the  places  only  exist  as  Govern- 
ment posts  and  telegraph  stations.  Mr.  Hingston  ekes  out  hi3 
volume  with  narratives  of  hasty  visits  to  Sydney  and  Ade- 
laide, and  several  chapters  of  a  tour  through  New  Zealand.  He- 
contrives  to  be  generally  entertaining ;  but  there  is  little  for  him 
to  add  to  previous  information  regarding  our  Australasian 
colonies. 


EIBOT'S  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  PSYCHOLOGY.* 

rriHE  present  condition  of  philosophy  in  France,  if  it  cannot  be 
J-  called  flourishing,  may  at  least  be  spoken  of  as  hopeful.  The- 
orthodox  followers  of  Cousin  and  the  Scotch  philosophers  do  not 
indeed  appear  to  exert  much  influence,  notwithstanding  the  prestige- 
given  them  by  their  official  position.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  is  manifest  outside  the  ranks  of  the  authorized 
school.  Some  small  part  of  this  vitality  is  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  independent  or  partially  independent  systems  of  thought, 
among  which  the  writings  of  M.  Renouvier  stand  pre-eminent. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  philosophic  industry,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  selective  assimilation  of  the  best  contemporary 
foreign  work.  A  number  of  writers  have  distinguished  themi- 
selves  by  a  careful  critical  estimate  of  the  leading  English 
and  German  thinkers.  A  glance  at  the  Revue  Philosophique, 
so  ably  conducted  by  M.  Ribot,  will  show  how  eagerly  the 
French  mind  seizes  and  appropriates  whatever  is  new  and  signi- 
ficant in  the  philosophical  literature  of  their  countries.  The 
side  of  philosophical  work  which  seems  most  powerfully  to 
attract  the  French  student  is  modern  psychology  conceived  as 
a  positive  science,  and  as  based  on  biological  data.  M.  Taine's 
brilliant  work,  Be  I' Intelligence,  gave  ample  proof  of  a  close 
study  of  the  newest  researches  in  what  may  conveniently  be 
called  physiological  psychology.    But  the  writer  who  has  most 

*  La  Psychologie  Allemande  Contemporaine.  (E"cole  Experimentale.) 
Par  Tb.  Ribot.   Paris  :  Librairie  Genuer  Bailliere  et  Cie.  1879. 
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signalized  himself  in  this  work  of  critical  exposition  of  foreign 
work  is  M.  Ribot.  This  author  has  shown  himself  capable  of 
original  speculation  in  his  striking  little  work  on  Heredity.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  has  laid  himself  out  to  master  and  expound 
the  recent  developments  of  psychological  research  in  England  and 
Germany.  His  work  on  contemporary  English  psychology,  the 
value  of  which  as  an  exposition  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  English  version  is  frequently  used  by  our  younger  students 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  illustrated  at  once  his  power  of 
seizing  the  central  ideas  of  a  writer,  and  his  critical  acumen.  He 
has  now  supplemented  this  work  by  a  volume  on  contemporary 
German  psychology.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  subject  very 
little  known  to  English  students  of  psychology.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Sully  in  his  volume  of  essays,  and  in  the  pages  of  Mind,  has 
given  a  summary  of  all  the  principal  lines  of  investigation  here  traced 
by  M.  Ribot.  But  these  detached  papers  leave  ample  room  for  a 
full  and  connected  exposition  of  this  department  of  psychological 
•work.  Hence  M.  Ribot's  book  ought,  one  should  suppose,  to  at- 
tract considerable  attention  in  England. 

In  an  introduction,  which  is  pitched  perhaps  in  a  rather  high 
key,  M.  Ribot  shows  how  thoroughly  he  sympathizes  with  the  in- 
tellectual movements  which  he  is  about  to  describe.  This  intro- 
duction is,  in  truth,  a  very  confident  shout  of  defiance  directed  to 
the  orthodox  camp.  The  old  psychology,  by  which  term  M.  Ribot 
means  both  a  metaphysical  and  a  purely  subjective  psychology, 
has,  according  to  him,  amply  proved  its  incompetence.  M.  Ribot 
seems  disposed  to  go  almost  as  far  as  Dr.  Maudsley  in  his  contempt 
for  the  introspective  study  of  mind,  which,  he  says,  cannot  be 
shaped  into  a  scientific  method.  All  interpretation,  all  explanation 
of  mind,  must  come,  according  to  our  author,  from  the  region  of 
biological  law.  He  ridicules  the  way  in  which  certain  members 
of  the  introspective  school  coquet  with  the  new  physiological 
method.  "  Their  concessions  save  nothing.  However  sincere  thev 
may  be  in  their  intentions,  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  are  not 
carried  out.  As  soon  as  they  put  their  hand  to  the  task  the  taste 
for  pure  speculation  seizes  them  again.  Besides,  no  attempt  to 
reform  that  which  is  radically  false  can  be  effective,  and  the  old 
psychology  is  a  bastard  conception,  which  is  destined  to  perish  by 
the  contradictions  which  it  includes."'  It  is  possible  that  others 
besides  the  French  chair-philosophers  will  feel  this  introduction  to 
be  a  little  too  strong.  We  venture  to  predict  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  old-fashioned  introspective  way  in 
the  higher  branches  of  psychology.  The  laws  of  our  more  complex 
intellectual  and  emotional  life  cannot  yet  be  reached  from  the 
physiological  side.  Much  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  by  an  objective 
study  of  mind  in  its  collective  manifestations  in  national  life,  &c, 
but  there  will  still  remain  many  difficult  problems  of  analysis,  the 
solution  of  which  requires,  before  anything  else,  a  fine  introspective 
insight. 

How  small  is  the  mental  territory  to  which  the  physiological 
method  is  as  yet  applicable  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  M.  Ribot's 
present  account  of  the  German  physiological  psychologists. 
The  stress  of  their  ellbrts  has  been  directed  to  the  problems 
attaching  to  sensation  and  sensuous  perception.  What  are  the 
precise  physiological  conditions  of  sensation ;  out  of  what  ele- 
mentary processes  do  our  seemingly  simple  sensations  arise  ;  how 
is  the  element  of  inference  in  sensuous  perception  determined ; 
how  far  can  sensibility  be  measured  objectively — that  is  to  say,  as 
a  function  of  physical  processes  ? — these  are  the  sort  of  inquiries 
with  which  German  workers  have  busied  themselves.  The  value  j 
of  these  labours,  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  trained  pbysi-  I 
ologists,  is  placed  very  high  by  M.  Ribot,  and  justly  so.  For,  as 
lie  says,  these  workers  have  succeeded  in  introducing  into  psycho- 
logy something  like  physical  experiment.  Yet,  while  fully  recog- 
nizing the  great  utility  of  these  researches,  we  should  do  well  not 
to  ignore  their  limited  range.  M.  Ribot  seems  disposed  in  this 
volume  to  place  the  work  of  the  Germans  above  that  of  English 
psychologists  like  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  He  speaks  of  English  psychology  rather 
too  loosely  as  a  descriptive  rather  than  an  explanatory  science. 
But,  in  truth,  all  the  writers  named  above,  more  especially 
the  last,  have  distinctly  aimed  at  that  kind  of  physiological 
interpretation  which  M.  Ribot  so  greatly  commends  in  the 
Germans.  The  determination  of  the  relative  scientific  value 
of  contemporary  English  and  German  psychology  turns  mainly 
on  the  question  how  far  the  method  of  objective  experimenta- 
tion is  applicable  to  mental  phenomena,  and  whether  it  is 
likely  to  yield  any  results  of  a  large  and  general  character  worthy 
to  take  rank  among  laws  of  mind.  So  far,  we  think,  and  M. 
Ribot  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  us,  these  researches,  though 
full  of  interest  and  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  circumscribed 
region  of  phenomena  with  which  they  are  directly  concerned,  have 
failed  to  furnish  any  such  wide  generalizations.  Itis  doubtful  indeed 
whether  the  conclusion  which  most  closely  resembles  a  comprehen- 
sive induction — namely,  Fechner's  law,  to  be  spoken  of  presently —  j 
is  universally  valid  even  in  the  region  of  sensory  stimulation.  This 
being  so,  it  seems  rash  as  yet  to  underrate  the  old  methods  of 
psychological  inquiry,  improved  as  they  have  been  of  late  by  the 
addition  of  strictly  objective  investigations  in  animal  psychology, 
the  comparative  psychology  of  races,  &c. 

The  group  of  investigations  of  which  M.  Ribot  here  gives  an 
account,  are  not,  as  he  remarks,  closely  connected  by  any  common 
underlying  principle  corresponding  to  that  of  association  in 
English  psychology.  They  have  been  carried  out  mainly  by 
physiologists,  the  nature  of  whose  special  studies  has  compelled 
them  from  time  to  time  to  enter  the  territory  of  pyschological  pro-  | 


Hems.  Thus  they  have  so  much  in  common  that  they  set  out 
from  the  experimental  sciences  as  their  starting-point,  and  adopt  a 
certain  positive  fashion  of  treating  psychological  questions.  One  of 
the  main  branches  of  this  German  psychological  investigation  has 
been  the  attempt  to  give  quantitative  precision  to  mental  pheno- 
mena, to  measure  sensibility  and  its  variations.  The  impulse  to 
this  kind  of  research  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  meta- 
physician Herbart,  who,  adopting  a  strictly  a  priori  and  meta- 
physical method,  endeavoured  to  find  a  mathematical  expression 
for  all  mental  processes  conceived  as  the  manifestations  of  certain 
fundamental  opposing  forces.  Accordingly  M.  Ribot  commences 
his  exposition  by  a  brief  account  of  Herbart's  curious  mathematical 
psychology.  It  is  no  doubt  in  its  method  sufficiently  unlike  the 
genuinely  scientific  work  of  later  positive  workers,  but  it  deserves 
to  be  studied  in  this  connexion  as  showing  how  the  German 
mind  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  psycho- 
logy up  to  the  level  of  the  physical  sciences  in  respect  of 
quantitative  exactness.  From  Herbart  M.  Ribot  passes  to  that 
particular  development  of  his  doctrine  known  as  ethnographic 
psychology  (  Volkerpvjchologie).  After  this  he  gives  us  a  sketch 
of  Beneke's  psychology,  and  then  comes  to  his  principal  subject — 
namely,  the  psychology  of  the  physiologists.  We  do  not  much  like 
this  arrangement  of  material.  If  there  was  any  need  of  dealing 
with  Beneke's  psychology  in  this  place — and  it  seems  to  have  no 
bearing  on  M.  Ribot's  main  subject — it  should,  we  fancy,  have  been 
taken  immediately  after  Herbart's  system,  while  the  comparative 
psychology  of  the  race,  based  as  it  is  on  a  properly  objective 
method  and  being  still  in  its  infancy,  might  with  advantage  have 
been  given  after  the  physiological  psychology. 

The  psychological  question  which  the  German  physiologists  first 
began  to  handle  is  the  genesis  of  our  space-perceptions,  and  more 
particularly  the  visual  perception  of  direction,  distance,  unity  of 
object,  &c.  The  dispute  carried  on  between  the  two  parties  named 
by  Helmholtz  the  Nativists  and  Empiricists  has  to  do  with  a  pro- 
perly scientific  question — namely,  the  way  in  which  these  space- 
perceptions  manifest  themselves  as  phenomena  in  time.  It  does 
not,  strictly  speaking,  touch  the  Kantian  problem  of  the  ultimate  origin 
of  the  notion  of  space.  The  writer  who  shaped  the  question  was  the 
celebrated  physiologist,  Johannes  Miiller,  who  was  no  doubt  largely 
influenced  by  Kant's  conception  of  space  as  a  subjective  form  of 
sensuous  perception.  M.  Ribot  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of 
this  dispute,  a  sketch  of  which  appeared  in  Mind,  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  giving  special  prominence  to  Lotzes'  ingenious  doc- 
trine of  local  signs.  The  arguments  of  the  Empiricists  appear  to 
M.  Ribot  as  they  do  to  ourselves  by  far  the  more  convincing.  Yet 
the  writer  fully  sees  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  both 
in  the  limitations  of  objective  experiment,  and  in  the  impossibility 
of  separating  the  elements  of  immediate  original  sensation  and 
acquired  inference  by  an  introspective  analysis  of  our  per- 
ceptions. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  space-question  in  Germany,  M. 
Ribot  expounds  the  psycho-physics  of  Fechner.  He  gives  a  very 
clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  Fechner's  law  of  stimulation, 
namely,  that  when  the  stimulus  increases  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  sensation  (as  measured  by  the  smallest  perceptible 
variations)  only  increases  in  geometrical  progression,  that  is 
to  say,  by  some  constant  fraction.  He  further  appends  a 
valuable  account  of  the  criticisms  which  Fechner's  doc- 
trines have  called  forth.  Fechner  assumes  that  the  peculiar 
numerical  ratio  just  described  applies  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  physiological  and  the  psychical  process.  That  is  to 
say,  he  conceives  the  nervous  process  to  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  stimulus  or  external  physical  process,  while  the 
mental  process  fails  to  increase  in  the  same  degree.  Fechner's 
critics,  however,  make  out  a  good  case  for  the  supposition  that  this 
falling  oft'  takes  place  in  the  nervous  process.  The  arguments  of 
Delbceuf  on  this  point,  going  to  show  that  owing  to  a  law  of  ner- 
vous fatigue  increase  of  stimulus  produces  less  and  less  physiologi- 
cal effect,  seems  to  us  to  be  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  rest  of  M.  Ribot's  volume  is  taken  up  by  a  very  full  exposi- 
tion of  Wundt's  system  of  physiological  psychology,  following  the 
order  of  that  writer's  last  work,  Grundzuge  der  phgsiologischmi 
Psychologic,  and  by  an  account  of  the  experimental  inquiries  into 
the  duration  of  mental  processes,  where  again  our  author  follows 
Wundt's  exposition.  There  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  this 
way  of  treating  the  subject — partly  by  topic,  partly  by  book. 
Thus  M.  Ribot  is  compelled  to  take  a  good  slice  out  of 
Wundt's  work  when  dealing  with  the  space-question,  and  again 
when  treating  of  the  investigation  of  the  duration  of  mental 
processes.  This  want  of  a  simple  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  seems  the  less  excusable  as  much  of  Wundt's  work, 
though  called  physiological  psychology,  is  not  based  on  objective 
methods  at  all,  but  is  largely  speculative.  If  M.  Ribot  had 
wished  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  full  scope  of 
the  new  psychology  in  Germany,  he  might  with  advantage 
have  added  a  precis  of  Wundt's  work  by  way  of  an  appendix. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  giving  an  orderly  account 
of  a  number  of  detached  and  fragmentary  investigations  like 
those  here  dealt  with ;  but  we  think  a  greater  appearance  of  syste- 
matic plan  might  easily  have  been  secured.  It  strikes  us,  further, 
that  M.  Ribot  would  have  done  well  to  incorporate  some  of  the 
results  of  Helmholtz's  researches  into  the  conditions  of  visual 
perception  as  illustrated  in  the  phenomena  of  chromatic  contrast, 
&c.  Helmholtz's  great  work  on  physiological  optics  contains 
something  like  a  complete  doctrine  of  sensuous  perception ;  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  contribution  of  German 
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physiologists  to  the  new  psychology.  It  may  be  added  that,  if 
M.  Kibot  here  and  there  fails  to  hit  on  the  best  arrangement  of 
his  material,  his  style,  by  its  great  perspicuity,  does  much  to  make 
up  for  this  defect.  The  young  student  of  psychology  cannot  do 
better  than  take  M.  Pribot  for  his  guide.  He  is  fully  master  of 
his  subject,  and  he  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  setting 
forth  the  ideas  which  he  has  acquired. 


DUNCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY.— VOL.  Ill  * 

fTIHE  opinion  which  we  expressed  (February  16,  1878)  on 
-L  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Professor  Max  Duncker's 
History  of  Antiquity  applies  with  equal  justice  to  the  third.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  not  spent  his  time  on  a  profitless  task,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  presenting  the  book  to  English  readers  in  an 
almost  faultless  English  dress.  There  are  perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three  sentences  in  this  volume  which  we  could  wish  to  have 
altered,  and  in  these  the  flaw  would  be  removed  by  a  slight 
transposition  of  words.  The  antecedent  and  the  relative  are 
awkwardly  separated  in  the  following  sentence : — "  Esarhaddon 
undertook  to  subjugate-  Syria  again  to  the  dominion  of  Assyria, 
which  his  father  had  given  up  after  raising  the  siege  of  Jerusalem." 
A  translation  which  is  open  to  no  severer  criticism  than  this  is 
almost  perfect.  Of  the  work  itself  we  may  say  again,  as  we  said 
before,  that  it  is  one  from  every  part  of  which  the  student  may 
learn  much.  For  Professor  Max  Duncker  the  history  of  the  world 
exhibits  an  organic  unity  ;  and,  although  all  the  parts  are  by  no 
means  of  the  same  importance,  there  is  still  no  portion  which  can 
be  profitably  studied  without  reference  to  any  others,  and  none 
•which  will  not  repay  the  labour  which  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
In  the  present  volume  he  traces  the  long  series  of  causes  which 
after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  empire  raised  Persia  to  its  over- 
whelming predominance  in  the  ancient  Eastern  world ;  and  in 
tracing  them  he  takes  care  to  point  out  the  links  which  connect 
these  causes  with  the  conditions  of  thought  and  belief  in  the  Aryan 
world  of  modern  Europe.  Even  the  Semitic  kingdoms,  which  may 
be  said  never  to  have  known  any  law  beyond  the  will  of  a  despot, 
may  teach  us  lessons  which  we  cannot  afford  altogether  to  despise ; 
but  when  these  empires  come  into  contact  with  communities  like 
those  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  later  Lydian  kings,  or  again  like 
those  of  the  Jews,  we  see  how  far-reaching  the  effects  may  be,  and 
we  may  feel  ourselves  justified  in  discerning  through  all  of  them  the 
working  of  a  wisdom  higher  than  that  of  man.  There  is  the  more 
need  of  insisting  on  this  because  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
this  volume  may  seem  at  a  first  glance  to  point  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  ritual  and  practice  of  the  surrounding  nations 
determined,  in  Professor  Max  Duncker's  opinion,  the  development 
of  Judaic  monotheism  ;  and  the  highest  convictions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  were  forced  home  to  them  by  the  horrible  evils  which 
characterized  the  religion  of  their  neighbours,  and  indeed  of  their 
own  countrymen  generally.  The  idea  of  an  absolutely  righteous 
and  all-powerful  God,  whose  dominion  is  the  wide  universe,  was 
awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  frightful  results  involved  in  the 
worship  of  gods  whose  power  was  bounded  within  definite  or  local 
limits.  If  on  this  ground  we  infer  that  the  growth  of  religion 
amongst  the  Jews  depended  wholly  on  their  own  intellectual 
activity  to  the  exclusion  of  any  higher  influence,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  of  any  Divine  direction,  we  are  not  more  wise  than 
if  we  assert  that  language  was  produced  by  unaided  human  effort 
because  words  expressing  our  highest  spiritual  conceptions  are  de- 
rived from  roots  which  at  the  outset  denoted  nothing  more  than 
purely  physical  notions  or  wants. 

In  a  work  which  is  virtually  a  universal  history  of  the  ancient 
world  space  is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence  ;  and  we  might 
therefore  be  tempted  to  regret  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
force  and  clearness  to  his  arguments,  the  author  should  have  filled 
so  many  pages  with  quotations  from  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  fault  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  when  we  remember  how  often  works  of  this  kind  sin  in 
the  opposite  way  by  stringing  or  rather  massing  facts  together 
without  the  smallest  sense  of  proportion,  or  without  imparting  to 
them  the  feeblest  spark  of  life.  From  such  dry  summaries  the 
reader  may  well  turn  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the  chapters 
in  this  volume  which  show  how  far  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  far,  in  thefurther- 
auce  of  their  own  purposes,  the  prophets  employed  means  as  to 
the  rectitude  of  whicli  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  That 
after  so  long  a  series  of  incompetent  or  unfortunate  rulers  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  should  be  governed  at  the  same 
time  by  two  such  monarchs  as  Azariah  or  Uzziah  and  Jero- 
boam II.  was  a  noteworthy  coincidence.  To  all  outward  appear- 
ance these  kings  brought  back  the  country  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  not  below  that  which  it  had  enjoyed  even  under  David 
or  Solomon.  Its  foreign  trade,  its  internal  discipline,  its  military 
energy,  all  underwent  a  marvellous  revival ;  but  in  neither  king- 
dom were  there  any  signs  which  pointed  to  anything  more  than  a 
material  recovery,  while  there  were  many  tokeDS  that  fatal  changes 
for  the  worse  were  going  on.  There  was  no  evidence  that  either 
in  Judah  or  in  Israel  a  more  steady  political  cohesion  could  be 
looked  for,  while  there  were  significant  tokens  of  coming  storms  in 
the  dark  clouds  discerned  on  the  political  horizon  by  the  keen 
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instinct  of  the  prophets.  In  the  meantime  the  energy  of  these  two 
monarchs  had  restored  to  their  dominions  something  of  their 
ancient  splendour  ;  and  the  natural  effect  was  a  luxuriousness  of 
living  which  ran  into  a  more  ostentatious  display  of  the  sensuous 
Syrian  religion.  Samaria  more  especially  became  filled  with  mag- 
nificent palaces,  adorned  with  the  utmost  extravagance  of  Eastern 
voluptuousness,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  had  its  natural  con- 
sequence in  a  grinding  oppression  of  the  poor.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  ritual  which  fostered  or  produced  these  wretched  fruits,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  more  particularly.  No  reader  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  can  have  failed  to  form  a  more  or  less  definite  idea 
on  this  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  quarter  of 
Assyria  pointed  to  the  need  of  an  immediate  and  thorough  political 
combination  of  all  the  Syrian  nations,  if  the  latter  were  to  have 
the  least  chance  in  the  coming  conflict  with  the  lords  of  Nineveh, 
and  that  the  horrible  excesses  of  Syrian  worship,  by  rousing  the 
indignation  and  giving  strength  to  the  protests  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  rendered  this  political  combination  impossible.  The  im- 
mediate result  may  have  been  the  downfall  of  both  kingdoms  ;  but 
happily  the  consequences  did  not  end  here.  The  lessons  burnt 
as  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  hearts  of  the  prophets  kindled  in  them 
a  spiritual  conviction  which  insured  the  coherence  of  the  Jewish 
people  when  the  fabric  of  the  old  Mosaic  polity  had  been  shattered 
by  these  pitiless  invaders. 

That  to  this  cause  alone  we  owe  the  endurance  of  the  Jewish 
society  in  its  national  aspect  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  Northern  kingdom  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  In  the  times  preceding  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  Jehovah  had  been  to  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  a  tribal  God,  more  powerful  indeed  than  the  gods  of  sur- 
rounding nations  and  more  righteous,  but  nothing  more.  In  devo- 
tion to  him  they  were  united  as  a  people,  and  the  geographical 
conditions  of  their  country,  which  to  a  large  extent  cut  them  off, 
as  Professor  Max  Duncker  puts  it,  from  the  life  of  the  maritime 
cities  and  the  life  of  Damascus  and  Hamath,  fostered  this  feeling 
of  nationality.  But  the  sensual  and  cruel  Syrian  worship  still  had 
a  strange  attraction  for  them ;  and  the  horrible  life  which  sprang 
from  this  religion  brought  home  more  and  more  to  the  minds  of 
the  few  the  utter  hatefulness  of  the  whole  system  in  the  sight  of 
the  God  who  had  brought  their  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  Syrian  gods  were  entirely  sensuous;  the  God  of  Israel, 
although  ruling  the  physical  world,  must  not  belong  to  it.  No 
human  passion  must  mar  the  beauty  of  his  holiness ;  no  partiality 
must  sully  the  equality  of  his  justice.  This  "  supernatural  point 
of  view,"  to  use  the  author's  words,  "  disrobed  the  idea  of  God  of 
every  material  element  which  still  adhered  to  it " ;  and  this  idea 
was  more  and  more  dissociated  from  its  connexion  with  a  visible 
temple  and  a  sacrificial  ritual.  "What  can  the  holy  and  just 
Lord  in  Heaven  care  for  offerings  of  food,  frankincense,  and  drink? 
The  lips  and  the  heart  must  be  elevated  to  his  greatness,  his  com- 
mands must  be  kept,  and  men  must  make  themselves  holy  as  he  is 
holy.  The  only  service  of  the  holj'  God  is  a  holy  and  righteous 
life.  Sacrifice  is  not  required,  but  recognition  of  God,  simplicity, 
chastity,  and  moderation."  In  this  way  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
phets (for  by  this  title  we  must  speak  of  the  scanty  minority 
which  proclaimed  this  higher  faith)  was  moulded  into  the  majestic 
form  with  which  it  as  invested  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  and  the 
great  teachers  who  followed  him.  The  advance  thus  made  was 
vast  indeed  ;  but  it  would  have  been  beyond  measure  marvellous 
if  their  discernment  of  the  Divine  righteousness  had  enabled  them 
at  once  to  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  train- 
ing of  mankind  regarded  as  a  whole.  Even  the  book  of  Job  (for 
we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted  that  this  book  belongs  to  an 
earlier  age  than  that  of  the  greater  prophets)  seemed  in  its 
final  picture  to  reassert  the  conclusion  which  in  previous  chap- 
ters it  had  so  earnestly  opposed ;  and  the  prophets,  while  they 
insisted  on  the  impartial  condemnation  and  punishment  of  all 
sinners,  insisted  not  less  positively  on  the  consummation  of  the 
Divine  judgments  during  the  present  life.  The  theory  may  not 
have  taken  a  very  definite  shape  in  their  minds,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  framed  left  room  for  a  certain  amount 
of  inconsistency  of  which  they  might  remain  unconscious ;  but 
the  idea  of  a  recompense  for  iniquity,  to  be  infJicted  visibly  ia 
the  sight  of  the  world,  took  deep  root  111  their  minds.  The  people 
hankered  after  the  lascivious  Syrian  worship ;  and  this  worship, 
allowing  unbounded  licence  to  the  animal  passions  of  human 
nature,  reduced  the  notion  of  religion  to  the  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  outward  acts.  It  struck',  iu  short,  at  the  very  foundations 
of  all  that  deserved  the  name  of  religion,  and  left  the  soil  dead 
for  the  growth  of  a  purer  faith.  For  such  iniquity  must  there 
not  be  a  sure  visitation  ?  Must  not  the  Divine  sentence  go  forth 
against  the  rulers  who  kept  up  such  a  system,  and  against  the 
priests  who  played  into  their  hands  r  As  to  the  instruments  to 
be  used  in  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  could  they  be  in  doubt? 
Their  past  history  showed  that  the  idolatries  of  the  people  had 
interfered  with  their  growth  and  coherence  as  a  nation,  and  had 
left  them  powerless  against  the  attacks  of  invaders ;  and  now, 
behind  and  beyond  the  Syrian  kingdoms,  which  thus  far  they  had 
had  most  reason  to  dread,  the  dark  cloud  of  Assyrian  power  was 
gathering  volume  and  casting  its  awful  shadow  over  the  land.  The 
catastrophe,  they  saw,  could  not  be  averted,  although  it  niio-ht 
be  delayed,  by  the  repentance  of  the  people  ;  but  whether  before 
or  after  the  j  udgment  Jehovah  would  remain  still  the  righteous  and 
merciful  God,  who  desired  only  that  the  sinner  might  turn  from 
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Lis  wickedness  and  live,  and  the  prophets  clung  to  the  conviction 
that  even  the  ruin  of  the  city,  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  the 
scattering  of  the  nation,  would  not  interfere  with  the  final  resto- 
ration of  Israel  and  the  advent  of  an  age  of  true  and  just  dealing, 
in  which  the  instruments  of  war  should  be  turned  into  plough- 
shares and  pruning-hooks,  and  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

In  these  convictions  Professor  Duncker  finds  the  key  to  what 
may  be  called  the  political  action  of  the  prophets.  Christian 
teachers,  under  the  assurance  that  things  here  are  merely  tending 
to  their  consummation  hereafter,  are  content  to  assert  the  laws  of 
right  action  and  the  ultimate  vindication  of  the  divine  justice. 
But  to  such  limitations  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  not  yet  re- 
conciled themselves,  and  they  vehemently  interfered  in  matters 
which  would  now  be  regarded  as  strictly  political.  To  them  it 
was  strictly  a  question  of  religion  whether  the  government  should 
ally  itself  with  Syria  or  with  Egypt ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah, 
the  prophet  might  set  his  face  against  the  popular  alliance  and 
insist  on  submission  to  an  irresistible  invader  with  a  pertinacity 
which  might  draw  on  him,  not  altogether  without  some  show  of 
justice,  the  suspicion  of  deliberate  treason.  The  first  and  the  para- 
mount need,  therefore,  was  that  of  a  national  reformation ;  and 
after  a  long  series  of  efforts  the  prophets,  in  Professor  Duncker's 
belief,  resolved  to  add  a  supplementary  law  to  the  eccclesiastical 
enactments  thus  far  in  use.  The  true  religion  could  not  be  found 
In  the  Levitical  Code  : — 

The  detailed  rules  for  the  priests  must  be  removed ;  a  law-book  for  the 
laity  was  required.  For  this  purpose  the  regulations  scattered  through  the 
old  hooks  were  collected  and  arranged  into  a  compendium  of  the  require- 
ments which  every  Israelite  had  to  fulfil.  The  new  conceptions  of  the 
prophets  must  be  assimilated  to  the  old  regulations,  and  these  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  deeper  views  of  the  prophets. 

The  lofty  language  in  which  this  law  was  set  forth  is  "  evidence 
of  the  effect  subsequently  exercised  by  the  prophetic  mode  of  con- 
ception and  expression " ;  and  its  contents  pointed  also  un- 
mistakably in  the  same  direction.  Such,  he  thinks,  was  the 
•origin  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  the  prophet  fixed 
"  the  relation  of  inspired  religion  to  the  rites  of  worship."  In  the 
Bufferings  which  fell  on  the  country  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
kin<rs  the  priests  had,  like  the  prophets,  reason  "to  regard  the  faith 
of  Jehovah  in  a  more  inward  manner  and  plant  it  more  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people."  The  ritual  became  thus  a  bond  of  union, 
which,  far  from  becoming  weaker,  gained  strength  during  the 
bitter  time  of  exile ;  and  thus  the  union  between  priest  and 
prophet  was  completed  in  the  person  of  Ezekiel.  No  prophet  had 
declared  in  more  unequivocal  terms  the  universality  of  the  method 
of  Divine  government  and  its  absolute  impartiality ;  none  had 
insisted  more  earnestly  on  the  indispensableness  of  inward  purity, 
and  further,  on  the  efficacy  of  hearty  repentance ;  but 

his  announcements  [Professor  Duncker  urges],  are  strongly  coloured  by  the 
priestly  point  of  view  on  which  he  takes  his  stand.  He  maintains  strictly 
the  rubrics  and  customs  of  worship,  the  correct  offering  of  sacrifice.  It  was 
a  comfort  to  him  in  his  sorrow  to  imagine,  in  minute  detail,  how  the  Temple 
is  to  be  restored  with  all  its  buildings,  the  land  divided  among  the  tribes, 
what  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  priests,  and  what  duties  would  devolve  upon 
them,  if  Jehovah  should  restore  Israel  again  out  of  the  captivity. 

The  foundations  were  thus  more  surely  laid  of  a  society  which 
returned  to  its  old  home  with  a  clear  conviction  that  the  life  here 
is  only  a  preparation  for  the  life  hereafter ;  and  a  momentous  step 
onwards  was  gained  in  the  interests  of  mankind  amidst  the  shift- 
ing and  perishing  elements  of  the  Eastern  despotisms  which,  so  long 
as  they  last,  seem  absolutely  immovable. 

From  the  history  of  these  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  empires  Pro- 
fessor Duncker  turns  to  notice  the  strange  and  mysterious  tribes 
'who  were  interposed  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  world 
in  the  desolate  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  fault  lies  in  the  direction 
of  too  much  quotation.  The  descriptions  of  their  customs  and 
modes  of  life,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  as  many  sentences  as  they  now  occupy  pages;  but 
■we  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  his  important  conclusion 
that  the  widely  extended  hordes  of  Sarmatians,  Scoloti,  Arimas- 
pians,  and  others,  comprised  in  the  great  body  of  Scythians,  were 
Aryans  in  speech  and  descent.  Sweeping  away  the  arbitrary  ex- 
planations of  Greek  writers,  who  saw  in  the  Arimaspians  men 
-with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  faces,  Professor  Duncker 
discerns  in  their  name  the  old  Aryan  airyamaqpa,  or  the  men  who 
have  obedient  horses.  In  the  name  of  the  three  progenitors  of  the 
Scoloti,  Lipoxais  and  his  brothers,  he  finds  the  Aryan  Kshaya,  or 
prince ;  and  in  the  story  told  about  them  he  sees  a  repetition  of 
the  myth  of  Mitkra,  Thraetana,  and  Kerecacpa.  The  Paralatse 
are  the  paradhata,  the  advanced,  or  the  parai-ata,  or  leaders. 
*'  Tahiti,  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  the  Hearth,  means  in  Aryan 
'  the  burning,' '  the  illuminating';  just  as  the  name  of  the  deity, 
■Oitosyrus  (perhaps  vita-qura,  strong  with  the  bow),  reappears  in 
the  Persian  name  Artasyrus."  Many  of  the  geographical  names 
yield,  he  thinks,  the  same  results.  "  The  names  of  the  rivers 
Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  vouruqtana,  would  mean  in  old  Aryan 
the  '  outstretched '  and  'having  a  broad  strand.'"  If  it  be  so, 
the  conclusion  follows  that  these,  tribes  "must  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  community  of  the  Aryans  before 
the  eastern  branch  were  in  possession  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  middle 
branch  in  possession  of  Iran,  and  there  arrived  at  the  religious 
conceptions  expressed  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in  the 
creed  of  Iran,  as  it  existed  before  Zarathustra."  In  two  excellent 
chapters  on  Lydian  history,  Professor  Duncker  points  out  the  real 


position  of  the  Lydiau  kings  in  reference  to  the  Greek  settlements 
which  cut  them  off  from  the  sea,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  that  which  the  Greeks  themselves  chose  to 
call  the  conquest  of  Ionia.  His  argument  brings  out  into  rather 
strong  relief  the  inherent  and,  it  would  seem,  the  incurable  vices 
of  the  Greek  political  character.  We  can  only  add  that  he  makes 
j  a  strong  effort  to  retain  as  historical  the  Herodotean  narrative  of 
the  interview  between  Croesus  and  Solon,  his  contention  being  that 
this  interview  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  Solon's  life.  There 
are  not  a  few,  perhaps,  wbo  will  regret  that  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  plea  is  so  weak  as  to  have  practically  no  value. 


IN  THE  SWEET  SPRING-TIME.* 

THE  author,  in  describing  the  heroine  on  a  certain  afternoon, 
says  that  "  the  slumberous  part  of  her  nature  had  asserted 
itself."  When  we  came  to  this  passage — and  we  were  well  on  in 
the  third  volume  before  we  reached  it — we  felt  how  accurately  it 
described  the  state  in  which  we  had  been  ever  since  we  had  taken 
up  Mrs.  Macquoid's  novel.  As  we  reached  the  last  page,  and  our 
tired  eyes  closed,  and  the  book  dropped  out  of  our  weary  hands, 
we  felt  that  we  might  cry  out  with  Bottom  the  Weaver,  "  I  have 
had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was."  How,  indeed,  can  we  tell  what  this 
most  rare  vision  has  been  ?  The  author  has  through  three  long 
volumes  attempted  to  describe  nature ;  but  we  are  scarcely  bold 
enough  to  venture  to  describe  her  descriptions.  We  had  not  read 
far  in  the  book  before  we  saw  where  our  chief  difficulty  would 
lie  ;  and  we  at  once  began  to  take  notes,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  follow  her  in  her  "  word-paintings."  We  began  by  doing  our  best 
to  get  before  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  heroine,  Martha  Burridge. 
"  Stay  V  our  lady  readers  will  at  once  exclaim.  "  Surely  you 
must  be  mistaken.  No  heroine  for  many  a  long  day  has  answered 
to  the  name  of  Martha.  They  are  all  Mauds,  and  Ethels,  and 
Gwendolines."  We  hasten  to  admit  that  in  one  way  Martha  is 
not  the  heroine,  as  she  does  not  marry  the  hero.  For  him  a 
Gyneth  is  provided  ;  and  Gyneth  is  a  name  which  no  heroine'need 
be  ashamed  to  bear.  But  Martha  does  well  enough,  even  in 
the  present  refined  day,  for  a  poor  girl  who  dies  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  volume  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  ducking 
in  the  sea,  and  so  makes  way  for  her  happier  rival.  Still, 
though  she  has  that  untimely  end,  yet  it  is  on  her  that  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  rests.  The  reader  has  a  secret  hope  that  after 
all  it  will  turn  out  that  her  fate  is  happier  than  her  name  and  her 
nature  seemed  to  denote.  We,  at  all  events,  observed  her  from 
the  first  much  more  carefully  than  we  did  her  rival  Gyneth.  Cer- 
tainly we  were  not  a  little  struck  by  the  colour  of  her  eyes. 
Gyneth  had  merely  liquid  dark  eyes,  velvet-like  eyes,  eyes  in  which 
different  emotions  seemed  to  call  out  different  hues  in  the  {rreen- 
grey  ring  round  the  pupil.  Such  eyes  are  not  to  be  despised  in 
themselves  ;  but  most  certainly  they  are  not  the  eyes  of  one  who  is 
to  play  the  leading  part  in  a  long  story.  When  compared  with 
Martha's  they  are  almost  insignificant.  For  hers  were  "  singularly 
green."  At  one  time  they  had  in  them  dry  intenseness,  and  then 
in  a  moment  it  had  fled,  and  they  were  full  of  soft,  dark-green 
light.  Two  pages  later  they  were  sombre  with  despair.  Some- 
times the  intenseness  and  the  greenness  would  seem  to  be  found 
together,  for*ou  one  occasion  we  read  that  they  were  full  of  intense 
green  light.  Whether  it  was  dry  intenseness  we  are  not  told. 
Later  on  we  are  told  of  her  deep  green  eyes.  Then  we  find  that 
the  rings  below  her  eyes,  which  had  been  purple,  were  now  a  dull 
brown.  Next  they  have  a  depth  of  sweetness  in  them,  and  then  a 
gleam  of  green  gold  darts  from  them.  A  few  pages  further  on,  an 
admirer  says  "Her  eyes  are  so  very  beautiful,  green-gold,  and 
sometimes  they  look  black  when  the  pupils  dilate."  In  the 
third  volume  we  first  learn  that  these  green-gold  eyes  had  a  golden 
veil  of  lashes,  and  that  they  were  dark,  glowing  eyes,  that 
looked  almost  black  with  excitement.  Her  hair  was  not  un- 
worthy of  her  eyes.  It  was  of  a  rich  deep  red,  golden  at  the 
edges,  lying  in  thick  straight  masses  across  her  forehead.  These 
rich  red  masses  of  hair,  we  read  in  another  passage,  were  much 
too  thick  to  lie  flat  on  her  forehead.  She  had  a  rich  red  gold 
crown  of  ruffled  hair.  Her  face  was  crowned  with  a  ruddy  wealth 
of  hair.  We  like  to  picture  her  to  ourselves  in  her  best  gown,  a 
myrtle-green  silk.  As  in  the  mind's  eye  we  see  her  green-gold  eyes, 
her  red-gold  hair,  and  her  myrtle-green  dress,  we  have  not  certainly 
before  us  what  the  author  calls  a  whole  gamut  of  glorious  colour; 
yet  we  have,  at  all  events,  a  green  and  gold  and  ruddy  wealth. 
Very  fine  is  she  also  a  few  days  before  her  death,  when  "  she 
smiled  proudly ;  she  was  very  pale,  but  she  looked  royally  beauti- 
ful, her  eyes  full  of  dark  liquid  light."  Dark  light  would  sound 
somewhat  oddly,  were  not  the  two  words  happily  separated  by 
liquid,  which  comes  in  very  well  between  them.  If  the  reader  con- 
siders these  descriptions  carefully,  he  will  see  that,  after  all,  the 
heroine's  beauty  might  have  been  set  off  in  the  few  words  in 
which  the  author  hastily  sketches  a  cat.  It  was,  she  writes,  of 
carrotty  appearance  with  bright  green  eyes.  The  old  porter  to 
whom  the  cat  belonged  had  yellow-green  eyes.  Had  he  been 
young,  rich,  and  a  hero,  both  he  and  his  cat  would  no  doubt  have 
boasted  of  green-gold  eyes,  full  of  soft  dark  liquid  light  and  dry 
intenseness,  crowned  with  a  ruddy  wealth  of  hair. 

*  In  the  Sweet  Spring-Time  :  a  Love  Story.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid, 
Author  of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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Both  the  heroines  were  in  love  with  the  same  hero,  and  both 
the  heroes  were  in  love  with  the  same  heroine.  Poor  Gyneth  for 
a  long-  time  thought  her  chance  was  hopeless,  and  she  had  good 
reason  for  her  despair.  "  She  looked  across  at  Miss  Burridge,  and 
her  last  hope  faded,  shrivelled  under  the  light  of  those  intense 
eyes."  It  is  not  light,  but  heat,  that  as  a  general  rule  shrivels 
anything  up.  But  who  can  be  rash  enough  to  pretend  to  say  what 
efi'eet  might  be  produced  by  a  pair  of  eyes  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ?  She  might  have  taken  comfort  had  she  known,  as  the 
reader  does,  that  her  rival  had  taken  to  shivering  without  any 
sufficient  reason.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one  day  when  the  air  was 
warm,  it  had  seemed  to  Gynetb,  too,  that  there  was  a  shiver  in 
the  scene,  and  a  strange,  heart-stirring  sob  among  the_  pine-trees. 
This  shiver  and  this  sob  were  perhaps  sufficiently  explained.  The 
wind,  we  are  told,  moved  the  branches.  If  she  had  some  of  the 
alarming  experiences  of  the  other  heroine,  at  all  events  on  no 
single  occasion  did  a  gasp  quiver  in  her  throat ;  nor  had  she  a 
brother  across  whose  brain,  while  she  herself  was  lying  at  death's 
door,  strange  powers  of  divination  lightened  broadly.  She  was 
meant  to  marry,  and  marry  accordingly  she  does.  We,  for  our 
pari,  could  have  seen  her  hanged  with  much  complacency,  for  we 
were  heartily  tired  of  her  long  before  we  were  allowed  to  take 
leave  of  her  at  "  grey  old  Fulham  Church."  And  yet  there  is 
much  no  doubt  in  these  funny  volumes  that  will  charm  many  a 
romantic  reader  of  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place,  a  passage 
like  the  following  has  such  an  appearance  of  philosophical  reflec- 
tion, that  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  not  a  few  and 
not  be  detected  as  arrant  nonsense  : — 

When  one  considers  the  importance  of  a  man  or  woman  in  the  scheme  of 
creation,  compared  with  that  of  a  cloud,  or  a  tree,  of  an  ocean,  or  a  wind,  or 
any  mere  natural  feature,  it  seems  strange  that  mental  atmosphere  should 
not  have  the  attributes  of  the  atmosphere  of  nature. ;  that  frost  and  east 
wind  should  make  themselves  felt  from  one  end  of  our  island  to  the  other, 
and  yet  that  a  corresponding  mental  atmosphere  should  not  spread,  if  not 
from  "one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  at  any  rate  from  one  home  to  another 
in  adjacent  places.  J  his  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  investigated,  for 
that  the  fact  exists  sometimes,  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  moreover,  are  so  minute  that  they  will 
excite  no  small  admiration  in  all  who  know  nothing  of  nature,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  attach  next  to  no  meaning  to  words.  For 
instance,  the  author  describes  the  sea.  It  was,  she  writes,  in 
intensely  blue  beauty.  It  was  framed  in  by  the  feathery  green  of 
the  trues  overhead.  VVhero  was  the  sea,  we  may  well  inquire,  if 
the  trees  overhead  framed  it  in  ?  But  to  pass  on.  The  sea  was 
■welding  purple  and  rose,  gold  and  crimson,  into  sweetest  and  most 
perfect  harmony — a  pearly  grey.  Welding  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  struck  any  one  its  a  curious  word  to  apply  to  the  sea  and  to 
colours  also  ;  but  our  authors — especially  our  lady-novelists — are 
so  rapidly  accustoming  us  to  nonsense  that  it  is  really  very  hard  to 
remember  that  words  have  any  particular  meaning  of  their  own. 
Even  a  live  shrimp  is  too  much  for  our  author's  control  over  her 
language.  It  flits  to  and  fro,  we  read,  like  rays  of  light,  trans- 
parent, and  seemingly  impalpable.  A  few  lines  further  down  it 
becomes  a  bright  transparent  atom.  One  of  the  heroes  travels  by 
railway;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 
"He  looked  overhead.  The  fleecy  white  clouds  were  lying  lazily 
along  a  pale  bluish  ground,  and  had  a  family  likeness  to  the 
fat  elms  below,  there  was  so  little  form  in  them."  Here 
it  might  be  justly  thought  that  our  author  had  reached  her 
very  tether  in  nonsense,  with  her  fleecy  clouds  on  a  bluish 
ground,  that  were  like  fat  elms  which  have  so  little  form.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  she  does  not  go  beyond  even  this  in 
one  or  two  places.  She  describes  the  Thames.  It  showed  a 
phantom-like  grey  with  a  rose-coloured  reflection  of  the  sunset. 
It  was  of  a  luminous  grey,  with  angry  flame-coloured  patches  on 
the  grey  waters.  Before  long  the  stealing  grey  lost  its  luminous 
weirdness.  In  her  opening  paragraph  she  tells  us  that  the  day 
seemed  tired  of  the  dry  heat.  A  little  way  lower  down  she  says 
that  the  shocks  of  corn  stood  leaning  one  against  another  as  if 
they  too  were  faint  and  weary  with  the  long  day's  heat.  Let  us 
be  thankful  that  she  does  not  take  us  through  the  whole  parish, 
and  tell  us  of  the  faint  and  weary  look  of  all  things  on  this  day 
that  seemed  so  tired,  from  the  mop-stick  and  broom-handle  that 
leaned  as  if  exhausted  against  the  wall,  to  the  pump-handle  that 
hung  down  wearily  towards  the  ground. 

If  Mrs.  Macquoid  must  describe  minutely,  let  her  keep 
clear  of  nature,  and  find  out  where  her  strength  really  lies. 
She  is  best  at  describing  a  conversation  between  ladies.  She 
rarely  forgets  to  tell  her  readers  how  each  one  looked  as 
she  spoke.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  volume 
we  have  really  a  very  clear  picture  of  all  that  took  place  in  a 
scene  at  the  village  post-office.  The  conversation,  indeed,  we  found 
almost  impossible  to  read,  but  at  a  glance  we  could  seethe  various 
changes  which  passed  over  the  heroines  as  it  went  on.  We  were  able 
thereby  to  make  some  kind  of  guess  at  what  they  said  and  what  was 
said  to  them.  Some  amusement  can  almost  be  got  out  of  the  book 
by  thus  skimming  the  opening  words  of  each  paragraph.  We  can 
busy  ourselves  with  guessing  at  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
We  are  like  a  deaf  person  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  silly 
chatterers.  He  can  watch  their  faces,  guess  at  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  escape  the  annoyance  of  hearing  their  words. 
Thus,  in  this  chapter,  as  our  eye  glanced  rapidly  along  we  read, 
"  Martha  struggled  not  to  be  shy,"  "  Martha's  cheeks  grew  rosy," 
"  Gyneth  came  a  little  forward,"  "  Martha  tried  to  harden  her- 
sell,"  "  Gyneth  smiled."  "  Gyneth  spoke  hurriedly,"  "  Martha 
gave  her  a  sidelong  glance,"  "  Marthas  nervous  flush  deepened,"  | 
"Martha's  eyes  dilated,''  "Martha  glanced  quickly,"  "Martha 


smiled,"  "  Martha  smiled  more  easily,"  "  Martha  laughed,"  "  Martha 
reddened,""  Martha  looked  at  him  with  a  long,  suspicious  glance," 
"Martha  smiled,"  "Martha  smiled  spite  of  herself,"  "Martha 
smiled  and  was  flushed  with  pleasure,"  "  Martha  was  silent."  We 
are  told,  moreover,  how  Gyneth's  sister  Louisa  sighed,  and  smiled, 
and  looked  fretful,  and  brimmed  over  with  triumph,  and  laughed 
merrily.  This  goes  on  from  chapter  to  chapter,  from  book  to 
book,  and  from  volume  to  volume.  It  is  very  dull  reading,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  great  deal  better  than  what  the 
author  calls  Nature,  and  what  any  one  else  would  call  non- 
sense. 

It  is,  we  fear,  almost  useless  to  go  on,  as  we  do,  protesting 
against  the  floods  of  fine,  but  very  foolish,  words  that  our  novelists 
keep  pouring  out.  The  stream  never  lessens  in  its  volume  for  all 
our  utterances.  Against  dulness  even  the  gods  fight  in  vain  ;  and 
at  the  present  time  dulness  is  doubly  strong,  for  it  has  fashion  for 
its  ally.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  time  when 
the  tide  shall  turn,  and  when  the  picturesque  rant  of  the  present 
generation  of  novelists  shall  have  given  place  to  simplicity  and 
nature. 


XENOPHON  IN  MODERN  GREEK.* 

PROFESSOR  BLACKIE  of  Edinburgh  is  not  one  of  thosa 
scholars  who  espouse  a  theory  by  halves  or  swallow  a.  prin- 
ciple otherwise  than  whole.  And  nowhere  has  he  shown  this 
more  energetically  than  in  his  advocacy  of  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  Greek  as  a  living  and  spoken  language.  Those 
who  have  read  his  papers  on  Modern  Greek,  Greek  accent,  and 
Romaic  literature,  and  glanced  at  prefaces  which  he  has  con- 
tributed to  handbooks  (with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  but 
which  we  can  believe  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  acquirement  of 
modern  and  colloquial  Greek)  must  have  smiled  at  the  sweeping 
way  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Professor  seems  to  find  it  impossible 
to  aggrandize  modern  Greek  without  casting  comparative  scorn  on 
the  old.  He  sets  much  store  by  the  gain  to  scholars  and  students 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  derived  from  the  modern  language, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  identical  with  that  in  which  St.  Paul 
addressed  the  Athenians  on  Mars'  Hill;  and  apparently  subordinates 
precision,  succinctness,  and  taste  to  the  questionable  advantage  of 
mastering  a  colloquial  modern  phraseology  which,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it,  we  must  not  call  mongrel  or  hybrid.  Old- 
fashioned  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  will  recall  the  story  of  a 
scholar  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  who  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  discontinued  the  study  of  his  Greek  Testament 
because  he  found  it  corrupted  his  knowledge  of  the  pure  and 
classical  Greek;  and  to  all  arguments  for  the  new  and  compendious 
mode  of  picking  up  Greek  (not  simply  for  speaking,  but  with  a 
view  to  its  literary  use)  as  young  men  acquire  German,  French, 
or  Italian  for  mercantile  purposes,  by  conversation,  they  are  apt 
to  rejoin,  "  No  man  having  drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth 
new  ;  for  he  saith,  the  old  is  better."  As  long  ago  as  the  ioth  of 
August,  1S67,  we  reviewed  in  these  pages  the  lucubrations  on 
Homeric  questions  of  a  modern  Greek  in  his  own  tongue,  and  found 
that  his  vehicle  of  language  admitted  of  his  describing  a  Dutch 
nobleman  as  'oXXai/Sos  ku^s,  and  colloquially  twitting  an  unknown 
Homeric  critic  as  6  Kvpws  o'lde  ris.  Yet  it  would  obviously  be 
absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  gain  derivable  from  a  study  of  the 
spoken  language  of  to-day,  confessedly  brought  nearer  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  forty  years  to  its  normal  classicalism  for  literary 
purposes,  whether  as  regards  the  ordinary  reader  and  writer  or  the 
more  curious  philological  student.  It  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the 
case  to  represent  our  professed  scholars  as  blind  to  the  advantage 
of  the  study  of  modern  Greek  as  a  help  to  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  ancient.  And  fortunately  a  little  transla.tion, 
with  a  prefatory  note,  was  lately  issued  by  a  Profes-or  of 
another  Scotch  University,  Professor  Jebb  of  Glasgow,  which 
so  judiciously  limits  and  defines  the  bearings  of  the  question  that 
we  cannot  doubt  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Professor  Jebb  is  no  mere 
worshipper  of  the  dry  bones  of  classical  literature,  largely  versed 
though  he  is  in  classical  learning,  and  eminent  as  is  his  fame  among 
English  and  European  scholars ;  and  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
added  that  he  is  not  only  in  theory  an  accomplished  mo'defh 
Hellenist,  but  is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  best  modern  (Ireek 
scholars  in  their  own  land.  In  view  of  the  lately  founded  Hellenic 
Society,  and  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Cambridge  classical  leaders 
to  encourage  a  wider  study  of  the  archaeology  of  Greek  literature 
and  monuments,  it  is  plain  that  Professor  Jebb  is  not  likely  to 
sympathize  with  an  unreasonable  opposition  to  the  fullest  possible 
utilization  of  the  spoken  language  ;  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to  show 
that  his  recently  published  work,  without  much  ado  in  the  way  of 
ambages  et  longa  exorsa,  goes  far  to  point  out  what  may  be  done 
with  it,  and  is  even  now  being  done. 

From  Professor  Jebb's  "  Prefatory  Note,"  as  he  modestly  calls  it, 
we  learn  that  the  modern  Greek  version  of  the  Third  Book  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  which  he  here  prints  on  parallel  pages  with 
the  original  Greek  of  the  famous  strategist,  was  made  late  in  life, 
by  one  Constautine  Bardalachos  (1755-1S30),  many  years  an 
eminent  teacher  in  the  Greek  schools  of  Bucharest,  Chios,  and 

*  The  Annbasis  of  Xenophnn.  Book  III.  With  the  Modern  (ireek 
Version  of  Constantino  Bardalachos,  and  a  Prefatory  Xote  by  R.  C.  Jebb, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  : 
James  Maelehose,  Publisher  to  the  University.  1879. 
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Odessa.  It  is  part  of  a  complete  translation  of  the  Anabasis  and 
Cyro  iredia,  much  of  which  suffered  shipwreck  with  its  translator, 
when  in  July  i  S30  ho  was  lost  in  the  voyage  from  Odessa  to  Greece, 
■when',  after  the  end  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  purposed  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Through  the  carelessness  of 
a  pilot  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  fair  weather  oil'  Cythnos  or 
Thennia,  one  of  the  Cyclades  ;  hut  some  of  the  old  man's  papers, 
the  Xenophon  amongst  them,  were  recovered  from  the  wreck,  and 
in  1S45  M.  Joannes  Doumas,  a  Greek  resident  in  Odessn,  published 
the  translation,  at  his  own  cost  for  free  circulation  iu  the  Hellenic 
schools  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Professor  Jebb  owes  a  copy  of  it, 
printed  at  Athens  and  now  rare,  as  well  as  the  revision  of  the 
sheets  of  his  sample  book,  printed  from  it  at  Glasgow,  to  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Oonstantinides  ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  Greek  of 
Bardalachos  is  substantially  that  of  Koraes.  a  letter  from  whom  to 
the  future  translator,  urging  him  to  undertake  this  very  task,  and 
dated  1814,  is  printed  by  M.  Doumas.  It  is  the  third  book 
of  this  translation,  little  altered  by  M.  Constantinides,  except 
where  here  or  there  a  phrase  or  word  might  jar  on  the 
ear  of  an  educated  Greek  reader,  that  Professor  Jebb 
has  printed,  primarily  for  his  class  of  some  fifty  students 
of  modern  Greek  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
old  and  new  Greek  in  parallel  columns,  and  no  other  grammatical 
commentary  or  apparatus  save  a  couple  of  pages  detailing  "  a  few 
elementary  points  of  difference  between  Old  and  Modern  Greek." 
He  holds  that,  though  the  literary  form  of  the  version  needs 
amending  in  a  few  details,  the  language  of  Bardalachos's  trans- 
lation fairly  represents  the  ordinary  current  idiom.  Can  it,  then, 
is  the  question  which  his  tract  suggests,  be  said  unreservedly 
that  Greek  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  living  language  ?  "  If  this 
means  that  Classical  Greek  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that,  by  the  fact  of  learning  it,  the  student  should  be  at  the 
same  time  enabled  to  write  and  converse  in  Modern  Greek,  I  can 
only  say  that,  for  my  part,  I  should  regard  with  great  interest  any 
teacher  who  accomplished  so  remarkable  a  feat."  He  evidently 
does  not  believe  that  aught  but  confusion  could  result  from  an 
attempt  to  teach  classical  Greek  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the 
living  idiom  of  to-day.  He  as  undoubtedly  declines  to  adopt  with 
Professor  Blackie  the  modem  pronunciation  by  accent,  which  would 
involve  in  practice  the  abandonment  of  Greek  verse  composition. 
But,  in  another  sense,  he  has  no  doubt  that  Greek  ought  to  be 
taught  as  a  living  language ;  i.e.  while  the  student  can  only  pick 
up  differences  of  vocabulary  by  practice  in  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  modern  Greek,  he  may  have  differences  of  grammar 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a  student  of  Old  Greek  as  he  goes  along. 
He  will  not  hereby  immediately  or  ipso  facto  learn  modern  Greek, 
but  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  it,  should  he  desire  to  do 
80  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  strengthen  his  interest  in  classical 
Greek  at  every  step,  both  by  gaining  collateral  light  on  special 
points,  and  noting  curious  links  and  strains  of  continuity  in  the 
history  of  the  language. 

Professor  Jebb's  device  for  comparing  the  best  form  of  the  modern 
literary  language  with  the  normal  classicalism  of  Xeuophon  shows, 
we  think,  at  every  point  the  superiority  of  the  old,  and  palpably  con- 
demns the  inartistic  structure  of  the  new.  By  practice  in  reading 
off  the  version  of  Bardalachos  alongside  of  the  original,  after  noting 
carefully  the  two  succinct  pages  of"  elementary  points  of  difference," 
an  observant  linguist  will  get  acclimatized,  and  feel  himself  little 
more  at  sea  than  if  he  were  in  Dorsetshire,  Lancashire,  or  Scotland, 
after  a  youth  spent  in  cockneyland  or  a  midland  county.  The 
differences  of  the  Infinitive,  for  instance,  are  not  grave,  e.g.  the 
use  of  an  aorist  subjunctive  with  va  for  Iva,  or  an  aorist  with  an 
indicative  after  a  present ;  or  the  alternative  use  of  to  Xeyeiv, 
or  to  va.  heyy  Tls  m  the  negative  sentence  to  Xeyeiv  (or  to  va 
\eyq  Tts)  iroXXd  8ev  that  koXov.  It  is  a  somewhat  more  roundabout 
manipulation  of  the  classical  future  or  aorist  to  substitute  for  it  a 
circumlocutory  concatenation  of  words  in  which  ( a,  the  modern 
abbreviated  form  of  6eX<o,  does  duty,  one  while  with  the  infinitive, 
at  another  with  the  particle  va  and  the  subjunctive  .aorist.  The 
modern  substitute  for  perfect  and  pluperfect  makes  two  verbs  ne- 
cessary where  one  sufficed  in  classic  Greek ;  and  the  imperative 
seems  to  launch  into  needless  periphrases  when  the  modern  Greek 
interlards  his  discourse  with  such  words  as  as  =  acpe s,  interjected, 
it  would  seem,  only  to  weaken  and  qualify  the  force  of  the 
mood.  It  takes  some  time  to  realize  these  queer  forms  of  late  pre- 
scription. As  regards  the  pronouns,  it  strikes  us  that  in  the 
modern  Greek  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  distinctiveness,  and 
much  more  need  of  recourse  to  special  stress  in  order  to  mark 
various  meanings  ;  while  it  is  simply  a  trial  to  a  cultivated  ear  to 
find  such  prepositions  as  0776  taking  the  accusative  oftener  than  the 
genitive ;  81a  with  the  accusative  instead  of  the  old  dative  of  part 
affected;  els  with  the  acc.  for  the  old  in  with  the  dative;  p.e  for  perd, 
withacc.  in  the  sense  of  "  with,"  "  together  with" ;  and  a  commoner 
use  of  the  prepositions  napd  or  thro  to  denote  comparison  than  of 
the  genitive  case  in  classic  Greek.  The  first  chapter  of  the  revised 
Bardalachos  will  suffice  to  illustrate  some  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence between  Old  and  New,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  further  afield  to 
find  evidence  that  the  teacher  of  Odessa  had  a  fully  competent 
knowledge  of  his  author.  If  we  take  up  Mr.  R.  W.  Taylor's  Third 
Book  of  the  Anabasis  (Rivingtons,  1877)  we  shall  see,  in  c.  I,  §  3, 
that  eVi  Ta  onXa  meant,  in  Xenophon's  lang  uage,  "  the  place 
where  the  arms  were  piled " — i.e.  the  headquarters,  the  place 
where  the  evening  muster  was  held.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing 
the  new  version  in  c.  1,  §  33,  with  the  old,  that  Bardalachos 
rightly  understands  the  act  of  the  Greeks  in  piling  arms  as  iden- 
tical with  assembling  at  the  place  of  evening  muster. 


The  simple  comparison  of  a  single  section  of  c.  i.  §  26,  in  old 
and  new  will  show  convincingly  how  colloquial  is  the  latter, 
not  to  say  unpolished,  unadorned,  and  circumlocutory.  We  give  the 
latter,  and  shall  seek  to  elucidate  it  by  the  help  of  the  former. 

O  pev  Zevo(j)aiv  TaiiTa  (lire,  oi  Se  Xo^ayol  duovo-avres  Toils  Xoyovs  tov, 
tov  e\(/t](pia-av  0X01  o-rpuTrjyov  to»>,  nXijv  t/to  ' A7Ti>XXuivl8es  tis, 
6piX5>v  61s  BmcoroV  ovtos  de  iurev,  vtl  CpXvapel  oaTis  Xeyei  on 
pe  iiXXov  Tpi'mov  fjdeXe  Tvxei  o-aTrjplav,  rrapa  fie  T))v  aSeiav  tov 
fiaaiXeios,  <iv  elprropevr]  va  ti)v  Xdftr),  KO.I  tov  aiiTov  Kaipov  r'jpxicre  va 
Xe'yi;  Ta?  Svo-koXIos.  No  exception  is  to  be  taken  here  to  the 
modern  description  of  the  pseudo-Bceotian  who  turned  out  to  he 
a  Lydian  porter,  and  whom  Xenophon  designates  as  "  Boeotian- 
speaking  " ;  but  we  are  launched  on  a  sea  of  slipshod  when,  in 
place  of  Xenophon's  explicit  phrase  for  the  unanimous  decision  of 
xhe  captains  that  he  should  lead,  his  modern  Greek  counter- 
part crowds  tov  tov  twv  into  the  space  of  six  words  without 
regard  to  euphony  or  lucidity^.  In  keeping  with  this  we  have 
the  conditional  sentence  ijOeXe  rvxei  ouiTrjpiav,  and  the  modern 
resort  of  comparison  after  the  adj.  aXXos,  irapa  pe  Ty)v  aSeiav 
tov  fjao-iXews  with  another  circumlocution  lor  el  Suwuro  after  it, 
at  a  manifest  sacrifice  of  grace  and  conciseness.  For  other  illus- 
trations of  the  various  resorts  of  the  modern  comparative  we 
may  cite  in  §  37,  TrXeiorepa  utto  tovtovs,  "  more  than  these,"  with 
which  may  be  paralleled  TrXeioTepa  napa  tovtovs,  both  much 
commoner  with  the  comparative  in  general  conversation  than 
the  genitive  simply.  Other  clumsy  colloquial  forms  of  the  com- 
paiisou  might  be  instanced  which  savour  of  unclassical  surplus- 
age, and  suggest  the  thought,  "  How  happy  could  I  be  with 
either "  betwixt  the  claims  of  two  competing  forms.  Another 
section,  c.  i.  §  2,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  superiority 
of  the  old  Greek.  The  Greeks  of  the  Anabasis  reflect  that  navTa- 
Xov  SXoyvpa  tS>v  rjaav  iroXXd  «al  e8vrj  ku\  noXeis  e\6pi<al,  Ta 
dvayr.aia  de  oiSels  eis  to  e^rjs  e'fieXXe  va  tovs  TTpofirjOevat]  v1 
dyopafaaiv.  Not  to  mention  that  oXdyvpa  twv  is  surely  a  quasi- 
barbarism  (we  avoid  the  word  "  patois"),  for  the  classical  phrase 
means  "  all  round  them,"  it  is  needless  to  show  how  much 
more  direct  and  explicit  is  the  old  Greek  dyopdv  8e  ovbeh  eri 
nape'^eiv  epeXXev  than  the  roundabout  phrase  which  stands  now- 
adays for,  "  and  no  one  henceforth  would  purvey  them  provisions 
to  purchase  "  ;  to  say  nothing  of  similar  sentences,  such  as  §  18, 
where  Bardalachos's  version,  which  may  be  translated — "  would  he 
not,  think  you,  resort  to  every  form  of  harsh  and  dishonour- 
able treatment,  so  as  to  inspire  all  with  a  dread  of  ever  warring 
against  him,"  is  a  very  ineffectual  representative  of  the  old  Greek. 
We  omit  to  notice  such  peculiarities  of  the  new  Greek  as  Kaveis 
and  Kadels  for  oibeis  and  e<ao-Tos  ;  the  supererogatory  addition 
of  pov  to  eavTov  ;  the  reversal  in  new  Greek  of  the  good  old 
rule  that  "  neuters  plural  have  a  verb  singular,"  and  a  good  many 
like  peculiar  usages.  It  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  common 
sense  to  use  modern  Greek  as  a  light  and  a  clue  to  the  history 
and  philologic  study  of  ancient,  but  this  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said,  though  we  are  far  from  auguring  ill  of  the  attempts  of 
Hellenists  of  Athens  or  Glasgow  to  revive  some  of  the  classical 
purity  of  antiquity  by  teaching  the  corrupt  modern  Greek  to  copy 
Xenophon.  "  No  one,"  as  Professor  Jebb  has  remarked  else- 
where, "who  is  a  stranger  to  Greek  literature  has  seen  how 
perfect  an  instrument  it  is  possible  for  human  speech  to 
be."  But  the  comparative  tests  which  we  have  to  thank  him  for 
laying  before  us  can  scarcely  be  better  instanced  than  by  set- 
ting alongside  of  the  unwieldy  modern  sentence  (c.  i.  §  38)  Trpe- 
irei  va  Kapcofiev  TruvTa  Tponov  va  pi)  neaopev  eLs  Tas  xeiPas 
(iappdpeov,  so  full  of  repetitions  and  quasi-tautologies,  the  neat, 
handy,  self-contained  devices  of  the  verbal  adjective  enshrined  in 
the  Xenophontean  Greek  clause,  navra  rroirjTea  ws  prjnoTe  «ri  to'is 
ftapfiupois  yevwp-eOa, 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mme.  de  Remusat  (1) 
yields  nothing  in  point  of  interest  to  the  first.  It  covers  the 
years  1805  and  1806,  and  abounds  with  curious  details.  The 
trial  of  Moreau  and  Polignac,  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  in  Paris, 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  death  of  Pitt 
are  some  of  the  public  incidents  which  come  in  for  notice.  But, 
as  before,  it  is  in  its  revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Imperial 
household,  and  especially  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  that  the 
real  value  of  the  book  consists.  The  position  of  Mme.  de 
Remusat's  husband  as  Master  of  the  Robes  enables  her  to  give 
most  curious  particulars  about  what  may  be  called  the  tailoring- 
part  of  the  Coronation  and  other  gorgeous  ceremonies,  in  which 
the  Emperor  and  his  new-made  grandees  took  a  parvenu  delight 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  minute  description  of  the  economy  of  the 
palace,  and  with  some  criticisms  of  the  celebrities  of  the  period  in 
literature  and  art,  which  fully  bear  out  the  compliments  paid  by 
Talleyrand  and  others  to  Mme.  de  Remusat's  powers  of  mind.  It 
is  curious  that  her  grandson,  in  his  editorial  notes,  does  much  less 
than  justice  to  these  powers,  and  in  particular  makes  a  most  un- 
founded objection  to  the  criticism  of  Mme.  de  Stael  as  "  wanting 
in  repose."  A  better  characterization  of  the  perpetual  uneasy 
eli'ort,  the  stilted  grandiosity,  and  the  unceasing  "posing"  of 

(1)  jSIimoires  de  Madame  de  Remusat.  Tome  second.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 
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Corinne  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.  The  scandalous 
portion  of  the  book  is  at  least  as  scandalous  as  before.  The  in- 
trigues of  Napoleon  with  more  than  one  lady  of  his  wife's  Court, 
his  still  more  heinous  conduct  to  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  describing  her  in  pompous  edicts  as  his 
dear  daughter,  and  the  general  coarseness  of  his  manners  and 
language  are  represented  with  no  deliberate  malice  perhaps,  but  in 
colours  which  could  hardly  be  darker. 

The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  published  simultaneously 
in  English,  French,  and  German,  have  already  received  full  notice 
in  our  columns.  The  French  edition  (2)  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
deserve  the  name  of  original  more  than  either  of  the  others,  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of  the  contents  having 
been  originally  written  in  the  language  of  diplomacy. 

The  fifth,  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Dix 
ans  de  I'histoire  d'Aw/leterre  (3)  deals  with  matters  so  recent  and 
yet  so  remote  that  the  reading  of  it  has  a  curious  effect.  The  last 
struggles  of  the  Confederates,  the  general  election  of  1865,  the 
Jamaica  business,  are  points  on  which  almost  every  Englishman 
•who  is  old  enough  to  be  a  bishop  held  decided,  and  perhaps  vehe- 
ment, opinions  at  the  time.  Other  matters,  such  as  the  spiritualist 
performances  of  the  Davenport  Brothers;  the  deaths  of  Cobdenand 
Palmerston  ;  the  causes  celibres  of  Miiller  and  Constance  Kent;  the 
Edmunds  scandal,  and  so  forth,  if  they  were  at  no  time  such 
burning  questions  as  the  others,  bring  into  still  sharper  contrast 
the  interest  that  was  felt  in  them  then  and  the  antiquarian  indiifer- 
ence  with  which  one  reads  of  them  now.  In  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
treatment  of  his  subjects  his  usual  characteristics  are  apparent; 
very  definite  standpoints  and  manners  of  seeing,  joined  to  an  im- 
partiality which  is  considerable  in  so  decided  a  partisan,  and  an 
accuracy  of  fact,  not  indeed  irreproachable,  but  far  from  common 
in  Frenchmen. 

In  the  splendid  series  of  editions  of  French  classics  published 
under  the  title  of  Les  grands  ccrivains  de  la  France  there  has 
just  been  issued  the  first  instalment  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
of  these  undertakings.  This  edition  of  St.-Simon  (4)  is  thought  by 
its  editor  likely  to  extend  to  at  least  thirty  of  the  bulky  and  hand- 
some volumes  in  which  it  appears;  and,  judging  from  the  first 
two,  it  will  leave  little  to  desire.  M.  de  Boislisle  does  full  justice 
to  M.  Cheruel,  the  first  editor  of  these  famous  memoirs  who  de- 
served the  name.  This  is  not  the  place  for  any  comments  on  the 
memoirs  themselves.  But  it  is  difficult,  when  one  sees  the  statement 
that  previously  to  this  no  fewer  than  nine  editions  of  this  bulky 
work  have  been  sold  in  the  last  fifty  years,  to  avoid  comparing  the 
fate  of  French  and  English  authors  in  this  respect.  Ilow  many 
complete  editions  of  our  great  English  classics  have  appeared  in 
the  same  time  ?  And  how  long  would  French  publishers  have 
allowed  such  a  writer  as  Defoe  to  remain,  as  far  as  a  complete 
edition  goes,  absolutely  unpublished  in  any  form  ? 

Meanwhile  M.  Cheruel  himself  is  employing  his  knowledge  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  more  original  work.  The  third  volume 
of  his  history  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  (5)  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  1648  to  the  beginning  of  1650,  thus  including  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Fronde.  The  strife  between  the  Parliament 
and  Mazarin,  the  battle  of  Lens,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
siege  of  Paris,  fall  within  this  time,  and  the  volume  lands  us  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  singular  combinations  and  dissolutions 
which  the  private  spirit  and  self-seeking  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  brought  about,  and  closes  with  the  coup  iTetat  by  which 
Concle,  Conti,  and  Longueville  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes,  in  January  1650. 

M.  Cheruel's  history  has  over  M.  Baudrillart's  (6)  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  dealing  with  a  definite  and  manageable  sub- 
ject. Without  being  given  to  split  hairs,  we  may  ask  the  question 
what  is  luxury  ?  M.  Baudrillart  somewhere  says  that  candles 
are  a  luxury,  implying  that  the  natural  man  goes  to  bed  in  the 
dark.  From  this  point  of  view  everything  that  is  not  necessary 
to  an  arboreal  animal  with  or  without  pointed  ears  would  appear 
to  be  a  luxury,  and  the  range  of  subject  then  becomes  somewhat 
impossible,  including  as  it  does  all  arts  and  manufactures  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  Short  of  this  little  is  possible  but  a  more  or 
less  cursory  essay.  This  is  what  M.  Baudrillart's  book  really  is ; 
an  essay  written  in  a  rather  rhetorical  style,  at  somewhat  undue 
length,  and  without  that  fulness  of  dates,  references,  and  such  like 
matters  which  the  modern  student  loves  and  demands.  The  pre- 
sent volume  extends  from  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  to 
the  Renaissance,  and  deals  mainly  with  Europe  aud  (of  European 
countries)  chiefly  with  France,  The  pictures  of  Court  manners 
and  costumes  under  the  Valois  kings  are  not  without  interest. 

The  late  M.  Cochin's  social  and  economic  writings  (7)  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  occasional,  and  of  no  great  permanent  value,  but 
still  form  an  interesting  memorial  of  an  earnest  philanthropist.  Two 
papers,  however,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  France,  read  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and 
an  historical  and  descriptive  essay  on  the  St.  Gobain  Glass  Works, 
deserve  more  definite  commendation  than  this,  and  are  likely  to  be 

(2)  Memoires  de  Metternich,  1773-1815.    Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  Dix  ans  de  I'histoire  d'Angleten-e.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Tome  5. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(4)  Les  grand*  ccrivains  de  la  France.— Saint- Simon.  Tome  1,  2. 
A.  de  Boishsle.   Paris  :  Hachette. 

(5)  Histoire  de  France  pendant  la  minorite  de  Louis  XIV.  Par  A. 
Cheruel.    Tome  3.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(6)  Histoire  du  luxe.   Par  H.  Baudrillart.    Tome  3.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(7)  Etudes  sociales.   Par  A.  Cochin .   Paris :  Didier. 


consulted  with  advantage  by  inquirers  in  future.  The  other  essayi 
or  lectures  are  either  reviews  of  books  or  addresses  urging  the  for* 
mation  of  co-operative  societies  and  savings  banks.  M.  Cochin 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  but  reasonable  Anglomaniac,  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  actuated  by  a  religious  spirit  not  very  com- 
mon among  French  men  of  business.  Both  these  peculiarities  are 
here  prominent. 

Among  volumes  of  a  topographical  and  descriptive  character 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  some  excellently  translated  sketches 
of  Signor  de  Amicis,  an  Italian  writer  better  known  by  his 
recent  work  on  Morocco.  The  style  of  these  sketches  of  Paris 
and  London  (8)  is  decidedly  exuberant,  and,  like  most  modern 
Italian  work,  highly  reminiscent  of  certain  favourite  models.  The 
influence  of  Gautier  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  article  on  "  A 
Visit  to  Victor  Hugo  "  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  now  of 
Theo's  first  visit  to  his  master,  now  of  Heine's  introduction  to 
Goethe.  But  there  is  great  vivacity  and  vigour  in  the  essays,  and 
the  picture  of  London,  though  highly  wrought,  is  far  from  in- 
effective. M.  Achard's  Black  Forest  sketches  (9),  of  an  uncertain 
date,  will  not  add  much  to  the  reputation  of  that  industrious  and 
often  successful  novelist ;  and  M.  Camille  Farcy's  lihinfranqais  (10) 
is  tiresomely  full  of  the  spirit  of  La  revanche. 

Of  educational  books  M.  Fleury's  "Elementary  History  of 
French  Literature  "  (1 1)  deserves  first  mention.  It  is  a  wonder- 
fully compact  little  volume,  giving  an  immense  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  a  very  small  space.  The  room  allotted  to  modern 
authors  since  the  Revolution  is  indeed  disproportionate,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  nearly  half  the  volume ;  but  M.  Fleury  probably  had 
to  consider  the  special  market — that  of  Russia — for  which  he  was 
manufacturing.  His  excellent  book  on  Rabelais  has  already  ac- 
quitted him  of  any  disrespect  to  the  great  ages  of  French  litera- 
ture. M.  Pellissier's  book  (12)  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  manuals 
which  are  common  in  French  educational  literature,  and  which 
account  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  for  the  superficial  and 
inaccurate  character  of  French  culture.  M.  Pellissier  has,  he 
tells  us,  had  in  view  the  exhibition  of  "  the  qualities  and 
virtues  which  are  most  necessary  to  our  democratic  France." 
The  expression  gives  the  keynote  of  the  book,  which  is  a  kind  of 
abstract  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  ancieut  world.  The 
useful  Pitt  Press  Series  of  French  authors  for  schools  has  received 
two  additions  (13),  Scribe's  Verre  d'eau,  edited,  with  somewhat 
too  copious  notes,  by  Mr.  Colbeck,  and  the  second  part  of  Vol- 
taire's famous  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.,  by  M.  Gustave  Mass  on  and 
Mr.  Prothero. 

Of  the  three  new  volumes  of  the  Bibliothcque  de  philosophie  contem- 
poraine,  the  translation  of  selected  passages  of  Schopenhauer  (14) 
is  of  most  general  interest.  M.  Espinas's  review  of  the  present 
state  of  experimental  philosophy  in  Italy  (15)  contains  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Italian  men  of  science  and  letters  rather  than  anything 
else;  and  the  translated  work  of  Signor  Siciliani  (16)  shows  one 
of  these  men  of  science  engaged  in  assimilating,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  hearers  or  readers,  the  results  of  more  original  thinkers. 

We  can  only  briefly  notice  a  batch  of  scientific  monographs. 
M.  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  lecture  (17)  discusses  a  subject  almost 
proverbially  obscure  and  debated.  Mrs.  Ayrton's  contribution  to 
ethnology  (18)  consists  in  a  record  of  her  application  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bonomi's  measuring  system  to  a  certain  number  of  Japanese, 
while  the  titles  of  the  works  of  M.  Deltour  (19)  and  M.  Siouffi 
(20)  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Paul  Stapfer's  study  of  Shakspeare  (21), 
completes  a  work  which  is  of  all  the  more  interest  because  it  is 
written  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  any  commonly  taken 
in  England.  M.  Stapfer  is  neither  a  disciple  of  the  Shakspearian 
minute  philosophy  which  counts  letters  aud  words,  nor  does  he 
regard  our  poet  as  an  occasion  for  eloquent  rhapsodies  or  gracefully 
affected  conceits,  nor  has  he  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  recent 
school  of  German  Shakspeare-haters.  The  first  volume  of  the 
work,  which  appeared  some  eighteen  months  ago,  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  origins  of  the  various  plays.  The  second  contains  a  discussion 
of  some  points  both  of  tragic  and  comic  handling  in  Shakspeare, 

(8)  Souvenirs  de  Paris  et  de  Londres.  Par  Edmoudo  de  Amicis.  Traduit 
par  Mine.  J.  Colomb.   Paris :  Hachette. 

(9)  Souvenirs  de  la  Foret  Noire.  Par  A.  Achard.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(10)  Le  lihin  francais.    Par  Camille  Farcy.    Paris:  Quantin. 

(11)  Histoire  elementuire  de  la  litterature  francaise.  Par  Jules  Fleury. 
Seconde  e'dition.    Paris :  Plon . 

(12)  Les  grandes  legons  de  I'antiqnitc.  Par  A.  Pellissier.  Paria: 
Hachette. 

(13)  Le  verre  d'eau.  Par  E.  Scribe.  Le  siccle  de  Louis  MTV.  Pal 
Voltaire.    Pitt  Press  Series.    Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

(14)  Pensees,  maximes  et  fragments  de  Schopenhauer.  Tr.uluits  par  J. 
Bourdeau.    Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(15)  La  philosophic  experimental  en  Italic  Par  A.  Espinas.  Paris  : 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(16)  Prolegomcnes  de  la  psychogenic  moderne.  Par  P.  Siciliani.  Traduit 
par  A.  Herzen.    Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(17)  La  modalite  dans  la  musique  grecque.  Par  L.  A.  Bmrgaolt- 
Ducoudray.    Paris  :  Imprimerie  nationale. 

(18)  Recherche  stir  les  Japonais.  Par  M.  C.  Ayrton.  Paris:  Imprimerie 
Malteste. 

(19)  De  Venseignement  secondaire  classique  en  Allemagne  el  en  France 
Par  F.  Deltour.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(20)  fitudes  sur  les  religions  des  Sabcens.  Par  M.  N.  Siouffi.  Paris : 
Leroux.    Loudon  :  Triibner. 
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compared  in  the  former  case  with  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  the 
latter  with  Moliere.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  title  Shakspeare 
et  I'antiquitS  must  be  construed  liberally.  The  merits  of  M. 
Stapfer's  book  are  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  prejudice — if  we 
except  a  somewhat  unreasoning  adoration  of  Racine — in  wide 
reading,  and  in  considerable  critical  acuteness  and  observation.  Its 
faults  lie  chiefly  in  a  certain  desultoriness  and  absence  of  method, 
in  an  abuse  of  quotations,  often  from  quite  insignificant  authorities, 
to  support  positions  which  the  author  might  generally  very  well 
defend  with  his  own  forces,  and  occasionally  in  a  want  of  thorough- 
ness— as,  for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  important  question  of 
Moliere's  method  of  exaggerating  particular  aspects  of  character. 
Perhaps  M.  Stapfer  has  had  Saint-Mark  Girardin's  famous  cours 
too  much  before  his  eyes.  But  his  book  has  not  the  less  great 
value  and  interest  for  students. 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  (22),  as  a  critic,  presents  to  critics  an 
interesting  study.  He  is  a  neo-classic,  or  perhaps,  as  that  word  is 
ambiguous,  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  him  a  neotato-classic. 
Since  1830  there  have  been  various  attempts  to  reverse  the  work 
of  that  great  epoch,  and  to  throw  out  of  fashion  the  catholic  and 
comprehensive  study  of  all  periods  of  French  literature  which  it 
introduced.  M.  Brunetiere  belongs  to  the  very  straitest  sect  of 
these  reactionaries.  This  sect  is  not  contented  with  abjuring 
M.  Victor  Hugo  and  all  his  works.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to 
regard  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  at  best  well- 
intentioned  pioneers  who  saw  but  afar  off  the  Promised  Land.  To 
them  Corneille  is  an  athletic  barbarian,  and  Voltaire  a  rickety 
petit  maitre  of  the  Decadence.  Beyond  the  school  of  Louis  XIV. 
there  is  no  literary  salvation  in  their  eyes,  and  even  then  they  are 
like  the  old  Scotchwoman,  "no  that  sure''  of  anybody  besides 
Racine  and  Boileau.  The  essays,  most  of  them  reprinted  from  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  which  M.  Brunetiere  here  publishes,  are 
admirable  specimens  of  this  curious  pedantry.  The  first  of  them 
is  entitled  "  Litterature  francaise  du  Moyen-Age,"  and  consists 
chiefly  of  an  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
M.  Brunetiere  is  indignant  with  the  people  who  republish,  praise, 
and  pretend  to  relish  chansons  de  geste,  fabliaux,  pasiourelles,  and 
mysteries.  According  to  him,  their  admiration  is  mere  affecta- 
tion. No  rational  person  who  knows  Rabelais  and  La  Fontaine 
can  care  to  read  a  fabliau  ;  no  rational  person,  shall  we  say,  who 
can  read  the  Namur  Ode  can  care  to  read  Jtolaud  or  Aliscans.  The 
only  excuse  that  we  can  make  for  M.  Brunetiere  is  that,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  the  literature  he  condemns. 
He  ingenuously  confesses  that  as  long  as  Roland  was  non  traduite 
the  claims  made  on  its  behalf  might  have  been  allowed.  In 
another  essay  on  Racine  a  somewhat  similar  suspicion  is  excited. 
M.  Brunetiere  would  have  us  think  that,  so  far  from  Racine 
being  merely  an  improver  of  Corneille,  as  his  admirers  have 
hitherto  contended,  it  was  Racine  and  not  Corneille  who  was  the 
second  founder  of  French  tragedy.  "  Corneille,"  says  he,  "  has 
nothing  more  than  Rotrou  Mairet  and  Du  Ryer,  except  greater 
genius."  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  to  any  one  who  has  read  the 
authors  in  question,  this  is  ample  and  sufficient  proof  that  M. 
Brunetiere  has  not,  unless  perhaps  he  has  opened  Venceslas  and 
St.  Genest,  forgetting  that  Rotrou  did  not  write  these  till  long 
after  Corneille's  masterpieces.  In  short,  we  fear  that  we  must 
deny  either  M.  Brunetiere 's  judgment  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Of  course  slips  of  this  kind  do  not  decide  the  question 
against  the  neo-classics,  but  it  is  unfortunate  and  remarkable  that 
they  are  generally  to  be  discovered  in  their  arguments. 

It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  of  any  Frenchman  to  attempt  a 
translation  of  Elia.  M.  D6pret(23)  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
strictly  literal  translation,  and  the  effect  is  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  But  the  truth  is  that  an  English  critic,  reading 
such  well-known  work  as  Lamb's,  naturally  and  unconsciously 
reads  it  in  English  with  his  mind,  though  the  French  words 
may  be  before  his  eyes.  The  translator  has  prefixed  a  long  intro- 
duction on  Lamb,  on  humour,  and  on  things  in  general,  which  is 
more  destitute  of  method  and  composition  tb-ui  is  usual  with 
Frenchmen  of  letters.  He  is  constantly  digressing ;  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  out  in  what  particular  galley  he  is  for  the 
moment  sailing,  and  still  more  difficult  to  make  out  what  business 
be  has  there.  His  critical  dicta  again  are  not  happy,  as  may  be 
judged  from  his  dismissal  of  Thackeray  as  dpre  et  triste,  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  find  in  Gulliver,  in  Tom  Jones,  or  in  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  any  of  the  moral  character  upon  which 
Thackeray  himself  insists. 

M.  Lemerre's  Petite  Bibliotlieque  Lilteraire  has  received  two 
accessions.  One  is  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
Francois  Victor  Hugo's  translation  of  Shakespeare  (24)  contain- 
ing Timon  of  Athens  and  Coriolanus.  The  other  is  the  third 
volume  of  the  Ileptameron  (25),  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
after  Rabelais  of  all  the  literary  monuments  of  the  French 
Renaissance. 

Two  slight  but  pleasant  works  of  M.  Coppee  have  been  re- 
cently published.  The  first  is  an  edition  of  the  little  poem  of 
Bleuette  (26),  sumptuously  priuted  in  the  blue  ink  which  has 

(22)  Etudes  critiques  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  litterature  francaise.  Par 
Ferdinande  Brunetiere.    Paris:  Haehette. 

(23)  Essais  choisis  de  Charles  Lamb.  Traduits  par  L.  Depret.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(24)  (Euvres  completes  de  Shakespeare.  Traduites  par  Francois-Victor 
Hugo.    Tome  13.    Paris :  Lemerre. 

(23)  L'Heptameron.    Tome  3.    Paris :  Lemerre. 

(26)  Bleuette.  Par  F.  Coppe'e.  Illustrations  de  Henri  Pille.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 


recently  become  fashionable  with  Parisian  publishers  of  choice  ■ 
editions,  and  illustrated  by  M.  Henri  Pille.  The  poem  is  a  fairy  I 
story,  written  in  flowing  and  elegant  verse.  The  illustrations  do 
not  contrast  at  all  favourably  with  the  somewhat  similar  work  to 
which  Mi-.  Caldecott  and  some  other  artists  are  accustoming1 
English  children.  Le  Tresor  (27)  is  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
more  ambitious,  though  even  in  this  case  M.  Coppee  has  not 
attempted  a  magnum  opus.  It  is  a  comedy,  or  rather  a  comedietta, 
written  in  orthodox  Alexandrines,  but  containing  only  three  person- 
ages— the  Duke  Jean,  a  reduced  noble  of  the  days  of  the  Consu- 
late, the  family  confessor,  and  his  niece,  Veronique,  a  young  lady  of 
what  would  be  called  in  France  candeur  adorable.  A  faithless 
damsel  of  high  rank  looms  in  the  distance,  and  the  recovery  of  a 
family  treasure  (which  is  no  treasure)  supplies  the  simple  plot  of 
the  play.  Instead  of  the  diamonds  expected,  and  as  it  seems 
found  by  Veronique,  it  is  discovered  that  a  heroic  ancestor,  after 
selling  them  to  meet  the  necessities  of  Henri  IV.,  has  substituted 
imitations,  and  the  real  tresor  which  comes  to  his  descendant  is  of 
course  Veronique.  The  Abbe",  who  has  nineteen  tragedies  all 
copied  out  in  full,  is  rather  a  pleasant  personage,  and  the  piece 
breathes  the  air  of  somewhat  calculated  simplicity  and  artificial 
nature  which  M.  Coppee  knows  well  how  to  give,  and  which  has 
made  his  work  popular. 

The  novels  of  the  month  are  few  and  unimportant.  Linda  (28) 
is  a  dull  and  commonplace  story  of  the  intrigues  of  a  villain  with 
Judas-coloured  hair.  Un  Bdtard  legitime  (29)  approaches  the 
manner  of  Balzac's  less  successful  work,  and  deals  with  the  peculiar 
class  of  speculators  and  officials  of  the  First  Empire  which  Balzac 
loved,  but  has  also  some  of  the  features  of  the  novel  of  adventure. 
Henry  Morel's  work  (30)  attains  a  much  higher  literary  level 
than  either  of  these,  but  it  is  too  painful  and  disagreeable  in 
subject  to  obtain  or  deserve  popularity  in  England.  It  is  a 
laborious  history  of  the  sufferings  of  a  young  girl  who  is  guiltless 
(or  all  but  guiltless),  though  generally  sinned  against,  and  the 
author  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  be  scrupulously  realistic.  M. 
de  Queux  de  St.  Ililaire's  translation  (31)  is  much  the  pleasantest 
of  the  four.  It  recounts  the  escape  of  a  young  Greek  and  hi3 
family  from  the  Scio  massacres,  and  is  said  to  be  founded  on  fact. 
A  certain  absence  of  sufficient  material  is  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  it. 

Two  important  periodicals  of  a  specialist  character  have  begun 
with  the  year  1S80.  The  Revue  egyptologique  (32)  appeals  to  a 
limited  but  earnest  class  of  students.  It  contains  a  lengthy  and 
unfinished  article  on  the  chronology  of  the  Ptolemies  by  M. 
Revillout,  a  philological  discussion  by  Brugsch  Bey,  and  a  geogra- 
phical paper  on  Lake  Mareotis  by  the  same  accomplished  savant. 
Le  Livre  (33)  addresses  itself  to  a  wider  audience.  It  is  started 
(under  the  editorship  of  M.  Octave  Uzanne),as  a  receptacle,  in  the 
first  place,  for  bibliographical  papers ;  in  the  second,  for  articles 
on  the  literary  movement  in  all  European  countries.  The  first 
number  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  though  it  would  perhaps 
be  unfair  to  expect  that  it  should  be  perfect.  But  if  the 
editor  wishes  it  to  circulate  in  England,  we  should  recommend 
him  not  in  future  to  insert,  under  the  title  of  "  Bibliography  in 
England,"  articles  on  privately  printed  catalogues  of  obscene  books 
which  have  no  right  whatever  to  the  title  of  literature.  This  ob- 
jectionable article  is  distinct  from  the  monthly  Chronique  on 
English  literature,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  capable  hands 
of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  work  is  of 
course  not  intended  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  for  foreigners. 
He  has,  however,  done  some  injustice  to  the  former  in  represent- 
ing himself  as  presque  seul  in  a  knowledge  of  MM.  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  de  Banville,  and  so  forth.  And  we  must  say  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  style  charmant  of  Theophrastus  Such,  he  is  playing 
his  French  readers  something  of  an  unkind  trick.  The  pub- 
lication is  very  handsomely  printed,  contains  some  interesting 
articles,  and  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  biblio- 
maniac. 
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HERAT. 

THE  vague  language  lately  used  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
with  respect  to  the  future  settlement  of  Afghanistan 
has  received  an  unexpected  interpretation.  The^  Times  of 
Tuesday  last  contained  a  statement,  evidently  derived  from 
some  official  source,  that  the  Persian  Government  was 
to  be  released  from  the  obligatioa  of  abstaining  from  the 
assertion  of  its  ancient  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Herat.  The  renunciation  was  the  consequence,  as  it  had 
been  the  main  object,  of  the  Persian  war  of  1856.  Sir 
James  Ootbam's  victory  had  convinced  the  Persians  of  the 
inutility  of  further  resistance ;  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Afghans  have  retained  undisputed  possession 
of  the  most  important  city  and  territory  of  Central  Asia. 
When  a  few  years  ago  a  dispute  arose  between  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  as  to  the  province  of  Seistan,  no  question  was 
raised  with  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of  Herat.  Although 
the  provincial  capitals  have  been  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of 
Cabal,  Shere  Ali,  when  he  had  finally  established  his  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  Dost  Mahommed,  was  represented  by  a 
Governor  of  his  own  nomination  at  Herat.  Even  during  the 
short  and  troubled  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Gundamuk  and  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Ayoub 
Khan,  who  is  still  the  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  professed 
loyalty  to  his  brother  the  Ameer.  According  to  doubtful 
and  imperfectly  intelligible  rumours,  Herat  has  for  some 
months  past  been  subject  to  disturbances  which  almost 
attained  the  dimensions  of  civil  war.  Regiments  from 
Cabul  and  indigenous  troops  have  sometimes  engaged  in 
actual  conflict,  Avith  results  which  are  not  fully  known. 
Sometimes  it  was  stated  that  Ayoub  Khan  proposed  to 
advance  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Candahar  ;  but,  if  any 
such  purpose  was  entertained,  it  was  apparently  baffled  by 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  soldiery.  Statements  that 
Russian  agents  were  busy  at  Herat,  though  not  im- 
probable, have  been  founded  on  mere  conjecture  ;  and  those 
of  the  inhabitants  who  are  said  to  wish  for  the  annexation 
•of  the  city  and  province  by  England  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  dominant  party. 

The  solicitude  which  has  been  felt  as  to  Russian  designs 
sipon  Merv  has  related  exclusively  to  Herat.  Merv  itself 
is  a  fortified  collection  of  huts,  perhaps  only  periodically 
inhabited,  in  an  oasis  of  considerable  extent.  The  Rus- 
sians, if  they  possessed  Merv,  would  probably  make  it 
the  site  of  a  fort,  with  a  garrison  sufficient  to  control  the 
Turcoman  nomads  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  military 
and  political  importance  of  the  place  consists  almost  wholly 
in  the  basis  which  it  affords  for  an  expedition  against 
Herat.  It  is  true  that  Russian  writers  have  lately  affected 
to  prefer  the  route  of  Bokhara,  perhaps  with  the  object  of 
diverting  attention  from  Merv.  The  English  Government 
has  never  relaxed  the  vigilance  with  which  Russian  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  Merv  have  been  watched.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition  which  is  intended  to 
retrieve  the  failure  of  last  year,  and  to  reduce  the  Teke 
Turcomans  to  submission.  Count  Schouvalofp  assured 
Lord  Salisbury  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  a  frontier 
line  considerably  to  the  north  of  Merv ;  and  similar  decla- 
rations were  made  to  Lord  Dufferin  by  M.  de  Giers,  by 
Baron  Jomini,  and  by  the  Emperor  himself.  It  is  right  to 
admit  that  none  of  the  communications  amounted  to  pro- 
mises; so  that  the  Russian  Government  could  not  be 
charged  with  bad  faith  if  General  Kaufmann  took  posses- 


sion of  Merv.  M.  de  Giers  remonstrated  against  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Government  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  ground  that  it  seemed  to  imply  a  definite  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  afterwards  repeated  to  Lord  Dufferin 
the  statement  that  the  intentions  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  had  not  since  been  modified.  The  Russian 
journals  have  uniformly  assumed  that  Merv  was  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  some  of  them  have  com- 
placently expatiated  on  the  facilities  which  the  place  will 
afford  for  an  early  advance  on  Herat  and  an  ultimate 
invasion  of  India.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  protest 
against  the  conquest  of  Merv,  if  entirely  new  arrangements 
were  to  be  made  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Herat. 

The  formal  answers  given  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
virtually  confirm  the  statement  in  the  Times.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
Herat  from  Afghanistan  to  Persia  are  in  progress,  and  in 
such  matters,  as  in  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  inquiry 
implies  a  preconceived  determination.  Oriental  diplomacy, 
however  obstinate  or  tortuous,  will  place  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  a  coveted  acquisition.  Persia  will  assent  to 
any  conditions  which  may  be  proposed  in  preference  to 
breaking  off  a  profitable  bargain.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  any  Afghan  negotiator  has  taken  part  in  a 
discussion  which  concerns  his  countrymen  in  the  first 
degree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  was 
intended  to  be  a  trustee  for  England  in  defending  Herat 
from  foreign  aggression  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  he  and  the  nation  which  he  represented  had  also  bene- 
ficial interests  of  their  own.  In  time  of  war  it  may 
perhaps  be  allowable  to  dismember  an  enemy's  territory  ; 
but  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  England  is  at  present  at 
war  with  the  Afghan  people.  The  version  of  the  story 
which  was  published  in  the  Times  cannot  be  complete, 
although  it  may  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Government  should  simply  can- 
cel the  agreement  of  1856,  leaving  Persia  to  choose  a 
convenient  time  for  taking  Herat  by  force  from  its 
present  possessors.  A  treaty  which  could  only  be  en- 
forced by  a  war  between  two  foreign  Powers  would  be 
equally  anomalous  and  unjustifiable.  If  England  has 
really  undertaken  to  convey  Herat  to  Persia,  some  means 
of  accomplishing  the  transfer  must  have  been  provided ; 
yet  it  would  be  a  strange  and  hazardous  proceeding  to 
undertake  a  siege  of  Herat  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards 
handing  the  place  over  to  a  claimant  whose  title  has 
hitherto  been  consistently  disputed  by  England. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  party  to  the  negotiation,  who  may 
perhaps  be  found  to  be  the  author  of  the  whole  com- 
bination. The  proposal  of  a  transfer  of  Herat  to  Persia 
originated  with  Russia.  Again  and  again,  within  a  few 
months,  official  and  semi-official  journals  have  dwelt  on 
the  expediency  of  a  friendly  understanding  between  Russia 
and  England,  to  be  cemented  by  the  arrangement  which 
now  seems  to  approach  completion.  The  motives  of  Russia 
are  more  intelligible  than  the  considerations  of  expediency 
which  may  have  weighed  with  the  English  Government. 
Although  Persia  has  of  late  been  supposed  to  incline  to 
the  English  alliance,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  weak 
Power  which  has  again  and  again  made  itself  the  instru- 
ment of  Russian  policy.  A  generation  ago  Herat  was 
defended  from  a  Persian  invasion,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it 
were  taken,  it  might  become  a  Russian  possession  or 
dependency.    It  is  possible  that,  if  the  transfer  is  effected 
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with  the  consent  and  indeed  at  the  instance  of  Russia,  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  may  for  the  present  be  nominally 
respected ;  but  there  can  be  no  security  against  a  future 
conquest  or  cession.  It  will  also  be  found  that  an  imme- 
diate price  must  be  paid  for  the  consent  of  Russia.  A 
part  of  the  price  of  Herat  will  be  paid  by  Persia  in  the 
form  of  a  surrender  of  so  much  territory  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Attrek  as  may  enable  Russian  troops  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  Turcomans  and  to  avoid  a  laborious  march 
through  the  desert. 

The  Turcomans  have  no  claim  on  England  as  friends 
or  allies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  given  no  pro- 
vocation which  would  justify  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
hostile  to  their  interests.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  apply 
to  Asiatic  States  the  extremely  elastic  rules  of  European 
international  law ;  but  the  disposal  by  Great  Powers  of 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours  with  exclusive  regard  to 
their  own  convenience  resembles  too  nearly  the  habitual 
policy  of  Napoleon  at  a  time  when  public  law  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  impression 
produced  by  the  account  of  the  negotiations  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  explanations  whicb  the  Government  is  at  pre- 
sent compelled  to  reserve.  If  an  amicable  understanding- 
has  been  established  with  Russia,  an  additional  reason 
will  have  been  furnished  for  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  publish  the  Russian  correspondence  found  at 
Cabul.  It  is  useless  to  guess  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
reasons  for  pressing  for  the  publication ;  and  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  own  conduct.  For  the 
present  there  is,  as  always,  a  strong  presumption  against 
any  measure  which  tends  to  produce  irritation  without 
yielding  any  substantial  result.  The  statements  of  the 
late  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan  to  General  Roberts  are  only 
historically  important  as  they  confirm  the  belief  that 
Shere  Ali  was  first  alienated  from  the  English  alliance  in 
1873.  The  two  volumes  of  despatches  lately  issued  con- 
tain but  little  new  information.  The  suspicion  that 
Abdurrahman  was  deliberately  released  is  fully  confirmed  ; 
and  it  appears  that  at  one  time  his  destination  was  Herat. 
As  his  arrival  in  the  city  has  not  been  reported,  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  restrained  by  superior  orders,  until  the 
supposed  negotiation  with  England  had  either  failed  or 
succeeded. 


ENGLISH  ELECTIONS  AND  HOME  RULE. 

npHE  Conservative  victory  at  Liverpool  has  afforded  a 
JL  legitimate  triumph  to  the  winning  party.  The 
Liberals  were  trying  to  get  a  Conservative  seat,  and  they 
offered  to  show  that  their  incessant  denunciations  of  the 
Ministry  had  been  so  effectual  and  convincing  that  a  very 
important  constituency  had  been  converted,  and  would 
prefer  an  adversary  to  a  supporter  of  an  erring  Govern- 
ment. They  did  succeed  in  polling  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  voters,  a  number  exceeding  that  by  which 
the  Conservatives  had  at  former  elections  seated  their 
members.  But  the  Conservatives  outdid  them,  and 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thousand  proved  that 
Liverpool  was  not  converted.  This  may  fairly  be 
described  as  a  test  election.  The  whole  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  Ministry  was  under  review,  and  one  of 
the  leading  towns  of  England  manifested  approval  of  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry.  The  election  was  also  a  test 
election  in  another  sense,  for  it  raised  in  a  distinctive 
form  the  question  of  the  relation  of  English  parties  to 
Home  Rule.  It  showed  that  a  Liberal  candidate,  although 
bidding  just  high  enough  to  catch  the  Irish  vote,  can  still 
command  the  general  support  of  the  local  Liberal  party  ; 
and  it  also  showed  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  Irish 
vote  having  been  caught  stimulates  voters  who  might 
otherwise  be  indifferent  to  show  their  resentment  at 
Irish  dictation.  But,  with  a  general  election  so  near, 
elections  even  in  places  much  less  important  than 
Liverpool  show  something  of  the  feelings  of  consti- 
tuencies generally,  and  are,  after  their  fashion,  test 
elections.  The  Barnstaple  election  shows  that  in  a  quiet 
West  of  England  town  where  Home  Rule  is  a  subject 
very  far  from  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  men,  and  a  contest 
is  fought  out  on  the  old-fashioned  party  lines,  the  Liberals 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  advantage  they  gained 
six  years  ago,  and  to  secure  the  whole  of  a  representation 
which  they  used  to  share  with  the  Conservatives.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  has  not  been  bad  enough 
to  convert  Liverpool,  nor  good  enough  to  convert  Barn- 


staple. The  Southwark  election  may  also  claim  to  be 
considered  a  test  election.  A  Conservative  is  being  op- 
posed by  two  Liberals.  If  only  one  Liberal  was  standing, 
and  his  party  heartily  supported  him,  he  would  probably 
win.  If  the  Liberal  party  is  divided  or  sulks,  a  Conserva- 
tive may  probably  get  in.  The  contest  has  thus  become  a 
contest  inside  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  rival  Liberals 
oppose  each  other  much  more  fiercely  and  openly  than 
either  section  opposes  their  common  enemy.  One  section 
insists  on  the  treason  to  the  party  generally  which  is  in- 
volved in  dividing  it.  The  other  insists  on  its  right  to 
have  a  man  exactly  after  its  own  heart.  Home  Rule  only 
enters  into  the  contest  in  so  far  as  it  provokes  the  question 
whether  it  or  anything  else  shall  be  allowed  to  divide 
the  Liberal  party.  So  many  seats  were  lost  to  Conser- 
vatives at  the  last  election  through  the  divisions  of  the 
Liberal  party,  that,  from  a  mere  electioneering  point  of 
view,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  a  contest  which 
may  serve  to  show  whether  the  feeling  in  the  Liberal  party 
that  it  must  not  waste  its  strength  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  override  its  perennial  impulses  to  division. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Liverpool  election  as  to- 
Home  Rule  were  taken  up  in  Parliament  immediately  011 
its  reassembling.  Lord  Beaconsfield  opened  the  Session 
by  expressing  his  latest  views  on  Home  Rule  ;  and  Lord 
Hartington  was  questioned  as  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
supporting  Lord  Ramsay.  Lord  Beaconseield  laid  down 
two  propositions,  which  are  perhaps  true  in  a  remote  and 
inferential  sense,  but  which  are  open  to  the  charge  of 
unstatesmanlike  exaggeration  if  taken  literally.  The  first 
proposition  was  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  talk  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  as  to  talk  of  Home  Rule  in  York- 
shire. It  is  contrary  to  the  plainest  facts,  past  and  pre- 
sent, to  speak  as  if  Ireland  were  related  to  England 
exactly  as  Yorkshire  is  related  to  the  rest  of  England. 
Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  on  the  footing  of 
an  English  county.  It  has  had  to  be  conquered  over  and 
over  again.  It  has  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  has 
managed  to  convince  England  that  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  have  such  a  Parliament  any  more.  It  still  has  a 
Peerage  of  its  own,  and  a  Court  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
allowed  to  have  the  English  suffrage,  or  to  raise  Volunteers. 
The  Established  Church  has  been  disestablished,  audit  has 
had  a  Land  Act  given  it  which  is  supposed  to  be  exception- 
ally adapted  to  its  peculiar  needs.  It  is  quite  statesmanlike 
to  say  that,  in  spite  of  these  things,  Ireland  cannot  have 
a  new  Irish  Parliament;  but  it  is  not  statesmanlike  to  affect 
to  ignore  peculiaritiesin  the  situation  of  Ireland  which  every 
one  knows  to  exist.  The  proposition  that  every  one  who  sup- 
ports Home  Rule  is  false  to  his  Queen  and  conntry  evidently 
reflects  nothing  more  than  Lord  Beaconsfitcld's  feelings 
at  the  moment.  It  cannot  possibly  have  been  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  as  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen  in  an  Irish  county  a  man  whom 
the  Minister  appointing  him  thought  false  to  the  Queen. 
Lord  Hartington  had  a  very  different  task  to  fulfil  from 
that  of  anathematizing  Home  Rulers.  He  had  to  defend 
himself,  not  to  attack  others.  He  had  to  explain 
how  it  happened  that  he  supported  Lord  Ramsay.  He 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  have  supported 
Lord  Ramsay  if  Lord  Ramsay  had  declared  that  he 
would  join  in  asking  for  an  Irish  Parliament ;  but 
he  said  that  all  Lord  Ramsay  had  done  was  to  promise 
to  join  in  promoting  a  formal  inquiry  whether  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  possible  or  desirable.  This  Lord  Hakitxg- 
ton  thought  was  not  enough  to  alienate  him  from  a  can- 
didate who  in  every  other  respect  was  most  satisfactory  to 
him.  It  is  extremely  undesirable  that  the  lines  of  party 
should  be  made  too  rigid ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  Home 
Rule  means  something  very  bad,  while  an  inquiry  into 
the  desirability  of  Home  Rule  means  scarcely  anything, 
we  must  ask  what  such  an  inquiry  really  does  mean  ;  and 
we  cannot  find  in  Lord  Ramsay's  letter  justifying 
his  alliance  with  the  Home  Rulers  any  trace  of  his  having 
given  any  attention  to  this  very  important  point. 

The  simplest  way  of  looking  at  Home  Rule  is  to  regard 
it  as  a  demand  that  the  Irish  shall  be  placed  towards 
England  in  the  same  position  as  the  Canadians.  Many 
other  objections  to  this  demand  might  be  urged ;  but 
there  is  one  objection  to  it  which  is  fundamental  aud 
sufficient  in  itself.  The  Irish  could  not  be  in  the  same 
position  to  England  as  Canadians  are.  The  bases  of  our 
relations  with"  Canada  are,  that  in  the  last  resort 
wo  can  afford  to  let  Canada  go,  and  that  we  have 
a  reasonable   expectation  that  the  Canadians  will  not 
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come  into  collision  with,  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Neither  of  these  bases  exists  in  regard  to  Ireland.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  Ireland  go.  We  cannot  hazard  our 
position  in  Europe  by  having  a  hostile  independent  little 
State  at  our  very  doors.  We  have  not  merely  a  reason- 
able expectation,  but  a  full  assurance,  that  the  Irish  would 
come  into  collision  with  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
are  as  unfit  as  any  nation  could  be  for  a  separate  repre- 
sentative government.  Their  leaders  spend  their  time  in 
showing,  not  how  Parliamentary  work  can  be  carried  on, 
but  how  it  may  be  stopped  altogether.  They  themselves  are 
the  victims  of  agitators  or  the  tools  of  priests.  They  have 
scarcely  any  notion  of  obeying  the  law,  and  regard  assassina- 
tion as  a  smart  national  habit.  Their  dreams  are  dreams 
of  confiscation  and  communism.  Unless  the  Imperial 
power  was  present  to  restrain  and  control,  Irish  society 
would  break  up  into  anarchy.  It  is  not  right  that  any 
set  of  rulers  should  allow  any  of  those  they  govern  to 
bring  on  themselves  so  much  misery  as  the  Irish  would 
bring  on  themselves  if  they  had  not  England  to  keep  them  in 
orde  i .  But,  apart  from  considerations  of  humanity,  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  sure  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
Imp  rial  Parliament.  Things  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
wi,  eel  for  would  be  vetoed  by  England,  and  then  this  veto 
would  be  a  new  grievance.  Sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
before  long,  this  difference  would  lead  to  resistance,  and  then 
England  would  have  to  use  force.  The  logical  end  of 
Home  Rule  is  the  reconquest  of  Ireland.  An  inquiry  into 
the  desirableness  of  Home  Rule  really  means  an  inquiry  into 
the  desirableness  of  having  to  reconquer  Ireland.  How  is 
it  |  issible  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  conducted? 
An  inquiry  into  Home  Rule  is  useless  unless  it  includes 
an  inquiry  into  the  objections  to  Home  Rule.  Either  the 
inqu;  y  would  be  a  mockery,  or  it  would  drive  the  Irish 
wild.  The  only  justification  English  candidates  have  for 
promising  to  vote  for  such  an  inquiry  is  that  they  secretly 
fee;  i  ure  that  what  they  are  to  vote  for  will  never  be 
earned.  This  is  a  very  poor  justification;  and  they  had 
better  face  the  unpleasant  thought  what  the  inquiry  they 
are  i  vote  for  really  means  before  they  engage  to  vote 
for  iti 


THE  DEBATE  ON  IRISH  DISTRESS. 

TIHE  objections  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw  in 
moving  his  amendment  on  the  Report  of  the  Address 
were  as  technical  as  his  own  reasons  for  anticipating  the 
debute  on  the  Government  Bill  were  conventional  or 
simply  rhetorical.  The  discussion  itself  was  both  proper 
and  inevitable ;  and  the  time  and  occasion  for  beginning 
it  mattered  little.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
logical  to  wait  for  the  Bill  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  measure  which 
is  retrospective  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  policy 
which  has  been  followed  to  the  present  time ;  but  there  is 
no  need  of  haste  in  granting  an  indemnity  which  cannot 
be  withheld.  If  some  hours  were  wasted  by  Mr.  Shaw's 
refusal  to  proceed  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  and  if 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  Monday  was  unneces- 
sary, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
members  thus  far  can  be  rightly  described  as  obstruc- 
tive. No  other  question  of  equal  importance  requires 
the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  right  that  the 
serious  nature  of  the  existing  distress  should  be  fully  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Blenner- 
hasset,  and  several  other  members,  may  be  acquitted  of 
any  desire  to  prefer  political  or  party  interests  to  the 
object  of  averting  famine.  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  a  few  like- 
minded  associates  are  responsible  for  the  spiteful  and 
factious  extravagance  of  the  invective  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  thought  fit  to  embody  in  an  Amendment. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  did  his  best  to  provide  an  excuse  for  any 
disinclination  which  Parliament  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
for  considering  the  charges  of  agitators  who  do  their  best 
to  render  government  impossible  in  Ireland.  It  is  a 
monstrous  and  insolent  falsehood  that  the  petitions  of 
starving  cultivators  have  been  answered  by  arbitrary  arrests 
and  displays  of  military  force.  An  Irish  patriot  must  care 
but  little  for  the  distress  of  his  countrymen  when  he 
diverges  into  idle  rant  about  abuses  committed  by  Ministers 
winch  are  said  to  be  more  dangerous  than  open  treason  to 
the  State.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  drew  a  more  practical  con- 
clusion from  the  negligence  which,  like  his  colleagues,  he 
imputed  to  the  Government.     His  proposal  that,  as  a 


penalty,  the  whole  cost  of  relief  should  be  charged  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury  had  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  bold- 
ness. 

The  proposal  of  a  vote  of  censure  did  the  Government 
the  service  of  procuring  an  almost  unanimous  acquittal 
by  all  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  party  of  Home  Rulo  and  the  ex- 
treme Radical  section.  It  was  improbable  that  any  Go- 
vernment should  at  the  same  time  neglect  its  duty  and 
sacrifice  its  own  credit  by  refusing  to  aid  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  which  was  exposed  to  severe  suffer- 
ing and  imminent  danger.  There  were  many  concurrent 
causes  of  distress,  such  as  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce  and  the  refusal  of  shopkeepers  and  money-lenders 
to  give  further  credit ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  evils  were 
the  deficiency  of  dry  turf  and  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
the  crop  was  short  of  the  average  to  the  value  of 
several  millions  sterling  ;  and,  in  default  of  external  relief, 
the  deficiency  would  be  prolonged  into  future  seasons  by 
the  unavoidable  consumption  of  seed-potatoes  for  food. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  done  or 
omitted,  the  Government  would  have  been  blamed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  mistakes  may 
not  have  been  committed.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  directed  the  Inspectors 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  and  on  the 
supply  of  fuel ;  and  the  reports  were  sent  to  the  Board  in 
the  middle  of  October.  It  would  probably  have  been  im- 
possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  condition  of  the  crop 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  Inspectors  were  also  instructed 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  likely  to  be  an  increased 
demand  for  Poor- Law  relief  during  the  winter.  It  was 
already  known  that  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  had  been 
given  to  7,000  or  8,000  persons  in  excess  of  the  numbers 
of  the  previous  year.  The  official  reports  confirmed  on 
all  points  the  apprehensions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  On  the  28th  of  October  they  accordingly  ad- 
dressed the  Irish  Government,  with  which  they  had  pro- 
bably been  already  in  communication ;  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Treasury  for  a  relaxation  of  the  terms  on 
which  money  is  advanced  to  landlords  for  purposes  of  im- 
provement. 

The  Local  Government  Board  at  the  same  time  desired 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  take  care  that  the  unoccu- 
pied wards  in  the  workhouses  should  at  once  be  cleaned 
and  whitewashed,  and  placed  in  every  respect  in  good 
and  habitable  order.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  de- 
bate declaimed  against  the  alleged  inhumanity  of  the 
Government  in  taking  measures  which  pointed  to  the 
administration  of  indoor  relief.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  no  person  can  be  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  while  he  occupies  land  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  a  small  garden.  Small  farmers  will  consequently 
submit  to  almost  any  hardship  in  preference  to  resort- 
ing to  the  workhouse.  It  was  insinuated  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  desired  either  to  leave  the 
people  to  starve  or  to  evict  them  from  their  hold- 
ings. The  indignant  critic  omitted  to  read  the  next 
paragraph  of  the  circular  by  which  the  Guardians  are 
directed  to  take  care  that  the  relieving  officers  may  be 
ready  to  discharge  their  duty  efficiently  "  should  the  con- 
"  dition  of  the  poorer  classes  render  it  necessary  to  afford 
"  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  more  freely  than  at  present." 
The  risk  of  injustice  to  occupiers  of  land  had  not  been 
overlooked,  while  precautions  were  taken  against  the 
sufferings  to  inmates  which  might  have  resulted  from  any 
unusual  crowding  in  workhouses.  The  very  poorest  of 
the  people  are  not  occupiers,  but  labourers ;  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should  be  kept  alive  in  the  workhouse 
than  that  they  should  be  left  to  starve.  At  a  later  time 
the  rules  which  limit  outdoor  relief  were  suspended  in  cases 
where  the  Inspectors  thought  relaxation  necessary ;  and  the 
Government  is  not  to  blame  for  postponing  as  long  as 
possible  measures  which,  even  when  they  are  necessary, 
must  tend  to  diminish  self-reliance  and  to  encourage 
pauperism.  The  exact  moment  of  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  and  practice  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  responsible  authorities ;  and 
those  who  sincerely  wish  that  their  duties  should  be  effi- 
ciently discharged  will  place  a  candid  and  generous 
construction  on  their  acts.  The  person  who  has  to  do 
a  thing  is  more  likely  to  do  it  well  than  a  hos- 
tile critic  to  be  right  in  condemnation  of  his  con- 
duct.    The    Government  might,  as    the    result  has 
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shown,  have  judiciously  offered  at  an  earlier  period  the 
liberal  terms  which  have  induced  landlords  to  borrow  con- 
siderable sums  for  improvement.  The  proposal  that  loans 
should  be  made  to  occupiers  as  well  as  to  owners  is  wholly 
inadmissible.  A  loan  on  insufficient  security  is,  as  private 
lenders  well  know,  a  gift  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  is 
not  rewarded  by  gratitude. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Government  had  satisfied  itself  that 
food  and  seed  potatoes  could,  if  necessary,  be  despatched  with- 
out delay  into  the  distressed  districts.  It  was  therefore 
thought  unnecessary  to  accumulate  stores  of  provisions  ;  and 
his  own  announcement  had  been  deliberately  delayed.  The 
trade  supply  would  be  instantly  checked  if  it  were  known 
that  Government  competition  was  to  be  feared.  The  ex- 
perience acquired  on  a  large  scale  in  India  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  relief  of 
widespread  distress  by  the  most  intelligent  and  beneficent 
Government  During  the  great  famine  in  Bengal  Lord 
Northbrook  was  justified  by  the  result  in  refusing,  against 
the  strong  opinion  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  grain.  Artificial 
disturbance  of  prices  would  have  done  more  harm  by  dis- 
couraging production  than  any  scarcity  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  drain  caused  by  foreign  demand.  On 
the  whole,  no  sufficient  argument  was  produced  in 
favour  of  the  practical  part  of  the  Amendment.  Those 
who  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Ministers 
if  the  vote  of  censure  had  been  carried  declined  to 
pledge  themselves  to  a  more  lavish  expenditure.  Mr. 
Shaw  himself  can  have  attached  little  importance  to 
the  proposition  that  the  tenure  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
the  distress.  Laws  which  have  existed  in  good  as  well  as 
in  bad  times  must  be  compatible  with  prosperity ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  no  change  which  could  now  be  made 
would  affect  the  present  distress.  Recriminations  as  to 
patronage  of  Home  Rule  at  Liverpool  or  in  Sligo  were 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question,  though  they  perhaps 
formed  the  most  exciting  portion  of  the  debate.  Lord 
Haettngton  virtually  approved  the  measures  of  the 
Government  as  to  turf  and  seed-potatoes  ;  and  he  had  a 
right  to  amuse  himself  by  drawing  nice  distinctions 
between  his  own  opinions  and  Lord  Ramsay's, 


M.  DE  FKEYCINET  AND  THE  AMNESTY. 

"]\,J*  HE  FREYCINET  has  made  a  speech  the  recep- 
-IXL  •  tion  of  which  supplies  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
esteem  in  which  Ministries  have  lately  come  to  be  held  in 
France.  He  has  actually  put  his  foot  down — put  it  down 
indeed  in  the  mildest  and  most  provisional  way,  but  still 
put  it  down — and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  seems  to 
have  been  l'educed  to  speechlessness  by  the  spectacle  of  so 
much  determination.  His  oratorical  triumph,  the  Times 
Correspondent  informs  us,  was  "  surpassed  by  the  moral 
"  triumph  of  the  honest  patriot  and  statesman."  The 
Left,  we  are  further  assured,  "  evidently  felt  a  pleasure  in 
"  at  length  rallying  round  a  chief  capable  of  leading  it  to 
"  battle."  It  is  with  extreme  curiosity  that  we  turn  to 
the  text  of  the  speech  which  has  earned  such  exceptional 
praise.  A  throng  of  spectators,  the  same  authority  in- 
forms us,  was  waiting  to  hear  whether  a  French 
Premier  would  at  last  give  a  fitting  answer  to  the 
restless  agitators  who  demand  a  plenary  amnesty.  And  this 
is  what  the  spectators  heard.  "  The  Government,"  says 
M.  de  Fkeycxnet,  "altogether  reject  this  proposal  for  a 
"  plenary  amnesty."  Here,  then,  France  had  at  last  an 
unmistakable  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet. 
Perhaps,  when  M.  de  Freycinet  had  spoken  his  second 
sentence,  France  did  not  feel  quite  so  confident.  The 
Government  "  will  not  pledge  themselves  as  to  the  future 
"  either  one  way  or  the  other."  Surely  a  foot  was  never 
put  down  with  so  little  determination.  You  shall  not 
have  a  plenary  amnesty,  says  this  resolute  and  daring 
statesman  ;  and  then,  remembei'ing  the  relation  that  ought 
to  exist  between  valour  and  discretion,  he  adds,  At  least, 
you  shall  not  have  it  to-day.  It  would  have  been  hard 
upon  the  advocates  of  a  plenary  amnesty  to  have  left  them 
in  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth  ;  so  M.  de  Freycinet  kindly  went  on  to  lay  down  the 
conditions  under  which  a  plenary  amnesty  may  be 
granted.  First,  the  amnesty  must  have  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  agitation  out  of  doors  ;  next,  it  must  have  ceased 
inside  the  Chamber  to  wear  the  appearance  of  opposition 


to  the  Government.  An  amnesty  can  only  be  given  when 
the  Government  possesses  "  the  moral  sti'ength  derived 
"  from  stability  and  durability."  Plainly,  therefore,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  advocates  of  an  amnesty  to  help  on  the 
realization  of  this  condition.  If  they  want  a  result  that 
can  only  be  had  from  a  stable  Government,  let  them  set 
to  work  to  make  the  Government  stable.  As  it  is,  they 
are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of  trying  to  give 
stability  to  the  Government,  they  systematically  withhold 
their  votes  from  it.  "  If  they  sincerely  wish  to  make  the* 
"  amnesty  practicable,  let  them  strengthen  the  Republican 
"  party  by  supporting  the  Government."  If  they  help 
the  Cabinet  to  carry  all  the  measures  it  has  in  hand,  then 
• — in  a  France  tranquil  and  prosperous  by  reason  of  its 
railways,  its  canals,  and  its  schools — a  strong  Government 
may  say  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  complete  amnesty 
to  be  proclaimed. 

The  Times'  Correspondent  is  full  of  admiration  at  the 
Parliamentary  strategy  which  M.  de  Freycinet's  speech 
displayed.  No  doubt  if  the  plan  succeeds,  it  will  have  a 
fair  claim  to  be  called  clever ;  but  it  is  permissible  to 
doubt  whether  the  snare  is  not  spread  too  completely  in 
sight  of  the  bird.  In  the  first  place,  M.  de  Freycinet  has 
completely  abandoned  the  position  originally  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  plenary  amnesty.  He  no  longer  rests 
his  refusal  on  the  exceptional  character  of  the  crimes  for 
which  the  amnesty  is  demanded.  The  burning  of  Paris 
and  the  murder  of  the  hostages  are  not  now  treated  as  un- 
pardonable sins.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  sins  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  pardon  by  and  by,  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  victorious  in  a  certain  number  of  divisions. 
How  many  of  these  triumphs  will  M.  de  Freycinet  think 
it  necessary  to  reckon  up  before  he  regards  his  Cabinet 
as  sufficiently  strong  to  grant  what  is  asked  of  it  ? 
Judging  from  similar  cases,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
very  argument  which  is  now  used  to  postpone  an 
amnesty  will  shortly  be  used  to  hurry  one  on.  If  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion  between  an  amnesty  and  a  strong 
Government,  M.  de  Freycinet  may  soon  find  it  con- 
venient to  grant  the  amnesty  in  order  to  create  a  belief 
that  his  Government  is  strong.  No  Minister  can  go  on 
for  ever  proclaiming  his  own  weakness,  and  calling  upon 
his  lukewarm  friends  to  show  their  consistency  by 
making  him  stronger.  In  the  end  he  will  be  forced  to 
persuade  the  country  that  strength  has  come  by  acting 
as  though  it  had  come.  Whenever  this  necessity  arises — 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  it  does  not  soon  make  its  ap- 
pearance— M.  de  Freycinet  will  have  no  choice  left  him 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  must  act  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  be  is  strong.  He  has  proclaimed 
the  symptoms  beforehand.  When  France  is  tranquil 
and  prosperous,  and  the  Government  stable  and 
lasting,  the  amnesty  may  be  granted.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  amnesty  remains  unconceded,  France  is  not 
tranquil  or  prosperous,  and  the  Government  is  not  stable 
or  lasting.  It  is  very  well  for  a  Minister  to  say  this  of 
his  Cabinet  and  his  country  when  he  is  fresh  in  office. 
He  is  not  then  responsible  for  the  absence  of  these  de- 
sirable characteristics.  But  will  M.  de  Freycinet  venture 
to  say  the  same  thing  eighteen  months  hence  ?  Wnen 
the  elections  are  next  held  will  he  venture  to  say  to  the 
constituencies,  I  have  been  Minister  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  I  have  not  made  either  my  country  or  my  Cabinet 
what  I  wish  to  see  them.  I  wished  France  to  be  tranquil 
and  prosperous ;  she  is  neither.  I  wished  my  Govern- 
ment to  be  stable  and  durable  ;  it  is  neither.  M.  de 
Freycinet  will  be  a  man  of  very  remarkable  courage  if 
he  does  say  this,  and  if  he  does  not  say  it,  how  will  he  re- 
sist the  demands  for  an  amnesty  ?  If  things  have  turned 
out  as  he  wished,  why  should  the  concession  be  delayed  ?  If 
they  have  not  turned  out  as  he  wished,  why  should  he  be 
any  longer  retained  as  Minister  ? 

It  will  be  surprising,  however,  if  things  are  left  to  go  on 
without  further  disturbance  as  long  as  this.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet frankly  acknowledges  that  the  Government  cannot 
attain  to  stability  unless  it  can  obtain  the  entire  support 
of  the  Left,  and  in  order  to  get  this  support,  it  holds  out 
the  amnesty  by  way  of  a  bribe.  If  you  will  vote  with  me, 
he  says  to  the  advocates  of  a  plenary  amnesty,  I  will  see 
whether  I  cannot  let  your  friends  come  back  to  France. 
It  seems  far  from  unlikely  that  the  Left,  having  their 
strength  thus  openly  admitted,  will  not  be  long  before 
they  give  the  Cabinet  the  choice  between  paying  for  their 
support  on  delivery,  or  making  way  for  a  Cabinet  which 
is  willing  to  do  so.     The  minority  in  favour  of  tho 
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amnesty  has  steadily  increased,  and  though  115  is  not  a 
large  vote,  it  is  a  vote  which  may  greatly  embarrass  the 
Government  if  it  is  given  against  it  at  a  critical  moment. 
What  the  Left  will  probably  say  to  M.  de  Freycinet  will 
be  something  to  this  effect.  If  you  concede  the  amnesty 
we  will  support  you  in  the  Chambers,  and  thereby  give 
you  the  strength,  and  France  the  tranquillity,  which  you 
have  specified  as  the  conditions  under  which  an  amnesty 
may  be  granted.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  say  that 
these  conditions  have  already  been  obtained,  we  will 
even  vote  with  you  in  two  or  three  divisions  before 
we  raise  the  amnesty  question  for  the  last  time.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  concede  the  amnesty,  we 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  upsetting  your 
Government.  We  shall  easily  find  some  occasion  on  which 
we  can  patch  up  a  momentary  alliance  with  the  Right, 
which,  though  from  different  motives,  is  as  anxious  as  we 
are  to  see  a  genuinely  Radical  Cabinet  in  office.  If  M.  de 
Freycinet  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  these  solicitations,  he  is  not 
likely  to  retain  power  long.  If  he  yields  to  them,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  plenary  amnesty  is  granted. 

As  regards  the  absence  of  agitation  out  of  doors,  there  is 
•i  particular  kind  of  agitation  which  it  seems  safe  to  say 
will,  supposing  it  to  be  resorted  to,  hasten  the  grant  of  au 
amnesty  rather  than  delay  it.  Whether  the  Communists 
who  have  been  condemned  in  their  absence  will  carry  out 
the  design  attributed  to  them  and  come  back  to  France  is, 
perhaps,  doubtful.  A  man  may  not  like  to  put  his  head  in 
a  noose,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  chances  are  infi- 
nitely against  its  being  drawn  tight.  Bat,  supposing  they 
do  come  back,  it  seems  morally  certain  that  the  plenary 
amnesty  cannot  long  be  withheld.  If  no  notice  is  taken 
of  them,  they  will  practically  have  amnestied  themselves. 
If  they  are  arrested,  and  tried,  an  agitation  of  a  new  and 
highly  embarrassing  kindwillat  once  begin.  There  was  much 
that  accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  that 
a  French  Government  will  not  care  to  have  paraded  in  the 
full  light  of  day  nine  years  later,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  will  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  this.  As  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  silence  the  advocate,  they  will 
probably  think  it  wise  to  pardon  the  client. 


EGYPT. 

rHE  documents  contained  in  the  French  Yellow-book 
on  Egypt,  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  very  interest- 
ing and  able  article  by  Mr.  Dicey  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  enable  English  readers  to  form 
1  fuller  and  juster  notion  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Egypt  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  It  is  by  examining 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  strange  institution  of  a 
joint  Protectorate  has  been  established  that  we  can  best 
inderstand  what  this  Protectorate  really  means.  Every  one 
vnows  who  knows  anything  of  Egypt  that  Tewfik  is 
Viceroy  in  place  of  his  father  Ismail,  that  there  is  a  native 
Ministry  with  Riaz  Pasha  at  its  head,  that  MM.  Baring 
md  De  Blignieres  are  the  Controllers  who  keep  every- 
thing in  order,  that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  re- 
;ently  made  a  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  its  debt 
.vhich  has  met  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  public, 
aid  that  the  question  of  the  Domain  Loan  has  been 
settled  by  a  compromise.    A  document  contained  in  the 
French   Yellow-book   gives   in  detail  a   statement  of 
he  powers  and  functions  assigned  to  the  Controllers. 
They  do  not  nominally  govern,  but  they  supervise  the 
whole  government  of  the  country.    They  attend  at  the 
Councils  of  Ministers,  and  vote  in  those  Councils  if 
hey  please.    Every  functionary  from  the  highest  to  the 
owest  has  to  give  them  every  information  they  may  re- 
quire.   They  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioners 
.>f  the  Public  Debt  whenever  they  please.    They  have 
i  staff  of  their  own  whom  they  appoint  and  dismiss,  and 
vhose  pay  they  fix,  and  they  are  irremovable  except  with 
lie  consent  of  the  Governments  appointing  them.  Since 
heir  arrival  in  Egypt,  scarcely  three  months  since,  they, 
iad  the  system  they  work,  have  given  great  satisfac- 
ion.     Egypt  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  flourishing. 
Hie  crops  have  been  excellent,  the   new  Viceroy  has 
given  no  trouble,  the  old  Viceroy  has  abandoned  his 
lopes  of  a  restoration,  the  fellahs  have  been  allowed  a 
respite  from  extortion  ;  the  Controllers  themselves  are  re- 
cognized as  men  of  unusual  ability  and  honesty  ;  they 
are  warmly  supported  by  their  Governments ;  and  few,  if 
any,  obstacles  are  thrown  by  other  Powers  in  the  way  of 


England  and  France.  All  this  is  encouraging  and  pleasant 
to  hear.  But,  even  when  we  have  heard  it  all,  we  may 
feel  that  we  do  not  yet  know  what  are  the  bases  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  what  is  the  real  relation  of  Egypt  to 
France  and  England.  An  examination  of  the  French 
Yellow-book  and  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Dicey  fur- 
nishes will,  we  think,  supply  the  answer.  The  secrets — 
if  such  a  term  may  be  used — of  the  Protectorate  may  be 
said  to  be  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  Protectors  decide 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  persons  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  undertake  to  represent  Egypt  in  regard  to  all  other 
Powers. 

If  the  Protectors  want  a  person  to  go,  he  has  got  to  go  ; 
if  they  want  him  to  be  appointed,  he  has  to  be  appointed  ; 
if  they  say  he  is  to  be  in  disgrace,  he  is  in  disgrace. 
They  have  invented  their  system  of  control,  and  they  en- 
force it  by  clearing  out  of  the  way  any  one  who  thwarts  it. 
Their  quarrel  with  the  Khedive  was  entirely  a  personal 
one.  He  did  not  suit  them,  and  so  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  be  rid  of  him.  We  learn  from  the  French 
Yellow-book  that  so  early  as  March  of  last  year  Mr. 
Vivian  was  instructed  to  suggest,  not  officially,  but  by 
way  of  a  happy  thought,  that  the  Khedive  should  ab- 
dicate. The  answer  of  the  Khedive  was  practically  given 
by  his  contemptuous  dismissal  of  his  European  Ministers. 
It  had  been  hinted  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  go, 
and  he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  said  that,  instead 
of  his  going:,  Mr.  Wilson  and  M.  de  Blignieres 
should  go.  The  Protectors  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  Khedive's  justification  of  this  step.  They 
took  it,  as  it  was  meant  to  be  taken,  as  a  stage  in  a  per- 
sonal quarrel,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  most  disrespect- 
ful to  them.  So,  again,  when  the  Khedive  launched  his 
own  private  scheme  of  insolvency,  it  was  the  Italian 
Consul  who  asked  whether  he  meant  to  submit  the  scheme 
to  the  Powers  or  to  put  it  into  execution  at  once  ;  and  it 
was  Germany  and  Austria  that  gave  him  notice  that  they 
would  not  hear  of  a  scheme  being  put  into  execution  which 
had  not  been  submitted  to  them.  The  Protectors  were 
considering  not  what  details  in  the  Khedive's  conduct 
were  objectionable,  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
person  who  had  displaced  them.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  in  working  the  personal  side  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, France  has  shown  herself  much  more  resolute 
and  audacious  than  England.  For  some  time  England 
kept  back  France  from  dealing  with  the  Khedive ;  but  at 
last  France  would  not  be  kept  back  any  longer,  and  so  the 
Khedive  was  deposed.  When  the  new  Khedive  was  installed, 
he  was  ordered  to  accept  Controllers,  and  France  ordered  him 
to  accept  M.  de  Blignieres.  The  Khedive  begged  hard 
for  some  one  else,  but  he  begged  in  vain.  France  liked 
the  notion  of  M.  de  Blignieres  supervising  a  Government 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed,  and  so  he  was  made 
supervisor.  But  there  were  to  be  Ministers  as  well  as 
Controllers,  and  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with  Ismail 
had  been  his  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha.  The  Protectors 
at  first  thought  of  insisting  that  Nubar  should  be  taken 
back,  and  only  yielded  in  consideration  of  a  right  of 
veto  being  accorded  to  their  Ministers.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  Nubar  Pasha  would  have  been  sent 
back  as  soon  as  there  was  an  opening  for  him  under  the  - 
new  Viceroy.  But  Nubar  Pasha  had  fallen  out  of 
favour.  It  was  decided  that  not  only  should  he  not 
go  back  to  Egypt  as  Minister,  but  that  he  should 
not  go  back  to  Egypt  at  all,  until  the  Protectors  had 
made  him  feel  what  it  cost  to  displease  them.  He 
was  in  Paris,  and  in  Paris  he  had  to  stay,  a  decree 
of  exile  being  fulminated  against  him.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  Protectorate  is  made  to  work ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  very  practical  mode.  All 
Oriental  Governments  are  personal  Governments;  and  the 
easiest  way  of  controlling  them  is  to  make  those  composing 
the  Government  feel  that  they  have  no  political  existence 
except  that  which  they  are  allowed  to  have. 

But  the  Protectors  not  only  manage  Egyptian  affairs  in 
Egypt,  they  represent  Egypt  to  the  outer  world.  To 
begin  with,  they  settle  the  relations  of  Egypt  to  the 
Porte  ;  and  the  most  adverse  critic  must  admit  that  they 
have  shown  much  firmness  in  insisting  that  the  proper 
relations  of  Egypt  to  the  Porte  were  those,  and  only  those, 
which  they  from  time  to  time  considered  it  advisable  they 
should  be.  When  they  were  trying  to  get  the  Khedive 
to  abdicate,  they  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  abdicate, 
they  would  have  him  deposed,  and  that  his  deposi- 
tion would  involve  the  revocation  of  the  Firman  of 
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1867,  by  which,  in  contravention  of  the  Mahoraedan 
law  of  succession,  the  Viceroj'alty  was  to  pass  to  the 
Khedive's  eldest  son.  While  the  Protectors  and  the 
Khedive  were  still  hesitating,  the  Porte  took  the  in- 
itiative, and  telegraphed  to  the  Khedive  that  he  was 
deposed,  and  was  replaced  by  his  son.  This  was  precisely 
the  result  at  which  the  Protectors  had  been  aiming,  but 
the  Porte  thought  it  could  do  a  stroke  of  business  on  its 
own  account.  It  seized  on  the  ground  occupied  only  a  day 
or  two  before  by  the  Protectors,  that  the  same  power  that 
could  depose  the  Khedive  could  revoke  the  Firman  regu- 
lating the  succession.  But  this  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  Porte  to  Egypt  did  not  suit  the  Protectors  when  once 
they  had  got  Tewfik  in  and  Ismail  out.  They  pointed  out 
to  the  Porte  that  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose  that  the 
Sultan  could  play  fast  and  loose  with  his  Firman  to 
Egypt.  That  of  1867  had  been  communicated  to  them, 
ami  they  had  got  used  to  it,  and  would  feel  un- 
comfortable if  it-  was  not  left  in  force.  The  French 
and  English  Ambassadors  were  directed  to  see  that 
the  Porte  did  not  issue  any  Firman  installing  Tewfik 
until  France  and  England  had  seen  it,  revised  it,  and  ap- 
proved it ;  and  the  Porte  was  plainly  told  that  it  must  not 
insert  anything  in  the  Firman  which  would  place  Tewfik 
in  a  different  position  from  that  which  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied if  his  father  had  died  and  he  had  become  Viceroy 
by  inheritance.  For  a  whole  month  the  diplomatists 
hammered  away  at  the  draft  Firman;  England  and  France 
representing  Egypt,  and  Turkey  trying  on  a  series  of 
astute  dodges,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  words  might 
be  slipped  in  making  Egypt  more  dependent.  When  the 
French  and  English  Ambassadors  at  last  got  the  firman 
they  wanted,  they  communicated  it  to  their  colleagues. 
They,  as  representing  Egypt,  settled  the  Firman,  and 
then  told  those  who  did  not  represent  Egypt  what 
it  was  they  had  settled.  But  the  Protectors  have 
to  do,  not  only  with  the  Porte,  but  with  the 
Powers  having  treaty  rights  against  Egypt  —  that 
is,  all  the  Powers  who  joined  in  setting  up  the  In- 
ternational Tribunals.  With  these  Powers  the  Pro- 
tectors treat,  not  through  Egypt,  but  directly.  When 
the  question  of  the  Domain  Loan  had  to  be  settled  the 
Khedive  was  ignored.  The  Controllers  went  not  from 
Cairo,  but  from  London  and  Paris,  to  Vienna,  and  settled 
it  there.  At  the  same  time  the  Protectors  made  a  pro- 
posal that  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  debt  should  be 
left  to  a  French  and  English  Commission,  and  that  the 
Treaty  Powers  should  accept  the  conclusions  of  this  Com- 
mission. Austria  refused,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising 
that  she  should  have  refused.  But  what  deserves  to  be 
noticed  is  the  nature  of  the  proposal  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  made.  France  and  England  negotiated  for 
Egypt  just  as  if  they  were  Egypt ;  and  this  is  what  the 
Protectorate  means  externally,  just  as  internally  it  means 
the  removal,  promotion,  or  punishment  of  this  or  that 
person  according  as  the  Protectors  approve  or  disapprove 
of  his  behaviour. 


THE  DUKE  AND  THE  EMPRESS. 

rpHERE  was  once  a  leader  of  men,  in  fiction,  who  was 
JL  accustomed,  on  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  now 
and  then  to  divert  his  followers  with  "  some  jokes  he  had 
"  kept  for  a  season  of  need."  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  present  Government  have  followed  this  practice, 
not  without  success,  in  the  matter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  edit  the  telegraphic 
compositions  of  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  appears  to  have  profited  by  his  sojourn  at  the 
India  Office.  He  discovered,  or  somebody  discovered  for 
him,  that  in  the  course  of  his  famous  Secretaryship,  guided 
as  it  was  by  principles  the  reversal  of  which  has  led  to 
untold  woes,  the  Duke  had  bestowed  upon  Her  Majesty 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  He  mentioned  this  dis- 
covery on  that  Midlothian  visit  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  with  ominous  infelicity,  described  as  the 
campaign  of  David  against  Goliath.  Then  followed  the 
neat  little  comedietta  of  Friday  night  in  last  week,  wherein 
Mr.  Stanhope  and  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  played  their  parts 
with  much  gravity  and  discretion,  and  brought  down  the 
House  very  deservedly.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  looked  into 
the  facts,  and  alas  !  the  facts  were  exactly  what  had  been 
stated.  Even  the  energetic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Bright 
could  not  have  found  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  his 


famous  and  favourite  monosyllable.  Half  a  dozen  years 
before  an  immoral  Cabinet  imposed  the  blot  on  the 
Queen's  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  himself  upset  the 
ink.  If  the  title  "  Empress  of  India  "  was  an  insult  to  the 
native  or  neighbouring  princes,  the  Duke  had  sanctioned 
that  insult  as  far  as  in  him  lay.  If  it  was  a  base  and 
tawdry  imitation  of  tawdry  and  base  originals,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  Duke.  If  it  menaced  English  liberty 
with  unutterable  things,  and  was,  as  we  have  since  seen, 
directly  responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  conversion  of  England  to  immoral  principles  of 
action,  the  failure  of  the  Irish  turf  harvest,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory depression  of  the  revenue,  all  these  things 
were  in  a  manner  upon  His  Grace's  head.  At  least  he 
ought  to  have  foreseen  them ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  his 
character  for  statesmanship  is  damaged  to  serve  his  cha- 
racter for  good  intentions.  Obviously  the  joke  was  a  very 
good  one  against  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  not  a  bad  one 
by  any  means  against  his  colleagues  and  his  party. 

The  Duke,  however,  is  evidently  possessed  by  the  eager 
spirit  of  the  true  artist,  who  never  thinks  a  thing  so  good 
that  it  may  not  bo  better.  Lord  George  Hamilton's  joke 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  one ;  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff's 
and  Mr.  Stanhope's  diversion  was  a  good  comedy  well 
performed.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  set  to  work  to  im- 
prove upon  it,  and  on  the  whole  he  succeeded.  It  was 
laughable  as  the  matter  stood  on  Friday  night,  but  it 
was  much  more  an  occasion  for  mirth  by  the  same  hour  on 
Monday.  By  that  time  he  had  taken  his  case  into  his 
own  hands  and  the  Lords  into  his  counsel.  He  entreated 
them  to  allow  him  to  make  an  explanation,  and  a  very 
odd  explanation  it  was.  In  the  strict  proprieties  of  the 
English  language  it  should  perhaps  rather  be  called  a  con- 
fession, for  the  Duke  admitted  the  facts  as  they  stood. 
Now,  had  he  stopped  there  and  joined  in  the  laugh  against 
himself,  all  had  been  comparatively  well  for  him.  For  as 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  are  not  for  the  mos . 
part  animated  by  that  holy  conviction  of  the  villany  oi 
all  their  adversaries  which  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  those  adversaries  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  contented  to  laugh  at  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  his  friends  without  describing  them  in  the 
vocabulary  of  seventeenth-century  fanatics.  Nor,  we 
should  have  thought,  would  such  laughter  have  broken 
the  Duke's  bones.  He  had  indeed  been  able  to  show  that  he 
did  not  himself  speak  against  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  This, 
it  seems,  made  a  Conservative  friend  of  his,  who  thought 
he  had  so  spoken,  a  "  sadder  and  a  wiser  man."  We  all 
know  that  there  is  infinite  room  in  the  Conservative  con- 
stitution for  increase  of  wisdom,  but  this  particular  Con- 
servative must  be  an  easily  saddened  man.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Duke,  to  whom  "  Em- 
"press  of  India"  seemed  so  natural  and  useful  a  title, 
would  have  given  his  friends  a  hint  that  they  were  taking 
the  matter  a  little  too  seriously.  But,  things  being  as 
they  were,  he  certainly  should  have  held  his  tongue  on 
Monday  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  have  abstained  from  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  himself.  For  in  the  course  of  that 
defence  he  succeeded  in  producing  several  arguments  of 
some  strength,  if  not  of  great  novelty,  in  support  of  the 
much-condemned  designation,  and  one  against  it  which 
was  a  singularly  unpleasant  one  for  his  own  side.  The 
title  he  had  given  was,  he  said,  one  which  had  become 
more  or  less  customary  in  Hindostan.  So  said  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  It  was  useful  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  word  "  sovereign."  So  argued  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry.  But,  says  the  Duke  in  effect,  "  Though  I  did 
"  not  vote  or  speak  against  the  measure,  I  am  rather  sorry 
"  I  did  not."  And  he  then  quotes  an  expression  of  Shere 
Ali's  on  receiving  the  official  intimation  of  the  title,  which 
goes  to  show  that  that  prince  at  any  rate  saw  in  the  title 
of  Empress  something  like  an  assertion  and  confirmation 
of  our  position  in  Asia.  Here  is  another  ratification  of 
another  argument  for  the  title  which,  good  or  bad,  was 
advanced  at  the  time.  So  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
proved  three  things.  The  first  is  that  the  joke  against 
him  is  a  thoroughly  good  joke,  founded  upon  fact. 
The  second  is,  that  the  sound  and  fury  which  his  friends 
emitted  on  the  subject — unchecked,  if  not  encouraged,  by 
himself — was  mere  sound  and  fury,  inasmuch  as  a  prophet  of 
their  own  had  used  the  terrible  phrase  without  a  suspicion 
of  its  wickedness.  The  third  is,  that  the  ridicule 
with  which  they  also  assailed  the  title  was  from  his  pre- 
sent, and  probably  his  past,  point  of  view  quite  unfounded. 
Therefore,  those  who  did  not  laugh  at  the  figure  the  Duke 
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cut  before  may  justly  laugh  now,  and  those  who  did  laugh 
may  be  excused  for  laughing  again.  The  Conservative 
friend  whom  he  so  unkindly  saddened  may  unbend  his 
tristful  visage,  and  allow  his  lungs  to  crow,  without  fear 
this  time  of  a  reference  to  Hansard,  which  is  indeed  of 
itself  calculated  somewhat  to  sadden.  For  the  Duke  has 
very  emphatically  written  himself  down  a  forgetful  person, 
and  the  reverse  of  a  humorous  one.  In  the  words  of  a 
famous  apologue  which  was  once,  we  believe,  told  for  his 
own  benefit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  pleases  him  to  do 
this,  it  certainly  does  not  hurt  his  political  opponents. 
Parliament  is  not  very  full  of  jokers  just  now,  and  in  de- 
fault of  somebody  to  laugh  with,  it  is  always  a  consolation 
to  have  somebody  to  laugh  at. 

We  should  be  much  more  thankful  to  the  Duke  than 
we  are  at  present  if  we  could  think  that  his  woful  case 
would  convince  his  friends  of  the  folly  of  mounting  the 
high  horse  on  inappropriate  occasions.  We  ourselves 
did  not  pretend  to  admire  the  addition  to  the  Royal  title, 
for  "  Queen  "  seemed  to  us  to  be  good  enough;  but  what 
volumes  of  patriotic  high-falutin'  were  uttered  and  written 
about  this  Empress  of  India  business  !  Only  the  groves  of 
Blarney  could  appropriately  hold  the  defunct  imperial  per- 
sonages whose  evil  deeds  were  quoted  against  it.  The  morals 
of  Tiberius  and  the  manners  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  mild 
domestic  pastimes  of  Nero  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Charles  V.  were,  or  might  consistently  have  been,  all 
declared  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  conceptions  of 
Empire,  Emperor,  and  Empress".  It  was  difficult  some- 
times to  make  out  whether  the  disputants  were  making 
most  of  the'fact  that  there  had  not  (at  any  rate  for  a  long 
time)  been  an  Empire  in  England,  or  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  very  recently  been  an  Empire  in  France.  And  all  the 
while  Her  Majesty  had  been  for  years  decorated  with  the 
obnoxious  title  by  the  authentic  hand  of  the  Liberal  Indian 
Secretary  in  the  very  form  which  was  afterwards  adopted. 
How  deeply  the  Duke  of  Argyll  must  have  meditated 
on  the  counsels  of  the  wise  but  wicked  philosophers 
who  deprecate  handwriting  in  certain  relations  of 
life !  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  him 
to  accept  the  simple  language  of  his  subordinates,  and 
not  to  rush  into  elaborate  literary  composition  of  his 
own.  In  just  this  arbitrary  and  tasteless  way,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  many,  pastors  and  masters  at  school  and 
college  used  to  alter  and  refashion  the  chaste  Greek  and 
Latin  of  our  hexameters  and  iambics.  The  Duke's  case 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  critics  and  other  improvers. 
Whether  it  will  be  a  warning  to  his  political  friends  is,  as 
we  have  hinted,  a  point  on  which  we  should  like  to  feel  more 
confidence  than  we  do  feel.  Hitherto  there  have  doubtless 
been  many  worthy  people  who  have  held  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  such  an  abomination  as  "  Empress  of  India  " 
be  the  sprout  of  any  but  a  thoroughly  Tory,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  wicked,  brain  and  heart.  They  have  probably 
thought  that  it  must  have  taken  even  a  Tory  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  commit  such  a  wickedness  as  this ;  and  now 
it  appears  that  it  was,  if  not  invented,  at  any  rate  first 
officially  done,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  Between  the  theory  of  a  momentary  temptation 
of  the  Evil  One  to  which  the  good  Duke  innocently  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  theory  that  Tories  are  not  so  wicked 
after  all,  it  seems  that  these  distressed  persons  will  have 
to  decide.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  choose 
the  former. 


DISCIPLINE  WITHOUT  FLOGGING. 

AN  inquiry  is  now  being  carried  on  at  Pietermaritzburg 
in  Natal  into  the  truth  of  certain  "  gross  exaggera° 
"tions"and  "transparent  untruths"  which  have  lately 
been  uttered  against  the  British  troops  in  the  Transvaal. 
Considering  who  the  author  of  these  "  gross  exaggera- 
tions "and  "transparent  untruths"  is,  it  is  certainly 
expedient  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted.  Dr. 
Russell  has  not  his  reputation  to  make  in  journalism,  and 
he  is  consequently  not  at  all  likely  to  make  startling 
stories  more  startling  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  for  his 
letters.  Neither  he  nor  the  journal  for  which  he  has  been 
acting  as  Special  Correspondent  in  South  Africa  is  under 
any  special  temptation  to  circulate  malicious  stories 
against  an  English  army  in  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  if 
either  the  Daily  Telegraph  or  Dr.  Russell  had  any 
bias  in  the  matter,  it  would  rather  have  been 
towards  making  much  of  the  gallant  regiments  who 


had  gone  out  to  defend  the  peaceful  colonists  against  the 
bloodthirsty  Zulus.  The  last  thing  that  could  have  been 
expected  in  the  columns  of  a  journal  which  has  been  a 
fervid  supporter  of  that  and  every  other  war  which  the 
present  Government  have  waged  was  a  demonstration 
that,  from  the  peaceful  colonist's  point  of  view,  there 
was  not  very  much  to  choose  between  the  Zulus  and  the 
defenders.  Nor  is  Dr.  Russell  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be 
shocked  at  any  trifling  breach  of  discipline.  He  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  war,  and  something  of  most  of  the  armies 
of  the  world.  He  knows  what  young  recruits  are  like,  and 
how  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  demoralization 
whether  of  defeat  or  of  victory.  His  testimony  comes 
accompanied,  therefore,  with  almost  every  recommenda- 
tion that  such  evidence  can  possess,  and  we  frankly  con- 
fess that  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  report  of  a 
military  inquiry  being  instituted  comes  attended  with  singu- 
larly few  recommendations.  It  is  almost  impossible  that 
such  an  investigation  can  be  begun  with  a  simple  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  No  Government  likes  to  discover 
that  its  troops  are  utterly  undisciplined,  that  they  have 
no  notion  of  yielding  obedience  to  their  officers,  and 
that  their  favourite  pursuit  is  the  harrying  of  the  civil 
population.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  exist  without  some  one  being  to  blame  for  it ;  and, 
if  it  is  proved  to  exist,  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  is 
likely  to  be  the  unpleasant  one  Who  is  to  blame  for  it  ? 

The  fact  that  Sir  Gaknet  Wolseley  should  have  anti- 
cipated the  result  of  the  inquiry  by  describing  state- 
ments as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  which  he 
could  not  possibly  know  anything  as  gross  exaggerations 
and  transparent  untruths  is  in  itself  an  indication  of 
the  attitude  of  the  military  authorities  towards  Dr. 
Russell.  They  may  not  in  the  end  deny  that  some  of 
his  accusations  are  partially  true,  but  they  will  not  give 
judgment  in  his  favour  even  to  this  extent  unless  facts 
make  terribly  against  them.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
witnesses  on  Dr.  Russell's  side  will  be  at  all  anxious  to 
come  forward  to  make  good  his  statements.  Unless  they 
are  called  by  the  military  authorities,  they  will  apparently 
know  nothing  of  the  inquiry  until  it  is  over;  and  unless 
the  military  authorities  are  very  peremptory  in  summoning 
them,  or  very  liberal  in  payment  of  travelling  expenses,  they 
will  not  be  disposed  to  go  a  long  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence  which,  as  they  will  shrewdly  suspect,  the 
Government  can  have  very  little  desire  to  hear.  Theone  ex- 
pedient which  could  have  secured  public  confidence  for  the 
inquiry  seems  unfortunately  not  to  have  been  thought  of. 
Dr.  Russell  says  that,  though  his  letter  was  published  in 
London  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  he  did  not  leave 
the  Transvaal  till  the  23rd  of  December,  and  Cape  Town 
till  the  13th  of  .January,  he  had  no  information  that  an 
inquiry  was  about  to  be  held.  The  absence  of  the  prose- 
cutor is  so  injurious  to  anything  like  confidence  in  the  re- 
sult, that  it  is  strange  that  the  military  authorities  should 
not  have  tried  to  keep  Dr.  Russell  in  South  Africa  until 
they  had  heard  what  he  had  to  say.  At  least  it  would 
have  beenstrangeexceptontheassumption  that  they  already 
knew  too  well  what  it  was,  and  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  disprove  it.  If  that  was  so,  the  wonder 
disappears.  It  must  be  a  very  strong  Secretary  of  State 
or  Commander-in-Chief  who  is  not  disturbed  by  read- 
ing of  nightly  "  scares,"  and  "  stampedes,"  of  "  wild 
"  alarms  and  outbursts  of  musketry  and  cannonading  at, 
"  nothing,"  and  by  finding  as  he  goes  on  that  this  was  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
when  they  had  left  the  enemy  behind  them  it  became 
far  worse.  All  along  the  road  from  Pietermaritzburg, 
towards  the  front,  Dr.  Russell  heard  "  stories  of  indis- 
"  cipline  and  excesses."  The  soldiers  had  to  be  forbidden 
to  go  into  the  towns  and  villages  they  had  come  to  defend. 
Most  of  Dr.  Russell's  narratives  are  derived  from  officers, 
and  in  one  case  he  says  that  the  taverns  had  to  be  closed  by- 
order  of  the  commanding  officer,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from  running  riot  on  the  march.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  much  difference  whether  they  were  drunk 
or  sober.  The  desire  for  liquor  made  them  just  as  mad 
as  the  drinking  of  it;  when  they  were  denied  it  they 
wrecked  the  public-houses  ;  when  they  got  it  they  wrecked 
any  building  that  came  handy.  In  one  town  Dr.  Russell 
was  told  that  not  a  single  store  had  escaped  pillage.  If 
this  was  the  conduct  of  British  troops  in  British  territory, 
what  would  it  have  been  likely  to  be  in  an  enemy's 
territory  ? 

There  are  three  morals  which  follow  very  plainly  from 
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this  narrative  of  Dr.  Russell's.  One  is  the  mischief  that 
comes  of  not  keeping  the  regiments  first  on  the  roster  for 
foreign  service  up  to  their  full  strength.  It  was  pointed 
out  at  th«  time  that  the  regiments  that  left  England  for 
South  Africa  upon  the  news  of  Isandula  were  largely 
composed  of  officers  who  had  never  seen  their  men, 
and  of  men  who  had  never  seen  their  officers.  With 
reasoned  soldiers  this  may  be  comparatively  a  small 
matter.  To  them  an  officer  is  an  officer.  It  is 
the  institution  they  obey,  not  the  man.  But  to  re- 
cruits it  matters  a  great  deal,  and  the  volunteers  who 
came  forward  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  regiments  ordered 
to  the  Cape  were  largely  recruits.  What  Dr.  Russell 
describes  is  very  much  what  was  predicted  when  the  regi- 
ments were  embarking.  Things  are  worse  than  they  were 
expected  to  be,  but  the  difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
The  second  moral  is,  that  we  have  dispensed  with  flogging 
without  dispensing  with  the  acts  for  which  flogging  used  to 
be  inflicted.  The  despised  and  contemned  lash  would  have 
put  a  speedy  end  to  these  outrages.  If  the  first  offenders 
had  been  flogged  into  sobriety  and  a  moderate  regard  for 
rights  of  property,  the  complaint  would  not  have  proved 
as  infectious  as  it  did.  A  great  deal  was  said  last  Session 
of  the  superiority  of  other  punishments  to  flogging. 
Perhaps  the  authors  of  this  view  will  be  inge- 
nious enough  to  point  out  what  punishment  they 
would  have  inflicted  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by 
Dr.  Russell.  The  colonel  who  told  Dr.  Russell  that,  if 
he  carried  out  his  orders,  he  would  not  have  a  man  for 
duty,  because  one  half  of  the  troops  would  be  guarding 
the  other  half,  exactly  describes  the  situation.  When 
men  are  wanted  for  service,  a  military  prison  is  the  last 
place  in  which  they  ought  to  be.  The  punishment  suit- 
able to  their  offence  is  something  unpleasant  enough  to 
constitute  a  deterrent  force,  and  rapid  enough  not  to  keep 
either  them  or  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them  away 
from  duty.  The  third  moral  is  that  our  officers  have 
suffered  from  the  discussions  of  which  military  discipline 
has  lately  been  the  theme.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that,  in  view  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  described 
by  Dr.  Russell,  a  commanding  officer  would  have  flogged, 
with  or  without  law,  and  trusted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  justify  him.  If  English  officers  will  not  maintain 
discipline  at  any  risk  to  themselves,  it  is  a  bad  look  out  for 
the  English  army. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILLS. 

THE  House  of  Lords  has  already  had  two  Employers' 
Liability  Bills  before  it ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
w  ill  shortly  be  in  possession  of  several  more.  Lord  Cairns 
has  declared  that  the  Government  would  not  support  Lord 
De  La  Ware's  Bill;  and  it  has  been  already  withdrawn,  its 
author  consenting  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Government  measure.  At  all  events 
strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  import  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  Lord  De  La  Wage's  Bill  into  the 
Government  measure  as  it  passes  through  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  on  this  ground  it  may  not  be  time  lost  to 
examine  in  what  points  the  two  Bills  differ  from  one 
another.  The  Lord  Chancellor  contents  himself  with 
a  single  alteration  in  the  existing  law.  He  proposes 
to  make  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a 
"  servant  in  authority."  If  a  workman  is  injured  or 
killed  by  such  negligence,  he  or  his  representatives  shall 
have  the  same  right  of  action  against  the  employer  as 
though  there  had  been  no  common  employment.  The  term 
"servant  in  authority"  is  defined  in  three  alternative  ways. 
In  reference  to  a  railway  it  stands  for  any  person 
entrusted  by  the  Company  with  the  management  of  the 
railway  or  traffic,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  the  railway 
or  traffic,  or  of  any  station  or  works  connected  with 
the  railway.  In  reference  to  a  mine,  it  stands  for  any 
person  holding  the  office  of  agent  or  manager.  In  refer- 
ence to  manufactures  or  works  generally,  it  stands  for  any 
servant  appointed  by  his  employer  to  manage  such  manu- 
facture or  works,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

The  fault  of  this  Bill  is  that  it  does  not  fairly  carry  out 
the  principle  on  which  it  seems  to  be  based.  By  giving  a 
workman  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  "  servant  in  autho- 
rity" a  right  of  action  against  the  common  employer,  the 
Bill  admits  that  it  is  fair  that  a  workman  should  be  com- 
pensated for  injuries  against  which  no  care  of  his  own  could 
have  protected  him.  An  employer,  on  this  view  of  the  case, 
is  bound  not  to  injure  his  workman,  either  by  his  own  act 


or  by  that  of  his  immediate  agent.    It  would  be  unfair  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  acts  done  by  servants  over  whose 
selection  he  had  virtually  no  control  ;  but  where  the 
injury  can  be  traced  to  the  act  of  a  servant  picked  out  by 
the  choice  of  the  employer  to  exercise  a  certain  delegated 
authority,  the  reasoning  does  not  apply.     A  man  who 
employs  a  thousand  men  cannot  be  expected  to  ascertain 
that  none  of  them  are  careless  or  awkward.     But  if 
he  employs  ten   men   to  manage  those  thousand,  he 
stands  as  regards  them  in  a  wholly  different  position. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  degree  of  choice  as 
may  guarantee  the  prudence  of  the  ten  men  to  whom  he 
makes  over  his  power.    He  knows  that  he  is  investing 
them  with  authority  to  which  the  workman  has  no  choice 
but  to  submit  or  lose  his  place.  For  his  own  sake  he  must 
make  certain  inquiries   into    the    character  and  ante- 
cedents   of  the   men  thus  picked   out   from  among 
their  fellows,  and  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  inquire  into 
their  possession  of  the  qualities  which  will  prevent  them 
from  bringing  those  under  them  into  avoidable  danger. 
The  position  of  a  workman  towards  the  men  thus  specially 
set  over  him  is  also  different  from  his  position  towards 
his  fellow-workmen.    The  latter  cannot  order  him  to  do 
what  he  does  not  choose  to  do.    If  he  thinks  that  the 
thing  they  propose  to  do,  or  the  way  in  which  they  pro- 
pose to  do  it,  will  involve  danger  to  life  or  limb,  he  can  re- 
fuse to  join  them  in  doing  it,  or  in  doing  it  in  that  par- 
ticular way.  If  both  sides  hold  to  their  own  view,  it  is  the 
servants  in  authority  who"  have  to  decide  between  them. 
But  when  a  workman  differs  in  a  similar  way  from  one  of 
the  men  set  over  him,  he  must  either  submit  or  risk  being 
discharged.    Consequently  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance to  him  what  manner  of  man  it  is  that  gives  him 
oi'ders  than  what  manner  of  man  it  is  that  has  to  obey 
orders  in  common  with  him.    The  Government  Bill  recog- 
nizes this  in  principle,  but  stops  far  short  of  any  rational 
application  of  the  principle.    Why  is  a  person  "  entrusted 
"  by  the  Company  with  the  management  of  the  railway 
"  or  of  the  traffic  "  to  involve  the  Company  in  liability  for 
his  negligence,  "  and  no  other  person  "  ?    The  platelayers 
or  signalmen  may  nominally  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
General  Manager  or  the  Traffic  Manager,  but  they  have 
no  more  to  do  with  him  than  they  have  with  the  Railway 
Commissioners.     Even  the  station-master  at  any  large 
station  is  far  too  exalted  a  personage  to  be  appealed  to  at 
every  point  by  every  porter  or  pointsman.    The  service  of 
a  great  railway  is  a  hierarchy  in  which  there  are  many 
subordinate  ranks,  and  to  each  man  the  man  immediately 
above  him — the  man  to  whom  he  looks  for  instructions, 
and  whose  orders  he  is  directed  to  obey — is  the  "  servant 
"  in  authority."    Lord  De  La  Ware's  Bill  was  in  this 
respect  decidedly  preferable  to  the  Government  Bill.  He 
aimed  at  creating  the  same  kind  of  liability,  but  he  ex- 
tended it  to  every  "  person  of  any  superior  grade  in  the 
"  service  of  the  employer  who  has  superintendence  en- 
"  trusted  to  him,"  and  to  every  "  person  to  whose  orders 
"  or  directions  "  the  workman  is  bound  to  conform.  This 
definition  makes  the  wrong  and  the  remedy  co-extensive ; 
the  definition  given  in  the  Government  Bill  provides  a 
remedy  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  wrong  merely  in 
name.    Lord  De  La  Ware's  BUI  was  a  Bill  which  would 
make  a  substantial  difference  in  the  law  ;  the  Government 
Bill  will  profess  to  make  a  difference  in  the  law,  while 
all  the  time  it  will  leave  it  pretty  much  what  it  is. 

Thei-e  are  two  other  points  in  which  Lord  De  La  Ware's 
Bill  differs  from  the  Government  Bill.  Lord  De  La  Waer 
proposed  to  make  the  employer  liable  for  the  wrongful  act 
of  any  person  in  his  service,  if  this  wrongful  act  be  done  in 
obedience  to  the  employer's  rules  or  by-laws,  or  to  instruc- 
tions given  by  any  person  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  employer.  This  provision  seems  to  follow  so  naturally 
from  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Government  Bill  that 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Lord  Cairns  will  refuse  to 
introduce  it  into  his  Bill.  If  an  employer  may  be  held 
liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant 
in  authority,  for  which  his  responsibility  may,  morally 
speaking,  be  the  very  slightest  possible,  much  more  ought  he 
to  be  held  responsible  for  acts  done  in  obedience  to  rules  for 
which,  as  being  put  out  under  his  direct  authority,  his  re- 
sponsibility, morally  speaking,  is  complete.  As  regards  the 
other  point  of  divergence  from  the  Government  Bill  the 
case  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Lord  De  La  Ware  proposed  to 
make  the  employer  liable  for  any  injury  caused  to  a 
workman  "  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  works,  ma- 
"  chinery,  plant,  or  stock  used  for  his  employer's  business." 
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Both  sides  have  something  to  say  for  themselves  on  this 
head.  The  contention  of  the  workman  is  that  the  law 
ought  to  protect  him  against  dangers  caused  by  the  fault 
of  other  men  and  against  which  he  has  no  power  of  pro- 
tecting himself.  The  instance  commonly  given  is  that  of 
a  bricklayer  who  is  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  scaffolding 
on  which  he  is  standing.  Building  has  its  recognized 
risks  against  which  no  amount  of  care  will  insure  a  man, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  Upon  scaffolding,  if  it  is  made 
of  proper  materials  put  together  with  proper  care,  a  man 
may  stand  as  safely  as  on  the  ground  beneath.  It  is  only 
when  the  wood  or  the  rope  is  faulty,  or  when  the  poles  and 
planks  are  badly  tied  together,  that  the  ordinarily  careful 
and  skilful  workman  is  in  any  danger  of  coming  to  harm. 
He  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  quality  of  the  materials 
employed  or  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether. He  must  take  all  this  on  trust ;  and  therefore,  if 
his  trust  proves  to  be  misplaced,  he  looks  to  his  employer 
for  compensation.  The  employer  has  provided  the  scaffolding, 
and  he  ought  to  have  taken  care  that  it  was  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  used.  The  employer  answers  that  he 
knew  no  more  about  the  character  or  construction  of  the 
scaffolding  than  the  workman  himself.  It  was  made  of 
materials  selected  and  put  up  by  workmen  serving 
under  another  employer,  of  whose  acts  he — the  employer 
against  whom  it  is  sought  to  establish  the  liability — knew 
nothing,  and  for  which  he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  In 
controversies  of  this  kind  the  chief  consideration  is  how  a 
liability  can  be  most  conveniently  asserted.  It  is  not  denied 
that  a  builder  may  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  badness  of  the  scaf- 
folding he  uses  ;  nor,  agaiu,  that  the  maker  of  the  scaffold  may 
in  turn  throw  the  blame  upon  the  timber  merchant  or  the 
rope  manufacturer.  But,  if  the  workman  has  to  hunt  for 
compensation  through  all  this  long  series  of  possible 
offenders,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  never  obtain  it ;  and  a 
most  effectual  safeguard  against  the  supply  of  dangerous 
goods  will  be  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remedy  lay 
in  every  man's  own  hand — if  the  workman  had  his 
right  of  action  against  the  builder,  and  the  builder  had 
his  right  of  action  against  the  scaffolding-maker,  and  the 
scaffolding-maker  had  his  right  of  action  against  the 
timber  merchant  and  the  rope-maker,  the  real  culprit 
would  be  reached  at  last ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this 
would  be  the  case  would  constitute  a  powerful  safeguard 
against  the  particular  wrongdoing  which  it  is  desired  to 
check.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  Lord  De  La  Warr's 
Workman's  Compensation  Bill  is  in  our  opinion  superior  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Employers'  Liability  Bill. 


STATESMANSHIP  AND  MORALITY. 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Moses  last  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrisou  to  a  gathering  of  believers 
known  as  Positivists,  which  address  was  afterwards  published  to 
the  world  at  large,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month,  vulgarly  called  February.  The  scope  of  the 
address  or  essay,  which  is  entitled  "  Empire  and  Humanity,"  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  former  and  the  latter  are  mutually  exclusive 
terms ;  that  the  British  Empire  is  morally  on  a  level  with  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  ;  that,  like  these  odious  institutions,  it  is  a 
"  huge  crime  against  mankind  " ;  and  that,  since  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  it  all  at  once,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  passing  responsibility 
which  unfortunately  prevents  for  a  time  this  "  petty  island  "  from 
attending  to  its  proper  work.  Moses,  who  is  often  referred  to  by 
Positivists  in  terms  of  cordial  approval,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
strongly  opposed  to  a  policy  of  invasion  and  annexation  ;  he  had 
no  belief  at  all  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  race  and  in  auy 
preferential  rights  which  might  flow  therefrom  ;  and  a  chief  aim 
of  his  policy  was  to  foster  the  buddiug  civilization  of  Og  and 
Sihon,  of  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites.  But  this  is  by  the 
way.  The  point  on  which  we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  our 
readers  is  the  charge  of  "  wickedness  "  brought  by  some  against 
our  Empire  and  by  others  against  tho9e  who  now  administer  it. 
This  accusation  is  not  made  by  Positivists  only.  If  it  were  con-  ' 
fined  to  that  funny  little  sect  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to 
discuss  it  at  length.  But  for  a  year  or  more  the  same  sort  of 
talk  has  resounded  from  a  hundred  Liberal  platforms,  and  been 
echoed  back  from  a  hundred  Nonconformist  pulpits.  At  the  next  j 
election  the  criminality  of  tl^e  Government  will  be  insisted  on  bv 
Opposition  candidates  as  much  as  its  imbecility.  A  charae  repeated 
so  often  comes  at  last  to  be  believed  by  many  both  of  "those  who  j 
make  it  and  of  those  who  listen  to  it.  The  intelligence  of  the 
average  voter  cannot  be  termed  active  or  acute ;  and  the  frenzy  I 
of  partisan  feeling  into  which  many  Liberal  politicians  have 
gradually  lashed  themselves  allows  no" hearing  to  the  remonstrant 
voice  which  pleads  for  fairness,  charity,  and  moderation.    When  | 


it  is  said  that  a  scientific  frontier  to  India  means  theft,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  that  the  war  in  Zululand  was  downright  unpro- 
voked murder ;  and  when  this  is  said  often  enough,  and  by  men  of 
sufficient  authority,  the  average  hearer,  who  may  at  first  have  had 
an  obscure  sense  that  these  statements  are  distortions  of  the  truth, 
comes  at  last  to  thinlc  that  so  after  all  it  must  be,  else  so  many 
people  would  not  go  on  saying  it.  The  average  voter  hears  only 
one  side — his  own  side — of  the  question ;  or  if  he  by  chance  looks 
at  the  other,  it  is  simply  for  polemical  purposes,  and  not  with  the 
aim  of  understanding  it.  In  ordinary  times  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive good  sense  at  work  which  leads  people  to  recoil  from  fierce 
and  violent  and  sweeping  and  insulting  charges  brought  freely  and 
glibly  against  opponents.  Our  opponent  is  of  course  in  the  wrong, 
but  still  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  But  in  times  of  great  and 
prolonged  excitement  this  sort  of  diet  is  the  natural  food  which 
the  passions  crave  ;  aud  even  if  the  public  mind  shows  a  tendency 
after  a  time  to  cool  down,  there  are  too  many  persons  interested  in 
keeping  up  its  temperature  for  it  to  be  left  to  its  natural  course.  And, 
as  it  cools,  the  vexation  and  disappointment  of  the  bellows-blower 
increase.  In  the  very  hotbeds  of  a  cantankerous  Radicalism  the 
artisan  voter  is  not  inflamed  with  the  passions  which  it  suits  his 
leaders  to  attribute  to  him,  and  by  which  his  leaders  are  them- 
selves too  often  inflamed.  He  can  neither  get  into  Parliament  nor 
into  office,  nor  even  into  the  Town  Council ;  and  he  is  free  therefore 
from  that  stimulus  of  rivalry  and  ambition  to  which  much  of  the 
righteous  indignation  of  his  leaders  is  due.  But  his  means  of  en- 
lightenment are  scanty,  and  when  he  hears  his  country  charged 
without  ceasing  by  those  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  trust  with 
robbery,  murder,  perfidy,  tyranny,  aggression,  and  the  like,  he  may 
end  by  fancying  that  there  must  be  something  in  it,  and  give  his 
vote  to  the  virtuous  accuser. 

Mr.  Bright  asked  the  other  day  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  homicide  which  brings  a  man  to  the  gallows  and  the  homicide 
which  wins  for  him  the  Victoria  Cross.  This  was,  at  all  events, 
the  purport  of  his  question.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  the  only  difference  is  that  the  latter  crime  is  more 
wholesale.  On  the  same  principle,  the  guilt  of  the  assassin  and  of 
the  judge  who  sentences  him  to  be  hanged  is  much  the  same. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  even  more  "  wicked  " 
than  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  he  is  answerable  for  more  bloodshed, 
and  was  himself  a  member  of  that  "  incapable  and  guilty  adminis- 
tration "  which  five-and-twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  denounced 
in  one  of  his  finest  bursts  of  eloquence.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  we 
are  told,  is  a  penitent  sinner,  a  prodigal  who,  having  once  fed 
swine  among  Conservatives,  has  come  at  last  to  his  true  home 
amid  the  Radicals ;  while  Lord  Beaconsfield's  heart  remains  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone.  The  former  is  now  "  as  good  as  he 
is  great " ;  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  Ghenghis  Khan  and 
Mephistopheles.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  up  any  political 
agitation  for  a  long  period  without  the  free  use  of  superlatives,  and 
the  more  signs  the  country  gives  of  a  reaction,  the  more  highly 
spiced,  not  to  say  poisonous,  are  the  epithets  to  which  the  agitator 
is  forced  to  have  recourse.  But  as  the  stock  of  adjectives  in  the 
English  language,  though  extensive,  has  yet  a  limit,  and  as  only 
a  certain  percentage  of  them  are  uncomplimentary,  an  end  must 
come  to  this  at  last.  Unskilful  in  tactics,  the  Liberals  made  the 
mistake  of  using  up  the  most  telling  epithets  early  in  the  fray. 
After  calling  a  man  a  villain  and  an  idiot  to  begin  with,  you  cannot 
very  well,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  produce  au  effect  by 
saying  that  his  conduct  is  not  thoroughly  sagacious  and  moral. 
You  have  to  keep  on  calling  him  a  villain  and  an  idiot,  and,  as 
the  proceedings  are  lengthy,  you  end  by  becoming  a  bore.  After 
listening  to  the  oratory  which  was  so  plentiful  last  autumn,  many 
a  hearer  must  have  ejaculated,  as  the  American  did  to  the  young 
Englishman  who  quitted  the  Ufizi  Gallery  in  a  transport  of  delight 
over  an  anaemic  Virgin  by  Botticelli,  "  I  guess,  stranger,  you've 
been  whipping  yourself  up  with  your  own  tail.''  By  the  wholesale 
use  of  the  most  denunciatory  terms  which  the  dictionary  furnishes 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  must  have  forced  some,  even 
among  their  own  supporters,  to  ask  themselves  if  such  epithets  can 
be  well  deserved,  and  have  led  many  impartial  bystanders  to  reflect 
anew  on  the  moral  problems  which  statesmanship  involves. 

"  What  is  right,"  one  often  hears,  "  for  au  individual  is  right 
for  a  State.  What  is  wrong  for  an  individual  is  wrong  for 
a  State."  To  dispute  or  to  qualify  this  proposition  brings  down 
on  one's  head  an  amount  of  virtuous  indignation  enough  to  turn 
a  steam-engine.  And  yet,  like  many  other  general  propositions, 
it  may  be,  till  qualified  and  explained,  either  perfectly  true  or 
utterly  false.  If  it  means  that  there  is  a  moral  law  which  nations, 
in  their  corporate  character,  are  bound  to  obey,  which  they  defy 
at  their  peril,  and  the  breach  of  which  involves  certain  retribution, 
it  is  true.  But  if  it  means  that  the  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morality  to  particular  cases  is  necessarily  identical  in  the 
case  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  it  is  false  and  misleading.  By 
shuffling  the  cards  cleverly,  by  using  the  words  now  in  one  sense 
and  now  in  another,  it  is  easy  for  au  adroit  speaker  to  gain  the  re- 
putation iu  the  eyes  of  the  unwary  of  being  a  man  of  high  moral 
tone  when  he  is  really  only  a  sophist.  The  fallacy  which  under- 
lies the  proposition,  when  stated  absolutely  and  without  any  quali- 
fication, is  plain  enough  to  those  who  read  it  at  breakfast-time  in 
the  morning  paper  ;  but  it  escapes  notice  overnight  amid  the  ex- 
hilarating hubbub  of  Kentish  fire  and  prolonged  cheering.  The 
fallacy  lies  in  just  ignoring  the  main  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  Behind  and  above  two  or  more  individuals  whose  interests 
clash,  or  whose  feelings  one  to  another  are  unfriendly,  is  seated  the 
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law,  stronger  than  each  or  all  of  them  ;  to  that  they  can  appeal,  to 
that  they  must  bow.  'When  nations  quarrel,  there  is  no  appeal 
except  to  arms. 

Even  in  the  case  of  individuals  it  is  recognized  that,  where 
the  law  is  absent  or  powerless,  or  where  wrongs  have  been  com- 
mitted of  a  kind  for  which  the  law  can  provide  no  remedy,  a 
course  of  action  may  be  permissible  or  even  praiseworthy  which 
would  bo  culpable  or  criminal  if  legal  redress  were  to  be 
had.  The  difference  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
law  may  make  in  the  morality  of  acts  outwardly  the  same  is 
measured  in  part  by  the  difference  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
we  regard  Charlotte  Corday  and  those  with  which  we  regard  a 
mere  ordinary  murderer.  The  latter  is  felt  to  be  a  mere  beast  of 
prey  ;  the  former  lives  in  history  as  a  heroine.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  well-meaning  people  who,  if  they  bear  the  killing  of  Marat 
spoken  of  as  a  good  deed,  produce  a  little  string  of  texts  and  pre- 
cepts to  show  that  it  was  very  wrong;  but  everybody  will  at  all 
events  admit  that  between  such  an  act,  even  if  we  feel  bound  to 
blame  it,  and  the  taking  away  of  human  life  to  gratify  a  private 
grudge  or  to  gain  possession  of  another  man's  wife  or  property, 
there  is  a  wide  difference.  Whenever,  in  short,  an  emergency 
arises  in  which  the  protection  ordinarily  given  by  society  to  its 
members  is  not  forthcoming,  we  .are  thrown  back  on  that  primaeval 
right,  that  mere  struggle  for  existence,  which  preceded  the 
social  organization  of  mankind.  Our  notions  of  right  and  of  duty 
are  inevitably  shaped  and  coloured  by  the  legal  and  social  condi- 
tions of  our  environment.  We  live  in  an  orderly  and  law-abiding 
society.  This  is  the  postulate  which  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  underlies  our  judgment  on  the  morality 
of  our  own  acts  and  of  those  of  others ;  and  a  careless 
thinker,  such  as  most  of  us  are,  easily  falls  into  the  snare 
of  fancying  that  what  holds  good  of  the  ninety-nine  cases  holds 
good  also  of  the  hundredth,  in  which  this  postulate  is  absent. 
Now  the  exception  and  emergency  of  private  life  is  unhappily 
too  often  the  rule  among  nations.  For  an  injury  or  an  insult 
suffered  by  one  nation  from  another,  there  is  no  redress  except  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  There  is  no  international  tribunal  before 
which  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can  carry  their  grievances,  and 
whose  decision  they  will  accept  as  binding.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  that,  even  if  such  a  tribunal  existed,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  war.  Armies  would  be  as  necessary  to  enforce  the  verdict 
of  this  tribunal  against  a  refractory  litigant  as  policemen  and 
gaolers  are  to  deal  with  a  man  who  will  not  pay  a  fine  in  a  police- 
court.  But  wars  under  these  circumstances  would  lose  that  cha- 
racter of  lawlessness  and  wantonness  which  now  so  often  distin- 
guishes them.  However,  such  a  tribunal  is  not  yet  established, 
and  there  seems  no  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  be  soon  established. 
And  there  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  which,  even  if  it  existed,  it 
■would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with.  The  expansive 
power  possessed  by  certain  races  brings  up  a  set  of  moral 
problems  which  cannot  be  met  by  any  general  rule.  The  German 
and  the  Slav  have  lived  alongside  of  one  another  for  ages, 
and  the  German  prospers  at  the  expense  of  the  Slav.  He  has 
taken  his  land;  he  has  Germanized  him  and  absorbed  him; 
and  he  will  go  on  doing  so.  The  overflow  of  popu- 
lation from  this  country  drives  us,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  to  a  policy  of  colonization,  and  in  many  cases  of  conquest. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  great  international  change  has  ever 
taken  place,  and,  indeed,  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  founded, 
except  by  means  which,  tried  by  the  standard  of  private  right,  are 
more  or  less  indefensible.  And  yet  it  is  this  private  right  only  to 
which  appeal  is  made  by  that  class  of  persons  who  now  seek  to 
prove  their  own  virtue  by  slandering  their  country. 

These  considerations  are  wholly  overlooked  by  those  who  declaim 
against  the  "  wickedness  "  of  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  Afghan- 
istan. We  are  not  here  discussing  the  wisdom  of  those  wars ;  that 
is  another  matter,  on  which  well-informed  and  right-minded 
people  mayr  fairly  differ.  We  are  not  saying  that  it  would  not  have 
Ijeen  practicable  to  avoid  them ;  and  of  course  a  war  which  can 
be  prudently  and  safely  avoided  is  morally  unjustifiable  and  wrong. 
But  this  is  a  question  of  fact  and  argument ;  "  wickedness  "  is  a 
matter  of  motive  and  intent.  When  Liberal  speakers  denounce 
these  wars  as  sins  against  Heaven  and  mankind,  we  can  only  ask, 
What  would  Germany  do  if  France  were  to  summon  to  arms  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  country  ?  Would  it  be  "  wicked "  to 
anticipate,  if  possible,  a  blow  which  could  not  be  averted? 
And  this,  it  is  plausibly  alleged,  and  is  by  many  persons  besides 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  honestly  believed — it  may  have  been  erroneously 
alleged  and  too  hastily  believed — was  our  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Zulus.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Cetewayo's  warriors  were  not 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  among  men.  They  were  there  to  tight,  to  kill,  to  conquer, 
to  plunder.  What,  again,  would  Germany  do  if  a  French 
embassy  was  received  with  honour  and  confidence  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  German  ambassador  turned  back  with 
menace  and  insult  at  the  Russian  frontier  ?  Would  it  be 
concluded  that  French  and  Russian  statesmen  were  laying  their 
.heads  together  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  or  would  the  task 
of  seeking  an  explanation  be  handed  over  by  Prince  Bismarck 
to  Count  Moltke?  We  may  think  it  injudicious  to  have  inter- 
fered at  all  in  Afghanistan ;  we  may  criticize  as  severely  as  we 
please  the  time,  the  mode,  the  extent,  the  objects  of  the  interfer- 
ence; these  are  points  on  which  the  opinions  of  competent  judges 
are  divided.  But  the  Government  judged  otherwise.  Impugn 
their  judgment,  if  you  like ;  but  have  done  once  for  all,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  lose  all  character  for  fairness,  for  sense,  and 


for  decency,  with  mere  vituperation.  The  feeling  that  the 
Government  has  not  had  fair  play  has  led  not  a  few  Liberals  to 
transfer,  at  all  events  for  the  moment,  their  support  to  a  party 
with  which  they  are  in  many  respects  out  of  sympathy.  The 
Government  represents  the  country  before  the  world ;  and  though 
a  _  continuance  of  the  tactics  of  late  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Liberal  leaders  can  only  win  the  Government  votes,  moderate  men, 
who  think  more  of  their  country  than  of  their  party,  will  deplore  a 
course  .of  action  which  tends  more  and  more  to  destroy  the  whole- 
some and  manly  traditions  of  English  public  life. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  AND  LAND  REFORM. 

jh1  VERY  student  of  politics  knows  the  hard  duty  which  a  fact 
-L^  or  supposed  fact  has  to  do  when  it  has  been  once  prominently 
brought  forward  to  prove  or  illustrate  some  political  point.  Since 
Mill's  well-known  reference  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey  in  his  Po- 
litical Economy,  these  islands  have  always  been  a  favourite 
battle-horse  of  the  advocate  of  small  properties,  and  of  late  they 
have  been  frequently  brought  forward  in  this  connexion.  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  told  the  old  story  over  again  no  longer  ago  than 
last  October  in  the  Fortnightly  "Review ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
has  recently  annnounced  his  intention  of  keeping  the  Government 
up  to  the  plan  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  small  properties  by 
Irish  tenants  and  labourers.  Indeed,  from  the  experience  of  the 
end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  Session  had  set  seriously  in  for  the  discussion  of  such 
points.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
see  what  the  lesson  of  the  Channel  Islands  really  does  teach,  and 
whether  any  such  unmistakable  evidence  of  the"  beauty  of  small 
proprietorship,  divisibility  of  inheritance,  and  so  forth,  exists  in 
it  as  is  generally  assumed.  Such  an  investigation  i3  not  likely  to 
throw  any  discredit  on  the  land  system  of  the  Islands,  which  is 
probably  very  well  adapted  to  their  necessities.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  land  is  there  very  much  subdivided,  and  at  the  same 
time  excellently  cultivated.  It  is  certain  that  the  system  of  land 
transfer  and  registration,  as  well  as  that  which  permits  the  creation 
of  small  rent-charges  on  the  laud,  works  very  well.  But  when  we 
are  asked  to  accept  the  smiling  plenty  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  as 
a  result  of  these  institutions,  it  may  perhaps  strike  long-headed 
inquirers  whether  it  may  not  be  well  to  inquire  what  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  before  assuming  that  the  same  cause,  or 
assumed  cause,  will  always  have  the  same  effect,  or  assumed  effect, 
if  set  to  work  elsewhere.  Short  of  Mr.  Parnell's  plans  for  polite 
robbery,  short  of  Mr.  Bright's  vague  and  ill-defined  suggestions, 
there  are  many  arrangements  for  the  instant  and  total  cure  of  Irish 
distress  which  are  based  upon  our  venerable  friend  the  "  magic  of 
property  "  and  the  like.  The  partisans  of  these  arrangements  may 
well  be  asked  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  circumstances 
of  what  has  usually  been  one  of  the  stock  cases  quoted  on  their 
side. 

We  shall  take  Guernsey  for  examination  rather  than  Jersey,  be- 
cause the  former,  though  the  smaller,  is  in  some  respects  the  more 
typical  of  the  two ;  but,  in  truth,  the  arguments  which  apply  to 
one  apply  to  the  other,  with  hardly  any  variation.    In  the  first 
place,  then,  Guernsey  is  an  island  of  a  compact  shape  some  hun- 
dred miles  (in  round  numbers)  distant  from  the  Needles.    Its  size 
is  about  thirty-three  square  miles  ;  its  population  at  the  last  census, 
still  in  round  numbers,  was  thirty  thousand.  But,  when  we  come  to 
look  a  littlecloser,weshallfindthatthese thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  about  two-thirds  that  number  of  acres  are  distributed  in  a  very 
singular  fashion.    More  than  half  of  them  dwell  in  a  town,  the 
town  of  St.  Peter  Port.   Two  or  three  thousand  more  live  in  what 
is  also  called  a  town,  but  is  really  a  large  straggling  village,  St. 
Sampson's,  and  great  part  of  a  third  parish,  St.  Martin's,  is  also 
thickly  dotted  with  houses.     Hence  the  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Guernsey  are  really  an  urban  population.    The  same 
is  the  case  with  Jersey ;  and  as  this  similarity  is  pretty  constant 
there  will  be  need  to  recur  to  it.    Here  at  once  is  a  circumstance 
rather  staggering  to  the  inquirer.     By  a  peasant  proprietary  he 
does  not  usually  mean  dwellers  for  the  most  part  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  town — large,  that  is,  comparatively  speaking.  Again, 
the  island  is,   so  to  speak,  grouped  with  unusual  compact- 
ness round  this  town  or  towns.     They  lie  on  the  centre  of  its 
eastern  shore,  and  such  is  the  conformation  of  the  land  that  hardly 
any  part  of  it  save  one  outlying  portion  is  more  than  five  miles  from 
the  market-place.    Again,  as  every  part  of  the  island  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  town,  so  is  the  town  within  easy  reach  of 
a' much  larger  market.    Potatoes  and  broccoli  which  are  put  on 
board  in  the  afternoon  can  without  any  extraordinary  celerity 
of  despatch  be  sold  in  Covent  Garden  next  morning.  Hence 
all  the  conditions  for  profitable  cultivation  of  those  things 
in  which  the  petite  culture  is  most  profitable  are  here  emi- 
nently present.    But  we  must  look  a  little  closer  even  than  this. 
Of  what  class  are  the  people  who  inhabit  the  town  ?    If  we 
inquire  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  the  class  called  in  French  rentiers,  the  class  which  lives 
on  its  means.    The  pleasant  climate  of  the  island,  its  reputed  and 
partly  real  cheapness  of  provisions,  the  immunity  from  Customs 
duties  and  other  Imperial  taxation,  and  the  presence  of  good 
schools,  besides  certain  peculiarities  of  the  natives — to  be  men- 
tioned further  on — have  attracted  a  number,  varying  of  course, 
but  relatively  very  considerable,  of  moneyed  residents.    Two  or 
three  generations  ago,  moreover,  large  fortunes  were  made  by  the 
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islanders  in  ways  more  or  less  legitimate,  and  these  have  been 
husbanded  and  increased  since  with  a  diligence  worthy  of  Scotch- 
men. Guernseymen  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  have 
served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  Civil  Service,  or  have  tried  the 
colonies,  to  a  very  large  extent  return  home  with  their  half-pay  or 
their  savings.  These,  with  the  strangers  already  mentioned,  create 
a  resident  moneyed  class,  which,  in  proportion  to  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand,  is  unusual  even  in  England,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unheard  of  elsewhere.  For  them  plenty  of  shops  and 
other  commercial  appliances  must  exist,  and  they  require 
numerous  domestic  servants.  At  the  second  town  of  the  island, 
again,  a  flourishing  industrv,  that  of  stoneworking,  exists,  at  which 
many  members  of  a  family  often  work  together,  earning  wages 
which  may  be  called,  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  high.  TI113 
in  its  turn  gives  employment  to  a  small  fleet  of  ships.  But  we  are 
not  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Hitherto  we  have  only  referred 
to  the  exemption  from  taxation.  Taking  the  incidence  of  taxes  at 
il.  i  os.  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  near  enough  to  the 
truth,  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  75,000/.  a 
year  to  Guernsey,  in  return  for  which  nothing  is  given  except  an 
almost  nominal  service  in  the  militia.  But,  though  the  island 
pays  nothing  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  it  receives  from  it  not  a 
little.  A  garrison  of  considerable  strength  is  kept  up,  and 
a  staff  with  several  highly  paid  officials.  Probably  not  less  than 
50,000/.  a  year  comes  into  the  island  from  this  source,  for  which, 
let  it  be  remembered,  no  penny  of  return  or  contribution  has  to  be 
made.  A  vast  sum  has  in  time  past  been  spent  on  fortification  s 
and  military  works,  much  of  which  has  gone  directly  into  the  pockets 
of  theislanders,  besides  indirectly  contributing  (in  theshapeof  roads, 
&c.)  to  their  prosperity.  To  all  this,  which  is  the  gift  of  art,  we 
must  add  yet  other  gifts  of  nature.  The  climate  is  singularly 
clement,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly  favourable  to  moderate 
labour  at  almost  all  times  of  the  year.  Manure  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  rocks,  the  seaweed  being  cut  under  legal  restrictions  and 
costing  nothing.  A  cheap  lean-to  greenhouse  run  up  against  an 
artisan's  cottage  will,  without  artificial  heat,  more  than  pay  his 
rent  with  grapes  or  such-like  produce.  And  lastly,  the  coast 
everywhere  close  to  the  cottage  or  farm  offers  fish  for  the  catching, 
to  eke  out  the  produce  of  the  ground,  besides  the  chances  of  pilot- 
age, coasting  traffic  (which  is  considerable),  and  other  such-like 
gains. 

Now  we  ask  any  intelligent  person  to  put  a  finger  on  one  single 
item  of  this  long  list  which  can  be  said  to  be  even  indirectly  con- 
nected with  land  laws  or  small  properties.  Yet  with  such  advan- 
tages it  is  impossible  for  the  Guernsey  man,  save  by  personal 
misconduct,  not  to  be  prosperous.  He  is  untaxed,  the  trifling 
local  expenditure  is  necessarily  far  lower  than  local  burdens  in 
the  most  favoured  spot  in  England,  and  very  large  sums  of 
money  brought  from  abroad  are  expended  among  the  people, 
creating  abundance  of  well-paid  employment  for  surplus  hands. 
At  least  one  thriving  non-agricultural  industry  supplements 
these.  His  markets  are  close  at  hand,  and  crave  unceasingly 
to  be  supplied  with  the  particular  produce  which  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  make  him  best  able  to  supply.  To  make  the  argu- 
ment still  clearer,  let  us  sketch  what  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  his 
friends  must  do  with  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  if  they 
wish  really  to  put  it  on  equal  terms  with  Guernsey.  For 
every  compact  district  of  seven  miles  by  five,  there  must  be  a 
central  town  of  more  than  half  the  population  of  that 
district.  That  town  must  contain  private  persons  of  means  who 
create  a  demand  for  shops,  for  domestic  labour,  for  labour  of  all 
kinds,  and  pay  for  what  they  want  with  money  drawn  from 
sources  other  than  the  district  itself.  Each  of  these  districts — 
there  will  be  some  six  or  seven  hundred  of  them — must  be  within 
easy  and  cheap  reach  of  a  first-rate  market,  must  possess  some 
little  manufacture,  mining,  or  other  similar  industry,  to  occupy  a 
thousand  or  more  hands,  and  the  sea  to  fill  up  any  deficiencies  of 
food.  It  must  have  a  good  natural  harbour,  a  soil  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  a  climate  where  drought  need  not  be  feared,  but  where 
floods  are  physically  impossible.  Lastly,  absolutely  no  taxes  must 
be  raised  from  it,  and  England  must  spend  instead  at  the  rate  of 
30s.  a  head  of  Imperial  money.  When  this  is  done  the  system  of 
small  holdings  may  be  tried,  and  it  may  be  seen  whether  the 
Irishman  can  rival  the  Channel  Islander.  Does  not  the  mere  ex- 
position of  the  case,  without  more  words,  sufficiently  expose  the 
folly  of  heedlessly  coupling  causes  and  effects  without  looking  to  see 
whether  the  effect  is  not  already  explained  by  another  cause  ?  It 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  no  one  of  the  advantages 
we  have  catalogued  has  anything  to  do  with  the  supposed  panacea. 
Small  holdings  and  free  land,  or  rather  land  subject  to  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  ingeniously  arranged  set  of  "servitudes,"  have  not 
exempted  Guernsey  from  taxation,  nor  endowed  it  with  a  grammar 
school,  with  camellia  trees  growing  freely  in  the  open  air,  with 
endless  granite  quarries  gaping  towards  the  streets  of  London, 
with  sea-wrack  at  the  door  for  gathering,  and  fish  at  the  door  for 
catching.  They  certainly  will  not  endow  the  hills  and  bogs  of 
Connemara  and  the  sullen  plainsthat  rot  around  the  Shannon  with 
any  one  of  these  things.  If,  as  we  have  suggested,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
and  his  friends  could  cut  neat  little  pieces  out  of  Ireland,  dot  them 
about  the  English  Channel,  and  shape  and  finish  them  nicely  to 
pattern,  perhaps  something  might  be  done,  and  the  experiment 
would  be  interesting.  But,  as  it  is,  though  we  certainly  shall  not 
say  that  the  Guernsey  land  system  has  checked  the  prosperity  of 
the_  country,  we  have  made  it  sufficiently  obvious  that  that  pros- 
perity has  other  causes  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  In 
truth,  little  as  it  may  suit  preconceived  notions,  the  tiller  of  the 


ground  is  at  the  present  day  little  more  than  a  player  of  tha 
second  fiddle  in  either  of  the  Channel  Islands.  He  is  a  useful  caterer 
for  the  towns  which  other  cause3  have  created,  and  he  derives  no 
little  prosperity  from  them,  and  from  the  other  sources  of  emolu- 
ment we  have  mentioned.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand — at 
least  in  the  West  and  South — he  is  practically  the  population.  In 
short,  the  cases  are  so  utterly  different  that  to  attempt  to  argue 
from  one  to  the  other  is  impossible.  It  is  even  unnecessary  to 
hint  at  the  contrast  of  temperament  between  the  thrifty  Norman 
peasant  and  the  unthrifty  Celt.  The  distinctions  which  exist  of  a 
character  undeniable  in  point  of  fact,  and  not  likely  to  excite  any 
bad  blood  by  mention,  are  enough  to  expose  the  fallacy. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OX  NONCONFORMITY. 

"]V/jTE.  BRIGHT  is  nothing  if  not  pugnacious,  and  the  allocution 
-JtA  he  delivered  the  other  day  at  the  Union  (Congregational) 
Chapel,  Islington,  by  way  of  preface  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Dale's  course 
of  lectures  on  the  "  Origin  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity,"  forms 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  observed  indeed  in  the  course  of  his 
address  that  his  own  religious  creed,  like  that  of  most  people, 
probably  depended  on  the  accident  of  birth,  but  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediately  adding  that  "  if  Churchmen  had  not  im- 
prisoned his  forefathers  for  many  years  in  Bedford  gaol,"  he  might 
have  been  a  Churchman  himself.  And  he  began  by  assuring  his 
hearers  that  he  had  from  boyhood  gloried  in  being  "  sprung  from 
the  stock  of  the  martyrs  and  sufferers  of  two  centuries  ago,"  and  was 
afraid  his  coreligionists  were  not  always  sufficiently  mindful  of 
their  honourable  descent.  In  short  his  feelings  are  not,  mutatis 
mutandis,  very  unlike  those  of  the  little  clique  of  converts  who 
have  lately  been  agitating  for  the  canonization  of  the  Elizabethan 
martyrs.  Mr.  Bright  may  be  a  Dissenter  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
but  lie  is  "  not  ashamed  of  it,"  and  would  evidently  be  willing  to 
appropriate  the  popular  Dissenting  version  of  a  well-known  hymD, 
with  the  substitution  of  Quaker  for  Baptist : — 

I  bless  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

That  o'er  my  birth  hath  smiled, 
That  I  was  born  of  Baptist  breed 

And  not  a  Churchman's  child. 

He  is  anxious  that  both  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  should 
carefully  study  the  history  of  the  origin  and  course  of  Non- 
conformist opinions,  that  the  former  may  learn  how  much  they 
have  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  latter  how  much  they  have  to 
regret.  Dissent  has  grown  up,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the 
noble  self-sacrifice  of  the  fathers  of  Nonconformity  to  the  claims 
of  truth  and  conscience,  and  on  the  other  through  "  the  unhappy 
and  narrow  policy  "  of  the  Churchmen  who  for  ages  cruelly  and 
vainly  persecuted  them.  The  Dissenters  have  been  "the  great 
advancing  and  reforming  force  in  English  political  life,"  the  great 
pioneers  and  champions  of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty."  Now 
we  have  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  moral  and  political  forces 
which  the  Puritan  element  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  life;  still  less  do  we  desire  to  justify  the 
feelings  of  dread  and  hate  and  contempt  of  Dissent  which  Mr. 
Bright — somewhat  gratuitously  perhaps — is  pleased  to  attribute 
to  the  Church.  No  well-informed  and  reasonable  Churchman 
can  wish  to  deny  that  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century 
did  good  service,  if  not  quite  in  the  way  they  intended,  in 
resisting  the  absolutism  of  the  Stuarts,  or  that  the  "VVesleyans  of 
the  last  century  deserve  credit  for  reviving  a  religious  spirit  in  a 
period  of  spiritual  deadness.  But  these  admissions,  if  we  may 
j  udge  from  his  discourse,  would  by  no  means  satisfy  Mr.  Bright. 
The  burden  of  his  tale  is  that,  ever  since  Nonconformity  began— 
and  that,  as  Mr.  Dale  reminds  us,  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — the  English  Church  has  been  persecuting  Non- 
conformists, though  not  quite  so  badly  as  the  French  Church 
persecuted  Protestants,  while  the  martyrs  and  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake  have  been  testifying  through  evil  report  and  good 
report  to  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least  quite  as  unhistorical  as  that 
which  would  represent  the  Church  as  alwa}  s  ideally  perfect,  while 
all  heretics  and  schismatics  were  simply  wicked  rebels  against  the 
reign  of  holiness  and  truth. 

The  first  remark  that  occurs  to  one  is  that  the  persecuting 
power,  generally  speaking,  was  not  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
religious  body  at  all.  And  so  much  as  this  would  certainly  seem 
to  follow  from  Mr.  Bright's  not  very  polite  description  of  Anglican- 
ism as  "  a  system  of  religion  which  has  been  built  up,  not  on  the 
foundation  laid  down  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  old,  but 
rather  on  a  foundation  laid  lor  political  purposes  by  monarchs  and 
statesmen."  To  whatever  extent  this  may  be  true,  it  goes  to  show — 
what  is  really  in  the  main  the  fact  both  as  to  Etglish  and  French 
intolerance  of  Dissent  from  the  dominant  faith — that  monarchs  and 
statesmen  rather  than  Churchmen  were  the  persecutors,  and  that 
their  motives  were  chiefly  political.  Moreover,  if  there  was  ever 
a  time  to  which  Mr.  Bright's  description  applies,  it  was  notablv 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth— by  far  the  most  Erastian  period  o"f 
English  Church  history — and  that  is  just  the  period  Mr.  Dale 
dwelt  upon,  not  without  some  justice,  to  illustrate  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Puritans.  He  made  indeed  the  odd  remark  that 
the  Queen  "  only  kept  the  peace  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants '  while  she  persecuted  Puritans.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  her  reign  must  be  something  less  than  moderate  if 
he  is  not  aware  that  Elizabeth  «  kept  the  peace  between  Catholics 
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and  Protestants,"  in  just  the  same  v?a,y  as  between  Churchmen 
and  Puritans,  only  by  fining,  imprisoning,  or  executing  those 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established  worship.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics 
was  by  far  the  severer  of  the  two,  partly  from  tbeir  suspected 
complicity  with  foreign  designs  against  the  English  Crown, 
partly  because  the  Queen's  policy  at  first  was  to  conciliate  the 
Puritans  as  far  as  possible,  and  hence  their  leading  men,  like 
Cartwright  and  Travers,  and  many  others  besides,  were  allowed  to 
act  as  preachers  and  beneficed  ministers,  though  without  episcopal 
ordination.  It  was  not  until  their  "discontent,"  as  Mr.  Dale 
terms  it,  took  a  form  which  no  Government  in  that  age  was  likely 
to  tolerate  that  they  were  at  length  put  down.  And  this  leads  us 
to  a  further  observation,  which  Mr.  Bright  has  altogether  lost  sight 
of,  or  rather  which  he  throughout  implicitly  contradicts.  To  his 
mind  "  the  fathers  of  Nonconformity  "  were  martyrs  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  There  was  really  no  principle 
they  more  heartily  detested  or  more  unequivocally  condemned. 
We  will  not  now  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  leading  Reformers, 
like  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  subject  is  aware  that  they  one  and  all  denounced  the 
toleration  of  heresy — that  is,  of  whatever  they  adjudged  to  be 
such — in  language  not  unworthy  of  Torquemada,  and  acted 
consistently  on  their  avowed  convictions  whenever  opportunity 
occurred.  But  Mr.  Bright  may  not  care  to  include  the  Re- 
formers in  his  spiritual  ancestry,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves 
here  to  the  testimony  of  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  with  whom 
he  is  immediately  concerned. 

Now  the  sort  of  language  in  which  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
expressed  their  yearning  for  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  was  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  cited  in  Strype ; 
we  venture  to  italicize  a  few  words.  "  Our  bishops  and  proud, 
popish,  presumptuous,  petty,  pestilent,  and  pernicious  prelates, 
are  usurpers.  They  are  cogging  and  cozening  knaves.  The 
bishops  will  lie  like  dogs,  impudent,  shameless,  wainscoat- 
faced  bishops."  And  again,  "Our  lord  bishops,  as  John  of 
Canterbury  [Whitgift],  with  the  rest  of  such  swinish  rabble,  are 
petty  Anti-christs,  petty  popes,  proud  prelates,  enemies  to  the 
Gospel,  and  most  covetous,  wretched  priests."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  claimants  not  for  toleration  but  for  absolute  and  exclusive 
dominion.  And  they  made  no  secret  of  it.  "  The  Puritan 
preachers  would  have  all  the  remnants  and  relics  of  Anti-christ 
banished  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  so  much  as  a  lord  bishop  (no 
not  bis  Grace  himself),  dumb  minister  (no  not  dumb  John  of 
London  himself),  non-resident,  archdeacon,  abbey-lubber,  or  any 
such  loiterer,  tolerated  in  our  ministry."  Even  John  Milton,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Reformation,  deliberately  consigned  all  the  English 
bishops,  "  after  a  shameful  life  in  this  world,  to  the  darkest  and 
deepest  gulf  of  hell,"  where  he  proceeds  to  depict  their  future 
torments  with  a  minute  and  horrible  particularity  into  which  our 
regard  for  our  readers  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Puritan  aspirations  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  took  an  exceedingly  practical  shape,  which  served  to  illus- 
trate their  true  significance  a  generation  or  two  afterwards.  But 
the  genuine  temper  of  the  early  Nonconformists,  whose  history 
Mr.  Bright  is  so  desirous  that  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  should 
more  thoroughly  master,  may  be  still  better  illustrated  if  we  follow 
them  across  the  Atlantic.  If  there  was  any  set  of  men  who  might  a 
priori  have  been  expected  to  practise  toleration  towards  others, surely 
those  who  had  felt  bound  to  expatriate  themselves  for  conscience 
sake  should  have  been  taught  by  their  antecedents  to  do  so.  Yet 
the  "  pilgrim  fathers,"  when  once  settled  in  New  England,  became 
the  most  ruthless  of  persecutors,  and  that  too — as  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  points  out  in  his  History  of  the  American  Church, — "  years 
after  the  true  doctrine  of  toleration  had  been  carried  out  in  Mary- 
land "  by  Roman  Catholic  settlers,  where  "  all  who  professed  the 
faith  of  Christ  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  as 
long  as  Romanism  was  the  dominant  belief."  In  New  England,  on 
the  contrary,  "  the  Puritan  magistrates  used  without  scruple  the 
very  arms  of  which  at  home  they  had  made  the  loudest  com- 
plaints." And  they  did  this  systematically  and  on  principle. 
"To  say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  is  impious 
ignorance,"  says  one  of  their  great  authorities.  "  Religion  admits 
of  no  eccentricities,"  says  another.  "  For  the  security  of  the  flock," 
says  a  third,  "  we  pen  up  the  wolf."  The  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer-book:  was  rigidly  suppressed,  but  neither  did  Mr.  Bright's 
spiritual  forefathers  find  any  more  merciful  treatment.  "  No  food," 
says  one  of  the  laws,  "  shall  be  allowed  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or 
other  heretic."  A  whole  family  was  expelled  from  the  town  of 
Salem  because  its  head  was  confessedly  "  a  dam-ned  Quaker." 
Anabaptists  wrere  fined  or  "  whipped  unmercifully" ;  absence  from 
"the  ministry  of  the  word  "  was  severely  punished  by  the  very  persons 
who  in  England  had  bitterly  complained  of  being  compelled  to  attend 
their  parish  church.  But "  the  accursed  sect  of  Friends  "  were  the 
most  severely  dealt  with  of  all.  They  were  regarded  as  "  energu- 
nens" — Repossessed  with  devils — and  the  law  ordered  that,"  if  any 
man  turn  Quaker,  he  shall  be  bauished,  and  not  suffered  to  return 
on  i>ain  of  death. ."  And  many  Quakers  were  actually  put  to  death 
for  their  religion  in  New  England,  until  an  order  from  Charles  II. 
brought  this  violence  to  a  close.  We  commend  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  future  students  of  the  "  origin  and  career  "  of 
Nonconformity,  who  will  be  obliged,  we  fear,  it  "  sprung  from  the 
stock  of  the  martyrs,"  to  confess  that  they  are  also  sprung  from  the 
stock  of  the  persecutors. 

Mr.  Bright  quotes  with  approval  a  highly  characteristic  passage 
from  Macaulay — not  perhaps  the  most  unimpeachable  witness  on  | 


such  a  question— to  the  effect  that  "  it  is  unquestionable,  and  a 
most  instructive  fact,  that  the  years  during  which  the  political 
power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  at  the  zenith  were  precisely 
the  years  during  which  national  virtue  was  at  the  lowest 
point."  The  reference  of  course  is  to  the  era  of  the  Restoration, 
and,  considering  the  abundant  and  obvious  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  general  demoralization  of  that  age,  quite  apart  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Caroline  bishops,  the  implied  argument  of  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc  will  probably  appear  to  those  who  approach  the  subject 
from  a  somewhat  less  onesided  point  of  view  than  Lord  Macaulay 
or  Mr.  Bright,  closely  akin  to  the  typical  fallacy  of  the  old  logic 
books,  Cometa  fulsit,  helium  erit.  At  the  period  on  which  Mr. 
Dale  especially  dwelt  the  influence  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was 
not  at  its  zenith  but  at  its  nadir,  as  well  from  the  dominant 
Erastianism  of  the  time  as  from  the  indifferent  character  of  too 
many  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops,  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  calls  atten- 
tion, but  which  was  of  course  chiefly  the  fault  of  those  who  ap- 
pointed them.  It  was  a  time  when  the  Queen  was  in  the  habit 
of  treating  her  "proud  prelates,"  whom  she  was  fond  of  assuring 
that  she  could  "  frock  o  r  unfrock  "  them  at  her  pleasure,  in  a  way 
in  which  no  footman  would  in  this  day  endure  to  be  treated  by 
his  master.  Yet  we  fear,  if  contemporary  authorities  are  to  be 
trusted,  "  national  virtue  "  was  not  then  at  a  much  higher  point, 
in  spite  of  the  impotence  of  the  hierarchy,  than  at  the  later  period 
when  their  increased  influence — which  was  partly  due  to  their 
own  much  higher  character— worked  so  disastrously,  according  to 
Macaulay,  on  the  morals  of  the  nation.  And  the  persecution  of 
the  Puritans  was  at  least  as  severe  under  Elizabeth  as  under  Charles 
II.  Nor  does  Mr.  Bright  seem  to  us  happier  in  his  estimate  of  the 
present  than  of  the  past  relations  of  Churchmen  to  Dissenters. 
He  is  unable  to  conceive  "  why  the  Church  should  so  dread,  and 
hate,  and  despise  Dissent,"  which  entertains,  we  are  left  to  in- 
fer, none  but  the  most  amicable  sentiments  towards  the  Church. 
But  the  only  detailed  evidence  he  adduces  of  this  hatred  and 
contempt  does  not  strike  us  as  very  convincing.  It  seems  that 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  met  a  clergyman  from  Warwickshire, 
who  professed  to  be  very  liberal  towards  Dissenters,  but,  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  occasionally  attend  the  Dissenting  chapel  in 
his  parish,  "  he  fell  back  upon  what  he  called  his  Orders,  his 
Apostolical  Succession  " — a  statement  received  with  cheers  and 
laughter  by  the  audience.  The  joke  is,  however,  scarcely  obvious. 
Mr.  Bright,  as  a  Quaker,  naturally  looks  upon  orders,  and  sacra- 
ments, and  Apostolical  Succession  as  all  moonshine,  and  nobody 
challenges  his  right  to  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  why 
should  not  the  Warwickshire  clergyman  have  an  equal  right  to  his 
opinion,  which  happens  also  to  accord  with  the  teaching  of  his 
Church  and  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
world  ?  Or  why  should  it  be  thought  a  conclusive  proof  of  his 
narrow  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Dissent  that,  after  preaching  to  his 
parishioners  in  the  morning,  he  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
go  and  hear  the  not  perhaps  very  savoury  truths  which  his 
dear  Dissenting  brother  of  Little  Bethel  may  be  desirous  of 
impressing  upon  him  in  the  evening?  The  position  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  another  ques- 
tion, on  which  we  have  no  room  to  enter  here,  and  moreover 
it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  question  between  Church  and 
Dissent.  There  are  Churchmen  who  agree  with  Mr.  Bright  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Bishops  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  spiritual  work,  and  there  are  countries  where  the 
chief  official  representatives  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  Churches 
sit  side  by  side  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature.  But  as 
the  mere  name  of  Bishops  appears  to  produce  on  Mr.  Bright  very 
much  the  same  impression  as  the  sight  of  a  red  rag  on  a  bull,  it 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  both  for  them  and  for  himself  that  he  is,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  "  a  product  of  Nonconformity,"  and  need  not 
therefore  be  brought  into  too  close  contact  with  the  disturbing 
spectacle  of  lawn  sleeves.  However  deplorable  it  may  be  that 
"  the  people  of  this  country  are  parted  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,"  it  is  surely  as  well,  if  they  cannot 
unite,  to  let  them  agree  to  differ.  That  end  will  hardly  be  pro- 
moted by  urging  on  Dissenters  with  varied  and  elaborate  emphasis 
that,  whenever  they  choose  to  trail  their  coat-tails,  the  Church  may 
be  trusted  to  tread  upon  them. 


BURGLARS  IN  COUNTRY  PLACES. 

AMONG  the  public  benefactors  who  relieve  the  tedium  of 
country  life  burglars  may  surely  claim  a  prominent  position. 
When  there  has  been  no  contested  election,  or  colliery  accident,  or 
run  upon  a  bank  in  a  rural  district  for  some  years,  the  inhabitants 
naturally  feel  a  want,  and  that  want  is  well  supplied  by  a  burglar 
panic.  Many  ladies  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  robbers ;  but, 
although  reports  of  recent  burglaries  increase  their  fears,  they  afford 
them  a  large  amount  of  satisfaction.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  them  to 
feel  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  they  have  looked  under  their 
beds  for  so  many  years  and  disturbed  their  husbands  so  often  when 
they  fancied  that  they  heard  that  vague  but  terrible  horror,  "  a 
noise."  The  laugh  is  now  turned  against  the  unbelieving  male  sex 
who  formerly  scouted  the  very  idea  of  the  much-dreaded  robbers. 
During  a  robber  panic  the  female  element  is  decidedly  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  the  defeated  sceptics  are  obliged  to  eat  humble  pie 
and  buy  revolvers  at  their  gunsmiths.  Above  all,  the  hitherto 
unheeded  victims  of  chronic  terror  have  the  intense  gratification 
of  saying  to  their  husbands  and  brothers  "  I  told  you  so." 
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In  the  depth  of  winter  some  country  gentleman  finds  on 
returning  home  after  a  month's  absence  that  mysterious  foot- 
marks had  been  noticed  in  one  of  the  rooms.  His  sagacious 
butler  had  allowed  a  week  to  elapse  before  communicating 
with  the  police  upon  the  subject,  and  after  another  day  or  two 
one  of  the  rural  constabulary  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  house  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  Over  a  friendly  glass  of  beer  in  the  pantry, 
the  officer  of  justice  had  asked  the  butler  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  functionary  had  attributed  the  appearance  of  the 
footmarks  either  directly  or"  indirectly  to  "  them  servant  women," 
of  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  detestation.  Finishing  his 
second  f  half  pint,"  the  policeman  observed  that  he  thought  so  too. 
Causa  Jinita  est.  The  master,  however,  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  affair ;  and  after  due  examination  of  the  case  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  burglary 
having  been  attempted,  and  only  frustrated  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  intending  thieves.  But  this  opinion  is  to  little  purpose.  The 
matter  has  been  already  settled  in  the  pantry,  and  the  police  and 
the  servants  treat  the  views  of  the  master  with  scorn.  The  super- 
intendent assures  him  that  the  supposed  robbers  can  only  have  been 
"  followers,"  and  pooh-poohs  the  whole  affair.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, news  comes  of  a  serious  robbery  of  plate  in  a  neighbouring  rec- 
tory, and  then  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed.  The  local 
papers  announce  the  H  Daring  Robbery,"  and  there  is  terror  among 
ladies  and  servants.  Before  people  have  had  time  to  get  over 
their  first  alarm,  another  burglary  is  reported  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  house  twenty  miles  off,  and  ■  then  another  attempt 
is' heard  of  at  a  place  close  at  hand.  A  regular  panic  now  sets 
in.  People  talk  about  little  else  but  the  burglars,  and  even  men 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  danger.  Paterfamilias  proceeds  to  put  his  house 
into  a  state  of  defence.  He  buys  bells  for  his  shutters,  and  revolvers 
for  himself  and  his  men-servants.  He  makes  all  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments with  strings  and  wires  which  shall  indicate  the  arrival  of 
any  nocturnal  intruder.  Truckle-beds  are  made  up  for  the  men  in 
studies  and  libraries,  and  alarums  are  connected  with  door-handles. 
Gamekeepers  and  gamewatchers  are  told  off  for  outpost  duty, 
gardeners  are  placed  as  sentinels  during  the  dinner  hour — a  pro- 
verbially dangerous  time — and  terriers,  pugs,  and  poodles  are  car- 
ried off  to  bedrooms  as  protections  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  household.  The  gunsmith  does  a  brisk  trade  in  pistols,  and 
the  ironmonger  displays  a  tempting  thief-proof  safe  in  his  doorway. 
The  wildest  rumours  are  spread  abroad  of  robberies  which  have 
never  taken  place,  of  deadly  encounters  which  have  never  occurred, 
and  of  wholesale  captures  of  burglars  who  are  still  at  large.  There 
are  other  stories  in  circulation  which  are  more  veracious.  A 
servant  who  had  been  posted  in  a  downstairs  apartment  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun  was  disturbed  in  his  midnight  slumbers  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps.  Hushing  to  his  window,  which  he  opened, 
he  observed  a  figure  standing  between  two  bushes  at  a  few  yards' 
distance.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  servant ;  and  receiving  no 
answer,  added,  "  If  you  don't  speak  I'll  fire."  In  a  few  moments 
he  discharged  his  gun  at  the  legs  of  the  figure,  and  when  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away  and  the  male  portion  of  the  household 
had  rushed  to  the  rescue  clothed  in  night  attire  and  armed  with 
firearms  and  clubs,  it  was  discovered  that  the  faithful  guardian  had 
shot  a  favourite  pony  in  the  legs.  One  gentleman  had  surrounded 
his  house  with  wires  which  were  tightened  at  a  certain  hour  every 
evening  and  connected  with  spring  guns.  Contented  with  his  security 
and  oblivious  of  his  ingenious  defensive  contrivances,  he  one  night 
went  out  to  see  whether  it  was  freezing,  and  while  pacing  about 
near  his  door  he  touched  one  of  the  treacherous  wires,  when 
there  was  instantaneously  a  terrific  explosion  close  to  his  ear,  and 
before  he  had  fairly  recovered  from  the  surprise,  he  narrowly 
escaped  receiving  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  from  a  servant  who 
had  hurried  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the  noise.  Another  gentleman 
who  had  taken  no  special  precautions  against  thieves,  on  getting 
into  bed,  distinctly  heard  a  steady  filing  going  on  in  a  room  below. 
The  stories  of  recent  burglaries  immediately  Hashed  across  his 
mind  in  their  most  ghastly  form.  Lacking  a  better  weapon,  he 
thrust  the  poker  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  while  he 
bedecked  himself  in  slippers,  evening  trousers,  and  a  long  dressing- 
gown  of  Oriental  fabric.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  he  perceived 
a  faint  glimmer  from  the  room  beneath,  and  the  filing  was  more 
distinct  than  ever.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  he  sallied 
forth  to  the  fray,  bed-candle  in  one  hand  and  red-hot  poker  in  the 
other.  On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  suspected  room  he  could 
see  the  reflection  of  a  light  beneath  the  door,  and  on  trying  the 
handle  found  it  locked  on  the  inside.  The  filing,  which  had 
been  proceeding  very  briskly  as  he  reached  the  door,  now  ceased 
altogether.  There  was  an  awful  pause  of  a  moment's  duration, 
after  which,  with  true  British  pluck,  he  burst  the  door  open  with 
two  mighty  kicks — to  find  his  butler  sitting  in  his  pantry  engaged 
in  decorative  wood-carving.  As  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  valu- 
able servant  thought  that  what  a  recent  writer  calls  "  the  devil 
of  Scripture  "  had  come  for  him,  when  the  gorgeously  dressed 
figure  of  his  master  brandishing  his  fiery  wand  burst  with  a  crash 
into  his  chamber. 

There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  a  burglar-panic  which  is  far 
from  comic.  "When,  after  an  hour's  peaceful  sleep,  one  is  dis- 
turbed by  one's  wife,  one's  troubles  begin.  We  ask  what  she  is 
doing.  "Listening"  is  her  reply.  The  suggestion  that  she 
should  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  is  snubbed  by  an  authoritative 
but  alarming  "  Hush."  Nature  asserts  itself  and  we  again  doze, 
to  be  immediately  awakened  by  the  words,  "  1  am  quite  sure  I 
heard  a  noise."  We  oiler  to  get  up  and  take  a  walk  through  the 
house  to  see  if  any  thieves  are  in  it.    "  Oh,  no,  for  goodness'  sake 


don't  do  that,"  is  the  reply.  Of  course  one  gets  a  refreshing 
night's  rest  after  this  little  episode.  On  another  night,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  one  of  the  dogs  is  heard  to  bark.  We  look  round, 
and  finding  all  quiet,  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  he  must  have 
heard  the  gamekeeper  walking  round  the  house,  or  that,  if  some 
thieves  had  come  with  burglarious  designs,  they  have  been  certainly 
frightened  away  by  his  barking.  His  furious  noise  gradually  sub- 
sides into  occasional  melancholy  "  yaps,"  until,  after  a  dismal  howl 
or  two,  he  becomes  silent.  At  last  we  drop  off  to  sleep,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  we  are  once  more  disturbed  with,  "  My  dear,  there  is 
that  dog  again."  On  one  occasion  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
noise  had  been  really  heard,  and  we  had  been  allowed  to  venture 
forth  with  plenary  powers.  After  examining  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  we  had  taken  a  dark  lantern,  and  had  sallied  forth  and  made 
a  tour  of  the  outside  of  the  building.  After  a  fruitless  search  fur 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  we  had  returned  to  our  room,  and  had  just 
settled  down  again  with  a  satisfactory  sense  of  our  virtuous  and 
gallant  conduct,  when  we  were  aroused  by  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  front  door  and  jingling  of  the  hall  bell.  On  going  down- 
stairs— we  may  observe  that  not  one  of  the  servants  heard  the 
deafening  noise — we  found  two  officious  policemen  at  the  porch, 
who  had  come  with  the  valuable  information  that  they  had  lately 
seen  a  man  with  a  dark  lantern  walk  round  the  house  and  enter  it. 

We  must  say  a  word  about  the  houses  which  the  burglars 
enter.  A  house  is  well  furnished  with  men  and  revolvers, 
double-barrelled  guns,  and  alarums.  After  a  particularly  comfort- 
able and  quiet  night  it  is  discovered  by  the  housemaids  when  they 
go  downstairs  in  the  morning  that  it  has  been  broken  into.  A 
piece  had  been  cut  out  of  a  plate-glass  window  and  the  catch 
quietly  opened.  The  shutters  had  offered  but  little  resistance.  All 
the  drawers  in  the  room  were  lying  open.  The  silver  tops  had 
been  removed  from  some  inkstands,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  had 
disappeared.  The  door  of  the  room  first  entered  had  been  locked 
on  the  outer  side  ;  but  a  neat  square  hole  had  been  cut  in  the  panel 
by  means  of  a  large  gimlet  and  a  sharp  knife,  and  through  this 
hole  some  person  unknown  had  quietly  slipped  his  hand  and 
turned  the  key.  Then  the  other  rooms  downstairs  have  been 
searched,  and  some  few  things  have  been  stolen ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  little  of  value  has  been  taken.  The  thieves  have  unac- 
countably missed  things  which  would  have  proved  rich  booty. 
They  have  opened  drawers  in  which  were  bags  or  purses  of 
money  without  noticing  them  ;  they  have  walked  oft'  with  plated 
goods  which  they  evidently  imagined  to  be  silver,  and  have  left 
massive  silver  ornaments  which  they  probably  considered  too  large 
to  be  real.  Altogether,  having  one's  house  broken  into,  consider- 
ing the  risks  run,  seems  oftener  than  not  to  be  a  comparatively 
harmless  affair. 

One  day  the  exciting  news  is  spread  abroad  that  a  burglar  has 
been  caught.  Almost  accidentally  the  poor  man  has  fallen  within 
the  clutches  of  the  police.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  luck  rather  than 
cunning,  but  by  some  means  or  other  he  has  tumbled  into  their 
hands,  and  is  in  the  lock-up.  There  is  immense  delight  and 
excitement  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  thing 
is  as  good  as  a  Cetewayo-hunt.  The  whole  population  crowd 
the  square  to  catch  a  .glimpse  of  the  malefactor  as  he  is  taken 
from  the  lock-up  to  the  police-court.  Ladies  sit  on  the  bench 
to  feast  their  eyes  with  gazing  on  the  cause  of  their  bad  nights. 
The  biggest  policeman  in  the  local  force  stands  behind  the  culprit 
in  the  dock.  An  ordinary  screw-driver,  some  large  gimlets,  and  a 
chisel  that  were  found  upon  him  are,,  examined  with  as  much 
interest  as  if  they  were  antiquities  from  Mitylene  or  the  jade  tools 
of  our  Aryan  forefathers.  In  the  prison  the  burglar  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  inflicting  a  little  chaff"  upon  the  country  con- 
stables, a  force  for  which  he  entertains  a  supreme  contempt.  It  is 
a  satisfaction  to  him  to  feel  that  his  capture  was  owing  to  a 
mere  accident,  or  possibly  to  the  over-developed  art  of  photo- 
graphy, and  not  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  police  or  to  any 
careless  or  slovenly  workmanship  on  his  part.  He  is  pardonably 
proud  of  his  skill  in  his  craft,  and  even  when  standing  in  the 
dock  feels  himself  to  be  a  hero.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that 
the  leading  journals  will  give  him  a  certain  back-handed  praise  in 
describing  his  misdeeds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  glories  of  The 
Police  News,  and  in  his  penal  servitude  he  will  reflect  with 
pleasure  upon  his  notoriety. 

After  the  climax  of  the  capture  of  the  burglar,  the  panic  sub- 
sides with  wonderful  rapidity,  although  the  rest  of  the  gang  are 
still  at  large.  Revolvers  are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  servants 
take  little  more  trouble  than  before  about  fastening  window 
or  shutter  catches,  and  ladies  abstain  (till  the  next  time)  from 
hearing  noises  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 


WASTE  OF  JUDICIAL  POWER. 

MISAPPLICATION  and  waste  of  power  is  always  a  thing  to 
be  deplored,  especially  when  the  power  misapplied  and  wasted 
in  one  direction  is  urgently  needed  in  another.  The  general  who, 
having  twenty  thousand  men  wherewith  to  meet  two  hostile 
forces  of  nineteen  thousand  and  one  thousand  respectively,  should 
confront  the  larger  force  with  only  one  thousand  men  and 
despatch  the  residue  against  the  enemy's  smaller  body,  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  madman ;  while  a  contractor  who  set  five 
hundred  men  to  do  the  work  of  ten,  and  ten  to  do  the  work  of  five 
hundred,  would  not  be  likely  to  make  his  fortune.  Such,  however, 
are  practically  the  tactics  adopted  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
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action  of  judicial  business.  Thereare  eighteen  judges  on  the  bench 
■whose  office  is  to  try  Common  Law  and  criminal  cases,  iifteen  of 
these  being;  judges,  so  to  speak,  of  first  instance,  and  three  members 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  When  all  these  eighteen  judges  are  at  work 
in  town,  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  keep  pace  with  the 
business  assigned  to  them.  They  have  to  provide  for  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  three  Divisional  Courts,  nisi  prius  trials  in  London  and 
"Westminster,  Judges'  Chambers,  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  six  hundred  causes  for  trial  at 
Westminster  alone,  besides  arrears  at  Guildhall,  in  the  Divisional 
Courts,  and  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  pressing  need,  the  metropolis  is  wellnigh  denuded  of  Common 
Law  judges.  Fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  are  away,  one  is  ill, 
and  three  alone  are  left  to  do  what  they  can  against  the  ever- 
accumulating  mass  of  London  business.  Of  course  they  can  do 
little  or  nothing.  One  sits  steadily  at  Chambers,  the  other  two 
constitute  an  occasional  Divisional  Court,  or  nibble  at  the  cause 
list ;  while  of  these  three,  two  have  been  lately  requisitioned  to 
conduct  the  Surrey  Assizes,  leaving  for  the  time  being  one  solitary 
judge  to  represent  the  whole  Common  Law  staff  at  head-quarters. 
Such  is  the  dearth  of  judges  that  an  unlucky  suitor  who  desired 
the  other  day  to  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  judge  at  Cham- 
bers in  a  matter  requiring  speedy  determination  was  fain  to  betake 
himself  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  as  being  the  nearest 
thing  he  could  lind  to  a  Divisional  Court  of  Common  Law,  where 
of  course  he  met  with  the  answer  that  the  Court  could  do  nothing ' 
for  him.  Here  was  an  absolute  miscarriage  of  justice — an  appeal 
given  by  the  law,  and  yet  practically  unattainable.  The  point  in 
the  particular  case  was,  if  we  remember  right,  an  application  for 
a  prohibition  to  a  County  Court,  and,  considering  how  exceedingly 
well  County  Court  judges,  as  a  rule,  know  and  do  their  work, 
probably  no  substantial  harm  was  done :  but  the  question  might 
Lave  been  one  of  "  discovery  "  or  some  other  of  those  intermediate 
proceedings  which  so  often  predetermine  the  fate  of  a  cause. 

So  far  at  least  as  Common  Law  business  is  concerned,  London  is 
■worse  off  now  than  in  the  Long  Vacation,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
but  one  judge  at  Chambers,  and  a  great  deal  more  for  him  to  do 
than  could  possibly  arise  between  August  and  October,  while  the 
chance  of  appealing  within  a  given  time  from  a  decision  of  that 
judge  when  it  is  obtained  depends,  as  shown  in  the  above 
instance,  upon  the  assembling  of  a  Divisional  Court  pretty  nearly 
as  uncertain  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  meet  in  the  Long- 
Vacation.  Moreover,  there  are  the  feelings  of  the  suitors  in 
London  and  Westminster  to  be  considered.  In  the  six  hundred 
causes  at  Westminster  alone  there  must  be  at  least  six  hundred 
people  who  are  either  being  kept  out  of  their  rights  or  havo 
unfounded  actions  hanging  over  their  heads,  according  as  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  is  in  the  right— a  not  inconsiderable  item 
of  human  inconvenience  which  ought  to  cnrry  some  weight;  and, 
imfortunately,  the  two  judges  who  might  have  done  something, 
however  small,  towards  alleviating  this  block,  both  found  them- 
selves at  the  outset  involved  in  well-nigh  interminable  cases,  which 
occupied  many  days  and  prevented  any  appreciable  impression 
being  made  on  the  list.  Where  is  the  golden  promise  of  the 
Judicature  Acts  as  to  continuous  sittings  in  London  and  West- 
minster ?  Gog  and  Magog  are  the  sole  tenants,  for  aught  lawyers 
know,  of  Guildhall,  and  day  after  day  the  law  notices  for  West- 
minster consist  of  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  ominous  announce- 
ment, "  The  Court  will  not  sit  in  banc  to-day/  "  There  will  be  no 
nisi  prius  sitting  of  the  Court  to-day." 

Of  course,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  absent  judges 
•were  well  employed  elsewhere,  there  would  be  no  fair  ground 
for  complaint,  and  Londoners  would  have  to  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience  they  suffer ;  but  the  assize  reports  go  very  far  to 
prove  that  a  waste  and  misapplication  of  force  is  taking  place 
which  is  but  slightly  exaggerated  by  the  imaginary  illustrations 
we  adduced  at  the  outset  of  this  article.  The  eighteen  absent 
judges  were  despatched  a  month  or  so  ago  on  the  full  winter 
circuit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  assize  town  in  each  county  of  England 
and  Wales  has  to  be  visited  by  one,  or,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  two  judges,  for  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  found 
there,  and  such  causes  as  may  be  entered  there.  To  receive  these 
judges  with  due  honour  as  Her  Majesty's  representatives,  the 
whole  array  of  high  sheriff,  undersheriffs,  chaplain,  trumpeters, 
state  carriage  and  horses,  coachmen  and  footmen,  has  to  be  in 
readiness  at  each  assize  town,  and  fitting  lodgings  must  be  pre- 
pared for  them  under  pains  and  penalties.  Each  judge  has, 
for  his  part,  to  transport  his  personal  staff  with  him,  while 
the  nation,  at  a  cost  of  75Z.,  considerately  supplies  him  with  a 
marshal  to  bear  him  company.  '  Now  the  least  that  could  be  ex- 
pected is  that  these  elaborate  preparations  should  not  be  wasted, 
that  this  complicated  machinery  should  not  be  set  to  grind  wind. 
Yet,  at  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  assize  towns  this  circuit,  this 
has  practically  been  the  case.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  possibility 
of  ascertaining,  at  the  time  the  circuits  are  fixed,  what  amount  of 
business  is  likely  to  present  itself  at  each  place  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  that  persons  will  commit  crimes  or  institute 
actions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  employment  to  Her 
Majesty's  judges  of  assize.  Anyhow,  the  assize  reports  present  a 
lamentable  series  of  covers,  so  to  speak,  drawn  blank,  or  nearly  so. 
To  cull  but  a  few  from  the  numerous  instances ;  at  Aylesbury 
there  were  no  causes,  and  only  two  prisoners  ;  at  Bodmin  the  whole 
business,  civil  and  criminal,  was  over  by  half-past  four  the  first 
day ;  at  Huntingdon  there  was  one  cause,  and  one  criminal 
charge  in  which  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill;  Nottingham 
iillbrded  two  criminal  cases  only ;   at  Oakham  and  Welshpool 


there  was  nothing  whatever  for  the  judges  to  do  ;  while  in 
many  other  places  one  or  more  days  had  to  be  passed  by  one  or 
both  of  the  judges  in  enforced  idleness.  The  culminating  absurdity 
was  reached  at  Beaumaris.  There  was  only  one  prisoner  to  be 
tried  there,  for  a  trifling  offence,  and  he  was  by  chance  imprisoned 
at  Carnarvon,  where  the  assizes  had  just  concluded.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  however,  but  that  the  judge,  with  all  his  following, 
should  cross  the  Straits,  taking  the  solitary  culprit  with  him,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Anglesey  high  sheriff,  grand  and  'petty 
jury,  hold  a  solemn  court  at  Beaumaris  for  the  trial  of  this  one 
man. 

Judges  are,  as  a  rule,  a  long-suffering  body,  and  consider 
themselves  bound  in   ordinary  circumstances  to  do  as  they 
are  told,  and   to   carry  out  their  instructions  without  ques- 
stioning  the  wisdom  of  those  instructions.     But  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  to  have  to  go  through  the  solemn 
farce  of  opening  the  Commission  at  Oakham   on  the  occasion 
above_  referred  to,  and  the  righteous  soul  of  that  most  con- 
scientious judge  was  vexed  at  the  absurdity  of  his  own  position, 
and  the  anomaly  of  his  being  where  he  was  not  wanted  instead  of 
where  he  was  wanted;  so  that,  having  nothing  else  for  him- 
self or  the  Grand  Jury  to  do,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing to  them  his  views  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  As 
his  remarks  have  already  been  before  the  public,  there  is  no 
need  to  recapitulate  them  at  length.    In  substance  they  were  to 
the  following  effect.    Up  to  1876  there  were  two  annual  circuits, 
one  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  the  summer,  at  which  civil  and 
criminal  business  was  transacted  at  every  assize  town  throughout 
England  and  Wales.    A  winter  circuit  also  existed  almost  ex- 
clusively for  criminal  cases,  which  was  only  held  in  counties  where 
there  were  a  sufficiency  of  prisoners  to  make  it  worth  while.  This 
was  found  to  weigh  heavily  upon  persons  ill-advised  enough  to 
commit  serious  offences  in  unimportant  counties,  inasmuch  as,  to  use 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  own  illustration,  a  man  charged  in  August 
with  committing  murder  in  Rutland  might  have  to  lie  in  gaol  till 
the  following  March,  though  he  might  be  ultimately  acquitted. 
To  remedy  this  grievance  an  Act  was  passed  in  1S76  empowering 
the  Crown  to  take  steps  to  amalgamate  counties  into  assize-centres- 
for  the  purpose  of  the  winter  assizes.    By  reason  of  the  economy 
thus  attained  the  Legislature  saw  its  way  to  affording  another 
criminal  assize  in  the  autumn,  and  in  1877  an  Act  was  passed 
authorizing  a  similar  grouping  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.    Finally,  in  1S79,  another  Act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  same  amalgamation  at  the  spring  circuit,  provided  that  in 
any  case  assizes  should  be  held  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  On 
account  of  this  proviso  and  on  account  of  the  above-enumerated 
Acts  applying  only  to  criminal  business,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  consolidate  the  assizes  on  the  spring  and  autumn  circuits, 
and  retain  them  in  their  original  form  for  the  summer  and 
winter  circuits.    The  experience,  however,  of  the  present  winter 
circuit  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  some  further  remodelling 
of  the  system.    Mr.  Justice  Stephen  suggests  a  remedy.  "  Apply,1' 
he  says,  "to  all  the  circuits,  and  to  both  civil  and  criminal  busi- 
ness, the  principle  of  the  Winter  Assize  Acts."     He  pointed 
out  how  a  short  Act  embodying  this  principle  would  rid  the 
Statute  book  of  three  superfluous  Acts,  and  at  least  tend  to- 
obviate  such  anomalies  as  maiden  assizes.    If  a  tendency  in  the 
opposite  direction  developed  itself,  and  the  agglomerated  criminal 
business  of  several  adjacent  counties  assumed  inconvenient  pro- 
portions, the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  a  rectification  of  the 
present  somewhat  unscientific  frontier  of  the  respective  jurisdictions 
of  assizes  and  sessions,  which  should  reduce  the  work  allotted  ex- 
clusively to  the  former  tribunals.    We  do  not  altogether  advocate 
any  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  sessions  as  at  present  constituted. 
The  existing  list  of  offences  triable  at  sessions  contains  quite  as  many 
serious  offences  as  it  .appears  wise  to  submit  to  the  adjudication  of 
bodies,  many  of  which  do  not  include  a  single  member  possessed  of 
special  legal  training.    But,  as  we  have  said,  the  classification  of 
offences  into  those  triable  at  sessions  and  those  not  so  triable  is 
arbitrary,  and  very  possibly  are-classification  might  be  accomplished, 
which,  together  with  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  holding  the 
sessions  immediately  before  the  assizes,  would  keep  within  reason- 
able limits  the  criminal  work  to  be  got  through  on  circuit.  With 
regard  to  the  civil  business,  the  statistics  of  the  present  circuit 
would  seem  to  afford  a  reasonable  expectation  that,  even  lumping 
two  or  three  counties  together,  the  judges  would  be  competent  to 
cope  with  any  number  of  causes  likely  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
especially  if,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  appears  to  suggest,  civil 
business  were  to  be  taken  at  all  assizes,  so  as  to  avoid  accumula- 
tion.   Moreover,  civil  business  on  circuit  frequently  includes 
causes  which  have  no  earthly  connexion  with  the  county  in  which 
the  .assize  is  held,  the  venue  being  laid  in   that  particular 
county  for  the  convenience  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  both  parties. 
Judges  frequently  complain  of  this  abuse  of  the  circuit  system  as  a 
hardship  upon  county  jurors,  who  have  to  sit  and  hear  cases  not 
legitimately  within  their  duties  ;  and  a  reformation  in  this  respect 
would  effect  a  saving  of  time  on  circuit,  while  redressing  a  wrong 
of  which  county  jurors  are  justly  intolerant.    Then  the  continu- 
ally advancing  jurisdiction  of  County  Courts  has  cut  largely  into 
the  materials  of  assize  causes,  and  from  all  accounts  is  likely  to  do 
so  still  further.    Finally,  the  facilities  of  railway  travelling  are 
such  that  after  all  it  is  not  such  a  very  great  hardship  if  suitors 
are  gradually  brought  to  look  to  London  as  the  main  seat  of  justice. 
Save  for  the  Palatine  Courts,  all  Chancery  cases  have  to  be  tried  in 
London,  and  though  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and  Common 
Law  trials,  inasmuch  as  the  attendance  of  the  parties  and  their 
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•witnesses  is  not  so  invariably  required  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter, 
the  difference  is  not  now  one  of  so  vital  importance  as  in  the  days 
•when  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
expense  and  risk.  If  fewer  judges  had  to  be  told  off  for  circuit 
duty,  and  if  those  judges  were  enabled  to  get  through  their  work 
without  waste  of  time,  there  would  be  more  left  to  get  through  the 
cause  lists  in  town,  and  the  main  source  of  expense  to  country 
suitors  who  bring  their  cases  to  London— namely,  the  maintenance 
of  themselves  and  their  witnesses  while  waiting  for  the  cause  to  be 
reached— would  be  to  a  very  great  extent  avoided.  At  any  rate  the 
experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  seems  worth  trying, 
if  only  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  absurdities  as  have  taken 
place  this  circuit,  and  which  must  tend  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  into  ridicule.  The  proposed  Act  might  be  worked, 
like  the  existing  ones,  by  means  of  Orders  in  Council,  which  could 
be  issued  for  specified  periods  only,  and  thus,  if  the  experiment 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  old  method  could  be  reverted  to  without 
the  necessity  of  fresh  resort  to  Parliament. 


ST.  JOHN  OF  RYLO. 
ii. 

THE  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  warlike  Simeon,  son  of  Boris, 
the  first  Christian  among  Bulgarian  nionarchs,  that  St.  John, 
afterwards  named  of  Rylo,  but  born  of  village  parents  on  the 
plain  of  Sofia,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  priestly  life  which  he  had  alreadj'  embraced,  betook  him- 
self in  quest  of  higher  things  to  a  life  of  absolute  seclusion  and 
uninterrupted  prayer  in  the  mountains.  The  exposed  and  easily 
ascended  slopes  of  Yitos — too  near,  also,  it  might  be,  to  his  native 
hamlet  of  Skrino — not  affording  the  retreat  he  desired,  the  future 
saint  sought  and  found  a  securer  concealment  among  the  crags  and 
forests  of  Rylo ;  and  there  in  a  cave,  not  far  distant  from 
where  the  monastery  now  stands,  he  passed  twenty  years,  his 
existence  unknown  to  all  except  to  a  pious  shepherd  who  sup- 
plied him  with  his  daily  bread  through  a  rift  in  the  cavern 
roof.  The  grotto  has  since  been  changed  into  a  chapel,  where 
a  monk,  who  lives  ensconced  in  the  rock  close  by,  officiates ;  pil- 
grims often  visit  the  spot,  and  revere  the  stone-hewn  sarcophagus 
in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  resting 
place  after  death.  Quitting  the  cave,  for  whatever  reason,  St. 
John  next  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  hollow  tree  ;  this,  too,  after  a 
time,  he  left,  and  passed  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  on  the 
summit  of  the  precipitous  rock  that  overhangs  the  monastery  of 
his  name.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  lame  of  his  sanctity, 
amply  attested  by  the  customary  miracles  of  hagiographic  legend, 
spread  far  and  wide,  till  it  attracted  the  Czar  Peter  himself,  son 
of  Simeon,  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person.  Not  long  after,  in  the 
year  946,  he  died,  having,  in  spite  or  in  consequence  of  his 
austerities,  attained  seventy  years  of  age,  and  eclipsed  every 
ascetic  competitor — and  of  such  there  were  many  during  the  first 
fervours  of  Bulgarian  Christianity — not  merely  in  the  wonders, 
but  still  more  in  the  abiding  results,  of  his  long  career. 

Even  during  his  lifetime  numerous  disciples,  amongst  whom 
the  most  renowned  was  the  young  Lucas,  a  very  popular 
saint  whose  relic3  are  venerated  in  a  small  mountain  chapel 
near  the  hermitage  of  his  master,  had  gathered  round 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  monastery  into  which 
they  coalesced  obtained  the  acknowledged  primacy  among 
all  other  national  Lauras,  and,  by  a  natural  result,  drew  pre- 
eminently to  itself  the  devotion  and  the  wealth  of  Bulgaria 
and  her  kings.  Asen  II.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
third,  or  Bulgaro-Wallachian,  dynasty  that  reigned  at  Tirnova, 
with  his  successors,  vied  in  munificence  towards  the  holy  place ; 
nor  were  the  monks  of  St.  John  wholly  undeserving  of  the 
bounties  they  shared.  Fifty  zealous  preachers,  sent  forth  from 
their  mountain  cloister  in  yearly  succession  to  every  town  and 
village  of  Bulgaria  (a  denomination  in  which  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia were  then  included),  maintained  the  national  faith  in 
something  of  its  primitive  steadfastness  against  the  conjoined 
attacks  of  Latins,  Paulicians,  and  Islam  ;  while  a  goodly  number 
•of  subsidiary  convents,  some  of  which,  in  the  plain  of  Sofia,  exist 
to  this  day,  owed  not  only  their  foundation,  but  their  maintenance, 
to  the  parent  monastery  of  St.  John  of  Rylo.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  heroic  Relza,  lord  of  the  Stryruuiza  province,  and 
alternately  rebel  and  vassal  to  the  Servian  monarch  Stephen 
Dushan,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  arms,  abandoned  his 
princedom  for  ascetic  quiet  within  the  holy  walls,  where  he  con- 
structed, it  is  said,  the  tower  and  chapel  that  yet  bear  his  name, 
and  died  a  monk  in  the  habit  and  discipline  of  the  Bulgarian 
brotherhood. 

Half  a  century  later  this  very  tower,  with  its  ribbed  walls  of 
massive  stone,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  ; 
the  rest  of  the  edifice,  then  not  improbably  in  great  part  of  wood, 
had  been  consumed  by  tire,  and  the  monks  butchered  by  the 
soldiery  of  Sultan  Bayazid.  But  after  another  half-century  of  deso- 
lation, the  ruins  were  visited  by  three  brothers  of  noble  familv— 
Joseph,  David,  and  Theophanes— who  left  their  native  home  at 
Krupnik  in  Macedonia  to  assume  the  austerities  of  hermit  life. 
Where  St.  John  had  first  set  the  example.  Gradually  others  joined 
Jhem,  till,  nearly  seventy  years  after  its  destruction,  the  monastery 
*as  formally  reconstituted  by  a  firman  obtained,  tradition  says, 


through  female  influence  from  Mahomet  II.,  and  was  reconsecrated 
by  the  timely  presence  of  the  relics,  genuine  or  supposed,  of  St. 
John  himself,  brought  back  with  solemn  pomp  from  Tirnova,  where 
they  had  long  lain  neglected  among  the  ruins  of  the  patriarchal 
cathedral,  and  now  at  last  replaced  in  their  proper  sanctuary.  Each 
stage  of  the  procession  from  Tirnova  to  Rylo  is  faithfully  chroni- 
cled in  Bulgarian  annals  ;  and  the  halting-place  where  the  bearers 
rested  with  their  sacred  charge  on  the  final  mountain  ascent,  is 
yet  marked  out  by  popular  veneration ;  while  the  Feast  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  John  of  Rylo,  which  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  is  a  favourite  day  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  national  patron. 

That  shrine  is  now  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest 
church  Bulgaria  can  boast ;  a  church  worthy  both  in  dimensions 
and  style  of  the  great  monastery  it  adorns.  The  length  of  the 
building,  which  stands  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  exclusive  of  the  wide  open-arched  por- 
tico that  surrounds  it  on  three  sides ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  is  a 
little  over  sixty  feet ;  the  extreme  height  from  the  pavement  to 
.  the  cross  that  tops  the  central  cupola,  about  eighty.  The  portico, 
a  graceful  arcade  constructed  of  various-coloured  marbles  hewn  iu 
the  neighbouring  Balkans,  shelters  the  curious  fresco  paintings 
with  which  the  outer  walls  of  the  church  itself  are  decorated  or 
defaced.  One  series  represents  to  the  gazing  pilgrim  crowd  the 
life  and  miracles  of  the  Saint  and  his  disciples ;  here  St.  John 
supplies  the  defects  of  the  Bulgarian  commissariat  by  miraculously 
feeding  his  country's  helmeted  defenders  ;  there  he  is  no  less 
miraculously  fed  himself;  here  he  expels  demons;  there  he 
holds  converse  with  kings  ;  another  series  exhibits  the  various 
seductions  of  wicked  demons,  tempting  men,  women,  and  even 
children  to  sin — the  devils  very  varied  and  hideous ;  the  joys 
of  Paradise,  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  torture3  of 
Hell,  all  portrayed  in  the  most  materialistic  imagery,  form  a  third 
series;  while  a  fourth  reproduces  the  principal  parables  of  Gospel 
record.  One  group  in  particular,  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death  re- 
quiring the  rich  man's  soul  from  him  at  an  hour's  notice,  is  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  the  entire  collection — it  is  certainly  the 
biggest.  The  colouring,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  throughout 
better  than  the  drawing ;  but  the  latter,  even  when  at  its  worst, 
displays  a  certain  freedom  of  touch  and  a  creditable  attempt  at 
realism  in  form  and  perspective,  which  suggest,  with  time  and  study, 
a  possibility  of  artistic  improvement  wholly  absent  from  the  stereo- 
typed symbolism  of  the  Byzantine  school. 

The  interior  of  the  church  deserves  less  "qualified  praise. 
Slender  marble  columns,  supporting  arches  of  bold  span ;  light 
judiciously  supplied  from  above;  a  roof  vaulted  into  five  shapely 
cupolas;  breadth  well  balanced  by  height,  and  strength  combined 
with  grace — such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  a  building  con- 
structed wholly  by  Bulgarian  architects,  themselves  simple  village 
craftsmen  and  disciples  of  no  school  except  that  of  utility,  good 
sense,  and  a  strong  innate  feeling  for  design  and  ornament.  The 
system  of  these  builders  was  the  same  that,  to  quoteJMr.  Fergusscn 
in  his  well-known  work,  "  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Asia,  and  in  all  Europe  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  " ;  and  it  had  here  the  same  successful  result 
as  elsewhere.  It  is  a  system  destined,  there  is  too  much  cause  to 
fear,  soon  to  pass  away  from  Bulgarian  architecture  before  the  con- 
tagion of  European  imitation  and  the  demon  that  whispers  "  Have  a 
taste " ;  before  the  apings  of  sham  Classic,  sham  Gothic,  sham 
Byzantine,  and  whatever  else  the  models  of  Paris  or  Petersburg- 
may  supply.  But  should  Bulgaria,  true  to  her  unbroken  traditions, 
content  herself  with  cultivating  her  own  native  store  of  construc- 
tive and  decorative  skill,  she  may  yet  achieve  the  task  of  solving 
the  problem  which  has  long  baffled  alike  Turk  and  modern  Greek, 
that  of  how  to  adapt  the  laws  of  architecture,  taken  in  its  wider 
sense,  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  thought  and  life  under  the  sky 
and  amid  the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Inside  the  church  the  wocd-carving  of  image-screen,  pulpit,  and 
stalls — imitative  almost  exclusively  of  fruit  and  foliage — is  in  the 
best  style  of  Bulgarian  workmanship,  though  the  gilding  with 
which  it  is  covered  detracts  somewhat  from  the  etlectiveness  of 
the  execution.  But,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  square  inch 
throughout  the  whole  wall-surface  of  the  interior  that  is  not 
either  overlaid  with  gilding  or  brig-lit  colour.  In  front  of  the 
Iconostasis,  a  wooden  chest,  covered  with  a  pall  of  embroidered 
cloth,  contains  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint,  rarely  exposed  to 
view ;  a  few  votive  offerings — silver  candlesticks,  lamps,  censers, 
and  pictures  by  Roumanian  or  Russian  artists — are  placed  close 
by.  The  pavement  is  of  variegated  marble ;  a  huge  round  slab 
placed  under  the  span  of  each  cupola  bears  the  name  of  one  or 
other  of  the  mason  architects,  else  unrecorded,  whose  joint 
labour  reared  the  building.  The  date  of  its  completion  was 
1844. 

Near  the  church  and  also  within  the  monastery  court  stands 
the  square  stone  tower  often,  though  erroneously,  called  after  the 
Servian  monarch  Stephen  Dushan,  during  whose  reign  it  was 
erected  by  his  tributary  chief  or  vassal,  the  Macedonian  Relza. 
Outside,  the  tower  is  fluted  with  lancet-formed  bays,  three  on  each 
side,  and  crowned  with  a  machicolated  parapet;  the  low  door 
that  gives  tntrance  to  the  interior  is  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  the  ground,  so  as  to  require  the  help  of  a  wooden 
stair  or  ladder  from  without — no  unusual  precaution  in  buildings 
of  early  date.  "Within,  the  tower  is  divided  into  seven  stories,  the 
lowest  of  which  formerly  served,  and  may  yet,  it  is  said,  occasion- 
ally serve,  as  a  prison  for  conventual  ill-doers  :  it  is  a  dark  oubliette 
I  worthy  of  a  niedueval  castle ;  above  this  four  successive  stories, 
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each  consisting  of  a  single  room  with  narrow  loopholes  in  place  of 
windows,  tell  of  defence  rather  than  of  comfort.  Evidently  it  was  a 
tower  of  refuge  in  the  intention  of  the  builder,  but  one  that  could 
not  have  held  out  many  days.  The  uppermost  story  but  one  is  par- 
titioned into  two  rooms,  and  enjoys  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  air 
and  light ;  it  may  have  served  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the  old  ex- 
warrior  monk ;  above  it  is  a  small  stone  chapel  surrounded  by  a 
low  gallery ;  here  Relza,  tradition  tells,  performed  his  daily  devo- 
tions. No  contemporary  inscription  or  carved  symbol  tells  of  per- 
son or  date ;  an  omission  unfortunately  common  throughout  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria,  where  the  very  Turkish  tombstones,  the  most 
unfailing,  if  not  the  most  trustworthy,  recorders  elsewhere,  are 
almost  always  blank.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  it  should  be  so. 
On  the  contrary,  a  mania  for  inscriptions  has  seized  on  the  country 
of  late  years,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  fountain,  an  arch,  a  lodging- 
house,  or  even  a  common  dwelling  of  recent  construction,  that  does 
not  bear  its  date ;  a  symptom  of  awakened  self-consciousness  that 
has  in  it  a  promise  of  the  future. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  quadrangle  a  low  postern  gate,  well 
furnished  with  iron-plated  doors  and  bolts,  gives  egress  on  a  little 
hamlet  made  up  of  the  abodes  of  the  convent-guards,  of  servants, 
farm-labourers  and  other  dependents;  here,  too,  are  stables,  cow- 
houses, sheds  for  lodging  pilgrims  who  may  on  crowded  festivals 
be  unable  to  find  room  within  the  main  building ;  besides  great 
store-rooms  for  fuel  during  the  long  months  of  winter,  which  may 
be  reckoned  here  at  an  average  as  over  half  the  year.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  great  elevation,  the  cold,  though  long  in  its  duration, 
is  seldom  intense,  thanks  to  the  towering  peaks  and  dense  woods 
that  screen  the  glen  ;  but  the  snow-falls  are  heavy,  and  often  cut 
off  all  intercourse  with  the  nether  world  for  days  and  even  weeks. 
Beyond  these  huts  a  shaded  wood-path  leading  along  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  conducts  to  a  sort  of  Belvidere,  whence  a  view  of  rare 
beauty  reaches  up  and  down  the  gorge  ;  the  forest  foreground  is 
walled  in  by  precipitous  rocks  and  splintered  crags  of  gigantic 
size,  while  beyond  and  above  them  snow-covered  peaks  stand  out 
on  every  side  against  the  violet  sky.  A  foot-track  winds  up  to 
the  left  among  trees,  torrents,  and  boulders  to  the  pretty  little 
hermitages  of  St.  Lucas  and  St.  John  ;  the  horse-path  follows  the 
ravine  through  beech  and  pine,  till  at  a  height  of  more  than  six 
thousand  feet  it  crosses  a  bare  ridge,  aud  thence  descends  north- 
wards, by  steep  rocky  passes  and  wide  ravine9  that  recall  the 
scenery  of  the  Orisons  or  Tyrol,  till  it  reaches  the  bleak  plain  of 
Samakow  and  the  Isker.  This  pass  is  generally  blocked  with  snow 
from  eight  to  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery  abounds  in  game ;  deer, 
elk,  bears,  and  chamois  stock  the  mountain,  unmolested  except  by 
a  few  huntsmen  from  among  the  convent-guards,  or  the  villagers 
of  Samakow.  No  professional  Tyrolese  sharp-shooter  could  desire 
a  better  ground  for  his  skill ;  nor  need  he  as  yet  fear  much  from 
native  rivalry  in  this  pursuit,  the  Bulgarian  sportsman  being  at 
present  only  an  undeveloped  possibility.  Nor  is  the  peculiar  in- 
terest afforded  by  volcanic  action  wanting  here.  The  monastery 
is  frequently  shaken  by  earthquakes  that  have  from  time  to  time 
imperilled  even  its  strong  construction  ;  and  six  years  since  a  rift 
opening  among  the  peaks  that  overlook  the  valley  widened  and 
deepened  rapidly  into  a  kind  of  crater  whence  smoke,  accompanied 
at  first  by  an  eruption  of  heated  stones,  was  discharged  for  several 
days;  and  which  still  gives  vent  to  steaming  vapours  that  melt 
the  fallen  snow  for  some  distance  round. 


WOOD-EXGRAVING  IN  AMERICA. 

SOME  little  while  ago  we  found  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
exceptional  excellence  of  American  woodcuts.  The  Ameri- 
can engraver,  it  was  observed,  had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  his 
art  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  refinement  scarcely  attempted  by  the 
engravers  of  this  country,  and  rarely  equalled  even  by  the  most 
skilful  craftsmen  of  the  Continental  schools,  fie  had,  in  fact,  as 
we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  given  to  the  resources  of  his  art  a  new 
direction  and  a  larger  development.  In  the  determined  effort  to 
reproduce  the  original  work  of  the  painter  or  the  draughtsman 
with  ad  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  he  had  greatly  enlarged  the 
means  at  his  command,  and  had  discovered  richer  and  more 
varied  modes  of  expression.  The  justice  of  these  observations  will, 
■we  think,  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  admirable  wood-blocks  published  from  month  to  month  in  the 
American  illustrated  magazines.  Many  of  these  blocks  are  exe- 
cuted with  a  fineness  of  artistic  feeling  and  a  subtle  power  of 
manipulation  which  few  English  engravers  could  hope  to  equal; 
and,  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  they  are  printed  with  an  amount 
of  care  and  finish  such  as,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be  alto- 
gether unattainable  in  this  country.  But,  although  the  general 
excellence  of  American  wood-engraving'  is  widely  acknowledged, 
there  is,  it  would  seem,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  recent  development  of  the  art  to  which 
we  more  particularly  directed  attention.  Our  favourable  criti- 
cism, reproduced  in  the  current  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  has 
been  made  the  text  of  a  series  of  short  essays,  contributed  by 
several  of  the  principal  American  engravers  ;  and  in  these  papers, 
which  are  chiefly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  practical  knowledge 
possessed  by  their  authors,  the  present  aims  and  resources  of  the 
art  are  thoroughly  discussed.  Nearly  all  the  writers  belong  more 
or  less  to  what  may  be  called  the  new  school  of  wood-engraving. 
To  the  work  they  produce,  therefore,  our  comments  more  particu- 


larly apply.  But  the  value  of  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  an  older  professor  of 
the  craft,  who  has  himself  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  American  engraving.  Mr.  W,  J.  Linton, 
whose  hostile  manifesto  was  published  some  little  time  back  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine,  is  by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  he  has 
been  for  many  years  resident  in  America,  where  his  skill  as  an 
engraver  is  warmly  appreciated.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
very  little  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  liberty  which  many  of  the  younger  men  allow  them- 
selves, he,  is  disposed  to  denounce  as  a  license  unwarranted 
by  the  inherent  laws  of  the  art  ;  and  he  regards  the  recent 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  varied 
effects  of  tone  and  colour,  and  to  imitate  the  different  modes 
of  execution  in  pen,  brush,  or  charcoal,  as  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  wanton  perversion  of  skill  and  labour.  It  would 
take  long  to  follow  Mr.  Linton  in  all  the  details  of  criticism,  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  do  so.  His  general  position  in 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  art  may  however  be  clearly  and 
briefly  stated.  He  starts  with  the  principle,  which  no  one,  we 
suppose,  would  be  inclined  to  deny,  that  the  mode  of  execution  in 
wood-engraving  must  be  governed  by  the  practical  conditions 
under  which  the  engraver  has  to  work.  But  to  this  principle  he 
attaches  a  particular  limitation.  An  engraver,  in  his  j  udgmen  t,  has  no- 
right  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  effects  proper  to  another  art;  and  he 
thus  banishes  altogether  from  the  realm  of  legitimate  art  all  kinds 
of  facsimile  engraving  where  the  block  is  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  a  drawing  executed  with  the  pen.  If  an 
engraver  is  set  to  reproduce  a  picture  or  a  drawing,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  material  employed  by  the  original  artist,  the 
result  must  be  made  to  conform  to  an  established  rule  of  practice, 
determined,  not  by  the  character  of  the  particular  subject,  but  by 
the  fixed  and  rigid  principles  of  the  engraver's  practice.  The 
original,  in  short,  is  to  be  translated,  and  not  copied.  The  engraver, 
if  he  is  true  to  himself,  must  proceed  as  though  he  were  making  a 
direct  study  from  nature  ;  and,  while  he  preserves  the  broad  facts 
of  the  artist's  design,  he  must  abandon  all  attempt  to  reproduce 
those  qualities  which  indicate  an  individual  style  of  execution  or 
particular  effects  of  surface  and  material. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Linton  stands  by  no  means  alone- 
in  the  view  which  he  holds  concerning  the  proper  functions  of. 
wood-engraving.  The  principles  so  energetically  enforced  by  him 
in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  are  also  ably  defended  by 
Mr.  Henry  Holiday  in  a  study  of  the  subject  recently  published  in 
the  Magazine  of  Art.  To  do  justice  to  the  unquestionable  truth 
which  underlies  their  argument  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  question  to  which  they  mainly  address 
themselves.  In  so  far  as  wood-engraving  can  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  means  of  artistic  expression,  the  conclusions  they  seek 
to  establish  may  be  said  to  be  almost  incontrovertible ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  distinction  so  often  insisted  upon  between  the 
processes  of  wood-engraving  and  the  processes  of  etching  or  en- 
graving on  copper  suggests  a  very  important  difference  in  the 
manner  of  working.  To  realize  the  full  force  of  this  distinction 
we  must  remember  that,  whereas  the  copper-plate  prints  from  the 
incised  line,  the  wood-block  prints  from  the  relief.  In  the  one 
case,  therefore,  the  artist  actually  cuts  his  design  as  it  will 
ultimately  appear  upon  the  paper,  while  in  the  other  he  cuts, 
away  all  that  is  not  required  for  his  design,  and  the  printed 
impression  is  taken  from  what  remains.  It  is  this  fact  which 
leads  Mr.  Linton  to  declare  that  all  true  wood-engraving  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  what  he  terms  the  white  line.  The  sur- 
face of  the  untouched  wood-block  is  represented  upon  paper 
by  an  even  tone  of  deepest  black,  and  upon  this  dark  mass 
the  design  has  to  be  indicated  by  a  process  which  may  be 
said  to  resemble  that  of  mezzotint-engraving.  If,  therefore, 
I  we  suppose  the  case  of  an  artist  working  directly  from  nature 
upon  wood,  we  may  readily  acknowledge  the  method  advocated, 
by  Mr.  Linton  and  Mr.  Holiday  to  be  the  most  appropriate  to  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wood-engraving- 
has  very  rarely  been  used  as  a  means  of  independent  expression, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  belonging  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  nearly  all  wood-engravers  have  been  employed  in  the 
reproduction  of  designs  already  executed  in  another  material.  The 
considerations  which  have  determined  the  choice  of  this  particu- 
lar process  are  of  a  practical  rather  than  of  an  artistic  character. 
The  wood-block  offers  the  readiest  and  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  of  a  design,  for  it  can  be  associated  with 
ordinary  type,  and  the  impressions  can  be  struck  off  in  the  print- 
ing press  without  any  further  expenditure  of  time  or  labour.  A 
finished  wood-block  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  picturesque 
arrangement  of  type,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  better  rea- 
son for  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  white  line  in  the  treatment  of 
a  picture  than  there  would  be  in  the  demand  that  books  should, 
be  printed  in  white  letters  upon  a  black  page.  Mr.  Holidays 
however,  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  this  account  of  the  wood- 
engraver's  art.  According  to  his  contention,  the  processes  suggested 
to  the  engraver  by  the  character  of  his  material  have  a  profound 
correspondence  with  the  truths  of  nature.  "A  little  observation," 
he  declares,  "  will  show  us  that  nature,  as  a  rule,  exhibits  objects 
light  on  a  dark  ground";  and  he  accordingly  concludes  that  the- 
greatest  advantage  is  offered  to  an  artist  by  a  process  "  in  which 
lights  are  taken  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  which  the  objects 
are  drawn  witli  light  instead  of  being  drawn  with  darkness." 
But,  if  this  were  true  at  all,  it  would  hold  good  as  well  for  the 
draughtsman  as  for  the  engraver ;  and  we  might  therefore  expect 
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that  drawings  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  executed  with  white  1 
upon  black  paper.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  principle  has 
never  been  widely  accepted  even  by  engravers  upon  wood.  If  we 
are  to  reject  all  woodcuts  which  are  not  executed  according  to 
this  system,  we  shall  have  to  put  aside  as  illegitimate  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work  produced  in  this  kind  previously  to  the  days  of 
Bewick.  For,  if  we  examine  the  earlier  woodcuts  from  the 
designs  of  artists  like  Albert  Diirer  and  Holbein,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  they  are  open  to  the  reproach  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  attach  to  all  kinds  of  facsimile  engraving.  It  is  true  that  the 
lines  in  which  these  artists  expressed  their  ideas  were  compara- 
tively few  in  number  and  of  simple  character;  but  they  were  just 
such  lines  as  a  draughtsman  would  employ  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  his  art.  They  were  in  no  way  specially  devised  to 
meet  this  rigid  theory  of  the  legitimate  province  of  wood- 
engraving  ;  nor  do  we  "think  that  students  of  art  will  readily 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  a  principle  which  deprives  them 
of  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  this  earlier  time,  and  leaves  in 
their  stead  nothing  but  a  handful  of  designs  by  Bewick  and  his 
followers. 

But  when  the  propriety  of  facsimile  engraving  is  once 
admitted,  the  accusations  brought  against  the  younger  school  of 
American  engravers  will  be  found  to  lose  all  their  force.  Their 
practice  is  nothing  more  than  a  development  of  a  principle  that 
has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  since  wood-engraving  has  been  in 
existence ;  and  as  the  earlier  workmen  strove  to  reproduce  faith- 
fully the  simple  lines  of  the  designer,  so  they  now  endeavour  by 
greater  variety  of  method  to  copy  exactly  the  effect  and  colour  of 
the  original  drawing.  The  degree  of  success  which  they  have  at- 
tained can  only  be  judged  by  reference  to  particular  examples;  but 
their  efforts  would  certainly  have  borne  very  little  fruit  if  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  the  pedantic  rules  which 
Mr.  Linton  and  those  who  think  with  him  now  seek  to  impose 
upon  the  art.  How  much  they  have  gained  by  the  freedom  they 
have  enjoyed  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  series  of  selected  en- 
gravings recently  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Scribners  Monthly 
Magazine.  In  these  examples  the  resources  of  wood-engraving  are 
applied  to  the  reproduction  of  nearly  every  mode  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. The  guiding  principle  that  may  be  said  to  characterize 
all  the  work  of  the  school  springs  out  of  a  single  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  original  drawing,  and  with  this  object 
steadily  in  view,  the  engraver  has  permitted  himself  to  make  use 
of  devices  which  are  often  inconsistent  with  the  conventional 
kind  of  execution  hitherto  employed.  That  these  devices  are  in 
many  cases  experimental  is  frankly  acknowledged  ;  but  no  one 
who  studies  the  blocks  attentively  can  fail  to  perceive  that  such 
experiments  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  the  resources  of  the 
art.  The  engraver  seeks  in  each  individual  case  to  adapt' his  ex- 
ecution to  the  particular  character  of  the  work  before  him.  He 
tries  to  preserve  not  merely  the  general  effect  of  the  design,  but 
the  particular  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  in  thi3  way  he 
discovers  new  capabilities  in  the  practice  of  his  own  craft.  Now 
and  then  this  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  original  artist  may 
possibly  result  in  failure  ;  but  the  failure  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  general  advancement  of  the  school,  and  by  the 
stronger  impress  of  personal  sentiment  which  is  gradually  in- 
troduced. Each  individual  engraver  begins  to  acquire  and  to 
develop  a  system  of  his  own,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  infuse 
into  his  work  a  new  sense  of  vitality,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  kind  of  I 
attention  and  interest  such  as  could  never  be  claimed  for  the 
strictest  obedience  to  a  rigid  rule  of  procedure. 


IMPROVEMENT  IX  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

ff^HE  improvement  in  business  has  at  length  undoubtedly  ex- 
-L  tended  to  the  cotton  trade.  With  the  exception  of  iron  and 
coal,  no  industry  in  the  country  perhaps  has  suffered  more  severely 
from  the  long  depression.  The  numerous  strikes  in  Lancashire, 
the  ability  with  which  the  case  of  the  men  was  supported  by  their 
advocates,  and  the  serious  riots  at  Blackburn  have  all  made  the 
general  public  aware  of  this.  Yet,  after  all  that  we  had  heard 
and  read  on  the  subject,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  state- 
ment made  by  Messrs.  Ellison  in  their  review  of  the  trade  for 
last  year.  They  say : — "  It  is  certain  that,  if  a  change  for  the 
better  had  not  taken  place  before  the  close  of  the  year,  half 
the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  would  have  been 
ruined/'  And  in  support  of  this  startling  assertion  they  oiler  the 
following  estimate  of  the  losses  of  manufacturers  during  the  past 
fouryears.  1876,  3,289,000/. ;  1877,4,213,000/;  1878,5,599,000/.; 
1 879,  6,024,000/.;  making  a  total  loss  in  four  years  of 
I9)I25>000^  In  addition  to  this,  they  estimate  a  reduction 
in_  wages  of  1,323,000/.  in  1878,  and  of  3,307,000/.  in  1879, 
being  a  total  reduction  of  4,630,000/.  Adding  this  reduction 
in  wages  to  the  losses  of  manufacturers,  we  get  a  total  loss  to  the 
trade  in  four  years  of  very  nearly  24,000,000/.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood that  in  this  estimate  there  is  not  included  either  the 
money  thrown  away  in  strikes  or  the  money  which  might  have 
been  earned,  but  was  not,  while  mills  were  closed  or  running  short 
time.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  estimate  of  the  actual  losses  of 
capital  by  manufacturers,  and  of  the  actual  losses  of  earnings  on 
work  done  by  operatives.  How  far  it  may  be  accepted  as  correct  we 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  say.  Messrs.  Ellison  are  recognized  as  the 
highest  authority  in  the  trade  on  questions  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  cotton,  the  producing  capacity  of  the  various  coun- 


tries of  the  world,  and  so  on.  They  are  likely,  therefore,  to  have 
verified  the  figures,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  verify  what  in  their 
nature  can  be  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  before  giving 
them  to  the  world.  And  it  must  be  added  that  they  support  their 
calculations  by  the  last  year's  balance-sheets  of  the  Oldham  Com- 
panies. Fifty-five  Companies,  they  tell  us,  showed  on  balance  a  loss 
°f  15S)^3°i^  and  seven  a  profit  of  4,713/. ;  the  net  loss  was  thus 
151,1 17/.  Of  this  net  loss  about  100,000/.  was  incurred  last  year, 
and  the  loss  of  proiits  raises  this  capital  loss  to  about  210,000/. 
Assuming  that  the  losses  elsewhere  were  proportionate  to  those  of 
the  Oldham  Joint-Stock  Companies,  we  arrive  at  an  aggregate 
loss  of  capital  and  profits  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
less  than  Messrs.  Ellison's  estimate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
here  Messrs.  Ellison  include  profits  not  earned  ;  but  these  clearly 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned.  Every  manufacturer,  of  course,  works 
in  the  hope  of  making  profit ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  his  success,, 
or  even  to  his  continuance  in  business,  that  he  should  realize  the 
hope  every  year.  If  on  the  average  of  years,  setting  good  times 
against  bad,  he  earns  average  proiits,  that  is  enough.  A  cotton- 
spinner  would  not  be  poorer  at  the  end  of  1S79  than  ftt  the  end  of 
1878  if  he  retained  his  capital  intact.  It  is  only  the  diminution 
that  capital  has  undergone  which  ought  to  be  included  in  such  an 
estimate  as  wye  are  here  considering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  esti- 
mate does  not  take  account  of  the  losses  suffered  by  mill-owners 
who  were  obliged  to  sell  their  mills  at  a  heavy  sacrifice 
because  they  were  unable  to  keep  them  open,  or  of  the  depre- 
ciation undergone  by  the  shares  of  cotton  Companies.  In  any 
case,  whatever  correction  may  need  to  be  made  in  Messrs.  Ellison's 
ligures,  they  show  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  during 
the  past  four  years  has  been  indeed  calamitous. 

The  depression  reached  its  extreme  point  in  the  spring  of  last 
year.  After  that  there  was  a  recovery,  which,  after  several 
fluctuations,  became  undoubted  in  the  concluding  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  is  still  gaining  strength.  The  revival  would  have 
been  quicker  and  more  considerable  but  for  the  dearness  of  the 
raw  material.  The  cotton  crop  of  1878  was  smaller  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  although  after  the  Glasgow  Bank  failure  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  fell  to  an  unusually  low  level,  it  began  to  advance  as 
soon  as  buying  increased.  The  difficulties  of  the  manufacturer 
were  thus  aggravated.  He  was  not  able  to  get  more  for  his 
goods,  and  yet  he  had  to  pay  more  dearly  for  the  raw  material. 
Gradually,  however,  the  situation  improved,  and  the  prices  of 
both  cloth  and  yarn  advanced  considerably.  Yarn  was  the 
first  to  move,  and  for  a  considerable  time  spinners  were  doing 
well,  while  manufacturers  were  no  better  off  than  before.  But 
cloth,  as  we  have  said,  has  at  length  shared  in  the  improve- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  1877  the  margin  of  spinners'  profits 
— that  is,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  that 
of  yarn — was  4^/.  per  pound ;  it  fell  continuously,  until  at  one 
time  last  year  it  was  as  little  as  2\d.  per  pound.  Last  week  it 
had  risen  to  ^.\d.  per  pound,  We  have  here  statistical  evidence  of 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  As  regards  the  cause 
of  this  improvement  in  spite  of  successive  bad  harvests,  perhaps  the 
explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  review  of  the  trade  of  last 
year  in  the  Supplement  of  the  Statist  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Ilia 
theory  is  that  production  had  actually  fallen  below  the  consuming 
power  of  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  The  depression 
had  lasted  so  long,  had  reduced  prices  so  inordinately,  had  led  to 
the  stoppage  of  so  many  factories  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  working 
of  so  many  others  on  short  time,  that  the  supply  of  commo- 
dities was  exceptionally  restricted.  The  failure  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank,  and  the  several  suspensions  to  which  it  led  aggra- 
vated this  state  of  things  by  paralysing  credit.  For  eight 
or  ten  months  afterwards  nobody  knew  whom  he  might  trust,  1 
complete  was  the  shock  to  the  confidence  on  which  commerce 
rests,  and  so  general  were  the  rumours  of  financial  embarrassment. 
The  banks  refused  to  give  their  usual  accommodation  to  their 
customers,  and  insisted,  where  they  could  with  any  success,  upon 
the  credits  they  had  previously  granted  being  lessened.  Manufac- 
turers refused  to  part  with  their  goods  except  for  cash  ;  and 
wholesale  houses  acted  in  the  same  manner  in  their  dealings. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  extraordinary  contraction  of 
the  volume  of  business  toSk  place  after  four  years  of  verv  great 
depression,  during  which  strikes,  failures,  and  the  continuous  de- 
cline of  prices  aided  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  impressing  upon  manufacturers  the  pru- 
dence of  limiting  their  operations,  it  will  not  appear  impro- 
bable that  production  may  have  fallen  behind  consumption.  But 
if  this  be  so,  a  revival  was  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  some 
great  calamity.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  political  econouiv 
that  when  demand  outstrips  supply,  prices  must  rise.  But  a 
rise  of  prices  would  at  once  encourage  manufacuirers  to  make 
good  the  void  which  their  discouragement  had  previously 
occasioned.  And  a  general  rush  of  buyers  is  the  very  thing  to 
restore  that  confidence  which  is  the  soul  of  trade.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  last  year's  bad  harvest  was  a  calamity  which  went  far  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  causes  tending  to  produce  greater 
activity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  prompting  an  immense  increase  of  American 
purchases  in  this  country,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade 
movement.  The  influence  of  these  American  purchases  in 
diffusing  a  more  hopeful  spirit  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Whether  this  theory  of  Mr.  Giffen's  be  correct  or  not,  it  appears 
from  a  circular  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Edwards,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool, 
that  the  home  demand  for  cotton  goods  has  very  considerably 
increased,  and  has  continued  good  all  through  last  month.  The 
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new  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  metal  trades  generally,  of  mining, 
shipbuilding,  and  other  important  industries,  by  giving  the  work- 
people increased  purchasing  power,  accounts  for  much  of  this  im- 
provement. But  when  the  agricultural  distress  is  borne  in  mind, 
and  also  the  rise  iu  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  enhancing  the  cost 
of  cotton  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  sug- 
gested in  the  review  referred  to,  that  in  fact  the  stock,  not  of 
cotton  only,  but  of  commodities  generally,  had  run  short  last  year. 
The  foreign  demand  has  increased  as  well  as  the  home  ;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last  month 
show  that  this  increased  demand  has  been  general.  It  has  been 
asserted  very  confidently  and  very  frequently  of  late  that  American 
competition  iu  cotton  was  undermining  our  position  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case 
that,  on  comparing  last  month  with  January  twelve  months  ago, 
we  find  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  to  the  United 
States.  We  also  find  a  much  better  demand  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  The  depression  from  which  we  are  recovering 
originated  in  the  raw-material-producing  countries,  and  in  them 
has  been  most  severe.  The  South  American  States,  for  example, 
have  suffered  intensely.  But  they  have  now  been  favoured  with 
good  harvests,  and  they  are  once  more  in  the  full  swing  of  pros- 
perity. On  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  we  noticed  last  week,  their 
securities  .are  dealt  in  largely  at  higher  and  still  higher  quotations: 
and  they  have  begun  to  buy  from  us  more  freely  cotton  and  other 
commodities.  But  most  important  of  all  are  the  augmented  ex- 
ports to  the  East.  During  the  great  strike  in  North  and  North- 
East  Lancashire,  the  masters  published  a  statement  in  which  they 
showed  that  it  is  to  the  East  we  must  look  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  cotton  trade.  The  exports  of  cotton  to  the  Continent  have 
practically  remained  almost  stationary  for  twenty  years,  but  those 
to  the  East  have  increased  enormously.  And  when  we  consider 
the  immense  populations  of  those  Eastern  countries,  we  see  that 
the  capacity  for  further  expansion  is  almost  limitless.  Of  late 
years  terrible  famines  in  both  India  and  China  checked  very 
seriously  the  power  of  the  people  to  buy  clothing.  But  these 
dreadful  calamities  have  now  happily  ceased  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  two  Empires  just  named, 
and  also  to  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Japan,  Java,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  As  regards  India  more  particularly,  we 
see  last  month  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  to  each  of  the 
three  Presidencies.  In  conclusion,  we  thus  find  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  has  been  continuous  for  some  months,  that  it 
extends  to  all  branches,  and  that  it  is  based  upon  an  increased  de- 
mand both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  foreign  demand,  too,  being 
very  general. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  COMPANY  IX  LOHENGRIN. 

HERE.  WAGNER'S  Lohengrin— -the  first  of  his  works  in  the 
form  of  a  "  music  drama  " — was  produced  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  on  last  Saturday  night,  after  having  been  announced 
some  ten  days  before  and  postponed.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  productions  of  the  whole  season ;  for,  if  we 
do  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  composer,  he  asserts  that  in 
"  music  drama"  every  element — words,  music,  acting,  singing,  and 
stage  arrangement — ought  to  be  of  equal  importance.  As  yet, 
perhaps,  even  the  most  fervid  of  his  disciples  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  music  and  its  proper  rendering  are  the  first 
things  to  be  attended  to  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  most  bitter 
opponents  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  other  elements  of 
public  representation  are  of  great  importance.  One  of  these  is  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  words  by  the  audience.  Of  course, 
when  a  theatrical  performance  is  given  in  a  language  other  than 
that  of  the  country  in  which  it  takes  place,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  audience  as  a  whole  will  understand  what  is 
spoken  on  the  stage.  Thus,  when  a  work  like  Lohengrin  is  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England  in  the  English  language,  we, 
at  all  events,  feel  that  the  composer's  intention  that  the  words 
shall  be  understood  by  the  whole  audience  is  for  the  first  time  ful- 
filled. That  the  libretto  should  be — as  Hen  Wagner,  we  believe, 
asserts  it  ought  to  be — of  as  high  an  order  of  literary  as  the 
score  is  of  musical  merit  is  a  condition  which  is  certainly  not  ap- 
proached by  the  English  version  by  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  used  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  instance — and 
not  the  most  striking  which  could  be  adduced — of  the  short- 
comings of  tbe  English  version.  Elsa  has  just  replied  to  the 
King's  questions  by  a  reference  to  her  lost  brother  : — 

The  Men  (ivhisperinfily)  :  Most  wonderful !  How  singular  her  bearing! 
The  Kino  {affected)  :  Speak,  Elsa,   if  thou  would'st  aught  to  me 
confide. 

Elsa  {gazing  before  her  as  in  a  trance)  : 

Lonely  my  lot  deploring, 

I  knelt  to  God  and  pray'd, 
My  grief  to  him  outpouring, 

I  pleaded  for  his  aid. 

And  from  my  woes  unbounded 

Escaped  so  sad  a  cry, 
Like  mighty  notes  it  sounded 

Ear  o'er  me  in  the  sky. 
*  *  * 

In  silver  armour  gleaming 

A  knight  appeared  to  me  ; 
So  pure  and  noble  seeming 

The  like  I  ne'er  did  see. 


A  golden  horn  hung  lightly — 

He  leant  upon  his  sword  ; 
He  seemed  so  high  and  knightly — 

He  shall  me  aid  afibrd. 

With  courteous  gentle  bearing, 

Gave  comfort  he  to  me  ; 
No  more  my  lot  despairing, 

He  shall  my  champion  be. 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  comment  upon  these  lines  ;  but  it  is 
also  lair  to  remember  that  the  difficulty  of  translating  poetry  from 
one  tongue  to  another  is  more  than  doubled  when  the  translator 
has  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  musical  accent  is  not  disturbed 
or  altered  by  the  process  of  substitution.  It  is  also  fair  to  remember 
that  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  dramatic  force  of  the  music  in 
this  passage  make  it  of  little  importance  to  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  opera — and  probably  most  of  the  audience  do  know 
something  about  it — whether  the  actual  words  are  or  are  not  some- 
what disjointed  and  feeble.  The  music  is  so  instinct  with  life  and 
feeling  that  all  one  really  wants  from  the  words  is  a  sort  of  indi- 
cation of  the  tenour  of  the  situation.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better 
if  the  words  were  equal  in  graudeur  to  their  setting ;  but  even 
then  their  merit  might  be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  music  which 
begins  here  and  rises  to  a  majestic  storm  of  passion  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wondrous  knight. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  dicta  of  Wagner  or  his  disciples, 
Lohengrin  is  a  work  which  certainly  gains  by  being  given  in  a 
familiar  language.  No  doubt  the  music  and  the  action  tell  us  that 
Elsa  is  accused  by  Telramund ;  that  Lohengrin  becomes  her  cham- 
pion in  return  for  her  love,  and  that  he  warns  her  against  doing 
something ;  that  she  disobeys  this  warning,  and  that  he  is  obliged 
to  leave  her.  But  what  Telramund's  accusation  may  be,  or 
what  Lohengrin's  warning,  or  why  and  when  it  is  disregarded, 
or  what  necessity  obliges  the  knight  to  abandon  his  dearly-loved 
bride,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  actual  spoken  words  of  the 
libretto.  Theoretically,  in  works  cast  in  the  "  music-drama  " 
form  we  ought  to  know  at  every  moment  what  particular  element 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  situation  is  being  presented  to  us. 
For  instance,  if  we  only  knew  that  the  music  between  Elsa  and 
Lohengrin  immediately  following  the  knight's  entrance  expresses 
their  mutual  love  and  the  warning  given  to  the  Princess  by  her 
champion,  without  having  the  actual  meaning  of  the  words  im- 
pressed on  our  minds,  we  should  lose  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  poetic  touches  in  the  music,  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
leit  motiv  expressing  Elsa's  misfortunes  is  given  to  the  voice  once 
only,  at  the  very  moment  when  Lohengrin  warns  Elsa  never  to 
inquire  who  he  is.  And,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member these  circumstances  in  considering  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Jackson  has  performed  bis  task. 

As  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  lyrical  drama  illustrated  by 
Lohengrin,  we  remarked  on  its  first  production  in  England  that 
Herr  Wagner  is  obviously  right  in  thinking  that  the  conventional 
forms  of  ordinary  Italian  opera  are  highly  artificial.  But  so  is 
every  form  which  is  employed  to  convey  emotion  from  actors  or 
singers  to  their  audiences.  People  do  not  in  real  life  burst  into 
melodious  song  at  exciting  moments ;  but  neither  do  they  into 
lengthy  recitative.  It  is  impossible  that  a  play,  and  still  more  an 
opera,  should  be  anything  but  a  highly  artificial  representation  ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  on  the  ground  of  truth  to  nature, 
we  should  prefer  an  opera  written  without  to  one  written  with 
full  closes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  certainly  repeat  what  was 
before  said,  that  Herr  Wagner's  theory  is  entirely  to  be  admired 
so  far  as  it  contends  that  the  dramatic  plan  and  construction  of  an 
opera,  or  a  music-drama,  should  be  held  to  be  of  the  first  import- 
ance. 

Most  opera-goers  are  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
story  of  Lohengrin,  as  arranged,  with  admirable  effect  and  pictu- 
resqueness,  from  the  old  legend  by  Herr  Wagner ;  and  our  present 
task  may  be  confined  to  giving  some  account  of  the  performance  of 
this  important  opera  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that,  viewed  generally,  the  representation  is  the 
best  that  has  been  seen  in  England ;  not  so  much  because 
of  any  special  excellence  in  the  principals,  although  Herr 
Sehott  is  in  some  respects  the  best  Lohengrin  that  we  have  had 
on  the  English  stage,  as  because  of  the  better  understanding  of 
how  the  work  should  be  treated,  and  of  the  feeling  and  unity  of 
band  and  chorus.  The  chorus  was  in  the  first  Italian  representa- 
tion at  Coveut  Garden  singularly  weak,  both  dramatically  and 
musically,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
singers  had  to  deal  with  music  of  an  entirely  unfamiliar  kind,  and 
they  ought  to  have  departed  entirely  from  the  conventional 
gestures  expressive  of  emotion  in  Italian  opera  in  order  to  realize 
and  give  expression  to  a  variety  of  changing  passions.  In  the 
great  scene  of  Lohengrin's  arrival  they  could  not  but  give  some 
effect  to  the  swelling  beauty  and  the  fire  of  the  music  ;  but  they 
failed  to  approach  in  any  way  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  excitement 
spreading  gradually  from  the  outskirts  to  the  heart  of  a  vast  ex- 
pectant crowd,  of  the  change  from  doubt  and  gloom  to  an  awed 
but  triumphant  joy,  which  helped  to  make  the  scene  thrilling  on 
the  stage  of  the  old  Dresden  Opera-house.  It  is  exceedingly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  stage-manager  and  the  company  who 
work  under  him  that,  with  more  limited  resources,  they  manage 
to  produce  the  same  effect  of  an  agitation  rising  from  sceptical 
curiosity  to  full  belief  in  the  portent,  and  spreading  wavelike 
through  a  crowd.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  list  of  the 
lyrical  drama  no  scene  more  completely  thrilling  than  this  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  combined  spell  of  the  action  and  of  the 
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marvellous  music.  To  say  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company  give 
this  scene  so  that  one  has  no  desire  to  find  fault  with  it  is  to  give 
thein  high  praise.  Another  point  in  the  dramatic  action  in  the 
scene  following  this  deserving  special  notice.  The  fight  which  it 
will  be  remembered  ensues  between  Telramund  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan  is  not  easy  to  mannge,  and  never  has  been  well  managed 
before  now  in  England.  In  Mr.  Carl  Eosa's  arrangement  Telra- 
mund falls  stricken  to  the  ground  before  the  mystic  power  of 
Lohengrin's  upraised  sword,  both  at  this  point  and  in  the  murderous 
attack  made  ou  the  knight- in  the  bridal  chamber.  The  effect  is 
infinitely  more  striking  than  that  of  the  best  arranged  of  elaborate 
mimic  combats  could  be.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  done  much  that  there 
is  reason  to  be  grateful  for  in  this  act,  but  he  has  strangely  missed 
a  fine  effect  in  tbe  following  one,  when  the  stage  ought  gradually 
to  fill  with  a  crowd  of  all  kinds  of  people,  from  nobles  to  peasants, 
going  and  coming,  as  the  day  breaks  into  fulness.  Before  this  the 
gates  of  the  castle  should  have  been  opened  by  a  warder  carrying 
a  lantern.  The  warder  does  not  appear  at  all ;  the  nobles  stroll  on 
the  stage  much  as  the  nobles  in  all  Italian  operas  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  the  effect  of  the  trumpeters  answering  each  other 
from  opposite  towers  is  also  omitted.  We  write  of  course  in 
ignorance  of  the  difficulties  which  the  stage-manager  may  have  to 
contend  with,  but  we  cannot  but  deplore  these  changes.  The 
omission  of  the  bringing  on  of  Telramund's  dead  body  in  the  last 
scene  we  can  far  more  easily  put  up  with. 

It  will  be  judged  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  general 
dramatic  effect  of  Lohengrin  was  strikingly  good.  The  orchestral 
performance  was  of  an  equally  high  order.  Here  and  there  it 
might  be  possible  to  quarrel  with  Signor  Randegger's  time ;  but 
we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  unusual  merit  generally  of  the 
performance.  There  was  a  singular  delicacy  in  the  whole  inter- 
pretation, and  of  this  a  striking  instance  was  found  in  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  prelude  to  the  first  act.  Herr  Schott's 
Lohengrin  is  a  fine  piece  of  acting  and  singing.  He  is 
dignified  and  impressive,  and  he  sings  with  true  feeling.  His 
cantabile  passages  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  he  is 
apt,  perhaps,  to  exercise  too  often  his  power  of  declaiming, 
instead  of  singing,  when  he  has  a  word  or  two  to  utter  in  a 
moment  of  intense  excitement.  But  on  the  whole  his  perform- 
ance is  one  of  exceptional  merit.  Miss  Julia  Gaylord  seemed 
somewhat  overweighted  with  Elsa,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  this 
appearance  was  the  result  of  nervousness  and  hoarseness.  Miss 
Gaylord  certainly  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  with  every  phase 
of  the  part,  and  it  was  not  often  that  she  failed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  her  intentions.  Miss  Yorke  sang  well  as  Ortrud. 
Her  acting  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  is  cramped  by  too 
much  faith  in  adherence  to  strictly  conventional  methods. 
With  Mr.  Ludwig's  Telramund  hardly  a  fault  can  be  found. 
Mr.  Conly  and  Mr.  Crotty  sang  well  as  Henry  the  Fowler  and 
the  Herald.  Altogether  the  performance  of  the  opera  is  highly 
satisfactory. 


NINON  AT  THE  ADELPHI. 

IT  has  been  thought  that  the  days  of  melodrama  were  well  nigh 
over ;  that  audiences  accustomed  to  careful  reproductions  of 
everyday  life,  in  which  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  anything 
like  extravagance  and  to  attain  a  certain  sort  of  truthfulness,  would 
be  inclined  to  laugh  at  plays  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  planned 
with  a  view  to  strong  dramatic  effects  and  with  heroic  contempt 
for  all  manner  of  probability.  Even  actors,  it  was  supposed,  had 
lost  the  robust  faith  necessary  for  the  performance  of  melodrama. 
Pieces  of  this  kind  cannot  be  fitly  played  unless  those  who 
render  them  have  a  thorough  belief  in  them,  and  can  fight,  rescue, 
declaim,  and  defy  with  all  the  traditional  -vigour  of  the  old  stage, 
and  without  being  unpleasantly  haunted  by  a  sense  of  absurdity. 
To  not  a  few  people  it  seemed  that  the  romantic  plays,  with  their 
broad  effects  and  numerous  incidents,  and,  it  must  be  added,  with 
all  their  balderdash,  had  gone  the  same  way  as  the  tragedies  of 
the  last  century ;  and  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  go  to  theatres  they  would  seem  as  ridiculous  as  the 
tragedies  would  if  revived.  To  some  actors,  too,  a  requisition  to 
appear  in  melodrama  would  appear  about  as  reasonable  as  a  re- 
quisition to  appear  with  trained  horses  in  an  "  equine  "  piece ;  and 
probably,  if  they  were  obliged  to  perform,  they  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  conceal  their  profound  contempt  for  the  play  they  had  to  re- 
present. Still,  in  spite  of  scepticism  and  disdain  both  before  and  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  of  the  constantly  growing  inclination  towards 
minute  realism  on  the  stage,  it  seems  that  melodrama  is  not  by 
any  means  dead,  and  that  it  may  yet  please  and  excite  audiences 
as  of  old.  Mr.  Wills  has  lately  produced  at  the  Adelphi  a  play 
of  this  kind,  contrived  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  a  view  to 
striking  incidents,  and  with  a  high-minded  disregard  not  only  for 
probability,  but  for  such  petty  matters  as  the  records  of  poor 
plodding  history.  The  actors  who  appear  in  it  have  no  mis- 
givings as  to  their  work,  and  play  with  great  vigour,  and,  with 
one  notable  exception,  in  the  broad  conventional  style.  The  result 
has  been  decidedly  successful.  Audiences  have  approved,  and 
indeed  have  grown  greatly  excited  over  some  scenes  in  the  piece. 
_  One  great  merit,  too  often  wanting  not  only  in  melodrama,  but 
in  dramas  of  all  kinds,  the  play  of  Ninon  certainly  has.  The 
principal  idea  on  which  it  is  based  is  a  fine  one,  and  undoubtedly 
admits  of  dramatic  treatment.    Whether  Mr.  Wills  has  done 


justice  to  his  own  conception,  and  whether  he  has  been  able  to 
set  fully  before  the  audience  the  very  striking  character  which 
suggested  itself  to  him,  is  another  question,  which  must,  we  fear, 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  author  seems  to  have  lacked 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  draw  as  it  should  be  drawn  the 
picture  of  his  own  heroine,  and  the  piece,  though  telling,  as  any 
piece  must  be  of  which  the  principal  motif  is  strong,  is  poor  com- 
pared with  what  it  might  be.  In  spite  of  the  interest  of  some  of 
the  scenes,  the  spectator  feels  a  certain  disappointment  after  wit- 
nessing the  piece.  It  is,  in  one  respect,  so  good  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  great  deal  better.  The  idea  of  the  writer  has  been  to  repre- 
sent a  woman  who.  in  furtherance  of  what  she  believes  to  be  just 
revenge  for  a  horrible  wrong,  stoops  to  the  most  cunning  artifice 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  man  who,  as  she 
thinks,  ought  to  pay  for  his  wickedness  with  his  life.  While 
following  out  her  scheme,  she  finds  that  this  man,  towards  whom 
at  first  she  feels  so  implacable,  is  of  a  noble  nature,  and  by 
degrees  her  intense  hatred  changes  to  love,  with  which  she 
struggles  desperately.  Finally  she  discovers  that  he  is  quite  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  What  a  fine  conception 
this  is,  and  how  much  might  be  made  of  it  by  a  great  drama- 
tist, need  scarcely  be  said.  How  Mr.  Wills  has  dealt  with  the 
child  of  his  own  imagination  will  be  best  shown  by  a  sketch  of  his 
play. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  and  in  the  first  act  an  old  watch- 
maker called  Baget  is  found  bitterly  lamenting  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  Adele,  who  has  committed  suicide,  having,  as  he 
imagines,  been  seduced  by  the  Count  de  St.  Cyr.  The  confidant 
of  his  woes  is  Marat,  whose  life  the  author  has  con- 
siderately prolonged  for  some  months,  to  enable  him  to 
listen  to  the  watchmaker's  story.  Untroubled,  therefore,  by  the 
knife  of  Charlotte  Corday,  whose  visit  Mr.  Wills  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  postponing,  Marat  is  free  to  sympathize  and  to  hatch 
diabolical  plots,  his  invention  being  spurred  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  himself  been  a  lover  of  Adele.  A  very  ingenious  scheme 
suggests  itself  to  him.  Baget's  other  daughter,  Ninon,  who  burns 
to  revenge  her  sister,  is,  according  to  this  plan,  to  appear  iu  the 
streets  so  well  dressed  as  to  ensure  her  being  hunted  by  the  Re- 
publican Furies,  and  is  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  St.  Cyr,  who 
may  be  relied  on  to  protect  a  pretty  woman  in  danger.  This 
young  aristocrat  has  declared  himself  a  Republican,  and  is  a 
deputy  ;  but  Marat  feels  convinced  that  he  is  plotting  with  the 
1  Royalists.  Ninon  is  to  remain  in  his  house,  to  gain  his  confidence, 
|  to  make  him  in  love  with  her  if  possible,  and  to  find  out  his 
secrets.  These  discovered,  he  will  of  course  go  to  the  guillotine. 
Into  this  amiable  little  scheme  Ninon,  after  a  short  hesitation, 
thoroughly  enters,  and  she  forthwith  proceeds  to  carry  it  out. 
She  dresses  herself  in  silks  which  Marat  provides,  issues  forth,  is 
duly  chased  by  Republican  women,  is  rescued  by  St.  Cyr,  who  of 
course  appears  at  the  right  moment,  and  is  taken  to  his  house. 
She  refuses  to  give  her  name,  but  leads  him  to  believe  that  she 
belongs  to  his  order  and  is  in  much  danger.  His  sister  Josephine 
suspects  the  newcomer  from  the  first ;  but  St.  Cyr  thoroughly 
trusts  the  beautiful  stranger  and  keeps  her  as  his  guest.  Ninon  is 
thus  able  to  follow  all  Marat's  suggestions.  She  discovers,  seemingly, 
that  St.  Cyr  is  a  Royalist,  and,  as  she  stops  sometime  in  his  house, 
she  is  able  to  make  him  madly  in  love  with  her.  He  is  engaged  in 
a  plot  for  rescuing  the  Dauphin  from  the  Temple  ;  and,  when  he 
attempts  to  carry  this  out,  she  follows  him,  a  spy  on  his  move- 
ments. The  rescue  of  the  young  prince  is  effected  with  an  agree- 
able simplicity  which  is  not  uncommon  on  the  stage.  St.  Cyr, 
!  disguised,  enters  the  Temple  without  any  difficulty  apparently ;  and, 
J  after  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  cobbler  Simon  by  a  series  of  devices 
j  too  dull  to  take  in  even  a  cobbler,  loses  patience,  thrusts  him  into 
a  cell,  bolts  the  door,  and  triumphantly  walks  off  with  the  boy. 
His  object  is  thus  attained  ;  but  he  is  determined,  apparently,  to 
show  that  he  has  no  more  guile  in  him  than  the  Republicans  whose 
prey  can  be  so  easily  taken  from  them ;  so,  by  way  of  keeping  the 
prince  perfectly  safe  and  giving  him  some  agreeable  associations, 
he  goes  with  him  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  a  Republican 
fete  is  to  be  celebrated,  under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine.  The 
youth  and  his  wise  protector  are  of  course  stopped  ;  Marat,  with 
an  armed  mob,  appears,  and  Ninon,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  in- 
different spy,  makes  some  communication  to  him.  Nothing  comes 
of  it ;  for  the  Republicans,  if  suspicious  for  awhile,  soon  relapse 
into  their  habitual  trustfulness,  and  St.  Cyr  is  able  to  escape  with 
the  Dauphin.  The  scene  ends  with  some  declamation  by  Baget, 
who  falls  on  his  knees  crying  for  vengeance  after  a  fashion  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  injured  fathers  in  melodrama. 

Up  to  this  point  the  play,  though  marked  by  one  fine  scene 
between  St.  Cyr  and  Ninon,  scarcely  rises  above  ordinary  pieces  of 
the  same  class,  and  is  in  parts  not  a  little  absurd.  In  the  next 
act,  however,  some  real  dramatic  fire  is  shown,  and  there  is  a 
powerfully  contrived  situation  which  greatly  excites  the  audience. 
St.  Cyr  has  concealed  the  Dauphin  in  his  house,  and,  having  appar- 
ently some  doubts  as  to  Ninon's  real  feelings,  in  spite  of  her  statement 
that  she  belongs  to  the  aristocracy,  he  tries  her  by  telling  her  that, 
having  had  the  boy  in  his  hands,  he  has  done  his  duty  as  a  good 
Republican  and  killed  him.  A  woman's  indignation  at  a  hideous 
deed  blazes  forth,  and  she  denounces  him  as  a  detestable  assassin. 
Assured  thus  of  her  sympathy,  he  brings  the  boy  into  the  room, 
and  all  seems  well ;  but,  as  she  is  embracing  the  child,  a  signal  is 
heard  which  tells  her  that  Marat,  iu  accordance  with  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  her,  is  coming  to  search  the  house.  Anxious 
above  all  things  to  save  the  unhappy  little  prince,  she  throws  him 
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on  a  sofa,  covers  him  with  her  cloak,  and  seats  herself  in  front  of 
him.  An  admirably  contrived  scene  follows.  Marat  and  his 
horde  enter,  the  house  is  searched,  and  it  seems  again  and  again 
as  if  the  prince  must  be  found.  Of  course  he  is  not,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that,  if  he  was,  the  play  would  come  to  an  end :  hut 
it  should  be  said  that  so  well  is  his  concealment  managed  by  Miss 
Wallis,  who  represents  Ninon,  that  the  failure  to  discover  him 
seems  perfectly  natural,  and  quite  different  from  the  usual  stage 
failure  to  discover  a  victim.  A  dramatic  effect  of  much  inten- 
sity is  obtained  in  a  manner  for  which  author  and  actress  alike 
deserve  high  praise.  Simon  the  cobbler,  who  is  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  letting  the  prince  escape,  is  introduced  in  this  scene,  at 
the  end  of  which  Ninon  tells  Marat  to  come  to  the  house  again  at 
three  o'clock  with  his  followers.  Whether  she  is  merely  seeking 
to  gain  time,  or  still  intends  to  betray  St.  Cyr  if  she  can,  does  not 
very  clearly  appear. 

In  the  last  act  that  nobleman's  vindication,  which  has  long  been 
foreseen  by  an  intelligent  audience,  is  at  length  forthcoming.  He 
was,  it  appears,  in  no  way  guilty  towards  the  unhappy  Adele,  who 
was  decoyed  away  by  a  seducer  who  used  his  name.  Just  before 
committing  suicide  she  wrote  him  a  letter  which  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  had  not  in  any  way  wronged  her.  This  letter 
is  shown,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  to  Ninon,  who  has  once  before 
been  or.  the  point  of  an  explanation  with  him.  but  of  course  has 
had  to  defer  it  to  the  last,  act.  She  has  long  been  torn  by  con- 
flicting feelings,  her  growing  love  for  him  struggling  with  her 
desire  for  revenge.  Now  that  she  discovers  her  terrible  mis- 
take, she  tells  him  of  her  vile  artifice,  and  implores  with  frantic 
energy  forgiveness,  which  for  awhile  he  is  unable  to  grant.  He 
pardons  her  at  last,  however,  and  they  rush  off  to  be  married  in 
some  rapid  fashion,  which  is  rather  obscurely  described.  Marat, 
Baget,  and  the  Republican  crowd  break  into  the  house,  and  when 
the  couple  reappear,  having  got  the  knot  tijd  with  marvellous 
speed,  St.  Cyr  is  demanded  as  a  victim.  Ninon  proclaims  his 
innocence,  and  the  two  stand  together  before  the  mob  as  the 
curtain  falls.  Whether  they  are  to  be  led  off  for  trial  and  execu- 
tion or  are  to  he  welcomed  as  good  Republicans  it  is  not  easy  to 
say;  but  very  likely  Mr.  Wills  intended  that  those  who  witnessed 
his  piece  should  give  it  a  happy  or  a  sad  conclusion  as  they 
thought  tit,  and  if  this  has  been  his  intention,  he  has  certainly 
done  well  in  leaving  something  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectators. 

That,  in  spite  of  not  a  few  absurdities  and  of  a  good  deal  of  very 
commonplace  writing,  his  play  has  considerable  merit,  and  that 
the  third  act  is  almost  thrilling,  cannot  he  denied ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  from  the  success  which  J\*ino>i  has  achieved  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  what  has  been  called  "  coat 
and  waistcoat  realism,"  audiences  are  still  willing  to  welcome  a 
strong  melodrama.  But  might  not  Mr.  Wills,  with  such  an  idea 
as  that  which  had  occurred  to  him,  have  written  something  better 
than  a  strong  melodrama  ?  Might  he  not  have  relied  less  on  the 
artitices— somewhat  coarse  even  when  at  their  best — which 
belong  to  pieces  of  this  kind,  and  more  on  the  genuine  dramatic 
interest  which  attaches  to  such  a  character  as  Ninon  ?  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  shown  more 
fully  the  beautiful  picture  of  a  woman  changing  hatred  for 
love,  and  carried  away,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  admiration  for 
a  character  which  she  had  begun  by  loathing,  and  to  have 
dealt  less  in  stage  rescues,  stage  risks,  and  the  like  well-worn 
devices.  A  really  powerful  play  might  have  been  written  on  so 
line  a  subject ;  but  to  attempt  such  a  work  Mr.  Wills  has  ap- 
parently been  unwilling.  Perhaps,  however,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  He  has  preferred  to  embody  his  conception  in  a  melo- 
drama ;  and,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  not  have 
tried  to  produce  something  of  a  better  kind,  he  may  have  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion.  He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  having 
produced  a  melodrama  which  is  far  above  the  average.  Pro- 
bably a  good  many  people  who  like  plays  of  the  old-fashioned 
class  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  proving  that  the  taste  for  them  is 
not  extinct ;  and  perhaps  some  who  cannot  get  over  the  absurdi- 
ties of  melodrama  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  a  very  different 
reason — namely,  for  having  given  an  actress  who  appears  likely 
to  take  the  highest  rank  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  tragic 
power  which,  always  rare,  is  especially  rare  now.  It  is  seldom 
that  anything  is  seen  on  the  English  stage  so  fervid  and  so  full 
of  real  feeling  as  the  acting  of  Miss  Wallis  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  play,  where  Ninon  implores  her  lover's  forgiveness.  It  may 
not  impossibly  remind  some  spectators  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
rendering  of  the  final  scene  in  Ernani,  and  indeed  is  in  one  re- 
spect superior  to  it ;  for  Miss  Wallis  does  not  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  heighten  the 
pathos  of  the  situation  by  pawing  her  lover's  head,  as  the 
Ereneh  actress  did.  In  other  parts  of  the  play  Miss  Wallis 
renders  invaluable  service  to  the  piece,  as  she  makes  a  great 
deal  of  what  are  really  rather  baldly  written  scenes.  With 
regard  to  the  other  performers  who  appear  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  All  play  with  zeal  and  energy,  and  without  extrava- 
gance; and  all  seem  to  have,  as  has  been  said,  that  belief  in  their 
characters  which  is  essential  to  melodrama :  but  there  is  nothing  in 
their  acting  to  call  for  any  special  notice. 


REVIEWS. 


RUSSIA  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR.* 

^/TR.  TAYLOR'S  translation  is  so  easy  and  idiomatic  that  it 
-L»JL  might  pass  for  an  original  work.  The  knowledge  both  of 
English  and  of  German  which  it  displays  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  version.  The  value  of  the  book  itself  is  in  some 
degree  impaired  by  the  fact  that  it  is  anonymous,  for  many  of  the 
statements  depend  on  the  authority  of  the  writer,  whose  competence 
and  veracity  can  now  only  be  estimated  with  the  aid  of  internal 
evidence.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  a  violent  partisan,  and  that 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  moderate  or  constitutional  reformers 
in  Russia.  His  severe  censures  on  the  Government  are  combined 
with  contemptuous  disapproval  of  the  Nihilists  and  of  the  agitators 
for  Slavonic  supremacy.  It  appears  from  the  only  autobiographical 
passage  in  the  book  that  the  author  is  a  German  subject  of  Russia 
belonging  to  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Eor  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  account  of  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Government  in 
matters  of  education,  he  explains  his  own  reasons  for  becoming  tive- 
and-twenty  years  ago  a  student  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  would  have  preferred  the  Livonian  University  of  Dorpat,  where 
the  institutions  and  the  form  of  instruction  are  exclusively  German ; 
but  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  Dorpat  because  he  could  not  then 
pass  an  examination  in  the  Russian  language,  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  prefer  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  lectures  aud  other 
academic  proceedings  are  naturally  conducted  in  Russian.  Entering 
the  University  in  the  crisis  of  the  Crimean  war,  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Nicholas,  he  never  heard  the  smallest  interest  expressed 
in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  or  in  the  result  of  the  war.  It  would 
seem  that  Nicholas  had  succeeded  in  stamping  out  patriotism 
as  well  as  every  independent  thought  and  emotion.  The 
Emperor  had  a  few  years  ago  been  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
a  scheme  of  suppressing  all  the  Universities  in  Russia.  He  was 
ultimately  content  with  a  narrow  restriction  of  the  number  of 
students,  and  with  the  enforcement,  through  general  officers  who 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Universities,  of  rigid  military  dis- 
cipline. Although  the  regulations  have  been  greatly  relaxed 
during  the  present  reign,  it  seems  that  the  discontent  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  students  date  from  the  time  of  Nicholas.  Down  to 
the  present  time  the  University  rules  have  been  subject  to  frequent 
and  capricious  changes,  and  the  habit  of  grumbling  has  a  tendency 
to  become  chronic.  A  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  published  a 
complaint  or  remonstrance  from  the  pupils  of  the  Real  schools,  who 
absurdly  call  themselves  Realists,  though  their  title  merely  implies 
their  occupation  with  experimental  or  applied  science.  Their  main 
grievance  seemed  to  be  the  alleged  eucouragement  afforded  to 
classical  or  literary  studies.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Russian 
Government  should  be  accused  of  undue  preference  for  the  kind 
of  culture  which  is  most  likely  to  produce  intellectual  activity 
and  independence.  When  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
matriculated  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  found  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  Odyssey  was  accepted  by  the  examiners 
as  ample  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  His  account  of  the 
system  and  history  of  the  Russian  Universities  is  elaborate  and 
instructive.  One  result  of  the  mode  of  education  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  social  and  political  malcontents.  The 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  University  students  are  indeed  not 
peculiar  to  Russia,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  general  and  more 
troublesome  there  thau  in  any  other  country. 

The  title  of  the  book  almost  suggests  the  suspicion  that  it  has 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  English  readers.  The 
Turkish  war  to  which  it  refers  is  merely  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  Russian  policy,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
internal  affairs.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  attributes  great  im- 
portance to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  war.  The  general 
indignation  at  the  corruption  and  incapacity  which  were  dis- 
closed by  the  campaign  has  greatly  increased  the  prevailing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  system  of  absolute  government :  but  still 
more  serious  results  may  possibly  follow  from  an  impression  of  an 
opposite  character.  The  Government,  the  majority  of  generals, 
the  administrators,  and  the  contractors  have  covered  themselves 
with  odium  ;  but  the  officers  and  soldiers  appear  to  have  inspired 
confidence  and  gratitude,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  are 
not  undeserved.  "  Politically  the  circumstance  of  most  im- 
portance is  this,  that  the  popular  verdict  on  the  recent  war 
amounts  to  a  glorification  of  the  warlike  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  a  condemnation  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  abused." 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  any  party  which  may 
obtain  power  will  appeal  to  national  vanity  by  promoting  new 
aggressions.  The  Government  also  will  perhaps  bid  against  its 
opponents,  while  it  will  hope  to  divert  popular  disaffection  into 
external  channels.  The  extreme  vexation  which  was  caused  by 
the  diplomatic  defeat  of  Russia  after  the  war  is  still  a  cause  of 
irritation.  "  The  publication  of  the  [Berlin]  Treaty  raised  a  storm 
of  moral  indignation  throughout  Russia,  and  was  received  like  a 
heavy  and  altogether  unexpected  disappointment.  The  people 
woke  up  from  their  dreams  of  cloudland."  The  people  could  only 
account  for  the  abolition  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  "  as  if  there 
was  one  explanation,  and  one  only,  for  all  that  had  occurred, 
namely,  a  malevolent  distrust  of  his  people  by  the  Czar."    If  the 
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Kussian  people  had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches,  they  would  have 
learned  that  there  was  nothing1  to  explain,  for  that  Russia  had 
achieved  a  great  and  unqualified  triumph  through  the  profligate 
imbecility  of  the  English  Government.  Aksakoff,  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Slavonic  agitation  which  produced  the  war,  had 
foretold  that  the  results  of  the  Congress  would  strike  a  heavier 
blow  against  the  peace  of  Russia  and  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  could  ever  have  been  dealt  by  the  Nihilists.  "  Only 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  the  diplomatists  of  June  1879,  but  those 
of  February  1878  " ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  authors  of  the  war. 
"  The  firet  bitter  disappointment  was  prepared  for  Russia,  now  in- 
toxicated with  the  prospect  of  certain  triumph,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  event  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Grand  Duke 

Nicholas  Aksakoff  and  his  friends  raged  furiously, 

but  iu  vain.  They  were  forced  to  confess  that  the  cause  of  Western 
civilization  was  not  yet  defunct,  and  that  the  name  of  England  had 
still  some  meaning  in  the  world/'  In  a  summing  up  or  peroration 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  a 
revolution  in  Russia  should  be  accompanied  by  a  relapse  of  Eng- 
land into  neglect  of  Continental  interests,  the  first  result  would  bo 
an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  and  the  next  result,  "  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  would  be  taught  to  know,  what  few  know  at 
present, thatthe revolution  nowimminent  in  Russia  implies  a  terrible 
danger  to  European  peace  and  civilization."  The  author  appears 
to  be  neither  enamoured  of  what  Lord  Derby  calls  "  gunpowder 
and  glory,"  nor  impressed  with  the  advantages  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  accrued  to  Russia  from  the  interference  of 
England  in  the  East.  If  his  judgment  is  sound,  the  despatch  of 
the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  produced  results  more  substantial 
than  glory,  including  exemption  from  an  imminent  risk  of  being 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gunpowder.  Lord  Derby's  retire- 
ment on  that  occasion  would  probably,  if  it  had  broken  up  the 
Government,  have  resulted  in  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople and  in  war. 

The  sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  Russia  from  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  present  work  is 
more  novel  to  English  readers  than  the  controversies  raised  by  the 
Turkish  war.    The  more  candid  among  them  will  perhaps  confess 
that  the  study  of  Russian  politics  is  embarrassed  by  an  odd  and 
accidental  difficulty.    Without  close  attention  and  in  default  of 
an  unusually  faithful  memory,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
among  persons  with  Russian  names  who  are  not  suliiciently  con- 
spicuous to  be  known  beyond  their  own  country.    Such  names  as 
Wjasemski  and  Wielehorski  are  the  more  diilicult  to  remember 
because  Western  organs  find  them  hard  to  pronounce.  Prince 
Tcherkasski's  name  is  more  familiar,  in  consequence  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Bulgaria  in  the  rear  of  the  invading  army.     In  the 
opinion  of  the  author  Tcherkasski  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  modern  Russian  statesmen,  and  his  character  and 
career  were  undoubtedly  typical  of  his  age  and  country.  Possessing 
rank  and  fortune,  and  having  been  better  educated  than  most  of 
bis  countrymen,  Tcherkasski  in  his  youth  followed  the  unusual 
course  of  not  entering  either  the  civil  or  the  military  service.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Pan-Slavonic  party  which 
was  then  called  Liberal ;  and  like  Aksakoff,  who  was  one  of  his 
associates,  he  proposed  to  combine  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia 
with  the  exaltation  of  the  Orthodox  Church.    In  early  youth 
be  was  appointed  to  a  high  post  in  the  Commission  which  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  Poland.    The  task,  he  said,  was 
that  "  of  uprooting  Latindom  to  replace  it  by  a  thoroughly  Slav 
civilization."  Another  of  his  sayings  was  that  "  a  Greek  Orthodox 
atheist  is  better  than  a  Catholic  believer."    Entrusted  with  almost 
unlimited  power,  he  flooded  the  country  with  revolutionary  ordi- 
nances.   He  ruiued  the  nobles  without  enriching  the  peasants ; 
be  gave  Catholic  churches  over  to  Orthodox  incumbents  ;  and  he 
even  attempted  to  substitute  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  for  the  Latin. 
In  a  few  months  he  destroyed  all  institutions  dating  back  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  he  succeeded  "in  upsetting  all 
former  relations  of  property,  and  in  throwing  the  Polish  peasant 
class  into  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  found  vent  iu  the  destruction 
of  forests  and  the  neglect  of  road-making  and  agriculture,  and  the 
consequences  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  benefits  lavished  by 
the  Government  on  their  new  proteges,  have  never  been  repaired 
to  this  day."    His  anarchical  despotism  was  at  last  checked  by 
the  opposition  of  Count  Berg,  who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  advice  of  Count  Schouvaloff,  then  the  most  trusted,  as 
be  is  still  by  far  the  ablest,  of  his  councillors.  Tcherkasski 
next  sought  popularity  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Slav- 
onic Exhibition  of  Moscow,  where  he  made  a  violent  speech 
against  Poland.     He  condescended  for  a  time  to  hold  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Moscow ;  but  circumstances  soon  prepared 
for  him  more  congenial  employment.    The  Slavonic  Committee, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina,  became  the 
centre  of  the  organization  which  promoted  the  war  in  Servia 
and  agitated  for  a  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey.    In  imitation  of 
the  German  proceedings  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  Committee 
bad  resolved  that  a  civil  administrator  should  be  appointed  for  the 
provinces  to  be  acquired,  and  Aksakoff  designated   his  friend 
Tcherkasski  for  the  office.    The  demand  "  was  taken  up  by  the 
reckless  and  time-serving  hirelings  of  the  press,  and  ultimately 
found  its  way  to  Court."  In  November  1 876,  when,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, warhad  not  been  declared.and  while,in  spiteof  the  Bulgarian 
agitation  in  England,  negotiations  were  still  proceeding,  Tcher- 
kasski was  informed  that  he  was  appointed  Civil  Commissioner 
and  Chief  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  the  Turkish  provinces. 


It  was  after  this  date  that  the  farce  of  a  Conference  was  acted  at 
Constantinople.  It  would  seem  that  Midhat  Pasha  was  fully 
justified  in  refusing  concessions  on  the  ground  that  Russia  had 
irrevocably  determined  on  a  war  of  conquest.  When  in  the 
summer  of  1877  the  advance  of  the  armies  enabled  him  to  enter 
on  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  Tcherkasski,  with  a  staff  of  young 
officers  of  the  Guards,  proceeded  to  act  in  Bulgaria  as  he  had 
acted  in  Poland.  The  subordinates,  in  emulation  of  their  im- 
perious chief,  considered  that  the  best  instrument  of  government 
was  the  Cossack  whip.  "  I  am  quite  aware,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  that  our  brethren,  as  we  call  them,  cannot  endure 
me,  but  I  am  equally  indifferent  to  their  love  and  hatred."  Happily 
for  those  over  whom  he  might  otherwise  have  exercised  tyranny, 
Tcherkasski  died  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Plevna.  His 
application  of  nearly  the  same  method  to  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  to  the  friendly  province  of  Bulgaria  proves  that  he 
had  no  notion  of  any  means  of  government  except  force. 

The  author  of  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War  wholly  dissents 
from  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  or  Slavonic  party,  especially  in  its 
constant  efforts  to  abolish  the  institutions  and  the  distinctive 
character  of  Poland,  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  of  Finland.  He 
attributes  the  wild  theories  and  the  criminal  acts  of  the  Nihilists 
to  the  ignorance  which  has  been  largely  caused  by  the  official  dis- 
couragement of  sound  education.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
many  of  the  conspirators  belong  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
writer  believes  that  the  rank  and  file  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
vulgar  thieves  and  scoundrels.  His  own  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  exist  would  be  the  admission  of  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  cominunity  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He 
perhaps  underrates  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  an  experiment 
which  at  first  sight  appears  both  simple  and  plausible.  The  upper 
classes  in  Russia  possess  no  political  weight,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  there  is  no  middle  class.  The  vast  mass  of  the  rural 
population  submit  to  the  Emperor  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  would  recognize  a  Parliament  or  an  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles which  might  claim  to  supersede  the  authority  which  is 
now  despotic.  Moderate  Russian  politicians  only  desire  "  that 
society  should  have  a  voice  in  the  destinies  of  the  State, 
that  the  nation  should  control  the  men  who  conduct  its 
affairs."  Society  means  the  educated  minority ;  and  the  nation 
which  is  spoken  of  is  identical  with  society.  The  peasantry, 
who  have  a  monopoly  of  material  force,  may  perhaps  be  roused 
by  demagogues  to  revolution,  but  they  neither  understand  nor 
desire  freedom.  Despotic  rule  and  a  total  absence  of  govern- 
ment are  the  only  alternatives  which  they  can  comprehend.  A 
Russian  limited  monarchy  or  republic  founded  on  universal  suff- 
rage would  be  worse  than  the  absolute  Empire.  The  communes 
could  have  no  fit  candidates  for  Parliament  or  for  office,  and  they 
would  not  prefer  them  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  The  only 
considerable  reform  which  is  also  practicable  would  be  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  heads  of  departments  to  a  Prime  Minister,  on  which 
Count  Schouvaloff  is  supposed  to  insist.  "  Nothing  more  was 
needed  but  to  remind  the  Emperor  of  the  fact  that  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  would  be  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a  responsible 
Government,  and  that  Minister-Presidents  were  only  possible  in 
constitutional  States,  to  silence  any  plans  for  employing  Schouva- 
loff as  his  chief  adviser."  The  Liberal  inclinations  which  flat- 
terers attribute  to  the  Emperor  are,  like  those  which  were  really 
entertained  by  Alexander  I.,  always  checked  at  the  point  where 
they  interfere  with  absolute  power.  If  a  moderate  government 
were  possible  in  Russia,  its  establishment  ought  to  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  foreign  States.  The  Empire  is  always  liable  to  go 
to  war  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  popular  excitement,  and  the 
revolutionary  faction  is  bent  on  conquest.  A  responsible  Minister, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  might  be  expected  to 
study  the  financial  interests  and  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  country. 


LORD  M INTO  IN  INDIA." 

LORD  MINTO'S  acceptance  of  office  and  the  conditions  of  his 
Indian  administration  were  somewhat  peculiar  and  excep- 
tional. Lord  Cornwallis  had  gone  out,  for  the  second  time,  old  and 
infirm,  to  lay  his  bones  at  Ghazipore.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  bestow  the  post  of  Governor-General  on  Sir 
George  Barlow,  a  Bengal  civilian  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  just  as  a  few  years  before  they  had  given  it  to  Sir  John 
Shore.  Fox  supported  the  claims  of  Lord  Lauderdale  to  the 
place.  A  bitter  controversy  arose ;  Fox  fell  ill  and  died ;  Lord 
Lauderdale  withdrew  his  pretensions,  and  the  difficulty  was  solved 
by  the  appointment  of  a  statesman  who  had  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  was  the  dear  friend  of  Windham,  who,  as  the 
disciple  of  Burke,  had  been  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  been  charged  with  important 
national  interests  at  Vienna,  and  had  at  one  period  actually  lilled 
the  strange  office  of  Viceroy  of  Corsica. 

The  new  Governor-General  sailed  for  India  in  the  Modeste 
frigate  in  the  month  of  February,  1807,  and,  after  stopping  a  short 
time  at  Madras,  landed  at  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  July,  not  on  the 
3rd,  as  stated  in  the  Life.    At  the  time  there  was  nothing  very 

*  Lord  Minto  in  India  :  Life  and  Letters  of  Gilbert  Elliot,  Jirst  Karl  o, 
Minto,  from  1807  to  1814,  while  Governor-  General  of  India;  being  a  Sequel 
to  his  "  Life  and  letters"  published  iu  1874.  Edited  by  Ins  Great-Niece, 
the  Countess  of  Minto.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1880. 
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stirring  in  Indian  politics.  The  subjugation  of  Mysore  had  given 
tranquillity  to  Southern  India.  The  Mahratta  powers,  after 
Argaiun  and  Assaye,  were  quiescent.  The  condition  of  the  native 
princes  might  almost  seem  to  lend  some  countenance  to  one  theory 
regarding  the  balance  of  power  which  ultimately  proved  quite 
untenable.  It  appeared  at  first  sight  as  if  Lord  Minto  would 
have  little  to  do  but  introduce  order  and  good  government  into  the 
provinces  taken  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  put  down  gang  robbery,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  carried  on  with  singular  audacity  in  the  very 
suburbs  of  Calcutta ;  promote  the  cultivation  of  Arabic  and 
Sanskrit  literature ;  and  deliver  periodically  graceful  and  polished 
speeches  to  the  young  civilians  who  were  studying  tor  honours  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William.  To  appreciate  thoroughly  the  force  and 
point  of  Lord  Minto's  letters  to  his  family,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  events  in  England 
and  in  India  during  the  seven  years  of  his  rule.  And  we  can  best 
do  justice  to  this  volume  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  events  which 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  were  the  subject  of  animated  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  those  details  in  which  the  private  life  of  a 
Governor-General  at  that  day  differed  from  the  life  of  Lord 
Lawrence  or  Lord  Northbrook. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  a  statesman  of  Lord  Minto's 
liberal  views  found  himself,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  direct  conflict 
with  some  excellent  missionaries.  The  mutiny  at  Yellore  had  just 
been  put  down  with  violence;  and  many  able  civilians  and 
soldiers  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  danger  owing  to  the  dis- 
semination of  tracts  in  the  native  languages  reflecting  offensively 
on  both  Mahomedanism  and  idolatry.  Acting  under  the  best 
advice  available  to  him,  Lord  Minto  prohibited  the  "  dauntless 
three  " — Marshman,  Ward,  and  Carey,  who  were  then  living  in 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore — from  circulating  similar 
works  without  previous  inspection  by  the  Government.  A  more 
stringent  and  unfortunate  order,  directing  the  removal  of  their 
printing  press  from  Serampore  to  Calcutta,  was  withdrawn  after 
an  interview  in  which  we  can  readily  believe  that  both  parties 
"  retained  impressions  of  mutual  good  will."  This  apparent  in- 
tolerance raised  a  fierce  outcry  at  the  time ;  and  the  author  of 
this  Memoir  complains,  not  without  some  reason,  of  an  article  in 
one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Mevieiv  in  which  the 
Governor-General  is  represented  as  a  persecutor,  and  as  one  who, 
"  having  succeeded  to  his  heart's  content  in  crushing  the  efforts  of 
Christian  evangelists,  next  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  Heathenish 
Institutions/'  and  render  them  efficient.  The  real  apology  for 
Lord  Minto,  we  take  it,  is  that,  being  quite  new  to  the  country, 
he  had  to  rely  for  guidance  in  a  question  of  delicate  internal 
policy  on  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  civilian  colleagues.  One  of 
the  members  of  his  Council  was  an  eminent  Orientalist,  likely  to 
view  these  topics  with  a  Pundit's  eye.  The  dangerous  mutiny  at 
Vellore  was  considered,rightly  or  wrongly,to  owe  its  origin  to  religious 
and  superstitious  fears.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  one  or  more  of 
the  distinguished  missionaries  above  mentioned  continued  to  hold 
salaried  offices  in  the  College  of  Fort  William  all  through  Lord 
Minto's  term ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  tracts 
objected  to  preached  the  abolition  of  caste,  and  were  in  style  and 
language  heated  and  acrimonious.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
practice  of  public  preaching  in  bazaars,  which  had  unfortunately 
been  prohibited,  was  eventually  allowed,  and  that  in  his  later 
years  Lord  Minto  permitted  members  of  the  mission  to  proceed 
as  far  as  Agra  and  Delhi.  We  notice  here  that  Lady  Minto  may 
cause  some  slight  misapprehension  by  terming  Dr.  Carey  the  "  first 
English  missionary  to  Bengal."  The  first  Protestant  missionary  was 
Kiernander,  who  built  what  is  known  as  the  "Old  Church"  at 
Calcutta  in  1770,  and  who  is  oddly  satirized  in  the  local  journals 
of  the  day  for  driving  a  carriage  and  four  on  the  Calcutta  course. 

We  turn  now  to  a  matter  more  calculated  to  have  shaken  the 
Empire  to  its  very  foundation  than  the  publication  of  a  few  intem- 
perate pamphlets.  In  the  year  1809  the  officers  of  the  Madras 
army  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Lord  Minto,  after  giving  his 
support  by  letter  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  had  been  consoled 
for  his  supersession  as  Governor-General  by  the  offer  of  the 
Government  of  Madras,  went  himself  to  that  Presidency  in  the 
beginning  of  18 10.  The  condition  of  affairs  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  on  record,  and  it  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  read  of  the  grave  misconduct  of  English  gentlemen 
without  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  shame.  A  body  of  British 
officers  deliberately  disobeyed  the  orders  of  their  Government, 
seized  on  the  public  treasure,  abandoned  their  post,  and  joined  a 
body  of  mutineers  engaged  in  plundering  the  dominions  of  one  of 
our  allies,  the  Raja  of  Mysore.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
McDowell,  attempted  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Government. 
A  memorial  offensive  and  unbecoming  in  tone  was  signed  by 
nearly  four  hundred  officers.  The  matter  culminated  when 
General  McDowell  placed  an  officer  under  arrest  because  he  had 
appealed  to  the  civil  authority,  and  the  Governor  retaliated  by 
removing  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  annulling  his  order.  We 
have  referred  to  the  whole  of  these  papers  in  the  original,  from  which 
Lady  Minto  can  only  quote,  and  a  perusal  of  the  account  of  this 
miserable  record  of  faithlessness  and  insolence  ought  to  raise  the 
Governor-General  very  high  in  public  estimation.  The  local 
Government  was  supported.  The  most  audacious  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  singled  out  for  exemplary  punishment ;  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  the  mass  of  the  offenders ;  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  luckily  for  himself,  escaped  all  censure  by  being  drowned 
at  sea.  The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  behaved  with 
great  firmness  and  vigour,  was  eventually  approved,  and  indeed 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  his  son,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Barlow, 


that  Mr.  Perceval,  just  before  he  was  shot  by  Bellingham,  had 
contemplated  rewarding  the  Governor  of  Madras  by  a  peerage  and 
a  pension. 

Lord  Minto's  powers  of  organization  and  statesmanship  were 
next  tested  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  and 
to  Java.  These  were  all  designed  as  masterly  counter-strokes  to  the 
imperious  policy  of  Napoleon  in  Europe.  Planned  with  admirable 
forethought,  they  were  crowned  with  complete  success.  "  The 
conquests  of  England  in  one  hemisphere  redressed  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  other.  Every  fresh  gain  by  France  in  Europe 
was  followed  by  a  corresponding  loss  in  Asia."  A  similar  policy 
was  adopted  with  the  view  of  extending  our  influence  at 
Teheran  and  Cabul.  At  that  epoch  danger  was  apprehended,  not 
from  Russia,  but  from  France.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
fitted  for  negotiation  with  a  jealous  Oriental  prince  than  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone ;  but  though  his  efforts  to  procure  a  treaty  were 
nullified  by  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Shah  Soojah,  who  was  always 
as  unlucky  as  the  Murad  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  well-known  tale, 
the  remarks  of  our  Envoy  may  be  read  with  much  profit  at  this 
very  hour.  With  Runjit  Sing  Lord  Minto  was  more  successful, 
owing,  as  is  well  known,  to  his  selection  of  Metcalfe  for  the  work 
of  diplomacy,  and  to  the  extraordinary  tact,  firmness,  and  skill  in 
controversy  displayed  by  the  young  civilian  of  three-and-twenty. 
The  mission  to  Teheran  was  not  quite  so  happy.  Malcolm,  of  whose 
qualifications  no  one  in  India  entertained  the  smallest  doubt, 
adopted  what  in  the  language  of  our  days  might  be  termed  "  a 
policy  of  menace  and  bluster,"  alarmed  the  Governor-General,  and 
had  to  withdraw  without  getting  beyond  Bushire.  To  complicate 
matters  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  sent  out  independently  direct  from 
England,  and  by  his  mission,  if  he  did  nothing  else,  he  at  least  insured 
the  production  of  Morier's  delightful  novel  Hadji  Baba.  But  in 
all  these  negotiations  Lord  Minto's  minutes  and  letters  evince  a 
statesmanship  characterized  by  a  combination  of  energy  with 
caution,  and  of  conciliation  with  firmness. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is,  however,  to  disclose  something  • 
cf  the  private  life  and  opinions  of  an  English  statesman  placed  in 
a  strange  position  of  unequalled  power  and  importance,  and  we 
select  from  Lady  Minto's  volume  traits  and  incidents  which  may 
have  an  interest  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  discuss  mutinies  of 
which  there  is  no  second  example,  and  conquests  of  islands  which 
we  have  long  ago  given  up.  Lady  Minto,  for  some  domestic 
reason,  never  joined  her  husband  ;  but  the  honours  of  Government 
House  at  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore  were  admirably  done  by  his 
daughters-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Elliot,  wife  of  his  youngest  son,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  Mrs.  George  Elliot,  wife  of  Captain, 
subsequently  Admiral,  Elliot.  The  experiences  of  the  new 
Governor-General  on  his  first  landing  show  that  he  felt  the  climate 
and  its  incidents  as  much  as  the  youngest  subaltern.  Mosquitoes 
had  no  reverence  for  the  highest  personage,  in  the  country.  He 
was  annoyed  and  pestered  by  the  multitude  of  native  servants 
who  surrounded  him  as  the  courtiers  did  Louis  XIV.  at  his 
lever.  He  disliked  an  entourage  of  troopers  and  syces  when  he 
went  out  for  the  inevitable  airing  ;  and  it  will  amaze  readers  in 
these  days  to  learn  that  the  Governor-General  sometimes  con- 
descended to  be  carried  in  a  palanquin — a  mode  of  conveyance 
which,  except  for  long  journeys  away  from  railroads  and  carriage 
roads,  has  long  been  abandoned  to  portly  Baboos  and  Eurasian 
clerks.  Lord  Lytton  carried  about  in  a  palki  would  be  as  re- 
markable an  exhibition  as  "  Dr.  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  in  a 
tandem,  with  a  terrier  between  his  legs."  At  that  period,  too,  the 
only  decent  drive  on  the  Esplanade  was  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"  Old  Course."  The  pleasant  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  crowded  from  October  to  March  with  magnificent 
merchantmen,  was  not  available  till  the  era  of  Lord  Auckland. 
But,  like  almost  every  other  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto  delighted  in  his 
country  residence  at  Barrackpore.  There,  amidst  well-laid  out 
grounds,  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  and  splendid  foliage,  he  could 
read  and  write  to  his  heart's  content  without  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance ;  and,  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  bungalow 
described  at  page  31,  which  he  occupied  pending  the  erection  of  a 
larger  residence,  is  what  is  known  to  Anglo-Indians  at  this  day 
as  the  Flagstaff,  and  to  the  natives,  as  the  pora  or  Burnt 
Bungalow,  from  a  fire  which  once  took  place  there.  Occasion- 
ally the  Governor-General,  though  hard-worked  like  all  those 
who  have  held  the  office,  found  time  to  read  classical  and 
general  literature.  On  his  voyage  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  to  Java,  he  carried  with  him  Crabbe,  several  volumes 
of  Scott,  all  the  Latin  poets,  Ossian,  and  the  works  of  Cicero ; 
and  one  of  his  letters  contains  a  graphic  picture  of  John 
Leyden,  the  Orientalist  and  poet,  whose  "cold  remains"  lie 
buried  on  the  "  deadly  shore  "  of  the  Dutch  settlement.  We 
apprehend  that  Lady  Minto  forbears  to  quote  Scott's  lines  on  this 
subject  from  the  infallible  certainty  that,  since  the  days  of  Macau- 
lay,  every  "  educated  gentleman "  must  "  know  them  by  heart." 
All  the  letters  teem  with  domestic  details,  touches  of  humour, 
and  playful  anecdotes.  The  love  of  home  and  family  was  with 
him  genuine  and  pure.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  depth  of  the 
affection  shown  by  him  to  wife  and  children  ;  and  wherever  he 
went,  a  vision  of  his  place  in  Roxburghshire  always  seems  to  have 
recurred  to  his  thoughts.  The  two  green  hills  of  Minto,  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Rule,  Ruberslaw  and  the  Cheviots  in  the  further 
south,  the  well-known  stages  and  inns  on  the  great  northern  road, 
the  road  by  Cornhill,  the  stage  south  of  Kelso,  which  many  travel- 
lers in  those  days  used  to  prefer  to  Coldstream,  seem  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  his  mind  even  when  he  was  admiring  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  Penang  or  enjoying  the  first  burst  of  the  south-west 
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monsoon  over  the  ricefields  of  Bengal.  His  relations  with  his  col- 
leagues when  he  was  present  in  Council  Chamber  were  generally 
harmonious,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  from  the  first  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  entire  absence  of  party  spirit  in  the  civil  and 
military  services.  In  truth,  though  Indian  discussions  about 
Settlements,  irrigation,  taxes,  and  the  like  are  often  carried  on 
with  an  immense  deal  of  vigour  and  spirit,  political  rancour,  as 
we  see  it  existing  at  this  moment  in  England,  is  unknown  in 
India.  There,  it  may  be  truly  said,  under  a  leader  of 
capacity,  none  are  for  a  party  but  all  are  for  the  State.  Refer- 
ences to  big  dinner  parties,  to  secretaries  who  droned  out  papers 
in  a  monotonous  voice  at  the  Council  Board,  to  the  Butch 
plainness  of  feature  and  dress  which  met  his  eye  at  Batavia, 
are  all  pointed  without  being  ill-natured;  and  every  one  who 
likes  biographies  of  public  men  must  regret  that,  though  on  his 
return  to  England  he  was  met  with  honours  and  approbation, 
his  long-cherished  hopes  of  reunion  with  Lady  Minto  were  not 
to  be  realized.  We  know  few  pages  more  affecting  than  those 
which  record  his  few  weeks  in  London  and  his  death,  occasioned 
by  a  chill  caught  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Auckland.  He  died  on 
June  2  ist,  1814,  at  Stevenage,  which  readers  in  these  days  of  rail- 
roads may  not  be  aware  was  the  third  stage  out  of  London  on  the 
great  northern  road,  Barnet  being  the  first  and  Hatfield  the  second. 
It  was  one  peculiarity  of  Lord  Minto's  residence  that  he  never 
made  any  tour  in  the  interior  of  India.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Cornwallis,  his  predecessors,  and  Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  all 
three  paid  visits  to  Upper  India.  During  his  unavoidable  absence, 
first  at  Madras  and  then  at  Java,  the  business  of  internal  adminis- 
tration was  carried  on  efficiently  by  the  President  in  Council,  as 
he  was  termed.  A  good  deal  was  done,  in  spite  of  these  absences, 
towards  settling  the  Upper  Provinces  and  promoting  the  study  of 
the  Oriental  languages ;  and  there  is  strong  good  sense  in  Lord 
Minto's  remarks  as  to  the  impolicy  of  teasing  the  Civil  Service  by 
constant  threats  of  retrenchment,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  natives  against  oppression  at  the  hands  of  independent 
Europeans.  We  note  that,  though  the  Indian  Government  could 
at  one  time  only  borrow  at  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  in  one  year  of 
Lord  Minto's  rule  it  managed  to  show  a  surplus  of  a  million. 

Lord  Minto's  merits  as  an  Indian  statesman  have  been  already 
recognized  by  more  than  one  historian ;  and,  though  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  would  never  place  him  on  a  level  with  Wellesley 
or  Dalhousie,  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  say  that  they  think 
poorly  of  his  seven  years'  rule.  A  great  writer,  opposed  to  Lord  Minto 
in  politics,  and  living  within  ten  miles  of  him  in  the  same  county, 
says  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  man  among  a  thousand.  I  knew  him 
very,  very  intimately  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and,  which 
was  very  agreeable,  was  much  at  his  house  on  very  easy  terms. 
With  the  mildest  manners,  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
although  he  changed  them  twice  in  the  crises  of  politics."  These 
are  the  words  of  Scott  in  his  Diary  (Lockhart's  Life,  vol.  viii.  p.  169); 
and  the  novelist  goes  on  to  say  that  a  contested  election  for  the 
county  might  have  produced  a  coldness  between  himself  and  Lord 
Minto  had  the  life  of  the  latter  been  spared ;  and  that  the  common 
people  in  Roxburghshire  would  have  it  that  he  was  still  alive,  and 
was  to  be  seen  at  night  about  the  crags  and  woods,  with  a  long 
white  beard.  A  portrait  of  the  Governor-General  adorns  the 
walls  of  the  council  chamber  at  Calcutta — a  full-length  figure,  in 
uniform,  but  not  happily  executed.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  scroll 
relating  to  Mauritius.  The  portrait  used  to  be  near  a  com- 
panion figure  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  also  in  uniform.  Men  who 
served  under  Lord  Minto  have  long  passed  away ;  but  the  mention 
of  jackal-hunting  in  one  of  the  letters  may  remind  some  Anglo- 
Indians  still  living  of  the  days  when  the  Calcutta  hounds  used  to 
throw  off  at  gunfire,  three  times  a  week  from  November  to  March, 
at  such  favourite  meets  as  Cox's  Bungalow  and  Gurria  Haut,  and 
when  the  popular  master  was  the  Hon.  John  Elliot,  to  whom 
reference  is  constantly  made  in  the  letters,  who  held  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  task  of  editing  this  interesting  volume  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Countess  of  Minto.  Here  and  there  we  might 
have  been  glad  of  a  few  more  explanatory  notes.  At  one  place 
the  "  best "  weather  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  the  worst  or  the 
hottest  weather.  It  is  not  every  Anglo-Indian  who  might  know 
that  Bhour  or  Bhawer,  where  Lord  Minto  thought  of  founding  a 
Sanskrit  College,  is  in  the  district  of  Tirhoot.  Bnt  the  editing  has 
been  done  with  accuracy  and  diligence.  The  letters  are  excellently 
selected,  and  woven  together  by  a  narrative  in  which  good  taste, 
easy  style,  and  suggestive  remark  are  conspicuous.  Macaulay  has 
told  us,  with  a  truth  which  this  volume  illustrates,  that  English 
women,  though  at  the  present  day  not  bestowing  much  attention 
on  the  dead  languages,  "  are  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  Pa^ai 
and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the 
tongue  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller,  nor  is  there  any  purer  or 
more  graceful  English  than  that  which  accomplished  women  now 
speak  and  write."  And  while  we  lay  down  this  volume  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  find  numerous  readers,  we  own  that  its  publi- 
cation provokes  regret  on  recollecting  that  thirty  more  years 
must  still  elapse  before  we  can  see  the  publication  of  letters  and 
minutes  written  by  another  Scotch  nobleman,  who  filled  the  same 
splendid  office,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  same  high  character, 
and  whose  commanding  talents  were  exercised  for  eight  years  in 
educating  a  school  of  able  administrators  and  consolidating  an 
Empire  which  alter  his  time  came  unharmed  out  of  a  mutiny  even 
more  terrible  than  the  mutiny  at  Madras. 


ACROSS  THE  ZODIAC* 

OF  late  years  there  has  been  a  notable  revival  of  the  fashion  of 
producing  imaginary  travels  and  adventures  in  which  the 
field  of  the  writer's  fancy  or  satire  is  enlarged  by  calling  up  visions 
of  regions  or  worlds  outside  our  real  experience  as  to  inhabitants, 
situation  in  space,  or  both.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  amused  him- 
self for  a  while  with  concealing  the  authorship  of  The  Coming 
Race,  a  very  successful  work  of  the  kind.  Then  came  Mr.  S. 
Butler's  Erewhon — also  issued  anonymously  at  first — which,  if 
not  equal  to  The  Cuming  Race  in  workmanship  and  semi-poetical 
imagination,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  excel  it  in  humour  and 
originality  of  conception.  M.  Jules  Verne  has  shot  up  two  Ameri- 
cans and  one  Frenchman  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  which  they 
failed  to  hit  by  no  fault  in  their  arrangements  or  calculations,  but 
by  the  perturbation  due  to  an  unmannerly  and  unaccountable 
meteorite  which  crossed  their  path,  so  that  they  fell  back  into  the  sea; 
where  their  cylindro-coiiical  shell,  being  of  course  hollow  to  hold 
them  and  their  provisions,  floated  with  ease  and  security  till  a 
rescue  expedition  which  had  been  wildly  taking  soundings  all  over 
the  ocean  at  last  found  them  playing  dominoes.  The  story  is 
told  with  a  most  ingenious  combination  of  American  vastness, 
French  airiness,  and  minute  scientific  plausibility.  But  an 
attempt  to  trace  all  the  literature  of  this  class,  even  in  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years,  would  be  as  tiresome  as  (with  all  respect  for  the 
splendid  poetical  qualities  shown  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  passage) 
Don  Ruy  Gomez's  catalogue  of  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors 
is  found  on  the  stage.  "  J'en  passe,  et  des  meilleurs  "  can  hardly 
be  our  phrase ;  for  we  think  we  have  named  the  best  recent 
specimens.  A  very  curious  monograph  might  be  produced  by  any 
qualified  worker  who  would  follow  up  the  parentage  of  these 
books  through  Voltaire's  Micromegas,  Gulliver,  Rabelais,  More's 
Utopia,  and  back  to  Lucian,  if  not  further  ;  it  might  be  difficult 
to  stop  short  of  the  Odyssey.  In  any  case,  we  must  now  pass  on 
to  the  latest  comer  now  before  us.  Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  given 
two  whole  volumes  to  a  course  of  adventures  in  Mars.  We  are 
disposed  to  affirm  as  a  general  proposition  that  the  length  of  two 
volumes  is  too  much  for  an  exercise  of  fancy  of  this  kind  ;  but  we 
are  unable  to  deny  in  this  case  that,  notwithstanding  its  length, 
the  tale  of  unearthly  adventure  is  made  to  maintain  its  in- 
terest. The  work  shows  great  powers  of  description,  no  small 
constructive  imagination,  and  the  general  merits  of  practised  and 
forcible  writing ;  against  which  there  are  to  be  set  two  grave  draw- 
backs— an  almost  entire  absence  of  humour,  and  the  presence  of  an 
obtrusive  moral.  Mr.  Percy  Greg  seems  to  have  chosen  pessimism 
as  a  profession,  and  he  descants  on  his  theme  with  all  that  exqui- 
site relish  which  appears  to  sweeten  a  settled  conviction  that  the 
world  is  in  a  thoroughly  bad  way,  especially  when  one  has  the 
power  of  compelling  attention  by  expressing  it  in  elegant  lan- 
guage. The  state  of  Mars,  as  described  in  the  record  of  Mr. 
Greg's  imaginary  adventurer,  appears  to  show  in  a  parable  what 
mankind  have  to  expect,  or  may  plausibly  be  represented  as  having 
to  expect,  from  the  further  progress  of  science.  It  is  curious  that 
in  this  book,  as  in  The  Devil's  Advocate,  the  author  has  used  a 
form  of  writing  most  effectually  fitted  to  conceal  the  extent  to 
which  he  believes  in  his  own  prophecies. 

His  tale  purports  to  be  the  translation  of  a  MS.  written  in  Latin 
of  a  mediteval  style  and  in  a  strange  cipher,  the  sole  coherent  relic 
of  a  quasi-meteoric  catastrophe  witnessed  by  an  ex-Colonel  of  the 
Confederate  army  on  an  unknown  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  We 
are  left  to  infer  that  this  was  the  final  wreck  of  the  extra-terres- 
trial voyager  and  his  aerial  craft.  The  circumstances  account  for 
a  good  many  lacunae  in  the  MS.,  which  have  a  way  of  occurring 
whenever  an  exact  statement  is  demanded  by  the  context.  As  for 
the  traveller,  his  origin  and  country  on  this  earth  are  left  in  much 
obscurity.  The  best  conjecture  we  can  piece  together  is  that  he  is 
an  Italian  soldier  of  fortune  who  has  served  in  India  under 
Mahometan  princes,  and  more  or  less  conformed  to  Islam ;  at 
least  he  invokes  Allah  in  the  course  of  one  desperate  encounter. 
Yet  he  holds  strongly  to  European  ideas  of  morality  and  family 
institutions.  Where  or  how  he  got  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
command  of  material  resources  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  flying-machine  is  wholly  unexplained.  It  would 
seem  that  he  had  no  family  ties,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
about  returning  to  the  earth  within  any  particular  time  ; 
for  he  finds  no  serious  difficulty  in  marrying  a  wife  in  Mars.  The 
date  of  his  journey  is  laid  about  1830,  for  some  reason  which  like- 
wise does  not  appear.  Five-and-thirty  years  have  to  be  accounted 
for  between  his  leaving  the  earth  and  his  disastrous  return  ;  and 
the  time  covered  by  his  sojourn  in  Mars,  though  we  have  not  cal- 
culated it,  can  in  any  case  be  only  a  small  part  of  this.  Perhaps 
the  rest  will  be  filled  up  in  a  possible  continuation  of  which  Mr. 
Greg  speaks.  These  remarks  are  of  course  pedantic ;  but  we 
have  a  purpose  in  making  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  in- 
troductory machinery  of  Across  the  Zodiac  is  an  example  of  a 
fault  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  in  this  kind  of  writing.  It  is 
elaborate,  and  yet  vague ;  it  is  always  raising  questions  of  detail 
which  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  satisfy.  The  safer  way,  which 
Mr.  Greg  has  presumably  spurned  as  too  easy,  is  to  deal  in 
sweeping  assertions  and  invent  the  first  reason  that  comes  to  hand 
for  not  giving  particulars.  The  telling  of  impossible  things  with 
a  show  of  minute  and  probable  explanation  is  an  art  of  itself,  and 
a  very  difficult  one.    We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  Swift  is  not 

*  Across  the  Zodiac :  the  Story  of  a  Wrecked  Record.  Deciphered, 
Translated,  and  Edited  by  Percy  Gveg.  2  vols.  Londun  :  Triibuer  Sc  Co. 
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the  sole  master  of  it.  Mr.  Greer's  middle  course  neither  satisfies 
the  imagination  nor  leaves  it  free ;  we  have  a  feeling  of  being 
imposed  on. 

Lord  Lytton's  "  Coming  Race,"  it  may  he  remembered,  were  of 
gigantic  stature,  were  generally  admirable  if  not  very  interesting, 
had  advanced  far  beyond  us  in  science,  and  also  cultivated  mes- 
merism and  other  branches  of  so-called  occult  knowledge.  In  the 
population  of  Mars  the  stature  is  diminutive,  and  the  other 
qualities  are  unequally  divided  between  two  factions.  The 
majority  are  slaves  of  science.  They  have  lost  all  religion,  all 
public  spirit,  a  good  deal  of  their  morality,  and  most  of  their 
interest  in  life.  Disease  .and  old  age,  as  we  understand  them 
on  the  earth,  have  been  abolished  for  centuries,  yet  the  people 
somehow  die  of  no  other  apparent  cause  than  being  tired  of 
living.  A  century  or  two  of  communism  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  science  has  thoroughly  disgusted  them  with  politics,  and 
the  whole  planet  is  under  an  enlightened  despotism.  After  abol- 
ishing the  subjection  of  women  for  a  time,  and  greatly  misliking 
the  experiment,  they  have  reverted  to  polygamy.  They  practise 
infanticide  in  moderation,  but  disapprove  of  euthanasia  on  the 
ground  of  its  obvious  inconvenience.  They  cannot  understand 
how  anyhody  should  find  any  pleasure  in  dangerous  pursuits,  or 
be  willing  to  incur  danger  to  save  another  from  it.  But  there  is  a 
minority  which  iu  secret  maintains  different  principles.  This  body 
has  preserved  traditions  of  spiritual  and  transcendental  doctrine, 
and  has  cultivated  the  practical  application  of  them  to  the 
point  of  making  itself  extremely  formidable.  If  any  of  the 
profane  attempt  to  do  a  mischief  to  the  Order  or  betray 
its  secrets,  they  die  suddenly,  or  go  mad,  or  fall  off  a 
housetop.  It  lares  with  them  as  with  the  sceptics  once 
mentioned  by  a  South-Indian  villager  to  a  Government 
official.  Some  men  had  been  now  and  then  known,  he  said,  to 
express  doubt  if  there  were  any  such  person  as  John  Company  ; 
but  of  such  it  was  always  observed  that  something  bad  soon 
happened  to  them.  Specimens  of  these  mysterious  powers  are 
given  in  the  course  of  the  story  ;  and  we  fail  to  perceive,  notwith- 
standing an  attempted  explanation,  what  was  to  prevent  the  Order 
from  subduing  the  whole  planet.  The  terrestrial  voyager  is 
admitted  into  this  society,  and  by  family  interest  (his  Martial 
father-in-law  being  the  chief  man)  attains  high  rank  in  it,  on 
which  the  romantic  part  of  the  story  depends.  We  shall  not 
further  disclose  it  than  by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  there 
is  an  attempted  revolution,  and  a  light  quite  as  lively  as  terrestrial 
ones  ;  though,  as  the  traveller  notes,  it  is  very  ill  conducted,  in 
consequence  of  the  art  of  war  having  been  forgotten  for  many 
centuries.  The  terrestrial  visitor  Hies  away  after  seeing  the 
triumph  of  his  surviving  friends  assured,  and  putting  a  final  touch 
to  it  by  letting  down  his  air-ship  so  as  to  crush  a  considerable 
number  of  the  profane  mob. 

The  appliances  of  life  in  Mars  are  described  in  much  detail  and 
with  great  ingenuity.  As  for  the  science,  we  find  it  rather  dis- 
appointing. The  phonograph  and  telephone  are  in  common  use, 
and  electricity  has  superseded  all  other  motive  powers.  But  it  is 
not  economically  applied,  if  we  may  credit  the  traveller's  state- 
ment that  the  he.it  produced  in  the  working  of  the  electric 
engines  used  on  board  ship  is  sufficient  to  warm  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  in  passing  through  cold  regions.  We  hear  very  little  about 
the  scientific  methods  and  theories  of  the  Martians.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  which  we  conceive  they  ought  to  have  done  in 
all  those  centuries  of  uninterrupted  scientific  progress.  They 
ought  to  have  carried  the  treatment  of  problems  in  physics,  by  both 
analytical  and  graphical  methods,  to  a  point  far  beyond  our  terres- 
trial mathematicians;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  conceptions  which 
among  us  are  reserved  for  the  higher  mathematics  would  be  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  all  educated  people  and  be  familiarly  used 
in  conversation.  They  would  be  in  possession  of  a  complete 
symbolical  logic  (the  more  necessary  because  having  only  one 
language  would  make  their  verbal  reasoning  very  liable  to  fallacies), 
and  they  would  have  reduced  statistics  to  a  deductive  science. 
They  would  have  decomposed  most  of  the  so-called  elements  ;  the 
study  of  molecular  chemistry  would  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
new  mathematical  methods,  and  these  again  to  new  physical  re- 
searches ;  and  some  Martial  Laplace  might  have  established  his 
tame  by  a  classical  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  an  atom.  The 
traveller,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  informed  himself  much 
about  science  in  the  abstract ;  or  perhaps  his  purely  scientific 
notes  were  in  another  book,  which  was  destroyed.  In  short,  there 
runs  through  the  whole  work  the  feeling  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed, that  it  is  both  too  much  and  too  little.  The  Martians,  or 
Martialists,  or  whatever  it  should  be,  are  too  like  terrestrial 
men.  There  is  really  no  reason,  save  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
undiscovered  continent,  why  the  adventure  should  not  as  well 
have  taken  place  on  the  earth.  Nor  is  there  any  that  we  can  see 
why  Mr.  Percy  Greg  should  not  write  an  interesting  and  successful 
terrestrial  romance  if  he  chose  ;  which,  after  all,  is  a  more  legiti- 
mate and  enduring  form  of  literary  art. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  fictions  of  the  Utopian  class  which 
we  should  like  just  to  mention.  One  is,  like  Mr.  Greg's,  a 
prophecy  of  the  triumphs  of  science ;  but,  unlike  Across  the 
Zodiac,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  the  day  of  science 
coming,  and  was  in  nowise  afraid.  We  mean  the  splendid  frag- 
ment of  Bacon — unhappily  but  a  fragment — entitled  The  New 
Atlantis.  Another  is  an  anonymous  book,  called  Adventures  in 
the  Moon  and  Other  Worlds  (London,  1836),  excelling  in  the 
qualities  of  humour  and  a  fight  hand,  which  we  rather  miss  in 
Mr.  Greg's  work.  It  is  almost  forgotten  now ;  but  its  merit  is  very 


great.  At  the  time  it  was  thought  by  some  good  judges  worthy 
of  Peacock.  We  may  also  mention  a  very  recently  published  little 
volume,  Erchomenon ;  or,  the  Republic  of  Materialism  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  society  described  are 
in  some  respects  curiously  like  those  of  Mr.  Greg's  Martialists; 
only  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  England  of  six  hundred  vears 
hence,  to  which  the  narrator  is  transported  in  a  dream.  "  The 
last  piece  of  the  kind  we  wish  to  note  is  contained  in  a  few 
pages  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Consolations  in  Travel,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  success  with  which  unlikeness  to  terrestrial 
conditions,  yet  within  the  general  laws  of  the  solar  system, 
is  indicated.  The  narrator  falls  into  a  vision  in  which"  he  is 
transported  to  Saturn  by  a  powerful  and  beneficent  guide,  who 
is  manifest  to  him  only  as  a  voice.  The  inhabitants  are 
creatures  with  six  wings,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  furnished 
with  convolutions  of  tubes  which  are  the  organs  of  senses  unkuown 
to  dwellers  on  the  earth.  Their  habitations  are  suspended  in  the 
air  and  moveable,  and  they  can  direct  them  at  will  to  various 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  for  pleasure  or  research.  Strife  is  un- 
known to  them,  their  passions  are  few,  and  their  only  ambitions  are 
intellectual.  In  this  pure  and  noble  exercise  of  scientific  fancy 
there  is  a  very  different  sort  of  pleasure  from  any  that  can  be 
found  in  Mr.  Percy  Greg's  powerfully  and  studiously  disagreeable 
picture  of  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Mars. 


GRIMM'S  TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY.* 

C^J_ RIMM'S  Deutsche  Mytholorjie  in  the  original  German  is  not 
*  an  attractive-looking  book.  Merely  glancing  at  some  of  the 
pages,  the  reader  might  almost  be  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  lan- 
guage it  was  written.  A  crowd  of  quotations  from  Scandinavian 
and  Gothic  dialects  may  meet  his  eye,  with  scarcely  a  sign  to 
show  where  they  begin  and  end,  and  with  small  fragments  of  text 
imbedded  among  them.  Nor  is  the  text  itself  inviting  in  its 
aspect,  much  of  it  being,  to  say  the  truth,  singularly  rugged  and 
sometimes  by  no  means  perspicuous.  It  must  be  admitted  then 
that  the  translator  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
and,  although  many  of  them  have  been  overcome,  his  success  is 
not  complete.  At  the  cost  of  some  little  trouble,  the  quotations 
might  have  been  placed  within  inverted  commas,  or  have  been 
printed  in  a  different  type.  Words  or  phrases  from  foreign 
dialects  might  have  been  given  in  italics.  A  list  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions employed  by  Grimm  might  with  advantage  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume,  which  ought  also  to  he  furnished  with  a 
table  of  contents.  The  fashion  of  reserving  it  for  the  end  is 
neither  English  nor  convenient.  The  translation  of  the  text  is  at 
least  as  good  as  from  Grimm's  style  we  could  reasonably  have 
expected  it  to  be.  We  might  have  a  clearer  sentence  than  the 
following : — 

Probably  some  sects  and  parties,  non-conformity  bere  and  there  among 
the  heathen  themselves,  nay,  in  individual  minds  a  precocious  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  morals,  came  half  way  to  meet  ttie  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, as  afterwards  its  purification. 

By  aid  of  the  preceding  paragraph  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  There  are  one  or  two  sentences  in  his 
book  which  possibly  Grimm  himself  might  have  been  puzzled  to 
interpret  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Grimm's  great  work  (for  to  this  title  it  has  an  indefeasible 
claim)  was  published  in  1835.  Since  that  time  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology  has,  as  the  translator  acknowledges,  made 
great  strides;  but  he  is  fully  justified  in  adding  that,  "as  a 
storehouse  of  facts  within  his  special  province  of  Teutonic 
mythology,  and  as  a  clue  to  the  derivation  and  significance  of  the 
Names  of  persons  and  things  in  the  various  versions  of  a  myth,  it 
has  never  been  superseded,  and  perhaps  never  can  be."  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  title  of  the  book  must  be  modified  for  an  English 
translation.  The  words  "  Dutch  "  and  "  German  "  have  both  be- 
come confined  in  English  usage  within  limits  from  which  Grimm 
would  most  of  all  have  desired  to  set  himself  free.  He  was 
putting  together  the  mythology  of  all  the  High  or  Low  German 
peoples,  and  he  was  anxious  to  compare  the  whole  body  of  mytho- 
logy, thus  brought  together,  with  the  Scandinavian  system  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  much  greater  integrity,  and  so  to  deter- 
mine whether,  until  the}'  fell  before  the  assaults  of  Christian 
missionaries,  the  beliefs  of  the  German  tribes  were,  or  were  not, 
equally  systematic.  The  editor  has  therefore  rightly  decided  that 
the  word  "  Teutonic,"  which  is  but  another  form  of  "  Dutch," 
would  better  represent  Grimm's  title,  which  implied  a  contrast  only 
with  the  "  Scandinavian." 

For  many  readers  it  may  perhaps  be  a  hard  task  to  read  through 
Grimm's  work  consecutively,  and  yet  it  possesses  in  the  subject  a 
depth  of  interest,  and  in  its  treatment  exhibits  a  lavishness  of 
learning,  which  may  well  make  up  for  many  of  the  attractions 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  more  popular  literature.  But  of 
the  learning  manifested  in  every  page  of  it  they  can  be  in  no  doubt, 
and  a  patient  examination  of  any  chapter  will  convince  them  that 
the  author  is  as  cautious  and  as  judicious  in  his  method  as  he  is 
learned.  Some  of  his  conclusions  they  may  be  disposed  to  question ; 
a  few  they  may  feel  obliged  finally  to  reject ;  but  these  few  ex- 
ceptions (some  of  which  are  trifling  and  none  serious)  being 
allowed  for,  the  evidence  is  brought  together  and  analysed  with  a 
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cogency  and  force  which  are  irresistible.  Deities  which  had  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  memory  o£  the  people  are  shown  again  in 
their  ancient  forms ;  and  the  restoration  is  effected,  not  by  any 
arbitrary  guesswork,  but  by  adducing  the  testimony  of  indifferent, 
or  even  hostile,  writers,  of  expressions  from  old  charters,  of 
phrases  still  current  in  the  talk  of  the  people  who  no  longer  attach 
to  them  any  definite  meaning,  of  expressions  in  popular  songs, 
and  of  traditions  which  are  preserved  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of 
mediaeval  chroniclers.  His  purpose  is  stated  distinctly  at  the  outset. 
He  wishes  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  old  German  heathenism 
was,  so  far  as  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Norse  or  aloof  from  it, 
and  he  lays  down  the  conditions  by  which  the  degrees  of  likeness 
or  difference  are  to  be  determined.  If  his  conclusions  are  not  to 
be  accepted,  the  battle  must  be  fought  out  at  the  threshold  ;  and 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  dispute  the  grounds  on  which,  as  he 
asserts,  rest  "  the  antiquity,  originality,  and  affinity  of  the  German 
and  Norse  mythologies."  The  first  of  these  is  the  affinity  of  the 
dialects  spoken  by'all  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tribes ;  the 
second  is  their  joint  possession  of  terms  relating  to  religious 
worship.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  we  are  able  to  produce  a  word  used  by 
the  Goths  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Alemanni  in  the  eighth, 
in  exactly  the  same  form  and  sense  as  it  continues  to  bear  in  the 
Norse  authorities  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  affinity 
of  the  German  faith  with  the  Norse,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
latter,  are  thereby  vindicated."  The  third  test  is  found  in  "  the 
identity  of  mythic  notions  and  nomenclature,  which  ever  and  anon 
breaks  out ;  thus  the  agreement  of  the  0.  H.  G.  muspilli,  O.  Sax. 
mudspelli,  with  the  Eddie  muspell,  of  the  O.  H.  G.  itis,  A.  Sax. 
ides,  with  the  Eddie  dis,  or  of  the  A.  Sax.  brosinga-mene  with 
the  Eddie  brisinga-men,  affords  perfectly  conclusive  evidence.''  It 
is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  other  propositions,  and  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  three  which  we  have  cited  cover  a  much 
larger  space  than  Grimm  undertook  to  traverse.  We  may  put  the 
Greek  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hindu  on  the  other  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion remains  just  as  incontrovertible.  The  identity  of  the 
Greek  Erinys  with  the  Vedic  Saranyu,  of  the  Greek  Ouranos  with 
the  Hindu  Varuna  is  as  clearly  proved  as  that  of  any  Teutonic 
with  any  Norse  term  ;  and, indeed,  although  this  forms  no  necessary 
part  of  his  task,  Grimm  found  himself  obliged  to  take  count  of  the 
relations  of  Teutonic  and  Norse  with  Hellenic  mythology.  His  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field  of  popular  tradition  and  belief  shows  him  that 
"  all  nations  have  clothed  their  gods  in  human  shape,  and  only  by 
way  of  exception  in  those  of  animals ;  on  this  fact  are  founded 
both  their  appearances  to  men,  or  incarnation,  their  twofold  sex, 
their  intermarrying  with  mankind,  and  also  the  deification  of  cer- 
tain men."  It  further  reveals  to  him  the  greater  prominence  of 
certain  characteristics  in  one  system  as  contrasted  with  another,  and 
also  the  evidence  that  where  these  characteristics  have  faded  away 
into  the  background  this  had  not  been  their  condition  from  the 
first.  Thus  the  gods  of  the  whole  Aryan  world  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep ;  but  beings  who  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  must  die.  The 
Northern  mythologies  kept  this  notion  before  the  people  with 
startling  clearness  ;  the  Southern  disguised  it  and  practi- 
cally put  it  out  of  sight ;  but  it  was  there  neverthe- 
less. The  Olympian  gods  feast  on  ambrosia  and  are  re- 
freshed by  nectar,  the  Soma  of  the  Hindu ;  but  they  can 
be  wounded  and  suffer  pain,  they  may  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  to 
the  Norse  mind  the  inference  was  oppressively  plain.  The  beau- 
tiful Balder  has  his  yearly  death  and  resurrection;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  the  great  enemy  of  all  the  gods  will  be  let  loose, 
and  Asgard  shall  be  desolate.  This  enemy  is  Loki,  the  fire  god, 
who,  in  punishment  of  his  misdeeds,  is  put  in  chains,  like  Prome- 
theus, and  whose  release  just  before  the  coming  on  of  the  twilight 
of  the  gods  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  release  of  the  chained 
Prometheus,  by  whom  the  empire  of  Zeus  is  to  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Grimm  adds  that  "  the  formula  '  unz  Loki  verilr  lanas ' 
answers  exactly  to  the  Greek  irpiv  av  in  6Vo>ia>f  xa^<T^H  npojuij- 
devs  ;  the  writhings  of  the  fettered  Loki  make  the  earth  to  quake, 
just  as  x&uv  creadXevTai  in  the  case  of  Prometheus.  Only  the 
Greek  Satan  excites  our  noblest  sympathy,  while  the  Edda  pre- 
sents Loki  as  a  hateful  monster."  For  the  reason  we  need,  per- 
haps, go  no  further  than  the  use  to  which  the  fire  is  put  in  the 
Greek  myth.  The  Northern  Odin  or  Woden  is  tke  All-father, 
from  whom  men  may  expect  substantial  justice;  in  the  Prome- 
thean tradition  Zeus  is  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  with  a  special  hatred 
for  mankind.  The  latter  are  in  a  state  of  abject  misery  until  they 
receive  the  boon  of  fire ;  the  giver  of  it  thus  becomes  their  friend, 
and  his  deliverance  is  associated  with  the  triumph  of  righteousness 
over  wrong.  But  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  purely  spiritual  colouring  thrown  over  the  myth  is  not  due 
to  the  mighty  genius  of  /Eschylus  ;  nor  is  it  a  hard  task  to  imagine 
a  Prometheus  in  whom  we  should  see  simply  a  counterpart  of  the 
malignant  and  mischievous  Northern  god.  Nay,  even  in  the  case 
of  Loki  himself,  Grimm  notes  that  among  the  common  people 
there  linger  to  this  day  many  conceptions  "  in  which  Loki  is  by 
turns  taken  for  a  beneficent  and  for  a  hurtful  being,  for  sun,  fire, 
giant,  or  devil." 

In  the  East,  then,  as  in  the  West,  the  same  process  was  going 
on,  a  process  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  gods  were  derived 
from  impressions  made  on  the  senses  by  the  phenomena  of  the  out- 
ward world,  and  were  gradually  moulded  into  human  semblance. 
Thus  far  the  deities  were  only  magnified  men  ;  but  Grimm  presses 
the  argument  too  far  when  he  saysthat  they  were  regarded  as  subject 
to_  the  encroachments  of  age,  the  evidence  being  that  "  Odinn  or 
\Y  uu'utn  is  pictured  everywhere  as  an  old  greybeard.  Thorr  as  in 
the  full  strength  of  manhood,  Balder  as  a  blooming  youth."  His 


statement  is  rather  incomplete  than  wrong  when  he  adds  that  "  the 
sons  of  men  grow  up  slowly  and  gradually,  gods  attain  their 
full  size  and  strength  directly  after  birth,"  the  Greek  Apollo 
and  the  Norse  Vali,  son  of  Odin,  being  cited  as  illustrations,  together 
with  Hermes,  who,  "  born  at  early  morn,  plays  the  lute  at  midday 
and  at  eve  drives  oxen  away."  So  far  as  the  age  of  the  gods  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  say  that  it  never  alters.  Odin  is  always  old, 
Thor  is  always  in  mature  manhood,  Balder  and  Apollo  always  in 
radiant  youth.  Hermes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  old  ;  but  he 
may  at  will  return  to  the  state  of  infancy.  In  other  words,  the 
sunlight  is  always  brilliant ;  the  wind  may  die  away  into  gentle 
whisperings  or  absolute  silence  after  the  most  tremendous  tem- 
pest. But  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  notion  of  physical  vastness 
is  common  to  the  pictures  of  some  of  the  gods,  whether  in  the 
Greek  or  in  the  Northern  systems  of  mythology.  The  body  of  the 
fallen  Ares  covers  seven  roods  of  land  ;  the  mighty  Thor  devours 
an  ox  and  eight  salmon  at  a  single  meal.  Both  the  Greek,  the  Teu- 
tonic, and  the  Norse  gods  love  merriment,  and  may  burst  out  into 
inextinguishable  laughter ;  and  although  they  can  move  with  as- 
tounding swiftness,  they  are  nevertheless  local,  and  all  have  their 
offices  and  functions.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  may  not  be  traced  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  Aryan  tradition.  But  in  each  portion  of  it  the  mytho- 
logy is  coloured  by  the  conditions  of  the  popular  or  national  life, 
the  beliefs  being  accordingly  sombre  or  bright,  graceful,  cumbrous, 
or  grotesque.  To  Grimm  the  manifestations  of  deity  in  Asiatic 
legends  seemed  to  be  more  deeply  and  purely  conceived  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Western  Aryans.    In  these 

the  god  comes  down  and  abides  in  the  flesh  for  a  season  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Wherever  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  prevailed,  the  bodies 
of  animals  even  were  eligible  for  the  avatara  ;  and  of  Vishnu's  ten  succes- 
sive incarnations  the  earlier  ones  are  animal ;  it  was  in  the  later  ones  that 
he  truly  became  man.  The  Greek  and  Teutonic  mythologies  steer  clear  of 
such  notions ;  in  both  of  these  the  story  of  the  gods  was  too  sensuously 
conceived  to  have  invested  their  transformations  with  the  seriousness  and 
duration  of  an  avatara,  although  a  belief  in  such  incarnation  is  in  itself  so> 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  heroes  being  bodily  descended  from  the  gods. 

All  this  runs  curiously  counter  to  the  notion  that  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  there  are  any  characteristics 
which  separate  it  absolutely  from  that  of  the  Aryan  epic  poems  or 
of  the  legends  of  the  Aryan  tribes  generally.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  reveal  no  changes  in  the  popular  belief  which  may  not 
be  discerned  at  work  elsewhere  ;  nor  is  there  apparently  any  reason 
for  looking  on  the  mythology  of  these  two  poems  as  prior  in  the 
order  of  time  any  more  than  in  the  order  of  thought  to  that  of  the 
Greek  lyric  poets  or  of  the  other  poems  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Homer.  Mr.  Gladstone's  special  theories  on  the  subject  of 
Homeric  mythology  are  thus  left  on  one  side;  and  if  Grimm's 
conclusions  may  be  regarded  as  established,  the  door  is  shut  on  a 
controversy  which  may  be  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted. For  the  present  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  mark  the 
emphasis  with  which  Grimm,  writing  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
insisted  on  the  closeness  of  the  affinity  between  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Greek  mythology — an  affinity  for  which,  as  in  the  relation  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Teutonic  languages,  there  is,  he  insists,  "  no 
question  of  borrowing  or  choice,  nothing  but  unconscious 
affinity,  allowing  room  (and  that  inevitably)  for  considerable 
divergences." 

Of  the  learning  and  the  sound  judgment  with  which  every  part  of 
his  great  subject  is  illustrated,  only  those  who  have  spent  some 
time  over  the  book  can  form  an  adequate  idea.  In  a  few  cases 
perhaps  he  has  left  unnoticed  points  which  might  seem  to 
strengthen  his  position.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  practice  of 
baking  dough  in  the  shapes  of  animals,  he  remarks  that  "  baking  in 
the  shape  of  a  boar  must  have  been  much  more  widely  spread  than 
in  the  North  alone,"  and  refers  to  the  baking  of  "  cochelins  "  for 
New  Year's  Day  in  France.  He  might  also  have  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  baking  swine-shaped  pieces  of  dough  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  The  comparison,  if  it  holds  good,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  European  practice  was  in  like  manner  the 
substitution  of  a  less  for  a  more  costly  victim.  One  of  the  best 
sections  in  this  volume  is  that  which  treats  of  Wish,  the  correla- 
tive of  the  Vedic  Kama,  and  endowed  to  even  a  greater  degree 
than  Kama,  with  all  the  attributes  of  personality ;  but  we  fail  to  see 
why  to  Grimm's  thoroughly  convincing  demonstration  the  translator 
should  think  it  necessary  to  append  a  note,  in  which  he  says : — 
"  That  Wish  was  personified,  and  very  boldly,  by  the  Christian 
poets,  is  abundantly  proved.  That  he  was  ever  believed  in  as  a 
person,  even  in  heathen  times,  is  to  my  thinking  far  from  clear.  I 
believe  some  German  scholars  regard  the  notion  as  little  better 
than  a  mare's  nest."  The  remark  seems  to  have  no  force,  unless 
the  phrase  "  believed  in  "  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  "  wor- 
shipped." There  is  perhaps  no  reason  for  saying  that  Kama  was 
ever  an  object  of  worship  ;  but  this  remark  applies  also  to  the 
Greek  Charites,  and  many  other  beings  whose  personality  never- 
theless we  cannot  call  into  question.  Not  less  instructive  is 
the  chapter  in  which  Grimm  deals  with  the  question  whether 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  German  tribes  had 
any  constructed  temples.  That  they  used  consecrated  groves  as 
temples  is  beyond  dispute ;  but  it  would  appear  that  built  temples 
were  not  wholly  wanting,  although  the  preference  of  the  people 
was  for  the  former.  This  preference  Grimm  accounts  for  in  one 
of  the  few  auimated  passages  which  break  the  judicial  dis- 
passionateness of  his  general  argument : — 

At  a  time  when  rude  beginnings  were  all  that  there  was  of  the  builder's 
art,  the  human  mind  must  have  been  roused  to  a  higher  devotion  bv  the' 
sight  of  lofty  trees  under  an  open  sky,  than  it  could  feel  inside  the  stunted 
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structures  reared  by  unskilful  hands.  When  long  afterwards  the  archi- 
tecture peculiar  to  the  Teutons  reached  its  perfection,  did  it  not  in  its  boldest 
erections  still  aim  at  reproducing  the  soaring  trees  of  the  forest  ?  Would 
not  the  abortion  of  miserably  carved  or  chiselled  images  lag  far  behind 
the  form  of  the  god  which  the  youthful  imagination  of  antiquity  pictured  to 
itself,  throned  on  the  bowery  summit  of  a  sacred  tree  ?  In  the  sweep  and 
under  the  shades  of  primaeval  forests  the  soul  of  man  found  itself  filled  with 
the  nearness  of  sovran  deities.  The  mighty  influence  that  a  forest  life  had 
from  the  first  ou  the  -whole  being  of  our  nation  is  attested  by  the  '  march- 
fellowships  ' ;  marka,  the  word  from  which  they  took  their  name,  denoted 
first  a  forest,  and  afterwards  a  boundary. 


FOURTEEN  MONTHS  IN  CANTON* 

T  T  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  book  was  published.  It 
J-  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Gray  to  her 
mother,  in  which  she  describes  the  events  of  her  life  during  her 
stay  at  Canton.  These  letters,  Mrs.  Gray  tells  us  in  her  preface, 
"  were  written  for  circulation  amongst  my  family  and  a  few  friends 
who  kindly  expressed  an  interest  in  all  I  saw  and  did  in  the  far-off 
country  of  China."  For  this  purpose  they  are,  no  doubt,  admirably 
adapted.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of'  information  which  was 
probably  new  and  strange  to  her  correspondents,  and  the  personal 
narrative  which  runs  through  them  might  readily  have  invested 
them  with  interest  to  those  for  whom  they  were  primarily  written. 
But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  separating  communications  of  private  and 
■of  public  interest.  Letters  which,  in  a  small  circle  of  friends,  easily 
gain  a  reputation  for  originality  of  matter  and  winsomeness  of 
manner,  are  no  sooner  published  than  they  are  brought  into  open 
competition  with  all  works  bearing  on  the  same  subject ;  and,  un- 
less they  can  supply  omissions  in  our  previous  knowledge  or  throw 
a  new  light  on  their  theme,  their  author  must  expect  to  hear  the 
question  asked,  Why  are  they  here  ? 

In  Archdeacon  Gray,  the  "  Henry  "  of  the  letters,  Mrs.  Gray  had 
the  best  possible  guide  in  her  expeditions  in  and  about  Canton. 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  city  and  neighbouring  country 
yielded  up  their  secrets  to  the  indefatigable  Archdeacon  during  his 
residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  British  settlement ;  and 
•on  his  return  to  his  post,  after  a  period  of  rest  in  England,  he  must 
naturally  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  introducing  to  his  bride's  notice 
the  scenes  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  familiar.  But  Arch- 
deacon Gray  is  not  only  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  but  he 
has  also  written  about  it.  His  Walks  in  the  City  of  Canton  (1875) 
bristles  as  plenteously  with  information  as  it  does  with  commas, 
and,  as  far  as  the  first  characteristic  is  concerned,  leaves  nothing 
for  Mrs.  Gray  to  tell  us.  This  she  practically  admits  in  her  letters, 
since  almost  everything  she  describes  which  is  not  of  personal 
interest  is  but  a  reflection  of  what  we  find  in  the  Archdeacon's 
book,  and  sometimes,  like  the  reflected  images  cast  in  the  waters  of 
Canadian  lakes,  these  reflections  are  so  like  the  realities  that  they 
bave  all  the  appearance  of  being  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
description  in  both  books  of  the  Emperor's  temple  is  an  instance 
in  point,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Archdeacon  Gray.  Mrs.  Gray. 

In  front  of  the  principal  entrance,       We  passed  through  a  massive 
there  stands  a  massive  monumental     granite  arch,  and  saw  the  lofty  roof 
arch  of  granite.    The  gates  of  the    of  the  temple  covered  with  yellow 
grand  entrance  are  surmounted  by  a     tiles,  which   denotes  that  it  is  a 
lofty  roof  of  yellow  tiles.    On  pass-     state  endowment.    We  then  went 
dog*  this  gate,  we  entered  a  small     through    two    courtyards   into  a 
courtyard.    On  the  opposite  side  of    quadrangle  enclosed  by  cloisters, 
this  "area,  there  is  a  gateway  re-     Immediately  opposite  the  large  en- 
sembling,  in  all  respects,  that  to     trance  gates  stands  the  great  shrine, 
which  we  have  just  referred.  When     containing  the  tablet  of  the  Ein- 
-we  had  passed  through  this  second     pcror.    In  the  centre  of  the  paved 
gateway,  we  found  ourselves  in  the    pathway,  and  also  on  the  steps  lead- 
great  quadrangle,  or  courtyard  of     ing  immediately  to  the  shrine  I  saw 
the  temple.   This  quadrangle  is  en-     two  or  three  figures  of  dragons,  and 
closed  on  each  side,  by  cloisters,  the     a  representation  of  the  sun  engraved 
roofs  of   which   are,  by  wooden     on  the  stone  pavement.   No  person, 
pillars,  supported.   On  the  side  of    it  is  supposed,  will  be  sacrilegious 
the  quadrangle,  which   is  imme-     enough  to  tread  on  these  sacred 
diately  opposite  to  theentrance  gates,     emblems,  and  therefore  no  one  will 
stands  the  great  shrine  in  which,  the     dare  to  walk  straight  towards  the 
tablet,  representing  the  Emperor,  is     throne  of  majesty  on  which  the  un- 
placed.   In  the  centre  of  the  panel     pcrial  tablet  rests.    The  shrine  is 
pathway,  which  conducts  through    enclosed  by  red  stained  walls,  and 
the  quadrangle  to  this  shrine,  and  on     the  roof  is  covered  with  yellow 
the  steps,  too,  by  which  that  fane  tiles, 
is  more   immediately  approached 
there  are  sculptured  in  granite,  two, 
or  three  figures  of  dragons  and  are- 
presentation  of  the  sun.    Upon  these 
sacred  emblems,  no  person,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  be  so  sacrilegious  as 
to  tread.   The  consequence  is  that 
persons,  when  traversing  the  quad- 
rangle, and  ascending  the  steps  by 
which  the  great  shrine  is  approached, 
are  obliged  to  make  a  detour.  Thus, 
as  it  is  intended,  they  walk  not  in  a 
direct  line  towards  the  throne  on 
which    the    tablet,  representing 
majesty,  stands.   The  shrine  is  en- 
closed by  red  stained  walls,  and  is 
•covered  with  a  roof  of  yellow  tiles. 

And  so  on.  This  is  no  solitary  instance,  but  throughout  the 
volume  similar  cases  occur  over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  in  the 
midst   of  what  are  virtually  quotations  we  meet  with  some 
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slight  but  curious  divergences  as  to  fact,  which  make  us  wonder 
whether  theArchdeacon  has  been  misled,  or  whether  Mrs.  Gray  has 
misread  the  Archdeacon,  or  whether  the  printer  has  misunderstood 
Mrs.  Gray's  manuscript.  After  describing  the  charnel-house  of  a 
Buddhist  monastery  very  much  in  the  terms  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Gray  says,  "  Another  large  ossuary  .  .  .  has  received  its  full  com- 
plement of  human  ashes,  viz.,  the  ashes  of  4,948  monks,  and  more 
than  this  a  Buddhist  is  not  allowed  to  deposit  in  one  ossuary." 
The  Archdeacon,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  For,  into  an  ossuary, 
so  say  the  Buddhists,  the  charred  remains  of  not  more  than  five 
thousand,  and  forty-eight  monks,  can  be  thrown."  Again,  in  de- 
scribing a  duck-farm  Mrs.  Gray  says,  "  There  are  itinerant  duck 
and  geese  vendors,  who  come  to  the  villages  in  large  boats  ;  they 
buy  from  150  to  1,000  ducks  or  geese  at  a  time."  The  Archdeacon 
in  this  passage  also  is  not  faithfully  followed.  He  says,  "  Each  of 
these  itinerant  vendors  of  ducks  buys,  at  one  time,  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  ducks." 

But,  whether  faithfully  or  unfaithfully,  Mrs.  Gray  follows  very 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  Archdeacon  in  his  "  Walks."  There 
is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  a  personal  side  in  her  narrative,  and 
from  this  it  is  possible  to  gather  some  pictures  of  antique  Oriental 
life  which  are  well  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination.  There  are 
few  who,  even  at  the  cost  of  getting  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  would  not  like  to  have  been  at  the  Emperor's  temple  on 
the  annual  occasion  when  at  break  of  day  all  the  mandarins  in  the 
district,  from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  bow  themselves  thrice  to 
the  ground  before  the  Imperial  tablet  which  stands  in  the  place  of 
one  who  is  the  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  and  ruler  of  "  all  the  Earth." 
There  is  something  in  these  days  of  unrest  and  "  push,"  very  cap- 
tivating in  the  solemn  observances,  quiet  dignity,  and  leisurely  ease 
of  Chinamen.  Their  courtly  interchange  of  civilities,  their  pro- 
found salutations,  their  quaint  imagery  of  speech,  their  love  for 
those  dimly  obscure  monuments  of  learning  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  Confucius  and  still  earlier  sages,  their 
supreme  reverence  for  age,  their  conscientious  observance  of  their 
filial  duties,  their  measured  steps,  and  imperturbable  bearing,  are 
all  national  characteristics,  which  are  to  be  prized,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away  in  exchange  for  something  they  know  not 
what.  China  is  now  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  an 
ancient  form  of  Oriental  civilization  has  been  preserved  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  upstart  ideas  of  Western  nations.  As  she  was,  so  she  is ; 
neither  richer  nor  poorer,  neither  advancing  nor  receding,  unchanging 
and  feeling  no  need  of  change.  What,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  would 
be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  "  Western  civilization"  into  such 
an  Empire  ?  Would  the  people  be  happier  ?  Would  they  be  more 
law-abiding  ?  Would  they  be  more  dutiful  to  their  parents,  or 
more  honest  in  their  dealings,  if,  instead  of  travelling  leisurely  in 
boats  or  in  mule-drawn  carts,  they  were  to  be  whisked  through 
the  country  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  if,  instead  of  being 
in  ignorance  of  the  treasures  beneath  their  feet,  they  were  to  be 
initiated  into  themysteries  of  the  formation  of  joint-stock  Companies 
for  the  working  of  mines  which  exist,  or  do  not  exist,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  or  if,  instead  of  the  slow-and-sure  system  of  commerce 
which  now  obtains  among  them,  they  were  to  be  made  to  expe- 
rience the  excitement  of  gambling  in  bubble  Companies,  and  the 
despair  consequent  on  "  black  Fridays  "  ?  If  we  might  be  allowed 
to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  and  to  judge  of  the 
probable  result  on  the  nation  of  contact  with  Europeans  by  the 
effect  produced  on  the  natives  at  the  open  ports  by  an  acquaintance 
with  us  and  our  ways,  the  answer  to  these  questions  would  not  be 
encouraging.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  once  described  Shanghai  as 
a  "  sink  of  iniquity."  No  doubt  the  expression  was  exaggerated, 
but  what  Shanghai  is,  that  we  have  made  it. 

Against  the  demoralizing  effect  of  consorting  with  foreigners 
the  Chinese  literati  have,  at  Canton  and  several  of  the  other  ports, 
established  a  counterblast  in  the  shape  of  lectureships  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Confucianism.  These  aids  to  morality  are  especially  in- 
tended for  the  uneducated  classes,  who  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  easily  led  away  than  their  learned  countrymen, 
and  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  every 
schoolboy  in  the  Empire  of  reading,  learning,  and  digesting  the 
words  of  Confucius  and  his  followers.  The  doctrines  of  the  sage, 
and  history,  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  them,  form  the  sum  total 
of  Chinese  education.  The  Confucian  classics  are  the  text-books 
in  every  school,  and  it  is  on  their  contents  that  candidates  for 
degrees  are  examined  at  the  great  competitive  examinations.  We 
have  heard  much  glib  talk  of  late  years  of  the  Chinese  competitive 
system,  and  the  ability  which  as  a  rule  distinguishes  Chinese  Manda- 
rins is  pointed  at  in  support  of  the  introduction  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations among  ourselves.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Chinese  candi- 
dates compete  not  for  office,  but  for  literary  degrees,  the  possession  of 
which,  except  of  the  highest  rank,  merely  qualifies  the  holders  for 
office,  and  in  no  way  insures  them  appointments.  The  first  degree, 
or  that  of  Siu-tsai,  is  conferred  at  the  Prefectural  cities  after 
examination  of  the  candidates  by  the  magistrates  of  the  districts 
within  the  Prefectures.  The  next,  or  Kii-jin  degree,  is  won  at  the 
provincial  capital,  and  the  Tsin-sze  degree,  the  highest  obtainable, 
is  competed  tor  at  Peking  at  triennial  examinations.  Both  Mrs. 
Gray  and  the  Archdeacon  give  us  a  description  of  the  Examina- 
tion Hall  at  Canton,  in  which  we  are  told  stand  eleven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  Siu-tsai 
competitors  for  the  Kii-jin  degree.  But  even  this  number  is  often 
not  large  enough  for  every  candidate  to  have  a  cell,  and  mat  sheds 
are  then  run  up  to  house  the  surplus.  For  the  nine  days  during 
which  the  examinations  last  these  cells  are  the  homes  of  the 
candidates,  and  must  add  considerably  to  the  severity  of  the  ordeal 
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by  their  limited  accommodation  and  scanty  furniture.  A  space  of 
live  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  eight  allows  a  man  small 
latitude  for  comfort  or  exercise,  and  the  deal  boards  which  have  a 
double  debt  to  pav,  as  a  bed  by  night  and  table  all  the  day,  do  not 
promise  much  rest  after  the  mental  toils  of  elaborating  Confucian 
maxims. 

But  Mrs.  Grav  and  the  Archdeacon  penetrated  elsewhere  besides 
the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  They  visited  the  cat  and  dog 
cafes,  and  saw  joints  of  dogs  and  portions  of  cats  stewing  in  tempt- 
ing gravy.  Curiously  enough,  the  position  of  the  dishesand  stew- 
pans,  and  the  exact  nature  of  their  contents,  were  almost  identically 
the  same  when  the  Archdeacon  wrote  in  1875  as  when  Mrs.  Gray 
visited  the  restaurant  in  1877.  They  dined  -with  Chinese  friends ; 
they  -witnessed  Chinese  plays ;  they  were  startled  by  Chinese  con- 
juring; and  Mrs.  Gray  personally  investigated  the  mystery  of  the 
women's  bandaged  feet.  To  many  people  all  this  will  be  interest- 
ing enough,  but,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  Fourteen  Months 
iii" Canton  is  a  disappointing  book.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that 
■when  the  letters  of  which  the  work  consists  were  originally 
written,  Mrs.  Gray  drew  upon  the  Archdeacon's  Walks  in  the  City 
of  Canton  with  the  knowledge  of  her  correspondents,  and  that  she 
published  them  thoughtlessly  without  considering  what  was  due 
to  the  larger  public  she  addressed.  Some  such  apology  for  her 
love  of  making  extracts  is  certainly  needed. 


ALTFJXCHAM  AND  BOWDON. 

1\/TR.  INGHAM'S  History  is  a  fair  average  example  of  a  con- 
JL1-L  siderable.  and  apparently  increasing  class  of  books — compila- 
tions the  merits  and  defects  of  which  are  so  evenly  balanced  that 
it  is  impossible  to  award  to  them  either  banning  or  blessing.  They 
are  good  enough  to  pass  muster  and  avert  blame,  but  have  so  many 
imperfections  that  praise  is  out  of  the  question.    It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  local   histories  and    topographies,  in  which 
English  literature  is  exceptionally  rich,  should  be  so  commonly 
amenable  to   this  charge  of  decent  mediocrity.    Whilst  they 
frequently  show  great  industry  and  laborious  research,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  are  rarely  attractive.    They  give  informa- 
tion, but  not  delight.    A  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Iugham's 
book  enables  us  to  get  at  some  of  the  reasons  why  works  of  its 
class   do  not  attain  to  a  higher  place  in  literature.  The 
initial  cause  of  the  failure  is  that  the  author  does  not  begin 
at  the  beginning.    He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  reader 
is  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  scenes  and  incidents  with  which  he 
is  himself  familiar,  and  so,  unwisely  and  unwittingly,  he  omits 
some  of  the  "  necessary  business  "  of  his  theme.    This  is  one  of 
the  commonest  mistakes  of  unpractised  authorship,  and  is  at  the 
root  of  half  the  failures  in  literature.  The  right  method,  especially 
in  local  histories  and  topographies,  is  for  the  writer  to  assume  that 
his  possible  reader  is  a  dweller  at  a  distance,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  locality  to  be  described  and  of  the  events  which  have 
occurred  within  its  boundary.    If  Pennant  and  Daincs  Barrington 
had  been  Gilbert  White's  neighbours,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we 
should  never  have  had  the  minute  account  of  Selborne  which  is 
contained  in  tho  Antiquities  and  the  first  nine  of  the  letters  to 
Pennant.    While  laid  clown  the  right  "  idea  of  parochial  history  " 
in  the  brief  and  modest  preface  which  he  addresses  mainly  to  "  the 
stationary  men  :'  who  write  about  "  the  districts  in  which  they 
reside";  and,  apart  from  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  remains,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  the  classic  model  of  all  works 
of  its  class.     Mr.  Ingham's  work  is  defective  and  weak  pre- 
cisely where  Gilbert  White's  is  strong.     We  do  not  here  refer 
to  the  natural  history  observations,  which  are  of  course  the 
distinctive    object  of   the   Hampshire  curate's  book,   but  to 
those  introductory  portions  which  deal  with  the  position,  the 
outward  aspects,  and  the  people  of  the  parish.    In  Mr.  Ingham's 
work  all  these  essential  details  are  absent.    He  does  not  tell  us 
where  Altrincham  and  Bowdon  (they  are  now  virtually  one  town) 
are  situated,  or  what  is  their  geographical  position  relatively  to 
the  county  of  Chester.  The  topographical  features  are  only  vaguely 
referred  to ;  the  geology  of  the  district  is  barely  mentioned ; 
and  the  botanical  and  ornithological  characteristics,  which  are  of 
great  interest,  are  not  once  named.    Still  more  disappointing  is 
the  omission  of  any  careful  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
people,  of  their  industries,  employments,  and  means  of  living.  It 
will  be  gathered  from  this  that  Mr.  Ingham's  book  is  destitute  of 
original  observation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  mainly  a  compilation  from  other 
books  and  from  registers,  records,  and  similar  documents.  Even 
m  this  respect  its  value  is  much  depreciated  by  the  deliberate 
omission  of  all  references  to  his  authorities.    In  his  preface  he 
takes  credit  for  the  fact  that  he  has  printed  "  no  footnotes  or  other 
aids  to  bewilderment  and  confusion."    Footnotes,  however,  serve 
quite  other  purposes  ;  they  are  required  as  a  test  of  authenticity  ; 
and,  moreover,  seeing  how"  much  Mr.  Ingham  has  been  indebted  to 
Leycester,_  Ormerod,  and  other  Cheshire  historians  for  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  material,  it  is  scarcely  fair  on  his  part  to 
have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion.    We  have  intimated  that  the  book  has  merits.     It  is 
an  unpretentious  compilation,  setting  forth  in  fair  narrative  form 
the  course  of  events,  and  evidencing  much  painstaking  industry 
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and  research.  Although  sadly  wanting  in  perspective,  in  the  loving 
detail  of  long  acquaintance  and  close  observation,  and  in  literary 
attractiveness,  it  has  qualities  which  are  too  often  absent  from  more 
ambitious  works  of  its  class. 

Altrincham  and  Bowdon  both  trace  their  history  a  long  way 
back.  Bowdon  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  Bogedon, 
the  dwelling  by  or  on  the  Down  ;  and  Altrincham  has  a  charter  of 
incorporation  six  hundred  years  old,  granted  by  Hamon  de  Massey, 
the  first  Baron  of  Dunham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Down  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  two  places  were  small 
and  comparatively  insignificant  villages  ;  the  points  of  interest  in 
their  annals  were  few,  and  the  historic  thread  would  be  very  thin 
indeed  were  it  not  intertwined  with  the  career  of  the  successive- 
owners  of  Dunham.  The  families  which  have  held,  first  the  castle 
and  barony  of  Dunham,  and  subsequently  the  hall,  park,  and  lord- 
ship of  the  manor,  form,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link  which  gives 
something  like  cohesion  to  the  fragmentary  annals  of  Bowdon  and 
Altrincham,  and  brings  them  into  association  with  the  history  of 
the  county.  Harno,  or  Hamon  de  Massey,  the  first  Baron  of  Dun- 
ham, held  the  lordship  under  the  Earl  of  Chester  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  His  castle  was  one  of  the  chuin  of 
forts  erected,  or  more  probably  strengthened,  to  guard  Cheshire 
against  the  marauding  incursions  of  the  barons  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mersey.  At  that  time — 1086 — there  was  already  a  church 
at  Bowdon,  which  was  certainly  of  Saxon  foundation.  The  direct 
descendants  of  Hamon  de  Massey  held  the  barony  for  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  the  sixth  and  last  baron  dying  in  1342.  Then,, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  during  which  the 
barony  was  the  subject  of  sundry  "great  suits"  between  con- 
tending claimants,  the  estates  at  Dunham  Massey  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Booth  family,  the  founder  of  which  was  Robert 
del  Bothe,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  del  Bothe,  of  Barton, 
near  Manchester.  The  eighth  member  of  the  line  was 
created  a  baronet  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  his  son  George 
was  the  first  Lord  Delainer.  This  George  Booth  was  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  extraordinary  activity,  indomitable  courage, 
and,  as  Clarendon  says,  great  natural  impetuosity.  As  the  leader 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  Cheshire,  he  was  prominent  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  throughout  the  Civil  War ;  but 
his  independence  of  spirit  was  shown,  first  by  his  inclu- 
sion among  these  representatives  in  Parliament  to  whom  Pride's 
Purge  was  applied,  and  afterwards,  in  Cromwell's  later  years,  as 
the  chief  mover  in  Cheshire  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
to  the  throne.  Defeated  by  Lambert  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Winnington  in  1659,  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman, 
was  captured  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
but  released  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  King  he  was  created  Baron  Delainer 
as  a  reward  for  his  services.  His  son,  the  second  Lord 
Delainer,  was  an  equally  active  participator  in  public  affairs, 
and  for  his  defence  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  against  the  proceedings  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  he  was  thrice  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards tried  by  Judge  Jeffries  and  a  jury  of  his  peers  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  rising  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  acquitted. 
By  William,  in  whose  behalf  he  took  up  arms  in  Cheshire,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Warrington.  The  heads  of  the  family  who  have 
succeeded,  either  by  direct  or  collateral  descent,  to  the  estates  at 
Dunham,  have  resided  there  until  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  have  maintained  uninterruptedly  a  close  connexion 
with  the  affairs  of  Altrincham.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  house,  the 
Honourable  Booth  Grey,  served  the  office  of  mayor  in  1758.  The 
fine  park,  which  skirts  the  northern  boundary  of  Altrincham  and 
Bowdon,  has  always  been  kept  open  for  the  free  use  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  only  a  month  or  two  ago  the  present  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford and  Warrington  gave  a  plot  of  land  for  a  public  park  on 
another  side  of  the  town.  Mr.  Ingham's  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Booths  is  well  done,  and  particularly  valuable  is  his  reprint 
of  the  scarce  account  of  the  trial  of  the  second  Lord  Delainer. 

The  history  of  Altrincham  as  a  corporation  is  as  quaint  and  amu- 
sing as  the  records  of  these  ancient  forms  of  municipal  life  usually  are. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  Committee  on  unreformed  municipal  corporations, 
if  it  ever  extends  its  inquiries  as  far  as  this  mid-Cheshire  town, 
will  not  have  much  fault  to  find  with  its  administrative  proceed- 
ings. The  eccentricities  and  worse  of  such  places  as  Pevensey, 
Seaford,  Blading,  Corfe  Castle,  and  Saltash  are  happily  altogether 
absent  from  the  corporate  annals  of  Altrincham.  The  charter  re- 
cognizes a  mayor  only ;  there  are  no  aldermen  or  councillors. 
Strange  to  say,  the  duties  of  the  mayor  have  not  been  superseded 
by  the  local  Board  which  was  established  in  1S51;  neither  has 
the  mayor  a  place  on  that  Board  ;  nor,  seemingly,  any  connexion 
with  it.  Under  the  new  and  altered  conditions  of  local  govern- 
ment he  appears  to  be  an  anomaly  ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  abolish  the  office.  What  his  precise  powers  and  duties  are  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  The  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter  in 
1290  were  at  the  time  undoubtedly  of  great  value  and  highly  es- 
teemed. They  included  an  immunity  from  tolls  ;  the  abolition  of 
many  servile  customs;  the  grant  of  rights  to  all  burgesses  to  cut 
turf  and  heath  for  fuel  and  thatching  purposes,  to  pasture  cattle,, 
and  to  feed  swine  on  the  lands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  to 
obtain  timber  for  the  repair  of  houses  and  outbuildings.  The 
charter  also  secured  a  trial  by  his  peers  for  any  burgess ;  "  nor," 
•  says  Hamon  de  Massey's  document,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  town,  "  shall  they  be  interfered  with  out  of 
their  borough  on  account  of  trespasses  done  within  the  borough." 
In  return  for  these  privileges,  all  that  appears  to  have  been  re- 
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quired  of  the  inhabitants  (in  addition,  probably,  to  some  per- 
sonal services)  was  that  they  should  grind  their  corn  at  the 
Baron's  mill  and  use  his  bakehouse.  In  course  of  time  various 
officers  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  mayor — 
constables,  market-lookers,  burleymen  or  bylawmen,  leather- 
sealers,  swine-lookers,  ale-tasters,  pump-lookers,  dog-rnuzzlers, 
chimney-sweepers,  and  the  bellman.  Each  of  these  had  his 
duties  in  those  simple  times.  The  leather-sealers  took  care  that 
persons  did  not  sell  insufficiently  tanned  leather.  The  pump- 
lookers  saw  that  "  no  person  washed  potatoes  at  ye  town's  pump, 
•or  watered  horses,  or  fetched  water  to  make  daub  or  mortar.'' 
The  market-lookers  prevented  the  sale  of  meat  unfit  for  food,  and 
the  giving  of  short  weight  by  bakers.  It  speaks  well  for  the  good 
beer  brewed  in  those  days  to  find  that  the  ale-taster's  office  was  a 
sinecure,  as  there  is  no  mention  in  the  corporate  records  of  fines 
inflicted  on  the  information  of  this  functionary.  A  good  deal  of 
fun  was  made  of  the  Mayor  of  Altrincham  in  earlier  days,  doubt- 
less because  the  office  was  frequently  filled  by  people  in  a  humble 
way  of  life.    An  old  rhyme  says  : — 

The  Mayor  of  Altrincham  and  the  Mayor  of  Over, 
The  one  is  a  thatcher,  the  other  a  dauber. 

Sir  \V  alter  Scott,  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  refers  to  a  Cheshire 
saying,  "  I  was  like  the  Mayor  of  Altrincham,  who  lies  in  bed 
whilst  his  breeches  are  mending."  And  a  story  is  told  of  a  Mayor 
of  Over  who,  on  his  way  to  Manchester,  called  for  a  shave  at  a 
shop  in  Altrincham.  When  the  barber  had  finished,  his  worship 
said,  "  You  may  tell  your  customers  you've  had  the  honour  of 
shaving  the  Mayor  of  Over."  To  which  the  other  replied, 
"  And  you  may  tell  yours  that  you  have  had  the  honour  of  being- 
shaved  by  the  Mayor  of  Altrincham."  The  day  of  mayoral 
barbers  and  bakers  has  long  since  vanished,  and  the  wealthier  resi- 
dents do  not  disdain  to  accept  the  post;  but  it  is  probable  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  his  Committee  will  ere  long  prove  too  much  for 
those  antique  and  useless  remnants  of  municipal  authority,  which, 
like  the  corporation  of  Altrincham,  are  now  little  better  than  a 
burlesque  of  local  government. 

Thomas  de  Quincey  as  a  child,  and  again  as  a  youth,  visited 
Altrincham  for  a  day,  and  he  describes  in  his  autobiographical 
sketches  the  scene  in  the  market-place  in  the  early  morning — the 
"  bonny  young  women,  all  trooping  about  in  caps  and  aprons 
coquettishly  disposed,"  the  butchers'  stalls  brilliantly  clean,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  "  scattered  about  in  profusion,"  and  many  other 
things,  making  altogether  "  the  gayest  scene  I  ever  beheld."  At 
that  time  Altrincham  was  little  more  than  a  village,  but  as  the 
market  town  of  a  considerable  agricultural  district  it  was  a  place 
•of  some  importance.  Since  then  the  railway  has  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  place.  Altrincham  and  Bow  don  have  become 
suburbs  of  Manchester;  the  population  has  grown  from  two 
thousand  or  thereabouts  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  every  trace  of  the  primitive  Altrincham  which  De 
Quincey  knew,  and  of  which  this  volume  is  the  somewhat  im- 
perfect memorial,  will  have  wholly  passed  away. 


THE  WEIRD  SISTERS.* 

THIS  is  by  110  means  the  kind  of  book  which  may  be  read  with 
any  comfort  in  a  lonely  house  in  the  country  late  at  night.  It 
wants  the  blaze  of  a  dozen  gas-burners  to  support  and  cheer  up  the 
reader  in  the  midst  of  the  feast  of  horrors  which  is  so  bountifully 
spread  before  him  by  the  author.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that,  as  one  night  we  were  hastily  skimming  these  three  volumes  in  a 
long  low  room  that  was  but  dimly  lighted,  we  began  to  feel  in  much 
the  same  state  as  was,  on  one  occasion,  the  wicked  hero  of  the 
story.  "  All  throughout,"  we  are  told,  "  Grey  saw  at  his  left 
shoulder  the  Nemesis  of  his  fate,  and  over  the  right  the  pallid  face 
•of  his  murdered  victim."  We  will  not,  however,  allow  that  our 
case  was  altogether  the  same,  for  to  do  so  would  certainly  imply 
that  we  are  gifted  with  a  most  tremendous  squint.  Nevertheless 
we  saw  over  both  our  shoulders  as  much  as  any  one  can  sea  who  is 
looking  straight  before  him  and  whose  eyes  are  much  as  other 
people's.  There  was  only  one  thing  which  could  counterbalance  to 
any  extent  the  terrors  of  the  narrative,  and  that  was  the  wonderful 
absurdity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  But  it  is  not 
every  one,  we  fear,  who  can  derive  this  feeling  of  comfort,  for  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  tell  when  a  novelist  is  writing  nonsense. 
We  would  therefore  strongly  recommend  our  country  readers — 
above  all,  those  of  the  fair  sex — not  to  venture  on  this  story 
till  the  days  have  grown  much  longer.  If  they  do,  they  will 
repent  it.  The  day  will  pass  away,  and  night  will  come  on. 
Let  them  not  count  on  "  the  violet-purple  brooding  east "  or 
"  the  full  crimson  activity  of  the  splendid  west  " — we  are 
merely  borrowing  from  our  author — or  "  the  pale  grey-blue 
•of  the  northern  plains,"  or  "  the  green  sky  to  the  south,"  or 
■"  the  pulse  of  liquid  pink  overhead."  These  are  very  pretty  and 
comforting  in  their  way,  but  they  will  not  last.  "  The  inviolate 
darkness"  will  come  on;  and  what  inviolate  darkness  can  at 
times  do  they  may  learn  from  Mr.  Bowling's  pages.  One  night  it 
was  "so  complete  that  it  pressed  with  weight  upon  his  (the 
iiero's)  eyeballs,  and  thickened  the  air  in  his  lungs."  On  such  a 
night  as  this  they  may  by  chance,  as  they  go  upstairs  to  their 
rooms,  tread,  like  the  hero,  on  a  small  piece  of  plaster  which  had 
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fallen  from  the  ceiling.  How  will  they  be  prepared  to  control 
their  feelings  should  it,  iu  their  case  too,  make  "  a  sound  like  a 
wild  beast  crunching  bones?"  They  may  perchance  walk  through 
some  passage  where  the  wall-paper  has  been  torn  and  hangs  in 
shreds.  What  would  they  do  if  they  were  exposed  to  such  terrors 
as  was  the  hero,  when  "  long  slimy  arms  of  paper  stretched  out  to 
him  from  the  wall  and  held  him  back  ? "  Would  not  each  of 
them,  too,  find,  as  he  found,  his  gullet  dry?  A  dry  gullet  can 
indeed  be  moistened  ;  but  what  remedy  can  be  found  when  the  air 
rushing  through  a  man's  windpipe  seems  burdened  with  sand  that 
tears  the  skin  of  his  parched  throat,  when  the  arteries  in  his 
temple  twang  against  the  bones  with  noises  that  make  him  giddy, 
and  when  the  uproar  of  strangulation  is  in  his  head  ?  No 
moistening,  no  refreshing  draught  of  porter  can  cure  that.  They  next 
may  find  their  face  shrivelled  up  as  the  hero  suddenly  found  his ;  or 
they  may  exclaim  "  Aha !  "  in  such  a  strange  way  that  some 
young  baronet  will  at  once  say  to  them,  as  one  said  to  the  hero, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  death-scream  of  a  horse  ?  "  They  may 
even  go  on  still  further,  and  rave  as  thus  raved  Mr.  Grey: — 

That  was  the  vulgar  end  of  the  coarse  objective  tragedy.  That  was  the 
poison-bowl,  the  dagger-thrust.  That  was  the  breaking  of  the  last  bone  on 
the  wheel.  I  am  dead  since  then.  But  that  was  only  the  bell  for  the  cur- 
tain to  go  up  on  the  other  tragedy,  the  subjective  play.  I  am  enrolled 
among  the  immortals.  I  play  the  chief  part  in  a  tragico-farce  by  the 
Angel  of  Night.  I  play  the  leading  part.  The  stage  is  in  the  nether  depth. 
I  play  to  an  audience  of  everlasting  Outcasts.  The  audience  are  assembled, 
the  curtain  is  up.  I  forget  my  cue,  and  the  prompter  is  asleep.  Judas,  I 
forget  my  cue,  and  the  prompter  is  asleep.  ^What  am  I  to  say  ?  What  am 
I  to  do,  comrade  Judas  ? 

Our  warnings,  we  fear,  will  be  all  to  no  purpose.  With  a  large 
class  of  readers  no  hero  is  more  popular  than  one  who  out-villains 
villany,  while  many  derive  a  strange  kind  of  pleasure  from  being 
sent  scared  to  bed. 

The  story  opens  well,  and  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of 
horrors.  The  first  chapter  is  entitled  "  A  Conscientious  Burglar." 
This  worthy,  it  so  chanced,  had  happened  to  break  into  Mr.  Grey's 
house  the  very  evening  that  that  gentleman,  highly  respectable 
banker  though  he  was,  murdered  his  wife.  The  robber  had  seen 
the  murder  committed,  and  now  came  to  demand  a  thousand 
pounds  as  hush-money.  The  banker  draws  out  a  revolver,  and  is 
going  to  shoot  him  dead,  when  the  other  utters  a  loud  whistle. 
All  at  once  a  wild  alarmed  scream  of  a  woman  shot  up  through 
the  silence,  and,  as  though  a  blast  had  struck  the  banker's  face,  it 
shrivelled  up  like  a  withered  leaf.  While  his  face  was  thus 
shrivelled  up,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy.  '*  He  seemed  to  be 
listening  intently,  spell-bound  by  some  awful  vision,  some  dis- 
tracting anticipation  intimately  concerned  with  appalling  voices." 
Three  whispered  words  slowly  trickled  from  his  lips — that  is  to 
say,  he  said,  "  What  was  that  ?  "  The  reader  is  disappointed  to 
find  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  ghost,  and  that  the  distracting 
anticipation  was  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  scream 
came  merely  from  the  burglar's  wife,  and  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  in  case  of  any  danger  befalling  her  husband.  With, 
such  a  "  wealth  "  of  villains  is  the  story  provided  that  we  hear 
very  little  more  of  this  worthy  pair.  Almost  to  the  last  page  we 
had  hoped  that  they  would  turn  up  at  last  and  send  the  hero  to 
the  gallows.  But  hanging  apparently  was  too  good  for  him. 
He  was  meant  for  a  more  awful  fate,  and  so  the  author  was 
able  to  dispense  with  the  further  services  of  his  conscientious 
burglar  and  his  wife. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  interest  of  the  story  flags 
even  for  one  moment  as  we  close  this  first  chapter.  We  are  at 
once  introduced  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  one  of  "  The  Weird 
Sisters "  who  give  their  name  to  the  book.  These  were  not 
women,  but  a  pair  of  towers.  One  of  them  formed  part  of  a 
vast  pile  that  belonged  to  the  family  of  a  baronet.  In  the  top- 
most chamber  of  that  round  tower  had  been  found,  ages  before 
the  story  opens,  the  skeleton  of  a  young  lady,  the  wife  of  wicked 
Lord  Stancroft,  who  at  one  time  owned  the  estate.  Ever  since 
her  death,  "  winter  and  summer,  when  there  was  sunshine  at 
sunset,  the  top  of  that  tower  caught  the  reflection  of  the  last  red 
streak  that  flickered  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  river."  Mr. 
Dowling  should  have  given  us  a  map  of  the  spot.  Without  it  we 
find  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  the  reflection  from  the 
setting  sun  can  have  struck  the  same  place  all  the  year  round.  How- 
ever, there  "  the  blood-red  glare  "  was  always  to  be  seen  ;  whether 
it  came  from  the  sunset,  as  the  author  says,  or,  as  some  thought, 
from  the  fire  where  the  wicked  dowager  Lady  Stancroft  suffered 
for  her  great  sin  ;  or  whether,  as  others  thought,  it  was  the  reflection 
from  the  wreath  of  glory  worn  by  the  poor  young  wife.  The  other 
Weird  Sister  was  part  of  the  banker's  own  house.  It  was  not 
unworthy  of  its  rival.  People  spoke  of  it,  we  read,  as  a  kind  of 
phantom  house.  They  treated  it  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
respect,  as  a  thing  which  might  exercise  an  evil  influence  over 
those  who  fell  under  the  shadow  of  its  displeasure.  To  describe 
this  place  the  author  puts  forth  all  the  power  which  he  possesses — 
and  it  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable — of  writing  arrant  nonsense. 
In  it  a  murder  has  to  be  committed,  and  therefore  he  labours  hard 
for  page  after  page  to  make  it  from  the  beginning  as  repulsive  and 
disgusting  a  place  as  can  be  imagined.  The  scene  of  Macbeth's 
murder  had,  we  remember,  a  pleasant  seat,  and  a  few  lines  de- 
scribed it ;  but  Shakspeare  and  a  modern  novelist  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.  Mr.  Dowling  first  begins  with  the  outside.  We 
have  gnarled  boughs  of  oaks  with  huge  green  and  red  and  yellow 
slimy  weeds  among  the  brambles  and  shrubs  beneath  them — no 
common  combination  of  vegetable  life,  we  undertake  to  say.  "  In 
the  vast  winds  of  the  winters,  when  the  oaks  gored  one  another, 
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and  tore  off  the  fangs  of  their  antlers,  great  houghs  fell  -with 
shrieks  to  the  earth."  We  pass  hy  vaults  of  sickly  twilight,  where 
-vegetable  nature  held  high  saturnalia ;  shrubs  damp  with  gelati- 
nous dews ;  strange  and  depressing  odours  that  filled  the  mind 
with  hints  of  unutterable  fears ;  fat  reptiles  that  slipped  in  the 
ghostly  moonlight ;  and  we  thank  Heaven  when  at  last  we  reach  a 
pump  and  a  horse-trough  in  the  middle  of  a  paved  court-yard. 
There  we  take  breath  for  a  moment,  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment, 
as  the  author  at  once  plunges  into  a  fresh  flood  of  nonsense.  In  the 
very  next  page  we  come  back  to  the  park  of  gnarled  oaks  and  rank 
lush  undergrowth  that  was  to  the  rear  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
surrounding  all.  How  a  thing  can  surround  all,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  at  the  rear  of  all,  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  seeing  Nemesis 
at  the  left  shoulder  and  over  the  right  a  pallid  face.  Such  was 
the  place  where  the  banker  lived.  The  same  year  that  he  bought 
it  he  was  appointed  "  caretaker  to  the  fortune  "  of  a  baronet.  This 
too-confiding  gentleman  rashly  intrusted  him  with  "  half  a  million 
Consols,"  equal,  we  are  told,  to  five  tons  weight  of  gold : — 

About  that  time  he  read  an  account  of  a  certain  tree  said  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  a  certain  tower.  The  idea  was  fresh  to  him,  and  seemed  to 
open  up  a  new  field  of  speculation,  and  he  dwelt  upon  it  a  good  deal. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  rowing  from  the  Castle  to  his  own  home,  a 
thought  flashed  into  his  mind.  There  was  a  striking  coincidence  in  the 
fact  of  his  being  connected  so  closely  with  two  such  houses.  Kach  was 
unpopular,  each  was  weird,  strange  :  there  were  queer  stories  about  each, 
each  had  a  tower.  The  tower  of  one  bad  an  unpleasant  history  connected 
with  the  skeleton  of  that  poor  Spanish  lady  ;  the  tower  on  his  house  had 
that  rusty  framework  of  a  tank  that  looked  like  a  skeleton.  "  Might  not," 
he  thought,  with  a  smile  at  the  absurdity,  "  there  be  some  sympathy 
between  these  two  houses  ?  " 

The  reader,  if  he  has  been  properly  moved  by  the  author,  will 
eee  no  absurdity  in  the  banker's  thought.  An  iron  tank  on  the 
top  of  a  tower  seems  at  first  sight  but  a  poor  counterpart  to  a  real 
skeleton ;  but  then,  as  by  this  time  we  know,  the  tank  was  no 
common  one.  It  had  in  its  ruin  been  previously  likened  to  the 
decay  of  the  indomitable  natives  of  America.  It  had  become  a 
tattered  flag  of  distress.  In  it  was  stowed  away,  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  the  murdered  body  of  the  hero's  wife.  No  wonder 
that  even  before  this  the  whole  building  quivered  with  human 
horror,  was  silent  with  frozen  awe ;  while  "  in  your  mental 
vision,"  writes  Mr.  Dowling,  "  the  house  itself  seemed  scared  and 
afeared."  What  have  the  readers  of  such  stuif  as  this,  we  may 
well  ask,  to  do  with  mental  vision?  No  doubt  Mr.  Dowling 
merely  uses  the  word  in  a  complimentary  sense. 

With  such  a  house  for  his  dwelling-place  even  the  most  virtuous 
banker  could  scarcely  help  falling  into  crime.  The  fates  would 
have  been  too  strong  for  him.  The  hero  accordingly  robs  the  con- 
fiding baronet  of  every  ounce  of  his  five  tons  of  gold,  and  persuades 
the  aged  gentleman  on  his  deathbed  to  leave  him  his  sole  executor. 
This  he  does,  by  the  help  of  a  scarcely  less  aged  family  solicitor, 
with  great  precision  of  language.  "  I  hereby  elect  and  appoint," 
his  will  ran,  "  Henry  Walter  Grey,  of  the  Manor  House,  banker 
(hereinbefore  described  as  Henry  Walter  Grey),  executor  and 
trustee."  No  sooner  was  the  will  made  than  the  banker  murdered 
his  wife,  and  was  ready  to  propose  to  the  baronet's  only  daughter 
and  heiress.  Unhappily  a  cousin  turns  up,  the  heir  to  the  title 
and  landed  estate.  He  had  lived  in  Egypt,  the  land,  we  are  toid, 
of"  the  inexplicable  Pyramids  and  the  inscrutable  Sphynx  "  (sic). 
Therefore,  "  the '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  of  her  cousin  came  to  her  attended 
by  veiled  figures  of  strange  aspect."  The  cousins  of  course  fall  in 
love.  Grey  for  a  while  hopes  to  be  yet  too  much  for  them.  One 
night  he  goes  out  and  "  whispers  to  the  leafless  trees.  '  Now,  Mr. 
Prompter,  ring  down  the  drop.  That's  a  very  pretty  end  of  the 
fourth  act.' "  But  the  fifth  act  begins  very  badly  for  him.  His 
old  mother  abandons  him,  and  persists  in  going  into  an  almshouse. 
This  alone  was  almost  enough  to  ruin  the  soundest  bank.  The 
cousins  are  married.  Grey  gets  together  20,000/.  and  in- 
tends to  escape  to  Spain.  First,  however,  he  must  bum  down 
his  house,  and  the  tank  that  was  a  tattered  flag  of  distress,  and 
contained  the  body  of  his  dead  wife.  No  sooner  had  he  set  lire  to 
the  place  than  he  became  mad,  and  rushes,  with  a  yell,  up  the 
noisome  stair3  to  the  tank.  The  flames  cut  off  his  retreat.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  keeps  alive,  in  spite  of  them.  At  last  the 
tank  falls  in  through  the  burning  roof.  "  With  that  tank  the 
evidence  against  him  had  vanished."  He  at  once  becomes  eager  to 
escape,  and  calls  for  help.  "  Something  warm  struck  his  back." 
This  last  is  really  a  little  too  much  for  us.  The  man  had  been  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  the  top  of  a  blazing  tower,  and  now  turns 
round  because  "  something  warm  struck  his  back."  We  scarcely 
know  whether,  scoundrel  that  he  was,  he  deserves  the  fate  that 
the  author  awards  him.  For  our  part,  we  should  have  been 
quite  satisfied  had  it  been  the  story  of  his  villanies,  and  not  him- 
self, that  was  pitched  into  the  fianies. 


MOROCCO.* 

"O  FADING  Signorde  Amicis's  beautifully  illustrated  volume 
makes  us  marvelattheadventurouscourageofmen  like  Gerhard 
Eholfs  who  have  made  their  way  through  the  country  without  his 
advantages.  Signor  de  Amicis  travelled  from  Tanders  to  Fez  as 
the  member  of  a  mission  from  the  King  of  Italv,"which  accom- 
plished its  marches  under  powerful  escorts  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere  with  apparent  honour  and  hospitality.    Yet  what  was 

*  Morocco  :  its  People  and  F/uces.  Bv  Edmondo  de  Amieis.  Translated 
by  C.  l.olhn-TiUon.    London:  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 


most  disagreeably  impressed  on  the  Italians  was  the  malignant 
fanaticism  of  the  natives,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  extraordinary 
since  they  are  seldom  brought  in  contact  with  the  Christians  they 
despise  and  detest.  Half-naked  santons  turned  out  to  curse  tha 
strangers  ;  men  scowled  at  them  or  shook  their  fists  surreptitiously; 
and  the  women,  boys,  and  children,  who  seemed  to  have  less  ap« 
prehension  of  penal  consequences,  actually  mobbed  them  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  and  pelted  them  over  the  heads  of  the 
guards  in  attendance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Signor  formed 
no  agreeable  impression  of  the  people,  who  would  willingly  have 
taken  the  life  which  they  did  their  best  to  make  a  burden  to  him. 
The  Berber  mountaineers  of  the  Atlas,  of  whom  he  saw  but 
little,  retain,  he  says,  some  of  the  manly  virtues  of  savage 

J  races.  Nor  have  the  nomadic  Arab  tribes  who  pasture  their 
docks  on  the  plains  altogether  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
character.  But  in  the  Moors  of  the  towns,  who  now  mono- 
polize the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country,  he  found  hardly 
any  redeeming  qualities.    He  tells  us  that  they  are  truculent, 

I  avaricious,  ignorant,  insolent,  superstitious,  and  grossly  bigoted ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  you  were  to  load  them  with  the  abusive  epithets 
they  were  ready  to  lavish  so  volubly  on  the  Christians,  you  would 
be  unlikely  to  do  them  any  injustice.  Nor  is  the  debasement  of 
their  characters  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  system  of  mis- 
government  under  which  they  live.  The  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  is 
almost  absolute,  and  only  tempered  by  soma  regard  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  subjects.  He  chooses  his  highest  Ministers  where  he 
will,  often  selecting  them  from  the  lowest  slaves  of  the  palace,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  powerful  vizier  who  received  the  Italian 
embassy.  Sid-Moussa,  however,  chanced  to  be  really  a  remark- 
able man,  ignorant  and  unlettered  but  naturally  shrewd,  and  a 

.  practised  master  of  the  arts  of  semi-barbarous  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigue. But  he  held  his  place  and  his  life  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  his  master,  who  could  unmake  his  creature  and  chattel  with  a 
word  as  he  had  made  him. 

The  administration  of  Moorish  finance  is  Oriental  in  the 
extreme,  and  its  fundamental  principles  are  corruption  and  op- 
pression. The  pay  of  the  public  functionaries  is  so  absurdly 
small  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indill'erence  to  them, 
whether  it  runs  into  arrear  or  not.  Of  course  they  remunerate 
themselves  by  bribes  and  high-handed  robbery.  Yet  nowhere 
is  the  possession  of  riches  more  uncertain.  The  governor  of  a 
province  squeezes  the  people  and  hides  away  the  treasure  he  ac- 
cumulates, for  of  course  investments  at  interest  are  unk  town.  His 
enemies  at  court  lodge  accusations  against  him,  which  are  sure  to 
be  well  founded  were  there  any  question  of  doing  justice  ;  or  the 
Sultan  may  be  in  pressing  need  of  money.  The  governor  receives 
an  order  to  repair  to  the  capital,  or,  more  probably,  is  summarily 
arrested  by  soldiers  sent  for  the  purpose.  At  the  capital  he  is 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  put  to  the  torture, 
till  he  consents  to  disgorge  the  amount  of  booty  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  he  has  probably  pillaged  in  his  government.  Not  un- 
frequently,  we  are  told,  these  grasping'  malefactors  cling  to  their 
prey  with  a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  certainty  of  a  hor- 
rible, though  lingering,  death.  Their  relatives  have  the  secret  of 
the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure,  and  so  it  remains  in  the  family 
after  all.  Sometimes,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  the  Sultan  levies 
on  some  district  what  used  to  be  facetiously  known  in  English 
history  as  a  benevolence.  If  the  people  protest  their  inability  to  pay, 
or  resolve  in  desperation  to  show  fight,  he  lets  loose  on  them  two 
or  three  thousand  of  his  half-savage  horsemen,  who  rob  on  their  own 
account  while  collecting  for  their  sovereign ;  bringing  back  by  way  of 
trophiessomesackfulsofheads, which  are  tastefully  displayed  overthe 
gates  of  his  city.  It  may  be  supposed  that  under  these  conditions 
of  existence  husbandry  is  rude  and  backward.  The  richest  of  the 
rural  population  are  the  tribes  of  pastoral  Arabs,  who  own  great 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  peasants  barely  scratch  the  ground 
with  a  primitive  plough,  leaving  it  to  rest  from  time  to  time  by 
lying  fallow.  Signor  de  Amicis  gives  a  suggestive  little  sketch  of 
one  of  these  rude  implements,  where  a  goat  and  a  donkey  yoked 
together  are  working  in  seemingly  harmonious  fellowship.  Yet 
with  all  this  general  wretchedness  and  the  precarious  tenure  of 
life  and  property,  the  Sultan,  as  we  have  said,  has  to  pay  a  certain 
regard  to  prejudices.  Signor  de  Amicis  tells  a  curious  story,  the 
exactness  of  which  he  vouches  for.  An  old  woman  of  Mogador 
was  knocked  down  b}'  the  horse  of  an  English  merchant,  unfortu- 
nately breaking  in  the  fall  two  of  her  front  teeth.  She  carried  her 
complaint  to  the  Caid,  insisting  that  two  of  the  foreigner's  incisors 
should  be  removed  by  the  law  of  talion.  Like  the  widow  who 
beset  the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  she  persecuted  the  Caid  day 
after  day,  till  at  length  he  represented  the  case  to  the  Englishman, 
and  implored  him  to  submit.  This  our  countryman  positively 
declined  to  do ;  whereupon  his  victim  set  out  on  foot,  and  went 
with  her  plaint  to  the  footstool  of  the  Sultan.  The  vicegerent 
of  Allah  admitted  the  justice  of  her  case,  praying  her  at  the 
same  time  to  accept  in  compensation  money  sufficient  to  make 
her  comfortable  for  life.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and  finally  he  solved 
the  difficulty  by  a  more  successful  appeal  to  the  other  party. 
The  merchant  consented  to  part  with  his  teeth  in  exchange  for 

j  valuable  privileges  by  which  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

This  anecdote  is  a  good  illustration  of  Signor  de  Amicis's 
style,  which  is  invariably  as  bright  and  animated  as  his  matter  is 
full  of  information.  Ho  appears  to  have  made  his  trjp  to 
Morocco  as  correspondent  for  an  Italian  journal,  and  his  principals 
could  hardly  have  made  a  better  choice.  He  showed  a  lively 
I  interest  in  everything  and  everybody;  studied  character,  for 
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•which  he  had  ample  opportunities  in  the  variety  of  attendants 
and  clients  attached  to  the  mission  ;  and  looked  at  the  people,  the 
scenery,  and  the  cities  from  the  picturesque  as  well  as  the  prosaic 
points  of  view.  Though  they  travelled  with  all  available  luxuries, 
it  was  a  rough  and  hard  life  at  best ;  but  he  bore  the  hardships 
with  unfailing-  good  humour.  He  had  his  own  special  anxie- 
ties in  the  circumstance  that  the  art  of  riding  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  included  in  his  education.  Though  he 
had  singled  out  with  much  self-satisfaction  the  quietest 
mule  among  the  animals  provided,  yet  he  had  moro  than 
enough  to  do  to  manage  it ;  and  his  equestrian  embarrassments 
culminated  when  they  made  their  entry  into  the  narrow  streets  of 
Fez,  among  shouting  Arabs  aud  plunging  horses.  Provisions 
were  supplied  in  abundance  ;  they  carried  their  own  wine,  and  had 
very  jovial  dinners  under  canvas ;  but  what  they  chietly  suffered 
from  was  the  heat  and  the  insects.  Italians  as  they  were,  and 
tolerably  seasoned,  several  of  the  party  were  altogether  prostrated 
on  the  return  march  in  the  beginning  of  summer  by  the  scorch- 
ing sun  and  the  stifling  night  atmosphere.  As  for  the  plague  of 
venomous  insects,  that  began  badly  as  it  went  on,  and  never 
abated.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mid-day 
"  repose  " :— "  Hardly  had  we  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  ground 
when  we  were  assaulted,  stung,  and  tormented  on  every  side,  as  if 
we  had  chosen  a  bed  of  nettles.  Caterpillars,  spiders,  monstrous 
ants,  hornets,  and  grasshoppers,  big,  impudent,  and  determined, 
swarmed  about  us.  .  .  .  Close  by  these  was  a  monstrous 
spider's  web,  spread  over  some  bushes  like  a  sheet  hung  out  to 
dry."  Once  the  Signor  witnessed  the  passage  of  a  host  of  locusts 
in  the  shape  of  a  distant  field  which  appeared  to  be  in  motion ; 
and  one  of  the  suite  gave  him  a  most  vivid  description  of  a  really 
formidable  invasion  of  these  terrible  scourges.  Then  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  resignation.  The  face  of  the  country  is  covered; 
every  green  thing  is  devoured ;  while  the  stench  that  emanates  from 
the  myriads  of  dead  sometimes  breeds  contagious  fevers,  and  was 
followed  in  1799  by  a  fearful  pestilence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tedious  march  was  enlivened  by  manv 
picturesque  incidents,  though  of  course  after  a  time  these  began 
to  lose  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  Sultan  had  sent  an  escort  of 
his  own  troops  from  Fez  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals. 
Hamed  Ben-Kasen,  by  the  way,  was  a  model  Moor.  Pie  was 
invariably  in  good  temper;  never  bullied  his  men  ;  was  up  and 
about  early  and  late  ;  showed  himself  seemingly  perfectly  contented 
on  his  pay  of  forty  francs  a  month ;  and  was  ready  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  from  buckling  the  girths  of  a  pack-saddle  to 
driving  a  tent  pole.  But  besides  Ben-Kasen  and  his  men,  the  governor 
of  each  town  they  traversed  was  bound  to  meet  them  on  the 
frontier  with  a  mounted  contingent  of  cavalry,  and  to  remain  iu 
attendance  to  the  opposite  frontier.  These  wild  horsemen, 
often  well  mounted  on  under-sized  horses,  though  very  indif- 
ferently armed,  delighted  to  go  through  their  warlike  exer- 
cises before  the  strangers,  charging,  wheeling,  firing  off  their 
matchlocks,  and  affecting  to  take  to  flight  after  a  hot  pursuit. 
Naturally  their  moral  characters  were  none  of  the  best ; 
some  of  them  belonged  to  tribes  who  have  organized  robbery 
into  a  profession,  distributing  its  departments  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community  ;  but  they  were  stalwart  in 
their  make  and  martial  in  their  bearing,  contrasting  favourably 
with  the  regular  troops  of  the  Sultan,  who  seemed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  aud  numbered  many  boys  iu  their 
ranks.  Then  there  was  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  mama.  The 
muna  is  a  tribute  in  provisions  which  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
to  furnish  to  all  guests  of  the  Sultan  who  pass  through  their 
districts.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  head-man  of  the  place  came 
forward,  followed  by  a  long  lile  of  Arabs,  who  "  deposited  at  the 
feet  of  the  Ambassador  a  great  quantity  of  coal,  eggs,  sugar,  butter, 
candles,  bread,  three  dozen  of  hens,  and  eight  sheep."  These  con- 
tributions in  kind  were  all  very  well  so  long  as  they  were  cooked  by 
the  European  chef  of  the  mission.  But  Siguor  de  Amicis  could 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  Moorish  cookery,  which  he  had  too 
many  opportunities  of  appreciating  at  official  banquets,  and  of 
which  he  gives  a  most  entertaining  description.  One  of  the  menus 
included  "  twenty-eight  enormous  dishes,  without  counting  the 
sweets,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been  enough  for  twenty 
people,  of  all  forms,  odours,  and  flavours ;  monstrous  pieces  of 
mutton  on  the  spit,  chickens  (with  pomatum),  game  (with  cold 
cream),  fish  (with  cosmetics),  livers,  puddings,  vegetables, 
eggs,  salads,  all  with  the  same  dreadful  combinations  of  the 
barber's  shop."  The  Mission  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
reception  at  Fez.  The  Sultan,  who  was  extremely  pre- 
possessing in  appearance,  was  gracious  in  the  extreme ;  his  Minis- 
ters imitated  their  master's  affability ;  and,  though  mean  ex- 
ternally, the  palace  prepared  for  the  Mission  was  spacious  and 
almost  sumptuous  in  its  internal  accommodation  and  architecture. 
But  the  Signor  was  dismally  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  city, 
of  which  he  gives  a  feelingly  graphic  description.  It  is  a  labyrinth 
of  dilapidated  streets  and  lanes,  with  blank  windowless  walls, 
encumbered  with  bones  and  bodies  of  animals  and  heaps  of 
decaying  putridity.  "  In  some  places  the  ground  is  so  broken,  the 
dust  so  thick,  the  smell  so  horrible,  the  Hies  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  have  to  stop  to  take  breath."  No  wonder  that  in  so  foul  an 
atmosphere  and  with  such  depressing  surroundings  they  should 
have  lost  health  before  their  departure,  aud  longed  for  a  change  of 
scene  and  for  the  open  country,  when  the  novelty  of  their  first 
impressious  had  worn  off. 

We  must  conclude  our  notice  of  a  fascinating  volume  with  a 
word  of  warm  praise  for  the  comprehensive  and  admirable  illus- 


trations, which  are  executed  with  extraordinary  spirit,  and,  as 
we  should  imagine,  with  great  fidelity.  The  translator,  too,  seems 
to  have  performed  his  part  of  the  work  with  much  ability ;  and 
the  book  altogether  is  to  be  strongly  recommended. 


CLEMENT'S  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  LIONARDO  DA  VINCI, 
AND  RAFFAELLE.* 

f  1MIESE  biographies'  come  before  the  English  public  with  accu- 
-i-  mulative  credentials.  When  the  first  French  edition  appeared, 
nineteen  years  ago,  the  criticism  on  Michael  Angelo  was  pronounced 
the  best  among  the  very  many  that  had  been  attempted.  And  yet 
these  lives  of  the  three  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  have  since  slumbered  on  the  library  shelves  of  the 
select  few,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  brought  prominently 
into  light  had  it  not  been  for  the  warm  encomium  of  an  English 
Academician.  Mr.  Poynter  in  his  lectures  pronounces  "  these 
three  notices  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  beautiful  spirit  in 
which  they  are  written,  but  for  the  justice  with  which  the  three 
characters  are  compared  and  analysed."  Speedily  following  on 
these  words,  the  well-nigh  forgotten  volume  appears  in  an  English 
garb ;  and  the  public  are  also  informed  that  the  notice  of  Michael 
Angelo  will  come  out  separately  in  renovated  form.  Seldom, 
has  a  short  paragraph  proved  of  such  advertising  power,  and 
fortunately  the  wares  thus  offered  to  the  public  are  of  intrinsic  and 
permanent  worth. 

Michael  Angelo,  a  stumbling-block  for  three  centuries,  has  been 
literally  encumbered  by  criticism.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  some- 
what servilely  declared  that  "  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to 
catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections,  would  be  glory  and  distinction 
enough  for  an  ambitious  man."  Fuseli  said  that  "sublimity 
of  conception,  grandeur  of  form,  and  breadth  of  manner  are  the 
elements  of  Michael  Angelo's  style."  Mr.  Harford  followed  in 
feebler  strains  of  eulogy.  Duppa,  whose  life  was  pronounced 
thirty  years  ago  to  be  "  wholly  satisfactory,"  writes  : — "  The  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  vast  and  wild,  by  turns  extravagant  and 
capricious,  rarely  to  be  implicitly  followed,  but  always  to  be 
studied  with  advantage."  Grimm,  iu  his  highly-coloured  bio- 
graphy, places  Michael  Angelo  side  by  side  with  Dante  and 
Raffaelle,  a  triumvirate  of  the  greatest  men  produced  by  Italy ; 
"  it  is  art  alone  which  marks  the  prime  of  nations."  Within  com- 
paratively recent  years  a  reaction  set  in  ;  the  Pre-Raffaellites  of 
England  and  Germany  chose  their  objects  of  worship  from  prior 
historic  periods,  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  their  apologist,  has  made  it  part 
of  his  mission  to  run  down  the  Tuscan  Titan.  But  his  accusations 
fall  too  far  from  the  mark  to  be  worth  notice.  Mr.  Poynter, 
however,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  great  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  a  timely  appeal 
is  made  to  M.  Clement,  and  the  judgment  delivered  does  but 
confirm  the  verdict  of  three  centuries. 

A  connected  scheme  runs  through  these  triple  biographies. 
'*  The  grand  era  of  modern  art,  the  wonderful  epoch  of  the  Re- 
naissance," forms  a  general  background,  whereon  are  grouped  in 
agreement  and  in  contrast  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Raffaelle.  The  literary  style  is  sparkling,  even  florid,  and  yet 
high-sounding  sentences  are  usually  sustained  by  solid  thought. 
Novelty  of  view  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  criticisms  which 
are  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  yet  we  recur  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage to  well-balanced  j  udgments  of  character,  and  to  vivid  historic 
panoramas.  The  generalizations  are  broad  and  deep,  and  pointed 
epithets  give  a  surface  brilliancj'.  The  author  speaks  of  the  dark  ages 
and  the  approaching  dawn  as  "a  painful  period,  "a  mysterious  twi- 
light separating  the  Renaissance  from  antiquity',"  "  events  following 
each  other  without  appearing  to  be  connected,  drifting  at  random, 
as  though  floated  on  by  avast  stream  without  guidance  and  almost 
without  a  current.  Their  progress  is  uncertain,  fitful,  obscure,  and, 
like  the  blind  elements,  often  conflicting,  and  so  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  arts  should  share  their  fate."  M.  Clement  advancing 
to  the  sixteenth  century  shows  how  Michael  Angelo  "  broke  away 
from  the  traditions  of  the  liturgical  paiuting  of  the  middle  ages," 
and  likewise  stood  aloof  from  classic  sculpture.  His  manner  was 
individual,  original,  defiant.  Marble  coming  from  his  chisel  no 
longer  expressed  beauty  simply  in  an  abstract  and  general  manner; 
carved  by  a  powerful,  intelligent  hand,  it  translated  ideas  and 
feelings.  "The  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo  beheld  God,  heard 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  bears  the  terrible  impress  of  what  had 
been  seen  on  Mount  Sinai."  "  To  speak,  to  strike,  to  convince,  was 
the  sculptor's  object ;  no  one  cared  less  to  please  by  small  means  j 
when  he  had  said  enough  he  said  no  more,  accordingly  he  subj  u- 
gated  rather  than  charmed  or  beguiled."  But  M.  Clement  is 
too  well  trained  as  a  critic  to  deal  out  unmixed  praise,  and 
in  terse  phrases  he  assigns  limitations  to  the  huge  proportions 
of  his  hero.  Michael  Angelo's  architecture  is  designated  as 
"  coldly  scientific."  The  fresco-painted  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
is  termed  a  "  painful  poem  of  humanity,"  "  a  tragic  heaven 
peopled  with  gigantic  forms."  The  "  Last  Judgment  "  is  spoken 
of  as  "  one  of  those  unheard-of  productions  of  the  human 
mind  which,  in  spite  of  all  criticisms,  appal  and  overcome"; 
the  artist  "  piles  up  difficulties,  violent  postures,  extreme  panto- 
mimes,''"  making  a  kind  of  rhetoric  of  his  art."    Michael  Angelo 

*  Michelangelo,  Lionnrdo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael;  with  a  Preliminary 
Chapter  on  Art  in  Italy  Injure  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Charles  Clement. 
Translated  by  Louisa  CoVkran.  With  8  Illustrations.  Loudon:  Scelcy 
&  Co.  18S0." 
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has  been  called  "  the  man  of  four  souls,"  divided,  though  un- 
equally, between  the  sister  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  poetry.  Of  painting  he  himself  said,  in  discourse  with  Vittoria 
Colonna,  that  it  "  approaches  God,  unites  with  Him,  is  a  copy  of 
His  perfection,  a  shadow  of  His  brush ;  in  short,  a  music,  a 
melody."  This  odd  anticipation  of  the  fantastic  style  of  a  modem 
school  of  art  criticism  reminds  one  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  We  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Corkran  for  the  lucid  and 
vigorous  English  of  her  translation,  which  reads  indeed  like  an 
original.    M.  Clement  concludes  as  follows : — 

Such  was  Michelangelo,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  severe  masters. 
This  gigantic  figure  closes  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  Dante  and  Giotto,  carried  on  by  Orcagna,  Brunelleschi,  and 
Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Surpassed,  no  doubt,  by  several  of  his  contemporaries 
or  predecessors  in  some  of  the  arts  he  cultivated,  this  proud  and  sombre 
genius  stamped  on  all  his  works  a  formidable  impress.  It  may  be  said  of 
him  that  he  had  no  ancestors,  for  he  so  immeasurably  excelled  his  prede- 
cessors that,  no  matter  what  he  may  have  assimilated  from  his  age,  he  had 
-all  the  characteristics  of  those  exceptional  beings  who  owe  to  circumstances 
nothing  but  the  possibility  of  freely  developing  their  extraordinary  facul- 
ties. ...  It  was  not  alone  by  the  creative  energy  of  his  all-powerful  im- 
agination, but  by  an  unparalleled  union  of  the  highest  and  rarest  faculties, 
that  he  outstripped  the  celebrated  men  of  that  prodigious  epoch.  Painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  engineer,  poet,  citizen,  he  appears  a  Titan  beside  Dante, 
Lionardo,  Brunelleschi,  Raphael,  the  last  scion  of  a  lost  race,  dominating 
this  army  of  giants.  And,  since  his  character  was  on  a  par  with  his  genius, 
are  we  not  right  in  assigning  to  him  the  first  place  among  the  great  men  of 
the  modern  era  ? 

We  will  briefly  bring  down  the  literary  history  of  the  subject  to 
the  present  date.  M.  Clement,  in  common  with  other  writers  twenty 
years  ago,  deplores  the  non-publication  of  numerous  and  important 
manuscripts;  andhe  wrote  without  access  to  the  Buonarroti  collection 
in  Florence,  or  to  the  letters  and  other  documents  since  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum.  But  certain  of  these  letters  appeared  as  far 
back  as  1863  in  Grimm's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  twelve  years 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  artist's  birth, 
the  Buonarroti  archives  were  at  last  presented  to  the  world.  The 
festival  and  imposing  procession  through  the  streets  of  Florence 
were  supplemented  by  formidable  literary  products  ;  a  bulky  volume 
was  brought  forth,  comprising  the  Buonarroti  archives,  the  letters 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  documents  ;  and  occasion  was  also 
taken  by  Commendatore  Gotti  to  rewrite  the  life  of  the  artist 
"  with  the  aid  of  the  new  documents."  A  year  later,  in  1S76,  Mr. 
Charles  Heath  Wilson  published  an  English  version  of  these 
literary  treasures  in  a  new  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  was  re- 
viewed in  our  columns.  Since  then  the  Germans  have  again  set 
to  work,  and  Herr  Anton  Springer  elaborated  yet  another  Life 
which  at  once  acquired  a  reputation.  Herr  Grimm,  too,  who 
comes  to  his  renewed  labours  with  a  vested  interest  in  the 
subject,  is  now  incorporating  the  fresh  materials  in  a  revised 
edition  of  his  well-reputed  biography.  Thus  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  will  not  be  permitted 
just  yet  to  rest  from  controversy. 

The  second  figure  in  this  historic  trio,  that  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
stands  in  full  relief,  and  ws  are  enabled  to  view  its  fine  pro- 
portions from  all  sides.  The  old  facts  have  been  thrown  into  new 
lights,  but  the  colouring  is,  we  think,  somewhat  false.  Too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  epicurean  aspect  of  the  artist's  character. 
Lionardo  is  depicted  as  a  self-indulgent  man,  restless,  inconstant. 
He  guessed  indeed  at  the  greater  part  of  modern  discoveries,  but 
"  he  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  moral  world.  The  works  of 
Lionardo.  elevated  and  perfect,  astonish,  captivate,  and  trouble,  but 
do  not  stir  the  depths  of  the  soul."  In  like  depreciatory  strains 
M.  Clement  protests  against  the  notion  that  Da  Vinci  stands 
as  "the  most  elevated,  the  most  consummate  representative 
of  religious  art."  "The  author  of  the  'Last  Supper,'  "  continues 
this  withering  censor,  "  was  neither  liturgical,  nor  Christian,  nor 
religious  in  any  degree.  The  religious  thought  is  utterly  absent 
from  all  his  works."  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  judgment  is 
counter  to  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  mankind.  And  yet 
this  French  expert  with  a  specious  eloquence  sweeps  away  all 
that  stands  in  his  path.  The  following  rhapsody  on  Da  Vinci's 
portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  in  the  Louvre  is  hardly  a  model  of  sober 
criticism : — 

This  voluptuous,  charming  image  of  Mona  Lisa  has  lived  for  three 
centuries.  Millions  of  men  of  all  ages  and  languages  have  crowded  round 
the  narrow  canvas.  They  have  been  kindled  by  the  rays  of  those  limpid, 
ardent  eyes.  They  have  carried  the  poisoned  dart  in  their  hearts  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  world.  As  long  as  any  vestiges  remain  of  this  marvel- 
lous and  fatal  beauty,  all  those  who  seek  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the  soul 
upon  the  features  of  the  face  will  come  in  anguish  to  inquire  of  this  new 
sphinx  the  solution  of  the  eternal  enigma.  Lovers,  poets,  dreamers,  go  die 
at  her  feet !  Your  despair  or  your  death  will  not  efface  that  enchanting 
smile  from  that  mocking  mouth,  that  implacable  smile  that  promises 
felicity,  that  will  never  give  happiness. 

Rafi'aelle,  like  his  compeers,  is  skilfully  brought  upon  the  scene 
with  a  dramatic  sense  of  the  situation.  The  artist  at  his  birth 
inherited  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  school  of  Unibria ;  "  his 
graceful,  facile,  happy  nature  received  and  developed  the  germs," 
while  "the  elements  of  a  new  civilization "  in  Tuscany  brought 
him  daily  nearer  to  naturalism.  This  analysis,  to  which  in  the 
main  we  have  little  to  object,  follows  closelv  on  the  method  pro- 
pounded by  a  brother  critic,  M.  Tame.  "The  formula  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:— first,  given  the  genius  of  an  artist,  and 
secondly  his  surroundings,  his  works  follow  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  eflect,  almost  of  necessity.  Without  caring  for  the  moment 
to  examine  the  universality  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  at  once 
admit  that  it  receives  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  in 
the  career  of  RaflUelle.    The  sketch  offered  by  M.  Clement  is 


tenderly  handled.  "  The  delicate  feminine  nature  "  of  Raffaelle 
contrasts  strongly  with  "  the  two  athletes  of  Tuscan  art," 
Michael  Angelo  and  Lionardo.  "  Guided  by  an  admirable  in- 
stinct for  beauty,  which  was  his  true  genius,  Raffaelle  understood 
all,  assimilated  all,  transformed  all  into  consummate  works."  In 
a  well-known  passage  the  painter  mourns  over  the  paucity  of 
beautiful  models,  and  says  that  he  therefore  cherishes  a  certain 
ideal  in  his  mind.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  adds,  "  if  this  idea  has 
any  excellence  in  it,  but  1  strive  to  realize  it."  We  have  always 
thought  that  this  ideal  beauty  served  as  the  keynote  to  Raffaelle's 
art.  Hence  he  has  sometimes  won  the  epithet  "  divine."  We 
may  add  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  well  written 
about  him,  much  more  remains  to  be  said.  Passavant,  in  his  Life, 
is  far  too  credulous  to  be  strictly  critical.  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
detailed  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Iiaffaelle,  will  certainly  not 
fall  into  weakness  for  want  of  scepticism.  The  reader  may 
gather,  from  all  that  we  have  said,  that  the  new  materials  which 
have  been  rapidly  accumulating  will  impose  upon  M.  CltSment  the 
not  unpleasing  duty  of  amplifying  and  rewriting  these  brilliant 
pages  on  Michael  Angelo,  Lionardo,  and  Raffaelle. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

lyTR.  BRET  HARTE'S  latest  story  (1)  is  full  of  the  dash  and  the 
_LVJL  humour,  not  unmixed  with  pathos,  by  which  he  first  won  his 
way  into  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  contemporary  literature. 
Jeff  Briggs  is  a  young  man  who  is  landlord  of  a  tumble-down  little 
inn  in  Calaveras  County.  His  aunt,  who  keeps  house  with  him, 
and  whose  character  is  lightly  and  skilfully  sketched  in, 
has  been  deploring  the  lack  of  custom,  when  the  accident  of  a 
storm  sends  three  visitors  to  the  hotel,  if  hotel  it  can  be  called,  in 
the  person  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayfield  and  their  daughter.  Jeff 
going  out  to  bring  the  daughter  in  from  the  stage-coach  through  the 
swamp  caused  by  torrents  of  rain,  takes  her  for  a  child,  and  treats 
her  like  a  child,  and  is  horrified  when  in  the  indoors  light  she  is 
revealed  as  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five.  The  stage  is  driven 
by  that  old  and  valued  acquaintance  of  all  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  readers, 
Yuba  Bill.  Jeff  of  course  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the  girl 
whom  he  has  carried  out  of  the  coach,  and  equally  of  course  Yuba 
Bill  takes  him  severely  to  task  for  his  folly,  and  counsels  him  to 
"  git."  This  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
which  is  filled  in  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  best  manner.  There  are 
conversations  between  Miss  Mayfield  and  Jeff  in  which  the  hero, 
unfortunately  for  him,  follows  Yuba  Bill's  advice  instead  of  his 
own  instincts.  He  leaves  his  inn,  wanders  far  afield  out  of  reach 
of  all  his  friends,  and  is  in  the  depth  of  misery  when  he  is  o tiered 
an  appointment,  which  he  at  once  accepts,  as  treasure-messenger 
for  a  large  bank  between  Robinson's  Ferry  and  Memphis. 
The  post  is  one  of  obvious  danger,  as  the  route  is  infested  with 
"  road  agents  "  or  highway  robbers.  Yuba  Bill  has  meanwhile 
taken  charge  of  the  coach  on  which  Jeff  is  to  travel,  and  comes 
into  the  office  asking  for  the  fool  that  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.  have 
sent  up  to  carry  their  treasure,  "  because  I'd  like  to  introduce  him 
to  the  champion  idgit  of  Calaveras  County,  that's  been  selected  to 
go  to  h-11  with  him,  and  that's  me,  Yuba  Bill."  When  he  recog- 
nizes Jeff,  "  '  It's  a  lie,'  he  roared,  '  or  somebody  else  has  been 
putting  up  a  job  on  ye,  Jeff!  Because  I've  been  twenty  years  in 
the  service  and  am  such  a  nat'ral  born  mule  that  when  the  com- 
pany strokes  my  back  and  sez  '  You're  the  only  mule  we  kin  trust, 
Bill,'  I  starts  up  and  goes  out  as  a  blasted  wooden  figger-head  for 
road  agents  to  lay  fur  and  practise  on,  it  don't  follow  that  you've 
any  call  to  go.' "  However,  Jeff  and  Yuba  Bill  start  together, 
and  on  the  way  Bill  points  out  that  the  most  likely  place  for  an 
attack  is  one  where  it  is  not  altogether  desirable  to  try  the 
manoeuvre  of  driving  on  hard  all  past  the  robbers,  because  the  road 
is  skirted  by  a  precipice,  and  if  one  of  the  horses  gets  shot  and 
falls  the  "  coach  turns  sharp  off  and  down  we  go,  the  whole 
kerboodle  of  us,  plump  into  the  Stanislaus !  "  To  which  Jeff 
replies  quietly,  "And  they  don't  get  the  inoney,"  much  to  Yuba 
Bill's  admiration.  What  Yuba  Bill  prophesies  comes  to  pass,  but 
he,  generously  sacrificing  himself,  so  manages  that  he  is  taken  for 
the  treasure-messenger,  and  draws  the  first  fire  of  the  robbers. 
The  coach,  however,  is  surrounded,  and  Jeff  only  escapes  by 
dropping,  as  if  by  chance,  the  wick  of  a  lighted  lamp  on  the 
haunches  of  the  wheelers,  which  sets  the  whole  team  off  in  a 
wild  gallop : — 

A  dozen  shots  followed  them.  The  men  were  protected  by  the  coach,  but 
Yuba  Dill  groaned. 

"  Are  you  hit  again  ?  "  asked  Jeff  hastily.    He  had  forgotten  his  saviour. 

"  No ;  but  the  horses  are  !    I  felt  'em  !    Look  at  'em,  Jeff." 

Jeff  had  gathered  up  the  almost  useless  reins.  The  horses  were  running 
away  ;  but  Blue  Grass  was  limping. 

"i'or  God's  sake,"  said  Bill,  desperately  dragging  his  wounded  figure 
above  the  dash-board,  "  keep  her  up  !  Lift  her  upT  Jeff,  till  we  pass  the 
curve.   Don't  let  her  drop  or  we're  " 

"  Can  you  hold  the  reins  ?  "  said  Jeff,  quickly. 

"  Give  'em  here !  " 

Jeff  passed  them  to  the  wounded  man.  Then,  with  his  bowie-knife  be- 
tween his  teeth,  he  leaped  over  the  dash-board  on  the  backs  of  the  wheelers, 
lie  extinguished  the  blazing  drops  that  the  wind  had  not  blown  out  on 
their  smarting  haunches,  and  with  the  skill  and  instinct  of  a  Mexican 
vaquero,  made  his  way  over  their  turbulent  tossing  backs  to  Blue  Grass, 
cut  tier  traces  and  reins,  and  as  the  vehicle  neared  the  curve,  with  a  sharp 

(1)  Jeff  Briggs'S  Love  Story;  and  other  Sketches.  By  Bret  Harte. 
London  :  Chatto  ec  Windus. 
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lash,  drove  her  to  the  bank,  where  she  sank  even  as  the  coach  darted  by. 
Bill  uttered  a  feeble  "  hurrah  !  "  but  at  the  same  moment  the  reins  dropped 
from  his  fingers,  and  he  sank  at  the  bottom  of  the  boot. 

This  is  an  exciting  scene  enough,  and  it  is  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  merit 
that  after  it  he  never  allows  the  interest  of  the  story  to  flag-  till  its 
end.  How  that  end  is  reached  we  may  leave  readers  to  find  out 
for  themselves.  The  other  story  in  the  volume  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  author's  power  of  mingling  pathos  and  humour,  and  the 
paper  which  ends  it,  called  "  Views  from  a  German  Spion,"  is  in- 
teresting and  pleasant. 

Very  few,  we  fancy,  of  those  -who  can  most  glibly  run  off  Scott's 
recommendation  to  visit  Melrose  Abbey  by  the  pale  moonlight 
have  a  clear  notion  how  it  looks  in  that  sunlight  under  -which  alone 
all  peculiarities  of  plan  and  minutiae  of  detail  can  be  appreciated. 
Mr.  Pinches  (2)  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  desire  to 
study  this  church  systematically  by  publishing  carefully  measured 
drawings  of  it,  including  plan,  sections,  elevations,  details,  and 
prospectuses  of  a  folio  size,  which  won  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Unfortunately  he  has 
not  completed  the  series  so  as  to  make  it  a  sufficient  mono- 
graph of  an  interesting  minster  of  the  second  class,  belonging 
to  a  Cistercian  Abbey  which  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  succession  to  the  famous  Culdee  monastery  of  Old 
Melrose.  The  actual  church,  in  Late  Pointed — of  which  so 
much  remains  that  its  restoration,  either  on  paper  or  in  fact, 
would  be  a  matter  of  constructive  certainty — is  remarkable  for 
the  combination  which  it  exhibits  of  the  Flamboyant  of  France 
and  Scotland  and  the  Perpendicular  of  England,  a  peculiarity  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  border  site.  The  letterpress  is  disappointing, 
for  Mr.  Pinches  has  not  realized  that  Church  architecture  re- 
quires for  its  explanation  accurate  history  and  some  knowledge  of 
ceremonial ;  and  he  has  the  habit  of  running  off  into  generalities  only 
suitable  to  an  immature  age  of  archaeology.  Among  the  existing 
remains  are  the  mass  of  what  was  once  the  choir  or  rood  screen, 
standing,  according  to  Cistercian  practice,  at  a  considerable  distance 
(in  this  case  three  bays  out  of  eight)  down  what  is  the  architectural 
nave.  We  should  have  thought  that  at  this  time  of  day  this 
feature  would  have  been  self-explanatory  to  any  architect  who 
undertook  to  draw  and  explain  a  Cistercian  minster.  Yet  Mr. 
Pinches  first  hazards  the  extraordinary  notion  that  it  was  built  to 
inclose  the  church  at  this  end  while  the  rest  was  being  rebuilt — 
and,  it  must  be  presumed,  was  forgotten  to  be  pulled  down — and 
then  he  gravely  balances  between  its  being  "the  great  organ 
screen "  and  what  Mr.  Walcott  calls  "  a  rood  screen,"  though 
it  is  fair  to  say  he  concludes  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  reason  that  he  finds  the  head  of  our  Saviour 
carved  on  the  boss  of  its  doorway.  It  seems  even  more  re- 
markable ignorance  that  a  writer  who  finds  himself  face  to  face  at 
a  Cistercian  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Mary  with  statues  of  Our 
Lord  in  Majesty  ("some  King,"  according  to  Mr.  Pinches),  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  over  the  east  window,  should  gravely  inform 
his  readers  that  they  cannot  be  those  of  the  Scottish  "  King  David 
and  his  wife,"  and  are  more  probably  those  of  "  King  James  IV. 
and  his  spouse,"  who  were  married  at  Melrose.  A  representation  of 
the  Trinity  on  one  of  the  bosses  is  "a  sitting  figure  supporting  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,"  and  a  carved  sword  signifies  the  tomb 
of  a  "  Knight  Templar."  All  this  is  on  the  level  of  the  blunders 
of  eighteenth-century  antiquaries. 

In  The  Irish  Agitator  in  Parliament  and  on  the  Platform  (3) 
Mr.  Bagenall  offers  in  a  compact  form  a  careful  and  readable  history 
of  Irish  political  agitation  during  the  past  year.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  desire  to  clear  their  ideas  upon  a  very  repul- 
sive and  intricate,  but  increasingly  important,  episode  of  contem- 
porary history. 

There  is  no  lack  of  cookery-books  nowadays  ;  but  nevertheless 
this  unpretending  and  useful  little  volume  (4)  distinctly  supplies 
a  desideratum.  Mrs.  Frederick's  book  is  "  not  addressed  to  those 
who  have  to  cook  for  themselves,  nor  to  persons  who  can  afford 
to  keep  a  chef,  but  to  the  very  large  class  of  housekeepers  who, 
though  not  poor,  are  obliged  to  study  economy,  and  who,  while 
employing  female  cooks  of  the  kind  usually  called  '  plain,'  are 
desirous  of  enjoying  well-prepared  and  tastefully-arranged  meals." 
To  this  rather  important  class  these  "  Hints  "  may  be  safely  re- 
commended as  worth  studying.  The  author  steadily  keeps  in 
view  the  simple  aim  of  "  making  everyday  meals  at  home,  parti- 
cularly the  dinner,  attractive,  without  adding  to  the  ordinary 
household  expenses."  "  A  few  American  recipes"  are  given  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Mr.  Frost's  volume  (5)  has  a  misleading  title.  He  was  in  Kent 
with  Charles  Dickens,  as  he  might  have  been  in  Kent  with  Shak- 
speare,  or  with  any  other  writer  from  whose  works  quotations 
having  reference  to  Kentish  places  could  be  extracted.  The 
volume  is  really  a  record  of  a  commonplace  walking  tour  in  Kent, 
illustrated  by  constant  reference  to  Dickens's  writings,  and  diversi- 
fied by  skimble-skamble  conversations  and  stories  which  cannot  be 
called  brilliant. 


(2)  The  Abbey  Church  of  Melrose,  Scotland.  Illustrated  by  Frederick 
Pinches,  Architect,  A.R.I.B.A.    London:  Published  by  the  Author. 

(3)  The  Irish  Agitator  in  Parliament  and  on  the  Platform.  By  P.  IT. 
Bagenall,  Barrister-at-Law.    Dublin  :  Hodges,  Foster,  &  Figgis. 

(4)  Hints  to  Housewives  on  several  points,  particularly  on  the  Prepa- 
ration of  Economical  and  Tasteful  Dishes.  By  Mrs.  Frederick.  London: 
Macmiilan  &  Co. 

(5)  In  Kent  with  Chai-les  Dickens.  By  Thomas  Frost.  London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers. 


Mr.  J oseph  Kindon  (6)  publishes  "  this  volume  of  my  poems  with 
a  mixture  of  diffidence  and  confidence.  .  .  .  It  is  not  for  the  poet 
to  criticize^  and  a  perfectly  unbiassed  judgment  on  his  own  works 
is,  least  oi  all,  to  be  expected  of  a  man  glowing  with  creative 
imagination ;  it  is  for  the  poet  to  produce,  and  to  have  as  little  of 
the  negative  faculty  about  him  as  is  consistent  with  exact  and 
clear  expression.  If  any  one  doubts,  from  my  poetry,  whether  I 
have  this  claim  to  creative  imagination,  I  myself  have  so  little 
doubt  of  its  possession,  that  I  make  it  my  defence  for  publishiuo- 
this  book."  We  must  confess  that  the  defence  does  not  strike  us 
as  particularly  strong,  and  that  we  have  enough  of  "  the  negative 
faculty  about  us  "  to  make  us  deny  that  "  thoughts  "  rhymes  to 
"  resorts."  Nor  does  this,  for  instance,  seem  to  us  a  strikingly 
happy  example  of  "exact  and  clear  expression  ": — 

Yet  ere  the  setting  of  the  sun 

The  rain  has  ceased,  the  clustered  leaves 
A  softer  lustre  have  put  on, 

While  the  still-listening  air  receives 
The  clear  full  notes 
Hailing  gold-clouds  as  past  each  one 
A  cloud-veil  floats. 

As  to  Mr.  Kindon's  dramatic  sketches,  he  tells  us  that  they  do  not 
pretend  to  display  any  stage-constructiveness,  or  fitness  for  repre- 
sentation, "but  when  the  interest  turns  on  character,  a  dramatic 
form  is  obviously  an  advantage  ;  it  abridges  description,  and  raises 
a  gently  harmonious  illusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader."  One  of 
the  "  dramatic  sketches,"  called  Ravenswood,  is  founded  on  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.  One  of  the  scenes  takes  place  in  Hades. 
The  author  describes  its  opening  thus :— "  At  a  cloud-built 
table,  with  imaginary  viands  on  it,  the  spirits  of  Lord  Ravenswood 
and  several  ancestors ;  also  the  spirits  Revenge,  Wrath,  and  Lust ; 
Charon  presides."  If  the  viands  are  imaginary,  the  drinks  are  not, 
for  presently  "  they  drink  fire,  which  courses  through  them  ;  the 
others  shudder."  Then  Mr.  Kindon  attempts  to  "  raise  a  gently 
harmonious  illusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  "  by  such  astounding 
stage-directions  as  these  : — 

An  army  is  seen  marching  to  martial  music,  their  looks  noble  and 
defiant ;  suddenly  all  the  horrors  of  a  battle  are  seen,  and  the  music 
changes  to  discord. 

Children  are  playing  in  fields ;  suddenly  they  are  grown  men  and 
women,  drinking  and  wrangling  in  gaudy  tap-rooms. 

An  orator  is  stirring  a  crowd  to  patriotism  ;  suddenly  it  is  dark,  he  is 
taking  a  bribe  with  one  hand,  and  unfastening  the  city  gate  with  the 
other. 

A  preacher  is  seen  exhorting  a  congregation  to  holiness  ;  then  they  are 
seen  to  separate  and  speak  poisonous  words,  at  which  the  hearers  sicken  ; 
they  handle  false  weights,  bad  books,  &c,  they  are  seen  stealing  opinions 
from  others,  putting  their  hands  into  the  hearts  of  others  and  crushing  out 
tender  feelings  ;  selling  the  opinions  afterwards  as  their  own. 

If  Mr.  Kindon  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  "  glowing  with  creative 
imagination,"  he  has  at  least  a  great  gift  of  unconscious  humour. 

Mr.  Besant's  excellent  Life  of  Coligny  (7),  which  we  noticed  some 
time  ago,  has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  in  the  preface  to 
which  the  author  makes  some  pertinent  remarks.  He  says,  amongst 
other  things,  that  it  has  been  his  special  aim  to  show  Coligny 
"as  a  man  very  far  in  advance  of  his  age  "  ;  and  this  he  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  doing.  On  looking  at  the  book  again  one  is 
struck  anew  with  its  commendable  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and 
judiciousness. 

Mr.  Gilkes  hopes  "  that  the  publication  of  these  essays  (8)  may 
in  some  degree  serve  education  ;  but  I  publish  them  diffidently  and 
sadly,  for  I  do  not  think  that  they  oiler  to  education  the  kind  of 
help  which  it  most  needs."  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gilkes  has  done  well  in  publishing 
them.  They  are  written  in  a  style  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  them  attractive  to  intelligent  boys.  There  is  not 
any  more  suspicion  of  trickery  or  affectation  in  the  writing 
than  there  is  of  pedantry.  The  hearers  are  not  talked  down  to  ; 
their  sympathy  and  attention  are  enlisted  by  perfectly  sound 
and  legitimate  means ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  can 
have  found  any  of  the  lectures  dull,  or  left  any  of  them  without 
carrying  away  something  to  think  about.  These  lectures  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended  for  their  especial  end  as  well  as  for  more 
general  purposes.  Mr.  Gilkes  in  his  preface  takes  what  will  strike 
many  as  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  very  great 
schools:  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  he  speaks  with 
knowledge  gained  from  observation  of  at  least  one  case.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  done  good  service  to  his  cause. 

Dr.  Lauder  Brunton's  name  is  warrant  enough  for  the  value  of 
the  lectures  which  he  has  reprinted  in  the  volume  called  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  (9),  and  to  which  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  do  anything  like  justice  in  a  short  notice.  We  must 
be  content  then,  for  the  present  at  least,  with  setting  forth  the 
object  of  the  book  as  it  is  clearly  defined  in  the  preface.  Under 
the  new  name  of  Pharmacology  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  endeavours  to 
show  how  the  progress  of  therapeutics  is  aided  by  a  knowledg-e 
of  the  action  of  drugs  attained  by  experiment.  The  method 
which  he  adopts]  for  carrying  out  this  intention  is  that  of  pre- 

(6)  Poems  and  Dramatic  Sketches.  By  Joseph  Kindon,  B.A.  London: 
Newman  &  Co. 

(7)  The  New  Plutarch,  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  By  Walter  Besaut. 
Second  Edition.    London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

(8)  School  Lectures  on  the  Elcctra  of  Sophocles,  and  Macbeth.  B3'  A.  H. 
Gilkes,  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. 

(9)  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics ;  or,  Medicine  Past  and  Present. 
The  Goulstonian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Loyal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1877.   By  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.,  &c.    London :  Macmiilan  &  Co 
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senting  the  reader  with  a  concise  summary  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  study  of  medicine  has  been  pursued  in  the  past,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  these  different  modes,  and  so  arriving 
at  an  estimate  of  the  proper  value  of  all  the  branches  of  medical 
science. 

Mr.  Skinner's  digest  (10)  is  careful  and  accurate,  and  may  be  of 
great  use  to  investors. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead's 
English  Constitutional  History  ( 1 1 ),  which  first  made  its  appearance 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  these  columns.  The  author  has  now  carefully  revised 
his  work,  and  has  also  made  some  additions  to  it. 

The  usefulness  of  Mr.  Smith's  carefully  arranged  manual,  which 
deals  exclusively  with  Admiralty  law  (12),  is  at  once  obvious. 
The  author  has  done  well  in  giving  authority  for  every  statement, 
with,  as  he  says,  "  the  twofold  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
test  its  accuracy  and  directing  him  where  fuller  information  may 
be  gained." 

A  fifth  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Snell's  valuable  Principles 
of  Equity  (13),  thoroughly  revised  and  noted  up  to  date  by  the 
editor. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  series  of  "  Chandos 
Classics  "(14)  is  found  in  a  new  and  convenient  edition  of  that 
delightful  book,  White's  Selborne.  Mr.  Davies  may  be  congratulated 
on  his  share  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  fitted  himself  for  the  task  of  writing  his  bright 
and  pleasant  volume  on  Bird  Life  (1 5)  by  close  and  constant 
observation  of  the  creatures  with  whose  habits  he  deals ;  and  the 
result  is  naturally  a  freshness  and  vividness  of  style  which  is  not 
too  common  in  books  treating  of  natural  history  subjects.  "  Had 
I,3  he  says  in  a  preface,  "  spent  more  of  my  time  amongst  books 
instead  of  amongst  bogs,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  little  volume 
would  have  found  more  favour  amongst  a  certain  class  of  natural- 
ists, no  matter  how  questionable  or  erroneous  the  matter  it  con- 
tained." Whether  Mr.  Dixon  is  right  as  to  this  or  not,  it  is,  we 
think,  tolerably  certain  that  the  excellence  of  the  method  he  has 
adopted  will  be  widely  appreciated  by  amateurs.  We  must  not 
close  this  brief  notice  of  a  very  attractive  book  without  a  word  of 
praise  for  Mr.  Pearson's  wood  engravings. 

The  late  Mr.  Hain  Friswell's  writings  now  appear  in  a  collected 
form  in  eight  volumes  (16),  which  are  admirably  printed  and  got 
up,  and.  which  should  be  welcomed  by  all  Mr.  Friswell's  admirers. 

The  invaluable  Bod  (17)  makes  a  forty-eighth  appearance  this 
year,  and  is  as  invaluable  as  ever.  It  is  a  weakness  of  human 
nature  to  delight  in  rinding  imperfection  in  what  seems  perfect, 
and  we  could  not  but  feel  something  of  this  weakness  when  we 
discovered  that  Bod  contained  at  least  one  small  slip. 

We  have  received  the  seventeenth  annual  issue  of  the  States- 
man's Year  Book  (18). 

Mr.  Stanford  issues  "  Mathieson's  Map  of  the  Railway  Svstems 
in  England  and  Scotland  corrected  to  January  1,  1880.""  It  is 
reduced  from  Mr.  Price  Williams's  standard  map,  and  compared 
with  Mr.  Airey's  "  Railway  Junction  Diagrams."  Its  special  value 
lies  in  the  accuracy  and  clearness  with  which  it  shows  the  run- 
ning powers  of  each  line  over  other  lines,  while  the  district  belong- 
ing to  each  Company  is  carefully  marked  out. 

(10)  The  Stock  Exchange  Year-Booh,  1880.  By  Thomas  Skinner. 
London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 

fn)  English  Constitutional  History,  from  the  Teutonic  Omquest  to  the 
.Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Pitt  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L.,  &c.  Second 
Edition.   London  :  Stevens  &  Haynea. 

(12)  A  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Admiralty.  By  T.  Eustace 
Smith.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(13)  The  Principles  of  Equity.  By  Edmund  II.  T.  Snell.  Fifth 
Edition.  To  which  is  added  An  Epitome  of  the  Equity  Practice.  Second 
Edition.   By  Archibald  Brown.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

(14)  The  Chandos  Classics.— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  and  the 
Naturalists'  Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  A.M.  A  New  Edition, 
edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Christopher  Davies.    London  :  Warne  &  Co. 

(15)  Rural  Bird  Life:  being  Essays  on  Ornithology ;  with  Instructions 
for  f  reserving  Objects  relating  to  that  Science.  Bv  Charles  Dixon.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

(16)  The  Gentle  Life  Series.    8  vols.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(17)  DooVs  Parliamentary  Companion,  1880.  Forty -eighth  year. 
London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

(iS)  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  18S0.  By  F.  Martin.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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PALAZZO   SAN  DONATO, 
FLORENCE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  of  the  magnificent  WORKS  OF  ART  to  be 
included  in  the  approaching  SALE  of  the  COLLECTION,  with 
upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
living  Artists,  may  be  obtained  at  the 

LIBRAIRIE  DE  L'ART,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRjETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  bv  22  feet  j  with  ••  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
utthe  DO  U  f.  GALLERY,  X,  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

ART-UNION    of    LONDON.  —  Subscription,    One  Guinea. 

Every  Subscriber  receives  an  impression  of  an  important  PLATE  by  Lttmb  Stocks, 
Il.A.,  alter  E.  M.  WAHD,  It. A.,  "  Dr.  Johnson  awaiting  an  audience  of  Lord  Chesterfield," 
besides  a  chance  of  one  of  the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.   The  Print  is  now  ready. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  J  Hm  &cs 
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EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS,» 


TVfARRIAGE  with  a  WIFE'S  SISTER.— A  MEETING,  in 

Opposition  to  any  alteration  of  the  existing  Law  forbidding  Marriage  with  a  Wife's 
Sister,  will  be  held  in  St.  James's  Hull,  on  Thursday,  February  '-'G,  at  7.30  P.M. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  CANTERBURY  in  the  Chair. 

Applications  for  Tickets  to  be  made  to  J.  THKODOUE  Dodd,  ;i3  Southampton  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.  

DISTRESS  in  IRELAND.  —  The  DUBLIN  MANSION 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE,  composed  of  gentlemen,  clerical  and  lay,  of  different  religious 
and  political  Opinions,  is  at  present  in  communication  with  '>2G  local  Committees.  Over  three 
hundred  thousand  individuals  are  now  receiving  relief  through  this  organization.  The  dis- 
tress, acute  and  widespread,  is  daily  increasing.  The  Central  Committee  is  inconstant  receipt 
of  letters  from  clergymen  and  laymen,  of  different  religious  and  political  persuasions,  depicting 
the  grievously  destitute  condition  of  the  people,  and  imploring  instant  relief.  The  distress, 
though  most  severe  in  the  West,  has  largely  invaded  the  Northern  and  Southern  provinces. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  following  gentlemen  :— 
E.  Dwyer  Gray.  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor ;  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  J.  W. 

Lane  Joynt,  D.L.  ; 


Mat-key,  Knt.,  D.L.  ;  J.  Barring'ton,  Knt.,  D.L. ;  Jonathan  Pirn  ;  W 
Hugh  Tarpey,  Aid.,  J. P.,  Treasurers. 

Hon.  Secretaries 
R.  W.  Baciot,  Canon,  LL.D.  I 
James  Daniel,  P.P. 
P.  M'Cade  Fay.  | 
Mansion  House,  Dublin,  February  1880. 


T.  Maxwell  IIutton. 
Charles  Kennedy. 
George  B.  Owens,  Knt, 


PUBLIC   READING  and  SPEAKING. — The  Rev.  ALEX. 

J-  J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  Lecturer,  K.C.L.,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  Clergymen,  Barristers,  and  others,  at  13  Prince's  Square,  W.— Stammerers  received 
us  Resident  and  Visiting  Pupils. 

pOWIS  EXHIBITIONS.— ONE  EXHIBITION, of  the  value  of 

£00  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  or  Hall  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  after  an  Examination  of  the  Candidates,  which  wil 
take  place  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  in  September. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  Names,  Addresses,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  with 
Testimonials  of  Conduct  and  Character,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  to  CHARLES 
SHAW,  Esq.,  1  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  London,  E.C.  Candidates  must  be  Members  ot 
the  Church  of  England,  Natives  of  Wales,  or  of  one  of  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses,  under  Twenty 
Years  of  Age,  upon  the  10th  day  of  October  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh,  Language,  and 
intending  to  become  Candidates  tor  Holy  Orders. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  tenable  (during  Residence)  for  Four  years  by  an  Exhibitioner  who 
at  the  time  of  his  election  is  not  legally  a  Member  of  either  University,  and  will  in  his  case 
date  from  Matriculation  ;  and  by  an  Exhibitioner  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  is  legally  a 
Member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  Term  in  which  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  due  to  the  Holder. 

February,  1880.  ^^^^ 

HIGHGATE    SCHOOL. — EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 
Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  V2i  a  year  (which  may  be  increased  to  £00 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  for  Boys  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £25  for  Boarders  only,  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  in  the 
School  or  not.  Age  under  Fifteen.  Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Ilighgate,  if. 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  anil  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLAIISHIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at  Midsummer  lsso,  value  lrom  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £ito  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
the  Uead-Masteu.  or  Secuetauy,  the  College,  Clitton. 
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KINDERGARTEN",  at  the  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
COLLEGE.  31  Tavistock  Place.  W.C..  in  connexion  with  the  Froebel  Society — 
Apply  to  Miss  Haut,  Hon.  Sec.,  811  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Seal.— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  nnd  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  tor  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education — Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

OTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  few  DELI- 

CATE  BOYS,  aged  from  Fourteen  to  Eiehteen,  received  for  PRIVATE  TUITION  nt  a 
Country  House,  especially  adapted,  by  JOHN  C.  GAWTIIERNE,  M.A.  (late  of  Lancing 
and  Oxtord). 

(^ARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

JYJ    A   L    V    E    R    N      _ C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  3. 

COOPER'S  HILL,  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  &c. 

liev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY.  M.A.  Cambridge,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  R.  I.  M.  C, 
Addiscoinbe,  prepares  PUPILS,  by  whom  the  highest  places  have  frequently  been  obtained. 
Sons  of  Clergymen,  and  of  Indian  officers  and  Civilians  received  at  exceptional  rates. — 
Address,  67  High  Street,  Clapham,  S.W. 

XT  ARROW.  —  EASTER,  18S0.—  Mr.  HASTINGS  intends, 

■*  ■■  *■  alter  the  above  date,  to  make  special  arrangement*  throughout  his  School  lor  the 
preparation  of  BOYS  for  the  Modern  as  well  as  the  Classical  side  of  Harrow  and  other  Public 
Schools.   A  limited  number  of  Boys  will  he  taken  as  vacancies  occur,  at  25  Guineas  a  term 

(75  Guineas  a  year),  up  to  the  age  of  Eleven  For  particulars  apply  to  E.  K.  Hastings, 

Harrow. 

KING  EDWARD'S  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. — 
An  ASSISTANT  -MASTER,  who  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  shortly  be  WANTED  iu  the  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  of  this 
Foundation. 

Commencing  salary.  £200. 

Applications,  stating  exiicrienee  and  enclosing  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  March  1.  18S0.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  SECUKtary,  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  managing  an  Estate  in  Hampshire,  will  have 

a  VACANCY  for  a  PUPIL  in  March.— Apply  to  CHARLES  E.  CUBTIS,  Deanyers, 
Farringdon,  Alton,  Hants. 

PICCADILLY,  close  to  Devonshire  House. — A  noble  MANSION 
TO  BE  LET,  for  the  Season  or  a  Term.. well  nnd  fully  FURNISHED.  It  comprises  Five 
Reception  aird  Seventeen  Bedrooms,  exclusive  of  Dressing-rooms,  &e.  Also  excellent  Stabling 
for  Eight  Horses,  and  Five  Carriages.— May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  E. 
Radley.  (late  Aunoot  &  Co.),  16  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

A  DDISCOMBE.  —  Within  two  minutes"  walk  of  the  Station, 

and  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  East  and  New  Croydon  Stations,  a  detached  FAMILY 
RESIDENCE,  having  nine  Bedrooms  and  two  Dressing-rooms  and  fitted  Bath-room  ;  Dining, 
Drawing,  and  Breakfast  Rooms  ;  Kitchen,  Scullery,  and  llousekecper's-room,  and  usual 
Offices.  Large  Garden.— Apply  .to  KoilEitT  W.  Fuller  &  Moon,  Estate  Agents,  Croydon 
andKeigatc  13365). 

ELIGIBLE  LIBRARY  STOCK  for  SALE. — TO  BE  SOLD, 
the  well-known  LIBRARY!  belonging  to  Messrs.  EDMONSTON  &■  Co.,  Librarians, 
No.  88  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  who  are  giving  up  Business.  The  Library  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  great  many  years,  and  is  replete  with  all  the  modern  Hooks  utid  latest  Editions, 
and  a  large  collection  of  Standard  Works  in  all  branches  of  Literature.  Besides  the  English 
Library,  consisting  of  about  -15.000  Volumes  or  thereby,  there  is  a  very  valuable  Foreign 
Library,  numbering  about  5.000  Volumes.   The  Books  are  all  in  excellent  order. 

Catalogues  will  be  supplied,  and  the  Books  may  be  inspected  at  any  time,  on  oppllcation  to 
Messrs.  EDMONSTON  &  Co.,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  otters  will  he  received,  cither 
for  the  whole  or  for  a  portion  of  the  Library,  by  TiIOJiAS  WfiUTSQJf,  C.A..  '21  St.  Andrew 
Square,  Edinburgh,  up  to  23th  February  current. 

An  offer  for  the  Stock  as  a  whole,  if  otherwise  suitable,  will  be  preferred  ;  but  the  Exposer 
does  not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Offer* 
EDINBUBGH,  21  St.  Andrew  Square, 
5th  February,  I  two. 

13  RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

-  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Holcl. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Mauai/er. 

NOTICE.-TO  BANK  OFFICIALS. 

"jVrACNIVEN  &  CAMERON'S  PENS  are  the  best  invented, 

and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  the  Patentees  to  record  the  fact. 
Special  quotations  may  be  had  from  the  Patentees  direct,  or  from  thtir  own  Stationers, 
Beware  of  the  party  offering  spurious  imitations. 
Sample  Box.  all  kinds  assorted,  Is.  Id.  by  post. 
Patentees  :  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh.  (Established  1770.) 
Pcnmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices. 

TRENT'S  CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  A:c, 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

til  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  &c. 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants    from  10s.  fid.  to  Ills. 

,.         .,       Freneh  ,     14s.  6d.   ..    23s.  Gd. 

Iron  and  Brass  French  Bedsteads    „     2.'is.  Od.    .,  100s. 

All  Brass   „    62s.  Od.   „  315s. 

Iron  and  Brass  Hall- Tester  Bedsteads   31s.  Od.  „  330s. 

COTS,  CII AIR-BEDSTEADS,  COUCHES,  ftc. 
BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  Manufactured  on  the  Premises. 

Fob  Bedsteads.— Wide  3ft.       4 It. Gin.       5  ft. 

Palliasses.  Best  Straw  :..     ss.  Od.       103.  Od.       13s.  4d. 

Mattresses,  Cocoa  Fibre   I3s.  od.       20s.  od.  22s.  Od. 

„        Good  Coloured  Wool   14s.  Gd.       21s.  Od.       23s.  Od. 

„        Best  Brown  Wool   23s.  nd.       33s.  6d.  37s.  Od. 

„        Good  Serviceable  Hair    2'Js.  Od.       42s.  Od.       47s.  Gd. 

„        Good  Horse  Hair   40s.  od.       Ms.  Oil.  65s.  od. 

„        Superior    61s.  Od.       02s.  Oil.  101s.  od. 

„         Best   75s.  Od.       115s.  Od.  128s.  Od. 

German  Springs    42s.  Od.       57s.  Od.  63s.  Od. 

German    do.     hair  stuffing;   65s.  '0d.       87s.  Gd.  95s.  Od. 

Feather  Beds.  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Blankets,  &c. 
FURNITURE  FOR  BEDROOMS.  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS 
Comprising  every  article  lor  House  Furnishing. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furbishing  Ironmonger,  by 
appointment  to  H.lt.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  containing  «50 
Illustrations,  post  tree. 

TfUKNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

■*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.  —218. 210,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  lioad, 
and  19.20.  and  21  Morweil  street.  W.C.  Established  1S62. 

P     I     E     S     S     E~      &         L     U     B     I  N. 

TURKISH  PASTILS. 
"  Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  me  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  smoking  Narghiles  at  Stamboul.  After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lozenge  or  pastil  is 
used  by  them,  which  is  said  to  impart  an  odour  of  dowers  to  the  breath.  I  have  never  seen 
tliese  breath  lozenges  but  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIESSE  &  LUBIN'S  shop  in  Bond 
Street."— Lady  W.  Montagu. 

In  Boxes,  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREKT,  LONDON. 

T?  ARE     aM     PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 

A.V  Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scents,  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets,  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies* 
Toilet  Requisites,  Pomades.  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  and 
Wedding  Presents,  B  otintnina,  &c. 

Descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
PIESSE  &  LUBIN,  2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ESTAHLISIIF.n  1886. 

Office  is  LOXDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Capital  '.  £3,000.000 

Fire  Revenue    405.000 

Life  Revenue   157,800 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1878)   £2.3yi,00O, 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
 P-  FLETCHER,  Central  Mamtner. 

IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

•   Established  1803  1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.;  and  10  S:  17  FALL  MALL.  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600.000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  .Vanaaer. 

OLONIAL,  INDIAN,  and  FOREIGN  ASSURANCE. — The 

TTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  made  important  Reductions 
in  the  Premiums  chargeable  for  Foreign  Residence.  Immediate  Reduction  to  home  rates  on 
the  Assured  leaving  for  Europe  Or  other  temperate  climate.  Offices -Glasgow,  151  West  George 
Street ;  London,  '1  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  .Secretary  and  Actuary. 

pHGKNIN        FIRE  OFFICE. 

-1      LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 

-1-  CAPITAL  £1,000,000. 

Head  OFFICE—NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  iu  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracb.ee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
anil  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  docs  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months*  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forshorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  eurreut  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  lor*  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  iu  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  aud  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


M 


R.      ERASMUS       W  I  L  S  0  N,       F.  R.  S. 

Writes  in  the  "Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine," 
"  PEARS'      TRANSPARENT  SOAP 
Is  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  aud  agreeable  of 
balms  ibr  the  Skin." 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST    BIRD'S    EYE  TOBACCO,  by  the  courtesy 

of  the  Freneh  Government,  is  now  SOLD  in  PARIS  at  the  Bureau  of  the  REGIE" 
CHAM)  HO'HEL.  Price,  in  8-oz.  and  2-oz.  Packets,  at  the  rate  of  12  francs  per  lb. 
Cigarettes  80  centimes  per  box  containing  ten. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 


A 


POLLINARIS  WATER. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 
ANNUAL  SALE,  8,000,000. 
GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 
APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  19  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

T  E  CLUB. — The  Hygienic  Liqueur — exquisite,  aromatic,  and 

*  tonic— is  highly  recommended  by  eminent  Physicians. 

LE  CLUB.  —  The   Digestive   Liqueur,  after   Luncheon,  after 

Dinner,  after  all  meals,  acts  on  the  Digestive  Organs  as  a  gentle 
stimulant. 

LE  CLUB.  —  The  Delicious  Liqueur,  gratifying  the  taste  of 

the  greatest  Epicure,  is  sold  by  the  principal  Wine  Merchants  in  the- 
United  Kingdom,  in  oue  litre  or  one  half-litre  fla.ons.  . 

LE  CLUB.  —  Awarded  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  at  the 

last  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
Sole  Consignees  and  Wholesale  Agents  for  England  and  the  Colonies. 
LOUIS  DAVIS  &  CO.,  25  Savage  Gardens,  Crutchcd  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

"  'T'HE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

given  in  18"8."_Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  7'elcgraph. 
FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.   Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins. 

Jj^EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  arc  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing  their 

Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,"'  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.   Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosses:  Blaekwell. 
London:  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
 the  World.  

TMNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

J-^   remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 

TTJINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitution?,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


TMTE    UNITED    LIBRARIES,   307    Regent   Street,  W. 

-*-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Hooks,  English;  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  ot' Surplus  liooks  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  tree  on  application. 

BOOTH'S, CmntTON'S,  HODGSON'S, and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries 
307  Rci'i'nt  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 
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THE  EXPLOSION  IN  THE  WINTER  PALACE. 

THE  latest  attempt  on  the  Czar's  life  is  much  the  most 
appalling  and  horrible  that  has  been  made.    It  is  not 
only  that  for  a  fourth  time  -within  a  twelvemonth  the 
life  of  the  Czar  has  been  threatened.    That  alone  would 
be  awful  enough.    But  in  this  instance  the  foes  of  the 
Czak  are  those  of  his  own  household.    Even  in  his  own 
home  his  life  hangs  on  a  thread.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  human  being  leading  a  life  less  worth  living  than  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  lives  at  this  moment.    He  walks  in 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  safest  of  all  places,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  him.  He  goes  by  train,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  him.    He  is  just  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  his  only  daughter,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  assassinate  him.    And  to  the  man  himself  it  must 
add  an  extra  drop  of  bitterness  to  the  cup  of  his  afflic- 
tion that  he  does  not  deserve  his  fate.    He  is  not  a 
bad  Czar,  and  no  one  pretends  that  he  is  a  bad  Czar.  It 
certainly  is   not  saying   much    for  him,  but  he  may 
safely  be  said  to  be  the  best  of  his  line.    He  can  neither 
walk,  nor  travel,  nor  eat  in  safety,  simply  because  he 
is  Czar,  and  represents  a  detested  Government.  And 
he  seems  to  have  no  safeguards.     His  statesmen,  his 
generals,  his  soldiers,  and  his  police  can  do  nothing  to 
protect  him.    His  whole  Empire  is  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
his  military  governors  are  as  useless  to  him  personally  as 
so  many  babies  could  be.    Even  intelligence  received  be- 
forehand of  a  plot  against  him  is  no  protection.  For 
months  it  has  been  announced  that  something  very  dread- 
ful was  going  to  happen  in  the  Winter  Palace.  His 
guardians  were  forewarned,  and  yet  the  dreadful  thing 
happens  in  the  Winter  Palace  just  as  if  no  warning  had 
been  given.    In  fact,  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Winter  Palace  must  have  been  conspiring  against  the 
other  half.    It  is  said  that  just  before  the  explosion  forty 
arrests  were  made  in  the  Winter  Palace ;  and,  if  forty 
were  arrested,  and  yet  enough  remained  to  carry  out  the 
long-prepai'ed  design,  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  limits  to  the 
imagination  when  it  is  attempted  to  picture  the  cruel 
treachery  which  must  pervade  the  circles  where  fidelity 
would  have  seemed  most  assured.    The  material  used  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dynamite.  This  material  must  have  been 
procured ;  and  how  could  it  have  been  procured  except  by 
persons  of  extraordinary  influence,  who  had  the  command 
of  military  stores,  or  could  get  it  smuggled  into  the  country  ? 
This  material  had  to  be  conveyed  into  a  cellar,  and  the 
approach  to  every  cellar  was,  we  are  told,  jealously 
guarded.   The  explosive  material  was  ignited  either  by 
electricity  or  by  a  long  train  reaching  into  an  outer  court. 
No  one  could  have  introduced  a  battery  or  laid  a  long 
train  in  an  outer  court  of  a  palace  where  every  movement 
was  supposed  to  be  watched,  unless  possessing  some  autho- 
rity, or  holding  some  station  which  would  forbid  any  close 
inspection  of  what  was  being  done.    The  new  attempt 
differs  from  the  previous  attempts  on  the  Czar's  life  in 
many  important  respects.     It  cuts  off  from  the  Czar 
the  last  refuge  of  a  hunted  man — the  refuge  of  home. 
It  must  have  been  made  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  great 
number  of  persons.    Those  persons  must  have  been  in  the 
group  of  the  Czar's  household  servants,  and  there  must 
have  been  among  them  some,  at  least,  possessed  of  re- 
cognized   influence   and    station.     It  is  too   soon  as 
yet  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  enterprise ;  but  it  looks,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at 


present,  less  like  an  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
than  the  intended  beginning  of  a  real  revolution.  Its 
authors  must  have  planned  what  they  would  do  in  case  of 
success,  and  they  must  probably  have  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  Government  to  their  own  likings 
instead  of  being  contented,  like  ordinary  Nihilists,  with  try- 
ing to  make  all  Governments  impossible. 

One  little  ray  of  light  is  thrown  over  the  darkness  of 
this  terrible  event  by  the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  hour  of  peril.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  wife  of  an  English  Prince  behaved  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  family  in  which  she  was  born  and 
of  the  family  into  which  she  married.  Otherwise  there  is 
nothing  to  lessen  the  gloom  and  horror  which  this  new 
attempt  on  the  Czar  will  inspire  here  and  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Every  honest  man  out  of  Russia  will 
express  a  genuine  horror  of  the  crime,  and  a  Vienna 
journalist  has  already  proposed  to  declare  the  perpetrators 
out  of  the  pale  of  humanity.  We  have  no  kind  of  ob- 
jection ;  but  the  question  suggests  itself  whether  they 
would  care  a  straw  whether  they  were  declared  to  be  out 
of  the  pale  of  humanity  or  not.  Will  they  be  declared 
out  of  the  pale  of  Russian  society  ?  Will  they  be  regarded 
as  persons  who  have  tried  to  do  something  equally  useless 
and  wicked,  or  as  persons  who  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing which  cannot  indeed  be  wholly  approved,  but 
which  has  its  patriotic  side  ?  This  is  a  question  most 
difficult  to  answer ;  but  a  considerable  amount  of  testi- 
mony, which  seems  to  be  independent  and  tolerably  trust- 
worthy, points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  large 
portion,  possibly  the  majority,  of  Russian  society  which 
has  got  beyond  Nihilism.  It  has  not,  of  course,  got  be- 
yond it  in  the  downward  direction,  for  that  would  be 
impossible.  Men  cannot  aim  at  a  blank  beyond  nothing. 
But  it  has  got  beyond  Nihilism  in  the  upward  direction,  and 
aims  at  something.  It  finds  that  all  law  has  been  super- 
seded by  military  government,  and  it  asks  that  law  may 
again  prevail.  It  finds  the  country  groaning  under  an  in- 
tolerable burden  of  taxation,  and  it  asks  that  the  nation 
should  have  some  real  control  over  its  expenditure.  It 
finds  robbery  and  corruption  predominant,  and  it  asks  for 
some  approach  to  official  purity.  It  finds  dummy  Min- 
isters, isolated  from  each  other,  and  all  surrounded  by 
Palace  favourites.  It  asks  for  Ministers  who  will  have 
real  power,  who  will  act  together,  and  who  will  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Czar.  But,  above'all,  it  asks  for  a 
decent  amount  of  personal  security.  In  order  to  realize  the 
possible  mental  attitude  of  Russians  who  are  by  no  means 
Nihilists  towards  the  contrivers  of  the  explosion,  we  must 
first  realize  how  completely  such  Russians  are  without 
any  personal  security.  Even  if  they  do  their  utmost  to 
please  the  Government,  they  still  are  not  sure  of  being 
safe,  for  the  new  system  has  broken  down,  and  the 
Government  can  protect  neither  itself  nor  its  friends. 
Every  action  of  their  lives  is  watched  by  spies,  who  may 
be  as  stupid  as  spies  usually  are,  but  whose  very  stupidity 
maybe  dangerous.  At  any  moment  any  one  may  be  sent 
to  the  Eastern  provinces  or  Siberia.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
ordinary  lot  of  Russians,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they 
have  got  used  to  it.  But  they  used  to  feel  that  this  extra- 
judicial punishment  was  only  decreed  by  supreme  autho- 
rity, by  the  Czar  himself,  for  what  were  supposed  to  be  real 
reasons  of  State.  Now  they  feel  that  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  set  of  Court  favourites  who  have  been  scattered  over 
the  Empire  to  show  their  activity,  and  who  naturally 
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show  ifc  by  being  active  with  reason  or  without.  Thus  to 
many  Russians  the  explosion  in  the  Winter  Palace  may 
seem  to  have  been  only  a  blow  struck  in  self-defence.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  tbe  real  question  was  whether  the 
conspirators  or  the  Government  could  get  tbe  start,  and 
those  who  live  in  daily  fear  of  the  Government  may 
secretly  wish  that  even  people  who  were  ready  to  do 
something  cruel  and  wicked  had  got  the  start  of  such 
a  Government  as  they  think  tbeirs  to  be. 

If  there  is  this  amount  of  disaffection,  and  of  disaffec- 
tion which  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  called  reasonable,  in 
Russian  society,  and  if  the  present  system  has  broken 
down — and  it  bas  broken  down  beyond  question — what  is 
the  unfortunate,  right-minded,  bewildered  Czar  to  do  ? 
He  may  end  the  state  of  siege,  and  concede  liberal  institu- 
tions, is  one  answer.  He  may  abdicate,  and  let  his  son  do 
what  he  cannot  do  himself,  is  another  answer.  He  may 
continue  the  present  system,  and  strive  to  make  it  effec- 
tual, is  a  third  answer.  He  may  get  up  a  new  war,  is  a 
fourth ;  and  the  vast  tribe  of  Bismarckian  journals  strive 
to  persuade  Europe  that  tbis  is  tbe  answer  tbat  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  the  one  really  given.  That  he  will 
suddenly  turn  himself  into  a  constitutional  monarch 
seems  most  improbable.  A  Czar  who  became  consti- 
tutional all  in  a  moment  through  sheer  personal  fright 
would  not  be  a  Czar  at  all.  If  he  worked  gradually, 
he  would  not  be  trusted ;  and  if  he  seemed  to  own 
that  panic  had  driven  him  into  reigning,  instead  of 
governing,  he  would  be  an  object  of  contempt,  and 
would  plunge  Russia  into  anarchy.  Russia  is  not  in  the 
least  fit  for  popular  government.  There  are  no  trained 
constitutional  statesmen,  there  are  no  officials  to  be  found 
who  are  at  once  pure  and  capable,  there  is  no  pervading 
common  sense  in  the  educated  classes,  there  is  no  well-to- 
do  peasantry,  there  is  no  communion  of  thought  or  interests 
between  the  large  landowner  and  the  small  cultivator. 
Louis  XVI.  was  in  about  as  much  of  a  position  to  found  a 
constitutional  monarchy  after  he  had  been  visited  at 
Versailles  by  the  fishwives  of  Paris  as  the  Czar  would  be 
immediately  after  he  has  escaped  dying  at  his  own  dinner- 
table.  The  only  reforms  that  would  suit  Russia  are  small, 
gradual,  tentative  reforms.  There  might  be  a  cessation  of 
arbitrary  measures,  there  might  be  a  stop  put  on  Court 
extravagance,  and  a  reduction  of  the  army.  There  might  be 
Ministers  commanding  confidence,  and  allowed  in  concert 
with  the  Czar  to  carry  out  beneficial  measures.  A  better 
class  of  officials  might  by  degrees  be  selected  and  pro- 
moted. The  Budget  might  be  subjected  to  the  revision 
of  a  Council,  the  members  of  which  offered  some 
guarantee  for  independence.  It  is  obvious  that  reforms 
of  this  modest  kind  could  only  be  made  by  a  Czar  who 
honestly  wished  to  carry  them  out,  and  who  was  honestly 
thought  likely  to  carry  them  out  by  the  people.  The 
present  Czar  has  no  such  wish  and  commands  no  such 
confidence.  His  son  might  possibly  do  what  he  cannot 
do,  and  the  Czar  might  abdicate  to  give  his  son  the 
chance.  But  the  Czar  may  easily  convince  himself 
that  it  is  best  to  hold  on.  As  he  disapproves  of  all 
concessions  of  the  kind,  he  may  think  that  his  duty 
to  his  country  forbids  that  he  should  allow  another  to 
do  what  he  would  think  it  wrong  to  do.  He  may 
consider  it  inconsistent  with  his  personal  dignity  to 
yield  to  fear  what  he  has  declined  to  yield  to  reason. 
Lastly,  he  may  think,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
he  was  wrong  in  thinking,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  Czar 
giving  up  his  throne  through  fear  for  his  life  would 
sooner  or  later  be  fatal  to  his  dynasty.  If  one  Czar  could 
do  this,  the  reverence  for  Czars  generally  would  die  away, 
and  gradual  reform  might  be  impossible  if  the  fatal  secret 
was  disclosed  that  the  policy  of  a  reigning  monarch  could 
be  changed  by  an  attempt  to  murder  him.  All  things 
considered,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Czar  will  try 
to  go  on  as  he  has  been  going  on,  knowing  that  he  may 
be  killed,  but  thinking  it  better  to  die  than  to  own  himself 
terrorized,  and  that  he  will  at  any  rate  postpone  his  abdica- 
tion, if  he  ever  contemplates  abdicating,  until  he  has  proved 
that  his  courage,  however  terribly  tried,  has  not  failed  him. 


ENGLISH  PARTIES  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

f  jP. HERE  are  some  indications  of  an  increased  disin- 
clination  to   treat   foreign  and  Indian  affairs  as 
i  ubjects  of   party   contests.      More   than   one  Liberal 
m umber  has  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Cowen  in  de- 


fending the  general  policy  of  the  Government.  Even  if 
they  are  mistaken,  they  have  the  merit  of  understanding 
that  questions  of  diplomacy  and  war  have  but  an  acci- 
dental connexion  with  differences  of  political  opinion. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  in  an  able  and  discriminating 
speech  at  Calne,  lately  discussed  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  critical  spirit,  without  indulging  in  empty  in- 
vectives either  against  the  Government  or  against  foreign 
Powers  which  may  offend  the  political  or  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  The 
late  conversations  on  the  Tripartite  Treaty  in  both 
Houses  retained  some  traces  of  the  vicious  form  of 
controversy  which  happily  tends,  since  the  elections 
at  Liverpool  and  Southwark,  to  become  obsolete.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  unnecessarily  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  had  become  void,  because, 
as  he  said,  he  wished  for  the  abolition  of  every 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. When  Sir  W.  Harcourt  becomes  a  responsible 
Minister  he  will  be  less  anxious  to  precipitate  a  crisis 
which  may  not  improbably  end  in  a  general  war.  He 
will  also  remember  that  some  millions  of  Mahomedans 
will  require  a  Government,  as  they  cannot  be  readily  ex- 
truded bag  and  baggage  into  indefinite  space.  Even 
if  a  statesman  thought  it  desirable  that  any  existing 
Power  should  be  destroyed,  he  need  not  embarrass  the 
future  action  of  his  own  Government  by  publicly  express- 
ing his  opinion.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
proclaims  himself  the  enemy  of  Turkey  and  of  Austria, 
though  probably  on  different  grounds.  It  may  hereafter  be 
for  the  public  interest  that  even  a  Liberal  Government 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  States  which  are  now 
objects  of  capricious  vituperation.  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice 
thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dislikes  Austria  as  the  ally  of 
Germany,  and  Germany  on  account  of  the  Falk  laws.  It 
is  equally  probable  that  he  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
his  early  Italian  sympathies. 

It  is  not  explained  why  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  become 
the  enemy  of  States  which  have  given  him  no  provocation. 
He  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  Turkey  will  be 
saved  from  ruin  by  the  Tripartite  Treaty.  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  occasion  and 
the  audience,  told  a  Conservative  Association  that  the 
treaty  was  no  longer  binding.  As  none  of  the  three 
parties  to  the  agreement  had  called  on  the  rest  to  execute 
its  provisions  during  the  Russian  war,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  consider  what  would  be  the  duty  of  England 
if  Austria  or  France  hereafter  unseasonably  demanded  co- 
operation in  defence  of  Turkey.  The  Attorney-General 
rightly  explained  that  an  unrevoked  treaty  had  not  been 
formally  revoked,  though,  according  to  his  delicate 
distinction,  the  covenants  had  fallen  more  or  less 
into  the  shade.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
added  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  been  practi- 
cally in  the  right,  though  he  might  be  technically 
mistaken  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  announced  that,  in  the 
almost  impossible  contingency  of  a  demand  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  guarantee,  he  would  carefully  consider 
past,  present,  and  future  circumstances.  More  than  one 
speaker  justly  remarked  that  a  guarantee  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  as  they  existed  in  1856  could  scarcely  be  en- 
forced by  or  against  Powers  which  had  consented  to 
the  curtailment  of  the  Sultan's  territory  in  1878.  Never- 
theless the  treaty  may  perhaps  not  be  formally  abrogated. 
In  1846  Lord  Palmerston  asserted  that  M.  Guizot's  Spanish 
marriage  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
had  been  made  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  year3 
before.  It  was  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  treaty 
had  been  left  untouched  during  the  wars  which  had  been 
waged  and  the  treaties  of  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
with  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  with  Napoleon  ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston's  assumption  that  the  treaty  was  still  in  force 
was  not  directly  disputed  by  the  French  Government. 

Though  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  once  more  recurs  to 
the  Berlin  Memorandum,  public  attention  is  directed,  not 
to  the  history  of  the  Turkish  war,  but  to  the  military  and 
political  condition  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan.  The  scanty 
information  which  has  been  received  from  Cabul  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  unsatisfactory.  No  further  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  camp  at  Sherpur,  which  is  probably  now  im- 
pregnable. The  occupation  of  the  capital  through  t  lie 
winter  which  is  now  nearly  at  an  end  is  thought  to  have 
raised  the  estimation  in  which  English  power  is  held  by  the 
Afghans.  They  are  said  to  have  deduced,  with  a  rapidity 
not  unknown  to  more  civilized  nations,  from  the  solitary 
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precedent  of  the  old  Afghan  war,  the  conclusion  that 
an  invading  army'  must  succumb  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  The  immunity  of  the  English  force  from 
attack  and  disaster  is  said  to  have  encouraged  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  and  confidence.  The  majority  of  the 
Baruckzye  family  now  resides  at  Cabul,  in  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Sir  F.  Roberts.  The  Indian  Government  would 
probably  select  one  of  the  number  as  Ameer  if  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  his  title  would  be  re- 
cognized. The  only  conspicuous  absentees  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Dost  Mahommed  are  Ayoub  Khan,  who  was 
lately  supposed  to  meditate  an  expedition  against  Cabul, 
and  Abdurrahman,  who,  by  his  own  ability  and  through 
his  connexion  with  the  Russian  authorities  in  Turkestan, 
may  possibly  become  a  formidable  pretender.  Some  years 
ago  he  obtained  temporary  advantages  over  his  brother 
Shere  Ali,  and  he  is  believed  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  among  the  chiefs  of  Afghan  Turkestan. 
The  reports  of  his  arrival  in  Balkh  seem  to  be  pre- 
mature ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  engaged 
in  warlike  preparations.  If  Abdurrahman  establishes  his 
authority  among  the  Northern  tribes,  it  may  perhaps  be 
expedient  to  negotiate  with  him  for  a  recognition  of  his 
title  to  provinces  which  he  may  occupy.  There  seems  to 
be  little  chance  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  and  probably  a  scheme  for  its  dismemberment 
is  already  in  progress.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  renew  military  operations  as  soon  as  the  weather 
allows  of  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Southern  provinces  is  incomplete  as  long 
as  a  hostile  army  occupies  Ghuznee.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Mohammed  Jan  commands  popular  support,  but 
he  seems  to  be  an  active  and  capable  leader ;  and  he 
derives  importance  from  the  occupation  of  a  considerable 
fortress.  Sir  Donald  Stewart  will  probably  co-operate 
from  Candahar  with  Sir  F.  Roberts,  and  probably 
Ghuznee  will  be  taken  in  the  early  spring.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  not  previously 
supersede  General  Roberts,  though  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  become  impatient  of  obscurity  and  in- 
action. 

The  only  additional  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the 
mysterious  negotiation  with  Persia  is  derived  from  the 
real  or  affected  indignation  of  the  Russian  journals  on  the 
rumour  of  the  proposed  arrangements.  Some  of  the  same 
writers  had,  with  the  supposed  approval  of  their  Govern- 
ment, repeatedly  and  urgently  recommended  the  transfer 
of  Herat  to  Persia  as  the  consideration  for  a  friendly 
understanding  with  England.  The  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  papers  now  unanimously  denounce  the  alliance 
of  England  with  Persia,  and  the  acquisition  of  Herat  by  a 
State  which  has  preferred  a  rival  patron.  It  is  even 
asserted,  perhaps  without  authority,  that  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Teheran  has  threatened  to  break  off  relations 
with  the  Government.  Until  the  English  Ministers  are 
at  liberty  to  become  more  communicative,  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  how  far  the  Russian  protests  are  formidable  or 
even  serious.  In  the  absence  of  full  explanations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  appreciate  the  reasons  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  negotiation.  A  sudden  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  Indian  Government  with  respect  to 
Herat  ought  to  imply  a  cogent  motive.  It  is  possible  that 
the  proposed  measure  may  have  some  relation  to  the  vast 
preparations  for  the  campaign  against  the  Turcomans. 
General  Skobelefp,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  is  young,  able,  and  ambitious; 
and,  according  to  reports  which  are  probably  exaggerated, 
he  recommends  that  the  army  should  consist  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  A  much  smaller  force  would  be 
sufficient  to  retrieve  the  failure  of  last  year ;  and 
a  great  army,  necessarily  marching  by  several  parallel 
or  converging  routes,  must  have  some  important 
destination.  The  Turcomans  on  their  side  are  making 
preparations  for  resistance  ;  but  all  their  able-bodied  men 
would  scarcely  equal  the  Russian  army  in  numbers,  and 
they  would  be  far  inferior  in  arms,  in  discipline,  and  in 
general  efficiency.  The  daring  and.  active  general  whom 
they  will  encounter  is  probably  better  qualified  for  the 
special  service  than  a  profound  and  scientific  strategist. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  of  the  English  Government 
for  their  project  of  giving  Herat  to  Persia,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  Russia  would  regard  the  transfer  with 
complacency.  No  treaty  with  England  can  make  Persia 
permanently  inaccessible  to  Russian  influence.  The  pos- 
session of  Herat  by  Persia  would  furnish  an  additional 


reason  for  diplomatic  pressure,  which  might  in  case  of 
need  be  enforced  by  threats.  Probably  Persia  may  have 
required  a  guarantee  which  the  English  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  give  in  an  unqualified  form.  If  unforeseen 
difficulties  render  the  scheme  abortive,  the  negotiation 
may  perhaps  not  have  been  altogether  harmless. 


THE  IRISH  DEBATES. 

THE  Irish  members  who,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rylanpp, 
delayed  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Relief  Bill,  ap- 
parently entertained  but  little  objection  to  its  provisions. 
Few  even  of  their  own  number  desired  either  that  out- 
door relief  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  money,  or  that 
small  farmers  should  be  paid  for  cultivating  their  own 
land.  The  doubt  whether  Presentment  Sessions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  institute  public  works  had  been  expressed  by 
Lord  Emly  and  other  peers  in  a  short  and  pertinent  con- 
versation in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  proposal  is  not  free 
from  objection  ;  but  in  questions  of  this  kind  Parliament 
is  wisely  disposed  to  allow  a  wide  discretion  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  miscarriage  of  a  similar  experiment  in  the 
great  Irish  famine  furnishes  a  useful  warning  against  a 
large  and  reckless  expenditure,  which  has  the  incidental 
effect  of  diverting  labour  from  agriculture.  On  the  whole, 
the  Government  has  probably  been  well  advised  in  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  institute  public 
works.  The  Irish  poor  are  not  reduced  like  the  Lan- 
cashire operatives  in  the  cotton  famine  to  compulsory  idle- 
ness. There  is  more  doubt  about  the  expediency  of 
giving  powers  to  the  Presentment  Sessions  than  as  to 
rejecting  an  extension  of  the  system.  The  debate  on 
the  clauses  of  the  Relief  Bill  sufficiently  proved  the 
injustice  and  insincerity  of  the  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect.  No  alterna- 
tive measures  were  seriously  proposed  ;  and  the  more 
violent  speakers  virtually  admitted  the  weakness  of  their 
own  case  by  their  personal  attacks  on  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Government.  One  of  them  objected  to 
entrust  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
because  he  had  refused  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  Other  speakers  professed  to 
believe  that  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  secure  to 
the  landlords  the  rights  of  property  which  have  lately  been 
denounced  by  demagogues  as  the  main  cause  of  Irish 
distress.  Even  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  cannot  be 
really  indifferent  to  the  urgent  need  of  their  countrymen. 
When  they  object  to  the  only  practical  methods  of  relief 
they  may  be  supposed  to  rely  on  the  majority  which,  as 
they  know,  will  overrule  frivolous  objections.  Their  pro- 
tests will  remain  on  record  as  excuses  for  withholding  any 
gratitude  which  might  be  considered  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  Parliament.  The  famine  will  be  averted  ;  but, 
as  one  of  their  English  allies  asserted  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  no  thanks  will  be  given  to  the  Government. 

There  was  a  great  preponderance  of  argument  in  favour 
of  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  The  loans  to  landlords  are  to 
be  repaid  in  a  certain  number  of  years  by  instalments  ;  but 
the  advance  of  money  at  the  almost  nominal  interest  of 
one  per  cent,  of  course  involves  a  loss  for  which  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made.  The  residue  of  the  Church  Fund, 
which  has  already  furnished  the  means  of  one  legislative 
experiment,  is  not  unreasonably  charged  with  the  de- 
ficiency. Advances  to  Boards  of  Guardians  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  will  be  made  from  the  Treasury,  which 
will  by  the  usual  precautions  secure  itself  against  loss.  The 
actual  relations  of  the  fund  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  intended  conversion  into  Ter- 
minable Annuities,  have  no  bearing  on  the  principle  of  the 
Government  measure.  As  Mr.  Childers  said,  the  demand 
arising  from  present  emergency  corresponds  much  more 
nearly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Disestablishment 
Act  than  the  application  of  another  portion  of  the  fund 
to  purposes  of  education.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  not 
inexpedient  to  diminish  the  anomaly  of  a  large  amount 
of  property  held  by  the  State  on  trust  for  no  definite 
object.  Mr.  Synan  announced  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  determined  to  reserve  the  Irish  Church  Fund 
for  the  compensation  of  landlords  who  are  hereafter 
to  be  expropriated ;  but  Parliament,  which  has  not  yet 
resolved  arbitrarily  to  transform  occupiers  into  owners,  is 
still  less  disposed  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
1  paying  for  the  property  if  they  acquire  it.    The  rnoat 
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plausible  reason  for  relieving  Irish  distress  at  the  cost  of 
the  Imperial  Treasury  is  that  the  sacrifice  musi  have  been 
incui'red  if  there  had  been  no  other  fund  within  reach. 
Large  advances  made  during  the  famine  of  1847  eventually 
became  a  gift,  though  Irish  patriots  have  ever  since  com- 
plained of  the  parsimonious  cruelty  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. If  necessary,  the  precedent  must  have  been 
followed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  landowners  cannot 
afford  to  borrow  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest.  As  there 
happens  to  be  an  Irish  fund  which  may  be  legitimately 
applied  to  the  prevention  of  famine,  the  necessity  which 
would  justify  a  demand  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  not  arisen. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  probably  but 
little  surprised  at  Mr.  Meldon's  determination  to  interpose 
a  debate  on  the  Irish  Borough  Franchise  in  the  midst  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Relief  Bill.  On  this  question  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Parnell  command  the 
support  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
few  Irish  members  are  disposed  actively  to  resist  a  measure 
which  is  in  a  certain  sense  plausible,  though  its  practical 
effects  might  probably  be  noxious.  The  mischief  which  is 
to  be  set  off  against  the  advantage  of  abolishing  an  Irish 
gi'ievance  would  be  limited  in  extent.  A  dozen  or  a  score 
of  respectable  members  would  be  replaced  by  congenial 
allies  of  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  Mr.  O'Donnell.  In 
many  boroughs  the  present  representation  can  by  no 
possible  contrivance  be  deteriorated.  Nearly  every  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  C.  Lewis  used  against  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  was  sound  ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  deli- 
vering an  irritating  speech,  even  though  all  the  statements 
which  it  contains  may  be  true.  It  was  perhaps  worth  while 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Sullivan's  paper  the  coarse  doggerel  in 
which  Irish  patriotism  expresses  its  preference  for  the  Zulus 
over  English  and  Irish  soldiers.  The  national  Irish  papers 
have  long  been  a  disgrace  to  journalism ;  and  their 
malignity  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  section  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.  It  is  inexpedient  to  dilate  on  the 
demerits  of  the  rabble  which  under  a  system  of  household 
suffrage  would  control  every  Irish  borough.  No  class  of 
the  community  ought  to  be  attacked  in  Parliament,  even 
by  those  who  doubt  its  fitness  to  exercise  political  power. 
It  is  also  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  absence  of  agitation 
among  those  who  are  at  present  disfranchised.  When 
Mr.  Lowe  used  a  similar  argument  against  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1866,  Mr.  Bright  appealed  with  conclusive  effect  to  the 
London  mob;  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
Hyde  Park  railings  was  understood  to  prove  that  the 
unenfranchised  multitude  was  in  earnest.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  Irish  demagogues  to  promote  disturb- 
ances in  support  of  the  demand  for  household  suffrage. 
At  present  they  probably  prefer  the  hardship  of  refusal 
to  any  political  advantage  which  might  result  from 
concession. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bright  naturally  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sympathy  for 
the  Irish  democratic  party  without  pledging  themselves 
to  Home  Rule.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  Liberalism  that 
devotion  fo  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  is  best  shown  by 
extending  uniform  and  equal  rights  to  all  its  parts.  Sir 
W.  Harcolrt  even  declared,  with  some  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, that,  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  Ireland  the 
benefit  of  English  institutions,  he  would  be  an  advocate  of 
separation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  construe  too  literally 
phrases  wh ;ch  require  much  limitation.  The  disruption  of 
the  kingdom  would  not  become  less  objectionable  if  there 
were  conclusive  reasons  against  the  equalization  of  the 
franchise.  It  is,  in  fact,  neither  possible  nor  customary 
to  legislate  for  Ireland  without  reference  to  local  pecu- 
liarities. When  there  is  a  question  of  relieving  dis- 
tress, or  of  modifying  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
tenure  of  land,  Irish  agitators  are  not  careful  to  abide 
strictly  1  \  English  or  Scotch  precedents.  Mr.  Lowtheu, 
who,  ag.tmst  the  opinion  of  his  own  party,  has  con- 
sistently disapproved  of  special  legislation  for  Ireland, 
replied  with  some  point,  to  a  charge  of  enmity  to  free- 
dom, thai,  lie  had  always  been  the  champion  of  freedom 
of  contm  t .  To  arguments  founded  on  the  poverty  and 
ignoranc  >>f  the  small  ratepayers  iu  Irish  boroughs  Mr. 
Bright  answered,  with  much  force,  that  exactly  the  same 
grounds  iad  been  urged  for  the  maintenance  of  a  restricted 
franchise  m  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  because  they  were 
likely  to  return  good  members,  but  because  they  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  that  the  present  constituencies 
were  created.    The  Irish  householders  who  are  now  ex- 


cluded from  the  franchise  probably  bear  to  the  present 
voters  nearly  the  same  relation  which  the  new  sections  of 
English  constituencies  bore  to  the  10L  householders.  A 
privileged  class  of  4I.  ratepayers  is  but  a  questionable 
aristocracy. 

The  Government  defeated  Mr.  Meldon  by  the  normal 
majority  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  which  has  main- 
tained itself  into  the  seventh  Session  of  Parliament 
with  little  loss.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  ac- 
cept from  a  private  member  at  the  present  time  a  pro- 
posal to  alter  the  representative  system.  Nothing 
was  said  by  the  Chief  Secretary  or  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  which  would  preclude  the  Minis- 
ters at  some  futm*e  time  from  extending  the  English 
franchise  to  Ireland.  The  present  arrangement  was 
made,  as  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  observed, 
when  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1867  was 
weary  of  the  whole  subject  of  Reform.  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  by  a  compromise  with  the  Opposition,  and  in 
the  absence  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
members,  inserted  the  4I.  franchise  in  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill.  Since  that  time  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
alter  the  borough  qualification  ;  and  the  Government  has, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  rejected  the  proposal  as 
unnecessary  or  inopportune,  rather  than  because  it  was 
not  intrinsically  reasonable.  It  is  necessary  that  political 
arguments  should  recommend  themselves  to  the  popular 
understanding  ;  and  prudent  statesmen  will  not  unneces- 
sarily call  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
poorest  classes  in  Irish  towns.  Dwellers  in  mud-huts  are 
perhaps  not  likely  to  possess  high  political  intelligence, 
but  they  will  resent  the  denial  of  their  capacity  and  inde- 
pendence. There  might  be  some  advantage  in  increasing 
the  number  of  voters,  which  is  now  in  most  of  the  Irish 
boroughs  absurdly  small.  Some  of  the  speakers  of  the 
majority  contended  that  redistribution  would  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  reduction  of  the  franchise ;  but,  if  the 
process  would  be  inexpedient,  Parliament  is  not  compelled 
to  undertake  the  task.  After  a  fortnight  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Irish  debates,  the  House  of  Commons  must  feel 
anxious  to  proceed  with  its  general  business. 


LORD  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE  AT  CALNE. 

LORD  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE  is  not  only  a 
moderate  Liberal,  but  a  moderate  Liberal  in  a  re- 
markably comfortable  position.  He  is  the  brother  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  sits  for  Calne.  His  title  to  go 
into  Parliament  is  unquestioned.  He  has  not  to  fear  a 
Conservative  opponent,  or  the  counter  claim  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  Liberal.  He  has  been  addressing  his  constituents 
this  week,  and  his  address  was  rewarded  with  what  is 
recorded  as  the  usual  vote  of  confidence.  Happiest  of 
moderate  Liberals,  he  knows  that  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses will  feel  all  their  habitual  confidence  in  him 
whatever  he  may  say.  If  he  wishes  to  defend  the 
Government,  he  can  defend  it  without  apprehension 
of  any  personal  consequences.  No  one  would  dream  of 
demanding  that  he  should  get  a  certificate  from  Lord 
Hartington  before  he  was  accepted  at  Calne.  If  he 
makes  out  a  case  against  the  Government,  he  can  make 
out  his  case  after  his  own  fashion,  owning  difficul- 
ties, censuring  errors,  but  censuring  errors  gently ;  offer- 
ing opinions,  but  offering  them  as  merely  expressions  of 
what  he  thinks  would  have  been  the  best  course  to  have 
taken  under  circumstances  where  there  were  many  objec- 
tions to  any  course  that  could  be  proposed.  He  traversed 
the  wide  field  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
had  the  delight,  so  rarely  given  to  the  moderate  Liberal, 
of  being  able  to  discuss  point  by  point  in  a  spirit  of 
moderation.  He  could  afford  himself  the  pleasure  of 
denouncing  what  he  called  the  tub-thumping  style  of 
dealing  with  foreign  policy  as  securely  as  if  he  had  been 
a  peer  or  a  journalist.  He  can  survey  the  Midlothian 
campaign  from  the  calm  heights  of  a  person  who  possesses 
a  perfectly  safe  seat.  And  he  can  permit  himself 
to  denounce  tub-thumping  on  a  ground  which  few 
Liberals  venture  to  take,  being  silenced  by  the  fear 
that  they  will  be  thought  guilty  of  personal  dis- 
respect to  admired  leaders.  He  dislikes  tub-thumping 
because  it  is  not  statesmanlike.  It  is  based  on  igno- 
rance, or  at  least  on  insufficient  knowledge.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  pathetically  exclaimed,  did  but  know  a 
little  about  Austria  before  he  spoke  about  it !    To  be 
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recognized  as  an  undoubted  Liberal,  to  know  that  to  be 
re-elected  will  fcarcely  cost  him  as  much  trouble  as  to 
order  a  new  coat,  and  to  be  able  to  smile  publicly  and  with 
an  air  of  cheerful  good  humour  at  the  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  form  a  combination  of  advantages  allotted  to 
very  few;  and  Lord  Edmond,  if  he  is  of  a  pious  and 
gratefal  disposition,  may  nightly  thank  the  Providence 
which  has  made  him  in  this  semi-Liberal  land  the  happy 
English  child  of  a  family  that  invariably  commands  the 
nsual  confidence  of  Calne. 

It  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  speaker  towards  friends 
and  foes  that  attracts  us.  He  is  aware  that  the  Eastern 
question  is  a  very  old  question,  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated question,  a  question  which  events  rather  than 
opinions  must  ultimately  solve.  This  old  and  difficult 
question  touches  more  or  less  nearly  some  of  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  England.  To  defend  these  interests, 
England  must  in  the  last  resort  be  prepared  to  fight. 
There  is  not  a  single  Minister  who  has  held  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Office  since  the  question  was  first  started  by 
the  partition  of  Poland  who  has  not  been  willing  to  go  thus 
far.  Within  these  limits  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Government  has  been  merely  the  policy  of  any  possible  Go- 
vernment. Directly  this  is  realized,  criticism  becomes  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  case — criticism  of  the  expediency  of 
this  or  that  step  taken  by  the  Government.  Lord 
Edmond  was  free  and  unsparing  in  criticism  of  this  kind, 
and  he  was  quite  justified  in  being  free.  A  member  of 
Parliament  who  wishes  to  be  worthy  of  his  position  must 
try  to  form  an  opinion,  based  on  reflection  and  informa- 
tion, as  to  what,  under  given  circumstances,  is  best  to  be 
done ;  and  if  his  opinion  is  not  that  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  acted,  he  does  a  public  service  when  he  states 
clearly  its  differences  from  the  Government's  opinion,  and 
explains  what  he  thinks,  and  why  vague  denunciations 
of  the  Government  are  as  valueless  as  vague  praise  of 
the  Government.  The  only  criticism  that  is  instructive  is 
that  which  begins  by  treating  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  one  of  relative  expediency,  offers  definite 
suggestions,  defends  them,  and  then  compares  what  the 
Government  has  done,  or  is  doing,  with  these  sugges- 
tions. The  essence  of  this  criticism  is  that  the  critic 
should  impartially  state  when  in  his  opinion  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  right  as  well  as  when  it  has  been  wrong. 
Lord  Edmond's  criticism  is  of  this  fair  and  temperate 
sort ;  and  as  no  Conservatives  criticize  the  Government, 
and  few  Liberals  criticize  it  fairly,  it  is  refreshing  to 
listen  to  the  fair  criticism  of  a  Liberal  whom  cir- 
cumstances enable  to  say  just  what  he  thinks.  With 
some  parts  of  the  criticism  recorded  at  Calne  we  find 
it  easy  to  agree,  with  part  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree. 
In  some  points  the  balance  of  expediency  seems  so  even 
that,  as  the  Government  was  obliged  to  do  something,  we 
may  be  content  to  accept  what  was  done.  It  cannot  be 
too  steadily  kept  in  mind  that  questions  so  obscure  and 
complicated  as  the  Eastern  question  can  only  be  rightly 
judged  by  the  possessors  of  adequate  information ;  and 
that,  while  critics  can  only  gain  information  from  books, 
journals,  and  travellers,  who  usually  travel  to  prove  the 
theory  with  which  they  start,  the  Government  has  the  very 
important  addition  to  its  information  which  diplomatic 
correspondence  supplies.  The  presumption  in  cases  where 
critics  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to 
pronounce  a  decisive  judgment,  is  that  the  Government  of 
the  day,  however  it  may  be  composed,  has  acted  as  it  has 
acted  because  it  knows  more  than  the  critics  know. 
Criticism  that  does  not  recognize  this  is  not  fair  criticism, 
and,  although  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  never  openly 
offended  against  a  canon  which  we  may  be  sure  he  would 
accept,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  in  some  instances 
he  would  have  modified  his  opinion  if  he  had  been  behind 
the  scenes,  and  had  known  all  the  Foreign  Office  could 
have  told  him. 

To  criticize  fairly  Lord  Edmond's  fair  criticism  would 
necessitate  a  very  long  and  minute  discussion  of  many  com- 
plicated questions.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
general  results  to  which  fair  criticism  has  led  a  very 
promising  politician,  who  has  given  himself  the  trouble 
to  think,  not  only  of  what  was  done,  but  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  done.  Lord  Edmond,  in  his  pursuit  of 
fairness  and  clearness,  separates  himself  quite  as  much 
from  the  general  body  of  Liberal  critics  as  from  that  of 
Conservative  critics.  He  is  for  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Germany,  and  wishes  to  see  Austria  extend  herself 
to  Salonica.  He  dislikes  what  he  calls  the  living  des- 
potism of  Russia  even  more  than  the  moribund  despotism 


of  Turkey.  He  objects  to  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus, 
but  he  objects  to  it  on  a  ground  which  the  most 
fiery  Conservatives  might  think  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. A  study  of  expediency  has  convinced  him  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  we  ought  to  have  seized  on  some 
strong  place  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey  ;  but  he  thinks  we 
seized  on  the  wrong  place.  We  got  something,  but  we 
did  not  get  enough.  He  would  himself  have  preferred 
Acre.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  how  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  we  could  have  got  Acre  without  a  standing 
quarrel  with  France ;  for  it  is  the  general  nature  of  his 
opinions,  not  their  value,  that  we  are  noticing.  A 
Liberal  has  got  very  far  away  from  his  tub-thump- 
ing leaders  when  he  strives  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  done  something  much  bolder  than 
what  it  did,  and  should  have  somehow  got  hold  of 
the  key  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  As  to  Egypt  itself, 
he  seems  to  think  we  should  exercise  a  predominating 
influence.  Where  he  thinks  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
wrong  was  in  not  forcing  the  English  Minister  back  on 
the  Khedive.  This,  he  holds,  would  have  been  better 
than  to  have  reverted  to  the  system  of  control.  This  may 
be  a  doubtful  case  of  expediency ;  but  at  any  rate  a  person 
who  holds  this  view  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  general 
expediency  of  interference.  It  would  be  difficult  to  interfere 
more  directly  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  if  Egypt  is  to  be 
nominally  independent,  than  to  insist  that  its  ruler 
must  always  have  in  his  Cabinet  an  Englishman  with  a 
power  of  veto.  As  to  the  Afghan  war,  Lord  Edmond 
has  no  notion  of  denouncing  it  as  a  base,  bloody,  aggressive, 
unprovoked  war.  He  merely  thinks  that  events  have 
shown  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  have  paid  better 
to  adopt  a  temporizing  policy.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  such  a  view,  and  much  to  be  said  against  it ; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  critic  would  hold  to  his  opinion  if  he 
knew  all  that  the  Government  knows.  Even  when 
Lord  Edmond  most  decisively  differs  from  the  Ministry, 
his  views  are  not  of  the  kind  which  candid  supporters 
of  the  Ministry  would  give  themselves  much  trouble 
to  oppose.  He  thinks  that  Lord  Derby  let  things 
drift  too  much,  and  now  that  Lord  Derby  is  no  longer 
one  of  their  leaders,  many  Conservatives  would  gladly 
own  that  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  Eng- 
land and  Europe  if,  when  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
was  rejected,  we  had  had  a  Foreign  Minister  who  had 
formed  and  expressed  some  sort  of  definite  opinion.  Lord 
Edmond  further  complained  that,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  Ministry,  or  at  least  some  of  the  Ministers, 
gave  expression  to  too  sanguine  expectations  of  reform 
in  Turkey.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  agree- 
ing with  this  criticism,  for  the  Ministers  themselves 
have  frankly  owned  their  disappointment,  and  have 
changed  not  only  their  language  but  their  action.  The 
general  result  is  that  when  a  perfectly  independent 
Liberal  who  hates  tub-thumping  sets  himself  to 
the  labour  of  fair  criticism,  he  finds  that  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  is  that  which  any 
Government  must  have  adopted,  that  the  Government  has 
been  often  quite  right,  but  has  made  some  blunders,  has 
decided  some  delicate  and  doubtful  points  with  doubtful 
prudence,  and  in  some  instances  has  not  strayed  from  the 
tub-thumping  view  as  far  as  it  ought  to  have  strayed. 


FRANCE. 

THE  enthusiasm  with  which  M.  de  Freycinet's  noble 
stand  against  the  amnesty  agitation  was  originally 
greeted  has  eutirely  died  away.  In  order  that  a  stand 
should  be  noble  it  must  first  be  a  stand,  and  it  is  this  pre- 
liminary feature  that  is  wanting  to  M.  de  Freycinet's 
attitude.  To  tell  a  naughty  child  that  he  shall  have  his 
pudding  as  soon  as  he  has  stopped  crying  is  usually  tanta- 
mount to  giving  him  it  at  once.  The  shortest  possible 
flash  of  silence  is  accepted  as  sufficient,  and  the  pudding  is 
eaten  before  it  has  had  time  to  get  cold.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet's announcement  that  if  the  advanced  Left  want  a 
plenary  amnesty  they  must  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it 
is  quite  in  this  vein.  The  pi-escribed  acts  of  virtue  do  not 
demand  any  serious  sacrifices.  All  that  the  Government 
asks  for  is  their  votes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Cabinet  contemplate  the  introduction 
of  any  measures  which  the  Left  may  not  support  with  a 
clear  conscience.  The  interval  during  which  the  votes 
must  be  given  and  the  amnesty  withheld  is  sure  not  to  be 
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a  long  one.  When  the  Government  has  grown  accustomed 
to  seeing  the  advanced  Left  on  its  side,  it  will  not  like  to 
face  the  gap  which  would  be  occasioned  by  their  with- 
drawal. The  votes  which  have  been  gained  by  a  promise 
will  have  to  be  retained  by  its  fulfilment.  There  are 
already  indications  that  the  excellent  case  which  the  parti- 
sans of  an  amnesty  have  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Commune  was  suppressed  will  not  be  neglected.  A  con- 
cession which  only  stands  over  until  certain  railways 
and  canals  have  been  constructed  may  i-easonably  be  made 
a  little  sooner  to  stave  off  an  inconvenient  agita- 
tion. The  only  real  plea  for  withholding  an  amnesty  has 
been  abandoned  by  M.  de  Freycinet.  If  the  conduct  of 
the  Communists  is  not  bad  enough  to  forbid  their  return 
to  France  three  years  hence,  it  is,  not  bad  enough  to  for- 
bid their  return  to  France  now.  The  country  will  be  no 
better  protected  against  their  designs  because  so  many 
more  miles  of  railway  have  been  opened. 

The  Government  have  just  effected  a  reform  in  military 
administration  which  will  greatly  gratify  their  Radical 
supporters.  In  M.  Waddington's  time  it  was  considered 
i  hat  the  army  could  not  get  on  without  three  Inspectors- 
General,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  Commanders  for  whom 
these  posts  were  created  was  the  Duke  of  Aumale.  Whether 
the  army  was  in  any  way  the  better  for  these  appointments 
there  is  nothing  to  show,  but  there  was  an  obvious — or 
what  might  have  been  thought  an  obvious — advantage  in 
having  one  of  them  held  by  the  most  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Orleans  family.  Nothing  gives  to  a  Republic  the 
appearance  of  stability  so  much  as  the  readiness  of  mem- 
bers of  the  dethroned  family  to  take  service  under  it.  It 
is  a  standing  admission  of  the  continuity  of  the  de  facto 
Government.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  wishes  to  do  active 
duty  as  a  French  citizen,  and  the  way  of  which  he  makes 
choice  is  to  apply  to  the  Republic  for  orders.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  re- 
commends itself  to  a  French  Radical.  Continuity 
with  anything  that  has  gone  before  is  the  last  thing 
that  he  desires  to  maintain.  If  Royalists  find  that 
they  can  live  contentedly  under  the  Republic,  that  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be  with  the 
Government.  A  Royalist  has  no  business  to  feel  con- 
tented when  his  enemies  are  in  power ;  if  they  are  doing 
their  duty  by  him,  he  ought  to  have  very  good  reason 
for  being  discontented.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale  has  been 
a  continual  grief  to  politicians  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
Of  course  they  have  had  their  compensations — notably 
when  the  Duke's  official  letters  were  addressed  to  him  as 
"  General  d' Aumale."  But  the  thrill  of  pleasure  derived 
from  omitting  the  title  of  a  Royal  prince  soon  passes 
away,  while  the  annoyance  that  he  should  be  there  to 
be  addressed  continues.  Now  this  is  at  an  end.  The  Duke  of 
Aumale  retires  into  the  obscurity  of  a  General  unattached. 
The  only  advantage  that  the  Radicals  can  derive  from  this 
change  is  the  increased  alienation  of  the  Orleanist  party — 
the  one  section  of  the  Conservatives  that  is  not  avowedly 
and  permanently  hostile  to  Republican  institutions.  That 
M.  de  Freycinet  is  wise  in  his  generation  is  highly  pro- 
bable. He  wishes,  above  all  things,  to  construct  a 
Ministerial  majority  —  a  majority  pledged  not  merely 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic,  but  to  the  support  of 
the  particular  Republican  Cabinet  which  is  now  in  office. 
The  virtual  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale  will  go  far 
to  conciliate  the  extreme  Left.  M.  de  Freycinet  might 
have  rendered  many  solid  services  to  the  State  and  not 
have  secured  the  popularity  which  he  will  earn  by  this 
simple  act.  Any  ill  consequences  that  may  flow  from 
it  will  be  some  time  in  maturing,  and  long  before  tbey 
have  come  to  perfection  M.  de  Freycinet  will  be  no 
longer  in  need  of  a  majority.  The  incident  is  the 
merest  straw  in  itself,  and  it  may  easily  be  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  really  ascertained  that  the  Inspectors-  General 
were  not  of  sufficient  use  to  the  Minister  of  War  to  make 
them  worth  the  money  they  cost.  What  is  really  to  be 
noted  is  the  reception  which  their  suppression  will  meet 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  Radicals,  and  the  evidence  this 
gives  that  the  Left  are  as  far  as  ever  from  appreciating 
the  value  of  conciliation  as  a  political  engine. 

M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill,  which  has  so  long  been  hanging 
between  earth  and  heaven,  is  at  last  coming  on  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate.  The  debate  begins  next  Tuesday,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Gambetta,  whatever  there  is  of 
eloquence  in  France  will  be  arrayed  on  the  side  either  of 
the  attack  or  the  defence.    The  7th  Clause,  as  has  often 


been  pointed  out,  has  come  to  bear  an  importance  to  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  scarcely  entitled.  Its  fate  in  the 
Senate  divides  with  M.  Sardou's  new  play  the  atten- 
tion of  Paris  society.  The  positive  results  which  will 
follow  its  adoption  may  not  be  very  considerable,  for  the 
Church  will  in  the  end  find  means  of  substituting  teachers 
not  belonging  to  the  proscribed  orders,  who  will  do  her 
work  equally  well.  What  justifies  to  some  extent  the 
singling  out  of  this  clause  from  many  other  similar  attacks 
upon  liberty  of  education  is  the  directness  with  which 
it  assails  parental  rights.  At  present  every  Frenchman 
can  choose  his  children's  teachers.  He  may  have  to 
subject  his  children  to  some  disadvantages  if  he  chooses 
those  teachers  at  the  bidding  of  tbe  Church,  but,  though 
he  may  have  to  pay  for  his  liberty,  he  is  not  deprived 
of  it.  If  the  7  th  Clause  becomes  law,  this  liberty 
will  exist  no  longer.  A  class  of  teachers  who  have  of 
late  years  been  gTOwing  in  popularity  among  French 
parents  will  in  future  be  banished  from  every  school. 
However  the  application  of  the  law  may  be  suspended 
or  evaded,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  temper  which  it  is  designed  to  please.  The  French 
Radicals  hate  the  Church  so  cordially  that  in  order  to 
gratify  their  hatred  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  liberty 
of  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  after  their  own 
pleasure.  No  doubt  pai'ents  will  still  be  free  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  taught  by  Catholics,  and  so  far  their 
control  over  their  own  children  is  left  unimpaired.  But 
all  that  this  amounts  to  is  that  the  7th  Clause  is  more 
tyrannical  in  intention  than  it  is  in  execution.  It  arbi- 
trarily denies  to  parents  the  class  of  teachers  they  like  best, 
while  allowing  them  for  the  present  to  employ  the  teacher 
they  like  next  best.  A  compromise  of  this  sort  has  the 
merit  of  neither  extreme.  The  man  who  carries  out  a  bad 
policy  thoroughly  and  consistently  may  at  least  claim  in- 
tellectual respect.  The  man  who  carries  out  a  bad  policy 
weakly  and  inefficiently  fails  to  gain  any  respect  what- 
ever. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  7th  Clause  is  most 
remarkable  for  the  injury  which  it  purports  to  inflict  on 
liberty  or  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  proposes  to  inflict  it. 


THE  SOUTH  WARE  ELECTION. 

f  J  THE  result  of  the  Southwark  election,  though  the 
J-  return  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  not  unexpected,  is  a  severe 
disappointment  to  the  Liberal  party.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  reaction  which  it  discloses  is  directed 
rather  against  the  extreme  section  of  the  party  than 
against  the  moderate  Liberals.  The  Irisfr  electors  of 
Southwark,  though  they  seem  to  have  had  no  separate 
organization,  probably  supported  Mr.  Dunn,  or  perhaps 
in  some  instances  Mr.  Shipton.  The  Liberal  candidate 
was  not  even  asked  to  give  the  pledge  which  was  taken 
by  Lord  Ramsay  at  Liverpool  with  results  disastrous  to 
his  party.  The  imprudent  concession,  and  the  partial 
sanction  which  has  since  been  given  by  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  the  policy  of  tampering  with  Home  Rule, 
may  probably  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  candi- 
dates in  Southwark.  Among  secondary  issues,  the  most 
important  was  that  of  compulsory  abstinence  as  it  is 
promoted  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  The  publicans  were 
unanimous  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Clarke,  while  the  members 
of  temperance  societies  preferred  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Shipton, 
whose  pretensions  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious,  was 
equally  unacceptable  to  both  parties  in  the  liquor  contro- 
versy. It  was  asserted,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  the  Radical  Club  which  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Shipton  was  founded  on  the  great  principle,  once  main- 
tained in  a  slightly  different  form  by  Jack  Cade,  of  beer  at 
a  penny  a  glass.  The  measure  would  evidently  neither  be 
conducive  to  temperance  nor  remunerative  to  dealers  in 
beer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  or  of  its  equivalent  which  has  lately  been 
known  as  local  option  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  adhering  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  proposal,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster  have  not  consulted  the  interests  of  their  party. 
Though  the  publicans  are  in  every  borough  a  numerous  body, 
Liberal  candidates  might  perhaps  afford  to  dispense  with 
their  votes,  especially  as  they  are  outnumbered  by  the 
members  of  the  different  temperance  organizations. 
Election  managers  too  often  forget  that  sellers  of  a  com- 
modity have  necessarily  customers,  who  are  as  much  averse 
to  the  restriction  of  their  liberty  as  dealers  to  the  sup- 
pression of  their  trade.    Sober  and  respectable  consumers 
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of  beer  are  probably  more  numerous  than  the  drunkards 
and  the  ascetics  for  whose  benefit  or  fancy  they  are  ex- 
pected to  undergo  a  not  inconsiderable  hardship.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  beer-sellers  and  beer- drinkers  should  be 
driven  to  ally  themselves  with  a  political  party ;  but  the 
fault  rests  with  the  agitators,  and  the  loss  will  fall  on  their 
voluntary  allies.  For  two  or  three  years  after  the  last 
election  Liberal  members  took  every  opportunity  of  re- 
pudiating hostility  to  beer.  These  who  direct  their 
councils  have  lately  seemed  to  forget  a  lesson  which  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  at  the  time. 

As  far  as  the  contest  was  strictly  political  it  turned 
wholly  on  foreign  and  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Clarke  lost  no 
opportunity  of  reminding  the  constituency  that  he  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  Neither  he  nor  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Dunn 
laid  any  considerable  stress  on  domestic  legislation.  Those 
who  have  studied  current  history,  with  the  result  of  form- 
ing judgments  of  their  own,  will  not  attach  undue  weight 
to  the  opinion  of  a  popular  constituency ;  but  votes,  if  they 
must  be  weighed  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their  | 
soundness,  can  only  be  counted  as  principal  elements  of 
political  power.  There  have  been  within  the  last  fortnight 
three  contested  elections.  In  the  small  borough  of  Barn- 
staple, which  is  remote  from  the  changing  influences  of 
political  opinion,  the  Opposition  maintained  and  in- 
creased their  majority.  In  Liverpool  the  Government 
gained  a  conspicuous  victory ;  but  their  triumph  in 
Southwark,  where  there  has  never  before  been  a  Conserva- 
tive majority  of  the  whole  number  that  voted,  is  much 
more  remarkable.  It  is  said  that  since  the  Reform  Bill  no 
Metropolitan  borough  has  returned  a  Conservative  in  a 
contest  for  a  single  seat.  The  successful  candidates  of  the 
pai'ty  for  London  boroughs  in  1874  almost  everywhere 
profited  by  a  division  among  the  Liberals.  In  Southwark 
Mr.  Clarke  has  defeated  the  collective  forces  of  his  oppo- 
nents. It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  some  of  the 
other  Metropolitan  boroughs  will  follow  the  example 
which  has  been  set.  It  is  at  least  a  great  advantage 
that  Liberal  candidates  will  disavow  all  sympathy  with 
the  Home  Rule  agitation.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
amongst  them  have  not  waited  for  the  warning  which 
has  been  given  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Fawcett  long  since 
told  the  electors  of  Hackney  that  he  would  not  in  any 
circumstances  countenance  an  inquiry  into  a  project  for 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Before  the  Liverpool  election  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  and 
Mr.  John  Morlet  made  similar  statements  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Westminster. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  election  is 
the  additional  discredit  which  is  thrown  on  the  electoral 
machinery  imported  from  Birmingham.    Mr.  Gladstone 
went  out  of  his  way  to  recommend  to  the  Liberals  of 
Southwark  the  American  system  by  which  he  hopes  to 
establish    the    uncontrolled    supremacy   of  numerical 
majorities.    In  deference  to   his  advice,  an  Executive 
Council  of  Two  Hundred  was  elected  by  those  who  chose 
to  take  part   in  the  process ;  and  the  delegates  after- 
wards selected  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.   Thorold  Rogers, 
after   the    withdrawal    of    overtures    from  candidates 
who  declined  to  submit  to  a  kind  of  competitive  ex- 
amination.    Mr.    Dunn,    who  has  the  pardonable  and 
not  unpopular  defect  of  taciturnity,  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  strong  candidate.     Mr.  Tiiorold  Rogers,  who 
has   achieved   but   limited   notoriety    by  the  habitual 
use   of  strong  language,  illustrated  his  own  qualifica- 
tions for  political  life  by  a  speech  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Government  of  Austria  as  a  fouler  despotism  than 
that   of  Turkey.     He  had  forgotten  that  his  political 
leaders,  probably  with  his  own  concurrence,  are  pledged 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Turks  as  compared  with  the 
worst  of  Europeans  are  unspeakable  barbarians.    At  the 
general  election  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
whether  the  constituency  is  as  easily  attracted  by  noise 
and  violence  as  the  Liberal  Two  Hundred.    It  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  votes  against  Mr.  Dunn  were 
directed  against  the  delegates.     Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  forget  that  the  members  of  their  govern- 
ing bodies  are  known  to  all  their  fellow-townsmen,  and 
that  some  of  them  may  be  better  known  than  liked.  All 
reasonable  persons  acquiesce  in  the  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  even  when  they  distrust  those  in  whose  hands 
it  is  placed.    Mr.  Chamberlain's   Corporation  rules  Bir- 
mingham with  undisputed  sway ;  but  his  Two  Hundreds 
uid  Three  Hundreds  claim  an  extra-legal  power  which 


provokes  resistance  where  it  fails  to  command  sympathy. 
A  fussy  Libeial  Association  at  Finsbury,  which  proposes  to 
displace  Mr.  Torkens  in  favour  of  Lord  Ramsay,  will  do 
well  to  profit  by  the  example  of  Southwark. 

The  most  obvious  of  all  the  political  morals  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  late  election  is  that  the  more  vehement 
Liberal  orators  have  committed  a  mistake  in  tactics. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  for  their  interest  to  heap  invec- 
tive and  insult  on  the  Government ;  but  they  have  shot  their 
bolt  too  soon.  Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  itinerant 
agitators  have  appealed  to  the  multitude  against  the  de- 
cision of  Parliament  in  language  studiously  adapted  to  the 
supposed  taste  of  the  audience.  The  professed  object  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  has  not  been  to  establish  or 
confirm  theoretical  opinions,  but  to  drive  from  office  the 
most  wicked  and  most  incapable  Government  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  doctrine,  has  ever  mismanaged  public 
affairs.  They  have  oftenannounced  with  prophetic  exultation 
that  the  change  which  they  endeavoured  to  produce  was 
already  complete.  Mr.  Gladstone's  furious  and  frivolous 
complaints  of  the  prolongation  of  Parliament  into  a 
seventh  Session  were  evidently  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
an  immediate  dissolution  would  ensure  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministers.  Loud  and  unqualified  vituperation  serves  the 
same  purpose  in  political  controversy  as  a  general  charge 
in  the  crisis  of  a  battle.  If  either  attack  fails,  it 
is  difficult  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  now  appears 
that  the  artisans  and  small  tradesmen  of  Southwark,  who 
probably  represent  the  feelings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  equals,  care  nothing  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciations 
or  for  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Ministers.  They  probably 
believe  in  an  indefinite  manner  that  the  Government  has 
done  its  best  to  maintain  the  honour  and  influence  of 
England,  and  they  suspect  the  Opposition  of  subservience 
to  an  anti-national  faction.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
result  of  the  Southwark  contest  may  be  due  to  local  or  acci- 
dental causes  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  may 
not  indicate  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  it  will  probably 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  torrent  of  hostile  declama- 
tion. Of  late  the  enemies  of  the  Government  have  gene- 
rally included  in  their  censure  a  House  of  Commons  which, 
as  they  contend,  no  longer  represents  the  people.  If  the 
Southwark  precedent  is  followed,  they  will  be  driven  to 
assert  that  the  constituencies  are  as  corrupt  as  the 
Cabinet  and  as  Parliament.  It  will  be  more  prudent  to 
abandon  polemical  practices  which  have  thus  far  not 
succeeded.  It  is  useless  to  caution  the  extreme  section  of 
the  party  against  an  ostentatious  alliance  with  the  ob- 
structive faction. 


THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL. 

ryiHERE  are  few  greater  fallacies  than  the  notion  so 
J-  frequently  met  with  that  the  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  the  Secularist  view  of  life  is  one  that  does  not 
extend  to  morality.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  mistake  has 
always  been  confined  to  England.  On  the  Continent  the 
Liberal  party — using  that  term  in  its  current  Continental 
sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  anti- Catholic  party — are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  difference 
between  them  and  their  opponents  extends.  There  are  no 
subjects  more  hotly  discussed  in  France  or  Belgium  than 
marriage  and  divorce,  none  on  which  the  opinions  of  those 
who  take  part  in  the  controversy  ai-e  more  completely  op- 
posed, and  none  which  are  more  intimately  associated  with 
morality  in  its  most  concrete  and  popular  sense.  In  France 
a  Divorce  Bill  is  now  before  the  Chambers  ;  and  if,  as  is  far 
from  improbable,  it  should  become  law,  a  new  and  fertile 
element  of  confusion  will  be  introduced  into  French  society. 
Hitherto  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  the  same,  and  though  there  are  many  recog- 
nized marriages  which  the  Church  does  not  accept  as 
ecclesiastically  valid,  there  are  none  which  she  does  not 
accept  as  valid  in  so  far  as  the  matrimonial  contract  is 
concerned.  If  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons  is  per- 
mitted by  French  law,  there  will  be  a  certain  number, 
perhaps  a  large  number,  of  unions  which  the  civil  law  will 
regard  as  in  all  respects  valid  marriages,  while  the  Church 
will  regard  them  as  not  even  civil  marriages.  This  is  the  state 
of  things,  of  course,  even  in  England  with  Roman  Catholics. 
But  in  England  Roman  Catholics  are  only  a  small  mino- 
rity of  the  population,  and  their  divergence  from  their 
countrymen  on  the  question  of  divorce  excites  no  atten- 
tion.   It  will  be  very  different  in  countries  where  the 
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majority  of  the  population  are  still  nominally  Catholics. 
A  Catholic  is  not  troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  a  couple 
living  together  as  man  and  wife  after  the  performance 
of  only  the  civil  rite.  If  they  are  not  themselves 
Catholics,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sacrament  of 
matrimony  which  they  are  capable  of  making.  But,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  the  contract  of  marriage 
equally  with  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  is  indissoluble  ; 
and  if  a  prefect,  for  example,  has  put  away  his  wife  and 
man-ied  another,  he  will  be  living  in  what  his  bishop 
will  regard  as  simple  concubinage.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  under  these 
circumstances  may  be  more  edifying  to  devout  Catholics 
than  agreeable  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Encyclical  which  Leo  XIII. 

has  just  devoted  to  this  vexed  question  will  tend  to  make 
matters  smoother.  Nothing,  for  example,  will  more  recom- 
mend a  measure  to  the  majority  in  the  French  Chambers  than 
the  knowledge  that  the  Pope  has  denounced  it  beforehand. 
It  is  exceeedingly  natural  that,  as  more  and  more  French- 
men break  away  from  Catholic  beliefs,  they  should  demand 
the  same  liberty  in  the  matter  of  divorce  which  is  en- 
joyed in  Protestant  countries.  Even  the  Pope  can  scarcely 
expect  men  who  do  not  hold  marriage  to  have  any  religious 
sanction  whatever  to  assign  to  it  that  absolute  indissolu- 
bility which  has  in  practice  never  been  attributed  to  it 
except  by  those  who  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament.  The  Encyclical  aims,  indeed,  at  pi'oving  that, 
even  if  the  question  be  decided  on  merely  social  consider- 
ations, divorce  ought  to  be  forbidden.  The  Pope  has 
no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  showing  that  divorce  is 
attended  by  many  evils.  Englishmen  will  remember 
how  strenuously  this  aspect  of  the  question  was  urged 
in  Parliament  when  the  present  Divorce  Act  was  under 
consideration.  But  whenever  the  question  is  argued 
on  purely  social  grounds,  the  theoretical  advantages  of 
maintaining  marriage  to  be  indissoluble  fade  before 
the  practical  convenience  of  allowing  it  in  certain 
cases  to  be  dissolved.  In  the  case  of  other  civil  con- 
tracts the  law  favours  their  abolition  when  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  entered  into  are  no  longer  attainable,  and  a 
man  whose  wife  has  proved  unfaithful,  or  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her,  will  naturally  be  hard  to  con- 
vince that  the  tie  which  no  longer  exists  to  any  good  pur- 
pose should  be  maintained  simply  as  a  disability  to  the  inno- 
cent party.  They  will  rather  plead  that  the  advantages  which 
the  Encyclical  treats  as  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  that 
marriage  is  indissoluble  are  equally  secured  when  marriage 
is  held  to  be  indissoluble  except  for  certain  grave  causes. 
Undoubtedly  the  Pope  is  able  to  interpose  at  this  point 
with  examples  of  countries  in  which  divorce,  instead  of 
being  only  granted  for  grave  cause,  is  practically  granted 
for  any  or  no  cause.  But  no  one  was  ever  yet  prevented 
from  takiDg  that  to  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  by 
the  warning  that,  if  he  did,  some  one  else  might  take  that 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  Divorce  cannot  permanently 
be  forbidden  in  a  community  a  large  part  of  whose 
members  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
forbid  it.  When  the  Pope  traces  all  the  evils  of  modern 
times  to  this  pernicious  source,  he  lays  himself  open 
to  two  answers.  It  may  be  replied  that  it  is  the 
abuse,  not  the  proper  use,  of  divorce  that  ministers 
to  these  evils,  and  that  they  exist  in  countries  where 
divorce  is  not  permitted.  No  doubt  when  divorce 
comes  to  be  allowed  for  incompatibility  of  temper, 
the  Pope's  description  of  the  consequences  is  quite 
accurate.  "  Conjugal  bonds  lose  all  stability,  mutual 
"  affection  is  impaired,"  and  the  wife  "  runs  the  risk  of 
"  being  abandoned  after  serving  man's  passion."  But  the 
Pope  himself  does  not  say  that  these  evil  consequences 
follow  from  restricted  divorce ;  his  contention  is  that 
divorce  is  certain  not  to  remain  restricted.  Once  allowed, 
he  says,  "  there  will  remain  in  future  no  barriers  strong 
"  enough  to  keep  it  within  the  fixed  limits  originally 
"  assigned  to  it.  .  .  .  The  unbridled  desire  for  divorce, 
"  daily  becoming  more  general,  must  invade  a  greater 
"  number  of  minds,  like  a  contagious  malady  or  a  river 
"  bursting  its  embankments."  The  persons  to  whom 
this  prediction  is  addressed  will  certainly  reply  that, 
if  the  sensible  part  of  the  community  remain  per- 
suaded that  morality  is  desirable,  and  that  unlimited 
divorce  is  destructive  of  morality,  they  will  find  some 
means  of  limiting  it ;  while,  supposing  them  to  be  un- 
convinced as  to  the  value  of  morality,  they  will  not  keep 


alive  an  inconvenient  restriction  in  order  to  secure  a 
doubtful  advantage.  If  their  observations  have  extended 
to  England,  they  will  further  say  that  there  divorce  has 
been  both  allowed  and  limited  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  that  at  present  there  are  no  signs  of  the  liberty  being 
either  withdrawn  or  extended. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Papal  case  lies  in  the  undoubted 
inconvenience  in  Catholic  countries  of  a  conflict  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  morality  upon  so  conspicuous  a 
theatre  as  the  marriage  relation.  From  this  point  of  view 
most  reasonable  people  will  agree  that  the  argument 
against  allowing  divorce  in  such  countries  is  very  strong. 
But  the  strength  of  it  will  not  come  home  to  the  com- 
batant whom  it  is  most  important  to  convince.  The 
Continental  Liberal  sees  no  inconvenience  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  he  burns  to  engage  in 
it.  His  object  is  to  intensify  the  opposition  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  morality,  not  to  throw  a  veil  over  it. 
The  pleasure  of  getting  rid  of  one  wife  and  marrying 
another  would  be  rendered  far  more  acute  by  the  consci- 
ousness that  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  civilly  married 
could  never  obtain  an  ecclesiastical  marriage  even  if  she 
could  succeed  in  persuading  him  to  submit  to  it.  Remar- 
riage after  divorce  makes  a  greater  breach  with  the 
Church  than  anything  else — except  perhaps  marrying  a 
nun — and  divorce,  as  giving  the  means  of  effecting  this 
breach,  is  desired  with  proportionate  ardour.  That  under 
these  circumstances  it  can  long  be  withheld  seems  an  im- 
possibility. The  Church  must  either  regain  her  hold  over 
countries  like  France  or  Italy,  or  she  must  consent  to  go 
her  own  way,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  European 
society  has  to  be  won  back  to  the  fold,  not  retained  in  it. 


ONE-SIDED  FREE-TRADE. 

THE  Protectionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  make  up 
in  confidence  for  what  they  lack  in  persuasiveness. 
Th  ough  they  cannot  convince  others,  they  are  thoroughly 
convinced  themselves.  Mr.  Wheelhouse's  speech  against 
one-sided  Free-trade  might  have  been  delivered  by  a 
Hebrew  prophet  on  the  eve  of  the  Captivity.  Everything 
to  his  mind  is  going  wrong,  and  in  a  very  short  time  those 
who  now  scoff  at  him  will  be  expiating  in  misery  and  ruin 
their  disregard  of  his  well-meant  warnings.  No  doubt 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  these  lamentations.  The 
trade  of  the  country  does  suffer  from  the  array  of  hostile 
tariffs  which  meets  it  on  all  sides.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  English  manufacturer  and  the  English  work- 
man if  the  goods  they  make  found  as  ready  an  entry  into 
foreign  markets  as  into  their  own.  So  long  as  Mr.  Wheel- 
house  and  the  five  gentlemen  whom  he  led  into  the 
lobby  confine  themselves  to  mourning  over  the  hold  that 
Protection  has  in  Europe  and  America,  they  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  their  case.  It  is  when  they  insist 
that  Englishmen  would  be  better  off  if  we  retaliated  upon 
the  protectionist  foreigner,  and  made  the  import  of  his 
goods  into  England  as  difficult  as  he  takes  care  to  make 
the  export  of  English  goods  abroad,  that  their  reasoning 
becomes  so  obscure.  The  fact  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  foreign  goods  comes  to  England  is  the  best  possible  proof 
that  an  enormous  amount  of  foreign  goods  is  wanted  in 
England.  They  are  there,  as  Mr.  Bourke  put  it,  because 
people  are  willing  to  buy  them,  and  have  made  money 
enough  to  pay  for  them.  If  a  compensating  tariff  were 
imposed,  the  English  consumer  would  be  charged  so  much 
more  for  what  he  wants.  Mr.  Wheelhouse  answers  that 
he  would  have  so  much  more  with  which  to  pay  what  he  is 
charged.  A  great  part  of  our  imports  consists  of  manufactured 
articles.  If  there  were  no  hostile  tariffs,  the  English  work- 
man would  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  his  goods  abroad, and 
so  would  be  repaid  for  the  injury  done  him  by  competition 
in  his  own  market.  If  there  were  equivalent  tariffs  at 
home,  these  foreign  goods  would  be  kept  out  of  the 
English  market,  and  so  Englishmen  would  be  forced  to 
buy  goods  made  in  their  own  country.  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Wheelhouse's  argument,  the  exports  have  obstinately 
gone  on  departing  from  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  It 
is  not  enough  for  his  purpose  that  the  proportion  of  exports 
to  imports  should  have  grown  smaller;  the  exports 
themselves  should  have  grown  smaller.  Instead  of  this, 
they  have  grown  enormously  larger  under  the  very  sys- 
tem which  Mr.  Wheelhouse  declares  must  speedily  prove 
fatal  to  English  trade.  For  the  last  effort  of  a  dying  man, 
192,000,000?. — the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  King- 
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dom  in  1877— is  not  so  bad.  Before  Sir  Robert  Peel  took 
the  tariff  in  hand,  the  value  of  our  exports  was  53,000,000?. 
—  the  difference  between  that  and  the  later  sum  showing 
the  pace  at  which  the  ruin,  foretold  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse, 
is  approaching.  It  is  true  that  in  one  instance  quoted  by 
Mr.  Wheelhouse  the  exports  have  declined.  We  sent 
fewer  goods  to  the  United  States  in  1878  than  we  sent  in 
1854.  But  this  only  shows  what  no  one  denies — the  injuri- 
ous effect  of  hostile  tariffs  on  English  trade.  It  does  not 
prove  that  English  trade  would  have  been  any  better  if  a 
retaliatory  tariff  had  been  imposed  on  American  goods. 

Mr.  Wheelhouse  did  not  say  upon  what  goods  he 
■wishes  to  impose  his  retaliatory  tariff.  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  he  would  leave  raw  materials  to 
come  in,  as  now,  duty  free.  English  cotton-spinners  would 
certainly  not  be  enabled  to  compete  on  better  terms  with 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  if  they  had  to 
give  more  for  the  cotton  they  spin.  Nor  would  English 
workmen  be  any  better  off  by  reason  of  the  improved 
wages  secured  them  by  a  protective  tax  on  Ameri  can 
manufactures,  if  they  had  to  pay  proportionately  more  for 
their  food  by  reason  of  a  duty  on  American  corn.  Nor, 
in  the  interest  of  English  trade,  could  it  be  any  gain  to 
tax  even  manufactured  goods  which  are  not  usually  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  remain  the  manu- 
factured goods  which  are  made  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  on  these  Mr.  Wheelhouse  would,  it  must 
be  supposed,  place  a  duty  nicely  calculated  to  give 
the  English  producer  the  command  of  his  own  market. 
This  is  the  outside  advantage  derivable  from  a  protective 
tax,  since  the  command  of  other  markets  would  only  be 
lessened  by  such  an  expedient.  If  we  taxed  French  silks 
to  benefit  Spitalfields,  or  American  cottons  to  benefit 
Lancashire,  the  result  would  probably  be  seen  in  an  angry 
increase  of  duties  on  other  articles  by  France  and  the 
United  States.  Whatever  dawning  inclination  towards 
Free-trade  may  exist  in  either  country  would  at  once  be 
suppressed,  and  Protectionists  would  be  able  to  point 
to  Englaud  as  to  a  conclusive  instance  of  a  country  in 
which  Free-trade  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Before  Mr.  Wheelhouse  can  expect  Parliament  to  adopt 
his  views,  he  must  be  able  to  compare  with  some  pre- 
cision the  probable  gain  from  the  closing  of  the  English 
market  against  foreign  goods,  and  the  probable  loss  from 
the  closing  of  the  foreign  market  against  English  goods. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  other  countries  might  do  if  they 
were  provoked  into  making  their  duties  retaliatory  as  well 
as  protective. 

Philanthropic  economists  like  Mr.  Wheelhouse  are  apt 
to  forget  the  existence  of  consumers.   For  them  the  world 
is  made  up  of  Englishmen  who  are  pi'evented  from  getting 
rid  of  their  goods  by  the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers.   That  there  are  millions  of  people  who  make 
nothing  and  want  to  buy  everything  does  not  come  home  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.    M.  Thiers  advocated 
protective  duties  because  he  wished  to  see  the  tall  chimneys 
smoke.    He  never  thought  at  whose  cost  they  would  be 
made  to  smoke.    A  duty  on  foreign  manufactures,  im- 
posed for  the  sole  reason  that  without  it  these  manu- 
factures can  be  sold  in  the  English  market  at  a  less  price 
than  similar  goods  made  in  England,  is  really  a  subsidy 
paid  by  the  public  to  the  particular  trades  benefited.  If 
Mr.  Wheelhouse  is  of  opinion  that  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  these  trades  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  their  maintenance  at  the  national  expense,  it  would 
be  better  to  propose  a  direct  grant  for  the  purpose.  The 
country  would  then  know  exactly  what  it  was  paying,  and 
there  would  not  be  the  same  risk  of  irritating  foreign  conn- 
tries  into  increasing  their  tariffs.  Before,  however,  he  gives 
notice  of  such  a  resolution,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  consider 
how  he  will  deal  with  an  obvious  objection  to  which  all 
expedients  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  native  industry  are 
open.  If  foreigners  can  undersell  Englishmen  in  the  English 
market,  it  must  be  for  one  of  three  reasons.  Either  the  in- 
dustry is  one  which  is  not  suited  to  this  country,  or  not 
so  well  suited  as  others ;  or  there  is  not  as  much  energy 
or  honesty  put  into  it  as  there  is  in  other  countries ;  or 
the  foreign  producer  is  content  with  smaller  profits  or 
lower  wages  than  the  English  producer.    In  the  first  case 
the  community  is  asked  to  subsidize  an  industry  which 
in  all  probability  had  better  be  abandoned.     It  would 
be   possible,  no  doubt,    to  grow  sugar  under   glass  ; 
and  if  a  sufficient  duty  were  laid  upon  foreign  sugars, 
it  might  be  so  grown  at  a  profit.    This  is  an  exaggerated 
example  of  the  operation  of  protection  to  native  industry ; 


but,  in  so  far  as  native  industry  needs  protection,  it  is  a 
perfectly  correct  example.  In  the  second  case,  the  com- 
munity would  be  doing  for  particular  sets  of  manufac- 
turers what  these  manufacturers,  if  they  were  commonly 
honest,  would  be  able  to  do  for  themselves.  It  would  be 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  know  how  much  American 
calico  is  bought  in  England  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
English,  and  how  much  because  it  wears  better.  In 
the  third  case,  Protection  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  grant  in  aid  of  wages.  Mr.  Wheelhouse  must  admit 
that  the  ideas  associated  with  his  proposal  are  not,  at  the 
first  blush,  of  an  inviting  kind. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

THE  correspondence  columns  of  the  Church  Times  of 
last  week  contained  the  history  of  a  crime,  the 
criminal  being,  it  was  alleged,  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Crosthwaite,  Canon  and  Vicar-General 
of  Kildare,  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  seen  in  "  a 
"  January  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  a  notice  of 
"  Bishop  Wilberforce's  '  Life,'  with  a  statement  to 
"  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatment  of  the  Irish 
"  Church  would  be  affected  by  the  question  "  of  the  descent 
from  St.  Patrick.  Thereupon,  Canon  Crosthwaite  sent 
a  pamphlet  of  his  own  on  that  subject  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  with  the  extract  from  the  Saturday  Review  pinned  to  it." 
He  had  not  himself  seen  the  "  Life,"  and  "depended  on 
"  the  authority  of  the  Saturday  Review."  In  due  time 
he  received  the  expected  postcard  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
After  some  remarks  about  the  pamphlet  and  its  sub- 
ject, the  writer  stated  that  he  had  been  led  by  the 
paragraph  sent  to  refer  to  the  "  Life."  "  There  is,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  not  a  word  to  sustain  the  assertion  made 
"  about  disendowment.  If  it  be  a  sheer  falsehood,"  he  is 
"  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  published  in 
"  the  same  journal  from  time  to  time."  Thus  it  appears 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Crosthwaite,  in  our  notice  of  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  we  made  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  correspondence  about  the  Irish  succession. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  reference,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, was  a  false  and  misleading  one.  Not  only  this,  but 
this  "  sheer  falsehood  "  (we  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  if")  is  only  "one  of  many  published 
"  in  the  same  journal."  We  may  as  well  at  once  com- 
plete the  historical  part  of  the  matter,  though  the  com- 
pletion may  be  a  little  startling.  No  such  statement 
ever  appeared  in  our  notice  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
Life,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  Saturday  Review 
at  all.  No  allusion  even  in  the  two  notices  which  we  gave 
of  that  work  wa3  made  to  the  subject.  For  Canon 
Crosthwaite's  statement,  as  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply, 
there  is,  as  regards  the  Saturday  Revieio,  no  foundation,  or 
suggestion  of  foundation.  We  are  not  experts  in  the 
curious  dialect  of  political  controversy  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Bright  have  recently  revived.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  guesswork,  we  should  imagine  that  the  charge 
itself  might  very  well  be  described  as  a  "  sheer  false- 
"  hood." 

Here,  as  far  as  we  are  directly  or,  so  to  say,  personally 
concerned,  the  matter  might  cease.  As  the  Saturday 
Review  never  made  the  statement  in  question,  it  can- 
not be  considered  responsible  for  its  truth  or  falsehood. 
The  facts  of  the  case  might  also  be  held  by  most  im- 
partial judges  to  throw  considerable  donbt  upon  the 
wholesale  charge  of  mendacity  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  good  enough  to  formulate.  But  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  finishing  the  affair.  When — to  use  Thackeray's 
example — a  man  has  been  told  that  at  a  given  time  he 
murdered  a  little  boy  and  converted  him  into  sausage 
meat,  or  when,  as  has  happened  before  now,  he  is 
informed  that  he,  being  to  the  deponent's  knowledge 
married  already,  has  been  seen  to  commit  bigamous 
matrimony  in  the  face  of  day  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  the  victim  not  unnaturally  fails  to  be  contented  with 
a  mere  contradiction,  or  even  a  complete  disproof.  He  wants 
to  know  how  the  thing  came  about.  By  some  searching 
we  have  discovered  a  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  source 
of  the  mare's  nest.  In  a  notice  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
"  Life  "  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  -Gazette  of  De- 
cember 29  the  following  sentences  occur: — "  In  1845  Mr. 
"  Gladstone  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Irish  Church 
"  or  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  has  the  Catholic  suc- 
;  "  cession  from  St.  Patrick,  intimating  that  his  own  view 
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"  of  disendowment  would  entirely  depend  on  the  answer 
"  to  that  question.  With  the  public  at  large  it  would 
"  probably  go  for  nothing,  but  if  he  himself  were  as  sure 
"  that  the  Irish  Church  was  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland 
"  as  that  the  English  Church  was  the  Catholic  Church  of 
"  England,  no  charge  of  temporary  inefficiency  would 
"  .^igh  with  him."  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain 
that  this  is  the  passage  which  Mr.  Ceosthwaite  saw,  and 
even  if  it  be,  we  are  not  concerned  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  our  contemporary,  which  is  quite  able  to  defend  itself. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  well  worth  while  to  notice  the  atti- 
tude which  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes  towards  this  charge. 
He  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  is  "  not  a  word  to 
"  sustain  the  assertion  made  about  disendowment."  We 
have  referred,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  has  done,  to  the 
letters  given  in  the  "  Life,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  an  inference  as  that  we  have  quoted  may  fairly  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words.  He  tells  the 
Bishop,  or  Dean,  as  he  then  was,  that  "  I  wish  I  could 
"accept  your  comfort "  about  the  status  and  descent  of 
the  Irish  Church ;  that  the  "  quivering  of  historical 
"  positions  on  which  important  convictions  have,  in  a 
"  material  degree,  rested  themselves  is  a  process  inciting 
"  disagreeable  sensations  "  ;  that  he  agrees  that  "the  poli- 
"  tical  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  settle- 
"  ment  of  Church  property  in  Ireland  will  not  be  decided 
"  by  a  reference  to  his  queries  "  ;  that  he  is  dissatisfied  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church ;  and  that  he  cannot  "have 
"  faith,"  as  against  this  dissatisfaction,  "  in  the  ordinance 
"  of  God,"  unless  he  can  "  see  the  seal  and  signature,  and 
"  these  how  can  I  separate  from  ecclesiastical  descent?  " 
According  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  words  it  would 
seem  from  this  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  consider  the 
question  of  disendowment — i.e.  continuance  or  discontinu- 
ance of  the  present  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  property — 
to  be  materially  dependent  in  his  own  case,  though  not 
in  that  of  politicians  in  general,  on  the  proof  of  descent, 
which,  if  sufficient,  would  serve  to  make  up  for  short- 
comings in  efficiency. 

This  part  of  the  matter  is  chiefly  worth  notice  because  it 
illustrates  the  blind  precipitation  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone swallows  and  repeats  any  accusation  against  those 
who  have  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  differ  with  him 
politically.  A  stranger  forwards  him  something  which  he 
thinks  may  be  made  into  a  charge  against  a  journal 
which  he  regards  as  a  foe.  He  does  worse  than  ac- 
cept it  without  investigation.  He  takes  apparently  no 
trouble  at  all  to  ascertain  whether  the  statement  quoted 
was  really  made  by  the  authority  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributed— for  we  suppose  Mr.  Ceosthwaite  must  have 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  journal  from  which  he  fancied 
he  took  the  extract — and  he  takes  somewhat  less  than 
no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  foundation  that  it 
may  have  in  fact.  As  to  its  validity,  he  contents  himself 
with  an  offhand  denial ;  as  to  its  authorship,  he  contents 
himself  with  informing  his  correspondent  that  the  author 
frequently  tells  lies,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  thein. 
So  engaging  indeed  is  the  freedom  with  which  these  ugly 
words  are  flung  about,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  designate  precisely  the  enemy 
whom  he  assails.  For  aught  we  know,  he  may  not 
have  shared  Canon  Ceosthwaite's  delusion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  paragraph,  though,  taking  the  two  letters  as  they 
are  printed  in  context,  the  reader  naturally  infers  the  con- 
trary. Certainly,  if  the  identity  of  that  paragraph  be  as 
we  have  conjectured,  it  would  be  singularly  difficult  for 
any  man  in  the  habit  of  l'eading  newspapers  to  make  a 
confusion  even  between  the  smallest  scrap  of  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  type,  paper,  and  size 
of  which  are  wholly  and  strikingly  different.  But  pro- 
bably Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  occupy  himself  with  these 
peddling  details.  The  impulse  of  the  natural  man  is  in 
such  a  case  to  deny  at  once ;  and  the  impulse  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  present  mood  of  mind  is  to  deny  with 
circumstancs,  and  with,  if  possible,  an  insulting  remark 
about  the  accuser.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  in- 
deed at  present  remind  the  observer  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
at  Social  Science  Congresses  and  such  like  gatherings,  and 
whom,  while  speeches  are  being  made  on  their  particular 
crotchets,  the  amused  neighbour  may  notice  shaking 
their  heads,  thumping  their  sticks,  and  ejaculating,  more 
or  less  sotto  voce,  "  lies,"  "bosh,"  "  humbug,"  "  scoundrels," 
&c.  A  great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  has  been  recently 
expressed  at  the  idea  that  the  Opposition  indulge  in  vitu- 


peration, in  inaccuracy  of  statement,  or  in  any  other 
pastimes  unsuitable  to  the  mildest-mannered  men  that 
ever  wished  to  turn  their  adversaries  out  of  Downing 
Street.  We  commend  this  little  incident  to  those  who  are 
thus  virtuously  indignant.  A  statement  which  is  at  least 
apparently  well  founded,  and  which  certainly  any  man 
might  make  in  perfect  good  faith,  is  made  (no  matter  by 
whom)  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  first  place  he  denies 
it,  in  the  next  he  charges  the  supposed  criminal  roundly 
with  continual  and  systematic  mendacity.  For  ourselves 
we  have  certainly  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  facts  of 
this  case  go  to  show  that,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  accu- 
sations are  concerned,  the  Saturday  Review  might  be  taken 
in  at  the  Palace  of  Truth  itself,  without  fearing  the  ugly 
blots  of  a  censorship  on  the  Russian  model.  "  And  for 
our  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be" — to  make  charges 
with  the  accuracy  of  Canon  Ceosthwaite,  and  receive  them 
with  the  calm  and  judicial  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  SALES. 

FRANCIS  OF  SALES,  like  his  earlier  canonized  namesake  of 
Assisi,  is  one  of  those  Saints  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  worlds  have  alike  consented  to  honour  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  sweetness  and  light ;  his  "  sweetness  "  is  indeed  noted 
in  the  Collect  for  his  festival  in  the  Breviary.  He  has  especially 
been  held  up  by  his  panegyrists,  and  generally  accepted,  as  a  man 
who  in  one  respect  at  least  was  before  his  age,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  religious  bitterness  and  intolerance  of  the  Reformation  era, 
while  himself  a  fervent  Catholic,  refused  to  employ  against  Pro- 
testants any  but  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
preaching  and  his  character  converted  a  whole  province  from 
heresy  to  the  true  Church.  It  will  be  therefore  to  many  people 
rather  surprising  to  see  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Persecution  of 
Protestants  by  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  the  more  so  when  the  writer 
begins  by  reminding  them  that  he  is  himself  a  Catholic  and  a 
convert,  and  prefixes  to  his  brochure  a  "  Note  for  Catholic  Readers," 
which  is  in  man}'  ways  so  significant  that  we  reprint  it  here  as  it 
stands  : 

When  first  I  came. across  the  apparently  treacherous  and  persecuting  acts 
of  the  Saint,  1  was  perplexed  because  he  had  been  canonized.  I  have  since 
learned  from  able  and  learned  Catholics  that  a  canonized  Saint  may  be  in 
Hell,  or  may  not  have  any  existence.  Also  that  a  Pope  only  acts  on  evidence 
produced,  and  s<>  may  be  uninformed  or' misinformed.  And  yet  once  again, 
canonizations  are  not  infallible  acts  of  Popes.  This  is  lucky,  and  I  accept 
these  statements  with  gratitude;  they  wipe  away  a  number  of  historical 
difficulties  which  I  previously  felt,  such  as  the  wisdom  of  invoking  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  who  never  existed  ;  or  a  Grand  Inquisitor  like  St.  Peter  Arbues, 
whose  friendship  in  this  life  I  certainly  should  have  avoided. 

One  comment  only  we  will  make  on  this  note.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  decide  how  far  canonizations  are  infallible  acts  of  Popes; 
but  Mr.  Nevins  must  be  aware  that  the  Vatican  Council  assigns 
infallibility  in  questions  not  only  of  faith  but  of  morals  to  their 
oiHcial  utterances,  and  whatever  mistakes  of  fact  may  con- 
ceivably be  made  as  to  the  character  or  even  the  existence  of  a 
given  Saint,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Pope  could, 
without  prejudice  to  his  infallibility  in  morals,  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  type  of  sanctity  or  "  heroic  virtue  "  held  up  to  the  faithful  for 
imitation.  Now,  iu  the  case  of  Francis  there  was  at  the  time  no 
mistake  about  the  facts,  however  studiously  or  ignorantly  they 
may  be  glossed  over  by  his  modern  biographers  to  suit  the  feeble 
taste  of  an  age  which  condemns  duplicity  and  violence  even  in  a 
sacred  cause.  Sir.  Nevins  relies  mainly  for  his  facts  on  the  biographies 
of  two  earlier  writers,  "both  Catholics, and  both  ardent  admirers 
of  de  Sales,  the  Abbe  Marsollier  and  Loyau  d'Amboise."  The 
first  of  these  works  was  dedicated  to  the  reigning  Pope,  the  second 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Both  of  them,  together  with  other 
equally  unimpeachable  authorities,  were  quoted  in  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon  published  two  years  ago  in  Mac- 
millaris  Magazine  under  the  title  of  "  Two  Sides  to  a  Saint," 

j  and  which  appears  to  have  first  directed  Mr.  Nevins's  attention 
to  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  untrustworthy  matter  in  the 
earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  Lives  of  St.  Francis,  but  two  points 
come  out  with  unmistakable  clearness,  which  were  not  then 
regarded  as  discreditable  to  him,  but  which  his  modern  pane- 
gyrists have  carefully  suppressed — his  systematic  duplicity,  and  his 
unscrupulous  recourse  to  persecution  when  other  means  of  effect- 
ing his  purpose  failed. 

The  first  point,  which  can  only  be  noticed  briefly  here,  was  most 
disagreeably  illustrated  from  his  youth  upwards.  Francis,  when 
a  mere  schoolboy  at  Paris,  determined  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  parents,  who  had  very  different  views  for  his  future, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  priesthood,  and  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  at 
the  church  of  St.  Etienne-des-Gres,  which  he  afterwards  renewed 
— again  without  his  parents'  knowledge — as  a  young  man  at 
Padua.  At  length  when  his  costly  education,  designed  by  his 
father  to  fit  him  for  a  secular  career,  was  completed,  he  returned 
home  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  was  "  thunderstruck,''  say  his 
biographers — though  we  hardly  see  why — to  find  that  arrange- 
ments had  already  beeu  made  for  his  marriage  with  a  charming 

:  youno-  heiress  in  the  neighbourhood,  aged  eighteen.  Still  Prancis 
was  so  far  from  explaining  to  his  lather  the  real  state  of  the  case 

,  and  declining  to  see  the  young  lady— which  was  obviously  his 
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only  honourable  course,  if  he  intended  to  persevere  in  his  resolve 

 that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  introduced  to  her  as  her 

acknowledged  suitor,  but  paid  her  frequent  visits.  The  natural 
result  followed  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Vegy  fell  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  the  handsome  young  count,  who  fully  reciprocated  her 
feelings.  But  now,  when  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  good  feeling 
to  carry  out  his  engagement,  Francis  chose  to  bethink  himself  of 
his  vow— from  which,  as  his  mother  reminded  him,  he  could  easily 
have  got  dispensed,  not  being  in  orders— and  managed  privately  to 
obtain  from  the  Pope  the  vacant  post  of  Provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
Geneva,  through  one  of  the  Canons  who  was  his  cousin.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  when  the  details  of  the  approaching  wedding  were 
already  beginning  to  be  arranged,  and  after  he  had  secured  for  himself 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  diocese,  he  at  last  broke  the 
news  to  his  parents,  and  resolutely  put  aside  his  mother's  indignant 
remonstrances  against  the  gross  and  heartless  treachery  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  It  may  be  added  that  Francis  continued 
through  life  to  be  not  only — as  has  been  said  of  a  distinguished 
living  ecclesiastic— an  "  apostle  of  the  genteels,"  but  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  one  of  whom  he  used  to  address  in  his 
private  correspondence  as  "  dearest  girl  of  my  heart,''  while 
writing  letters  of  a  different  kind  to  be  shown  to  her  father  and 
her  confessor.  Not  that  we  at  all  mean  to  insinuate  against  him  a 
charge  of  immorality,  but  we  do  mean  that  a  man  with  his 
peculiar  capabilities  for  charming  and  being  charmed  by^  young 
ladies  was  doubly  culpable  in  trilling,  as  he  did,  with  the  affections 
of  his  affianced  bride. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  grand  achievement  of  the 
life  of  St.  Francis,  the  conversion  of  the  Chablais.    Here  all  his 
biographies,  though  there  is  a  notable  difference  between  the 
earlier  and  later  ones,  become  wildly  mythical.    We  do  not  refer 
to  the  miracles  which  they  all  report,  though  it  is  due  to  him  to 
say  that  he  never  speaks  of  them  himself.    That  is  a  matter  on 
which  people  are  so  sure  to  form  their  judgment  largely  in  accord- 
ance with  their  preconceived  ideas   of  what  is  probable  and 
congruous  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  argue  about  it,  and  moreover  it 
may  be  freely  admitted  that,  if  the  popular  story  of  his  mission  is 
to  be  accepted  at  all,  it  would  be  far  more  marvellous  without 
the   miracles  than  with  them.     The   tale   as   ordinarily  told, 
and   summarised  in   the  Breviary  lections  for  his  festival,  is 
briefly  this  ;  that  being  sent  as  a  missionary  to  convert  the  here- 
tic population  of  the  Chablais,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arduous 
task  with  indomitable  perseverance  amid  the  most  terrible  trials 
and  hardships,  and  constant  perils  of  death,  till  at  length  the  elo- 
quence of  his  preaching  and  the  still  more  winning  saintliness  and 
gentleness  of  his  character  overcame  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a 
coarse  and  brutal  population  and  the  72,000  heretics  of  the  county 
returned  to  the  true  fold.    This  enumeration  is  absolutely  asserted 
in  the  Breviary,  and  we  observe  that  a  recent  convert  writer 
against  Anglican  Orders,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know 
better,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  reproduce  this  exploded  fable, 
with  the  cautious  reservation,  "  He  is  said,"  &c.    The  numbers 
might  as  well  have  been  put  at  700,000 ;   nor  is  it  only  the 
numbers,  but  the  whole  character  and  scenery  of  the  region, 
that  is  metamorphosed.    The  lovely  southern  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  which  may  be  said  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  are  turned 
into  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness  where  eternal  winter  reigns, 
and  its  quiet  good-humoured  peasant  denizens  into  a  set  of  fierce 
savages  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  meek  apostle,  who  came  un- 
armed among  them  taking  his  life  in  his  hand ;  even  the  short 
three  miles'  walk  from  the  Castle  of  Allinges,  where  he  was  com- 
fortably housed,  to  Thonon  becomes  a  perilous  and  fatiguing 
journey,  in  which  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  had  to  be  con- 
stantly endured.     The  facts  are  these.    The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
having  obtained  the   Chablais    from    Henry    II.,    King  of 
France,  with  an   express  stipulation   in   the  treaty  that  the 
Protestant    religion,    which    the    inhabitants    had  professed 
for   nearly  sixty  years,  should  not  be  interfered  with,  was 
anxious  on  political  grounds  to  effect  their  return  to  Catholicism, 
religious    disunion  being   generally  at  that  period  considered 
dangerous  to  the  State.    Francis  and  his  cousin — the  priest  who 
had  procured  him  the  provostship — were  chosen  for  this  mission, 
having  of  course  the  whole  civil  power  at  their  back  ;  but  it  was 
thought  prudent  at  first  to  try  gentle  means,  and  the  people  were 
again  solemnly  assured  that  their  liberty  of  conscience  should  be 
respected.    The  missioners  were  lodged  at  Allinges  and  began  to 
preach  in  the  great  church  at  Thonon,  but  in  spite  of  all  advan- 
tages, physical  and  moral — and  a  little  mild   compulsion  was 
adopted  lrom  the  first — two  years  of  devoted  preaching,  "  sweet- 
ness," miracles  and  all,  produced  next  to  no  result.    The  converts 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers.    Then  Francis  thought  it  was 
time  to  act.    He  crossed  the  Alps  in  November  and  interviewed 
the  Duke  at  Turin,  in  order  to  impress  on  him  the  obligation  of 
reducing  his  heretical  subjects  to  the  faith,  and  the  non-obli- 
gation of  observing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  had 
sworn.     We  have  no  room  here  for  long  extracts   from  his 
memorial,  which  occupies  five  pages  of  Mr.  Nevins's  instructive 
pamphlet,  but  a  few  salient  points  may  be  jotted  down.  The 
Duke  must  not  adopt  "  the  maxim,  injurious  to  God  and  man," 
that  children  are  the  property   of   their  parents;   he  must 
prevent  heresy  from  opening  schools:  he  must  burn  all  here- 
tical books,  and  allow  no   more  to   be  published;   he  must 
banish   Protestants  from  all  public   offices,  and    restore  the 
ecclesiastical  property  now  in  the  hands  oi  Protestant  pastors  to 
its  proper  owners,  the  priests,  and  he  must  establish  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province;  also  converts  should  be  liberally  rewarded;  and, 


last  but  not  least,  "  it  is  necessary  to  scatter  terror  through  the 
whole  population  by  wholesome  edicts."  By  such  means  his 
Highness  would  "  assure  the  triumph  of  the  faith  in  the  Chablais," 
and  "  extirpate  the  growing  canker  of  heresy  from  the  land  which 
Heaven  had  given  him." 

The  Duke,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  Council, 
was  nothing  loth  to  listen  to  these  mild  suggestions,  and  thence- 
forth the  mission  of  Francis,  which  Marsollier  admits  to  have 
hitherto  proved  a  failure,  became  a  no  less  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, the  more  so  as  he  proceeded  further  to  invoice  the  aid  of 
the  too  famous,  or  infamous,  "  Martinengo  regiment,"  which  had 
gained  a  terrible  name  already  for  its  ruthless  butchery  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  white-haired  Protestant  pastors.  Yet 
even  with  these  strong-handed  auxiliaries  success  was  not  complete, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1598  Francis  induced  the  Duke,  who  was 
evidently  a  tool  in  his  hands,  to  visit  Thonon  in  person.  Orders 
meanwhile  were  given  for  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship throughout  the  Chablais.  The  closing  scene  shall  be  told  in 
Mr.  Nevins's  words  :  — 

The  day  after  this  order  was  given,  the  Duke  ordered  the  Protestants  to 
assemble  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  lined  the  streets  and  place  with  the 
accursed  Martinengo  regiment.  Silence  being  obtained,  the  Duke 
harangues  them,  and  declares  that  although  converts  have  been  made,  yet 
he  cannot  allow  rebels  to  exist  who  will  "  se  perdro  eux-memes  pour  le 
temps  et  pour  re'ternite',"  that  "he  regarded  '  ces  endurcis  '  as  the  enemies 
of  God  and  particular!//  as  his  own  opponents  "  .'  He  winds  up  by  ordering 
those  who  wish  to  be  of  the  religion  of  their  Prince  to  go  to  the  right,  those 
who  will  remain  obstinate  to  go  to  the  left.  They  do  so.  Then  the  Duke 
addresses  most  amicably  the  sheep,  but  the  goats  le-  the.  harangues  : 
"You,  then,  wretches,  dare  in  my  presence  to  declare  yourselves  God's 
enemies  and  mine.  Go,  go  out — 1  deprive  you  of  your  offices  and  dignities 
and  banish  you  for  ever  from  my  states.  I  prefer  to  be  without  subjects 
than  have  such  as  you  who  always  set  me  at  defiance."  He  then  signed  to 
his  guards,  who  turned  them  out. 

Marsollier  then  relates  that  de  Sales  with  "son  extreme  douceur" 
begged  the  Duke  to  let  him  make  another  attempt  to  convert  them,  and 
before  the  day  was  over  Francois  had  convinced  them  all  but  a  few  who 
passed  over  to  the  other  side  the  lake  to  Nion ! 

The  speech  is  given  at  length  by  the  writer  in  Macmillan.  It 
remains  to  add  that,  according  to  contemporary  computation,  the 
total  population  of  the  district  from  which  Francis  drew  his  72,000 
converts  was  under  4,000.  A  term  of  six  months  was  allowed  them 
to  choose  between  conversion  and  exile,  after  which  time  all  dis- 
sent from  the  established  religion  was  rigorously  suppressed. 
Thus  "  extreme  sweetness"  gained  the  day  at  last ;  but  the  Christian 
apostle  triumphed  by  much  the  same  means  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  Prophet  of  Islam — "  the  Koran  or  the  sword."  It  may  be 
said  that  in  this  he  simply  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  when 
Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  thought  it  a  duty  to  repress 
by  force  all  dissent  from  the  dominant  creed.  Be  it  so  ;  but  the 
special  praise  claimed  for  Francis,  at  least  by  all  his  modern 
panegyrists,  is  that  he  was  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  steadily 
refused  to  carry  on  a  spiritual  warfare  by  carnal  weapons  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  he  often  used  language  pointing  in  this  direction.  But  that 
only  reveals  another  unpleasant  feature  of  his  character.  It 
shows  that  the  duplicity  which  was  so  unamiably  exemplified  in  his 
youthful  career,  wheu  he  won  the  affection  of  Mile,  de  Vegy  with 
J  the  deliberate  intention  of  rejecting  it,  remained  with  him  through 
life.  Persecution  is  not  made  more  tolerable  by  being  sheltered 
under  a  flimsy  pretext  of  imperturbable  suavity,  or  because  the 
apostle  discoursed  eloquently  from  the  pulpit  while  the  ruffians  of  the 
Martinengo  regiment  watched  the  church  doors.  His  subsequent 
!  missionary  labours  in  the  Pays  de  Gex  were  conducted  in  the  same 
!  manner  as  the  previous  campaign  in  the  Chablais,  except  that  he 
wasted  less  time  in  unprofitable  preliminaries,  and  began  with  the 
I  use  of  force.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  was  much  that 
1  is  really  noble  and  saintly  in  his  character,  and  are  quite  content 
I  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  excuse  he  may  derive 
from  the  current  opinion  and  practice  of  a  persecuting  age.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  know  anything  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances to  listen  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh  to  praise  bestowed  on 
his  "  freedom  from  bigotry  in  an  age  of  persecution,"  and  on  the 
marvellous  success  of  his  unwearied  apostolic  toils,  which  was  due 
almost  exclusively  to  the  wholesale  employment  of  bribery, 
treachery,  and  dragonnades.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  evade  the 
conviction,  which  Mr.  Nevins  shrinks  from  directly  owning  but 
scarcely  affects  to  conceal,  that  the  authority — every  consistent 
Vaticanist  must  say  the  infallible  authority — which  canonized  him 
thereby  once  more  set  its  seal  to  the  rightfulness  of  religious  per- 
secution. 


INTERFERENCE. 

THERE  is  no  domestic  or  social  habit — or  vice,  as  some  regard 
it — that  incurs  more  odium,  considering  what  the  offender's 
intentions   generally  are,  than  what  is  variously  called  inter- 
i  ference  or  meddling.    Men  differ  naturally  and  blamelessly  in  the 
way  in  which  their  minds  receive  the  business  and  the  scenes 
j  which  pass  around  them.    It  is  natural  to  some  tempers  to  view 
i  things  external  to  themselves  as  mere  pictures — moving  panoramas, 
in  which  their  concern  is  only  as  lookers-on ;  and  it  is  equally 
natural  to  others  to  feel  a  certain  connexicm  and  relationship  with 
i  everything  with  which  their  senses  ce::,e  1:1  contact.    The  fact 
I  that  they  see  and  hear  a  thing^  involves  a  certain  share  in  the 
I  action.    The  man  asks  himself,  Have  I  anything  to  do  here?  and 
if  things  strike  him  as  going  wrong,  or  in  what  Ue  thinks  not  the 
j  best  way,  again  he  inquires  of  himself,  Can  1  set  it  right  lJ  Now 
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this  impulse  is  what  brings  about  the  temptation  to  interfere  and 
meddle.  It  belongs  to  the  busy  and  sanguine  as  opposed  to  the 
placid,  resigned,  fatalist  temperament,  that  thinks  only  ;  that  can 
observe,  and  let  alone ;  that  either  takes  little  notice  of  things 
outside  its  immediate  duties  or  interests,  or,  noticing  them,  re- 
cognizes no  work  or  duty  as  consequent  on  its  observation.  These 
tempers  have  each  their  merits  and  defects.  The  defects  of  the 
interfering  temper  are  palpable  enough.  They  are  among  the 
irritants  of  society.  The  most  generous,  merely  gratuitous,  inter- 
ference gets  little  thanks.  Nobody  can  interfere  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  lias  no  personal  interest,  and  therefore  no  obvious 
right  to  interpose — nobody  cau  thrust  himself  forward  in  a  matter 
of  nicety  where  he  has  no  direct  business — without  incurring 
more  blame  and  ill-will  than  praise  or  thanks.  If  benevolence 
in  the  busy  form  does  not  bring  its  own  reward  it  brings 
no  other.  There  is  always  somebody  to  take  offence  who  would 
rather  run  the  chances  incurred  by  his  own  unrestrained  action 
than  be  benefited  by  a  meddling  go-between.  Few  persons  j 
are  dispassionate  enough  to  respect  the  impulse  in  another  which  j 
sets  him  tampering  with  their  liberty  of  action,  advising  or 
meddling  irrespectively  of  their  inclination,  habits,  and  will. 
The  rights  of  men  are  more  dear  to  them  than  any  benefit  to 
be  gained  b}r  disregarding  or  trampling  upon  them.  Yet  the 
interfering  temper,  when  allowed  its  free  exercise,  thinks  little  of 
this.  However  much  it  desires  the  goodwill  of  others,  there 
is  a  self-reliance  fostered  by  indulgence  which  turns  the  atten- 
tion entirely  away  from  misgiving  and  self-questioning.  It  proves 
its  popularity  to  its  own  satisfaction  by  a  tacit  syllogism.  Men 
love  their  benefactors ;  I  am  a  benefactor ;  therefore  men  love  me. 
A  thoroughly  genial  busybody  will  go  on  through  life  irritating 
all  the  human  nature  it  comes  across,  practically  unconscious  of 
giving  offence,  and  never  taking  a  lesson  from  failure. 

In  treating  this  subject  the  pen  insensibly  slips  through  the 
various  declensions  from  the  original  amiable  impulse — from  inter- 
ference to  meddling,  from  meddling  to  the  busybody.  Yet  it  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  interference  is  often  a  duty.  It  depends  on  the  in- 
tellect and  the  moral  nature  of  the  active  temperament  whether  we 
call  its  action  legitimate  interference  or  impertinent  meddling. 
Both  start  from  the  same  native  bias;  but  this  is  dignified  into  high 
utility,  or  dwarfed  into  the  troublesome  and  contemptible,  by  the 
purity  or  pettiness  of  intention,  and  the  degree  of  judgment  and 
self-restraint  exercised.  It  is  where  interference  becomes  a  blind 
habit  that  it  descends  in  the  scale.  8ociety  offers  abundant  warnings 
in  this  matter  to  those  who  are  open  to  receive  them.  People  must 
be  of  a  tough,  insensible  nature  indeed  to  persevere  in  this  form  of 
intrusion  against  the  coldness  and  the  snubs  of  their  equals  ;  but 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  all  equals  still  leaves  room  lor  its  un- 
healthy growth.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  one  of  the  perils  of 
benevolence,  technically  so  called,  to  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  good  works.  Men  cannot  dedicate  themselves  to  the  business  of 
benefiting  their  neighbours  without  some  risk  to  themselves.  Undue 
interference  is  one  of  these  risks.  Kind-hearted  and  benevolent 
women  have  often  been  charged  with  meddling  and  exceeding 
their  rights,  and  have  had  gradually  to  retreat  from  the  attitude 
of  dictators  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  household  economics 
before  the  growing  independence  of  the  classes  once  called 
"  lower,"  who  reject  the  patronage  of  their  goodwill  at  the  price  i 
they  set  upon  it  of  submission  to  their  authority ;  the  fact 
that  the  well-meaning  ladies  believe  themselves  to  know  better 
not  constituting  this  legitimate  authority.  This,  however,  is 
an  instance  of  the  more  excusable  form  of  the  failing,  one  often 
unduly  charged,  indeed,  on  persons  engaged  in  an  arduous,  self- 
denying,  and  thankless  work.  The  misleading  consciousness  of 
good  intention  is  the  bane  of  the  busy  temper  in  more  important 
cases  than  the  indiscretions  of  district  visitors.  Men  who  follow 
its  lead  are  not  commonly  held  in  check  by  severe  self-study ; 
intent  on  benefiting  their  neighbours  by  enforcing  their  own 
opinions  and  practices  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  take  their 
own  motives  for  granted.  There  may  be  unconscious  injustices 
and  infusions  of  personal  feeling  that  are  never  guessed  by  the  mind 
absorbed  in  setting  other  people  to  rights,  and  alive  only  to  the 
weight  of  itsown  counsels  and  the  importance  of  tilings  beingcarried 
out  according  to  its  notions  of  fitness.  This  is  the  state  of  mind 
that  makes  a  man  meddle  in  what  does  not  concern  him.  It  has  1 
grown  upon  him  by  indulgence,  till  he  regards  the  living  world 
around  him  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  own  sense,  discern- 
ment, conscience,  and  activity.  In  everything  outside  himself 
that  admits  of  interference  he  sees  a  call  to  interfere.  A  sense  of 
power,  of  a  wider  range  of  observation,  of  a  deeper  insight  and 
finer  tact,  grows  upon  him,  and  with  this  a  contempt  for  the  capa- 
city of  others,  till  there  is  nothing  that  is  right,  nothing  but  admits 
of  improvement  and  remodelling  from  his  hand ;  till  there  is  no 
sanctuary  of  private  opinion  or  practice  that  must  not  be  invaded  ; 
no  pleasure  or  taste  that  must  not  be  touched  up,  heightened,  and 
have  a  character  given  to  it,  by  some  infusion  of  his  personality. 

Of. course  all  interference  implies  the  assumption  of  authority  in 
some  form  or  other.  This  of  itself  tells  nothing  against  it. 
All  depends  upon  the  truth  and  fairness  of  the  assumption.  Bela- 
tionship,  friendship,  a  sense  of  justice,  age,  experience,  know- 
ledge— all  constitute  a  right  to  interfere,  given  the  lit  occasion  ;  all 
confer  authority.  Urgency  gives  a  right  to  intermeddle  apart 
from  all  these ;  only  the  urgency  must  be  real,  the  occasion  im- 
portant enough,  and  the  impulse  stirred  by  the  occasion,  not  by  a 
bustling  habit.  The  great  question  with  men  is  this  of  authority. 
The  first  inquiry  is  not  as  to  the  value  of  the  action  or  suggestion,  but 
as  to  the  right  to  enforce  it.  An  acknowledged  authority  may  inter- 


fere in  a  very  harsh  manner,  and  yet  excite  less  irritation  than  words 
that  can  only  assert  themselves  pragmatically  as  the  sentence  of  a 
superior  judgment.  And  authority  itself  may  dictate  on  sun  re  me 
questions  though  it  is  rebelled  against  in  trifles  which  seem  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  individual.  Horace  Walpole  observes  upon 
this  in  reporting  events  at  Madrid,  where,  after  a  series  of  assassi- 
nations, an  edict  had  been  issued  commanding  that  hats  should  be 
cocked,  cloaks  shortened,  and  capes  laid  aside.  An  insurrection  was 
the  consequence  of  this  interference  with  costume.  "  A  nation 
that  has  borne  the  Inquisition  cannot  support  a  cocked  hat!" 

On  this  subject  Barrow  delivered  himself  with  characteristic 
point.  Meddling  was  a  topic  of  his  day.  He  enlarges  on  it,  not 
only  as  it  concerned  public  matters,  but  as  it  touched  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  on  which  he  expresses  himself  with  a  sensitiveness 
which  suggests  an  aggrieved  personal  experience.  "  Every  man 
hath,"  he  says,  "  a  particular  gust  for  diet,  for  garb,  for  divertise- 
ments  and  disports  arising  from  particular  complexion  and  other 
unaccountable  causes  ;  and  fit  it  is  that  he  should  satisfy  it;  it  is 
enough  that  what  he  doth  seemeth  good  and  relisheth  to  himself." 
There  was  probably  less  interference  then  with  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  private  life  than  society  exercises  now,  either  as  a  whole 
or  through  its  more  busy  members.  It  was  a  more  impertinent 
proceeding  to  come  between  a  man  and  his  humour.  Certainly; 
humourists  are  a  diminishing  class.  These  "  gusts"  of  which  the 
preacher  speaks  are  nipped  in  their  development  through  some  form 
of  interference  or  other.  As  for  the  question  generally,  he  allows 
that  there  are  legitimate  occasions  for  meddling  with  our  neigh- 
bours liberty.  We  may  interfere  in  his  blind  career  of  ruin  or 
grievous  mischief.  "  If  he  hath  not  his  wits  about  him  we  may 
supply  him  with  ours  in  such  exigencies" — away  of  putting 
the  case,  we  may  observe,  that  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  man  who  throws  himself  into  the  breach ; 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  this  temperament  to  be  always 
seeing  exigencies,  and  feeling  an  imperious  call  to  "  thrust 
eyes,  tongue,  and  hand  into  his  neighbour's  business,  prying 
into  that  which  is  done,  dictating  this  or  that  course,  usurp- 
ing a  jurisdiction."  The  moralist  raises  quite  a  hurly-burly 
of  words  round  the  busybody — the  meddler  in  other  men's  matters, 
the  raiser  of  combustions  ;  his  turbulency,  irregularity,  disorder, 
pragmatical  curiosity,  and  exorbitancy  ;  contrasting,  in  a  fine 
simile,  these  disturbing  qualities  with  the  majestic  calm  of  the 
quiet  temper.  This  quiet  is  not "  a  total  forbearance  from  action,  not 
a  fastidious  drowsy  listlessness,  not  a  senseless  indifference  concern- 
ing the  matters  of  others,  but  such  a  motion  as  the  heavenly  bodies 
do  keep,  which  so  move  as  they  seem  ever  to  stand  still,  and 
never  disturb  one  another."  After  all,  the  question  must  be  left 
to  individual  conscience  and  judgment  in  each  case  which  seems 
to  bring  with  it  a  call  to  interpose  between  a  man  and  his  own 
modes  of  conducting  his  affairs.  The  busy  temper  cannot  and 
need  not  wholly  suppress  itself,  but  these  hints  at  exorbitancy  in 
the  mode  may  serve  as  a  wholesome  check. 

A  great  deal  of  the  outcry  against  meddling  comes  from  persons 
who  most  need  some  interference  with  the  swing  of  their  course 
of  action.  How  violently  indignant,  for  instance,  are  young  people 
when  engaged  in  a  course  of  excitement  or  dissipation,  or  any  career 
of  passion  or  self-will,  at  a  word  or  hint  of  interference  ;  how 
jealous  of  the  mere  suspicion  of  it ;  how  insolent  in  thought,  and 
often  in  word  and  act,  against  the  offender.  In  all  headlong  doings 
of  any  kind  and  at  any  age  there  is  the  same  resentment  at  any 
sense  of  external  check,  and  this  probably  in  every  case  because 
there  is  an  enemy  in  the  garrison  which  responds  to  the  attack  from 
without.  There"  are  two  classes  of  mind  that  are  patient  of  inter- 
ference— those  of  the  equable  yielding  order,  who  have  no  passion 
for  their  own  way,  who  can  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  who 
are  not  carried  away,  who  can  deliberate  if  liberty  of  action 
remains  to  them,  who  can  submit  to  external  pressure  as  a  thing 
to  be,  when  powerless  to  resist  it ;  and  those  who  are  so  strong 
in  their  own  judgment  and  intention,  so  confident  in  their  ability 
to  carry  their  conclusions  out,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  it.  In 
fact,  some  opposition  is  welcome  to  such  minds,  as  making  them 
feel  their  strength  and  imparting  a  sense  of  power.  They  can 
accept  even  unjustifiable  intervention  from  other  people,  as  le<-Hng 
that  no  external  intluence  can  have  weight  or  force  beyond  what 
they  choose  to  give  it.  All  angry  feeling  against  interference  is 
the  result  of  weakness  of  some  sort — weakness  of  position  and  of 
circumstances  (a  case  which  excites  sympathy;,  rendering  the 
victims  of  meddling  no  longer  masters  of  their  own  affairs ;  or 
weakness  of  moral  ground,  the  weakness  of  a  mind  not  in  harmony 
with  itself. 


OLYMPIA  AND  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  report  that  the  grant  which  has  been  voted  for  the  last 
live  years  by  the  German  Reichstag  for  the  excavations  at 
Olympia  will  not  be  continued  in  the  present  year  has  been  re- 
ceived with  something  like  consternation  in  the  archseological 
world.  It  is  true  that  notice  to  this  effect  was  given  last  year  to 
the  directors  of  the  Olympian  expedition  in  Berlin.  But  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in  their 
operations,  the  brilliant  results  with  which  they  had  been  attended, 
and,  above  all,  the  consideration  that  one  year  more  would  suffice 
to  complete  the  great  work,  might  induce  the  Government  of 
Germanv  and  the  Beichstag  to  reconsider  their  decision.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will  yet  do  so ;  but,  if  they  do 
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not,  it  would  ill  become  Englishmen  to  utter  a  single  word,  of  re- 
proach. Whether  they  stop  or  renew  the  liberal  grant  by  means 
of  which  so  many  of  the  most  interesting  historical  and  archaeolo- 
gical problems  have  been  solved,  the  German  Government  and 
people  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  classical 
antiquity. 

The  interest  felt  in  Olyrnpia  is  not  without  abundant  justifica- 
tion. There  are  very  few  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  round  which 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  human  interests  are  gathered 
than  are  indissolubly  attached  to  that  little  valley  in  Elis, 
which,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong,  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Alpheios  and  Kladeos  on  the  south  and  west,  and  Mount 
Kronion  (Saturn's  Hill)  on  the  north.  It  is  true  that,  like  the 
Hissua  near  Athens,  both  the  rivers  and  the  valley  are  small,  and  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  vast  plains  through 
which  it  flows  (as  we  were  told  some  years  ago  at  Manchester)  ; 
but  that  little  valley  has  been  trodden  by  a  greater  number  of 
men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  civilized  world  and 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  than  the  whole  Western  hemi- 
sphere. We  do  not  know  for  what  reason  the  Peloponnesians  chose 
this  spot  for  their  meeting-place ;  but  they  may  well  have  done 
so  on  the  ground  of  its  extraordinary  beauty.  Looking  eastward 
from  the  little  village  of  Druva  on  the  lofty  right  bank  of  the 
Kladeos,  the  spectator  has  the  hill  of  Kronos  and  Mount 
Olympos  on  his  left,  and  the  richly-wooded  heights  which  skirt 
the  south  bank  of  the  "  most  sweetly  flowing''  Alpheios  on  his  right. 
Before  him  is  the  glorious  plain  now  occupied  by  hundreds  of 
Arcadian  workmen ;  and  beyond  it  lie  successive  ranges  of  hills 
covered  with  a  rich  southern  vegetation,  whose  soft  undulating 
lines  cross  and  melt  into  each  other.  The  distant  background  is 
closed  in  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  "happy  Arcadia,"  the 
haunts  of  Pan  and  his  beloved  Echo. 

The  name  of  Olympia  is  connected  not  only  with  the  earliest 
history,  but  with  the  oldest  mythological  traditions,  of  the  Greek 
race.  Kronos  was  the  first  King  of  Elis  in  the  Golden  Age, 
and  the  first  temple  erected  in  his  honour  stood  on  the  hill 
which  now  bears  his  name.  In  this  favoured  spot  Zeus  him- 
self was  born,  and  was  entrusted  by  his  anxious  mother  Rhea 
to  the  Idsean  Daktyls,  the  gigantic  primaeval  blacksmiths,  who 
came  from  Mount  Ida  at  her  call.  Herakles,  who  was  one  of 
them,  raced  bis  brother  Daktyls  in  the  plain,  and  adorned  the 
•victor's  brows  with  an  olive  garland.  Here,  too,  Kronos  and  Zeus 
raced  for  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  and  here  Apollo 
•outran  Hermes  in  the  course,  and  beat  Mars  himself  in  boxing. 
After  the  gods  come  the  mythological  heroes.  In  a  chariot  race 
in  the  Eleian  plain  Pelops  won  from  the  betrayed  and  defeated 
Oinomaos  his  daughter  and  his  kingdom.  In  memory  of  the  de- 
throned monarch,  his  grandson,  the  second  Herakles,  the  son  of 
Alkmene,  renewed  the  Olympian  contests,  and  adorned  the  victor 
with  the  crown  of  "  silvery  olive  "  which  he  brought  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  "  for  the  glens  of  Pelops  grew  no 
fair  trees,"  and  "  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  sacred  enclosure  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  keen  rays  of  the  sun  " : — 

apcfn  KOjiauri  fia\rj  ykavKoxpoa  Koapov  eXaias'  Tav  Trore 
IdTpov  a7ro  vKiapav  Tiayuv  tveutev  'Au(pirpvaivia.8ai 

pvapa  ratv  OvXvpnla  koKXkttov  a6\av 

bapov  'Ynepfioptaiv  mlaats  'AttoXXcovos  Gepdnovra  XdyW 

TrifTTci  (ppovewv  Ator  alrei  7rav8oK(p 

aXcret  (TKiapov  re  (pvrcvpa  £vvbv  avBpinron  o~Ti(pav6vT  apeTciv. 

Pind.  01.  iii.  13. 

'Twas  from  the  shady  sources  of  the  Danube  that  of  yore  the  son  of 
Amphitryon  brought  the  tree,  to  become  a  most  honourable  memento  of 
prizes  won  at  Olympia,  after  persuading  the  nations  of  the  far  north,  the 
worshippers  of  Apollo,  by  his  words.  In  friendly  feeling  he  requested  for 
the  much-frequented  racing-ground  of  Zeus  a  plant  that  should  afford  a 
shade  for  all  men  in  common  to  enjoy,  and  which  should  be  used  as  a 
crown  for  deeds  of  valour    [Paley's  Translation]. 

It  i3  evident  from  these  and  other  legends  that  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  this  valley  had  been  the  scene  of  local  festivities  and 
gymnastic  contests — had  been  constituted  in  fact  the  common 
"  playing  fields  "  of  the  Peloponnesian  youth.  When  we  at  last 
.reach  the  solid  ground  of  history,  we  meet  first  with  the  name  of 
IphitoSj  King  of  Elis,  who  came  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  the 
Heraklidai,  and  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus  the  legislator. 
Pinding  the  country  torn  by  intestine  feuds,  he  consulted  the  Oracle 
at  Delphoi  for  a  remedy,  and  was  directed  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles 
at  Olympia,  and  renew  the  games.  To  render  the  meeting  of 
the  hostile  tribes  possible,  Iphitos  and  the  Spartan  Lycurgus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Peloponnesian  princes,  proclaimed  about 
884  b.c.  the  exexfipia  (hand-holding),  or  Sacred  Truce,  to  be  ob- 
sei  ved  by  all  as  long  as  the  games  continued  ;  and  they  made  of 
Elis,  what  it  remained  through  succeeding  centuries,  a  holy  in- 
violable land  of  peace  and  Hellenic  brotherhood.  From  this  time 
forward  the  games  were  regularly  held  every  fourth  year 
in  the  first  month  after  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  moon 
was  lull ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  a  hundred  years  later,  in  776, 
that  the  names  of  the  victors  began  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
Olympian  sera  used  in  the  computation  of  time.  Henceforward, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  hundred  years,  in  spite  of  the  ever-  ! 
lasting  feuds  which  devastated  the  rest  of  Greece,  this  wonderful 
festival  brought  together  all  that  was  beautiful  and  magnificent,  \ 
gifted  and  glorious,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  gifted  people  of  the 
world.  As  long  as  Greece  was  free,  only  men  of  Greek  origin  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists;  but  at  last  barbarian  conquerors  forced 
their  way  into  the  sacred  precincts,  and  as.-embled  Greece  was 
humbled  by  the  presence  of  an  Alexander  and  outraged  by  the 


victory  of  a  Nero.  Yet  the  humiliation  was  not  all  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks.  Macedonian  kings  and  Roman  emperors  were 
proud  to  appear  on  the  Eleian  plain,  and  feigned  Hellenic  desceut 
to  excuse  their  intrusion. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period  Olympia  was  being 
adorned  by  the  piety  and  pride  of  visitors  and  competitors  with, 
magnificent  temples  and  beautiful  statues.  Besides  the  great 
temple  of  the  Panhellic  Zeus,  built  by  a  local  architect,  Libo,  early 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  which  contained  the  statue  of  gold  and 
ivory  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias,  we  learn  from  Pausanias  that 
there  was  in  the  Altis  a  probably  still  older  temple  of  Here.  It 
also  contained  Doric  temples  of  Hestia  and  Demeter,  sanc- 
tuaries of  Eileithyia  and  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Ileroa,  of 
Pelops,  "  who,''  says  Pausanias,  "  was  as  much  reverenced  above 
other  heroes  as  Jupiter  above  other  gods,"  and  of  his  wife  Hippo- 
dameia.  The  Altis  was  further  adorned  by  public  halls  and 
colonnades,  and  by  innumerable  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  victors 
in  the  games,  which  were  ranged  along  the  public  ways,  set  up 
in  front  of  temples,  and  interspersed  among  the  sacred  groves.  Of 
Zeus  alone  we  read  of  twenty-seven  statues,  besides  the  bronze 
figures  of  this  god  called  Zanes,  which  were  erected  from  the  fines 
inflicted  on  those  who  violated  the  laws  of  the  games.  There  were 
also  statues  of  Athene,  Demeter,  Poseidon,  Hestia,  Artemis, 
Hermes,  Dionysos,  Amphitrite,  Asklepios,  Hygieia,  Herakles,  and 
Nike.  The  victors,  too,  during  nine  hundred  years  made  use 
of  their  privilege  of  erecting  statues  of  themselves  in  honour  of 
their  victories.  Pliny,  who  writes  after  Olympia  had  been  plun- 
dered by  Sulla  and  others,  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  still 
three  thousand  statues  in  Olympia;  and  Pausanias,  who  tills  two 
books  of  his  work  with  a  description  of  its  glories,  describes  two 
hundred  and  thirty  selected  works  of  plastic  art. 

The  external  splendour  of  the  Olympic  festival  was  maintained, 
perhaps  increased,  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  but  the  sentiments 
of  religion  and  patriotism,  which  were  its  inner  life  were  stifled 
by  the  corrupting  miasma  of  foreign  despotism.  Olympia  fell  on 
evil  days;  the  very  Roman  governors  and  emperors  who  loved  to 
display  their  magnificence  and  power  in  her  stadion  and  hippo- 
drome did  not  scruple  to  rob  her  of  her  choicest  works  of  art ;  and 
even  the  chryse  ephantine  Zeus  of  Pheidias  was  carried  oil'  to 
Oonstantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  names 
of  the  victors,  once  renowned  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
were  no  longer  thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  ;  and  in  394  a.d.  the 
Olympic  festival  was  abolished  for  ever  by  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  I.  Two  years  afterwards  Alaric  and  his  Goths  occupied  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Pholoe,  and  finished  the  work  of  plunder  and 
devastation  which  Roman  conquerors  had  begun.  They  took  a 
veiy  practical  view  of  the  value  of  metal  works  of  art ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  wonderful  that  scarcely  one  of  the  many  thousand 
bronze  statues  which  adorned  the  Altis  has  come  down  to  us. 

Having  flourished  for  a  thousand  years,  Olympia  now  slumbered 
in  silence  and  oblivion  for  a  still  longer  period,  hiding  her  desola- 
tion under  the  deposits  of  the  Alpheios,  which  at  some  unknown 
period  must  have  burst  its  usual  bounds  and  deluged  the  whole 
plain.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Olympia  until  the  year  1766, 
when  it  was  visited  by  our  countryman,  Richard  Chandler.  In 
Germany  about  the  same  time  the  great  founder  of  archaeology, 
Winckelmann,  was  composing  his  work  on  the  history  of  art,  and 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  excavate  the 
Olympian  stadion  "  with  a  hundred  workmen."  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  Olympia  was  again  visited  by  Eauvel  and 
Pouqueville,  and  by  Dodwell,  Gell,  and  Leake,  who  fixed  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Zeus,  aud  by  Stanhope  in  1 8 1 3,  who  made  the  first 
topographical  plan  of  the  valley.  Of  a  more  serious  character  was 
the  Trench  expedition  of  1829,  after  the  liberation  of  Greece,  the 
members  of  which,  however,  only  stayed  six  weeks.  They  dis- 
covered the  famous  Metopes  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  representing 
Herakles  and  the  Bull,  the  Nymph  on  the  Rock,  &c,  which  form 
some  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 

But  the  glory  of  restoring  the  sacred  Altis  to  the  light  of  day 
was  reserved  for  the  new  German  Empire.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  Professor  Curtius,  then  a  young  man,  took  up  the  idea  of 
Winckelmann,  and  in  a  lecture  at  Berlin  gave  eloquent  expression 
to  his  ardent  desire  to  excavate  the  plain  of  the  Alpheios. 
"  When,"  he  asks,  "  will  its  lap  be  once  more  opened  to 
bring  to  light  the  works  of  the  ancients  ?  That  which 
lies  buried  in  the  dark  depths  is  life  of  our  life."  His  highest 
aspirations  were  fulfilled,  though  late.  In  1874  he  was  himself 
sent  to  Athens  to  arrange  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  Greece, 
empowering  the  Germans,  under  certain  conditions,  to  make 
excavations  for  five  years  in  the  plain  of  Olympia.  His  mission 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  terms  agreed  to  bear  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  purely  scientific  views  of  the  German 
Government.  The  Reichstag,  with  the  general  applause  of  all 
Germany,  voted  the  necessary  means — namely,  7,500/.  per  annum, 
for  five  years.  A  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  Professors 
Curtius  and  Adler,  and  Legations-Rath  Dr.  Busch,  was  appointed, 
and  the  practical  superintendence  of  the  works  on  the  spot  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Adolph  Butticher  aud  Dr.  Hirschl'eld,  who  were 
superseded,  before  the  visit  of  the  present  writer,  by  the  learned 
archaeologists  Prolessors  Treu  and  Furtwangler,  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  Borruiann,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Diirpleld,  the  eugineer. 
Operations  were  commenced  in  October  1S75  ;  aud,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
was  made  the  starting-point.  From  this  centre  trenches 
were  dug  radiating  in  seven  dili'erent  directions — to  the  south, 
west,     south-west,    north-west,    aud    north,    one    of  the 
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first  objects  being  to  find  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Altis. 
This  sacred  inclosure  formed  an  irregular  oblong  of  not  more 
than  400  by  200  yards  in  the  Olympian  plain,  the  longest 
sides  of  -which  were  under  the  hill  of  Krouion  on  the  north, 
and  towards  the  bank  of  the  Alpheios  on  the  south.  The  Altis, 
which  Pausanias  says  is  Elean  for  "tXa-os,  a  grove,  was  the  holy 
rijxevos,  or  sacred  field,  which  Herakles  marked  out  of  yore  and 
dedicated  to  his  father  Zeus. 

Without  any  reference  to  the  dates  at  which  they  were  sever- 
ally laid  bare,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  principal 
results  of  the  excavations,  which  have,  of  course,  been  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  Alti3.  We  shall  speak  first 
of  the  buildings,  the  most  important  of  which  in  every  way  is  the 
Doric  peripteral  temple  of  the  Pauhellenic  Olympian  Zeus.  This 
building  is  only  second  in  size  to  the  Temple  of  Athene  Alea  at 
Tegea,  being  about  200  feet  long  by  90  broad,  and  about  68  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  the  testaceous  limestone  which  the  Greeks 
called  TTopos ;  and  the  pillars,  of  which  there  were  six  at  each 
end  and  thirteen  on  each  side,  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
light  red  cement  to  conceal  the  rather  unsightly  appearance  of  the 
rough  stone.  The  diameter  of  these  pillars  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Parthenon  columns,  being  considerably  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  next  in  size  and  importance  is  the  Heraion,  or  Temple  of 
Here,  which  lies  almost  due  north  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  close  to 
the  north  wall  of  the  Altis.  The  proportions  of  this  building,  which 
is  also  Doric  and  peripteral,  are  probably  unique  in  the  history  of 
architecture;  for  though  only  60  feet  broad,  it  has  a  length  of  150 
feet,  and  has  six  pillars  at  each  end  and  sixteen  on  each  of  its  longer 
sides.  Proceeding  eastward  of  the  Heraion  along  the  north  wall  of 
the  Altis,  we  come  to  the  Exedra  of  the  Herodes  Atticus,  a  large 
building  of  brick,  erected  by  the  generous  orator  at  his  own  cost, 
in  connexion  with  the  aqueduct  by  which  he  had  greatly  increased 
the  salubrity  of  Olympia.  The  Exedra  stood  on  a  terrace  rising 
by  two  steps  above  the  plain,  and  consisted  of  a  large  marble 
reservoir,  at  each  end  of  which  was  a  small  circular  temple  with 
Corinthian  pillars,  one  of  which  contained  the  statue  of*  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  other  of  Faustina.  Behind  the  reservoir,  and  on 
the  upper  step  of  the  terrace,  was  a  semicircular  apse,  round  which 
stood  twenty-one  statues  of  members  of  the  Imperial  House, 
of  Herodes  himself,  aud  his  wife  Appia  Regilla,  and  his 
children. 

Next  to  the  Exedra  on  the  east  come  the  foundations  of  eleven 
"  Treasuries  "  belonging  to  different  States,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  which  recalls  the  widespread  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  games. 
The  peoples  here  represented  are  the  Sikyonians,  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Epidamniaus,  the  Byzantians,  the  Sybarites,  the  Cyreiueans, 
the  Selinuntians,  the  Metapontians,  the  Athenians,  the  Megaren- 
sians,  and  the  Sicilians  of  Gela.  Between  the  second  and  third 
and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  these  Treasuries  run  two  narrow 
paths  leading  to  the  Temples  of  Eileithyia  and  Aphrodite  Urania, 
higher  up  the  hill  Krouion,  the  sites  of  which  are  well  known, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  excavated.  In  front  of  these 
Treasuries,  which  line  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Altis,  stood 
the  Metroon,  or  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  large  build- 
ing, which  it  certainly  is  not.  He  also  says  that  it  was  tilled 
with  statues  of  Roman  governors,  many  of  which  have  been  found. 
In  a  line  with  the  Metroon,  and  in  front  of  tho  Treasuries,  the 
bases  of  the  Zaues,  mentioned  above,  have  been  found.  Still 
further  to  the  East,  along  the  wall  of  the  Altis,  the  excavators 
found  a  tunnel,  65  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  Kpimrr] — the  subterranean  passage  into  the  stadion, 
which  lay  outside  the  Altis.  Parallel  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Altis  ran  another  interior  wall  forming  with  it  a  long  gallery, 
which  began  at  the  Kpvrrrr]  and  occupied  the  whole  Eastern  side 
of  the  sacred  enclosure.  This  was  probably  the  TTm<iXrj,  so  called 
from  the  pictures  which  adorned  it,  which  was  also  known  as 
the  "  Stoa  of  the  Echo,"  from  its  sevenfold  reverberations.  On 
the  western  side  of  this  long  portico  were  forty-six  slender 
Ionic  columns,  and  a  second  row  of  pillars  in  the  middle  of  it 
divided  it  into  two  long  aisles. 

Towards  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Altis,  a  short  distance 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Heraion,  is  the  Philippeion,  a  small 
circular  temple  or  Hereon,  surrounded  by  eighteen  Ionic  pillars, 
and  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof.  The  date  of  this  building  is 
certain,  for  it  was  erected  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  this  centre  of 
Greek  glory,  to  celebrate  the  downfall  of  Greek  liberty  fit  Chaero- 
neia.  It  contained  statues  of  Alexander,  his  mother  Olympias, 
Philip  himself,  and  his  parents  Amyutas  and  Euiydice,  all  executed 
by  the  famous  sculptor  Leochares  in  gold  and  ivory.  To  the  west 
of  the  Heraion,  again,  in  the  corner  where  the  northern  and 
western  walls  of  the  Altis  meet,  is  a  large  complex  mass  of  build- 
ings, supposed  to  include  the  Bouleuterion,  the  Prytaueion,  and  the 
Temple  of  Hestia.  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  is  that  of  the  l'elo- 
pion,  which  was  found,  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  Pausa- 
nias, to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  between  it  and  the  Heraion. 
Parallel  with  the  southern  wall  of  the  Altis  runs  a  broad  street 
which  is  still  bordered  by  bases  of  very  dnierent  sizes,  intended  to 
sustain  statues  aud  other  offerings.  Where  this  street  debouches 
on  the  western  wall  of  the  Altis  lies  the  Gate  of  exit,  on  issuing 
lrom  which  you  come  to  the  interesting  Byzantine  basilica,  which 
is  probably  a  part  of  the  studio  of  Pheidias.  This  scene  of  the 
great  artist's  miraculous  creations  was  held  sacred  hy  the  Eleians, 
who  maintained  a  number  of  permanent  officials  called  Phai- 
druntai  (cleansers),  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 
Due  north  of  the  Byzautian  church  is  the  Gymnasium,  which  is  also 


outside  the  Altis,  and  of  which  the  ground  plan,  as  revealed  by 
the  excavations,  agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Vitruvius. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  remains  of  plastic  art  which  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Olympia.  The  first  great  prize  was  the  Nike 
of  Paionios  of  Mende,  which  was  found  in  December  1875,  about 
twenty-six  yards  to  the  east  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus.  It  was  hailed  with  delight  as  the  first  specimen  of  Greek 
work  of  which  both  the  design  aud  execution  could,  with  absolute 
certainty,  be  traced  to  an  artist  of  the  Pheidian  period.  Pausanias 
says  that  "  those  of  the  Dorian  Messeniaus.  who  once  took  Nau- 
paktos  from  the  Athenians,  offered  the  statue  of  Nike  on  a  pillar." 
This  pillar,  which  is  triangular  and  composed  of  eight  blocks  of 
stone,  has  also  been  discovered,  with  the  inscription  recorded  by 
Pausanias.  The  figure  of  Nike  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  rather 
more  than  six  feet  in  height.  The  Goddess  of  Victory  is  represented 
descending  from  on  high,  and  slightly  bending  forward  towards 
the  ground.  Her  right  foot  just  touches  the  centre  of  one  side  of 
the  triangular  base  ;  the  left  leg  is  bare;  and  the  long  flowing  gar- 
ment clings  closely  to  the  right  leg,  and  flutters  behind  her  in  the 
breeze,  as  she  descends  with  easy  graceful  motion  towards  the 
earth. 

One  of  tho  principal  objects  of  the  excavations  about  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  was  the  discovery  of  the  pedimental  groups  and  Metopes,, 
so  fully  described  by  Pausanias.  We  learn  from  him  that  the 
eastern  pediment  was  entrusted  to  Paionios  and  the  western  to- 
Alkameiies.  The  subject  of  the  former  was  the  Chariot  race 
between  Oinomaos  and  Pelops  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Eapithae.  Of  both  these  groups  most  of  the  figures  have  been, 
found,  and  may  be  seen  at  Olympia.  They  agree  in  almost  all 
respects  with  the  very  full  description  given  of  them  by  Pausanias 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  fifth  book.  A  still  more  important 
discovery  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  so-called  "  Atlas 
Metope "  from  the  eastern  facade  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  architectural  sculptures  which 
have  as  yet  been  found  at  Olympia.  In  this  beautiful  high 
relief  Herakles  is  represented  standing  with  his  neck  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  world,  which  he  is  temporarily  sus- 
taining for  the  Titan  Atlas.  Atlas  stands  before  him  with  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  in  his  hand ;  behind  Herakles  stands  a 
maiden,  one  probably  of  the  Hesperides,  who  raises  her  hand 
to  the  burden  which  oppresses  the  hero  as  if  she  desired  to  aid 
him. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  mention  of  the  greatest  prize 
which  fortune  has  bestowed  on  the  skill  and  zeal  of  the  German 
excavators — namely,  the  statue  of  Hermes  carrying  the  infant. 
Dionj-sos,  by  Praxiteles.  "  In  after  times,"  says  Pausanias, 
"  other  statues'"  {i.e.  than  those  made  of  gold  and  ivory)  "  were  de- 
dicated in  the  Heraion  at  Olympia — namely,  a  Hermes  of  marble 
carrying  the  infant  Dionysos,  the  work  of  Praxiteles."  The  god 
is  here  represented  in  a  somewhat  unusual  light.  He  is  not  the 
swift  messenger  of  the  gods  ;  still  less  the  stern  driver  of  the  dusky 
herd  of  hapless  ghosts  "  non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere,"  but  a 
charming  youth,  in  the  very  springtide  of  his  beauty,  attending 
on  a  little  child.  He  is  leaning  his  arm  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a 
posture  which  gives  to  his  form  an  easy  air  of  negligence  and  an 
undulating  grace.  His  whole  demeanour  denotes  perfect  repose, 
and  the  expression  on  his  beautiful  face  as  he  looks  at  his  precious 
nursling  is  ineffably  sweet  and  sunny. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  results  of  the  famous  German  expe- 
dition to  Olympia  ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  great  a  work,  so 
admirably  begun,  may  now  be  interrupted.  There  is  room,  how- 
ever, for  hope  that  the  decision  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be 
reconsidered. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  GENOA. 

A  MONG  the  many  ways  of  escaping  an  English  winter 
few  are  more  likely  to  be  pleasant  than  a  voyage  round 
the  Mediterranean.  Travellers  subject  to  sea-sickness  had  better 
go  to  Italy  by  land  ;  but  those  who  are  by  nature  exempt  from 
suffering  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  whose  sufferings  endure 
but  for  a  day,  may  find  a  steamer  quite  as  much  to  be  enjoyed 
as  a  yacht.  The  thorough-paced  yachtsman,  indeed,  affects 
to  despise  "  teakettles,''  but  the  same  calm  weather  which 
renders  the  passage  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  happy  episode  in  a 
steamer  voj'age  leaves  the  yacht  with  Happing  saiis  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  turning  almost  upside  down  between  great  smooth 
rollers  from  the  Atlantic.  There  is  more  variety,  too,  in  the  com- 
pany 011  board  the  steamer.  If  you  k>>ve  come  provided  with 
books  or  work  to  be  done,  you  are  tolerably  indill'erent  as  to  your 
fellow-travellers;  but  there  are  long  hours  when  it  is  impossible 
to  read  or  write,  and  a  cheerful  acquaintance  on  board  deserves  to 
be  cherished.  Though  it  has  b^en  well  said  that  a  man  need 
never  want  a  subject  to  interest  him  so  long  as  he  has 
himself,  a  sea  voyage  in  uncongenial  society  tests  one's  mental 
resources,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  is  the 
pleasure,  enjoyed  by  so  many  people,  of  being  dull.  Steamers  for 
the  Mediterranean  generally  sail  from  that  "  hamlet  of  Walton  " 
which,  like  Loudon,  the  only  larger  town  in  the  kingdom,  possesses 
the  distinction  of  a  name  almost  certainly  Celtic.  Liverpool  ia 
not  a  "  city  "  yet.  If  the  schemes  for  endowing  a  bishopric  of 
Liverpool  are  ever  carried  out,  the  town,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
receive  the  same  brevet  rank  as  little  St.  Albans.   Not  so  much  a 
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nucleus  for  suburbs  as  London,  it  is  spread,  under  various  jurisdic- 
tions, in  many  different  parishes  and  at  least  two  counties,  round 
that"  lower.pool"  of  the  Mersey  from  which  the  largest  township 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  called.  The  visitor  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  Liverpool  in  clear  weather  reed  not  fear  any  want 
of  sights  to  interest  him.  The  docks,  some  of  which  cover  nearly 
a  score  of  acres  with  one  sheet  of  water ;  the  river  wall,  eight 
miles  in  length ;  the  three  millions  annually  paid  in  customs  ;  the 
seven  millions  of  tons  in  ships  for  foreign  trade,  all  these  parti- 
culars are  written  in  bewildering  profusion  in  the  local  guide- 
books, together  with  the  information  that  a  native  of  Liverpool  is 
called  a  "Dickey  Sam,'' as  a  Londoner  is  called  a  "Cockney." 
But  most  travellers  going  to  Italy  will  desire  to  refresh  their  ar- 
tistic tastes  before  embarking,  and  will  endeavour  to  carry  away  a 
clear  recollection  of  fine  public  buildings  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, lest  Genoa  or  Naples  should  make  them  ashamed.  With  St. 
George's  Hall — a  building  which  does  honour  to  the  name  of  its 
architect  Elmes,  as  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  does  honour 
to  Charles  Wolfe,  since  it  was  his  only  important  work — as 
a  commencement,  Liverpool  has  gone  steadily  forward.  The 
Walker  Gallery,  the  Brown  Library,  the  Picton  Reading  Room, 
the  Mayer  Museum,  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
recall  the  efforts  of  private  citizens  to  follow  the  good  example  set 
by  merchant  princes  in  old  Italian  republics.  The  traveller  who 
goes  from  Liverpool,  say,  to  Genoa,  will  Le  constantly  reminded 
■of  the  parallel,  although,  in  one  particular  at  least,  the  great  Eng- 
lish seaport  falls  lamentably  short.  There  is  not  a  church  in 
Liverpool  worthy  of  the  town.  A  great  cathedral — for  which 
Wren's  original  plans  for  St.  Paul's  lie  ready  to  hand — might  be 
raised  near  the  Walker  Galleries  and  St.  George's  Hall,  and 
would  harmonize  well  with  both.  Meanwhile  we  look  in  vain  for 
anvthing  to  compare  with  St.  Laurence  at  Genoa,  or  with  the 
-glorious  group — church,  baptistery,  campanile,  and  cloister — at 
Pisa. 

The  Italians  are  too  fond  of  talking  as  if  Genoa  were  a  second 
Liverpool.  The  shipping  in  the  whole  crowded  harbour  is  about 
■equal  to  that  in  one  of  the  larger  Liverpool  docks.  Genoa  may 
be  more  correctly  described  as  the  Clarence  Basin  or  Huskisson 
Dock  of  Italy.  The  whole  value  of  imports  and  exports  put  to- 
gether is  not  sixteen  million  sterling  ;  so  that,  great  as  Genoa  is 
among  little  Italian  ports,  some  progress  must  still  be  made  before 
it  becomes  a  serious  rival  to  a  third-rate  English  harbour.  The 
glories  of  Genoa  are  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past  ,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  of  the  future.  Though  its  aspect  has  not  that  freshness 
ar.d  appearance  of  good  repair  which  satisfy  English  eyes  in  Gib- 
raltar and  Valetta,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Ital}r, 
perhaps  in  Europe.  A  marble  quay,  bordered  by  stately  mansions, 
has  a  tumble-down  cottage,  covered  picturesquely  with  creeping 
vinas,  for  its  central  feature.  The  main  approach  from  the  harbour 
to  the  interior  of  the  city  is  through  an  alley  no  wider  than  Pater- 
noster Row,  but  composed  of  houses  as  tall  as  the  new  Law 
Courts.  A  street  of  palaces  worthy  to  set  a  copy  to  Pall  Mall  is 
nevertheless  so  narrow  that  two  carriages  can  hardly  pass  each 
other,  and  is  wholly  unfurnished  with  side-paths  for  foot  passengers. 
The  Exchange,  a  noble  design  by  Alessi,  stands  in  a  dark  little 
court.  It  contains  the  statue  of  a  great  and  successful  statesman 
— one  whose  career,  above  that  of  most  others,  reminds  us  that 
"  treason  doth  never  prosper."  The  statue  of  Cavour,  in  all  the 
vulgarity  of  a  modern  costume,  but  too  faithfully  modelled  by  a 
sculptor  whose  mechanical  skill  largely  exceeded  his  artistic  power, 
sits  in  a  loggia  whose  windows  look  out,  across  the  little  square, 
upon  the  inn  where  another  and  more  noisy,  if  less  successful, 
politician  expired.  The  traveller  from  our  islands  will  hardly 
fail  to  notice  a  tablet  un mentioned  by  the  local  guides,  since 
it  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  O'Connell  on  his  fatal 
journey  towards  Rome.  "  Danieli  Oconello  vindici  illi  juriuin 
civilium  atque  sacrorum  Ilibernise  siub  qui  quum  Romain 
iter  haberet  his  in  asdibus  cessit  e  vita,"  says  the  inscription, 
doing  full  honour  to  a  second-rate  hotel  by  describing  it  as 
"  .Edes."  The  "  Liberator's  "  heart  alone  reached  Rome ;  his  body 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  the  round  tower  at  Glasnevin,  which 
marks  his  grave,  serves  as  a  trysting  place  alike  for  Fenians  and 
Home  Rulers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  guess  how  far  the  modern 
modes  of  agitation  in  Ireland  would  have  pleased  O'Connell ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  two  and  thirty  years  which  have  passed 
since  his  death  at  Genoa,  have  left  his  countrymen  hardly  more 
coutented  than  they  were  in  his  day.  The  concessions  of  a  whole 
generation  of  over-indulgent  legislators  fail  to  satisfy  disciples  who, 
however  closely  in  other  respects  they  may  have  imitated  their 
master,  cannot  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  Irish  imagination  ever 
be  described  as  "  vindices  juriuin  civilium  atque  sacrorum."  There 
is  something  almost  of  irony  in  the  strange  chance  which  as- 
sociates the  memory  of  two  such  men  as  Cavour  and  O'Connell, 
men  all  whose  ideas  of  statecraft,  of  political  and  religious  liberty, 
of  what  was  honourable  and  of  good  report,  differed  so  widely. 

If  O'Connell  would  find  himself  behind  the  times  in  the  Ireland 
of  to-day,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Cavour  would  be  scarcely  less 
•out  of  place  in  the  Italy  that  now  is.  As  the  steamer  enters  the 
harbour  each  passenger  is  solemnly  warned  by  the  steward  to 
make  open  confession  of  such  contraband  articles  as  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  or  a  handful  of  cigars,  since,  when  the  custom-house 
oliicers  come  on  board,  search  will  be  made  throughout  the  ship 
and  the  luggage  examined,  even  if  no  single  traveller  proposes  to 
land  at  Genoa.  The  cost  of  such  absurd  minuteness,  of  such  in- 
quisitorial researches,  must  be  vastly  greater  than  the  small  sum  I 
in  hues  occasionally  levied,  especially  as  such  hues  are  constantly  | 


disputed,  and  almost  always,  after  long  and  expensive  litigation, 
remitted.  The  most  entertaining  stories  are  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject,  and  on  that  of  the  equally  ridiculous  and  equally  futile  postal 
regulations  of  "Italia  Irredenta";  but  the  traveller,  anxious  to 
notice  what  has  been  rather  than  what  is,  puts  them  all  down  to 
a  certain  morbid  or  youthful  craving  for  interference  which  seems 
to  beset  young  nations.  The  money  spent  on  the  annoyance  of 
tourists  would  extinguish  brigandage  if  more  discreetly  applied. 
"  Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place  "  ;  and  the  army  of  custom- 
house oliicers  who  obstruct  your  lauding  in  Italy  might  be  better 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  property  which  they  suffer 
you  to  carry  with  you.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  English 
seaport  from  which  you  have  come,  you  find  Genoa 
crowded  with  useless,  half-drilled  soldiers,  who  cannot  even 
walk  in  step.  You  hear  everywhere  of  towns  depopulated  for 
want  of  drainage,  and  of  fevers  raging  for  want  of  pure  water ; 
and  you  hear  at  the  same  time  of  vast  ironclads  being  built  in 
Spezzia,  and  of  the  casting  of  hundred-ton  guns.  The  price  of  a 
man-of-war  for  which  all  Italy  cannot  provide  a  crew  of  real 
sailors  wTould  drain  Leghorn,  or  bring  clean  water  to  Venice. 

Genoa  is  a  clean  town  for  Italy;  but  the  odours  which  pervade 
even  the  noblest  pal-i  os  go  far  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
the  best  Tandycks  out  of  England.  Vandyck  lived  and  worked 
long  in  Genoa,  and  i hough  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  his  pictures 
have  gone  away,  there  remain  enough  in  various  galleries  to  make 
a  visit  doubly  interesting  to  an  English  lover  of  art.  The 
great  portrait-painter  had  not  yet  attained  his  highest  skill ; 
but  you  see  here  the  prototypes  of  many  a  splendid  picture  of 
the  islanders  among  whom  his  last  years  were  passed.  Ilis 
subject-pictures  are  perhaps  better  here  than  in  England.  In 
the  Red  Palace,  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  the  Duke  of 
Galliera,  we  see  the  pale  horse  which  in  several  later  pic- 
tures bore  the  ill-fated  Charles;  but  as  yet,  while  he  is 
ridden  by  the  Marquis  Briguole,  he  has  not  attained  the 
freedom  and  life  which,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  his  fellow- 
pupil  Snyders,  Vandyck  afterwards  learned  to  give  him.  The 
dark  soft  eyes  of  the  Genoese  ladies,  their  cherry  lips  and  tali 
figures,  still  live  on  the  canvas ;  but  it  is  to  the  portraits  of  chil- 
dren that  the  tourist  turns  with  the  greatest  satislaetion.  Children 
are  happily  cosmopolitan  ;  the  political  and  commercial,  the  social 
and  moral  struggles  which  have  marked  the  features  of  the 
parents  are  invisible  on  their  happy  faces.  Here  is  the  youthful 
Tobit,  with  his  dog  and  his  fish,  in  a  suit  of  blue  velvet  and  fur. 
Here  is  a  little  gentleman  whose  father  has  brought  him  a 
monkey  and  a  parrot  from  the  Indies,  and  whose  mother  has 
endued  him  in  a  brocade  from  Trebizonde.  Here  two  stately 
little  ladies  in  point  lace  and  still'  silk  smile  on  their  freer 
brothers,  whose  play  they  dare  not  join  in  their  fine  gowns.  All 
show  the  painstaking  care  in  grouping  and  the  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion upon  which  Vandyck  improved  when  he  came  to  paint  the 
children  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  gallant  boys  who  were  to  die  at 
Naseby  and  Marston  Moor.  Besides  galleries,  there  are  churches 
to  be  seen  at  Genoa,  but  the  short  winter's  day  begins  to  wane 
before  we  can  tear  ourselves  from  the  pictures.  More  interest- 
ing than  the  cathedral,  because  less  injured  by  the  wcll- 
meant,  if  ill-directed^  efforts  of  restorers,  is  the  little  church 
and  cloister  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  hardly  mentioned  by 
the  books,  but  well  repays  a  visit.  When  we  enter  the 
narrow  square  we  are  at  once  transported  into  the  scenery  of  a 
mediaeval  drama.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  facade  of  the 
church,  all  written  over  with  the  epitaphs  of  the  Dorias.  The 
other  three  sides  are  formed  by  the  black  and  white  striped  walls 
of  lofty  houses,  whose  upper  windows  are  pointed,  and  whose 
string-courses  are  carved  with  heraldic  lions  and  Paschal  Lambs. 
The  lower  windows  are  of  renascence  work ;  and,  as  the  spot  of 
blue  above  your  head  pales  into  the  evening  primrose,  you  observe 
at  one  corner  a  doorway  which  bears  over  the  lintel  a  tablet  re- 
cording in  magniloquent  Latin  the  gift  of  the  house  to  Andrea 
Doria  by  his  grateful  fellow-citizens;  but  within,  a  barber  is 
shaving  a  costermonger. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GYMNASTIC  MASTER. 

riniIIS  is  an  age  of  handbooks  ;  a  general  proposition  which  is 
_L  free  from  the  rashness  of  most  geueral  propositions.  If  .any- 
body wished  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
or  to  appreciate  accurately  the  style  of  Pope,  or  to  know  what 
fashion  Moliere  had  of  writing  plays,  there  was  once  a  time  when 
he  would  set  himself,  with  such  assistance  of  men  and  books 
as  he  could  get,  to  read  Moliere  and  Pope  and  Hegel.  He  now 
pays  half-a-crown — or  less  if  the  discount  system  and  his  habits 
of  payment  will  admit  of  it — and,  having  his  handbook,  is  supposed 
to  know  all  about  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  system  by  any  means 
limited  to  books  and  authors.  Indeed,  to  do  justice  where  justice 
is  due,  the  books  and  authors  have  rather  borrowed  it  from  other 
ingenuous  arts  than  those  of  literature.  Since  Hoyle  made  his 
fortune  as  a  teacher  of  whist  a  century  ago  and  more,  all  sorts  of 
games  and  exercises,  bodily  and  mental,  have  had  their  handbooks, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  handbooks  have  been  bought. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it  difficult  to  collect  statistics 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  this  method  of  instruction. 
But  the  individual  experience  of  most  men  probably  includes 
one  or  two  wholly  1  utile  attempts  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
I  There    are    perhaps    lew    people    who    have    not    at  some 
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time  or  other  bought  a  handbook  and  learnt  by  practice  how 
admirably  a  handbook  can  teach  how  not  to  do  it.  Perhaps  there 
are  not  many  things  in  which  verbal  description,  even  assisted  by 
diagrams,  is  more  powerless  than  in  teaching  the  performance  of 
bodily  exercises.  We  shall  not  assert  that  no  man  ever  taught 
himself  to  waltz,  to  fence,  or  to  hang  by  his  toes  on  a  trapeze,  by 
diligent  and  intelligent  study  of  printed  books.  But  we  should 
very  much  like  to  see  the  performances  of  the  man  who  has  done 
this,  and  we  should  wish  him  a  very  good-tempered  partner,  an 
exceedingly  forbearing  antagonist,  and  a  floor  thickly  covered 
with  the  softest  tan. 

The  latest  manual  of  gymnastic  instruction  bears  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Captain  Crawley,  who  has  fathered  many  such  works  in 
time  past.  The  Captain  is  in  many  respects  of  the  orthodox  type 
of  writers  on  sporting  and  kindred  subjects.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  the  best  critics  that  your  sporting  writer  has  an  altogether 
phenomenal  affection  for  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  for  the  small 
scraps  of  that  classic  language  which  may  be  found  neatly  arranged 
and  translated  at  the  end  of  some  dictionaries.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
observe  that  Captain  Crawley  indulges  in  the  in  medio  tutissimus 
ibis  which  is  dearest  of  all  to  the  sporting  soul.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  extraordinarily  fond  of  verbum  saj).,  which  is 
wont  to  occur  at  the  end  of  his  chapters  as  a  kind  of 
colophon  or  tail-piece.  Another  delight  of  the  sporting  writer 
is  general  information,  which  he  lavishes  with  a  pro- 
digality suggestive  of  vast  learning.  Captain  Crawley  here 
displays  what  has  been  strikingly  called  the  reticence  of  power, 
rather  showing  us  what  he  could  do  if  he  tried  than  putting  forth 
all  his  skill.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  in  a  treatise  on 
gymnastics  we  could  be  delivered  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  very  promptly  make  their  appearance.  That  among  the 
latter  people  the  office  of  gymnastic  teacher  was  considered  "  of 
great  honour  and  distinction  "  is  something  of  a  novelty  to  us  ; 
and  it  is  surely  hard  on  "  the  Teutonic  races  "  to  assert  that  they 
"  derived  their  sports — leaping,  wrestling,  running,  &c,"  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  A  Teutonic  race  must  surely  have  been  a 
feeble  thing  if  it  needed  to  go  to  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  to  learn 
bow  to  run  and  leap.  The  Captain,  however,  soon  quits  archae- 
ology, and  only  returns  to  it  to  inform  us  that  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  were  adepts  in  boxing — a  statement  for  which,  in 
some  reading  in  the  original  histories  of  those  worthies,  we 
can  remember  but  little  authority.  The  Carlovingian  Paladins 
bad  indeed  a  certain  habit  of  le  boxe,  which,  contrary  to  all  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  they  too  often  applied  to  the  "  clear  visages  "  of 
their  wives.  But  the  posture  of  defence  common  with  Lancelot 
and  Percivale  was,  we  think,  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Cribb  and  Mr.  Bendigo  were  wont  to  assume.  These,  how- 
ever, are  merely  the  flowers  of  the  Captain's  book  ;  its  fruits  are 
different.  It  purports  to  contain,  and  really  does  contain,  the 
verbal  description,  assisted  by  numerous  cuts,  of  a  very  large  number 
of  gymnastic  feats  with  bars,  parallel  and  single,  with  the  wooden 
horse,  the  trapeze,  the  rings,  and  the  other  machinery  of  the 
gymnasium.  It  even  contains  a  section  on  calisthenics,  which 
we  have  read  with  some  eagerness.  Calisthenics  had  always 
previously  been  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  use  of  the 
globes,  as  a  kind  of  mystery  of  the  Bona  JDea — to  speak  in  appro- 
priate sporting  style — which  it  was  not  lawful  for  male  beings 
to  penetrate.  It  appears,  however,  from  this  work,  that  cali- 
sthenics are  only  gymnastic  exercises  without  any  apparatus, 
destined  to  produce  graceful  deportment.  Some  of  the  cuts  re- 
present a  deportment  which  we  cannot  think  graceful,  but  this  is 
doubtless  a  matter  of  taste.  The  bulk  of  the  Captain's  book  is 
devoted  to  more  exalted  deeds.  He  is  much  less  parsimonious  of 
appliances  than  some  of  his  brother  handbook  writers.  We  re- 
cently saw  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  of  American  origin,  but, 
we  think,  republished  in  England,  which  unfolded  a  most  ingenious 
scheme  of  apparatus  for  the  development  of  muscle.  The  pupil 
was  to  buy  a  stout  broomstick,  to  cut  sockets  for  it  in  the  door- 
posts of  his  bedroom,  and  there  he  was.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
imagine  the  countenance  of  a  British  landlady  when  she  dis- 
cerned the  use  to  which  an  active  lodger  desirous  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  had  put  her  door-posts.  The  vision 
also  of  a  house  full  of  such  athletic  persons  all  contorting 
themselves  in  a  sort  of  frame  formed  by  the  door-jambs — for 
the  door  would  necessarily  be  open  during  the  process — 
seemed  to  invite  the  meditative  imagination.  But  this  ingenious 
author  was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  really  practical ;  and  his  de- 
scriptions were  not  only  very  minute,  but  were  limited  to  such 
feats  as  au  intelligent  person  with  a  broomstick  and  license  to  cut 
about  his  door  might  actually  perform.  Our  Captain  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  great  deal  more  ambitious.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  with  all  his  ambition,  he  is  a  candid  Captain.  lie  in- 
forms his  readers,  with  a  very  engaging  frankness,  though  with 
some  monotouv,  that  "  it  is  folly  to  suppose  you  can  become  an 
athlete  bv  mere  reading,"  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  think  you  can  learn 
any  mechanical  art  by  mere  reading,''  ifcc.  We  fully  agree  with 
him  ;  but  in  this  case  he  seems  to  be  in  something  of  the  same  di- 
lemma that  the  Caliph  Omar — may  he  be  confounded  for  it — 
invented  for  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  A 
manual  of  gymnastics  alone  is  insuflicient  ;  with  an  instructor 
it  is  superfluous.  What,  then,  is  the  good  of  such  a  manual  ? 
Perhaps  this  question  is  more  strongly  borne  in  upon  us 
when  we  read  the  sections  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
combative  gymnastics — to  wit,  boxing  and  wrestling.  The 
idea  of  pugilism  with  a  manual  is  apparently  self-contradictory, 
unless  the  pugilist  has  three  hands  and  two  pair  of  eyes.  Nor 


is  the  case  of  wrestling  much  better.  "  When  your  antagonist 
advances  his  left  leg  to  hank  you,  the  best  plan,''  we  are  told, 
"  is  to  hipe  him  with  the  right  thigh."  Is  it  not  pleasant 
to  imagine  the  student  demanding  Are  you  going  to  hank  me  ?  and 
running  immediately  to  his  manual  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory 
as  to  the  thigh  with  which  to  hipe  ?  Would  the  hanker  spare 
to  hank  meanwhile  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  real  defence  of  hand- 
books is  that  if  they  do  not  teach  much,  they  may  at  any  rate 
create  a  fancy  for  the  subject.  This  would  explain  the  cunning 
art  of  the  teacher  in  nixing  the  wormwood  of  instruction — here  is 
another  classical  allusion  for  Captain  Crawley — with  the  honey  of 
Greek  and  Roman  archaeology,  the  docile  want  of  originality  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  and  the  pugilistic  habits  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table. 

There  is  one  remark  of  the  Captain's — it  is  another  example  of 
the  frankness  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  so  attractive 
in  him — which  strikes  us  as  about  the  most  valuable  in  the  book. 
He  observes  with  some  emphasis  that,  "  unless  the  learner  has  a 
real  liking  for  the  exercise,  a  natural  aptitude  for  gymnastics, 
springy  feet,  capable  hands,  a  quick  eye,  good  nerve,  a  lithe  body, 
and  a  brain  apt  not  to  be  confused  at  difficulties,  he  had  better 
confine  himself  to  such  simple,  though  excellent,  means  of  exercise 
as  running  and  walking."  This  is  the  remark  of  a  sensible  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  who  is  not 
beset  with  the  delusion  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather. 
Some  rivals  of  the  Captain's  have  been  wont  to  talk  as 
if  gymnastics  were,  or  ought  to  be,  part  of  the  education 
and  daily  life  of  all  men  at  all  ages,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  constitution  or  occupation.  Schoolmasters  and  doctors 
know  what  not  unfrequently  comes  of  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
this  principle.  There  is  of  course  no  doubt  that,  in  almost  any 
case,  elementary  gymnastic  exercises  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
To  the  want  of  them  is  due  the  fact  that  so  many  men  nowadays 
cannot  make  any  unusual  or  special  exertion  of  the  muscles  with- 
out discomfort,  and  sometimes  something  worse.  But  to  be  a 
gymnast  in  Captain  Crawley's  sense  is  nearly  as  hard  as  to  be  a 
Christian  in  Mr.  Browning's.  It  is  certainly  not  every  man  whe- 
lms the  formidable  string  of  qualifications  just  given;  and  if  any 
one  has  them  not  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  ever  succeed  in 
swinging  by  the  back  of  his  neck  on  a  trapeze,  and  decidedly  pre- 
ferable that  he  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  He  may  still, 
without  attaining  this  heroic  virtue,  walk  his  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  a  day  comfortably,  vault  or  jump  any  reason- 
able obstacle  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  perform  any  other 
moderate  athletic  feats  which  are  likely  to  present  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  a  gentleman  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  an  acrobat.  Rowing  will  develop  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
and  arms  as  well  as,  and  far  more  pleasantly  than,  any  other 
exercise ;  and  he  will  doubtless  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
fencing  and  boxing,  learnt,  not  on  the  "  manual  "  principles 
(which  are  also  those  of  M.  Jourdain),  but  by  actual  teaching  and 
practice.  All  these  exercises  correspond  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  natural  movements  and  practices  of  ordinary  life.  The 
trapeze  and  the  flying  rings  correspond  perhaps  with  the  circum- 
stances of  a  certain  kind  of  life,  but  it  is  that  of  a  monkey,  and 
not  that  of  a  man.  It  is  satisfactory,  by  the  way,  to  per- 
ceive that  this  principle  has  now  pretty  thoroughly  made  its 
way  in  one  branch  of  athletics,  or  preparation  for  athletics, 
where  it  used  to  be  signally  violated.  Captain  Crawley's 
remarks  on  training  are  not  many,  but  they  are  sound.  The  old 
miseries  of  training  are  now  pretty  generally  discarded,  and  it  is 
recognized  that  a  man  undergoing  that  process  should  practically 
live  in  no  other  way  than  that  in  which  it  would  be  good  for  men 
to  live  at  all  times.  In  old  days  the  principles  of  the  process  were 
not  unlike  that  which,  as  a  sarcastic  Scotchman  once  remarked, 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  the  feeble  and  luxurious  Southron  to 
withstand  Caledonian  good  cheer.  "  You  eat  too  much  and  you 
don't  drink  enough."  The  same  might  certainly  be  said  of  men  in 
training  in  the  days  when  a  horrified  Oxford  scout  once  discovered 
fourteen  chop  bones  on  the  breakfast  plates  of  three  candidates  for 
Putney,  and  when  liquids  were  measured  out  with  as  much  parsi- 
mony as  if  they  were  poisons.  We  have  changed  all  that,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  is  for  the  better. 


AN  ASCENT  OF  THE  GRAND  PIC  DE  LA  MEIJE. 

AN  expedition  of  no  common  interest  is  recorded  in  the  lately 
published  number  of  that  well-edited  but  somewhat  austere 
publication,  the  Alpine  Journal.  For  some  time  past  three 
energetic  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  seem  to  view  with 
equal  contempt  hackneyed  walks  on  mountains  and  those  absurd 
climbs  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  new  routes,  have 
been  making  a  series  of  ascents  in  Bauphine,  without  the 
aid  of  guides,  trusting  entirely  to  their  own  skill  and  know- 
ledge. Such  ascents,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  have  not  infre- 
quently been  made  before.  So  long  ago  as  1855  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Hudson  and  four  other  English  travellers  made  their 
way  up  Mont  Blanc  by  the  old  St.  Gervais  route  without  guides, 
their  only  paid  assistants  being  porters,  whom  they  dismissed  at 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Goute.  Since  that  time  other  bold 
climbers  who  were  willing  to  dispense  with  the  valuable  but  expen- 
sive aid  of  guides  have  appeared,  and  not  very  long  ago  a  striking 
feat  was  performed  by  some  amateurs  of  this  order,  who  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn.    Even  this  exploit  has  now,  how- 
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ever,  been  surpassed  by  Messrs.  0.  and  L.  Pilkington  and  Mr.  F. 
Gardiner,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  referred.  After  making 
without  guides  a  series  of  arduous  ascents,  including  that  of  the 
formidable  Pic  des  Ecrins,  these  travellers  crowned  their 
achievements  last  summer  by  ascending  the  Grand  Pic 
de  la  Meije,  thought  by  many  the  most  difficult  peak  in 
the  Alps,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  yet  unasceuded  Aiguille 
du  Geant.  It  may  not  impossibly  astonish  some  readers  to  hear 
the  Dauphine  mountain  spoken  of  as  more  trying  than  the  Matter- 
horn,  inasmuch  as  that  mountain  is  very  commonly  thought  to  be 
more  severe  than  any  other.  The  opinion  is  not  altogether  incor- 
rect, for  probably,  if  the  southern  side  of  the  Matterhorn  had  not  been 
made  comparatively  easy  by  the  ropes  which  are  fixed  at  the  dif- 
ficult places,  it  would  be  as  hard  as  the  face  of  the  Grand  Pic  de 
la  Meije,  or  as  any  other  series  of  crags  that  can  be  scaled  by  man. 
It  was,  however,  by  the  less  arduous  northern  side,  on  the  only 
bad  part  of  which  a  chain  has  been  placed,  that  the  amateurs  just 
mentioned  ascended,  and  their  expedition,  tine  as  it  was,  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  made  on  the  French  peak.  To  the 
character  of  the  latter  mountain,  indeed,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Matterhorn  himself  has  borne  witness.  "  One  can  scarcely  speak 
in  exaggerated  terms/'  says  Mr.  Whymper,  "  of  its  jagged  ridges, 
torrential  glaciers,  and  tremendous  precipices."  Other  travellers 
of  great  Alpine  experience  have  been  equally  struck  by  this 
singular  peak,  the  ascent  of  which  without  guides  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  exploit  that  has  yet  been  achieved  by  amateurs  in 
the  Alps. 

We  have  said  the  ascent,  but  we  should  more  properly 
have  said  the  descent,  for  though  the  climb  to  the  top  was 
in  parts  very  difficult,  it  was  neither  so  trying  nor  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  return  thence ;  and  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  tra- 
vellers had  not  been  men  of  steady  nerve  and  great  skill,  their 
chance  of  getting  safe  back  to  the  valley  would  have  been  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  arriving  punctually  by  a  London  and  South- 
western train.  Before,  however,  speaking  of  the  incidents  of  their 
expedition,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  show  how  serious  an  undertaking  its  ascent  has 
been  thought  by  those  most  qualified  to  judge.  The  Meije  is  a 
very  precipitous  ridge,  running  east  and  west  and  crowned  by  four 
peaks — the  Pave,  the  Pic  Oriental,  the  Pic  Central,  and  the  Grand 
Pic  de  la  Meije — the  two  latter,  which  are  the  loftiest,  being  re- 
spectively 13,026  and  13,081  feet  high.  The  Pic  Central  was 
climbed  as  long  ago  as  1870 ;  but  the  Grand  Pic — a  far  bolder  and 
more  striking  pinnacle — seemed  so  hopeless  that  it  daunted  moun- 
taineers, even  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  the  summits  once  deemed 
inaccessible  had  been  reached.  Some  efforts  to  get  to  it  from 
the  Pic  Central  were  made  ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
attempt  to  ascend  it  by  any  other  route  until  1875,  when  it  was 
tried  from  the  western  arete  and  from  the  south.  A 
series  of  determined  assaults  followed,  but  it  was  not 
till  August  1877  that  all  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain  were 
overcome.  Most  first  ascents  in  the  Alps  have  been  made  by  Eng- 
lishmen ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  member  of  the  French  Alpine 
Club,  M.  Boileau  de  Castelnau,  who  was  victorious.  In  1878  the 
summit  was  attained  by  Mr.  Coolidge,  a  well-known  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  and  also  by  two  French  gentlemen.  A  year  after 
the  latter  ascent  Mr.  Pilkington  and  his  comrades  made  their 
very  remarkable  expedition.  All  these  ascents,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, were  made  by  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  cliffs  of  this  southern  face, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  seemed  hopeless  even  to  the  most  confi- 
dent mountain-climbers,  were  formidable  in  the  extreme;  and  from 
the  account  which  Mr.  Coolidge  has  published  of  his  expedition 
it  seems  that  the  difficulties  were  not  only  very  great,  but  were  in 
one  respect  different  from  those  usually  found  011  mountains,  as  the 
trouble  of  getting  down  wa3  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  getting 
up.  Of  many  mauvais  pas,  the  worst  was  a  very  steep  rock  face 
which  had  to  be  climbed.  The  ascent  of  this,  according  to  Mr. 
Coolidge,  surpassed  in  continuous  difficulty  any  other  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  ;  but  apparently  no  one  part  of  it  was  worse  than 
other  places  he  had  crossed.  The  descent  of  the  cliff's,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  trying  and  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  must  almost  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Coolidge  as 
if  he  was  going  to  attain  a  renown  like  that  of  Peter 
Botte.  He  says: — '■' The  descent  of  this  wall  will  always  re- 
main in  my  mind  as  the  most  arduous  and  terrible  piece 
of  climbing  that  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perform.  When 
I  say  this,  I  am  speaking  deliberately,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
I  am  not  exaggerating  the  impression  it  made  on  me."  Mr. 
Coolidge,  who  is  a  most  experienced  climber,  had  with  him  the 
two  Aimers,  the  elder  of  whom  is,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
best  guide  in  the  Alps.  If,  notwithstanding  his  aid,  coming 
down  the  wall  was  such  serious  work,  bow  appalling  must 
it  have  been  for  unaided  amateurs.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
they  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  realized  more  fully  how 
appalling  one  part  of  their  undertaking  was,  and  had  not  attempted 
an  expedition  in  which  success  would  bring  nothing  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  risk  which  was  necessarily  incurred.  Such  a 
censure  would  be  by  no  means  without  justice ;  but  before  con- 
sidering it  we  should  wish  to  describe  the  achievement  of  the 
three  travellers,  who,  if  foolhardy  in  some  respects,  certainly 
showed  remarkable  steadiness  and  skill. 

The  way  to  the  Grand  Pic  de  la  Meije  lies  first  up  a  great 
buttress  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  some  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  peak  itself.  Mr.  Pilkington  and  his  comrades  climbed 
a  part  of  this  buttress  a  few  days  before  their  ascent,  and  de- 


posited their  spare  ropes  and  some  provisions  at  a  considerable 
height.  Subsequently,  on  July  24th,  they  bivouacked  on  the 
Glacier  des  Etancons,  and  started  at  midnight  for  the 
formidable  ascent,  of  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with  very  difficult 
ascents,  the  first  part  was  by  no  means  trying.  The  buttress  was 
scaled  without  much  trouble  apparently,  and  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  the  travellers  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  rock  wall  which  has  been  spoken  of.  The  only  possible  way 
to  the  summit  is  up  this  wall,  and  then  across  a  huge  patch  of 
snow  called  the  Glacier  Carre,  to  the  east  of  which  the  final  peak 
rises.  Coming  to  the  end,  then,  of  the  easy  part  of  their  work, 
the  travellers  had  to  scale  this  wall,  part  of  which  appears  to  be 
as  nearly  vertical  as  auything  which  human  beings  may  hope  to 
climb  can  be.  They  were  able  at  first  to  proceed  along  a  ledge 
trending  towards  the  west ;  but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped 
by  ice,  and  they  had  to  worm  themselves  up  some  smooth  slabs,  and 
then,  after  scaling  treacherous  rocks,  to  make  their  way  up  what  Mr. 
Pilkington,  with  no  exaggeration  apparently,  calls  a  precipice. 
"  On  removing  the  loose  stones,"  he  says,  "  the  slightest  back- 
handed jerk,  just  enough  to  miss  the  heads  of  the  men  behind, 
sent  them  clear  into  the  air ;  they  never  touched  anything  after 
leaving  the  hand,  and  disappeared  with  an  unpleasant  hum  on  the 
Glacier  des  Etancons,  1,800  feet  below."  Undisimiyed  by  the 
chance — not  inconsiderable,  seemingly — of  disappearing  with  an 
unpleasant  hum  themselves,  the  climbers  struggled  upwards  over 
these  thoughtlessly  arranged  rocks,  and,  after  spending  two  hours 
and  a  half  in  surmounting  the  last  hundred  feet,  found  themselves 
at  the  corner  of  the  Glacier  Carro.  The  passage  over  this  was 
easy ;  but  the  climb  up  the  final  peak  which  followed  it  appears 
to  have  been  decidedly  arduous  iu  parts,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  ice  on  the  mountain.  There  were,  however,  no  obstacles  likely 
to  stop  such  energetic  climbers  as  Mr.  Pilkington  and  his  com- 
rades, and  at  half-past  two  they  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  grand 
Pic  de  la  Meije. 

Mr.  Pilkington  speaks  as  if  they  had  been  very  happy  there, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  they  must  have  been 
haunted  by  a  hideous  doubt.  Climbers  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains  have  often  had  misgivings  as  to  getting  down  again  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  misgivings  must  have  been  very  serious 
indeed.  To  the  chance  of  being  smashed  into  little  bits,  or  of 
starving  quietly  on  the  peak  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
descend  it,  the  travellers  were  doubtless  as  indifferent  as  the 
Frenchman  of  romance  is  to  the  risks  of  a  duel ;  but  the  possibility 
of  a  much  graver  evil  must  have  struck  them.  They  must  have  felt 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  killed,  their  ascent  might  be 
denied  by  calumniators,  and  that,  owing  to  posthumous  detraction, 
they  would  never  be  credited  with  having  reached  the  top  of 
the  Meije.  A  more  terrible  thought  could  not  suggest  itself  to 
the  mind  of  an  Alpine  climber,  and  these  gentlemen  had  therefore 
really  a  strong  incentive  to  avoid  a  smash,  and  they  had 
also  valid  reasons  for  wishing  that  they  might  not  be  frozen  to 
death,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  some  slight  chance,  as  they 
bad  to  sleep  on  the  snow  of  the  Glacier  Carre,  with  no  better 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  a  thin  india-rubber  bag.  They 
were  none  the  worse,  however,  for  their  chilly  night ;  and — not 
being  Arctic  explorers — thought  but  little  of  it.  They  were  off 
as  soon  as  they  got  thawed  in  the  morning,  and  a  short  descent 
led  them  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  which  they  had  ascended  with 
so  much  difficulty.  To  attempt  to  get  down  them  without  the 
aid  of  a  rope  to  hold  on  by  was  apparently  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be 
to  try  to  get  down  a  brick  wall ;  so  a  rope  was  fixed  to  a  jagged  tooth 
of  rock,  and,  holding  on  to  this  and  partly  supported  by  another  rope 
paid  out  from  above,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Pilkington 
descended.  For  Mr.  C.  Pilkington  the  work  was  much  more 
unpleasant,  as  he  had  to  trust  entirely  to  the  fixed  rope,  and  un- 
fortunately the  only  possible  landing  place  was  not  directly  under 
the  place  where  the  rope  was  made  fast,  so  that  the  force  of 
gravity  kept  pulling  Mr.  Pilkington  away  from  the  right  line.  Once 
he  found  himself  "  sitting  on  a  projecting  rock,  with  nothing 
below  it  but  air  for  at  least  a  hundred  feet."  He  succeeded  in 
joining  the  other  two,  at  last,  however,  and  after  some  well- 
earned  rest  at  a  comparatively  comfortable  spot,  the  descent  was 
continued.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  were  not 
inconsiderable,  but  were  small  compared  with  that  which  had  been 
overcome.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  one  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  often  made  when  the  hardest  part  of  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  by  the  state  of  the  snow  on  a  portion  of  the  buttress  ;  but  the 
travellers  got  to  the  glacier  in  good  time  nevertheless,  and  were  so 
little  tired  by  their  efforts  that  they  were  able,  instead  of  sleeping 
at  their  bivouac,  to  walk  down  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Berarde. 
Whether,  after  taking  their  ease  at  Rodier's  inn  there,  they  issued 
forth  to  struggle  with  more  precipices  and  aretes,  or  whether, 
content  with  their  very  remarkable  achievement,  they  went  home, 
their  history  does  not  state. 

That  their  exploit  is  more  striking  than  anything  else  as  yet 
done  in  the  Alps  by  amateurs  is  indisputable ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  surpassed,  unless  some  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club  should  succeed  iu  getting  up  the  Aiguille  du 
Geant  without  guides,  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  seem  likely. 
No  one  can  read  Mr.  Pilkington's  quietly  written  account  without 
admiring  the  singular  skill  and  steady  nerve  which  the  travellers 
showed  in  carrying  out  their  arduous  undertaking.  Of  course, 
however,  the  question  which  has  already  been  suggested  arises 
with  regard  to  their  expedition.  Can  it  be  worth  while  for  any 
rational  men  to  put  themselves  in  such  danger  for  the  sake  merely 
of  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain  ?    To  this  question  we  fear  only 
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one  answer  can  be  returned.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained 
that  any  possible  result  which  Mr.  PilMngton  and  his  comrades 
could  achieve  was  proportionate  to  the  risk  they  ran,  and  they 
certainly  seem  to  have  passed  the  line  which  separates  bravery 
from  foolhardiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  most 
people  will  feel  that,  though  such  a  seeking  out  of  danger  must  be 
condemned,  the  condemnation  with  which  it  is  visited  is  not  a 
severe  one.  Englishmen  have  great  tenderness  for  those  errors  which 
come  from  excess  of  pluck  and  energy ;  and,  although  the  doiugs  of 
Alpine  climbers  have  provoked  ridicule  which  has  not  always  been 
undeserved,  and  have  occasionally  provoked  indignant  denuncia- 
tion, some  sympathy  has  generally  been  felt  for  their  love  for  the 
most  bold  and  masculine  form  of  amusement,  and  some  admiration 
for  their  courage  and  enterprise.  While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  men  who  were  willing  to  run  great  risk  and  felt  a  strong 
desire  for  dangerous  adventure  might  have  found  something  better 
to  attempt  than  the  ascent  of  a  series  of  crags  which  had  been 
thrice  scaled  before,  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
courage  and  expertness  which  were  shown  on  the  Grand  Pic  de  la 
Meije.  Mr.  Pilkiugton  and  his  comrades  have  certainly  proved 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  that  amateurs  may  acquire  high 
proficiency  in  mountain  climbing,  great  skill  in  which  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  save  those  who 
have  been  trained  on  hillside  and  glacier  from  their  early  youth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  their  success  may  not  lead  to 
thoughtless  imitation,  and  that  those  who  envy  their  prowess  will 
observe  how  well  they  had  qualified  themselves  for  their  work. 
For  any  but  highly -practised  men  to  attempt  to  follow  their 
footsteps  would  be  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  for  a  six  months' 
pupil  in  a  riding-school  to  attempt  a  steeplechase,  or  for  a  man 
to  try  to  handle  an  East-coast  fishing  smack  on  the  strength  of 
being  acquainted  with  Henley  Reach. 


AN  ITALIAN  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 

SIGNOR  DE  AMICIS,  one  of  the  hest-known  and  most 
popular,  if  not  the  most  solid,  Italian  writers,  whose  very 
readable  and  pleasant  work  on  Morocco  we  noticed  last  week, 
produced  not  long  ago  a  book  which,  with  his  special  authorization, 
Mme.  Colomb  has  translated  into  French  under  the  title  Souvenirs 
de  Paris  et  de  Zondres.  Signor  de  Amicis,  with  all  his 
literary  cleverness  and  tact,  is  apt  to  take  a  superficial  view  of 
the  men  and  manners  of  foreign  climes  with  which  he  makes  his 
countrymen  acquainted,  and  for  the  most  part  what  he  says  about 
Paris  might  have  been  readily  foreseen.  He  felt  himself  bound, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  "  beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted 
Paris,''  to  speak  of  "  le  cceur  ardent  de  Paris,  la  grande  route  des 
triomphes  mondains,  le  grand  theatre  des  ambitions  et  des 
debauches  celelres,"  and  so  on,  by  which  he  means,  somewhat 
oddly,  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  He  bursts  into  exclamations  of 
"  Ah  !  Paris !  Ville  chere  et  maudite !  sirene  ell'rontee  !  "  and 
when  he  has  opened  his  heart  in  this  manner  he  goes  on  to  give 
a  sketch  which  is  not  without  picturesqueness  of  the  latest  Paris 
Exhibition.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  write  at  great  length  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  and  what  he  says  by  way  of  literary  judgment  in 
this  connexion  may  possibly  have  been  new  to  Italian  readers,  but 
would  certainly  seem  commonplace  enough  to  English  people 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  contemporary  French  literature. 
However,  the  somewhat  tedious  account  which  he  gives  of  a 
personal  interview  with  M.  Hugo  is  not  without  a  certain  interest, 
the  culminating  point  of  which  is  found  in  its  exquisitely  naif 
conclusion.  He  has  dwelt  upon  the  tolerably  well-known  fact  that 
M.  Hugo's  surrounders  address  him  as  "  Mon  Maitre,"  or  even  as 
"  Grand  Maitre,"  and  the  awe  which  he  believed  them  to  feel  was 
apparently  communicated  to  his  own  soul.  When  to  his  "  Adieu, 
cher  monsieur,"  M.  Hugo  replied,  "  Non,  pas  d'adieu.  Au  revoir, 
n'est-ce  pas  ?  " — "  Je  sortis  de  la,  emu,  heureux,  avec  un  peu  de 
melancolie,  et  si  bouleverse  que  je  me  heurtai  rudement  contre  un 
fauteuil." 

On  M.  Zola,  to  whom  also  he  paid  a  visit,  Signor  de  Amicis 
makes  some  remarkable  observations.  M.  Zola  is,  he  says,  in  spite 
of  all,  a  moral  writer.  "This  one  can  affirm  with  conviction. 
Emile  Zola  is  one  of  the  most  moral  novelists  of  France,  and  it  is 
indeed  astonishing  that  any  one  can  doubt  this.  .  .  .  His  novels, 
as  he  says  himself,  are  de  la  morale  en  action.  Their  ofl'ensiveness 
reaches  only  the  eyes  and  the  ears.  ...  It  is  a  deep  conviction 
which  guides  him  and  gives  him  his  strength ;  he  believes  that 
a  writer  ought  to  speak  and  describe  that  which  is  real  on  every 
occasion,  at  every  cost,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  its  entirety,  without 
disguise."  One  is  reminded  by  this  of  an  apt  if  unpolished  remark 
of  Voltaire's  on  the  same  subject.  "  In  this  matter  he  too  has  what 
Victor  Hugo  says  Shakspeare  has,  une  sorte  de  parti  pris  gigantesque. 
He  adapts  his  faculties  so  well  to  this  parti  pris  that  il  fin.it 
par  lietreplus  quune  production  plutot  qu'une  creation,'"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  "  His  is  a  talent  which  is  tranquil,  patient, 
methodical,  which  gives  out  no  brilliant  flashes  (vifs  eclairs),  but 
which  throws  an  equable  light  on  all  things  from  all  points  of 
view.  He  is  hold,  but  prudent  in  his  boldness,  self-contained, 
aiming  at  no  great  heights,  and  never  incurring  a  serious  fall, 
advancing  by  slow  degrees  along  a  direct  path  to  a  clearly-seen 
goal." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  astounding  literary  judgment 
delivered ;  and  there  is  no  room  left  for  surprise  on  reading  after- 


wards that  M.  Zola's  study  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  where  he  forgets 
the  world  and  absorbs  himself  in  "les  graves  jouissances  de  la 
recherche  du  vrai."  Possibly  Signor  de  Amicis's  view  of  M.  Zola 
may  have  been  influenced  by  M.  Zola's  parting  speech,  "  Je  suis 
toujours  tres  sensible  aux  poigndes  de  main  amicales  qui  me  vien- 
nent  des  etrangers ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  d'un  etranger  que  me  vient 
la  votre ;  c'est  de  l'ltalie,  ma  premiere  patrie,  on  est  n6  mon  pere." 
One  can  understand  a  graceful  speech  of  this  kind  giving  a  kindly 
turn  to  the  judgment  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ; 
but  it  does  not  account  for  Signor  de  Amicis's  picking  out  for 
laudation  precisely  those  qualities  which  M.  Zola  does  not  possess. 
It  is  the  vif  eclair  which  prevents  even  disgust  from  making  one 
throw  aside  some  of  M.  Zola's  books  after  one  has  read  a  few 
pages.  As  for  M.  Zola's  moral  purpose  and  deliberate  progress  to 
a  definite  goal  in  the  interests  of  morality,  possibly  M.  Zola  and 
Signor  de  Amicis  believe  in  it. 

Signor  de  Amicis's  experiences  of  London  were  less  pleasant,  if 
not  less  interesting,  than  those  which  he  went  through  in  Paris. 
He  arrived  at  his  station  in  the  dark,  and  he  knew  not  a  word  of 
English  ;  but  he  had  provided  himself  with  the  name  and  address 
of  a  certain  hotel,  written  down  on  a  slip  of  paper.  This  he 
showed  to  a  cabman,  who  paid  no  attention  to  it  beyond  making 
him  a  long  speech  iu  English.  Signor  de  Amicis  gave  himself  a 
safe  pleasure  by  calling  the  cabman  an  opprobrious  name  in  French 
or  Italian,  and  went  on  his  way  on  foot  until  he  reached  a  hotel 
where  was  inscribed  On  parte  Francois.  An  ill-tempered  woman, 
who  was  the  landlady,  received  him,  and  called  the  waiter.  It  is, 
we  believe,  not  uncommon  for  landladies  on  the  Continent  to  call 
waiters.  The  waiter,  "  prononcant  chaque  mot  francais  avec  une 
contraction  qui  avait  l'air  d'un  efiort  pour  vomir,"  and  looking 
at  the  traveller  with  that  expression  of  patronage  and  defiance 
which  Signor  de  Amicis  thinks  is  peculiar  to  waiters,  informed  him 
that  he  could  have  a  room,  but  that  it  would  cost  him  five  shillings. 
As  the  writer  said  this,  he  eyed  Signor  de  Amicis  suspiciously 
from  head  to  foot.  Our  author  admits  that  his  appearance  at  this 
moment  was  calculated  to  raise  suspicion.  He  felt  himself,  how- 
ever, seized  with  a  feeling  of  haughtiness  worthy  of  a  millionaire, 
and,  throwing  a  sovereign  on  the  table  with  a  gesture  which  at 
the  moment  he  thought  might  fitly  illustrate  a  line  of  Dante's,  he 
said,  "  Pay  yourself!  "  The  next  morning  a  thing  which  strikes 
Signor  de  Amicis  as  singularly  interesting  befell  him.  He  went  out 
and  looked  at  the  Thames,  and  though  he  was  looking  at  the  Thames 
for  the  first  time,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  book  which  he 
had  lent  to  a  friend,  and  which  had  not  been  returned,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  a  portrait  of  Garrick.  "  Quels  etranges 
tours,"'  he  says,  "  nous  joue  notre  cerveau  !  "  His  brain  did  indeed 
treat  him  inconsiderately.  He  went  out  prepared  to  fall  into  the 
kind  of  meditation  on  the  mighty  river  and  city  which  he  thought 
would  befit  the  occasion,  and  his  brain,  scorning  his  preconceived 
ideas,  would  occupy  itself  with  a  missing  volume  of  Voltaire. 
We  have  seen  how  Signor  de  Amicis  was  impressed  with 
the  "  sirene  effrontee,"  Paris ;  and  we  shall  now  see  that  his 
brain  was  not  always  refractory  during  his  contemplation  of  London. 
"  Who  can  tell,"  he  says,  "  the  myriad  fugitive  impressions 
that  seize  one  who  walks  alone  through  a  city  like  London? 
Admiration  asserts  itself  spasmodically ;  but  between  the  seizures 
one  is  oppressed  with  weariness  of  mind  and  body.  A  dozen  times 
an  hour  one  asks  one's  self,  '  Am  I  amusing  myself  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  Is  this  all  one  gets  by  travelling '{  '  Sometimes  you  are 
seized  with  a  sudden  dread  of  being  attacked  with  sudden  illness 
as  you  walk.  .  .  .  Sometimes  you  feel  a  sudden  and  unreasonable 
gaiety  and  benevolence  ;  at  others,  a  scowling  look,  a  hasty 
answer  from  a  stranger,  change  the  current  of  your  ideas,  and 
make  you  see  everything  in  an  evil  light,"  and  so  on. 

On  one  occasion  Signor  de  Amicis  travelled  in  an  omnibus, 
when  he  was  at  first  somewhat  shocked  at  the  freedom  with  which 
people  going  in  and  out  steadied  themslves  by  resting  on  his 
shoulder.  His  native  good  humour,  however,  prevailed,  and  in- 
duced him  to  even  offer  his  shoulder  for  this  purpose  when  he  had 
once  ascertained  the  meaning  of  what  was  done.  In  this  omnibus 
one  not  unamusing  thing  happened  to  him.  A  young  man  spoke 
to  him  in  English.  He  replied  in  French,  "Jene  comprends  pas." 
The  young  man  either  did  not  hear,  or  thought  it  was  a  joke, 
and  continued  his  speech.  Signor  de  Amicis  shook  his 
head  to  indicate  the  uselessness  of  the  proceeding,  and  it  hap- 
pened, seemingly,  that  the  gesture  fitted  in  with  what  the  young 
man  was  saying,  for  he  talked  faster  and  with  a  more  satisfied 
air  than  before.  When  at  length  he  stopped,  Signor  de  Amicis 
replied  with  a  speech  in  choice  Italian,  of  which  the  young  man 
evidently  understood  not  a  word,  but  to  which  he  not  the  less  re- 
plied again  in  English ;  and  so  this  odd  conversation  went  on 
until  the  young  man  got  out,  when  "  nous  nous  separames  en  nous 
serraut  la  main  comme  deux  personnes  qui  se  seraient  trouvees 
completement  d'accord  sur  toutes  les  questions  du  jour." 

One  can  understand  that  Signor  de  Amicis  was  a  little  confused 
by  the  vastness  of  London  all  the  more  readily  after  reading  his 
account  of  what  he  calls  "  le  plus  joli  dejeuner  cosmopolite 
que  j'eusse  fait  j  usque-la."  Going  over  St.  Raid's,  he  fell  in 
with  five  pleasant  young  men,  one  from  Cologne,  one  from 
Manchester,  one  from  Haarlem,  one  from  Guadalaxara,  and  the 
fifth  from  Lyons.  The  six  of  them  went  to  breakfast  together. 
"Excepte  l'Espagnol  et  un  peu  lTtalien,  les  autres  titaient  des 
Sponges  a  biere  ;  la  table  fut  bientot  couverte  de  verres  vides, 
et  la  conversation  devint  tres  aniinee."   Before  the  eighth  bottle 
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the  affairs  of  Europe  were  amicably  settled,  and  they  began 
to  discuss  distinguished  personages  of  every  nationality.  Then, 
as  they  became  more  familiar,  every  one  began  to  speak  of 
himself.  "  '  Je  suis  negociant — moi  journaliste— moipeintre—  moi, 
j'ai  quelque  Men,'  et  Ton  se  demande  son  ;1ge,  et  Ton  se  dit :  '  Voua 
etes  un  beau  tvpe  allemand,'  et '  vous  etes  un  beau  type  italien,'  et 
chacun  ecouteLi  langue  des  autres :  et  de  temps  en  temps  une  voix 
s  eerie,  '  Mais  on  ne  boit  pas,  ici ! "'  Then  they  all  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  again  at  all  kinds  of  places,  at  all  kinds  of  times ; 
and  then  Signor  de  Amicis  prudently  took  the  air  on  the  deck  of 
a  steamboat  which  we  are  left  to  infer  finally  carried  him  to 
Antwerp. 


SHALL  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

fpiIE  answer  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
-L  Monday  evening  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Fawcett  leads  us  to 
hope  that  before  long  facilities  will  be  aff  orded  to  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  savin»-  classes  for  investment  in  Consols.  Mr.  Fawcett 
asked  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  to  introduce  a  measure  having  that  object  in  view, 
and  the  Chancellor  replied  that  the  matter  is  under  careful  con- 
sideration, but  that,  for  the  present,  he  could  say  no  more.  The 
answer,  it  will  be  seen,  13  so  vague  that  it  commits  Ministers  to 
nothing.  Yet,  when  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  purpose  is  to  find  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion are  aware  that  there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  so.  Still  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that,  in  a  Session  which  has  so  early  witnessed  the  tactics 
of  obstruction  brought  into  play,  there  is  much  chance  of 
carrying  a  measure  that  is  neither  sensational  nor  affords 
promise  of  party  advantage.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  gain  that  the 
question  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  under  serious  consideration. 
Of  the  expediency  of  providing  such  facilities  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  At  present  a  servant,  workman,  or  other  person  of  small 
means  and  thrifty  habits  has  no  perfectly  secure  investment  open 
to  him  which  yields  a  moderately  reasonable  interest.  Such  a 
person  may  join  a  Club,  or  a  Benefit  or  Building  society,  or  he 
may  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank,  but  that  is  really  all.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  joint-stock  Companies  whose  shares  are  of  small 
amount,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  the  classes  of  whom  we 
speak  do  not  put  their  money  to  any  large  extent  in  joint-stock 
enterprise.  Now  working-men's  Clubs  and  Benefit  and  Building 
societies  are  excellent  things  in  their  way,  and  some  of  them  are 
admirably  managed,  but  a  large  number  also  are  of  doubtful  repute. 
Too  frequently  in  the  case  of  Clubs  the  originally  fair  rules  are  so 
changed  as  to  deprive  the  elder  members  of  the  advantages  in  ex- 
pectation of  which  they  had  paid  their  subscriptions  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  And  notoriously  Benefit  and  Building 
societies  are  liable  to  be  defrauded  by  dishonest  secretaries 
and  treasurers.  Even  the  old  Savings  Banks  are  not  safe  against 
fraudulent  trustees.  And  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  though 
the  security  they  offer  is  complete,  allow  no  more  than  2^  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  deposits.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable to  bring  investment  in  Consols  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
humblest.  It  is  true  that  the  Bank  of  England  opposes  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  small  investment ;  but  the  machinery  is  wanting  by 
which  the  poor  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  them. 
A  stockbroker  would  hardly  care  for  the  class  of  clients  we  are  here 
speaking  of ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  lay 
himself  out  for  their  custom,  since  his  commission  would  so  add 
to  the  price  of  the  stock  as  practically  to  render  it  prohibitory.  It 
is  like  the  law  costs  in  buying  a  few  acres  of  land.  What  is 
wanted,  then,  is  a  machinery,  provided  by  Government,  that  shall 
buy  and  sell  Consols  in  very  small  amounts,  either  free  of  charge, 
or  at  so  low  a  rate  as  not  to  be  felt  even  by  the  very  poor. 

As   is   well   known,  the  French  Government  has  provided 
such  a  machinery.  Throughout  the  country  the  Receivers-General 
and  their  deputies  undertake  gratis  to  buy  and  sell  Rentes  in  ever 
so  small  amounts  for  whosoever  wishes  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness through  them.    How  largely  this  machinery  is  resorted  to  is 
shown  by  the  official  statistics  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  Rentes 
through  the  Receivers-General  from  1871  to  1879,  both  inclusive. 
In  the  earliest  of  these  years,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  first  of  the 
great  Indemnity  Loans  was  brought  out,  a  circumstance  which 
lends  special  interest  to  the  period  we  are  dealing  with.     As  was 
to  be  expected,  there  were  few  dealings  in  1871 — the  year  of 
the  capitulation   of  Paris,  the   Communist  insurrection,  and 
general  disorganization.    The  purchases  did  not  quite  amount  to 
6  millions  sterling.    But  immediately  afterwards  they  increased 
largely,  until  in  1874  they  reached  the  maximum,  being  almost 
24  millions  sterling.    Then  they  began  to  decrease  slowly,  the 
amount  last  year  being  somewhat  under  16   millions  sterling. 
For  the  whole  nine  years  the  purchases  exceeded  the  enormous 
sum  of  four  milliards  of  francs ;  in  round  numbers  they  reached 
163  millions  sterling.     The  cause  of  this  increase  and  sub- 
sequent decrease  in   the  buying  will  be  found  in  the  price  of 
Rentes.    The  terrible  disasters  endured  by  France,  the  bitter- 
ness of  party  spirit,  the  uncertainties  of  the  political  future,  the 
vast  new  creation  of  Rentes  in  consequence  of  the  war — all  these 
depressed  prices  very  greatly  for  some  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  peace ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  in  a  rush  of 


country  buyers.  On  the  Bourse  there  was  a  still  greater  rush. 
This  eager  buying,  in  conjunction  with  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
country,  raised  prices,  and  then  the  small  investors  began  to  fall 
away.  But  the  effect  we  are  here  tracing  is  still  more  clearly 
shown  in  the  statistics  of  sales.  In  1 87 1  the  sales  through  the 
Receivers-General  were  under  400,000/. ;  even  in  1 874  they 
scarcely  exceeded  6  millions  sterling ;  but  they  then  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  in  1S78  they  were  over  15  millions  sterling.  We 
thus  see  that  these  small  investors  act  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  their  richer  neighbours,  buying  in  a  cheap  market  and 
selling  in  a  dear  one.  Deducting  the  aggregate  sales  during  the 
nine  years  from  the  aggregate  purchases,  we  get  as  the  excess  of 
the  purchases  96^  millions  sterling.  In  other  words,  the  net  pur- 
chases through  the  Receivers-General  amounted  to  96  .V  millions 
sterling,  or  to  very  nearly  half  the  indemnity  paid  by  France  to 
Germany.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  transactions  here 
recorded  are  in  addition  to  those  on  the  Paris  and  the  Provincial 
Bourses,  and  in  addition  also  to  the  orders  sent  up  direct  to  the 
capital  by  country  bankers  and  other  large  capitalists.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  net  small  investments  in  the  French  Rentes  for 
the  past  nine  years  have  averaged  somewhat  over  ioi  millions 
sterling,  while  the  gross  small  investments  have  averaged  18 
millions  sterling.  We  need  hardly  point  out  how  powerfully  this 
considerable  addition  to  the  demand  for  the  public  funds  of  France 
contributed  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  State.  Without  reckoning 
the  action  of  the  Bourses,  we  have  seen  that  in  nine  short  years 
the  small  investors,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  thought  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  country,  have  in  France  absorbed  nearly  half 
of  the  new  debt  created  to  pay  the  indemnity  to  Germany, 
leaving  little  more  than  an  equal  amount  to  the  classes  which 
here  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  alone  the  investing  and 
speculating  classes.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  but  for  this  vast  ab- 
sorption, the  Five  per  Cents,  would  not  have  been  run  up  to 
1 8  above  par,  in  spite  of  their  liability  to  conversion,  nor  would 
their  present  quotation  be  so  high.  And  of  what  political  im- 
portance this  high  quotation  is,  the  history  of  France  during  these 
nine  years  has  abundantly  illustrated.  Another  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  re-purchase  of  the  great  indemnity  loans  from  foreign 
holders  relieves  France  from  the  obligation  to  remit  the  interest 
abroad.  Had  she  been  unable  to  buy  back  the  stock,  in  addition 
to  the  original  loss  of  the  capital  of  the  indemnity  she  would  every 
year  have  lost  the  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  loan  held  abroad. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  of  the  loans  being  practically  held  in  France, 
the  payment  of  the  interest  is  merely  a  transfer  from  the  whole 
body  ot"  Frenchmen,  under  the  name  of  taxpayers,  to  a  smaller  body 
of  Frenchmen  under  the  name  of  Rentiers.  In  our  own  case,  it  is 
true,  there  is  little  probability  of  any  appreciable  amount  of 
Consols  being  held  abroad.  Still,  even  in  our  own  case  there 
are  abundance  of  reasons  which  make  it  desirable  that  the  home 
demand  shall  be  as  large  as  possible. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  money,  which,  under  the  plan  we 
are  recommending,  would  be  directly  invested  in  Consols,  is 
already  so  invested  in  a  more  roundabout  way.  The  funds  of  the 
Saving  Banks,  for  example,  are  invested  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  in  Terminable  Annuities, 
and  thus  help  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  State  quite  as  effectually  as 
if  the  depositors  in  the  Savings  Banks  had  themselves  bought 
Consols.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  point.  It  as- 
sumes, in  fact,  that  affording  facilities  to  invest  small  sums  in 
the  Public  Funds  would  not  stimulate  thrift,  and  would  not 
attract  any  money  from  more  questionable  employment.  Our  con- 
tention, on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  would  very  greatly  stimulate 
thrift,  would  draw  out  savings  which  are  now  hid  away  in  old 
stockings,  and,  in  short,  would  attract  funds  that  now  never 
reach  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
We  by  no  means  desire  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
Savings  Banks,  or  to  deprive  the  Exchequer  of  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  system  of  Terminable  Annuities.  But  it  is  to  take  a 
very  narrow  view  of  human  nature  to  conceive  that  every  one  is 
satisfied  with  the  existing  means  of  investment.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  as  much  divergence  of  opinion  on  this 
as  on  most  other  matters.  Some  will  no  doubt,  in  any  circum- 
stances, go  on  as  before,  depositing  in  the  Savings  Banks,  others 
will  prefer  the  good  fellowship  of  the  Club,  or  the  prospect  of 
owning  a  house,  while  many  more,  not  suited  now,  or  suited  but 
badly,  will  be  attracted  by  the  unquestionable  security  of  Consols, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  transferred.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  taste  for  saving,  like  most  other  tastes,  grows 
with  use,  and  therefore  that  he  who  would  promote  thrift  should 
provide  for  diversities  of  judgment.  From  a  political  point  of 
view,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  this 
country  rests  very  largely  upon  the  knowledge  of  her  boundless 
wealth,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  she  could  raise  loan  after 
loan  of  enormous  amount.  Roughly,  her  credit  is  measured  in 
the  general  estimation  by  the  price  of  Consols,  and  every  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  demand  for  these  would  confirm  and 
deepen  the  impression  abroad.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  arguments  in  support  of  the  measure  we  are  recom- 
mending. To  all  who  are  open  to  conviction  the  experience  of 
France  is  conclusive  in  its  favour. 
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REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  REMUSAT.* 

OF  the  three  volumes  which  are  to  contain  the  Memoirs  of 
Mine,  ile  Remusat  two  have  been  published,  and  of  these  two 
one  and  a  half  have  been  translated  into  English.  The  translation,  ! 
which  is  the  joint  work  of  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  Lillie,  is 
unusually  well  done,  being  remarkably  free  from  the  stillness  and  | 
the  foreign  air  which  mark  most  translations.  Nor  can  any  one 
doubt  that  these  memoirs  deserved  to  be  translated,  and  to  be  well 
translated,  into  English.  They  are  entertaining ;  they  bear  on  a 
subject  of  permanent  interest — the  character  and  habits  of  Napoleon; 
and  they  are  so  written  as  to  persuade  the  reader  that  the  writer 
is  trying  to  tell  the  truth.  The  maiden  name  of  Mme.  do  Remusat 
was  Claire  do  Vergennes,  and  she  was  born  in  1780.  When  she 
was  scarcely  sixteen  she  married  M.  Augustin  de  Remusat,  who, 
after  her  father  and  grandfather  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  just 
before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  had  become  the  confidential  friend 
and  adviser  of  her  mother.  The  newly-uiarried  couple  lived  in 
great  retirement,  but  soon  after  their  union  formed  an  acquaint-  I 
ance  which  was  destined  to  shape  the  whole  course  of 
their  future  lives.  The  lady  with  whom  they  became 
intimate  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated,  unhappy, 
foolish  Josephine.  After  a  time,  the  young  general  who  made  1 
Josephine's  fortune  in  making  his  own  became  First  Consul ;  and,  i 
as  his  power  grew  greater,  the  First  Consul  thought  he  ought  to  j 
have  something  of  a  Court.  M.  de  Remusat  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  the  Palace  in  1802,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  wife 
became  Lady-iu- Waiting,  a  title  soon  changed  into  that  of  Lady 
of  the  Palace.  They  stayed  on,  getting  grander  and  grander  as 
the  Consulate  passed  into  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor  became 
the  master  of  so  many  kings.  M.  de  Remusat  was  Keeper  of  the 
Wardrobe,  Chamberlain,  and  Supervisor  of  Theatres  ;  and  Mme. 
de  Remusat  had  even  a  larger  share  of  the  gorgeous  finery  of  the 
Court  than  she  desired.  They  saw  the  Court  to  its  very  inside  ; 
and  Mme.  de  Remusat  was  admitted  to  the  most  unreserved  con- 
fidence of  Josephine,  and  subjected  to  the  precarious  familiarity  of 
Bonaparte.  She  and  her  husband  were,  however,  as  she  says,  not 
good  courtiers.  They  did  not  push  enough,  and  others  who 
pushed  more  pushed  them  aside.  Without  being  dismissed,  they 
retired  under  pressure  into  the  background  ;  and  their  original  j 
feelings  of  admiration  and  affection  for  Napoleon  had  so  died 
away  that  the}-  felt  it  to  be  at  once  inevitable  and  palatable  that 
they  themselves  should  be  out  of  favour.  When  Josephine  finally 
accepted  the  divorce  which  had  been  long  hanging  over  her,  Mme. 
de  Remusat  accompanied  her  into  privacy,  and  remained  with  her 
until  Josephine  died  in  1 8 14.  Events  had  prepared  the  husband 
and  wife  to  look  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  not  as  a 
good,  but  as  the  least  bad,  solution  of  the  problems  which 
France  had  to  face ;  and  they  were  so  far  compromised  that  when 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,M.  de  Remusat  was  ordered  to  leave 
Paris,  and  Mme.  de  Remusat  burnt  the  precious  journal  in  which  she 
had  noted  for  years  her  experiences  and  recorded  her  observations. 
Three  years  later  she  attempted  to  restore  from  memory  the  sub-  : 
stance  of  her  memoirs,  and  it  is  the  fruit  of  her  recollections 
which  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years,  given  to  the 
world.  She  died  in  i82i,just  in  time  to  escape  seeing  her  husband 
superseded,  on  account  of  the  too  great  liberality  of  his  opinions, 
in  the  prefecture  which  he  was  then  holding  under  the  Bourbons. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  that  they  only  embody  reminiscences  of  what  Mme.  de  Remusat 
had  seen  and  done  many  years  before,  these  memoirs  are  singularly 
graphic  and  lifelike.  The  writer  could  not  possibly  write  after 
she  knew  the  end  of  Napoleons  history  as  she  had  written  while 
this  history  was  being  worked  out.  Her  presentiments  of  his  fall 
were  not  invented ;  but  presentiments  that  have  been  fulfilled 
naturally  seem  to  have  been  vivid  in  proportion  to  their  accuracy ; 
and  when  the  great  man  was  safely  caged  at  St.  Helena,  it  was 
perhaps  satisfactory  to  Mme.  de  Remusat  to  feel  that  her  dis- 
crimination had  long  before  sufficed  to  show  her  that,  if  he  was  a 
great  man,  he  was  also  a  very  little  one.  The  general  result  of  her 
reminiscences  and  reflections  was  that  in  Napoleon  there  were  two 
men  united.  There  was,  as  she  puts  it,  one  Napoleon  gigantic  rather 
than  great,  prompt  in  conception,  prompt  in  execution,  absorbed 
in  one  dominant  thought,  and  capable  of  abstracting  himself  from 
all  secondary  impressions — a  Napoleon  who,  if  his  aims  had  been 
higher,  might  have  been  the  greatest  man  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  and  who  at  any  rate  was  the  most  extraordinary.  Then 
there  was  the  other  Napoleon,  attendant  on  the  first  like  its  bad 
conscience,  the  prey  of  anxiety,  suspicion,  and  passions,  dis- 
trusting everybody  and  everything,  and  especially  the  creatures 
whom  he  made  his  slaves  and  the  frail  institutions  he  invented. 
It  was  this  second  Napoleon  whom  she  studied  in  the  intimacy  of 
Court  life ;  and  she  found  every  day  some  new  trait  of  character, 
some  petty  act  of  tyranny,  some  instance  of  coarse,  brutal 
vulgarity  which  enabled  her  to  realize  how  insufferable  and 

*  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Remusat,  1802-1808.  Publics  avec  unc  preface 
et  ilcs  notes  par  son  petit-tils,  Paul  de  Ke'musat.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
1880. 

Memoirs  of Madame  de  Remusat,  1802-1808.  Published  by  her  Grand- 
son, M.  Paul  ile  Remusat.  Translated  from  the  French  by"  Mrs.  Cashel 
Ilucy  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  2  vols.  Vol.1.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1880. 


odious  Napoleon  could  be  at  his  worst.  Her  first  feelings  had 
been  those  of  unqualified  admiration ;  but  she  was  revolted  by 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and,  when  her  moral 
sympathies  had  once  been  shocked,  she  found  in  the  miseries  of 
her  Court  life  innumerable  opportunities  of  letting  her  hero 
descend  in  her  esteem.  She  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  that  is 
absolutely  new  to  cur  knowledge  of  Napoleon  ;  for  those  acquainted 
with  his  history  were  perfectly  aware  that,  while  he  was  a  man 
of  transcendent  ability,  he  was  also  the  greatest  liar  the  world  ever 
produced,  odiously  tyrannical,  and  repulsively  coarse.  Mme.  de 
Remusat  does  not  give  us  a  new  picture  of  Napoleon,  but  merely 
furnishes  us  with  a  variety  of  new  details  with  which  to  fill  up 
familiar  outlines.  She  carried  her  powers  of  feminine  observation 
into  the  minutest  particulars,  and  any  one  who  cares  to  learn  it 
may  learn  from  her  pages  that  Napoleon  dirtied  everything  he  put 
on,  broke  an  infinity  of  nail  scissors,  and  when  he  played  at  chess 
gained  an  easy  victory  by  laying  down  the  simple  rule  that  he 
might  move  his  pieces  as  he  pleased.  As  a  memoir-writer,  too, 
Mme.  de  Remusat  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  an  age  en- 
tirely free  from  squeamishness,  and  no  sentiments  of  prudery 
deterred  her  from  sketching  with  much  minuteness  of  detail  the 
amours  of  Napoleon,  or  the  indignation  and  final  submission  of 
Josephine.  These  memoirs  are  never  dull,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  relieved  from  the  appearance  of  malice  or  petti- 
ness by  the  unmistakable  wish  of'  the  author  throughout  to 
act  as  rightly  as  she  dared  and  to  think  as  nobly  as  she  could, 
by  her  profound  admiration  for  her  reserved  and  conscientious 
husband,  and  by  her  genuine  love  for  her  country. 

Napoleon  in  conversation  with  Mme.  de  Remusat,  or  in  her 
hearing,  occasionally  referred  to  his  early  life.  The  earliest  re- 
miniscence recorded  is  that  of  a  prediction  made  by  one  cf  his 
uncles  when  he  was  a  child,  that  he  should  govern  the  world, 
because  he  was  au  habitual  liar.  Napoleon  related  the  anecdote 
with  great  complacency,  and  added  "  M.  de  Mettemich  approaches 
to  being  a  statesman — he  lies  very  well.''  In  talking  of  his 
schooldays  he  said  that  he  kept  aloof  from  his  schoolfellows,  and 
that  he  had  chosen  a  little  corner  where  he  would  sit  and  dream  at 
his  ease.  When  his  companions  tried  to  usurp  possession  of  this 
corner,  he  defended  it  with  all  his  might,  as  he  already  knew  by 
instinct  that  his  will  was  to  override  that  of  others,  and  that 
what  pleased  him  was  to  belong  to  him.  When  he  entered  on 
garrison  life  he  took  to  novels,  and  allowed  his  imagination  to 
wander  over  them,  that  he  might  afterwards  measure  his  dreams 
by  the  compass  of  his  reason.  il  I  have  always  liked  analysis,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  and  if  I  were  to  be  seriously  in  love,  1  should 
analyse  my  love  bit  by  bit."  But,  as  Mme.  de  Remusat  contends, 
he  never  was  in  love,  and  was  determined  never  to  let  passion  subju- 
gate him.  He  deputed  Mme.  de  Remusat  to  explain  his  views  to 
Josephine  in  one  of  her  fits  of  jealousy.  "  She  troubles  herself," 
Napoleon  wished  her  to  know,  "  a  great  deal  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. Josephine  is  always  afraid  that  I  shall  fall  seriously 
in  love.  Does  she  not  know  that  I  am  not  made  for  love  ? 
For  what  is  love  ?  A  passion  which  sets  all  the  universe 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  beloved  object.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  of  a  nature  to  give  myself  up  to  any  such 
exclusive  feeling.  What,  then,  do  these  fancies,  into  which 
my  affections  do  not  enter,  matter  to  her  ? "  Of  Josephine 
Napoleon  was  really  fond,  unless  she  annoyed  him  by  reminding 
him  that  she  was  his  wife.  On  the  eve  of  one  of  his  battles  he 
wrote  to  her  in  the  most  tender  strain  : — "  Josephine,  you  wept 
when  I  parted  from  you — you  wept.  At  that  thought  all  my  being 
trembles.  But  be  consoled,  Wiirmser  shall  pay  dearly  for  the  tears 
I  have  seen  you  shed  "  ;  and  next  day  Wiirmser  was  beaten. 
AVhen,  again,  Lucien  had  positively  refused  to  obey  his  brother  in 
the  matter  of  his  marriage,  Napoleon  unbosomed  himself  to 
Josephine.  "  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  "  to  find  in  one's  own  family 
such  stubborn  opposition  to  interests  of  such  magnitude.  Must  I 
rely  on  myself  alone  ?  Well,  I  will  suffice  to  myself ;  and  you, 
Josephine,  you  will  be  my  comfort  always."  His  favourite  theme 
in  discussing  the  past  was  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  would 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  time  when  he  appeared  before  the 
amazed  Orientals  like  a  new  prophet.  He  prized  the  sway  he  ex- 
ercised over  people's  imaginations  more  highly  than  any  other,  for  it 
was  the  most  complete  of  all.  "In  France,"  he  said,  "  one  must 
conquer  every  thing  at  the  point  of  demonstration.  In  Egypt  we  did 
not  require  our  mathematics."  But,  if  he  occasionally  gave  the 
reins  to  his  imagination,  he  aimed,  with  much  success,  at  having- 
no  feelings.  A  great  statesman  or  a  great  king,  he  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  a  completely  eccentric  personage, 
who  stands  almost  alone  on  his  own  side,  with  the  world  on  the 
other.  '■'  The  glass  through  which  he  looks  is  his  own  policy  ; 
his  sole  concern  should  be  that  it  should  neither  magnify  nor 
diminish.''  He  described  himself  as  having  been  much  perturbed 
by  the  character  or  Augustus,  as  drawn  by  Comeille ;  for  Au- 
gustus, who  in  other  respects  was  admirably  politic,  was  stated  to 
have  been  guilty  of  clemency,  and  neither  clemency  nor  cruelty  has 
any  proper  place  in  the  mind  of  a  great  man.  He  was  much  gratified, 
however,  to  find  the  famous  "  Soyons  amis,  Cinna,"  of  Augustus  so 
rendered  by  au  ingenious  actor  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  deep 
and  calculated  perfidy,  and  this  opened  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  who  saw 
that  he  might  still  go  on  admiring  Augustus.  Of  himself  he 
thought  that  he  had  really  risen  to  the  highest  height,  that  of 
standing  outside  morality  altogether.  When,  towards  the  end  of 
his  time,  Talleyrand  suggested  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  wa3 
to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  still 
too  strong  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  cowardly  act,  "  A  cowardly 
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act,"  replied  Bonaparte  ;  "  what  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  Under- 
stand that  I  should  not  fail  to  commit  one  if  it  were  use- 
ful to  me.  In  reality  there  is  nothing  really  noble  or  base  in 
this  world.  Frankly,  I  am  base,  essentially  base.  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  should  feel  no  repugnance  to  commit  what  would  be 
called  by  the  world  a  dishonourable  action."  Nor  was  Napoleon 
under  any  illusion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  world  which  he  so 
regarded  regarded  him.  The  truly  happy  man,  he  acknowledged, 
"  is  he  who  hides  away  from  me  in  the  country,  and  when  I  die 
the  world  will  utter  a  great '  ouf ! ' " 

Mme.  de  Bemusat  was  able  to  call  to  mind  numerous  examples 
of  Napoleon's  absence  of  feeling,  or  of  his  complete  suppression  of 
feeling  if  he  had  any.  He  seemed  as  fond  of  the  little  son  of 
Louis,  whom  he  destined  to  be  his  heir,  as  he  ever  was  of  any  one ; 
but  in  1 807  the  child  died,  and  when  the  news  of  his  nephew's 
death  reached  Berlin,  Bonaparte,  who  was  about  to  appear  in 
public,  was  so  little  affected  that  Talleyrand  said,  "  You  forget 
that  a  death  has  occurred  in  your  family,  and  that  you  ought  to 
look  serious."  "  I  do  not  amuse  myself,"  replied  Bonaparte,  "  by 
thinking  of  dead  people."  A  story  in  the  same  vein  is  told  of  hiin 
and  the  little  King  of  Borne.  Talma  was  paying  the  Emperor 
a  visit  and  the  little  boy  was  brought  in.  The  Emperor  took  the 
child  on  his  knees  and  began  to  slap  him  ;  then  turning  to  Talma, 
he  said,  "  Talma,  tell  me  what  I  am  doing."  Talma  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  "  You  do  not  see  it,"  continued  the  Emperor;  "  I  am 
slapping  a  King."  In  his  endeavours  to  impose  himself  on  the 
world  no  artifices  were  too  small  for  him.  "While  he  was 
First  Consul  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels.  There  was 
a  State  visit  to  the  cathedral.  The  clergy  left  the  altar  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grand  entrance  to  .await  the  arrival  of  the  First 
Consul.  But  the  First  Consul  did  not  appear.  The  clergy  were 
first  astonished,  then  alarmed  ;  but  they  presently  perceived  that 
he  had  stepped  into  the  church  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
which  was  prepared  for  him.  The  fact  was  that,  just  as  he  was 
setting  out,  Bonaparte  had  been  told  that  on  a  similar  occasion 
Charles  V.  had  preferred  to  enter  the  church  by  a  little  side-door 
which  had  thenceforward  been  called  by  his  name,  and  he 
thought  that  an  imitation  of  the  manoeuvre  might  lead  to  the  door 
being  called  that  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Bonaparte.  One  of  his 
favourite  tricks  was  to  disconcert  people  by  pretending  to  forget 
them,  just  as  at  one  time  he  took  immense  pains  to  captivate  his 
soldiers  by  always  managing  to  recollect  them.  He  used  to  go 
round  to  ladies  of  his  Court  and  enjoy  the  amusement  of  throwing 
them  into  confusion  by  asking  them,  "  Pray,  who  are  you  ?  " 
Gentlemen  who  attended  his  receptions  in  a  semi-official  way  were 
exposed  to  similar  interrogations.  Gretry,  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, frequently  attended  the  Sunday  receptions,  and  the 
Emperor  was  always  coming  up  to  him  and  asking  his  name.  One 
day  Gretry,  who  was  tired  of  this  perpetual  question,  answered 
the  Emperor's  rudely  uttered  "  And  you,  who  are  you  ? "  by 
replying,  "  Sire,  I  am  still  Gretry  "  ("  Sire,  toujours  Gretry "). 
Ever  afterwards  the  Emperor  recognized  him  perfectly.  This 
petty  pretension  of  forgetfulness  was  part  of  a  system.  As  Mine, 
de  Bemusat  says,  the  aim  of  Napoleon  was  to  isolate  every  one. 
No  general  or  courtier  or  mistress  was  to  be  more  than 
Napoleon  made  him  or  her,  and  no  two  people  were  to  league 
together.  His  greatest  troubles  came  from  his  own  family, 
and  he  was  distracted  by  the  malice  of  his  relations  and  the 
relations  of  his  wife.  Louis  was  especially  odious  to  him,  and 
Napoleon  once  remarked,  "  His  feigned  virtues  give  me  almost  as 
much  trouble  as  Lucien's  vices."  Mme.  de  Bemusat  was  certainly 
not  imposed  on  by  the  feigned  virtues  of  Louis.  She 
thoroughly  detested  him  for  his  odious  cruelty  to  Hortense, 
whom  she  to  the  end  of  her  life  believed  to  have  been  a 
model_  of  immaculate  virtue.  M.  Paul  de  Bemusat  takes  care  by 
a  judicious  note  that  not  even  the  reputation  of  the  exceptional 
member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  shall  remain  unscathed.  And  of 
all  the  family  Mme.  de  Bemusat  has  drawn  a  series  of 
portraits  which,  if  the  reproduction  of  disagreeable  features  is 
fidelity,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  admirably  faithful.  The  best 
and  certainly  the  most  elaborate  is  the  portrait  of  Josephine  herself. 
Mme.  de  Bemusat  was  a  warm,  but  an  impartial,  friend.  She 
seems  to  have  really  liked  Josephine,  and  as  really  to  have  despised 
her.  She  bears  testimony  to  Josephine's  kindness  of  heart,  even 
temper,  and  forgetfulness  of  injuries ;  but  also  paints  her  as  fickle, 
easy  to  move  and  easy  to  appease,  incapable  of  sustained  attention 
or  serious  reflection.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  overawed  her  ;  she 
criticized  him  only  in  what  concerned  herself  personally,  in 
everything  else  she  respected  what  he  called  the  force  of  his 
destiny.  This  was  not  good  for  her,  for,  as  Mme.  de  Bemusat 
sums  up  her  experience,  "  Napoleon  exerted  an  evil  influence  over 
her,  for  he  inspired  her  with  a  contempt  for  morality,  with  a  large 
share  of  his  own  characteristic  suspicions,  and  he  taught  her  the 
art  of  lying,  which  they  both  practised  with  skill  and  effect." 

Ihe  only  man  who  was  not  overawed  by  Napoleon,  who  dared 
to  judge  and  oppose  him,  and  of  whom  he  was  afraid,  was 
_±  alley  rand.  _  M.  and  Mme.  de  Bemusat  became,  as  time  went  on, 
intimate  with  Talleyrand,  and  the  Memoirs  are  enriched  with 
many  anecdotes  of  Talleyrand,  and  records  of  his  felicitous 
sayings.  One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  Talleyrand 
and  Bonaparte  passed  the  limits  of  a  casual  acquaintance 
was  when  Bonaparte  was  on  the    point    of   setting    out  for 

8JP \  v  Was  lnTTbed>"  said  Talleyrand,  "  and  Bonaparte  came 
and  sat  by  me.  He  told  me  all  the  dreams  of  his  youthful 
imagination,  and  also  of  the  difficultv  in  which  he  was  placed  bv 
the  want  of  money.    Stay,'  I  said  to  him,  'open  my  desk;  you  will 


find  there  a  hundred  thousand  francs  belonging  to  me  ;  repay  me 
when  you  return.'  "  When  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul  he  re- 
paid the  money;  but  he  could  not  believe  that  Talleyrand  could 
have  lent  the  money  without  some  deep  design,  and,  not  being 
able  to  find  the  design  out,  he  frankly  asked  Talleyrand  what  hia 
motive  had  been.  Talleyrand  said  he  had  no  motive  except  the 
wish  to  aid  a  young  man  of  promise.  "  In  that  case,"  said  Bona- 
parte, "and  if  it  was  really  done  without  any  design,  you  acted  the 
part  of  a  dupe."  In  the  same  way,  when  Bonaparte  had  rejected,  as 
above  mentioned,  Talleyrand's  advice  to  restore  Ferdinand,  he 
ended  by  saying : — "  All  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  consider  whether 
your  advice  agrees  with  my  present  policy,  and  to  try  and  find 
out  besides,"  he  added,  with  a  Satanic  smile,  "  whether  you  have 
not  some  private  interest  in  urging  me  to  take  this  step."  Talley- 
rand, and  Talleyrand  alone,  was,  he  thought,  capable  of  out- 
witting him.  If  Talleyrand  managed  Napoleon,  he  let  him  know 
that  he  managed  him.  Napoleon  once  asked  Talleyrand  how  he 
had  so  rapidly  made  his  great  fortune.  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple," said  Talleyrand;  "I  bought  stock  on  the  17th  Brumaire  and 
Isold  it  again  on  the  19th."  This  was  the  adroitness  of  inven- 
tion, but  there  was  a  higher  kind  of  adroitness  in  his  manage- 
ment of  Napoleon  on  another  occasion,  at  the  time  of  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Talleyrand,  after  the  treaty 
had  been  signed,  went  to  see  Napoleon,  and  for  a  whole  hour  re- 
mained transacting  other  business,  and  only  at  the  end  produced  the 
treaty.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  ?  "  Napoleon  asked. 
"  Oh,"  replied  Talleyrand,  "  because  then  you  would  not  have 
listened  to  me  on  any  other  subject.  When  you  are  pleased  you 
are  not  always  pleasant."  One  or  two  specimens  of  Talleyrand's 
peculiar  manner  of  saying  good  things,  as  if  in  the  most 
natural  and  simple  manner,  may  also  be  gathered  from 
these  volumes.  Napoleon  once  said  to  him  of  Berthier, 
"  He  is  so  uninteresting  that  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  care  at 
all  about  him,  and  yet  when  I  think  of  it  I  believe  I  really  have 
some  liking  for  him."  "  If  you  do  care  about  him,"  replied  Talley- 
rand, "  do  you  know  the  reason  why  ?  It  is  because  he  believes 
in  you."  Many  years  after  the  death  of  Pichegru,  just  before 
Moreau's  trial,  Mme.  de  Bemusat  asked  Talleyrand  what  he 
thought  of  this  death.  "I  think,"  Talleyrand  answered,  "that  it 
happened  very  suddenly,  and  in  the  nick  of  time  (bien  subitement 
et  bien  a  point)."  The  reader  is  indebted  to  the  notes  of  M.  Paul 
de  Bemusat  for  recalling  another  saying  of  Talleyrand's  which  has 
the  merit,  if  it  be  a  merit,  of  being  more  epigrammatic.  Talleyrand, 
when  he  quarrelled  with  Napoleon,  was  replaced  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Maret,  afterwards  created  Buke  of  Bassano. 
Talleyrand  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  his  successor,  and  thus 
summed  up  his  opinion  of  him  when  giving  his  recollections  of  the 
period  : — "  I  never  knew  but  one  man  so  stupid  as  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  he  was  M.  Maret."  What  between  the  text  and  the 
notes,  these  volumes  are  eminently  readable,  and  those  who  have  gone 
as  far  as  what  has  now  been  published  will  take  them  will  concur 
in  eagerly  looking  for  the .  completion  of  the  task  which  M.  de 
Bemusat  and  his  very  efficient  translators  have  set  themselves. 


TOflliENS'S  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY.* 

TjnilE  object  Mr.  Torrens  had  in  view  in  writing  this  book  is  not 
-S-  very  apparent.  The  intention  indeed  appears  to  be  that  an 
historic  memoir  of  O'Connell  should  follow  as  a  companion 
volume.  "  None  seemed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Torrens  in  his  preface, 
"  so  characteristically  representative  of  the  two  races  long  alien- 
ated by  evil  laws  as  those  eminent  men  "  —  Wellesley  and 
O'Connell  to  wit — "  whose  likenesses  I  have  sought  to  trace  in 
these  volumes."  From  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  one  of  the 
two  was  an  Englishman  and  the  other  an  Irishman.  As  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  "  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  conceived  than 
that  presented  by  their  dissimilar  ways  of  life,  habits  of  thought, 
and  impressive  powers  of  expression'.  ....  As  they  were  seldom 
in  contact  or  antagonism,  I  have  had  no  temptation  to  resort  to 
antithesis."  That  the  two  men  are  thus  dissimilar  appears  to  Mr. 
Torrens  a  reason  for  coupling  them  together  in  a  book,  from  which 
very  Hibernian  way  of  putting  it  one  might  suppose  that  our 
author  himself  belongs  to  the  "  two  races,"  which  is  his  allusive 
mode  of  naming  the  Irish.  Perhaps  when  he  comes  to  his 
historic  portrait  of  O'Connell  Mr.  Torrens  may  have  some- 
thing new  to  tell  us.  The  present  volume  contains  nothing 
that  was  not  known  before.  The  author  makes  references,  indeed, 
here  and  there  to  original  authorities ;  but  he  does  not  give  the 
source  from  which  he  quotes,  nor  explain  that  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion have  already  appeared  in  various  published  works.  And 
when  Mr.  Torrens  does  give  us  anything  original,  he  is  almost 
always  inaccurate.    Thus,  at  p.  99  we  are  told  that 

Mornington  [on  being  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control — a  sinecure 
office]  found  it  less  irksome  to  study  reports  and  elaborate  minutes,  received 
with  a  broad  joke  and  apparently  never  thought  of  more,  than  intermit- 
tently to  give  perfunctory  attendance;  aud  to  admit  to  himself  that  Ik:  was 
tit  for  nothing  but  a  sinecure,  that  was  harder  (sic)  than  any  amount  of 
work;  and,  when  the  permanent  officials  left  his  table' bare  dav  after  dav 
he  sent  for  books  out  of  the  limited  library  which  then  existed,  and  occa- 
sionally for  copies  of  documents  of  importance  from  the  archives,  and  from 
these  he  set  about  compiling-,  iu  the  twilight  of  information  concerning  the 
East  which  Burke  himself  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  read  by,  a  historical 
epitome  of  events  from  the  times  preceding  the  establishment  of  our  fac- 

*  The  Mttrquess  Wellesley  ;  Architect  i>f  Empire  :  an  Historic  Portrait. 
By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.l\   London  :  Cbatto  and  Windus.  i3So. 
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tories  at  Sunt  and  Cossimbazar.  Why  lie  took  so  much  trouble  about 
it  he  probably  could  hardly  have  told  at  the  time.  But  the  irritable  ennui 
within  him  wanted  relief. 

That  Lord  Mornington  ever  wrote  a  minute  while  at  the 
Board  of  Control,  still  more  that  it  was  received  with  a  broad 
joke,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show ;  and  it  is 
equally  without  proof  that  he  attended  the  office  day  by  day. 
The  notion  that  one  of  the  members  of  a  sinecure  Board 
should  write  minutes  or  give  attendance  day  by  day  is  suf- 
ficiently disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  office  was  a  sinecure, 
for  Lord  Mornington  as  for  all  the  other  members.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  Lord  Morning  ton  found  the  library  too 
small  for  his  purpose,  since  the  epitome  in  question  is  in  fact  made 
from  Orme's  History ;  as  for  its  having  served  as  a  relief  from  ennui, 
it  consists  of  a  few  pages  of  foolscap,  and  might  have  been 
written  in  three  or  four  days.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Torrens  says 
a  little  later  that  "  Mornington  had  by  diligence  in  his  office  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  by  thoughtful  study  of  the  history 
of  our  acquisitions  in  the  East  during  the  fort}'  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Plassey,  qualified  himself  in  a  certain 
degree  for  administrative  trust,"  we  feel  that  he  is  talking  non- 
sense. It  is  impossible  to  be  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  when  there  are  no  duties  to  discharge,  and  even  if 
Lord  Mornington  had  been  thoughtfully  studious,  his  supe- 
riors in  the  Government  would  have  known  and  cared  nothing 
about  it.  He  was  chosen  to  be  Governor-General  of  India, 
not  for  having  made  an  epitome  of  Orme's  History,  but  because 
lie  was  an  Irish  peer  who  had  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  above  all  because  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pitt.  It  is  equally  a  figure  of  speech  to  speak  of  the 
"  huge  East  Indiaman "  which  conveyed  Lord  Mornington  to 
India  ;  the  Indiamen  of  these  days  were  vessels  of  about  twelve 
liundred  tons.  Of  the  Governor-General  after  he  had  landed  in 
India  Mr.  Torrens  says : — "  Three  months  of  unquestioned 
power,  with  nothing  but  the  sense. of  ultimate  responsibility 
afar  oil*,  would  have  beguiled  a  nature  less  ambitious  and  idealizing 
into  giving  way  to  the  intoxication  of  power.  Mornington  never 
grew  bewildered  or  blinded  by  the  dangerous  potion."  This  is  a 
singularly  unhappy  criticism.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  with 
perfect  truth  of  every  other  Governor-General.  Sir  John  Shore, 
.Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Hastings,  Lord  Amherst — 
none  of  these  were  bewildered  or  blinded  by  drinking  of  the 
dangerous  potion  for  several  years,  not  to  say  three  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  generally  been  conceded  of  Lord  Wellesley 
that  the  pride  of  power  was  exhibited  by  him  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  made  a  decided  foible  in  an  otherwise  fine  character. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  of  him  as  being  a  Sultanized  English- 
man. Certainly  no  Governor-General  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  so  much  state.  Again,  speaking  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  cor- 
respondence with  English  friends,  Mr.  Torrens  felicitously  re- 
marks:— 

How  his  susceptible,  eager,  inquisitive  nature  must  have  gorged  (sic) 
such  delicious  packetsful  may  be  gathered  from  replies  like  the  following 
[Letter  to  Lord  Holland]: — "I  request  you  to  accept  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  kind  note  of  April  24th,  and  for  the  Anti-Jacobin,  which 
Las  amused  me  greatly.  .  .  .  Let  me  express  my  gratitude,  my  dear 
Lord,  for  your  kind  attentions  to  Lady  Mornington  and  to  my  children." 

Mr.  Torrens  has  indeed  a  curious  incapacity  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  language.  When  the  Governor-General  goes  down  to 
Madras  to  press  on  preparations  for  the  war  with  Mysore,  "  the 
whole  tone  of  administration  " — in  that  Presidency — "  was 
gradually  changed.  The  coxcombry  of  clerkship  was  snubbed 
into  diligence,  and  fine-gentleman  airs  had  to  give  place  to  civility 
and  regularity  in  office  hours."  To  apply  epithets  which  at  one 
time  might  have  been  applicable  to  the  English  Treasury  or 
Eoreign  Office  to  Madras  office  establishments ;  to  speak  of  old 
Indians  of  the  last  century  as  giving  themselves  fine-gentleman  airs,  is 
of  course  ludicrously  inappropriate,  as  is  the  reference  to  the  supposed 
"  habitual  indifference  of  Anglo-Indian  officials,"  who  are  much 
more  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of  over-earne3tness.  Mr.  Torrens  is 
not  more  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  places  ;  as  when  he  says 
that,  "  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Barrackpore  ...  it 
was  .  .  .  pleasant  [to  the  Governor-General]  to  hear  the 
clank  of  his  orderly's  scabbard  early  and  late  in  the  courtyard 
below,"  and  where  he  speaks  of  the  waste  of  money  on  the 
"  fantastic  domes  "  of  Government  House  at  Calcutta.  We  are  in- 
formed on  unimpeachable  authority  that  the  bungalow  occupied 
by  the  Governor-General  at  Barrackpore  is  a  one-storied  building 
with  nothing  below,  not  even  a  courtyard,  where  a  scabbard  could 
clank ;  while,  if  the  photographs  of  the  viceregal  residence  at  Cal- 
cutta are  to  be  trusted,  it  has  only  one  dome,  and  that  entirely 
remote  from  the  fantastic  in  appearance.  The  account  given  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  established  by  Lord  Wellesley,  shows 
that  Mr.  Torrens  does  not  in  the  least  understand  what  he  is  writ- 
ing about ;  for  he  talks  about  "acolytes  coming  in  readily,  the  young 
cadets  showing  up  well  in  most  of  the  schools."  The  students  of 
the  College  were  young  civil  servants  and  noj  cadets  ;  and  as  to 
their  coming  in  readily,  as  if  there  had  been  any  option,  one 
might  as  well  talk  about  the  prisoners  in  a  gaol  coming  readily 
to  the  treadmill. 

Inaccuracies  of  this  sort  are  of  course  much  more  serious 
when  they  refer  to  larger  matters.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Torrens 
says,  of  the  war  with  Holkar,  that  Lake,  "at  the  head  of 
British  dragoons  and  Sepoy  horse,  literally  hunted  Jeswunt  Rao 
and  his  predatory  host  from  point  to  point  in  the  contested  Boab, 
■until  at  length  he  came  up  at  night  with  them  at  Futtehghur, 


where  they  were  surprised  and  routed  with  great  loss,"  the  use  of  the 
adjective  "  contested  "  gives  an  entirely  wrong  colour  to  the  narra- 
tive. The  possession  of  the  Doab  was  never  contested  by  Holkar  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  word  "  Sepoy,"  we  may  observe, 
invariably  denotes  a  foot  soldier  ;  to  talk  about  "  Sepoy  horse  "  is 
like  talking  about  grenadier  hussars.  Again,  "  the  Raja  of 
Bhurtpore  sided  against  us,  and  after  repeated  assaults  his  citadel 
remained  impregnable.  Delhi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  successfully 
defended."  So  one  might  write,  the  Prussians  were  defeated  at 
Jena ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  picket  of  French  dragoons  was  sur- 
prised by  some  Brunswick  hussars.  The  siege  of  Bhurtpore  cost 
us  the  flower  of  our  army,  more  men  than  all  the  previous  war; 
the  so-called  successful  defence  of  Delhi  was  the  beating  off  of  a 
predatory  band  of  troopers,  who  hung  about  the  place  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  hurried  off.  From  Mr.  Torrens's  way  of 
stating  the  two  cases  no  one  would  guess  the  intrinsic  difference 
between  them. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Lord  Wellesley 's  pro- 
ceedings after  his  return  from  India,  and  his  abortive  attempts  to 
form  a  Ministry,  is  somewhat  clearer,  because  the  subject-matter 
is  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  The  obscurity  to  be  found 
here  is  due  not  to  the  facts,  but  to  the  author's  curious  way  of 
stating  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Torrens  quotes  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  when  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, which  ends  thus  : — 

I  accepted  my  present  office  on  condition  that  it  should  not  prevent  my 
being  employed  in  my  profession  ;  and  considering  that  Lord  Wellesley  had 
determined  to  support  the  new  Government,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
placed  in  difficulties  in  Ireland,  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline  it. 

And  he  remarks  on  it: — "  The  friendship  of  his  old  chief  remained 
unbroken  ;  but  Grenville  could  not  so  easily  forgive,  and  the  old 
class-fellows  walked  no  more  together."  Who  the  old  chief  was 
was,  for  what  person  his  friendship  remained  unbroken,  and  which 
were  the  old  class-fellows  who  no  longer  walked  together,  the 
author  has  successfully  rendered  a  mystery.    Again  : — 

Mr.  VVhitbread  had  actively  supported  Sheridan  for  Westminster  against 
Paull,  and  on  the  hustings  said  that  proceedings  against  Wellesley  need 
not  terminate  though  he  were  left  without  a  seat  in  Parliament.  This  he 
construed  into  a  pledge  that  he  and  his  political  friends  would  undertake 
the  part  of  prosecutors.  In  a  public  letter  on  February  8,  1808,  he  enjoined 
Mr.  Whitbread,  whose  talents  and  whose  integrity  he  honoured,  to  redeem 
the  implied  pledge. 

Notwithstanding  this  way  of  putting  it,  the  reader  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  question  was  of  either  Sheridan  or  Lord  Wellesley 
being  left  without  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  that  Mr.  Whitbread 
addressed  a  letter  to  himself.    Again  : — 

Sidmouth  had  been  Premier,  like  Grenville,  and  for  a  much  longer  time. 
Personally  he  had  many  friends,  and  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  King. 
He  was  willing  to  waive  his  claim  to  priority  in  favour  of  Wellesley,  but 
with  his  old  assailant  Canning  he  repeatedly  refused  to  sit  in  council.  .  .  . 
Then  there  was  Castlereagh,  who  did  not  pretend  to  the  lead,  but  who  had 
a  devoted  following  in  Parliament,  without  whom  he  was  resolved  that  no 
Government  should  go  on. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Torrens  means  us  to  understand  that 
Sidmouth  was  determined  no  Government  should  go  on  without 
Castlereagh,  or  that  Castlereagh  was  determined  no  Government 
should  go  on  without  his  devoted  following.  Again,  "  the 
[Regency]  restrictions  expired  in  February  181 2.  On  the  13th  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  York  proposed  to  Grey  a  union  of  some  of 
his  friends  with  Ministers,  suggesting  thereby  the  omission  of 
Grenville.  Grey  asked  leave  to  confer  with  him."  The  friends  in 
question,  however,  were  not  those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  might 
be  supposed,  and  it  was  not  with  the  Duke,  but  Grenville,  that 
Grey  proposed  to  confer.  We  must  conclude  with  another  curious 
specimen  of  the  author's  criticism  : — "  The  veteran  Lake  had  tot- 
tered home  to  enjoy  the  evening  sunshine  of  sympathy  and 
homage  from  surrounding  friends,  but  without  having  put  by 
enough  to  support  the  advancement  in  the  peerage  which  Wellesley 
insisted  on  as  his  due."  Lord  Lake  was  a  veteran  in  one  sense, 
having  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  although  by  no  means  an  old 
man,  as  generals  go,  being  in  fact  only  a  little  over  sixty  :  but  as 
to  his  being  a  tottering  one,  the  truth  is  that  till  just  before  his 
death  he  was  as  active  and  enduring  as  the  youngest  officer  in 
the  army.  The  notion  that  a  viscount  requires  a  larger  income 
than  a  baron  is  one  in  keeping  with  many  of  the  other  reflec- 
tions in  this  funny  book. 


SENIOR'S  CONVERSATIONS.* 

ripiIE  Journals  now  published  are  the  last  which  Mr.  Senior 
wrote.  Their  style  and  matter  display  his  highest  point 
of  perfection  in  a  branch  of  literature  which  he  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  invented.  Only  long  practice  combined  with  natural  ap- 
titude rendered  it  possible  to  report,  in  good  English  and  with  a 
substantial  accuracy  which  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  long 
conversations  conducted  in  French.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
the  statements  and  opinions  which  Mr.  Senior  has  recorded  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  they  were  all  intended  for  future  pub- 
lication. The  interlocutors  trusted,  with  good  reason,  in  Mr. 
Senior's  discretion  that  they  would  not  be  compromised  with  the 
Government  or  with  contemporaries  whom  they  might  criticize  ; 

*  Conversations  with  Distinguished  Persons  during  the  Second  Empire, 
from  i860  to  1863.  By  the  kite  Nassau  William  Senior.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  M.  C.  Simpson.    2  vols.    Loudon  :  Hurst  &  Blacken.  1S80. 
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but  they  knew  that  they  were  speaking  to  a  more  or  less  remote 
public  audience,  and  that  Mr.  Senior's  long  head  was,  as  Mrs.  Thrale 
said  of  Boswell,  equivalent  to  shorthand.  The  only  doubt  which 
could  arise  as  to  Mr.  Senior's  accuracy  and  fidelity  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  vigour,  the  fulness,  and  the  occasional  brilliancy  of 
the  different  speakers.  It  seems  too  true  that  French  conversation 
twenty  years  ago  was  much  better  than  English  conversation  at 
the  present  day.  The  superiority  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lan- 
guage, because  Mr.  Senior  writes  in  thoroughly  idiomatic  English. 
In  some  instances  he  may  perhaps  have  pruned  away  redundancies 
or  added  force  to  the  original  phrases  ;  but  his  own  style  in  speech 
or  writing  was  rather  solid  and  weighty  than  epigrammatic. 
No  man  was  less  inclined  to  antithesis  or  paradox,  though  he 
never  hesitated  to  avow  opinions  which  might  be  novel,  and 
therefore  unpopular.  The  merits  of  the  French  contributors  to 
his  collection  are  their  own,  and  they  are  also  responsible  for 
an  incidental  defect  which  is  common  to  them  all.  Some  of 
their  number  discharge  with  credit  that  part  of  the  prophetic 
function  which  consists  in  the  enunciation  of  sound  principles 
and  suggestive  warnings ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  a  prophet  is 
so  called  because  he  predicts  future  events,  the  oracles  are  all 
equally  deceptive.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  Mr.  Senior's  Parisian 
friends,  differing  widely  among  themselves,  agreed  in  hatred  and 
professed  contempt  for  Cdui-ci,  as  they  designated  the  Emperor. 
Some  of  them  foretold  his  overthrow  through  the  errors  of  his 
domestic  administration,  and  many  as  the  result  of  his  foreign 
policv ;  but  they  were  all  equally  certain  that  his  power  would 
be  of  short  duration.  A  war  with  Prussia  was  a  contin- 
gency which  was  often  mentioned  as  probable,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  any  distinguished  Frenchman  that  France 
might  possibly  be  defeated.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Senior  was 
assured  that  the  Church,  the  army,  the  middle  class,  and  the  work- 
men were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Empire ;  yet,  seven  years  after 
the  latest  conversation  recorded,  seven  millions  of  Frenchmen, 
forming  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  total  number  of  voters, 
supported  the  Emperor  against  all  the  sections  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. A  ruinously  unsuccessful  war,  which  had  been  in  its  origin 
wholly  unnecessary,  fulfilled  by  an  accident  the  vaticinations  in 
which  it  had  never  been  included  as  one  of  the  probable  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Unfulfilled  prophecies,  though  they 
may  have  been  of  little  use  when  they  were  delivered,  after- 
wards furnish  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  opinion.  As 
in  the  former  instalments  of  the  Journals,  Mrs.  Simpson  has 
edited  the  work  with  judgment  and  ability.  The  note3  in  which 
she  gives  biographical  accounts  of  some  of  the  less  known  person- 
ages of  the  dialogues  are  instructive  and  judiciously  concise.  Mr. 
Senior,  though  he  is  ordinarily  content  to  leave  his  interlocutors  to 
speak,  takes  in  these  volumes  a  less  infrequent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, always  representing,  where  it  was  often  wanted,  the  element 
of  sceptical  good  sense ;  yet  he  seldom  intervenes  except  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  explanations  or  of  recalling  attention  to 
matters  which  had  been  overlooked.  Having  proposed  to  himself 
a  definite  object,  he  adhered  to  his  plan  with  a  self-denying  and 
artistic  consistency.  Few  writers  of  equal  ability  and  accom- 
plishment would  be  content  to  efface  themselves  so  habitually, 
with  the  result  of  preserving  a  dramatic  unity  of  design. 

In  i860  Mr.  Senior  found  that  French  society  almost  unani- 
mously disapproved  of  the  aid  which  Napoleon  III.  had  given  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  General  Ohangarnier  accused  him  of 
having  exhibited  personal  cowardice  at  Magenta  and  Solferino ; 
but  the  real  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  of  the  Duchies,  to  Pied- 
mont. During  i860  Garibaldi  added  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  defeat 
of  Lamoriciere's  Papal  army  at  Oastel  Fidardo  gave  Victor 
Emmanuel  possession  of  the  Legations.  Mr.  Senior's  friends 
frequently  assured  him  that  Garibaldi  would  attack  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Venetia,  and  be  beaten,  with  the 
result  of  compelling  France  once  more  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Italy.  If  Prussia  supported  Austria,  the  French 
Emperor  would  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces ;  and  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine  might  lead  to  war  with 
England,  and  perhaps  to  ulterior  consequences,  which  happily 
never  occurred.  "  If,"  said  M.  de  Corcelles,  "  Garibaldi  is  beaten, 
Louis  Napoleon  uust  rescue  him,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
German  war.  "We  shall  beat  the  Germans  at  first — we  always 
do  so — will  you  permit  us  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  ?  "  The 
same  orthodox  and  intelligen  t  statesman  believed  "  that  the  only 
bond  among  the  Italians  is  war ;  that  peace,  instead  of  a  cement, 
would  become  a  solvent ;  that  left  to  themselves  they  would 
crumble  into  dust."  On  the  opposite  assumption  that  Italy  re- 
mained united  and  monarchical,  M.  de  Corcelles  felt  "  that  not 
merely  Louis  Napoleon,  but,  what  is  more  important,  France, 
would  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  territory.  She 
might  ask  for  it  on  the  south,  on  the  west,  or  to  the  north. 
She  might  take  Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  or  Catalonia,  or 
the  Riviera  and  Genoa."  The  utterly  unscrupulous  doctrines  of 
virtuous  and  constitutional  politicians  furnish  a  kind  of  ex- 
cuse for  the  less  predatory  ambition  of  Napoleon  III.  Some 
weight  must  be  attached  to  the  general  consent  of  well- 
informed  Frenchmen  in  attributing  to  the  Emperor  a  want  of 
definite  theory  and  purpose.  It  was  believed  that  his  enterprise 
in  1859  had  been  in  some  degree  caused  by  his  fear  of  assassi- 
nation after  the  attempt  of  Orsini.  His  unfriendly  critics 
generally  thought  that,  although  he  might  entertain  vague  designs 
of  aggression,  his  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  would  prevent 


him  from  following  any  steady  and  active  policy.  Some  of  them 
maintained  that  he  could  not  afford  to  remain  for  five  years  at 
1  peace  ;  yet  it  was  admitted,  not  only  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  his  success,  but  that  they  heartily  sympathized 
with  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
Emperor,  the  only  person  in  high  position  who  took  a  wise  and 
generous  view  of  the  Italian  question  wa3  Prince  Napoleon,  who 
himself  had  few  friends.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  founda- 
tion for  the  rumour  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Naples.  The  occasional  encouragement  which  the  Emperor 
afforded  to  a  pretender  was  given  to  the  Murat  family.  Mr. 
Senior  was  sometimes  told  that  England  had  designs  on  Sicily, 
and  that  Garibaldi's  expedition  had  been  supported  by  English, 
gold.  He  was  probably  not  believed  when  he  answered  that 
there  was  no  secret  service  money  applicable  to  such  a  purpose, 
and  that  England  wanted  nothing  from  Sicily  except  oranges  and 
sulphur.  He  sums  up  with  quiet  humour  the  attacks  on  England 
with  which  M.  de  Circourt  greeted  him  on  his  next  visit  to  Paris 
in  1S61 : — 

We  were  wicked  for  not  stopping  the  war  with  Austria  ;  we  were  wicked 
for  not  forcing  Louis  Napoleon  to  force  Victor  Emmanuel  to  observe  the 
peace  of  Zurich  ;  we  were  wicked  for  sending  Garibaldi  to  Xaples  ;  we  were 
wicked  for  sending  the  Frencli  fleet  from  Gaeta  ;  we  were  wicked  for  allow- 
ing Prussia  to  attack  Denmark.  In  short,  it  is  in  our  power  to  keep  the 
whole  world  quiet ;  it  is  our  fault  that  it  is  in  an  uproar  ;  and  we  shall  be 
punished  by  seeing  the  French  flag  riving  from  Mayence  to  Antwerp,  the 
Greek  flag  at  Corfu,  and  the  green  flag  in  Dublin.  Our  French  friends 
seemed  to  think  this  all  very  friendly  and  very  wise. 

In  1862  and  1863  the  popularity  of  the  Emperor  had  declined,  and 
politicians  of  the  higher  classes  were  more  than  ever  confident  of 
his  early  overthrow.  The  restrictions  on  freedom  of  debate  had 
been  relaxed ;  and  though  the  Opposition  only  consisted  of  five 
members,  public  criticism  was  soon  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
absolute  power.  Thiers,  who  at  this  time  had  not  returned  to 
public  life,  foretold  with  unusual  prescience  the  effect  of  a  small 
admixture  of  liberty  in  ultimately  destroying  the  fabric  of  despotism. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  aware  of 
the  danger  of  concessions  which  he  nevertheless  made  in  the  hope 
of  prolonging  under  new  conditions  the  existence  of  his  dynasty. 
The  first  Napoleon  had  foreseen  that  his  successor  must  submit 
to  constitutional  restraints  which  he  utterly  repudiated  for  himself. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  the  Second  Empire  began  after  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  to  whom  his  father  was  passion- 
ately devoted.  But  for  the  madness  of  the  German  war,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  he  might  have  bequeathed  to  him  a  con- 
stitutional throne.  The  unemployed  statesmen  who  confided  to 
M.  Thiers  their  ingenious  speculations  on  public  affairs  for  the 
most  part  shared  the  prejudice  against  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
which  had  probably  alienated  from  the  Emperor  the  goodwill  of 
the  traders  and  artisans.  Thiers  was  content  to  stigmatize  as  ob- 
vious folly  the  instalment  of  Free-trade  which  no  other  French 
ruler  has  had  the  sagacity  or  the  courage  to  imitate  or  to  extend. 
The  Mexican  expedition  had  not  at  the  date  of  these  conversations 
reached  its  disastrous  close  ;  but  it  was  justly  regarded  as  a  rash 
and  wanton  expenditure  of  French  resources  for  the  benefit  of  a 
foreign  and  remote  country.  In  1 862  and  1 863  the  cause  of  thr 
Mexican  failure  was  not  foreseen  in  England  or  France,  an 
scarcely  in  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy  was  regarded  as  certain;  and  evL>n 
Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  Minister,  believed  that  the  Union  could 
only  be  re-established  by  the  aid  of  an  imaginary  Southern  par 
which  would  come  forward  in  the  event  of  Northern  success 
Both  Mr.  Senior  and  his  friends  repeatedly  express  their  surpris 
at  the  folly  of  the  Federal  Government  in  offering  reiterated 
affronts  to  England.  It  was  not  unreasonably  inferred  thai 
there  was  an  intention  of  provoking  a  rupture  with  England,  foi 
the  purpose  of  excusing  unavoidable  defeat  in  the  attempt  to 
reconquer  the  South.  At  Lord  Cowley's  Mr.  Senior  once  mpf 
Mr.  Dayton,  and  Mr.  Corbyn,  who  was  a  Confederate.  "  If  you 
had  been  really  neutral,"  said  Dayton,  "and  had  not  raised 
the  rebel  provinces  into  a  nation  by  allowing  them  belligerent 
rights,  we  should  have  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  three  months.' 
"  If  you  had  been  really  neutral,"  said  Corbyn,  "  and  had  not  sup- 
plied the  Federals  with  arms  and  ammunition,  they  would  have 
given  up  in  three  months."  In  this  and  in  other  respects  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  forgotten  memories  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  M.  de  Mout- 
alembert,  Mr.  Senior  told  him  that  English  politics  were 
tranquil,  and  that  no  one  wished  to  disturb  Lord  Palmerston. 
"Does  no  one,"  said  Montalembert,  "  care  for  reform?"  "No 
one,"  was  the  reply,  "except  to  detest  it.''  It  is  doubt; ui 
whether  there  had  been  a  general  change  of  opinion  when,  tin  se 
or  four  years  afterwards,  both  parties  successively  promoted  com- 
prehensive measures  of  reform.  The  predictions  of  1880  will 
probably  in  the  last  years  of  the  century  have  been  not  less  com- 
pletely falsified  by  experience.  Englishmen  are  perhaps  less  con- 
fident in  their  anticipations  than  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  be  more  prescient  of  their  own  future.  Few  of  them 
will  rival  the  lucid  force  and  neatness  of  the  Orleanists  and  Re- 
publicans of  i860.  Many  readers  may  not  unreasonably  prefer  the 
dramatic  or  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Senior's  reported  conversations 
to  their  historical  interest;  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  extracts  <> 
such  length  as  to  represent  the  spirit,  the  finish,  and  the  variety  « 
a  book  which  is  throughout  entertaining  and  instructive. 
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THE  SEAMY  SIDE." 

THE  clever  authors  of  Heady  Money  Mortiboy  and  a  number  of 
subsequent  novels  have  devised  a  singularly  ingenious  com- 
plication of  events  for  the  plot  of  their  latest  novel,  which,  besides 
the  perception  of  character  and  the  lightness  and  humour  of 
writing  that  belong  to  most  of  their  works,  possesses  a  strong 
dramatic  element.  Events,  some  of  which  the  experienced  novel- 
reader  expects,  and  for  some  of  which  he  is  entirely  unprepared, 
are  dovetailed  into  each  other  with  singular  neatness  of  con- 
struction, and  would  fall  naturally  enough  into  such  a  series  of 
tableaux  as  is  common  to  some  kinds  of  French  plays,  or,  with 
judicious  management  and  compression,  might  afford  an  effective 
closing  situation  for  each  act  of  a  play  arranged  in  the  more  usual 
form  of  acts  without  tableaux.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
surprises  of  the  story  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  workings  of  the 
character  of  one  of  its  personages.  The  authors  have  disdained  to 
perplex  the  reader  as  to  the  thing-  upon  which  the  main  action  of 
the  tale  hinges — the  supposed  death  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin,  the 
rich  and  blameless  merchant.  We  know  from  the  first  that,  for 
reasons  which  seem  sufficient  to  him,  he  has  taken  advantage  of 
an  ice  accident  on  the  Serpentine  to  disappear,  leaving  his  un- 
claimed coat  to  create  the  impression  that  the  bursting  water  has 
engulfed  him.  What  we  do  not  know  is  the  fertility  of  resource 
of  his  brother  Stephen,  known  as  "  Black  Hamblin,"  which  up  to 
the  last  moment  seems  likely  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
villanous  designs.  That  he  will  be  thwarted  finally  may  of  course 
be  taken  for  granted  all  through ;  but  the  knowledge  that  this 
must  be  so  scarcely  diminishes  the  interest  with  which  one 
watches  his  doublings. 

The  novel  opens  with  an  annual  gathering  of  the  Hamblin 
family,  at  which  the  principal  characters  are  the  two  brothers 
already  spoken  of,  Alison,  daughter  to  Anthony  Hamblin,  and 
Gilbert  Yorke,  a  young  barrister  in  love  with  Alison.  The  gaiety 
of  the  evening;  is  disturbed  so  far  as  Anthony  is  concerned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  certain  Miss  Rachel  Nethersole,  who  asks  for  a  private 
interview  with  him,  and  who  is  described  by  the  footman  who 
shows  her  in  to  his  companions  as  "  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with  a 
shawl  over  her  arm,  and  a  white  collar  on.  As  for  her  lace,  it's 
like  a  door-scraper."'  To  Mr.  Ilamblin's  courteous  speeohes  when 
he  joins  her  in  his  study  this  woman  replies,  "I  neither  sit,  nor 
break  bread  in  this  house  of  sin.  I  am  here  for  a  purpose.  That 
despatched,  I  go  as  I  came."  Miss  Nethersole  goes  on  to  remind 
Mr.  Hamblin  of  certain  events  which  happened  twenty  years 
before  at  Newbury,  when  two  brothers,  "  out  for  some  sort  of  god- 
less holiday,"  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  maiden  ladies,  with 
one  of  whom  they  both  fell  in  love.  "  The  elder  stated  his  case 
to  me."  "  '  Clumsily,''  said  Anthony,  '  so  that  you  believed  I  was 
making  love  to  you.  When  you  found  out  your  mistake,  you  took 
your ' —  revenge  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  altered  the  word 
— 'your  own  course.'"  Presently,  Miss  Nethersole  goes  on  to  say, 
the  younger  sister  disappeared,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  elder 
saying  she  was  happy  with  her  husband,  giving  her  address,  and 
begging  for  forgiveness.  Miss  Nethersole  replied  by  saying  that 
she  would  never  see  her  again,  but  would  allow  her  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  drawn  for  on  the  1st  of  January. 
"  For  eight  years,"  says  Miss  Nethersole,  "I  continued  to  receive 
the  draft  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  to  honour  it  ":— 

Mr.  Hamblin  started  in  his  chair  and  sat  bolt  upright. 
"  For  how  long  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  For  eight  years.    Ah,  you  know  now  why  I  am  here  !  " 
"  I  know  now  ?  "  he  repeated,  as  if  incredulous. 

"  You  pretend  astonishment  ?  That  is  because  you  have  been  found  out. 
Surely  I  am  but  an  Instrument.  The  judgments  are  slow,  but  they  are 
very  sure." 

Mr.  Hamblin  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  grasped  the  arms  as  if  he  wanted 
physical  as  well  as  moral  support.    "  Eight  years  !  "  he  gasped. 

*'•  You  know  what  it  means.  Come,  Mr.  Hamblin,  have  the  courage  to  tell 
ine  what  that  means." 

"  It  means,"  he  said,  with  white  lips — "  it  means — forgery." 

"  Forgery,"  she  repeated,  with  manifest  enjoyment.  "That  is  exactly 
what  it  means.  I  kept  all  those  drafts,  never  thinking  what  might  happen. 
^Vhcn  the  ninth  first  of  January  came  and  brought  no  draft,  I  knew  that 
my  sister  was  dead.  I  had  the  blinds  down  and  went  into  mourning.  But 
last  week  1  made  a  discovery.  I  found  out  that  my  sister  had  been  dead  six 
years  before  the  last  of  those  drafts  was  sent  me." 

Mr.  Hamblin  was  silent. 

Here  we  have  a  pretty  enough  beginning  of  a  mystery.  Miss 
Nethersole  tells  Anthony  that  he  will  be  arrested  in  two  days' 
time.  "  Think,"  she  says,  "of  what  you  have  before  you;  years 
in  a  convict  prison  ;  years  in  convict  garb,  on  convict's  fare, 
doing  convict's  work.  And  when  you  come  out  again,  not  a  man 
in  all  the  world  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  call  you  friend !  Do 
you  tremble  ?  "  "  He  certainly  did  not.  His  face  was  pained,  but 
not  terrified.  His  look  was  troubled,  but  not  with  fear."  He  re- 
plies to  Miss  Nethersole  that,  if  she  executes  her  threat,  her  deed 
will  recoil  on  her  own  head  ;  and  he  implores  her  to  destroy  the 
forgeries,  in  which  case  he  will  explain  all  to  her.  Now  here  is 
what  may  perhaps  fairly  be  called  a  flaw,  if  a  slight  one,  in  the 
construction  of  the  story.  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
Hamblin's  not  revealing  the  truth  to  Miss  Nethersole  at  once,  in- 
stead of  giving  her  a  night  to  think  over  what  he  has  said,  which 
it  must  be  owned  is  vague  enough,  and  hardly  calculated  to  carry 
conviction  with  it.    However,  novelists  must  no  doubt  be  allowed 
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a  certain  license  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and,  if  what  happens  in 
this  scene  is  improbable,  the  improbability  is  at  least  not  glaring. 
When  Miss  Nethersole,  still  firm  in  her  belief  that  she  is  "  an  In- 
strument "  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  merchant,  goes  away, 
she  leaves  with  Hamblin  a  journal  of  her  sister's,  headed  "  The 
Journal  of  a  Deserted  Wife";  and,  when  the  door  has  closed  upon 
his  odious  visitor,  Anthony  says,  with  a  sigh,  "  Poor  Alison ! 
Poor  child  !    Must  she  then  learn  all  ?  " 

A  certain  proportion  of  readers  will  probably  guess,  at  least 
after  this  interview,  why  it  is  that  Anthony  is  more  pained  than 
terrified  at  Miss  Nethersole's  threats,  and  why  he  makes  this 
remark  concerning  Alison.  But  as  this  happens  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  of  course  only  the  beginning  of 
the  complications,  the  interest  of  which  may  be  said  never  to  flag, 
diversified  as  it  aptly  is  with  exceedingly  lively  sketches  of 
strange  characters  and  scenes. 

One  of  the  best  hit-off  characters  is  a  certain  Mr.  Alderney 
Codd,  a  cousin  of  the  Hamblins,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  hoping 
for  fabulous  wealth,  which  is  sometimes  found  allied  with 
hopeless  impecuniosity,  is  treated  with  singular  freshness.  His 
sole  source  of  income  is  a  lay  fellowship  at  St.  Alphege's,  Cam- 
bridge, which  provides  "  an  annual  income  for  a  man  who,  but  for 
this  provision,  might  have  done  something  useful  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  that  the  moiety  of  the  fellowship  is  retained  by  a  certain 
firm  of  lawyers,  and  distributed  annually  among  a  small  band  of 
once  confiding  persons  who  have  with  one  consent  removed  their 
confidence  from  Mr.  Alderney  Codd.  He  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  who  retains  a  kindly  regard  for  that  dubious  sheep  of 
the  flock,  Stephen."  The  description  which  comes  later  on  of  the 
tavern  which  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  Alderney  and  of  those  like 
unto  him,  of  the  schemes  which  are  discussed,  and  the  talk  which 
goes  on  there,  is  admirable.  The  character  of  Alison,  who  of  course  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  success  of  the  book,  strikes  us  as 
being  very  happily  drawn.  There  is  one  scene  between  her  and 
another  character,  a  certain  J.  Bunter  Baker,  who  is  equally  well 
drawn  in  all  his  native  repulsiveness,  which  is  so  good  that  at  the 
risk  of  making  too  long  an  extract  we  must  quote  it.  This  olfensive 
young  man  is  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  villanous  Stephen, 
and,  having  seen  Alison  once  before  and  been  greatly  astonished 
by  her  beauty  and  charm,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  her. 
On  his  way  he  encourages  himself  "  by  little  exhortations,  such  as 
1  Coin  and  win,  J.  Double  B.  .  .  .  Don't  be  afraid — she  is 
but  a  woman.  All  women  are  alike.  You're  not  so  bad-looking, 
my  boy  ;  you've  got  a  manner  of  your  own  with  them;  you've 
got  the  dibs ;  lots  of  girls  would  give  their  back-hair  to  get  J. 
Double  B.,' ''  and  so  on.  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  however, 
his  courage  fails  him,  and  he  gets  hot  in  the  nose.  He  proposes, 
however,  to  call  again  : — 

"  I  dare  say  [he  says]  you  are  pretty  dull  in  this  great  house  all  by 
yourself.    I  could  cheer  you  up,  perhaps.    Let  me  try,  Miss  Hamblin." 
"  Cheer  her  up  ?  "    She  looked  in  amazement. 

"  I'm  not  a  bad  sort,"  he  continued,  warming  to  his  work.  "  Come  to 
know  me,  I  am  rather  a  good  sort ;  at  least  they  tell  me  so."  He  assumed  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  which  made  her  shudder.  "  I  may  have  my  faults  like 
most  men.  To  begin  with,  I  am  not  come,  like  you,  of  a  great  City 
House.  1  had  my  own  business  to  make,  and  I've  made  it.  The  dibs  are 
all  of  ray  own  piling" — he  thought  this  'might  sound  vulgar — li  and  when 
1  say  '  dibs,'  of  course  I  mean  the  money  ;  because  I  began  as  nothing  but 
a  clerk.  You  wouldn't  think  that,  Miss  Hamblin,  would  you,  to  look  at  me 
now  ?  However,  here  I  am — just  as  you  see  me.  I've  got  a  big  business 
in  tea  ;  really  a  big  business.  There's  my  cab  at  the  door  for  you  to  see 
the  kind  of  hack  I  can  afford — cheap  at  a  hundred  ;  and  I'm  quite  a  young 
man  still,  Miss  Hamblin,  and  perhaps  not  so  bad-looking  as  some — eh  ? 
Handsome  Jack  I  have  been  called.  We  should  run  well  together ;  and  the 
long  and  the  short  is  that,  if  you  will  let  me  pay  my  attentions  to  you,  I  am 
ready,  money  or  no  money." 

Alison  burst  out  laughing.  She  was  so  happy  in  her  mind  that  she  was 
amused  rather  than  offended.  The  man's  vulgarity,  his  impudence,  his 
mock  humility,  his  personal  conceit,  his  intense  belief  in  himself,  amused 
her.  She  clapped  her  hands  together  as  delighted  as  any  school-girl  at  a 
joke,  and  burst  into  merry  peals  of  laughter,  which  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
comfited the  wooer. 

"  Pay  your  attentions  to  me,  Mr.  Baker  ?  "  she  cried  :  "  oh,  I  am  so 
sony,  because  I  am  obliged  to  decline  that  delicate  offer,  so  delicately  made. 
Another  girl,  Mr.  Baker,  must  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  your  atten- 
tions. And  oh  !  I  really  feel  what  1  am  giving  up :  the  big  business  in 
tea,  and  the  cheap  hack,  and  the — the  dibs,  and  the  young  man,  still  young, 
called  Handsome  Jack.  But  there  are  many  other  girls,  I  am  sure,  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  tea,  and  expensive  hacks,  and  dibs,  and  Handsome 
Jacks.  You  will  have  better  luck  with  them,  no  doubt.  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Bunter  Baker." 

She  laughed  in  his  face,  and  left  him  there  standing,  hot  and  flushed. 
His  knees  felt  shaky,  and  monosyllables  trembled  on  his  lips. 

As  he  went  away  he  became  aware  that  there  stood  in  the  doorway 
an  albino  boy,  who,  on  being  perceived,  exchanged  his  laughter  for 
affected  weeping,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  thing !  She 
won't  have  him  ;  she  throws  away  his  dibs  and  despises  his  tea  ;  our 
full-flavoured  at  two-and-four,  and  our  reely  choice  at  three-and- 
two.  She  won't  have  him,  even  though  they  call  him  Handsome 
Jack ! " 

This  boy,  Nick  Cridland  by  name,  a  nephew  of  Anthony  Ham- 
blin, is  in  one  sense  the  triumph  of  the  book.  It  canuot  but  be 
difficult  to  represent  a  boy,  with  a  sharpness,  it  is  true,  beyond  his 
years,  but  with  a  thorough  boy's  nature,  and  so  represent  him  that 
lie  never  seems  either  unnatural,  tedious,  or  offensive.  Messrs. 
Besant  and  Rice  have  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  they  have  given 
an  element  of  novelty  to  their  book  by  making  young  Nick  the 
principal  agent  in  bringing  about  the  disentanglement  of  the 
troubles  with  which  Anthony  Hamblin's  unfortunate  but  well- 
meant  plan  of  passing  for  being  dead  surrounds  Alison.  Hie 
character  of  Stephen,  the  promoter  of  these  troubles,  is  drawu 
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with  audacity  and  success.  The  authors  have  _  not  shrunk 
from  showing  us  a  man  who  has  not  one  good  quality  left  in  his 
nature,  and  have  yet  made  us  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  meet  with  such  a  man  any  day.  There  is  perhaps  more  thought 
in  the  treatment  of  his  character  than  the  authors  have  given  to 
anv  previous  creation  of  theirs. 

We  have  purposely  left  untold  all  that  happens  after  Hamblin's 
self-effacement,  and  readers  of  the  book  will  probably  be  grateful 
to  us  for  not  spoiling  their  interest  in  it.  The  Seamy  Side  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  authors'  novels. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  BURMESE  BUDDHA.' 

THIS  work,  although  it  made  its  first  appearance  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  may  be  said  to  be  new  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.  It  first  came  out  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, a  periodical  of  very  limited  circulation,  and  it  has  been 
twice  reprinted  in  a  collected  form  at  Rangoon.  Few  copies  of 
either  edition  reached  Europe,  and  these  were  soon  dispersed.  The 
stock  at  Rangoon  has  been  exhausted  for  some  years,  and  a  reprint 
in  England  comes  very  acceptably  to  those  who  have  heard  of  the 
merits  of  the  work  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it.  Some 
few  European  scholars  into  whose  hands  the  book  had  found  its 
way  have  spoken  of  it  in  highly  commendatory  terms,  and  it  has 
been  freely  used  for  more  than  one  popular  exposition  of  Buddhism. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  it  is  the  work  of  a  French  pre- 
late, it  has  been  translated  from  English  into  French.  The  right 
reverend  author  has  approached  his  work  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  impartial  spirit.  He  sets  forth  the  virtues  of  Buddhism  with 
candour,  and  censures  its  errors  and  deficiencies  with  a  firm  though 
gentle  tone.  The  keynote  to  his  treatment  is  found  in  the  preface, 
where  he  says: —  • 

Though  based  upon  capital  and  revolting  errors,  Buddhism  teaches 
a  surprising  number  of  the  finest  precepts  and  purest  moral  truths.  From 
the  abyss  of  its  almost  unfathomable  darkness  it  sends  forth  rays  of  the 
brightest  hue. 

The  book  has  been'  derived  entirely  from  Burmese  sources — 
from  "  the  religious  books  of  the  Burmans,  and  from  frequent  con- 
versations on  religion,  during  several  years,  with  the  best-informed 
among  the  laity  and  the  religious,"  this  last  term  being  used  here 
and  throughout  the  book  for  religieux —  a  convenient  French 
term  for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  translations  from 
original  authorities  ;  others  apparently  consist  of  digests  and  com- 
pilations from  various  sources.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
former  had  been  marked  as  quotations,  and  the  works  specified. 
The  words  of  an  original  authority  must  always  have  more  weight 
than  any  summary,  however  carefully  and  conscientiously  made. 

Buddhism,  as  is  well  known,  spreads  over  a  vast  part  of  Asia, 
and  numbers  its  adherents  by  hundreds  of  millions.  It  has  no 
Pope,  no  great  central  authority  to  keep  the  various  branches 
in  harmony ;  so  the  religion  as  professed  and  practised  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  principles,  shows 
many  and  important  divergences.  The  Buddhists  of  Nepaul, 
Tibet,  and  the  North  have  been  separated  from  their  co-religionists 
in  the  South  by  the  reconversion  of  India  to  Brahmanism.  The 
canonical  books  of  the  North  are  chiefly  written  in  Sanskrit,  and 
have  been  made  known  by  the  labours  of  Brian  Hodgson  and 
other  investigators.  There  are  also  many  works  in  Tibetan.  But 
the  true  scriptural  language  is  Pali,  the  language  of  Buddha  him- 
self, and  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon  are 
written.  It  is  through  the  Pali  that  Buddhism  has  for  the  most 
part  been  made  known  to  Europe.  This  religion  cannot  be 
written  about  or  spoken  of  without  a  constant  use  of  its  technical 
terms,  for  which  European  languages  aflbrd  no  equivalents.  These 
terms  have  become  familiar  to  some  extent  in  their  Sanskrit  forms, 
but  they  appear  commonly  in  their  legitimate  Pali  shapes.  In 
fact,  Buddhism  has  become  known  to  Europe  in  a  Pali  dress,  and 
confusion  and  difficulty  will  be  obviated  if  that  is  retained.  "We 
have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
volumes  the  familiar  names  and  the  technical  terms  of  Buddhism 
are  written  according  to  Burmese  orthography,  and  many  of 
them  appear  in  shapes  which  none  but  experts  can  identify. 
The  author  was  quite  justified  in  using  these  words,  but  he 
would  have  removed  many  a  difficulty  from  the  way  of  his 
readers,  and  have  obviated  much  vexation,  if  he  had  sup- 
plied the  Pali  forms  in  brackets,  in  footnotes,  or  in  a  general 
table  at  the  end.  Few  readers  will  find  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying Qaudama  with  the  Pali  Gotama ;  they  may  recognize 
Sakyamuni  in  Thakiamuni,  perhaps  even  Suddhodana  in  Thoo- 
daudana.  In  such  passages  as  "  the  Thoots,  or  instructions ; 
the  Wini,  or  discipline  ;  and  the  Abidama,  or  metaphysics,"  the 
explanations  may  enable  them  to  identify  these  words  with 
Suttas,  Vinaya,  and  Abhidhamma;  but  only  the  initiated  will 
perceive  that  dzedi  is  chetiya  (Sans,  chaitya),  dzat  is  jataka, 
tsehiuwaday  is  c/iakkavatti  (Sans,  chakrauarti),  and  raihee  is 
rikkhi  (Sans,  rishi),  that  Adzatathat  is  Ajatasatru,&nd  Pimpathara 
is  Pimbisara.  Corrupted  forms  iike  these  abound,  and  will  be  the 
causes  of  much  needless  perplexity.    Speaking  on  this  subject, 
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the  Bishop  says : — "  The  Burmese  employ  their  common  alphabetic 
characters  for  writing  Pali  words.  The  words,  having  to  pasa 
first  through  a  Burmese  ear,  and  next  being  expressed  by  Burmese 
letters,  undergo  great  change.  To  such  an  extent  does  the  meta- 
morphosis reach  that  very  often  they  are  scarcely  recognizable." 
The  metamorpho3is  has  been  heightened  in  the  work  by  the  occa- 
sional use  of  French  phonetics,  and  the  result  is  that  ordinary 
readers  will  find  much  difficulty  in  reading  it  and  comparing  it  with 
3uch  a  work  as  Spence  Hardy's  Manual. 

Burmese  annals  represent  that  Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Burma  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  ;  but  some  maintain  that 
it  spread  thither  long  before  that  time,  and  it  may  well  have  done, 
so.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the  matter.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  date  of  its  introduction,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  Burmese  legends  and 
records : — 

Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  and  perhaps  also  to  political  causes, 
Burma  has  ever  remained  out  of  the  reach  of  Hindu  influence,  which  ia 
Nepaul  has  coloured  Buddhism  with  Hindu  myths,  and  habited  it  in  gross 
forms  of  idolatry.  In  China,  where  there  already  subsisted  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  worship  of  heroes  and 
ancestors,  Buddhism,  like  an  immense  parasitic  plant,  extended  itself  all 
over  the  institutions  which  it  covered  rather  than  destroyed,  allowing  the 
ancient  forms  to  subsist  under  the  disguise  it  afforded  them. 

Other  reasons  may  be  found  to  account  for  the  comparatively 
primitive  state  in  which  the  Buddhism  of  Burma  remains.  The 
people  of  Burma  have  never  shown  any  of  that  aptitude  for  meta- 
physical inquiries  for  which  the  Hindus  have  been  distinguished. 
They  have  clung  to  the  moral  and  human  side  of  Buddhism 
without  caring  to  enter  deeply  into  its  philosophical  teachings. 
The  same  simple  easy  tone  of  mind  has  made  them  contented 
with  the  religion  of  common  life ;  they  have  not  felt  the  need  of 
sacrifices  and  propitiatory  offerings,  so  of  priests  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  they  have  none ;  and  although  it  is  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  for  them  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  who  follow 
the  religious  life,  these  have  never  attained  to  anything  like  the 
ascendency  which  the  Brahmans  have  established  over  the  Hindus. 
The  Burmese  appear  also  to  be  deficient  in  imagination ;  they  have 
but  few  aspirations  for  the  beautiful  and  the  spiritual,  and  they 
have  no  craving  for  the  ritualistic  and  sensuous  forms  and  ceremo- 
nials which  have  grown  to  such  a  height  in  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet. 
For  all  these  reasons  they  have  retained  a  large  share  of  the 
original  simplicity  of  Buddhism,  and  their  form  of  religion  is  con- 
sequently of  very  high  interest. 

This  Legend  of  Buddha  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  life  of 
the  great  teacher,  from  his  conception  and  birth  to  his  death  and 
accomplishment  of  the  Nirvana.  The  whole  is  told  in  the  most 
unaffected  language,  unadorned  by  flights  of  imagination  or  poetic 
fancy.  Marvels  and  miracles  there  are,  but  these  are  of  a  prosaic 
and  practical  character,  directed  more  to  the  enforcement  or  illus- 
tration of  some  particular  doctrine  than  to  captivate  and  allure 
the  imagination.  But  the  great  teacher's  intense  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  compassion  for  the  evils  under  which  it  suffers,  per- 
vade the  whole.  His  struggles  to  obtain  knowledge,  the  courage 
with  which  he  grasped  and  held  fast  each  new  truth  as  he  dis- 
cerned it,  and  the  unremitting  thought  with  which  he  worked  out 
his  ends,  deserve  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  thinking  men. 
Those  ends,  it  is  true,  reached  something  like  atheism,  something 
like  annihilation — we  say  something  like,  because  the  Buddhists 
themselves  as  well  as  European  philosophers  are  at  variance  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  these  terms  ;  but  however  much  the  end  may 
be  pitied  and  deplored,  the  life  of  moral  rectitude,  the  love,  the  ten- 
derness, and  the  compassion  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, are  beyond  all  praise.  No  religion  has  approached  so  near 
to  the  Christian  code  of  morality.  This  religion,  says  the  venerable 
prelate,  "is  the  greatest  in  its  extent  and  diffusion,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  perfect  in  its  fabric  and  constituent  parts,  and  the 
wisest  in  its  rules  and  prescriptions,  that  has  ever  existed  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  without  the  pale  of  Christianity." 

The  Bishop  has  illustrated  and  explained  his  text  with  many 
learned  notes.  We  have  observed  some  repetition  in  these,  parti- 
cularly in  respect  of  those  relating  to  the  four  great  truths  which 
constitute  the  "  Law  of  the  Wheel,"  which  is  "  incessantly  re- 
volving upon  itself,  and  successively  presenting  those  four  points 
to  the  attentive  consideration  and  affectionate  piety  of  the  faith- 
ful." These  four  truths  are: — i.  Pain,  or  the  miseries  of  life. 
2.  The  causes  of  pain.  3.  The  destruction  of  pain.  4.  The  way 
leading  to  that  destruction.  The  miseries  of  existence,  bodily  and 
mental,  are  but  too  well  known  to  all  men  ;  the  causes  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lusts  and  desires  of  life,  which  must  be  subdued 
by  patient  reflection  and  constaut  mortification.  "He  who  has 
reached  this  point  is  just  prepared  and  qualified  for  going  in  search 
of  the  Neibban  (Nirvana)  or  the  absolute  exemption  and  permanent 
deliverance  from  the  four  causes  productive  of  existence.  .  .  . 
This  is  to  him  what  the  harbour  is  to  the  storm-beaten  mariner, 
or  deliverance  to  the  worn-out  inmate  of  a  dark  dungeon."  This 
deliverance  is  to  be  found  by  following  the  four  roads  to  per- 
fection:— "Perfect  belief,  perfect  reflection,  perfect  use  of  speech, 
and  perfect  conduct." 

Readers  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  are 
often  puzzled  by  the  many  points  of  identity  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  and  are  unable  to  decide  whether  some  particular 
tenet  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  or  to  both.  The  metem- 
psychosis is  common  to  both ;  the  Nirvana  of  the  Brahman  and  the 
Nibbau  of  the  Buddhist  have  but  a  subtle  difference.  With  the 
Brahman  it  means  absorption  into  the  divine  essence  of  the 
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universe  ;  with  the  Buddhist  it  is,  according  to  our  author,  abso- 
lute and  permanent  deliverance  from  existence.  Gotama  Buddha 
was  by  birth  a  Hindu,  he  was  educated  in  Hindu  philosophy  and 
science,  and  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Brah- 
nians.  When  he  became  a  religious  teacher  his  great  object 
was  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  to  show 
the  way  to  salvation  or  deliverance  through  a  constant  perseverance 
in  well-doing,  by  a  life  of  unvarying  charity,  purity,  and  humility. 
He  interfered  with  Hindu  science  and  philosophy  no  further  than 
as  they  were  at  variance  with  his  own  doctrines,  and  his  preaching 
was  not  directly  antagonistic  to  Hinduism.  He  inculcated  his 
own  precepts,  but  did  not  assail  the  old  religion.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  two  religions  existed  quietly  together  for  a  long  period, 
and  it  was  not  till  Buddhism  had  developed  a  formal  system  that  it 
fell  in  India  under  the  assaults  of  the  Brahmans. 

In  addition  to  the  Legend  of  Buddha,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  volumes,  there  is  a  long  and  learned  essay 
on  the  "Seven  Ways  to  Neibban,"  which  is  " an  abridgment  of 
all  the  principles  that  constitute  the  system  of  Buddhism."  This, 
as  the  Bishop  confesses,  is  a  very  abstruse  and  ditlicult  subject,  and 
"  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  wade  up  to  his  chin  into  the 
somewhat  muddy  waters  of  metaphysics."  This  is  a  sufficient 
warning  to  those  who  care  not  for  such  exercises ;  but  it  will  have 
its  attractions  for  some  minds,  and  it  must  be  studied  by 
those  who  "wish  to  penetrate  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Buddhism."  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  of  much  greater  general 
interest  on  "  the  Phongyies  or  Buddhist  Monks,  sometimes  called 
Talapoins,  a  name  given  to  them  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Portuguese  from  their  carrying  a  fan  formed  of  idla-pat  or 
palm-leaves."  These  monks  are  very  numerous,  they  are  all  clad  in 
yellow,  and  live  in  monasteries  under  the  rule  of  spiritual  chiefs. 
They  are  vowed  to  chastity,  humility,  poverty,  and  self-submission. 
They  are  to  live  upon  alms ;  but,  although  they  carry  a  special 
dish  for  the  reception  of  gifts,  they  are  not  to  beg.  They  practise 
confession,  and  one  of  their  duties  is  to  teach  the  young.  "  The 
Phongyies  are  highly  respected  by  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  they  appear  in  public,  walking  in  the  streets,  they  are 
objects  of  the  greatest  attention.  The  people  withdraw  before 
them  to  leave  a  free  passage.  .  .  .  The  best  proof  of  the  high 
veneration  the  people  entertain  for  them  is  the  truly  surprising 
liberality  with  which  they  gladly  minister  to  all  their  wants.  They 
impose  upon  themselves  great  sacrifices,  incur  enormous  expenses, 
place  themselves  joyfully  in  narrow  circumstances,  that  they  may 
have  the  means  to  build  monasteries  with  the  best  and  most  sub- 
stantial materials,  and  adorn  them  with  all  the  luxury  the  country 
can  afford. "  This  reverence  and  devotion  of  the  laity  has  produced  its 
natural  results ;  the  monks  are  reserved,  cold,  pretentious,  and 
haughty.  "  Vanity  and  selfishness,  latent  in  their  hearts,  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  an  acute  observer,"  but  "  the  most 
striking  feature  in  their  character  is  their  incomparable  idleness." 
"  They  are  bound  to  read,  study,  and  meditate  ;  but  their  ignorance 
and  laziness  incapacitate  them  for  such  intellectual  exercises. 
They  remain  during  the  best  part  of  the  day  sitting  in  a  cross- 
legged  position,  or  reclining  and  sleeping,  or  at  least  attempting  to 
do  so.  .  .  The  teaching  of  their  scholars  occupies  a  few  of  them 
for  a  short  time  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  they  are  often 
relieved  from  their  mortal  ennui  by  visitors  as  idle  as  themselves, 
who  resort  to  their  dwellings  to  kill  time  iu  their  company."  The 
good  Bishop  says  in  conclusion  that  he  has  "  endeavoured  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  this  great  religious  order,"  and  although 
he  has  "  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  mention  many 
abuses  that  have  slowly  crept  into  it,"  he  h;is  "  never  entertained 
the  slightest  intention  of  casting  a  malignant  contempt  or  a  sneer- 
ing ridicule  upon  its  members." 

In  this  endeavour  he  has  been  completely  successful.  The  whole 
work  is  marked  with  the  purest  candour  and  impartiality,  and  the 
result  is  a  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  accouut  of  the  origin 
and  the  doctrines  of  this  great  religion. 


HUXLEY  OX  THE  CRAYFISH.* 

THERE  are  two  ways  by  which  a  scientific  knowledge  of  any 
branch  of  natural  history  may  be  attained.  The  mind  may  be 
prepared  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  first  principles  or  broad 
generalizations  built  up  by  biologists  from  patient  and  exhaustive 
exploration  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  the  conclusions  thus 
arrived  at  having  to  be  impressed  more  or  less  dogmatically  upon 
the  tiro  at  the  outset  of  his  pursuit  of  nature.  Or,  contrariwise, 
the  learner  may  be  made  to  take  in  hand  some  individual  member 
of  the  boundless  family  of  living  forms,  to  study  its  form  and  func- 
tions, to  anatomize  its  structure,  scrutinize  its  parts  and  organs, 
and,  by  gradual  induction  from  the  facts  thus  brought  under  obser- 
vation, come  to  grasp  and  realize  the  laws  and  processes  of  vital 
action  which  this  single  specimen  shows,  in  common  with  others 
more  or  less  nearly  allied  to  it.  Of  the  two  methods,  how  much 
soever  professional  teachers  may  differ  in  estimating  their  in- 
trinsic logical  value  or  their  power  to  discipline  the  mind,  few 
among  learners  will  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter,  if  only  for  the 
charm  it  presents  in  bringing  the  faculties  at  once  face  to  face 
with  nature,  instead  of  confronting  them  with  abstract  formulas. 

*  27/6  Crayfisli:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By  T.  II. 
Huxley,  F. U.S.  With  Eight v-two  Illustrations.  London:  C.  Kcgan  Paul 
&  Co.  1880. 


We  are  glad  to  see  this  direct  process  of  natural  study  adopted  bj 
Professor  Huxley  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  zoology.  Ha 
desires  to  show  how  the  study  of  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
insignificant  of  animals  leads  step  by  step  from  everyday  know- 
ledge to  the  widest  generalizations  and  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  zoology.  For  this  purpose  he  has  chosen  the  crayfish, 
as  an  animal  easily  to  be  met  with,  and,  albeit  common  and 
lowly,  capable  of  illustrating  the  entire  range  of  biological  ques- 
tions which  excite  so  lively  an  interest  in  our  day.  He  cites 
lioesel  von  Rosenhof  as  showing  it  to  be  so  full  of  wonders  that  the 
greatest  naturalist  may  be  puzzled  to  give  a  clear  account  of  it. 
The  attention  of  naturalists  has  already  been  largely  drawn  to  the 
study  of  the  crayfishes,  as  Professor  Huxley  shows  by  the  ample  list 
of  books  and  memoirs,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text 
and  the  appendix,  which  he  has  brought  together  at  the  end  of 
his  treatise.  In  these  the  student  will  find  the  means  of  syste- 
matically carrying  on  the  researches  of  which  the  author  has 
so  ably  indicated  the  first  steps,  distributed  under  I.  Natural 
History ;  II.  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  III.  Development ; 
IV.  Taxonomy  and  Distribution.  The  materials  which  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  collected  are,  he  allows,  too  scanty  as 
yet  for  the  process  of  tracing  out  exhaustively  in  all  its  details 
the  genealogy  of  the  crayfishes,  and  determining,  in  relation  both 
to  geological  time  and  to  physiological  descent,  the  various  types 
or  groups  under  which  they  come  before  us.  The  available  evidence 
is  nevertheless  perfectly  clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is,  Professor 
Huxley  maintains,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  If  a  completely  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  aetiology  of  the  order  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a 
problem  for  the  future,  the  present  discussion  may  he  taken  as 
laying  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  investigation  is  to  be  worked 
out. 

If  the  results  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  crayfishes  are  compared  with  those  indicated 
by  their  morphological  characters,  the  important  fact  of  a  broad 
and  general  correspondence  between  the  two  is  brought  to 
light.  That  wide  belt  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  separates  the  crayfishes  of  the  Northern  from 
those  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  is  shown  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  represent  as  it  were  geographically  the  wide  morphological 
differences  which  mark  off  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the 
Potamobiida3  and  the  Parastacidae,  each  group  occupying  a  definite 
area  separated  by  an  extensive  border-land  untenanted  by  cray- 
fishes. The  two  together  form,  in  the  metaphorical  nomenclature  of 
the  zoologist,  a  tribe,  the  Astacina,  based  upon  a  common  plan  in 
nature  to  which  the  name  of  Protastacine  has  been  given.  That 
all  crayfishes  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  this  original 
plan  is  not,  our  author  argues,  an  hypothesis,  but  a  generalization 
obtained  by  comparing  together  the  observations  made  upon  the 
structure  of  individual  members  of  the  tribe.  In  a  very  clear 
diagram  he  has  drawn  out  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  stages  or 
steps  of  differentiation  through  which  the  forms  now  existing  in 
nature  have  passed,  ranging  by  modifications  of  the  tribal,  the 
family,  the  generic,  and  the  specific  plans,  down  to  the  morpho- 
logical characters  indicated  by  each  individual  form.  Whilst 
from  the  Potamobine  or  Northern  family  are  sprung  the  generic 
groups  of  Astacus  and  Cambarus,  to  the  Parastacine  or  Southern 
are  to  be  traced  Astacoides,  Astacopsis,  Chnsraps,  Engoeus,  Para- 
stacus,  and  Paranephrops.  Having  given  an  anatomical  definition 
of  the  general  tribe  of  Astacina,  Professor  Huxley  goes  on  to  define 
each  of  the  two  families,  by  superadding  to  the  definition  of  the 
tribe  the  statement  of  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  family : — 

Thus  the  Potamobiidcc  are  those  Astacina  in  which  the  podobranchia;  of 
the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  thoracic  appendages  are  always  provided 
with  a  plaited  lamina,  and  that  of  the  first  is  an  epipodite  devoid  of  bran- 
chial filaments.  The  first  abdominal  somite  invariably  bears  appendages  in 
the  males,  and  usually  in  both  sexes.  In  the  males  these  appendages  are 
styliform,  and  those  of  the  second  somite  are  always  peculiarly  modified. 
The  appendages  of  the  four  following  somites  are  relatively  small.  The 
telson  is  very  generally  divided  by  a  transverse  incomplete  hinge.  None  of 
the  branchial  filaments  are  terminated  by  hooks  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  coxo- 
poditic  seta?  or  the  longer  setae  of  the  podobranchia;  hooked,  though  booked 
tube  rcles  occur  on  the  stem  and  on  the  lamirja:  of  the  latter.  The  eoxo- 
poditic  Beta  are  always  long  and  tortuous. 

In  the  Parastacida,  on  the  other  hand,  the  podobranchia;  are  devoid  of 
more  than  a  rudiment  of  a  lamina,  though  the  stem  may  be  alate.  The 
podobranchia  of  the  first  maxillipede  has  the  form  of  an  epipodite  ;  1  ut,  in 
almost  all  cases,  it  bears  a  certain  number  of  well  developed  branchial  fila- 
ments. The  first  abdominal  somite  possesses  no  appendages  in  either  sex  ; 
and  the  appendages  of  the  four  following  somites  are  large.  The  telson  is 
never  divided  by  a  transverse  hinge.  More  or  fewer  of  the  branchial  fila- 
ments of  the  podobranchia;  are  terminated  by  short  hooked  spines  ;  and  the 
coxopoditic  seta;,  as  well  as  those  which  beset  the  stems  of  the  podo- 
branclme,  have  hooked  apices. 

No  other  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  or  of  the  land  can  be  mis- 
taken for  crayfishes.  But  certain  marine  animals  especially  re- 
sembling the  crayfishes  have  at  times  been  included  in  the  genus 
Astacus,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  lobster.  The  anatomical  dis- 
tinctions pointed  out  by  Professor  Huxley  make  abundantly  clear 
the  reasons  for  keeping  this  genus  apart.  In  the  common  lobster, 
for  example,  Ilomarus  vulgaris,  the  last  thoracic  somite  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  rest,  the  exopodite  of  the  antenna  is  so  small  as  to 
appear  like  a  mere  movable  scale,  all  the  abdominal  appendages 
are  well  developed  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  males  the  two  anterior 
pairs  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  male  Astacus,  but  less  modified. 
The  chief  differences  are  made  clearly  evident  by  the  woodcuts, 
both  of  the  entire  specimen  and  of  the  anatomical  parts  shown  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  lobster  chie'lv  differs  from  the  Astacina  in 
regard  to  the  gills,  of  which  it  exhibits  twenty  on  either  side — 
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namely,  sixpodobranchite,  ten  arthrobranchiae, and  four fullydeveloped 
pleurobrauchise,  tbese  gills  having  tbeir  filaments  much  stiffer  and 
more  closely  set  than  is  the  case  in  most  crayfishes.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  podcbranchiaj  have  their  stem  as  it  were  com- 
pletely cleft  into  two  parts  longitudinally,  one-half  corresponding 
with  the  lamina  of  the  crayfish  gill  and  the  other  with  its 
plume.  "Hence  in  the  lobster  the  base  of  the  podobranchia 
Dears  the  gill  in  front,  whilst  behind  it  is  continued  into  a  broad 
epipoditic  plate,  slightly  folded  upon  itself  longitudinally,  but  not 
plaited  as  in  the  crayfish;"  The  distinctive  anatomy  of  the  Norway 
lobster  (Nephrops  norvegicus)  is  also  explained  by  our  author, 
who  shows  how  these  two  genera,  Homarus  and  Nephrops,  con- 
stitute a  family,  Hoinarina,  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
crayfishes,  but  so  far  apart  from  the  Astacina  in  the  structure  of 
the  podobranchioa  and  other  points  as  to  bo  relegated  to  a  different 
tribe,  nearer  indeed  to  those  of  the  Potamobiidae  than  of  the  Para- 
stacidffl.  Still  more  distinct  is  the  rock-lobster  (Palinurus).  Yet, 
differing  as  they  do  in  appearance,  size,  structure,  and  habit  of 
life,  not  only  all  the  crayfishes,  but  the  lobsters  and  rock-lobsters 
reveal  to  the  morphologist  unmistakable  signs  of  fundamental 
unity  of  organization  on  a  common  plan.  Even  the  common 
prawn  (Palsemon)  is  very  like  a  miniature  lobster  or  crayfish, 
the  number  of  the  somites  and  of  the  appendages,  with 
their  general  character  and  disposition,  being  the  same,  though 
lesser  differences  are  shown  between  them,  especially  in  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Not  far  apart,  again,  is  the  shrimp  (Crangon), 
differing  from  the  prawn  mainly  in  the  character  of  its  locomotive 
and  prehensile  thoracic  limbs,  besides  the  substitution  in  some 
species  of  the  flat  head  for  the  sharp  rostrum. 

A  short  discussion  of  other  forms  of  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs, 
popularly  associated  with  the  crayfishes,  as  well  as  the  South  Ame- 
rican and  Australian  varieties  of  the  latter  family,  leads  Professor 
Huxley  to  face  the  final  problem  of  biology,  which  is  to  find  out 
why  and  how  a  class  of  animals  of  such  structure  and  powers,  and 
so  localized  or  diffused,  so  different  yet  so  homogeneous  in  plan,  came 
into  being.  Setting  aside  as  beyond  the  pale  of  science  the  idea 
of  separate  creation,  he  seeks  the  cause  within  the  usual  settled  order 
of  nature,  under  some  form  of  the  law  of  evolution.  Narrowing  this 
hypothesis  once  more  by  leaving  apart  the  idea  of  abiogenesis,  or 
the  origin  of  the  crayfish  or  any  other  living  form  from  non-living 
matter — not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  any  such  process  having  been 
found  in  nature — we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  transformism,  all  exist- 
ing kinds  of  crayfish  being  conceived  as  the  product  of  the  develop- 
ment or  metamorphosis  of  earlier  forms  ofliving  beings,  the  result  of 
the  interaction  through  long  past  time  of  two  series  of  factors,  the 
one  a  process  of  morphological  and  concomitant  physiological  modi- 
fications, the  other  a  process  of  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  To  account  for  the  prevalence  in  Great  Britain 
of  fresh-water  crayfish,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
crossed  the  sea,  we  have  to  look  back  to  the  time  when  our  pre- 
sent island  group  formed  part  of  the  European  mainland ;  when 
a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  water  extended  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
to  that  of  the  Phone,  around  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  where  the  glaciers  had  an  enormously  wider  extension 
than  at  present.  Still  the  head-waters  of  the  Danube  were  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Northern 
Italian  rivers.  The  Danube  debouching  into  the  Black  Sea,  then 
connected  with  the  Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  an  easy  passage  would 
thus  be  open  for  the  crayfishes  into  Western  European  waters 
from  those  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  area,  to  which  we  may 
with  most  probability  look  for  the  original  home  of  the  cray- 
fish. From  the  same  vast  system  of  fresh-water  lakes,  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Baikal  westwards  to  Finland  and  Sweden, 
eastwards  across  Asia  to  Amurland,  and,  under  geographical 
conditions  other  than  the  present,  to  the  lake  and  river  system  of 
the  North  American  continent,  we  may  explain  the  distribution 
and  subsequent  variation  of  the  Transatlantic  crayfishes.  It  may 
be  less  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  crayfish  in  Japanese 
waters ;  but  there  is  evidence  for  the  belief  iu  an  extension  of 
the  Asiatic  continent  quite  as  far  east  as  that  group  of  islands, 
enabling  us  to  conceive  a  common  ancestral  form,  referable,  it  may 
be,  to  the  Middle  Tertiary  formation,  yet  traceable,  in  the  less  de- 
veloped or  imperfect  form  of  fossil  remains,  to  the  Jurassic  or 
Liassic  period.  Professor  Huxley's  scale  presents  us  with  the 
hypothetical  succession  of  forms  of  the  Astacomorphous  type,  con- 
cluding with  the  remark  that,  if  such  a  typical  crustacean, 
having  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  Eryma  and  those 
of  Pseudastacus,  existed  in  the  Triassic  epoch  or  earlier;  if  it 
gradually  diverged  into  Pseudastacine  and  Erymoid  forms ;  if 
these  again  took  an  Astacine  and  Homarine  character,  and 
finally  ended  in  the  existing  Potamobiid  a3  and  Hoinarina — the 
fossil  forms  left  in  the  track  of  this  process  of  evolution  would 
be  very  much  what  we  actually  find  them.  He  has  thus  traced 
the  pedigree  and  the  affinities  of  a  creature  familiar  to  most 
parts  of  the  British  islands,  though  far  less  valued  or  made 
use  of  by  us  than  by  our  nearest  Continental  neighbours,  into 
whose  cuisine  it  largely  enters,  and  to  whom  we  are  doubtless 
indebted  for  its  popular  name,  as  we  are  for  our  mutton,  beef, 
and  pork,  instead  of  the  sheepsfiesh,  oxflesh,  and  swineflesh  of 
our  English  forefathers.  Crevis  or  crevice,  the  oldest  form  of 
spelling,  is  far  more  likely,  our  author  thinks,  a  modification  of 
the  French  ccrevisse  than  of  the  Low  Dutch  crevik.  In  "  cray  " 
he  sees  simply  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  syllable  "ere,"' "in 
which  the  "  e  "  was  formerly  pronounced  as  all  the  world  except 
ourselves  now  pronounce  that  vowel;  while  "fish"  is  the  "vis," 
insensibly  modified  to  suit  our  knowledge  of  the  thing  as  an 


aquatic  animal.  Though  he  does  not  explicitly  say  so,  we  appre- 
hend that  he  attaches  to  "  cray,"  in  this  instance,  the  etymology 
which  makes  it  expressive  of  well-known  names  of  places  in  the 
chalk  country,  indicating  here  tho  coating  of  lime  which  forms  the 
outer  skeleton  and  arms  the  limbs  of  the  crayfish. 

The  reader  of  this  valuable  monograph  will  lay  it  down  with 
a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter  which 
has  been  got  out  of  so  seemingly  slight  and  unpretending  a 
subject. 


BREWER'S  READER'S  HANDBOOK.* 

OF  the  making  of  queer  books  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  and 
this  new  Header's  Handbook  is  certainly  one  of  the  oddest  of 
its  class.  It  corresponds  to  a  real  dictionary  very  much  as  a 
policeman  in  a  pantomime  corresponds  to  the  solemn  functionary 
of  the  same  name  who  protects  public  order  in  the  streets.  In  its 
very  nature  it  is  farcical  and  grotesque  ;  it  might  be  called  with- 
out injustice  a  very  elaborate  parody  of  a  lexicon.  The  author 
trusts  that  it  may  be  found  to  supply  a  want ;  without  being  flip- 
pant, we  may  reply  that  it  certainly  will  to  those  who  want  to 
laugh.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  people  who  desire  to  know,  in  a 
great  hurry,  who  it  was  that  brought  forward  his  thirty-two  chil- 
dren and  presented  them  as  "  a  valuable  offering  to  his  king  and 
country."  They  will  learn  from  the  Reader's  Handbook  that  it 
was  Count  Abensberg,  and  that  he  was  a  mediaeval  gentleman  who 
lived  a  long  time  ago.  In  the  next  page  they  will  find  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  that  "  Accidente  !  "  is  a  curse  and  an  oath  used 
in  France  occasionally,  and  that  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  was  a 
testy  but  warm-hearted  old  gentleman,  who  imagined  that 
he  possessed  a  most  angelic  temper.  The  author  remarks  in 
the  preface  that  he  has  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  state  a  fact ;  it  must  be  stated  attractively.  We 
thoroughly  endorse  this  very  innocent  piece  of  self-laudation, 
and  confess  that  we  never  saw  miscellaneous  information  put  for- 
ward more  attractively,  or  indeed  in  a  more  pleasing  strain  of  un- 
conscious humour. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  give  the  palm  to  those  articles  in 
the  Header's  Handbook  which  deal  with  ancient  or  with  modern 
history.  For  classic  times  Dr.  Brewer  seems  to  have  chiefly  trusted 
to  that  admirable  scholar  and  antiquary  who  veils  her  genius  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ouida."  Several  very  remarkable  passages 
regarding  the  associates  of  Nero  and  the  conduct  of  Greek  life  are 
drawn  from  the  same  rich  storehouse  of  fiction.  An  instance  of 
Dr.  Brewer's  treatment  of  the  earliest  history  of  mankind  may  be 
profitably  given  from  the  article  "  Adam  " : — 

Adam  died  on  Friday,  April  7,  at  the  age  of  930  years.  Michael  swaithed 
(sic)  his  body,  and  Gabriel  discharged  the  funeral  rites.  The  body  was 
buried  at  Ghar'ul-Kens,  the  Grotto  of  Treasure.  His  descendants  at  death 
amounted  to  40,000  souls. 

Modern  events  are  treated  in  a  style  less  exact,  perhaps,  but  very 
solemnly  facetious.  Readers  are  sure  to  turn  to  the  article 
"  Bliniber,"  as  one  supplying  a  long-felt  want : — 

Blimber  (Dr.~),  Head  of  a  school  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  at  Brighton. 
It  was  a  select  school  for  ten  pupils  only  ;  but  there  was  learning  enough 
for  ten  times  ten.  Mental  green  peas  were  produced  at  Christmas,  and 
intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.  The  doctor  was  really  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  truly  kind-hearted  ;  but  his  great  fault  was  overtasking  the 
boys,  and  not  seeing  when  the  bow  was  too  much  stretched.  Paul 
Dombey,  a  delicate  lad,  succumbed  under  this  strong  mental  pressure. 

Mrs.  Blimber,  wife  of  the  doctor,  not  learned,  but  wished  to  be  thought 
so.  Her  pride  was  to  see  the  boys  in  the  largest  possible  collars  and  stillest 
possible  cravats,  which  she  deemed  highly  classical. 

Cornelia  Blimber,  the  doctor's  daughter,  a  slim  young  lady,  who  kept 
her  hair  short  and  wore  spectacles.  She  married  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  Dr. 
Blimber's  usher. 

Natural  history,  too,  is  not  disregarded  by  Dr.  Brewer,  and  the 
parody  of  Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History  is  very  excel- 
lent in  such  zoological  articles  as  that  on  the  "  Aullay  " : — 

Aullay,  a  monster  horse  with  an  elephant's  trunk.  The  creature  is  as 
much  bigger  than  an  elephant  as  an  elephant  is  bigger  than  a  sheep.  King 
Baly  of  India  rode  on  an  aullay. 

King  Baly  of  India  is  a  potentate  of  whom  few  of  our  readers 
probably  have  hitherto  heard ;  and  we  are  curious  to  know 
whether  he  was  related  to  the  famous  Duke  Baily,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Duke  Humphrey,  ate  periwinkles  with  a  pin  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  well-known  ballad.  It  would  be  even  a  more  curious 
instance,  if  the  fact  were  so,  of  the  relation  of  the  infinitely  great 
to  the  infinitely  little  than  is  Dr.  Brewer's  remarkable  article 
on  "  Dwarfs,"  in  which  enormous  erudition  at  second-hand  is  made 
to  bear  on  the  minuteness  of  humanity.  We  read  of  Philetas,  a 
poet  who  was  so  small  that  he  wore  leaden  shoes  to  prevent  his 
being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  Dr.  Brewer's  guide  and  monitor 
in  classical  lore,  the  learned  Ouida,  must  have  been  nodding  when 
this  paragraph  was  written,  for  the  joke  against  Philetas  was,  not 
that  he  was  so  small,  but  that  he  was  so  excessively  tall  and  thin. 
Calvin  Philips,  who  weighed  less  than  two  pounds,  and  whose 
thighs  were  not  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  must  have  been  a 
wonder  and  a  delight  to  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
born  in  1791.  But  of  all  the  dwarf's  by  far  the  most  curious  seems 
to  have  been  Aristratos,  who  was  so  small  that  no  one  couid  see 
him.  He  also  was  a  poet,  and  probably  the  only  one  who  without 
offence  could  bear  to  be  called  a  minor  poet.    There  are  no  poets 
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recorded  under  the  article  "Giants  in  Real  Life,"  except  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  quaintly  placed  after  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
and  Chang-woo-goo,  as  the  "  Giant  of  Literature.''  We  are  told 
that  Cornelius  Mag-rath,  the  Irish  giant,  was  "  reared  "  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  as  if  he  had  been  an  edifice  within  that  prelate's 
patronage ;  and  among  historical  personages  of  unusual  height  is 
rather  unfairly  included  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  whose  proportions 
put  the  human  giants  to  the  blush.  Becanus,  it  appears,  said  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  nearly  ten  feet  and  a  woman  fully  ten  feet  high, 
but  Dr.  Brewer  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Becanus 
abhorred  the  sin  of  lying. 

Facts,  however  attractively  stated,  cease  to  please  as  soon  as  it 
is  observed  that  they  are  incorrectly  stated.  It  would  be  a  weary 
and  a  thankless  task  to  follow  Dr.  Brewer  through  the  jungle  of 
his  inaccuracies.  Sometimes  we  find  that  he  had  a  correct  idea 
to  start  with,  and  lost  it  on  the  way ;  more  often  he  began 
with  a  mistake.  The  article  "  Adonis  "  is  one  which  can  hardly 
have  received  final  revision  from  Ouida.  There  is  a  certain 
laxity  of  style  as  well  as  of  matter  about  this  paragraph  in 
particular : — 

Shakespeare  has  a  poem  called  Venus  and  Adonis.  Shelley  calls  his  elegy 
on  the  poet  Keats  Adonais,  under  the  idea  that  the  untimely  death  of 
Keats  resembled  that  of  Adonis. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  benefits  of  labour.  Had  Dr. 
Brewer  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Greek  poetry 
•when  he  was  writing  about  Philetas  and  his  leaden  shoes,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  he  would  have  met  with  the  names  of  Moschus 
and  of  Bion,  and  would  have  escaped  another  dreadful  blunder. 
He  is  also  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  Keats,  for  under  another 
heading  he  volunteers  the  information  that  the  review  of  the  poem 
of  Endymion  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiu  killed  the  poet.  We 
thought  it  was  finally  settled  long  ago  that  the  fatal  illness  under 
which  Keats  succumbed  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  critical 
notices  of  his  works.  In  the  article  "  Poets  of  England  "  we  are 
treated  to  a  list  of  bards  arranged  in  three  classes  of  merit ;  the 
second  class  includes  Shenstone,  Keble,  and  Moore,  while  Burns 
■and  Scott  are  degraded  to  the  third  class,  and  Coleridge  is  omitted 
altogether.  Dr.  Brewer  has  the  courage  of  Beutley  in  some  of  his 
proposed  emendations.  He  observes,  rightly  enough,  that  the 
accent  is  upon  the  last  syllable  in  the  name  Cambuscan,  though 
he  does  not  notice  that  the  can  is  simply  the  title  which  we  nowa- 
days spell  Khan.  Accordingly  he  is  indignant  with  Milton  for 
accentuating  the  name  falsely  in  a  famous  passage  of  II  Penseroso. 
Most  of  his  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  wonderful  music 
which  Milton  puts  into  these  lines  is  more  than  sufficient  excuse 
for  so  trifling  a  blunder,  and  will  scarcely  consent  to  alter 

him  who  left  half-told 
The  storj-  of  Cambuscan  bold 

to 

him  who  left  of  old 
The  tale  of  Cambuscan  half- told, 

which  is  Dr.  Brewer's  emendation.  The  worthy  Doctor  has  an 
article  in  his  Reader's  Handbook  entitled  "  Bird  told  me  (A 
little)  " ;  we  think  the  little  bird  might  have  told  him  that,  in 
correcting  Milton's  small  error,  he  was  fatally  ruining  that  much 
more  essential  quality,  Milton's  matchless  harmony  of  verse. 

We  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  width  of  Dr.  Brewer's 
scope  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  homelier  instances  in  which  he 
puts  a  fact  attractively.  For  instance,  the  article  "  Drink  used  by 
actors,  orators,  &c,"  is  strikingly  original  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  should  be  studied  very  carefully.  We  can  only  refer 
to  one  or  two  of  its  paragraphs.  It  will  be,  no  doubt,  important 
to  hundreds  of  students  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Jordan  drank  nothing 
hut  calves'-foot  jelly  dissolved  in  warm  sherry.  That  Edmund 
Kean  took  beef-tea  for  breakfast  and  cold  brandy  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  has  been  recorded  before,  but  it  is  new  to  us  that  Miss 
Catley  could  fancy  nothing  but  linseed-tea  and  Madeira.  Hender- 
son confined  himself  to  a  mixture  more  mysterious,  though  perhaps 
less  nasty  than  this,  for  he  drank  only  gum  arabic  dissolved 
in  sherry.  Among  these  specialists,  Mr.  G.  F.  Cooke  startles  us 
Toy  the  catholicity  of  his  taste,  for  his  favourite  liquid  is  "  every- 
thing drinkable." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  multiply  examples  of  the  in- 
accuracy or  frivolity  of  this  extraordinary  volume.  Almost  every 
page  would  supply  us  with  something  which  might  fairly  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  taste  or  fact.  Nor  can  we  admire 
the  object  more  than  the  execution  of  the  book.  The  aim  of 
the  compiler  has  been  to  supply  an  enormous  commonplace  book 
of  data  that  lie  outside  the  scope  of  ordinary  lexicons  and 
manuals.  He  has  not  known  where  to  draw  the  line  ;  and  while 
he  has  descended  in  some  cases  to  chronicle  the  most  foolish  gossip, 
he  has  neglected  in  others  to  touch  upon  whole  fields  of  interesting 
knowledge.  In  the  matter  of  the  plots  of  novels  he  has  dedicated 
to  Dickens  alone  more  space  than  to  all  the  other  novelists  put 
together.  The  existence  of  a  Dickens  Dictionary  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  superfluity.  Finaily,  the  only  part 
of  the  volume  which  we  can  except  from  our  general  condemna- 
tion is  the  dramatic ;  it  is,  indeed,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  work,  but,  taken  separately,  it  forms  a  remarkably  complete 
and  accurate  companion  to  the  play-house  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 


LAPIDARIUM  WALLLTC.* 

THE  pioneers  of  a  novel  research  almost  inevitably  perform 
their  work  under  circumstances  which  conduce  to  partial  dis- 
appointment. Professor  West  wood's  work  on  the  Early  Inscribed 
Stones  of  Wales  is  one  to  which  Cambrian  archaeologists  had  been 
for  some  time  looking  forward,  when  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hubner's 
Insmptiones  Britannice  Christiana  anticipated  it  early  in  1876. 
Their  editor  began  his  researches  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and 
for  more  than  half  that  period  enjoyed  facilities  of  inquiry  and 
co-operation  from  the  Archecologia  Cambrensis  and  some  of  the 
earlier  lights  of  the  allied  Archaeological  Society.  Not,  however, 
till  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Hubner  published  his  work  did  the  Cam- 
brian archaeologists  decisively  adopt  Dr.  Westwood's  truly  national 
project  by  subscribing  for  its  publication  in  annual  parts ;  and 
the  preface  to  the  concluding  part  tells  us,  what  we  can  readily 
believe,  that  its  completion  is  greatly  due  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Treasurer,  the  llev.  E.  L.  Barnwell.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Hubner  and  Professor  Westwood  do  not  cover  identical 
ground,  for,  though  the  latter  includes  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptured  stones  not  inscribed,  this  addition  does  not  make 
up  for  the  fact  of  the  limitation  of  his  area  to  the  Princi- 
pality and  its  Monmouthshire  border.  There  is  no  serious  cause 
lor  regret  in  his  exclusion  of  the  already  well-edited  stones  of 
Scotland,  though  a  few  of  them  might  have  been  figured  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  must  be  felt  that  the  present  work  would  have 
been  more  complete  had  it  comprised  the  inscribed  stones  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall — in  other  words,  of  Wales  south  as  well  as 
north  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  As  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Hubner, 
who  includes  them,  not  many  plates  would  have  been  added  to 
the  book,  and,  with  the  omission  of  all  matter  not  strictly 
relevant,  the  Lapidarium  would  have  been  completer  in  its 
particular  class  of  monuments.  The  course  which  has  been 
adopted  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  affords  space  for 
reprinting  in  many  instances  (as  e.g.  at  p.  56  from  the  Archaol. 
Cambr.  1S72)  guesses  of  specious  ignorance.  We  refer  to  a 
Brecknockshire  inscription  containing  the  names  of  Catacus  and 
Tegernacus.  The  stone  now  resting  in  a  buttress  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Owmdu,  has  the  undoubted  legend,  "Catacus  hie  jacit 
filius  Tegernacus,"  and  has  been  discussed  by  epigraphists  from 
Daines  Barrington's  day  down  to  Professor  Rhys.  Why  then 
reiterate  an  anonymous  suggestion  that  the  letters  are  "  Latinized 
Irish-Gaelic,  not  Welsh  "  ?  that  "  Catacus  is  the  same  word  as 
Cathach;  and  Tegerna[cu]s  as  Tighearnas";  and  that  "both 
names  are  found  combined  in  Catigearn,  the  assumed  commander 
of  the  British  forces  opposed  to  Hengst  and  Horsa,  and  whose  re- 
mains are  supposed  to  have  been  interred  in  the  cromlech,  known 
as  Kit's  Coity  House,  Aylesford,  Kent."  Another  example  of 
Irish  philology  of  the  same  school,  occurring  at  p.  63,  contains 
much  that  might  with  advantage  have  been  omitted.  It  relates 
to  the  Inscribed  and  Oghamic  stone  at  Trallong,  Brecknockshire, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Rhys,  bears  the  legend  in  Latin, 
"  Cunocenni  filius  Cunoceni  Hie  jacet  "  (i.e.  Here  lies  (the  body)  of 
Cynghen,  son  of  Cynghen),  and  in  Ogham  "  Cunacenniwi  Ilwweto," 
for  which  (See  Rhys's  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  395) 
patient  research  has  found  an  approximate  interpretation.  But 
what  light  or  help  to  the  analysis  of  the  Celtic  characters 
could  follow  from  the  quotation  which  Professor  AVestwood  re- 
prints from  Mr.  R.  B.  Brash's  paper  on  the  Ogham  stones 
of  Wales  (Arch.  Cambr.,  1S69,  p.  162)  ?  "  The  Oghams,"  we  are 
told  in  p.  63,  were  read  by  Mr.  Brash  "  Cu  Nacen  ni  fi  il  feto,"  i.e. 
"Cunacen,  a  warrior  pierced  [by]  many  wounds  [lies]  beneath  in 
silence,"  "  a  rendering  in  accordance  -"with  our  knowledge  of  the 
Gaedhelic  language,  and  without  violence  to  the  original,  neither 
adding  to,  taking  from,  or  altering  a  single  letter."  In  the  same 
work  (1871,  p.  327),  as  the  Professor  goes  on  to  say,  Mr.  Brash 
adds  "  that  though  the  word  'Ni'  does  signify  '  a  warrior,' it  is 
here  the  genitive  case  of  the  preceding  proper  name." 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that,  considering  the  hindrances  which 
students  of  a  less  exact  school  than  the  Oxford  Professor  of 'Celtic 
might  be  excused  for  imperfectly  surmounting  in  the  difficult 
problem  of  proper  names,  a  sufficient  criterion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Lapidarium  Wallicc  may  be  looked  for  in  its  plates.  But  why,  then, 
their  uniform  hue  of  dingy  yellow — the  sole  point  of  contrast,  as 
regards  many  of  them,  between  the  figures  in  the  present  work 
and  those  from  which  they  have  been  virtually  borrowed  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Archaulogia  Cambrensis  ?  And  this  in  spite 
of  their  established  inaccuracy  and  more  recent  correction.  Some, 
it  is  true,  have  been  corrected,  thanlis  to  a  lively  passage  of  arms 
at  the  Cambrian  meeting  at  Carmarthen  in  1S75  ;  but  others  stand 
as  they  were,  to  wit  the  Spittal  Stone  in  Pembrokeshire,  the 
legend  on  which  Professor  Westwood  still  gives  as  EVALI  FILI 
DENO,  though  the  word  has  been  shown  to  have  two  more  letters. 
These,  it  is  true,  have  been  referred  to  in  the  letterpress  of  the 
Lapidarium  (p.  109),  but  the  drawing  in  fig.  lii.  2,  stands,  if  we 
may  believe  our  eyes,  just  as  it  stood  in  the  Archmilogia  Cambrensis 
of  1 861,  p.  303.  Yet  this  is  just  where  Professor  Westwood's  work 
might  have  been  expected  to  surpass  Dr.  Hubner's ;  and  we 
regret  that  he  did  not  deem  it  of  paramount  importance  to 
have  all  his  drawings  carefully  revised.  So  far  from  this, 
in  Mr.  Longueville  Jones's  drawing  of  the  Kilgerran  Stone 
(Arch.  Cambr.  1855,  pp.  9-10),  communicated  in  a  paper  by 

*  Lapidarium  J]rullia: :  the  Early  Inscribed  and  Sculptured  Stones  if 
Wales.  Delineated  and  described  by  J.  U.  Westwood,  AI.A.,  1<\L.S.,  &c. 
Oxford  University  Press  :  1876-9. 
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Professor  Westwood,  there  appear  a  few  Ogham  digits,  which  are  . 
again  figured  in  the  Lapidarium  (Plate  liii.  1-2,  p.  no),  but  [ 
without  any  attempt  at  a  drawing  which  would  represent  the  : 
Oham  legend  in  a  complete  form,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Principality.    And  the  Olydai  Ogham,  p.  123, 
plate  lis.  fig.  2,  remains  in  the  same  incorrect  form  in  which  it 
was  published  in  Arch.  Cambr.  1 860,  p.  125,  although  the  Roman 
letters  accompanying  it  have  been  at  last  corrected. 

Professor  Westwood's  faith  in  a  rubbing  once  made  or  obtained 
is  apt  to  become  a  snare  to  him  ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the 
case  of  inscribed  stones,  a  rubbing,  however  exact,  is  hardly  of 
any  value,  save  as  a  reminder  to  one  who  has  examined  the  stone 
of  the  forms  of  the  letters  he  saw  upon  it.  The  stones  are  com- 
monly so  rough  that  the  rubbings  reproduce  divers  lines  which 
are  really  no  part  of  the  letters,  but  which,  without  other 
criteria,  are  hard  to  discriminate  from  them.  "  Have  you  ever," 
says  Socrates  to  Strepsiades  in  the  Nubcs,  "  when  you  looked  up, 
seen  a  cloud  like  a  centaur,  a  panther,  a  wolf,  or  a  bull  ?  "  "  By 
Jove,  I  have  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  "  "  They  become  all  things, 
whatsoever  they  please,"  is  the  philosopher's  answer.  And  it  is 
with  stone-rubbing  as  with  cloud-gazing.  They  do  not  assume  the 
same  form  to  any  two  observers.  And  this  Dr.  Westwood's  long- 
experience  should  have  taught  him.  But  what  do  we  find  about 
the  Vitalianus  stone  in  the  Lapidarium,  pp.  1 03-4  ? 

In  Gibson's  Camden,  p.  638  (Gough,  Camden,  ii.  p.  521),  a  stone  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Church  of  Nevern,  two  yards  high, 
triquetrous  in  form,  and  inscribed  in  Roman  capital  letters 

VITALIANI 
EMEKET, 

the  A  and  l  in  the  upper  line  being  conjoined  and  the  n  reversed.  Tegid 
and  I  searched  in  vain  for  this  stone,  as  stated  in  Arch.  Cambr.  i860,  p.  52, 
where  it  was  added  that  some  years  previously  a  cross  (possibly  one  of  two 
described  above)  had  been  moved  from  Nevern  to  Cwm  Gloyn.  a  farm  two 
miles  distant,  by  Mr.Owen.  Here  ten  years  later  it  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Rhys,  who  has  placed  in  my  hands  "the  rubbing  from  which  my  figure  is 
drawn,  the  letters  being  between  three  and  four  inches  high,  and  occupying 
seventeen  inches  along  the  front  of  the  stone.  From  the  rubbing  it  appears 
that  the  second  name  should  be  read  Emerito  rather  than  Emereto,  as  given 
by  Rhys,  Arch.  Cambr.  1S73,  p.  387  ;  1874,  20. 

So  far  the  Lapidarium,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  rubbing  the 
Professor  adopts  "  Emerito  "  on  his  plate  (51-8),  and  makes  the 
other  name  vitalianl,  or  something  like  it ;  and  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  of  personal  inspection,  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  right  reading,  the  letters  being  in  good  preservation. 
Had  he  reason  for  doubting  the  reading,  he  should  have  had  the 
stone  re-examined  and  correctly  redrawn ;  and  the  omission  to 
do  this  suggests  a  caution  to  students  using  the  Lapidarium 
not  to  place  implicit  trust  in  readings  based  on  rubbings  alone, 
without  other  trustworthy  information  to  check  or  correct  their 
confused  testimony.  Unfortunately  this  category  includes  several 
of  which  the  originals  are  no  longer  known,  among  them  a  stone 
which  Professor  Westwood  believes  to  have  come  from  Heriri 
Mons  or  Tommen  y  Mur,  and  which  he  gives  in  PI.  78,  4 ;  cp. 
letterpress,  p.  156,  as  reading — 

Dir. 

BARRECT — 
CARANTEI. 

This  inscription,  if  implicit  belief  could  be  placed  in  it,  would  be 
of  paramount  interest,  as  exactly  marking  the  transition  from 
ordinary  Roman  to  ordinary  British  inscriptions,  and  exemplifying 
the  implied  formula  for  Dis  Manibus  on  this  very  early  stone.  But 
we  fear  it  is  too  good  to  be  true  ;  for  we  recall  a  pathetic 
episode  of  the  Cambrian  meeting  at  Lampeter  in  1878,  when 
Professor  Westwood,  having  got  wind  of  another  British  inscrip- 
tion beginning  with  dm,  was  preparing  his  hearers  to  shed  tears 
over  its  supposed  destruction,  but  a  vexatious  straggler  interrupted 
the  melancholy  tale  with  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  just  found  the 
stone  safe  and  sound,  and  that  he  agreed  as  to  the  dm,  except 
that  he  was  constrained  to  add  that  in  this  instance  the  letters  did 
not  refer  to  anybody's  manes,  but  to  David  Morris,  or  Daniel 
Morgan,  who,  with  a  gentleman  named  Singer,  had  bethought  him- 
self of  the  old  stone  as  a  means  of  securing  immortality.  Pro- 
fessor Westwood,  in  explaining  at  Lapid.  p.  149  (cf.  Plate  xxi.  6, 
Inscribed  Maenhir  near  Cellan)  that  the  stone  had  been  confounded 
with  another  called  "Maen  pen  foel  gwalt  gwyn,"  standing 
on  the  adjoining  hill,  lays  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  entrapped  by  another  little  hoax  of  a  Lampeter  wag,  if,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  the  above  five  monosyllables  can  only 
mean  when  interpreted,  "The  Stone  with  the  "bald  top,  O  thou 
man  of  the  white  hair." 

Our  main  ground  of  difference  with  the  author  of  the  Lapidarium 
WallicB  lies  in  the  conviction  that  greater  pains  might  have  pro- 
cured more  trustworthy  representations  of  the  stones.  When  he  has 
once  examined  a  stone,  or  got  a  rubbing  of  an  inscription,  his  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  fixity  and  finality  about  it;  whereas  had  he  been 
always  as  keen  to  correct  his  first  impressions  as  he  shows  him- 
self to  record  his  discoveries  and  achievements  in  British 
epigraphy,  he  would  probably  not  now  have  occasion  to  com- 
plain that  Dr.  Hubner  thinks  fit  to  warn  his  readers,  in  reference 
to  a  legend  which  he  knew  only  on  our  author's  showing,  "Lectio- 
nem  sola  Westwoodii  fide  stare  ne  obliviscaris  "  (Inscript.  Brit. 
Christ.  1 38,  p.  49).  Of  the  inscription  referred  to  bv  Dr.  Hubner 
Professor  Westwood's  version  is  not  accurate  even  so  far  as 
it  goes,  though  the  stone  is  at  Llannor,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
and  has  been  lately  removed  into  a  position  where  every  letter  on  it 
might  be  read ;  and  if  Professor  Rhys's  "  secundte  curse  "  came  too 


late  for  rectifying  the  plate,  he  might  have  set  himself  right  in  the 
"  additions  and  corrections."  A  like  reticence  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  Dolau  Cothi  stones  makes  him  still  seemingly  acquiesce  in 
the  reading  maqverag  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Gibson's  Camden, 
though  the  MAQVERIG  of  the  other  editions  is  more  probably 
correct. 

We  must  also  say  a  word  as  to  our  author's  language  in 
describing,  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  the  forms  of  the  letters 
with  which  he  has  to  do,  as,  in  p.  27,  he  speaks  of  a  "  G  "  of  the 
minuscule  form,  and  at  p.  177  of  another  being  "rudely  minus- 
cule without  a  top  bar."  This  language  is  so  puzzling  that 
amateur  stone-hunters  will  do  well  to  correct  their  reading  of 
the  Lapidarium  by  a  diligent  study  of  Professor  Rhys.  It  would 
be  an  ill  return,  however,  for  Professor  Westwood's  labour  of 
nearly  forty  years  in  amassing  materials  for  a  work  which  contains 
plates  and  descriptions  of  every  extant  or  traditional  inscribed 
stone  of  the  Principality,  if  we  were  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
understood  as  finding  fault  with  the  book  as  a  whole,  or  as  imply- 
ing that  as  a  guide  to  one  of  the  chief  archaeological  interests  of 
Wales,  it  is  other  than  a  valuable  work,  especially  if  supplemented 
by  Dr.  Hubner  and  Professor  Rhys.  Such  untiring  industry 
cannot  but  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  record  of  many  famous 
stones  despite  the  occasional  drawback  of  critical  slips ;  and 
if  we  cannot  exactly  regard  the  author  of  the  Lapidarium 
Wallice  as  the  father  of  Brit-Welsh  epigraphy,  he  has  at  least 
done  very  much  to  give  it  the  rank  of  a  study  possessed  of  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own. 


FOUR  MONTHS  IN  A  SNEAK-BOX.* 

OUR  readers  will  be  as  much  puzzled  as  we  were  ourselves  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  thing  a  Sneak-Box  is,  in  which  Mr. 
Bishop,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  passed  no  less  than  four 
months  of  his  life.  A  Sneak-Box,  we  learn  from  him,  is  "a  purely 
American  model,  developed  by  the  bay-men  of  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  and  recently  introduced  to  the  gunning  fraternity."  Its 
inventor  is  Captain  Hazelton  Seaman — Uncle  Haze,  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  by  his  many  admirers.  Happily  he  still  survives, 
and  has  not  yet  joined  in  theElysian  fields  that  group  of  worthies, 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes. 

Among  them,  indeed,  he  will  surely  be  remembered  when  New 
Jersey  has  to  yield  him  up  to  a  better  world.  For  not  only  has  he 
invented  the  famous  Sneak-Box,  but  also  "during  the  year  1875 
he  constructed  a  new  ducking-punt  with  a  low  paddle-wheel  at 
the  stern."  What,  compared  with  such  a  man  as  this,  is  even  the 
famous  Twalmley  whom  Johnson  told  of,  who  invented  the  New 
Flood-gate  Iron  and  at  once  became  great?  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Bishop  celebrates  Uncle  Haze's  praise.  "  To  find  such 
a  boat  had  been  with  me,"  he  writes,  "  a  study  of  years.  I  com- 
menced to  search  for  it  in  my  boyhood,  twenty-five  years 
ago."  He  had  travelled  in  seven  foreign  countries,  care- 
fully examining  numerous  small  boats,  he  had  studied  the 
models  at  museums  and  exhibitions,  but  had  failed  to  discover 
the  object  of  his  desire  until  the  happy  day  arrived  when  he 
visited  the  shores  of  New  Jersey.  He  shows  his  gratitude  by 
writing  the  history,  not  only  of  the  builder,  but  aiso  of  the  boat. 
Happily  he  found  generous  and  able  help  in  his  task.  "  With  the 
assistance  of  William  Errickson,  of  Barnegat,  and  Dr.  William 
P.  Haywood,  of  West  Creek,  Ocean  County,  New  Jersev,  I  have 
been  able  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  bring  to  the  light  of  day  a 
correct  history  of  the  Barnegat  sneak-box. '  Into  this  historv  we 
shall  not  venture  to  follow  our  author.  "  The  reader  of  aquatic 
proclivities,"  to  use  his  own  term,  will,  we  feel  sure,  by  no  means 
relish  a  mere  abstract ;  while  to  any  other  reader  even  an  abstract 
would  prove  intolerably  dull  reading. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  us  about  the  boat  and  its  builder,  and 
we  must  now  follow  Mr.  Bishop  in  his  long  voyage.  We  have 
read  it,  we  must  confess,  with  considerable  satisfaction.  We  are 
delighted  to  find  that,  in  one  point  at  least,  the  Americans  are  as 
mad  as  we  are  ourselves.  Even  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman, 
president  of  some  canoeing  or  Alpine  club,  he  could  not  have  gone 
intentionally  and  of  malice  prepense  through  a  longer  course  of 
utter  discomfort.  He  can,  indeed,  boast  that  he  has  made  a  boat 
voyage  of  2,600  miles  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  last  part  of  his  voyage  he  may 
have  seen  something  that  was  worth  seeiug,  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  but  almost  intolerable  discomfort.  He 
launched  his  boat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. For  some  weeks  he  had  a  race,  as  it  were,  with  the  frost,  for 
he  ran  a  great  chance  of  being  caught  in  the  ice.  In  fact,  in  one 
place  his  boat  was  frozen  in  for  some  days.  When  it  was  not 
freezing  it  very  commonly  rained.  The  scenery  seems  to  have 
been  almost  the  whole  way  of  a  most  dreary  kind.  At  first  he 
passed  through  the  district  of  the  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  and  iron- 
foundries  ;  but  even  when  he  had  gone  by  these  and  escaped  from 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  he  makes  scarcely  any  mention  of  scenery 
which  could  enliven  the  traveller  on  his  lonely  voyage.  The  banks 
of  the  two  rivers  for  almost  the  whole  course  seem  to  have  been  flat. 


*  Four  Months  in  a  Snea/i-Iio.v:  a  Bout  Voyage  of  2.600  Miles  down, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By 
Nathaniel  II.  Bishop,  Author  of  "  A  Thousand  Stile's'  Walk  across 
South  America."  and  "Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe."  Edinburgh:  David 
Douglas.  1880. 
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He  had  constantly  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  where  he 
could  encamp  for  the  night.  He  always  slept  in  his  boat ;  but  if  he 
moored  it  he  ran  the  constant  risk  of  having  it  swamped  by  the 
waves  raised  by  the  passing  steamers.  If  he  ran  it  aground  the 
wash  still  disturbed  him,  and  it  was  far  too  heavy  to  drag  with 
any  ease  up  the  shore.  More  than  once,  as  he  slept  under  the 
bank,  he  was  nearly  swamped  by  the  mass  of  earth  which  slipped 
down  on  to  his  boat. 

He  kept  during  the  night  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  track  of 
the  steamers,  but  even  this  course  led  him  once  into  great  straits. 
He  had  pushed  his  boat  into  a  soft,  muddy  flat  of  willows.  When 
he  woke  in  the  morning  he  found  that  the  river  had  sunk  in  the 
night,  and  that  his  craft  was  imbedded  in  mud  so  soft  and  slimy 
that  it  would  not  support  his  weight  when  he  attempted  to  step 
upon  it  in  order  to  push  his  boat  into  the  water.  There,  it  seemed, 
he  must  stay  till  the  river  rose.  No  help  could  come  to  him, 
for  he  could  neither  be  seen  from  the  land  nor  from  the  vessels 
which  passed  along  the  other  bank.  He  managed,  however,  with 
the  willow-branches  which  he  could  reach,  to  make  a  kind  of 
"  mattress,"  which,  when  laid  on  the  mud,  bore  his  weight  as  he 
pushed  off'  the  boat.  His  meals  were  as  cheerless  as  meals  could 
be.  For  a  long  while  he  had  no  stove  or  spirit-lamp.  The  wood 
was  too  wet  to  allow  him  to  make  a  fire.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
day  on  the  river,  which  he  had  spent  in  forcing  his  way  through  the 
ice  without  having  time  to  stop  for  food,  he  prepared  his  supper. 
"  Bread  and  butter,  with  Shakers'  peach-sauce,  and  a  generous  slice 
of  Wilson's  compressed  beef,  a  tin  of  water  from  the  icy  reservoir 
that  flowed  past  my  boat  and  within  reach  of  my  arm,  all  con- 
tributed to  furnish  a  most  satisfactory  meal."  We  notice,  how- 
ever, that  of  this  cold  fare  he  soon  gets  tired,  and  never  loses  a 
chance  of  having  his  food  cooked  on  any  friendly  barge.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  his  meals  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  cold  food  and  cold  water.  Even  the  icy  reservoir  did 
not  always  treat  him  kindly  ;  for  at  times  the  water  was  so  muddy 
that  it  could  not  be  drunk  till  it  had  had  time  given  it  to  settle. 
One  morning  he  awoke  to  find  that  the  thermometer  marked  only 
six  degrees  above  zero  and  that  his  boat  was  frozen  fast.  His  pro- 
visions were  frozen  also,  and  he  had  no  means  of  melting  them. 
Nature  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  forced  for  a  time  to 
take  refuge  in  that  civilization  from  which  he  had  so  joyfully 
•escaped.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  was  close  to  a  town  that  he 
was  thus  caught  in  the  ice.  He  went  to  look  for  lodgings,  and 
found  them  in  the  house  of  a  German  tailor.  The  honest  man  at 
first  looked  on  him  with  great  suspicion  : — 

He  examined  me  closely,  and  having  made,  as  it  were,  a  mental  in- 
ventory of  my  features,  dress,  &c,  exclaimed,  "  Mine  friend,  in  dese  times 
nobody  know  who's  which.  I  say,  sar,  nobody  knows  who's  what.  Fellers 
land  here  and  eats  mine  grub,  and  den  shoves  oif  dere  poats,  and  nevar 
says  '  tank  you,  sar,'  for  mine  grub.  Since  de  Confederate  war  all  men  is 
skamps,  I  does  fully  pelieve.  1  lights  twenty-doo  patties  fur  de  Union,  nots 
for  de  nionish,  but  because  I  likes  de  free  government  ;  but  it  is  imbossible 
to  feeds  all  de  beebles  what  lands  at  Pleasant  Run." 

The  tailor's  wife  thought  it  needful  to  apologize  for  her  husband's 
bluntness.  "  Nobody,"  she  said,  "  knows  who's  who  nowadays. 
Seems  as  if  everybody  had  got  'moralized  by  de  war."  However, 
at  last  they  came  to  trust  him  entirely,  and  gave  him  a  better 
room,  assuring  him  that  they  knew  "  who  was  who." 

To  the  discomforts  of  the  voyage  and  the  dreariness  of  the 
scenery  were  added  the  rudeness  of  the  boatmen  and  the  dangers 
of  violence  both  from  man  and  beast.  Mr.  Bishop  says  that  to 
avoid  the  rough  characters  it  was  necessary  always  to  enter  the 
night's  camping-ground  unobserved.  When  once  he  was  secreted, 
and  covered  by  the  friendly  shades  of  night,  he  felt  perfectly  safe. 
As  he  slept,  he  was  shut  in  by  the  cover  to  the  hold.  He  had  a 
hatchet  and  a  Colt's  revolver  by  his  side,  and  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  carefully  charged,  snugly  stowed  away  under  its  deck. 
At  New  Orleans  he  ran  considerable  risk  from  the  brutal  and 
ignorant  mob,  among  whom  rumours  had  spread  that  he  was 
"  a  national  Government  spy."  He  was  protected,  however, 
by  some  friendly  sailors,  one  of  whom  assured  him  that,  if  he  had 
been  attacked,  "  they  would  have  backed  every  man's  head  down 
his  own  throat."  Generally,  however,  he  was  troubled  by  nothing 
worse  than  such  questions  as  these.  "  Say,  stranger,  where  did 
you  steal  that  pumpkin-seed-looking  boat  from  ?  How  much  did 
she  cost,  any  way  ?  "  Though  he  was  roughly  treated  at  New 
Orleans,  yet  he  noticed  that,  in  the  South,  men  seemed  always  to 
have  time  to  give  a  civil  answer  to  any  necessary  inquiries.  This 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the  North.  In  the  midst  of 
the  wildness  of  his  life  he  never  forgot  the  decencies  of  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  one  Sunday  he  really  did  arrive  at  a  pretty  camping- 
ground  beneath  some  great  trees  on  which  some  parakeets  were 
hopping  about.  "  In  this  retired  haunt  of  the  birds  I  remained," 
he  writes,  "  through  the  whole  of  that  sunny  Sunday,  cooking  my 
three  meals,  and  reading  my  Bible,  as  became  a  civilized  man." 
We  are  delighted  to  find  that  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic 
hold  with  us  in  the  faith  that  three  good  meals  are  an  important  and 
a  solemn  part  of  Sunday  observance.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
add,  however,  that  he  had,  not  roast-beef,  but  an  omelette  and 
wheaten  grits.  He  did,  no  doubt,  the  best  he  could  properly  to 
observe  the  day,  and  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  him.  The  next 
day  he  somewhat  made  up  for  his  neglect  by  investing,  when  he 
arrived  at  a  town,  "  in  a  basketful  of  mince-pies,  that  deleterious 
compound  so  dear  to  every  American  heart."  The  author  now 
and  then  openly  and  avowedly  boasts  of  his  country  ;  but  nowhere 
does  he  more  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  than  when,  without 
the  least  ostentation,  he  thus  shows  us  that  an  American,  a  man 


old  enough  to  have  spent  five-and-twenty  years  in  search  of  a  sneak- 
box,  buys  mince-pies  for  his  own  consumption  by  the  basket- 
ful. Even  the  captains  of  the  football  clubs  at  our  greatest 
public  schools  could  not  buy  mince-pies  by  the  basketful.  It  is 
in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  to  strive  with  such  a  nation.  Our  roast- 
beef  find  our  plum-pudding  carried  us  safely  through  the  long 
French  war ;  but  what  was  a  race  of  frog-eaters  compared  with 
these  men,  each  one  of  whom  takes  his  mince-pies  by  the 
basketful  ? 

We  scarcely  know  whether  Mr.  Bishop's  pride  in  his  country 
adds,  on  the  whole,  to  the  interest  of  his  narrative.  At  times  it 
is  not  a  little  amusing,  but  too  often  it  leads  him  into  somewhat 
dull  details.  Thus  he  reaches  Cincinnati.  His  heart  exults  as  he 
visits  this  seat  of  the  pork  trade.  He  recounts  how  many  pigs 
had  been  slaughtered  and  packed  in  this  one  town  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years.  "The  total  swells  to  12,300.589  hogs,  duly 
registered  as  having  been  killed  by  the  pork-packers."  We  dare 
say  these  figures  are  quite  correct.  They  fail  (we  are  ashamed  to 
confess)  to  convey  much  meaning  to  our  minds.  A  total  of  more 
than  twelve  million  hogs  is  too  much  for  us  to  grasp.  Yet 
statistics  are  often  misleading.  The  other  day  we  noticed  in 
a  magazine  a  surprising  statement  about  the  number  of  eggs 
imported  into  these  islands  every  year.  Failing,  as  we 
always  do  fail,  to  seize  the  notion  of  thousands  of  millions, 
we  thought  that  we  would  ascertain  how  many  eggs  every  one 
of  us— man,  woman,  and  child — consumes  each  day.  But 
we  were  more  surprised  than  ever,  for  so  highly  favoured  are 
we  that,  if  this  statement  be  true,  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
one  of  us  is  about  thirty-five  eggs.  When  we  think  of  this,  we 
may  take  courage  again  and  not  he  afraid  even  of  the  consumers  of 
mince-pies  by  the  basketful.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bishop.  From 
pork-packing  he  gets  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition  to  the 
Trichina  sjnralis,  and  from  the  Trichina  spiralis  to  the  Cysticercus 
cettulosus.  At  first  sight  the  parasites  that  infest  the  pig  would  seem 
to  be  but  remotely  connected  with  a  boat-voyage  down  the  Ohio  ; 
but  yet,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
narrative.  The  only  pity  is  that  Mr.  Bishop  found  the  river  frozen 
at  Cincinnati. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  sorrowfully  to  own  that 
"  the  study  of  physical  geography  has  not  been  developed 
among  my  countrymen."  Their  maps  are  very  inaccurate.  He 
once  asked  the  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  map  establishments 
how  he  got  "  the  interior  details."  "  '  Oh,'  he  answered, '  when 
we  cannot  get  township  details  from  local  surveyors,  we  sling  them 
in  anyhow.' "  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Bishop  points  out,  what  a  rich 
reward  awaits  every  American  who  once  grasps  what  we  may  well 
consider  as  the  greatest  fact  of  geography.  But  we  must  give 
this  fact  in  his  own  words : — 

I  nevertheless  feel  it  a  duty  to  place  on  record  a  few  facts  that  are  well 
known  to  scientific  men,  if  not  to  the  writers  of  popular  geographies,  re- 
garding the  existence  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  country  of  the 
longest  river  in  the  world.  It  is  time  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
should  be  established  in  every  school  in  the  United  States.  As  this  is  a  very 
important  subject,  let  us  examine  it  in  detail. 

The  Missouri  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  and  the 
Mississippi  is  only  a  branch  of  it. 

The  Amazon  is  soon  shown  to  be  an  impudent  pretender,  for 
"  there  is  one  river  within  the  confines  of  our  country  which  is 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  longer  than  the  Amazon."  We 
are  reminded  how  a  friend  of  ours  was  standing,  with  some  other 
Englishmen,  by  an  American  gentleman  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
which  was  leaving  Constantinople.  The  English  were  admiring 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  "  I  guess,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  we  have 
got  a  bigger  conventicle  than  that  in  New  York."  Not  only  may 
the  United  States  boast  of  having  the  largest  river  and  the  largest 
conventicle ;  recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  they  have  another 
claim  to  imperishable  glory.  A  few  short  years  ago  "  science  was 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  true  crocodile  was  a  member  of  the  fauna 
of  the  United  States."  Happily  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  of  Newton- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  arose,  and  to  him  "  belongs  the  honour  (honor 
Mr.  Bishop  writes  it)  of  killing  and  recognizing  one  of  these  huge 
monsters."  Of  these  great  facts  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with 
any  authority.  We  are  content  with  putting  it  on  record  in  an 
English  journal  that — to  use  an  American  expression  which  we 
find  more  than  once  in  the  book  before  us — the  Missouri  "claims" 
to  be  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  the  true  crocodile  "  claims"  to 
be  a  member  of  the  fauna  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  could  not  rightfully  "claim"  to  be  as  big  as  the 
biggest  conventicle  in  New  York. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rpH  E  life  of  a  great  man  may  be  written  from  many  different  points 
-L  of  view,  and  more  particularly  so  when  the  great  man  is  a 
great  author.  The  latest  biographer  of  Goethe  (1)  does  not  enter 
into  conijwtitiou  with  Mr.  Lewes  by  treating  his  subject  on  the 
literary  side,  the  ethical  side,  or  in  any  of  those  aspects  which  are 
indeed  the  most  interesting  and  important,  but  in  handling  which 
a  partial  failure  is  almost  inevitable.  He  has  confined  himself  to  a 
department  of  less  moment  indeed,  but  i:iivhich  complete  success  is 
attainable,  and  he  has  attained  it.  His  volume  is  the  fullest  and 
most  accurate  record  of  the  incidents  of  Goethe's  life  that  can  be 

(1)  Goeihcs  Leben.  Von  H.  Duntzer.  Leipzig:  Fuer.  London: 
Williams  &  tfargate. 
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desired.  It  accounts  for  the  employment  of  Goethe's  time  in  the 
completest  manner,  traces  out  the  history  of  all  his  works,  and 
shows  their  connexion  with  the  contemporary  incidents  of  his  life. 
A  better  illustration  of  the  vativa  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabclla 
could  not  well  be  found.  At  the  same  time  Herr  Diintzer  is 
never  dull,  or  trivial,  or  verbose.  Versed  in  all  the  enormous 
mass  of  Goethe  literature,  he  handles  it  with  perfect  ease  and  de- 
cision, assigns  every  item  to  its  place,  and  deals  concisely,  and 
yet  adequately,  with  everything.  The  higher  qualifications  of  the 
"biographer,  ii'  they  exist  in  him,  are  latent  here ;  but  his  under- 
taking does  not  require  them.  He  appears  simply  as  the  arranger 
and  condenser  of  a  vast  bod}-  of  material,  providing  students  of 
Goethe  with  a  most  useful  companion  to  his  writings,  and  more 
ambitious  biographers  with  a  clue  which  they  will  not  disdain. 
Of  criticism  there  is  little  or  nothing ;  the  merits  of  Goethe's 
works  are  taken  for  granted  ;  and  the  commentator's  task  is 
confined  to  indicating  the  circumstances  which  produced  them 
or  gave  them  their  peculiar  colour.  Such  a  treatment  necessarily 
involves  an  adequate  notice  of  Goethe's  contemporaries  as  far  as 
they  were  connected  with  him,  and  the  crowd  of  figures  thus  in- 
troduced imparts  great  animation  and  variety  to  the  narrative. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  most  interesting ;  and,  although  its 
pretensions  are  not  of  a  high  order,  it  will  be  found  more  perma- 
nently valuable  than  many  more  ambitious  essays  in  biography. 
The  copious  and  excellent  illustrations  would  alone  give  it 
importance,  comprising  portraits  of  Goethe  at  all  periods  of 
his  life,  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting,  and  representations  of 
persons  or  places  celebrated  from  their  connexion  with  him. 

Dr.  A.  Founder's  new  contributions  to  the  history  of  Gentz  (2) 
do  not  relate  to  that  most  interesting  part  of  his  lite  when  he  had 
become  the  Jidus  Achates  of  Prince  Metternich.  They  principally 
concern  the  armed  peace  which  existed  between  France  and 
Austria  from  1801  to  1805,  the  negotiations  which  transferred 
Gentz's  services  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  and  his  endeavours  to 
foment  a  warlike  policy  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  the 
Austrian  service.  These  led  to  a  temporary  estrangement  between 
him  and  his  patron  Cobenzl,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Cobenzl,  a  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth-century  school,  regarded. 
European  questions  solely  from  an  Austrian  point  of  view.  Gentz, 
whose  one  moral  principle  was  patriotism,  considered  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  perfect  sincerity  of  Gentz's  antagonism  to  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  it  is  indeed  this  rare  alliance  of  almost  fanatical  intensity  of 
conviction  with  general  laxity  of  principle  that  renders  his  cha- 
racter so  interesting  a  study.  These  points  are  well  brought  out 
in  Dr.  Founder's  book,  which  also  contains  numerous  and  striking 
illustrations  of  the  administrative  disorganization  of  Austria  at 
this  critical  period  of  her  history. 

The  English  translation  of  Prince  Metternich's  Memoirs  (3) 
has  obtained  such  general  notice  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
record  the  publication  of  the  German  edition. 

Christoph  Falk's  chronicle  of  the  Prussian  town  Elbing  (4)  is 
in  general  uninteresting,  but  incorporates  a  very  circumstantial 
account  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  transactions  between  1521 
and  1526.  Some  parts  of  this  are  expressed  with  much  dra- 
matic vividness,  and  the  whole  is  well  worthy  of  publication. 

Professor  Bruckner's  (5)  researches  on  early  Slavonian  settle- 
ments in  the  Magdeburg  district  are  chietly  philological,  and  inci- 
dentally throw  light  011  the  theory  of  a  recognizable  Slavonian 
element  in  the  population  of  the  existing  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  history  of  the  German  settlements  in  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Couriand  (6)  during  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  interest.  It  is 
the  story  of  conflict  between  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
civilization  and  barbarism,  complicated  by  the  peculiar  relations 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
military  rule  was  not  always  acceptable  to  the  burghers  of  the 
chief  commercial  towns.  The  native  Esthonians  and  Letts  stood 
in  much  the  same  situation  to  the  settlers  as  the  Caffres  now 
occupy  to  the  colonists  of  Natal,  constituting  a  regularly  organized, 
though  uncivilized,  community,  unable  to  contend  with  the  in- 
truders on  equal  terms,  but  too  numerous  and  too  much  inspired 
with  the  sentiment  of  nationality  to  be  expelled  or  absorbed  by 
their  conquerors.  At  a  later  period  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Russia 
appear  upon  the  scene,  the  district  becomes  alternately  and  suc- 
cessively their  prey,  and  the  German  Confederation  disappears  as 
an  independent  State.  The  German  nationality,  however,  re- 
mains, and  the  adjustment  of  its  privileges  and  interests  with  the 
claims  of  Panslavism  will  one  day  add  another  to  the  list  of  inter- 
national controversies.  The  anonymous  author  has  treated  his 
intricate  theme  with  dexterity,  and  made  an  obscure  and  barbarous 
period  of  history  so  entertaining  as  to  warrant  high  expectations 
of  his  second  volume,  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  our  own  day. 

Dr.  Noldeke  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  by  his  trans- 

(2)  Gentz  und  Cobenzl,  Geschichte  dcr  osterreichischen  Diplomatic  in 
den  Juhren  1801- 1805.  Nach  neuen  Quellen.  Von  Dr.  A.  Fournier.  Wien  : 
Braiimiiller.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Aus  3Ietternich's  nachgelwsene  Pupicren.  Ed.  1.  Wien:  Brau- 
muller.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Ct rhtoPh  Falk's  Elbinglsch-Preussische  Chronik.  Herausgegeben 
yon  M.  loppen.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

.  (S)  Die  Slavischen  Ansisdelungen  in  dcr  Altmarh  und  den  Magdeburg- 
When.    Leipzig  :  Hirzol.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Geschichte  der  Ostseeprovinzen  TAv-,Est-  und  Knrland  von  der  iiltesten 
{tot  bis  avfunser  Jahrhutiflert.  TJju  1.  Mitan :  Sieslack.  Loudon: 
\Y  nliams  ii  Aoigutc, 


lation  of  the  section  of  the  Arabic  historian  Tabari's  (7)  universal 
history,  which  contains  the  annals  of  Persia  under  the  Sassanian 
kings.  Tabari  was  a  mere  compiler,  but  judicious  and  elegant, 
and  this  part  of  his  history  is  probably  based  upon  the  lost  Khodha 
Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  a  chronicle  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
probably  corresponding  to  the  Achoemenian  annals  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Esther.  In  general,  his  narrative  is  sober  and  straight- 
forward, and  the  romantic  traditions  it  contains,  while  greatlv  en- 
livening it,  are  easily  separable  from  the  authentic  portion.  It  is 
also  very  pleasant  reading. 

Professor  Kirchhoff  (8)  puts  forward  his  theory  respecting  the 
composition  of  the  Odyssey  in  a  complete  and  revised  form.  In 
his  view,  the  Odyssey  consists  of  two  poems,  the  second  of  which, 
however,  never  had  an  independent  existence,  but  was  added  as  a 
continuation  to  the  first  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Orlando 
Fnrioso  continues  the  Orlando  Innamorato.  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  first  twelve  books  as  far  as  xii.  1 82,  with  the  exception 
of  Books  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  much  other  interpolated  matter.  The 
second  part  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of 
Book  xxiii.,  also  with  numerous  insertions.  The  date  of  the  first 
part  is  considerably  prior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  that  of  the  second 
about  Olympiad  30.  The  two  differ  completely  in  structure,  that 
of  the  former  beiug,  after  the  interpolations  have  been  removed, 
homogeneous,  and  the  piece  proceeding  wholly  from  a  single 
author  ;  the  other  being  an  amalgamation  of  distinct  lays  of  earlier 
date.  The  union  of  the  two  constituted  the  text  to  which  the 
editorial  committee  of  Pisistratus  had  recourse.  Such  is  the  form 
which  the  hypothesis  of  Wolff,  so  far  as  the  Odyssey  is  concerned, 
has  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Herr  Kirchhoff,  whose  exposition  in- 
cludes a  reproduction  of  the  text,  the  supposed  interpolations  being 
distinguished  by  a  smaller  type,  and  whose  critical  views  are  con- 
veyed in  six  excursuses  and  a  running  commentary. 

The  Gorgons  are  represented  by  the  poets  as  dwelling  on  the 
confines  of  the  Western  ocean ;  in  Greece  the  most  violent  thunder- 
clouds commonly  come  from  the  west ;  the  Gorgons  are  ugly 
and  terrible,  so  are  thunderstorms ;  there  are  three  chief  elements 
in  a  thunderstorm,  cloud,  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  there  are 
also  three  Gorgons.  It  is  accordingly  apparent  to  Herr 
Roscher  (9)  that  a  Gorgon  is  the  third  part  of  a  thunderstorm,  and 
should  he  ever  discover  that  Shelley  describes  Medusa  as  en- 
dowed with  "  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror,"  he  will  pro- 
bably affirm  with  equal  reason  that  Shelley  thought  so  too. 

Professor  H.  D.  Midler's  essay  on  the  development  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages  (10)  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  roots,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  whether 
roots  are  actual  words  at  one  time  in  use,  or  mere  philological  ab- 
stractions. Professor  Miiller  supports  the  former  view,  and  con- 
tends for  the  original  identity  of  verbal  and  pronominal  routs  in 
the  most  primitive  stage  of  human  speech. 

H.  Bebel  (n),  Professor  at  Tiibingen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  man  of  considerable  scholarship  and  humour, 
translated  a  number  of  the  best  German  proverbs  into  very  elegant 
Latin.  Dr.  Suringar  has  republished  this  curious  work,  with 
copious  illustrations  from  the  German  and  Dutch  vernacular,  and 
the  metrical  renderings  of  proverbs  into  Latin,  current  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  most  recently  published  part  of  the  historical  series  edited  by 
W.  Oncken  (12)  is  occupied  by  the  commencement  of  a  history 
of  ancient  India  by  Professor  Lefmann.  The  period  comprehended 
in  the  present  instalment  is  that  from  the  first  Aryan  settlement  to 
the  birth  of  Buddha.  It  follows  that  there  is  so  far  little  of  a 
strictly  historical  character  in  the  work,  which  is  rather  a  learned 
and  not  too  abstruse  treatise  on  Indian  antiquities,  covering  nearly 
the  same  ground  as  Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  India. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  (13)  of  Albrecht  Weber's 
Indische  Streifen  is  a  contribution  to  Indian  literature  of  the  high- 
est importance,  being  a  reprint  of  all  the  notices  of  philological 
and  antiquarian  works  relating  to  India,  written  by  the  learned 
author  since  1869.  As  hardly  anything  of  importance  has  escaped 
him,  and  Indian  philological  literature  during  the  period  has  been 
remarkably  rich,  the  collection  abounds  with  matter  of  the  most 
varied  interest,  while  Dr.  Weber's  authority,  it  need  not  be  said, 
is  magisterial.  Among  the  most  important  works  reviewed  may 
be  mentioned  Colebrooke's  Essays,  Beames's  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Indian  Languages,  Burnell  on  South  Indian  Palaeography, 
Childers's  Pali  Dictionary,  Ludwig  and  Grassmann's  Translations 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  Beale  and  Senart  on  Buddhism,  and  Monier 
Williams's  Dictionary  of  Sanscrit. 

The   definition  of  Christian  Philosophy  propounded  by  Dr. 


(7)  Geschichte  der  Perser  und  Araher  zur  Zeit  der  Sasaniden.  Aus  der 
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Piinjer  (14)16  assuredly  liberal,  as  his  scheme  embraces  Hume 
and  Spinoza.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  general  course  oi'  specu- 
lation cannot  be  properly  followed  without  reference  to  those 
thinkers  by  whom  it  has  been  principally  influenced,  whatever 
their  creed  or  school.  The  most  meritorious  part  of  Dr.  Ptiujer's 
labours  is  not,  however,  his  inspection  of  such  oft-travelled  regions 
of  thought,  but  his  account  of  many  obscure  and  forgotten  thinkers 
whose  philosophy  actually  conformed  to  Christian  theology.  His 
sketch  of  the  philosophical  opinions  and  tendencies  of  Zwingli, 
Taurellus,  Schwenckfeld,  and  the  early  Socinian  school,  is  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  supplies  information  not  readily  to  be  met 
with. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Baumann  (1 5)  remarks  that  two  essential  elements  may 
be  distinguished  in  modern  writings  on  ethical  philosophy — the 
desire  to  follow  out  the  development  of  ethics  historically  as  the 
surest  test  of  the  gradual  progress  of  mankind,  and  the  con- 
templation of  ethical  doctrine  as  something  already  complete  ;  the 
standard  not  of  man  as  he  is,  but  as  he  ought  to  be.  The  object 
of  his  work  is  to  reconcile  both.  In  a  postscript  he  notices  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics  since  his  own 
■volume  went  to  press,  and  expresses  his  general  agreement  with  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  theory  of  evolution,  for  he 
cannot  hear  of  "  a  metaphysical  hypothesis."  The  saving  clause 
is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  the  classification  of  evolution  with 
metaphysical  hypotheses  is  amazing. 

If  Mine,  von  Racowitza's  memoirs  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Lassalle  did  her  little  honour,  they  still  seem  respectable  by  the 
side  of  Herr  Kutschbach's  (16)  undisguised  bookmaking.  The 
lady  might  be  allowed  to  think  that  her  share  in  Lassalle's 
catastrophe  stood  in  need  of  explanation ;  Herr  Kutschbach's  pub- 
lication can  have  no  other  obiect  than  that  of  pandering  to  a 
morbid  curiosity.  It  can  only  be  said  for  him  that,  if  the  docu- 
ments which  he  prints  are  genuine,  he  will  have  done  something 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  a  matter  with  which  it  has  no  concern. 

Times  have  changed  since  English  actors  occupied  the  position 
now  held  by  Italian  singers,  and  riveted  the  attention  of  audiences 
ignorant  of  their  language.  Such  was  the  case  in  Germany  during 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  until  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  put  a  stop  to  all  public  amusements.  It  seems  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  the  pieces  which  commanded 
such  popularity  in  Germany  were  by  no  means  the  pieces  of 
Shakspeare.  They  were,  indeed,  unworthy  of  the  humblest 
of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries,  and  any  little  merit  they  may 
have  possessed  seems  to  have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the 
"  gag  "  of  the  performers.  That  such  was  the  case  the  collection 
of  their  pieces  reprinted  by  Herr  Tittmann  (17),  from  the  edition 
of  1620,  affords  ample  testimony.  They  are  but  slightly  above 
the  level  of  puppet  plays.  Some  of  them,  however,  possess  con- 
siderable interest  from  their  relation  to  better  dramas.  Fortunatus 
has  a  certain  affinity  to  Deleter's  masterpiece  and  to  the  charming 
creation  of  Tieck,  which  is  indeed  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Esther  and  The.  Prodigal  Son  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  old  miracle  plays  and  Calderon's  autos.  Somebody  and 
Nobody  is,  in  Herr  Tittmanu's  opinion,  older  than  Shakspeare. 
Julio  and  Jlippohjta,  though  a  tragedy,  is  founded  on  the  same 
idea  as  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  translator  or  adapter 
of  these  pieces  was,  Herr  Tittmann  thinks,  a  German,  who  stood 
in  some  relation  with  the  English  troupe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  so  long  as  the  English  actors  were  strolling  players  their  per- 
formances were  given  in  English,  but  that  when  they  settled  any- 
where they  were  bound  by  contract  to  learn  German. 

The  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  would  probably  be  as  fertile 
in  incidents  for  the  novelist  as  that  of  any  other  people,  if  we 
knew  more  of  it.  At  present  we  can  hardly  get  beyond  two  or 
three  typical  characters  and  situations.  Heir  Ebers  has  made  the 
most  of  these  on  two  former  occasions,  and  now  shows  his  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  by  judiciously  declining  to  glean  after  himself; 
and,  while  retaining  the  Egyptian  scenery  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  paint,  peopling  the  foreground  with  personages  better 
known  and  nearer  to  our  sympathies.  In  Homo  Sum  he  de- 
picted the  life  of  Christian  anchorites;  "The  Sisters"  (18)  is  a 
romance  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  the  characters  are  mostly 
Greek  or  Roman.  The  principal  ones  are  Ptolemy  Physcon,  the  most 
cruel,  luxurious,  and  oppressive,  though  not  the  least  lettered,  of 
his  race,  but  who  talks  too  much  and  does  too  little  to  produce  al- 
together the  impression  designed  by  Herr  Ebers ;  his  sister  Cleo- 
patra, a  successful  study  of  a  royal  but  still  feminine  nature,  half 
sentimental  and  half  voluptuous ;  and  Publius  Scipio  Nasica, 
whose  relation  to  Ptolemy  is  nearly  that  of  a  British  Resident  in 
India  to  a  native  prince.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  manly 
and  upright  Roman  should  baffle  the  dissolute  tyrant's  plots  to 
possess  himself  of  the  noble  maiden  Clea  and  her  sister,  that  he 
should  reject  the  overtures  of  Queen  Cleopatra,  and  eventually  ad- 
just everything  by  the  magic  of  his  Civis  Romanus  sum.  The 
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chief  interest,  nevertheless,  is  not  in  the  action,  but  in  the  vivid 
picture  of  Alexandrian  civilization  at  a  period  of  great  brilliancy, 
refinement,  and  corruption. 

Rudolph  von  Gottschall's  "  Golden  Calf  "  (19)  is  a  combination 
of  all  things  appropriate  to  a  romance  of  modern  society,  including 
poetical  justice.  It  is  compounded  by  an  experienced  hand,  and 
the  result  is  a  pleasant  and  moderately  exciting  novel  of  in- 
cident. 

Braut  in  Ilaaren  (20)  is  a  pretty  story  of  life  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Germany,  with  sturdy  honest  peasants,  gallant 
young  foresters,  blushing  maidens,  just  enough  villany  to  pre- 
serve the  tale  from  insipidity,  and  a  happy  denouement  at  last. 

Unsere  Zeit  (21)  has  several  contributions  of  interest,  especially 
a  review  of  the  present  condition  of  palaeontology  by  Karl  Vogt,  sig- 
nificant of  the  general  reaction  against  Haeckel's  ultra-Darwinism; 
a  survey  of  the  political  situation  in  Germany,  where  the  writer 
seems  inclined  to  despair  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Parliament,  and 
advises  its  supporters  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  press;  and  an 
account  of  Hans  Makart,  the  great  contemporary  Austrian  painter, 
whose  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  prodigality  of  invention  are  said 
to  rival  Rubens  and  Paul  Veronese. 

The  Rundschau  has  two  interesting  contributions  on  the  border- 
land between  fiction  and  studies  from  real  life  (22).  One,  by  E. 
Wichert,  sketches  the  career  of  a  political  enthusiast  whose  heart 
is  ultimately  broken  by  the  absorption  of  his  own  little  German 
principality  into  Prussia.  The  other,  and  much  more  remarkable, 
study  is  a  narrative  by  Ivan  Tourgueneff',  of  his  acquaintance  with 
a  remarkable  personage,  a  stormy  petrel  of  revolution,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Republic  of  1848;  a  ragged,  sinister, 
disreputable  vagabond,  with  vestiges  of  breeding  and  culture,  a 
powerful  intelligence,  and  preternatural  intuition  of  coming  events, 
without  the  slightest  power  of  turning  them  to  his  own  purposes. 
So  graphic  is  the  portrait  that  we  seem  to  have  the  very  man  be- 
fore us.  A  trifling  slip  betrays  that  the  translation  is  not  from 
the  Russian  but  the  French.  There  are  also  a  review  of  the  Afghan 
expedition  by  an  impartial  looker-on,  who  entirely  justifies  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government ;  and  a  very  interesting 
biography  of  Swammerdam,  the  founder  of  microscopic  anatomy, 
whose  scientific  career  was  ruined  by  his  devotion  to  the  mystical 
prophetess  Antoinette  Bourignon. 

The  RussianReview  (23)  has  a  detail  of  recent  archaeological  dis- 
coveries in  the  Crimea,  and  a  piteous  account  of  the  sufferings 
formerly  undergone  by  captive  Russians  in  the  Khanates  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 
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OBSTRUCTION. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  first  night's  debate  on  his  pro- 
posed Standing  Order.  There  may  have  been  some  ground 
for  alternative  suggestions  of  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
action  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  it  was  desirable  not  to 
exhaust  the  powers  of  the  House  in  a  first  experiment. 
Lord  Hartington  and  the  great  body  of  the  Opposition 
loyally  supported  the  Government,  notwithstanding  a  con- 
ventional objection  on  the  ground  that  the  Liberal  leaders 
had  not  been  consulted.  The  criticisms  which  Lord  Hart- 
ington thought  proper  to  add  were  the  result  of  the  con- 
ventional habit  or  wish  of  Parliamentary  opposition.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  fully  justified  in  relying 
on  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  the  House,  instead  of 
undertaking  to  prove  notorious  facts  by  detailed  evidence. 
Habitual  misconduct  by  its  nature  consists  of  numerous 
incidents,  which  may  a]l  be  separately  trifling ;  but 
Mr.  Newdegate  in  some  degree  supplied  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  omission  by  showing  that  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  and  Major  Nolan  had  in  the  last  Session 
made  many  hundred  speeches.  The  allegation  that 
some  members  of  the  Conservative  party  formerly  prac- 
tised obstruction  on  a  small  scale  is  irrelevant,  even 
if  it  is  true.  If  they  had  impeded  the  business  of 
the  House  so  far  as  to  render  extraordinary  measures 
necessary,  the  present  proposals  would  probably  have 
been  made  by  a  Government  which  then  commanded 
a  large  majority.  .  It  may  be  added  that  members 
of  the  regular  Opposition  are  never  hkely  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremes,  because  they  belong  to  a  great  party 
which  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  respect  of  the 
House.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the  Standing  Orders  is 
politically  prudent,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  honest.  The 
country  would  not  have  regarded  with  indifference  any 
attempt  to  screen  the  enemies  of  Parliamentary  free- 
dom from  the  mild  punishment  which  will  follow  the 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Mr.  Dillwyn  has  fortunately 
been  induced  either  to  withdraw  or  to  explain  away  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  deal 
with  the  question  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  bound  both  to  maintain  its  own  privileges 
during  its  last  Session,  and  to  hand  over  its  powers  unim- 
paired to  the  next  Parliament.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
tliat  Lord  Hartington  expressly  approved  of  immediate 
action ;  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  probably  deferred  to  the  authority 
of  his  leader.  Some  of  the  preliminary  conversations  on 
Thursday  evening  must  have  vividly  reminded  the  House 
of  the  inconvenience  of  frivolous  interruption.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  members  against  whom  the 
Standing  ■  Order  is  avowedly  directed  will  furnish  on  the 
present  occasion  superfluous  illustrations  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure  which  they  oppose. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  judiciously  proposed  the 
mildest  remedy  for  obstruction  which  is  consistent  with 
possible  efficiency.  Some  of  the  provisions  embodied  in 
notices  of  private  members  were  perhaps  equally  unobjec- 
tionable ;  bat,  it  was  obviously  proper  that  the  Ministerial 
leader  of  the  House  should  be  responsible  for  an  organic 
change  in  its  procedure.  It  has  never  before  been  found 
necessary  to  adapt  the  rules  of  debate  to  the  contingency 
ot  deliberate,  obstruction  of  business.  .  During  some  cen- 
turies it  has  been  possible  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  and 


good  breeding  of  members.  It  has  now  become  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  efforts  of  cynical  conspirators ; 
and  the  task  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  Those  who 
wish  to  bring  Parliament  into  contempt  would  be  almost 
as  much  gratified  by  stringent  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  debate  as  by  the  exercise  of  unbounded  license. 
Like  the  Russian  Nihilists,  whose  enterprise  is  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  their  own,  they  would  gladly  force 
the  authority  which  they  assail  into  excesses  of  despot- 
ism until  they  are  able  to  destroy  it.  When  the  prac- 
tice of  obstruction  first  began,  many  proposals  were  mad© 
for  the  abolition  of  dilatory  forms ;  but  it  appeared  on 
fuller  consideration  that,  in  curtailing  its  own  privi- 
leges, the  House  would  not  abate  the  mischief.  If  speeches 
were  limited  in  length,  they  might  be  increased  in  fre- 
quency, especially  as  the  obstructive  faction  constantly 
receives  new  reinforcements.  It  has  for  some  time  past 
been  agreed  that  the  internal  legislation  of  the  House 
against  contumacious  members  must  be  personal,  penal, 
and  summary.  The  last  condition  is  not  the  least  essential. 
A  prolonged  debate  on  the  culpability  of  a  member  accused 
of  obstruction  would  serve  his  purpose  as  well  as  any  other 
mode  of  wasting  time  and  impeding  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  most  simple  punishment  which  can  be  in- 
flicted has  the  merit  not  only  of  being  just  and  moderate, 
but  of  affording  relief  to  the  injured  majority  of  the 
House.  Silence  imposed  on  a  prolix  brawler  is  at  the 
same  time  a  censure  and  a  remedy.  Perhaps  some  addi- 
tional measure  may  be  rendered  necessary  if  the  offence 
is  repeated  by  accomplices,  of  whom  there  will  be  too 
many — 

Piirao  avulso  non  deficit  alter — 

but  prudent  legislators  will  incline  to  undue  leniency 
rather  than  err  on  the  side  of  severity. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  investing  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  with  new  judicial  functions.  The  Speaker's 
powers  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  exercised  in 
the  form  of  calling  to  order  members  who  have  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  debate.  The  mysterious  process  of 
naming  a  delinquent  member  has  almost  always  been 
held  in  reserve  ;  and  if  ulterior  proceedings  are  neces- 
sary, the  House  itself  must  intervene.  A  Chairman 
of  Committees  who  is  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain order  reports  the  case  to  the  House  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  chair  by  the  Speaker.  One  principle  and  one 
tradition  have  done  much  to  support  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  According  to  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  doctrine,  the  Speaker  derives  all 
his  powers  from  the  House  of  which  he  is  the  servant. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  understood  that  the  authority  of 
the  Speaker,  as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  House,  is 
to  be  supported  in  all  cases  in  which  he  has  to  act  on  his 
own  discretion.  Few  Parliamentary  outrages  have  carsed 
juster  indignation  than  the  rudeness  to  the  Speaker  which 
has  on  one  or  two  occasions  formed  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  obstruction.  .With  a  prudent  jealousy  of  any 
extension  of  the  contentious  functions  of  the  Speaker, 
several  framers  of  motions  have  proposed  to  give  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  against  obstruction  to  private 
members;  but  the  objection  at  once  occurs,  that  the 
obstructive  faction  would  probably  turn  the  proposed 
machinery  against  the  supporters  of  order.  .  They  would 
find  amusement  in  moving  resolutions,  perhaps  against 
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the  leader  of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  Opposition,  with 
the  additional  excitement  of  divisions.  It  is  well  that 
the  magnitude  of  a  probably  necessary  innovation 
should  not  be  disguised.  A  breach  of  the  orders  of  the 
House,  or  a  violation  of  ordinary  propriety  of  language 
and  demeanour,  is  an  intelligible  and  simple  offence, 
though  it  may  not  admit  of  previous  definition.  Obstruc- 
tion, consisting  probably  in  purposed  garrulity,  aided  per- 
haps by  citation  of  irrelevant  documents,  raises  questions 
of  opinion  and  of  degree.  The  Speaker  will  have  a  deli- 
cate task  in  distinguishing  between  unconscious  verbosity 
and  purposed  waste  of  time.  The  culprit  will  probably 
take  care  not  to  deviate  too  widely  from  the  ostensible 
subject  of  debate ;  and  the  Speaker  will  have  to  judge 
how  far  he  is  either  reasonable  or  sincere.  There  have  been 
Speakers  to  whom  the  proposed  power  could  not  have  been 
safely  intrusted.  The  verdict  of  the  tribunal  which  will 
decide  the  issue  will  not  be  equally  open  to  question. 
On  the  whole,  the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer seems  more  expedient.  No  member  can  be 
charged  with  obstruction  until  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman 
has  first  called  him  to  order,  and  afterwards  named  him. 
The  presiding  officer  will  thus  discharge  the  duty  of  a 
committing  magistrate,  or  of  a  grand  jury,  while  he  will 
be  no  party  to  the  final  conviction.  The  House  will  decide 
on  motion,  following  the  preliminary  decision  of  the 
Speaker ;  not  according  to  extraneous  evidence,  but,  as 
Sir  H.  Peek  expressed  it,  by  instinct,  or  rather  by  its 
owt  observation  and  knowledge.  Recent  experience 
shows  that  the  v,oivsv  offenders  may  always  count  on  the  aid 
of  a  small  and  sympathizing  minority  of  English  members  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
long  been  weary  of  the  indolence  of  the  obstructive  faction, 
and  there  will  be  less  hesitation  in  imposing  the  penalty 
becauseit  is  extremely  mild.  Anoffenderimpervioustoshame 
will  not  suffer  severe  hardship  if  he  is  suspended  for  the 
remainder  of  a  sitting  from  the  abuse  of  his  privileges  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  consequences 
of  relapse  or  of  repeated  convictions  are  not  unduly 
formidable ;  and  indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  simply  experimental.  The  complaint 
that  it  is  directed  against  an  unpopular  knot  of  members  is 
true  in  fact,  because  they  have  hitherto  been  the  only  wilful 
offenders.  It  is  possible  that  the  formal  embodiment  in  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  its  determination  to  emancipate  itself  from 
tyrannical  caprice,  may  produce  an  impression  which  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  actual  resort  to  measures  of  pre- 
vention. The  time  which  may  be  occupied  in  the  debate 
will  not  have  been  lost,  though  it  might  be  advantageously 
curtailed. 


RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 

EVERYTHING  relating  to  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
Czar's  life  is  wonderful.  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
German  Government  should  have  been  long  ago  informed 
that  something  was  being  prepared  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
that  the  Czar  was  warned,  and  that  the  warning  was  dis- 
regarded. It  is  wonderful  that  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
Czar  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  should  have  been 
actually  made.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  conspirators 
should  have  expected  to  kill  the  Czar  by  exploding 
dynamite  through  two  solid  floors.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  Czar  was  expected  to  dine 
was  not  in  the  least  injured.  Lastly,  it  is  more  wonderful 
than  all  that,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  nothing  apparently 
should  be  known  of  what  was  really  done  or  of  who  did 
it.  The  rumour  of  numerous  arrests  having  been  made 
before  the  explosion  is  confirmed,  and  there  are  other 
vague  rumours  of  arrests  having  been  made  since  the  ex- 
plosion. But  it  is  not  even  hinted  that  any  discoveries 
nave  been  made  showing  to  whom  guilt  is  to  be  imputed. 
Either  the  police  cannot  find  out  the  truth  or  it  will  not. 
Speculation  has  got  so  far  as  to  surmise  that  the  police 
are  hedging,  that  they  think  the  Nihilists  are  going  to 
win  in  the  long  rim,  and  that  they  consider  it  prudent  to 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  those  who  arrest  Nihilists 
may  in  their  turn  be  arrested.  This  seems  rather  far- 
fetched ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  police  seem  to  be 
either  bewildered,  or  to  fear  some  rock  of  high  influence 
in  their  way  which  they  cannot  pass.  Meantime  the 
Czar  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  religious  excite- 
ment. He  has  been  so  marvellously  preserved  from  the 
consequences  of  an  explosion  operating  through  two  solid 


floors,  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  Providence,  and  to  have  received  a  pecu- 
liar mission  of  indiscriminate  repression.  General  Loris 
Melikoff  is  to  replace  General  Godeko  in  the  supreme 
command  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  as  Russian  officials  of  a 
lower  order  have  been  found  ineffectual,  astute  Germans 
are  to  be  called  in  from  the  Baltic  provinces.  At  the  s&me 
time  it  is  said  the  Emperor  is  having  some  mysterious 
edicts  printed  in  the  strictest  secresy,  which  are  to  be 
published  on  next  Tuesday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Czar's 
accession.  On  the  same  day  the  Nihilists  are,  as  they 
have  managed  to  announce,  going  to  do  something  extra- 
ordinary. They  are  in  some  way  to  illuminate  St. 
Petersburg  by  way  of  cheering  society  and  drawing 
general  attention  to  their  proceedings.  Idle  as  all 
these  rumours  may  be,  they  are  worth  noticing  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  are 
possible.  Russian  society  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion.  It  is  not  so  much  indignant  at  the  explosion 
as  puzzled  by  it.  If  it  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
authors  of  the  attempt,  it  has  no  belief  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  cannot  protect  themselves  cannot,  it 
thinks,  protect  others.  The  Czar  may  hold  out  for  the 
moment,  but  possibly  next  Tuesday,  or  a  month  or  two 
later,  he  may  give  in.  No  one  except  the  Czar  seems  to- 
be  in  any  way  comforted  by  his  religious  mission. 
Foreigners  cannot  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  the  Russians 
themselves,  and  the  Russians  say  they  are  bewildered ; 
but,  so  far  as  outward  signs  go,  there  seems  much  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  Czar  has  to  confront  not  a  conspiracy, 
but  a  revolution. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  details  of  social  life  at  St. 
Petersburg,  of  which  we  can  know  extremely  little,  to  the 
broad  and  patent  facts  which  must  determine  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  position  which  Russia  now  occupies 
towards  other  European  Powers,  and  especially  towards 
Germany.  That  Russia  is  meditating  an  attack  on  Ger- 
many is  too  absurd  an  assumption  not  to  revolt  the  common 
sense  of  the  Germans  themselves.  All  that  Russia  could 
hope  for  in  a  war  with  Germany  would  be  to  enter  on  a 
defensive  struggle  in  which,  by  abandoning  much  and 
undergoing  extreme  misery,  she  might  hope  to  tire  the 
Germans  out.  Such  a  war  might  be  successful  if  the  Russian 
nation  was  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Czar's  grand- 
father, extremely  patriotic  and  passionately  devoted  to  its 
sovereign.  As  things  are,  a  war  with  Germany  would 
be  probably  even  more  fatal  to  the  Czar  and  his  dynasty 
than  to  Russia  itself.  Theorists  urge  that  the  Czar 
might  declare  war  against  Germany  merely  to  give  a  vent 
to  the  turbulent  ferocity  of  his  subjects.  He  has  no  vent 
to  turbulent  ferocity  to  give  in  this  direction.  All  he  can 
do  for  his  turbulent  subjects  is  to  invite  them  to  show 
the  extreme  of  patience  and  endurance  under  tribu- 
lation, with  the  prospect  of  this  patience  and  endurance 
ultimately  gaining  the  day.  How  can  a  Czar  for  whom 
ruffians  lay  mines,  who  is  always  being  shot  at,  whose 
house  is  full  of  secret,  or  scarcely  secret,  enemies,  for 
whom  a  state  of  siege  does  nothing,  hope  to  win  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects  by  exposing  them 
to  such  a  campaign  as  that  of  1812  ?  Sensible  Ger- 
mans, seeing  this,  also  see  that  Prince  Bismarck's 
affected  alarm  about  a  Russian  attack  may  be  merely  a 
manoeuvre  to  carry  his  Army  Bill.  But,  then,  sensible 
Germans  also  go  on  to  wonder  why  this  tremendous 
machinery  is  brought  into  play  merely  to  carry  a  modest 
Bill  which  could  be  carried  anyhow.  They  cannot  keep 
out  of  their  minds  the  thought  that  perhaps  Prince  Bis- 
marck means  more  than  he  says,  and  is  meditating  how  he 
may  get  Germany  to  attack  Russia  with  some  small  sense 
of  decency.  This  also  is  the  thought  that  is  filling  Europe 
with  anxiety.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europe  is  very 
anxious,  and  has  become  more  anxious  within  the  last 
few  days.  There  are  good  judges  who  confidently  predict 
that  the  present  year  will  see  a  great  European  war.  If 
the  grounds  of  this  prediction  are  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the 
past  history  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  from  the  convic- 
tion which  this  past  history  inspires  that  no  scrupks 
would  restrain  him  from  striking  Russia  if  he  thought 
that  the  moment  for  striking  had  come,  if  he  could  catch 
Russia  at  a  sufficient  disadvantage,  and  conU  be  sure  that 
she  would  be  sufficiently  isolated. 

It  is  announced  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  left  Paris, 
and  has  left  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  is  not  to  return.    The  Prince  has  been  one  oi  tne 
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most  active  supporters  of  a  policy  of  generous  kindness 
and  good  feeling  towards  France,  and  some .  appre- 
hension is  expressed  in  Paris  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  replace  the  friendly 
Ambassador  by  one  less  friendly.  Nominally,  however, 
Prince  HOHENLOHE  is  only  going  to  Berlin  in  order  that  he 
may  lake  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Array  Bill.  If  his  duty 
is  to  state  candidly  what  are  the  feelings  of  France  in  regard 
lo  war,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  France 
has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  making  war,  or  the 
slightest  wish  to  make  war.  The  French  ask  for  nothing 
but  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  see  no  European  questions 
raised  that  would  force  them  to  encounter  risks  from 
which  they  shrink.  The  only  important  foreign  question 
with  which  the  French  Government  now  has  to  deal  is 
that  of  the  extradition  of  Hartmann,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  party  to  the  plot  for  murdering  the  Czar  by 
upsetting  the  train  at  Moscow  by  which  he  was  travelling. 
The  difficulty  in  which  the  French  Government  finds 
itself  has  been  much  increased  by  the  threat  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  that  he  will  leave  Paris  if  the  extra- 
dition is  refused.  Such  a  threat  is  very  unwarranted 
and  offensive,  bnt  at  any  rate  it  might  be  supposed  to 
pat  an  end  to  suspicions  of  any  dangerous  intimacy 
between  Russia  and  France.  In  Austria  there  is  certainly 
no  disposition  for  war  or  adventure,  and  the  debates  on 
the  Hungarian  budget  show  that,  far  from  there  being 
any  willingness  to  wreck  the  national  finance  by  ruinous 
military  enterprise,  there  is  a  jealons  disposition  to  cut 
down  to  the  last  possible  florin  the  cost  of  the  Bosnian 
occupation.  Nor  is  there  any  ardour  for  war  in  Germany 
itself.  The  Germans  are  an  essentially  pacific  people  and 
do  not  like  war.  The  German  Emperor,  too,  takes  every 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  retains  all  his  old  feelings 
of  affection  for  the  Russian  Imperial  family.  But  experi- 
ence has  only  too  amply  shown  that  neither  the  German 
people  nor  the  German  Emperor  can  stop  Prince  Bismarck 
when  he  has  once  decided  firmly  on  anything.  As  to 
whether  he  has  decided  on  war,  speculation  is  vain.  There 
are  signs  that  point  one  way,  and  signs  that  point  another 
way  One  day  a  Ministerial  paper  inserts  a  flaming  article 
intended  to  provoke  and  alarm  Germany  by  pointing  out  that 
Russia  is  most  unhandsomely  fortifying  her  Polish  frontier. 
Tne  next  day  the  same  paper  inserts  a  soothing  commu- 
nication, pointing  out  with  unanswerable  force  that  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Germany  bristles  with  fortresses,  and 
that  Russia  is  as  much  at  liberty  to  build  her  fortresses 
as  Germany  was  to  build  hers.  Next  week  the  situation 
may  not  improbably  be  cleared,  for  Prince  Bismarck  is 
himself  to  speak  on  the  Army  Bill,  and  he  must  make 
some  exposition  of  his  policy.  Meantime  Europe  is  in 
the  undignified  position  of  a  culprit  waiting  to  hear  his 
doom.  Not  improbably  the  supreme  judge  of  Europe  will 
refrain  from  pronouncing  sentence  against  any  one,  and 
will  content  himself  with  parading  the  awful  powers  he  has 
at  his  command  should  he  ever  think  it  necessary  to 
exercise  them. 


AFGHAN  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

I^HE  Indian  Correspondents  who  record  the  changes  in 
-  public  opinion  or  in  their  own  have  retracted  their 
complaints  that  the  Government  has  not  announced  its 
Afghan  policy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  publish  a  decision 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  form ;  but  it  may 
foe  inferred  from  intimations  given  in  the  late  debate 
that  the  policy  of  allowing  the  dissolution  of  the  unity 
■of  the  Afghan  kingdom  has  been  considered.  The  mili- 
tary difficulties  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  been  nearly  over- 
come. Ghuznee  appears  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  a 
regular  attack  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  place  by  force.  Letters  between  Sir  F. 
Roberts  and  Mahomed  Jan  are  said  to  have  crossed  on 
the  road,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  insurgent  chief 
is  inclined  to  negotiation  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  advanced 
the  inadmissible  pretension  that  he  should  meet  Sir  F. 
Rt berts  on  neutral  ground.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
recognize  his  affectation  of  equality,  or  to  allow  that  any 
Aighan  territory  is  neutral.  Until  the  details  of  the 
negotiation  are  known,  the  Indian  Government  must  be 
supposed  capable  of  maintaining  its  own  dignity.  No 
Jeaaer  ot  high  rank  at  present  offers  open  resistance  ; 
tor,  contrary  to  expectation,  Abdurrahman  seems  not 
yet  to  have  entered  Afghan  territory.     The  Sirdars  pro- 


bably differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  expedi3ncy  of  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  may 
perhaps  prefer  local  independence,  while  others  may 
be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  nomination  of  some  real  or 
nominal  ruler.  The  Indian  Government  would  recognizo 
any  Ameer  who  was  known  to  represent  the  Afghan  chiefs, 
on  condition  of  his  consenting  to  the  guarantees  of  fidelity 
and  deference  which  will  necessarily  be  required.  Any 
arrangement  of  the  kind  will  involve  many  difficulties, 
but  it  is  only  possible  to  choose  among  conflicting  em- 
barrassments. The  selection  of  the  infant  son  of  Yakoob 
Khan  would  involve  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  which, 
if  it  could  otherwise  be  trusted,  would  involve  a  claim  to 
permanent  protection.  No  satisfactory  scheme  of  dealing 
with  the  provincial  capitals  has  yet  been  devised.  The 
governor  and  chiefs  of  Candahar,  who  have  thus  far 
loyally  supported  the  English  authorities,  might  not  be 
willing  to  recognize  an  Ameer  reigning  at  Cabul ;  and  a 
strong  pressure  is  placed  on  the  Government  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  Candahar.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
long  ago  recommended  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  a 
better  military  position  than  Cabul.  If  the  railway  which 
is  now  in  progress  is  completed,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Candahar  will  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  governed  as  an 
English  dependency. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  disposal  of 
Herat.  The  domestic  controversy  is  simplified  by  Lord 
Northbrook's  admission  that  Herat  cannot  be  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  Russia.  The  Government, 
sharing  the  same  conviction,  is  evidently  hesitating  among 
two  or  more  modes  of  guarding  against  the  danger.  It 
would  be  possible  to  take  the  place  by  an  advance  from 
Candahar,  and  to  hold  it  against  foreign  or  domestic 
assailants  ;  but  the  expedition  would  be  long  and  costly  ; 
and  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  garrison  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Indian 
frontier.  An  English  force  could  not  be  spared  for  the 
purpose  unless  the  strength  of  the  army  in  India  was 
permanently  increased  ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  strain 
the  loyalty  of  native  troops  by  compelling  them  to  serve 
in  distant  countries  and  in  an  unfamiliar  climate.  From 
the  date  of  the  last  Persian  war  to  the  death  or  flight  of 
Shere  Ali,  the  difficulty  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  point 
by  the  Afghan  occupation  of  Herat.  The  place  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  more  practically  independent  chiefs, 
who  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  accept  Russian  protec- 
tion. In  these  circumstances  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  antici- 
pated the  Government  by  recommending  a  reversal  of  the 
former  policy  in  which  he  was  actively  concerned.  Ho 
thinks  that  Herat  might  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Persia  on  condition  of  an  alliance  which  would  be  directed 
against  Russia.  It  seems  that  on  the  Persian  side  no  ob- 
jection would  be  raised  if  only  sufficient  guarantees  were 
offered  against  the  probable  eflects  of  Russian  resentment. 
The  Northern  provinces  of  Persia  could  not  be  defended 
against  Russia ;  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  observes  that  the 
Southern  provinces  and  the  sea-coast  would  be  equally  ac- 
cessible to  English  troops.  In  the  conflict  for  dominion 
and  influence,  the  condition  of  a  weak  State  interposed 
between  two  great  Powers  would  not  be  enviable.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  Government  may  not  have  desired 
to  arrange  with  Russia  the  terms  on  which  Herat  misht 
be  given  over  to  Persia.  It  is  certain  that  the  scheme 
was  first  openly  proposed  in  Russian  journals,  though  the 
same  writers  have  since  felt  or  affected  indignation  at 
the  rumour  of  English  negotiations  tending  to  the  same 
result.  The  plan  which  Prince  Lobanoff  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  with  him  for  a  general  accommoda- 
tion of  differences  between  England  and  Russia  may 
perhaps,  if  it  is  hereafter  disclosed,  throw  some  light 
on  the  Herat  negotiations.  Any  such  overtures,  if  they 
are  made,  though  they  must  be  watched  with  jealous 
vigilance,  ought  not  to  be  summarily  rejected.  Even  if  it 
were  reasonable  to  doubt  whether  Russia  could  be  trusted 
to  observe  a  formal  compact,  the  breach  of  an  agree, 
ment  would  simplify  some  existing  complications,  or,  at 
the  worst,  it  would  remit  both  parties  to  their  present 
positions. 

Lord  Northbrook's  declaration  as  to  the  importance  of 
Herat  was  not  his  only  contribution  during  last  week's 
debate  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Afghan  controversy.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  his  speech  offered  a  retrospective 
justitication  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  ill-timed  motion.  It 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  renew  the  exhausted  contro- 
versy as  to  the  effect  on  Shere  Ali's  mind  of  the  guarded 
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and  scanty  promises  of  support  which  were  extracted  from 
the  Viceroy  after  he  had  been  warned  against  undue  con- 
cession by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been  again 
and  again  shown  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  in  the  first 
instance  inclined  to  give  comparatively  strong  assurances, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  checked  his  liberality.  The 
promises  which  the  Viceroy  made  orally  to  the  Afghan  En- 
voy were  partially  revoked  or  restricted  by  his  statement  in  a 
letter  to  the  Ameer,  that  the  matter  would  be  most  con- 
veniently arranged  at  a  future  time.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  letter  is  authentically  recorded  in  Shere 
Ali's  ironical  acknowledgment  of  the  communication.  He 
said  that  he  was  duly  grateful  for  the  undertaking  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  former  Viceroys,  but  he  added,  "  My 
"  friend,  it  was  in  those  circumstances  not  worth  my 
"  while  to  send  an  Envoy  to  Simla."  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
admits  that  from  that  time  the  Ameer  was,  as  be  said, 
sulky.  According  to  the  Government,  he  is  more  accu- 
rately described  as  having  from  1873  been  alienated  from 
England,  and  inclined  to  court  the  protection  of  Russia. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  forgot  to  redeem  a  pledge  that 
he  would  explain  his  reasons  for  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  the  Russian  correspondence  found  in 
Cabul.  On.  the  intimation  that  the  publication  would 
not  be  for  the  public  interest,  he  properly  withdrew  his 
demand ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  throughout  his  speech 
he  abstained  from  the  vituperative  language  which  he  had 
been  tempted  to  employ  in  his  book  and  in  some  former 
speeches.  An  orator  of  genuine  eloquence  has  no  excuse  for 
the  violence  by  which  inferior  speakers  sometimes  seek  to 
escape  from  dulness. 

Lord  Northbrook  makes  no  pretension  to  eloquence,  but 
his  speech  commanded  the  attention  which  is  always  paid 
in  either  House  to  those  whose  knowledge  and  judgment 
are  entitled  to  respect.  While  he  adhered  to  his  former 
opinion  that  the  rupture  with  Shere  Ali  was  unnecessary 
and  injudicious,  he  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  the  irre- 
vocable nature  of  a  completed  fact.  Lord  Northbrook 
approves  of  the  maintenance  of  control  over  the  frontier 
tribes  ;  and  he  must  therefore  admit  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  advanced  frontier,  though  he  would 
not  approve  of  the  retention  of  Candahar.  Lord  North- 
brook's  speech,  notwithstanding  his  antagonism  to 
the  Government,  has  had  the  effect  of  reminding 
the  country  that  complex  questions  of  diplomacy  and 
war  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  one-sided  declama- 
tion. Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  remarkable  paper  has  probably 
promoted  the  growing  disposition  to  aid  apd  advise  the 
Government,  .instead  of  rejoicing  in  its  real  or  alleged 
discomfitures^  His  almost  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Treaty  of  Gundamuk  and  of  the  conduct  of  both  cam- 
paigns will  have  exercised  much  influence  on  general 
opinion.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
never  been  a  political  supporter  of  the  present  Ministers ; 
but,  since  the  partial  subsidence  of  factious  excitement, 
it  has  become  intelligible  that  a  statesman  may  prefer 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  to  the  triumph  of  a  party. 
Within  a  few  days  several  Liberal  members  have  pub- 
licly condemned  the  agitation  which  has  been  directed 
against  the  foreign  and  Indian  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  constituencies 
which  they  address  are  more  factious  than  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  settlement  of  Afghanistan  and  the  security 
of  Herat  have  no  material  connexion  with  domestic 
politics  ;  and  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  will  not 
be  facilitated  by  systematic  attacks  on  the  Government. 
Even  if  mistakes  are  committed,  the  nation  is  necessarily 
represented  by  its  agents.  Their  failure  may  be  due  to 
their  own  fault,  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  their  prin- 
cipal. Their  reputation  will  largely  depend  on  the  ultimate 
triumph  or  defeat  of  their  policy  ;  but  efforts  to  thwart 
them  at  every  stage  of  the  undertaking  only  diminish  their 
chances  of  success.  As  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  most 
hostile  critics  would  not  urge  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Afghanistan,  it  only  remains  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  prosecuting  the  enterprise. 


LAW  REFORM. 

MEASURES  of  Law  Reform  are  to  be  the  main,  or  it 
may  almost  be  said  the  sole,  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  Session  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  The 
measures  they  propose  have  the  merit  of  being  really 
needed,  well  directed,  and  well  shaped.  Bnt  unfortunately 


even  the  Government  is  far  from  sanguine  as  to  its  powei 
of  carrying  what  it  proposes,  and  Parliament,  although 
professing  its  usnal  anxiety  to  do  its  best  to  reform  the  law, 
also  shows  its  usual  indifference  as  regards  subjects  which 
it  does  not  understand  and  which  do  not  interest  it. 
The  Bankruptcy  Bill  alone  has  an  almost  assured 
prospect  of  becoming  law.  It  is  substantially  tLo  Bill 
of  last  Session,  and  has  been  sent  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. An  alteration  in  the  law  of  Bankruptcy  is 
urgently  demanded  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  the 
Bill  of  the  Attorney-General  undoubtedly  remedies  many 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  system.  When  it  gets  before 
the  House  the  Bill  is  sure  to  be  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  system  is  radically  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  designed  to  facilitate  bankruptcy.  That  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  provided  proper  precautions  against  fraud 
and  collusion  are  taken,  to  give  a  person  who  cannot  pay 
his  debts  quite  a  fresh  start  in  the  world  is  the  assumption 
on  which  the  present  system  is  based ;  and  this  assumption 
will  be  contested,  for  reasons  which  will  deserve  consider- 
ation. But,  when  once  this  preliminary  objection — which 
is  one  of  principle — is  disposed  of,  and  Parliament  decides 
to  work  on  the  present  lines,  the  details  of  the  Bill  ought 
not  to  provoke  any  long  discussion  or  persistent  opposi- 
tion. The  Criminal  Code  has  a  much  less  hopeful  future 
before  it.  In  fact,  the  Attorney-General  confessed  that  it 
was  idle  to  think  of  getting  it  passed  in  one  Session.  All 
he  now  dreams  of  is  that,  if  it  were  cut  up  into 
little  bits,  some  of  the  little  bits  might  be  passed  this 
Session,  and  more  little  bits  might  be  passed  another 
Session,  so  that  in  an  unknown  number  of  years  the  whole 
might  be  got  through.  This  may  be  unavoidable,  but  it 
is  very  disheartening.  The  Attorney- General  described 
the  enormous  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
draft  Code  as  perfect  as  possible.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  care  that  has  been  expended  is  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  Code  hang  together.  From  first  to  last  every  part 
is  treated  as  part  of  a  whole ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  of  the  little  bits  into  which  the  Bill  is  to  be 
divided  can  have,  if  isolated,  anything  like,  the  value 
which  it  was  meant  to  have  by  those  who  placed  the  other 
little  bits  in  conjunction  with  it.  But,  when  the  Attorney- 
General  says  that  there  really  is  no  chance  of  the  Bill 
being  passed  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  answer.  The  diffi- 
culties in  his  way  are  only  too  obvious.  He  was  followed 
by  two  speakers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  House,  who 
contended  that  no  Code  at  all  was  wanted.  The  Bill 
inevitably  introduces  many  changes  in  the  law,  and  these 
changes  will  be  warmly  opposed.  Further,  while  the  Bill 
does  not  affect  Scotland  it  does  affect  Ireland,  and  the 
obstacles  which  national  jealousies  may  interpose  are  not 
among  the  least  serious  which  the  Attorney-General 
has  to  contemplate. 

The  Chancellor  on  Monday  night  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  long  series  of  law  reforms.  Every  one 
of  these  reforms  deals  with  matters  of  practical  import- 
ance, and  is  designed  to  further  some  recognized  public 
interest.  Within  the  limits  of  change  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is,  from  the  general  cast  of  his  mind  and  his  habits 
of  thought,  willing  to  accept,  the  measures  proposed  are 
bold,  comprehensive,  and  effectual.  They  also  bear  the 
impress  of  the  long  and  painful  care  bestowed  on 
them,  and  show  at  once  a  grasp  of  principles  and  a 
I  mastery  of  technicalities.  But  measures  of  Law  Reform 
submitted  to  the  Lords  by  the  Chancellor  are  unhappily 
to  be  considered  rather  as  contributions  to  the  formation 
of  sound  opinion  in  the  future  than  as  anticipations  of 
what  will  immediately  become  law.  The  Chancellor  is 
guiding  in  the  right  road  the  profession  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  and  also  the  public  so  far  as  the  public  imagines 
itself  to  be  capable  of  comprehending  his  views.  So  much 
he  is  sure  of  doing.  As  to  getting  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  last  Session  to  trouble  itself  about  the 
twenty  heads  of  justifiable  improvement  at  which  the 
Chancellor,  after  an  exhaustive  study  has  arrived,  that 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  dream.  But 
the  chief  of  the  Chancellor's  measures  is  one  so  moderate, 
so  justly  conceived,  and  so  very  advantageous  to  the 
public,  that  even  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  present 
exhausted  and  prostrated  state  might  possibly  be  per- 
suaded to  spare  for  it  a  little  of  the  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The  aim  of  the  measure, 
briefly  stated,  is  to  make  the  tenant  for  life  of  land 
j  the  full  owner  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  and  for  the 
J  purposes  of  long  leasing.    He  is  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
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his  estate  as  if  be  really  owned  it.  Tbe  land  that  would 
come  into  the  market  if  he  were  the  unrestricted  owner,  the 
houses  that  would  be  built,  the  mines  that  wou]d  be 
opened,  may  come  into  the  market,  be  built,  or  opened, 
although  he  is  merely  the  tenant  for  life.  This  is  only  an 
extension— although  an -extension  equally  bold  and  salu- 
tary— of  recognized  principles  of  English  law.  The 
general  principle  of  English  law  is  that  land  is  to  be 
looked  on  like  any  other  property.  It  may  be  tied  up 
to  the  same  extent,  but  no  more ;  it  may  be  settled  and 
given  by  will  exactly  as  Consols  may  be  settled  or  given. 
The  one  exceptional  difference  is  in  the  case  of  intestate 
succession.  But  English  law  also  recognizes  that  the 
public  is  interested  in  the  mode  in  which  land  is  held. 
Precautions  of  an  almost  excessive  scrupulosity  guard 
against  land  coming  too  easily  into  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  "  dead  hand "  ;  and  measures  have  al- 
ready been  passed  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
trustees  of  settlements  to  sell  land  of  which  they  are 
the  nominal  owners.  But  trustees,  although  they 
may  sell,  are  generally  not  at  all  inclined  to  sell.  It 
is  not  their  shoe  that  is  pinched  by  land  not  being 
sold.  It  is  the  tenant  for  life  that  longs  to  sell  one  part 
of  his  estate  so  that  he  may  improve  another  part  ;  who 
-wants  to  see  houses  built  or  mines  opened  on  his  land  ; 
-who  feels  the  weight  of  charges  in  times  of  distress  ;  or 
who  longs  to  escape  from  the  precarious  dignity  of  an 
impoverished  landowner  into  the  sweet,  unostentatious 
repose  enjoyed  by  the  holder  of  Three  per  Cents.  To  sub- 
stitute the  tenant  for  life  who  wishes  to  do  something  for 
trustees  who  wish  to  do  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  him  powers  which  trustees  rarely  possess,  is  the 
simple  but  most  commendable  object  of  the  Chancellor's 
measure. 

The  new  position  of  the  tenant  for  life  is  of  course  to  be 
hedged  round  by  some  necessary  safeguards.  Under  exist- 
ing settlements  the  consent  of  the  Chancery  Division  will  be 
necessary.  Under  future  settlements  the  tenant  for  life  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  if  his  trustees  do  not  object ;  if  they 
object,  he  can  appeal  to  the  Court.  He  will  not  be  able 
unless  in  very  exceptional  cases  to  sell  the  family  mansion- 
house.  When  his  land  is  sold,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
will  be  kept  in  Consols,  or  in  other  securities  permitted  by 
the  settlement,  unless  other  land  is  bought  or  improve- 
ments falling  under  one  of  the  twenty  specified  heads  are 
to  be  made  on  some  portion  of  the  land  that  remains  in 
settlement  or  has  been  brought  under  it.  These  are 
minor  details,  and  only  need  notice  to  show  how  carefully 
all  the  consequences  of  the  main  principle  being  accepted 
have  been  thought  out  and  worked  out  by  those  who 
framed  the  Bill.  It  is  the  general  results  of  the  measure 
that  claim  attention,  and  these  results  are  that  a 
large  amount  of  land  will  be  marketable  which  now 
is  not  marketable,  that  another  large  amount  of  land 
which  is  not  sold  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  that 
the  person  who  seems  to  the  world  to  be  the  owner 
of  an  estate  will  feel  himself  to  be  the  owner,  and  will 
be  able  seriously  to  consider  how  he  may  best  improve 
the  position  of  himself  and  his  family.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  only  measure  of  the  Chancellor  which  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  land  as  a  market- 
able commodity.  He  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  revolu- 
tion in  conveyancing.  To  make  English  deeds  at  once 
simple  and  effectual  is  a  very  arduous  task,  but  it  is  one 
to  fulfil  which  the  Chancellor  thinks  the  mind  of  man  is 
perhaps  not  unequal.  But  then,  if  deeds  are  to  be  short 
and  intelligible,  how  are  solicitors  to  live  ?  By  paying 
them,  the  Chancellor  answers,  not  according  to  the  length 
of  deeds,  but  according  to  the  real  services  they  render. 
If  the  client  knows  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  will 
amount  to  a  fixed  sum  according  to  the  value  of  the  land 
conveyed,  he  will  be  very  happy,  and  his  solicitor,  if  he 
gets^  as  much  money,  will  be  no  more  unhappy  than 
he  is  now.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  suggestion. 
"What  is  new  is  that  a  Chancellor  should  make  it.  Experts 
have  long  been  aware  that  the  proper  method  of  paying 
solicitors  lay  at  the  root  of  all  reforms  in  the  language  of 
conveyancing  ;  but  this  reform  has  got  into  the  region  of 
possibility  now  that  a  Chancellor  has  determined  by  a  Bill 
how  solicitors  shall  be  paid.  A  fourth  measure  limits  the 
time  m  which  actions  may  be  brought,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  considerable  convenience  if  claims  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  could  not  be  brought  after  three  years  had 
expired,  instead  of  the  period  being,  as  now,  fixed  at  six 
years.    But  although  this  may  be  a  good  hint  in  a  small 


way  for  future  legislation,  still  tho  two  chief  aims  of  the 
Chancellor — that  of  putting  the  tenant  for  life  in,  or  very 
nearly  in,  the  position  of  the  full  owner,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  selling  or  improving  land,  and  that  of  substituting 
ordinary  English  for  the  curious  language  of  conveyancing, 
through  adopting  the  right  method  of  paying  solicitors — 
must  be  retained  in  the  memory  as  tho  really  prominent 
parts  of  Lord  Cairns's  scheme  of  law  reform. 

— =  ^ 
THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

OPPOSITION  orators  committed  an  unfortunate  error 
in  tactics  when  they  selected  Indian  finance  as  an 
illustration  of  the  incapacity,  or  at  any  rate  the  ill  success, 
of  the  present  rulers  of  the  country.  Hardly  had  the 
plaudits  of  Midlothian  audiences  died  away,  when  the 
secret  escaped  that,  so  far  as  an  English  Ministry  can 
claim  credit  or  deserve  blame  in  respect  of  the  revenues 
of  India,  the  Government  were  in  a  position  to  give  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  hostile  criticism.  The  results  now 
officially  declared  show  that  the  Finance  Minister  was 
speaking  well  within  the  mark  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
asserted  his  conviction  of  the  substantial  soundness  of  the 
position.  "  I  feel  satisfied,"  Sir  John  Strachey  said, 
"  that  India  will  be  able  to  bear  her  own  proper  burdens. 
"  I  see  much  that  is  encouraging  and  satisfactory  in  the 
"  condition  and  prospects  of  her  finances,  and  no  cause 
"  whatever  for  despondency."  We  now  know  the  grounds 
of  this  cheerful  language.  Not  only  is  it  not  true  that 
India  is  bankrupt,  or  on  the  eve  of  becoming  so,  but  she 
is  shown  to  be  in  possession  of  resources  which  place  her, 
as  regards  solvency,  in  an  exceptionally  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  During  the  last  four 
years  she  has  been  exposed  to  a  combination  of  troubles 
serious  enough  to  explain  prolonged  embarrassment. 
Famines  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  ten  millions,  the 
fall  in  exchange  has  cost  eleven  millions  more,  the  Afghan 
war  another  four  millions  ;  at  the  same  time  the  widely- 
extended  and  long-continued  distress  in  the  South  of  India 
seriously  affected  several  important  branches  of  revenue  and 
checked  the  natural  development  of  trade.  Above  all  these 
difficulties,  however,  the  Indian  Exchequer  rises  triumphant. 
Instead  of  a  deficit  of  nearly  i\  millions,  which  was 
anticipated  last  spring,  the  present  financial  year  closes  with 
a  surplus  of  i  iq,oooZ.,  after  every  ordinary  expense  has  been 
met  and  3^  millions  have  been  devoted  to  war,  and  more 
than  1^  millions  to  strategical  railways.  The  realized  result 
has,  in  fact,  improved  on  the  estimate  to  the  extent  of 
five  millions.  Nor  is  this  the  windfall  of  a  single  lucky 
year.  In  1 880-1  Sir  John  Strachey  hopes  to  end  with 
a  surplus  of  417,000?.,  after  spending  2  millions  on 
the  war  and  2\  millions  on  strategical  railways,  thus  pro- 
viding another  surplus  on  normal  expenditure  of  the  year 
of  4|  millions,  making  a  total  surplus  for  the  two  years 
little  short  of  ten  millions. 

It  is  true  that  these  agreeable  results  depend  in  no  small 
degree  on  causes  which  are  beyond  control.  No  one  can 
do  more  than  make  a  rough  guess  at  the  profits  on  the  sale 
of  opium,  which  this  year  has  helped  the  Indian  exchequer 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions  beyond  the  expected 
figure.  The  course  of  exchange,  too,  defies  calculation ; 
and  the  million  which  has  been  saved  by  the  improvement 
of  this  year's  rates  might  easily  have  had  to  be  entered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account.  The  improvement  of  half 
a  million  in  land  revenue  and  362,000?.  in  salt  is  more 
satisfactory,  as  attesting,  in  unmistakable  language,  the 
recovery  of  the  famine-stricken  populations  from  the 
depression  produced  by  their  long  trial.  The  saving  of 
66o,oooZ.  on  public  works,  and  the  reduction  of  the  annual 
outlay  in  future  years  under  this  head  to  2  \  millions,  must  bo 
regarded  with  less  unqualified  satisfaction.  The  retrench- 
ment has,  it  is  well'  known,  been  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  agitation  of  which  Mr.  Fawcett  is  the  most 
conspicuous  promoter,  and  is  that  part  of  the  existing 
arrangements  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  improved 
position  will  be  first  utilized  to  effect  an  escape.  As  Sir 
John  Strachey  observed,  the  curtailment  has  materially 
checked  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Government  to  protect 
the  country  from  famine  by  the  construction  of  cheap  rail- 
ways and  canals.  The  real  position  and  prospects  of  these 
undertakings  are  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  English 
public  and  the  amateur  exponents  of  Indian  affairs  who  pro- 
fess to  instruct  it.  But  the  Report  of  the  East  India  Public 
Works  Committee  last  autumn  placed  beyond  all  reasonable 
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doubt  the  conclusion  that  tho  scheme  of  outlay  on  pro- 
ductive public  works,  on  which  the  Government  of  India 
has  for  some  years  past  been  engaged,  was  judiciously 
framed  in  the  tirst  instance  and  has  more  than  realized  the 
expectations   of    its   founders.     The    Committee  found 
that,  whereas    94  millions   had  been    laid  out  on  rail- 
ways in   1S72,  with    the  result   of   an   annual   loss  in 
interest  of  2,324,000/.,  the  development  has  been  such 
that,  in  1877-78,  114  millions  had  been  laid  out  with  a 
resulting  gain  to  Government  of  65,000/.,  instead  of  a  loss 
of  nearly  2  millions  for  which  the  forecast  provided.  Of 
the  17^  millions  laid    out  in  works  of   irrigation,  5^ 
nnllious  had  been  invested  in  works  which  were  sufficient 
to  earn  a  net  surplus  of  half  a  million  for  the  Government, 
besides  interest  and  working  expenses.    The  remaining 
works,  amounting  to  10  millions  of  capital,  are  in  many  in- 
stances undeveloped  or  even  still  under  construction;  and 
at  present  they  fall  short  by  421,000/.  of  paying  the 
accruing  interest  on  their  capital.    Here,  however,  as  with 
the  railways,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  money  has  been  wisely  invested,  and  that  the  scheme 
will  ultimately  prove  as  remunerative  to  the  State  as  it 
has  already  proved  to  the  landholders.  As  interruption  and 
delay  in  a  well-conceived  project  necessarily  occasion  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  as  in  the  present  instance  the  post- 
ponement involves  also  the  prolonged  exposure  of  large  parts 
of  the  country  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  ill-considered  and  ignorant  criticism  should  so  far 
have  prevailed  over  the  mature  results  of  experience  and 
foresight  as  to  arrest  the  completion  of  many  half-finished 
undertakings,  and  postpone  to  an  indefinite  future  many 
others  which,  from  every  point  of  view,  commercial  no  less 
than  philanthropic,  were  full  of  promise.    Mr.  Hyndman, 
and  those  who  join  with  him  in  exulting  over  the  curtail- 
ment of  Indian  public  works,  would  probably  be  startled 
to  learn  that  the  necessary  result  of  this  change  of  policy 
is  that  the  protection  of  the  people  of  India  from  famine  is 
appreciably  further  from  attainment  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  abolition  of  the  insignificant  export  duties  on  lakh 
and  indigo,  amounting  to  54,000/.,  is  of  importance  only  as 
a  pledge  of  the  coutinued  efforts  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  the  direction  of  fiscal  reform.  India  has  now  swept  her 
tariff  clear  of  every  export  duty  except  that  on  rice,  which 
is  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  Indian  rice  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  the  English  market,  and  that  the  export- 
ing districts  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  country. 
The  changes  in  the  cotton  duties  effected  last  spring, 
however  open  to  criticism  on  the  score  of  inopportuneness, 
have  at  any  rate  resulted  in  a  material  addition  to  the 
clothing  of  the  population  ;  and  the  dissentient  members 
of  the  Viceroy's  Council  will  probably,  under  existing 
circumstances,  cease  to  lament  the  failure  of  their 
endeavour  to  benefit  a  small  class  of  mill-owners  at  the 
expense  of  the  entire  community.  Though  no  further 
extension  of  Free-trade  policy  is  conceded  during  the 
present  year,  the  Government  of  India  is  pledged  to  lose 
110  opportunity  of  reducing  an  impost  which,  from  an 
Indian  no  less  than  an  English  view,  is  open  to  serious 
objection.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  room  for  doubting 
that  the  millions  of  India  are  already  reaping  the  benefit 
of  unrestricted  commerce  in  the  cheaper  and  more 
.abundant  supply  of  a  prime  necessity  of  existence. .  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  general  improvement  of 
revenue  may  eventually  render  the  Indian  Government 
altogether  independent  of  Customs  duties.  Among  other 
projected  economies  is  the  reform  of  the  present  obsolete, 
cumbrous  and  meaningless  system  of  provincial  Com- 
manders-in-chief. The  Army  Commission,  Sir  John 
■  Stkachey  informs  us,  has  suggested  a  saving  of  i£  mil- 
lion in  this  and  other  forms  of  military  extravagance. 

The  results  of  the  present  Budget  of  course  amply  jus- 
tify the  policy  initiated  two  years  ago  for  increasing  the 
annual  revenues  of  India  sufficiently  to  provide  for  occa- 
sional outlay  on  famine  relief.  The  programme  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional 
difficulties  of  the  last  two  years.  In  1877-8  half  a  million 
was  expended  on  famine,  and  a  surplus  of  1,300,000/.  pro- 
vided for  investment  in  productive  public  works,  thereby 
reducing  in  a  corresponding  amount  the  sum  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  borrowed  on  this  account.  In  1879- 
80  the  prospect  of  a  still  more  serious  fall  in  exchange 
imposed  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  funds  more  than  equivalent  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  recently  imposed  taxation.     Pending  the  arrange- 


ments for  meeting  this  new  difficulty,  it  became  true 
that  "  tho  insurance  provided  against  future  famine  had 
"  virtually  ceased  to  exist  " — an  unfortunate  phrase,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  no  little  misconception.'  The 
necessary  retrenchments,  however,  were  speedily '  carried 
out,  and  the  prescribed  margin,  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture was  re-established.  Meantime,  unexpected  improve- 
ments in  the  position  occurred,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  surplus  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  the  Government 
had  pledged  itself  to  provide,  or  which  could  reasonably 
have  been  suggested  as  necessary.  No  country — certainly 
no  country  so  poor  as  India — can  be  expected  to  carrv 
on  war,  provide  strategical  railways,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  a  surplus  of  something  like  five  millions 
per  annum  on  its  normal  income.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  question  most  pressing  on  the  Finance 
Minister  must  be  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most 
expedient  to  afford  relief  to  the  taxpayer.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  saving  two  millions  of  comparatively 
petty  traders  from  the  annoyance  of  direct  taxation,  the 
aggregate  profits  of  which  were  only  340,000/. ;  nor  need 
we  grudge  the  official  and  professional  classes  their  escape 
from  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  an  overflowing  ex- 
chequer. Englishmen — always  excepting  that  class  of 
politicians  which  has  become  conspicuous  for  its  contempt 
of  all  but  party  considerations — will  rejoice  in  the  ascer- 
tained prosperity  of  England's  greatest  dependency,  in 
the  close  of  a  period  of  anxiety  and  suffering  to  vast 
multitudes  of  mankind,  and  in  the  effectual  refutation  of 
gloomy  forebodings  now  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  chimeras  of  insufficient  information  and  superficial 
thought.  The  Viceroy  and  his  extremely  able  Finance 
Minister  may  alike  be  congratulated  on  a  page  of  Indian 
history  in  which  not  even  Liberal  partisanship  will  be  able 
to  find  material  for  censure. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  perhaps 
erred  in  judgment  when  he  pressed  his  resolution  on 
breach  of  privilege  after  Mr.  Plimsoll's  apology,  the  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  reduce  the  decision  of  the  House  to 
an  absurdity  was  utterly  futile.     Sir  W.  Harcourt  on 
both  occasions  committed  a  graver  mistake  than  that  of 
which  he  accused  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.    It  is  true 
that,  as  he  suggested,  Parliamentary  privilege  is  vague 
and  elastic,  and  liable  to  be  impaired  by  formal  definition ; 
but  it  scarcely  follows  that  it  ought  never  to  be  invoked, 
or  that  the  offences  denounced  by  Mr.  Sullivan  were  in 
the  smallest  degree  analogous  to  Mr.  Plimsoll's  inter- 
ference with  Parliamentary  freedom.    Obsolete  precedents 
may  be  found  to  support  the  proposition  that  attacks  on 
members  are  necessarily  breaches  of  privilege;  but,  as 
modern  political  controversy  consists  to  a  great  extent  of 
vituperation  of  opponents,  it  is  impossible  to  call  orators 
or  journalists   to   account   for  their   compliance  with 
the  prevalent    custom.    When   a   Conservative  orator 
at  a  public   meeting  had    the  bad   taste   to  call  the 
Home  Rule  members  a  gang  of  rebels,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
though  he  might  justly  be  offended,  would  probably 
not  have  brought  the  attack  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  except  by  way  of  retaliation  for 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  motion.    Another  Irish  member  pro- 
posed that  half  a  dozen  leading  articles  should  be  read  at 
the  table,  though  they  would  have  been  equivalent  to  as 
many  more  or  less  effective  speeches  against  obstruction. 
Mr.  Sullivan  committed  a  blunder  in  protesting  against 
the  attendance  of  a  peer  at  a  meeting  called,  amongst 
other  objects,  in  promotion  of  the  interests  of  certain  Par- 
liamentary candidates.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  a  happy  slip  of  the  tongue,  defended  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Rosebery  ;  and  he  might  have  referred  to  a  vehe- 
ment speech  delivered  at  Leeds  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
support  of  two  Liberal  candidates  for  the  neighbouring 
division  of  the  West  Riding.     Mr.  Sullivan  and  his 
friends  were  not  denounced  as  rebels  for  the  purpose 
of  impeding  their  action  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
by  way  of    general    dislike,   and    consequent  abuse. 
Many  of  them  habitually  use  language  not  less  violent 
when  they  have  occasion  to  comment  on  English  states- 
men, on  Irish  landlords,  or  on  the  other  numerous  objects 
of  their  patriotic  animosity.    A  higher  authority  may  be 
quoted  in  vindication  of  the  right  of  invective.  Mr. 
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Gladstone. never  mates  a  speech  without  describing  the 
Ministers,  who  are  all  members  of  oue  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  as  criminals  at  least  as  bad  as  rebels ;  but 
none  of  his  victims  appeal  to  privilege  against  his 
conscientious  conviction  that  it  is  sinful  to  differ  from 
himself.  As  be  says  in  his  lately  published  letter,  "  The 
"  first  and  highest  of  all  tests  to  be  applied  to  a  National 
"  Church  is  its  tendency  to  promote  a  sound  moral 
"  opinion,  or  what  we  " — that  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those 
wVo  agree  with  him — "  think  to  be  so."  It  is  perhaps  a 
ireach  of  privilege  to  consider  the  policy  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  incompatible  with  sound 
morality. 

Both  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  friendly  opponent,  Sir  W. 
Harcoukt,  intended  to  propound  the  more  than  question- 
able doctrine  that  the  House  ought  either  to  assert  its 
privileges  on  all  occasions,  or  cease  to  exercise  any  check 
on  the  license  of  its  members  or  of  strangers.  On  both 
occasions  Sir  W.  Harcourt  moved  the  same  amendment, 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  saw  no  cause  to  take  further 
proceedings.  The  resolution  may  perhaps  have  been  in 
both  instances  judiciously  framed ;  but  the  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported  went  too  far,  and  the  comparison 
between  Mr.  Plimsoll's  placards  and  the  speeches  at  the 
Chelsea  meeting  was  thoroughly  misleading.  Freedom  of 
debate  and  independence  in  legislation  are  not  menaced 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  nor  by 
the  rival  extravagance  of  humbler  speakers  on  the  other 
side.  A  direct  appeal  to  the  constituents  of  a  member 
against  his  conduct  in  relation  to  a  pending  Bill  is  an  in- 
terference with  the  freedom  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
times  of  excitement  such  placards  as  Mr.  Plimsoll's  might 
not  improbably  cause  personal  danger  to  the  supporters 
of  an  unpopular  measure  or  amendments  A  mob  would 
not  recognize  its  own  ridiculous  incompetence  to  judge 
whether  a  Bill  ought  or  ought  not  to  come  on  as  unop- 
posed after  a  certain  hour  in  the  night.  The  debate  which 
has  since  taken  place  on  Lord  Sandon's  motion  to  refer 
Mr.  Plimsoll's  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  furnishes  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  repetition  of  similar  irregularities.  It  may 
well  have  been  on  the  whole  expedient  to  accept  a 
retractation  as  a  sufficient  settlement  of  the  question  ;  but 
Sir  W.  Harcodrt's  contention  that  the  placards  were  no 
more  censurable  than  an  ordinary  party  speech  was  wholly 
erroneous. 

Parliament  will  be  well  advised  in  retaining  all  the 
means  of  defence  which  have  been  provided  at  different 
times  in  contemplation  of  varying  circumstances.  Even 
the  power  of  prohibiting  the  publication  of  reports  of 
debates  might  in  possible  contingencies  be  useful ;  and  in 
the  meantime  a  rusty  weapon  does  no  harm  while  it 
hangs  on  the  wall.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modern  in- 
genuity has  not  devised  a  remedy  against  the  opposite 
risk  of  the  suppression  of  reports.  It  would  perhaps  not 
be  possible  to  summon  to  the  bar  of  the  House  publishers 
of  morning  papers  in  which  the  summaries  of  speeches 
were  fuller  than  the  reports.  Against  more  positive  inter- 
ference with  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  privilege  and 
the  penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced  will  probably  afford 
sufficient  protection.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  against 
relinquishing  a  few  definite  and  personal  privileges  which 
were  once  necessary  for  the  protection  of  members.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  impossible  that  a  member 
might  be  arrested  on  the  pretence  of  debt  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  him  from  joining  in  an  obnoxious  vote. 
As  debtors  can  now  only  be  imprisoned  after  a  con- 
tumacious refusal  to  pay  a  just  debt,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  continue  an  obnoxious,  though  insignificant, 
exemption.  The  peer  who  some  time  since  refused  with 
impunity  to  pay  a  small  coal  bill  cannot  be  said  to  have 
represented  the  usual  practice  of  his  order.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  England  members  of  Parliament  have  never 
claimed  relief  from  liability  to  criminal  prosecution.  Con- 
tinental Assemblies  have  in  general  a  right  to  give  or  with- 
hold their  assent  to  the  prosecution  of  their  members.  At 
the  present  time  two  Socialist  representatives  are  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  German  Parliament  against  political 
Fh  °  TT  utl0UR-  Xt  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the  consent  of 
tne  Jiouse  of  Commons  when  O'Connell  was  prosecuted 
tor  sedition  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  Although  party 
feeling  then  ran  high,  the  Opposition  never  affected  to 
beheve  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  ex. 
elude  a  formidable  adversary  from  Parliament.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  privilege  is  maintained  or  sur- 


rendered.  Obstinate  defendants  in  County  Courts  are 
not  likely  to  feel  as  a  practical  grievance  the  pos-. 
sible  avoidance  of  imprisonment  by  one  of  their  number; 
who  might  happen  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament,  It  seems 
strange  that,  while  serious  legislation  is  at  a  standstill,  time 
can  be  found  for  the  discussion  of  such  trifles  a8  the  ex- 
emption of  members  from  arrest. 

As  long  as  no  interference  with  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion or  business  is  attempted,  the  characters  of  Ministers 
and  members  of  the  Opposition  must  take  care  of  them- 
selves, except  in  cases  where  protection  is  afforded  under 
the  law  of  libel ;  yet  it  would  be  imprudent  in  either 
House  to  renounce  the  right  of  dealing  by  its  own  authority 
with  attacks  which  threatened  its  independence.  Even, 
the  most  sweeping  charges  against  the  whole  House  must 
be  borne  with  equanimity.  The  present  Parliament  has 
been  more  than  once  informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  others  that  it  is  the  most  servile  and 
corrupt  which  has  been  known  in  England  since  the  days 
of  "Walpole,  or  from  a  much  earlier  period.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  not  been  terrified  by  objurgation,  and 
apparently  it  has  in  no  respect  changed  its  course. 
The  Government  still  commands  the  support  of  its 
original  majority,  and  some  Liberals  are  disposed  to  con- 
done its  unexampled  crimes.  If  agitators  exchanged 
vague  abuse  for  appeals  to  physical  force,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  comprehensive  armoury  of 
privilege.  Politicians  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  rank,  whose 
influence  in  the  country  is  the  honourable  result  of  their 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  not  well  advised 
in  exposing  to  odium  or  ridicule  the  latent  resources  of 
Parliamentary  authority.  It  was  scarcely  legitimate  to 
taunt  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  with  his  alleged  encourage- 
ment of  Mr.  Sullivan's  contrivance  for  wasting  time.  It 
has  been  shown  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the 
breach  of  privilege  which  had  been  recorded  and  censured 
by  the  House  and  the  out-of-door  speeches  which  were 
supposed  to  move  Mr.  Sullivan's  indignation.  A  much 
slighter  excuse  would  have  sufficed  for  the  interruption 
of  serious  business.  The  innumerable  amendments  and 
debates  on  the  Irish  Relief  Bill  were  not  provoked 
by  any  proceeding  with  reference  to  privilege.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  questions  of  privilege  should  not  be 
lightly  or  frequently  raised.  Parliamentary  leaders 
always  wisely  discourage  demands  made  by  sensitive 
members  for  the  punishment  of  journalists  who  may  have 
treated  them  with  disrespect.  When  there  has  been  a 
real  interference  with  the  freedom  of  debate  or  with  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  Parliament,  the  offence  ought 
not  to  be  treated  with  levity.  Abuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
House  by  its  own  members  is  an  offence  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  breach  of  privilege.  The  internal 
dangers  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  threatened 
are  by  far  the  most  serious ;  but  it  is  also  proper  and 
prudent  to  provide  against  external  encroachment,  and 
especially  against  attempts  to  transfer  legislative  power 
from  Parliament  to  any  section  of  the  community. 


M.  ROUHER  ON  FREE  TRADE. 

nHHE  reception  given  to  M.  Rouher's  speech  on  the 
J-    Tariff  Bill  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  might  read 
more  than  one  lesson  to  French  parties  if  they  were  in  the 
mood  to  listen  to  any  lesson.    So  far  as  their  adversaries 
are  concerned,  triumphant  majorities  are  usually  Sadducees. 
They  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  political  re- 
surrection.   But  whenever  their  adversaries  are  worth  any- 
thing, it  usually  turns  out  in  the  end  that  defeat  and  de- 
struction are  not  at  all  the  same  thing.    Nothing  could 
seem  more  hopeless  than  the  position  of  the  Bonapartistsr 
after  Sedan,  and  yet  since  then  they  have  had  two  revivals  ' 
and  two  reverses.    Under  Marshal  MacMahon  they  ob- 
tained for  a  time  something  like  the  supreme  control  of 
affairs,  and  though  this  was  lost  by  the  breakdown  of  the 
attempt  of  the  16th  May,  the  blow  fell  more  heavily  upon 
the  Royalists  thanuponthelmperialists.  TheDukeof  Brog- 
lie  came  in  for  a  far  larger  measure  of  unpopularity  than  M. 
de  Fourtou,  though  it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Fourtou  ' 
had  done  more  to  deserve  the  lion's  share.    The  steady 
advance  of  the  Republic  in  the  direction  of  Radicalism  had 
done  much  to  revive  Bonapartist  prospects,  when  they  were 
again  clouded  by  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
Perhaps  the  belief  that  M.  Rouher,  at  all  events,  has  been 
rendered  harmless  by  this  disaster  may  have  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  the  attention  paid  to  him  on  Saturday 
and  Monday.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this  at- 
tention was  a  genuine  tribute  to  his  great  knowledge  of 
tho  subject,  and  a  half-unconscious  admission  that  on 
the  material  prosperity  of  France  a  Bonapartist  has  a  right 
to  be  listened  to.  Little  as  Napoleon  III.  knew  how  to 
turn  national  prosperity  to  acconnt,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  country  did  make  immense  progress 
under  his  rule,  and  that  the  secret  of  this  progress  lay  in 
the  sound  views  which  he  and  his  advisers  entertained  of 
the  causes  which  make  a  nation  prosperous.  By  a  large 
number  of  Frenchmen  this  fact  will  always  be  set  against 
the  many  vices  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  if  the  Republic 
is  not  careful  to  study  the  causes  of  national  prosperity 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  success,  this  fact  will  un- 
doubtedly be  held  in  time  to  outweigh  those  vices.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Bonapartists  when  in  power  have  shown 
themselves  the  least  vindictive  of  French  parties.  They 
have  done  all  that  they  thought  necessary,  and  often 
far  more  than  was  really  necessary,  to  keep  power  in  their 
own  hands ;  but  they  have  not  yielded  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  as  either  Royalists  or  Republicans  to  the 
peculiarly  French  desire  to  trample  on  a  fallen  enemy.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  have  had  time  and  thought  to 
spare  for  other  things.  The  Republicans,  unfor- 
tunately, have  their  attention  so  much  taken  up  with 
the  imposition  of  what  they  hold  to  be  necessary 
disabilities  on  the  Chnrch  that  they  cannot  always  give 
the  necessary  care  to  purely  secular  considerations.  Some 
grand  question  of  principle  is  constantly  turning  up,  and 
the  Republican  Government  has  at  once  to  put  aside 
its  proper  work  in  order  to  devise  a  new  bridle  for  the 
clergy  or  the  religious  orders.  Many  of  M.  Rouiier's 
readers  will  sigh  as  they  remember  how  seldom  such  speeches 
as  his  are  heard  now.  Imports  and  exports,  manufac- 
tures and  raw  materials — these,  they  will  say,  are  the  words 
we  ehould  like  to  hear  continually  from  our  representa- 
tives. As  it  is,  they  are  much  more  occupied  in  proving 
to  us  that,  when  they  shut  up  the  schools  to  which  we 
wish  to  send  our  children,  they  are  promoting  liberty  of 
education.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  such  com- 
parisons injure  a  fairly  strong  Government,  but  they 
do  tend  to  injure  it.  They  alienate  the  classes  which 
are  the  natural  supports  of  every  established  Govern- 
ment— the  classes  which,  if  the  Government  is  only 
decently  prudent,  have  everything  to  lose  by  change. 
After  all,  it  is  by  their  care  for  the  material  interests  of 
their  subjects  that  Governments  will  ordinarily  be  judged. 
They  may  have  higher  qualities  than  this,  but  none  which 
come  so  frequently  before  their  subjects'  eyes,  or  which 
live  so  long  in  their  subjects'  memories.  The  persistence 
shown  by  Napoleon  III.  in  setting  free  the  trade  of 
France  in  the  teeth  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  wins 
elections  for  the  Bonapaktes  twenty  years  after  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  most  prominently  displayed. 

M.  Rouiier's  line  of  argument  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Boueke  in  the  late  debate  on  Mr. 
Wheelhouse's  motion.  All  the  signs  of  prosperity  which 
on  the  Protectionist  showing  ought  to  be  wanting  are 
obtrusively  present.  If  the  Commercial  Treaty  has  been 
so  disastrous  to  French  trade,  the  traces  of  its  mischiev- 
ous influence  ought  to  be  visible  in  every  department 
whether  of  commerce  or  industry.  There  should  be  less 
money  saved,  less  money  made  by  the  railways  which  live 
in  part  by  the  carriage  of  goods,  less  money  paid  to  the 
State  in  taxes.  Under  all  these  heads  the  evidence  of 
facts  goes  the  other  way.  The  deposits  which  represent 
the  surplus  wealth  of  the  population  have  increased.  The 
earnings  of  the  railway  Companies,  which  represent  either 
the  business  which  produces  wealth  or  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  put  when  produced,  have  increased.  The  produce 
of  the  succession  duties,  which  best  of  all  represent 
realized  property,  has  increased.  These  are  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  indirect  proof  of  M. ,  Rouher's 
case  ;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  the  direct  proof  yielded 
by  the  actual  figures  which  show  what  trade  was  before 
the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  what  it  has  become  since. 
When  French  manufacturers  complain  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  more  protection,  they  do  not  consider  what 
the  reduction  of  the  protection  they  formerly  enjoyed 
has  brought  them  in.  In  1856  the  value  of  raw  materials, 
imported  was  727,000,000  francs  ;  in  1876  it  was 
2,185,000,000  francs.  Why  was  all  this  additional  raw 
material  brought  into  the  country  ?  Not  to  lie  idle  in 
docks  and  warehouses,  but  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 


manufacture.  If  the  cotton  industry,  the  wool  industry, 
the  silk  industry,  had  been  reduced  to  such  straits  as  the 
protectionists  contend,  why  did  they  go  on  payin°-  more 
and  more  every  year  for  raw  materials,  and  °where 
did  they  find  the  money  they  paid?  In  the  tex- 
tile industries  alone,  the  value  of  the  whole 
import  of  raw  materials  of  every  kind  is  nearly  doubled  by 
the  process  of  manufacture,  and  this  represents  butpart  of 
the  gain  which  has  accrued  to  French  trade.  M.  Rouher 
had  even  a  more  telling  piece  of  evidence  to  produce  in  the 
fact  that  France  exports  700,000,000  francs  more  to  Euro- 
pean markets  than  England  exports.  She  is  able,  that 
is,  to  beat  the  very  country  in  whose  interest,  according 
to  the  protectionists,  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  made. 

Of  course  these  figures  will  not  convince  the  protectionist 
agitators.  They  do  not  look  at  Protection  as  a  whole  and 
at  Free-trade  as  a  whole,  and  set  the  results  of  the  two 
systems  against  one  another.  Their  plan  is  to  accept  the 
good  results  of  Free-trade  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature, 
but  to  regard  its  drawbacks  as  entirely  due  to  the  cruel 
action  of  the  Government.  The  increase  in  the  import  of 
raw  materials  seems  to  them  nothing  to  the  purpose.  They 
have  lived,  and  in  order  to  live  they  must  of  course  have 
had  raw  materials  to  work  up  for  their  livelihood.  What 
annoys  them  is  that,  if  there  had  been  protective  duties 
on  their  manufactures,  they  might  have  worked  up  these 
raw  materials  at  a  much  greater  profit.  They  would  not 
have  needed,  as  now,  to  lower  their  prices  in  order  to 
avoid  being  undersold  by  the  foreigner.  They  might  have 
undersold  the  foreigner  and  kept  up  their  prices  at  the 
same  time.  A  man  who  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have 
made  threepence  on  a  penny  is  not  comforted  by  being 
reminded  that  he  has  made  twopence.  He  regards  the 
threepence  as  the  legitimate  return  for  his  labour, 
and  holds  that  in  getting  only  twopence  he  has 
been  defrauded  of  half  his  profits.  Even  when  M. 
Rouiier  dwells  on  the  place  which  France  holds 
by  the  side  of  England  in  the  European  markets,  he 
carries  no  consolation  to  the  manufacturers.  They  only 
feel  that,  but  for  the  Commercial  Treaty,  they  might  have 
been  equally  in  advance  of  England  in  the  European 
markets,  and  still  more  in  advance  of  her  in  the  French 
market.  What  they  want  in  fact  is  that  they  should 
not  only  drive  a  good  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  that  their  fellow-countrymen  should  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port them  into  the  bargain.  It  is  really  nothing  less  than 
an  impudent  assertion  of  their  own  supreme  importance 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  We  can  only  make  a 
living  profit,  they  say,  under  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and 
we  want  you  to  abolish  the  Treaty,  and  to  tax  yourselves 
freely,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  more  than  a  living 
profit.  The  English  consumer  has  learnt  to  weigh  this 
argument  at  its  true '  value,  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
French  consumer  is  about  to  follow  his  example. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SMALL  TALK. 

THERE  is  no  time  at  which  the  contrast  between  the 
House  of  Commons  as  it  is  and  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  was  becomes  more  disagreeably  apparent  than  in  such 
debates  as  those  of  Tuesday  last.  Great  questions  will  still 
call  forth  weighty  arguments,  but  the  faculty  which  small 
subjocts  used  to  possess  of  doing  the  same  thing  seems  en- 
tirely lost.  The  peculiar  power  which  Sir  George  Lewis 
used  to  exercise  has  descended  to  no  one.  The  effect  of 
the  change  is  mischievous  in  two  ways.  For  one  thing,  it 
deprives  members  of  valuable  training.  There  are  many 
men  who  might  usefully  contribute  to  small  discussions 
who  cannot  take  part  to  any  good  purpose  in  larger  subjects. 
We  all  know,  to  our  cost,  the  kind  of  speeches  which  too 
often  come  from  the  back  benches  on  both  sides  when  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  is  under  consideration. 
Hashed  mutton  is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but  that  place 
is  not  in  immediate  succession  to  the  hot  joint.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  the  effect  produced  when  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion from  the  weakest  points  of  a  speech  by .  a  Cabinet 
Minister  or  a  leader  of  Opposition  is  served  up  as  soon  as 
the  first  speaker  has  sat  down.  On  such  an  occasion  as 
last  Tuesday,  the  most  commonplace  member  has  a*  least 
a  chance  of  being  original.  He  may  have  really  thought 
out  a  subject  for  himself,  or  he  may  have  special  knowledge 
about  it  to  communicate..  For  another  thing,  small  subjects 
sometimes  grow  into  great  ones,  and  when  men  have  been 
taught  to  speak  carefully  on  them  in  the  first  stage,  they 
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■will  be  more  likely  to  vote  intelligently  on  them  in  the 
last  stage.  Neither  of  these  advantages  is  likely  to  be 
realized  when  no  really  good  speaker  takes  part  in  a 
debate.  The  whole  affair  has  lost  its  interest,  and  in  losing- 
its  interest  it  loses  everything  that  made  it  nsefal. 

Either  of  the  motions  which  were  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  would  have  given  Sir  George  Lewis 
the  precise  opportunity  he  liked.  Mr.  Blake's  proposal 
to  abolish  the  privilege  of  immunity  from  arrest  now  en- 
joyed by  members  of  Parliament  was  of  little  practical 
importance  ;  but  it  might  have  been  made  the  occasion  of 
much  interesting  speculation  on  the  relation  between 
members  and  their  constituents.  The  question  has  long 
since  lost  the  constitutional  importance  which  may  have 
belonged  to  it  in  days  when,  but  for  this  immunity,  ob- 
noxious members  of  Parliament  might  have  been  con- 
stantly undergoingarrest  for  imaginary  debts  at  the  instance 
of  imaginary  creditors.  The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Lewis's 
amendment  was  more  important  than  that  of  a  member's 
protection  against  an  inconvenience  -which  is  rarely  in- 
flicted on  any  one.  What  ought  to  be  the  effect  on  a 
member's  position  of  bankruptcy,  or  of  those  arrangements 
with  creditors  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  take  the 
place  of  bankruptcy  ?  Supposing  that  bankruptcy  con- 
stitutes no  disability  in  the  opinion  of  a  man's  constituents, 
ought  it  to  constitute  one  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  To  what  extent  are  constituents  the  sole 
judges  of  their  representative's  qualifications  ?  These 
may  be  easy  questions  enough  to  answer  in  a  particular 
case,  but  they  are  not  at  all  easy  questions  to  answer  gene- 
rally. Yet  they  have  a  bearing  even  upon  such  pressing 
matters  as  the  method  of  dealing  with  obstruction.  If 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  rule  is  adopted,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  armed  with  power  to  say  that  the  re- 
presentative of  this  or  that  constituency  shall  neither 
speak  nor  vote  until  he  has  been  reconciled  to  the 
House  he  has  offended.  It  would  have  done  mem- 
bers no  harm  if  their  ideas  upon  this  question  had 
been  cleared  up  by  a  good  preliminary  debate  on  the 
not  wholly  dissimilar  question  raised  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  other  subject  was  one  of  greater  interest,  though 
its  interest  was  not  derived  from  the  speeches  made  in  the 
debate.  The  question  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  has 
naturally  received  unusual  prominence  from  the  approach  of 
adissolution,  and  Mr.  Holms  and  Mr.  Cowen  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  a  more 
frequent  appeal  to  the  electors.  A  good  deal  of  their 
reasoning  seems  to  rest  on  the  alleged  divergence  between 
the  present  House  of  Commons  and  its  constituents.  If 
Parliament  sat  for  five  years  instead  of  seven,  they  contend 
that  the  spectacle  they  are  now  compelled  to  witness  of 
a  Liberal  majority  in  the  country  being  represented  by 
a  Conservative  majority  in  Parliament  would  be  spared 
them.  Of  course  a  very  complete  change  may  take  place 
in  the  feeling  of  the  electors  between  the  meeting  of  one 
Parliament  and  the  meeting  of  the  next.  But  neither  Mr. 
Holms  nor  Mr.  Cowen  succeeded  in  showing  that  quin- 
quennial Parliaments  would  constitute  any  safeguard 
against  this  possibility.  Public  opinion  might  conceivably 
swing  completely  round  in  the  course  of  the  first  Session 
of  a  new  Parliament,  and  in  that  case  the  grievance  of 
haviDg  to  wait  four  years  for  the  election  which  would 
set  things  right  -would  not  be  appreciably  less  than  the 
grievance  of  having  to  wait  six  years.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  only  complete  remedy  for  this  evil  would  be  annual 
Parliaments,  unless  indeed  it  were  thought  better  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  monthly  or  weekly  votes  in  each  consti- 
tuency, with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they  wished 
to  have  a  new  election  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
still  more  perfect  system  perhaps  would  be  for  each 
constituency  to  elect  every  week  a  Committee  which 
should  have  power  to  give  the  member  notice  to  quit  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  this  -way  elections  might  be 
going  on  all  the  year  round,  and  Parliament  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  permanent  dissolution.  The  serious 
answer  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Holms's  case  is  that,  if  public 
opinion  has  undergone  a  complete  change,  it  rarely  fails  to 
manifest  itself  so  unmistakably  as  either  to  provoke 
the  Government  to  dissolve  or  to  prevent  them  from  un- 
dertaking any  serious  legislation.  Members  who  wish  to 
stand  well  with  their  constituents— and  no  member  who 
intends  to  offer  himself  for  re-election  is  altogether  supe- 
rior to  this  weakness— are  very  quick  at  finding  out  when 
the  opinion  of  the  electors  has  swung  round ;  and  Eng- 
lish  Cabinets  are  seldom   desperate   enough    to  risk 


hopeless  exclusion  from  office  after  the  election  by 
using  the  last  remnants  of  their  power  in  a  way  which 
they  know  to  be  distasteful  to  those  from  whom  it  ia 
derived. 

The  argument  that  the  last  Session  of  a  Parliament  is 
usually  marked  by  a  general  weakening  of  the  leaders' 
authority  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  by  an  almost 
ostentatious  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  electors  in  whose 
hands  a  member's  fate  will  soon  rest,  is  perfectly  sound. 
But  it  makes  directly  against  any  diminution  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary term.  The  really  important  consideration  from  this 
point  of  view  is  that  no  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  run 
out  its  natural  course.  Within  certain  limits,  the  Govern- 
ment must  of  course  choose  its  own  time  for  a  dis- 
solution, bnt  it  is  desirable  that  this  time  should  not 
be  fixed  beforehand.  The  shorter  the  time  for  which 
a  Parliament  is  elected  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  it  will  be  allowed  to  live  out  its  time.  Elections 
being  necessarily  frequent,  a  feeling  easily  grows  up 
against  multiplying  them  without  just  cause.  If  Parliaments 
were  triennial,  it  might  be  predicted  with  tolerable 
confidence  that,  as  a  general  rule,  elections  would  be 
triennial  also ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  substitution  of  five 
years  for  seven  had  any  influence  in  the  matter,  it  would 
be  in  the  same  direction.  But  as  regards  efficiency  of  legis- 
lation— which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
Parliament  exists — any  change  which  shortened  Parlia- 
ments would  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  year  of 
a  Parliament  members  have  hardly  settled  into  their  places  ; 
in  the  last  year  they  are  taken  up  with  speculations 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  keep  them.  There  remain 
only  the  intermediate  years,  which  under  a  quinquennial 
system  would  at  most  be  three.  Upon  any  long  course  of 
years  the  substitution  of  three  years  out  of  five,  instead  of 
five  out  of  seven,  as  the  working  residuum  of  each  Par- 
liament would  effect  a  considerable  subtraction  from  the 
available  total.  Considering  the  yearly  increasing  tasks 
that  Parliament  has  to  get  through,  and  the  yearly  de- 
creasing faculty  of  getting  through  them  that  Parliament 
displays,  very  much  stronger  arguments  should  be  ad- 
duced for  the  change  than  any  contained  in  Mr.  Cowen's 
job  lot  of  inappropriate  historical  parallels. 


DEAN  STANLEY'S  MAUSOLEUM. 

ON  Tuesday  last  the  Dean  of  Westminster  undertook 
to  defend  the  intended  erection  of  a  statue  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  in  what  the  world  in  general  knows  as 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  in  Westminster,  but  what  the  Dean 
prefers  to  call  the  Royal  Mausoleum  appended  to  the 
Abbey.  It  is  not  always  given  to  artists  to  know  their 
own  best  work,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Dean  may  over- 
rate the  merit  of  the  speech  he  then  delivered.  That  ho 
thinks  highly  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  regret  that 
there  were  not  more  people  to  listen  to  it.  Were  there 
not  5,200  signers  of  the  memorial,  he  seemed  to  say  ;  but 
where  are  the  5,199  ?  Why  am  I  left  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Fordham,  and  with  Mr.  Fordham  alone?  The  Dean  seem- 
ingly had  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  mind  ;  for 
he  made  it  pretty  evident  that,  had  there  been  no  one 
present  but  Mr.  Fordham,  he  should  not  have  delivered 
his  discourse.  Happily  for  the  public,  a  deputation  from 
the  Workman's  International  Peace  Association  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Dean  at  the  same  time.  What  this  Asso- 
ciation had  specially  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand  is  not 
very  clear  ;  but  they,  at  all  events,  formed  what  the  Dean 
not  very  graciously  described  as  "a  kind  of"  audience. 
As  no  nearer  approach  to  a  real  audience  was  then  to  be 
had,  the  Dean  consented  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and 
proceeded  to  put  the  deputation  and  Mr.  Fordham  in  pos- 
session of  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  decline  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial.  They  are  of  so  miscellaneous  a 
character  that  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  take  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  stated. 

The  first  seems  a  little  self-contradictory.  The  Dean 
distrusts  large  petitions ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  finding  fault  with  this  one  because  it  is  not 
large  enough.  "  Out  of  about  eight  millions  of  the 
"  adult  population  of  the  Empire,  5,200  have  signed' 
"  the  memorial,  and  out  of  the  adult  female  population 
"  of  about  nine  millions,  three  individuals  appear  to 
"  have  signed  it."  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  an  ob- 
jection to  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  a  foreign  prince  in 
an  English  church  which  is  shared  by  more  than  five  thou- 
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sand  representative  Englishmen  is  quite  so  undeserving 
of  attention  as  the  Dean  thinks.  It  is  i'air  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Dean  denies  that  the  signatures  are  re- 
presentative.   From  this  point  of  view  the  number  of  the 

■  signatures  goes,  he  considers,  for  very  little ;  everything 
turns  on  their  weight.  It  is  distressing  to  learn  that  the 
Dean  has  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  assistant- 

,  masters  of  public  schools.  He  had  noticed,  he  said,  a 
remarkable  number  of  signatures  of  this  class,    and  he 

.  places  this  remark  in  most  suspicious  contiguity  to  the 

,  statement  that  "  it  is  not  his  opinion  that  an  educated 
"  man  ought  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the  un- 
"  educated."  Assuming  then  that,  as  regards  public 
schools,  only  the  head-masters  can  be  regarded  as  educated, 

;  the  Dean  points  out  that  only  the  name  of  one  head-inaster, 
the  Head-Master  of  Marlborough,  has  appeared  among  the 
signatures.     Oxford  and  Cambridge  contribute  no  more 

,  than  one  professor  each.     There  is  one  Nonconformist 

..  minister  and  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

i  Seeing  Mr.  Carlyle's  name,  not  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  hand- 
writing, the  Dean  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  un- 

.  worthy  trick  had  been  attempted.  It  now  appears  that 
Mr.  Carlyle's  name  was  attached  to  the  memorial  at  his 
expressed  request.    The  names  of  all  "  the  great  lights 

."  in  science  "  are  absent,  the  Astronomer  Royal  not,  in 
the  Dean's  opinion,  falling  under  that  designation.  The 
addition  of  Mr.  Freeman's  name  to  the  signatures  the  Dean 
evidently  considered  a  positive  drawback.  He  should  have 
known,  he  says,  that  that  name  would  be  on  any  memorial 

, relating  to  Westminster  Abbey.    This  suggests  that  the 

i  Dean  thinks  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Westminster 
Abbey  rather  a  disqualification  than  otherwise  for  signing 
a  memorial  in  relation  to  it.  Probably  it  is  not  a  dis- 
qualification which  attaches  to  any  of  those  who  originally 
asked  him  to  accept  the  statue. 

After  enumerating  his  reasons  for  thinking  nothing 
•of  the 'authors  of  the  memorial,  the  Dean  went  on  to  give 
his  reasons  for  not  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  it.  He 
is  asked  to  withdraw  his  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  ;  how  can  he  do  this  when  he 
gave  that  consent  originally  "  from  considerations  of  what 
"  was  due  to  the  traditions  of  the  Abbey  and  to  the  best  j 
"  interests  of  the  English  people  "  ?  The  traditions  of  the  j 
Abbey  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  one — the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  brother  of  Loots  j 
Philippe.  But  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  was  actually 
buried  in  the  Abbey,  which  goes  for  something,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  exile  were  altogether  different  from  : 
!those  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  exile.  At  that  time  the 
cause  of  the  Bodrbons  was  generally  accepted  by  the 
English  people  as  their  own  cause.  They  were  at  war 
•with  Napoleon  I.,  and  they  did  not  in  the  least  care 
.whether  the  French  took  offence  at  the  erection  of  the 
statue  or  net.  In  the  case  of  Prince  Louis,  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  is  a  friendly  Government,  and  when  the 
pretensions  of  an  exile  are  in  necessary  and  constant  oppo- 
sition to  the  very  existence  of  that  Government,  it  is  alike 
prudent  and  decent  not  to  give  those  pretensions  anything 
that  may  be  twisted  into  a  public  recognition.  How  the  best 
interests  of  the  English  people  are  to  be  promoted  by  the 
statue  the  Dean  did  not  say.  The  only  explanation 
that  occurs  to  us  is  that  he  looks  on  its  erection  as 
making  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  The 
Bonapartes  may  some  day  again  be  rulers  of  France,  and 
it  may  then  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  English  people 
that  they  should  have  been  civil  to  one  of  their  number 
when  the  family  was  in  its  low  estate.  Whether  the 
present  head  of  the  family  is  likely  to  be  specially  drawn 
to  us  by  this  act  of  respect  to  his  cousin  may  perhaps  be 
doubtful,  but  the  Dean  thinks  it  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

If  we  understand  the  Dean  rightly,  he  is  tempted  to 
regret  that  so  many  Englishmen  eminent  in  art,  literature, 
orscience  have  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  or  the  adjacent 
cloisters.  He  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their  com- 
pany. The  public  interest,  even  of  the  humblest  classes,  in 
the  o-raves  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  two  Princes 
murdered  in  the  Tower  far  exceeds  that  with  which 
they  view  the  graves  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  of  Pitt 
and  Fox.  If  this  is  a  reason  for  multiplying  monuments 
to  princes,  it  would  clearly  have  been  better  not  to 
waste  any  of  the  necessarily  limited  space  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Dean  of  Westminster  in  burying  Englishmen  eminent 
in  art,  literature,  or  science.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
popular  interest  they  are  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground. 


Every  English  prince  without  exception  might  have  had 
a  tomb  in  the  Abbey,  and  the  bodies  of  a  few  of  the  less 
esteemed  members  of  foreign  royal  families  might  have 
been  obtained  to  fill  up  vacancies.  We  hope  that  the 
Dean  will  not  think  us  wanting  in  respect  for  that  "heart  " 
which  he  claims  for  the  Abbey  when  we  suggest  that,  if 
popular  interest  is  the  best  qualification  for  interment  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  have 
a  better  title  to  the  distinction  even  than  princes.  The 
true  way  to  make  the  Abbey  interesting  would  be  to  make 
it  a  mausoleum  of  distinguished  murderers.  In  that 
character  it  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  its  present  self 
that  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Mme.  Tussaud's  bears  to 
the  more  commonplace  room  which  contains  the  effigies 
of  monarchs  and  heroes. 

The  Dean's  final  argument  was  drawn  from  the  "  uni- 
"  versal  regret  and  sympathy"  with  which  the  news  of 
the  Prince's  death  was  received  in  England.  It  is  strange 
to  hear  the  existence  of  this  feeling  urged  as  a  plea  for  an 
act  which  more  than  anything  else  will  check  this  regret 
and  sympathy.  Englishmen  thought  they  could  safely 
express  their  sorrow  for  a  young  man's  death  and  a 
mother's  bereavement  because  these  were  wholly  dissoci- 
ated from  political  considerations.  The  proposal  to  erect 
a  monument  of  the  PrviNCE  in  Westminster  Abbey — we 
beg  the  Dean's  pardon,  in  an  appanage  to  Westminster 
Abbey — was  the  first  inroad  of  political  feeling  into  this 
general  mourning.  It  gave  a  false  colour  to  the  regrets 
which  had  been  freely  uttered,  and  made  the  nation  an 
accomplice  in  an  act  which,  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
cannot  but  be  open  to  an  unfriendly  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  French  people.  They  send  the  Bonapartes 
into  exile.  We  bury  them  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
ordinary  Frenchman  will  certainly  be  disposed  to  read  in 
this  contrast  a  virtual  censure  by  Englishmen  of  what 
Frenchmen  have  done. 


THE  LATE  OPERATIONS  AT  CABUL. 

THE  clear  accounts  furnished  by  the  Correspondents  from  the 
camp  at  Cabul  admit  of  a  judgment  being-  now  formed  of  the 
various  actions  of  last  December  which  resulted  in  the  force  being 
suddenly  converted  from  assailants  into  assailed,  and  finding  them- 
selves shut  up  for  a  time  in  their  entrenchments  at  Sherpur.  The 
rising  of  the  tribes,  and  their  combination  on  so  large  a  scale,  un- 
doubtedly took  us  by  surprise ;  nevertheless,  the  moral  aspect  of 
affairs  would  probably  not  have  been  so  quickly  changed  but  for 
two  unfortunate  incidents — the  abortive  charge  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  four  horse-artillery  guns  on  the  first 
day,  and  the  loss  of  the  two  mountain  guns  on  the  last  day's  fight- 
ing. As  for  the  first  incident,  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the 
display  of  so  much  gallantry  ;  but  for  a  handful  of  cavalry  to  charge 
an  army,  and  over  very  broken  ground — even  although  that  army  be 
not  a  disciplined  one — is  not  war.  Both  men  and  officers  suffered 
very  heavily,  especially  the  former,  and  without  inflicting  any 
appreciable  loss  on  the  enemy.  So  bad  was  the  ground  that  when 
a  handful  of  the  broken  regiment  of  Lancers  was  got  together  for 
a  second  charge,  the  men  had  actually  to  advance  in  single  file. 
The  moral  effect  when  cavalry  are  thrown  away  in  attempts  to 
accomplish  impossibilities  is  not  the  least  of  the  bad  results.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  greatest  master  of  modern 
war  over  and  over  again  made  this  mistake,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  notable  instance  in  the  Spanish  war,  described  by  De  Segur, 
where  Napoleon  sent  the  Polish  Lancers  of  his  Guard  to  carry 
a  Spauish  battery  securely  posted  above  a  ravine,  galloping  up 
which  the  gallant  horsemen  were  most  of  them  destroyed  with- 
out being  able  even  to  approach  the  object  of  their  attack.  The 
common  fault,  no  doubt,  in  handling  cavalry  is  not  to  make  suffi- 
cient use  of  them ;  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  genius  to  seize 
the  right  moment  for  letting  them  go,  especially  against  in- 
fantry ;  and  if  a  mistake  is  made  cavalry  soon  get  out  of  hand. 
The  temporary  loss  of  the  guns  appears  to  have  been  due  to  their 
leaving  the  road,  and  being  taken  into  ground  where  they  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat ;  but  the  position  of  an  unfortunate 
battery  commander  who  is  getting  orders  simultaneously  from  his 
colonel,  his  brigadier,  and  the  general,  is  not  conducive  to  decision 
in  action.  That  the  guns  were  recovered  by  a  gallant  staff  officer 
was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  on  a  par  with  the  ill  luck  of  their  loss 
in  the  first  instance.  The  enemy,  unaware  of  what  had  happened, 
made  off  in  another  direction,  and  the  guns  were  left  in  the  ditches 
where  they  had  been  abandoned,  to  be  brought  off  without  any 
serious  fighting. 

When  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  guns  and  the  unfortunate 
action  of  the  cavalry  was  brought  into  Sherpur  by  somo  of  the 
most  rapid  riders  from  the  scene,  a  scare  was  not  unnatural.  The 
enemy  was  between  the  camp  and  Macpherson's  and  Baker's 
brigades,  which  were  both  away  at  a  distance ;  and  it  was  not 
known  how  they  had  fared.  But  the  opinion  which  has  since 
been   expressed  by   some  Correspondents,  that    the  Sherpur 
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camp  was  really  in  serious  danger  of  being  carried,  is  surely 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Even  if  only  eight  hundred 
fichtino-  men  were"  left  in  the  place,  we  may  assume,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  quality  of  the  two  sides,  that  this  force  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  hold  its  own  until  the  two  brigades  came  up 
to  help  ;  while  an  attack  made  on  Sherpur  by  a  force  which  had  two 
of  our  brigades  in  its  rear  would  not  have  been  made  with  much 
deliberation  or  persistence.  That  our  handful  of  cavalry,  acting 
on  ground  quite  unsuitable  for  horsemen,  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  enemy,  hardly  justifies  the  inference 
that  eight  hundred  infantry,  fighting  on  their  own  ground,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  any  number  of  the 
Afghans.  And,  indeed,  a  couple  of  companies  of  the  72nd,  posted 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Cabul  river,  sufficed  to  turn  the  assailants  away 
from  their  line  altogether.  Still  we  had  unquestionably  been 
surprised  and  outmanoeuvred;  there  had  been  considerable 
misadventures  during  the  day,  and  a  less  courageous  general 
than  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  might  well  have  determined 
to  withdraw  his  force  at  once  within  the  Sherpur  line 
until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Had  this  been  done,  the 
result  would  in  one  sense  have  been  the  same,  because  this  con- 
centration was  eventually  forced  upon  the  commander;  and  the 
subsequent  three  days'  fighting  would  have  been  saved.  But  the 
attack  on  Sherpur  which  followed  would  probably  have  taken 
place  much  sooner,  and  before  the  position  had  been  strengthened, 
and  have  been  made  with  much  more  determination  than  was 
actually  exhibited.  And  although  the  three  days'  fighting  was 
inconclusive — indeed  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  defeat,  since 
we  had  to  give  up  the  contested  positions  to  the  enemy— still  it 
was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  splendid  fighting  qualities 
of  our  infantry.  Nothing  could  have  beeu  finer  than  the  way  in 
which  the  heights  above  Cabul  were  carried,  by  an  admirable 
combination  of  skill  and  pluck.  The  one  unfortunate  in- 
cident in  the  business,  the  loss  of  the  two  mountain  guns, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  detach- 
ment of  native  infantry,  belonging  to  an  excellent  regiment, 
but  led  into  action  by  a  gallant  young  officer  of  Dragoons 
who  had  never  done  a  day's  duty  with  them  before,  and 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  their  language,  would  not  obey 
their  leader,  but  went  back  when  they  ought  to  have  gone  for- 
ward. This  is  an  unfortunate  thing  to  do  in  action  ;  but  the  sort 
of  arrangement  which  brought  it  about  is  not  fair  to  either  officers 
or  sepoys.  A  Ney  or  a  Murat  at  the  head  of  British  soldiers 
would  not  have  fared  better.  The  native  troops  by  general  consent 
have  behaved  admirably  in  this  war  when  led  by  officers  whom 
they  know  and  who  know  them ;  but,  so  long  as  the  present 
system  of  officering  the  Indian  army  is  maintained,  these  con- 
ditions must  often  be  wanting ;  the  officers  of  a  native  regiment 
are  always  liable  to  be  suddenly  used  up. 

The  repulse  of  the  attack  on  Sherpur  does  not  call  for  much 
notice,  because  we  had  it  all  our  own  way;  but  the  duty  before 
it  took  place  was  severe,  and  the  reaction  upon  this,  and  the  sub- 
sequent ennui,  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  certain 
tone  of  despondency  which  is  somewhat  too  noticeable  in  the 
correspondence  from  that  place  ;  while  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  make  too  much  of  the  loss  incurred.  A  list  of  about  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  four  days'  fighting,  out  of  some 
four  thousand  who  appear  to  have  been  actually  engaged,  is  not 
large,  although,  no  doubt,  the  attendant  conditions  may  have 
served  to  intensify  the  effect  on  the  imagination.  Some  of  the 
loss  was  unnecessary,  and  the  troops  were  called  on  to  carry 
positions  which  they  had  to  give  up  immediately  afterwards  ;  but 
further,  whereas  iu  ordinary  battles  the  casualties  are,  so  to  speak, 
promiscuous — there  being  little  room  for  taking  aim  or  for  promi- 
nence of  individuals,  but  men  are  knocked  over  by  chance— here 
some  of  the  best  and  bravest  were  the  first  to  fall ;  some  of  them 
men  who  had  already  distinguished  themselves  by  their  soldierlike 
qualities,  while  others  were  killed  in  the  act  of  making  their  repu- 
tations, leading  on  their  men  and  falling  at  their  head  in  personal 
combat.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  loss  may  have  been  insufficient. 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  our  most  bloody  battles  in  India  have 
usually  been  also  the  most  decisive.  We  suffered  terribly 
in  the  engagements  with  the  Sikhs;  but  they  suffered  still 
more,  and  at  last,  confessing  themselves  thoroughly  beaten  and 
accepting  the  position,  gave  in  completely.  The  Afghans  have 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  punished  ;  perhaps,  if  they  were,  they 
too  would  knock  under  for  good. 

As  regards  the  future,  the  arrangements  which  are  now  being 
made  for  strengthening  the  position  at  Cabul  will  put  all  further 
attack  on  it  out  of  question.  The  forts,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Sherpur,  which  the  enemy  occupied  from  the  15th  to  the 
23rd  of  December,  and  from  which  we  were  unable  to  dislodge 
them  until,  after  the  grand  repulse,  they  went  olf  of  their  own 
accord,  have  now  at  last  been  destroyed,  as  they  should  have  been 
111  the  first  instance  ;  all  cover  round  the  walls  is  being  levelled  ; 
broad  roads  admit  of  a  sweeping  artillery  fire  in  all  directions ; 
feherpur  itself  has  been  strengthened,  and  we  have  also  constructed 
detached  posts  which  should  prevent  the  enemy  from  even  ap- 
proaching it  or  the  city  of  Cabul ;  the  heights  above  Cabul 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  three  days'  fighting  being  crowned 
with  redoubts  -which  should  be  practically  quite  impregnable 
against  Afghan  assailants.  The  Cabul  Correspondent  of  the 
li?ncs,  who  is  understood  to  be  an  experienced  veteran,  sug- 
gests a  doubt  whether  the  line  of  posts  is  not  too  extensive 
tor  the  available  force ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  form  your  re- 
trenched camp  by  means  of  '  detached  works  so  as  to  admit 


of  the  garrison  moving  freely  about  in  support  of  the  different 
outworks,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  from  out  of*  range  of  tho  main 
position,  than  to  strengthen  the  latter  only,  and  to  leave  the 
exterior  circumference  all  neutral  ground.  In  the  present  case, 
too,  it  must  be  of  paramount  necessity  to  prevent  the  insurgents 
from  again  obtaining  possession  of  the  city,  even  temporarily. 
Their  last  occupation  was  undoubtedly  a  very  untoward  event. 
Our  general  tendency  in  India  is  to  be  indifferent  to  the  point  of 
recklessness  about  taking  precautions  of  this  sort,  and  making 
defences  supply  the  place  of  numbers.  To  this  day  there  is  hardly 
a  fortified  post  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  we  shall  do  too  much  in  this  way  even  at  Cabul.' 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  tone  of  weariness  which,  to  judge 
by  the  correspondence  in  the  papers  and  the  general  tenor  of  private 
letters,  seems  to  have  come  over  the  garrison  of  Cabul.  Officers 
and  men  are  represented  as  being  sick  and  weary  of  the  war,  and 
longing  to  be  back  in  India.  The  feeling  of  weariness  is  not  un^ 
natural ;  the  troops  are  now  suffering  all  the  discomfort  without 
having  any  of  the  excitement  of  campaigning.  But  the  present 
situation  of  things  is  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected'. 
It  was  pretty  evident,  when  Roberts  made  his  first  advance  over 
the  Shuturgardan,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Cabul  there  would  be  little  to  do  save  to  hold  on  there  till  the 
spring.  On  the  whole,  things  have  turned  out  much  better  than 
could  have  been  expected  ;  a  bold  policy,  as  usually  happens 
in  war,  has  proved  a  successful  one.  The  health  of  the 
army  has  been  good,  considering  tbe  circumstances ;  indeed^ 
what  the  troops  in  the  Kyber,  which  are  in  much  worse 
case  than  those  in  advance,  are  suffering  from  now,  is  not 
the  sickness  produced  by  the  present  cold,  but  the  result  of 
their  trying  march  back  to  India  last  summer,  from  the  effects 
of  which  some  regiments  in  the  rear  are  still  almost  entirely  pros- 
trated. But  when  we  hear  it  said  that  a  definite  policy  is  now 
wanted,  it  may  be  replied  that  an  army  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
policy ;  while  there  can  be  no  question  of  retirement  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  Opposition  must  first  be  put  down,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  country  it  appears,  before  we  can  begin  to  think  about 
vacating  it.  Perhaps  it  is  because  wars  in  recent  times  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  so  quickly  that  murmurs  are  now  heard  about 
the  duration  of  this  war ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember 
that  our  Peninsular  army  was — some  part  of  it — eight  years  at 
work,  and  that  many  of  Napoleon's  troops  were  absent  from  their 
own  country  much  longer  than  that.  At  any  rate,  the  words  of 
advice  lately  spoken  by  the  Premier  will  not  be  out  of  place ;  our 
soldiers,  as  well  as  our  politicians,  have  to  be  firm  and  steadfast: 
But  with  the  renewal  of  active  operations  in  the  spring,  campaign- 
ing in  Afghanistan  will  probably  assume  a  livelier  aspect. 


THE    FRENCH  NOBILITY". 


A SERIES  of  articles  on  foreign  nobilities  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries.  The 
subject  has  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  importance  in  the 
democratic  days  on  which  we  are  fallen,  when  merit  and  money  are 
each  struggling  to  oust  mere  aristocracy  from  its  traditional 
vantage-ground.  We  ask  ourselves,  when  we  see  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  in  some  other  countries,  if  the  force  of  tradition, 
the  strength  of  material  wealth,  and  the  generally  deserved  moral 
power  that  hedges  round  our  own  titled  aristocracy,  will  avail  for 
long  to  preserve  for  them  their  place,  influence,  and  social  pre- 
dominance. If  the  House  of  Peers  were  swept  away  in  obedience  to 
some  new  theory,  and  in  its  stead  there  were  set  up  a  Senate  after  a 
foreign  fashion,  if  we  altered  the  laws  relating  to  land  and  the 
succession  thereto  so  as  to  make  them  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  where  would  our  nobility  be  then  ? 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  French  nobility 
in  the  journal  referred  to,  while  giving  us  but  little  information  of 
value,  should  have  been  at  the  pains  of  representing  them  in  a 
ridiculous  light.  We  suspect  that  he  had  been  drawing  bis 
knowledge  from  democratic  sources,  and  that  he  has  not  much  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  his  satire.  He  gravely 
tells  us  that  in  France  there  are  over  five  hundred  dukes,  several 
thousand  marquesses,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
counts.  At  that  rate,  one  might  calculate  that  every  fiftieth  man 
one  met  in  the  street  would  be  a  nobleman.  And  this  would  be 
leaving  out  of  reckoning  the  viscounts,  who  would  be  proportionately 
numerous,  and  the  barons,  who  would  be  as  thick  as  blackberries. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  estimate  is  enormously 
exaggerated.  There  are  in  France,  as  with  us,  five  hereditary 
nobiliary  titles,  which  correspond  with  our  own — namely,  those 
of  Due,  Marquis,  Comte,  Vicomte,  and  Baron  —  though  some 
mysterious  difficulties  attach  to  the  relative  precedence  of  mar- 
quis and  comte,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  fathom,  only  ob- 
serving by  the  way  that  Napoleon  hated  and  never  would  confer 
the  former  title.  We  may  also  note  the  curious  custom  in  one  or 
two  families  of  alternating  titles,  the  marquis  succeeding  his  father 
the  comte,  and  being  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  as  comte, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  such  title  as  Prince,  other  than  belonging 
to  Royal  or  Imperial  families.  Princely  prefixes  to  French  names 
are  therefore  of  foreign  importation  and  origin.  The  most  eminent 
before  the  Revolution  belonged  to  dignitaries  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Napoleon,  indeed,  created  a  few  princes  other  than  of  the 
j  blood  Imperial,  but  they  were  made  princes  of  localities  hot  in 
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France.  Of  such  were  Ney,  created  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  ;  and 
Berthier,  created  Prince  de  Wagram.  One  of  the  compilers  of  our  | 
Red  Books  holds  that,  though  the  nomenclature  and  sequence  of  j 
rank  of  the  five  degrees  of  French  nobility  correspond  with  our 
own,  such  correspondence  exists  but  in  name  or  theory.  A  foreign 
countess,  he  says,  is  in  no  way  a  countess  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 
But  the  only  difference— it  is  of  course  a  striking-  one — is  that 
foreign  countesses  are  not  peeresses,  or  rather  are  not  the  wives  of 
hereditary  legislators.  With  that  exception  there  is  no  distinction 
■whatever  as  regards  rank  ;  and  the  wife  of  an  Irish  or  Scotch  earl 
having  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  wife  of  a  recognized  French  count. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  titles,  the  dignity  of  their  possessors, 
and  the  degree  of  precedence  which  should  be  accorded  them,  it 
is  of  course  essential  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  the  genuine 
creations  of  sovereigns ;  for  the  periodical  chaos  into  which  the 
country  is  thrown  by  sudden  changes  of  government,  and 
the  assumption  of  power  by  new  men  in  all  departments  of  ! 
the  State,  opens  many  doors  to  all  sorts  of  claimants  and  adven- 
turers. The  genuine  nobility  is  composed  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  '■ 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  nobles  of  Napoleonic  creation.  As 
a  rule,  the  latter  are  held  in  scant  respect ;  but  there  are  striking 
exceptions ;  and  the  descendants  of  such  men  as  Lannes,  Masse*na, 
Davoust,  Ney,  and  two  or  three  more,  bear  names  and  titles  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  traditions  which  will  perhaps  for  ages 
be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  But 
Napoleon  made  nobles  out  of  other  than  heroes.  He  knew  well 
the  shallowness  of  the  ridiculous  theory  of  equality  in  a  country 
■with  a  history  like  that  of  France  and  among  a  people  who  per- 
haps, above  all  others,  appreciate  those  distinctions  which  separate 
them  from  and  elevate  them  above  the  common  herd.  Since  he 
signally  failed,  even  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  renown,  to 
rally  to  his  cause  in  any  considerable  numbers  the  high  nobility  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  was  compelled  to  make  fresh  creations.  Generals 
of  brigade,  on  attaining  that  grade,  became  ipso  facto  barons ; 
generals  of  division  became  counts.  All  the  marshals,  with  but 
two  exceptions,  if  we  remember  right,  were  made  dukes  or  princes. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  this  state  of  things 
came  to  an  end.  The  brand-new  electro-plated  noblesse,  despised 
by  the  sterling  old  nobles  of  the  Royalist  monarchy,  had  not  been 
able  to  conciliate  the  respect  of  the  masses :  and  indeed  were  re- 
garded as  an  anomaly  in  a  democratic  Empire,  and  with  reason. 
The  people,  however  cajoled,  fascinated,  terrified  into  humble 
obedience  to  their  democratic  Emperor,  nevertheless  resented  the 
attempt  to  create  a  race  of  minor  divinities,  and  to  revive  tradi- 
tions supposed  to  have  received  their  death-blow  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  whole  theory  of  the  Bonapartes  is  that  they  are  the  elected 
of  a  free  people  having  equal  privileges  and  an  equal  voice  in  all 
matters- — that  they  are  the  natural  chiefs  of  a  Republic,  or  sovereigns 
of  a  Republican  Empire.  For  years  after  Napoleon  I.  was  seated 
on  the  throne  the  coinage  of  the  country  bore  on  one  side  the 
words, "  Napoleon  L  Empereur,"and  on  the  other  "  R<5publique  Fran- 
chise." That  was  a  strange  jumble  of  ideas,  impossible  perhaps 
in  any  other  country  than  France — the  land  nevertheless  of  logic. 
On  the  one  side,  a  theory  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity ;  on 
the  other,  its  practical  annihilation.  But  to  invent  an  hereditary 
nobility  was  to  make  the  confusion  of  ideas  yet  more  complete, 
and  indeed  such  a  nobility  was  quite  out  of  place,  and  had  no 
raison  d'etre  under  such  conditions. 

On  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  remnants  of  the  old 
aristocracy  began  to  return  from  voluntary  or  enforced  emigra- 
tion, or  from  home  isolation.  Although  shorn  of  their  privileges 
and  much  of  their  wealth,  and  no  longer  feudal  lords,  they  were 
suffered  to  regain,  amid  a  people  disenchanted  with  their  idols 
and  wearied  with  change  and  loss,  some  little  of  their  ancient 
prestige.  Charles  X.  was  surrounded  by  as  brilliant  a  throng  of 
historic  names  as  ever  gathered  about  a  Court.  But  he  and 
they  soon  showed  that  wisdom  and  pedigree  ■were  not  interchange- 
able terms,  and  then  came  the  bourgeois  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  sought  a  popularity,  which  proved  of  no  long  continuance, 
among  the  middle  rather  than  the  upper  classes.  In  his  reign 
some  titles  were  conferred.  In  one  instance  he  conferred  on  his 
Chancellor,  M.  Pasquier,  a  dukedom,  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  his 
nephew  (born  Audift'ret),  as  Due  dAudiffret-Pasquier.  The  revolu- 
tionists of  1848  abolished  titles  and  proscribed  the  use  even  of  the 
prefix  de ;  but  these  measures  met  with  but  indifferent  success  in 
their  application.  They  were,  however,  an  improvement  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  men  of  '89,  who  were  not  content  with  depriving 
nobles  of  their  distinctions,  but,  to  make  doubly  sure,  deprived 
them  of  their  heads — all  they  could  catch.  In  1848,  laws  and 
•nactments  notwithstanding,  a  kind  of  freemasonry  was  estab- 
lished by  the  threatened  class  against  which  legislation  was 
almost  powerless.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  Empire  titles 
were  officially  restored,  and  steps  were  taken  to  preserve  the 
institution  of  nobility  from  further  deterioration.  Not  only  was 
it  forbidden  to  assume  a  title,  or  even  the  de,  or  any  name  other 
than  the  designation  defined  in  the  Acte  de  Naissance,  but  such 
assumptions  were  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Moreover,  any  notary  allowing  the  insertion  in  a  public  or  official 
act  or  document  of  an  assumed  title  or  name  was  rendered  liable 
to  a  heavy  punishment  himself.  In  addition  to  this,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  all  titles  and  of  all 
claims  to  bear  titles.  The  Acte  de  Naissance  is  a  voucher  which 
must  be  produced  by  every  Frenchman  when  he  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  State  or  with  the  official  world.  It  defines  the 
owner's  exact  capacity,  and  is  implicitly  to  be  relied  on.    In  the 


cases,  however,  of  all  persons  born  before  1805,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary era,  the  Acte  de  Naissance  ignores  claims  to  titles,  and 
even  the  right  to  use  a  de,  so  that  nobles  born  in  that  epoch  have 
to  make  good  their  claims  from  other  sources.  The  titles  con- 
ferred by  Napoleon  III. — Due  de  Magenta,  Due  de  Persitrny, 
Comte  de  Palikao,  &c. — were  imitations  of  the  titles  of  the  First 
Empire. 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  order,  not  a  few  persons 
in  France  have,  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  continued  to  use  titles 
with  which  they  have  dubbed  themselves.  Imperial  thunders, 
effective  enough  when  launched  against  men  in  the  performance  of 
public  acts,  failed  to  overwhelm  the  mere  counts  of  social  inter- 
course, who  would  drop  their  designations  at  critical  moments 
and  subside  gently  into  their  proper  quality  before  the  law.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no 
such  things  in  France  as  courtesy  titles.  The  son  of  a  duke  is 
plain  Monsieur,  just  as  the  daughter  of  a  duke  is  plain  Mademoiselle. 
Whether  it  be  in  imitation  of  German  or  English  custom  we  know 
not,  but  the  practice  has  generally  obtained  during  this  century 
of  eldest  sons  taking  the  title  the  next  below  that  of  their  father, 
and  of  younger  sons  using  an  inferior  title  ;  qualifying  the  assump- 
tion, just  as  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses  do  in  England, 
by  the  addition  of  the  Christian  name.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that,  as  Sir  Bernard  Burke  ha3  observed,  it  is  essential,  when  wa 
want  to  establish  the  true  status  of  a  man  in  his  own  country, 
that  each  separate  case  should  be  inquired  into;  for  while'  it 
would  be  discourteous  to  some  foreign  guests  to  deny  them  that 
precedence  and  regard  which  is  really  their  due,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  treat  others  with  a  distinction  to  which  in  their  own  land  they 
are  strangers. 

In  France,  then,  speaking  generally,  the  aristocracy  may  be 
divided  into  the  families  of  the  descendants  or  survivors  of  the 
noblesse  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  which  numbers  in  its  ranks  the 
noblesse  of  the  Court,  capital,  and  historic  fame  ;  and  the  noblesse 
de  province,  which,  often  locally  powerful,  has  not,  from  want 
of  means  and  other  causes,  come  prominently  forward  or  made  a 
figure  at  Court ;  the  titled  of  Napoleonic  creation ;  and  the 
holders  of  courtesy  titles.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  class 
of  possessors  of  sounding  titles  and  ringing  names  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  Livre  dor,  or  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse,  and  which  the 
Almanac  de  Ootha  most  unceremoniously  ignores.  These  much 
affect  the  large  "  thermal  establishments "  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Southern  France,  as  being  the  rendezvous  of  a  motley 
gathering  of  celebrities  and  nobodies  of  many  countries,  in  which 
they  find  opportunities  of  borrowing  money  on  the  strength  of 
sonorous  titles  which  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  challenge. 
These  adventurers  know  well  the  ridicule  to  which  their  preten- 
sions would  expose  them  in  their  own  native  arrondissement ;  and 
although  in  France  ridicule  kills,  they  are  alive  to  the  strange 
fascination  which  almost  any  kind  of  title  has  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly.  Unless  Paterfamilias 
see  a  newcomer  dangling  after  his  wife  and  daughters  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  inquire  into  the  family  history  of  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance. Besides,  even  fairly  good  English  society  nowadays  is 
pretty  largely  made  up  of  people  too  anxious  to  establish  their  own 
claims,  and  with  no  particular  ancestral  traditions  they  would  care 
to  have  scrutinized,  to  be  too  inquisitive  about  the  foreign  count 
with  his  polite  address,  and  his  countess  with  her  Parisian 
fashions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  the  curiously  inclined 
to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  real  position  and  antecedents  of  a 
foreigner.  In  the  case  of  French  subjects  a  reference  to  their  Em- 
bassy and  to  the  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  will  usually  obtain  the 
required  information. 

To  sum  up,  the  French  nobility  is  still  a  social  power  of  no 
mean  order.  If  its  exclusiveness  and  its  indisposition  to  descend 
into  the  arena  to  fight  with  the  masses  diminish  its  political 
power  and  its  capacity  for  usefulness,  these  negative  qualities 
rather  add  to  its  social  importance.  The  frequenters  of  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  address  and  manners  which  mark  the  democratic 
parvenu;  and  in  Paris  the  diplomatic  body  and  foreign 
visitors  of  rank  naturally  prefer,  so  far  as  they  have  a 
choice,  to  associate  with  those  whose  principles,  habits  of 
thought,  and  everyday  manners  are  akin  to  their  own.  And 
the  nobility  is  a  political  power ;  though,  because  its  influence 
is  in  these  days  exercised  at  a  distance  from  the  great  centres  of 
industry,  and  because  it  works  beneath  the  surface,  English  writers 
are  apt  to  underestimate  its  latent  importance.  But  its  numbers 
are  groat,  its  wealth  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  freemasonry  peculiar  to  all  aristocracies,  they  pull 
well  together.  We  need  only  look,  in  proof  of  this,  at  the  division- 
lists  of  the  late  National  Assembly.  Moreover,  the  active  sympathy 
of  large  bodies  of  the  nobility  with  the  priests,  and  the  almost 
fanatical  zeal  of  vast  numbers  of  women  for  religion,  contribute 
together  to  exercise,  especially  in  country  districts  and  smaller 
towns,  a  strong  counter-balancing  influence  to  that  of  the  libres 
penseurs. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  treat  of  several  important  parts 
of  our  subject,  such  as  the  varying  privileges  of  the  nobility 
at  different  epochs ;  nor  have  we  referred  to  the  extremely 
numerous  noblesse  de  robe  which  was  swept  away  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  whose  members  were  only  nobles  through  their 
tenure  of  certain  offices,  but  had  no  social  standing.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  though  as  late  as  lees  than  fifty  years 
back  the  nobility  constituted  a  class  of  which  the  people  enter- 
tained an  inveterate  jealousy,  now  they  possess  not  one  single 
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privilege  outside  the  social  circle.  But  though  the  institution  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  ridiculed,  seeing  that  it  numbers  in  its 
ranks  some  of  the  most  respectable  elements  of  the  community, 
and  is  moreover  the  depository  of  grand  and  glorious  traditions, 
it  would  be  idle  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  French  nobility 
and  the  peerage  of  England.  Our  nobles,  besides  being  a  less 
numerous  and  therefore  more  important  class,,  are  hereditary  legis- 
lators, and  supporters  of  monarchical  traditions  in  a  country  long 
and  happily  rooted  in  its  attachment  to  and  respect  for  constitu- 
tional royalty.  In  another  sense,  also,  it  is  evident  that  com- 
parisons are  out  of  place  between  the  English  and  French  peoples 
when  their  institutions,  national  characteristics,  and  ways  of 
lookinc  at  things  are  essentially  different.  In  England,  for  m- 
stance^e  wealth  or  the  reputed  wealth  of  a  nobleman  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  excites.  In  France 
some  persons  would  honour  a  nobleman  in  virtue  of  his  ancient 
origin ;  others  would  ask,  "  Is  he  for  the  King  ?  "  (true  Royalists 
never  say  the  Comte  de  Chambord)  ;  but  a  more  numerous  party 
only  respects  nobility  when  allied  with  intellect.  It  is  most  rarely 
the  case  that  the  first  question  asked  about  him  is,  "  Has  he  much 
money  ?  "  An  English  lord  is  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  man 
who  has  unlimited  means ;  but  it  can  truly  be  said  that,  except 
in  certain  circles  in  Paris,  as  among  hotelkeepers  and  tradesmen, 
he  excites  no  interest  whatever  on  that  score. 

So  long  as  a  people  respect  the  honours  and  orders  of  their 
country,  it  is  absurd  for  outsiders  to  disparage  and  ridicule  these 
distinctions.  We  in  England  may  think  that  the  Legion  of 
Honour  is  so  widely  distributed  that  its  possession  cannot  be 
particularly  prized.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  It  is  greedily 
sought  after  and  intrigued  for  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties 
throughout  the  country.  "  Not  one  simple  Chevalier  of  the  Order," 
said  once  a  French  gentleman  to  us,  "  would  exchange  his  little 
bit  of  red  riband  for  the  noble  Order  of  the  Garter !  "  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  titles.  Some  staunch  Republicans  ex- 
cepted, there  are  few  counts  or  barons  who  do  not  keenly  appreciate 
being  counts  or  barons ;  and  among  the  untitled  multitude  there 
are  few  indeed  who,  being  even  distantly  related  to  a  duke  or 
marquess,  would  willingly  allow  the  fact  to  escape  the  general 
knowledge.  So  there  is  still  in  the  land  of  equality  a  large  store 
set  upon  inequalities. 


THINGS  THAT  COME  CHEAPER  IN  THE  END. 

ALL  vicious  pleasures  are  greatly  enhanced  when  it  is  possi- 
ble on  any  pretext  to  persuade  oneself  that  they  are  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty.  The  Manicheans,  without  doubt,  enjoyed  their 
debaucheries  all  the  more  because  they  were  indulged  in  at  their 
religious  assemblies ;  the  Protector's  soldiers  thought  it  fine  fun  to 
kill  their  enemies  to  the  cry  of  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon";  and  invalids  have  felt  a  virtuous  satisfaction  in  acquiring 
a  fatal  habit  of  nipping  because  their  doctors  have  ordered  them 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  when  they  feel  weak.  Extravagance,  too, 
like  ether  vices,  has  an  additional  charm  when  it  can  be  yielded 
to  under  the  cloak  of  prudence.  Economizing  is  not  a  very  agree- 
able process ;  but  to  be  able  to  fancy  that  one  is  economizing  when 
one  is  in  reality  launching  out  into  unusually  heavy  expenditure 
must  be  delightful  indeed.  We  sometimes  meet  with  people  who 
seem  to  enjoy  deceiving  themselves  more  than  any  other  amuse- 
ment; and  no  form  of  self-deception  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
imagining  that  present  extravagance  means  future  thrift. 

Thus  a  resident  in  London  will  persuade  himself  that  it 
would  cost  less  to  take  a  house  by  the  year  in  a  quiet  part  of 
Berkshire  or  Surrey  wherein  to  spend  the  autumn  than  to  make  an 
annual  tour  on  the  Continent  with  his  wife  and  family.    It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  this  on  paper.   Rent  will 
fee  so  much ;  the  wages  of  a  gardener — whose  wife  will  take  care 
«f  the  house  when  uninhabited  by  the  occupier — so  much  more ; 
the  probable  cost  of  living  is  also  put  down,  and  now  you  have 
everything  that  need  be  entered  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  estimate. 
On  the  creditor  side  you  must  put  the  average  cost  per  month  of 
living  at  first-class  Continental  hotels ;  the  railway  expenses  of  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  or  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  the  sums 
generally  laid  out  on  dresses  for  the  girls  when  at  fashionable 
foreign  cities  or  watering-places,  as  of  course  they  will  be  able  to 
wear  their  old  clothes  in  the  proposed  rural  retreat.    Now  add  up 
the  columns  on  each  side,  and  the  little  house  in  the  country  will 
show  a  flattering  balance  of  several  hundred  pounds.    What  could 
be  simpler  ?    If  the  simplicity  were  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
truth  of  the  estimate  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence ; 
but  simplicity,  like  soda-water,  requires  certain  additions  to 
make  it  palatable  to  people  who  are  accustomed  to  town 
life  in.  the  nineteenth  century.    At  the  model  villa,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  soon  found  that  at  least 
a  pony  carriage  is  indispensable ;  and  as  locomotion  is  a  very 
slow  affair  in  a  one-horse  conveyance,  a  pair  of  ponies  and  a 
larger  carriage  are,  after  a  while,  considered  necessary.    Three  or 
tour  ponies  are  bought  and  sold  (not  at  a  profit)  before  a  pair  are 
procured  which  satisfy  the  occupier  of  the  happy  retreat,  and  by 
that  time  they  have  cost  as  much  as  horses  or  more.  Indeed 
their  owner  is  not  sure  that  a  pair  of  horses  would  not  have  paid 
tetter  m  the  end.    Further,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
duty,  ill-dressed,  and  untidv-looking  Jack-of-all-trades  sitting 
behind  your  carriage ;  therefore  a  smart  groom,  with  a  neat  suit 
ot  livery,  becomes  a  necessity.   But  then  he  will  take  care  of  the 


Eonies,  and  keep  the  new  harness  from  getting  spoiled ;  so,  despite 
is  high  wages  and  the  cost  of  his  livery,  it  is  believed  that  ha 
will  eventually  prove  a  saving. 

Again,  unless  a  man  has  some  sports  or  other  amusements  to 
while  away  his  time,  he  can  scarcely  live  for  two  or  three  months  at 
a  country  house  without  acquiring  some  taste  for  gardening.  We 
have  heard  divines  say  that,  of  all  recreations,  gardening  is  the  most 
innocent.  They  are  probably  right,  speaking  in  a  general  way ;  but 
there  are  instances  in  which  this  innocent  recreation  would  appear 
to  be  the  veritable  "  mischief  still "  spoken  of  by  the  poet  as 
readily  procurable  for  idle  hands.  Let  a  man  once  taste  the 
sweets  ot  high  gardening,  and,  unless  his  moral  courage  and  self- 
denial  are  of  an  equally  high  order,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  run  into 
extravagance  over  his  hobby.  He  is  always  longing  for  more  and 
more  glass.  He  finds,  too,  that  he  wants  more  and  more  under- 
gardeners;  and  he  only  requires  a  head-gardener  who  understands 
the  art  of  persuading  him  that  an  increase  of  his  hot-houses,  his 
forcing-pits,  and  his  horticultural  staff  will  pay  in  the  end,  to 
have  a  very  fair  chance  of  making  his  gardens  one  of  the  heaviest 
items  in  his  annual  expenditure.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
innocence  of  gardening  is  rather  overrated.  Extravagance  in  a 
garden  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  much  more  virtuous  than  ex- 
travagance in  a  stable.  But  many  people  seem  to  consider  a  love 
of  flowers  a  sort  of  whitewash  for  a  multitude  of  sins.  We  have 
known  men  who  were  anything  but  moral  in  their  conduct  say, 
with  an  air  of  childish  innocence  and  simplicity,  "  Well,  after 
all,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  my  garden,"  as  if  their  admiration 
of  beautiful  flowers  quite  atoned  for  all  their  less  guileless 
tastes.  When  a  man  takes  a  country  house  it  behoves  him  to  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  the  delusive  innocence  of  gardening, 
or  he  will  soon  find  his  real  balance-sheet  very  different  from  the 
ideal  document  which  we  suppose  him  to  have  drawn  up  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  country  house,  as  opposed 
to  foreign  travel,  would  pay  in  the  end.  Our  rural  householder 
is  further  told  that  nothing  pays  so  well  as  a  pig,  and  he  accord- 
ingly buys  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  these  pigs  really  do  pay  pretty 
well  so  long  as  the  family  are  at  their  country  house ;  but  when 
they  return  to  London  there  is  an  absence  of  the  desirable 
fluid  commonly  known  as  "  wash,"  on  which  pigs  thrive,  and 
meal,  though  an  efficient  and  more  fattening  substitute,  is  not 
inexpensive.  As  regards  poultry,  a  few  hens  are  found  to 
pay  their  way  so  well  that  some  pens  of  prize  birds  are 
purchased,  as  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  see  thoroughbred  things 
about  one;  and,  independently  of  the  primary  cost  of  these 
treasures,  a  large  sum  has  to  be  laid  out  in  making  suitable  yards 
for  them,  protected  with  wire-netting.  In  order  to  procure  the 
desired  poultry,  the  Exchange  and  Mart  is  taken  in  for  a 
few  weeks,  with  the  usual  result.  Chickens,  duck3,  pigeons,  ring- 
doves, parrots,  tame  rabbits,  and  peacocks  are  bought  on  most 
advantageous  terms,  and  boxes,  hutches,  cots,  and  pens  are  made 
for  these  charming  pets.  There  is  a  St.  Bernard  dog  advertised  in 
one  number  of  the  periodical,  which  is  too  tempting  to  be  missed. 
He  is  guaranteed  to  be  of  enormous  size,  quiet  with  children,  clean 
in  the  house,  good-tempered,  affectionate,  and  a  faithful  guardian- 
He  turns  out  to  be  all  that  his  panegyrist  described,  and  he  becomes 
the  pet  of  the  household ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  voted  a 
pity  that  a  suitable  helpmate  of  the  same  breed  is  not  at  hand. 
To  the  delight  of  everybody  in  the  house  an  advertisement  is 
found  in  the  paper  already  mentioned  of  exactly  the  animal  re- 
quired, and  although  the  price  is  rather  high,  she  is  purchased, 
because  breeding  St.  Bernards  is  well  known  to  be  a  lucrative 
proceeding.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  return  to  London  it  is 
found  necessary  to  appoint  a  functionary  whose  sole  duty  it  will  be 
to  attend  to  the  pets  which  have  been  procured  through  the  con- 
venient medium  of  the  Exchange  and  Mart.  Some  shooting  being 
to  be  let  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  taken  by  the  occupier  of  our 
model  residence,  because  it  is  a  chance  which  might  never  occur 
again  ;  and  of  course  a  suitable  keeper  is  engaged  to  look  after  it. 
Every  one  assures  our  sportsman  that  he  will  find  it  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  have  a  regular  keeper.  When  the  domestic  accounts 
for  the  year  are  drawn  up  under  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the 
month  of  February  in  a  gloomy  study  at  the  back  of  the  London 
house,  it  is  found  that  between  shooting,  ponies,  gardens,  pigs, 
poultry,  St.  Bernards,  and  other  pets  and  hobbies,  the  country 
villa,  with  its  accompaniments,  has  cost  even  more  than  did  the 
tours  on  the  Continent  of  former  years.  The  end  has  come,  and 
the  venture  has  certainly  not  paid. 

If  dwellers  in  cities  deceive  themselves  in  expecting  country  villas 
to  prove  economical,  dwellers  in  the  country  deceive  themselves  still 
more  with  respect  to  London  houses.    People  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  London  hotel  or  lodging-house  for  six  weeks 
in  the  season  are  sometimes  enamoured  of  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  take  a  house.    The  rent  of  a  small 
house  is,  they  argue,  rather  less  than  the  price  paid  for  lodgings, 
and  it  would  cost  no  more  to  keep  the  servants  in  London  than 
to  pay  them  board-wages  in  the  country.    The  only  extra  expense 
would  be  the  carriage  of  the  servants  to  London  and  back,  and  this 
would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  comfort  which  would  be  thereby 
procured  ;  in  addition  to  which  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  feed 
oneself  in  one's  own  house  than  to  pay  a  West-End  hotel  or 
lodging-house-keeper's  charges  per  head  for  meals.    Then  at  hotels 
j  or  lodgings  each  visitor  at  luncheon,  or  even  tea,  is  charged  for  at 
!  an  exorbitant  rate,  even  if  he  or  she  scarcely  tastes  food ;  while 
j  at  one's  own  house  a  few  people  looking  in  when  eating  or  drinking 
,  is  going  on  will  not  perceptibly  affect  the  bills.    Then  there 
j  will  be  another  great  saving — indeed,  we  may  say  the  greatest 
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saving  of  all ;  when  London  people  show  hospitality  to  the  country 
bumpkin  who  is  residing  in  lodgings,  he  is  uuable  to  repay  their 
kindness  in  town ;  he  is  often  therefore  obliged  to  invite  his 
London  hosts  to  spend  a  few  days  with  hirn  in  the  country  in 
return  for  a  single  dinner-party,  ball,  or  kettledrum.  Now,  if  he 
takes  a  house,  he  will  he  able  to  give  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  a  dinner-party  for  a  dinner-party,  which  will  be  a 
far  better  business  than  feeding  a  man  for  a  week  who  has  only 
fed  hirn  for  a  couple  of  hours.  It  seems,  therefore,  very  clear  to  the 
unsophisticated  country  gentleman  that  to  take  a  house  in  London 
will  pay  in  the  end.  When  he  begins  to  put  bis  notion  into  practice 
be  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  the  chief  extra  expense  being  the 
journeys  to  and  fro  of  his  servants,  the  proportionate  cost  will  be 
less  according  to  the  time  they  remain  in  London.  The  average 
weekly  expense  of  three  months  will  therefore  be  less  than  that 
of  six  weeks,  and  a  considerable  saving  may  thus  be  effected  at 
home,  because  for  so  long  an  absence  it  will  be  worth  reducing  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  garden  and  stables.  The  cost  of  the 
servants'  transit,  however,  and  the  carriage  of  the  trifles  which  the 
cook  and  butler  consider  indispensable,  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  the  estimate,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  charwoman 
and  some  packers'  men  in  the  house  for  two  or  three  days,  both 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  London  visit.  The  cretonnes 
and  chintzes  in  the  reception-rooms  are  found  to  be  so  dirty  that 
it  is  decided  to  purchase  new  covers  for  the  furniture  of  these 
apartments,  both  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  most  economical  proceeding  in  the  end.  It 
would  require  time  and  money  to  clean  and  callender  the  old  ones  : 
besides  which,  they  would  never  look  really  nice  after  they 
had  been  cleaned.  London  dinner-parties,  again,  turn  out  to  be  far 
more  costly  entertainments  than  was  supposed.  A  good  many 
bachelors  and  non-diuner-giving  dowagers  have  to  be  asked  to 
make  up  a  party  to  meet  perhaps  one  pair  of  dinner-giving  friends, 
which  makes  the  average  cost  of  repaying  dinner  with  dinner 
alarmingly  high.  London  luncheons,  too,  when  properly  done, 
prove  far  from  economical  meals.  But  a  drum,  at  any  rate, 
is  a  cheap  affair.  At  least  so  thinks  a  country  squire  until 
he  receives  the  bills  for  the  hire  of  the  plants,  the  glass,  and  china, 
the  strawberries,  the  champagne,  and  the  greengrocers.  Having 
a  house  in  London  extends  one's  acquaintance  in  a  wonderful 
way,  and  obtains  much  hospitality ;  but,  besides  the  necessity  of 
repaying  that  hospitality  in  kind,  there  is  the  expense  of  keeping 
extra  night  horses  and  men,  or  of  hiring  a  brougham  at  so  much 
an  evening.  Altogether,  when  a  country  gentleman  takes  a 
London  house  for  the  season,  because  he  thinks  it  will  be  cheaper 
in  the  end,  he  is  unlikely  to  find  his  annual  budget  improved 
thereby. 

We  have  only  given  a  couple  of  familiar  instances  of  the  fallacy 
of  expecting  certain  expenses  to  turn  out  probable  economies. 
Many  other  cases  must  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  head 
of  a  family  who  has  any  experience.  We  may  conclude  by  sug- 
gesting as  food  for  retrospection  and  contemplation  the  various 
outlays  which  most  householders  have  at  different  times  made  at 
the  request  of  their  servants,  who  assured  them  that,  although 
they  might  appear  heavy  at  first,  they  would  certainly  pay  in  the 
end.  Whether  this  pleasant  anticipation  was  eventually  realized, 
we  leave  to  those  experienced  in  such  matters  to  say. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY. 

MR.  FROUDE  has  been  contributing  a  couple  of  highly 
characteristic  articles  to  the  last  number  and  the  last  but 
one  of  the  North  American  Revieio  on  "Romanism  and  the  Irish 
Race."  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  summed  up  at  the  opening  of 
his  second  article,  where  he  concludes  that,  "if  England  could 
have  thought  only  of  herself,"  apart  from  Ireland,  she  might  have 
left  her  penal  laws  against  Papists — which  were  a  perfectly  fair 
retaliation  on  Papal  intolerance — unrepealed ;  and  without  Catholic 
Emancipation  there  would  have  been  "  no  Catholic  revival,"  no 
"  Tractarian  or  Anglo-Catholic  movement  in  the  English  Church," 
Cardinal  Manning  would  perhaps  never  have  been  converted,  and 
Cardinal  Newman  would  have  carried  with  him  into  obscurity  but 
a  few  nameless  personal  admirers.  As  it  is,  Latitudinarians  and 
High  Churchmen  have  brought  about  between  them  a  result  which 
each  least  expected ;  "  O'Connell's  Irish  tail  and  the  Oxford 
theologians  created  together  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
English  polemical  Ultramontanism."  Certainly  O'Connell  would 
have  been  surprised  at  the  theological,  and  the  Oxford  Trac- 
tarians  at  the  political,  results  to  which  their  •  respective  in- 
fluences have  contributed.  But  Mr.  Froude's  object  is  to 
reaffirm  once  more  the  half  Catholic,  half  Carlylean  principle  on 
which  he  has  already  so  often  insisted.  "  Romanism,  burdened 
with  so  many  spiritual  incredibilities  and  so  dark  a  history,"  was 
rightly  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  but  when  a  mistaken 
"Liberalism"  withdrew  the  pressure,  it  began  at  once  to  recover 
its  ground,  because  it  represents  a  very  real  and  essential  prin- 
ciple which  the  world  cannot  afford  to  forget^-the  principle  of 
authority,  or  in  other  words  the  "  natural  superiority  of  truth  to 
falsehood,  and  right  to  wrong."  It  is  indeed  a  delusion  to 
imagine  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  our  divinely  appointed  guide, 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  there  ought  to  be  a  divine  guidance  some- 
where, "and,  as  long  as  modern  civilization  continues  to  deny  it, 
a  growing  section  of  mankind  will  support  the  Church  in  re- 
fusing to  reconcile  itself  with  modern  civilization."  Mi'.  Froude  of 


course  adds  that  the  Church  will  come  to  grief  in  the  long  run,foi 
"  Romanism  cannot  again  command  the  serious  belief  of  mankind,* 
but  meanwhile  England  and  the  United  States  have  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  her,  though  the  lesson  may  be  an  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  one.  And  we  are  left  not  obscurely  to  infer  that  the 
lesson  to  be  learnt  is  the  duty  of  suppressing  error  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  when  once  we  are  clear  about  the  truth.  As  a  distinguished 
sceptical  Professor  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Cardinal  Manning, 
"  the  principle  of  persecution  is  right,  only  you  Ultrarnontanes  burn 
the  wrong  people."  How  far  Cardinal  Manning  is  prepared  openly 
to  endorse  that  principle,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine,  but 
we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  article  from  his  pen 
on  "  the  Catholic  Church  and  Modern  Society  "  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  same  Review  was  suggested  by  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Froude's  papers,  though  he  makes  no  reference  to  them.  Nor 
is  it  very  easy  to  discover  what  point  precisely  he  is  aiming  at, 
though  he  begins  by  telling  us  that  his  object  is  not  speculative  and 
abstractbut  strictly  concrete  and  practical.  The  first  part  of  his  paper 
indeed,  if  not  abstract,  is  as  dry  and  technical  as  the  rules  and 
definition  of  a  logic  manual,  without  being  remarkably  original. 
It  is  intended  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  Church  and  State  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  We  may  however  pass  over  these 
"  premisses  "  of  his  argument,  and  come  at  once  to  his  conclusions, 
which,  if  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  premisses,  are  at  least 
flattering  to  our  national  self-esteem.  He  refers  once  or  twice 
casually  to  the  Syllabus,  but  quotes  at  some  length  from  the 
Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  in  1878,  and  apparently  wishes  to  pro- 
mote that  better  understanding  between  the  Church  and  the  Civil 
Power  which  the  present  Pope  has  all  along  shown  himself  speci- 
ally desirous  of  bringing  about.  At  the  same  time  we  are  warned 
at  the  outset  that  the  Church  can  only  partially  hold  political 
relations  with  such  States  as  have  departed  from  Catholic  unity,, 
which  includes  all  the  States  of  modern  Europe.  As  Mr.  Froude- 
holds  that  England  made  a  mistake,  if  it  was  an  unavoidable- 
one,  in  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  Papists,  Cardinal  Manning 
holds  no  State  to  be  in  a  normal  and  legitimate  condition  which 
does  not  enforce  penal  laws  against  Protestantism.  The  excuse  of 
necessity  may  in  either  case  prove  a  valid  one,  but  it  is  an  excuse 
for  a  necessary  evil. 

And  now  we  will  try  to  give  a  summary  of  the  Cardinal's 
view,  which  seems  at  least  to  be  intended  to  correspond  with  the- 
principles  of  Leo  XIII.'s  Encyclical.  The  Church,  we  are  told,, 
can  hold  no  political  relations  with  the  revolutionary  politics  of 
France  and  Italy  based  on  the  principles  of  1789,  but  it  can  and 
ought  to  hold  relations  with  all  States  "  in  all  things  of  the 
natural  order,"  so  far  as  they  do  not  violate  the  natural  or  divine 
law.  But  in  proportion  as  the  Governments  of  any  countries 
are  under  the  dominion  of  an  erroneous  religion,  or  of  a  schism,  or 
of  a  royal  supremacy,  or  of  an  imperial  despotism,  or  of  an  anti- 
Christian  revolution,  the  Church  can  hold  no  relations  with  them. 
It  cannot  condone  the  Lutheran  heresy,  or  the  Anglican  schism, 
or  the  four  (Gallican)  Articles  of  1682,  or  the  Organic  Articles,, 
or  the  Russian  Synod,  or  the  Falk  Laws,  and  the  like.  Still  the 
Church  is  bound  to  do  what  it  can  for  such  misguided  States — 
that  is,  for  all  the  modern  States  of  Europe — to  preserve  what 
remains  in  them  of  Christian  faith  and  morals  and  to  recall 
them  to  a  more  healthy  condition.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
civil  power  releases  itself  from  the  dominion  of  influences- 
antagonistic  to  the  Church,  the  relations  between  them  may 
become  more  intimate.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — we  presume  because  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  less  "  under  the  dominion  of  the  Anglican  Schism  "  than 
it  was  formerly,  or  in  other  words  less  closely  connected  with  the- 
Established  Church,  while  there  is  no  Established  Church  in 
America.  In  England  there  are  no  religious  penal  laws,  "the 
Catholic  Church  has  all  its  spiritual  liberties,"  and  there  is  hardly 
any  branch  of  the  public  service  into  which  a  Catholic  may  not 
enter  with  a  safe  conscience.  From  this  the  inference  is  drawn 
that,  in  a  country  like  England,  for  Catholics  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
active  service  of  the  commonwealth  is  both  a  dereliction  of  duty 
and  "  a  policy  of  eftacement,"  which  only  their  enemies  can  desire 
to  perpetuate.  That  to  a  great  extent  they  still  do  hold  aloof, 
and  that  the  whole  British  constituency  "  does  not  return  a  single 
Catholic  to  Parliament,"  must  be  traced  to  the  lingering  tradition  of 
the  penal  laws.  As  regards  the  last  point,  however,  we  may  remind 
the  Cardinal  that  several  Roman  Catholics  sat  for  English  constitu- 
encies before  the  Papal  Aggression  panic,  though  we  believe  the  late 
Sir  John  Simeon  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  elected  since.  In 
France  Cardinal  Manning  deplores  that  so  many  Catholics 
abstain  from  voting,  while  the  rivalries  and  divisions  in  the  Con- 
servative party,  "  in  which  the  sounder  Catholic  politicians  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  found,"  still  further  weaken  their  influence.  Their 
sympathies  are  with  monarchy  rather  than  with  republicanism, 
but  are  divided  between  Imperialists  and  Legitimists.  The  Re- 
publicanism of  France,  we  are  to  remember,  is  not  that  of  Switzer- 
land or  America,  but  is  distinctly  anti-Christian;  if  it  had  its  way, 
"the  France  of  St.  Louis  would  become,  not  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  are  just  and  tolerant  in  religion,  but  the  France 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau."  It  is  striving  by  the  Ferry  Bills,  as 
Germany  by  the  Falk  Laws,  to  expel  Christianity  from  the  educa- 
tion and  formation  of  youth,  and  men,  and  nations,  and  political 
Cajsarisni  or  the  deification  of  the  civil  power  must  be  the  result. 
"  There  is  not  a  Government  in  Europe,"  adds  the  Cardinal— the 
italics  are  ours — "  except  our  oicn,  that  did  not  use  its  influence 
against  the  [Vatican]  Council  and  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  not 
a^Government  at  this  day,  except  our  man,  which  has  not  a  social 
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revolution  at  its  back,  urging  it  on  towards  manifest  dangers  and 
perhaps  towards  its  ruin." 

As  to  the  Vatican  Council,  we  doubt  whether  any  European 
Government,  except  that  of  France  during  its  earlier  proceedings, 
used  any  influence  whatever  against  it — by  which  the  writer  means 
against  the  infallibilists  and  in  support  of  the  Opposition— and  the 
French  Government  did  what  little  it  did  in  that  way  in  concert 
with  leading  French  prelates  like  Archbishop  Darboy.  The  Eng- 
lish, Prussian,  and  Russian  Governments  had  of  course  no  direct 
concern  with  the  matter,  though  it  no  doubt  indirectly  affected 
the  first  two,  especially  on  account  of  their  many  millions  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  The  Roman  Catholic  Governments  were  exhorted 
to  use  their  influence  against  the  dominant  Ultramontane  party,  and 
perhaps  would  have  done  wisely  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
advice  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  came  from  no  anti-Christian, 
or  even  anti-Catholic  quarter,  but  from  Prince  Hohenlohe,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria,  who  is,  we  believe,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  present  Pope,  and  whom  Cardinal  Manning  will  hardly 
venture  to  denounce  as  not  "  a  good  Catholic."  He  it  was  who 
justly  pointed  out  in  his  despatch  to  the  Continental  Governments 
that  the  projected  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  also  an  eminently 
political  question.  "  But  to  turn  ta  the  general  drift  of  the 
Cardinal's  argument ;  if  he  is  right  in  saying  that  nowhere  does 
his  Church  enjoy  such  entire  liberty  as  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  especially  in  some  of  its  more  recent  colonies,  and  that  ours  is 
the  onlv  Government  which  is  not  threatened  with  a  social  revo- 
lution, "what  follows  ?  This,  for  one  thing — that  a  nation  and 
Government  which  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  broken  with 
Rome,  and  which  was  always  before  that  the  most  anti-Papal  in 
its  temper  and  legislation  of  any  in  Europe,  is  nevertheless  now 
found,  on  his  own  showing,  to  be,  if  not  the  most  Christian,  cer- 
tainly the  least  anti-Christian  of  any  in  the  world.  Of  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Italy  the  Cardinal  has  not  a  good  word  to 
.say ;  yet  France  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church, 
and  Italy  has  been  the  cradle  and  the  home  of  the  Papacy.  It  is 
easy  to  reply  that  .they  have  apostatized  from  the  Church's  rule, 
but  it  is  under  her  teaching  that  they  learnt  the  lesson  of 
apostasy.  We  are  &r  from  saying  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
reproaches  hurled  at  the  illiberal  and  irreligious,  or  anti-religious, 
.spirit  of  modern  French  and  Italian  legislation,  but  under  what 
auspices  did  that  spirit  grow  up  ?  What  influences  have  made  it 
what  it  is?  France  till  a  century  ago,  Italy  till  the  other  day, 
-were  held  within  the  strictest  bonds  of  "  Catholic  unity."  In  both 
countries  "the  education  and  formation  of  boys,  youth,  men, 
nations  "was  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Church.  Yet 
"  the  children  of  the  Crusaders"  are  what  they  are  in  France,  and 
the  Italian  clergy — as  Father  Curci  emphatically  reminded  them 
not  many  years  ago — had  the  entire  training  and  moulding  of 
the  generation  who  revile  the  Church,  and  affect  to  call  them- 
selves atheists.  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  with  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  with  legitimate  princes  on  the  throne,  with 
episcopal  authority  universally  respected  and  the  action  of  the 
regular  and  secular  clergy  unimpeded  and  in  full  operation,  with 
full  liberty  to  do  whatever  we  deemed  expedient,  ice  have  formed 
this  flower  of  a  laity."  It  may  be  replied  that  they  have  re- 
belled against  their  teachers,  but  why  did  they  rebel  ?  The  fault 
cannot  surely  have  been  all  on  one  side.  There  must  have 
been  something  to  provoke  so  fierce  and  so  general  a  revolt  from 
the  teaching  and  tradition  of  centuries.  The  Church  had  on  her 
side  authority,  prestige,  exclusive  command  of  the  situation,  that 
claim  to  divine  guidance  which  Mr.  Froude  admits  to  be  a  most 
powerful  element  of  her  influence  and  which  Cardinal  Manning 
vindicates  as  her  absolute  and  rightful  possession.  Yet  the 
nations  she  ruled  have  fallen  a  prey  to  "  anti-Christian  revolution," 
while  England  alone  stands  firm,  and  alone  guarantees  to  her,  not 
indeed  the  privileges  and  domination  she  once  enjoyed,  but  "  all 
her  spiritual  liberties.''  The  Cardinal  has  propounded  and  em- 
phasized a  paradox  of  which  he  offers  no  solution,  and  on  the 
"Ultramontane  hypothesis  it  is  very  hard  to  find  one.  The  more 
completely  his  indictment  against  modern  society  can  be  sub- 
stantiated— and  theorists  differing  from  him  as  widely  as  Mr.  Froude 
would  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  it — the  more  perplexing  does  the 
problem  become.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  solve  it  here, 
but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  Cardinal  Manning  that  in  a 
study  of  the  confessions  of  several  Popes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  records  of  several  Councils  of  the  fifteenth,  he  might  find 
muchvaluableaidtowardsabetter  comprehension  of  the  subject.  No 
serious  believer,  of  whatever  communion,  can  regard  with  anything 
like  unalloyed  satisfaction  the  present  condition  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  but  to  say  that,  in  proportion  as  they  have  listened  to  the 
infallible  guidance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  or  rejected  it,  Christian 
nations  have  approached  or  deflected  from  the  ideal  standard  of 
perfect  holiness  and  truth,  is  a  strange  reading  of  history.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  Ultramontane  apologists  to  be  Papa  Papaliores,  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Peter  would 
be  willing  unequivocally  to  endorse  the  short  aud  easy  methods 
and  sweeping  assumptions  of  his  Eminence  of  Westminster.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  him  able  to  speak  so  well  of  his  country,  but 
there  is  something  a  little  odd  in  the  intimate  conjunction  of  praise 
of  the  British  Constitution  with  rapturous  devotion  to  the  Vatican 
decrees. 


THE  DOCTOR  IX  THE  KITCHEN. 

SOME  time  ago  we  noticed  a  genial  article  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  in  which  that  eminent  surgeon,  departing  from  ? 
strictly  scientific  view  of  food  and  drink,  considered  dinners  after 
the  fashion  of  a  gastronome,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  try  the 
nerves  of  a  medical  Puritan.  Now  another  member  of  the  same 
profession  has  given  readers  the  benefit  of  his  opinions  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  which  he  has  treated  with  quite  as  much  liber- 
ality and  quite  as  much  disregard  for  austere  rules  as  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  showed.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  commenced  in  the 
Sanitary  Record  a  series  of  articles  on  the  hygiene  of  food,  and  in 
the  second  of  them  he  diverges,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  from 
the  theoretical  data  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  to  study  practi- 
cally certain  kinds  of  dinners  " — or,  in  other  words,  to  try  to  point 
out  what  sort  of  dinner  is  most  enjoyable.  Few  persons  are  likely  to 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  divergence,  as  most  people  who  have  any 
liking  for  good  things  or  any  feeling  of  hospitality  are  glad  to  know 
what  a  clever  doctor  who  is  not  without  human  sympathies,  and 
can  throw  aside  for  the  nonce  chemistry  and  physiology,  has  to 
say  about  eating  and  drinking. 

A  doctor,  however,  even  when  writing  in  this  manner,  is  in 
one  respect  a  doctor  still.     It  is  said  that  clergymen  can  never 
entirely  forget  the  pulpit,  and  medical  men  can  never  quite  get 
rid  of  the  authoritative  manner  which  belongs  to  their  profession. 
In  following  it  their  business  is  not  to  argue,  or  to  explain,  or  to 
suggest,  but  to  dictate.    It  is  for  them  to  lay  down  the  law,  for 
others  to  acquiesce.    When  they  address  the  outer  world  they  are 
justifiably  positive,  as  they  are  learned  men  addressing  the  ignorant. 
Not  unnaturally,  when  they  quit  medical  subjects  and  deal  with 
others,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  no  longer  lawgivers,  and 
notably  is  this  the  case  when  they  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the 
arrangement  of  flavours  in  a  dinner  or  the  dishes  which  should  be 
served  at  a  pleasant  feast.    Rules  respecting  these  are  not  based 
on  scientific  knowledge  or  reasoning,  and  can  only  be  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  the  rnost  accomplished  gastronomes  and  the  most 
skilful  cooks.    Doctors  do  not  therefore  necessarily  speak  with 
any  special  authority  in  this  matter,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
sometimes   not   a  little    dogmatic.      Sir    Henry  Thompson, 
who   had  some   knowledge,  but  not  a  large  knowledge,  of 
gastronomy,  was  rather  positive,  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  has  next 
to  none,  is  still  more  so.     He  first  of  all  describes  dinners 
which,  according  to  his  ideas,  should  not  be  given,  and  then  tries 
to  set  forth  what  a  dinner  should  be.    What  he  succeeds  best  in 
showing  is  that  he  himself  has  almost  everything  to  learn  ;  but  it 
must  in  fairness  be  said  that  the  remarks  with  which  he  begins 
his  disquisition  are  sensible  and  worth  attention.    They  are  by 
no  means  new,  and  indeed  have  often  been  made  before,  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  repeating  them,  for,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently, much  reiteration  is  necessary  to  convince  the  dinner-giver 
of  his  manifold  errors.    Mr.  Hart's  plaint  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  article  is  against  the  established  feast  of  the  day,  which  has 
been  attacked  many  a  time,  but  which  still  seems  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  free  Englishmen.    "  Typically,"  says  the  assailant,  "  it 
runs  thus  : — '  Ciear  '  soup,  thick  soup,  turbot,  lobster  sauce,  oyster 
patty,  sweetbreads  larded,  roast  mutton,  currant  jelly,  pheasant, 
quails,"  &c.    Such  a  banquet  is  not  perhaps  so  often  seen  as  it 
was  some  j  ears  ago  ;  but  still  it  is  served  more  frequently  than  it 
should  be,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  only  tit  for  undergraduates  or  for 
farmers  at  an  annual  feast ;  and  if  Mr.  Hart  had  contented  himself 
with  setting  it  forth  in  all  its  naked  horror,  or  had  simply  denounced 
,  it  as  a  ponderous  and  ill-arranged  meal,  far  inferior  to  an  ordinary 
simple  dinner,  he  would  have  done  well,  and  might  have  awakened 
some  people  to  a  sense  of  their  misdeeds.    Unfortunately,  he  was 
not  content  to  do  this  only,  but  determined  to  analyse  his  "  typical 
dinner,"  forgetting  that  he  was  quitting  his  own  province  and  ven- 
turing into  that  of  the  chef  and  the  gastronome.    The  result  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  some  culinary  reformers,  like  improvised  judges, 
should  not  give  reasons.   After  finding  fault,  rightly  enough,  with 
I  the  mistinesses  known  as  thick  soup  and  lobster-sauce,  he  goes  on 
j  to  complain  of  the  oyster-patty,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  generally 
|  badly  made,  but  adds  that,  when  really  well  made,  "  it  is  a  costly 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  skilled 
I  cookery."   He  might  as  well  have  said  that  a  rissole  is  an  achieve- 
I  ment  of  skilled  cookery.    The  insipid  little  putTs  of  paste  to 
!  which,  for  some  incomprehensible  reason,  British  matrons  and 
British  cooks  are  so  devoted,  rarely  appear  at  French  tables, 
J  and,  when  they  do  appear,  are  served  as  hors  d'ceuvres  and  not 
I  as   entrees.     Not    a  littie  amusing  would  it  be  to  see  the 
j  face  of  a  great  cook  who  was  told  that  a  bouchee  dhuitres  was 
!  one  of  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  his  art.    Very  diffe- 
I  rent,  however,  would  be  the  views  of  any  skilled  man  respecting 
the  second  entree  mentioned,  in  talking  of  which  Mr.  Hart  is 
I  almost  as  unfortunate  as  he  is  in  speaking  of  the  first.  Having 
praised  where  he  ought  to  have  condemned  without  reserve,  he 
j  condemns  absolutely  where  he  ought  to  praise.    He  says  that  the 
j  extraordinary  partiality  for  sweetbreads  shown  in  English  menus 
"  must  greatly  surprise  foreigners,  who  can  hardly  have  imagined 
\  that  so  universally  prevailing  a  sentiment  existed  in  this  country 
in  favour  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  for  the  festive  dinner- 
table."    We  doubt  whether  it  can  greatly  surprise  foreigners,  as 
they  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  thymus  gland  themselves.  Even 
the  grave  Dictionnaire  de  V Academic  speaks  of  it  as  "  un  manger 
assez  delicat,"  and  a  good  many  receipts  for  preparing  it  are  to  be 
found  in  French  cookery-books.    It  would  not  probably  be  served 
I  at  an  entertainment  of  the  first  order,  and  no  doubt  English  cooks 
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are  much  too  fond  of  it ;  but,  as  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
Trench  kitchen  knows,  it  combines  admirably  with  certain  sauces, 
into  the  mysteries  of  which  we  need  not  enter,  as  they  are  lightly 
flavoured  by  a  certain  bulb  which  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  horror 
by  all  but  coarse-minded  people,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
used  for  a  large  number  of  dishes  by  the  best  cooks.  To  speak  of 
the  "  thymus  gland"  as  Mr.  Hart  does  only  shows  how  little 
attention  he  has  given  to  culinary  subjects. 

To  follow  him  further  in  his  analysis  of  the  typical  English 
dinner  can  hardly  be  necessary,  since  he  blunders  so  about  the 
most  important  portion,  the  entrees.  As  might  be  expected, 
•when  he  abandons  destructive  criticism,  and,  having  said  what 
a  dinner  should  not  be,  goes  on  to  show  what  a  dinner 
should  be,  he  is  still  more  unhappy.  He  begins  by  bidding  the 
mistress  of  the  house  who  would  fain  give  a  good  dinner  study 
Brillat  Savarin,  Hayward,  and  Walker,  from  not  one  of  whom, 
as  it  happens,  can  any  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  frame  an 
ordinary  menu,  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hayward's  bright  essay  must 
please  all  who  read  it,  and  the  "  Original  "  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
quaint  and  amusing ;  but  vainly  will  the  hapless  housewife  search 
either  for  the  information  she  wants.  As  for  Brillat  Savarin's  menus, 
they  were  pronounced  long  ago  by  a  very  great  authority  to  be 

ecourttSs,  vulgaires,  quelquefois  impracticables,"  and  nowadays 
would  seem  almost  ridiculous.  Whatwould  be  thought,for  instance, 
of  the  following  feast? — I.  A  large  fowl  stuffed  with  truffles  "  jusqu' 
a  sa  conversion  en  spheroide."  2.  A  huge  pate  de  foie  gras.  3.  A 
large  carp"  alaChambord,"  i.e.  with  a  garnish  of  quenelles,  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles  in  brown  sauce.  4.  Truffled  quails.  5.  A  stuffed 
pike,  with  crayfish  sauce.  6.  A  pheasant  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat 
of  woodcocks.  7.  Asparagus.  8.  Ortolans  flavoured  with  garlic. 
9.  Meringues.  Certainly  the  master  of  a  house  who  found  that 
his  wife's  study  of  classical  authorities  resulted  in  such  a  bill  of 
fare  as  this — which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  Brillat  Savarin's 
proudest  effort — would  pray  for  a  return  to  the  sweetbreads  and 
the  saddle  of  mutton  ;  and  the  mistress  herself,  when  she  got  her 
■weekly  bills,  would  wish  devoutly  that  the  distinguished  French- 
man had  not  put  off  till  he  was  seventy  years  old  that  one  visit 
to  church  which  caused  his  death.  Mr.  Hart  should  have 
examined  his  authorities  more  carefully  before  he  referred  un- 
suspecting ladies  to  them  ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  should  have 
examined  his  cookery-books  more  carefully  before  he  made  some 
of  the  other  suggestions  which  are  contained  in  his  remarkable 
essay.  Thus,  after  saying  that  fish  should  be  "  rather  provocative 
of  appetite,  and  a  refreshing  vehicle  of  flavour,  than  in  itself  a 
substantial  satisfaction  to  hunger,"  he  says  that  a  "sole  normande," 
and  some  other  preparations  which  he  names,  "  should  be  among 
the  first  and  simplest  suggestions  which  should  occur  to  the  mind 
in  selecting  a  course  of  fish."  Now  Sole  a  la  normande  is  served 
■with  a  very  rich  sauce,  composed  of  fish  stock  thickened  with 
yoke  of  egg,  and  with  a  garnish  consisting  of  mushrooms,  oysters, 
mussels,  fried  crusts  of  bread,  and  fried  smelts,  to  which  luxurious 
ragout  tails  of  crayfish  or  chopped  lobster  are  occasionally  added. 
An  admirable  dish  it  is ;  but  unctuous  and  satisfying  in  a  high 
degree.  Even  a  man  in  training  would  hardly  look  upon  it  as 
merely  provocative  of  appetite ;  and  probably  Mr.  Hart  has  been 
the  first,  and  will  be  the  last,  to  take  this  view  of  a  plat  which 
may  make  rash  men  fit  for  very  little  more  at  dinner.  Of  his  other 
observations  there  is  scarcely  any  necessity  to  speak,  as  he  ob- 
viously knows  very  little  of  the  subject  that  he  has  attempted  to 
treat.  From  the  positive  manner  in  which  he  writes  he  appears  to 
think  that  a  medical  man  has  what  we  may  term  an  ex  officio 
knowledge  of  cookery.  A  short  course  of  study  will  convince  him 
and  those  of  his  brethren  who  may  incline  to  this  opinion  that,  to 
obtain  this  knowledge,  medical  men  must  travel  by  the  same  road 
as  other  people. 

He  is  however,  as  we  have  said,  quite  right  when  he  denounces 
the  ordinary  English  dinner;  and,  if  he  had  refrained  from 
attempting  explanation  and  criticism,  his  anathema  would  have 
carried  some  weight.  Such  denunciations  of  senseless  adherence 
to  a  foolish  practice  are  still  needed ;  for,  though  the  extrava- 
gance, bad  arrangement,  and  general  nastiness  of  the  typical 
English  dinner  have  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  reform 
proceeds  but  slowly ;  and  Englishmen  seem  to  cling  desperately 
to  the  practice  of  giving  a  hybrid  meal,  originally  devised  by 
some  ingenious  people  who,  without  at  all  understanding  the 
French  repast,  endeavoured  to  combine  it  with  the  Eng- 
lish one  and  succeed  in  spoiling  both.  Not  merely  ordi- 
nary dinner-givers,  but  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
specially  studied  how  to  arrange  and  serve  dinners,  seem  unable 
to  learn  anything,  though  patent  faults  have  so  often  been  com- 
plained of.  A  curious  instance  of  this  persistent  disposition  to  err 
is  afforded  in  a  work  recently  published,  called  Warne's  Model 
Housekeeper,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Warne's  Cookery  Book, 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared.  The  editor  of  the  first- 
named  volume  states  that  it  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  as  so  much  care  has  been  taken,  those 
who  want  to  know  what  to  give  their  friends  will  probably  turn 
anxiously  to  the  bills  of  fare  which  are  offered.  They  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  rigid  determination  to  adhere  to  the  preposterous 
old  system.  Here  is  what  the  model  housekeeper,  after  three 
years'  consideration,  has  to  suggest  for  the  month  of  January : — 
"  Turtle  soup;  clear  gravy  soup;  cod's  head  and  shoulders  ;  cutlets 
of  sole ;  tendons  de  veau  ;  stewed  pigeons  ;  rissoles ;  fillets  of  duck ; 
saddle  of  mutton ;  roast  turkey  ;  potatoes  ;  seakale ;  broccoli ; 
partridges;  grouse,  &c."  To  criticize  such  a  bill  of  fare  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time.    Where  everything  is  wrong  it  would 


be  useless  to  select  any  one  special  feature  for  blame  ;  but,  to  show 
what  a  French  dinner  really  is,  and  how  entirely  it  differs  from 
the  marvellous  English  caricature,  we  will  give  the  menu  of  a 
dinner  which  was  arranged  by  a  French  gastronome  of  con- 
siderable knowledge.  It  is  as  follows,  the  "  Sorbet  au 
rhum,"  which  is  now  so  common,  being  intentionally  omitted : — 
Consomme"  ;  Turbot,  sauce  Hollandaise  ;  Filet  de  bosuf,  braise 
au  jus;  Supreme  de  volaille  aux  truffes  ;  Filets  de  canards 
sauvages  a  la  Bigarade ;  Pain  de  foie  gras  (cold) ;  Pluviers 
rotis  ;  Salade  de  legumes,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  dinner, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  can  only  be 
served  by  a  very  good  cook,  and  that,  though  scarcely  dearer  than 
the  terrible  banquet  of  the  Model  Housekeeper,  it  is  liable  to  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  expense.  A  good  menu,  however,  is  always 
to  some  extent  elastic,  and  on  an  occasion  when  the  services  of  a 
first-class  cook  were  not  obtainable,  and  when  economy  had  to  be 
considered,  the  author  of  this  one  modified  it  by  substituting 
fillets  of  rabbits  for  the  supreme  and  Poulets  au  cresson  for  the 
plovers.  The  dinner  thus  changed  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
that  given  in  Warne,  and  both  differ  in  every  respect  from 
the  wonderful  feast  which  it  has  taken  three  years  to  arrange'. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  English  bill  of  fare  only  re- 
flects with  some  exaggeration  what  the  English  host  too  often 
thinks  it  fitting  to  offer  to  his  friends  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  giving  them  a  French  dinner,  and  doctors  will  render  no  small 
service  to  the  community  if,  after  proving  that  such  a  meal  is  un- 
healthy, they  will  point  to  good  examples,  and  will  show  how 
repasts  which  are  much  more  digestible  and  much  nicer  may  be 
arranged.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must  be  willing  to  study 
the  traditions  and  practice  of  the  French  kitchen,  and  they  must 
not  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  food  enables  them 
to  dogmatize  about  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 


DECAYED  CORPORATIONS. 


rI^HE  Report  of  the  Commission  which  was  issued  nearly  four 
J-  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  inquira 
into  the  present  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and 
Wales  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  operation  of  reform,  will 
not  gratify  those  who  long  for  stories  of  malversation  and  unholy 
gains.  The  successors  of  those  who  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  used  to 
compile  Black  Books,  Red  Books,  and  other  records  of  improperly 
acquired  wealth  will  not  find  its  perusal  refreshing  to  their  patriotic 
and  virtuous  souls.  There  is  here  entered  no  corporation  like  that 
of  Queenborough,  which  in  1835  could  boast  of  a  revenue  of 
fifteen  thousand  a  year.  The  historically  and  dramatically  famed 
hamlet  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  has  indeed — thanks  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway — become  something  less  of  a  mere 
name  than  it  was.  But  the  treacherous  oyster-beds  which  once 
made  its  corporate  wealth  have  deserted  it,  or  have  passed  into  other 
hands;  and  Queenborough, though  itisstillfarfrombeingthepoorest 
of  municipal  bodies,  cannot  boast  of  more  than  half  as  many  hundreds 
of  annual  income  as  it  once  possessed  thousands.  Of  all  the  rest 
(and  there  are  some  scores  of  them),  only  one  has  an  income  much 
exceeding  a  thousand  pounds  annually.  This  is  the  borough  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  of  Falstaffian  fame,  which  seems  to  be  amply 
estated,  and  has  nearly  four  thousand  a  year.  No  accusation  of 
corrupt  management  is,  however,  brought  against  Sutton  Coldfield, 
though,  as  is  not  surprising,  those  who  have  not  a  finger  in  the 
pie  think  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  some  would  have  the  pie 
itself  constructed  on  a  different  model. 

For  the  most  part,  the  corporations  enumerated  in  this  Report 
come  under  three  different  classes,  and  each  class  is  fertile  in 
interest  to  those  who  can  find  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  changing  forms  and  aspects  of  national  life.  There  are 
boroughs  in  the  list  such  as  Alnwick,  Lewes,  Henley,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  others,  which  are  still,  if  not  exactly  important 
towns,  at  any  rate  towns  well  enough  to  do  in  the  world,  counting 
their  inhabitants  by  the  thousand,  and  very  far  indeed  from  ex- 
tinction. The  curious  thing  in  this  class  is  that  the  corporation, 
though  it  exists  and  sometimes  has  fair  property  and  influence, 
has  in  some  odd  way  fallen  apart  from  its  natural  duties,  owing 
sometimes  to  vice  of  constitution,  sometimes  to  mere  accident, 
and  remains  a  useless  or  nearly  useless  anomaly,  while  modern 
bodies  such  as  local  Boards  perform  with  less  dignity  and  appro- 
priateness the  functions  which  it  ought  to  fulfil.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  restore  the  corporation  to  its 
proper  position.  But  the  majority  of  the  places  enumerated  in 
the  list  are  not  in  this  case.  Some  of  them  are  towns  which 
have  to  all  appearance  hopelessly  lost  all  semblance  of  town- 
ship, and  are  simply  sleepy  villages,  sometimes  with  a  hundred  or 
a  couple  of  hundred  houses,  sometimes  with  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen.  No  one  who  has  wandered  about  the  precincts  of 
"Winchelsea,  or  Orford,  or  Pevensey,  or  Dunwich,  or  Corfe  Castle, 
but  knows  the  type  of  this  kind — a  place  which  brings  the  fairy 
tales  of  his  youth  before  him  and  in  which  it  seems  to  be  always 
afternoon.  Last  of  all  come  places  like  Caerwys  and  Dinas  and 
half  a  dozen  other  Welsh  boroughs,  where  almost  all  character  of 
what  can  fairly  be  called  a  community  is  lost,  though  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  formalities  of  communal  life  and  government  are 
kept  up.  These  last  two  classes  naturally  are  those  which  in  the 
Report  are  most  fertile  in  interesting  details.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  have  allowed  their  corporations  wholly  to  expire,  the  process 
of  decease  being  so  gradual  that  the  exact  moment  •when  life  dis- 
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appeared  is  not  known.  At  Fowey — not  a  place  in  the  last  gasp 
either — allthatcan  be  said  is  that  somehow  or  other  the  corporation 
died  between  1835  and  1850,  all  efforts  to  ascertain  any  more  pre- 
cise date  being  apparently  futile.  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
mere  hamlet  which  pedestrians  may  remember  on  the  lower  road 
from  Yarmouth  to  Newport,  expired  in  a  municipal  sense  in 
1837.  It  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  handing  over  its  effects 
to  build  a  church  ;  -while  the  regalia,  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Report),  some  fur- 
niture" of  merit,  passed  to  Swainston,  the  seat  of  the  Simeons. 
Bossiny,  which  men  may  better  know  by  the  name  of  Tintagel, 
though  there  is  a  difference,  came  to  an  end  somewhat  later  and  in 
a  less  regular  manner.  The  last  mayor  is  said  still  to  collect  for 
his  own  use  certain  infinitesimal  tolls.  A  tiny  slice  of  land  with 
some  buildings  is  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant  who  (.happy  man  !) 
has  paid  no  rent  for  thirty  years,  for  the  tolerably  sufficient  reason 
that  there  is  no  one  to  pay  it  to ;  and  the  mace  and  cup  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  keeping  of  one  Mr.  Brown.  In  short,  Bossiny, 
municipally  speaking,  has  wasted  away.  Caergwele  had,  even  in 
1835,  forgotten  for  centuries  that  it  had  a  corporation,  and  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  revive  it  since.  Oaerwys,  another  Flint 
borough,  had,  at  the  date  of  the  former  inquiry,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  corporation  in  the  shape  of  a  crier  ;  but  even  he 
has  now  passed  away.  Castle  Rising  is  dead.  Rhuddlan  is  dead. 
So  is  Criccieth ;  so  is  Grampound.  Indeed,  a  list  of  dead  corpora- 
tions could  be  prolonged  to  a  considerable  length. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  places  where  corporate  apparatus 
for  municipal  government  does  still  exist,  though  it  performs 
next  to  no  functions.  The  most  curious,  perhaps,  of  all  these 
is  Dinas,  in  Merionethshire.  Dinas  has  no  property,  and  its 
corporation  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised,  at  any  rate  for  a 
very  long  time,  any  particular  function,  except  that  the  mayor 
claimed  to  sit  as  a  magistrate.  But  the  lord  of  the  manor 
felt  that  it  increased  his  dignity  that  Dinas  should  be  corpo- 
rate, and  he  accordingly  kept  the  corporation,  just  as  he  might 
have  kept  a  yacht  or  a  pack  of  hounds,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  paying  no  inconsiderable  stamp  duties,  &c,  for  the  pro- 
ceeding. At  Kenfig,  a  village  of  some  five  hundred  inhabitants 
near  Bridgend  in  Glamorganshire,  a  very  complete  corporation 
exists.  The  property  of  this  body  extends  to  no  less  than  1 ,200 
acres — which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  are  only  rough  open  ground.  There 
are  a  portreeve,  a  constable  of  the  castle,  ten  aldermen,  a  recorder, 
haywards,  ale-tasters,  constables,  a  town-hall,  and  a  corporation 
rabbit-warren.  It  may  be  a  little  disturbing  to  modern  notions  to 
find  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  Kenfig  is  divided  among  the  bur- 
gesses; but,  as  the  gross  income  is  estimated  at  135/.  per  annum, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  individual  amount  of  lucre  is 
not  great.  Oorfe  Castle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  inquiry — which, 
or  one  like  it,  is  ridiculed  admirably  in  Crotchet  Castle — covered 
itself  with  glory  by  stoutly  refusing  information.  Unless  the  then 
incumbents  managed  to  annex  most  of  the  property,  of  which  there 
is  no  hint,  the  reason  for  refusal  could  hardly  have  been  any  con- 
sciousness of  malversation.  The  corporation  of  Oorfe  Castle  is 
fully  organized,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  so  much  as 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  Nevertheless  there  is  not  only  a  mayor, 
barons,  jurors,  &c,  but  an  ale-taster  and  a  carnator,  an  officer 
whose  office — under  its  modern  title  of  sanitary  inspector,  or  in- 
spector of  markets — some  good  folks  doubtless  imagine  to  be  an 
invention  of  modern  wisdom.  At  Harton — i.e.  Hartland  in  Devon- 
shire— there  is  no  carnator,  but  there  is  a  bread-weigher  and,  in 
addition,  there  is  a  scavenger.  Harton  has  some  small  property  which 
appears  to  be  honestly  applied  to  purposes  of  paving  and  so  forth. 
Its  officers  have  no  salary,  and  it  is  therefore  only  fair  that 
they  should  have,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  reported  to  have,  no 
duty. 

We  have  said  that  any  idea  of  corrupt  bodies  rolling  in  mis- 
applied wealth  is  conclusively  dispelled  by  this  Report.  The  entire 
income  of  the  sixty-three  corporations  whose  revenue  is  scheduled 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand  a  year — just  that  of  Queen- 
borough  alone  in  its  palmy  days — and  of  this  a  single  corporation, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  has  more  than  one-fourth.  The  small  sums  which, 
ranging  from  thirty  shillings  to  a  few  hundreds,  come  in  to  the 
others  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  applied  in  one  way  or 
another  to  actual  public  service.    Here  and  there  a  small  residue 
is  divided  among  the  corporators,  and  a  very  few  dinners  and  feasts 
are  still  given  ;  but  these  things  are  decidedly  the  exception,  and 
the  sums  so  spent  probably  do  not  amount  to  five  hundred  a 
year  for  the  whole  kingdom.    The  actual  complaints  made  to  the 
Commissioners  were  also  far  from  serious,  often  being  the  result 
merely  of  the  usual  local  squabbles  which  constantly  occur  in 
small  places.    The  Commissioners,  however,  may  claim  to  have 
established  three  things.    First,  they  have  shown  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  purely  functionless  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  bodies 
for  which  in  the  circumstances  no  function  is  possible  or  at  least 
obvious,  and_  which  sometimes,  though  not  always,  possess  a  little 
property  which  may  be  said  to  be  at  present  wasted.  Secondly, 
they  have  proved  that  in  many  cases  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  corporation  is  unsatisfactory,  being  by  nomination  of  some 
Person>  bv  co-optation,  or  by  other  close  forms  of  selection, 
.thirdly,  they  have  shown  that,  in  a  few  cases,  there  are  cor- 
porations which  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  and  plenty  of  means  to 
do  it,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for  various  causes,  do  not 
do  it.  In  the  last  case— perhaps  in  the  last  two  cases — the  remedy 
is  easy  and  obvious  ;  in  the  former  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
remedy  is  required.    The  gain  of  interfering  with  such  corpora- 
tions as  those  of  Kenfig,  and  Dinas,  and  Fordwicb,is  infinitesimal, 


and  therefore  interference  (which  means  abolition)  seems  to  be 
pure  vandalism.  The  surplus  funds  might,  as  the  Commissioners 
recommend,  be  very  well  handed  over  to  the  Charity  Commission. 
But  when  this  is  done,  it  is  not  clear  why  Kenfig  should  not  re- 
tain its  portreeve  and  Corfe  Castle  its  carnator.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  remark  of  the  Commissioners  which  hardly,  we 
think,  shows  the  worldly  wisdom  to  be  expected  from  such  a  body. 
They  say,  as  an  argument  for  change,  that  "  it  has  been  men- 
tioned to  them  as  an  evil  arising  from  the  close  character 
of  the  elections,  that  different  parties  in  politics  and  religion 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  being  represented  on  the  corporation, 
and  that  persons  holding  views  differing  from  the  majority  of  the 
existing  members  are  seldom  elected."  This  is  an  evil  certainly. 
But  would  the  fullest  application  of  the  Municipal  Acts  remedy 
it  ?  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  it.  There  is  a  borough  considerably 
larger  than  Kenfig  or  Dinas,  and  situate  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Sutton  Coldfield,  where  it  is  credibly  reported  that  members  of  a 
party  different  from  the  majority  have  exceedingly  little  chance  of 
office  under  the  corporation  or  of  membership  of  it.  There  is  another 
borough  (more  fortunate  than  Queenborough  in  having  preserved 
its  connexion  with  oysters),  where  it  was  reported  after  last 
autumn's  municipal  elections  that  a  new  party  having  come  into 
power,  they  had  on  the  American  system  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
every  official,  from  town-clerk  to  scavenger,  and  put,  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  have  phrased  it,  "honest  men"  in  their 
places.  Perhaps  both  these  reports  are  libels,  but  they  are  suffi- 
ciently in  accordance  with  human  nature  (which  you  can  neither 
expel  with  a  fork  nor  with  an  Act  of  Parliament)  to  make  them  at 
least  probable.  However,  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  anticipations  of 
the  Commissioners  are  fulfilled.  To  the  constructive  part  of  their 
scheme,  that  which  proposes  to  make  bodies  which  are  at  present 
nearly  useless  useful  in  the  direct  sense  of  their  original  constitu- 
tion, no  one  can  wish  anything  but  success. 


REPORTERS  AT  EXECUTIONS. 

DURING  Mr.  Cross's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Home  Secretary 
he  has  more  than  once  been  appealed  to,  in  different  senses, 
on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  strangers  to  be  present  at  exe- 
cutions. When  the  practice  of  public  hanging  was  first  given  up 
there  was,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  English  idiosyncrasies 
might  have  anticipated,  a  remarkable  eagerness  shown  for  a  certain 
time  and  by  a  certain  class  of  persons  to  obtain  this  admission. 
Public  executions  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  a  favourite 
amusement  with  Lord  Tom  Noddy,  or  even  with  persons  of  less 
exalted  rank ;  but  as  soon  as  admission  to  private  executions 
became  a  kind  of  privilege  there  were  not  wanting  people  who 
sought  for  it  eagerly  enough.  Sheriffs  and  Visiting  Justices 
vacillated  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  admis- 
sion or  exclusion ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  more  or  less  of  an 
understood  thing  that  "  representatives  of  the  pres3  "  were 
allowed.  Thereupon  followed  two  very  simple  and  easily  fore- 
seen consequences.  In  the  first  place,  the  representatives  of  the 
press,  as  in  duty  bound,  strove  to  compensate  the  mass  of  their 
readers  as  much  as  possible  for  the  loss  of  their  old  amusement  of 
beholding  the  dying  struggles  of  a  criminal.  The  kind  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  press  who  is  generally  detailed  for  such  duties  is 
nothing  if  not  picturesque,  and  very  picturesque  indeed  some  of 
these  gentlemen  manage  to  be.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  press  is 
a  very  vague  term,  and  the  exact  definition  and  verification  of  a 
representative  of  it  is  by  no  means  easy.  Local  men  might  be 
known,  but  the  exclusion  of  representatives  of  the  press  who  were 
not  local  would  have  been  illogical.  It  was  obviously  not  at  all 
difficult  for  a  not  very  scrupulous  person  with  a  hankering  for 
horrors  to  represent  himself  as  a  commissioner  of  the  "  Little  Ped- 
dlington  Gazette  "  or  the  "  Kennaqhair  Banner,"  and  the  Sheriffs  or 
the  governor  of  the  gaol  had  for  the  most  part  too  much  to  do  to 
examine  his  credentials  very  narrowly.  A  practice,  and  we  think 
a  very  praiseworthy  practice,  has  therefore  grown  up  of  rigidly 
excluding  all  but  official  personages  who  have  a  real  duty  to  dis- 
charge. Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Office  having  no  direct  control  over 
the  arrangements  of  executions,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.  He  did,  we  think,  once  issue  an  eccentric  order  which 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  amusement  at  the  time,  authorizing  the 
admittance  of  relations  of  the  prisoner  to  witness  his  more  or  less 
unhappy  despatch.  But  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Sheriff  is  theoretically  supreme  over  the  details  of  the  execution 
itself,  and  the  Visiting  J  ustices,  though  less  supreme  than  they 
once  were,  are  still  nominally  masters  of  the  building  where  it 
takes  place. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  named  Cassidy  was  executed  at  Manches- 
ter for  a  peculiarly  brutal  murder,  and  the  representatives  of  the  press 
were  excluded.  Outside  observers  who  do  not  share  the  taste  for 
hanging  may  yet  have  noticed  that  the  more  brutal  the  crime  the 
more  lively  is  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  criminal.  Some  good 
people  in  Manchester  appear  to  have  been  aggrieved  at  their  ex- 
clusion and  the  exclusion  of  the  "  descriptive  "  reporters  who  might 
have  given  them  something  to  gloat  over.  The  necessary  coroner's 
inquest,  moreover,  gave  an  opportunity  of  putting  this  discontent 
into  shape.  There  is  very  often  a  kind  of  undefined  grudge 
between  coroners  and  the  more  powerful  departments  of  the  law ; 
and  something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  manifested  itself  on  this 
occasion.  A  jurymau  took  it  into  his  head  that  Cassidy  had  had  too 
long  a  drop — a  thing  which,  still  speaking  as  mere  outside  observers, 
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we  bad  always  considered  to  be  rather  a  favour  than  a  hardship. 
The  Governor  of  the  gaol  was  badgered  to  say  how  many  feet 
and  inches  the  drop  really  was ;  and,  his  answers  not  beiug  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  Mr.  Hibbert  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Cross  on 
the  subject,  to  which  practically  two  answers  were  given,  on 
Thursday  in  last  week  and  on  Monday  in  this,  the  second  being  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  made,  not  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  but  by  Mr.  Pease. 
This  last  was,  at  least  as  reported,  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the 
former.  It  contained,  indeed,  the  important  fact  that  the  drop 
was  not  9  feet  6  inches,  as  had  been  alleged,  but  8  feet ;  and  this 
will,  we  hope,  satisfy  the  Manchester  critics,  who  are  probably 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  exact  height  from  which  it 
is  proper  to  conduct  the  operation.  But,  whereas  in  his  first  answer 
Mr.  Cross  seems  to  have  been  quite  firm  as  to  the  question  of  ad- 
mission of  reporters  in  the  second  his  reply  was  ambiguous,  not  to 
say  weak.  He  said  to  Mr.  Hibbert  that  it  had  been  found  that  the 
admission  of  reporters  invariably  led  to  the  publication  of  details 
which  must  have  a  bad  effect ;  that  the  Sheriff  and  the  Visiting 
Justices  were  the  actual,  and  fully  sufficient,  arbiters  of  the 
matter ;  and  that  he  could  not  see  that  it  was  desirable  to  inter- 
fere with  their  decision.  But  the  answer  to  Mr.  Pease  included, 
as  reported,  the  statement  that  "  he  would  communicate  with  the 
authorities  and  see  what  could  be  done."  Now,  as  in  the  case 
before  him  reporters  were  excluded,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  thing 
that  "  could  be  done  "  is  not  to  exclude  reporters. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  Mr.  Cross's  words,  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  abandoning  bis 
first  position.  We  cannot  see  a  single  argument  of  weight  for  the 
admission  of  representatives  of  the  press  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
is  idle  to  pretend  that  such  admission  is  required  to  prevent  irregu- 
larities. Considering  that  an  execution  is  practically  controlled 
by  three  diff  erent  authorities,  the  gaol  officials,  the  Visiting  Justices, 
and  the  Sheriff,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of,  and 
therefore  competent  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  others,  and  that 
the  inquest  comes  in  as  a  fourth,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  any  impropriety  occurring  which  the 
presence  of  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  hundred  picturesque  scribes 
with  note-books  would  do  anything  to  prevent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  the  picturesque  gentlemen  and  their  note-books 
goes  far  to  neutralize  whatever  good  was  expected  or  intended 
from  the  prohibition  of  public  executions.  It  does  away  with  the 
mystery,  or  semi-mystery,  of  the  death,  which  has  no  insignificant 
effect  in  increasing  its  terror.  And  it  substitutes  for  whatever 
there  was  degrading  in  the  old  practice  a  degrading  influence 
somewhat  different,  it  may  be,  in  kind,  but  by  no  means  less 
bad  in  degree,  and  extending  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons.  The  largest  crowd  that  ever  pressed  round  an  execu- 
tion is  a  mere  insignificant  handful  compared  to  the  number 
of  readers,  not  merely  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  but  of 
those  of  towns  such  as  Manchester.  To  these  masses  of  readers 
the  details  of  the  prisoner's  mental  and  bodily  suffering  are 
given,  drawn  by  pens  which  aim  at  nothing  but  glaring  colours 
and  prominent  outlines.  It  is  impossible  that  such  accounts 
should  have  the  least  deterrent  or  reformatory  influence,  and  it  is 
very  possible  indeed  that  they  may  have  no  small  influence  in  de- 
grading the  taste  and  cultivating  the  appetite  for  coarse  food.  If  Mr. 
Cross  really  thinks  as  he  thought  some  time  ago,  that  it  would  be  a 
comfort  to  the  relatives  of  a  ne'er-do-weel  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
having  gone  over  to  the  majority,  let  him  by  all  means  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  admission,  always  taking  care  that  the  relationship  is 
sufficiently  made  out.  But  if  the  general  public  have  no  need 
to  see  with  their  actual  bodily  eyes  the  ghastly  preliminaries  and 
circumstances  of  the  last  act  of  the  law,  no  more  have  they  any 
need  to  see  them  through  the  telescope  of  a  "  smart  paragraph- 
ist,"  as  advertisements  sometimes  describe  the  class  of  men  of 
letters  who  affect  this  department  of  literary  work.  The  smart 
paragraphist  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  moral  influence  in  such  a 
case ;  as  an  {esthetic  influence  he  is  not  doubtful  at  all.  All  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know,  when  it  has  once  decided  on  the 
principle  of  the  privacy  of  executions,  is  that  these  executions 
have  been  carried  out  with  due  skill  and  on  the  right  person.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  law  provides  official  witnesses  of  so  diverse  a 
character,  appointed  in  such  different  ways,  and  representing  so 
many  different  classes  of  the  community,  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
cause  whatever  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  arrangements  carried 
on  under  their  supervision.  It  has  taken  these  authorities  some 
time  to  come  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that  it  is  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  furnish  local  newspapers  with  exciting  "  copy,"  or  to 
stimulate  the  local  youth  to  "  play  Peace  "  with  one  another,  as 
happened  not  long  ago,  by  scientific  descriptions  of  the  method  of 
suspending  criminals  by  their  necks  until  they  are  dead.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  this  conclusion,  which  is  in  every  way  for 
the  public  good,  should  not  receive  the  support  it  deserves  from 
the  Government  and  the  public  themselves. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

f  FiHE  correspondence  just  published  concerning  the  manu- 
-L  facture  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United  States,  has  a  con- 
siderable and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  interest.  Just  as  in  the 
American  tongue  window-blinds  mean  Venetians,  and  boots 
nothing  under  a  Wellington,  so  oleomargarine  is  a  fine  name — 
for  which  it  would  seem,  however,  that  a  Frenchman,  and  not  an 
American,  is  responsible — given  to  an  article  of  commerce  which 


there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  is  largely  sold  as  the  best  butter, 
while  it  has  really  no  more  relation  to  butter  than  pinchbeck  has 
to  gold.  A  certain  M.  Mege,  it  appears,  some  time  ago  hit  upon 
an  ingenious  process,  which  is  grandiloquently  indicated  in  a 
number  of  the  New  York  Adoertiser,  dated  2nd  of  February, 
1878.  "The  rapid  growth  of  the  business "  (of  manufacturing 
sham  butter),  said  this  paper,  "in  this  country  indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  discovery  made  by  M.  Mege,  who  established  the 
identity  of  the  limpid  and  odourless  oil  of  fresh  beef  fat  with  the 
oily  element  of  cow's  milk,  came  in  time  to  meet  a  present  want, 
j  list  as  petroleum  was  discovered  when  the  whale-fishing  began 
to  languish,  and  gold  when  the  world's  supply  of  the  precious 
metal  was  running  short."  In  the  same  way,  a  grocer  emanci- 
pated from  ordinary  prejudices  might  speak  of  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  sand  when  the  supply  of  sugar  began  to  languish, 
or  of  the  "  present  want  "  of  genuine  tea  being  happily  met 
by  an  ingenious  manipulation  of  sloe-leaves.  The  processes 
by  which  M.  Mege  arrived  at  what  are  perhaps  not  un- 
justly called  "his  extraordinary  results"  have,  we  are  told, 
"  been  vividly  described  by  M.  Felix  Blondel,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  Scicntifique."  "  At  his  farm  in  Vincennes 
M.  Mege  placed  several  milch  cows  on  a  strict  diet,  found  that  they 
soon  decreased  in  weight  and  in  the  yield  of  milk ;  but  their  milk 
always  contained  butter.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  butter 
was  produced  from  the  fat  of  the  animal,  which,  being  re-absorbed 
and  carried  into  the  circulation,  was  deprived  of  its  stearine  by 
respiratory  combustion,  and  furnished  its  oleomargarine  to  the 
udders,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  mammary  pepsin,  it  was 
changed  into  butyric  oleomargarine — that  is  to  say,  into  butter." 
After  this  assumption,  or  hint,  that  oleomargarine  is  identical  with 
butter,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  the  way  was  then  opened 
to  the  production  of  an  article  precisely  the  same  as  milk-butter." 
In  September  of  last  year,  Consul-General  Archibald,  of  New 
York,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Office  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  this  "  article  precisely  the  same  as  milk-butter,"  that, 
"  during  the  last  two  years,  the  quantity  of  fat  manufactured  into 
oleomargarine  and  oleomargarine-butter  by  the  Commercial  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  been,  it  is  stated  on  reliable  au- 
thority, about  200,000  lbs.  per  week,  yielding  80,000  lbs.  of 
oil  and  butter.  Of  this,  about  75  per  cent.,  or  60,000  lbs. 
per  week  was  the  oil  product  '  oleomargarine,'  all  of  which 
was  exported,  in  barrels  or  tierces,  for  the  most  part  under 
the  name  of  '  oleomargarine,'  but  sometimes  as  '  butter  fat,'  or 
simply  as  '  oil.'  "  Thus  the  Company  above  named  has  exported 
alone  about  3,000,000  lbs.  annually ;  but  to  that  must  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  exported  by  outside  manufacturers.  The  ship- 
ments of  the  outside  manufacturers  "  are  made  to  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  other  German  ports,  also  to  Rotterdam,  but  none,  as  I 
am  informed,  to  the  United  Kingdom."  It  is,  however,  natural 
to  conclude  that  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  addition  to  the  prodifcts  of  the  Commercial  Manufacturing- 
Company,  which,  from  a  place  called  Oss,  where  they  undergo  a 
process  which  is  intended  to  make  them  look  and  taste  more  like 
real  butter,  are  reshipped  "  to  France  and  England,  but  chiefly  to 
England,  under  what  designation  I  am  unable  to  ascertain."  Prob- 
ably, it  will  be  thought,  under  most  designations  which  are  cal- 
culated to  persuade  a  purchaser  that  he  is  buying  the  purest  and 
most  carefully  made  milk  butter.  It  is  not  easy,  Consul-General 
Archibald  goes  on  to  observe,  to  ascertain  if  shipments  of  this 
article  from  New  York  are  sometimes  made  as  of  genuine 
butter ;  but,  from  inquiries  made  of  the  steamship  Companies, 
he  has  discovered  that  "  the  consignments  of  the  butter  products 
are  chiefly  made  by  their  steamers  under  the  designation 
of  '  butterine.'  The  article  is  put  up  in  half  tubs  or  firkins  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  butter,  and  the  tubs  are  enclosed  in 
crates  to  protect  them  from  injury  on  the  voyage.  It  is  also  made 
up  into  1  lb.  pats  covered  by  muslin  or  thin  cotton  wrappers, 
stamped  as  genuine  butter  is  stamped,  and  packed  in  boxes  for 
shipment." 

These  facts  are  significant  enough,  and  with  his  account  of 
them  Mr.  Archibald  transmits  various  extracts  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  and  to  its  healthfulness  as  an  article 
of  food.  Opinions  naturally  differ  on  this  point.  The  Prospectus 
of  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  backs  its  appreciation 
of  its  own  wares  by  a  quotation  from  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  heading  "  Butter,"  which 
points  out  that,  according  to  French  official  reports,  there  is  more 
in  the  way  of  food  to  be  got  out  of  artificial  than  out  of  real 
butter,  and  that  the  substitute  is  perfectly  wholesome.  It  also 
observes  that  the  same  octroi  duties  are  imposed  on  the  sham  as  on 
the  genuine  article  in  France ;  and  asserts  that  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  pure,  sweet  fat,  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the  process 
of  M.  Mege-Mouries,  is  a  safer  and  more  wholesome  article  than 
the  unsavoury,  rancid  butter  which  is  sold  so  freely  among  the 
poorer  classes?'  This,considering  the  qualities  of  "  unsavoury,  rancid 
butter,"  is  perhaps  a  tolerably  safe  assertion,  which  rests,  however, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  mechanical  butter,  so  to  call  it,  is  pure 
and  sweet.  This  assumption  was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Michels 
who  in  1 878  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American  Dairyman,  in 
which  he  gave  an  alarming  account  of  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion which  be  had  made  of  specimens  of  true  butter  and  of 
oleomargarine.  He  found,  he  said,  striking  differences  between 
them,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  animal  fats  from  which 
oleomargarine  was  made  were  probably  so  substantially  uncooked 
that  poisonous  elements  or  living  parasites  might  be  retained  in 
I  an  active  form  in  the  oleomargarine  as  finally  supplied  to  consumers. 
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He  also  observed  that  "  the  prospectus  of  the  companies  states  that 
the  caul  fat  of  the  ox  only  is  used  for  making  oleomargarine,  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  refuse  fat  of  at  least  one  pork- 
packing  establishment  is  used.  Thus  already  a  departure  is  made 
from  the  programme,  and  as  the  trade  increases  fat  of  every 
description  will  probably  be  offered  for  sale,  and  even  that  from 
the  carcases  of  diseased  animals  may  be  purchased  without  guilty 
knowledge  by  the  managers." 

Mr.  Michels  was  answered  in  the  New.  York  Tunes  by  Professor 
Mott,  who  controverted  all  his  assertions,  and  quoted  a  letter 
from  Professor  Arnold,  of  the  Medical  Department,  University 
of  New  York,  who  had  "  made  a  careful  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  sample  of  caul  fat,  stearine.  and  oleomargarine 
which  you  placed  in  my  hands.  These  substances  are  entirely 
free  from  any  impurity  or  injurious  material  detectable  by 
the  microscope.  I  have  also  submitted  the  oleomargarine 
butter  to  a  similar  examination,  compaiing  it  with  natural  butter, 
and  find  the  oleomargarine  butter  to  consist  of  exceedingly  clear 
and  beautiful  oil  globules,  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  purity."  "  Ex- 
ceedingly pure  and  beautiful  oil  globules  "  are,  no  doubt,  in  some 
conjunctions  a  very  desirable  article  of  food;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  they  are  certainly  not  butter.  The  controversy  took  a  more 
lively  turn  in  the  reply  to  Professor  Mott's  answer,  which  appeared 
in  due  course  in  the  American  Dairyman,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  this  somewhat  curious  statement  by  Mr.  Michels  was  cited. 
"  Mr.  Michels  says  that,  on  applying  to  the  New  York  Times  Office, 
be  was  candidly  told  by  the  editor-in-chief  that  the  letter  to  which 
Dr.  Mott  had  signed  his  name  was  nothing  but  an  advertisement 
from  the  oleomargarine  factory;  that,  in  fact,  they  had  received 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  its  insertion,  and  that  therefore  no  reply 
would  be  permitted  to  me.  ...  I  state  these  facts  and  leave 
them  without  comment ;  for  if  honoured  names  and  great 
institutions  can  thus  be  used  to  advertise  a  grease  factory, 
abuse  rather  than  praise  must  be  welcome  from  such  a 
source."  The  facts,  if  correctly  stated,  are  certainly  startling 
enough.  The  writer  of  the  reply  just  quoted  makes  in  the  course 
of  his  long  letter  one  remark  which  is  peculiarly  to  the  point. 
"  If,"  he  says,  "  as  is  stated,  a  single  manufactory  in  New  York  is 
producing  100,000  lbs.  a  day  of  the  compound  (and  there  are  seven 
of  these  concerns  in  that  city,  to  say  nothing  of  others  in  different 
localities)  how  long  will  it  take  to  drive  genuine  butter  out  of  the 
market,  especially  if,  as  is  claimed,  the  bogus  stuff  can  be  so 
scented  and  flavoured  as  to  prevent  its  being  distinguished  by  the 
taste  or  byr  other  means  than  a  scientific  examination  ?  "  Even 
the  test  of  a  scientific  examination  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on, 
not  only  because  of  such  differences  in  the  opinions  of  experts  as 
have  been  shown  by  the  foregoing  extracts,  but  because  also  the 
specimens  submitted  may  differ.  We  remember  a  case  in  which 
ascertain  article  was  submitted  for  analysis  by  its  proprietors  to  a 
distinguished  analyst,  who  thoughtfully  provided  himself  with 
another  sample  of  it  bought  in  market  overt.  His  report  on  the  two 
samples  pleased  the  proprietors  so  much  that  they  kept  it  entirely 
and  solely  for  their  private  entertainment. 

While  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  or  how  far  the  substance 
called  oleomargarine  is  objectionable  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  is  not  butter,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  equally 
certain  that  it  is  extensively  sold  as  butter  of  exceptionally  prime 
quality  at  exceptionally  high  prices.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Wynter 
revealed  some  depths  of  iniquity  in  the  adulteration  trade,  the 
meanest  perhaps,  if  not  the  mos.t  dangerous,  of  which  was  that 
P.D.,  or  pepper-dust,  was  frequently  sold  as  pepper,  and  D.P.D., 
or  dust  of  pepper  dust,  as  either  pepper  dust  or  pepper  itself.  Some- 
thing like  this,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  done  with  oleo- 
margarine, might  well  have  happened  in  this  case  if  the  matter  had 
not  been  made  public  in  a  Parliamentary  paper.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  now  that  this  has  been  done  the  thing  will  not  be  allowed 
to  drop. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THERE  is  much  discussion  in  the  City  concerning  the  pros- 
pects of  the  money  market.  The  value  of  money  so  largely 
affects  all  kinds  of  business  in  which  the  use  of  borrowed  capital 
is  necessary,  that  the  matter  is  one  of  great  practical  moment. 
Low  rates  favour  speculative  enterprise,  and,  when  trade  is  im- 
proving, encourage  people  to  extend  their  transactions.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  bankers  exact  high  terms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion they  afford  their  customers,  the  latter  have  to  consider  care- 
fully whether  the  undertakings  in  which  they  are  about  to  em- 
bark will  bear  the  cost.  In  the  early  period  of  a  trade  revival, 
then,  cheap  money  is  of  great  advantage.  During  the  past  two 
months  the  course  of  the  money  market  has  seemed  anomalous 
and  even  yet  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  immediate  future.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  nothing 
puzzling,  or  even  extraordinary,  in  what  has  occurred.  During 
the  long  depression  immense  sums  of  loanable  capital  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  banks  throughout  the  country,  and  rates 
in  consequence  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  level.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  export  of  gold  to  the  United  States  Became 
large,  when  gradually  the  value  of  money  began  to  rise.  The 
usual  autumn  outflow  of  coin  to  the  provinces  gave  additional  im- 
petus to  the  movement.  We  can  trace  all  this  very  clearly  in  the 
weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  amounted  to  35.900,000/. ;  at  the 


end  of  December  they  had  fallen  to  27,600,000/.,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  over  85-  millions.  At  the  end  of  July,  again,  the  open 
market  rate  for  three-months"  back  bills  was  §  per  cent. ;  at  the 
end  of  December  the  rate  had  risen  to  2>,  per  cent.  We  thus  see 
how  the  value  of  money  kept  pace  with  the  diminution  in  the 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion.  Before  the  old  year  ended  the  gold  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  had  ceased  :  and,  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year,  the  dividend  payments  let  loose  funds  which  for 
some  time  before  had  been  accumulating;  while  the  bank's,  having 
made  up  their  accounts  and  shown  satisfactory  balances,  felt  at 
liberty  to  reduce  them  again.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  loan  market,  and  con- 
sequently a  fall  in  its  value.  Before  the  end  of  January  the  open 
market  rate  for  three-months'  bank  bills  had  gone  down  to  1  h  per  cent. 
With  February,  however,  a  fresh  rise  began ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  present  week  three-months'  bank  bills  were  quoted  outside  as 
high  as  2|  per  cent.  The  question  is,  will  this  upward  movement 
continue,  or  is  it  merely  temporary  ?  Business  men,  and  many  of 
the  writers  of  City  articles,  have  been  surprised  because  rates  fell 
so  suddenly  and  heavily  last  month.  They  argued  that  the 
greater  activity  of  trade,  having  enhanced  the  value  of  money  in 
the  autumn,  ought  to  have  kept  it  up  in  January,  and  they  were 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fall.  Now  they  reason  that,  bills  being- 
still  scarce,  the  upward  movement  is  entirely  artificial,  and  will 
not  last  beyond  the  end  of  next  month.  In  all  this  there  is  utter 
misconception.  The  greater  activity  of  trade  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  money  last  autumn, 
which,  as  we  have  just  shown,  was  caused  by  the  export  of 
gold  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trade  re- 
vival in  its  early  stages  scarcely  affects  the  money  market.  The 
preceding  period  of  depression  has  weeded  out  the  weak  traders 
who  depended  entirely  upon  credit,  but  it  has  left  the  strong  men 
who  have  capital  of  their  own.  Moreover,  it  has  enforced  upon 
them  economies  in  all  departments,  and  thus  has  made  pos- 
sible a  large  prod  uction  at  a  small  cost.  It  has  also  taught 
extreme  caution ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  men  refuse  to 
trust  others,  parting  with  their  goods  only  for  cash.  It  is  not 
until  the  revival  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  in  which  doubts  are 
entertained  of  its  permanence,  and  has  entered  upon  that  in  which 
everybody  is  sanguinely  looking  forward  to  making  his  fortune 
and  is  equally  hopeful  of  his  neighbours,  that  it  reacts  upon  the 
value  of  money.  Then  wages  run  up  bound  by  bound,  prices  be- 
come exorbitant,  the  cost  of  production  is  greatly  increased,  while 
business  is  extended  in  all  directions,  and  transactions  are  largely 
multiplied  ;  the  consequence  of  all  which  is  that  every  one  begins 
to  need  additional  capital.  We  are  still  far  from  this  stage,  and 
therefore  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  greater  activity  of 
trade. 

The  causes  which  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  have 
been  sending  up  the  value  of  money  are  plain  enough.  First,  and 
most  potent  for  the  moment,  is  the  collection,  of  the  revenue. 
When  Mr.  Lowe,  during  his  Chancellorship  of  th.e  Exchequer, 
provided  himtelf  with  a  surplus  by  collecting  five  quarters'  taxes 
in  a  single  twelvemonth,  he  made  a  change  which  exercises  an 
unforeseen  influence  on  the  money  market  every  February  and 
March.  His  innovation  throws  into  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  revenue  payments  that  it  takes 
out  of  the  open  market  much  of  the  loanable  capital,  and  hands  it 
over  to  the  Bank  of  England.  For  example,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1S79,  the  Government  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  amounted 
to  4,900,000/. ;  on  March  26  they  had  risen  to  eleven  millions.  In 
the  three  months,  that  is,  over  six  millions  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  open  market  and  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England.  This  trans- 
ference of  loanable  capital  diminished  the  lending  power  of  the 
biil-biokers  and  the  smaller  credit  houses,  while  it  increased  enor- 
mously the  Bauk's  control  of  the  market.  In  the  present  year  the 
Government  deposits  have  risen  from  4,100,000/.  on  January  21  to 
7,300,000/.  on  February  18,  being  an  increase  of  3,200,000/.  in  four 
weeks.  And  in  these  four  weeks  the  outer  market  rate  went  up 
more  than  one-half  per  cent.  By  the  end  of  March  another  four 
millions  may  be  expected  to  be  added  to  the  Government  deposits, 
and  with  the  addition  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
value  of  money  will  tend  upwards.  A  variety  of  other  tempo- 
rary causes  are  aiding  this  one.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  assumed  excep- 
tionally large  proportions,  and  as  each  fortnightly  settlement  comes 
round,  the  demand  for  loans,  to  carry  over  transactions,  is  active. 
The  settlement  immediately  preceding  that  which  was  concluded 
yesterday  was,  we  believe,  the  heaviest  on  record,  and  in  many 
cases  the  charges  made  for  carrying  over  were  extremely  onerous. 
Since  then  speculation  has  received  a  check  j  and  at  one  time 
there  was  a  considerable  fall  of  prices,  which  is  said  to  have 
lightened  the  account.  But  this  week  there  has  been  a  recovery, 
and  there  are  symptoms  that  speculation  will  make  a  fresh  start. 
If  so,  the  demand  for  advances  will  continue.  Another  circum- 
stance tending  to  keep  up  rates  is  the  continuous  export  of  gold. 
The  outflow  to  the  United  States,  as  we  remarked  above,  ceased 
before  Christmas,  and  is  not  likely  to  begin  again  for  the  present. 
But  week  after  week  small  sums  are  taken  for  Egypt  and  South 
America,  and  though  the  sums  in  each  case  are  small,  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  reach  a  considerable  amount.  It  is  true  that  the 
stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  but  it  has  done  so  only  because 
gold  has  been  returned  from  the  provinces  in  such  quantities  as 
to  overbalance  the  export.  This  does  not  really  mend  matters ; 
it  only  brings  into  view  what  was  before  not  apparent.  Coia 
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which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  held  by  bankers  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  accumulated  in  the  Bank  of  England.  It  does 
not  make  up  for  the  export  to  which  we  have  referred,  nor  does  it 
really  add  to  our  resources,  though  it  may  make  them  more  easily 
utilized. 

The  causes  we  have  hitherto  been  tracing  are  temporary  in  their 
nature.  The  pressure  of  the  revenue  collection  will  cease  at  the 
end  of  next  month,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Government 
deposits  will  be  dispersed  in  dividend  and  other  payments,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  will  lose  the  control  over  the  market  which 
it  owes  to  their  accumulation.  The  Stock  Exchange  settlements 
can  hardly  in  themselves  exercise  any  important  influence  upon 
the  money  market.  And  the  export  of  gold,  if  it  be  confined 
to  Egypt  and  South  America,  is  a  mere  driblet  of  the  inter- 
national bullion  movement.  What,  then,  are  the  permanent 
causes  affecting  the  value  of  money  ?  Chief  amongst  them  is 
the  production  of  gold ;  and,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  this  has  for  years  been  decreasing.  Since 
the  United  States  began  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  they  have  used  up  the  whole  supply  furnished  by 
their  own  mines,  and  in  addition  they  last  year  took  about  sixteen 
millions  sterling  from  Europe.  The  appearances  are  that  they 
will  again  this  year  retain  their  home  yield.  Russia  and  Germany 
are  barely  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  Russian  mines.  Conse- 
quently, other  gold-using  countries  have  to  depend  upon  Australia 
alone  for  what  they  need  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
coinage,  and  to  enlarge  its  volume.  But  the  production  of  the 
Australian  mines  has  been  falling  off  for  a  long  time,  and  this  year 
it  has  decreased  enormously.  The  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia 
have  been  unusually  small,  and  at  present  no  more  than  150,000^.  is 
known  to  be  on  the  way  to  this  country — a  sum  which  would  not 
make  good  half  last  week's  exportation.  It  is  clear  that  this  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  gold  must  sooner  or  later  enhance  the  value  of 
money.  If  Mr.  Brough  Smith's  reports  on  the  Wynaad  district 
prove  correct,  we  may  no  doubt  hereafter  expect  a  considerable 
increase  of  our  gold  supply  from  India ;  but  that  will  take  time 
to  bring  about,  and  we  are  now  considering  only  the  near  future. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  the  United  States  will  probably  retain 
the  stock  they  now  possess,  in  addition  to  what  will  be  raised  in  the 
present  year ;  that  is,  unless  we  in  this  country  bid  so  high  as  to 
attract  gold  across  the  Atlantic.  But  this  would  imply  an  ex- 
traordinary enhancement  in  the  value  of  money.  Money  on  call 
in  New  York  bears  five  per  cent,  interest  at  this  moment ;  and 
before  gold  could  be  attracted  to  this  country,  it  must  not  only 
bear  a  higher  interest  here,  but  the  cost  and  risk  of  bringing  it 
over  must  also  be  covered.  It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  the 
value  of  money  will  not  be  kept  down  by  imports  of  gold  from 
the  United  States.  As  regards  the  Continent,  it  is  less  easy 
to  speak  with  any  confidence.  Immense  quantities  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities  have  been  bought  of  late  from  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  natural  inference  would  be  that  we  are  in  debt 
to  those  countries ;  but  the  exchanges  seem  to  say  the  contrary.  1 
There  is  also  another  class  of  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Apprehensions  of  war  in  the  coming  summer  pre- 
vail very  generally.  If  war  breaks  out,  it  will  certainly  cause 
the  transference  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of  safety  of 
an  immense  loanable  capital.  This  happened  in  1870,  and 
it  will  unquestionably  happen  again,  even  though  we  ourselves 
should  be  involved  in  the  struggle.  The  natural  tendency  of  an 
influx  of  new  capital  is  of  course  to  depress  rates,  and  that  tendency 
would  assert  itself  in  the  long  run,  supposing  the  war  to  be  short, 
and  not  to  lead  to  the  issue  of  immense  loans.  But  this  would 
only  be  after  a  while.  The  first  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of  war 
on  a  large  scale  would  be  a  panic,  more  or  less  diffused,  and  a 
sudden  and  very  great  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Even  if  war 
is  happily  avoided,  there  are  causes  for  anxiety  and  uneasiness 
which  may  go  far  to  check  enterprise  on  the  Continent,  and  may 
prompt  timid  people  to  remit  money  to  this  country  for  safety. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  possible  that  the  confidence  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  which  was  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
capitalist  class  all  through  the  Eastern  complications,  and  which 
is  still  shown  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  the  German  army,  the 
attempts  on  the  Czar's  life,  and  the  Italia  Irredenta  agitation, 
may  continue  to  maintain  itself.  In  that  case,  money  is  as  likely 
to  go  to  the  Continent  as  to  come  thence.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  value  of  money  may  continue  to  rise  next 
month,  and  that  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  it  may 
maintain  a  moderately  high  level. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  performances  given  by  Mr.  Rosa 
this  year  is  that  of  Rienzi,  produced  by  him  so  successfully 
during  his  last  season  in  London.  The  work  itself  we  discussed 
fully  on  its  production  last  year,  and  we  need  only  now  point 
out  that  by  its  being  performed  in  the  same  season  with  Lohen- 
grin, we  are  enabled  to  contrast  the  composer's  manner  of  treating 
grand  opera  with  the  dawn  of  his  later  method  of  music  drama. 
Ilerr  Schott  made  his  debut  in  England  in  this  opera.  Though 
at  first  his  voice  was  much  affected  by  our  climate,  and  he  had 
not  quite  accustomed  himself  to  the  higher  pitch  of  the  orchestra, 
still  his  performance  was  one  of  exceptional  merit.  The  accidents 
we  have  mentioned  made  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  voice  more 
remarkable  than  it  was  when  he  sang  Lohengrin,  by  which  time 


they  had  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  His  great  forte 
as  a  singer  is  musical  declamation,  and  most  of  Rienzi's 
music  is  declamatory.  His  fine  appearance  and  dignified  bearing 
are  well  suited  to  the  part,  and  he  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  many  strong  dramatic  situations.  As  a  minor  point,  but  still 
one  of  some  importance,  we  must  notice  his  admirable  horseman- 
ship, which  made  the  great  scene  of  the  gathering  of  Rienzi's 
troops  really  impressive,  instead  of  ridiculous,  as  it  too  often  is. 
Granted  that  the  horse  he  rides  is  well  trained,  yet  even  a  trained 
horse  requires  a  good  horseman  to  manage  him,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  skilful  than  Herr  Schott's  management  of  his  charger, 
giving  as  he  did  an  air  of  reality  and  life  to  the  scene  with  onfy  a 
few  feet  of  space  in  which  to  manoeuvre ;  and  he  by  no  means 
brought  his  horse  to  rest  when  he  had  to  sing,  but  kept  the  animal 
in  constant  movement  whilst  he  delivered  the  address  to  the  armed 
citizens  and  joined  in  the  battle-hymn.  The  important  character 
of  Irene,  Rienzi's  sister,  was  taken  by  Mile.  Lido.  All  that  could 
be  done  for  the  part  by  thoroughly  skilful  vocalization  she  did,  but 
her  worn  voice  and  want  of  dramatic  feeling  prevented  her  from 
doing  it  justice.  At  times  the  great  dramatic  power  of  the  music 
seemed  to  carry  her  away,  and  give  some  life  to  her  acting  and  some 
meaning  to  her  singing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  her  performance  was  tame 
and  spiritless  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  was  admirable  as  Adriano, 
Irene's  lover ;  she  not  only  sang  the  music  thoroughly  well,  but 
acted  the  part  with  much  meaning  and  without  exaggeration. 
Miss  Albu,  who,  we  believe,  has  not  appeared  in  London  before 
this  season,  sang  the  small  part  of  the  Messenger  of  Peace.  She 
has  a  beautiful  voice,  and  has  had  good  training ;  her  production 
is  excellent,  and  her  method  generally  very  good  ;  even  this  small 
part  shows  that  she  has  much  musical  feeling,  and  altogether  she 
bids  fair  in  time  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  our  English  operatic 
singers. 

Mr.  Snazelle  deserves  great  praise  for  his  performance  of  Cecco 
del  Vecchio  ;  his  admirable  pantomime  did  much  to  help  the  general 
effect;  we  may  especially  notice  the  scene  just  before  the  excom- 
munication of  Rienzi,  when  Cecco  and  Adriano  stand  ready  to 
assassinate  the  Tribune,  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Snazelle  indicates 
by  change  of  facial  expression  and  of  attitude  the  gradual  repentance 
of  Cecco  during  Bienzi's  speech  being  a  really  fine  piece  of  acting. 
The  other  parts  were  well  done,  the  cast  being — Stefano  Colonna, 
Mr.  Leslie  Crotty ;  Paolo  Orsiui,  Mr.  Walter  Bolton ;  Raimondo, 
Mr.  George  Conly;  and  Baroncelli,  Mr.  Dudley  Thomas.  The 
chorus  were  excellent  throughout  the  opera,  and  the  band,  under 
Signor  Randegger,  admirable.  We  may  indeed  almost  venture  to 
say  that  a  finer  performance  of  the  overture  has  never  been  heard 
in  England.  Mr.  Betjemann's  arrangement  of  the  crowds  was 
excellent ;  and  the  scene  after  the  fight  between  the  Colonnas 
and  the  Orsiuis  and  the  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  capital  are 
triumphs  of  spectacular  stage  management. 

Mr.  Rosa  has  added  Ambroise  Thomas's  Mtrjnon  to  the  repertoire 
of  his  company,  and  has  wisely  restored  it  to  its  original  form  by 
cutting  out  the  recitatives  which  have  been  added  to  fit  the  work 
for  the  Italian  opera  stage  and  replacing  them  by  spoken  dialogue. 
The  ear  being  no  longer  wearied  by  the  long,  tedious,  laboured 
recitatives,  the  merits  of  the  music  are  more  apparent,  and  its  many 
defects  press  less  upon  the  attention.  This  opera  also  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  stage  manager.  The  scene  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  act,  with  the  gipsy  performance  and  Mignon's 
first  entry,  was  capitally  arranged.  Mr.  Betjemann  himself  playing 
the  part  of  Giarno  with  great  spirit ;  his  powers  as  a  violinist 
enabled  him  to  play  the  prelude  to  Mignon's  dance  himself.  An 
excellent  figure  in  this  scene  was  an  old,  decrepid  gipsy,  who  acts 
as  Giarno's  factotum  The  stage  management  of  the  fire  scene 
was  also  very  good ;  the  crowd  rush  away  from  the  house  in  terror  on 
the  alarm  being  first  given  ;  and  this  movement,  as  well  as  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  the  attempts  to  put  the  fire  out,  was  admirably 
executed.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  sang  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  the 
music  suited  him  admirably ;  his  voice,  without  having  lost  any 
of  its  beautiful  quality,  seems  to  have  gained  much  in  power,  and 
neither  hard  work  nor  carelessness  has  injured  his  excellent  vocali- 
zation, and  his  singing  was  so  good  all  through  the  opera  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  particular  instance  of  exceptional  merit ; 
perhaps  his  singing  of  the  beautiful  passage  "  Adieu,  Mignon," 
was  the  most  effective.  Without  being  able  to  say  that  he  acted 
the  part  at  all,  yet  he  must  be  given  credit  for  the  workmanlike 
way  in  which  he  walked  through  it.  If  there  is  not  much  to 
praise,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  Mr. 
Leslie  Crotty  was  Lothario ;  he  sang  the  music  extremely  well, 
and  followed  the  usual  colourless  traditions  in  the  histrionic  repre- 
sentation of  that  gloomy  and  thankless  part.  Mr.  Charles  Lyall 
was  good  as  Laertes ;  but  rather  too  much  inclined  to  buffoonery 
of  a  not  very  refined  character. 

On  the  occasion  on  which  we  heard  the  opera  Miss  Josephine 
Yorke  sang  the  part  of  Frederick  in  place  of  Mme.  Selina 
Dolaro,  who  sang  the  music  well.  Miss  Georgina  Burns  was 
an  admirable  Filina  ;  the  quality  of  her  voice  is  well  suited  to  the 
music,  and  her  fluent,  easy  vocalization  enables  her  to  give  full 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  music  even  in  the  most  florid 
passages,  whilst  her  acting  of  the  part  was  thoroughly  arch  and 
coquettish,  without  ever  being  ungraceful  or  coarse.  Miss  Julia 
Gaylord  made  a  really  great  artistic  success  as  Mignon.  The  part 
suits  her  well,  giving  as  it  does  ample  display  for  good  and  varied 
actin°-  without  making  any  prolonged  strain  on  the  physical 
powers.  Her  singing  was  excellent,  and  her  great  power  of  clearly 
pronouncing  her  words  and  giving  them  their  true  meaning, 
without  disfiguring  the  music,  has  ne\1er  been  better  shown. 
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Thus  she  made  a  strong  effect  in  Mignon'a  song,  "  Know'st  thou 
that  dear  land"' ;  her  singing  of  the  words  "  Tis  there  my  heart 
so  longs  to  live  "  being  a  triumph  of  true  dramatic  singing.  As 
to  her°acting,  every  phase  of  the  character  was  equally  well  shown  ; 
the  sullenness  under  ill-treatment,  the  tender  worshipping  love, 
the  childish  merriment,  or  the  tierce  passion  of  jealousy— all  were 
admirable.  The  general  performance  of  band  and  chorus  was 
good,  though  the  band  was  not  quite  so  well  together  under  Mr. 
Perio  as  it  is  under  Signer  Randegger,  and,  further,  Mr.  Perio 
very  nearly  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  gavotte  entr'acte  by  making 
the  pause  far  too  Ion?.  .  . 

The  English  version  is  bv  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  good.  There  is  often  a  strong  flavour  of  the  style  of 
the  translations  of  Italian  libretti  generally  sold  in  our  opera 
houses,  aud  very  frequently  the  singers  are  obliged  to  alter  the 
words,  as  the  text  is  not  adapted  to  the  music.  Another  opera 
has  been  produced  for  the  first  time  in  English  this  season,  Signor 
Verdi's  Aula.  The  English  version  in  this  case  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hersee,  and  again  we  cannot  say  that  the  work  is  good.  Act  the 
second  opens  with  this  chorus  : — 

He  comes,  with  plaudits  welcomed 
Due  to  the  deeds  he  has  done  ; 

The  hero,  clad  in  armour  bright, 
Refulgent  as  the  sun. 

Oh  !  hasten,  let  us  deck  thy  brows 

With  laurels  and  with  blooming  flowers  ! 

The  hymn  of  glory  soon  shall  blend 
With  strains  from  love's  soft  bowers. 

We  reo-ret  to  say  also  that  this  opera  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Betjemann's  attention.  The  stage-grouping 
and  the  processions  are  left  entirely  as  they  were  arranged  at  this 
house  during  the  Italian  season,  and  showed  obvious  signs  of  want 
of  rehearsal ;  otherwise  the  performance  was  very  good.  The 
part  of  Radames  suits  Mr.  Maas  well,  and  he  sang  it  admirably. 
Mr.  George  Conly  was  quiet  and  dignified  as  Raniphis,  and  his 
tine  voice  wa3  heard  to  great  advantage  in  the  music  of  the  part. 
Mr.  O'Mahony,  whom  we  have  not  heard  before,  sang  the  King. 
This  part  gives  no  opportunity  for  acting,  so  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  his  dramatic  powers  ;  but  he 
has  a  very  beautiful  voice,  and  a  good  method  of  sing- 
ing, so  that  he  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  member  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Ludwig  was  good  as  Amonasro.  Miss  Yorko 
was,  on" the  whole,  very  successful  in  the  part  of  Amneris ;  she 
controlled  her  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  facial  expression,  and 
was  quiet  and  dignified  ;  she  was  unable  to  do  much  with  the  very 
difficult  scene  where  Amneris  listens  to  the  trial  of  Radames,  but 
wisely  did  not  attempt  to  do  anything  beyond  her  powers.  Miss 
Minnie  Hauk'a  Aida  we  cannot  praise.  The  strong  dramatic 
feeling  which  she  has  shown  in  some  parts  was  entirely  wanting, 
whilst  her  fault  of  elaborate  and  meaningless  gesture  wa3  made 
painfully  obtrusive  ;  nor  were  these  mistakes  in  her  acting  redeemed 
by  any  display  of  good  singing.  Here,  again,  her  faults  seem  to 
have  grown  upon  her,  and  her  singing  of  the  part  was  disfigured 
by  faulty  production  of  the  voice,  affectation  in  phrasing,  and  bad 
pronunciation  of  the  words.  The  chorus  and  band,  under  Signor 
Randegger,  were  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  and  the  performance  of 
the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  repu- 
tation. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JOHN  DE  WITT.* 

WHEN,  about  a  year  ago,  the  tercentenary  of  the  event 
which  opens  the  history  of  the  United  Netherlands  was 
celebrated  with  patriotic  rejoicings  from  the  Maas  to  the  Ems, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Europe  at  large,  and  England  in  parti- 
cular, preserved  an  attitude  of  what  strongly  resembled  indiffer- 
ence towards  this  national  jubilee.  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  our 
own  country  at  all  events,  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  an 
adequate  demonstration  of  sympathetic  goodwill.  The  interna- 
tional relations  between  England  find  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
sentiments  which  those  relations  have  produced,  have  iudeed 
been  subject  to  an  unparalleled  series  of  violent  fluctuations, 
differing  from  one  another  as  the  Puritan  enthusiasm  of  Spenser  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lady  Beige  differs  from  Dryden's  courtly  abhorrence 
of  the  ill-natured  and  ill-mannered  descendants  of  the  authors  of 
the  Amboyna  tragedy.  Even  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  only  after  wishing  to  uphold  Dutch  policy,  though 
on  the  side  of  injustice,  that  English  popular  opinion  was  brought 
to  a  fairly  unanimous  recognition  of  its  error  of  judgment.  In 
still  more  recent  days  we  have  been  able  to  give  ourselves  up 
without  reserve  to  the  impressions  of  remoter  historic  memories ; 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  successful  historical  narratives  com- 
posed in  this  generation  has  largely  contributed  to  revive  in 
Englishmen  the  admiration  due  to  the  great  Dutch  struggle  for 
freedom,  to  which  the  aid  of  Elizabethan  England  was  so 
tardily  and  so  imperfectly  given.  A  more  than  usually  enduring- 
phase  of  artistic  taste  and  dilettante  fashion  has  contributed  its  in- 
fluence towards  the  same  result,  and  had  it  but  suited  William  the 

'  History  of  the  Administration  of  John  de  Witt,  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland.  By  James  Geddes.  Vol.  I.  1623-1654.  London :  C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.    1879.  j 


Taciturn  to  bring  about  the  Union  of  Utrecht  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season  than  the  dead  of  winter,  its  celebration  would  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  except  hero  and  there, 
among  ourselves. 

It  is  all  the  more  gratifying  to  find  that  the  year  1879  wa3  not 
to  close  without  having  produced  the  first  instalment  of  an  English 
historical  work  which  promises  to  form  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  generally  accessible  sources  of  information  concerning  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  complicated, 
periods  of  Dutch  political  life.    If  Mr.  Geddes  has  been  fired  by 
the  honourable  ambition  of  worthily  carrying  on  the  thread  of 
Mr.  Motley's  labours,  the  conception  of  the  History  of  the 
Administration  of  John  de  Witt  is  not  the  less  its  authors  own. 
and  his  grasp  of  the  general  European  history  of  the  times  with 
which  he  deals  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  vigorous  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  rather  diappointing  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
John  of  Barneveld.    We  cannot,  however,  suppress  a  wish  that 
Mr.  Geddes  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  imitate  Mr.  Motley— 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  inimitable  old  master  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the   fashion   to  which   we  refer — in  adopt- 
ing   the    familiarly    picturesque  style   of  historical  composi- 
tion.    Pie  more  than  once   give3   vent  to  a  regret  which 
we  both  understand  and  share,  that  so  little  should  be  known  as 
to  the  personal  life,  character,  and  habits  of  the  chief  personage  of 
his  narrative,  whom  he  is  unable  to  call  his  hero.    A  Boswell  or 
a  "  chatty "  French  memoir-writer  would,  as  he  freely  avows, 
have  been  hailed  by  him  as  a  godsend  for  enlivening  his  book. 
Other  writers  before  Mr.  Geddes  have  made  the  most  of  the 
modest  menage  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland — consisting 
of  John  the  man-servant  and  old  Griettin  the  maid ;  and  we  can  . 
excuse  him  for  clutching  eagerly  even  at  De  Witt's  pipe  and 
tobacco-box,  although  the  habit  might  at  a  venture  have  been 
assumed  to  have  been  acquired  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  to 
the  threshold  of  whose  lecture-rooms  the  weed  is  at  this  day  no 
stranger.    But  the  theme  of  Mr.  Geddess  narrative,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  tells  it,  are  quite  attractive  enough  to  dispense  witb. 
the  need  of  tricking  it  out  with  the  tawdry  ornaments  of  would-be 
humorous  phrases  and  more  or  less  felicitous  nicknames.    The  nom 
de  scene  of  "  Bellicose "  is  at  all  events  intended  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  native  sobriquet  of  Vice-Admiral  de  With,  a  per- 
sonage sufficiently  striking  in  himself;  for  he  was  on  the  one  hand 
as  fearless  a  commander  as  any  that  the  Dutch  navies  boasted, 
and  on  the  other  so  far  from  popular  that  the  sailors  "  would 
more  cheerfully  toss  him  overboard  than  obey  him."     The  con- 
stant introduction  of  "  that  rogue  Musch  "  after  thi3  facetious 
fashion    is    less    pardonably    tedious  ;    and    the    most  im- 
patient critic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  States-General  must 
grow  weary  of  finding  them  ironically  paraphrased  as  the  "intelli- 
gent," or  "  enlightened,"  or  "educated  mediocrities."    After  all, 
if  a  comical  effect  be  desired,  it  is  most  liberally  supplied  by  the 
official  style  of  their  High  Mightinesses  themselves,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  epistolary  courtesies  of  the  Dutch  society  of  the  age  in 
aeneral.    Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  hardly  to 
be  termed  "  familiar,"  in  which  a  sister,  while  according  to  custom 
addressing  her  brother  as  "  Your  Nobleness,"  requests  him  to  say 
to  "  Miss  Kletscher,"  with  reference  to  a  French  maid  recom- 
mended by  her — 

that  I  fear  the  girl  is  somewhat  over-hasty  in  the  head  for  me,  thanking 
her  nobleness  for  the  trouble  she  has  taken,  aud  requesting  that,  if  her 
nobleness  falls  in  with  another,  she  will  be  pleased  to  let  your  nobleness  at 
once  know,  in  order  that  your  nobleness  may  inform  me  by  a  note. 

We  are,  however,  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  healthy  re- 
action in  the  taste  of  English  readei'3  of  history  will  before  long 
sweep  away  the  affectations  of  which  we  complain,  that  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Geddes's 
style.  It  is  only  on  occasion  that  he  indulges  in  Oarlylese,  and 
when  he  does  so,  he  is  so  painfully  like  his  model  that  the  effort 
is  too  severe  to  last.  The  following,  for  instance,  reminds  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  those  famous  bits  of  Cambridge  Greek 
prose  the  only  fault  in  which  lay  in  their  being  just  a  shade  too 
Thucydideau  to  have  been  written  by  Thucydides  : — 

Hollanders  and  Zealanders  had  suffered  severely  from  the  English  depre- 
dations, and  this  new  stadholderless  government  lay  listlessly  doing 
nothing.  Their  sea-king,  Tromp  ;  why  not  let  him,  invincible  yet,  loose 
upon  these  English  ?  "  What,  have  we  no  government,  then  ?  '  Give  us 
our  captain-general,  as  of  old." 

Turning,  as  we  very  readily  do,  from  the  form  to  the  substance 
of  this  volume,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  in  both  biographical  ' 
and  general  historical  interest  it  cannot  fail  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
successor  or  successors.  John  de  Witt  was  still  a  young  man — 
only  thirty  years  of  age — when  in  July  1653  he  was  sworn  in  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  most  powerful  of  the  United  Provinces. 
For  five  months  previously  he  had  provisionally  held  this 
post  of  Councillor-Pensionary,  "  or,  as  he  is  called  in  England, 
Grand  Pensionary,"  of  Holland,  the  youthful  successor  of  such  aged 
servants  of  the  State  as  Adrian  Pauw,  Lord  of  Heemsteede,  and 
the  venerable  Father  Cats.  Before  this,  De  Witt  had  for  about 
two  years  been  Pensionary  of  his  native  city  of  Dort,  to  whose 
virtually  hereditary  oligarchy  his  family  belonged  ;  and  as  such  un- 
represented the  town  in  the  States  of  Holland  when  assembled  at 
the  Hague ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  it  was  his  duty  "  to  accom- 
pany the  town's  deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  Provincial  States, 
in  order  to  advise  and  assist  the  deputies  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. In  the  Provincial  State3  he  collected  the  opinions  of  his 
group,  expressed  its  views,  and  announced  its  vote."  It  was  the 
privilege  of  Dort,  which  that  town  owed  to  its  antiquity,  for  its 
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delegates  to  vote  first  in  the  States  of  Holland  ;  while  its  Pension- 
ary acted  ex  officio  as  the  substitute  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
the  province  in  the  case  of  his  absence.  Thus  birth  and  merit 
combined  to  place  De  Witt  early  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  commanding  influence  upon  them  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1652,  when  he  managed  the  business  of 
a  Committee  on  English  affairs,  appointed  by  Holland,  in  its  usual 
high-handed  manner,  on  its  own  account.  In  other  words,  the 
volume  before  us  contains  the  narrative  of  not  more  than  two 
years  of  De  Witt's  visible  statesmanship ;  and  though  these 
include  transactions  of  extreme  importance,  and  at  least  one 
State  paper  of  signal  interest,  De  Witt's  justification  of  his 
own  conduct  with  reference  to  the  Acte  van  Seclusie,  still  a 
more  abundant  harvest  of  personal  monuments  of  his  political 
activity  may  be  looked  for  in  the  account  of  his  tenure  of  power 
during  the  eventful  eighteen  years  which  followed.  Mr.  Geddes, 
it  is  true,  has  judiciously  warned  us  that  the  man  himself  is  likely 
to.  remain  in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  our  view  ;  but  his  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  his  practice  as  a  politician  cannot  but  reveal 
themselves  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
the  fortunate  audacities  and  trickeries  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  year  1654.  We  shall  be  interested  to  see  what  share  Mr. 
Geddes  attributes  to  John  de  Witt  in  the  publication  entitled 
Holland's  Interest,  written  by  Peter  de  la  Gour  not  long  after  the 
loss  of  Brazil  by  the  Dutch,  but  which  to  a  brilliant  essayist  has 
suggested  "  John  de  Witt,  looking  over  the  shoulders  of  his 
friend  the  author,  and  murmuring  his  daily  evensong,  '  De  furore 
monarcharuui  libera  nos  Domiue !  '"  The  continuation  of  Mr. 
Geddes's  History,  before,  it  reaches  the  catastrophe  of  the  De 
Witts,  the  tragic  accompaniment  of  the  heroic  resistance  offered  by 
Holland  under  William  of  Orange  to  the  assault  of  two  powerful 
monarchies,  will  have  to  give  the  whole  story  of  the  designs  of 
Prance  against  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Second 
Anglo-Dutch  War  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  in  which  John  de 
Witt  achieved  his  greatest  successes  as  a  national  politician.  To 
this  later  period  likewise  belongs  the  completion,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  ever  be  said  to  have  been  completed,  of  the  political  system  of 
which  De  Witt  was  the  lifelong  champion,  by  means  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict  and  the  Act  of  Harmony  of  the  year  1667. 

Already,  however,  in  the  first  instalment  of  his  work  Mr. 
Geddes  has  found  occasion  for  much  valuable  research,  and  for 
comments  which  are  certainly  not  deficient  in  decisiveness.  We 
cannot  here  do  more  than  refer  to  the  remarkably  lucid  intro- 
ductory section  entitled  "  De  Witt's  Political  Environment,''  in 
which  the  three  chief  aspects  of  Dutch  politics  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  sketched  with  a  vigorous  hand. 
The  first  subdivision  of  this  section  deals  with  the  Peace  of 
Miinster  and  the  negotiations  during  which,  "  as  Aitzema  puts 
it,  the  Republic  laboured  as  if  in  travail  in  ushering  the  Peace 
into  the  world.''  The  conclusion  of  the  Peace  was  a  triumph  of 
the  oligarchy  of  Holland  over  the  views  of  the  House  of  Orange 
upheld  by  faithful  Zealand,  and  over  the  policy  of  tfee  Ereuch 
alliance;  and' it  opens,  as  Mr.  Geddes  shows,  a  period  in  which 
De  Witt,  and  William  III.,  and  Marlborough  were  to  carry  the 
new  principle  of  statesmanship  to  its  logical  consequences. 
Instead  of  war  in  perpetuum  in  alliance  with  France  against 
Spain,  the  establishment  of  a  barrier  of  Spanish  territory  agaiust 
France  had  now  been  recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  true  Dutch  policy ; 
and  from  establishing  a  barrier  to  defending  it,  the  step  was  an  in- 
evitable one.  From  the  question  of  the  Peace  of  Miinster  and  its 
significance  for  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Geddes  passes  to  a  considera- 
tion of  their  attitude  towards  England,  and  thence  to  a  brief  but 
very  perspicuous  delineation  of  the  nature  of  the  Union,  and  an 
account  of  the  struggle  between  Holland  and  "  the  Prince/'  the 
ardent  and  ambitious  William  II.,  whose  second  and  most  danger- 
ous tyrannical  design,  the  secret  offensive  treat}-  with  Mazarin, 
was  only  rendered  futile  by  the  sudden  hand  of  death.  Against 
his  previous  violation  of  the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  the 
state  of  war,  which  had  culminated  in  the  attempt  upon  Amster- 
dam, Dort  had  set  the  example  of  resistance  ;  and  Jacob  de  Witt, 
the  father  of  the  future  Grand  Pensionary,  was  one  of  the  six 
patriots  whose  imprisonment  at  Loevesteyn  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
temptuous term  applied  by  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange 
to  their  opponents  as  the  "  Loevesteyn  faction." 

For  English  readers  this  volume  is  likely  to  possess  a  unique 
interest,  centring  in  its  narrative  of  what  may  assuredly  be 
termed  the  strangest  diplomatic  negotiation  into  which  this 
country  has  ever  entered  with  a  foreign  Power.  We  do  not  know 
whither  else  to  turn  for  so  plain  and  succinct  an  account  as  that 
furnished  in  Mr.  Geddes's  pages  of  the  great  Protestant  and  Re- 
publican scheme  of  an  Anglo-Dutch  coalition.  Though  other 
projects  of  alliances  have  been  more  long-lived  than  this,  yet  it 
formed  part  of  one  of  the  grandest  political  conceptions  which 
have  ever  entered  the  brain  of  a  practical  statesman ;  and  (which 
is  perhaps  strangest  of  all)  it  both  preceded  and  followed  the 
passing  of  an  English  law  intended  to  destroy  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  waging  of  a  war  which  had  threatened  to 
ruin  Amsterdam,  "  the  emporium  and  sovereign  city  of  the 
world's  commerce."  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  whose  "great  form" 
De  Witt  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  "  by  no  means 
taken  the  measure,"  in  no  transaction  of  his  life  exhibited  a  more 
striking  combination  of  visionary  grandeur  of  aim  with  politic 
readiness  to  drop  what  was  practically  beyond  his  reach.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  allowed  that  the  projected  union  of  the  two 
Republics  had  been  imperfectly  "thought  out"  on  the  English 
bide,  and  that  the  pettier  notions  of  the  Dutch  had  at  least  the 


advantage  of  having  a  more  substantial  basis.  There  is  consider- 
able vagueness  in  the  view  attributed  to  Cromwell  by  an 
intermediary  that  "  both  parties  would  require  to  "think 
of  means  which  would  contribute  to  the  firm  and  friendly 
alliance  of  the  two  Powers,"  and  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  mht  in  surmising  "  that  the  security  might  be 
found  in  admitting  into  the  Government  of  each  country  two  or 
three  representatives  from  the  other;  the  English  representatives 
to  have  seats  in  the  States-General  or  in  the  Dutch  Council  of 
State,  and  the  Dutch  representatives  to  have  seats  in  the  English 
Council  of  State."  At  the  same  time,  Cromwell  adhered  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  to  the  demand  which  he  perceived  to  be  one 
of  immediate  urgency — that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  office.  He  showed  much  flexibility  with  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  done,  thus  using  his  best  endea- 
vours to  facilitate  De  Witt's  difficult  task ;  but  from  the  demanditself 
he  never  swerved.  De  Witt's  diplomatic  skill  and  audacity,  on  the 
other  hand,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  admiration  which  can  be 
given  to  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  a  clearly  conceived  purpose. 
He  persuaded  Cromwell  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  public  article  in 
the  treaty  originally  proposed,  an  obligation  to  exclude  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  part  of  the  Province  of  Holland  alone,  and  he 
thus  contrived  both  to  bring  about  the  peace  with  England  which 
he  knew  to  be  indispensable,  and  to  trick  Holland  into  passing  the 
Act  which  accomplished  a  primary  object  of  his  own  policy  at 
home. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Geddes  at  length  into  the 
speculations  with  which  this  volume  concludes  concerning  the 
general  character  and  result  of  De  Witt's  "  work,"  and  the  pos- 
sibility which  existed  for  him  of  following  a  course  different  from 
that  which  he  actually  adopted.  Ardent  democracies  established 
on  a  broad  basis,  and  heroic  individuals  or  families  with  an  uncon- 
trollable instinct  in  the  direction  of  monarchy,  have,  more  usually 
than  eumbrousry  constructed  and  slowly  moving  oligarchies, 
secured  for  themselves  the  sympathy  of  modern  historians. 
Of  all  Federal  systems  of  which  history  knows,  that  of 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  was  probably  the  least  compact;  and 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  provinces,  more  especially  that 
of  the  smaller  against  the  greatest,  placed  any  revision  of  its 
conditions  virtually  out  of  the  question.  In  De  Witt's  days 
Holland  paid  more  than  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  common  ex- 
penditure of  the  Union,  and  Utrecht  rather  less  than  six;  yet 
Utrecht  could  and  did  strive  to  counteract  or  undo  what  the  action 
of  Holland  had  accomplished.  Still  more  unworkable  was  the 
principle  that  in  every  province  every  town  retained  its  sovereign 
rights  except  where  these  were,  with  those  of  the  provinces, 
abridged  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and,  together  with  these  rights,  a 
Mberum  veto  upon  proceedings  of  the  States-General  as  well  as  of 
the  Provincial  States.  Of  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  of"  home 
rule,"  as  Mr.  Geddes  calls  it,  the  history  of  the  "  United  "  Nether- 
lands is  accordingly  full,  and  fuller  than  ever  in  the  Stadholderless 
time  which  succeeded  upon  Prince  William  II.'s  transitory  coup 
d'etat ;  nor  is  there  anything  exceptional  in  the  illustration,  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  second  Anglo-Dutch  war,  of  the  co- 
existence of  "  six  lieutenant-admirals  instead  of  one,  with  such  a 
nominal  right  of  supreme  command  to  one  of  them  as  the  weak 
States-General  could  bestow,  but  had  not  the  faintest  vestige  of 
power  to  enforce."  The  House  of  Orange  and  its  friends,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  including  the  populace,  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
and  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  were  ready  to  apply  a  simple  remedy. 
But,  apart  from  questions  of  right  and  law,  can  it  be  conceived 
that  a  community  such  as  that  of  the  free  Netherlands — artificial 
in  the  conditions  of  its  political  as  of  its  commercial  life — could  have 
been  carried  safely  through  the  complications  and  dangers  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  novel  experiment 
of  a  democratic  monarchy,  conducted  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
princely  family  divided  against  itself?  The  Province  of  Holland 
was  strong  enough  to  assume  the  primacy  which  was  its 
due,  but  neither  strong  nor  self-sacrificing  enough  to  merge  its 
identity  in  that  of  the  common  country — a  country  the  reverse 
of  united,  even  in  its  political  aims.  The  policy  of  De  Witt, 
though  a  transitory,  was  therefore  a  necessary  one ;  and  in  so  far, 
at  least,  we  may  subscribe  to  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Geddes, 
which  we  cite  in  conclusion  as  an  example  of  his  style  when  on  a 
level  with  the  general  excellence  of  his  treatment  of  his  theme : — 

We  cannot  blame  Dc  Witt  because  he  coukl  not  get  rid  of  these  facts, 
but  be  did  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  seized  and 
gave  stability  to  their  worst  characteristics,  and  made  the  isolation  every- 
where deeper  and  wider.  His  work  tended  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  But  we 
are  bound  to  consider  whether  any  other  course  was  open  to  him.  There 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  only  two  ways  of  making  a  nation  out  of  that  con- 
geries of  provincial  and  municipal  atoms:  either  to  raise  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  supreme  power,  or  to  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  homo- 
geneous democratic  republic,  led  by  Holland  as  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  enterprising  and  energetic,  and  the  wealthiest  State.  But  could  he 
enthrone,  in  his  political  creed,  a  disloyal  House,  whose  two  last  represen- 
tatives, for  self-aggrandizing  euds,  would  have  led  the  little  Republic  into 
strange  courses  ?  Of  a  homogeneous  democratic  Republic  he  had  no  con- 
ception ;  and,  if  he  had,  could  he  have  enthroned  the  ignorant  and  Orange- 
worshippiug  populace,  whose  fitness  for  political  supremacy  was  still  a  long 
way  off,  and  who  would  have  instantly  raised  the  dreaded  House  to  power 
with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  ?  There  was  thus  no  theory  of  government 
left  him  but  government  by  his  own  order,  the  oligarchy  ;  and  its  basis 
was  municipal  privilege  and  corporate  home  rule.  Its  chief  merit  iD 
De  Wilt's  bands  was  that  it  secured  for  a  time  the  predominance  of  Holland, 
and  gave  to  the  United  Provinces,  as  Minister  and  leader,  the  greatest 
Dutchman  of  his  time,  and  one,  moreover,  on  whose  public  virtue  there  is 
hardly  a  blemish  or  a  spot. 


February  28, 1880.]  The  Saturday  Eeview. 
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JUNGLE  LIFE  IN  INDIA.* 

N  taking  up  this  work  we  thought  that  seven  hundred  pages  of 
jungle  life  and  geology  might  he  too  much  of  one  subject. 
On  layinglt  down  after  a  careful  perusal,  we  may  fairly  say  that  we 
could  hardly  wish  anything  omitted.  Readers  are  here  introduced  to 
a  very  different  India,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  from  the  India  of 
populous  cities,  mighty  Rajas,  and  splendid  monuments  that  have 
been  described  at  least  a  score  of  times.  This  is  a  record  of  work 
of  a  peculiar  and  scientific  kind,  carried  out  in  the  teeth  of  great 
obstacles,  manifold  privations,  and  trials  of  climate.  It  introduces 
us  to  tracts  little  known  except  to  political  officers  deputed  to  put 
down  wicked  customs,  or  to  soldiers  who  have  had  to  penetrate  the 
fastnesses  of  some  rebellious  and  wayward  chief.  And  the  story 
is  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  and  unaffected  style.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  tinge  of  sameness  in  all  the  experiences  and  adven- 
tures, and  certain  remarkable  sites  and  ranges  are  visited  twice, 
three,  and  eveu  four  times  over.  But  the  author  acted  judiciously 
in  publishing  his  diary  with  only  few  alterations,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  weave  scattered  incidents  and  disjointed  visits  into  one 
connected  whole.  Mr.  Ball  has  been  employed  for  more  than 
fourteen  years,  under  the  Government  of  India,  in  surveying 
regions  which  have  enjoyed  a  vague  reputation  for  mineral  wealth, 
such  as  coal,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  he  has 
taken  copious  notes  of  their  main  geological  features.  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  has  become  familiar  with 
those  settled  districts  of  Western  Bengal  where  red  sand- 
stone, undulating  scenery,  and  clear  streams  are  a  positive 
relief  to  Anglo-Indians  tired  with  the  oppressive  sameness  of 
interminable  rice-fields  alternating  with  villages  buried  deep  in 
bamboos  and  palms.  He  went  all  over  a  province  known  as 
"Non-regulation,"  and  comprised  in  the  South-West  Frontier 
Agency.  He  visited  Orissa,  and  ascended  the  Mahanuddi  to  the 
outlying  post  of  Sambhulpore.  He  penetrated  to  such  recondite 
and  feverish  places  as  Kalahundi,  Bustar,  and  Jaipur,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  principality  of  the  same  name  in 
Rajputana.  Twice  he  sailed  to  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars,  and 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  these  islands 
lying  in  "  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea."  He  made  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain  in  Ganjam  known  as  Mahendragiri,  with  the  view  of 
judging  of  its  fitness  for  a  sanatorium.  Four  times  he  got  to  the 
top  of  Parasnath  with  its  Jain  temples.  He  became  familiar  with 
Santals  and  Paharries,  with  the  Rajmahal  hills  and  with  the 
plateau  of  Sirgooja.  He  found  time  to  write  a  chapter  on  the 
remarkable  series  of  lakes  which  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naini  Tal.  And  in  1874  he 
made  a  journey  to  our  Trans-Indus  territories,  and  ascended  the 
Sulhnan  range  in  company  with  wild  Beloochee  horsemen.  So, 
whether  he  writes  as  a  scientific  geologist,  or  as  a  genuine  sports- 
man indifferent  to  large  bags,  or  as  a  pioneer  and  explorer  amongst 
non-Aryan  savages,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  which  will  be 
new  to  most  readers,  and  which  even  experienced  district  officers 
and  Commissioners  ought  to  be  glad  to  know. 

Mr.  Ball  had  a  regular  plan  of  operations,  and  it  was  as 
follows.  Tent  life  and  jungle  exploration  being  the  enjoyable 
incidents  of  the  Indian  cold  season,  the  author  generally  left 
Calcutta  early  in  November  with  a  fairly  defined  plan  for  his 
geological  campaign,  and  marched  with  tents,  making  investiga- 
tions into  basaltic  trap,  shales,  sandstone,  coal-measures,  mud- 
stones,  laterite,  and  so  forth,  on  his  march ;  and  occasionally 
he  rested  for  a  few  days  at  spots  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He 
had,  of  course,  a  retinue  of  native  servants  with  bullock-carts  and 
elephants.  But  his  wanderings  extended  far  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  magistrate's  cold-weather  tour,  both  as  regards  time  and 
distance.  Practically  he  was  out  in  camp  during  the  whole  of 
the  hot  weather,  felt  the  hot  winds,  and  now  and  then  came  in 
for  a  few  "  north- westers,"  and  for  a  foretaste  of  the  rains. 
Exposed  as  he  was  to  considerable  variations  of  temperature,  to 
the  chill  of  an  elevated  plateau,  to  the  radiation  of  rocks  in 
a  narrow  valley,  or  to  intense  heat  under  canvas,  he  was  re- 
peatedly struck  down  by  fever  and  ague.  Fortunately,  he 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  disease  known  as  regular  jungle  "fever. 
He  had  further  to  endure  innumerable  privations  and  hardships,  as 
well  as  divers  petty  annoyances.  His  servants  fell  ill,or,if  they  kept 
their  health,  were  guilty  of  acts  of  insubordination.  His  commissariat 
wasrestricted.  Hispostal  arrangements  were  defective  and  irregular, 
and  sometimes  ceased  to  act  at  all.  Occasionally  he  was  without 
letters  and  papers  for  weeks  and  even  months,  and  was  then  over- 
whelmed with  a  file  of  seventy  issues,  or  with  official  requests  that 
had  long  ago  answered  themselves.  His  horse  fell  dead  lame  and 
ne  had  to  perform  his  journeys  on  foot.  Prolonged  marching  told 
upon  the  endurance  of  his  elephants,  and  their  rate  of  speed  dropped 
horn  four  miles  an  hour  to  one  and  a  half.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  animals,  as  every  sportsman  knows  to  his  discomposure,  would 
break  its  chains  at  night,  wander  into  the  jungle,  and  give  infinite 
trouble  before  it  could  be  recaptured.  To  the  heat  and  the 
chances  of  fever,  and  to  the  crosses  and  losses  of  Indian  travel, 
irom  which  no  one  except  perhaps  a  Viceroy  or  a  Lieutenant- 

t™m™ \Can  daim  exemIJtion>  were  added  those  which  arose  out 
j  r  n  Peculiai'  position.  A  magistrate  within  his  district, 
and  a  Oommissioner  within  his  division,  meet  with  obsequiousness 
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and  attention  wherever  they  go.  Rajas  send  baskets  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  reserve  for  them  the  best  beats  on  their  well-known 
preserves.  Native  shikarrees  disclose  to  them  alone  the  haunts  of 
the  tiger  and  the  pastures  of  the  sambur  and  the  gaur.  But  Mr. 
Ball  was  not  a  magistrate,  and  wielded  no  executive  authority  at 
all.  It  is  true  that  Commissioners  and  other  magnates  issued 
circulars  about  his  coming,  and  warned  Zemindars,  their  agents, 
and  the  head  men  of  villages,  to  show  him  respect  and  civility 
and  to  furnish  his  camp  with  supplies.  But  every  Anglo-Indian 
knows  that  there  are  hosts  of  underlings  who  are  quite  ready 
to  keep  the  letter  of  such  orders  and  defy  their  spirit,  and  who 
are  delighted  at  the  bare  chance  of  showing  to  any  gentleman  of 
undefined  position  just  as  much  insolence  as  they  think  is  safe. 
Mr.  Ball's  mission  was  neither  to  exact  the  dues  of  the  State,  nor 
to  protect  ryots  from  tyranny,  nor  to  assure  Rajas  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  the  Government  if  they  behaved  themselves.  And 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  natives  now  and  then  regarded  him 
as  a  harmless  lunatic,  when  they  saw  him  chipping  stones,  hunting 
for  coal,  asking  suspicious  questions  about  gold-washing  and  dia- 
monds, climbing  scarped  rocks  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  persist- 
ing in  visiting  lonely  places  which  popular  fancy  had  peopled  with 
ghosts  and  demons.  There  were,  of  course,  varieties  of  these 
jungly  Zemindars.  While  some  underbred  specimens  chewed  pan, 
and  smoked  and  spat,  and  asked  impertinent  questions,  others 
were  glad  to  befriend  this  wandering  Englishman.  Raja  Bin- 
deshuri  Sing,  the  ruler  of  Sirgooja,  was  a  favourable  type  of  his 
class ;  and  specimens  of  his  conversation  show  point,  refine- 
ment, and  tact.  This  gentleman  was  very  properly  in  late  years 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  India  ;  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
Oriental  way  of  dealing  with  enemies,  that  in  the  Keonjur  disturb- 
ances of  1868,  this  same  polished  Raja,  taking  the  field  with  us, 
had  no  hesitation  in  cutting  off  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  mutineers 
whom  he  did  not  either  hang  or  shoot.  If  his  not  very  well-defined 
position  subjected  Mr.  Ball  to  sundry  annoyances  ;  if  he  had  to  wait 
here  for  supplies  and  there  for  transport ;  if,  when  his  camp  was 
robbed, the  native  inspector  of  police  was  lax  and  exacting  by  turns ;  if 
the  Uriya  in  his  native  wilds  was  a  very  different  being  from  theUriya 
bearer  of  Chowringhi,  who  is  generally  faithful  and  attentive — if,  in 
short,  the  spirit  of  the  jungly  tribes  was  anything  but  divine  and  in 
some  cases  was  below  the  level  of  humanity — yet  at  the  same  time 
the  author  obtained  glimpses  of  native  character  and  feeling  not 
always  disclosed  to  men  who  may  be  more  accomplished 
linguists  and  fill  higher  posts.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Ball 
was  never  intimidated  or  threatened  with  violence,  and  that  he 
marched  for  weeks  and  months  miles  away  from  all  civilization, 
without  ever  having  to  use  his  weapons  against  anything  but  birds 
and  beasts.  Something  of  this  is  due  to  his  cheerful  and  patient 
spirit  and  to  his  ability  to  manage  natives.  Indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  his  journal  without  feeling  that  no  man  who  did  not 
possess  a  fund  of  self-reliance,  a  fertility  of  resources,  a  command 
of  temper,  and  a  keen  observation,  could  have  discovered  so  much 
or  surmounted  so  many  obstacles. 

Readers  of  different  temperaments  and  pursuits  may  find  plenty 
of  interest  in  these  pages.  To  the  sportsman  they  will  tell  some- 
thing, though  this  is  not  a  sporting  work.  To  a  zoologist  the 
jungles  that  stretch  from  the  Damudah  in  a  western  and  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Mahanuddi  and  the  Wyngunga  otler 
manifold  attractions;  and  all  persons  removed  from  such  commis- 
sariat as  any  decent  native  bazaar  affords  must  rely  on  the 
tank  and  the  marsh  for  the  materials  of  their  dinner.  Snipe  and 
teal,  ducks  of  various  kinds,  partridges  of  more  than  one  sort, 
jungle  fowl,  spur  fowl,  and  pea  fowl,  fell  to  Mr.  Ball's  gun 
on  his  long  marches.  And  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by  chiefs  and 
landholders  to  take  up  his  station  on  an  extemporized  platform 
and  enjoy  a  hank,  or  drive  for  large  game.  Somehow  these  ex- 
peditions were  often  failures,  or  the  results  were  small  compared 
to  the  trouble  taken  and  the  number  of  men  employed.  Possibly 
the  Raja  took  for  himself  the  best  station,  and  placed  his  guest 
where  neither  deer  nor  tiger  would  break  ;  or  the  beaters  made  too 
much  or  too  little  noise ;  or  some  hitch  occurred  just  at  the 
critical  moment.  But  often  we  read  of  a  bear,  or  a  deer  or  two, 
or  a  few  peafowl  as  the  sum  total  of  an  organized  hunt ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  repeated  failures  incline  us  to  think  that  Mr.  Ball 
is  not  quite  as  skilful  with  the  rifle  as  he  is  with  the  hammer. 
Tigers  were  often  seen  but  not  accounted  for  ;  and  it  was  nut  till 
the  cold  season  of  1876-7  that  he  managed  to  knock  over  one  of 
these  animals  with  an  express  bullet.  But  failures  and  successes 
are  both  truthfully  and  graphically  recorded  ;  and  in  his  visits  to 
the  Andamans  he  floundered  through  mud  and  decayed  vege- 
tation in  tidal  Creeks  and  infected  jungles  in  search  of  strange 
specimens.  His  account  of  the  swallows  and  their  edible  nests 
made  of  seaweed,  cemented  by  a  gelatinous  substance  of  dark 
colour ;  of  the  beche-de-mer,  or  sea-slug ;  of  the  crab-plovers  ;  of 
the  megapodes,  or  rnouud-builder3,  and  the  strange  way  in 
which  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  warmth  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  time  and  decaying  vegetation,  will  interest 
others  besides  ornithologists.  We  observe  that  in  one  of  these 
trips  the  author  had  the  advantage  of  serving  under  Mr.  A. 
O.  Hume,  a  well-known  zoologist,  who  at  that  time  was  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Revenue  and  Agriculture  expressly 
created  by  Lord  Mayo.  Several  other  facts  may  be  noted  in 
these  pages.  Cocoanuts  are  not  indigenous  in  the  Andamans, 
though  they  have  been  introduced  and  do  well  at  Port  Blair  :  and 
yet  there  are  forests  of  these  trees  on  the  Nicobars  and  the  Coco 
Islands.  The  rhinoceros  is  not  found  on  the  south  or  right  bank 
of  the  Ganges  near  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  though  we  rather  think 
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this  animal  was  known  there  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  No  grey- 
partridges  were  seen  in  a  long  march  from  Jaipur  in  the  south  to 
Chateesgurh  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  this 
species  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other.  And 
only  one  specimen  of  the  floriken  was  obtained  in  Chutia  Nagpore, 
though  the  bird  is  common  in  the  huge  plains  on  both  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Dinagepore  and  Rung- 
pore.  Of  larger  game  there  was  occasionally  no  lack,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Sontals  and  others  to  keep  these  animals  for  their  own 
special  amusement  and  support. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  geology  was  the  chief  object  of  all 
these  expeditions,  and  Mr.  Ball  in  one  of  his  appendices  gives 
:t  list  of  the  various  learned  papers  which  he  has  at  times 
contributed  to  the  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  or  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  regarding  fauna  and  flora,  and  the  coal  and  copper  fields 
which  he  so  patiently  surveyed.  To  these  sources  we  must  refer 
all  who  wish  to  start  Companies  or  to  add  to  their  own  scientific 
knowledge.  But  we  think  it  most  desirable  to  draw  attention  to 
certain  passages  where  the  author  condenses  his  own  experience, 
and  warns  speculators  of  difficulties  and  obstacles.  Very  often  anti- 
cipations of  rich  and  inexhaustible  seams  of  metal  have  turned  out 
to  be  wholly  delusive.  Sometimes  the  veins  are  thin  or  are  dis- 
turbed by  "  faults."  When  found  at  no  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
face, they  are  speedily  worked  out.  In  one  notable  instance  great 
expectations  were  formed  by  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Suliman 
range,  but  the  seams  were  thin  and  not  worth  working,  and  the 
author  tinds  it  imperative  to  negative  all  hopes  of  vast  abundance 
of  coal  in  that  quarter.  A  seam  of  coal,  we  are  pointedly  told,  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  a  "  coal  cliff."  Then,  even  supposing  we  have 
the  luck  to  light  on  a  tract  full  of  mineral  resources,  the  success  of 
mining  adventure  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  other  considerations. 
Transport  is  expensive  and  communications  are  uncertain.  Native 
agents  will  not  take  to  geology  and  can  never  be  wholly  trusted,  and 
Englishmen  fall  sick  and  die  in  j  ungly  places  far  away  from  medical 
.advice.  Mining  rights  are  mixed  up  with  the  land  tenures,  and 
native  proprietors  drive  hard  bargains,  or  involve  Companies  and 
1  heir  managers  in  heartbreaking  and  ruinous  litigation.  Sometimes 
the  ground  has  been  already  occupied,  and  we  find  mention  of 
P.ijas  who  sub-let  the  rights  to  gold  washings,  and  of  natives 
who  have  smelted  iron  ore  for  years  after  a  rude  and  unscientific 
fashion.  In  one  passage  Mr.  Ball  rather  adopts  the  views  of 
the  non-official  community,  and  inclines  to  think  that  the  official 
class,  or  some  members  of  it,  dislike  the  sturdy  and  independent 
Englishman  and  still  regard  him  as  "  an  interloper."  To  this  it 
'might  probably  be  replied  with  much  truth  that  this  same  in- 
dependent and  vigorous  Englishman  is  apt  to  override  native 
rights  and  feelings  altogether,  and  that  the  magistrate  can  only 
tie  said  to  dislike  "  interlopers  "  when  he  interferes  to  see  that  the 
natives  have  fair  play.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  and  might  be 
within  Mr.  Ball's  own  experience,  that  English  Companies  have 
Deen  wound  up  simply  because  they  went  to  work  with  too  little 
capital,  or  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  locality,  or  because  they 
bad  rash  and  inexperienced  managers,  or  because  labour  was  too 
high  in  price,  and  the  article  produced  did  not  sell.  For  a  long 
lime  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  Ranigunge  coal-field  which  does 
not  suit  sea-going  steamers  at  all,  and  gives  out  far  less  heat  and 
light  than  English  or  Australian  coal.  Government  would  hardly 
employ  such  qualified  agents  as  Mr.  Ball  to  report  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  India  unless  they  were  really  anxious  to  promote 
healthy  private  enterprise ;  and  any  exceptional  jealousy  shown  by 
the  official  to  the  non-official  class  is  certain  eventually  to  dis- 
appear with  the  extension  of  railways  and  the  spread  of  com- 
mercial venture,  and  with  a  wider  and  sounder  knowledge  of  those 
elements  of  failure  and  success  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  such  enterprises,  from  Canada  clearances  and  ostrich-farming 
at  the  Cape,  to  coffee  estates  in  Ceylon  or  tea-gardens  in  Assam 
and  Darjecling. 

Many  of  Mr.  Ball's  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Chutia  Nagpore 
and  of  adjacent  native  principalities  are  attractive.  He  was  not 
ordinarily  employed  in  the  magnificent  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
nor,  again,  was  he  confined  to  the  arid  plains  of  Hindustan  and 
Behar.  Some  of  his  illustrations  give  us  glimpses  of  considerable 
natural  beauty,  and  no  tour  could  ever  be  uninteresting  which  took 
the  traveller  through  rocks  and  glades,  by  clear  streams  and 
under  lofty  peaks,  and  afforded  him  views  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country  in'which  patches  of  cultivation  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
primeval  forests.  Then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these 
trips  Mr.  Ball  was  his  own  master.  He  pitched  and  struck  his 
tents  when  and  where  he  liked.  He  had  only  to  take  care  to 
accumulate  sufficient  raw  material  to  work  up  into  a  goodly  report 
during  the  inactive  hot  season.  He  was  never  diverted  from  a 
cherished  plan  by  any  request  from  a  tiresome  Commissioner  to 
know  why  he  had  failed  to  rout  out  a  nest  of  budmashes  (bad 
characters)  at  the  other  end  of  his  district,  or  by  an  urgent 
demand  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  that  he  should  march  in  a 
totally  different  direction  to  conclude  a  settlement  of  revenue  with 
some  impracticable  PtMidars.  A  vast  territory  was  open  before  him, 
and  he  could  go  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  as 
it  suited  him.  This  freedom  of  action  must  have  compensated  for 
many  privations,  for  the  impertinence  of  ill-bred  agents  and  the 
neglect  of  sluggish  inspectors  of  police.  We  may  notice  one  or 
two  points  where  Mr.  Ball's  knowledge  of  native  terms  appears 
rather  defective.  The  phrase  running  a  muck  is  not  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  dhmak  or  foolish,  but  we  think  comes  straight  from 
the  Malay  "  amdk."  And  when  he  names  a  functionary  as  Nigo- 
man  or  revenue  collector,  he  means,  we  apprehend,  only  the  | 


Persian  word  Nigah-bdn,  a  keeper  or  custodian.  Again,  when,  at 
page  477,  he  describes  a  threshing-floor  as  made  by  the  Hos  Kols 
of  mud  or  clay,  smoothed  down  and  baked  by  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  process  of  treading  out  the  grain  by  the  unmuzzled  oxen, 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  is  describing  what  he  might 
have  witnessed  in  any  Bengali  village  within  a  few  miles  of  Cal- 
cutta. But  whether  we  judge  the  book  by  the  varied  scenery  tra- 
versed, or  by  the  odd  sights  witnessed,  or  by  the  description  of  the 
native  as  he  appeared  in  his  undress  without  varnish  or  veneer,  or 
by  the  general  style  of  the  narrative,  we  can  recommend  this 
volume  as  picturesque,  new,  and  original,  and  can  fairly  say  that, 
if  the  life  of  a  pioneer  in  the  jungles  is  ever  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  untravelled  Englishman,  it  can  only  be  by  such  journals, 
which  are  worth  a  bookshelf  of  flimsy  sketches  and  of  flying  tours. 


MUIRHEAD'S  GAIUS  AND  ULPIAN.* 

~i\ /TUCII  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  remove  from  these  king- 
i-»-L  doms  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  study  of  Roman  law  ; 
and  the  present  edition  of  Gaius  and  Ulpian  is  to  be  welcomed  as 
an  important  contribution  to  that  end.  The  specific  occasion  of  it 
is  the  new  collation  of  the  unique  Verona  MS.  of  Gaius  by  Stude- 
mund,  the  results  of  which  have  occupied  Continental  scholars  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought  before 
English  readers.  Professor  Muirhead's  edition,  however,  has  quite 
enough  merits  of  its  own  to  stand  on  without  this  element  of  new 
matter,  though  the  new  matter  is  of  importance.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
careful  and  scholarly  work,  aiming  at  the  right  sort  of  ends,  and 
successfully  accomplishing  them.  The  editor  has  not  been  led 
away  by  any  temptation  either  to  lower  his  book  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  manual  for  examinations,  or  to  treat  Gaius  as  a  peg  whereon 
to  hang  discursive  essays  in  general  jurisprudence.  He  has  taken 
in  its  full  and  simple  sense  the  duty  of  editing  a  classical  text  of 
Roman  law,  and  has  performed  it  with  constant  diligence  and 
with  judgment  seldom  at  fault.  The  translation  subjoined  to  the 
text  is  made  as  close  as  practicable,  and  many  technical  terms  are 
either  retained  in  the  Latin  form  or  given  in  English  forms  which 
are  transcripts  rather  than  translations.  In  this  we  think  Pro- 
fessor Muirhead  quite  right ;  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  fear  of  un- 
couthness  should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  need  of  accuracy. 
The  terms  of  Roman  law  cannot  all  be  fitted  with  English  or 
Scottish  equivalents,  and  even  where  it  seems  possible  there  is 
danger  of  confusing  the  reader's  ideas.  So  far  as  modern  technical 
terms  have  been  employed,  Professor  Muirhead  has  naturally  preferred1 
those  of  Scots  law  to  the  English  ones  where  they  differ ;  and  this 
may  be  found  a  little  perplexing  at  first  by  English  students  using- 
the  book,  but  the  inconvenience  is  one  which  the  use  itself  will 
soon  remedy.  A  new  and  material  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
"  Alphabetical  Digest  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  text  and 
notes,  and  of  service  as  an  index."  This"  occupies  nearly  two 
hundred  pages,  and  in  fact  amounts  to  a  concise  exegetical  and 
critical  dictionary  of  so  much  of  the  Roman  law  as  is  to  be  learnt 
from  Gaius  and  Ulpian.  Great  clearness  and  concentration  are 
gained  by  this  method,  a3  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  any  of  the 
important  articles,  such  as  Caput,  Hereditas,  Testament.  Alto- 
gether the  student  equipped  with  Professor  Muirhead's  edition  may 
go  forward  with  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  who  knows  that 
he  is  armed  with  a  weapon  at  least  equal  to  anything  yet  pro- 
duced. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  is  needless  to  say  much  of  the  scientific 
and  historical  value  of  that  which  remains  to  us  of  the  Roman  law 
treatises  of  the  classical  period  in  their  original  form.  Besides 
their  primary  importance  for  the  knowledge  of  Roman  law  itself, 
comparative  jurisprudence  and  the  comparative  history  of  institu- 
tions could  without  them  hardly  exist,  or  would  at  best  be  far 
more  conjectural  than  they  are.  Several  indications  of  great 
interest — fewer,  unhappily,  than  could  be  wished — are  given  in 
passing  allusions  to  usages  and  ideas  already  obsolete  in  the  writer's 
time.  Thus  we  find  noted  in  Gaius  the  anxiety  of  the  men  of  old 
time  that  an  heir  should  not  be  long  wanting,  "  ut  esset  qui  sacra 
faceret,"  showing  the  importance  in  old  Roman  life  of  the  family 
ritual  which  to  this  day  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Hindu 
law  of  succession,  and  helping  us  to  trace  back  the  origin  of 
the  quasi-religious  view  of  inheritance  to  the  far  past  of  the 
undivided  Aryan  stock.  So,  too,  when  we  read  of  the 
class  of  descendants  called  sui  heredes  that  they  are  in 
a  manner  owners  of  the  inheritance  even  in  the  ancestor's 
lifetime — "vivo  quoque  parente  quodammodo  domini  existi- 
mantur" — we  cannot  but  recognize  a  surviving  analogy  to  the 
Joint  Family  of  Hindu  law.  Again,  the  remark  that  in  old 
times  the  spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  was  deemed  eminently  and 
peculiarly  a  man's  own — "  maxime  sua  esse  credebant  qua?  ex 
hostibus  cepissent" — throws  some  light  on  the  obscure  question  of 
the  origin  of  private  property  (for  so  far,  at  any  rate,  we  have  got 
in  the  history  of  institutions  as  to  know  that  the  fact  and  the  idea 
of  property  as  a  separate  individual  right  by  no  means  come  by 
nature  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human  culture).  And  here  once 
more  we  are  struck  by  a  Hindu  analogy.  Things  gained  by 
personal  valour  are  mentioned  as  among  the  first  recognized 

•  The  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Rules  of  ITlpian.  The  former  from  Stude 
mund's  Apograph  of  the  Verona  Codex.  With  Translation  and  Notes,  Sec. 
By  James  Muirhead,  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  jn  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.   Edinburgh ;  T.  and  T.  Clark.  i83o. 
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kinds  of  property  known  as  "  self-acquired,"  which  may  be 
held  as  peculium  (to  use  a  Roman  term)  by  a  member  of 
an  undivided  Joint  Family.  It  is  interesting,  again,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  way,  to  find  in  Ulpian  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  authorized  and  unauthorized  religious  orders 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  the  laws  of  mortmain  esta- 
blished in  most  civilized  nations,  have  their  prototype  in  the 
rules  of  Roman  law  concerning  bequests  to  temples : — "  Deos 
heredes  instituere  non  possumus  praeter  eos  quos  senatus  consulto 
constitutionibusve  principum  instituere  concessum  est."  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  to  the  like  effect.  Again,  we 
read  in  Gaius  of  the  actio  furti  that  "if  clothes  have  been  given 
to  a  fuller  to  be  pressed  or  scoured,  or  to  a  tailor  to  be  repaired, 
and  that  for  a  fixed  recompense,  if  he  has  lost  them  by  theft  it  is 
he  that  has  the  actio  furti,  and  not  the  owner;  for  it  matters  not 
to  the  latter  whether  they  be  lost  or  not,  seeing  he  can  recover 
damages  from  the  fuller  or  tailor,  if  he  be  solvent,  by  an  action  of 
location.  .  .  .  What  has  been  said  of  a  fuller  or  tailor  applies 
equally  to  him  to  whom  we  have  lent  some  specific  article." 
This  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  rule  of  early  Teutonic  and  Anglo- 
Norman  law,  traceable  in  England  almost  into  modern  times,  that 
possessory  remedies  belong  to  the  bailee  and  not  to  the  bailor ; 
and  the  same  reason  is  given  for  it,  though  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  reason  inverts  the  historical  relations.  (See  Mr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  junior's  article  on  "Possession"  in  American  Lata  Review 
for  July  1878.)  But  we  shall  now  turn  to  a  subject  more  imme- 
diately relevant,  if  to  some  readers  dry  and  crabbed — namely, 
Professor  Muirhead's  critical  and  other  notes  on  Gaius. 

The  materials  for  reproducing  the  text  of  Gaius  are  far  from 
being  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  one  MS.  on  which  we  have 
to  depend  is  a  palimpsest  not  in  the  best  condition,  the  Epistles  of 
Jerome  having  been  written  over  Gaius  by  some  good  man  who 
little  thought  how  ungrateful  posterity  would  be  for  his  labours. 
Some  parts  have  even  been  thrice  written  upon.  It  is  true  that 
the  skilled  and  patient  industry  of  Studemund  has  recovered  the 
readings  of  the  original  in  many  places  where  they  had  escaped 
his  predecessors  in  the  work ;  but,  when  all  is  done,  there  still 
remains  a  sad  account  of  hopeless  blanks.  And,  by  a  special 
perversity  of  fortune,  some  of  the  most  mutilated  passages  of 
Gaius  are  such  as  we  can  least  afford  to  miss,  relating  to  topics  of 
great  historical  interest,  which  in  Justinian's  Institutes  were  either 
omitted  as  obsolete  or  recast  in  accordance  with  the  then  existing 
law.  Elsewhere  it  is  for  the  most  part  not  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
general  sense  at  least  by  the  help  of  parallel  passages  from  Jus- 
tinian, the  Digest,  or  other  relics  of  the  earlier  jurisprudence.  But, 
even  where  we  have  got  the  certain  readings  of  the  Verona  MS., 
there  is  often  a  considerable  field  for  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  editors.  For  the  MS.  text  itself  is  none  of  the  best.  It  is 
described  by  Kriiger  and  Studemund,  in  their  recent  smaller  edition 
of  Gaius,  as  abounding  in  the  following  kinds  of  error,  apart 
from  obvious  clerical  blunders.  Abbreviations  in  the  MS.  from 
■which  it  was  copied  appear  to  have  been  misread ;  marginal  glosses 
have  been  copied  into  the  text ;  words  and  whole  sentences  have 
been  omitted,  from  the  scribe's  eye  being  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  their  endings  to  those  of  some  preceding  word  or  clause. 
Altogether  the  critical  work  to  be  done  is  of  no  common  difficulty, 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  for 
scholarship  and  palaeography  must  be  joined  with  an  accurate 
historical  knowledge  of  Roman  law  to  effect  any  probable  recon- 
struction in  corrupt  places.  Excellent  progress  has  already  been  made 
by  Continental  scholars  armed  with  Studemund's  new  collation. 
In  Germany  Studemund  and  Kriiger  have  published  a  reformed  text 
to  which  Mommsen  has  contributed  his  criticism,  and  the  veteran 
Huschke  has  recast  his  well-known  edition.  In  Holland  Polenaar 
has  produced  a  somewhat  daring  recension,  and  Goudsmit  of 
Leyden  (already  more  or  less  known  to  English  students  by  a 
translation  of  his  Pandects  which  appeared  some  years  ago)  has 
given  us  some  acceptable  emendations  in  a  critical  essay. 

But,  having  the  harvests  of  all  these  labourers  before  him, 
Professor  Muirhead  has  not  failed  to  find  something  more  for  his 
own  hand  to  do.  For  example,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Gaius, 
§  135a,  we  read : — "  In  potestate  patris  non  sunt  qui  cum  eo  civi- 
tate  Romana  donati  sunt,  nec  in  accipienda  civitate  Romana  pater 
petiit  a  principe  ut  eos  in  potestate  haberet."  The  words  a  prin- 
cipe  are  Professor  Muirhead's  interpretation  of  the  MS.  abbrevia- 
tion ap,  which  seems  better  than  Huschke's  aut  post  (inserting 
statim  immediately  before  on  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  MS.) 
In  iii.  §  146,  there  occurs  a  sentence  which  Professor  Muirhead  has 
rightly  seen  to  be  unsatisfactory,  though  we  shall  suggest  a  different 
remedy.  The  question  is  of  the  case  where  a  band  of  gladiators 
is  let  out  on  the  terms  of,  say,  20  denarii  being  paid  for  the  use  of 
each  who  comes  back  sound,  and  1,000  for  every  one  killed  or 
disabled.  Is  the  contract  one  of  pale  or  of  hiring  ?  The  answer 
is  that  it  is  partly  one  and  partly  the  other:  "Magis  placuit 
eorum  qui  integri  exierint  locationem  et  conductionem  contractam 
videri,  at  eorum  qui  occisi  aut  debilitati  sunt  emptionem  et  ven- 
ditionem esse ;  idque  ex  accidentibus  apparet,  tamquam  sub  con- 
dicione  facta  cuiusque  venditione  an  locatione"  (venditionem  an 
locationem,  MS.)  As  Professor  Muirhead  notes,  the  sense  must 
be  that "  two  conditional  contracts  were  entered  into  as  regards 
each  of  the  gladiators,  one  of  sale,  the  other  of  location ;  the 
event  was  to  determine  which  became  operative."  He  suggests  as 
an  improvement  .  .  .  .  et  venditione  et  locatione  [utruni  emptio 
et  venditio  contracta  sit  an  locatio  et  conductio].  Certainly  some- 
thing is  wrong,  for  the  "  venditione  an  locatione  "  of  the  text  is 
not  Latin  as  it  stands.   But  it  is  easier  to  read  attt  for  an,  a  very 


slight  change,  when  the  clause  will  read  thus : — "  and  this  ap- 
pears from  the  event,  as  if  in  the  case  of  each  gladiator  there  had 
been  a  conditional  contract  of  sale  or  hiring  in  the  alternative."  One 
might  also  read  apparere  for  apparet  (as  Huschke  has  already  done, 
finding  sufficient  reason,  it  would  seem,  in  the  greater  elegance  ce 
continuing  the  reference  to  the  foregoing  magis  placuit),  substitute 
itaque  for  idque,  and  read  "  factam  cuiusque  venditionem  an  loca- 
tionem ";  translating,  "  And  (it  has  been  held)  that  thus,  according 
to  the  event,  the  contract  made  as  it  were  conditionally  concerning 
each  gladiator  turns  out  a  sale  or  a  hiring,  as  the  case  may  be." 
The  construction  is  condensed  and  something  harsh,  but  the  de- 
parture from  the  MS.  is  hardly  wider  than  in  the  other  reading 
proposed,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  clause  would  increase  the  chance 
of  corruption ;  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  submit  this  as  the 
more  probable  emendation  of  the  two. 

Professor  Muirhead's  criticism  i3  on  occasion  conservative  as 
well  as  constructive ;  once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  resists  changes 
which  appear  to  us  not  only  justified  but  necessary.  Thus  in 
Gai.  iii.  §  201,  "  interdum  alienas  res  occupare  et  usucapere  con- 
cessum est,  nec  creditur  furtum  fieri,  veluti  res  hereditariaa 
quarum  heres  non  est  nactus  possessionem,  nisi  necessarius  herea 
esset"  (so  MS.),  Professor  Muirhead  "fails  to  see  why"  the 
German  editors  write  extet.  Surely  esset  is  in  that  sentence  a 
wrong  tense  which  Gaius  could  not  possibly  have  used.  We  have 
heard,  it  is  true,  of  late  English  expounders  of  Roman  law  who 
have  assumed  that  the  classical  jurists  could  not  write  Latin  and 
are  not  to  be  construed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  Latin  grammar. 
But  Professor  Muirhead  will  at  least  agree  with  us  that  this  opinion 
is  to  be  rejected.  We  must  likewise  differ  from  him  on  a  point 
of  Latinity  in  his  note  on  Gai.  iii.  §  189,  where  he  calls  animad- 
vertere  "  so  feeble  a  word "  for  capital  punishment  that  Gaius 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  content  with  it.  The  usage  13 
classical  and  not  infrequent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
quite  of  Professor  Muirhead's  mind  as  to  leaving  the  MS.  text 
in  iii.  §212.  A  direct  action  lies  under  the  Aquilian  law  only 
"  si  quis  corpore  suo  damnum  dederit."  Where  the  injury  is  not 
corpore  datum  the  remedy  is  by  utilis  actio.  Gaius  gives  undoubted 
instances,  and  proceeds : — "  Item  si  quis  alienum  servum  de  ponte 
aut  ripa  in  flumen  proiecerit  et  is  suffocatus  fuerit,  quamquam  hie 
corpore  suo  damnum  dedisse  eo  quod  proiecerit  non  difficiliter  in- 
tellegi  potest."  This  is  contrary  to  the  law  as  stated  in  Justinian's 
Institutes,  and  the  German  editors  alter  it  into  correspondence. 
Polenaar  lets  it  stand,  and  so  does  Professor  Muirhead,  holding, 
that  Gaius  here  gives,  but  with  dissent,  the  opinion  current  in  his 
own  time.  That  Gaius's  own  opinion  should  sooner  or  later  have 
prevailed  and  been  adopted  by  Justinian's  commissioners  is  natural 
enough.  Professor  Muirhead  translates  the  expression  of  dissent 
thus : — "  Although  here  it  can  easily  be  seen  that,  by  the  push 
given  to  the  slave,  the  delinquent  did  the  mischief  by  his  direct 
act."  We  think  this  is  a  shade  too  strong ;  it  seems  to  us  that 
Gaius  meant  by  "  non  difficiliter  intellegi  potest "  rather  what  an 
English  lawyer  means  when  he  says  that  the  contrary  of  a  received 
opinion  is  at  least  arguable ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  so  to 
translate  the  phrase. 

Not  to  leave  off  in  the  arid  region  of  textual  criticism,  we  hay* 
reserved  our  last  word  for  one  or  two  historical  points.  Professor 
Muirhead  says  (on  Gai.  iii.  §  134)  that  "amongst  peregrins  a 
nudum  pactum  was  creative  of  action."  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  authority  for  this  statement  in  its  general  and  obvious 
sense,  and  it  would  involve  some  strange  consequences.  If 
it  were  so,  the  edict  of  Caracalla  would  have  actually  cur- 
tailed, instead  of  extending,  the  legal  capacities  and  reme- 
dies of  the  peregrini  who  thereby  were  converted  into  cives\ 
Again,  if  a  nudum  pactum  was  held  to  create  an  obligation 
jure  gentium,  how  comes  there  to  be  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in 
the  Praetorian  law?  Professor  Muirhead's  remark  is  probably 
intended  to  be  limited  by  the  context  where  it  occurs ;  but  we 
have  failed  to  discover  what  the  limitation  is,  or  what  known 
doctrine  of  Roman  law  is  referred  to.  On  the  formula  11  Fide- 
promittis  ?  fidepromitto  "  there  is  an  interesting  note,  pointing  out 
how  in  the  Republican  times  breach  of  faith  (Jidemfallere)  was  a 
grave  social  offence,  even  where  there  was  no  legal  obligation,  so 
that  a  very  imperfect  law  of  contracts  was  found  less  insufficient 
in  practice  than  might  have  been  expected.  Somewhat  in  the 
same  way  the  English  law  of  contract  was  supplemented  in  its 
rudimentary  stage,  which  lasted  into  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts  to  entertain,  as  matters  of 
conscience,  suits  pro  icesione  Jidei. 


MOTHS* 

"  O INCE  the  time  of  Addison,"  Lord  Macaulay  writes,  *  the 
open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
us  as  the  mark  of  a  fool."  It  is  not  far  short  of  forty  years  since 
this  was  written,  and  we  greatly  doubt  whether  it  could  with 
equal  justice  be  said  of  the  present  time.  We  often  wonder  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  if  a  feeling  of  delicacy  no  longer  acts  as  a 
restraint  in  the  choice  of  books  for  reading,  at  all  events  there  is 
no  regard  for  the  opinion  that  may  be  formed  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  reader.  By  the  books  that  a  man  reads,  almost  as  much 
as  by  his  friends,  it  can  be  seen  what  kind  of  man  he  is.  A 
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woman  whose  taste  was  so  depraved  as  to  find  pleasure  in  reading 
some  of  the  stories  that  women  are  now  writing,  would,  we  should 
have  hoped,  at  all  events  have  hidden  herself  away  while  she  en- 
joyed her  favourite  author.  No  less  ought  a  man  to  keep  con- 
cealed from  his  fellow-men  the  emptiness  of  mind  and  the  poverty 
of  understanding  which  could  lead  him  to  waste  his  time  on  the 
silly  writings  of  this  new  race  of  female  authors.  "  Show  me," 
might  very  properly  be  said,  "  a  reader  of" — and  here  three  or 
four  novelists  might  be  named — "  and  I  will  show  you  a  fool." 
"The  readers  to  whom  Addison  gave  so  wholesome  a  lesson  had  at 
all  events  one  excuse.  Vicious  and  heartless  though  their 
favourite  authors  were,  they  had  wit.  No  amount  of  salt  could 
keep  them  sweet,  but  salt  there  was  in  abundance.  It  was 
wit  and  virtue,  as  Macaulay  says,  that  Addison  reconciled.  But 
while  in  a  certain  school  of  writers  of  the  present  time 
we  have  not  a  little  of  the  indelicacy  that  disgraced  the  Resto- 
ration, we  have  not  one  grain  of  the  wit.  There  is  a  kiud  of 
spurious  imitation  of  it  which  bears  about  as  much  likeness  to 
the  real  thing  as  tinsel  does  to  gold  and  silver.  There  is  a  great 
swell  of  words,  a  tawdriness  of  language,  an  affectation  of  art 
and  sentiment,  beneath  which  is  hidden  a  beggarly  poverty  of 
thought.  This  alone  ought  at  once  to  disgust  any  one  who  was 
•gifted  with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  common  sense.  Such 
■extravagance  of  writing  he  ought  to  look  upon  as  an  insult  to  his 
understanding.  "  Does  the  woman  take  her  readers  for  a  pack  of 
fools,"  he  might  very  fairly  ask,  "  that  she  writes  for  them  in  a 
style  which  a  few  short  years  ago  would  scarcely  have  been 
tolerated  even  in  Bedlam  ? "  Readers,  however,  seem  to  be 
found  in  greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  folly  that  would  once 
.have  been  treated  with  utter  contempt  is  now  highly  rewarded. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  attack  a  book  of  this  kind.  What  the 
author  asks  for  is  notoriety,  and  notoriety  is  gained  whenever  a 
•criminal  is  put  in  the  dock.  It  is  needful,  however,  now  and 
then  fairly  to  put  before  the  world  what  kind  of  literature  it  is 
that  is  being  sold  on  our  railway-stalls  and  sent  up  and  down  the 
country  by  our  circulating  libraries.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
hold  that,  because  the  class  of  rich  idlers  has  lately  gained  largely 
in  numbers  and  in  shamelessness,  English  society  as  a  whole  is 
■corrupt.  Scattered  throughout  the  land  in  all  its  length  and 
.breadth  there  is  happily  still  to  be  found  that  virtuous  home 
life  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  our  country  what  it  is. 
It  is  the  honourable  duty  of  the  critic  to  guide  those  who  are 
living  such  lives  as  these  in  their  reading,  to  introduce  them 
•to  writers  of  sense  and  learning  and  virtue,  and  to  guard  them 
against  both  fools  and  profligates.  They  might  perchance,  in  their 
innocence,  be  misled  by  the  titlepage  of  the  novel  before  us,  which 
they  would  find  adorned  with  a  quotation  from  the  Scriptures. 
Let  them  but  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  they  will  find  Scriptures, 
virtue,  and  common  seuse  left  very  far  behind.  They  will  be  at 
once  introduced  to  Lady  Dolly,  "  who,"  they  will  read,  "  had 
•everything  that  can  constitute  the  joys  of  a  woman  of  her 
epoch.''  Why  epoch?  may  with  good  reason  be  asked.  The 
Author  either  means  time  of  life,  or  age  in  which  this  woman  was 
living.  But  neither  of  these  meanings  belongs  to  epoch.  Epoch  is 
.defined. by  Johnson  as  "  the  time  at  which  a  new  computation  is 
.heguu."  Perhaps,  after  all,  some  excuse  might  be  made  for  the 
word  as  it  is  here  used.  Lady  Dolly  is  living  at  the  present 
•time,  and  from  it  the  computation  might  well  be  begun  of  the 
.age  of  silly. and  vicious  female  writers.  However,  we  have  little 
<doubt  that  the  author  thought  that  epoch  would  better  round  off 
.the  first  paragraph  of  her  book  than  either  age  or  time  of  life,  and 
that  therefore  she  chose  it,  in  full  confidence  that  such  readers  as 
she  is  likely  to  get  would  like  a  word  none  the  less  because  they 
•only  partially  understood  it.  In  the  second  page  the  dress  of  this 
lady  of  the  epoch  is  described.  It  was  "  baptiste  subliuiised  and 
.apotheosised  by  niello  buttons,  old  lace,  and  genius."  A  few  pages 
further  on  we  come  across  brown  holland  sublimated,  canonized, 
and  raised  to  the  empyrean.  Outside  the  author's  mongrel  English 
there  are,  of  course,  no  such  words  to  be  found  as  sublimised  and 
apotheosised,  whether  by  buttons  or  by  anything  else.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  hasty.  To  her  may  not  belong  the  honour,  or  the 
disgrace,  of  their  invention.  She  is,  we  little  doubt,  a  diligent 
student  of  her  sister  novelists-  f  ir  by  what  other  course  of  study  can 
she  have  arrived  at  the  very  perfection  of  a  foolish  style  ? — and  in  a 
rival's  book  she  may  first  have  come  across  them.  They  were  too 
good,  and  too  long,  and  too  unmeaning  to  be  let  slip.  "  '  Odours,' 
'pregnant,'  and  '  vouchsafed,'  "  said  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek ;  " I'll 
■get 'em  all  three  ready."  Sir  Andrew,  however,  fool  though  he 
was,  nevertheless  got  ready  words  that  were  in  the  language.  He 
did  not  borrow  barbarous  compounds  of  ignorance,  Latin,  and 
<3reek. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  pass  over  the  author's  lan- 
guage, though  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it  again.  We 
shall  come  to  her  description  of  society.  Society,  we  assume,  she 
describes  as  it  is  known  to  her.  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  she  could 
do  were  she  to  aim  at  being  true  to  nature.  But  then  we  prefer 
that  those  who  only  know  a  certain  kind  of  society  should  at  all 
events  have  the  decency  to  hold  their  tongues. 

The  chatter  of  the  world  [she  writes]  has  almost  always  an  element  of 
the  amusing  in  it,  because  it  ruins  so  many  characters,  and  gossips  and 
chuckles  so  merrily  and  so  lightly  over  infamy,  incest,  or  anything  else 
that  it  thinks  only  fun,  and  deals  with  such  impudent  personalities. 

In  another  passage  the  author  writes: — 

Those  who  are  little  children  now  will  have  little  left  to  learn  when 
they  reach  womanhood.  The  little  children  that  are  about  us  at  afternoon 
tea  and  at  lawn  tennis,  that  are  petted  by  house-parties  and  romped  with 


at  pigeon-shooting,  will  have  little  left  to  discover.  They  are  miniature 
women  already  ;  they  know  the  meaning  of  many  a  dubious  phrase  ;  they 
know  the  relative  value  of  social  positions  ;  they  kuow  much  of  the  science 
of  flirtation  which  society  has  substituted  for  passion;  they  understand 
very  thoroughly  the  shades  of  intimacy,  the  suggestions  of  a  smile,  the  de- 
grees of  hot  and  cold,  that  may  be  marked  by  a  bow  or  emphasized  with  a 
good-day.  All  the  subtle  science  of  society  is  learned  by  them  instinctively 
and  unconsciously,  as  they  learn  French  and  German  from  their  maids. 
When  they  are  women  they  will  at  least  never  have  Eve's  excuse  for  sin  ; 
they  will  know  everything  that  any  tempter  could  tell  them. 

When  the  author  thus  utters  her  shameless  slanders  against  the 
little  children  who  all  around  us  are  growing  up  to  womanhood  ; 
when  she  says  that  the  chatter  of  the  world,  has  in  it  an 
element  of  the  amusing  because  it  ruins  characters  and  chuckles 
merrily  over  infamy  and  incest,  we  turn  round  upon  her, 
and  ask  her  what  is  the  world  in  which  she  lives,  and  to 
what  class  of  infamy  belong  the  mothers  that  she  knows  whose 
little  daughters  are  being  reared  in  a  steady  course  of  vice  ? 
We  are  reminded  how,  when  Johnson  was  once  told  that  a  miser- 
able wretch  who  had  fled  the  country  had  long  been  a  suspected 
man,  he  answered,  "  By  those  who  look  close  to  the  ground  dirt 
will  be  seen.  I  hope  1  see  things  from  a  greater  distance."  It  is 
indeed  astonishing  that  any  women  could  be  found,  except  the 
most  abandoned,  to  read  this  gross  libeller  of  her  sex.  What  in- 
dignation ought  to  be  raised  in  any  woman  of  common  decency,  or 
any  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  own  mother,  on  reading  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  : — "  She  had  a  gown  cut  en  cceur,  which 
was  as  indecent  as  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire."  Not  the 
heart  of  some  one  of  the  infamous  women  who  crowd  these  pages, 
but  the  heart  of  woman — woman  whom  it  has  been  the  aim  of  a 
long  line  of  writers  to  surround  and  defend  with  thoughts  of 
chivalry  and  purity,  and  whom  now  a  base  herd  of  female  novelists 
are  trying  to  drag  down  to  the  level  of  their  own  coarse  imagina-r 
tions.  The  whole  plot  of  this  story  is  an  abomination  in  itself.  Wre 
might  indeed  despair  of  society  were  we  to  believe  that  a  woman's 
tale  of  incest  would  not  be  treated  with  the  contempt  and  disgust  that 
it  deserves.  It  is  she,  and  not  the  world,  who  chuckles  so  merrily 
and  so  lightly  over  this  horrible  subject.  It  is  she  who  spreads  it 
out  and  dwells  upon  it  in  three  long  volumes.  It  is  she  who  adds 
to  it  the  utmost  aggravation.  And  then  she  attacks  "  the 
woman  of  modern  society,"  who  is,  she  says,  "  too  often  at  once 
the  feeblest  and  the  foulest  outcome  of  a  false  civilization."  She 
attacks  the  world,  "  which  always  greets  with  a  damnable  smile 
the  approach  of  a  foul  idea."  She  is  shocked  at  "  the  inane  cruel 
chirping  laughter  of  society  when  it  smells  a  sin."  She  writes 
that  "  society  chirped  and  babbled  merrily  of  all  the  filth  that 
satirists  scarce  dare  do  more  than  hint  at  lest  they  fall  under  the 
law."  What  right  has  she  to  take  the  shameless  profligates  of  one 
small  class  and  to  call  them  the  world  and  society  ?  There  may 
be  a  society  which  babbles  merrily  of  filth,  there  may  be  a  world 
which  chuckles  over  infamy  and  incest.  But  we  will  not  allow  either 
those  who  live  in  this  shameless  society  and  form  part  of  this 
infamous  world,  or  those  who  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  it,  to 
put  forward  the  impudent  claim  that  they  are  society  and  they 
are  the  world.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  misfortune  had 
the  author  of  this  story  been  really  a  clever  writer.  She  is  very 
pretentious  ;  but  he  must  be  a  poor  blockhead  indeed  who  cannot 
discover  that  she  is  very  silly.  She  greatly  affects  knowledge. 
She  has  the  names  of  a  certain  number  of  classical  authors  on 
her  tongue.  She  writes  of  the  vice  which  "  it  is  the  fashion  to 
pretend  to  believe  shut  up  between  the  pages  of  Suetonius  and 
Livy."  She  can  excite  the  admiration  of  her  readers  by  speaking 
familiarly  of  "{the  divine  caduceus  "  and  "the  thronged  auditorium." 
She  makes  a  waiting-maid  sit  down  by  the  seashore  on  a  nice 
smooth  stone,  which  the  next  moment  is  called  "  a  madreporic 
throne."  She  represents  a  great  duchess  when  going  out  .shooting 
as  carrying  "  her  own  chokebore  by  Purdy."  She  calls  sea-shingle 
"  the  disordered  detritus  of  the  beach."  She  says  that  a  great 
singer  was  famous  "  from  Neva  to  Tagus,  from  Danube  to  Seine." 
She  makes  the  hero  pick  the  rare  Wolfinia  Carinthiana.  She 
describes  moths  as  "  burning  themselves  in  feverish  frailty."  She 
brings  in  French  with  wonderful  facility.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
might  object  to  an  excess  of  accentuation  in  such  a  phrase  as  the 
folfowing — «  qui  done  a  (sic)  voulu  me  mystifier  ?  "  Her  studies", 
it  will  be  sean,  have  been  extensive,  if  not  accurate.  They  have 
not,  however,  kept  her  from  writing  rant,  and  from  filling  her 
books  with  folly.  Rant,  however,  might  be  forgiven,  and  folly 
might  be  laughed  at.  But  there  is  much  in  this  ignorant,  dull,  and 
disgusting  story  which  no  person  whose  mind  is  not  utterly  corrupt 
can° either  forgive  or  make  a  subject  of  laughter. 


RECENT  SCIENCE  PRIMERS.* 

ALTHOUGH  no  royal  road  to  knowledge  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  has  beeu  done 
to  shorten  and  make  smooth  the  path  by  which  the  tiro 
has  to  make  his  way  to  the  temple  of  science  or  to  the  stores  of 

*  Primer  of  the  Industrial  Geoqraphy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  &c.  Loudon:  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Allen.    1880.  4irf  ■ 

Physical  Geography.  By  Edward  W.  Lewis,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  Moflatt 
&  Paige.    1880.  ,    _  a 

Easy  Lessons  in  Heat.  By  C.  A.  Martineau.  Illustrated.  London: 
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learning  heaped  up  by  the  literary  industry  of  the  past.  Not 
only  have  conspicuous  strides  been  effected  in  the  method  of 
teaching,  but  still  more  striking  improvements,  it  may  be  thought, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  elementary  works  or  manuals  which  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Instead  of  its  being  taken  for 
granted  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  the  first  stages  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  indite  handbooks  for 
use  in  the  nursery  or  the  preparatory  school,  it  has  come  to  be 
realized  that  to  lay  aright  the  foundations  of  knowledge  is 
amongst  the  tasks  which  tax  the  highest  capacity,  and  give  fitting 
scopelbr  ths  energy  and  skill  of  those  best  qualified  in  each  de- 
partment. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  educational  progress  that  we 
see  acknowledged  masters  in  many  a  special  branch  of  science,  or 
in  the  supreme  science  of  teaching  itself,  coming  forward  with 
handbooks  or  primers  in  which  the  elementary  principles  of  each 
department  of  study  are  laid  down  with  the  clearness  of 
consummate  knowledge,  and  with  an  authority  which  precludes  the 
fear  of  the  pupil's  having  later  on  to  retrace  his  steps.  We  have 
had  a  pleasant  task  in  noticing  from  time  to  time  more  than  one 
series  of  publications  of  this  kind,  in  which  names  of  the  highest 
standing  in  physics,  in  history,  or  in  classical  and  general  letters, 
have  stood  as  vouchers  for  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  com- 
pressed into  the  minimum  of  space,  and  conveyed  in  terms  suited 
to  the  beginner.  The  supply  of  manuals  of  this  class  continues, 
and  we  find  before  us  a  batch  of  those  most  recently  issued, 
which  seem  well  fitted  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  parents  and 
elementary  teachers  in  meeting  the  intellectual  needs  of  their 
youthful  charges. 

Some,  indeed,  of  this  series  are  suited  for  a  more  mature  class  of 
students,  and  open  up  fields  of  inquiry  or  information  which  have 
hardly,  if  at  all,  been  hitherto  included  in  the  curriculum  of  edu- 
cation. A  strong  feeling  having  grown  up  of  late  in  favour  of 
embodying  in  our  scheme  of  education  some  acquaintance 
with  the  industrial  condition  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world — a  kind  of  knowledge  manifestly  of  very  great  importance  in 
these  days  of  technical  activity — the  plan  has  been  conceived  of 
a  series  of  text-books,  or  primers,  setting  forth  in  the  simplest 
language  the  resources  and  industries  of  each  country,  together 
with  the  physical  and  geographical  causes  or  conditions  which  have 
led  to  their  existence.  The  introductory  volume  of  this  series  now 
before  us  is  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan's  Primer  of  the  Industrial  Geo- 
graphy of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  here  find  compressed 
within  "little  more  than  a  hundred  pages  a  fairly  ample  and 
methodical  summary  of  the  causes  to  which  our  island  group, 
small  as  it  is  amongst  the  states  or  empires  of  the  earth,  owes  its 
high  position  of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  mainly  due,  the  writer 
shows,  to  its  geographical  position  and  to  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  industries  which  are  carried  on  within  so  small  a 
space.  With  her  silver  streak  of  sea  as  a  shield  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  a  channel  for  her  world-wide  commerce,  she  has  be- 
neath her  soil  mineral  treasures  of  vast  extent  and  priceless 
value.  Beginning  with  coal  and  iron,  Mr.  Bevan  gives  a 
list  of  the  coal-fields  or  basins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
eighteen  in  number,  summarizing  the  total  output  of  the  year  as 
about  1 50,000,000  tons,  giving  employment  to  some  half  million 
of  colliers  and  miners.  With  all  regard  to  economy  of  space,  he 
might  have  found  room  for  more  definite  figures,  distinguishing 
the  yield  of  each  separate  basin.  The  wantofsuch  tables  is,  indeed, 
the  one  fault  we  have  to  find  with  his  work  throughout.  The 
sketch  of  the  iron  industry,  its  rise,  diffusion,  and  recent  memor- 
able fluctuations,  is  very  clear  and  full ;  the  different  ores  are  dis- 
tinguished, with  the  processes  applicable  to  each ;  and  due 
notice  i3  taken  of  the  vast  development  of  the  steel  manu- 
facture, which  bids  fair  to  make  iron  ere  long  a,  thing  of 
the  past.  Copper,  brass,  tin,  and  lead  fill  another  chapter, 
followed  by  hardware  trades,  building,  glass,  and  pottery. 
The  textile  trades  are  dealt  with  under  the  several  heads 
of  (1)  cotton  and  wool ;  (2)  flax,  jute,  silk,  and  lace.  Agriculture 
has  justice  done  to  it  in  a  single  chapter,  in  which  local  causes, 
such  as  geological  formation,  varieties  of  soil,  and  water  supply  are 
shown  to  determine  the  diversities  of  cultivation  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  produce.  Food  and  drink  supply  items  for 
a  short  but  diversified  chapter.  Railways  and  shipping  ports 
bring  together  ample  details  of  the  latest  and  most  widely  developed 
of  our  industries,  the  tonnage  of  shipping,  British  and  foreign, 
being  made  to  tell  anew  its  marvellous  tale  of  modern  progress,  the 
figures  having  well  nigh  doubled  themselves  within  the  last  fourteen 
years.  The  useful  little  manual  closes  with  a  "  Lesson  Table  of  In- 
dustries," giving  for  each  county  and  each  principal  town  or 
district  the  special  industry  or  culture  for  which  it  is 
notable.  The  series,  which  we  understand  is  to  extend  to  fifteen 
volumes,  is  likely,  if  carried  on  throughout  on  the  same  plan,  to 
be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  aid  to  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
branches  of  education. 

Under  the  title  of  Physical  Geography  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Lewis  has  put  together  an  instructive  series  of  facts  and  theories 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  questions  set  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations.  Without  degenerating  into  the  mere 
cram  which  we  so  often  find  in  compilations  of  this  kind,  this 
short  compendium  enables  the  pupil  to  grasp  rapidly  the 
leading  principles  which  may  be  said  to  underlie  and  regu- 
late all  we  know  of  the  existing  state  of  land,  sea,  and 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  agencies  which  have 
brought  about  and  continue  to  modify  the  condition  of  the 
earth  s  crust.  Why  the  author  should  have  fixed  almost  exclusively 
upon  South  America  in  illustration  of  the  laws  which  result 


in  the  formation  of  a  continent,  determining  its  physical  features, 
the  set  and  volume  of  its  rivers,  and  other  peculiarities  of  its 
climate,  we  fail  to  perceive,  unless  it  be  that  the  New  World  may 
be  held  to  represent  in  its  comparative  novelty  features  of  greater 
attraction  to  the  student.  The  Nile  basin  and  the  Himalaya 
range  are  taken  as  typical  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  river 
erosion  on  the  one  hand,  aud  the  laws  of  mountain  elevation  and 
glacial  action  on  the  other.  From  these  special  instances  Mr. 
Lewis  passes  on  to  a  more  general  survey  of  fluviatile  and  marine 
denudation,  the  growth  of  coral  reefs,  the  courses  of  volcanic 
action  and  the  distribution  of  eruptive  centres,  the  laws  and  effects- 
of  tidal  action  and  of  oceanic  currents,  with  the  vertical  and  lateral 
circulation  of  water,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic,  as  affecting  the 
climate  of  Europe  through  the  medium  of  the  equatorial  current,, 
or  so-called  Gulf  Stream.  The  action  of  periodical  or  regular 
winds  is  explained,  in  contrast  with  that  of  cyclones  or  occasional 
atmospheric  disturbances,  of  which  the  main  phenomena  and  laws 
are  summarily  laid  down  in  their  bearing  upon  practical  navigation. 
What  has  been  done  of  late  towards  securing  solid  ground  for  a 
science  of  weather  is  made  as  clear  as  may  well  be  within  limits 
so  narrow.  The  local  circumstances  influencing  climate,  such  as 
altitude,  proximity  to  the  sea,  ocean  currents,  the  slope  of  a 
country,  its  soil,  mountain  chains,  prevailing  wind,  and  vegetation,, 
are  shown  to  modify  the  general  laws  of  solar  evaporation,  conden- 
sation, circulation,  and  consequent  pressure.  The  use  of  isother- 
mal and  isobaric  lines  in  making  the  results  clear  to  the  eye  upon 
a  weather  chart  is  explained.  In  giving  in  to  the  popular  theory 
of  the  connexion  of  rainfall  with  sun-spots,  which  he  supports  by 
tables  of  maximum  rain  at  eleven  years'  interval,  our  author,  as- 
usual,  fails  to  note  whether  these  figures  have  been  deduced  from 
observations  all  round  the  globe  (which,  in  fact,  there  are  as  yet  no 
means  of  determining),  or  merely  from  those  of  a  few  stations  like 
Madras  and  the  British  Isles,  which  fall  in  with  the  hypothesis. 
Had  he  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  critical  discussion  of  the 
available  meteorological  records  in  Mr.  G.  M.  Whipple's  paper- 
lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society  (January  15),  he  would  doubt- 
less have  given  less  definite  place  to  the  eleven  years'  cycle  as  an 
element  in  the  determination  of  such  climatic  influences. 

In  Easy  Lessons  in  Heat,  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  excellent 
series  of  scientific  text-books,  Miss  C.  A.  Martineau  introduces  the 
beginner  to  the  simple  and  fundamental  problems  which  lie  at  the 
threshold  of  one  of'  the  most  progressive  and  inexhaustible  of 
physical  inquiries.  The  class  of  readers  she  has  in  view  are  those 
who,  without  having  the  wish  or  the  opportunity  to  study  larger 
books,  are  properly  curious  about  what  goes  on  around  them  every 
day,  who  would  fain  know  the  how  and  the  why  of  such  familiar 
matters  as  the  boiling  and  freezing  of  water,  the  draught  which, 
goes  up  a  chimney  when  a  fire  is  lighted,  the  lighting  of  that  fire, 
whence  the  heat  comes  from  which  fights  it,  how  it  is  kept 
up,  and  so  on.  From  the  simple  fact  that  heat  makes  most  things 
expand,  she  proceeds  to  give  elementary  notions  of  the  vibratory 
motion  of  particles,  comparing  a  heated  body  to  a  crowd  of 
people  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  spreading  further  and  still  further 
apart.  How  heat  spreads,  first  in  solids  and  next  in  liquids 
and  gases,  is  illustrated  by  simple  experiments,  and  the 
measure  of  temperature  is  explained.  What  is  meant  by  specific? 
beat  is  made  clear,  as  is  the  effect  of  heat  in  changing 
solids  into  liquids  aud  liquids  into  gases.  The  anomaly  of  water 
expanding  after  a  certain  point  with  cold  brings  in  an  excellent 
chapter  upon  freezing  and  crystallization  of  water,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  latent  heat,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  snowflakes  and- 
flowers  of  ice,  borrowed  from  Professor  Tyndall.  From  artificial 
experiments  the  learner  is  led  on  to  the  infinitely  grander  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  geysers  and  hot  springs,  in  rain  and  vapour. 
Wave  action  and  radiation  are  explained,  together  with  the  forma- 
tion of  dew.  How  heat  does  work,  and  what  becomes  of  the  heat 
spent  in  doing  it,  brings  us  to  the  final  lesson  that  no  fact  in 
nature  is  isolated,  but  that  seemingly  small  and  disconnected 
truths  widen  out  and  link  themselves  together  until  they  become 
coextensive  with  the  whole  fabric  of  nature,  bearing  witness  to 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  universe  itself.  Each  chapter- 
of  this  useful  little  manual  has  prefixed  to  it  a  list  of  the  simple 
apparatus  needed  to  exemplify  or  illustrate  the  lesson  comprised  in 
it.  It  will  greatly  encourage  the  tiro  in  this  branch  of  physics  to 
see  how  near  at  hand  are  all  the  experimental  aids  required  for  the 
proof  or  the  verification  of  each  step  that  his  teacher  bids  him  take. 

The  wide  demand  for  the  National  Society's  Manuals  on  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  has  prompted  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
works  on  more  advanced  subjects,  suited  to  the  needs,  not  only  of 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  students  under  training,  for 
whom  they  were  primarily  intended,  but  also  to-those  engaged  in 
schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  preparation  of  them  has  been- 
entrusted  to  writers  of  distinction  in  their  various  departments,  who 
have  had  large  experience  as  teachers  and  examiners.  What  is  dis- 
tinctively aimed  at  is  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  the  method 
of  imparting  knowledge  and  disciplining  the  faculties  for  the  dis- 
covery or  recognition  of  truth,  as  well  as  forming  practical  habits 
in  dealing  with  the  economy  of  life.  One  of  the  numbers  of  this 
series  now  before  us  treats  of  the  teaching  of  mechanics,  starting 
from  the  elementary  conceptions  of  matter,  its  physical  states  and 
properties,  and  the  measures  of  extent,  time,  and  velocity.  -  Next 
comes  energy,  or  the  power  to  do  work,  as  exhibited  by 
matter  in  motion  and  by  heat ;  what  is  meant  by  the  con- 
servation and  transference  of  energy  being  exceedingly  well  set 
forth.  The  laws  of  friction  lead  to  the  study  of  the  simple 
mechanical  powers.     The  principle  of  liquid  pressure  is  briefly 
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discussed  in  theory  and  practice ;  as  is  next  the  flow  of  liquids  and 
solids,  and  the  parallelogram  of  velocities  applied  both  to  the  path 
of  a  projectile  and  the  resultant  of  multiple  forces.  A  great  deal 
of  sound  philosophy  is  here  compressed  into  little  more  than  fifty 
pages.  Two  other  members  of  the  same  series  deal  with  domestic 
economy ;  the  first  (No.  7)  relating  to  dress,  dwelling,  spending, 
saving;  the  second  (No.  8)  to  food,  its  composition,  functions,  and 
preparation.  The  practice  of  housekeeping  in  its  widest  sense, 
which  is  the  result  here  ultimately  aimed  at,  is  more  than  books 
can  pretend  to  impart.  But  rules  and  maxim's  for  the  use  of  persons 
engaged  in  practical  teaching  may  be  with  good  e.'lect  embodied 
in  print,  as  the  sensible  little  handbooks  before  us  sufficiently 
prove.  Though  bearing  no  author's  name,  they  are  manifestly  the 
work  of  writers  who  have  added  practical  experience  to  theoretical 
study.  With  these  in  hand  the  young  or  unpractised  teacher  may 
face  a  class  without  the  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  launching,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  wide  and  unknown  sea  without  chart  or  compass. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY.* 

C CAPTAIN  RAIKES  has  condensed  the  matter  of  fourteen 
J  thousand  pages  of  Minutes.  He  has  examined  many  hun- 
dreds of  manuscript  volumes  in  which  are  recorded  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  of  Aldermen,  Common  Couucil,  and  Lieutenancy. 
He  has  spared  no  labour,  and  the  publishers  have  spared  no  illus- 
trations. The  result  is  a  history  of*  which  the  second  and  last 
volume  has  now  appeared,  and  of  which  the  London  Artillerymen 
may  well  be  proud.  The  work  is  bulky ;  but  they  should  be  bound 
to  carry  it  in  their  saddle-bags  and  knapsacks  on  their  periodical 
marches  to  meet,  as  is  their  privilege,  Royal  personages  at  what 
was  once  Temple  Bar,  and  to  escort  Lord  Mayors  to  West- 
minster Hall.  The  whole  makes  a  grand  chronicle  of  achieve- 
ments in  purely  civic  fields.  During  their  occasional  banquets, 
for  which  their  chronicler  is  careful  to  inform  the  public  they  pay 
eut  of  their  own  private  purses,  one  warrior  might  be  detailed  to 
mount  the  rostrum,  and  read  how  the  London  Artillerymen  of 
uld  confronted  "No  Popery"  rioters,  "Corresponding  Society" 
men,  and  Chartists,  or  more  dangerous  foes  in  the  shape  of 
tyrannical  aldermen,  and  envious  Volunteers.  But  then  the  work 
should  have  been  printed  for  private  circulation  only.  Its  interest 
is  too  esoteric  for  the  profane  understanding  of  outsiders.  No 
honorary  members  are  ever  admitted  into  the  Company.  We  can 
feel,  as  we  study  these  thousand  pages,  that  had  we  the  happiness 
to  see  the  venerable  legion  from  the  inner  side  we  might  possibly 
be  as  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  as  is  its  Musketry  Instructor. 
Gazing  and  carping  from  without  the  sacred  walls  of  its  prac- 
tising-ground  we  sincerely  grieve  to  be  unable  in  our  account  of 
this  second  volume  to  recant  our  verdict  on  the  first.  Everything 
possible  has  been  done  by  historian,  and  printer,  and  heliotypist  to 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  public  gratitude  to  the  most  ancient  of 
military  corps.  Yet  the  impression  upon  the  outer  world  must, 
we  fear,  be  that  from  the  whole  circle  of  human  institutions 
scarcely  one  could  have  been  more  easily  spared  than  the  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company  of  London.  • 

But  happily  there  are  tastes  of  all  kinds.  There  may  even  bo 
minds  which  will  be  fascinated  by  the  annals  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company's  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  acknowledged 
existence.  For  the  benefit  of  any  such  possible  persons  we  pro- 
pose to  note  the  chief  landmarks  of  the  long  and  authentic  history 
embraced  in  this  concluding  portion  of  Captain  Raikes's  work. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  dispute  between  the  Company  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect,  Sir  Matthew  Blackistone.  The  Company  had 
refused  to  attend  Sir  William  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  unless  he  paid 
them  the  customary  fee  of  50/.  He  offered  30/.,  with  an  offer  to 
eke  the  money  out  by  tickets  for  the  Guildhall  Banquet  and  wine. 
But  the  Company  refused  to  eat  and  drink  it  out  in  that  way.  Event- 
ually it  lostall,  for  King  George  II.  died,  and  the  Mayor  was  sworn 
privately  at  Westminster.  In  ordinary  circumstances  there  would 
have  been  compensation.  There  was  no  50/.  or  Guildhall  dinner. 
But  there  ought  to  have  been  an  Address  to  the  new  king,  and  a 
glorious  display  of  "  weepers,  queue  wigs,  and  black  swords."  All 
was  arranged,  down  to  the  wording  of  the  Address  to  "  You, 
Great  Sir,"  King  George  the  Third.  The  President  of  the  Com- 
pany himself  marred  that  plan  by  taking  offence  about  some 
formality.  To  the  horror  of  the  Company  and  all  loyal  English- 
men it  seemed  doubtful  when  and  how  the  young  Sovereign  was 
to  be  assured  of  the  devotion  of  the  citizen  guardians  of  his  throne. 
A  royal  marriage,  however,  speedily  followed  a  royal  accession. 
That  was  an  auspicious  occasion  for  felicitations,  accompanied  by 
a  request  to  His  Majesty, "  Dread  Sir,"  to  nominate  in  place  of 
the  late  king  a  Captain-General  over  "  US,"  in  large  capital 
letters,  "  who  may  be  a  witness  that  we  shall  never  fail  to 
discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us."  It  is  added,  with  the 
emphasis  befitting  the  martial  contemporaries  of  Captain  John 
Gilpin,  "  even  to  the  Bisque  of  our  lives."  The  most  impor- 
tant event  in  the  annals  is  that "  at  a  Court  held  on  the  24th  of 
November  the  title  of  Beadle  was  changed  to  that  of  Messenger." 
We  think  that  rather  a  pity.  Since  1760  the  Company  had  been 
without  a  Captain-General.  In  1766  the  King  nominated  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    In  honour  of  His  Royal  Highness's  birthday,  a 
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ham  and  two  fillets  of  veal  were  ordered  to  be  provided,  "  to  be 
eat  cold  in  the  evening,  and  two  currant  tarts  four  shillings  each." 

The  year  1767  is  memorable  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  between 
two  warlike  bodies.  Lord  Mayors,  jealous,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
independent  bearing  of  the  Artillery  Company,  had  sought  to  sow 
enmity  between  it  and  another  redoubtable  corps,  "the  Ancient 
Body  of  Cripplegate  Grenadiers,"  whose  history  is  yet  to  be 
written.  "  A  body  of  men  who  call  themselves  Cripplegate 
Grenadiers,"  as  the  Artillery  Company  was  wont  contumeliously 
to  describe  them,  had  more  than  once  been  asked  to  attend  Lord 
Mayors  at  Westminster  in  place  of  the  Artillery  Company.  We 
regret  to  say  they  succumbed  to  such  a  temptation  even  a  few  years 
after  1767.  In  the  latter  year,  at  any  rate,  they  were  better  ad- 
vised. The  Grenadiers  "  determined  to  end  such  animosities,"  re- 
membering that  they  "  for  many  years  bore  the  peake  of  threatens 
(sic)  from  "  the  Artillery  Company  "  from  an  old  grudge  of  this  sort 
nineteen  years  ago."  The  Artillery  Company  reciprocated  the 
generosity,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  1767  had  to  invite,  and 
probably  fee,  them  both.  It  may  be  that  the  necessity  contributed  to 
sour  the  relations  between  the  Mansion  House  and  Bunhill  Fields. 
Among  the  entries  for  the  following  June  we  read  with  dismay 
that  "  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
the  Armourer."  The  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy  avenged  their 
chief  by  suspending  their  annual  payment  of  150/.  to  the  Company. 
But  the  Armourer  was  dismissed  and  the  pension  renewed. 
Among  the  Company's  officials  elected  in  1770  were  two  con- 
spicuous politicians.  One  was  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  the  other 
was  Alderman  John  Wilkes,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the  "  Generals." 
It  may  have  been  due  to  the  energy  of  General  John  Wilkes 
that  the  Adjutant  discovered  shortly  afterwards  the  re- 
markable fact  that  "  the  exercises  practised  by  the  Company 
were  quite  different  to  those  used  by  every  corps  in  the 
kingdom."  Thereupon  a  drill-serjeant  was  appointed.  Lord 
Mayor  Beckford  was  succeeded  in  177 1  at  the  Mansion 
House  by  an  equal  friend  of  liberty,  Lord  Mayor  Brass  Crosby. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  their  conduct  in  the  consti- 
tutional question  of  the  imprisoned  printers.  The  Corporation 
sympathized  with  its  head,  and  so  did  the  Artillery  Comptviy. 
When  the  prorogation  opened  the  Tower  doors,  the  Company 
"  attended  in  uniform,  with  twenty-one  field-pieces,  which  were 
fired  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver  arrived  at 
the  gate."  In  May  1773  "twelve  dozen  Queen's  Ware  plates,  at 
three  shillings  a  dozen,  were  ordered  to  be  purchased " ;  and  in 
July,  four  dozen  hat  pins,  with  other  warlike  ammunition.  Pass- 
ing to  1775,  we  find  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Company's  lease  of  its  ground,  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
volved and  not  very  creditable  negotiations  between  the  City  Cor- 
poration and  the  Prebendary  of  Finsbury  about  a  fresh  lease  to  the 
former  of  the  prebendal  lands.  By  the  amiable  disposition  of  the 
Corporation,  of  the  Company's  Court  of  Assistants,  and  of  the 
actual  Prebendary  of  Finsbury,  Dr.  Christopher  Wilson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  aided  by  the  Parliamentary  interest  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  Dr.  Wilson's  patron,  and  of  the  Corporation,  the 
various  financial  and  legal  difficulties  were  at  length  surmounted. 
The  only  party  robbed  was  the  Church.  But  in  those  days  no  one 
pitied  the  Church.  At  least  the  public,  which  owes  in  part  to  the 
arrangement  Finsbury  Park,  lost  les3  by  the  intrigue  than  by  the 
analogous  transaction  to  which  the  Southampton  branch  of  the 
Fitzroy  family  owes  its  estates  in  St.  Pancras.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Company's  Committee  "  paid  a  Benevolence  of  ten  guineas 
to  the  Poor-Box,  it  being  customary  to  make  a  present  on  such  an 
occasion,"  even  charity  was  satisfied. 

Secured  in  the  possession  of  its  ground  for  a  new  term,  the  Com- 
pany became  more  martial  in  demeanour  than  ever.  For  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  in  1777  an  order  is  recorded  that  the  officers  are  to 
watch  over  their  men's  conduct  on  that  night,  "as  a  considerable 
share  of  the  future  fame  of  this  Company  depends  on  the  spirited 
execution  of  the  guard  at  Guildhall."  The  next  year,  obviously 
ex  abundanti  cauteld  only,  it  is  decreed  that  "  any  member 
convicted  of  being  disguised  in  liquor  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball, 
being  in  regimentals,  shall  be  fined  half  a  guinea."  The  next 
month  it  was  resolved  at  a  Court  to  beat  up  for  new  members,  in 
view  of  "  the  general  preparations  for  war  then  being  made 
throughout  Europe,"  and  also  of  the  evidence  afforded  bv  "  the 
Charter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Patents  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  that  the  Company  was  in  those  times  deemed  useful  for  the 
maintenance,  defence,  and  safety  of  the  Realm."  Such  a  spirit  is 
sure  of  a  worthy  sphere  sooner  or  later.  The  Company  had  to 
wait  for  its  opportunity  a  short  two  years.  Wednesday,  the  7th 
of  July,  1780,  was,  says  Walpole,  "  the  fatal  day  "  for  London.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  London  Artillery  Company.  Lord  George 
Gordon's  admirers  took  possession  of  the  metropolis  on  that  day, 
and  the  Artillery  Company,  if  not  actually  under  fire,  was  behind 
it.  The  mob  sacked  a  house  in  Broad  Street ;  and  a  contemporary 
engraving  depicts  the  Company  firing  on  the  rioters.  The  Company's 
Major  is  seen  in  the  print,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  present 
volume,  giving  the  word.  His  superior  rank  is  denoted  by 
a  majestic  width  of  person  at  least  double  that  of  any  of  his  men. 
On  no  subsequent  occasion  did  matters  come  to  this  extreme  of 
direct  collision  with  an  enemy  •  but  the  Company  was  often  called 
out  in  the  years  of  high  political  strife  which  followed,  to  guard 
the  tranquillity  of  London  streets.  An  element  of  prudence  was 
I  mixed  with  their  bravery.  They  decided  at  this  period  not  to 
[  print  in  their  lists  their  residences,  as  "  in  times  of  tumult  tha 
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marched  in."  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  However,  though  the 
City  Militia  had  got  the  better  of  the  Company,  fortunately  for  its 
self-respect  City  Volunteers  sprang  up  at  different  times,  and  tried  to 
emulate  the  victory  of  the  Militia.  Sturdily  did  the  Company  hold  its 
ground.  Volunteers,  whether  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  or  in  that  of 
Queen  Victoria,  could  never  violate  that  holy  herbage  of  the  Artil- 
lery Ground.  Bank  of  England  Volunteers,  Royal  East  India 
Volunteers,  and  City  Police,  looked  with  ineffectual  longing 
through  the  wrought-iron  gates  into  a  drill  ground  smoky  but 
unmatched  in  the  metropolis.  Their  prayers  were  regularly  de- 
clined with  regrets.  No  such  politeness  softened  the  Com- 
pany's rejection  of  a  letter  in  1873  from  the  officers  of  the  City 
Volunteer  regiments,  in  which  the  Court  of  Assistants  was  re- 
quested to  admit  the  Volunteers  to  drill  in  its  ground,  as  being 
"  the  successors  of  the  London  Trained  Bands."  The  Court  would 
not  consent  even  to  "  receive  the  letter,"  in  consequence  of  "  the 
most  offensive  and  unwarrantable  terms  in  which  it  was  written." 
The  offensiveness  was  in  the  Volunteers'  claim  to  be  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Trained  Bands.  The  Volunteers  would  have  with- 
drawn that  allegation.  But  the  Company  refused  to  be  appeased. 
They  declared  that  the  terms  of  their  lease  did  not  even  allow 
them  to  suffer  the  Volunteers  to  drill  in  their  ground  for  a  few 
hours  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Company's  success  on  this  occasion  in  playing  the  dog  in 
the  manger  made  amends  for  its  defeat  seventy-three  years  before. 
In  the  interval,  however,  it  sustained  two  very  considerable  re- 
verses, and  from  its  own  Captains-General.  The  year  1 840  saw 
"  the  commencement  of  the  first  great  struggle  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  of  the  Company."  King  George  IV., 
who  had  been  Captain-General  when  Prince  of  Wales,  retained 
the  command  when  King.  The  frequent  changes  in  uniform 
which  Captain  Raikes  records  during  that  period  are  apparently 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fine  taste  in  tailoring  of  the  "  first  gentle* 
man."  The  Duke  of  Sussex  had  been  Colonel  under  him,  and  on 
his  death  was  appointed  by  the  Queen  Captain-General.  Three 
years  later  some  members  of  the  Company  met  together  and  passed 
resolutions  for  various  military  changes.  The  Captain-General  de- 
clared this  to  be  subversive  of  all  military  discipline,  there  being 
a  proper  military  committee  for  such  matters.  The  Court  of 
Assistants  received  the  remonstrance  not  very  amiably,  insisting 
that,  being  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  serving  at  their 
own  cost,  they  were  not  bound  by  strict  military  etiquette.  The 
Captain-General  laid  the  matter  before  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
was  Home  Secretary.  Sir  James  Graham  intimated  that,  unless 
the  Company  showed  abetter  disciplined  temper, "  he  must  advise  the 
breaking  up  of  a  corps  where  such  improper  notions  and  feelings 
were  entertained."  The  Company,  mingling  discretion  with  ita 
valour,  submitted ;  and  the  Crown  took  into  its  own  hands  the 
appointment  to  the  posts — previously  elective — of  the  field  officers 
and  adjutant.  That  was  rebuff  the  first.  On  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  Prince  Albert  was  nominated  Captain-General 
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places  of  abode  being  known  might  prove  inconvenient."  Still, 
in  times  before  the  new  police  force  was  enrolled,  they  probably 
had  their  uses.  In  1794  they  received  the  thanks_  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  intimidating  mobs  which  were  endeavouring  to  destroy 
public-houses  where  recruits  were  enlisted.  They  were  under 
arms  during  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  Home  Tooke.  In 
the  following  year  they  were  at  various  times  called  out  to  protect 
the  City  against  disturbances  supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
Corresponding  Society,  or  by  Bethnal  Green  weavers  out  of  work. 
During  elections,  moreover,  when  it  was  held  unconstitutional  to 
keep  the  Guards  at  the  Bank,  the  Company  took  their  place.  But 
one  of  their  grandest  displays  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
Chartist  assemblage  in  1848.  That  occasion  must  rank  in  their 
history  second  only  to  the  7th  of  July,  1780.  They  had  the  glory 
of  being  instructed  as  if  on  the  eve  of  real  battle.  Their  Colonel, 
"  in  a  short  spirit-stirring  speech  called  on  them  to  stand  by 
one  another  and  to  fire  low,  picking  off  the  ringleaders."  They 
could  even  boast  that  they  had  real  stones  thrown  at  them. 
It  was  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune,  that  they  never 
had  the  luck  to  be  under  fire  of  musketry.  One  of  their  corps, 
however,  a  Mr.  Richard  Pepys,  blew  off  his  own  hand  in 
firing  a  salute  to  the  President,  and  the  Company  never  forgot 
it.  Mr.  Richard  Pepys's  name  is  constantly  recurring  in  con- 
nexion with  favours  received.  The  Company  created  an  office  as  a 
pension  for  him,  interested  itself  to  obtain  a  City  post  for  him,  and 
finally  paid  him  off  with  a  gift  of  1 50^.,  when  he  sailed  to  some 
appointment  in  Sierra  Leone.  Of  less  splendid  experiences  than 
shooting  or  being  shot  at  there  is  a  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
latter  years  of  last  century.  There  were  field  days  with  the  Royal 
Independent  Blue  Volunteers  of  Marylebone  in  1783  ;  balloon  ex- 
periments on  the  Artillery  Ground  by  Michael  Biaggini  in  the 
same  year  and  by  Vincent  Lunardi,  "  Secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
Ambassador,"  in  1784,  when  the  royal  Captain-General  was  pre- 
sent; and  again  in  1785  addresses  to  the  King,  expressing  the 
loyal  Company's  "highest  gratification"  at  the  removal  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Lawrence  for  holding  "opinions  inimical  to  the  present 
Government  of  the  country."  Among  other  incidents  in  the 
dla  podrida  of  the  Company's  annals,  we  note  the  incorporation  in 
1784  of  the  present  Regent's  Park  Toxophilite  Society  as  a  flank 
division  of  Archers;  feuds  with  the  farmers  of  Finsbury  Fields  on  ac- 
count of  the  obstructions  they  raised  to  the  Company's  annual  march 
to  practise  for  itself  with  bows  and  arrows,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. ;  and  Orange  demonstrations  of 
the  Company,  which  was  till  1829  always  devoutly  Protestant, 
though  it  fired  on  Lord  George  Gordon's  friends.  There  are  even 
entries  of  such  really  military  events  as  inspections,  sometimes 
in  association  with  twelve  thousand  other  Metropolitan  Volunteers, 
when  the  Company  was  by  general  consent  ranked  as  first  battalion 
of  the  first  brigade,  under  the  eyes  of  the  King  himself,  sometimes 
alone,  when  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Macquarie  "  told  Mr. 
Alderman  Watson  that  they  were  an  astonishing  corps."  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  Macquarie  was  very  probably  right. 

Not  all  of  the  performances  we  have  thus  briefly  summarized 
were,  as  we  have  intimated,  of  a  strictly  military  character.  But 
the  Company  once  at  least  in  its  career  appeared  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  actual  blows  with  another  body  of' civic  warriors.  In  1 795 
the  sanctity  of  the  Company's  Artillery  Ground  was  threatened. 
A  new-fangled  soldiery,  called  the  City  Militia,  was  in  that 
year  reorganized,  and  pretended  to  represent  the  Ancient  City 
Trained  Bands.  The  Company's  leases  had  always  recognized  the 
right  of  the  City  Trained  Bands  to  the  use  of  the  Artillery  Ground 
for  drilling  and  exercising.  Accordingly,  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Lieutenancy  claimed  the  use  of  the  ground  and  armoury  daily. 
It  was  almost  adding  insult  to  injury  that  they  expressed  their 
magnanimous  readiness  to  leave  it  free  to  the  Company  itself  for 

Eart  of  two  days  in  each  week.  The  Court  of  Assistants  replied 
y  a  haughty  defiance  to  demands  which,  it  declared,  would  end 
in  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the  glorious  Artillery  Company.  For 
five  years  the  strife  raged,  the  City  authorities  being  opposed  to 
the  Company,  which  had  gradually,  like  other  City  Companies, 
been  emancipating  itself  from  identity  with  the  Mansion 
House  and  Guildhall.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1796,  it  seemed 
aa  if  the  crisis  had  arrived.  The  Company  had  about  doubled  its 
numbers  since  1783.  Then  it  counted  but  two  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  of  whom  only  from  sixty  to  eighty  were  privates  and  ten 
gunners,  the  rest  being  officers  of  various  ranks,  and  thirty-one 
bandsmen.  Still,  between  four  and  five  hundred  made  hardly  a 
force  to  match  the  City  Militia.  Yet  the  commanding  officers 
locked  their  gates,  posted  their  men  and  field-pieces  in  convenient 
positions,  and  prepared  for  victory  or  death.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  narrate  the  event  with  all  Captain  Raikes's  solemnity. 
We  can  only  state,  in  the  briefest  way,  that  the  London  Militia, 
with  bayonets  fixed  and  drums  beating,  marched  right  up  to  the 
gates,  and  then,  finding  them  inhospitably  shut,  took  it  so  much 
to  heart  that  they  marched  back  to  St.  George's  Fields.  The  Com- 
pany remained  in  possession  of  all  the  honours  of  victory.  Un- 
happily, courts  of  law  thought  the  new  London  Militia  corre- 
sponded to  the  old  London  Trained  Bands.  After  further  and  vain 
legal  resistance,  the  Company  resigned  itself  to  the  ignominy  of 
admitting  partners  in  its  parade  ground.  One  Black  Monday  in 
May  1800,  "all  the  gates  were  locked,  and  at  a  quarter  to  eleven 
the  West  Regiment  of  London  Militia  presented  themselves  at 
the  Gate  in  Bunhill  Row,  and,  on  declaring  who  they  were,  the 
Committee  ordered  the  Messenger  to  open  the  gates,  when  they 


Company  was  exultant  at  its  continued  connexion  with  the  Throne. 
But  it  found  that  the  new  Captain-General  took  a  serious  aspect  of 
his  duties.  In  1849  the  less  tractable  members  of  the  Company, 
puffed  up  probably  by  the  splendour  of  their  public  services 
during  the  Chartist  demonstration  of  the  preceding  year,  per- 
suaded the  Annual  General  Court  to  pass  a  Resolution  that  "  the 
Court  of  Assistants  should  have  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  all 
offences,  civil  and  military."  They  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
Court  of  Assistants,  and  made  the  Court  address  the  Queen  for  a 
restoration  of  the  old  privilege  of  electing  the  officers,  whether 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned.  It  appeared  nevertheless  that 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Company  was  on  the  side  of  mili- 
tary authority.  While  only  1 26  signed  an  address  to  the  Prince 
in  favour  of  the  Resolution  and  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  190 
signed  an  address  against  both.  In  vain  the  former  party  in- 
voked and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who 
represented  that  their  privileges  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  regular  armed  force  might  lead  to  the  loss  by  the  City  of  the 
presence  within  it  of  this  invaluable  body  of  defenders.  The 
Prince,  like  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  appealed  to  the  Home  Office.  Sir 
George  Grey  threatened,  like  Sir  James  Graham,  to  recommend  the 
dissolution  of  the  Company  should  it  insist  upon  bearing  arms 
without  submitting  to  ordinary  military  discipline. 

Thus  was  quenched  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Whig  bureaucracy 
the  last  spark  of  the  old  spirit  of  civic  independence  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  The  uniform  was  changed  ;  and  the  photographs  of  the 
gallant  fellows  in  their  new  and  prosaic  garb  present  a  dreary  con- 
trast to  the  old  pictures.  Even  the  gold  sash  which  the  superior 
officers  had  been  specially  authorized  by  King  George  IV.  to  wear 
at  Court  was  stripped  off  them.  The  reason  alleged  was  lest  they 
should  too  closely  resemble  Guardsmen,  as  if  that  had  not  been 
the  sash's  especial  value.  Unlike  the  old  days,  when  to  bear 
themselves  handsomely  and  not  be  prematurely  "  disguised  in 
liquor  "  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  about  all  which  was  expected 
of  Honourable  Artillerymen,  they  are  now  positively  "  required 
to  attend  regimental  drills  regularly."  In  its  new  career  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  Company  acquits  itself  becomingly,  and  is  re- 
marked for  efficiency  among  Volunteer  Corps.  Good  officers,  like 
Captain  Raikes,  both  record  its  achievements  and  secure  that  they 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  But  we  must  be  pardoned  by  the  his- 
toriographer for  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  that  all  is  so  spick  and 
span  and  respectable  and  military  among  the  martial  tenants  of 
the  dismal  old  Artillery  Ground    There  were  always  courageous 
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Volunteers  and  steady  Regulars  for  the  asking  in  England  ;  but 
there  was  only  one  London  Artillery  Company  with  its  long  roll 
of  trivial  deeds  and  queer  and  pompous  pretensions.  The  Honour- 
able Company,  though  its  name  remains,  is  numbered  to 
all  essential  purposes  with  the  dead ;  and  Captain  Raikes  has 
-written  its  epitaph  in  two  big  and  painstaking  volumes 


ALPHONSE  KARR'S  LOG-BOOK.* 

THE  period  of  1830  in  French  literature  seems  strangely  far 
off  to  students  and  critics  of  the  latest  generation,  who  can 
scarcely  realize  the  violence  with  which  the  great  conflict  between 
the  Classical  and  Romantic  schools  was  conducted.  Yet  the 
greatest  leader  of  the  Romanticists  still  lives,  and  so  do  some  of 
the  lesser  members  of  the  band,  one  of  whom,  M.  Alphonse  Karr, 
has  collected,  under  the  title  of  Le  Livre  de  Bord,  some 
reminiscences  which,  if  scattered  and  chaotic,  are  not  without 
attraction.  The  beginning  of  M.  Karr's  career  was  perhaps  more 
curious  than  pleasant.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  College 
Bourbon,  where  he  met  with  M.  Legouve,  with  Sainte-Beuve 
and  with  Gustave  Planche.  His  purse  was  slender  and  he  paid 
his  "  pension  "  by  giving  lessons  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
College.  What  spare  time  was  left  to  him  he  employed  in  com- 
posing a  tragedy  and  a  long  epic  poen.  After  he  had  to  leave  the 
College,  on  account  of  a  difference  with  one  of  the  masters,  he 
attempted  to  obtain  a  place  as  a  lock-keeper  on  the  Seine,  in 
which  position  he  thought  he  would  find  plenty  of  time  to  devote 
to  his  tragedy.  Giving  up  this  scheme,  he  became  an  usher  in  a 
school  kept  by  an  old  acquaintance,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  objectionable  rascal.  This  man  kept  M.  Karr  on  short  com- 
mons, he  cheated  him,  and  finally  coming  home  drunk,  attempted 
to  shoot  him,  on  which  M.  Karr  prudently  knocked  him  down 
and  left  the  house.  Then  he  obtained  a  master's  place  at  the 
Coll6ge  Bourbon,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments  to  writing 
article  after  article,  which  he  put  into  the  editorial  box  of  the 
Figaro,  the  columns  of  which  he  watched  anxiously  every  Sunday 
when  at  a  cafe  he  ran  through  the  file  of  the  past  week.  On 
one  of  these  Sundays  he  was  astonished  by  seeing  the  heading  of 
one  of  his  articles  in  print.  "  M'aivrait-on  vole  inon  titre  ?  "  he 
asked  himself;  "  mais  nou,  cette  premiere  ligne  est  de  moi  et  la 
seconde  aussi ;  e'est  un  de  mes  articles  ;  je  ne  dors  pas !  "  A  yet 
greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  him  ;  the  second  article  was  his 
also,  and  so  was  the  third.  "  II  n'y  en  a  que  trois  ;  toutle  journal 
est  de  moi !  "  The  Figaro  of  that  day  had  at  least  one  attentive 
and  contented  reader.  M.  Karr's  only  touch  of  disappointment  lay 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  his  poetry  had  been  inserted.  The  following 
Sunday  he  went  to  see  Victor  Bohain,  the  editor,  and  Nestor  Roque- 
plan.  "You  have  been  so  kind,"  said  Bohain,"  for  some  time  past  as 
to  send  us  contributions  '  tant  en  vers  qu'en  prose.' "  "  Tant  en  vers 
qu'en  prose,"  repeated  Nestor  with  emphasis.  "  Your  verses,"  con- 
tinued Bohain,  "  are  charming ;  but  I  would  sooner  die  than  put  one 
of  them  into  the  paper.  When  I  bought  it  verses  were  admitted,  and 
we  had  twenty-eight  subscribers.  We  must  have  prose,  and  nothing 
but  prose.  What  you  have  done  is  very  good,  but  you  will  improve 
■with  practice.  You  must  get  up  politics."  Nestor,  seeing  M. 
Karr's  discomfiture,  added,  "  My  dear  sir,  writing  political  articles 
is  easier  than  you  seem  to  think ;  the  Figaro  is  an  Opposition 
paper,  and  when  that  is  remembered,  everything  else  is  simple 
enough."  "  Vous  attaquez,  vous  blilmez  et  vous  blagnez  tout  ce 
que  fait  le  Gouvernement ;  ses  lois  sont  mauvaises,  ses  ministres 
imbeciles,  les  maitresses  de  ses  ministres  sont  laides  et  vieilles ;  ou 
les  habits  des  ministres  sont  chainarres  d'or — et  le  celebre  Timon, 
e'est-a-dire  M.  de  Cormenin,  pretend  que  '  cet  or  est  tisse  de  la  sueur 
du  peuple ' — ou  ces  habits  sont  simples,  et  alors  ce  sont  des  haillons 
— leurs  chevaux  sont  des  rosses,  et  aucun  de  leurs  discours  n'est 
ecrit  en  Francais."  "  Yes,"  added  Bohain,  gravely,  "  the  thing  is, 
as  you  see,  quite  simple." 

Later  on  M.  Karr  learnt  how  it  was  that  his  articles  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  such  profusion.  The  contributors  to 
the  Figaro  had  demanded  more  pay ;  the  editor  had  refused ; 
and  the  result  was  a  strike.  At  that  time  writers  of  the 
highest  order  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  a  column, 
or  less  than  a  sou  a  line,  and  what  they  struck  for  was  an 
increase  of  two  francs  per  column.  The  first  day  of  the  strike 
Bohain  and  Nestor  Roqueplan  wrote  the  whole  paper  between 
them  ;  the  second  they  hunted  among  the  outside  contributions 
put  aside  for  possible  consideration,  and  coming  upon  M.  Karr's 
filled  the  paper  with  them.  The  description  of  the  way  in  which 
political  articles  were  manufactured  was  evidently  not  overcharged. 
Bohain  and  Roqueplan  constantly  urged  M.  Karr  to  pay  more 
attention  to  politics,  and  oue  day  they  applauded  him  for  an  allu- 
sion to  the  intemperate  habits  of  some  Minister.  "  You  see,"  said 
Nestor,  " I  told  you  it  was  easy  enough."  "But,"  replied  M. 
Karr,  "  I  know  nothing  about  such  things  as  these.  It  was  in  the 
columns  of  the  Figaro  that  I  first  read  of  this  Minister's  unhappy 
fondness  for  drink."  "  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Roqueplan,  "  that 
ycur  colleagues  know  any  more  about  such  things  than  you  do  ? 
As  to  this  disastrous  propensity,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
have  invented  it  as  easily  as  Brucker  did,  for  it  is  probably  not 
true."  "  Not  true  ?  "  asked  M.  Karr,  astounded.  "  Well,  it 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  assert  positively  that  it  is  not 
true;  all  that  is  quite  certain  is  that  we  know  nothing  about  it.'' 

*  Le  Livre  de  Bord.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 


M.  Karr  gives  a  too  brief  account  of  a  dinner  given  to  celebrate 
his  admission  on  the  staff  of  the  Figaro,  at  which  were  present, 
besides  Bohain  and  Roqueplan,  Jules  Janin,  Bequet,  Mory,  Rolle, 
Alphonse  Royer,  Gozlan,  Blanqui,  Brucker,  Michel  Masson,  Leon 
Vidal,  Ek'onore  de  Vaulabelle,  and  others ;  and  he  goes  on  to  tell 
us  how,  not  long  after  this  dinner,  a  Government  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  the  Figaro.  The  cause  for  this  prosecution  was 
the  publication  of  this  sentence — "  On  a  vu  hier  M.  Roux  entrer 
aux  Tuileries."  Now  M.  Roux  was  a  celebrated  oculist,  and  to 
say  that  he  had  been  seen  entering  the  Tuileries  was  evidently  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  Charles  X.  was  going  blind.  For  this 
Bohain  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

This  seems  startling  enough,  but  it  is  perhaps  hardly  more 
curious  than  the  account  which  M.  Karr  gives  of  newspaper  nro- 
secutions  in  general  at  that  period.  The  conduct  of  such  cases  for  ' 
the  defence  was  beginning  to  be  exceedingly  popular  among  young 
advocates,  since  of  course  the  paper  defended,  and  all  other  papers  of 
the  same  political  creed,  gave  every  possible  publicity  to  the  name 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  all  possible  praise  to  his  speech. 
One  day  a  young  advocate  might  be  walking  disconsolate  and 
unknown  in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus ;  the  next  all  Paris  knew 
not  only  his  name,  but  was  further  told  that  he  was  a  fit  successor  ta 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  or  Mirabeau.  Consequently,  as  of  course  it 
was  only  Opposition  papers  that  stood  in  need  of  counsel's  aid,  the 
junior  bar,  or  great  part  of  it,  went  over  by  degrees  to  the 
Opposition.  They  undertook  such  cases  without  a  fee,  and 
in  their  speeches  tried,  instead  of  exculpating  the  paper  in 
other  ways,  to  make  out  that  the  writers  had  not  been 
half  severe  enough  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  The  result 
was  that  the  judges  became  exasperated,  that  the  client  got  the 
maximum  penalty,  and  the  newspaper  and  the  counsel  an  excellent 
advertisement.  In  one  case  a  Government  prosecution  was  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  regarded  as  a  Heaven-sent  deliverance.  This  was 
when  a  paper  was  in  a  bad  way  financially,  and  its  creditors  be- 
camo  pressing.  The  prosecution  took  place,  and  saved  the  concern. 
"  II  n'^tait  pas  sans  exemple  qu'un  journal,  en  pareille  circonstance, 
fiit  aide  et  releve  par  ses  coreligionnaires.  En  tout  cas  on  tombait 
glorieusement  sur  le  champ  d'honneur,  victime  du  despotisms  de 
la  royauto  et  du  '  parti  pretre.'  Ni  le  marchand  de  papier  ni 
l'imprimeur  n'osaient  rien  rdclamer." 

Among  M.  Karr's  extremely  rambling  and  incoherent  anecdotes 
of  his  newspaper  life  at  this  period  there  is  one  which  relates  to- 
one  of  the  many  speculations  of  Victor  Bohain.  This  arose- 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  young  man  named  Napoleon  Landais  came- 
to  M.  Karr  to  beg  for  a  helping  hand  on  the  road  of  litera- 
ture and  journalism.  This  young  man  was  not  a  brilliant  or  an  apt 
young  man,  and  finally  M.  Karr  sent  him  to  Bohain,  who  had 
various  literary  projects  on  hand,  in  which  Landais's  knowledge, 
such  as  it  was,  picked  up  when  he  was  usher  at  a  school,  might  be 
of  some  use.  "  I  have  undertaken  to  do  something  for  your  young' 
man,"  said  Bohain,  "  for  a  reason  which  you  will  not  guess.  It  is 
that  his  name  is  Napoleon."  The  "  legende  Napoleonienne  "  wa& 
then  in  full  force.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  Napoleon  de  la  paix, 
Arago  the  Napoleon  de  l'astronomie,  Vefour  the  Napoleon  de  la 
cuisine,  Franconi  the  Napoleon  du  cheval,  and  so  on.  "  I  shall 
make  your  man,"  continued  Bohain,  "  work  at  a  great  dictionary, 
which  will  be  published  in  parts."  "  But  I  never  told  you," 
replied  M.  Karr,  "  that  Landais  could  make  a  dictionary." 
"  What  does  that  matter?  His  name  is  Napoleon,  and 
when  the  Parisians  have  seen  Napoleon  Landais  in  large 
letters  on  the  walls  for  six  months,  he  will  be  a  famous- 
man.  As  for  the  dictionary,  it's  odd  if  the  newest  dic- 
tionary is  not  at  least  as  good  as  the  newest  but  one,  for  it's 
simply  a  question  of  copying  that  with  a  few  additions  and  omis- 
sions." In  due  time  the  dictionary  appeared  with  complete  success  ; 
but  before  this  result  was  attained  a  vexatious  incident  befell 
Bohain.  Just  when  everything  was  ready  for  the  appearance  in  a 
blaze  of  triumph  of  the  first  part,  a  publisher  came  to  Bohain  and 
said,  "  M.  Landais  has  made  over  to  me  the  copyright  of  this 
novel  which  he  has  written.  Read  these  few  pages ;  they 
contain  over  a  hundred  grammatical  blunders.  When  you  publish 
the  dictionary  I  shall  publish  the  novel  with  all  its  faults,  and 
there'll  be  an  end  to  your  scheme."  Bohain  came  to  the  point 
with  "  Combien  voulez- vous?  "  and  the  affair  was  arranged;  but 
Bohain's  natural  comment  upon  it  was,  "  Quelle  sottise  d'avoir  pris 
l'homme  avec  le  noru ;  e'etait  si  facile  a  inventer  ce  nom-la !  " 


CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.* 

UNDER  this  somewhat  fanciful  title  Mr.  Boyle  has  published 
a  third  collection  of  his  entertaining  papers.  Even  in  the 
adventurous  corps  of  War  Correspondents  who  hold  themselves 
ready  on  the  shortest  notice  for  missions  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
few  men  have  seen  more  service  than  Mr.  Boyle.  He  has  been  with 
the  Rajahs  of  the  Brooke  dynasty  in  Borneo  ;  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  with  "the  grey-eyed  filibuster"  Walker  in  Nicaragua  ;  he 
has  made  the  campaigns  of  Ashanti  and  Afghanistan  with  the 
British  troops,  and  accompanied  the  forces  of  Turks  and  Russians 
in  the  more  ferocious  warfare  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria;  he  has 
lived  with  the  silver  miners  of  Chontales  and  the  diamond- 


*  Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.  A  Third  Series  of  "  Camp  Notes."  By 
Fred.  Boyle,  Author  of  "  To  the  Cape  tor  Diamonds/'  &c.  London : 
Chapman  '&  Hall.  1880. 
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diggers  of  the  Transvaal.  Consequently,  when  he  sets  his 
memory  to  work,  or  makes  reference  to  his  multifarious  note-books, 
he  draws  upon  a  rich  repertory  of  varied  incident  and  information. 
Nobody  can  complain  of  lack  of  variety  in  his  present  book ;  and 
indeed  the  mostconspicuous  feat  ure  of  the  compilation  is  the  designed 
absence  of  method.  We  are  hurried  in  quick  transition  from  one 
side  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  and  make  passing  acquaintance 
in  a  succession  of  lively  chaptei'3  with  Malays  and  Serbs,  Ashantis 
and  Pathans. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  one  characteristic  quality  of  the  Special  Corre- 
spondent. He  holds  strong  opinions  and  expresses  them  decidedly 
— perhaps  sometimes  too  decidedly  ;  though, todo  him  justice,  they 
are  generally  founded  on  close  observation  and  considerable  ex- 
perience. On  no  subject  is  he  more  frankly  outspoken  than  on  the 
emancipated  Christian  races  of  the  East,  whose  brilliant  capabilities 
for  better  things  have  been  the  theme  of  so  much  burning  eloquence 
among  the  orators  who  denounce  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  a  Mephisto- 
pheles.  "  To  feel  the  due  depth  of  horror  which  should  be  excited  by 
4  Bulgarian  atrocities,'  it  is  essential  that  a  man  should  not  have 
visited  these  countries,  should  not  have  talked  with  refugees." 
The  Serbs,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  are  well  enough  if  you 
take  them  for  what  they  are— that  is  to  say,  for  a  half-civi- 
lized people,  with  some  sprinkling  of  negative  semi-savage  virtues. 
They  bear  calamities  almost  too  patiently ;  with  a  fatalism 
akin  to  that  of  the  Turk,  but  arising  rather  from  stolid  apathy 
than  religious  sentiment.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious ;  but  they  are  callously  brutal  as 
well.  Without  being  positively  cruel,  they  were  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  thoir  own  wounded.  It  was  not 
only  that  they  never  volunteered  for  service  in  the  ambulance 
corps  or  the  hospitals.  But  Mr.  Boyle  says  that  he  has 
seen  women  step  over  the  bodies  of  prostrate  sufferers  lying  at 
their  doors  without  an  offer  of  assistance  or  even  a  sign  of  sym- 
pathy. As  soldiers  he  pronounces  the  men  almost  worthless  ;  and 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Russian  officers,  who  left  Servia  with  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  allies  they  came  to  lead.  Yet  the  Serbs 
spoke  so  big  on  the  eve  of  engagements  that  they  deceived  even 
their  own  countrymen,  who  ought  to  have  known  them  better. 
When  Mr.  Boyle  asked  some  destitute  refugees  why  they  had  not 
used  the  time  at  their  disposal  to  place  their  property  in  safety,  they 
gave  in  cautious  tones  the  significant  answer,  "  We  thought  the 
Serbs  would  tight."  Nor  has  he  any  strong  faith  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  now  that  it  has  been  relieved  from  the 
incubus  of  Ottoman  superiority.  The  educated  upper  classes  are 
the  most  objectionable  members  of  the  community.  They  are 
puffed  up  with  conceit  and  shallow  self-complacency.  Many  of 
them  are  fairly  well  off,  or  even  rich ;  but  they  take  care  to 
place  their  capital  beyond  reach  of  domestic  troubles,  invest- 
ing it,  for  the  most  part,  in  Austria  and  Rouniania.  Conse- 
quently they  have  a  comparatively  slight  stake  in  the  country, 
and  they  leave  its  politics  to  penniless  adventurers.  Rictic 
rose  to  the  premiership  from  handling  a  barber's  razor,  and  his 
success  should  say  something  for  his  shrewdness,  though  Mr. 
Boyle  declares  him  to  be  anything  but  clever.  If  Mr.  Boyle's  ac- 
count ■  of  the  people  may  be  trusted,  we  can  only  say  it  is  a  pity 
they  are  not  more  prepossessing,  since  Servia  has  undoubtedly  at- 
tractions for  tourists.  Though  it  has  neither  lakes  nor  mountains, 
it  has  magnificent  forests,  and  some  of  the  hill  scenery  has  a 
gloomy  grandeur  of  its  own.  As  for'  the  living,  it  must  be  a 
miracle  of  cheapness.  We  are  told  that  "  three-half-pence  a  pair 
for  fowls  is  thought  no  less  than  robbery  at  Belgrade";  while  Mr. 
Boyle's  native  coachman  swore  and  grumbled  for  a  day  at  an  over- 
charge of  fivepence-halfpenny  for  a  couple  of  fat  geese.  The  Bul- 
garians are  described  as  still  less  taking  than  their  Servian  neigh- 
bours, and  more  radically  vicious.  They  can  boast  the  single  virtue 
of  industry,  which  explains  that  rude  plenty  in  their  villages  which 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Russian  liberators,  while  it  exculpated  the 
much-abused  Turks  from  the  worst  charges  of  habitual  oppression. 
Mi-.  Boyle  has  seen  a  Bulgar  family  hard  at  work  in  their  field  by 
the  side  of  the  road ;  and  no  one  of  the  party  lifted  his  head 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  glittering  staff  of  a  Russian 
Grand  Duke.  But  their  "stupidity  is  only  matched  by  their 
sullen  ill-will."  Though  they  love  money,  they  will  neither  sell 
nor  give.  They  will  right  doggedly  when  "  cornered  " ;  but  never 
if  they  can  help  it.  As  for  the  malignity  of  their  reprisals  on  their 
helpless  Turkish  neighbours,  it  surpassed  the  atrocicy  of  those  out- 
rages by  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  which  raised  the  storm  of 
indignant  execration  through  Europe.  "  In  a  wine-shop  at  Sistof 
a  Bulgar  was  displaying  his  hacked  knife  when  my  courier  entered. 
He  said, '  At  first  I  used  to  go  out  with  a  gun,  bat  this-is  better. 
I  have  killed  ten  of  them.  I  have  cut  them  up  like  lambs.' "  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  was  a  specimen  of  the  "  peace- 
able peasant,"  and  that  he  had  no  cause  of  personal  enmity  to  the 
helpless  victims  he  butchered. 

From  Mr.  Boyle's  gloomy  pictures  of  the  races  to  whom  the 
more  emotional  philanthropists  of  '  Europe  would  confide  the 
regeneration  of  the  East,  we  pass  to  the  wilds  of  West  Africa 
by  a  natural  train  of  association.  In  a  specially  note- 
worthy chapter  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  Ashanti,"  he 
gives  a  strange  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  since 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  shattered  the  power  of  Koffee  Kalkalli. 
The  authority  for  his  statements  is  a  certain  Mr.  Kean,  who  made 
his  way  to  the  capital  with  a  couple  of  Endish  companions, 
having  been  persuaded  to  the  adventure  by  an"  article  in  which 
Mr.  Boyle  had  spoken  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  Ashanti 
Land  in  accumulated  nuggets  and  gold  dust.    The  th  ree  English- 


men succeeded  in  reaching  Coomassie,  passing  the  deserted  forts 
and  stockades  that  marked  the  line  of  the  British  advance  and 
withdrawal.  They  were  treated  with  inquisitive  civility  by  the 
natives,  though  many  districts  that  used  to  be  covered  with 
villages  were  now  abandoned  to  jungle  and  wild  animals.  The 
travellers  found  Coomassie  in  excitement.  There  "was  a  great 
gathering  of  the  caboceers  or  chiefs,  and  it  seemed  evident  that 
the  Ashantees  were  in  a  political  crisis.  Yet  the  Englishmen  were 
suffered  to  go  about  much  as  they  pleased  ;  they  met  nobles  in 
silken  robes  and  golden  ornaments,  who  courteously  saluted  them  ; 
they  gazed  on  the  traces  of  English  occupation  in  the  shape  of 
rows  of  shattered  houses  still  scorched  and  cracked  by  fire ;  and 
they  were  only  turned  back  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  palace 
that  was  tenanted  at  the  time  by  Koffee  Kalkalli  in  person.  But 
the  crowning  sensation  was  to  come.  On  the  morrow  they  were  in- 
vited to  accompany  one  of  the  great  feudatory  princes  to  a 
council  hall  erected  in  haste,  where  a  grand  national  palaver 
was  being  held.  Three  hundred  chiefs  were  present,  with  their 
immediate  attendants  grouped  behind  them.  The  question  for 
discussion  was  nothing  less  than  the  deposition  of  Koffee  Kalkalli, 
who  was  arraigned  by  a  venerable  caboceer  in  a  vigorous  oration  as 
the  destroyer  of  bis  country.  The  monarch  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  person  and  defend  himself,  and  he  came  accordingly.  He 
was  received  with  ceremonious  though  chilling  respect,  and  was 
heard  calmly  and  patiently.  He  urged  that  he  had  been  forced  into 
the  unfortunate  war,  but  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  been 
singularly  unlucky  in  it.  His  fetish  had  deserted  him,  he  said. 
The  sovereign  of  Ashanti  should  be  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  and 
he  requested  permission  to  come  down  from  the  stool  of  state,  and 
take  his  seat  in  the  circle  of  the  caboceers.  So  it  was  arranged  ; 
and  one  of  his  brethren  was  promptly  elected  his  successor. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Boyle  remarks,  the  strangest  act  in  the  strange 
drama  was  that  which  followed.  According  to  all  the  prece- 
dents of  barbaric  policy,  and  indeed  of  certain  Courts  that 
call  themselves  civilized,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the 
fallen  king  would  have  been  made  away  with  publicly  or  pri- 
vately. It  seemed  a  case  for  applying  the  maxim  that "  stone-dead 
has  no  fellow."  But,  on  the  contrary,  Koffee  Kalkalli's 
homage  having  been  graciously  received  by  his  brother,  he  craved 
permission  to  prefer  a  request.  He  asked  no  less  a  boon  than  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  Ashanti,  and  it 
was  given  him  on  the  moment,  without  any  appearance  of  distrust. 
Though  a  minority  objected,  they  grounded  their  protest  on  the 
incompetency  of  the  new-made  general,  not  on  the  presumption 
that  he  would  abuse  his  power.  Subsequently  the  feudatory  who 
had  taken  the  Englishmen  under  his  special  protection  explained  the 
political  situation  to  them,  apparently  in  consequence  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  King.  The  allied  kingdoms  of  Ashanti  had  fallen 
away  from  her.  She  had  but  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  guns  for 
three  thousand,  and  very  little  powder.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bequoi  had  twice  as  many  men  arid  guns,  with  great  abundance  of 
ammunition,  while  Djabin  could  place  fifty  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
field.  The  caboceer  concluded  by  offering  magnificent  terms  to 
secure  the  military  services  of  the  Englishmen  and  the  use  of 
"  their  fetish."  It  appears  that  the  Englishmen  assented  ;  but 
at  that  point,  as  Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  the  manuscript  of 
the  narrator  comes  to  a  tantalizing  conclusion.  It  is  of  the 
less  consequence  that  the  denouement  of  the  story  seems  to  be 
matter  of  history  among  Europeans  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
new  King  had  recruited  a  corps  of  Houssas,  armed  with  breech- 
loaders and  drilled  by  the  Europeans.  By  superior  discipline  and  the 
help  of  these  auxiliaries,  the  armies  of  Bequoi  were  utterly  routed, 
the  kingdom  again  subjected,  and  the  troops  brought  back  into  the 
Ashanti  ranks.  As  for  the  still  more  formidable  power  of  Djabin, 
we  are  told  that  its  collwpse  has  been  even  more  complete ;  its 
capital  has  been  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  its 
subjects  have  been  likewise  absorbed  among  the  Ashantees.  Mr. 
Boyle  asserts  that  the  power  of  Ashanti  has  become  far  more  for- 
midable than  before  our  invasion ;  and  that  these  "  barbarian " 
neighbours  of  ours  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  and  confident  in 
their  improved  discipline  and  equipments.  "  Let  those  of  the  late 
Government,"  he  concludes,  "  who  persuaded  us  to  keep  the  Gold 
Coast  now  observe  the  situation  there  and  tell  us  what  to  do.  For 
those  who  served  in  the  war  are  puzzled."  We  have  directed  at- 
tention to  the  most  interesting  or  striking  articles  in  the  volume, 
but  several  of  the  rest  are  well  worth  reading. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  WALKER  has  on  more  than  one  former  occasion 
done  gocd  service  in  the  diffusion  of  clearer  and  more  cor- 
rect notions  upon  some  elementary,  but  very  important,  practical 
principles  of  political  economy  than  generally  prevail  among  hi3 
countrymen.  His  views,  however,  are  not  always  orthodox, 
at  least  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  thought  recognized 
among  French  as  well  as  English  economists,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  money.  As  the  present  work  (i)  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
this  particular  point,  it  exhibits  perhaps  less  of  the  author's  merits 
and  more  of  his  peculiar  defects  or  eccentricities.  It  has,  however, 
a  merit  for  which  students  and  opponents  alike  have  reason  to  be 

(i)  Money  in  its  Rtlations  to  Trade  and  Industry.  By  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  aud  History,  Yale  College,  Author 
of  "The  Wages  Question,"  &c.    London  :  JIacmillan  &  Co.  1880. 
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grateful — tbat  of  distinct  statement  and  generally  lucid  explanation. 
Two  principal  points  in  the  present  treatise  are  likely  to  excite 
attention  and  criticism.  The  first  relates  to  the  standard  of  value, 
or,  as,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  distinctness  in  the  expression  of 
his  particular  meaning,  the  author  calls  it,  the  standard  of  deferred 
payments.  Professor  Walker  frankly  admits  that  for  short  periods 
gold  or  silver  (he  would  perhaps  say  gold  and  silver)  afford  the 
best  or  at  least  the  most  convenient  measure  of  value  as  well  as 
the  only  practically  available  machinery.  For  short  periods  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  of  gold,  fluctuates  less 
than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  adopted ;  but  this  could 
hardly  be  said  of  money  incomes  fixed  for  a  long  period.  Conse- 
quently the  Professor  proposes,  in  regard  to  contracts  at  long  dates 
— such  as  leases  or  national  debts — a  contract  based  on  the  market 
prices  of  a  great  number  of  articles  largely  and  permanently  con- 
sumed, these  prices  to  be  periodically  ascertained  by  official  com- 
missioners. But  surely  it  might  have  occurred  to  him  that  any 
tendency  of  the  precious  metals  to  depreciation  is,  in  an  age  like 
this,  sufficiently  discounted  by  the  prudence  of  contracting 
parties,  and  that  the  injustice  done  is  at  any  rate  one  of  those 
to  which,  for  common  convenience  and  with  no  great  practical 
hardship,  science  as  well  as  Government  applies  the  rule  de  minimis. 
Still  the  idea  is  neither  essentially  unsound  nor  impracticable,  as 
is  shown  by  the  existence  of  corn-rents  and  metayer  contracts, 
and  the  English  system  of  tithe  commutation.  More  serious 
theoretical,  if  not  practical,  objections  may  be  urged  against 
his  second  special  heresy  bi-metallism.  All  the  Professor's 
reasoning  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the  comparative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  constantly  fluctuates.  How  great  and  how 
sudden  may  be  these  fluctuations  we  have  recently  been  re- 
minded to  our  cost.  The  double  standard,  as  the  Professor  him- 
self does  not  deny,  though  he  fails  to  make  the  point  so  clear  as 
might  be  desired,  simply  enables  the  debtor  to  avail  himself  of 
every  such  fluctuation  to  cheat  the  creditor  ;  or,  since  the  double 
standard  is  itself  part  of  the  contract,  it  might  be  more  correct  to 
say,  renders  all  contracts  in  some  degree  uncertain,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  creditor.  This  injustice  or  uncertainty  is  of  a 
much  graver  and  more  practical  kind  than  that  caused  by  the 
secular  fluctuations  in  purchasing  power  of  either  metal  singly.  One 
very  interesting  and  instructive  portion  of  the  book  has  an  his- 
torical rather  than  a  practical  value.  We  refer  to  the  author's  brief, 
but  clear  and  tolerably  complete,  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  precious  metals  in  royal  and  imperial  treasuries  prior  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  the  later  Roman  Republic,  the 
dispersal  of  these  treasures  during  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  diminution,  if  not  cessation,  of  production  under  the  later 
Csesars  and  their  barbarian  successors,  and  the  consequent  "  silver 
famine "  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  extraordinary  revolution 
introduced  in  this  respect  by  the  discovery  of  America.  In  a  few 
pages  he  gives  a  clear  account  of  a  part  of  economic  history  too 
much  neglected  by  historians,  and  affords  to  the  student  a  light  by 
which  many  otherwise  half-understood  or  wholly  inexplicable 
problems  may  be  easily  solved. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Day's  sketches  of  American  life  and  society  (2)  are 
alike  unpleasant  and  unjust.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many 
of  his  criticisms  are  not  well  founded,  or  that  the  disagreeable 
incidents  and  offensive  peculiarities  he  describes  may  not  be 
met  with  in  the  course  of  a  six  months'  sojourn  in  the  States. 
But,  when  the  general  result  of  such  sketches  and  criticisms 
is  to  represent  that  as  usual  which  is  at  most  but  incidental,  or 
to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  disagreeable  features  of  a  picture 
necessarily  drawn  in  outline,  we  have  a  caricature,  not  a  por- 
trait, and  a  caricature  of  which  a  less  sensitive  people  than  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  might  not  unnaturally  complain.  For 
example,  the  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  any  reader  of 
this  volume  wholly  unacquainted  with  America  would  be  that 
the  hotels  are  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  and  hardly  fit  for  English 
ladies;  at  least  that  ladies  must  meet  with  much  discomfort  and 
some  annoyance  in  Transatlantic  travel.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  despite  the  necessary  intermingling  of  all  classes  at  a 
common  table,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  custom  may  not  be 
less  distasteful  to  those  who  cling  closely  to  the  reserve  and 
privacy  characteristic  of  English  manners  than  the  Continental 
table  d'hote.  But  it  is  certainly  not  more  so.  The  scrambling, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  attention  from  waiters,  described  by 
Mr.  Day,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  our  own  experience.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  seems  to  us  more  surprising  than  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  travellers  do  contrive  to  get  fed,  and  comfort- 
ably "  fed,  under  the  very  peculiar  and  difficult  conditions  some- 
times to  be  met  with  in  American  travelling.  A  hundred  hungry 
people  pour  out  of  a  train  at  a  side  station  where  twenty 
minutes  are  allowed  for  a  meal.  It  seems  impossible  that  every- 
body should  be  served  before  the  bell  rings,  and  no  doubt  the  time 
allowed  is  insufficient  for  those  who  habitually  regard  their  com- 
fort and  their  digestion.  But  we  have  seen  over  and  over  again 
how  certainly  those  who  will  wait  will  find  the  implied  contract 
strictly  fulfilled,  will  get  for  their  half  dollar  or  dollar  all,  even  to 
the  cup  of  rather  weak  coffee  or  tea,  which  the  refreshment 
vendor  professes  to  afford.  In  the  great  hotels  of  such  cities  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  meals,  though  less  com- 
fortable, are  as  good  as  and  cheaper  than  those  of  English  inns 
whose  bills  would  reach  twice  or  thrice  the  amount ;  and  if  Mr. 
Day  has  really  found  the  chambers  assigned  to  him  as  a  bachelor 

(2)  Life  and  Society  in  America.  By  Samuel  Phillips  Day,  Author  of 
41  Down  South,"  &c.    London  :  Newman  &  Co.  18S0. 


so  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  he  must  either  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  much  more  luxurious  accommodation  than  most  bachelors 
of  moderate  means  find  at  home,  or  must  have  beon  singularly 
out  of  favour  with  the  hotel  clerks  on  whose  goodwill  he 
was  dependent.  The  women,  especially  the  young  women,  and 
children  of  the  North  are  doubtless  noisy  and  forward  according 
to  the  English  standard.  But  perhaps  Frenchmen  might  be 
similarly  impressed  by  some  peculiarities  of  English  usage ;  and 
if  the  traveller's  taste  may  be  occasionally  offended  by  a  dis- 
play of  reckless  noisy  talkativeness  on  the  part  of  young  girls, 
if  he  is  startled  by  the  extreme  self-possession,  coolness,  and 
independence  of  the  merest  children,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
it  is  his  taste  only  that  is  likely  to  be  offended — that,  if  the 
juvenile  population  of  the  States  are  prematurely  forward  and  self- 
dependent,  they  have  learnt  earlier  than  English  children  that 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  which  self-dependence  involves 
and  requires.  To  the  South,  moreover,  and  especially  to  the 
older  settled  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  -we  believe  that 
hardly  any  of  Mr.  Day's  social  criticisms  can  be  applied  with- 
out a  very  large  deduction.  His  complaints  of  the  provi- 
sion for  the  material  comfort  of  travellers  no  doubt  do  apply 
there  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  North ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hotels,  which  can  no  longer  feed  the  traveller  as 
they  did  before  the  war,  at  any  rate  acknowledge,  in  the  moderation 
of  their  charges,  the  inferior  quality  of  their  accommodation.  We 
must  agree,  however,  with  one  of  Mr.  Day's  remarks.  The  negroes 
are  by  far  the  best,  most  agreeable,  and  most  courteous  of  American 
servants.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  they  are  extensively  employed 
in  all  those  hotels  which,  not  being  conducted  on  the  English 
system,  cannot  expect  to  have  the  civility  of  their  waiters  ensured 
by  English  methods  and  at  English  cost. 

Mr.  Benjamin's  treatise  on  Art  in  America  (3)  is  of  course  open 
to  criticism  on  the  score  alike  of  disappointing  omissions  and  of 
what  seems  disproportionate  attention  given  to  particular  artists  or 
schools.  But  where  individual  taste  enters  so  largely  into  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  subject  this  could  not  but  be  the 
case.  It  is  possible  also  that  no  other  critic  would  agree  in  all, 
perhaps  in  the  majority,  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  criticisms,  and  we 
shall  not  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  will  challenge  them.  It 
must  be  granted  that  the  author  has  done  his  best  to  vindicate 
them  by  the  insertion  of  a  great  number  of  well-selected  illustra- 
tions, so  executed  as  to  do  such  justice  as  small  engravings  adapted 
to  the  pages  of  a  volume  of  moderate  size  can  do  to  elaborate 
landscape  and  figure  paintings  in  oil.  As  an  ornament  to  the 
drawing-room  table  the  book  will  no  doubt  be  deservedly  a 
favourite. 

Mr.  Allibone's  Great  Authors  of  all  Ages  (4)  is  hardly  true  to 
its  title.  It  begins  rather  oddly  with  the  name  of  Pericles, 
which  is  attached  to  the  speech  recorded  by  Thucydides  in 
language  which,  as  with  all  the  Thucydidean  speeches,  is  most 
assuredly  the  author's  and  not  the  orator's.  Next  come  fragments 
of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Pliny  the  Younger ;  not  a  line  from  Cajsar  or 
Tacitus  ;  not  one  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or  Demosthenes. 
Petrarch,  Macchiavelli,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Mon- 
taigne, Raleigh,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Elyot  represent,  with  a  few  others, 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  age  of  European  literature.  Among 
modern  writers  the  selection  is  of  course  much  larger,  but  perhaps 
hardly  more  complete.  For  what  purpose  such  collections  are 
made  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Even  the  most  superficial 
readers  of  a  superficial  age  and  country  can  hardly  suppose  that 
by  extracts  thus  selected  they  obtain  a  real  knowledge  either  of 
the  individual  authors  or  of  the  general  character  and  tone  of 
literature  at  different  periods  and  in  different  languages.  How 
much  the  wiser  on  any  subject  would  be  the  reader  who  should 
have  perused  attentively  every  page  of  this  heavy  and  closely- 
printed  volume  we  cannot  conceive. 

Infinitely  greater  interest  and  value  belong  to  the  simple 
story,  told  in  language  which,  while  not  affectedly  simple, 
must  be  intelligible  to  the  youngest  children,  of  Magellan  (5),  the 
great  discoverer  of  the  Straits  that  bear  his  name,  the  undertaker 
of  the  first  voyage  round  the  world,  though  unhappily  he  did  not 
live  to  see  his  enterprise  accomplished.  The  subject  is  one  of 
profouud  interest — an  interest  which  children  and  adults  are 
equally  capable  of  feeling.  The  incidents,  in  themselves  exciting, 
are  clearly  and  well  told,  and  an  almost  absolute  freedom  from 
cant  and  affectation  characterizes  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  a 
series  for  which  young  and  old  alike  may  be  grateful  to  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Shepard. 

Mr.  Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm  (6)  will  appear  to  critics  unable 
apply  to  it  the  standard  of  actual  experience  to  bear  that  practical 
character  which  he  claims  for  it.  Its  topics  seem  well  arranged, 
and  are  certainly  treated  with  remarkable  clearness.  The  author 
has  had  no  little  experience  of  his  own,  and  has  profited  largely 

(3)  Art  in  America:  a  Critical  and  Historical  Sketch.  By  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  Author  of  "Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,"  &c.  illustrated. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(4)  Great  Authors  of  all  Ages  ;  being  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of 
Eminent  Writers  from  the ■  Time  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Day.  With  In- 
dexes. By  S.  A.  Allibone,  Author  of  "Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson,"  &c.    Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1880. 

(5)  Magellan;  or,  the  First  Voyage  Round  the  World.  By  George  M. 
Towle,  Author  of  "  Vasco  da  Gaina,"  &c.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(6)  Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm  ;  being  a  Revised  Edition  of"  The  Handy- 
book  of  Husbandry  " :  a  Guide  for  Farmers.  By  George  E.  Waring,  Juu. 
Illustrated.   Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coats.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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by  that  of  others.  He  deals  with  all  the  various  conditions 
of  good  farming  under  American  circumstances  carefully  and 
elaborately,  dwelling  more  than  we  might  have  expected  from 
an  American  on  the  importance  of  manure,  the  paramount  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  that  are  drawn  from  it,  as  a 
rule,  with  somewhat  reckless  eagerness.  The  work  contains 
many  hints  that  may  bo  useful  to  those  who  are  not  farmers  in 
the  poultry-yard,  the  stable,  or  the  garden. 

Air.  Dana's  work  on  the  Corals  and  Coral  Islands  (7)  whose 
history  involves  some  of  the  most  important  and  doubtful 
questions  in  the  natural  history  of  the  globe  _  we  inhabit,  is  less 
dry  and  technical  than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  and  makes  no 
demand  on  the  patience  or  attention  of  the  reader  that  the  subject 
or  the  author's  treatment  of  it  does  not  fully  warrant.  A  great 
majority  of  well-read  men  and  women  have  probably  but  a  very 
dim  idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  various  coralline  structures 
and  of  the  polyps  by  which  they  have  been  in  some  sense  built ;  a 
very  faint  notion  even  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  living  or 
dead  varieties,  save  only  that  which,  distinguished  as  the  precious 
coral,  is  the  best  known  and  most  valued  of  all,  but  perhaps, 
from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  purely  human  use,  the 
least  important.  A  little  time  given  to  Mr.  Dana's  well-written  and 
excellently  printed  work,  with  its  few  clear  and  well-executed  il- 
lustrations, will  enable  any  reader  of  average  intelligence  to  under- 
stand what  the  coral  islands  are,  how  they  have  been  formed, 
what  is  the  appearance,  what  the  life  of  the  creatures  by  which 
they  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages  constructed,  and  what  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  alone  they  can  come  into  existence  ; 
by  a  knowledge  of  which  their  part  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
world  can  be  assigned,  and  important  inferences  drawn  with  re- 
gard to  the  past  of  those  seas  in  which  alone  they  are  found. 
Mr.  Dana  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  strongly  urged  by  the  most 
recent  and  best-informed  authorities,  that  the  atoll,  the  barrier,  and 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  coral  islands  or  lagoons  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  equatorial  waters  of  the  Pacific  imply  a  gradual  but  very 
slow  subsidence  of  ground  which  must,  when  their  work  began, 
have  been  within  twenty  fathoms  of  the  surface  ;  and  that  this, 
as  is  proved  by  the  height  of  many  of  these  structures,  must  have 
gone  on  sinking  for  thousands  of  years  and  hundreds  of  feet  after- 
wards. Mr.  Dana  argues,  and  apparently  on  sufficient  grounds, 
that  the  coral  reefs  to  which  atolls  and  islands  alike  owe  their 
peculiar  character  and  construction,  can  come  into  existence  only 
where  subsidence  is  going  on  at  a  certain  very  slow  rate  ;  that  this, 
with  the  other  conditions  of  their  existence,  occurred  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  coral  reefs  are  found,  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  ; 
that  the  other  sunken  continents  in  which,  for  various  reasons, 
geologists  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  believe,  probably  sank  too 
rapidly  to  allow  the  industrious  polyps  to  repair  their  loss  ;  and 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  reason  why  corals  are  unknown 
and  islands  so  rare  in  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  subject  in  all  its 
various  branches  is  well  and  lucidly  treated. 

Brazil  (8),  like  most  other  South  American  countries,  Chili  per- 
haps excepted,  is,  not  in  the  best  possible  odour  with  European 
diplomatists,  investors,  or  emigrants  ;  each  class  having  reasons  of 
its  own  for  trusting  the  Imperial  Government  almost  as  little  as  the 
Argentine  Republic  or  the  anarchy  of  Peru.  What  Brazil  might 
have  to  say  in  answer  to  her  various  accusers  is  another  matter. 
The  complainants  have  been  heard  at  ample  length,  and  the  de- 
fence, if  any  has  been  made,  has  failed  to  reach  the  ears  or  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  the  Old  World.  Even  to  travellers  a  country 
very  little  known,  and  from  many  points  of  view  both  interesting 
and  attractive,  does  not  seem  especially  agreeable.  It  is  impossible 
in  these  days  of  geographical  enthusiasm  that  a  river  like  the 
Amazon  should  not  draw  numerous  adventurers  to  explore  the  vast 
expanse  of  its  branching  waters ;  but  somehow  we  hear  or  re- 
member more  of  their  sufferings  or  disappointments  than  of  their 
successes.  If  travellers  have  not  much  that  is  absolutely 
new  to  tell,  they  may  at  any  rate  describe  what  they  have  seen, 
and  tell  what  they  have  done  and  suffered,  without  feeling 
that  sense  of  treading  on  beaten  and  familiar  ground  which 
nowadays  might  discourage  the  most  adventurous  and  thorough- 
going of  explorers,  even  in  countries  so  lately  thrown  open 
to'  European  enterprise  as  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
who  has  repeatedly  visited  Brazil  within  the  last  ten  years,  who 
first  proposed  to  himself  to  write  about  the  country  because  he 
had  seen  something  of  it,  and  more  lately  returned  thither  that  he 
might  write  a  book  worth  reading,  has,  we  think,  fairly  accom- 
plished^ his  purpose.  He  has  much  to  tell  of  Brazilian  life,  society, 
industry,  scenery,  zoology — in  fact,  of  Brazil  in  every  aspect  and 
from  every.point  of  view ;  and  if,  in  consequence,  his  book  is  some- 
what solid,  the  reader  will  not  find  it  wearisome. 

Mr.  Packard's  treatise  on  Zoology  (9)  appeals  rather  to  the  stu- 
dent than  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  also  it-  professes  to  be 
intended.^  The  latter,' we' think,  will  find  it  too  long,  too  minute, 
and  hardly,  adapted 'to  his  purpose.  Indeed  the  same  work  can 
hardly  answer-both  ends.  •  The  proportions  required- are  distinct 
in  the  two  cases.  It  is  to  the  professed  student  of  zoology  that  Mr. 
Packard's  work  is,  we  think,  likely  to  be  especially  useful ;  and  it 

(7)'  Corah  and  Coral  Islands.  By  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Geol6gy  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co. ' 
London  :  fri'ibner  &  Co.  1879. 

{&) 'Brazil  the  Amazons  and  the  'Coast.'  By  Herbert  H.'  Smith.  *  Illus-' 
trated.>  New  York:  C.  Scribner's  Sons.   London:  Trubner  .&  Co.  1879. 

(9)  Zoology,  for  Students  and  General  Readers.  By -A.  S.Packard, 
Jim.,  M.D:,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Holt  Sc  Co.  London :  • 
l'liibner  &  Co.  1879. 


would  seem  that  the  author  has  spared  no  pains,  thought  no  elabo- 
ration needless,  to  assist  the  genuine  student  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  class-room  or  to  guide  his  researches  out  of  doors. 

A  valuable,  and  in  its  way  an  interesting,  zoological  monograph 
is  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot's  very  elaborate  synopsis  of  the  Trochilidse  (10), 
a  complete  scientific  and  technical  account  of  all  the  innumerable 
species  of  humming-birds. 

What  Mr.  Root  modestly  calls  in  his  first  title  the  AB  C of 
Bee  Culture  (11)  is  really,  as  described  in  the  sub-title,  a  cyclo- 
paedia of  apiculture  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  and 
giving  minute  instructions  and  counsel,  as  well  as  elaborate  narra- 
tives of  experiment  in  every  branch  of  this  interesting  art,  by  the 
most  prominent  of  the  numerous  bee-keepers  of  the  States,  wherein 
the  production  of  honey  is  a  large  and  important  industry. 

Mr.  King's  Trouting  on  the  Brule  Itiver  (12)  is  a  lively  and 
readable,  but  decidedly  too  lengthy,  account  of  a  pleasantly  spent 
holiday,  by  one  who  is  at  oDce  a  hard-working  lawyer  by  profession 
and  an  eager  enthusiast  in  angling. 

Mr.  Batty,  the  author  of  a  practical  treatise  on  taxidermy  (13), 
contrives  to  give  to  what  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
manual  of  his  art  the  interest  attaching  to  the  personal  experiences 
of  a  naturalist  and  sportsman,  who  ha3  devoted  the  best  years  of 
his  life  and  the  skill  and  intentness  of  an  ardent  votary  at  once  of 
sport  and  science  to  the  study  of  the  habits  of  wild  creatures,  aa 
well  as  of  the  means  of  killing  them  and  preserving  their  forma 
to  ornament  the  home  or  enlighten  the  frequenters  of  the 
museum. 

The  author  of  The  Reign  of  God  (14)  has  written  some  four 
hundred  pages  to  prove  that  Christian  faith  and  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  Scripture  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  latest  theories  of  science,  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
or  indeed  of  the  doctrine  of  uniform  law  governing  the  world 
since  its  creation ;  an  argument  for  which  thoughtful  and  earnest 
theologians  may  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  grateful  as  the  writer 
evidently  expects,  or  as  his  zeal  and  industry  might  seem  to  de- 
serve. It  has  evidently  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  conclusion 
he  desires  to  draw  may  be  exactly  inverted.  Indeed  he  supposes 
himself  to  have  proved  at  the  very  outset  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
"  reign  of  law  "  exists,  or  at  least  can  be  demonstrated. 

Dr.  Church's  monograph  on  the  Comstock  Lode  (15),  the  great 
silver  vein  of  Nevada,  whose  extent  and  limits  have  even  yet  not 
been  thoroughly  ascertained,  has  a  special  technical  and  scientific 
value  rather  than  a  general  interest. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  numbers  of  Mr.  VanNostrand's 
Science  Series  (16)  now  before  us,  which  deal  with  fluid 
motions,  with  the  theory  of  the  arch,  and  the  form  and  use  of 
articulate  links. 

Mr.  Gardner's  partly  professional,  partly  practical,  partly  social 
treatise  on  Common.  Sense  in  Church  Building  (17)  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  brevity  and  freedom  from  perplexing  tech- 
nicalities. 

(10)  A  Classification,  aad  Synopsis  of  the  Trochilidse.  By  Daniel  G. 
Elliot,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Washington  :  The  Smithsonian  Institution.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 

(11)  The  AB  C  of  Bee  Culture  :  a  Cyclopaedia  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  care  of  the  Honey-Bee.  By  A.  J.  Boot.  Medina,  Ohio  :  A.  J.  Root. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(12)  Trouting  on  the  Brule  Itiver;  or,  Lawyers'  Summer  Waufaring  in 
the  Northern  Wilderness.  By  J.  L.  King.  Chicago:  The  "  Chicago  Legal 
News  "  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(13)  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration ;  together  with  General 
Information  for  Sportsmen.  By  .Joseph  H.  Batty.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Orange  Judd  Co.    London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(14)  The  Reign  of  God  not  the  Reign  of  Law.  By  Thomas  Scott  Bacon. 
Baltimore  :  Turnbull  Brothers.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

(15)  The  Comstock  Lode :  its  Formation  and  History.  By  John  A 
Church,  E.M.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Wiley  &  Sons.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 

(16)  Van  Nostrana"s  Science  Series. — Linkages  :  the  Different  Forms 
and  Uses  of  Articulated  Links.  By  J.  D.  C.  De  Koos.  Theory  of  Solid  and 
Braced  Elastic  Arches.  By  W.  Cain,  C.E.  On  the  Motion  of  a  Solid  in  a 
Fluid.    By  T.  Craig,  PhD. 

(17)  Common  Sense  in  Church-Building.  Illustrated.  By  E.C.Gardner, 
Author  of  ''Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  &c.  New  York  :  Bicknell  & 
Comstock.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 
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us  possible  alter  that  dute,  Tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall  will 
accommodate.    _  


"MATRICULATION  E: 

-i-V-L  LONDON.— Instruction  in  al 


EXAMINATION.— UNIVERSITY  of 

all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Examination  is  given  at 
r  TTY's  ilnSPIT  VL  The  CL  \SSES  lor  the  June  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
March  30.  The  Classes  arc  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital. -For  further  particulars 
address  the  DEAN.  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E.  ;  

/CLIFTON  COLLEGE.-CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

\J  .nd NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at'  Midsummer  lsso,  value  from  £25  to  £.'.0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a 
Snecial  Fuii.ltoXtriii,  vear  in  cu.es  of  Scholars  who  require  it.-Further  particulars  irom 
the  Heap-Master  or  shi-hp-taky.  the  College.  Clifton.  

T^tHELTENIIAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

V>  Eight  £40;  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May. -Apply  to  the  SEU1KT.UIY. 
The  College.  Cheltenham.  

IGHGATE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  a  year  (which  may  he  increased  to  £50 
Ibr  Boarders.,  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  1  .mndation  Scholarships  ot  f  21  lor  Boys  ill  the  School. 

T       M         Sl».  I.  ll  ".-.for  Boarders  only  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  to  the 

School  or  not.  Age  under  Fifteen.  Examination,  third  week  in  May  .-For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Heau-Mastek,  School  House,  llighgate,  -V  

A   L    V    E    R    N      _  C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  3.  

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Sea)  —J  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
lidueation  l  ull  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application.  


H 


GTIFFORDS  BRIDGE,  near  MALVERN.— A  few  DELI- 

^  CATE  BOYS,  aged  from  Fourteen  to  Eighteen,  received  for  PRIVATE  TUITION  at  tt 
Country  House,  cspeciully  adupted,  by  JOHN  C.  GAWT11ERNE,  M.A.  (lute  of  Lancini: 
and  Oxford). 

ARMY,    SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,    MILITIA  COM- 

PETITIVE,  UNIVERSITIES. -Messrs.  ASKTN  will  be  happy  to  forward  (gratis) 
Prospectuses  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces  and  others—Address,  <ja  Suekville  Street,  \V. 


TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  health  v  district 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities — Address,  Hkad-Mastkb. 


f^AREFUL  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

^  SANDROYD  HOUSE,  near  Esher.  Surrey.-Rev.  L.  II.  WELLESLEY- WESLEY, 
assisted  by  Rev.  F.  B.  FlltMAN,  M.A.  (late  Senior  Classical  Assistant-Master  at  Elstree  School), 
and  E.  T.  Allen,  B.A.  Oxon.   Terms,  £80  to  £110.   Number  of  Boys,  twenty. 

AN  ENGLISH  CLERGYMAN,  aged  Twenty-six,  who  speaks 

French  and  German,  is  anxious  to  hear  of  a  YOUTH  who  wishes  to  TRAVEL  on  the 
CONTINENT  for  two  or  three  months,  and  to  whom  he  could  give  Tutorial  assistance.  The 
highest  references  can  be  given.— Address,  Oxox,  Fairholme,  Wimbledon,  Surrey* 


THREE  or  FOUR  YOUNG  LADIES  will  find  an  agreeable 

HOME  in  a  good  Family,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiesbaden.  English, 
French,  and  German  Lessons  will  be  given  in  the  house.  Music  and  Drawing  Lessons  can  be 
had  from  Wiesbaden.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  Bonnkt,  Th.  Dri,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  ;  Rev.  TH.Gin.ARD,  French  Church.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  Rev.  MACKENZIE, 
EngQsh  Church,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  Dr.  Rofdiger,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


ACTIVE    SERVICE.  — A   GENTLEMAN,  of  good  social 

position,  with  considerable  Legal  and  Commercial  experience,  would  be  glad  of  an 
appointment  as  LONDON  AGENT,  or  otherwise,  for  any  Firm  requiring  the  servicea  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  person.   Highest  references.— Address,  II.  IL,  1  Argyll  Square,  W.C. 

PICCADILLY,  close  to  Devonshire  House.— A  noble  MANSION 
TO  BE  LET,  for  the  Season  or  a  Term,  well  and  fully  FURNISHED.  It  comprises  Five 
Reception  and  Seventeen  Bedrooms,  exclusive  of  Dressing-rooms,  &c.  Also  excellent  Stabling 
for  Eight  Horses,  and  Five  Carriages.— May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  K. 
Raulky  (late  Annoot  Sz  Co.),  16  Old  Bond  Street.  W.  

A  DDISCOMBE.  —  Within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Station, 

and  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  and  New  Croydon  Stations,  a  detached  FAMILY 
RESIDENCE,  having  nine  Bedrooms  and  two  Dressing-rooms,  Kitchen,  Scullery,  and  House- 
kecper's-room,  and  usual  Offices.  Large  Garden.— Apply  to  Robert  W.  Fuller  Sc.  Moo>*» 
Estate  Agents,  Croydon  and  Reigate  (336S). 

RIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 


B 


DENT'S   CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES.  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

J£  N  I  V  E  S,      F  O  R  K         and  SPOONS- 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER. 
when  strongly  SILVER-PLATED,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 


Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King'6  or 
Shell. 

£  s.  d. 
1   10  0 

£    s.  d. 
2  10 

£    s.  d. 
2    &  0 

1   10  0 
12  0 
12  0 
0    14  0 

2  10 
1     9  0 
19  0 
10  0 

2     5  0 
1    11  0 
1    11  0 
1     2  0 

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  \7». 

Tea  Spoons.  12s 


CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 
Handles  screwed  or  riveted. 
The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 
3}-iiich  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  6 

9  6 

16  6 

12  0 

18  6 

13  6 

24  0 

18  0 

32  0 

21  0 

36  0 

26  0 

40  0 

32  0 

40  0 

32  0 

Carvers, 
per  Pairs,  d. 

„       6  0 


33  ditto  ditto 

33  ditto      ditto    to  balance 

4  ditto      ditto      ditto  .. 

4  ditto  fine  ditto    ditto  .. 

4  ditto     ditto,  extra  large         ,.  36  0  „  10 

4  ditto      ditto,  African  .. 

4  ditto      Silver  Ferubs  ..        „  40  0  32   0  „  U 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station.   Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  Sec. 
CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

T?URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-*-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Koad. 
and  19, 20,  and  21  Morwell  street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 

T>     I     E     £3     S     E          &         L     U     B     I  N. 

TURKISH  PASTILS. 
"  Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  me  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  smoking  Narghiles  at  Stamboul.  After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lozenge  or  pastil  is 
used  by  thcin.  which  is  said  to  impart  an  odour  of  flowers  to  the  breath.  I  have  never  seen 
these  breath  lozenges  but  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIESSE  &  LUBIN  s  shop  in  Bona 
Street."— Lady  W.  Montagu. 

In  Boxes,  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


(1 ARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


RARE  and  PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 
Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scents,  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets.  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies' 
Toilet  Requisites.  Pomades,  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  and 
Wedding  Presents,  Fountains,  &c. 

Descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

PIESSE  &  LUBIN,  2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  

«T     Al7w  A  Y~S      U  SE      IT  MYSELF 

-L  and  recommend  to  my  Patients 

PEARS'    TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

In  preference  to  any  other,  as  being  more  free  from  excess  of  Alkali  and  other  impurities 
prejuJicial  to  the  skin. 
The  late  eminent  Surgeon.  .Mr.  JAMES  STARTIN. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  

ILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S   EYE  TOBACCO,  by  the  courtesy 

of  the  French  Government,  is  now  SOLD  in  PARIS  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
REGIE  GRAND  HOTEL.  Price,  in  8-oz.  and  2-oz.  Packets,  at  the  rate  of 
1 a  n  lines  per  lb.   Cigarettes  80  centimes  per  box  containing  ten. 

W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


TjEA.  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  arc  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  bearing  their 

Signature,  "LEA  4t  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  bv  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, 
London;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 
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THE  GERMAN  ARMY  BILL. 

THE  absence  of  Prince  Bismarck  deprived  the  debate 
on  the  Army  Bill  of  much  of  its  interest.  He  may  have 
been  too  unwell  to  feel  capable  of  making  a  serious  effort, 
or,  as  his  admirers  themselves  seem  to  have  calculated,  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  part  of  a  peaceful,  common- 
place speaker  was  beneath  him.    If  the  Bill  was  not  to  be 
made  the  occasion  of  a  general  review  of  the  policy  of 
Europe  and  Germany,  a  much  humbler  person  could  say 
all  that  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  in- 
troduced no  novelty,  and  which  no  one  seriously  opposed. 
It  was  evident  that,  before  the  debate  came  on,  peace  had 
been  decided  on.    The  influence,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  which  succeeded  in  publishing  an  official  denunciation 
of  the  alarming  notices  of  Russian  preparations,  ultimately 
prevailed,  and  it  was  determined  that  Germany  should 
claim  once  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  and  perpetual 
protectress  of  European  peace.    When,  as  Count  Moltke 
said  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  has  the  German  Michael 
ever  drawn  his  sword  except  to  defend  his  skin  ?  The 
question   is  difficult   to   answer,  because   the  German 
Michael  has  only  had  his  new  sword — the  sword  of  the 
German  Empire — for  ten  short  years.    During  these  ten 
years  the  sword  has  not  been  drawn  ,  but  it  was  very  near 
leaping  out  of  its  scabbard  in  1875.    Then,  too,  it  was 
his  own  honest  skin  that  Michael  prepai'ed  to  defend. 
The  interests  of  his  skin  seemed  to  demand  that  he 
should  slash  the  skin  of  Jacques  Bonhomme  before  his 
adversary  had  had  time  to  buy  himself  a  sword  long  and 
strong  enough  to  defend  himself  with.     There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  rule 
that  all  wars  are  defensive  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  make 
them.    Even  Napoleon,  when  he  wanted  employment  for 
his  troops  and  distraction  for  his  subjects,  invariably  re- 
presented himself  as  plotted  against,  not  plotting,  and 
as  forced  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol to  defeat  by  anticipating  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.    No  one  doubts  that,  if  Prince  Bismarck  wished 
for  war,  he  would  give  Michael  to  understand  that  his 
skin  was  very  much  in  danger.    The  alarm  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  created  has  been  due,  not  in  the  least  to 
the  new  measure  of  defence  which  he  has  recommended  to 
the  German  Parliament,  but  entirely  to  the  language  he 
has  thought  proper  to  use  or  authorize  in  regard  to  it. 
What  terrified  Europe  was  that  this  language  had  all  the 
appearance  of  the  language  that  usually  precedes  offensive 
wars  made  under  colour  of  being  defensive.    Why  did 
Prince  Bismarck  adopt  or  sanction  this  language  ?  Partly, 
no  doubt,  to  stir  Michael  up  and  make  him  pliable  and 
obedient  for  the  sake  of  his  skin  ;  but  also  in  part,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  to  assert  his  position  in  Europe,  and  to 
remind  the  world  that  ihe  could  make  war  if  he  pleased. 
The  time  is  not  very  distant  when,  in  much  the  same  way, 
Europe  was  taught  to  hang  on  the  lips  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  tried  to  spell  the  future  out  of  his  New  Year  utterances. 
The  secret  of  his  authority  was  that  he  had  managed  to 
persuade  Europe  that  he  was  more  ready  to  fight  than  any 
one  else.    France  was  taken  to  be  the  Power  least  reluc- 
tant to  go  to  war,  and  the  Emperor  seemed  to  blow  war  or 
peace  as  he  pleased.    To  secure  a  recognition  of  this  atti- 
tude towards  Europe  is  to  command  such  innumerable 
advantages  in  diplomacy  that   it  is  not  surprising  if 
Prince  Bismarck  should  take  some  trouble  to  remind  the 


world  that  the  mantle  of  the  French  Emperor  has  fallen  on 
his  shoulders. 

If  the  Army  Bill  needed  to  be  defended,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  better  defender  than  Count  Moltke.  The  Ger- 
man army  is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  population,  and 
as  the  population  has  increased,  the  natural  question  is 
not  why  the  army  should  be  increased,  but  why  it  should 
not  be  increased  ?    Are  there  any  reasons  why  Germany 
should  virtually  reduce  her  army  ?    It  is  calculated,  and 
Germans  accept  the  calculation,  that  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population  devoted  to  active  service  is,  with  proportionate 
reserves,  sufficient  to  defend  the  country.    If  the  army  is 
not  increased  as  the  population  increases,  it  follows  that 
less  than  one  per  cent,  is  thought  sufficient.    It  is  true 
that  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  enormous  size 
of  modern  armaments  than  the  fact  that  the  mere  increase 
of  the  German  population  in  the  last  few  years  involves 
an  increase  of  20,000  men  in  the  army,  or,  with  the  pro- 
portionate reserves,  90,000  men.    This  in  itself  might  be 
called  an  army,  according  to  the  standard  of  old  times. 
But,  if  the  population  has  increased,  this  addition  carries 
with  it  no  new  strain  on  the  population.     Can,  then, 
this  increased  population  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
amount  of  defensive  power  which  its  numbers  would, 
according  to  the  German  system  of  calculation,  suggest  ? 
It  might  be  said  that  400,000  men  could  defend  forty- 
two  millions  of  people  as  well  as  forty  millions.  Whether 
it  would  or  not  must  depend  altogether  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country  in  question.    In  England  we 
do  not  increase  our  army  as  our  population  increases,  for 
we  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  our  defensive  power  on 
land  is  sufficient  to  protect  our  population,  although  this 
may  be  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be.    But  this  is  be- 
cause we  trust  primarily  to  our  navy  ;  and  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  look  to  the  Government  to  measure  the 
force  of  other  navies,  and  always  to  furnish  England 
with  a  navy  greatly  superior  to  any  other.      In  the 
same  way  Germans  who  ask  themselves  whether  their 
army  can  be  reduced  must  look  at  the  position  of  Ger- 
many in  Europe,  and  also  at  the  movements  of  other 
Powers.     This  is  no  challenge  to  other  Powers ;   it  is 
merely  a  piece  of  common  sense,  just  as  it  is  a  piece 
of  common  sense  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  the 
navies  of  France,  of  Italy,  or  of  Germany  are  like  before 
we  decide  what  our  own  navy  is  to  be  like.  Count  Moltke 
laid  great  stress  on  the  exceptional  position  of  Germany  as 
alone  having  great  Powers  on  all  its  borders.    It  is  true 
that  France  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, or  Belgium,  and  that  experience  has  shown  that 
English  descents  on  the  French  seaboard  come  to  very 
little.     France  has   only  to  guard   against  Germany, 
although  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  that,  in  saying 
this,  French  skins  and  not  French  interests  are  recognized. 
Germany  has   nothing  like  Algeria,  like   the  French 
colonies,  like  the  traditional  interests  of  France  in  Italy, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.    But  it  is  only  France  that  is  thus 
favourably  situated.  Austria  bordered  by  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  territories  formerly  or  now  forming  part  of 
Turkey,  is  much  worse  off  than  Germany  in  point  of  dan- 
gerous neighbours.  Russia,  again,  is  pre-eminently  exposed 
to  attack,  however  secure  she  may  seem  to  be  against 
serious  invasion.    Her  possible  enemies  encompass  her 
over  something  like  the  space  of  a  hemisphere.    To  say 
nothing  of  Turkey,  China,  England,  and  the  hosts  of 
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savages  whom  she  has  half  conquered,  half  alarmed,  her 
geographical  position  makes  her  extremely  open  to  attack 
from  a  coalition  of  Germany  and  Austria.  When  he  re- 
ferred to  the  past,  Count  Moltke  was  unanswerable. 
When  Germany  was  disunited,  she  was  the  easy  prey 
of  the  foreigner.  Michael  was  always  having  his  skin 
slashed,  not  only  by  Frenchmen  and  Swedes,  but  by 
other  Michaels  who  ought  to  have  kept  their  hands  off 
him.  But  Germany  is  united  now,  and  forty-two  million 
Michaels  are  ready  to  fight  for  themselves  and  each  other. 
United  Germany,  too,  has  many  advantages  besides  its 
paramount  advantage  of  union.  It  can  concentrate  its 
forces  much  more  rapidly  than  Austi'ia  or  Russia  can. 
The  completeness  of  its  network  of  communications  en- 
ables it  to  send  its  forces  here  and  there  as  it  pleases ;  and 
while  it  has  a  navy  which  for  offensive  purposes  is  by  no 
means  contemptible,  its  coast-line  is  easily  defended.  Alto- 
gether, it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  if  France  stands  first, 
Germany  stands  second,  among  the  Great  Powers  in  the 
advantage  of  its  position. 

But  when  Count  Moltke  points  to  the  actual  forces  of 
Russia  and  France,  and  shows  how  very  great  and  im- 
posing they  are,  there  is  nothing  to  say  except  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Germany  has  no  very  good  reason  for  declining 
to  allow  the  increase  of  her  population  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  her  army.  France  has  now 
a  very  large  force  at  her  disposal.  In  the  last  war  she  had 
eight  army  corps,  she  now  has  nineteen  ;  she  then  possessed 
twenty-six  infantry  divisions,  she  now  has  thirty-eight  ;  she 
then  had  twenty-six  cavalry  brigades,  she  now  has 
thirty-seven.  Count  Moltke  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  effective  strength  of  the  French  army  was 
double  what  it  had  been  in  1870.  Russia,  too,  has  a  largely 
increased  army.  She  has  twenty-four  new  reserve  infantry 
divisions  and  twenty-four  reserve  artillery  brigades,  and  a 
fourth  battalion  has  been  added  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 
foot  regiments.  These  are  very  good  reasons  for  urging 
that  the  German  army  shall  not  be  reduced — that  is,  that 
it  shall  follow  the  standard  of  population.  When  the 
demand  for  what  is  called  an  increase,  but  what  is  really 
a  supplementing,  of  the  German  army  according  to  a  re- 
cognized scale  is  put  in  this  modest  way,  neither  Germans 
nor  outsiders  have  anything  to  say  against  it.  In  the  same 
way,  when  the  minor  portions  of  the  Army  Bill  are  studied, 
it  is  entirely  for  the  military  authorities  of  Germany  to 
say  Avhether  more  officers  are  required,  whether  a  longer 
time  of  active  employment  is  needed  for  the  reserve,  and 
whether  three  years  is  not  the  shortest  time  in  which  a 
recruit  can  be  drilled  into  a  really  effective  soldier.  The 
German  army  is  strong,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the 
perfection  of  discipline,  in  its  intelligence,  and  in  its 
habits  of  obedience.  If  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  to  serve  under  arms,  it  must  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  the  one  per  cent,  that 
serves  should  be  as  effective  as  possible.  But,  after 
all,  this  very  effective  army  is  a  great  burden 
to  the  country ;  and  Count  Moltke,  who  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  strategist,  and  knows  too  much  of  war 
to  underrate  its  horrors,  could  not  satisfy  himself  or  his 
hearers  without  showing  that  he  had  studied  the  very 
grave  questions  of  the  permanence  of  the  military  burdens 
Avhich  weigh  down  all  Continental  nations,  and  of  the  real 
safeguards  against  war.  He  expressed  the  greatest  distrust 
of  all  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  movements  in  the 
direction  of  peace,  and  said  that  a  strong  Government 
alone  could  decide  when  partial  disarmament  was  possible, 
and  that  the  best  safeguard  against  war  was  a  strong 
Government  with  a  strong  army.  He  showed  that  wars 
had  arisen,  or  might  arise,  from  the  Government  of  the 
country  which  made  war  being  too  weak  to  resist  a  popular 
longing  for  war.  He  did  not  name  the  Governments 
which  have  been  or  may  be  too  weak ;  but  it  did  not  need 
names  for  his  hearers  to  understand  to  what  Powers  he 
was  referring.  France  may  hanker  after  revenge.  Russia 
has  been  swept  away,  and  may  be  swept  away  again,  by  a 
Panslavist  movement.  Italy  may  burn  to  reclaim  pro- 
vinces which  Italians  with  a  vague  knowledge  of  history 
state  to  be  Italian.  So  far  Count  Moltke  was  quite 
justified  in  what  he  said.  War  often  comes  from 
a  people  forcing  the  hand  of  a  weak  Government ; 
but  he  omitted  to  notice  that  war  also  often  comes 
from  a  strong  Government  forcing  the  hand  of  a 
people.  The  Danish  and  Austrian  wars  of  Prussia 
were  entirely  wars  of  the  Government,  not  of  the  people'; 
and  so  were  the  Crimean  war,  and  especially  the  Mexican 


war  of  France.  After  the  Empire  was  established  all  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon  were  wars  of  the  sovereign.  The 
French  invasion  of  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
the  premature  attack  of  Austria  in  1859,  the  conquest  of 
Algeria,  were  altogether  wars  of  the  Government,  not  of 
the  people.  It  is  precisely  because  Prince  Bismarck  often 
seems  so  much  stronger  than  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  German  people  that  Europe  is  perpetually  disquieted 
as  to  what  Prince  Bismarck  may  do  next.  Even  in  a 
free  nation  like  England,  the  rule  is  that  the  Govern- 
rnent  makes  war  and  the  people  acquiesce  in  the  war 
because  they  reasonably  think  that  the  Government 
knows  best  when  war  must  be  made.  The  Chinese  war, 
the  Abyssinian  war,  the  Ashantee  war,  the  Afghan  war, 
were  all  Government  wars.  The  Zulu  war  was  not  even 
a  Government  war ;  it  was  the  war  of  a  minor  Government 
official.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all  wars  made  by  a  Go- 
vernment are  approved  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  disastrous.  Prince  Bismarck  was  only  exag- 
gerating a  little  when  he  said  that  he  staked  his  head  on 
the  success  of  the  Austrian  war.  If  Prince  Bismarck  now 
told  Michael  that,  to  save  his  skin,  he  must  invade  France 
or  Russia,  he  would  only  need  success  to  be  more  idolized 
than  ever,  and  he  would  not  even  risk  his  head  in  case  of 
a  reverse.  The  increase  in  the  German  army  is  perfectly 
justifiable;  but  we  cannot  find  much  comfort  in  Count 
Moltke's  theory  of  the  essentially  pacific  character  of 
strong  Governments. 


RUSSIA. 

THE  peaceable  celebration  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  proved  that  the  audacity  of 
Russian  conspirators  and  the  inefficiency  of  Russian  police 
arrangements,  though  extraordinary,  are  not  supernatural 
nor  infinite.  Although  the  attempted  crime  of  the  following 
day  shows  that  Nihilist  menaces  are  sometimes  the  expres- 
sion of  a  deliberate  purpose,  the  threats  of  explosions  and  con- 
flagrations to  take  place  on  the  2nd  of  March  were  probably 
unconnected  with  any  more  serious  design  than  the  hope  of 
forcing  the  Empeeor  and  the  Government  into  some  ex- 
hibition of  undignified  panic.  Incendiaries  and  assassins 
are  not  likely  to  aggravate  the  chances  of  detection  by 
announcing  beforehand  the  place  and  the  date  of  their 
criminal  attempt.  In  1848  the  English  promoters  of  a 
much  milder  form  of  sedition  issued  a  similar  notice  or 
challenge  for  the  10th  of  April.  The  respectable  in- 
habitants of  London  consequently  organized  themselves 
for  the  suppression  of  possible  disturbance,  and  the 
Government  took  the  necessary  military  precautions; 
but,  when  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  mob  was  con- 
tent to  forward  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  principal  result  of  the  crisis  was  a  general 
and  not  unpleasant  holiday.  Under  the  protection  of  a 
police  which  cannot  bat  have  taken  warning  by  recent 
events,  and  of  a  great  military  force,  the  Emperor  has 
been  able  to  receive  in  safety  the  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  multitudes  was 
sincere,  and  that  it  represented  the  feelings  of  the  vast  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  The  murderous  attack 
on  Count  Loris  Melikoff  on  the  following  day  afforded 
a  terrible  illustration  of  the  power  of  mischief  which  may 
be  exercised  by  one  desperate  man,  and  still  more  by  a  secret 
body  disposing  of  the  services  of  a  succession  of  more  or 
less  willing  agents  ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  proof 
that  any  large  class  of  the  community  is  irreconcilably  dis- 
loyal. As  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  judge,  the  nature  of 
the  outrages  perpetrated  shows  that  the  active  conspirators 
are  few  in  number,  although  their  grievances  and  some  of 
their  aspirations  may  not  be  confined  to  themselves.  There 
is  no  indication  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  of  the  towns  ;  and  the  peasants  are  believed 
to  retain  their  unqualified  devotion  to  the  Emperor.  Both 
the  moderate  and  the  extreme  malcontents  belong  to  the 
educated  classes,  in  which  a  desire  for  some  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  prevail. 
Only  fanatics  and  wild  adventurers  can  hope  to  attain  any 
political  object  by  murder  and  arson. 

It  is  possible,  but  scarcely  probable,  that  the  outrage  in 
the  Winter  Palace  may  have  interfered  with  the  concession 
of  some  constitutional  reform.  The  acts  of  grace  which 
were  thought  appropriate  to  the  day  have  consisted  in 
remissions  of  Crown  debts  and  of  the  punishments  for  petty 
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offences,  and  of  honorary  or  official  promotions.  The  only 
administrative  innovation  is  not  in  the  direction  ot  freedom, 
as  it  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  with  un- 
limited powers,  criminal  as  well  as  civil.  lhe  omce 
created  for  Count  Melikofp  is  evidently  temporary, 
though  its  duration  is  not  limited  by  the  Emperors 
decree.  When  the  devolution  of  absolute  power  on  a 
single  delegate  is  no  longer  thought  necessary,  hopes  of 
constitutional  legislation  may  perhaps  revive.  _  In  the 
meantime  no  organic  change  has  been  even  provisionally 
made.  The  stream  of  despotic  power  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source.  The  control  over  person  and  property 
which  is  vested  in  Count  Melikofp  must  have  been 
already  inherent  in  the  Sovereign  from  whom  he  derives 
his  commission.  In  a  certain  sense  the  appointment  is  a 
higher  and  more  transcendental  act  of  authority  than  the 
exe1  cise  by  the  Empeeor  himself  of  the  same  powers.  The 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  England  could  not  transfer 
to  any  other  authority  the  right  of  general  legislation. 
Count  Melikoff  is  empowered  to  define  criminal  acts, 
to  determine  the  penalties,  and  to  pronounce  judgment 
and  sentence.  If  he  entertains  doubts  on  any  point,  he 
may,  at  his  discretion,  ask  instructions  from  the  Emperor; 
bnt  no  appeal  is  allowed  to  any  subject.  If  Count 
Melikoff  deserves  his  reputation  as  a  temperate  and 
prudent  administrator,  he  will  as  seldom  as  possible 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  The 
regular  Courts  will  supply  the  most  convenient  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  supplementary 
process  of  deportation  or  imprisonment  without  trial  has 
long  been  practised  by  the  police.  The  employment  of 
juries  in  criminal  cases  will  necessarily  be  suspended,  and 
probably  it  will  not  be  hereafter  revived.  The  institution 
appears  not  to  be  suited  to  Russian  character  or  tradition, 
oven  when  the  jurors  are,  as  in  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassu- 
litch,  taken  from  the  upper  classes.  In  more  civilized 
parts  of  the  Continent  it  has  sometimes  been  difficult  to 
convince  juries  that  they  are  not  entrusted  with  dis- 
cretionary powers.  It  is  not  desirable  that  assassins 
should  enjoy  impunity  because  a  jury  may  think  the  police 
deserving  of  censure. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  relaxing  the  absolutism 
which  exists  in  Russia.    The  classes  which  desire  some 
admixture  of  constitutional  government  might  perhaps 
supply  competent  advisers  to  the  Emperor  in  his  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  capacity  ■  but,  possessing  no  politi- 
cal weight  in  the  country,  they  cannot  offer  the  Govern- 
ment independent  support  against  disaffection  or  revolu- 
tion.   The  functions  of  an  Assembly,  or  of  a  consultative 
Council,  would  always  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Emperor,  although  he  might  have  formally  denuded  him- 
self of  the  prerogative  of  revocation.    The  army  and  the 
police  to  a  man  would  obey  him  in  preference  to  any 
rival   authority ;  and,   if  his  supremacy  were  thought 
to   be   endangered,  he  could  at    any  moment  resume 
absolute  power  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.     The  nobles, 
the  public  functionaries,  the  mercantile  and  professional 
classes,  are  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  clergy  in  comparison  with  the    semi-divine  Czar. 
Any  restriction  on  his  executive  omnipotence,  even  if  it 
had  been  imposed  by  himself,  would  be  unanimously  re- 
jected as  an  impious  usurpation,  if  it  were  maintained 
against  his  will.    The  simplest  and  least  invidious  check 
on  autocracy  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  ap- 
pointed on  the  advice  of  a  Prime  Minister  and  respon- 
sible to  its  chief.    It  is  thought  that  the  mere  suggestion 
of  such  an  arrangement,  with   Count  Schocvaloff  as 
Premier,  has  for  the  time  alienated  the  Emperor  from 
his  former  favourite,  who  is  at  the  same  time  his  ablest 
counsellor.    A  corporate   Ministry  would  probably  have 
enabled  the  Emperor  to  resist  the  mischievous  pressure 
which  drove  him  against  his  apparent  will  into  the  Turk- 
ish war.    If  it  is  true  that  he  has  now  resolved  to  dis- 
courage the  Slavonic  agitation,  he  would  act  wisely  in 
providing  himself  with  support  which,  though  not  in- 
dependent, would  be  in  some  degree  external.    The  oppor- 
tunity of  reorganizing  the  superior  administration  cannot 
be  long  delayed,  though  the  aged  Chancellor  still  clings 
to  office. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  not  at  present  recur  to  the  hackneyed  device  of 
diverting  a  dangerous  agitation  into  the  channel  of  foreign 
aggression  or  war.  The  rumour  of  an  impending  rupture 
with  Germany  was  from  the  first  incredible ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  risk  of  a  collision  with  Ens-land 


in  Asia.  The  questionable  project  of  a  Persian  occupation 
of  Herat  is  apparently  abandoned,  and  the  scheme 
of  splitting  up  Afghanistan  into  two  or  three 
Principalities  is  disavowed  by  the  Government,  though 
some  measure  of  the  kind  may  perhaps  eventually  be  found 
unavoidable.  The  Russian  expedition  against  the  Turco- 
mans will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  probably  to  a 
successful  issue ;  but  the  newspapers  are  at  present  in- 
structed to  represent  the  enterprise  as  unimportant,  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  conciliating  English  jealousies. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  overtures  which 
are  said  to  be  made  through  Prince  Lobanoff  with  a  view 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  English  and  Russian  pre- 
tensions in  Central  Asia  ;  but,  if  both  parties  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  it  will  not-be  impossible  to  settle  terms 
of  compromise.  It  is  true  that  Russia  would  expect 
to  receive  some  equivalent  for  any  concession  which 
may  be  made;  but  a  diplomatic  bargain,  like  a 
private  contract,  necessarily  involves  covenants  by  both 
parties.  There  is  at  present  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  negotiation  which  may  be  instituted  will 
be  liable  to  disturbance  by  reason  of  a  personal  change  in. 
the  Russian  Government.  The  Emperor  Alexander  is 
about  to  retire,  as  usual,  to  Livadia  ;  and  he  has  not  an- 
nounced any  purpose  of  abdication.  The  family  discords 
and  jealousies  which  are  said  to  have  lately  disturbed  his 
Court  and  household  have  probably  been  imagined  or 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  known  that  the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  resent  the  appointment  of  Count 
Melikoff,  which  in  no  manner  affects  their  interests.  It 
no  further  conspiracies  occur,  the  extraordinary  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  will  be  gradually  discontinued  ; 
but  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Governor-General 
renders  it  impossible  to  hope  for  an  early  relaxation  of 
precautions  which  are  justifiable  if  they  prove  to  be 
effective. 


THE  SIX  SEATS. 


THE  postponement  of  the  Bill  for  apportioning  the 
six  vacant  seats  may  have  been  unavoidable  in  the 
pressure  of  public  business  ;  but,  if  the  Government  had 
been  eager  to  proceed  with  the  measure,  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  found,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  the  postponement  was  received  by  the  House  raises 
a  doubt  whether  it  will  be  passed  before  the  dissolution. 
The  rumoured  scheme  for  supplying  the  vacancies  is  un- 
objectionable, if  it  is  admitted  that  considerable  minorities 
in  populous  towns  and  counties  are  entitled  to  representa- 
tion ;  but,  as  long  as  the  principle  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted, it  is  undesirable  to  add  indefinitely  to  the  number 
of  constituencies  which  return  each  three  members.  The 
ingenious  contrivance  of  allowing  to  each  elector  only  two 
votes  has,  except  in  Birmingham,  for  the  most  part 
answered  the  purpose  of  its  inventors  ;  but  the  plan  fails 
when  the  representative  of  the  minority  vacates  his  seat 
in  the  middle  of  a  Parliamentary  term.  Through  a 
casualty  of  this  kind  Glasgow  has  now  three  Liberal 
members,  although  a  Conservative  was  returned  in  1874. 
The  addition  of  a  third  member  to  the  representation 
of  Bristol  will  secure  a  vote  to  the  present  Government, 
and  a  similar  result  will  probably  be  attained  at  Sheffield, 
though  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  late  defeat  has  not 
been  abandoned.  The  preference  given  to  the  city  0" 
Dublin  and  the  county  of  Cork  over  English  and  Scotcl1 
claimants  is  probably  intended  to  gratify  Irish  patriotism. 
One  or  both  constituencies  will  perhaps  reward  the 
Ministers  for  their  discernment  by  returning  one  of  their 
supporters.  But  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  Con- 
servative party  to  rely  for  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
strength  on  the  support  of  members  representing  minori- 
ties. A  victory  in  an  equal  contest  for  an  ordinary 
borough  such  as  Southwark  is  a  far  more  valuable  triumph 
than  the  probable  election  of  members  of  the  party  at 
Bristol  and  Sheffield.  It  is  true  that  in  some  large  towns, 
including  Liverpool,  and  in  several  counties,  the  Liberals 
in  their  turn  profit  by  the  limits  imposed  on  the  absolute 
power  of  the  majority ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  party 
which  inclines  to  democratic  opinions  would  prefer  the 
maintenance  in  every  constituency  of  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  numbers. 

No  enthusiastic  interest  has  been  at  any  time  felt  in  the 
disposal  of  the  vacant  seats,  though  when,  in  the  course  oi 
last  Session,  Sir  Stafford  Noethcote  said  that  there  was 
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no  reason  for  haste,  the  inference  that  dissolution  was 
not  the  nimminent  was  eagerly  or  unwillingly  drawn  by 
contending  pai'ties.  The  theoretical  arguments  for 
completing  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
perhaps  stronger  than  the  objections.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  a  corrupt  borough  to  diminish  in- 
equalities of  representation  which  are  popularly  regarded 
as  anomalous.  Many  large  towns,  including  London,  and 
several  populous  counties  have  far  less  than  the  proportion 
of  members  which  would  be  allotted  to  them  in  a  new 
arrangement  of  electoral  districts ;  and  perhaps  some 
projectors  may  cherish  doctrines  as  fantastic  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  discovery  that  representation  ought  to 
vary  with  distance  from  the  seat  of  legislation. 
Advocates  of  the  rights  of  minorities  wish  to  extend 
the  system  of  three-cornered  constituencies,  although 
the  balance  of  parties  may  not  be  aifected  when  large  Con- 
servative counties  are  set  off  against  large  Liberal 
boroughs.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  vacant 
seats  arises  from  the  suspicion  with  which  any  definite 
measure  is  certain  to  be  received.  No  Government  is 
likely  to  inflict  intentional  injury  on  its  own  party,  and  it 
is  still  less  probable  that  any  Government  will  obtain 
credit  for  disinterested  impartiality.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
said  that  he  had  given  a  member  to  the  University  of 
London  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Mr.  Lowe,  he  was  not 
understood  to  be  speaking  seriously.  All  the  actual  or 
probable  claimants  have  plausible  pretensions,  and  few 
among  them  can  deny  that  their  competitors  are  almost 
equally  entitled  to  consideration. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  active 
political  managers  and  of  possible  candidates,  the  im- 
perfectly represented  portion  of  the  community  is  not 
deeply  anxious  for  additional  electoral  privileges.  New 
constituencies  are  necessarily  large  ;  and  the  privilege  of 
returning  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  member  has 
not  an  unlimited  value.  An  imaginary  legislator,  at  liberty 
to  consider  only  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
might  perhaps  be  inclined  rather  to  multiply  than  to  curtail 
arithmetical  anomalies.  The  little  borough  of  Ripon, 
which  has  sent  to  Pai'liament  far  more  than  its  share  of 
eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen,  is  again  about  to  render 
good  service  to  the  State  by  providing  for  Mr.  Goschen  a 
refuge  from  the  real  or  anticipated  caprice  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  Radnor  Boroughs  have  for  twelve  years 
returned  Lord  Hartington,  and  not  many  years  ago 
they  were  represented  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Midhurst, 
Calne,  and  other  small  constituencies  which  hap- 
pily and  almost  unaccountably  survive,  are  more 
scrupulous  than  many  lai'ge  towns  and  counties  in  the 
qualifications  which  they  require  from  their  members.  Any 
project  of  the  kind  is  of  course  as  unsubstantial  as  a 
dream.  One  of  many  reasons  for  regarding  historical 
accidents  with  tenderness  is  that  they  cannot  be  artificially 
reproduced.  Even  if  such  an  experiment  were  practicable, 
small  constituencies  ought  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
representation  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  No  rational 
politician  would  wish  to  dispense  with  the  popular  au- 
thority which  attaches  to  members  for  great  cities  and 
large  districts.  Six  new  seats  ought  to  add  something  more 
than  as  many  votes  to  the  party  or  parties  which  will 
profit  by  Sir  S.  Northcote's  proposed  legislation.  The 
public  interest  will  not  be  greatly  aifected  by  his  decision 
among  conflicting  demands. 

Except  for  polemical  purposes  the  Liberal  party  will 
be  comparatively  indifferent  to  provisions  which  they 
will  on  probable  grounds  hold  to  be  only  temporary. 
They  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  pledged  to 
uniformity  of  suffrage,  and  therefore  by  a  necessary 
consequence  to  a  large  redistribution  of  seats.  Some  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  party,  including  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  repeal  the  existing  laws  which  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
vide for  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  same  object 
will  be  more  effectually  attained  by  the  suppression  of 
small  boroughs  following  the  abolition  of  Conservative 
supremacy  in  the  counties.  It  is  not  even  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  uniform  suffrage  and  redistribution  that 
the  Liberal  party  should  succeed  at  the  general  election, 
for  many  Conservatives  have  improvidently  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  concession  of  household  county 
suffrage  as  a  mere  question  of  time.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  change  is  likely  to  be  made  will  feel  but  moderate  in- 
terest in  a  provisional  rearrangement  of  seats.  There  was 


a  time  before  the  first  Reform  Bill  when  still  smaller 
legislative  measures  raised  important  political  issues,  and 
in  one  instance  dislocated  parties.  The  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  East  Retford,  in  preference  to  the  transfer  of 
the  seat  to  a  large  manufacturing  town,  broke  up  the 
alliance  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  followers 
of  Canning.  Some  years  before,  Lord  Liverpool  had,  in 
the  tone  of  a  speaker  who  enunciated  a  commonplace, 
contended  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  Leeds  was  happy 
and  prosperous  because  it  was  exempt  from  the  turmoil  of 
periodical  elections.  A  Minister  in  the  present  day  is  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  unpopular  para- 
doxes. He  may  even  trust,  though  a  Conservative,  to  the 
judgment  of  large  constituencies,  when  he  remembers 
the  services  rendered  to  his  party  by  Southwark  and  by 
Liverpool. 

The  desire  of  towns  and  districts  for  separate  represen- 
tation is  perhaps  conventional ;  or  rather  it  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  small  knots  of  active  politicians,  and  to  professional 
candidates  for  employment  in  various  departments  of 
agency.  For  purposes  of  legislation  and  public  discussion 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the  power  of  electing  one  or 
more  members  is  a  boon  as  well  as  a  privilege.  The  party 
which  commands  a  majority  in  the  new  constituency  may 
also  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting its  doctrines.  But  the  grant  to  a  borough  or  a  county 
of  a  third  member  may  often  be  resented  as  an  injury  by 
the  dominant  party.  The  vote  is  likely  to  be  secured  by 
the  local  minority  with  the  result  of  disturbing  existing 
political  arrangements.  Mr.  Bright  Is  in  the  habit, 
of  repeating  the  hypothetical  complaint  that  if  Bir- 
mingham failed  to  return,  as  at  present,  three  Liberal 
members,  a  Conservative  colleague  would  neutralize 
the  vote  of  himself,  or  of  his  Liberal  colleague.  It 
may  be  conjectured,  by  the  aid  of  recent  experience, 
that  at  Liverpool  the  right  of  returning  three  members 
affects  in  the  same  manner  the  Conservative  representa- 
tion. The  City  of  London  with  its  four  members  enjoys 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  securing  to  a  large  majority 
three-fourths  of  the  representation.  On  the  whole,  as 
a  rule,  the  old  system  of  giving  two  members  to 
each  constituency,  large  or  small,  is  probably  the  best  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  try  other  experiments  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  representation  of  minoiities  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  secure.  If  democratic  principles  generally  pre- 
vail, those  who  rely  on  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
partisans  will  not  permanently  tolerate  any  check  to  the 
popular  will.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  a  general  re- 
distribution of  seats,  the  triangular  constituencies  may 
be  swept  away. 


THE  ARMY. 

COLONEL  STANLEY  must  have  been  a  happy  man 
on  Monday  night.  Of  late  years  the  Army  Estimates 
have  been  too  much  like  an  unusually  heavy  goods  train, 
which  is  shunted  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  every- 
thing else,  and  may  think  itself  lucky  if  it  is  able  to  go 
five  miles  on  end  without  being  pulled  up.  This  year  these 
same  Estimates  have  been  voted  at  express  speed.  A  single 
sitting  has  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  them.  It  is 
early  days  to  be  finding  fault  with  the  too  great  rapidity 
with  which  public  business  is  disposed  of ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  if  the  Estimates  are  despatched 
at  this  pace,  they  might  almost  as  well  have  been  taken  as 
read.  There  was  certainly  no  obstruction,  but  then  there 
was  no  criticism  either.  The  money  was  voted  almost 
without  a  word.  Ten  millions  is  rather  a  large  sum 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience the  House  has  had  of  obstruction  during  the  last 
three  Sessions  is  to  silence  every  member  who  is  compe- 
tent to  question  the  propriety  of  a  particular  outlay,  the 
English  pocket  may  yet  suffer  as  much  as  the  English 
temper  has  suffered  in  former  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  Army  Estimates  for  1 880-81  are  un- 
usually devoid  of  interest.  Whatever  curiosity  is  felt 
about  military  affairs  centres  upon  the  expected  Report  of 
Lord  Airey's  Committee.  The  whole  system  under  which, 
the  army  is  at  present  organized  is  on  its  trial,  and  when 
this  is  known  to  be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  pay  much 
attention  to  items  of  expenditure  that  recur  every  year. 
The  evidence  taken  by  this  Committee  ought  to  set  at  rest 
the  doubts  which  have  of  late  been  so  abundant  with  respect 
to  the  fitness  of  a  short-service  system  for  the  multifarious 
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requirements  of  the  English  array.  Until  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  done,  the  possibility  that  considerable 
changes  may  be  proposed  cannot  be  altogether  put  aside. 
The  consequence  is  that  no  one  cares  very  much  about  the 
comparatively  trifling  changes  which  are  needed  to  bring 
the  existing  system  into  a  state  of  decent  efficiency.  This 
is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  security  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  when  presented  will  be,  or  indeed 
ought  to  be,  made  the  basis  of  legislation ;  and  if  it  is  not, 
the  army  will  go  for  at  least  another  year  with  undoubted 
defects  left  unremedied,  because  next  year  it  is  possible 
that  more  problematical  defects  will  be  in  course  of  being 
remedied.  Considering  how  much  there  is  in  the 
army  which  needs  no  Committee  to  show  that  it  is 
faulty,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Colonel  Stanley's 
speech  had  told  us  more  of  those  unobtrusive  re- 
forms which  must  always  be  in  progress  if  a  complicated 
system  is  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order.  For  example, 
Colonel  Stanley  might  profitably  have  repeated  the  assu- 
rance, given  but  never  acted  on,  of  his  predecessor,  that 
the  English  army  should  not  be  entirely  composed  of 
skeleton  regiments.  It  is  essential,  no  doubt,  to  a  short- 
service  system  that  a  large  proportion  of  regiments  should, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  skeletons.  If  every  regiment  were  main- 
tained at  its  full  strength,  the  framework  of  the  enlarged 
army  which  would  be  called  into  being  as  soon  as  war 
became  imminent  would  be  wanting.  The  Reserves 
would  have  no  places  to  fall  into,  and  no  officers  to  com- 
mand them.  If  the  promise  relating  to  the  eighteen  regi- 
ments first  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service  had  been 
kept  as  well  as  made,  there  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Taking  this  number  as  about 
equivalent  to  an  army  corps,  the  ordinary  needs  of 
English  policy  would  be  answered  if  it  were  maintained 
in  a  state  of  constant  efficiency.  The  reason  of  the  thing 
is  even  too  obvious.  If  anything  whatever  could  be  said 
against  it,  the  military  authorities  would  be  tempted  to 
defend  the  regulation,  and  there  might  be  a  chance  of 
their  giving  effect  to  it.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  ground  to 
suppose  that  we  are  better  prepared,  or  even  in  the 
way  to  be  better  prepared,  for  meeting  any  sudden  call 
upon  our  resources  than  we  wore  when  reinforcements 
were  ordered  to  South  Africa.  Unless  every  military 
theory  is  at  fault,  soldiers,  before  taking  the  field,  ought 
to  know  one  another  and  to  know  their  officers.  Without 
this  they  are  no  better  than  a  capable  mob — capable, 
because  they  can  be  brought  into  order  much  more  rapidly 
than  if  they  were  not  soldiers  to  begin  with — but  a  mob, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  order. 
Yet  this  was  precisely  the  condition  in  which  we  sent 
off  troops  for  immediate  and  trying  service  in  Zululand. 
The  normal  condition  of  the  regiments  that  stood  first  on 
the  roster  was  to  be  short  of  something  like  half  their  full 
strength  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  order  to  embark  came,  the 
gaps  had  to  be  filled  up  by  volunteers  from  other  batta- 
lions. The  new  men  had  never  seen  either  the  officers  who 
were  to  lead  them  into  action  or  the  comrades  by  whose 
side  they  were  to  fight.  They  were  necessarily  destitute 
of  regimental  feeling  or  traditions,  for  if  they  won  honours, 
it  would  be  for  a  regiment  to  which  they  did  not  really  be- 
long. We  say  nothing  as  to  the  want  of  preparation  which 
was  disclosed  at  the  same  time.  That  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  sentimental  newspapers  went  into 
ecstasies  because  we  accomplished  with  tremendous  toil  in 
about  three  weeks  what,  if  things  had  been  in  proper 
train,  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  easily  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  natural  to  look  to  Colonel  Stanley's  speech  for 
some  assurance  that  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  would 
never  recur.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  is  to  be  found 
there,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  at  least  as 
anxious  as  other  people  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  he  has  no  such  assurance  to  give. 
At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  have  no  assurances  at  all  than 
assurances  of  the  kind  furnished  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
in  his  singularly  ill-judged  "  report  in  answer  to  inquiries" 
as  to  the  conduct  of  these  very  troops.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  not  allow  Dr.  Rdssell's 
charges  to  go  unnoticed,  unless  there  is  something  more 
to  be  said  in  disproof  of  them  than  has  yet  been  alleged. 

The  recruits  in  1879  were  fewer  than  in  1878  by  about 
two  thousand  four  hundred,  and  those  in  1877  by  two 
thousand  eight  hundred.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  not 
particularly  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the  shortcoming 
is  in  part  due  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  and  to  the 
increased  care  shown  in  passing  recruits.    It  may  be 


hoped,  therefore,  that,  if  the  quantity  is  somewhat  less,  the 
quality  is  somewhat  better,  and  that  the  recruits  we  did 
get  last  year  contained  a  larger  percentage  of  men  to  boys, 
and  of  men  physically  qualified  for  hard  work.  Still  the 
English  army  is  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  stand 
with  impunity  any  constant  diminution  in  tho  number  of 
recruits.  However  great  may  have  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  men  enlisted  last  year,  there  were  fewer 
enlisted  than  were  wanted.  This  is  plain  from  the 
consoling  tone  in  which  Colonel  Stanley  says  that, 
although  recruiting  has  slightly  fallen  off,  "  the  only 
"  fall  below  the  establishment  to  any  considerable  extent 
"  has  been  in  the  Royal  Artillery."  There  only  have  we 
many  men  less  than  we  need  ;  everywhere  else  wo  have 
only  a  few  less  than  we  need.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that 
down  to  quite  the  end  of  the  year  the  recruiting  sergeant 
had  a  very  slack  demand  for  labour  to  compete  with.  This 
year  he  will  find  the  market  in  a  very  different  state,  and 
there  is  some  room  for  fear  that,  if  the  higher  standard 
and  greater  care  of  which  Colonel  Stanley  speaks  are 
maintained — and,  beyond  question,  they  ought  to  be  main- 
tained— the  recruiting  of  the  present  year  will  show  a  still 
scantier  supply  of  men.  The  most  satisfactory  point  in 
Colonel  Stanley's  speech  was  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  desertions.  The  percentage  of  deserters 
to  recruits  in  1879  was  15  as  against  19  in  1878, 
and  17  in  1877.  The  provision  in  the  Army  Dis- 
cipline Act  which  allows  a  recruit  to  claim  his  dis- 
charge within  a  specified  period  from  his  enlisting,  is  not 
yet  well  known  ;  and  Colonel  Stanley  expects  that,  as  it 
becomes  known,  the  number  of  deserters  will  decrease. 
Under  the  old  plan  a  certain  proportion  of  recruits  had 
always  repented  of  what  they  had  done  by  the  time  they 
joined  their  regiment,  and  to  them  the  temptation  to 
desert  was  naturally  very  strong.  The  beginning  of  a 
soldier's  life  is  not  likely  to  be  attractive  to  men  who  have 
no  longer  even  the  initial  wish  to  be  a  soldier.  As  regards 
recruits  of  this  type  the  system  was  an  ingenious  combi- 
nation of  the  faults  of  a  conscription  with  those  of  volun- 
tary enlistment.  The  State  could  not  lay  hands  upon 
whom  it  would,  and  yet  those  upon  whom  it  did  lay 
hands  were  not  always  willing  captives.  The  number  of 
re-enlistments  after  desertion  continues  much  the  same, 
and  is  not  likely  to  diminish  so  long  as  to  bear  a  sign  of 
belonging  to  the  English  army  is  considered  a  disgrace. 


PUBLICANS  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  licensed  victuallers  have  special  organs  of  their 
own,  in  which  their  claims  are  urged,  their  rights 
defended,  and  their  special  views  expounded.  A  close 
organization  supplies  the  means  of  enforcing  a  concurrence 
of  action  throughout  England,  and  those  who  guide  this 
Association  have  at  least  the  merit  of  knowing  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  of  saying  what  they  mean.  These 
organs  naturally  regard  the  Southwark  election  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  interests  they  represent.  But  they  are 
peculiarly  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  to  publicans 
it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  that  the  triumph  of 
beer  was  also  a  triumph  of  Conservatism.  The  licensed 
victuallers  are  not  so  much  apart  from  as  above  party. 
To  them  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  a  candidate 
thinks  about  Russia,  or  Home  Rule,  or  the  county 
franchise.  He  may  attack  or  defend  budgets,  wars,  or 
treaties.  The  one  question  is  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
sound  about  beer.  If  he  is  sound  on  that  cardinal 
point,  he  is  to  be  zealously  supported  against  an  unsound 
or  wavering  candidate.  The  publicans  are  perfectly  fair, 
and  would  place  the  great  beer  interest  at  the  disposal  of 
the  fiercest  Radical  who  would  pledge  himself  that  the 
flow  of  genuine  liquor  should  be  unimpeded,  against  the 
staunchest  Conservative  who  ventured  to  hint  that  a  check 
might  not  improperly  be  imposed  on  the  mighty  volume 
of  the  river  of  beer.  But  a  Conservative  candidate  has 
at  starting  the  great  advantage  of  coming  better  recom- 
mended, for  he  belongs  to  a  party  that  is  believed  to  be 
generally  sound,  while  a  Liberal  belongs  to  a  party  that 
is  believed  to  be  generally  unsound.  Even  if  a  Liberal 
expresses  a  hearty  and  sincere  detestation  of  local 
option,  Sunday  closing,  abridged  hours,  and  other 
abominations,  he  is  eyed  with  suspicion,  and  hesi- 
tating publicans  ask  what  is  this  striped  and  streaked 
animal  that  is  coming  over  in  this  curious  way 
from  the  fold  of  the  black  sheep  into  the  fold  01  the 
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white.  A  Liberal  candidate  may  overcome  distrust,  but 
he  has  distrust  to  overcome.  He  himself  may  be  pro- 
nounced harmless ;  but  then,  he  wants  to  get  into  Par- 
liament in  order  to  support  and  work  with  persons  who 
are  decidedly  dangerous.  The  publicans,  therefore,  will 
keep  him  out  of  Parliament  if  they  can,  and  in  many  con- 
stituencies they  can  and  will  keep  him  out.  There  are 
indeed  influences  against  which  the  publicans  cannot  con- 
tend. A  Liberal  candidate  may  be  personally  very 
popular,  like  the  Liberal  member  for  Oxford,  or  have 
overpowering  family  claims  like  the  Liberal  member 
for  Calne,  or  be  supported  by  a  perfected  political 
machinery  like  the  Liberal  members  for  Birmingham. 
Or  there  may  be  some  issue  presented  to  the  constituencies 
in  which  the  electors  take  a  deep  interest.  When  they 
had  got  the  Irish  Church  in  their  heads,  the  electors  had 
no  room  for  thoughts  of  beer.  But  in  quiet  times,  and 
when  in  point  of  personal  pi'etensions  and  qualifications 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  candidates,  the  publicans 
have  a  very  great  influence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  next 
election  may  be  fought  in  a  very  quiet  time.  The  fever  of 
discussion  which  attacks  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry  furnished  has  died  away,  and  the  addresses  of  can- 
didates will  chiefly  refer  to  subjects  on  which  it  is  felt  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  publicans  will 
find  that  calm  and  peace  in  the  electoral  mind  which 
possesses  a  favourable  field  for  the  winning  arguments 
of  beer.  The  publicans  have  the  great  advantage  that 
those  whom  they  wish  to  canvass  come  to  them.  They 
have  not  to  look  np  reluctant  householders  or  intrude  un- 
welcome dissertations.  It  is  the  voters  who  come  gaily 
and  gladly  to  the  publicans,  and  in  an  easy  and  animated 
chat  the  publican  instils  into  the  mind  of  a  sociable  cus- 
tomer the  arguments  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
most  convincing.  He  does  not  dwell  much  on  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  difficulty  of  confiding  to  a  parish  what 
ought  to  be  the  task  of  Parliament.  Such  a  topic  is  rather 
too  lofty  and  fatiguing  for  the  uninstructed  mind  in  its 
moments  of  social  ease.  Nor  does  he  say  much  as  to  the 
iniquity  of  despoiling  his  own  injured  class,  for  he  knows 
that  even  the  customers  of  publicans  think  more  of  their 
own  sorrows  than  of  his.  But  he  insists,  and  he 
seldom  insists  in  vain,  on  the  unfairness  of  denying  to  the 
poor  what  the  rich  take  care  to  retain  for  themselves.  The 
rich  are  to  have  every  variety  of  delicate  liquor  day  and 
night  at  their  command.  The  poor  alone  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  humble  fluid  in  which  their  soul  rejoices.  It 
is  so  un-English  to  "  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer."  In- 
spirited, charmed,  and  instructed,  the  voter  goes  away  and 
determines  that  there  shall  be  one  more  true  Englishman 
at  the  poll,  and  one  more  champion  of  the  poor. 

Without  having  come  under  the  spell  of  the  fascinating 
publican,  impartial  persons  may  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
very  bad  precedent  for  Parliament  to  delegate  its  func- 
tions to  a  parish,  and  that  it  is  the  fanaticism  of  philan- 
thropy to  try  to  cure  the  vices  of  the  poor  by  denying  them 
a  pleasure  which  the  rich  retain  unimpaired.  But  a  Liberal 
candidate  has  to  think  how  he  is  to  get  into  Parliament, 
and  when  he  finds  the  publicans  lost  to  him,  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  knows  beforehand  that  they  are  lost 
to  him,  he  seeks  his  new  world  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old.  Local  option  is  the  new  woi'ld  which  he  usually 
calls  in.  And  if  he  can  satisfy  his  conscience  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  he  may  say  to  himself,  with  very 
great  plausibility,  that  local  option  is  much  misunderstood 
and  is  not  liable  to  the  reproach  that  it  would  rob  pub- 
licans or  deprive  a  poor  man  of  his  beer.  If  England  is 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  local  option  would  pro- 
bably be  that  the  publican  would  gain  more  than  he  would 
lose,  and  the  poor  man  would  gain  too,  if  to  have  more 
beer  offered  him  is  a  gain.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  Parliament  would  never  pass  a  Bill  giving  the  j 
power  of  local  option  except  with  a  provision  re- 
quiring publicans  thrown  out  of  business  to  be  adequately 
compensated.  Local  option  might  possibly  prevent  some 
new  public-houses  being  opened,  but  in  doing  this  it  would 
only  secure  the  fortunes  of  existing  public-houses.  If 
the  parish  that  was  exercising  its  local  option  chose 
to  shut  up  existing  public-houses  it  would  have  to 
pay  compensation.  The  essence  of  local  option  is  that 
the  body  exercising  it  should  have  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Parliament  in  regard  to  beer.  If  it  exercises  its 
powers  it  comes  under  its  responsibilities.  The  rates  must 
|be  charged  for  a  term  of  ycur^  with  a  sum  by  means  of 


which  the  amount  borrowed  to  compensate  the  publicans 
may  be  paid  off.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get  rate- 
payers to  undertake  the  burden.  To  buy  out  all  the 
publicans  would  ruin  the  ratepayers,  and  if  a  few  only 
were  bought  out,  the  value  of  the  houses  remaining  un- 
touched would  rise,  and  so  compensation  would  become 
gradually  more  and  more  onerous.  There  is,  too,  another 
consideration  which  would  weigh  with  ratepayers.  The 
parish  that  is  to  be  entrusted  with  local  option  will  de- 
cide not  only  how  few  public-houses  there  are  to  be,  but 
how  many.  Some  sort  of  body  elected  from  time  to  time 
is,  we  suppose,  to  decide  how  many  or  how  few  public- 
houses  are  wanted.  A  body  elected  at  one  time  might 
overrule  a  body  elected  at  another  time.  The  new- 
comers might  think  that  there  were  not  enough  public- 
houses  for  the  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  in- 
habitants. New  houses  would  be  licensed,  and  those 
who  were  paying  extra  rates  for  the  suppression 
of  some  houses,  would  see  others  opened,  and  could 
scarcely  help  feeling  that  they  were  paying  their 
money  for  nothing.  The  burden  of  the  rates  would 
be  permanent  or  at  least  would  continue  for  a 
long  time,  while  there  might  be  rapid  fluctuations  on 
the  great  question  of  beer  in  the  minds  of  the  electors. 
But  there  would  be  this  inequality  among  the  holders 
of  different  opinions,  that  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  beer  could  undo  the  work  of  their  predecessors, 
without  adding  to  the  rates,  while  those  who  were  against 
beer  could  only  regain  the  position  they  had  lost  by 
throwing  new  burdens  on  the  ratepayers.  It  may  further 
be  remarked  that  the  principle  of  local  option,  if  once 
adopted,  goes  a  very  long  way.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  tyranny  of  philanthropy.  Cases  where  such  a 
tyranny  is  exercised  must  necessarily  be  rare,  but  they 
are  not  imaginary.  There  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants  where  the  landowner, 
who  happens  to  own  every  foot  of  the  soil,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  shutting  up  every  public-house.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law  as  it  now  is  to  stop  this  vexatious 
proceeding.  But  if  the  town  affected  had  local 
option  with  Parliamentary  powers,  it  would  decide  how 
many  public-houses  it  needed,  and  would  justly  claim  the 
Parliamentai'y  right  of  expropriation.  The  landowner  would 
be  compelled  to  sell  sites  for  a  fit  number  of  public-houses 
just  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  land  for  a  railway  or 
a  canal,  and  local  option  would  have  not  the  un-English 
effect  of  robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  beer,  but  the  very 
English  effect  of  restoring  to  the  poor  man  the  beer  of 
which  he  had  been  robbed. 

Local  option  is  generally  understood  to  refer  only  to 
licensing,  and  if  it  refers  only  to  licensing,  it  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that,  however  objectionable  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  it  is  not  calculated  to  injure  the  pub- 
licans or  to  stint  the  poor.  The  publicans  naturally  object 
to  it,  because  they  do  not  want  to  have  themselves  and 
their  doings  made  the  subject  of  everlasting  discussion, 
and  because,  although  they  might  not  be  injnred  by  it, 
they  would  have  to  take  a  large  amount  of  trouble  to 
ensure  not  being  injured  by  it.  But  if  local  option  is  to 
go  beyond  licensing,  and  to  extend  to  determining  the 
hours  of  closing,  then,  no  doubt,  the  publicans  might  pos- 
sibly be  injured  and  the  poor  stinted.  It  is  especially  the 
question  of  Sunday  closing  that  would  be  fought 
out  in  the  various  spheres  of  local  option.  Public-houses 
are  now  closed  on  Sundays  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  movement  headed  by  an  Arch- 
bishop for  closing  public-houses  on  Sundays  in  England. 
No  compensation  is  given  to  the  owners  or  lessees  of 
public-houses  for  Sunday  closing,  and  thus  the  ratepayers 
would  have  no  pecuniary  reasons  for  not  closing  the  houses 
on  Sundays.  Public-houses  are  closed  on  Sundays  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  because  the  Scotch  and  Irish  wish 
them  to  be  closed.  In  England  the  general  feeling  is 
that  they  should  be  open,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
licans, many  of  whom  would  not  at  all  object  to  Sunday 
closing,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  every  English  pai'ish  had  to  decide  whether 
public-houses  were  to  be  kept  open  on  Sunday  or  not, 
there  are  many  parishes  in  which  public-houses  would  be 
closed.  We  are  unable  to  see  any  reason  in  principle  why, 
if  local  option  is  to  be  allowed,  the  parishes  should  not 
settle  for  themselves  the  question  of  closing  or  keeping 
open  public-houses  on  Sunday  just  as  they  would  settle 
every  other  question  about  beer.    To  have  wrangles  about 
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Sabbath  observance  in  every  English  parish  would  be  a 
great  calamity  ;  and,  if  local  option  is  to  extend  so  far, 
there  is  a  new  and  grave  objection  to  it  added  to  the 
numerous  objections  to  which  on  constitutional  grounds  it 
is  exposed. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

FOR  some  time  past  the  chances  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  nomination  of  General  Grant  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
State  Conventions  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Illinois  have  instructed  their  delegates  to  support  him  at 
Chicago  ;  and  Mr.  Conkling  defeated  a  proposal  that  the 
New  York  Delegates  should  be  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Blaine  as  a  second  choice.  General  Grant's  Republican 
competitors  are  exposed  to  the  common  disadvantage  of 
equal  mediocrity.  Except  to  those  who  may  be  familiar 
with  the  details  of  party  politics,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  preferring  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Sherman,  or  either  of  them 
to  Mr.  Conkling.  They  are  all  active  politicians ;  they 
have  all  ability  and  a  certain  influence ;  and  they  all 
probably  coticur  in  their  dislike  to  any  organic  change  in 
the  existing  mode  of  distributing  patronage.  The  revenue 
officers  throughout  the  United  States  are  at  the  present 
time  actively  supporting  Mr.  Sherman,  as  a  recognized 
official  duty  to  be  discharged  at  their  peril.  A  prohibition 
of  the  practice  by  the  actual  President  has  never  been 
regarded  as  operative.  If  Mr.  Sherman  or  Mr.  Blaine  be- 
comes President,  he  will,  like  Mr.  Hayes,  excite  no  personal 
enthusiasm,  and  he  will  probably  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  without  discredit.  Mr.  Sherman,  though  his  finan- 
cial orthodoxy  is  not  unsuspected,  has  on  the  whole  been  for- 
tunate in  his  administration  of  the  Treasury.  During  his 
term  of  office  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  has  been  paid  off 
and  re-borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  paper 
currency  has  risen  to  par.  He  has  sometimes  been  too 
sanguine  in  attributing  to  himself  the  merit  or  luck  of 
having  resumed  specie  payments,  for  greenbacks  are  still 
a  legal  tender  ;  and  if  circumstances  caused  their  deprecia- 
tion, gold  would  again  disappear  from  circulation.  To 
Mr.  Sherman's  credit  he  has  endeavoured,  not  without 
effect,  to  counteract  the  unwise  legislation  which  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver.  The  Treasury  or  the  Mint  has  contrived 
so  far  to  restrict  the  coinage  of  silver  that  it  has  not  to 
any  considerable  extent  superseded  gold  and  greenbacks. 
Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Blaine  are  supposed  to  hold  the 
same  opinions  on  currency  with  Mr.  Sherman,  and  all 
the  aspirants  support  the  protective  policy  which  is 
approved  by  nearly  the  whole  Republican  party.  If  the 
tenure  of  power  by  the  Republicans  were  secure,  the 
managers  of  the  State  Conventions  would  probably  in- 
dulge their  special  predilections  in  the  choice  of  the 
delegation  to  Chicago  ;  but  they  will  agree  in  thinking 
that  it  is  more  necessary  to  defeat  the  common  enemy 
than  to  secure  the  nomination  to  their  favourite  candi- 
dates. 

The  Democrats,  though  they  have  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  retrieving  the  miscarriage  of  1876,  have  not 
yet  agreed  on  a  nominee.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  Mr.  Tilden  was  no  longer  a  possible  candidate ;  but 
he  has  not  yet  been  confronted  with  any  formidable  rival. 
The  secession  at  the  New  York  State  election  of  Mr. 
Kelly  and  the  Tammany  Hall  faction  was  supposed, 
as  it  enabled  the  Republicans  to  elect  a  Governor,  to 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  Mr.  Tilden  ;  but  he  is 
believed  to  have  since  patched  up  the  feud  with  Kelly  ; 
and  it  is  in  any  case  improbable  that  the  majority 
of  voters  in  the  State  will  allow  the  Republicans  a 
second  time  to  profit  by  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Democrats.  As  Mr.  Tilden' s  election  was  on  the 
last  occasion  only  avoided  by  gross  fraud,  he  may  perhaps 
be  thought  by  his  party  to  have  a  legitimate  claim 
to  the  succession.  His  merits,  which  seem  to  consist 
mainly  in  adroit  manipulation  of  elections,  were  sufficient 
to  command  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Democrats  in 
1876.  He  probably  never  lost  a  vote  in  consequence  of 
the  outrageous  charges  of  fraud  which  were  preferred 
against  him  by  Republican  journalists  during  the  contest. 
It  is  understood  that  personal  calumnies  form  a  recognized 
branch  of  American  polemics;  and  if  Mr.  Tilden  had 
been  guilty,  he  would  probably  have  been  acquitted  on 


the  assumption  that  the  imputations  on  his  charac- 
ter were  conventional  methods  of  controversy.  The 
State  elections  of  the  last  autumn  indicated  a  decline 
of  Democratic  power ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
majority  has  within  four  years  been  reversed.  If  tho 
calculations  of  Democratic  politicians  may  be  trusted,  the 
Southern  States,  with  the  aid  of  New  York,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  election.  The  defection  of  a  single 
Southern  State,  or  a  division  of  the  New  York  vote,  would 
give  the  victory  to  the  Republicans,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, dispute  the  soundness  of  the  Democratic  estimate. 
The  trial  of  strength  will  not  be  deranged  by  the  inter- 
ference of  any  third  or  independent  organization.  The 
Labour  party  and  the  Greenback  party  have  either  been 
dissolved,  or  have  satisfied  themselves  that  they  are 
powerless. 

The  approximately  equal  balance  of  numbers  between 
the  two  great  parties  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  pro- 
posing General  Grant  as  the  Republican  candidate.  No 
other  Republican  would  have  so  fair  a  chance  of  detach- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Democratic  body,  including  perhaps 
one  or  two  Southern  States,  from  the  adverse  party.  The 
innovation  of  a  second  re-election  is  not  unlikely  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  a  community  which  has  seldom  the  oppor- 
tunity of  emerging  from  commonplace  routine.  There 
may  be  a  certain  excitement  in  doing  what  might  have 
been  done  at  any  time,  and  was  never  done  before.  If  an 
exception  to  uniform  practice  is  to  be  made,  the  candidate 
who  is  to  profit  by  the  disregard  of  precedent  ought  to  be 
conspicuous  and  popular.  General  Grant  is  incomparably 
better  known  both  to  his  own  countrymen  and  to 
foreigners  than  any  other  living  American,  perhaps  than 
any  American  since  Washington.  If  he  has  succeeded 
but  moderately  as  a  President,  he  has  led  vast  armies 
to  victory  ;  and  since  the  close  of  his  military  career 
he  has  given  himself  an  unusually  complete  political 
education.  His  natural  shrewdness  will  probably  have 
enabled  him  to  derive  instruction  from  his  former  mis- 
takes. When  he  was  first  elected  he  was  new  to  party 
conflicts,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  and  controlled 
by  veteran  politicians.  After  a  brief  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, he  succumbed  to  the  party  managers,  on  con- 
dition of  dividing  with  them  the  patronage  of  the  Re- 
public. He  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  corruption 
which  he  tolerated  during  his  second  term  of  office  was 
injurious  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  that  of  his 
party.  If  he  is  once  more  elected,  he  will  be  at  least  equal 
in  experience  to  any  member  of  his  Cabinet  or  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  will  derive  strength  from  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  popular  confidence.  It  will  be  no  small  advantage 
to  an  incoming  President  to  have  been  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  recent  party  controversies. 

From  the  time  when  General  Grant's  name  was  pro- 
posed for  a  second  re-election  there  was  no  serious  doubt 
of  his  willingness  to  accept  the  offer.  A  voluntary 
candidature  would  have  been  equally  impolitic  and  un- 
dignified, and  it  was  judicious  in  the  first  instance 
to  display  a  certain  coyness  and  hesitation  ;  but  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  declining  the  highest  honour 
which  could  be  paid  to  an  American  citizen,  or  for  re- 
nouncing the  only  suitable  object  of  ambition  to  which 
an  ex- President  can  aspire.  It  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  General  Grant's  friends  knew  his  mind  better  than 
strangers,  if  not  better  than  himself.  An  active  man  in 
middle  life,  who  has  already  held  great  positions,  is  not 
likely  to  prefer  permanent  rest  to  high  employment.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  his  predecessors  have  subsided  into 
obscurity,  scarcely  disturbed  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
their  number  by  ill-judged  re-entrance  into  public  life  as 
members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. General  Grant  is,  happily  for  himself,  debarred 
from  seeking  distinction  as  an  orator  or  debater.  Former 
ex-Presidents  have  seldom  possessed  either  remarkable 
abilities  or  claims  to  distinction  on  the  ground  of  their 
public  services.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  formed  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  personal  insignificance,  was  himself  elected 
in  preference  to  Mr.  Seward  and  other  leaders  of  the 
party  because  be  was  at  the  time  little  known.  If 
General  Grant  had  from  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
desired  re-election,  he  could  not  have  promoted  his  candi- 
dature more  judiciously  than  by  the  course  which  he  has  ac- 
tually followed.  The  almost  royal  honours  with  which  ho 
has  been  received  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  gratified  the 
patriotic  self-complacency  of  Americans,  while  his  ab- 
sence removed  him  from  domestic  collisions  and  jealousies. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  made  a  leisurely 
journey  round  the  world  without  adding  lai'gely  to  the 
political  knowledge  in  which  he  may  during  his  earlier 
Career  have  been  deficient.  He  has  now  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  living  statesman  ;  and  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  watching  the  tendencies  of  the 
most  various  political  institutions.  Even  in  China  and 
Japan  he  has,  either  as  a  compliment  to  himself  and  to 
his  country,  or  in  the  hope  of  some  advantage,  been 
consulted  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  To  be  in  sight 
and  out  of  reach  is  the  most  advantageous  position  for  an 
aspirant  to  the  Presidency.  The  conjecture  that  his  long 
travels  were  not  unconnected  with  legitimate  projects  of 
ambition  is  strengthened  by  his  visit  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
at  the  moment  when  his  friends  were  preparing  his 
nomination.  On  his  way  to  Havannah  he  judiciously 
advertised  himself  by  attending  a  series  of  elaboi'ate 
festivities  given  in  his  honour  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention.  It  is  less  surprising 
that  he  meets  with  powerful  support  than  that  he  is  not 
accepted  by  acclamation  as  the  nominee  of  the  party.  If 
the  Democrats  prove  themselves  to  be  formidable  oppo- 
nents, the  Republicans  will  probably  rally  round  the  most 
vCminent  candidate  who  can  be  found  on  either  side. 


THE  FRENCH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

TTIHE  French  Government  are  either  very  confident  of 
-L  the  success  of  their  Education  Bill  in  the  Senate,  or 
very  distrustful  of  their  own  ability  to  defend  it.  The  ; 
general  discussion,  which  answers  to  the  English  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  ran  its  course  and  came  to  an  end 
without  a  single  Minister  taking  part  in  it.  If  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  had  been  exclusively  taken  from  the  Right, 
M.  Ferry  might  perhaps  have  pleaded  that  between  him 
and  them  there  is  no  common  ground,  and  that  to  debate 
first  principles  would  have  been  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  But  after  M.  Jules  Simon  had  spoken  this  ex- 
cuse ceased  to  be  of  any  avail.  So  long  as  he  was  in  the 
Tribune  the  question  was  argued  upon  principles  which, 
in  name  at  least,  are  M.  Ferry's  own.  The  Right,  said  M. 
StMON,  dislike  this  Bill  because  it  is  opposed  to  their  religious 
beliefs  ;  I  dislike  it  because  it  is  opposed  to  my  Republican 
beliefs.  This,  at  least,  was  a  position  which  M.  Ferry  might 
have  been  expected  not  to  leave  unattached.  M.  Jules  Simon 
is  not  a  Republican  of  yesterday.  He  has  a  right  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  what  constitutes  Republican  ideas. 
To  treat  his  speech  as  unworthy  of  a  reply  was  to  allow 
a  really  grave  accusation  to  go  unanswered  to  the  country. 
When  the  Right  tell  M.  Ferry  that  he  is  not  a  consistent 
Republican  he  may  say  that  they  are  not  good  judges.  He 
caunot  say  this  when  it  is  M.  Jules  Simon  who  brings  the 
charge.  Undoubtedly  M.  Ferry  would  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  answer  M.  Simon.  His  Education  Bill  is 
all  that  M.  Simon  accuses  it  of  being.  Indeed,  some  of  its 
defenders  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  deny  this.  There 
was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  Ministerial  side  to  ad- 
mit that  its  provisions  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  education  as  ordinarily  understood. 
It  seemed  safer  to  argue  that  liberty  of  education  was  only  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  liberty,  to  be  conceded  and  en- 
joyed when  it  does  not  conflict  with  more  important 
liberties.  Still,  this  doctrine  is  as  yet  sufficiently  novel  to 
stand  in  some  need  of  Ministerial  support,  and  of  Ministerial 
support  it  got  none.  Whether  the  Government  think  the 
theory  so  self-evident  that  it  may  be  left  to  make  its  own 
way,  or  so  questionable  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  adopt 
it,  must  for  the  present  remain  unknown. 

M.  Jules  Simon  wisely  laid  no  stress  upon  his  acci- 
dental agreement  with  the  Right.  He  appealed  to  the 
Senate  in  the  character  of  an  impenitent  Liberal. 
The  cause  of  which  he  has  made  himself  the  cham- 
pion is  the  freedom  of  the  parent  to  choose  a  teacher  for 
his  child.  The  State  may  do  what  it  pleases  about 
education,  provided  that  it  does  not  contradict  this  fun- 
damental law.  It  may  provide  education  for  those  who 
like  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  may  refuse  to  affix  its 
stamp  to  any  educational  result  with  which  it  is  not 
satisfied.  It  may  do  what  it  can  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  schools  which  are  not  under  its  control.  But 
it  has  no  business  to  prescribe  to  a  parent  that  he  shall 
send  Ins  child  to  this  school  rather  than  to  that.  It  is  for 
him  to  decide  what  manner  of  person  he  wishes  his  child 
to  be,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  seem  good  to  him 


to  give  effect  to  his  desire.  The  choice  of  a  teacher  is 
the  first  and  principal  of  these  measures.  When  the 
parent  delegates  to  another  the  duty  of  teaching  his  child, 
he  puts  into  his  hands  the  formation  of  the  child's  cha- 
racter. The  child  learns  something  from  his  teachers 
over  and  above  the  particular  knowledge  which  they  com- 
municate. There  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
process  going  on  in  every  class-room.  In  so  far  as 
a  parent  is  forced  to  commit  his  child  to  a  moral 
training  in  which  he  has  no  confidence,  the  liberty 
of  deciding  what  manner  of  person  he  wishes  his  child  to 
be  is  denied  him,  and  M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill  does  all 
it  can  to  subject  parents  to  this  compulsion.  By  the 
Seventh  Clause  it  directly  narrows  the  field  of  a  parent's 
choice ;  by  other  clauses  it  does  so  indirectly.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  subject  the  free  Universities  which 
have  grown  up  since  1875  to  a  variety  of  disabilities. 
They  are  to  be  forbidden  to  call  themselves  Universities,  or 
even  Faculties.  Their  students  must  be  matriculated  at  the 
State  University,  and  examined  by  its  professors.  It  is 
not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  that  these  re- 
gulations are  meant  to  be  destructive.  They  predict 
that  under  the  weight  of  them  the  free  Universities  will 
dwindle  and  die  out.  First  of  all,  a  great  number  of 
parents  will  be  tempted  to  withdraw  their  children 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  get  on  better  in  their  future 
careers  if  they  go  to  the  State  University  ;  and,  next,  the 
loss  of  so  many  students  will  render  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  free  Universities  open  for  the  few  who  will  continue 
to  send  their  sons  there.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  are 
at  all  events  outspoken.  They  do  not  profess  to  think 
that  the  free  Universities  will  prosper  under  the  new  legis- 
lation. Though  the  Bill  is  professedly  intended  to  pro- 
mote liberty  of  teaching,  its  authors  avow  that  this  liberty 
is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  such  teaching  as  they  them- 
selves approve. 

M.  Simon  does  not  rest  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  entirely 
on  abstract  principles.  He  contends  that  it  will  do 
harm  to  education  and  harm  to  the  Republic.  The  State 
University  itself  will  be  a  loser  by  the  monopoly  which  it 
is  proposed  to  confer  upon  it.  It  has  greatly  profited  by 
the  rivalry  to  which  it  has  been  lately  exposed.  New 
Lycees  have  been  opened,  new  professorships  have  been 
founded,  and  a  variety  of  new  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  education  of  the  kind  which  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
desrre  to  foster.  It  is  improbable  that  either  the  Government 
would  have  proposed  or  the  Chamber  consented  to  spend 
money  in  this  way  had  it  not  been  for  the  stimulus  sup- 
plied by  competition.  The  State  has  not  liked  to  see  its 
University  outdone  in  any  way  by  the  free  Universities. 
The  higher  education  has  thus  been  protected  against  a 
danger  which,  if  the  State  University  stood  alone,  might 
easily  become  serious.  To  a  country  so  burdened  as 
France,  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes  is  a 
consideration  of  immense  importance,  and  nowhere  could 
a  saving  be  more  easily  effected  than  in  the  vote  for 
the  University.  So  long  as  the  free  Universities  exist 
there  is  not  the  slightest  risk  of  this  being  attempted, 
because  every  saving  that  is  effected  in  the  State  University 
is  tantamount  to  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  free  Universities. 
Take  away  the  free  Universities,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Government  or  the  Chambers  from  economiz- 
ing in  this  convenient  field.  When  there  is  no  education  to 
be  had  except  in  the  State  Colleges,  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  them  will  become  a  matter  of  secondary 
moment.  It  will  no  longer  be  maintained,  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  knowledge  that,  if  it  is  suffered  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  that  given  in  the  free  Universities,  the  State  Colleges 
will  by  degrees  be  deserted.  The  danger  of  being  starved 
by  the  Government  is  not  the  only  danger  against  which 
the  free  Universities  serve  to  protect  the  State  University. 
There  is  the  further  risk  of  a  decline  in  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  education  given.  The  free  Universities  are  so  many 
additional  chances  in  favour  of  educational  progress.  If 
a  professor  in  a  free  University  discovers  a  new  truth  or 
invents  a  new  method,  he  cannot  keep  it  to  himself.  It 
inevitably  becomes  the  property  of  the  State  University  as 
well  as  of  the  free  Universities.  Each  is  anxious  to  out- 
strip the  other ;  but  each,  whether  it  will  or  not,  is  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  other  after  it. 

We  shall  not  be  doing  the  authors  of  this  Bill  much  in- 
justice if  we  assume  that  they  will  view  a  merely  educa- 
tional loss  with  considerable  indifference.  Provided  that 
they  can  prevent  Catholic  parents  from  sending  their 
children  to  Catholic  Colleges,  they  will  not  much  care 
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•whether  the  education  given  in  the  State  Colleges  is 
better  or  worse  than  what  used  to  be  given  in  them.  Even 
with  men  of  this  way  of  thinking,  however,  M.  Simon  s 
concluding  argument  ought  to  have  some  weight.  If  the 
Republic  is  to  endure  in  France,  it  must  reassure  the 
consciences  of  those  by  whose  consent  it  has  to  live.  If  the 
Republic  presents  itself  to  those  who  are  prejudiced 
against  it  as  a  prison,  in  which  all  liberty  of  action  is  for- 
bidden except  to  the  friends  of  the  gaolers,  it  will  make  no 
progress  in  the  country.  If  it  is  to  attract  fresh  inmates, 
it  must  show  them  that  the  life  they  will  live  under  its 
roof  will  be  the  life  they  themselves  enjoy.  The  Brst 
thought  of  a  Republican  should  be  to  make  the  Republic 
loveable.  If  M.  Ferry  gains  his  end,  it  will  be  hated  by 
every  Catholic  in  France. 


MK,  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  NONCONFORMISTS. 

IT  is  said  that  an  anxious  clergyman  has  just  applied  to 
Lord  Haiitington  to  know  whether  it  is  pi  >ssible  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  to  give  any  support  to 
disestablishment  in  England.  Lord  Hartington's  reply 
as  reported  was  characterized  by  the  caution  which  only 
on  rare  occasions  fails  him.  He  was  not,  he  said,  himself 
a  member  of  the  Liberation  Society,  nor  was  he  aware  in 
what  way  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  had  given  any 
countenance  to  the  agitation  for  disestablishment.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  disturbed  soul  of  his  correspon- 
dent was  comforted  by  this  somewhat  meagre  reply.  He 
might  possibly  have  rejoined  that  disestablishment  ac- 
complished in  Ireland,  and  disestablishment  in  Scot- 
land avowedly  "  postponed  but  not  forgotten  "  (as  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  used  to  say  when  she  was 
pestered  for  invitations),  had  at  least  given  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  idea  that  disestablishment  in  England 
and  the  Liberal  leaders  were  not  ideas  wholly  impossible 
to  be  conjoined.  But  he  might  also  have  called  Lord 
Hartington's  attention  to  some  singular  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  at  an  electioneering  meeting  in  Marylebone 
last  week.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  is  not  formally  a  "  leader 
"  of  the  Liberal  party  "  just  at  this  moment;  but  most 
people  know  well  enough  that,  whether  he  be  nominally 
or  not  a  leader  while  the  party  is  in  a  minority,  it  is  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  we  must  look  for  the  probable  lines  of 
Liberal  policy  should  the  present  Opposition  succeed  in 
changing  places  with  the  present  Ministry.  Even  putting 
this  out  of  the  question,  however,  the  words  to  which  we 
have  alluded  were  curious  enough,  and  well  enough  de- 
serving of  a  little  attention. 

It  was  natural  that,  speaking  in  support  of  the  candi- 
dature of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  and  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  deprecate  schisms  in  the  Liberal 
party.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  "  He  pointed  to 
"  the  Nonconformist  section  of  the  Liberal  party  as 
"  an  example  to  be  followed.  ...  It  was  the  largest 
"  of  all  the  sections  of  the  party,  and  its  peculiar  and 
"  distinctive  feature  was  disestablishment.  This  had 
"  been  erected  not  merely  into  a  political  idea,  but  into  a 
"  religious  conviction.  But  the  Nonconformists  pursued 
"  it  with  moderation.  They  placed  their  own  policy  and 
"  beloved  conviction  in  the  shade  in  order  not  to  interfere 
"  with  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they  believe  their 
"  idea  is  included  and  absorbed."  And  later,  so  entranced 
is  Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  by  the  spectacle  of  Noncon- 
formist excellence,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  remark  that 
it  was  mainly  by  the  Nonconformist  Liberals  that  the 
Government  had  been  deterred  from  supporting  Turkey 
by  force  of  arms.  In  these  phrases,  and  in  yet  another, 
that  "  all  the  different  convictions  dear  to  members  of  the 
"  party  were  entitled  to  the  most  careful  and  respectful 
"  consideration,"  there  is  more  than  one  point  which  in 
its  turn  deserves  consideration,  careful,  if  not  respectful. 
For  nothing  could  show  better  than  these  last  words  the 
inherent  vice  of  that  conception  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment which  has  succeeded  to  the  old  Whig  idea  in  that 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party  which  Mr.  Gladstone  repre- 
sents. Such  a  party  as  he  describes  is,  by  the  law  of  its 
being,  whenever  it  comes  into  power,  bound  not  to  consult 
the  good  of  the  nation,  but  the  convictions  of  its  motley 
array  of  supporters.  While  these  convictions,  adjusted  as 
best  they  may  be,  are  in  turn  carefully  and  respectfully 
considered,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  country  must 
go  to  the  wall.  But  for  the  present  the  particular  words 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  devoted  to  a  particular  conviction 
are  those  which  deserve  most  study.    They  are  not,  it  is 


to  be  noticed,  a  mere  compliment  to  the  Nonconformists, 
such  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often,  and  else- 
where in  this  very  speech,  rewarded  the  fulsome  adulation 
which  the  Nonconformists  are  wont  to  bestow  upon  him- 
self. It  docs  no  harm,  except  perhaps  to  the  speaker,  to 
represent  the  Nonconformists  or  any  other  body  as 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  depositaries  of  virtue,  wisdom, 
and  common  sense,  the  salt  of  the  English  nation, 
and  so  forth.  Flattery,  unlike  five-pound  notes,  has  not 
yet  been  forbidden  by  any  statute  as  a  political  instru- 
ment, and  the  flatterer  and  the  flattered  must  be  left  to 
settle  the  use  and  value  of  it  between  them.  But  the 
terms  of  the  present  tribute  to  Nonconformist  excellence 
amount  to  something  more  than  mere  flattery.  The  Non- 
conformists are,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  them,  actually  the 
largest  section  of  the  Liberal  party — a  remarkable  admis- 
sion in  itself.  This  largest  section  of  the  party,  more- 
over, not  merely  holds  a  particular  conviction  with 
religious  as  well  as  political  fervour,  but  believes  that 
this  conviction  is  "included  and  absorbed"  in  the  Liberal 
cause.  Tims  the  Nonconformist  ideal  is  placed  on  quite 
a  different  footing  from  most  of  the  other  ideals  which 
their  friends  call  convictions  and  their  enemies  crazes. 
Very  few  of  these  would  be  allowed  even  by  their  warmest 
partisans  to  be  included  and  absorbed  in  the  Liberal 
cause  or  creed — whatever  that  may  be.  The  Liberal  teeto- 
taller is  a  Liberal  and  a  teetotaller,  not  a  teetotaller  quit 
Liberal.  But  the  largest  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  by 
the  confession  of  one  who  for  seven  years  at  least  was  the 
undisputed  leader  of  that  party,  holds  that  the  Liberal 
creed  necessarily  includes  disestablishment,  that  disestab- 
lishment is  an  unavoidable  product  and  corollary  of 
Liberalism.  After  which  we  are  told  that  all  the  con- 
victions of  the  Liberal  sects  deserve  careful  and  respectful 
consideration.  Most  careful  surely  and  most  respectful, 
when  the  time  comes,  must  be  the  consideration  accorded 
to  this  belief  of  the  largest  sect  of  all — a  belief  which  is 
held,  not  as  a  piece  of  will-worship,  but  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  faith. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown 
considerable  anxiety  to  shield  himself  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  by  going  back  upon  his  own  words  and  indi- 
cating the  precise  point  at  which  his  infant  convictions 
chipped  their  shell.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  pas- 
sage upon  which  we  are  commenting  may  have  some  day 
to  do  duty  in  this  respect.  When,  as  is  very  probable,  it 
becomes  clear  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  last  attempt  to 
stir  up  a  kind  of  moral  jehad  against  the  Government  is 
useless,  he  will  have  to  look  out  for  some  new  and  more 
exciting  method  of  calling  together  his  partisans.  There 
is  one  such  method  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  the  utmost 
truth  probatum  est.  If  you  have  a  party,  and  the  largest 
section  of  that  party  holds  that  a  certain  proceeding  is  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  party  creed,  what  more  ob- 
vious way  of  encouraging  it  than  to  think — -as  quickly  as 
possible — once,  twice,  and  thrice  about  it,  and  then  to  pro- 
claim it  at  once  as  the  immediate  object  of  contention  ? 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  in  the  words  we  have  quoted 
a  convenient  reference.  He  will  be  able  to  point  out  that,  in 
a  phrase  of  his  own,  the  basis  of  his  convictions  first  began 
to  "quiver"  when  he  realized  how  the  virtuous  Non- 
conformists held  disestablishment  to  be  necessarily  the 
Liberal  policy,  how  they  were  the  backbone  of  the  party, 
how  they  had  long  possessed  their  souls  in  patience,  and 
deserved  the  reward  of  that  careful  consideration  which 
is  so  readily  turned  into  reckless  action.  It  is  easy  for  a 
politician  to  fall  into  the  mood  of  Pym — who,  by  the  way.  is 
always  said  to  have  been  a  steady  Churchman  himself — and 
to  decide  that  "  it  will  not  do  to  discourage  friends." 
Indeed  a  person  given  to  logical  consideration  of  his  own 
position  might  reasonably  feel  uncomfortable  in  such  a 
position  as  Mr.  Gladstone  describes.  He  belongs  to  a 
party  the  largest  section  of  which  holds  that  disestablish- 
ment is  not  only  desirable  in  itself,  but  is  actually  part  of 
the  Liberal  cause.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to 
say  that  disestablishment  is  a  question  of  small  moment. 
Its  effect  upon  the  whole  social,  economical,  and  political 
fabric,  putting  religious  questions  entirely  aside,  must  for 
weal  or  for  woe  be  vaster  than  that  of  any  single  legislative 

!  act  ever  accomplished  in  this  country.  The  largest  section 
of  his  followers,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  thinks  that  a  Liberal 

I  qua  Liberal  is  bound  to  wish  for  the  change.  Either,  then,  his 
conception  of  Liberalism  is  something  essentially  different 
from  theirs,  and  they  cannot  honestly  be  said  to  belong  to 

I  the  same  party  at  all,  or  he  is  bound  to  take  their  views 

I  into  respectful  consideration.   No  sensible  person  willingly 
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attempts  political  prophecy  ;  and  prophecy  as  to  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  led,  would  be  peculiarly  rash.  Its  leaders — at 
least  its  titular  leaders — are  so  fraukly  opportunist,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  amiably  susceptible  to  pressure,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  may  safely  defy  prediction. 
Other  sections  may  be  even  more  threatening  in  their 
demands  for  respectful  consideration  than  the  Noncon- 
formists ;  the  number  of  these  latter  may  have  been 
miscalculated  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  natural  partiality  to 
his  warmest  admirers ;  it  may  even  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  save  among  a  noisy  minority,  disestab- 
lishment is  so  dear  to  the  Nonconformists  themselves 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  believes.  The  phrase  of  yesterday, 
however,  will  remain  useful.  It  can  be  subjected  to  the 
familiar  process  of  development  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  is,  of  all  minds,  the  best  calculated  to  perform  in  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  as  circumstances  demand.  It  can 
be  treated  as  a  mere  hallon  d'essai  to  see  how  the  political 
winds  blow,  or  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  with  doubtful 
legitimacy)  as  a  complimentary  illustration  and  nothing 
more.  But  meanwhile  it  is  worth  noting,  and  will  very 
probably  be  heard  of  again. 


THE  GAME-LAWS. 

"|^[  0  one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  was  quite 
as  wise  as  might  have  been  wished  on  Tuesday  night. 
Prudence  is  not  expected  from  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  but 
there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Sir  George  Campbell,  who 
has  shot  at  game  whenever  he  has  found  any  to  shoot  at 
for  five-and-thirty  years,  should  be  so  anxious  to  deprive 
himself  in  age  of  the  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  youth. 
Mr.  Taylor  showed  his  customary  enthusiasm  in  speaking 
of  poachers.    To  him  this  interesting  class  is  still  invested 
with  the  romance  which  attached  to  it  in  the  novels  which 
beguiled  his  boyish  leisure.    The  human  being  who  hunts 
somebody  else's  rabbits  is  iu  his  eyes  the  direct  descendant 
of  those  noble  outlaws  whose  time  was  equally  divided 
between  sport  and  the  redress  of  baronial  wrong-doing. 
He  has  never  noticed  that  poaching  has  gradually  come 
to  wear  the  commercial  character  which  is  natural  to  it  in 
a  commercial  country.    The  poacher's  ultimate  object  is 
the  price  which  the  poulterer  is  impartially  willing  to 
pay  either  to  him  or  to  the  lawful  slayer  of  the  game 
sold.     Sir  Walter  Barttelot  was  equally  in  extremes 
when  he  treated  the  charges  brought  against  the  Game- 
laws   and   their   administration  as  all  alike  worthless. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  require  the  abolition 
of  the  Game-laws  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  them.    This  would  have  been  an  excellent 
plea  on" behalf  of  an  amendment  purporting  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil  in  question  without  abolishing  the  Game-laws. 
But  it  is  not  equally  appropriate  when  urged  on  behalf  of 
an  amendment  "  that  it  is  not  now  expedient  to  deal  with 
"  the  question  of  the  Game-laws."    Probably  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  thought  that  he  had  saved  his  consistency  by  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "  now."    But,  if  a  time  of  un- 
exampled agricultural  depression  is  not  appropriate  to  a 
rational  reform  of  the  Game-laws,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive when  the  really  convenient  season  will  come.  Lord 
Percy  was  no  less  unfortunate  when  he  defended  the 
Game-laws  on  the  ground  that,  without  them,  the  gentry 
who   now   direct  the    local  affairs   of    their  districts 
would  become  absentees.     There   may  be   a  shadow 
of  truth  in  the   suggestion ;  but  it  is  not  one  that 
can  be  judiciously  put  forward  on  the  Conservative  side. 
If  the  unequalled  position  of  an  English  country  gentle- 
man has  no  charms  for  those  who  enjoy  it  except  the 
power  of  shooting  hares  and  pheasants  that  it  carries  with 
it,  Radicals  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  importance 
of  the  gentry  to  the  neighbourhood  by  which  they  set  so 
little  store  has  been  overrated. 

Mr.  Read  and  Mr.  Pell  did  not,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
fall  into  the  blunders  of  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  and  Lord 
Percy.  They  made  exceedingly  sensible  speeches,  but 
they  did  not  show  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  framing 
an  amendment.  Mr.  Read  wishes  every  farmer  to  have 
the  privilege  of  killing  hares  and  rabbits  which  prey  upon 
his  farm,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  upon  hares  and  rabbits 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  grievance  centres. 
Mr.  Pell  says  more  vaguely  that  hares  and  rabbits 
oaght  to  be  kept  in  their  places — a   concession  which 


still  leaves  it  uncertain  what  their  places  are,  and 
who  is  to  have  the  right  of  assigning  them.  He  looks  back 
with  fond  recollection  to  a  Bill  which  he  himself  once  in- 
troduced, and  has  hardly  yet  forgiven  the  Scotch  member 
who  snuffed  it  out.  But  neither  Mr.  Read  nor  Mr.  Pell 
cared  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  the  opportunity  of 
adopting,  even  in  the  innocent  form  of  an  abstract  resolu- 
tion, these  moderate  and  sensible  views.  Either  their 
fidelity  to  their  party  is  stronger  than  their  fidelity  to 
their  constituents,  or  they  have  convinced  themselves  that 
in  the  present  Parliament  the  question  cannot  be  raised 
to  any  useful  purpose.  A  somewhat  wider  view  of  Con- 
servative interests  might  have  shown  them  that  the  sub- 
ject has  now  become  one  of  too  much  interest  to  farmers 
to  make  it  safe  to  put  it  aside.  A  good  many  county  votes 
will  probably  be  given  or  withheld  at  the  general  elec- 
tion according  as  the  elector  thinks  the  candidate  likely 
or  unlikely  to  vote  for  a  reform  of  the  Game-laws. 
This  same  reasoning  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  Government.  When  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  rose 
avowedly  to  state  on  the  part  of  the  Government  how 
they  regai'ded  the  motion  and  the  amendment,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  either  declare  the  Game-laws 
to  be  perfect,  or  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they 
require  amendment.  He  did  neither.  The  Government, 
he  said,  preferred  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  direct  negative. 
They  could  not  admit  that  the  Game-laws  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  they  did  not  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  now 
expedient  to  deal  with  them.  In  that  case,  why  did  not 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley  either  bring  forward  an  amendment 
of  his  own,  embodying  the  changes  of  which  he  thinks  the 
Game-laws  are  susceptible,  or  else  move  the  previous 
question,  and  state  in  doing  so  what  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  ultimately  to  suggest,  and  why  they 
did  not  now  suggest  it  ?  It  is  impossible  to  divine  from 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley's  speech  whether,  on  the  question  of 
the  Game-laws,  the  Government  are  moderately  Conserva- 
tive or  moderately  Radical.  The  only  thing  that  is  clear 
is  that  they  do  not  go  to  extremes  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  If  they  are  sincerely  anxious  not  to  see  the  Game- 
laws  rudely  handled,  they  would  do  well  to  take  them  in 
hand.  Whenever  the  Liberals  come  into  power,  they  will 
almost  certainly  be  dealt  with;  and  though  no  Government  is 
likely  to  go  the  length  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  Liberal  Government  might  not  content 
itself  with  legislating  about  hares  and  rabbits.  That  they 
did  not  support  Sir  William  Harcourt's  amendment  was 
reasonable  enough.  The  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
be  committed  to  immediate  legislation  on  any  subject  by 
the  accidental  success  of  a  rather  lame  joke. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  Government 
should  have  said  nothing  about  the  excessive  preservation 
of  ground  game,  because  a  passage  condemning  this 
practice  was  introduced  into  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  1873  at  the  instance  of  a  former  Conservative  Minister. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  Committee 
declared  that  that  they  could  not  "  too  strongly  repro- 
"  bate  the  practice  of  some  landlords  and  their  shooting 
"  tenants  of  keeping  up  a  large  stock  of  hares  and  rabbits 
"  on  cultivated  lands  to  the  injury  of  the  crops  of  the 
"  farming  tenants."  In  the  same  Committee  a  pro- 
posal to  take  rabbits  out  of  the  Game-laws  was  carried 
by  eleven  votes  to  seven,  while  one  to  treat  hares  in  the 
same  fashion  was  only  rejected  by  ten  votes  against 
eight.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  practice  in 
question  has  decreased  during  the  seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  this  Report  was  presented,  and  the  damage 
done  to  farmers  by  its  continuance  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
felt  in  bad  times  than  it  was  in  good.  A  practice  which 
has  been  "  reprobated "  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  so  staunch  a  Con- 
servative as  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  may  fairly  be  made  a  subject 
of  legislation  when  the  warning  has  remained  ineffectual 
for  seven  years. 

The  fact  that  hares  and,  still  more,  rabbits  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  national  food  supply  is  not  one  to 
be  forgotten.  The  Select  Committee  which  reported  in 
1873  were  told  that  the  number  of  ground  game  annually 
produced  was  thirty  millions ;  and,  though  Mr.  Muntz 
objects  to  this  fact  being  treated  as  of  any  moment, 
because  eight  rabbits  consume  the  keep  of  one  sheep, 
there  is  an  occasional  advantage  in  having  something  for 
dinner  which  is  not  butcher's  meat.  If  the  contents  of 
the  national  larder  were  judged  upon  the  principle  of 
I  excluding   everything    which    was    more    costly  than 
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mutton,  hares  and  rabbits  might  not  be  the  only  food  the 
production  of  which  would  be  forbidden  for  the  future. 
But  one  of  the  arguments  most  constantly  used  in  defence 
of  the  Game-laws  is  calculated  incidentally  to  reassure  us 
upon  this  point.  "  If  the  game,"  said  Sir  Walter  | 
B  arttelot,  "  were  given  up  to  the  tenant,  be  would  prove  ■ 
"  to  be  the  best  gamekeeper  "  ;  and  we  do  not  see  why,  if 
hares  and  rabbits  were  given  up  to  the  tenant,  he  would 
not  prove  to  be  at  least  as  active  a  purveyor  of  food  for  the 
community  as  the  landlord  is  now. 


STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

IT  might  seem  to  require  a  lifetime  to  estimate  strength  of  lan- 
guage at  its  true  value.  Those  who  have  a  past  to  look  back 
upon  are  increasingly  struck  by  the  recoil  of  telling  utterances —  ' 
forcible  words  thatonce  went  for  so  much  to  themselves — upon  the  j 
authors  of  them.  The  time  too  often  comes  when  the  strongest  I 
words,  put  together  with  the  most  deliberate  intention  by  men 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  what  they  said  and  believed  themselves 
to  be  saving  what  they  meant,  instead  of  being  testimonies  to 
sustained" force  of  conviction,  are  the  most  awkward  of  all  witnesses 
to  inconsistency  and  change,  to  the  power  of  circumstances  and  the  1 
subtle  hidden  temptations  of  self-interest.  The  speakers  perhaps 
thought  that,  because  the  expression  was  vehement  and  committed 
them  to  a  course,  they  were  expressing  their  whole  selves  ;  but  we 
see  now  that  it  was  only  part  of  them  that  spoke.  Something  which  is 
more  intimately  the  man's  nature  and  self  has  acted  in  the  long  run 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  most  emphatic,  sharply-defined,  memorable 
sayings  of  a  past  date.  This  perhaps  sounds  a  mere  commonplace. 
It  has  been  said  often  enough  before  now  that  humanity  is  weak  and 
unstable,  and  that  people  must  express  themselves  according  to 
their  nature,  and  be  vehement  if  that  nature  is  impulsive.  But 
the  question  is  whether  the  recoil  we  speak  of  is  mainly  due  to 
such  inherent  weakness  and  inconstancy ;  whether  some  want  of 
simplicity  of  intention,  at  the  time  equally  unsuspected  by  speaker 
and  hearer,  the  sort  of  duplicity  that  haunts  rhetorical  display, 
has  not  more  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
mind  solely  absorbed  in  its  subject  by  the  mere  force  of 
conviction  to  condense  its  meaning  into  memorable  sounding 
words.  The  belief  must  have  a  strong  grasp  to  dictate  such  ex- 
pressions, apart  from  any  solicitude  to  dress  it  in  felicitous  terms  ; 
and  words  thus  spoken  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  But  in 
most  epigrammatic  sayings,  political,  religious,  or  personal,  sayings 
that  live  in  men's  memories  as  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  there  is 
something  which  betrays  to  a  matured  experience  a  double  action  at 
the  moment  of  utterance,  a  solicitude  to  set  off  the  speaker's  self  to 
advantage,  a  care  that  shared  the  mind's  attention  with  the  subject 
itself,  and  led  to  conscious  sacrifice  of  truth  to  efieet.  There  are 
signs  of  deliberate  exaggeration  in  order  to  cut  a  figure,  and  to 
illustrate,  together  with  the  matter  in  hand,  the  wit,  readiness, 
vehemence,  and  passion  on  which  the  speaker  was  in  the  habit  of 
valuing  himself — all  at  the  cost  of  absolute  sincerity.  It  is  ditlicult 
to  say  what  a  mind  in  this  mood  will  not  commit  itself  to  in  order 
to  condense  a  judgment  into  a  nutshell,  and  reduce  it  to  a  size 
and  portableness  that  any  memory  can  carry.  A  case  in  poiut, 
except  that  the  recoil  on  the  speaker  came  much  sooner  than 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  occurs  in  a  neat  trenchant 
saying  of  Gibbon's,  recorded  against  him  by  Charles  Fox.  The 
odd  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  that  contained  it,  when  sold 
under  an  execution,  fetched  three  guineas — more,  we  are  told, 
for  the  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner  than  for  the 
book  itself.  It  ran  thus : — "  I  received  this  work  from  the  author. 
N.B. — I  heard  him  declare  at  Brooks's,  the  day  after  the  Rescript 
of  Spain  was  notified,  that  nothing  could  save  this  country  but  six- 
heads  (of  certain  Ministers  whom  he  named)  upon  the  table.  In 
fourteen  days  after  this  anathema  he  became  a  Lord  of  Trade,  and 
has  ever  since  talked  out  of  the  House  as  he  has  voted  in  it,  the 
advocate  and  champion  of  those  Ministers.  Charles  Fox."  It 
was  the  ambition  to  live  beyond  the  moment  in  the  memorv  of  his 
hearers  that  suggested  to  the  great  historian  this  form  "for  his 
opinion,  for  of  course  no  one  will  suppose  that  this  sanguinary 
method  of  epigrammatic  censure  meant  what  it  said.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  extreme  example. 

No  doubt  epigrammatic  language  has  an  educating  power.  Strong- 
words,  well  and  roundly  uttered,  impress  the  young  hearer  with 
the  sense  of  a  strong  presence — which  it  is  a  good  thing  now  and 
then  to  feel — the  presence  of  a  vigorous  will,  deep  convictions, 
a  fearless  advocacy  of  truth,  or  of  what  the  speaker  holds  for 
truth.  His  words  seem  to  constitute  him  a  permanent  exponent 
and  champion  of  opinion ;  they  mark  him  as  exceptional  and 
distinct.  Inexperience  cannot  help  regarding  strong  words 
not  only  as  the  expression  of  intense  and  even  original  thought, 
but  also  as  trammels  willingly  assumed.  The  man  is  seen  in"the 
act  of  binding  himself,  and  limiting  his  choice  of  action.  Every 
epithet  is  supposed  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain,  everv  round  assertion 
commits  him  to  all  futurity.  Words  fail  of  their  power,  and 
even  miss  their  aim,  if  they  do  not  do  something  of  all  this,  and, 
doing  this,  they  quicken  the  blood,  and  set  the  hearer's  thoughts 
in  a  train  outside  of  his  small  personal  interests ;  and  yet  what 
words  uttered  under  the  mixed  motives  we  have  indicated  stand 
the  test  of  time,  and  do  not,  in  the  course  of  events,  rise  ir.i  against 


the  speaker?  There  are  occasions  when  strong  things  need  to  be  said, 
when  moderate  men  therefore  accept  the  duty  of  saying  them ; 
but  it  is  taking  them  out  of  their  way  ;  they  retire  into  them- 
selves after  saying  them.  But  we  speak  rather  of  those  with 
whom  the  task  is  self-chosen  because  it  is  congenial.  A  party 
cannot  do  without  men  of  this  turn,  men  whose  minds,  adapt 
themselves  instinctively  to  this  method  of  expression ;  there 
is  a  work  for  vehement  language  to  do — at  least  all  sides 
seem  to  find  it  so;  but  people  who  encourage  themselves  in  it 
become  tools  in  the  process,  and  suffer  the  fate  of  tools  in  being 
used  up  and  degenerating  in  the  service.  This  subsidence  into  a 
mere  habit  of  speech,  which,  as  it  grows  iu  wordy  strength,  tells 
less  and  less  for  weight  and  permanence  of  conviction,  this  losing 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  words,  is  what  saddens  observers  who 
can  compare  a  man's  present  with  his  past. 

Lacordaire,  speaking  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  extreme  Ultramon- 
tane party  of  his  day,  describes  this  degeneracy.  "  Their  style  is 
always  the  same  ;  full  of  spleen  and  outrageous  personalities.  The 
whole  secret  of  that  style  consists  in  finding  out  some  insult  for  a 
substantive  and  some  other  insult  for  an  adjective."  "  Louie,"  he 
asks  again,  "  at  the  story  of  our  troubles,  and  tell  me  who  are  those 
whose  memory  has  remained  pure  ;  those  only  who  were  never 
extreme;  all  others  have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  their  country." 
But  here,  probably,  prejudice  would  be  enough  to  keep  the  vitu- 
perators  in  one  key.  These  are  not  the  people  who  change  their 
note  ;  the  recoil  we  have  spoken  of  does  not  come  from  any  change 
in  them,  but  from  the  change  of  the  world  towards  them.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  ensure  a  certain  consistency  than  strong  prejudice, 
which  can  be  forcible  to  the  end  without  danger  of  eating  its 
words ;  the  concise  verdict  recorded  of  some  sturdy  Briton  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  For  anything  I  see,  all  foreigners  are  fools,"  was 
not  likely  to  be  reversed  by  time.  Consistency  of  this  sort, 
which  can  safely  indulge  in  strong  utterance,  is  simple  and 
onesided  ;  larger  natures  are  confronted  by  another  side  which 
holds  their  tongue  in  check,  or  punishes  them  if  they  give  it 
license.  In  this  way  a  man's  blind  followers  are  in  little  danger 
so  long  as  he  himself  keeps  his  ground.  As  a  rule,  though  not 
always,  the  strong  language  of  which  we  are  thinking  belongs 
more  to  followers  than  to  leaders,  to  the  exponent  of  another  man?s 
views  rather  than  to  the  originator.  If  people  will  recall  the 
occasions  on  which  they  have  indulged  in  a  strength  of  language 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  their  present  feeling,  they  will 
probably  find  that  it  was  under  the  support  of  another  judgment 
than  their  own,  of  opinions  taken  up,  not  derived  from  their  inner 
self.  We  may  note  in  others  that  where  a  man  is  vehement 
against  his  nature,  his  vehemence  of  words  attaches  not  to  hl9 
original  bias  but  to  borrowed  and  adopted  opinions ;  hence  a 
subsequent  contradiction,  in  which  we  may  find  more  to  praise  lor 
the  candour  of  recantation  than  to  blame  for  the  inconsistency. 

Strong  words  which  do  not  give  expression  to  the  speaker's  own 
thought  take  the  place  of  action  in  his  mind.  We  see  this 
whenever  party  warfare  runs  high.  When  action  is  called  for, 
men  moderate  the  force  of  their  words.  It  is  not  only  that 
politicians  in  office  are  restrained  by  motives  of  policy  from  the 
license  they  allowed  themselves  in  opposition.  The  temptation 
to  wound  with  the  tongue  flags  in  everybody  with  the  sense  of  real 
work.  Thus  surgeons  with  this  sense  of  power  use  a  studied 
mildness  of  speech.  A  late  eminent  practitioner  had  a  favmuite 
phrase,  "a  little  something,"  which  he  was  wont  to  apply  to 
some  of  the  most  formidable  operations  of  his  art.  There  is  a 
literal  sense  in  which  words  are  weapons  on  which  we  need  not 
dwell,  except  to  say  that,  under  the  mo9t  unveiled  ferocity  of 
purpose,  we  see  the.  same  double  action  of  thought — the  desire  not 
only  to  move  others,  but  also  to  do  one's  self  credit  in  the  manner 
of  moving  them.  When  M.  Rochefort  (of  whom  the  saying  was 
reported)  told  a  mob  of  Communists  that  "  society  owed  but  one 
duty  to  princes  before  putting  them  to  death — that  of  identifica- 
tion," the  satisfaction  of  turning  off  a  neat,  terse  sentence  must 
have  divided  the  orator's  thoughts  with  his  ostensible  object. 

Our  ears  are  so  much  more  used  to  the  strong  language  of 
denunciation  than  to  its  opposite  that,  with  many  persons,  the 
words  suggest  nothing  else.  There  is,  however,  a  vehemence  of 
praise  which  is  subject  to  exactly  the  same  reversal  through  time 
and  change.  People  are  sometimes  so  attracted  and  fascinated  by 
an  object  which  fails  in  with  and  supports  some  view  or  theory  then 
occupying  their  minds  that,  in  its  presence,  impressions  of  memorv 
are  absolutely  obliterated  ;  nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the 
thing  in  hand  ;  it  is  eulogized  in  a  strain  of  extravagant  pane- 
gyric which  lives  much  longer  in  the  memory  of  the  hearer  than 
of  him  who  spoke  it,  and  whose  recollection  sees  it  in  very  different 
colours.  With  him  it  has  served  its  turn.  It  is  very  true  that 
some  people  can  only  express  themselves  through  hyperbole.  Their 
minds  are  so  little  analytical  that  all  minute  shades  of  differ- 
ence are  lost  to  them.  Indolent  minds  take  refuge  in  it  as  saving 
trouble.  To  say  modestly  of  a  thing,  says  La  Bruyere,  that  it  is 
good  or  bad,  requires  good  sense  and  correct  expression  ;  e'est  ;uie 
affaire.  It  is  much  shorter  to  say  decidedly,  in  a  tone  that  dis- 
penses with  proof,  it  is  execrable,  it  is  miraculous.  This,  of  course, 
goes  far  to  explain  the  strength  of  the  current  social  vocabulary. 
A  strong  thing,  said  seriously,  ought  to  cost  a  man  somethinL-  :  it 
ought  to  take  something  out  of  him  ;  he  ought  not  to  sav  it  and 
forget  it.  But  this  seriousness  is  not  incumbent  on  us  alwavs.  A 
lusty  hyperbole  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  lurking-places  of  wit ; 
such  sayings,  uttered  with  a  jocund  courage,  are  invigorating  per- 
formances. Even  the  hearer,  who  could  uot — dare  not  uerhaus — 
say  such  things  himself,  when  he  listens  to  another  pronouncing, 
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denouncing,  vituperating,  foels  sis  if  he  were  lifted  above  the  dead 
level  of  monotonous  life.  A  character  hit  oil  in  a  short  formula 
of  memorable  words  lives  in  his  mind ;  though  in  the  end  it 
may  tell  more  against  the  consistency  of  the  painter  than  for  the 
truth  of  his  picture.  Biographers  are  often  unjust  towards  their 
subjects  in  preserving  such  utterances.  An  arrogant  saying  is  left 
on  record,  and  perhaps  lives  in  the  reader's  memory  when  all  else 
fades  into  indistinctness;  such,  for  example,  as  the  late  Mine. 
Bunsen's  summary  judgment  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian — Scott 
being  disparaged  in  her  circle — as  "  mere  book-making." 

Perhaps  it  is  no  argument  against  strong  words  that  men  can- 
not always  live  up  to  them.  The  preachei  who  denounces  the  holder 
of  another  creed  from  the  pulpit  aud  fraternizes  with  him  in  pri- 
vate has  a  line  that  may  be  clear  to  himself,  though  he  perplexes 
the  congregation  which  he  has  indoctrinated  with  his  views.  We 
are  too  complex  in  our  nature  and  our  duties  towards  one  another 
for  our  mutual  relations  to  be  settled  in  a  few  sentences,  though 
these  may  be  true  as  far  as  they  go,  or  as  true  as  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  speaker  to  put  them  ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  teachers  and  preachers  who  mako  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
impressions  are  not  the  sayers  ol  strong  things.  They  are  not 
tempted  to  say  them,  for  they  can  do  without  them. 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Government  which  has  been 
savagely  attacked  for  extravagance  would,  on  the  eve  of  a 
dissolution,  bring  forward  large  naval  Estimates ;  and  perhaps  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  deserve  credit  lor  not  being  carried  too  far 
by  a  desire  for  economy  which  naturally  becomes  intense  as  Parlia- 
ment approaches  its  end,  and  for  introducing  Estimates  which  are 
only  a  little  lower  than  those  lor  1879-80.  These  amounted  to 
10,586,894/.,  while  those  for  the  coming  linancial  year  are 
10,492,935/.;  so  that  the  net  decrease  is  93,959/.,  which  lor  the 
national  exchequer  is  a  small  sum.  It  may  possibly  be  thought  that 
the  real  decrease  in  the  actual  cost  to  the  country  will  be  much 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  expenditure  during  the  current  year  has 
largely  exceeded  the  estimates ;  but  this  view  would  not  be 
correct,  as  the  increase  has  not  been  due  to  charges  which 
can  be  rightly  debited  to  the  navy,  but  to  those  which 
were  incurred  for  the  conveyance  ol  troops.  The  sum,  there- 
fore, which  is  demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy 
during  1880-81  may  be  considered  as  practically  the  same 
as  that  which  ias  been  required  for  the  expiring  year ; 
and  those  -vho  have  some  regard  for  the  efficiency  of  that 
service  on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  country  may  at  any 
time  depend  will  be  glad  that  the  Cabinet  has  not  sought  an  easy 
popularity  by  making  a  large  reduction.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  if  no  exaggerated  dread  of  the  hustings  has  been  shown,  the 
wish  for  apparent  economy  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence,  and 
that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Times,  the  Estimates  are  now 
lower  than  they  were  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Goschen's  ad- 
ministration at  the  Admiralty.  Whether  the  sum  now  demanded 
is  sufficient,  or  anything  like  sufficient,  for  keeping  up  such  fleets 
as  this  country  would  inevitably  require  in  the  event  of  a  great 
war  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  in  the  extreme  ;  but  before  con- 
sidering this  question  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
leading  features  of  the  present  statement,  and  to  the  singular  nature 
of  one  of  the  reductions  which  are  contemplated. 

That  part  of  the  Estimates  which  is  scanned  with  the  closest 
attention,  and  is  rightly  made  the  subject  of  the  most  careful 
criticism,  is  that  relating  to  the  ship-building  work  which  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  national  dockyards  or  by  contract.  Here  the 
Estimates  show  a  decrease  in  charge  and  an  increase  in  the  tons' 
weight  of  hull  to  be  built.  The  total  amount  demanded  for 
dockyards  and  naval  stores  is  2,354,585/.  against  2,385,000/.  voted 
last  year,  so  that  the  decrease  is  30,415/.  The  expenditure  on 
shipbuilding  by  contract  is  to  be  769,000/.,  or  73,000/.  less  than 
what  was  required  for  the  expiring  year.  Eor  these  sums  12,636 
tons' weight  of  hull  are  to  be  built  at  the  dockyards,  and  4,310 
tons  at  private  yards.  Last  year  the  shipbuilding  work  to  be 
executed  at  the  national  dockyards  was  estimated  at  12,151 
tons,  and  the  contractors'  work  was  stated  at  3,127  tons. 
On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  to 
be  built,  while  the  expenditure  is  to  be  smaller  ;  and,  at 
first  sight,  this  seems  satisfactory  enough.  But  all  satisfaction 
vanishes  when  the  detailed  account  of  the  shipbuilding  work 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  at  the  public  dockyards  is  examined.  If 
Lt  is  only  less  by  a  little  than  it  was  last  year,  that  is  because  the 
work  was  comparatively  easy,  owing  to  the  great  exertions  which 
were  made  when  a  war  with  Russia  seemed  imminent,  lt  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  one  who  has  given  attention  to  naval 
affairs  can  suppose  that  the  proposed  additions  to  the  navy  are  such 
as  ought  to  be  made  when  the  present  strength  of  foreign  naval 
armaments  and  the  work  which  our  navy  would  have  to  do  in 
the  event  of  a  war  are  considered.  With  regard  to  the  most 
important  vessels  in  a  modern  fleet,  the  ironclads,  the  list  is  ! 
miserably  deficient.  Not  very  long  ago  we  pointed  out  that  this  ' 
country  only  possesses  four  vessels  fit  for  service  which  can  pro-  i 
perly  be  considered  as  first-class  turret  ships,  three  which  may  be 
classed  as  second-rate,  five  broadside  vessels  of  the  first  and  six  of 
the  second  rank.  This  certainly  forms  no  very  mighty  squadron 
for  such  a  power  as  Great  Britain,  and,  seeing  what  France 
and  Italy   are  doing,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our  J 


fleet  of  armoured  ships  ought  to  be  considerably  increased.  Very 
small,  however,  is  the  number  of  ironclad  men-of-war  to  be  added 
to  the  navy  in  1 880-8 1 .  One  of  these,  the  Inflexible,  is,  it  is  true, 
a  great  vessel ;  but,  though  her  completion  is  now  promised,  it 
has  been  delayed  so  long  that  it  may  be  regarded,  like  the  com- 
pletion of  Cologne  Cathedral,  as  something  to  be  hoped  for  rather 
thau  expected.  Begun  in  1874,  she  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  finished 
some  timebefore  March  1 881;  but  very  likely  when  that  month  comes 
round  she  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  artificers.  No  other 
ironclad  built  at  the  national  dockyards  is  to  be  added  to  the 
efficient  fleet  this  year  ;  but  the  Superb  and  Neptune,  which  were 
bought  m  1878,  and  were  generally  thought  to  have  been 
lea  ly  long  ago,  are  to  have  some  considerable  alterations  made 
in  their  armaments,  while  the  Orion,  purchased  in  the  same 
year,  is  to  be  completed.  One  vessel  which  may  be  finished, 
and  three  vessels  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  finished 
some,  lime  since,  scarcely  represent  such  an  addition  to  the 
navy  as  Englishmen  should  desire.  With  other  armoured 
vessels  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  more  remarkable.  The 
Aijamemnon  and  Ajax  are  to  be  advanced  to  j"„ths  and  fifths 
of  completion  respectively  ;  the  Polyphemus — that  torpedo-ram  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said — to  yjf^ths ;  the  Colossus,  a  new 
steel  armour-plated  turret-ship,  to  ig^ths  i  an<l  the  Majestic 
and  Conqueror,  two  other  turret-ships,  to  j^ths  and  ^ths 
of  Completion  respectively.  Two  new  ironclads  are  to  be  com- 
menced ;  but,  as  no  money  is  allotted  to  one,  and  only  a  very 
trilling  sum  to  the  other,  they  scarcely  belong  to  the  construction 
of  1880-81.  The  Estimates,  it  should  be  said,  do  not  indicate 
whether  they  are  to  be  powerful  sea-going  vessels  or  comparatively 
small  ships  for  coast  defence.  Very  moderate,  then,  and  indeed 
not  a  little  disappointing,  are  the  undertakings  of  the  Admiralty 
with  regard  to  armour-plated  vessels  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
liather  more  ambition  is  shown  respecting  other  ships,  as  one 
corvette,  one  large  despatch  vessel,  four  sloops,  and  fifteen  gun- 
boats a"ie  to  be  finished.  Even  with  this  portion  of  the  fleet, 
however,  there  will  be  no  very  active  effort,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  proposed  additions  to  the  strength  of  the  navy  in  1880-81 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  lamentably  insufficient  when  patent 
facts,  which  none  but  Radical  orators  and  Cabinet  Ministers 
eager  for  economy  can  ignore,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  reduction  then  on  the  total  sum  demanded  for  shipbuilding 
and  stores  is  due  to  an  exaggerated  economy  for  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  not  perhaps  to  be  severely  blamed,  but  which  neverthe- 
less is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Most  of  the  other  reductions  seem 
unimportant;  but  there  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. Last  year  Mr.  Smith  reduced  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
Navy  by  1,000,  and  thereby  effected  a  comparatively  trifling  saving. 
Now  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  still  further.  During  the 
ensuing  year  there  will  be  400  less  boys  than  are  employed  under  the 
reduced  estimate  of  1879-80,  and  the  country  will  save  their  rations, 
and  in  wages  the  gigantic  sum  of  3,906/.  A  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  unwise  and  petty  saving  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
boys  who  are  now  at  work  on  board  vessels  of  war  and  training 
ships  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  help  to  man  the  navy.  It  re- 
quires now  a  considerable  period  to  train  a  man-of-war  seaman, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  ranks  of  the  navy  could  no  longer 
be  recruited  from  the  merchant  service  as  of  old.  The  men  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  use,  but  they  would  be 
far  inferior  to  those  who  from  their  youth  had  been  trained  on 
board  the  Queen's  ships.  To  diminish  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
wholesale  manner  that  is  now  proposed  is,  for  the  sake  of  a 
very  small  present  gain  in  money,  to  weaken  essentially  the  fleet 
of  the  future,  and  to  cause  a  deficiency  which  in  time  of  need 
cannot  be  remedied  by  any  possible  administrative  effort. 
Strange  to  say,  the  diminution  made  in  the  number  of  boys  scarcely 
attracted  any  notice  last  year,  and  though  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  comparatively  trivial  questions  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates, this  unwise  reduction  passed  almost  unobserved.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  Estimates  are  discussed  this  Session  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  future  efficiency 
of  the  navy  is  being  endangered  for  the  sake  of  a  saving  which 
would  appear  inconsiderable  to  the  officials  of  a  private  company. 
There  are  naval  reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  time  when  there  was  very  great  difficulty 
in  manning  the  navy,  and  they  can  hardly  approve  of  measures 
which  must  inevitably  cause  a  recurrence  of  this  difficulty  in  the' 
event  of  a  war. 

The  desire  for  economy  which  has  prompted  such  a  reduction 
as  this,  and  has  also  fettered  works  at  the  dockyards,  cannot  but 
be  deeply  deplored,  for  never  perhaps  in  a  time  of  peace  has 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  powerful  navy  been  so  obvious  as 
it  is  now.  There  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
navies  of  foreign  Powers,  to  the  great  strength  of  which  Sir  Spencer 
Robinson  has  so  opportunely  drawn  notice ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  a  new  necessity  of  the  most  imperious  kiud  has  arisen. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  lately  by  ourselves  and  by  others,  the 
navy  would,  in  a  war,  have  to  protect,  not  only  our  commerce  and 
our  dependencies,  but  even  the  very  food  of  the  people.  We  now 
derive  a  con-iderable  part  of  our  supplies  from  America,  aud 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  before  long  we  shall  derive 
a  part  from  Australia.  An  enemy  who  could  stop  the  stream 
of  vessels  carrying  meat  and  grain  would  do  as  much  harm  as  an 
enemy  who  could  plunder  homesteads  and  stop  the  cattle  and 
corn  traffic  on  the  railways.  No  attempt  to  disprove  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  blow  being  struck  has  been  made,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  none  will  be  made,  as  it  is  but  too  painfully  clear 
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that  an  enterprising  foe  would  make  a  desperate,  and  perhaps 
successful,  effort  to  intercept  our  supplies  of  food.  Some  lanatics 
think,  and  some  dishonest  men  pretend  to  think,  that  this  country 
need  never  go  to  war,  and  these  no  doubt  would  find  in  the  pro- 
bability of  such  an  attack  a  reason  for  avoiding  hostilities  under 
any  circumstances;  but  none  who  are  rational  and  honest  can 
doubt  that  a  war  may  be  forced  on  Great  Britain  just  as  a  law- 
suit may  be  forced  on  an  equitable  and  pacific  man.  Should  we 
become  involved  in  war,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  supplies 
may  be  stopped,  unless  we  have  a  very  large  and  powerful  navy ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  time  when  this  fact  has  become  most  appa- 
rent is  the  time  chosen  for  indulging  in  short-sighted  parsimony, 
and  for  relaxing  the  effort  to  maintain  and  increase  our  fleets. 
For  this  most  unfortunate  and  inopportune  economy,  however,  it 
would  be  hard  to  hold  the  Admiralty  exclusively  responsible.  The 
First  Lord  may  have  been  very  unwise  in  one  of  his  reductions, 
and  the  constructors,  in  their  desire  to  make  the  Inflexible  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  may  have  kept  her  too  long  in  hand  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty 
are  well  administered,  that  the  money  voted  is  wisely  spent,  and 
that,  if  there  is  slackness  at  the  dockyards,  it  is  because  not  nearly 
enough  money  is  voted  to  keep  them  active,  and  to  make  such 
additions  as  should  be  made  to  our  fleets. 


KEEPING  ONE'S  CARRIAGE. 


AMONG  the  numerous  forms  of  domestic  tyranny  which  people 
love  to  inflict  upon  themselves  there  are  few  greater  than 
that  which  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  possession  of  a  carriage. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  men  who  have  spent  one  half  of 
their  lives  in  longing  for  this  luxury  pass  the  remaining  half  in 
a  state  bordering  on  utter  misery,  arising  from  an  almost  invincible 
reluctance  to  use  the  very  thing  for  which  they  have  so  ardently 
wished.  The  motives  for  this  reluctance  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  explain.  It  does  not  arise,  as  a  rule,  from  pure  humanity,  for 
many  men  who  will  not  allow  their  own  horses  to  be  overworked 
will  think  nothing  of  ordering  a  fly  whenever  an  exceptionally 
long  or  arduous  journey  has  to  be  performed.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  arise  from  any  wish  to  deprive  one's  family  or  be- 
longings of  pleasure  or  recreation,  for  where  such  a  wish  was 
possible  the  carriage  would  never  have  been  purchased.  It  is 
generally  due  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  which  all  men  are  more 
or  less  prone  to  form  of  the  value  of  their  own  horses,  and  to  a 
consequent  apprehension  of  the  results  of  too  much  work  in  the 
shape  of  veterinary  surgeons'  bills.  This  feeling,  if  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  by  considerations  of  necessity,  seldom  fails  to 
attain  to  a  pitch  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  entails  little 
short  of  actual  misery  on  the  proprietor. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  the  country  who  has 
brought  up  a  tolerably  large  family  on  anything  but  a  large  income. 
He  has  had  a  somewhat  hard  struggle,  but  his  principal  difficulties 
are  now  tided  over.  His  elder  sons  are  making  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  one  or  two  daughters  are  married,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  younger  children  remain  under  the  paternal  roof.  He 
finds  that  advancing  years  involve  an  advancing  bill  for  hired 
Conveyance,  and  why  should  he  not  possess  his  own  carriage  ?  It 
will  merely  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  horse  and  the  vehicle ;  for  his 
garden  is  small,  the  gardener  announces  his  ability  to  fulfil  the 
double  duty,  there  is  a  stable  and  coach-house  standing  invitingly 
empty,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  meadow  on  which  the  horse  can 
graze.  His  wife  on  being  consulted  gives  her  cordial  approval — 
more  likely  than  not  she  had  herself  put  the  notion  into  his  head — 
and  the  sole  question  now  remaining  is  as  to  the  description  of  car- 
riage to  be  procured.  After  much  hesitation  and  discussion  a 
brougham  is  probably  determined  on  as  the  most  suitable  for  use 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  for  a  time  all  goes  well.  The  formidable 
arrear  of  calls  which  had  gradually  accumulated  is  quickly  cleared 
off;  dinner  parties  and  dances  become  more  frequent,  and  every  one 
is  highly  pleased.  Before  long,  however,  a  change  is  perceptible. 
The  gardener  or  coachman  begins  to  find  the  night  work  irksome 
and  to  resent  it ;  but  he  has  sufficient  sagacity  to  put  his  objections 
on  the  score  of  solicitude  for  the  horse,  not  for  himself.  The  animal, 
he  says,  is  kept  waiting  too  long  in  the  cold  when  the  carriage  is 
ordered  to  take  up,  and,  unless  this  is  altered,  he  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  Some  slight  resistance  is 
perhaps  attempted  ;  but  the  man  has  got  up  his  case,  the  master 
has  not,  and  the  former  is  ready  with  innumerable  instances 
of  horses  rendered  useless  by  exposure  and  sold  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice,  of  veterinary  surgeons'  bills  of  unheard-of  length,  and 
divers  others  equally  potent  arguments.  The  master  is  silenced,  if 
not  convinced,  makes  the  first  fatal  concession,  and  gives  in.  From 
that  hour  the  family  might,  as  far  as  pleasure  is  concerned, 
almost  as  well  give  up  going  out  at  all.  It  is  not  enough,  when 
they  do  go  to  a  party,  that  the  carriage  is  ordered  to  take  them 
home  at  an  unconscionably  early  hour  ;  for  full  ten  minutes  before 
it  is  due  the  unfortunate  owner  is  fidgeting  about,  taking 
furtive  peeps  through  curtains  and  shutters,,  and  making  himself 
and  everybody  else  generally  uncomfortable.  In  vain  do  the  girls, 
supported  by  their  mother,  plead  that  the  programme  is  barely 
half  over,  that  their  best  dances  are  yet  to  come,  and  that  their 
horse  can  bear  waiting  as  well  as  other  people's ;  he  is  deaf  alike 
to  persuasion  and  argument,  and  at  length  the  family  are  fain, 
for  very  peace  sake,  to  tear  themselves  away,  almost  wishing 
they  had  never  come.    Emboldened  by  success,  the  coachman 


next  determines  to  have  a  veto  put  upon  going  out  at  night 
at  all,  and  again  he  carries  his  point.  lie  informs  his  master  that  the 
horse  is  rapidly  losing  condition,  and  that  it  is  too  delicate  to  stand 
night  air,  in  addition  to  which  he  hints  that  when  he  does  go  out 
it  is  not  properly  treated.  Being  asked  for  explanations  on  this 
last  point  he  coolly  proceeds  to  demolish  the  reputation  of  all 
the  stables  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  At  Mr.  Brown's  they 
are  draughty,  at  Mr.  Jones's  they  are  not  ventilated  at  all,  at  Mr. 
Robinson's  there  is  nothing  but  hard  water,  while  at  Mr.  Smith's 
they  give  mouldy  hay.  The  luckless  master  suspects  that  the  whole 
thing  is  unmitigated  humbug ;  he  sees  that  his  horse  is  really  in 
perfect  condition  ;  but  he  can  neither  reply  to  the  torrent  of  argu- 
ment, nor  summon  moral  courage  to  resist  the  imposition.  So  the 
carriage  goes  out  no  more  at  night,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  fly, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  young  ones,  who  can  now  enjoy  their 
parties  in  peace. 

Finding  himself  master  of  the  situation,  the  man  carries 
the  war  a  step  further  and  assails  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  functions  of  a  carriage — namely,  that  of  going  to 
and  from  the  railway  station  with  visitors  or  even  members  of 
the  family.  The  usual  type  of  argument  is  once  more  resorted 
to.  Trains  are  always  late,  and  the  horse  has  to  stand  in 
the  cold — an  infliction  which,  we  may  casually  remark,  is  not 
shared  by  the  driver  if  there  is  a  public-house  handy.  Luggage 
knocks  the  carriage  about ;  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  on 
which  a  gentleman's  carriage  ought  to  be  employed;  only  last 
week  a  horse  was  frightened  by  a  passing  express  and  ran  away, 
smashing  a  valuable  carriage  to  pieces,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 
In  the  end  the  functions  of  the  carriage  are  limited  to  an  occa- 
sional afternoon  drive  for  the  purpose  of  shopping  or  visiting,  the 
drive  being  performed  at  the  exhilarating  rate  of  about  four  miles 
an  hour,  not  including  sundry  stoppages  to  rest  the  horse  whenever 
a  gentle  gradient,  dignified  with  the  name  of  hill,  is  safely  sur- 
mounted, to  accomplish  which  feat  the  occupants,  including  the 
ladies,  are  made  to  turn  out  and  drag  their  dresses  over  a  mile  or 
so  of  dusty  road.  Were  it  not  an  acknowledged  fact  that  no  work 
is  worse  for  a  horse  than  too  much,  the  animal  would  simply 
never  leave  the  stable  at  all,  and  the  necessity  for  occasional  ex- 
ercise frequently  renders  the  carriage  a  positive  nuisance.  On 
a  certain  day  Paterfamilias  will  announce  at  lunch  that  the 
horse  has  not  been  out  for  three  days,  and  requires  an  airing.  The 
family  arrangements  for  the  afternoon  have  already  been  made, 
but  must  now  be  given  up,  and  a  solemn  and  uninteresting  drive 
substituted.  The  next  morning  brings  an  unexpected  invitation 
to  a  picnic  or  afternoon  party  at  a  distance,  and  application  is 
at  once  made  for  the  carriage.  Not  at  all ;  "  the  horse  was 
out  yesterday,  and  may  have  to  go  out  again  to-morrow," 
is  the  reply.  If  the  unfortunate  owner  is  good-natured,  a  fly  is 
promised  ;  if  not,  the  young  people  retire  discomfited,  asking- 
each  other,  not  without  reason,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  a 
carriage  which  can  only  be  used  when  they  do  not  want  it,  and 
never  when  they  do.  As  time  goes  on  matters  become  worse  and 
worse.  Formerly  it  was  considered  an  offence  to  keep  the 
horse  waiting  at  night  ;  now  the  objection  extends  with  equal 
force  to  the  daytime.  If  any  of  the  family  wish  to  drive  out  they 
are  requested  to  state  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  want  the 
carriage  brought  round,  and  woe  betide  them  if  they  are  not 
ready  to  the  minute.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  master  of  the 
house  is  not  going  with  them  ;  that  he  has,  in  fact,  a  pressing  en- 
gagement elsewhere  ;  nothing  will  induce  him  to  leave  the  house 
until  he  has  seen  them  ofl',  and  accordingly  he  takes  his  stand 
in  the  hall,  watch  in  hand,  and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  worry  and 
fuss.  Card-cases,  purses,  rugs,  umbrellas,  everything,  in  fact, 
likely  to  be  useful,  are  perforce  left  behind ;  the  party  are. bundled 
into  the  carriage  like  cattle  into  a  truck,  and  then  he  goes  his  way 
rejoicing,  because  the  horse  has  not  been  kept  waiting. 

Another  delusion  cherished  by  the  victims  of  this  peculiar 
monomania  is  a  deeply-rooted  idea  that  no  one  but  themselves 
or  their  coachmen  can  manage  their  horses.  The  particular 
animal  in  question  may  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  or  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  but  it  mak»>s  no  difference.  It  may  happen  that  a 
grown-up  son  is  on  a  visit  home,  and  one  day  offers  to  take  the 
girls  out  for  a  drive.  Such  an  idea  cannot,  however,  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Not  that  the  father  is  ill-natured ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  likes  to  see  his  young  folk  enjoy  themselves;  but  he 
is  firmly  convinced  that,  unless  he  is  present,  something  is  sure  to 
go  wrong.  Accordingly,  the  most  absurd  excuses  are  unblushingly 
put  forward.  It  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold ;  there  is  going  to  be  a 
shower;  the  roads  are  bad,  and  not  fit  for  driving;  and,  in  one  extreme 
case,  we  have  known  the  goodness  of  the  roads  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  refusing,  on  the  ground  that  the  horse  would  be  sure  to  be  over- 
driven. As  the  unhappy  man  grows  older  this  mania  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  the  carriage  lies  idle  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  horse  of  his  neighbour 
the  doctor  is  doing  its  hundred  miles  a  week  and  is  in  perfect 
condition  ;  that  many  tradesmen,  and  notably  butchers,  work  their 
cattle  even  harder  ;  he  inwardly  admits  the  truth  of  the  reasoning, 
but  cannot  bring  himself  to  apply  it  to  his  own  precious  animal. 
His  annual  bill  for  flys  has  meanwhile  gradually  mounted  up  to 
its  old  figure,  if  not  even  higher ;  but  he  can  neither  bring  himself 
to  sell  his  carriage  nor  to  use  it.  It  remains  a  dead  weight  on  his 
hands ;  and  he  ends  by  wishing  heartily  that  he  had  stuck  to 
hiring,  and  never  bought  one  at  all. 
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DR.  RUSSELL  OF  MAYNOOTH. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Russell,  President  of  Maynooth,  removes  by 
far  the  most  distinguished  divine,  with  one  notable  exception, 
of  the  English-speaking  Roman  Catholic  body,  the  only  born  member 
of  that  body,  except  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  could  be 
said  to  stand  in  the  first  class  of  scholars  or  theologians.  Under 
any  other  Pope  than  Pius  IX.  he  would  long  since  have  been 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  if  not  to  the  Sacred  College,  and  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  influence  which  for  many  years  past 
has  prevailed  at  the  Vatican  that  a  man  of  some  practical  shrewd- 
ness and  the  narrowest  Ultramontane  views,  but  wholly  devoid  of 
any  intellectual  tastes  or  distinction,  like  Cardinal  Cullen,  should 
have  received  the  highest  honours  of  his  Church,  while  the  great- 
est living  scholar  among  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  was 
persistently  kept  out  in  the  cold.  That  Dr.  Russell  would 
have  been,  as  was  generally  reported,  the  first  Irish  Cardinal  j 
named  by  the  present  Pope,  we  can  readily  believe.  It  is  said 
indeed  that,  but  for  his  failing  health,  he  would  have  succeeded 
Dr.  Cullen  last  year  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  that 
he  should  never  have  attained  any  higher  dignity  than  that  of 
President  of  Maynooth — for  which  of  course  he  was  eminently 
qualilied,  but  which  he  owed  not  to  the  authorities  of  his  Church 
but  to  the  British  Government — is  after  all  intelligible  enough. 
That  he  was  himself,  like  Cardinal  Newman,  averse  to  promotion 
and  publicity,  and  preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a  student  and  recluse, 
ma}'  be  quite  true,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  why  he  was  never 
promoted.  When  we  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  scholarly  mind, 
and  of  great  and  varied  learning  and  intellectual  culture,  well 
versed  in  languages,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  patristic  literature 
as  well  as  in  theology,  the  translator  of  Leibnitz's  Systema  Theologi- 
cum,  and  a  contributor  to  both  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
the  English  Encyclopedia,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  was 
very  far  from  being  an  Ultramontane.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Wiseman  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Dublin  Review ;  but  in  those  days  Dr.  Wise- 
man, who  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  learning,  af- 
fected a  broad  and  moderate  line,  and  professed  a  warm  admi- 
ration of  Lamennais  and  even  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  was 
before  the  great  reaction  had  set  in  at  Rome,  and  the  Trac- 
tarian  converts  had  taught  their  English  co-religionists  that  purity 
of  Catholic  doctrine  was  to  be  measured  by  its  extremest  diverg- 
ence from  every  form,  and  especially  from  the  Anglican  form,  of 
Protestantism.  Dr.  Russell  was  not,  in  fact,  at  all  the  kind  of 
man  whom  the  late  Pope  delighted  to  honour,  nor  would  he  have 
proved  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  work  entrusted  to  Dr.  Cullen 
of  Romanizing  the  Irish  priesthood.  That  his  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  successive  generations  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
placed  under  his  care  at  Maynooth  has  not  left  more  perceptible 
traces  may  be  partly  due  to  that  very  width  and  refinement  of 
intellectual  cultivation  which  most  of  them  were  little  capable  of 
appreciating.  The  endowment  of  Maynooth,  whether  a  wise  mea- 
sure or  not  on  other  grounds,  had  the  indirect  but  inevitable  effect 
of  lowering  rather  than  raising  the  social  find  intellectual  status  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Before  that  time  many  of 
them  used  to  receive  their  education  abroad,  which  implied  that 
their  parents  were  in  a  position  to  make  some  outlay  upon  it,  and 
where  moreover  their  mental  horizon  was  likely  to  be  enlarged 
by  new  associations.  But  a  free  education,  with  an  assured  posi- 
tion but  small  and  precarious  income  afterwards,  has  naturally 
attracted  the  youth  of  the  peasant  class  and  sons  of  small  trades- 
men, who  now  compose  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  this  reason  alone  that  Dr.  Russell  has,  to  all 
appearance,  failed  to  leave  his  mark  upon  them  as  a  body.  The 
influence  of  Rome,  and  those  who  represented  the  mind  of  Rome 
in  Ireland,  was  against  him.  On  this,  however,  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently. 

To  many  of  our  readers  Dr.  Russell's  name  may  be  chiefly 
known,  or  chiefly  interesting,  from  his  connexion  with  the 
religious  career  of  Cardinal  Newman.  To  speak  indeed,  as 
some  of  the  papers  have  done,  and  as  is  implied  in 
the  Times'  obituary,  of  his  principal  claim  to  remembrance 
being  "  the  direct  authorship  of  the  conversion  of  John  Henry 
Newman  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  is  simply  absurd.  That  1 
result  was  due,  as  every  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  eminent  convert  must  be  well  aware,  to 
his  own  solitary  study  and  meditations,  and  not  to  any  personal 
influences  from  without.  What  he  says  of  Dr.  Russeli  in  the 
Apologia  is  that  "  he  had,  perhaps,  more  to  do  with  my  conversion 
than  any  one  else  " — which  is  quite  another  thing ;  he  repeats  again 
and  again  how  little  anybody  had  to  do  with  it,  and  how 
studiously  he  held  aloof  from  personal  intercourse  with  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  last.  What  happened  was  this— that  in  the 
summer  of  1841  Dr.  Russell,  in  passing  through  Oxford,  called  on 
Mr.  Newman  at  Oriel,  who  took  him  over  some  of  the  University 
buildings ;  and  again  another  summer  he  called  on  him  on  his  way 
from  Dublin  to  London.  "  I  do  not  recollect,"  adds  the  author,  "  that 
he  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  religion  on  either  occasion."  It 
was  in  fact  to  this  studious  abstention  from  all  attempts  at 
proselytizing  that  he  owed  whatever  influence  he  may  have  exer-  I 
cised  over  Dr.  Newman's  mind.  "  He  sent  me  at  different  times  j 
several  letters;  he  was  always  gentle,  mild,  unobtrusive,  uncon-  , 
troversial.  He  let  me  alone."  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  it 
is  by  the  same  method  of  letting  them  alone  to  follow  out  their 
own  convictions  that  Dr.  Newman  himself  has  won  over  such  re- 
cruits as  his  personal  influence  has  attracted  to  the  Roman  Church —  1 


a  method  very  unlike  that  of  another  distinguished  convert,  who  ia 
fond  of  hurrying  proselytes  over  the  Rubicon  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation,  sometimes  to  And  them  two  or  three  days  later 
recross  the  stream  uttering  anything  but  benedictions  on  him  and 
his  cause.  Dr.  Russell's  letters  no  doubt  helped  to  remove  some 
anti-Roman  prepossessions  from  the  mind  of  the  future  Cardinal, 
though  they  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  to  have  "  resulted 
in  his  determination  to  join  the  Roman  Church."  He  also  gave 
Mr.  Newman  one  or  two  books,  which  served  the  same  purpose, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  what  they  were.  One  was  a  volume  of 
Liguori's  sermons,  without  any  references  to  *»  Mariolatry " 
— and  there  are  whole  volumes  of  his  sermons  which 
might  be  preached  with  much  edification  from  an  Evangelical 
pulpit — and  another  was  "  Veron's  Rule  of  Faith."  The  selection, 
of  this  last  by  Dr.  Russell  is  very  significant.  Our  readers  may 
possibly  recollect  that  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  the  other  day 
in  connexion  with  the  Roman  doctrine  of  canonization,  and  it  is 
constantly  quoted  in  a  curious  work  published  early  in  the  last 
century,  Proposal  for  Catholic,  Communion  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  columns  three 
years  ago,  and  which  has  since  been  reprinted  in  accordance  with 
a  suggestion  we  then  ventured  to  make,  and  under  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  our  article  of  An  Eirenicon  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
And  it  is  frequently  quoted  there  precisely  because  it  presents. 
Roman  doctrine  in  its  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  form. 
Veron  was  a  Gallican  divine  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  disclaims  Papal  infallibility  and  autocracy,  and 
so  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  the  Sacraments  that  a 
well-known  Anglican  controversialist  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, Sir  W.  Palmer,  says  he  has  no  material  faidt  to  find 
with  his  teaching  on  these  points.  We  fear  Veron  would  be 
considered  little  better  than  a  heretic  by  modern  Ultramontanes, 
but  it  was  his  Regula  Fidei  which  Dr.  Russell  presented  to  Mr. 
Newman,  and  it  held  formerly  such  high  authority  in  Ireland 
that  Archbishop  Murray  cited  it  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  is  a  brief  and  admirably  lucid  treatise,  and  we  ob- 
serve that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apologia  without  a  word  of  cen- 
sure. Such  then  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  Dr.  Russell's  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Newman  at  Oxford,  which  afterwards,  when  the 
latter  was  called  to  preside  over  the  so-called  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin,  ripened  into  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 

We  have  already  explained  why  Dr.  Russell  so  little  succeeded 
in  infusing  into  the  general  body  of  the  Irish  priesthood  the 
mitis  sapientia  characteristic  of  his  own  gentle  and  culti- 
vated mind.  Cardinal  Cullen,  who  was  an  active  and  con- 
scientious prelate,  did  something  no  doubt  towards  taming  the  row- 
dyism of  the  "  surpliced  ruffians" — as  the  Times  used  to  call  them 
— whose  aggressive  nationalism  was  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
conspicuous  than  their  devotion  to  Catholic  interests.  That  was 
part  of  the  special  work  he  was  sent  from  Rome  to  effect,  but  he  did 
it  not  by  elevating  their  standard  of  mental  culture  so  much  as  by  im- 
posing a  rigid  system  of  Roman  drill,  and  reforms  of  that  sort  can- 
not touch  the  root  of  the  evil — they  are  too  skin-deep  to  endure. 
At  this  moment  numbers  of  Irish  priests  are  popularly  reputed 
to  be  Fenians  ;  not  of  course  that  they  actually  belong  to  a  secret 
Society  under  the  ban  of  their  Church,  but  that  their  sympathies 
are  with  the  party  it  represents.  We  heard  only  the  other  day  of 
an  Irish  country  gentleman,  who  is  not  only  a  devout  and  exem- 
plary Roman  Catholic,  but  a  model  landlord,  residing  on  his  pro- 
perty and  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  interest  of 
his  tenants,  being  *  denounced  from  the  altar "  in  three  diffe- 
rent churches.  The  fact  is  that  the  spread  of  education  is 
loosening  the  old  traditional  hold  of  the  priesthood  over 
the  masses,  which  was  partly  based  on  mere  habit  or  super- 
stition, and  as  they  have  not  qualified  themselves  to  reclaim 
their  influence  on  higher  grounds,  they  are  constrained  too  often 
to  clutch  at  a  fresh  lease  of  power  by  throwing  themselves  once  more 
into  the  stream  of  popular  agitation.  With  such  revolutionary- 
courses  Rome  can  never  have  any  sympathy,  and  Cardinal  Cullen 
was  placed  at  Dublin  to  check  them.  But  neither  could  those  who 
exemplified  in  their  own  lives  a  nobler  ideal  and  might  have 
trained  their  brethren  to  better  things — men  like  Dr.  Russell  and 
Bishop  Moriarty — command  the  confidence  of  Rome.  Bishop 
Doyle  in  the  last  generation,  Bishop  Moriarty  and  Dr.  Russell  in 
our  own  day,  represented  a  type  of  higher  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fast  losing,  and 
can  ill  afford  to  lose,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  elsewhere. 
In  Italy  it  is  almost  extinct ;  in  France  it  barely  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Gallican  Church  ;  the  Syllabus  and  the 
Vatican  Council  are  killing  it  out  in  Germany.  Throughout 
the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  the  Curia  waged  an  in- 
ternecine warfare  with  a  spirit  which  was  in  the  Church  but  not 
of  it,  as  they  understood  the  matter,  and  in  the  persons  of  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  his  allies  they  hoped  to  have  cast  it  out.  Leo  XIII. 
is  differently  minded,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  he  will  be 
able  to  arrest  the  fatal  results  of  a  policy  so  long  and  so  studiously 
identified  with  the  whole  framework  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
which  received  its  apotheosis  in  decrees  which  it  may  prove  equally 
inconvenient  to  enforce  or  to  disclaim.  What  Dr.  Russell,  who  used 
to  make  Veron's  Regula  Fidei  his  textbook,  thought  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility we  are  never  likely  to  hear.  But  it  can  hardly  have 
caused  less  embarrassment  to  him  than  to  the  late  Bishop 
Haneberg,  who  assured  Dr.  Dollinger  that  after  again  going  over 
the  whole  historical  argument  he  could  And  no  support  for  it  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  but  finally  acquiesced  on  the  desperate 
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plea  that  perhaps  the  Church  might  require  a  new  doctrine  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  the  present  age.  The  standing  tradition 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  doctrine,  and  the  most  widely  known  catechism,  composed  by 
an  Irish  priest  and  disseminated  under  episcopal  sanction  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  denounced  it  as  "  a  Protestant 
invention,"  fathered  on  Catholics  by  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
their  assailants.  Dr.  Russell  must  have  been  familiar  with  Keenan's 
Catechism  from  his  vouth,  and  would  probably  have  appealed  to  it 
as  freely  as  to  Veron's  manual  up  to  July  1870.  It  must  have  been 
a  bitter  humiliation  to  him  in  his  later  years  to  feel  that  either  his 
Church  had  changed  her  faith,  or  he  had  all  his  life  been  wrong 
on  a  point  which  concerns  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  be- 
lief. Meanwhile  in  him  his  country  has  lost  a  man  looked  up  to 
by  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him,  whether  members 
of  his  own  communion  or  others,  not  merely  as  a  kindly  and 
dignified  ecclesiastic  and  a  learned  professor,  but  as  a  typical 
example  of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  divine. 


ABOO  ROWASH. 

I ^  "VERY  traveller,  even  the  least  adventurous,  likes  to  visit 
-i  places  unvisited  by  other  travellers.  Ladies  like  to  be  "  the 
only  lady  who  ever  ascended  "  some  mountain,  or  "  the  only  lady 
who  ever  descended  "  into  some  cavern.  People  of  experience  in 
the  ways  of  guide-book  writers  frequently  hit  upon  such  places  by 
finding  them  labelled  as  "  not  worth  the  trouble,"  or  "  not  worth 
the  fatigue,"  of  a  visit.  Among  the  excursions  from  Cairo,  Aboo 
Rowash  shares  this  fate.  The  writers  of  the  handbooks  and  tour- 
ists who  describe  their  adventures  on  the  Nile  can  never  have 
ascended  to  the  strange  pyramid  which  is  perched  on  the  top  of 
this  mountain,  or  they  would  not  say,  as  most  of  them  do,  that  it 
presents  little  of  interest.  The  excursion  is  very  easily  made. 
There  are  no  Arabs  to  mob  you,  as  at  the  great  pyramids.  You 
■can  sit  in  solitude  on  the  nameless  ruins,  and  eat  your  sandwich 
without  a  dozen  spectators  watching  every  morsel  with  hungry 
«yes.  And  this  year,  when  the  Boolak  Museum  is  closed  for 
repair  and  rearrangement,  and  when  Cairo  is  already  noisy 
with  preparations  for  the  Prophet's  birthday,  and  the  streets 
•crowded  with  processions  singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  from 
Mecca,  it  is  pleasant  to  escape  for  a  time  with  a  sympathetic 
companion  or  two  and  try  for  ourselves  whether  there  is 
nothing  to  see  on  the  mountain.  We  have  often  looked  at  it  from 
afar.  It  is  conspicuous  from  Gheezeh,  a  high,  white,  flat- 
topped  precipice — how  high  we  cannot  tell  from  a  distance,  but 
evidently  much  higher  than  the  rocky  platform  on  which  the 
Great  Pyramid  stands.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  very  large 
building  can  exist  in  such  an  inaccessible  situation  ;  yet,  looking 
from  the  plain,  we  can  just  descry  a  cairn  of  some  kind  on  the 
very  summit.  Aboo  Rowash  is,  in  truth,  the  highest  of  the 
Libyan  chain  which  borders  the  cultivated  land  on  the  west — the 
highest,  that  is,  of  the  mountains  visible  from  the  river,  between 
the  Delta  and  the  Fyoom.  It  may  rise  as  much  as  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  face  towards  the  river  is  a  sheer  clitf 
of  remarkable,  almost  chalky,  whiteness.  The  green  Delta  comes 
close  up  to  it  on  the  north.  The  yellow  desert  stretches  in  wide 
sandy  slopes  to  the  south.  Behind  it  to  the  west  is  the  unknown 
laud  of  dark  rocks  and  trackless  wastes  which  the  ancients,  who 
saw  the  sun  depart  thither  each  evening,  called  Amenti,  the 
hidden  abode  of  the  dead. 

We  first  make  for  the  great  pyramids  along  the  avenue  of  acacias 
■which  the  late  Khedive  constructed  in  1 868  for  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Arabs  who  see  us  ap- 
proaching are  disappointed  when  we  turn  our  donkeys'  heads 
northward  and  leave  the  road  with  only  a  glance  at  the  pyramids. 
It  is  a  long  way,  they  tell  us,  to  Aboo  Rowash  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  there,  they  assert ;  but  when  we  question  them  par- 
ticularly, we  soon  ascertain  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
ascended  the  mountain,  or  knows  what  is  on  the  top.  Continuing 
our  course  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  only  stopping  here 
and  there  to  pick  up  specimens  of  the  beautiful  little  flowers 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  turf,  we  reach  at  length,  after  an  hour's 
further  ride,  a  valley  which  leads  up  towards  the  cliff.  The  sand 
is  deep,  yet  a  torrent  seems,  from  the  marks  it  has  left,  to  have 
occasionally,  if  not  often,  run  its  brief  course  through  the  delile, 
which,  becoming  gradually  narrower  and  more  rocky,  reminds 
those  of  us  who  have  been  at  Thebes  of  the  approach  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings.  At  length  we  have  to  alight,  and  desiring 
our  attendants  to  take  the  donkeys  on  to  the  point  at  which  we 
propose  to  descend,  we  apply  ourselves  to  climbing.  A  little  way 
up  we  diverge  to  the  right  to  visit  a  cave.  It  is  a  mere  cleft  in 
the  rock,  but  when  we  peer  into  the  darkness  beyond,  we 
discover  that  it  extends  some  yards  into  the  face  of  the 
rock.  There  is  a  black  smoky"  look  about  the  entrance 
which  answers  well  to  the  horrible  memories  of  the  place. 
Here,  no  long  time  ago,  the  slave-trading  Arabs  used  to 
come  with  their  caravans,  and  in  that  hideous  hole  used  to 
store  their  human  merchandise.  The  blackness  is  caused  by 
smoke ;  for  here,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  if  not  ol'tener,  a  fire 
has  been  lighted  to  force  some  unhappy  slave  to  come  forth  from 
the  inner  recesses,  in  which  he— perhaps  she— had  endeavoured  to 
hide. 

Turning  away  with  a  shudder,  we  ascend  a  steep  ridge  of  black 
rocks  by  a  series  of  natural  steps.    Soon  we  are  at  the  level  of  the 


summit  of  the  white  cliff  on  our  right.  Its  face  is  marked  by  the 
fall  from  above  of  great  blocks  of  limestone,  which  have  come 
down  in  a  cascade  and  lie  in  heaps  of  debris  below.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  buildings  which  the  ancient  kings  had  been  at  such  pains 
to  raise  on  the  plateau  were  gradually  dilapidated  by  modern  ma- 
rauders too  lazy  to  quarry  for  themselves.  Once  on  the  top,  we 
encounter,  at  the  southern  edge,  what  may  have  been  a  pyramid,  but 
is  now  only  a  square  of  two  or  three  courses  of  cut  stone,  stone  so 
much  disintegrated  that  few  traces  of  cutting  remain.  Beyond  it 
is  another,  rather  higher,  but  still  more  difficult  to  recognize 
as  anything  but  natural  rock.  To  the  right,  and  almost  at 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  is  the  largest  and  least  ruined  of  the 
remains,  standing  out  on  the  rocky  promontory  by  itself.  It 
is  flat-topped,  only  five  or  six  courses  of  masonry  in  height,  the 
core  of  natural  rock  appearing  here  and  there  behind  the  casing 
of  squared  limestone.  All  round  it  a  series  of  heaps  of  red 
granite,  like  satellites  round  a  planet,  show  where  the  members 
of  the  household  were  buried  near  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
Pharaoh  whom  they  had  served  in  life.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
have  been  dug  out,  yet  we  do  not  hear  that  any  discoveries  have 
been  made  tending  to  identify  the  pyramid.  Merely  to  judge  by 
its  time-worn  appearance,  it  may  be  older  than  the  oldest  of  which 
we  know  the  age.  The  top  is  easily  gained,  and  then  we  see  that 
a  great  rock  has  been  squared,  faced  with  stone  blocks  externally, 
and  hollowed  out  within.  The  entrance  is  to  the  north,  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  can  descend  from  block  to  block,  until  we  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  The  passage  to  it  is  cut  in  the 
living  rock,  like  the  chamber  itself.  Both  have  been  lined  with 
stone  of  a  finer  quality,  and  the  mortar  adheres  still  to  the  rough- 
hewn  walls.  How  they  were  roofed,  seeing  that  the  passage  is 
some  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  chamber  fifteen  by  forty,  cannot  now 
be  known.  Pharaoh's  grave  is  rifled.  Nothing  but  this  great 
pit  is  left,  with  the  long  passage  which  leads  into  it,  to 
show  where  he  rested,  and  whether  the  whole  structure  was 
surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  Such  a  pyramid  on  such  a  height 
would  indeed  be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  and 
would  be  visible  many  miles  away  in  the  Delta.  The  wonder 
is  how  stones  from  the  Mokattem  mountains  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  great  boulders  of  syenite  from  the 
cataract  600  miles  away  to  the  southward,  could  have  been  trans- 
ported to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  A  kind  of  causeway  may  be  traced 
nearly  a  mile  down  the  steep  incline  to  the  noith,  itself  a  cyclopean 
work.  The  choice  of  this  great  hill,  the  fact  that  the  causeway 
leads  away  from  Memphis,  the  rude  character  of  the  masonry,  the 
distance  between  this  and  the  continuous  pyramid-field  of  Gheezeh, 
Sakkara,  and  Dashoor,  seem  to  be  reasons  for  assigning  Aboo 
Rowash  to  a  different  period  from  other  pyramids,  perhaps  an 
earlier,  but  more  likely  a  later  period.  Another  puzzling  fact  may 
be  found  in  a  curious  mound  of  broken  crockery  which  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  east  between  the  pyramid  and  the  precipice.  We 
often  read  on  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Monarchy  that  so  many 
jars  of  wine,  so  many  of  incense,  so  many  of  honey,  were  offered  at 
the  tomb.  Sometimes  these  offerings  are  called  innumerable.  If 
this  mound  is  the  site  of  the  temple  attached  to  the  pyramid,  it 
may  be  that  all  these  broken  vases  and  drinking  cups  were  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  deceased  king.  Among  them  we  find  some 
hammers  of  hard  stone,  either  the  relics  of  the  actual  pyramid- 
builders,  the  implements  with  which  they  chipped  those  mighty 
masses  of  granite,  or  else  the  rude  tools  with  which  some  barbarian 
horde,  perhaps  from  beyond  the  desert,  broke  up  the  masonry  when 
they  hurled  the  squared  blocks  of  the  casing  over  the  cliff.  "  Perhaps 
and  perhaps  "  are,  after  all,  the  words  most  frequently  on  the  lips 
when  we  try  to  .account  for  the  phenomena  presented  by  such  a 
place,  and  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  perplexed  and  baffled  at  every 
turn,  finds  a  satisfaction  in  leaving  the  pyramid  to  look  at  the 
view. 

It  has  the  advantage  over  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  including  the  whole  of  the  principal  pyramids,  with, 
the  exception  of  Maydoom.  In  the  foreground  are  the  mighty 
cairns  of  Shoofoo  and  Chafra,  hiding  the  smaller  buildings  of  the 
Gheezeh  group.  Behind  them  we  see,  though  further  off,  the 
stepped  pyramid  of  Sakkara,  surrounded  by  many  a  mouldering 
heap,  the  ruins  of  other  pyramids  and  tombs  and  temples  without 
number.  Beyond  these,  again,  are  the  giant  forms  of  the  two 
great  pyramids  of  Dashoor,  one  of  which,  the  most  distant,  has 
lately  been  identified  as  the  probable  monument  of  a  king  of  the 
fifth  dynasty.  Dashoor  is  full  twenty  miles  from  Aboo  Rowash  ; 
but  the  pyramids  there,  being  only  smaller  than  the  two  greatest 
pyramids  of  Gheezeh,  are  plainly  visible  from  such  a  height  as 
this.  Then  we  turn  eastward.  Below  us  is  the  saint's  tomb 
which  gives  the  Arab  name  to  the  mountain,  looking  like  a  bee- 
hive among  bushes,  but  really  a  good-sized  dome  surrounded  by 
lofty  trees.  Next  comes  a  long  belt  of  dark  palms,  looking 
almost  black  by  contrast  with  the  intense  green  of  the  land 
beyond  and  between  them  and  the  distant  river.  The  Nile  looks 
cold  and  white  from  where  we  stand;  but  all  the  green  fields  are 
intersected  by  canals  of  the  deepest  blue,  here  and  there  the  mounds 
and  minarets  of  a  village  showing  beside  the  pools  and  among  the 
palms.  In  the  far  distance  is  the  Mokattem  range,  bounding  the 
valley  on  the  east,  and  at  its  feet  Cairo  half  hidden  in  its  smoky 
haze,  though  we  can  make  out  the  dome  of  Sultan  Hassan,  and 
the  heavy  mass  of  the  citadel  above.  On  the  hither  side  of  the 
river  is  the  late  Khedive's  vast  "  folly  " — the  so-called  park  and 
palace  of  Gheezeh — a  whitewashed,  rambling  barrack,  standing  in 
a  marsh  of  newly-reclaimed  laud.  Nearer  still,  besides  the  palaces 
of  some  junior  members  of  the  family,  all  vastly  out  of  proportion 
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to  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  owner,  we  are  shown  one  house 
which  looks  modest  enough.  Here  lives  Ismail's  widowed  daugh- 
ter; and  it  was  here  that,  during  the  money  troubles  of  last 
year,  her  Ilighness's  affectionate  father  called  one  day  and  took 
away  with  him,  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  a  coffer  containing 
some  twelve  thousand  sovereigns  which  her  husband  had  laid 
by  as  an  endowment  for  his  orphan.  So  runs  the  story ;  and 
there  is,  unfortunately,  little  reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  truth. 
It  is  one  of  an  immense  crop  of  similar  legends  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  secrets  before  the  present  Viceroy's  accession.  We 
turn  with  pleasure  towards  the  north,  and  away  from  the 
palaces.  In  this  direction  the  view  is  most  extensive,  but  most 
featureless.  The  Delta  stretches  away  interminably,  as  if  from  our 
very  feet ;  a  wilderness  of  green  fields,  blue  water,  dark  trees,  and 
brown  villages,  without  a  hill  to  catch  or  rest  the  eye.  We  see 
the  point  where  the  Nile  divides,  and  the  canal  that  supplies  Suez. 
In  the  middle  distance  are  the  towers  of  the  Barrage,  a  vast  un- 
finished dam  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply,  and 
still  seen  with  horror  by  the  fellah,  who  believes  it  to  be  an  abor- 
tive contrivance  for  taxing  his  water  and  imposing  forced  labour. 
What  a  happy  valley  it  might  be  but  for  its  Government,  we 
cannot  help  exclaiming,  as  a  corollary  to  the  proposition  that  so 
rich  a  view  can  hardly  exist  elsewhere  on  earth.  Then,  marking 
out  our  route  towards  Cairo  as  on  a  map,  among  the  villages  and 
fields  below  us,  we  descend  and  take  our  winding  way  home,  better 
pleased  with  Aboo  Rowash  than  we  expected.  The  road  is  intri- 
cate, and,  though  as  the  crow  flies  only  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  that  round  by  the  pyramids,  occupies  a  longer  time. 


MR.  GRISSELL  IN  NEWGATE. 

THE  enterprising  person  who  created  such  an  excitement  in  the 
last,  and  what  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  dullest, 
days  of  the  Session  of  1879,  is  in  Newgate,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  in  his  proper  place  there.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
is  nothing  if  not  a  merciful  man,  and  he  proved  on  Tuesday  night 
that  the  quality  of  mercy  can  sometimes  be  strained.  Mr.  Grissell, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  offender  of  a  very  complex  kind.  His 
original  offence  was  sufficiently  black ;  and,  if  offences  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  tendency  to  do  public  harm,  it  merited  in  itself  a 
very  severe  punishment.  But  this  original  offence  was  aggravated 
by  conduct  which  an  assembly,  even  if  it  had  not  the  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  could  not  possibly  overlook.  By  abscond- 
ing on  a  transparently  false  pretext,  and  perhaps  still  more  by 
giving  himself  up  to  justice  when  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
justice  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  him,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  make  a  farce  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Finally,  though  no 
proper  indemnity  covered  his  various  misdemeanors,  he  allowed 
several  weeks  of  the  new  Session  to  pass  without  even  going 
through  the  formality  of  making  a  submission.  For  all  these  things 
it  seemed  good  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  Mr. 
Grissell  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded.  The  pro- 
ceeding might  have  been  for  the  moment  imposing,  especially 
if  the  traditional  practice  of  making  the  culprit  go  on  his  knees 
had  been  followed.  But,  though  the  reprimand  might  be  un- 
pleasant to  a  man  of  honourand  spirit,  it  could  hardly  in  these  days 
be  considered  likely  to  deter  the  particular  persons  who  are  most 
likely  to  imitate  Mr.  Grissell's  various  delinquencies.  Accordingly, 
protests  arose  from  the  most  diverse  quarters  of  the  House  against 
this  limitation  of  the  penalty,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  to 
give  way.  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  it  was  better  that  the 
penalty  should  be  a  genuine  expression  of  the  will  of  the  House 
itself  than  that  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Government ;  but 
this  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  a  proposal  which  was 
certainly  inadequate. 

According  to  Mr.  Walpole's  account,  the  culprit  appears  almost 
to  the  last  moment  to  have  been  still  under  the  highly  erroneous 
idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  more  or  less  of  a  joke.  It  is 
probable  that  the  short  debate  on  Tuesday  night  and  hi9  own 
prompt  arrest  may  have  undeceived  Mr.  Grissell.  His  demeanour 
when  on  '  ednesday  afternoon  he  was  brought  to  the  bar — an 
actual  material  bar  arranged  for  such  purposes — was  humble 
enough,  and  his  apology  likewise.  It  could  indeed  hardly  be  other 
than  a  lame  apology.  It  was  complimentary  to  the  newspaper 
press,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Grissell  should  attribute  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  Times  the  quenching  of  his  desire  to  make  submission  some- 
what less  tardily  than  he  actually  did.  But  as  the  Times  is  not, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  accredited  organ  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  excuse  must  be  pronounced  more  ingenious  than  satis- 
factory. The  sentence  which  followed  this  little  scene  illustrated 
the  curious  traditional  differences  which  exist  between  the  prac- 
tices and  powers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  nearly  all  of  which  have 
historical  and  constitutional  explanations.  Ignorant  people  had  gone 
about  saying  that  Mr.  Grissell  would  be  committed  to  durance  of 
some  kind  or  other  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  longer.  Had  his 
offence  been  an  offence  against  the  Upper  House  this  might 
have  been  the  case.  But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  see  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  two  Houses,  the  one  possessing  and  the 
other  not  possessing  the  character  and  powers  of  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice.  The  House  of  Commons  can  avenge  itself  by 
committing  an  offender,  but  it  cannot  so  far  arrogate  judicial 
powers  as  to  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  for  any  specified  time. 
He  is  committed,  and  that  is  all;  but  he  is  not  released  until 
Parliament  rises  in  virtue  of  a  prorogation  or  dissolution,  unless 


some  special  motion  is  made  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Grissell  might 
have  been  incarcerated  like  his  unfortunate  solicitor  in  the  Clock 
Tower,  but  the  House  preferred  to  send  him  to  Newgate.  Though 
not  the  most  dignified,  nor  in  some  respects  the  most  comfortable, 
residence  of  the  two,  the  establishment  in  the  Old  Bailey  has  its 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prisoner.  There  is  no 
Big  Ben  in  Newgate,  and  Mr.  Grissell  may  therefore  sleep  undis- 
turbed by  the  vibration  which  had  such  intense  effect  on  his 
much  less  culpable  partner  in  guilt.  Probably  his  cell  will  be  less 
spacious,  its  furniture  less  abundant,  and  its  appliances  generally 
less  thoughtfully  considered  than  would  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Westminster  apartment.  But  it  is  whispered,  though  not 
many  people  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  by  experience, 
that  the  House,  or  rather  its  prison,  is  a  decidedly  expensive  hotel 
for  those  who  sojourn  there  against  their  will.  Two  centuries 
ago  Milton  and  the  Serjeant-at-arms  had  a  little  dispute  about 
fees,  which  shows  that  the  same  complaint  existed  then ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  tariff  should  be  as 
"  strictly  moderate  "  as  hotel-keepers  by  profession  assure  us  is 
the  case  with  theirs.  The  galley  is  a  galley  in  which  no  well- 
meaning  or  well-doing  person  has  any  business  whatever,  and 
those  who  find  their  way  there  are,  in  our  day  at  least,  not  at  all 
likely  to  deserve  much  compassion  from  outsiders.  The  House  of 
Commons,  as  this  case  abundantly  shows,  is  rather  too  slow  than 
too  hasty  in  punishing  aggressors,  and  when  they  are  punished 
they  are  likely  to  get  less,  not  more,  than  their  deserts. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  allowable,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  vindictiveness,  to  hope  that  Mr.  Grissell  will  not  be 
allowed  to  quit  his  present  sojourn  too  soon.  The  Easter  holidays 
being  only  an  adjournment,  not  a  prorogation,  would  not  neces- 
sarily come  to  his  relief,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
House,  which  is  placable  enough  nowadays,  may  consider  them  a 
fitting  occasion  for  pardon.  Something  less  than  a  month's  im- 
prisonment can  hardly  be  considered  too  heavy  a  punishment  for 
gross  and  repeated  offences  against  the  public  good  and  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  a  few  days  we  shall  hear  of  Mr.  Grissell's  health  being 
affected.  It  has  been  historically  proved  to  be  extremely  delicate. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  the 
health  of  educated  criminals,  especially  when  they  undergo 
milder  forms  of  punishment  than  the  common  run  of  prisoners,  is 
wont  to  give  way.  We  do  not  know  whether,  among  the  varied 
directions  in  which  Mr.  Grissell  has  turned  his  powers,  literary 
industry  holds  a  place.  Of  late  years  it  has  served  the  turn 
of  more  than  one  such  captive  to  relate,  in  his  most  affecting 
manner,  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house.  Mr.  Grissell,  indeed, 
is  at  a  disadvantage — or,  from  another  point  of  view,  an  ad- 
vantage— compared  to  Silvio  Pellico  and  other  historians  of 
the  dungeon.  His  life  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant — which 
position  it  may  be  supposed  he  will  hold — may  be  somewhat 
monotonous,  indeed  nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of  a  hard- 
worked  professional  man  whose  office  happens  to  be  in  his 
own  house.  He  will  not,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  be  able  to 
take  those  trips  to  Boulogne  which  are  so  necessary  to  his  "  sani- 
tation,'' as  the  current  scientific  slang  has  it.  But  iu  other  respects 
his  suffering's  are  not  likely  to  be  acute.  He  may  join  one  of  those 
curious  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  where  the  members  are> 
bound  to  read  books  of  a  strictly  edifying  character  for  so  many 
hours  every  day.  It  is  even  to  be  believed  that  no  obstruction 
would  be  thrown  in  his  way  if  he  devoted  himself- to  the  most 
unedifying  of  literature,  and  sent  messengers  three  times  a  day  to 
Mr.  Mudie's  for  novels,  or  backed  himself  to  read  all  the  minor 
poetry  of  the  month.  As  he  seems  to  be  what  our  ancestors  used 
to  call  a  projector,  and  what  we  by  a  slight  change  of  word  and  mean- 
ing call  a  promoter,  he  may  profitably  employ  himself  in  devisingnew 
projects  and  new  methods  of  promoting  them,  methods,  let  us 
hope,  which  this  time  will  not  lead  him  to  Newgate.  Seclusion  of 
such  a  kind  may  not  seem  a  very  terrible  punishment  for  what  is 
in  all  seriousness  a  very  serious  offence.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  genuine  testimony  of  those  who  have  experienced  it  seems  to 
be  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  imprisonment  is  not  pleasant.  It 
is  extremely  rare  for  an  Englishman  who  has  not  committed  a 
crime,  and  who  is  of  full  age,  to  be  prevented — actually  prevented 
by  force  -majeure — from  doing  what  he  chooses.  He  may  virtually 
be  enslaved  pretty  closely  by  professional  duties,  but  these  he  can 
break  through  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  consequences.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Mr.  Grissell.  He  cannot  "  put  his  hat  upon  his 
head  and  walk  into  the  Strand,"  or  rather  into  Newgate  Street, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  this  must 
be  annoying.  There  is,  indeed,  poetical  authority  to  the  effect  that 
bolts,  and  bars,  and  windows,  and  such-like  apparatus  do  not  make  a 
prison.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  do,  with  all  respect 
to  Lovelace.  Since  most  of  us  were  boys  we  have  not  experienced 
the  "absolute  shall"  which,  especially  when  assisted  by  bolts  and 
bars  and  warders,  amounts  to  a  total  loss  of  personal  liberty. 
Therefore,  if  anybody  thinks  that  Mr.  Grissell's  punishment,  is  alto- 
gether futile,  he  is  probably  wrong.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  too  short.  It  is  in  many  cases  a  capital  thing  to 
look  at  passing  events  iu  the  light  of  a  joke ;  but  the  line  must  be- 
drawn  somewhere.  Mr.  Grissell's  idea  of  jocularity  is  peculiar  ; 
and  he  seems  to  cling  to  it  with  singular  pertinacity.  His  original 
attempt,  whether  seriously  meant,  or  only  intended  to  impose  on 
third  parties,  seemed  to  him  (when  it  had  failed)  to  be  a  joke  of 
which  it  was  absurd  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  notice. 
The  mandate  of  the  House  for  his  arrest  was  a  joke  ;  hobnobbing 
with  the  messenger  at  Boulogne  was  an  excellent  joke ;  surrender- 
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ing  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session  was  the  best  joke  of  all.  It  was 
perhaps  natural  that,  imagining  the  House  to  have  taken  the  same 
view,  he  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  revive  the  old 
jest  in  the  present  Session.  Newgate  is  an  excellent  place 
for  reflection.  Prisoners  are  proverbially  said  to  cool  their  heels 
in  such  places ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cooling  effect  on  the 
head  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  equally  remarkable.  In  a  few  weeks'_ 
detention  Mr.  Grissell  will  be  able  to  reconsider  his  theory  of 
jokes,  and  to  adjust  it  with  greater  delicacy  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  in  this  world.  There  have  been  times  when  he 
would  by  no  means  have  got  off  so  easily.  Nobody  wishes  to 
recur  to  the  practices  of  those  times;  to  which,  however,  Mr. 
Grissell's  original  offence  was  decidedly  better  suited  than  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  just  as  well 
that  a  warning  should  be  given  to  would-be  imitators,  and  if  the 
matter  had  remained  where  it  was  some  days  ago,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  warning  would  have  been  a  very  serious  one.  As  it  is, 
all  that  we  and  the  public  generally  have  now  to  do  with  Mr. 
Grissell  is  to  wish  him  a  happy,  but  not  too  speedy,  release,  and  a 
conversion  during  his  sojourn  from  the  errors  of  his  preceding 
ways.  Charity  and  justice  may  thus  be  mingled  in  a  sufficiently 
exact  proportion. 


INCREASE  OF  EMIGRATION. 

THE  Report  on  Emigration  and  Immigration  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  shows  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  last  year  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  left  this  country  for  places  outside  of 
Europe.  During  the  long  depression  of  trade  there  had  been  a 
great  falling-off  in  emigration  and  a  great  increase  in  immigration ; 
so  that  in  1876  the  difference  between  the  two — that  is,  the  net 
loss  of  population — amounted  to  no  more  than  38,065;  in  1877 
the  loss  was  still  further  reduced  to  31,305.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  we  are  speaking  only  of  persons  of  British 
or  Irish  birth.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  years  ago  immigration, 
practically  speaking,  balanced  emigration,  a  loss  of  31,000  in  a  year 
out  of  a  population  of  34  millions  being  undeserving  of  notice.  But 
in  1878  a  change  set  in.  In  that  year  the  number  of  emigrants  of 
British  and  Irish  birth  was  112,902,  while  the  number  of 
immigrants  was  only  54,944 ;  the  excess  of  emigrants  over 
immigrants  was  thus  57,958.  Last  year  there  was  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants,  which  was  164,274;  and 
there  was  a  still  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  immigrants, 
which  was  only  37,936.  Therefore,  the  net  loss  of  population  last 
year  rose  to  126,338,  being  more  than  twice  the  net  loss  in  1878, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  net  loss  in  1877.  It  may  be  assumed, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  emigrants  go  out  as  steerage  passengers.  Of 
course  a  certain  proportion,  belonging  to  the  better  classes,  pay 
for  a  cabin  passage,  but  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  leave  this 
country  for  other  lands  in  search  of  fortune  have  not  the  means  of 
doing  so.  It  is  important  to  note,  therefore,  as  additional  evidence 
of  the  renewed  growth  of  emigration,  that  it  is  among  steerage  pas- 
sengers that  the  increase  has  taken  place.  For  instance,  the  number 
of  cabin  passengers  has  risen  only  from  37,147  in  1877  to  43,928 
last  year,  while  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  has  risen  in  the 
same  interval  from  82,824  t0  1  73j-35>  that  is,  has  more  than 
doubled.  Again,  as  bearing  on  the  same  point,  we  may  observe 
that  "  the  general  labourers  "  who  went  away  in  1S77  were  only 
9,816,  but  last  year  were  as  many  as  28,504 ;  that  is, 
were  nearly  trebled.  The  "  miners  and  quarrymen  "  in  1877 
were  only  1,428,  and  last  year  were  3,933,  and  the  "farmers" 
had  risen  from  2,477  iD  l&77>  to  5,382  last  year  ;  in  these 
last  figures  we  have  a  reminder  of  the  severity  of  the  agricultural 
distress. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  emigration,  which 
was  so  large  during  the  inflation  years  that  followed  the 
Franco-German  war,  should  have  continued  to  fall  off  throughout 
the  period  of  depression  that  succeeded,  and  should  begin  to  in- 
crease again  just  as  the  depression  was  drawing  to  an  end.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us,  we  think,  that  in  reality  the 
fluctuations  were  perfectly  natural,  and  might  have  been  fore- 
seen by  any  one  who  had  given  thought  to  the  subject.  As 
we  have  often  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  depression  through  which  we  have  so  long  been  passing  is 
that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  raw-material-producing  countries.  It 
began  with  a  panic  in  Vienna  in  May  i  873,  and  was  intensified 
by  the  panic  in  New  York  in  the  September  following.  In  the 
United  States  the  ruin  was  general  and  severe.  Banks,  mills, 
and  forges  were  closed  all  over  the  Union,  the  making  of  railways 
was  stopped,  and  for  a  while  almost  all  industry  was  prostrated. 
Crowds  of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  all 
the  great  cities  were  visited  by  a  real  distress.  Here,  in  Eng- 
land, we  had  only  a  pale  reflex  of  what  was  suffered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  had  no  panic,  and  until  the 
autumn  of  1878  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  many  serious 
failures.  The  iron,  the  coal,  and  the  cotton  industries,  no  doubt, 
were  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  but  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  not  severely  diminished  until  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests  came  to  aggravate  the  falling-off  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  foreign  customers.  Even  at  the  worst,  however,  we  ex- 
perienced nothing  like  the  distress  felt  in  the  United  States  for  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  New  York  panic.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  emigration  from  this  country 


to  the  United  States  should  go  on  decreasing  year  by  year,  an:l 
that  immigration  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom 
should  go  on  increasing.  And  it  is  equally  natural,  that  when  a 
succession  of  abundant  harvests  restored  prosperity  to  the  United 
States,  emigration  thither  should  recommence.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened.  Of  the  whole  addition  of  69,900  to  the 
net  emigration  of  last  year,  51,000  is  to  the  United  States,  10,000 
to  British  North  America,  and  only  8,000  to  all  other  places. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Giffen,  the  author  of  the  Keport  on 
which  we  are  commenting,  that  a  decrease  of  emigration  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  the  late  depression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in 
all  periods  of  bad  trade.  The  statistics  seem  to  bear  out  the 
suggestion,  although,  unfortunately,  the  record  of  immigration  is 
of  too  recent  a  date  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Giffen  himself  having  been  the  first  to  recognize  it3  value.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  why  emigration  should,  as  a  rule,  so  fall  off. 
I  In  the  late  depression,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  were  special 
reasons  accounting  for  the  decrease.  But  periods  of  bad  trade  are  not 
always  more  severely  felt  in  the  raw-material-producing  than  in 
the  manufacturing  countries,  and  when  they  are  not  so,  or  rather 
when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  emigra- 
tion should  be  stimulated.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  wages  fall  in 
times  of  depression,  and  employment  becomes  scarce,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  working  classes  have  not  as  much  money  as  in 
more  prosperous  years.  What,  therefore,  Mr.  Giffen  calls  "tenta- 
tive" emigration  would  naturally  be  checked,  while  many  of  those 
who  desire  to  leave  the  country  would  want  the  means  of  doing  so. 
This  would  account  for  a  certain  falling  off,  and  it  would  also 
account  for  a  considerable  increase  as  soon  as  trade  began  to 
revive.  People  who  had  been  pinched  by  being  thrown  out 
of  work  would  avail  themselves  of  their  first  earnings  to  go  to 
some  country  with  more  openings  for  mere  labour.  But  the 
point  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  of  the  countries  to  which  emi- 
grants go,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country  which  they  leavo  ; 
and  among  these  circumstances  we  would  include  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  economical.  For  example,  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States  both  in  1861  and 
1862  ;  but  the  three  previous  years  had  also  seen  a  much  diminished 
emigration,  though  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  1861  and 
1862  ;  and  there  was  a  sudden  increase  in  1863.  Was,  then,  the 
continued  decline  in  1 86 1  and  1862  merely  the  effect  of  the  de- 
pression beginning  in  1857  ?  Or  was  it  caused  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War?  The  sudden  increase  in  1863  would  seem  to 
prevent  our  ascribing  much  influence  to  the  Civil  War,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  working  classes  in  Europe  were  not 
affected  by  fear  of  the  conscription.  Again,  we  notice  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  emigration  in  1855.  How  far  was  that  influenced 
by  the  Crimean  war  ?  But  without  dwelling  further  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  may  note  that  the  statistics  do  undoubtedly  show 
a  decrease  of  emigration  in  former  periods  of  depression  as  well  as 
in  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  will  be  interesting, 
then,  to  observe  whether,  supposing  the  revival  of  trade  to  prove 
permanent,  the  increase  of  emigration  will  also  continue.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  sufficiently  educated  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  not  overcrowding  the  labour  market, 
and  they  have  a  natural  taste  for  adventure.  The  close  balance 
between  emigration  and  immigration  which  we  have  seen  in 
1877  proves  with  what  facility  they  move  from  country  to  country, 
and  what  a  small  margin  of  advantage  induces  them  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  seem  not  improbable,  therefore,  should 
trade  improve  so  as  to  bring  back  again  the  high  wages  of  1873, 
that  large  numbers  may  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
for  themselves  whether  England  or  America  otiers  the  better  home 
to  a  working  man,  intending  to  come  back  again  should  the  ex- 
periment be  in  favour  of  this  country.  If  this  happens,  we  shall 
have  a  substantial  reason  for  that  falling  off  of  emigration  in 
periods  of  depression  which  we  noticed  above.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  England  and  the 
United  States  has  for  some  time  been  so  closely  approximating 
that  the  inducement  to  a  skilled  workman  to  break  up  his  home 
and  go  abroad  is  now  much  less  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  the  increase  of  emigration,  though 
continuing,  may  be  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  past  periods  of 
prosperity. 

There  is  one  other  point  deserving  of  notice ;  it  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  distress  in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  emigration  from  that 
island  is  not  more  rapid  than  from  Great  Britain.  Just  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  the  emigration 
from  Ireland  fell  off  through  the  late  depression.  In  1873  the 
Irish  emigrants  numbered  83,692  ;  they  decreased  through  the  fol- 
lowing years,  until  in  1877  they  did  not  exceed  22,831  ;  they  theu 
began  to  increase,  and  last  year  amounted  to  41,296 — barely  half 
the  numbers  of  1873,  aQd  just  the  numbers  of  1875.  Moreover, 
while  in  the  three  years  1853-55  the  Irish  emigrants  constituted 
61  percent,  of  the  total  that  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  places 
outside  Europe,  and  even  so  late  as  1871-75  formed  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  last  year  they  were  no  more  than  25  per  cent.  How 
far  this  decrease  in  Irish  emigration  is  attributable  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Irish  people,  and  how  far  to  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  the  consequences  of  the  New  York  panic,  there 
are,  of  course,  no  means  of  determining.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  poverty  now  existing  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
the  famine  years,  when  the  exodus  assumed  such  enormous 
proportions.  Moreover,  it  i3  an  honourable  characteristic  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  that  the  members  of  a  family 
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•who  are  doing  well  abroad  send  home  to  the  friends  they  have 
left  behind  them  the  means  of  following  in  their  steps.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  therefore,  that  inability  to  find  the  passage  money 
stops  any  large  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the  communications 
between  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  and  the  Irish  at  home  are 
close  and  constant ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  stories  of  the 
distress  that  prevailed  in  the  winter  of  1873-74  may  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  them.  But  the  full  effects  of  the  late  severe 
winter  upon  the  course  of  emigration  will  not  be  known  for  another 
twelve  months.  In  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  population, 
however,  the  emigration  from  Ireland  even  now  is  greater  than  that 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  four  times  that  of  Ireland,  the  number  of 
English  and  Welsh  emigrants  last  year  was  not  i\  times  the 
Irish — 104,275  against  41,296.  Thus  it  is  only  relatively  to  its 
former  immense  proportions  that  the  Irish  emigration  now  seems 
small.  In  reality  it  is  very  large  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  amount  of  the  population.  The  emigration  from  Ireland 
as  well  as  that  from  Great  Britain  is  mainly  to  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  to  other  places  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
does  not  fluctuate  at  all  to  the  same  extent  with  the  condition 
of  trade.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  self-supporting,  since  it 
varies  with  the  means  of  the  emigrating  classes,  and  also  with 
the  degree  of  attraction  which  the  new  countries  have  for  them. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  production  at  the  Imperial  (Afternoon)  Theatre  of  As 
You  Like  It  is  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  thea- 
trical events.  The  play  has  been  put  on  the  stage  with  excellent 
taste  and  discretion,  and  the  company  engaged  in  its  representa- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  good.  The  scenery,  by  Mr.  Per- 
luns,  has  much  beauty,  especially  the  Forest  of  Ardeu  scene  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  either  the  stage  arrangements  or  the 
dresses,  admirably  designed  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  are  over- 
elaborate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  banished  Duke  and  his 
court  would  hardly  present  so  spruce  an  appearance  as  that  in 
which  we  see  them ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  to  indicate  the  wear- 
and-tear  to  which  a  forest  life  would  expose  them  would  be  to 
push  realism  too  far.  One  might  as  well  insist  on  Macbeth  making 
his  first  appearance  in  a  war-worn  and  travel-stained  condition. 
Granted  that  costume  and  stage  arrangements  are  important  illus- 
trations to  the  play,  then  surely  it  is  desirable  to  produce  with 
them  as  generally  correct  and  as  pleasant  an  impression  as  pos- 
sible, without  making  them  so  obtrusively  gorgeous  as  to  distract 
the  attention  or  descending  to  sordid  particularities  which  have  no 
real  value.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Miss  Litton  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  To  come,  however,  to  what  is  more  important  than  these 
matters,  the  acting  of  the  piece. 

The  performances  of  Miss  Litton  as  Rosalind  and  of  Mr. 
Kyrle  Bellew  as  Orlando  cannot  but  add  to  their  reputations.  We 
do"  not  know  if  Miss  Litton  has  ever  before  appeared  in  a  Shak- 
spearian  part  on  the  London  stage.  As  Rosalind  she  displays  a 
keen  perception,  great  technical  skill,  and  a  power,  which  is  not 
too  common,  of  speaking  blank  verse  as  it  should  be  spoken.  It 
might  perhaps  be  said  that  generally  Miss  Litton  is  not  at  her 
best  in  the  more  tender  passages  of  the  part;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  her  rendering  of  the  scene  where  Rosalind,  half 
swooning  at  the  tale  of  Orlando's  wound,  begs  Oliver  to  commend 
her  "  counterfeiting  "  to  his  brother,  is  excellent.  Among  many 
tbin<Ts  which  are  very  good  in  conception  and  execution,  special 
commendation  may  be  given  to  Miss  Litton's  scene  with  Silvius 
and  Phoebe,  and  to  the  delivery  of  the  epilogue.  Miss  Litton 
wears  a  boy's  disguise  (and  her  disguise  as  Ganymede  is  original 
and  admirably  designed")  with  a  better  grace  than  any  actress 
we  have  ever  seen  except  Mme.  Trebelli;  and  the  scenes 
between  Ganymede  and  Orlando  are,  it  appears  to  us,  given 
in  exactly  the  right  tone  aud  spirit  by  both  the  players  con- 
cerned in  them.  Anything  like  real  tenderness  on  Orlando's 
part  to  Ganymede  would  surely  be  far  out  of  place.  One 
touch,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  scene  between  them,  where 
Orlando  is  really  moved  for  a  moment  by  the  disguised  Rosalind's 
tears,  and  on  her  changing  them  to  mockery  goes  off  half  laughing, 
half  vexed  at  himself,  is  particularly  well  given.  Mr.  Bellew  is 
throughout  picturesque  and  manly;  he  can  be  tender  and  impas- 
sioned when  those  qualities  are  needed,  and  he  speaks  his  lines  ex- 
cellently. He  has  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of  a  certain  restlessness 
which  "has  before  been  observed  in  his  acting;  but  his  exits 
reminded  us  more  than  once  of  M.  Mounet-Sully'3  trick  of  leaving 
the  'stage  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  and  that  he  was  late  for  a  most  important  appointment. 
Both  Mr.  Bellew  and  Mr.  Allbrook,  who  plays  Charles,  go  through 
the  wrestling  scene  with  capital  effect.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin's 
Jacques  is  already  known  to  many  playgoers.  He  delivers  all 
his  words,  and  notably  the  famous  speech,  with  consummate  skill, 
and  one  need  only  question  whether  Jacques  was  in  truth  so 
seriously  melaucholy  a  personage  as  Mr.  Vezin  makes  him  seem. 
Mr.  Brough's  performance  of  Touchstone  has  much  humour  with- 
out descending  to  caricature.  Mr.  Farren's  Adam  is  a  well-con- 
sidered and  skilful,  if  dry,  piece  of  acting.  The  other  characters 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  filled,  and  special  praise  may  be  given  to 
Miss  S.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Bannister  for  their  playing  of  Audrey 
and  William.    The  glees  and  madrigals  are  well  sung,  and  Mr. 


Coventry  gives  Amieus's  songs  with  a  pleasant  voice,  and  occasion- 
ally with  a  good  method. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  has  opened  his  management  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  with  the  production  of  Messrs.  Grove  and 
Meri vale's  play  Fortjet-Me-Not,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
brought  out  in  the  off-season  last  year  at  the  Lyceum,  and  which 
has  since  then  been  played  with  success  in  America.  On  its 
first  production  we  gave  a  full  description  of  the  piece,  which 
turns  upon  a  certain  article,  or  rather  upon  two  articles,  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  which  give  an  adventuress  a  hold  over 
an  innocent  girl,  on  whom  they  enable  her  to  impose  her  pre- 
sence for  a  definite  time.  The  girl's  sister  has  married  the 
adventuress's  son,  and,  as  he  has  not  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code,  it  rests  with  Stephanie  de  Mohrivart,  the  adven- 
turess, to  make  the  marriage  legal  or  null  and  void.  This  the 
girl,  Alice  Verney,  is  bent  on  keeping  from  her  sister's  knowledge, 
and  it  is  only  if  by  their  help  she  can  regain  a  place  in  the  society 
from  which  she  has  been  outlawed  that  Stephanie  will  refraiii 
from  annulling  the  marriage.  The  main  action  resolves  itself  into 
a  struggle,  of  which  the  interest  hardly  flags  for  a  moment,  between 
Stephanie  and  Sir  Horace  Welby,  a  rich  Englishman,  who  is  in 
love  with  Alice,  and  bent  on  saving  her  from  the  clutches  of  Forget- 
Me-Not,  as  Stephanie  is  called.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  motive  of  the  play  is  hardly  strong  enough  ;  but,  in  fact,  there 
are  few  stronger  passions  than  that  inspired  by  the  desire  of  a, 
woman,  well  born  and  accomplished,  to  get  back  within  the  pale 
of  a  society  from  which  her  misdeeds  have  banished  her.  Nor 
could  anything  well  be  stronger  than  the  resolve  of  such  a  man  as 
Sir  Horace  Welby  to  save  the  girl  he  loves  from  the  influence  of 
such  a  woman  as  Stephanie.  The  fault,  or  one  of  the  faults, 
of  the  piece  is  that  the  struggle  is,  in  one  scene  at  least,  too 
protracted.  This  is  the  scene  between  Stephanie  and  Sir  Horace 
in  the  second  act,  which  is  abnormally  long,  and  should 
either  be  cut,  broken  up,  or  played  quicker.  Another  fault 
is  the  introduction,  by  way  of  a  comic  character,  of  an  Italian 
prince,  who  is  the  only  person  in  a  society  of  mixed  nationalities 
who  speaks  broken  English,  and  yet  another  is  the  finale  to  the 
play,  which  seems  contrived  merely  to  give  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
(Stephanie)  an  opportunity  for  an  effective  exit.  Matters  should 
be  so  arranged  that  it  should  appear  impossible  to  get  her  safe  out 
of  the  house  without  the  strange  device  of  telling  the  man  whose 
vengeance  she  dreads  to  turn  his  back.  As  things  are  now 
managed  the  situation  seems  strained.  With  these  reservations 
we  see  no  reason,  on  a  second  hearing,  to  change  the  high  opinion 
which  we  formerly  expressed  of  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Grove's 
striking  and  original  play,  and  of  Miss  Ward's  fine  and  strong 
performance  of  the  chief  character.  In  some  ways,  indeed,  Miss 
Ward's  performance  has  gained  by  experience ;  but  she  makes  a 
curious  blunder  in  the  scene  already  referred  to.  When  she  has 
made  her  appeal  for  pity  to  Sir  Horace,  and  had  it  rejected,  she  turns 
on  him  with  certain  words  which  make  him  exclaim,  "  She-devil, 
you  drop  your  mask  at  last !  " — to  which  she  replies  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  of  him.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  Miss  Ward, 
instead  of  making  at  this  point  the  sudden  change  which  seems 
indicated  by  Sir  Horace's  words,  keeps  up  the  half-hysterical  tone 
of  the  preceding  speeches,  and  thus  makes  her  adversary's  speeches 
sound  absurd.  At  one  point — the  sudden  breakdown  of  her 
courage  when  Sir  Horace  produces  his  last  weapon  against  her 
— the  actress  is  even  finer  than  before.  Even  so  practised  and 
skilful  an  actor  as  Mr.  Clayton  is  at  some  disadvantage  in  assuming 
a  part  which  was  so  admirably  played  before  as  Sir  Horace 
Welby  was  by  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson.  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  at 
first  seem  quite  to  have  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with 
the  part ;  but  no  doubt  by  this  time  he  has  mastered  it.  Mr. 
Flockton  gives  a  singular  intensity  to  the  part  of  Barrato. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written  the  Times  has  come 
out  with  a  second  criticism  of  Forget-Me-Not.  In  the  course  of 
it  the  critic  gives  a  curious  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  experience. 
"  The  grounds  on  which  the  battle  (between  Sir  Plorace  and 
Stephanie)  is  fought,"  he  says,  do  not  seem  on  either  side  of 
sufficient  weight  to  "  an  English  judgment  " — that  is,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Times'  critic.  Because,  to  his  judgment,  the  motive 
(the  strength  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out)  is  weak, 
therefore  a  doubt,  for  which  he  candidly  admits  "  there 
may  be  no  foundation,"  occurs  to  the  critic's  mind  whether, 
as  he  ingeniously  puts  it,  "  despite  the  obvious  originality  of  much 
of  the  execution,  there  has  not  been  some  French  influence  at  work, 
perhaps  insensibly,  on  the  design.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  play 
that  would  strike  a  French  audience  as  unpractical  or  unreason- 
able." There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  subtle  and  mysterious 
difference  as  is  here  suggested  between  a  French  and  an  English 
audience,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  "  French  influence  "  has  been 
answered  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  by  Mr,  Grove,  who,  thinking  that 
"silence  might  be  misconstrued,"  has  recorded  that  "the  play 
owes  nothing  to  any  French  or  other  source,  and  that,  such  as  it 
is,  it  was  entirely  devised  and  written  by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale 
and  myself." 

At  the  Olympic  Mr,  J.  S.  Clarke  is  appearing  in  Red  Tape  and 
The  Heir-at-Laio,  and  delighting  great  part  of  his  audiences  by 
employing  the  same  grimaces  and  intonations  in  different  cha- 
racters and  in  different  situations.  Certainly  Mr.  Clarke  does 
sometimes  make  one  laugh  against  one's  judgment.  The  revival 
of  The  Heir-at-Law  has  another  interest  for  those  who  have 
watched  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  young 
actors.  Iu  the  difficult  and  not  very  grateful  part  of  Dick 
Dowlas,  Mr.  Carton,  especially  in  the  unnatural  and  unpleasant 
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scene  with  Zekiel  Homespun,  which  he  makes  as  little  unpleasant 
as  may  be,  gives  evidence  of  possessing  ft  strength  which  his 
previous  performances  have  hardly  shown. 

A  contrast  to  Mr.  Clarke's  somewhat  monotonous  fooling  is 
found  in  Mr.  Toole's  welcome  reappearance  at  the  Folly,  where, 
pending  the  production  of  a  new  piece,  he  has  been  acting  three  of 
his  favourite  parts— Simmons  in  the  Spitalfields  Weaver,  Buzfuz 
in  Bardcll  v.  1'ickwick,  and  Puddicoinbe  iu  Our  Clerks. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  ex- 
hibition at  1 68  New  Bond  Street  of  a  "Dramatic  Fine  Art 
Gallery,'-'  which  is  interesting,  both  as  showing  the  skill  in  drawing 
and  painting  possessed  by  certain  living  players,  and  as  containing 
various  dramatic  portraits  of  historical  value. 


REVIEWS. 


RUSSIA  AND  EXGLAXD.* 

THE  lady  who  describes  herself  by  the  letters  0.  K.  make3  no 
secret  of  her  real  name,  as  she  states  that  she  is  a  sister  of 
General  Kireeff ;  but   it  is  perhaps  courteous  to    accept  the 
designation  which  appears  on  the  title-page.    In  a  short  intro- 
duction Mr.  Froude  recommends  "  this  excellent  book  "  to  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen.    He  is  fully  justified  in  remarking 
that  no  foreigner  who  has  written  in  the  English  language  has 
shown  more  effective  command  of  it.    "  O.  K.  plays  with  our 
most  complicated  idioms,  and  turns  and  twists  and  points  her 
sarcasms  with  a  skill  which  many  an  accomplished  English 
authoress  might  despair  of  imitating."    Exception  may  be  taken 
to  the  further  statement  that,  "  far  from  bearing  us  ill  will,  she 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  a  hearty  alliance  between  her  country 
and  ours."    Whether  national  friendship  is  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  skilful  turning,  twistinsr,  and  pointing  of  envenomed  sarcasms  is 
a  question  with  which  Mr.  Froude  has  apparently  not  conceded 
himself.  Three  years  ago  he  introduced  to  English  readers  a  short 
book  or  pamphlet  by  the  same  writer,  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  present  work.    It  was  observed  at  the  time  that  there  was 
perhaps  some  indiscretion  in  publishing  an  angry  and  irritating 
invective  against  England  by  a  Russian  writer,  at  a  time  when 
slight  causes  might  possibly  have  produced  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries.    Now  that  the  strain  is  temporarily  relaxed, 
there  is  less  objection  to  the  process  of  twisting  and  turning 
and  pointing  unfriendly  sarcasms.     Mr.  Froude  is  not  pledged 
to    all    the   charges    against    his    own  country  which  form 
a  great    part  of   0.   K.'s   excellent  book ;   but,   if  he  was 
consulted,  he  might  have  advantageously  advised  his  friend 
not  to  republish  from  her  former  pamphlet  sneers   such  as 
that  England  "  secretly  strangles  murderers  in  the  recesses  of 
her  gaols."     Educated  Englishmen  know  that  the  privacy  of 
executions  was  introduced  some  years  ago  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality ;  and  that  abundant  precautions  are  taken  against  any 
abuses  which  might  result  from  undue  secresy.    A  lady  who  only 
wished  to  point  a  sarcasm  may  readily  be  excused  for  an  unjust 
insinuation.    In  a  dispassionate  argument,  and  still  more  in  a  per- 
suasive remonstrance,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the   invidious  phrases  of  "  Russophobe "  and   "  Turco- 
phil."    The  assumption  that  opponents  of  Russian  aggrandizement 
are  affected  by  habitual  terror  of  one  nation  or  by  prejudiced  devo- 
tion to  another  is  neither  conciliatory  nor  well  founded.    It  would 
be  equally  inexpedient  to  attribute  the  converse  feeling  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  O.  K.  has  reproduced  from  her  pamphlet  a  singular  dis- 
quisition on  the  reason  "  why  the  Russians  hate  the  Turks.''  The 
answer  is  even  more  surprising  than  the  question.    It  seems  that 
the  Russians  hate  the  Turks  because  in  the  thirteenth  century  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Tartars.    The  foreign  dominion  lasted  only 
two  hundred  years,  but  "so  late  as  1571  Moscow  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  a  wandering  horde  of  Asiatics."    "  The  Tartars  taught 
the  Russian  people  what  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  is— a  dreadful 
lesson,  creating  that  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Turk  which 
will  ultimately  secure  his  ejection  from  Europe.  The  death-warrant 
of  the  Ottoman  was  signed  by  Timour  the  Tartar.'"   One  of  the 
most  famous  exploits  of  Timour  was  the  victory  of  Angora  over 
the    Ottoman    Sultan    Bajazet,    who,  according    to    a  dis- 
puted tradition,  was  afterwards  carried  about  by  the  conqueror 
in  an  iron  cage.    The  subsequent  decline  of  the  Mongol  power 
left  room  for  the  revival  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.    Bajazet  can  scarcely  have  anticipated  that  the  remote 
descendants  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  exploits  of  his  victorious  enemy.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  Mr.  Froude  thinks  either  that  avowed 
hatred  of  a  foreign  nation  justifies  aggressive  war,  or  that  the 
Turks  of  the  present  day  can  be  justly  punished  for  the  alleged 
misdeeds  of  an  alien  potentate  six  hundred  years  ago.  The 
historical  excuse  for  animosity  is  as  inconsistent  with  fact  as  it  is 
absurd  in  theory.    Long  after  the  days  of  Timour  the  Russians 
and  Turks  were  united  by  a  common  jealousy  of  the  Tartar  Khans 
of  the  Crimea.    The  English,  who  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Tartars,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  share  that  inextinguishable 
hatred  which  is  to  secure  the  ejection  of  the  Turks  J'rom  Europe. 

*  Russia  and  England,  from  1876  to  1880 :  a  Protest  and  an  Appeal. 
By  O.  &.,  Author  of  "  Is  Russia  Wrong  ?  "  London  •  Longmans  &  Co. 
i83o. 


When  more  territory  is  wanted  the  same  excuse  would  serve 
for  their  expulsion  from  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  other  parts  of  the 
book  0.  K.  dilates  on  the  pacific  inclinations  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  on  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  war  into  which  he 
was,  according  tc  her  version  of  events,  ultimately  forced. 
Perhaps  the  Emperor  is  exempt  from  that  inextinguishable  hatred 
which  his  subjects  feel  for  their  unfortunate  neighbours.  It  is 
permissible  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  a  policy  which  is 
avowedly  founded  on  hereditary  hatred.  The  small  English  party , 
including  Mr.  Froude,  which  urgently  recommended  co-operation 
with  Russia,  would  have  obtained  still  fewer  proselytes  if  it  had 
consciously  abetted  the  inextinguishable  hatred  of  one  country 
for  another.  The  Bulgarian  outrages  furuisluid  to  the  orators  of 
St.  James's  Hall,  though  not  to  O.  K.,  a  more  plausible  pretext 
for  intervention  than  the  conquests  of  Timour. 

Against  some  drawbacks  attending  feminine  participation  in 
political  controversy  may  be  set  off  the  advantage  of  a  candid  ex- 
pression of  genuine  antipathies.  O.  K.  is  a  much  abler  dispu- 
tant than  the  generality  of  men  ;  but  the  sarcastic  outbursts  which 
express  her  real  feelings  are  sometimes  more  instructive  than  her 
deliberate  statements.  As  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  proclaim 
inextinguishable  hatred  to  all  neighbouring  Powers,  0.  K. 
denies  in  formal  terms  that  Russians  regard  Austro-IIungary  with 
animosity ;  but  the  temptation  to  offer  an  affront  in  the  repudia- 
tion of  dislike  is  irresistible.  "  There  can  be  no  national  hatred 
between  Russians  and  Austrians,  because  there  are  no  Austrians." 
"  With  the  Slavs  of  Austria  and  Hungary — that  is,  with  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Hapsburgs — the  Slavs  of  Russia  can 
only  have  the  liveliest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  fraternity."  In 
the  same  manner  the  American  Fenians  had  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  fraternity  for  Irish  enemies  of  the  English  con- 
nexion. The  Germans  of  Austria  and  Styria,  the  Magyars, 
the  Poles  of  Galicia,  and  even  the  loyal  Croatians  and 
Czechs,  are  virtually  informed  by  O.  K.  that  Russian  in- 
trigues will  be  directed  iu  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy,  and  to  the  humiliation  of 
the  most  civilized  portion  of  its  subjects.  In  other  passages  it  is 
said  that  Austria  is  detested  with  a  hatred  which  is  probably  in- 
extinguishable. In  that  country,  as  in  Turkey,  professed  sympa- 
thies of  race  are  supposed  to  justify  foreign  conspiracy  against 
established  order.  In  another  part  of  the  book  O.  K.  disclaims 
on  the  part  of  Russia  any  menace  to  Austria.  She  is  pro- 
bably familiar  with  the  work  in  which  General  Fadaieeff,  a  well- 
known  member  of  her  party,  contends  that  Austria  must  be 
destroyed  as  the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  On  this 
point,  as  in  other  parts  of  her  argument,  O.  K.  quotes,  as  might 
be  expected,  congenial  sentiments  expressed  by  English  Liberal 
orators  and  writers.  "Mr.  Gladstone  in  March  1878  referred  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  Austria's  misdeeds,  '  scarcely  relieved  by  a 
solitary  act  done  on  behalf  of  justice  and  freedom.' "  A  former 
Prime  Minister  of  England  who  may  be  Prime  Minister  again 
committed  a  gross  indiscretion  in  publicly  insulting  a  great  European 
Power,  which  is  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  allies  of  England. 
The  heroic  struggles  of  Austria  against  Napoleon  were  undertaken 
in  defence  of  justice  and  freedom.  The  greatest  injustice  per- 
petrated in  modern  times  by  the  Austrian  Government  was  the 
suppression  by  armed  force  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution.  The 
triumph  of  despotism  over  freedom  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
"  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  p)-eu.r  chevalier  in  all  his  feelings,  a  sincere 
ally  of  his  allies."  It  is  true  that  Nicholas  was  consistent  in  his 
hatred  of  liberty.  According  to  0.  K.,  "  he  was  devoted  to  his 
country  ;  he  was  proud  of  her,  he  upheld  her  dignity  with  all  his 
power,  and  he  followed  without  hesitation  wherever  his  duty  led." 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  never  been  charged  with  want  of 
patriotism,  which,  in  a  despot  of  his  type,  is  almost  indistinguishable 
from  egotism.  He  followed  when  his  supposed  duty  to  himself 
led  in  more  than  one  questionable  direction.  It  was  his  duty, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  to  practise  frightful  oppression  in 
Poland,  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  revolutionary  wrong  in  Hungary, 
to  crush  freedom,  education,  and  internal  improvement  at  home, 
and,  finally,  to  entail  great  misfortunes  on  his  country  by  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  Turkey.  As  the  Slavonic  sentiment 
had  not  then  been  invented,  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Porte 
in  ihe  form  of  a  ridiculous  squabble  about  the  keys  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  0.  K.'s  admiration  of  his  character  is 
perfectly  natural ;  but  the  expression  of  her  feeling  might  have 
been  judiciously  omitted  in  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  sym- 
pathies of  Englishmen. 

The  substance  of  the  book  consists  in  an  eloquent  vindication 
of  the  Panslavonic  movement  which  has  its  centre  at  Moscow. 
The  author  is  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Aksakoff  and  of  his  chief 
political  allies  ;  and  the  sister  of  Kireeff,  the  first  Russian  volun- 
teer who  fell  in  the  Servian  war,  may  well  be  excused  for  enthu- 
siasm in  a  cause  which  is  nevertheless  without  foundation  in 
justice,  while  it  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  As  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  the  ethnological  doctrine  which  the 
Slavonic  agitators  proclaim  was  unknown,  except  perhaps  to  a 
few  students.  When  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  Eastern  orthodoxy  was 
represented  as  the  bond  of  union  not  only  with  Bulgarians,  but 
with  Greeks.  The  philological  connexion  of  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Slavonic  tongue  was  artificially  converted  into  a  political 
relation,  though  the  Polish  Slavs  were  systematically  persecuted 
and  oppressed,  and  though  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
would  have  been  held  guilty  of  treason  if  they  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Prussia.  The  ethnological  theory  was  the  more  convenient 
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because  it  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  to 
the  races  which  adhered  to  the  Eastern  Church.  A  wholly  factitious 
enthusiasm  gradually  became  more  or  less  sincere ;  but  from  its 
first  beginning  to  the  present  day  the  Russian  Slavonic  movement 
has  included  a  large  element  of  lawless  ambition.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  O.  K.'s  account  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  party  of  aggression  forced  the  Emperor  into  war. 
If  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  a  great  Power  should  interfere 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  population  which  speaks  a  dialect  of  its  own 
language,  and  if  such  a  policy  is  indisputably  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  Russia,  O.  K.  has  produced  an  effectual  apology  for 
the  late  war,  and  for  similar  enterprises  to  be  proximately  under- 
taken. Her  assumption,  sometimes  tacit  and  more  often  explicit, 
that  the  enterprise  was  righteous,  proves  with  equal  force  that,  in 
partially  opposing  it,  the  English  Government  and  nation  were 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  The  writer  does  not  conceal  from  herself 
the  all  but  complete  unanimity  of  English  opinion  on  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Russia ;  and  she  not  unnaturally  regrets  the  apparent 
conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  the  national  belief.  It  has 
for  some  time  past  been  one  of  his  favourite  charges  against  the 
Government  that  its  measures  have  resulted  in  the  triumph  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  adversary  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  erroneously  thought  to  sympathize.  One  of  his  pamphlets, 
tinder  the  title  of  "  The  Friends  and  Foes  of  Russia,"  contained  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Liberals  had  a  better  claim  than  the 
Government  to  the  credit  of  having  counteracted  Russian  designs. 
It  is  not  surprising;  that  0.  K.,  who  quotes  many  denunciations 
of  anti-Russian  policy  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  and  speeches, 
should  complain  that  he  also  ranges  himself  among  the  alarmists 
and  the  sceptics.  A  foreigner  may  be  excused  for  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  temptations  of  party  controversy.  The  supposed  pre- 
judices of  constituencies  must  account  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest 
against  the  transfer  of  Bessarabia  from  a  nominally  constitutional 
State  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  A  Russian  advocate  of  the  Pan- 
slavonic  doctrine  is  perfectly  consistent  in  regarding  annexation  to 
the  Russian  Empire  as  an  advantage  and  a  duty.  O.  K  makes 
no  mention  of  Prince  Tcherkassky,  though,  as  the  confidential 
associate  of  Aksakoff,  he  was  probably  one  of  her  political  friends. 
The  anarchical  tyranny  of  his  administration  of  Poland  formed 
his  title  to  the  ollice  of  organizing  Bulgaria.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween his  two  missions  he  took  occasion  publicly  to  denounce  the 
claim  of  the  Poles  to  independent  existence.  The  Slavonic  party 
has  systematically  assailed  the  national  organization  of  Livonia 
and  Esthonia,  and  it  regards  with  unconcealed  jealousy  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Finland.  With  its  efforts  to  break  up  the 
Austrian  monarchy  0.  K.  openly  sympathizes.  Between 
English  traditions  and  Slavonic  aspirations  there  would  be  nothing 
in  common,  even  if  it  could  be  seriously  believed  that  a  fantastic 
theory,  invented  in  the  present  generation,  was  unconnected 
with  the  policy  which  had  on  other  pretexts  been  fol- 
lowed by  Russia  for  more  than  a  century.  Many  Russians 
and  friends  of  Russia  regard  the  agitation  which  is  pro- 
moted by  the  Slavonic  party  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
disaffection  and  general  disorganization.  Vague  excitement  never 
confines  itself  to  a  single  channel ;  and,  when  external  aggression 
is  for  the  time  checked,  some  of  its  advocates  substitute  revolution 
for  conquest.  The  party  of  which  0.  K.  is  a  powerful  supporter 
is  indeed  loyal  to  the  Emperor ;  but  it  has  made  him  responsible 
in  the  popular  judgment  for  the  partial  failure  of  its  schemes. 
The  author  of  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War,  a  Russian 
subject  and  a  German  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  holds  that  there  is 
a  close  connexion  between  the  Nihilists  and  the  Slavonic  agita- 
tion:— "  What  Aksakoff  and  his  friends  called  the  broadening  of 
Russia  into  Slavonic  nationality  and  the  acquisition  of  new  forms 
of  life  meant,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nihilists,  merely  the  collapse  of 
all  existing  systems,  the  beginning  of  the  end  so  long  striven  for 
by  the  revolutionary  parties  in  Russia  and  Europe."  The  same 
■writer  maintains  that  the  danger  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  England  to  be  consulted  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

On  the  subject  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  0.  K.  agrees 
on  all  points  with  the  Luke  of  Argyll,  who  has,  indeed,  stated  the 
case  for  Russia  against  England  with  a  fulness  which  leaves 
his  clients  little  to  desire.  She  also  quotes  the  admissions 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  of  other  statesmen  of  the  same 
opinions  that  there  is  room  in  Asia  for  Russia  and  for  England. 
Her  desire  to  promote  friendly  and  sympathetic  relations  between 
the  two  Powers  must  be  accepted  as  sincere ;  but  unfortunately 
O.K.  is  not  the  only  interpreter  of  Russian  designs.  Although 
she  appears  to  believe  that  the  invasion  of  India  has  neither  been 
contemplated  nor  desired,  Russian  journals  are  incessantly  occupied 
with  projects  of  a  conquest  which  they  affect  to  regard  as  an  enter- 
prise of  liberation.  The  plans  of  campaign  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  mission  to  Cabul 
may  not  justify  remonstrance,  as  there  was  then  a  probability  of 
war ;  but,  if  they  were  deemed  to  be  practicable,  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion cannot  be  disregarded  as  chimerical.  No  reasonable  Englishman 
wishes  for  hostile  relations  with  Russia.  If  designs  on  India  were 
frankly  and  fairly  abandoned,  the  establishment  of  Russian  power 
in  Central  Asia  would  be  regarded  with  genuine  good  will.  No 
one  seriously  believes  that  there  is  any  converse  danger  of  English 
interference  with  the  Russian  dominions.  The  overtures  of  friend- 
ship with  which  0.  K.  concludes  her  able  and  remarkable  work 
may  be  cordially,  but  conditionally,  accepted. 


BUNBURY'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.* 
(  First  Notice.) 

"]\/TR.  BUNBURY  is  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  want  of 
such  a  work  as  that  which  he  has  written  has  been  felt  bv 
classical  scholars ;  and  we  may  say  without  reservation  that  Ins 
purpose  in  writing  it  has  been  worthily  achieved.  He  has  under- 
taken a  toilsome  task  which  necessarily  carries  him  many  times 
over  the  same  ground,  and  he  is  fully  aware  that  the  method  which 
he  has  adopted  lays  him  open  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  a  charge 
of  repetition.  But  he  has  worked  not  so  much  for  the  few  who 
may  read  his  book  systematically  from  beginning  to  end  as  for  the 
larger  number  who  may  resort  to  it  for  exact  information  on  the 
state  of  ancient  geographical  knowledge  in  reference  to  particular 
countries,  or  in  relation  to  special  historical  events  and  incidents. 
That  the  book  appears  now  rather  than  at  an  earlier  time  is  in 
every  way  a  gain.  Luring  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation 
the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  has  been  vastly  increased. 
Many  problems  which  had  defied  the  efforts  of  explorers  have 
received  a  final  solution,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  dis- 
puted point  on  which  some  light,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  been 
thrown  by  recent  investigations.  The  works  of  Mannert,  Ukert, 
and  Forbiger  belong  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century  ;  and 
that  of  Forbiger,  the  most  recent  of  the  three,  is  loaded  with 
huge  lists  of  names  which  are  far  from  adding  to  its  attractions. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  excellent  Dictionary  of  Geography 
edited  by  Lr.  Smith  at  all  answers  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Bunbury 
has  set  before  himself  in  the  preparation  of  these  three  volumes. 
It  is  one  thing  to  bring  together  all  the  information  to  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writers  about  particular  places  and  countries,  and  to 
present  this  information  in  the  exact  form  which  the  methods 
of  modern  geographical  science  have  rendered  practicable ; 
and  quite  another  to  trace  the  conceptions  of  these  coun- 
tries or  places  as  they  were  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  truth  is  that  in  such  a  work  as  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography  these  conceptions  are  made  to  pass  through 
an  alembic  which  in  all  cases  modifies,  and  in  many  changes  al- 
together, their  real  character.  The  reader  may  study  each  article 
carefully  ;  but  he  does  so  with  a  map  before  him  which  exhibits 
the  region  in  question  in  the  li  ght  shed  upon  it  by  geographical 
researches  extended  down  to  his  own  time.  He  cannot  rid  him- 
self completely  of  the  impressions  thus  made  on  his  mind ;  and 
often,  perhaps,  he  makes  no  effort  to  do  so.  If  the  statement  of 
the  ancient  writer  tallies  with  the  results  of  recent  observation 
and  inquiry,  it  is  assumed  that  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  that  writer 
was  the  same  as  that  which  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  modern  geographer.  The  result  is  a  subtle  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious worship  of  the  map  as  an  eternal  institution,  a  worship 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  changes  which 
the  map  is  undergoing  at  all  times.  With  us  these  changes  relate 
commonly  to  points  of  detail;  and  any  new  information  with 
regard  to  spots  insufficiently  known,  or  even  not  known  at  all, 
immediately  finds  its  proper  place,  and  in  no  way  dislocates  the 
arrangements  of  the  map  generally. 

To  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  is  to  stray  as  wide  of  the  facts  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 
It  is  well  to  know  the  exact  position  of  Arbela  or  Gymnias, 
Palibothra  or  Barygaza,  and  the  exact  configuration  of  the  regions 
to  which  they  belong ;  but  we  shall  not  approach  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  idea  of  those  places  or  countries  as  they  were  present  to  the  mind 
of  Xeuophon,  or  Arrian,  or  Strabo,  unless  we  keep  constantly  before 
us  the  conditions  under  which  their  ideas  and  their  knowledge 
were  obtained.  We  have  in  truth  to  realize  the  very  natural  and 
necessary  fact  that  these  conditions  must  in  the  earliest  ages  have 
been  simply  those  of  blank  ignorance.  At  first  no  one  knew 
anything  except  about  his  own  place  of  abode  or  about  such 
neighbouring  parts  as  he  had  himself  visited.  In  course  of  time  he 
would  learn  something  more  from  strangers  whom  purposes  of 
barter  or  war  might  bring  into  contact  with  him ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
methods  available  during  ages  long  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  con- 
temporarv  history  are  concerned,  there  is  practically  nothing  more 
to  be  sa'id.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  pre-Christian 
centuries  was  either  derived  from  the  reports  of  merchants  or  was 
the  result  of  military  expeditions.  Explorations  for  the  special 
purpose  of  gaining  new  information,  or  rectifying  prevalent  errors 
or  misconception,  were  unknown  ;  and  even  when,  from  the  days 
of  Eratosthenes  onwards,  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as- 
sumed a  scientific  form,  the  distinction  between  the  more  recent 
and  the  earlier  geographers  was  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
Ideas  of  a  scientific  geography  the  successors  of  Eratosthenes  cer- 
tainly had ;  but  their  efforts  to  realize  them  often  ended  in  worse 
confusion.  They  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  they  knew 
what  they  needed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work— a  store, 
namely,  of  mathematically  exact  observations.  But  this  mathema- 
tical accuracy  was  just  what  was  beyond  their  reach.  There  were 
very  few  places  about  the  position  of  which  they  could  obtain  exact 
reports ;  and  an  error  as  to  the  relative  position  of  two  or  three 
cities,  or  the  direction  of  a  line  of  coast,  had  its  result  often  in  the 
distortion  of  the  shape  of  a  whole  continent. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  works  of  ancient  geographers,  and  the 
geographical  statements  of  historians,  are  to  be  taken  with  extreme 
wariness  and  caution.    Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 

*  jl  History  of  Ancient  Geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from 
the  earliest  Ages'  till  the  f  all  of  the  Rom'in  Empire.  By  E.  H.  Bunbury, 
F.R.G.S.   2  vols.    London :  Murray.  1879. 
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never  to  be  regarded  with  absolute  confidence,  and  that  besides  the 
modem  map,  we  ought  to  have  the  map  of  the  country  as  it  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian  or  geographer  whose  works  we 
are  studying.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  "Orbis  veteribus 
notus"  which  accompanies  most  school  atlases;  and  the  map  of 
the  world  according  to  Herodotus  is  also  pretty  generally  known 
by  sight.  But  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
curiosity,  to  be  looked  at  and  put  aside.  A  comparison  of  his  map 
with  those  of  later  writers  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of,  and  yet 
these  not  only  show  what  each  writer  knew,  or  supposed  that  he 
knew,  of  the  countries  with  which  he  was  dealing,  but  exhibit  the 
growth  of  geographical  knowledge  as  the  ages  rolled  away.  This 
growth  is  of  the  strangest  sort,  the  advance  being  sometimes  by 
great  leaps,  while  at  others  we  have  singular  oscillations,  some  of 
which  bring  about  errors  or  delusions  more  serious  than  those  of 
earlier  periods.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of 
geographical  knowledge  was  continuous,  and  still  less  that  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  knowledge  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
epical  literature  which  quickened  the  historical  instinct  of  later 
ages.  The  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  a  multitude  of  specu- 
lations relating  to  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  is  obvious. 
Unless  they  can  be  refuted,  no  room  is  left  for  the  decision  of  any 
geographical  question  on  the  mere  weight  of  statements  made  by 
any  ancient  authorities.  The  blow  falls  not  merely  on  the  poems 
which  we  now  receive  as  Homeric,  not  merely  on  the  assertions  of 
Herodotus,  or  Thucydides,  or  Xeuophon,  but  even  on  scientific 
astronomers  like  Hipparchus,  and  systematic  geographers  like 
Strabo.  Not  one  of  these  had  any  adequate  guarantees  against 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  the  most  serious  kind ;  and  in  some 
respects  the  men  of  science  were  rather  worse  off  than  those  who 
made  little  or  no  pretension  to  it. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  work ;  and,  as  the 
systematic  working  out  of  this  position  is  its  chief  characteristic, 
so  we  believe  that,  by  the  fulness  and  exactness  with  which  he  has 
accomplished  this  task,  he  has  done  the  highest  service,  and 
deserves  the  gratitude  not  only  of  geographical  students,  but  of 
all  scholars  whose  researches  trench  on  the  description  of  the 
earth,  of  its  productions,  and  of  its  inhabitants.  The  superstitious 
veneration  paid  to  ancient  poets  especially  has  been  a  source  of 
the  most  serious  mischief;  and  its  ell'ects  are  not  much  counter- 
acted by  such  works  as  the  Dictionary  of  Geuyraplnj,  although 
their  value  is  admittedly  great.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Bunbury 
enters  a  protest  against  the  undue  weight  attached  to  the  words  of 
ancient  writers : — 

Instead  of  at  once  drawing  the  line,  as  would  be  done  without  hesitation 
in  the  case  of  a  mediaeval  writer,  between  what  was  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy and  what  was  vague  and  inaccurate,  the  most  fanciful  suggestions 
have  been  made  and  ingenious  theories  invented  to  account  for  what  was 
simply  erroneous.  Even  the  supposition  of  vast  physical  changes  has  been 
introduced  or  adopted  rather  than  acknowledge  that  Herodotus  or  Strabo 
can  have  made  a  mistake. 

His  object  therefore  has  been  chiefly  to  determine  how  far  ancient 
writers  were  right  in  their  geographical  descriptions,  and  how  far 
they  were  wrong,  and  to  pass  sentence  against  them  without  hesita- 
tion whenever  their  words  are  palpably  opposed  to  facts  which 
must  have  been  in  their  days  what  they  are  in  our  own. 

This  task  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  many  may  be  disposed  to 
think  it.  We  often  import  into  the  study  of  ancient  writers  a 
mass  of  prepossessions  derived  from  the  experience  of  more  recent 
ages,  and  even  cautious  readers  may  do  so  with  profound  uncon- 
sciousness. The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  poems  which  mention  a 
great  many  names  of  places  and  countries,  with  some  of  which 
the  poet  was  beyond  all  doubt  personally  familiar.  We  have  no 
warrant  for  assuming  that  he  had  this  acquaintance  with  all  the 
spots  or  regions  of  which  he  gives  us  a  detailed  description.  He 
relates,  further,  some  military  expeditions  and  voyages  to  distant 
lands.  We  are  still  less  justified  in  taking  up  the  narrative  with 
the  notion  that  he  had  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  these  any  defi- 
nite geographical  system.  The  course  to  be  followed  by  us  is 
clear.  We  have  to  confine  our  attention,  as  Mr.  Bunbury  in- 
sists, "  as  entirely  as  possible  to  the  words  of  the  poet  himself 
and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  his 
own  language."  This  was  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  adhere  to  his  rule,  and  his 
examination  of  these  poems  yielded  little  more  than  a  plentiful 
crop  of  paradox.  We  are  met  at  starting  by  the  fact  that  the 
poets  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  no  words  for  the  points  of  the 
compass.  They  speak  of  Darkness,  and  of  the  direction  or  quarter 
of  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  ;  but  the  vagueness  with  which  these 
terms  are  used  has  led  many,  and  not  in  recent  times  only,  to 
suppose  that  by  the  former  the  North  was  meant,  and  by  the 
latter  the  South.  The  theory  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  inas- 
much as  in  these  phrases  the  dawn  is  invariably  associated  with 
the  sun.  Mr.  Gladstone  argues  that  they  must  be  taken  definitely 
to  mean  the  South-east  and  the  North-west,  and  then  uses  them 
systematically  with  this  meaning,  for  which,  of  course,  there  is 
simply  no  evidence  whatever.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  Homer 
as  the  founder  of  scientific  geography  ;  but  we  have  only  to  take 
the  indications  of  place  as  given,  for  instance,  in  the  voyages  of 
Odysseus,  to  see  the  uselessness  of  looking  for  a  geographical 
system  where  none  ever  existed.  The  land  of  the  Cyclopes  has 
been  supposed  to  be  Sicily.  Yet  it  is  certain,  Mr.  Bunbury 
remarks,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Odyssey  to  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion : — 

There  is  no  indication  either  of  the  distance  or  of  the  direction  of  the 
voyage  from  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  thither  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 


sary to  add  that  neither  the  name  of  Sicily  nor  that  of  yEtna  is  found  in 
Homer.  ...  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Homer  elsewhere  speaks  of 
an  island  called  Thrinakia,  which  has  been  almost  universally  identified 
w  ith  Sicily  ;  and  not  only  is  there  nothing  to  connect  this  with  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  but  the  two  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  have  been 
entirely  separate. 

From  the  island  of  ^Eolus,  of  which  we  are  told  only  that  it 
lay  a  long  way  to  the  west  of  Ithaca,  the  wanderer  goes  to  the 
land  of  the  Lajstrygones.  Six  days  and  nights  of  hard  rowing 
are  spent  on  the  voyage ;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  moving.  For  the  voyage  from  the  city  of  Lauios 
to  the  island  of  Kirke  or  Circe  we  have  no  indication  even  of  time. 
The  attempt  to  identify  this  spot  with  the  Italian  promontory  of 
Circeii,  which  is  not  an  island  at  all,  Mr.  Bunbury  justly  speaks  of 
as  absurd  ;  adding  that  it  is  "  equally  impossible  to  attempt  any 
other  determination  of  an  island  of  which  nothing  is  told  us  that 
is  not  on  the  face  of  it  purely  fabulous."  The  difficulties  are  not 
lessened  when  we  come  to  the  names  of  well-known  places.  The 
group  of  islands  which  includes  Kephallenia  is  headed  by  one 
for  which  no  representative  can  be  found,  and  this  island  is, 
strangely  enough,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the  Iliad 
as  one  which  contributed  forty  ships  for  the  war,  while  Kephal- 
lenia, Ithaca,  and  Zakynthos  together  furnished  only  twelve.  The 
efforts  to  meet  the  difficulty  are  only  evasions.  Colonel  Leake 
tried  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  thought  that  "  there  is  no  proof  in 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although  at  the  head  of  an 
insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an  island."  There  is  none  in  the 
Iliad  ;  but  the  place  is  mentioned  thrice  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in 
each  instance  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  an  island.  There 
is  absolutely  no  room  for  doubt  when  we  read  the  lines 

ilaaoi  yap  vijaouriv  iniKpariovaiv  apiaroi 
Aov\i\io>  re  2«/lu;  te  kol  vXtjcvti  ZaKvvOw, 

and  no  room,  therefore,  for  the  notion,  which  Mr.  Gladstone- 
eagerly  adopts,  that  the  three  islands  were  in  fact  two,  Dulichium 
and  Same  being  names  for  different  portions  of  Kephallenia.  The 
only  indication  of  sailing  by  the  stars  is  found  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  the  nymph  Calypso  tells  the  wanderer  that,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Phaiakian  land,  he  must  keep  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear  steadily  on  his  left  hand  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
must  sail  from  west  to  east.  But  this,  seemingly,  will  not  suit  any 
of  the  hypotheses  with  which  geographers  wish  to  make  it  fit. 
Some,  therefore,  interpret  it  to  mean  the  north-east,  others  the 
south-east,  while  Mr.  Gladstone,  admitting  that,  if  the  words  are 
taken  in  their  natural  sense,  they  are  fatal  to  his  whole  fabric  of 
Homeric  geography,  argues  that  the  phrase,  eV  dpiarepa 
Xeipor,  means  not  "  on  his  left  hand,"  but  "  on  his  right."  On 
this  Mr.  Bunbury  trenchantly  remarks,  "Among  all  the  subtle- 
attempts  that  have  been  made  from  the  days  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics  to  our  own  to  explain  away  the  poet's  meaning  when  it  did 
not  suit  their  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading  than  the  elaborate  excursus  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  to  support  this  strange  paradox." 
It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the  phrase,  although  it  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  is  used  by  Apollonius 
Khodius  in  its  usual  sense,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
would  be  gained  even  if  we  had  a  definite  indication  of  direction 
for  a  land  which,  when  it  is  reached,  is  manifestly  a  Nephelokok- 
kygia. 

With  the  Argonautic  expedition  Mr.  Bunbury  deals,  as  we  might 
expect,  much  more  summarily.  The  details  which  impart  to  the 
voyage  from  the  Symplegades  to  Colchis  the  character  of  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  are  the  additions  or  inventions  of  comparatively 
late  years,  and  the  Orphic  Argonautica  must  be  assigned  to  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
Odyssey  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  is  connected  chiefly  with  the 
dangers  of  the  rocks  called  Planctae  ;  and  the  poet  places  these 
rocks  between  the  shoals  of  the  Seirens  and  the  whirlpools  of 
Skylla  and  Charybdis,  which  were  generally  connected  with  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
Planctae  and  the  Symplegades  were  two  names  for  the  same  object ; 
but  this  was  not  at  all  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  poet,  nor  is  any- 
thing gained,  as  Mr.  Bunbury  urges,  by  the  attempt  "  to  combine 
into  one  narrative  stories  originally  quite  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  to  give  a  definite  form  to  what  the  earliest  poets  and 
their  hearers  were  contented  to  leave  wholly  vague  and  unsub- 
stantial." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  remaining  details  to  be  found 
in  the  geography  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  the  Homeric 
hymns,  or  the  dramas  of  ./Eschylus,  and  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  their  resting  on  any  geographical  system  has  been 
effectually  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Bunbury.  But  it  is  never  satisfactory 
that  a  question  should  be  cast  aside  as  insoluble  ;  and  in  a  special 
degree  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  be  told  that  the  Homeric  and  other 
traditions  are  mere  freaks  of  fancy  without  substance  and  without 
meaning.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  Cyclopes,  of 
Lotus-eaters,  of  Kirke  or  Calypso,  came  into  the  poet's  head  with- 
out any  suggestion  from  without.  Geographically,  Mr.  Bunbury 
can  make  nothing  of  Loestrygones  and  Phaiakians,  and  he  is 
therefore  content  to  banish  them  "  to  the  outer  zone  of  the 
Homeric  world,  in  which  everything  was  still  shrouded  in  a  veil 
of  marvel  and  mystery.  We  can  as  little  explain  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  what  gave  rise  to  the  original  legend 
that  has  been  amplified  by  the  creative  genius  of  the  poet 
into  the  form  with  which  we  are  all  familiar."  If  by  this 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  no  geographical  explanations 
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can  be  found  for  them,  Mr.  Bunbury's  conclusion  is  perfectly 
right ;  but  those  who  hold  that  the  materials  of  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  examined  by  other  methods  which  are  not  geogra- 
phical will  be  apt  to  receive  with  impatience  the  assertion  that 
the  stories  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the  oxen  of  Herakles  aud  the  island 
of  Ervtheia,  are  undoubtedly  Phenician,  and  may  be  tempted  to 
reply  that  Mr.  Buubury  himself  has  given  the  clue  to  the  early 
form  of  the  Argonautic  tale  when  he  says  that  the  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece  may  probably  "  be  regarded  as  having  formed  from 
the  first  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  legend."  It  is  surely  not  more 
difficult  to  light  on  the  nucleus  of  the  PhaiaMan  story ;  and  if  we 
are  to  be  reminded,  as  Mr.  Bunbury  reminds  us,  that  "  their  ships 
had  no  need  of  steersmen  or  rudders,  but  knew  of  their  own  accord 
where  they  were  to  go,"  it  would  be  well  to  tell  us  also  that  they 
knew — or,  in  other  words,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting — all  the 
cities  and  lields  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  see  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fleet  which  could  sail  over  the  dry  land,  with  ships  which 
navigate  the  ocean  of  air.  The  scrutiny  of  the  Homeric  poems 
proves  abundantly  that  the  Phaiakiau  land  has  no  place  in  the 
geography  of  the  earth.  The  method  of  comparative  mythology 
■explains  the  story,  not  only  in  its  origin,  but  down  to  its  minute 
■details.  The  two  together  finally  set  at  rest  the  whole  question  of 
Homeric  geography. 

This  is  a  most  important  result ;  and  it  opens  the  way  for  an 
unprejudiced  examination  of  the  geography  of  Ilecatrcus,  Hero- 
dotus, and  later  writers.  The  light  thrown  on  their  ideas  by  Mr. 
Bunbury 's  exhaustive  treatment  is  striking  and  often  startling. 
The  comparatively  small  effect  which  the  introduction  of  seien- 
tilic  form  and  arrangement  had  in  the  correcting  of  misconceptions 
or  the  removal  of  blunders  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  geography.  Mr.  Bunbury "s  re- 
searches in  this  portion  of  his  work  assign  their  true  value  to  the 
work  of  all  the  scientific  geographers  who  followed  Eratosthenes, 
and  call  for  a  separate  notice. 


DENT'S  HISTORY  OF  BIRMINGHAM.* 

THE  History  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  some  time  since 
reviewed  in  our  columns  (see  Saturday  Review,  October  26, 
1878),  was  a  work  issued  by  the  authority  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Corporation  itself.  Its  author  dealt  in  a  full  aud  in- 
structive manner  with  the  special  subject  entrusted  to  him,  and 
traced  the  growth  of  an  important  municipal  organization  out  of 
the  primitive  and  unpromising  elements  of  the  manor  steward 
and  the  parish  constable.  With  the  domestic,  social,  and  poli- 
tical life  of  the  increasing  town  Mr.  Bunce  was  only  incidentally 
concerned.  Mr.  Dent,  in  Old  and  Neiv  Birmingham,  has  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  more  popular  task  of  writing  a  "  History  of 
the  Town  and  its  People."  And  if  we  undertake  the  task  of 
criticizing  his  work,  it  is  only  because  he  has  shown  that  his 
subject  is  of  more  than  local  interest,  and  deserves  a  more  careful 
literary  treatment  than  is  necessary  for  a  publication  issued  in 
its  present  form.  The  volume  before  us  has  the  appearance 
of  a  bound  series  of  numbers  or  parts  of  a  cheap  periodical, 
and  we  believe  that  the  work  has  actually  been  issued  in 
parts.  It  is  fully  worth  the  labour  of  revision  and  of  republi- 
cation in  an  altered  and  permanent  form  ;  and  among  other  things 
its  title  requires  reconsideration.  The  custom  of  language  from 
the  days  which  distinguished  the  "  Old  "  and  the  "  New  "  Rome  to 
those  which  recognize  an  "  Old  "  and  a  "  New"  World  has  attached 
to  the  words  the  idea  of  local  separation.  "  New  "  Birmingham 
should  be  in  America  or  Australia.  Mr.  Dent  is  telling  us  of  the 
same  Birmingham  past  and  present. 

There  are  perhaps  more  dismal  prospects  in  the  world,  and 
more  gloomy  moments  in  human  life,  than  those  which  come 
within  the  experience  of  a  passenger  from  London  or  Bristol  when 
his  train  draws  up  at  the  Birmingham  ticket  platform.  His  eye 
wanders  over  a  sunless  waste,  once  evidently  a  smiling  valley  with 
its  streamlet  flowing  between  green  hillsides,  and  strives  in  vain 
to  pierce  the  smoke,  while  a  strange,  quick  groan  at  intervals  strikes 
his  ear,  apparently  from  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  These  sounds 
proceed,  not  from  imprisoned  souls,  but  from  the  Birmingham 
proof-house ;  a  term  which  it  may  be  well  not  to  explain  too  fully 
to  nervous  old  ladies  in  the  train.  It  is  pleasant  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  through  the  "  East  Prospect  of  Birmingham  "  by  Westley, 
taken  in  1730,  of  some  portion  of  this  district  in  its  earlier  country 
aspect ;  and  the  "  prospect,"  with  its  accompanying  ground-plan,  is 
additionally  useful  in  enabling  strangers  to  Birmingham  to  under- 
stand the  principle  which  has  governed  the  construction  of  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  very  perplexing  labyrinth.  The 
passenger,  ascending  into  daylight  out  of  the  enlarged  rat-hole 
which  represents  the  main  station  of  the  town,  and  into  which  he 
has  found  his  way  by  a  tunnel,  is  aware  that  the  fine  street  form- 
ing the  main  artery  of  modern  Birmingham  must  be  upon  a  hill 
of  some  elevation,  but  may  easily  forget  that  the  old  lines  of  com- 
munication in  the  country  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  valleys 
below.  In  fact,  New  Street  is  comparatively  what  its  name 
implies,  and  the  town  has  grown  upon  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  of  traffic  now  represented  by  the  two  London  and  the 
Midland  lines  of  railway.     The  converging  roads  from  the 
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south-east  going  out  on  one  line  towards  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  Severn  Valley  road  from  Worcester  into  Derbyshire  coming 
in  below  the  hill  from  the  south-west,  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  old  town  grew,  its  one  parish  church  of  St. 
Martin  standing  just  above  the  little  stream  known  as  the  Ilea, 
which  carries  to  the  Trent  such  waters  of  the  high  land  on  the 
west  as  do  not  fall  towards  the  feeders  of  the  Severn.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  position  as  the  key  to  the  great  mining  district 
towards  London  and  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  England,  aud 
towards  Bristol  and  the  South- West  by  the  Severn,  will  be  evident 
by  a  railway  map  even  to  such  readers  as  have  never  experienced 
the  sudden  plunge  at  Birmingham  out  of  the  Warwickshire  fields 
and  fresh  air  into  the  smoke  and  dreariness  of  the  long  miles  of 
"  Black  Country"  bevond  it.  But,  however  impossible  it  may 
now  seem  to  think  of  Birmingham  as  a  country  town,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  it  is  not  itself  in  the  mining  district,  and 
that,  as  it  gathered  round  the  early  village  centre  its  growing 
industrial  population,  it  became  the  home  not  of  labourers,  but  of 
craftsmen.  The  original  character  of  its  trade  may  be  illustrated 
from  two  existing  instances,  which  exhibit  great  industries  arising 
out  of  the  demand  for  minute  and  carefully  finished  workman- 
ship in  vast  quantities — the  manufacture  of  steel-pens  and  that  of 
screws. 

Sword-blades  and  gun-barrels  were  among  the  heaviest  products 
of  Birmingham  manufacture  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of 
foundries  for  cannon  we  have  not  observed  any  mention  in  this 
history,  and  we  believe  that  there  were  none.  "  There  exists," 
Mr.  Dent  writes,  "  a  popular  error  among  those  who  know  our 
town  but  imperfectly,  picturing  Birmingham  as  grimy  with  the 
j  dense  smoke  of  furnaces,  echoing  with  the  clangour  of  forges, 
I  gleaming  with  great  fires.  No  picture  of  the  town  could  be  wider 
I  of  the  mark.  Scarcely  a  bar  or  pig  of  iron  has  ever  been  smelted 
within  its  boundaries  ;  there  was  a  solitary  furnace  at  Aston  where 
j  the  blast  was  blown  by  a  water-wheel,  and  one  of  the  first  steam- 
engines  in  this  neighbourhood  was  erected  to  supply  its  place." 
Even  this  furnace  was  blown  out  before  1795,  and  some  cinders 
from  its  calx  were  cut  and  polished  by  an  ingenious  townsman, 
who  "  set  them  in  rings  and  brooches,  and  sold  them  as  fragments 
of  Pompey's  Pillar."  The  name  itself  by  which  the  great  industry 
of  the  town  in  its  many  branches  was  known  during  the  eighteenth 
century  sufficiently  indicates  its  character.  The  trade  of  Birmingham 
was  the  "  toy  trade,"  and  the  great  factory  at  Soho  was  estab- 
lished in  1 764  by  Matthew  Boulton  for  the  making  of  "toys."  This 
word  derives  its  current  meaning  from  an  original  use  for  "  petty 
commodities  or  trifles,"  and  in  its  trade  sense  represented  buckles, 
clasps,  chains,  and  an  endless  variety  of  small  articles  of  hard- 
ware. It  was  as  "  a  Birmingham  buckle-maker  "  that  the  "  writer 
who  signed  himself  Job  Nott "  addressed  "his  dear  brother  arti- 
ficers "  in  a  series  of  "  pamphlets  on  local  and  imperial  politics  " 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  during  several  succeed- 
ing years.  Mr.  Dent  is,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  right  in  his 
conjecture  of  the  authorship  of  these  vigorous  and  effective 
papers,  as  to  which  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  "  the  most  complete 
series  known  to  be  in  existence  was  destroyed  in  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  Reference  Library  "  ;  a  regret  which  is  increased  as  we 
read  the  statement  that  "  Job  Nott  was  not  among  the  lovers  of 
liberty  and  progress,  but  rather  of  the  unreasoning  opponents  of 
all  reforms,  and  of  those  who  in  Birmingham  ceased  to  exercise 
any  great  influence  among  the  people  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  author's 
general  accuracy  as  a  local  historian  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
this  specimen.  The  "  influence "  of  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
more  marked  by  his  dignified  presence  than  by  his  courteous 
manner  and  his  cultivated  mind  is  still  fresh  among  Birming- 
ham men.  Mr.  Theodore  Price  of  Harborne  was  among  the 
last  survivors  of  those  who  could  look  back  on  the  "  Church 
and  King"  riots  of  179 1  as  a  memory  of  their  manhood,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  some  thirty  years  ago.  He  was,  indeed,  a  leading 
member  of  the  group  of  thoughtful  men  who  were  ardent  local 
supporters  of  Pitt,  while  Fox  forms  the  centre  of  the  group 
who,  in  Gilray's  coarse  caricature,  are  drinking  the  "  Birmingham 
Toast,  July  14,  1791  ";  and  perhaps  there  is  no  community  in 
England  where  political  feeling  so  disturbs  the  exercise  of  fair  judg- 
ment as  that  of  Birmingham.  This  restless  activity  of  thought  and 
passionate  rivalry  of  action  may  have  grown  out  of  the  conditions 
of  the  local  trade,  which  has  depended  on  the  inventive  faculty,  on 
the  perpetual  development  of  variety,  and  on  the  creation  and  fol- 
lowing out  of  new  lines  rather  than  on  a  mere  patient  industry 
withiu  accustomed  grooves.  It  may  be  a  further  and  more  intri- 
cate psychological  question  whether  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
rest  of  mankind  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Birmingham  poli- 
ticians may  not  be  the  result  of  a  trade  which  has,  in  man}' 
of  its  branches,  flourished  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  public  taste  for  show  and  shams  instead  of  plain  use 
and  intrinsic  value.  It  has  been  a  "  Brummagem "  demand 
which  created  the  "  Brummagem  "  supply ;  and  the  shrewd  brains 
and  skilful  hands  which  could  "  make  you  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  jewellery  out  of  a  guinea  and  a  copper  kettle  "  must 
have  learnt  to  despise  their  home  customers  as  completely  as 
they  could  despise  the  "  Indians  "  for  whom  certain  "  medals  in 
imitation  of  guineas  and  half-guineas"  bearing  the  date  of  1800 
were  executed.  By  an  unintentional  irony  these  curious  evidences 
of  a  not  too  pious  fraud  have  remained  to  this  day  in  a  drawer 
of  relics  side  by  side  with  "  a  silver  medal  on  the  death  of 

Louis  XVI.,  presented  by  Mr.   ,"  a  manufacturer  of  such 
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occidit."  It  is  doubted  whether  the  tradition  that  Birmingham 
once  drove  an  active  trade  in  idols  for  the  use  of  the  Hindoos  rests 
upon  any  sound  basis  of  fact;  but  the  spurious  spade  guineas 
"made  for  the  Indians"  are  in  point  of  morality  on  a  level,  if 
anything,  not  quite  so  high.  There  were  tender  consciences,  cer- 
tainly, among-  these  makers  of  ancient  shams ;  and  Mr.  Dent 
quotes  from  the  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham  a  good  story  of  an 
artist  in  some  vile  metal  known  as  "  soft  tommy,"  overheard  by 
his  master  cursing  the  future  wearer  of  the  buckles  which  ho  was 
making,  who  explained  that  he  only  wished  to  be  beforehand  with 
the  wearer,  who  was  certain  to  curse  him. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a  careful  revision 
and  re-editing  of  Mr.  Dent's  History.  It  contains  valuable 
material,  but  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  contents  of  a  gold- 
diggers  cradle  do  so  ;  there  is  a  weary  amount  of  "  stuff"  to  be 
cleansed  and  sifted  away  before  the  genuine  metal  can  be  stored. 
The  book  as  it  stands  has  as  much  and  as  little  title  to  the  name 
of  a  "  History  of  Birmingham"  as  a  tile  of  a  London  daily  paper  for 
the  last  century  would  have  to  the  name  of  a  History  of  England 
during  that  period.  The  vivid  description  of  the  "  Church  and 
lung"  riots  of  1791,  drawn  mainly  by  the  pens  of  two  ladies, 
sufferers  from  the  outbreak,  is  a  nugget  both  of  size  and  value ; 
and  the  story  of  the  "  Political  Union  "  movement,  under  Thomas 
Attwood,  fifty  years  ago,  is  fully  and  vigorously  told.  The  true 
character  of  the  frightful  outrages  of  1 79 1  may  be  learnt  from  Mr. 
Dent's  pages,  although  he  allows  too  deep  a  shadow  to  rest  on  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  party  whose  watchword  was  so  shame- 
fully paraded  and  abused.  The  magistrates,  no  doubt,  were 
paralysed  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  licentious  fury  from  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  populace,  which  they  were,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  military,  without  any  physical  power  to  control ;  but  the 
horror  with  which  the  riot  was  regarded  and  remembered 
in  the  true  "  Church  and  King  "  ranks  of  the  town  is  still  familiar 
to  those  who  have  heard  its  tradition  from  contemporaries. 
Birmingham  in  1791  was  no  more  represented  by  the  rioters  than 
"corner-men  "  represent  the  Liverpool  of  to-day. 

Among  minor  details,  the  challenge  to  "  wager  of  battle  "  by 
the  accused  upon  a  charge  of  murder  at  Warwick  Assizes  in  1 81 7 
is  quite  curious  enough  to  deserve  a  particular  account  of  the  legal 
procedure  in  the  case ;  but  if  Mr.  Dent  allows,  in  any  revised 
edition  of  his  work,  the  reappearance  of  the  whole  nauseous  story 
of  outrage  and  crime  which  he  has  disinterred  for  his  present  pur- 
pose, he  will  deserve  criticism  of  a  kind  which  for  the  present  we 
suspend. 

The  illustrations  throughout  the  volume  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  consisting  of  fac-simile  engravings  from  local  originals 
of  various  dates  and  various  styles  of  art.  The  reproduction  of  a 
handbill  of  1 73 1  notifying  the  running  of  a  "  Birmingham  Stage 
Coach,"  with  woodcut  heading,  is  among  the  most  amusing  and 
characteristic  of  these  pictures,  and  by  some  unaccountable  accident 
it  is  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  For  the  rest,  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible  to  combine  the  letterpress  and  the  illustrations  upon  some 
system  of  more  incongruous  inappropriateness  than  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Dent's  printers  has  already  devised;  but  our  own  powers 
would  be  entirely  unequal  to  the  attempt. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC* 

a^HE  materials  of  three-volume  novels  which  deal  with  nothing 
more  repellent  and  unnatural  than  the  love  stories  of  inno- 
cent people  cannot  but  have  a  certain  family  resemblance.  There 
must  be  at  least  two  men  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  both  cannot  be  successful.  When  a  writer  has  got 
thus  far  he  has  to  face  the  difficulties,  first,  of  continuing  the  story 
through  the  rest  of  his  three  volumes,  then  of  bringing  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  In  one  sense  the  latter  of  these  is  the  greater. 
Padding  a  novel  is  not  probably  a  very  difficult  task,  and  novel- 
readers  are  lenient  enough  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done, 
especially  if  the  author  is  considerate  enough  to  isolate  the  padding 
from  the  story  proper,  so  that  an  experienced  reader  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  to  skip.  But  to  bring  matters  to  an  end  which  shall 
give  general  satisfaction  is  not  so  easy.  If  both  the  young  men 
are  meritorious,  and  one  of  them  marries  the  girl,  some 
kind  of  consolation  prize  must  be  found  for  the  other.  He  may 
perhaps  discover  that  he  has  really  been  in  love  all  the  time 
with  somebody  else,  who  has  also  been  in  love  with  him  ;  or  he 
may  have  a  single  but  brilliant  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will 
from  time  to  time  look  fondly  and  with  a  sigh  at  an  old  glove,  or  a 
locket,  or  a  piece  of  crumpled  note-paper  covered  with  a  girlish 
scrawl ;  or  he  may  be  the  means  of  providing  the  happy  couple 
with  a  handsome  income,  and  find  his  reward  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  generosity.  Perhaps  any  method  of  this  kind  is  more 
likely  to  please  than  that  which  the  writer  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  has  adopted  of  causing  the  girl  to  die  as  soon  as 
she  has  finally  decided  which  of  her  two  suitors  she  can  and 
will  marry.  He  adds,  it  is  true,  that,  if  she  had  married 
the  chosen  one,  both  she  and  he  would  have  discovered  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake ;  but  probably  many  readers  will  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  fair  at  least  to  give  them  a  chance. 

■\\  e  have  begun,  as  we  believe  some  novel-readers  are  in  the 
habit  of  beginning,  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  book  which  is  not 
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without  freshness  and  attraction.  The  author  has  provided  for 
various  tastes  by  making  part  of  the  action  of  the  story  take 
place  in  Algiers,  with  the  scenery  and  life  of  which  he  is  evidently 
familiar,  and  by  having  a  list  of  characters,  half  of  whom  are 
French,  half  English,  while  his  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  n 
French  father  and  an  English  mother.  Shy  and  her  brother  Leon 
live  under  the  care  of  the  Duchess  de  Breuil,  an  old  friend  of 
their  father's.  This  is  what  Mr.  Norris  says  of  his  heroine's 
position  :— 

Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  whose  character  exhibited  a  Rood  many  traits 
of  a  kind  more  or  less  puzzling  to  her  friends,  was  in  nothing  more  incom- 
prehensible to  them  than  in  her  prolonged  and  voluntary  spinsterhood.  A 
young  lady  of  the  quasi-mature  age  of  three-and  twenty,  beautiful,  well- 
dowered,  of  excellent  family,  and  still  unmarried,  is  no  ordinary  phenome- 
non in  French  society  ;  but  then  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary person,  nor  were  her  circumstances  ordinary  circumstances.  Had  she 
occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  her  neighbours,  her  matrimonial 
affairs  would,  of  course,  have  been  arranged  for  her  long  since  by  provident 
parents  ;  but  Fate  had  decreed  that  she  should  make  her  debut  in  society 
as  an  orphan,  and,  further,  that  she  should  do  so  in  the  exceptional  charac- 
ter of  absolute  mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  For  the  late  Marquis  de 
Mersac,  influenced  by  his  English  education,  his  English  wife,  and  also  per- 
haps by  certain  melancholy  experiences  of  his  own,  had  harboured,  and  fre- 
quently expressed,  an  intention  that  his  daughter  should  choose  her  husband 
for  herself  a  la  mode  anglaixe.  Whether,  after  his  death,  his  desires  would 
have  been  respected  by  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  (who,  for  her  part,  thought 
them  eminently  injudicious),  had  that  lady  possessed  the  power  of  opposing 
them,  is  at  least  open  to  doubt ;  but,  happily  or  unhappily  for  Jeanne,  she 
had  no  such  power. 

Mile,  de  Mersac 's  marriage-portion  was  held  in  trust  for  her 
until  the  date  of  her  wedding  or  the  completion  of  her  thirtieth 
year ;  and  she  could  please  herself  entirely  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage. The  Duchess  did  what  she  could  by  bringing  forward  one 
eligible  suitor  after  another,  but  Jeanne  would  have  nothing  to  say- 
to  any  of  them. 

Jeanne,  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  her,  is  waiting  for  her 
brother  Leon,  who  has  been  away  in  England ;  and,  going  to  meet 
the  horseman  whom  she  takes  for  him,  finds  that  it  is  a 
groom,  with  a  note  to  say  that  he  is  stopping  to  breakfast  in  the 
town.  The  Duchess,  when  she  hears  of  this,  is  irritated.  She 
does  not  "  like  to  think  that  my  boy  cares  so  little  about  seeing  us 
again  that  he  is  ready  to  turn  aside,  as  soon  as  he  lands,  to  break- 
fast with  the  first  one  he  meets.  Who  is  his  friend  ?  " 
Jeanne  replies,  "  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  I  believe " ;  on  which  the 
Duchess's  face  loses  its  cross  expression,  and  she  proceeds  to  speak 
in  praise  of  Saint-Luc  in  an  aggressive  way.  Finally,  she  asks 
Jeanne  why  she  dislikes  Saint-Luc,  and  Jeanne  answers,  "  I 
neither  like  nor  dislike  him  ;  I  care  nothing  about  him.  But  I  do 
not  think  his  company  is  likely  to  do  Leon  any  good.  He  is  a 
gambler ;  he  has  dissipated  his  fortune  by  betting  and  card- 
playing  in  Paris."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is- 
one  of  the  two  regulation  suitors  of  a  three-volume  love  story. 
The  other  is  a  Mr.  Barringtou,  a  rich  Englishman,  who  appears 
on  the  scene  a  little  later.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  goes  the  wrong  way 
to  work  to  gain  the  love  of  Jeanne,  whom,  the  Duchess  has  told 
him,  he  must  woo  "  a  l'anglaise  " — that  is,  he  must  make  her  love 
him  before  she  will  consent  to  marry  him.  He  knows  her  fond- 
ness for  Leon,  but  he  does  not  know  her  dread  of  his  influence  on 
Leon,  and  therefore  he  is  very  attentive  to  the  brother,  hoping 
thus  to  create  a  favourable  impression  on  the  sister,  but  in 
reality  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  It  is  a  well-meant  but 
mistaken  kindness  of  his  to  Leon  that  furnishes  the 
author  with  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Jeanne's  love 
affairs  going  smoothly  which  is  the  necessary  point  of 
departure.  The  thing  is  devised  with  some  ingenuity, 
and  should  not  perhaps  be  criticized  too  keenly.  Leon  proposes 
one  night  to  Saint-Luc  to  turn  into  the  club  and  play  at  what- 
ever happens  to  be  going  on.  Saint-Luc,  who  is  himself  going  to 
play,  advises  Leon  not  to  do  so,  "  firstly,  because  they  are  playing 
lansquenet  at  the  club  to-night,  and  lansquenet  is,  of  all  games 
that  I  know,  the  one  at  which  large  sums  are  most  easily  lost. 
Secondly,  because  there  is  no  luck  in  the  air  to-night.  Thirdly, 
because  you  have  not  got  enough  money  in  your  pockets.  I  have 
three  hundred  francs,  the  loss  of  which  will  probably  sober  me. 
You  will  lose  what  you  have  in  a  few  minutes,  after  which  you 
will  take  to  paper  and  become  reckless.  Also,  your  head  is  not  so 
cool  as  mine  to  start  with."  These  are  all  excellent  reasons,  and 
of  course  have  no  kind  of  effect  on  Leon.  What  Saint-Luc  has 
prophesied,  and  more,  comes  to  pass.  The  deal  falls  to  Saint-Luc,  and 
Leon,  who  is  sitting  next  to  him,  covers  his  stake  four  times  and  loses. 
The  fifth  time  he  gets  back  his  paper,  and  soon  twenty  francs  of 
winnings.  "  That,"  says  Saint-Luc  good-naturedly  in  his  ear,  "  is  not 
the  way  to  play  lansquenet,"  and  of  course  his  timely  warning  has 
no  effect.  Leon  continues  his  foolish  system  of  doubling  with  other 
dealers,  finally  loses  his  temper,  and  might  have  got  into  a  serious 
scrape  but  for  Saint- Luc's  intervention.  The  deal  comes  back  to 
Saint-Luc,  who  in  sheer  thoughtlessness  puts  up  a  heavy  stake, 
which  Leon  immediately  covers.  Luck  runs  completely  against 
Leon,  who  by  his  continual  doubles  is  merely  blocking  the  way 
for  other  players.  Saint-Luc  attempts  to  help  him  out  in  a  certain 
way  which  is  prevented  by  the  technicalities  of  the  club  rules. 
It  may  be  noted,  that  the  description  of  the  game  is  throughout 
admirably  clear,  and  that  the  excitement  is  very  skilfully  kept  up. 
Finally,  having  won  a  very  heavy  sum  from  Leon,  Saint-Luc 
quietly  passes  the  deal,  which  of  course  seemed  a  very  cruel  thing 
to  do.  He  did  it,  however,  with  the  best  intentions,  as  Leon 
found  out  the  next  morning  when  Saint-Luc,  saying  that  he  had 
always  found  his  card-winnings  go  out  at  the  window,  tore  up  Leon's 
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I.  O.  U.'s  and  flung  them  away.  Unfortunately  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  the  early  training  which  made  it  impossible  to  Leon  to 
consider  himself  discharged  from  his  debt  by  such  a  process  as 
this.  Yet,  if  he  were  not  so  discharged,  he  would  have  to  sell  his 
patrimony.  Only  one  way  out  of  a  serious  difficulty  occurs  to 
Saint-Luc: — 

"You  said  just  now  that  a  man  cannot  take  a  present  of  money  from  a 
friend — not  that  I  ever  proposed  to  make  you  such  a  present ;  but  let  that 
pass.  One  thing,  however,  you  must  admit ;  anybody  may  accept  money 
from  his  nearest  relations,  and  I  think  you  could  hardly  refuse  the  sum  in 
question  if  it  were  offered  to  you  by — your  sister." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Lc'on.  "  Even  supposing  that  I 
were  enough  of  a  scoundrel  to  rob  Jeanne  of  her  fortune,  I  could  not  do  so. 
It  is  held  in  trust  for  her  till  her  marriage." 

"Yes  ;  but  upon  her  marriage  I  have  heard — I  understood,"  said  Saint- 
Luc,  a  little  confusedly — "  that  is,  Madame  la  Duchesse  told  me,  one  day, 
that  it  would  become  her  absolute  property." 

"That  is  so  certainly,  but  " 

"  Just  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say.  You  know  what  my 
wishes  have  been,  and  are,  with  regard  to  your  sister,  and  lately  you  have 
encouraged  me  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  there  might 
still  be  a  chance  for  me.  Well,  supposing  that  I  have  the  great  good  for- 
tune to  succeed,  what  I  would  propose  to  you  is  this.  Let  your  sister,  on 
her  wedding-day,  pay  you  255,800  francs  (a  sum  which  is,  I  believe,  more 
than  covered  by  her  dowry).  You  will  then  pass  the  mone}'  on  to  me,  and 
all  will  be  said  and  done.  I  don't  see  what  objection  you  can  make  to  such 
an  arrangement.  You  must  remember  that,  in  suggesting  it  to  you,  I  am 
thinking  of  her  comfort  as  much  as  of  yours,  and  that  if  you  agree 
to  it,  you  will  spare  her  and  Madame  de  Brcuil  an  amount  of  un- 
happiness  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
them." 

This,  however,  leads  to  fresh  and  worse  difficulties.  Jeanne  is 
terribly  upset  when  Leon  tells  her  what  has  happened.  It  seems 
to  her  that  he  has  "  allowed  a  stranger  to  thiuk  that  he  might 
take  your  sister  in  payment  of  a  gambling  debt."  Nothing  is 
further  from  Saint-Luc's  mind  than  such  a  view  of  the  matter  as 
this,  but  Jeanne,  with  her  unhappy  prejudice  against  him,  does  not 
perceive  this.  So,  Barrington  having  been  summoned  to  England 
and  gone  away  without  any  definite  declaration,  and  Leon  and 
Saint-Luc  being  on  the  spot,  Jeanne  agrees  to  a  marriage  with  a 
man  whom  she  cannot  ever  love,  since  she  does  love  another  man. 
This  is  a  pretty  complication  enough,  and  its  unravelling  gives 
matter  enough  for  the  greater  part  of  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  the  book,  which  are  diversified  with  clever  sketches  of  character 
and  scenery.  We  have  perhaps  had  enough  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  in  novels,  but  the  writer  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  manages 
to  treat  it  with  a  certain  freshness.  The  book,  if  not  violently 
exciting,  is  pleasant  and  wholesome  reading,  and  is  written  with 
style  and  knowledge. 


MALLESON'S  HERAT.* 

THIS  book  sets  forth  the  importance,  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  our  instantly  acquiring  Herat.  And  the  argument  by 
which  this  thesis  is  enforced  has  all  the  merit  of  novelty. 
The  annexation  is  urged  mainly  on  moral  grounds.  A  good 
deal  is,  of  course,  made  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the  place 
to  fall  to  Russia ;  hut  we  are  also  enjoined  to  go  there  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
"  Polity,  justice,  humanity,  the  very  safety  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  demand  the  movement.  No  people  implore  it  more 
than  the  Heratis."  "  Again,  in  171 7  Herat  experienced,  for 
the  first  time,  the  horrors  of  conquest  by  the  Afghans,  and  the 
still  more  prolonged  misery  of  Afghan  rule.  The  nature  of  that 
rule  has  been  described  in  words  that  burn,  by  an  eyewitness,  the 
illustrious  Hungarian,  Arminius  "Vanibery.  How  the  Afghan  con- 
queror swaggers  in  the  streets,  disdaining  work,  but  at  any  time 
ready  to  murder  and  to  plunder ;  how  the  Afghan  governor 
lays  on  imported  and  exported  articles  duties  all  but  pro- 
hibitory, thus  stifling  the  trade  which  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  place  ;  how  the  very  caravans  which,  before 
the  Afghan  period,  traversed  the  neighbouring  valleys  and  passes 
in  safety,  are  now  plundered  within  Herat  territory,  often  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Afghan  governor;  how  the  people,  ground 
down  by  taxes,  by  plunder,  by  oppression  in  its  most  loathsome 
forms,  turn  their  longing  eyes  to  England  to  rid  them  of  their 
insolent  oppressors — all  these  things,  and  more,  are  told  in  fall 
detail  by  Vambery.  .  .  .  Talk  of  Bulgarian  atrocities  !  they  sink 
to  nothing  when  compared  with  the  daily,  hourly  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  Afghans  upon  the  Heratis.  .  .  .  Her  palaces  are 
in  ruins,  her  markets  are  but  a  shadow  of  what  they  once  were, 
her  children  crouch  before  the  insolent  Afghan ;  but  she  survives, 
the  vital  spark  still  burns,  dimly  indeed,  but  it  burns.  .  .  .  The 
first  necessity  is  the  removal  of  the  oppressor  who,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  has  so  shamefully  abused  his  position."  And 
so  on,  in  glowing  periods.  Here  is  a  case  clearly  for  huruanitarian 
interference.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  cold-blooded  politicians 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  an 
insidious  Power  to  possess  herself  of  the  garden  of  Central  Asia  ; 
but  the  great  heart  of  Liberal  England  will  beat  faster  than  that 
of  a  calculating  statesman ;  here  is  something  worse  than  the  un- 
speakable Turk  close  to  our  own  door,  so  to  speak.  We  may 
gratify  our  noblest  aspirations  as  a  benevolent  and  beneficent  na- 
tion, and  do  a  good  stroke  of  business  into  the  bargain,  by  straight- 

*  Herat :  the  Granary  and  Garden  of  Central  Asia.  Bv  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Indian"  Mutiny,"  &c. 
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way  marching  on  and  taking  possession  of  Herat.    Nor  will  it  be 
all  patriotism  and  spending  money.    Wo  shall  soon  be  recouped 
,  the  little  outlay  involved  in  the  move  by  the  great  trade  which 
would  spring  into  life  upon  the  annexation : — 

In  a  few  years  Herat  would  prove  the  milch-cow  of  Northern  India.  .  .  . 
The  actual  products  of  the  Herat  Valley  are  assafoetida,  saffron,  pistachio- 
nuts,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  gum-mastic,"  manna,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
descriptions  of  corn.    .    .   .    The  grapes  are  peculiarly  luscious. 

1  Who  can  doubt  that  the  annexation  would  be  self-supporting  ? 
The  trade  in  pistachio-nuts  alone  should  go  far  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  garrison.  It  was  that  eminent  philanthropist,  Mr.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  who  pointed  out  that  there  were  nearly  two  millions  of 
unhappy  souls  in  London  alone  who  never  tasted  muffins  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other;  but  the  number  of  our  unfortunate  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  never  tasted  pistachio-nuts  at  all  must  be 
vastly  greater.  The  commercial  uses  of  assafoetida  are  practically 
boundless.  Nor  is  it  only  agricultural  products  which  would 
reward  our  benevolence.  "  The  existence  of  silver  mines  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Ibn  Haukal  and  Edrisi,"  although  it  appears  that 
the  working  of  the  principal  mine  "  has  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  its  great  depth  and  by  reason  also  of  the  scarcity  of  firewood 
in  the  vicinity."  But  British  capital  and  enterprise  would  no  doubt 
soon  overcome  such  difficulties  as  want  of  fuel  or  excessive  depth. 
The  American  silver  mines  have  lately  shown  signs  of  stopping 
their  yield.  We  might  call  on  the  East  to  redress  the  deficiency 
of  the  West. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  few  years  of  English  administration 
would  suffice  to  place  Herat  and  its  districts  in  the  position  with  respect  to 
Afghanistan  which  the  province  of  Bengal  occupies  with  respect  to 
Northern  India — that  is,  Herat  would  pay  "all  the  expenses  of  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  and  still  yield  something  more  to  the  Treasury. 

The  comparison  is  apt.  Bengal  is  about  twice  as  large  as  France, 
and  has  sixty-six  millions  of  inhabitants ;  Herat  is  in  a  valley 
perhaps  five-and-twenty  miles  wide,  bounded  by  rugged  hills  : — 

But  this  is  the  least  of  the  benefits  its  occupation  would  accomplish.  The 
indirect  wealth  which  would  accrue  to  England  by  the  possession  of  the 
key  to  the  markets  of  Central  Asia  is  not  to  be  calculated.  But  it  is  not  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  British  manufacturer  that  I  would  appeal.  There 
is  something  more  important  even  than  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.    These  people  in  their  agonj-  implore  the  protection  of  England. 

And  so  on.  There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  this  sort.  The 
padding  of  the  book  consists  of  descriptions,  taken  from  various 
writers,  of  the  different  routes  to  this  promised  land  of  milk  and 
pistachio-nuts.  Evidently  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  get 
to  Herat.  You  have  only  to  hold  Afghanistan  in  force,  to  put 
down  all  opposition  throughout  the  country  ;  to  extend  your  line 
of  communications  from  India,  which  you  now  find  so  easy  to  keep 
open,  for  about  three  times  the  length  of  the  line  now  held  from 
Peshawur  to  Cabul,  a  line  held  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  men, 
who  do  not  command  a  yard  of  ground  off  the  road  they  are 
standing  on  ;  you  have  only  to  do  this,  and  Herat  is  yours.  Along 
the  proposed  routes  there  are  some  well-defined  tracks,  if  no  actual 
roads,  and  on  some  of  these  water  and  food  are  to  be  got  at  every 
stage.  True,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  food,  and  at  some 
places  even  water,  would  have  to  be  taken  by  an  army ;  and  as 
General  Roberts  has  not  at  present  the  means  of  moving  one- 
third  of  his  small  force,  our  transport  arrangements  must  first  be 
overhauled  ;  but  these  are,  after  all,  matters  of  detail,  and  the 
troops,  when  they  do  get  in  sight  of  Herat,  will  be  rewarded  by 
picturing  "  what  she  may  yet  once  more  become  should  England 
i  accept  the  offer  which  the  Heratis  earnestly  press  upon  her.'' 

Colonel  Malleson  indeed  lays  great  stress  on  the  prosperity  of 
Herat  in  former  days,  and  assumes  that,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  settled  Government,  it  would  thereon  recover  this  prosperity, 
and  become  again  a  great  commercial  emporium.  It  is  so  very 
favourably  situated  for  becoming  the  centre  of  trade  in  Central 
Asia.  But  when  Herat  is  pointed  to  as  having  been  a  great  city  in 
ancient  times,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Central  Asia  also  was  a 
populous  and  fertile  country,  and  that  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to 
govern  a  single  district  well  if  the  surrounding  country  be  sterile 
and  barbarous.  The  truth  is  that  a  great  blight  has  fallen  over 
that  as  over  other  great  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface — Palestine 
and  North  Africa,  for  example.  The  very  climate  of  some 
countries  has  altered.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  would  rise  to  their  former  splendour  it'  the 
Euphrates  Valley  railway  were  carried  out,  or  that  a  greatwine  trade 
would  spring  up  in  Palestine  if  the  Metropolitan  police  were  set 
down  there,  as  to  suppose  that  Herat  is  likely  to  become  again 
what  it  once  was,  if  it  were  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  It  may  become  necessary  some  day  to  go 
to  the  extreme  length  of  occupying  Herat;  although  previously 
to  doing  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  our  Indian  military  system 
on  an  entirely  new  footing,  and  also  to  accomplish  a  real  occupation 
of  Afghanistan,  matters  which  Colonel  Malleson  does  nut  even 
allude  to ;  but,  if  we  are  forced  to  such  an  undertaking,  no  sane 
person  will  be  for  one  moment  misled  by  such  bunkum  as  this, 
that  the  Heratis  are  eagerly  longing  for  their  deliverance,  and  that 
Herat  will  turn  out  to  be  another  Bengal  and  cover  all  the  costs  of 
occupation. 

In  truth  this  book  is  hardly  worth  serious  notice.  The 
grammar  of  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  argument ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  we  are  told  that  "  the  eternal  law  which  de- 
crees that  commerce  shall  find  the  quickest  and  cheapest  route 
....  which,  when  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered,  abandoned  the  time-honoured  markets  of  "V  enice." 
It  seems  to  be  an  eternal  law  that  our  author's  books  are 
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to  be  full  of  fustian  and  bad  English ;  but  he  does  score 
one  point  which  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  Afghans 
did  not  show  themselves  good  soldiers  on  the  invasion  of  1878,  or 
again  last  year.  They  allowed  us  to  carry  what  might  have  been 
impregnable  positions  with  trifling  loss.  Nor  have  they  proved 
more  capable  in  attack.  The  only  sign  of  ability  in  the  late  rising 
was  the  suddenness  and  secresy  with  which  it  was  effected.  But 
that  nevertheless  they  possess  excellent  fighting  qualities,  if  these 
were  turued  to  good  account,  there  is  no  question ;  if  they  had 
been  led  by  intelligent  commanders,  the  advance  on  Cabul,  so 
easilv  accomplished,  would  have  been  made  quite  impracticable 
for  lis,  with  our  limited  means.  Therein  lay  the  danger  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  policy  have  persistently  ignored. 
They  point  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  and  communication 
which  we  have  experienced,  and  ask  how  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  march  a  great  army  through  Afghanistan  to  the 
invasion  of  India.  But  no  sane  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  contemplated  such  a  thing.  What,  however,  does  seem  plain 
is  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  Russia  to  organize  and 
make  use  of  the  military  resources  of  that  country,  when  not  only 
would  it  become  quite  unassailable,  but  the  means  would  be 
afforded  for  making  her  position  there  a  constant  menace  to  India 
without  the  presence  of  any  Russian  army.  The  position  for  the 
English  Government  in  India  would  then  be  quite  unbearable. 
From  that  difficulty  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  we  have  been 
delivered  by  the  prompt  action  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 
Had  the  advance  been  delayed  even  till  the  spring,  the  task  would 
probably  have  been  vastly  more  difficult.  The  enormous  prepara- 
tions which  Shere  Ali  had  been  making,  and  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  warlike  stores  found  at  Cabul,  are  significant  of  his  belief, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  time  was  coming  when  Russia  and  Afghan- 
istan might  be  found  in  active  alliance  against  India.  Except 
with  such  an  aim  this  great  equipment  would  have  had  no 
meaning. 


PASSAGES  IX  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

rpHE  editor,  or,  to  use  his  or  her  own  word,  the  compiler,  of 
-I-  these  volumes  has  attempted  too  much  or  too  little.  In 
a  brief  introductory  note  we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Jenkins  left  at 
his  death  a  mass  of  papers  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  ;  that  his 
intention  had  evidently  been  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  times  to  the  present 
day,  but  that  only  portions  from  the  history  of  each  century  had 
been  written,  and  these  in  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary  form. 
The  first  three  centuries  were,  in  fact,  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Jenkins 
in  a  volume  called  the  Age  of  the  Martyrs,  published  in  his  life- 
time, and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  present  work. 
The  note,  after  disclaiming  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Jenkins,  whose  "  enthusiastic  spirit  led  him  to  see  only  goodness 
and  beauty  where  sterner  judges  would  detect  many  errors,"  con- 
cludes with  these  ominous  words : — "  But,  apart  from  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  work,  it  certainly  presents  a  picture  of  his  own  pure 
and  devotional  mind  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  all,  and 
deeply  interesting  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him." 
Will  friendly  editors  never  learn  that  "  masses  of  papers  "  which 
are  deeply  interesting  to  the  privileged  few  cannot  always  be  wisely 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  public  ? 

Dr.  Jenkins,  as  we  learn  from  a  brief  memoir,  was  the  holder  of 
a  Missionary  Fellowship,  who,  after  some  eight  years  of  work  in 
Africa  as  chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  at  Natal,  found  his 
health  so  impaired  by  privation  and  hardship,  as  well  as  by  the 
climate  of  the  colony,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  whose  disposal 
he  was  placed  by  the  conditions  of  his  fellowship,  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  time  in  Oxford,  and  employed  his  leisure  partly  in 
those  ministrations  among  railway  servants  and  their  families  which 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  ""Railway  Apostle,"  and  partly  in 
literary  work.  Both  in  Oxford  and  afterwards  at  Aberdare"  Dr. 
Jenkins  laboured  among  his  people  with  great  devotion  and  con- 
spicuous effect;  and  it  is  with  all  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  such  a  life  inspires  that  we  proceed  to  express  and,  as  we 
believe,  to  justify  our  regret  that  these  fruits  of  his  more  studious 
hours  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  their  present  form. 

The  author's  estimate  of  historical  characters  and  events  is,  in- 
deed, often  such  as  to  provoke  criticism,  and  for  this  he  must 
doubtless  be  held  answerable  ;  but  for  the  fact  that  his  in- 
complete and  often  carelessly  worded  notes  have  been  struno- 
together  and  presented  to  us  iu  the  outward  garb  of  a  book  we 
must  blame  those  who  have  had  the  disposal  of  his  manuscripts. 
It  was  open  to  the  compiler  of  these  volumes  either  to  produce 
a  history  based  upon  Dr.  Jenkins's  notes— a  work  which,  if  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  would  have  been  a  credit  to  himself— or  to 
consider  that  as  the  materials  had  not  been  worked  up  into  a 
literary  form  by  the  author,  his  reputation  would  be  best 
consulted  by  withholding  them  from  publication.  The  adoption 
ot  a,  middle  course  leaves  us  uncertain  in  many  instances  whether 
to  lament  the  accidental  incompleteness  of  "an  episode  or  to 
criticize  the  inadequacy  of  its  treatment.  When,  for  instance,  we 
are  told  ot  Philip  II.,  that  "  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he 
left  the  JNetherlands  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  dwelt  in  Spain, 
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watching  the  rising  up  of  the  stern  Escorial  and  laying  the  dead  of 
his  race  in  its  vast  dark  vaults,"  we  feel  that  this  is  neither  history 
nor  biography ;  but  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  are  reading  a 
grave  assertion  that  Philip's  later  days  were  spent  in  attending 
funerals  or  a  somewhat  scanty  note  somewhat  wordily  expressed. 
The  author's  plan  of  telling  the  story  of  the  Church  in  the 
biographies  of  those  who  were  the  representative  men  of  periods 
or  ideas  is  in  itself  most  admirable,  and  has  recently  been  carried 
out  in  part  in  the  successful  series  of  "  The  Fathers  for  English 
Readers  " ;  but  to  deal  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  of 
Church  history  in  this  or  in  any  other  way  is  a  very  serious  under- 
taking, and  one  to  which  the  two  small  volumes  before  us  are 
manifestly  inadequate.  It  was  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  economize 
time  and  space  that  Dr.  Jenkins  omitted  all  critical  examination  of 
many  disputed  questions  and  all  mention  whatever  of  not  a  few. 
Yet  his  verdicts  upon  some  familiar  historical  characters  and 
solutions  of  some  well-worn  historical  problems  are  so  unexpected 
that  we  would  gladly  have  heard  his  reasons,  and  some  notice 
of  the  existence  of  other  views  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected. 

In  passages  such  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  on  Philip  II. 
there  is  a  sacrifice  of  substance  to  what  looks  like  an  effort 
after  picturesqueness  of  style,  for  which  Dr.  Jenkins  was  pre- 
sumably himself  responsible ;  but  side  by  side  with  blemishes 
of  this  kind  we  find  instances  of  slovenliness  of  composition 
and  inaccuracy  in  grammar  and  orthography  which  should  have 
been  corrected  by  those  who  prepared  his  manuscripts  for  the 
press.  These  are  most  numerous  in  the  earlier  chapters.  The 
attempts  of  Constantine  to  check  the  Trinitarian  Controversy 
are  thus  referred  to  (vol.  i.  p.  3) : — "  He  wrote  to  command 
the  dispute  to  cease  ;  but  it  was  too  grave  for  this."  In  p.  24 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  is  spoken  of  as  Eusebius  of  Nictedeia.  At 
p.  54  we  have  "  underlaid  "  for  the  preterite  of  underlie.  Of  the 
Cilician  Mazaca  we  are  told  (vol. i. p. 67  J"  The  town  itself  had  changed 
its  name  to  Cfesarea  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  because  (sic)  Julian 
had  passed  through  and  found  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo 
iu  squalid  ruin,  and  had  vented  his  useless  rage  in  withdrawing 
from  it  its  Imperial  name."  This  account  might  at  least  have 
been  rendered  intelligible  by  the  substitution  of  "but"  for 
"because":  but  in  the  very  next  page  we  read  that  "  Cleanthes 
had  learned  from  Zeus,  possessing  but  a  single  garment  and  work- 
ing as  a  porter  for  his  daily  bread."  But  we  wiil  not  attempt  the 
ungracious  and  unprofitable  task  of  enumerating  even  the  more 
unpardonable  of  the  inaccuracies  with  which  these  pages  abound. 
Let  two  other  glaring  examples  suffice.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  454  of  vol.  i.  we  read: — "Luitprand,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
was  sent  back  from  the  gates  of  Rome  the  remonstrances  of 
Gregory  II.  The  great  new  by  power  of  the  Franks  was  also 
ready  to  come  over  the  Alps."  These  two  bewildering  sentences 
need  only  that  the  word  "  by "  should  be  transferred  from  the 
second  to  the  first,  but  no  one  has  been  at  the  pains  to  make  this 
transfer.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The  League  "  (vol.  ii.  chap,  xxx.) 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  death  of  Charles  IX.  have 
been  assigned  to  the  years  1592  and  1594  by  the  substitution 
in  each  case  of  a  9  for  a  7.  And  here  we  are  reminded  of  an 
instance  of  Dr.  Jenkins's  odd  system  of  selection  among  the  dis- 
puted and  undisputed  facts  of  history.  He  tells  us  that,  after 
the  Massacre,  "  orders  went  into  the  country,  and  the  deeds 
of  blood  were  repeated  throughout  the  land.  Yet  here  and 
there  men  refused  to  execute  such  a  cruel  sentence,  and  were 
held  harmless ;  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  took  it  upon  himself  to 
suspend  the  execution  as  dishonouring  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
they  that  had  been  most  fiercely  persecuted  by  the  Huguenots 
were  now  the  first  to  shelter  and  protect  them."  This  honour  has 
been  claimed  for  Hennuyer  with  equal  confidence  by  previous 
writers,  and  perhaps  we  can  hardly  blame  the  author  of  a  sketch 
of  Church  history  for  not  discussing  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  claim  ;  but  Lacretelle,  for  instance,  couples 
with  the  Bishop's  name  that  of  Sigognes,  Governor  of  Dieppe, 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  "  heroic  humanity"  of  the  Montmorencies,  and 
records  the  names  of  the  Viscount  d'Orthe  and  the  Count  de 
Tende,  who,  so  far  from  being  "  held  harmless,"  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  poison. 

The  eccentricities  of  form  which  we  have  noticed  add  much 
to  the  difficulty  of  criticizing  the  substance  of  Dr.  Jenkins's  work. 
Of  the  biographical  sketches  of  which  it  mainly,  though  not  en- 
tirely, consists,  some  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  better  than 
others.  It  may,  however,  be  said  of  them  in  general  terms  that 
they  make  no  pretence  to  be  written  in  a  critical  or  judicial 
spirit ;  and,  while  the  genial  amiability  of  the  author  saves  him 
from  controversial,  bitterness,  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  strength  of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  and 
often  brushes  away  old  conflicts  of  opinion  bv  the  mere  un- 
compromising use  of  epithets.  As  we  are  hurried  through 
the  Councils  of  Nicaia,  Tyre,  and  Sardica,  the  persecution 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  lives  of  SS.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  Augustine,  in  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  the  accounts  of  Ariauism  and  Pelagiauisin  are 
necessarily  slight;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Augustine — in  other  respects  perhaps  the  best  of  the  early  chapters, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  book — no  account  at  all  of  Manicheism. 
In  the  brief  life  of  St.  Martin  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  Eastern  heresv 
which  "  had  the  old  characteristics  of  the  Gnostics,  sometimes  the 
hurtful  refusal  of  God's  gifts,  sometimes  the  depth  of  unhallowed 
licentiousness  "  ;  but  of  Manes  himself,  aud  the  strange  dualism  of 
his  system,  we  have  not  a  word. 
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"When  we  come  to  the  days  of  Charles  the  Groat  we  learn 
with  interest  that  a  much  earlier  origin  thau  we  had  supposed 
must  be  assigned  to  an  error,  historical  this  time,  and  not  theo- 
logical, which  modern  writers  have  been  at  much  pains  to  explode. 
"  His  brother  Carloman,''  we  read,  "  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year  771,  leaving  to  Charles  the  whole  of  the  vast  heritage  of  his 
father.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  known  by  the  great  name  of 
Charlemagne."'  The  domestic  infidelity  and  military  ferocity  of 
Charles  are  ignored.  Of  his  nine  divorces,  we  only  hear  of  that 
of  Desiderata,  'while  we  are  assured  that  he  "-struggled  with  his 
evil  passions,  and  sought  earnestly  to  subdue  them  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  though  the  troubles  of  those  unquiet  days  left  him  little 
time  for  such  holy  exercises."  In  the  chapter  on  the  scholastic 
philosophy  the  personal  history  of  Abelard  is  passed  over  alto- 
gether. Vet  it  is  surely  possible  to  treat  it  iu  outline  without 
shocking  the  sense  of  propriety  of  ordinary  readers ;  and  to  say 
that  "  it  seems  plain  that  in  his  latter  years  his  moral  character 
had  improved "  is  to  trifle,  however  unintentionally,  with  the 
facts. 

Of  the  Crusaders  Dr.  Jenkins  speaks  with  unqualified  ap- 
proval : — '•  The  cause  of  their  lamentable  failure  was  the  profligacy 
of  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Sicily  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans." 
Indeed  there  is  in  his  references  to  this  Emperor  something  of  the 
bitterness  to  which  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject  have 
accustomed  us  ;  and  the  whole  chapter  on  "  The  Struggle  of  the 
Church  with  the  Hohenstaufen,''  from  its  title  to  its  last  word,  is 
the  work  of  an  advocate  rather  than  an  historian.  If  Ilallam  is 
too  lenient  to  the  Emperors  in  his  treatment  of  this  epoch,  we 
may  surely  appeal  to  so  orthodox  a  writer  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  contrast  his  lecture  on  the  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen, 
the  twelfth  of  his  series  on  mediaeval  Church  history,  with  the 
chapter  before  us.  It  is,  as  the  Archbishop  reminds  us,  "  a  thrice- 
told  tale  "  ;  and  indeed  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  long  tra- 
gedy of  the  house  of  Swabia  are  subjects  of  never-failing  interest; 
but  there  is  more  reason  on  this  account  for  a  new  historian  to 
keep  clear  of  the  old  animosities  which  have  gathered  round  them. 
Frederick  II.  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  irreligion,  if  not  of 
Atheism — the  scoffer,  the  deceiver,the  libertine;  and,  even  allowing 
for  the  trials  of  his  position  and  the  treatment  he  received  from 
the  Popes,  history  cannot  pass  a  much  lighter  sentence  on  him  than 
that  of  poetry,  pronounced  by  the  Ghibelline  Dante.  But  for 
Barbarossa,  "  the  greatest  Emperor  since  Charles,"  and  "  one  of  the 
noblest  figures  of  mediaeval  Europe,"  Dr.  Jenkins  has  no  good 
word  ;  while  Adrian,  Alexander,  Innocent,  Honorius,  and  Gregory, 
are  hardly  ever  mentioned  without  epithets  of  praise  and  expressions 
of  admiration.  In  this  chapter,  at  p.  151,  occurs  oue  of  the  clerical 
errors  of  the  abundance  of  which  we  have  had  to  complain.  We 
are  told  that  the  struggle  of  the  Church  and  the  Hohenstaufen 
ended  only  with  the  deposition  of  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa  by 
Frederick  II.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  For  Frederick  II.  we  must, 
of  course,  read  Innocent  IV.  Though  the  defeat  of  Frederick  at 
Legnano  is  described,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  account  of  its  results 
in  the  concession  to  the  Lombard  cities  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Constance. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  Savonarola  and  the  Medici  Dr. 
Jenkins  seems  to  write  with  a  certain  constraint.  The  relations 
of  "  Brother  Jerome,"  as  he  calls  him,  with  the  Popes  are 
doubtless  embarrassing.  We  read  that  Savonarola,  when  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Alexander  VI.,  "  spoke  strongly  against  the 
unworthy  Pope,"  and  also  that  "  Alexander  VI.  had  undoubtedly 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  terrible  fate  to  which  Savonarola  suc- 
cumbed " :  but  we  read  also  that  "  the  last  five  years  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs life  seem  to  have  been  sanctified  by  a  true  repentance."  This 
"  unworthy  "  is  the  worst  epithet  which  can  be  found  for  Roderigo 
Borgia,  "  the  scourge  of  Christendom  and  the  opprobrium  of  the 
human  race  "  ;  and  for  the  story  of  his  death  by  poison,  now  gener- 
ally and  doubtless  justly  discredited,  we  have  the  story  of  his 
declining  years  "  sanctified  by  true  repentance."  To  Lucrezia 
Borgia  we  are  introduced,  without  reference  to  her  previous  his- 
tory, as  married  to  Alfonso,  "  whom  she  aided  with  her  clear 
counsel  and  wife-like  affection,  while  she  gained  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  her  husband's  subjects  by  her  unselfish  wisdom  and 
princely  care."  To  this  commendation  is  added  a  quotation  from 
Roscoe,  to  the  effect  that  "towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  be- 
came severely  rigid  in  her  religious  duties,  and  devoted  herself  to 
works  of  benevolence  and  piety  " — words  which  certainly  suggest 
a  very  different  context.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
of  "  the  saintly  Giovanni  de'  Medici,"  but  we  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  strangeness  in  meeting  in  a  later  chapter  (p.  529)  with  "  Rubens, 
the  pure-minded  and  devout." 

To  our  author  himself  no  one  will  deny  the  possession  of  these 
qualities.  As  children  he  would  lead  us,  a  child  himself,  through 
the  dark  and  foul  places  of  history,  seeing  but  little  evil  except  in 
opposition  to  the  Church,  from  which  he  finds  it  hard  to  distin- 
guish the  Papacy.  But  while  by  its  purity  and  simplicity  his 
narrative  seems  fitted  to  be  an  introduction  to  Church  history  for 
young  people,  the  faults  of  one-sidedness  and  inaccuracy  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  point  out  make  it  a  dangerous  guide  for 
beginners,  and  remove  it  far  indeed  from  the  rank  of  a  standard 
authority  for  general  readers. 
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]\/[  R.  A.  SIDGWICK'S  edition  of  the  Twenty-second  Book 
-L»J_  of  the  Iliad  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  merely  rudi- 
mentary by  a  few  aids  to  the  use  of  grammar  and  lexicon, 
some  small  points  of  accentuation,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  particular  book  is  well  chosen  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  indeed  it  is  apter  for  a  young  scholar's  use  than  any 
other  book  of  the  Iliad  except  the  Sixth,  with  the  famous 
interview  between  Hector  and  Andromache.  The  student  knows 
by  heart  every  turn  and  bend  in  the  eventful  courses  round  the 
walls,  the  dreamlike  chase  wherein  one  cannot  catch  nor  can  the 
other  escape,  and  where,  in  Zeus's  weighing  of  the  scales,  Hector's 
eventually  sinks.  And  the  whole  book  is  of  equal  value, 
whether  we  take  Hector's  dying  prophecy  of  ill  to  his  rival,  or 
Priam  and  Hecuba's  lament,  or  Andromache's  thrice-touching  dirge. 
Mr.  Sidgwick  gives  in  his  introduction  a  brief  summary  of  all 
that  needed  to  be  said  as  to  Homer,  his  date,  his  critics, 
and  the  nightmare  of  Wolf's  prolegomena,  and  we  thank  him 
fur  the  admission  that  Wolf  made  the  utmost  of  the  "  diffi- 
culty of  oral  transmission."  On  the  whole,  this  little  edition 
deserves  the  credit  of  "  multum  in  parvo,"  and  yet  it  is  not 
cro  wded  with  supererogatory  matter.  On  the  ten  lines  v.  1 1 1  —2 1  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidgwick's  elucidation  for  the  discovery  that 
there  is  no  expressed  apodesis  ;  and  he  rightly  and  simply  explains 
the  proverbial  line  ov  pev  irws  vvv  icrriv  cmo  bpvos  ovb'  ana 
iriTprp.  There  is  an  idiomatic  repetition  in  v.  203,  nvparov 
re  teal  vittcitov,  "  last  and  latest,"  with  which  Mr.  Sidgwick 
compares  our  parallel  "  first  and  foremost."  In  219  ireqyvypevov 
iippe,  "  escaped  from  us,"  is  a  strange  deponent  form  only  found  in 
the  epic. 

Mr.  Edmund  Fowle  'appears  to  find  a  demand  for  a  cheaper 
form  of  the  collected  lessons  which  make  up  his  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad.  The  latter  half  is  printed  without  notes,  though  we 
are  referred  to  the  general  vocabulary  for  the  difficulties  which 
may  occur.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  v.  401,  SiWu^a  noirjo-avres,  we 
shall  find  dljTTvxa  noieiv  correctly  explained  " to  lay  double,"  i.e. 
to  lay  the  flesh  or  thigh-pieces  of  the  victim  on  a  layer  of  fat, 
and  upon  this  to  place  still  another.  Examination  on  other 
points  shows  Mr.  Fowle  to  be  generally  correct,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  his  method  is  progressive  enough. 

There  is  more  bone  and  muscle  in  the  Second  Greek  Header,  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  whether  we  consider  the  valuable  and 
practical  syntax  meted  out  to  suit  the  precise  needs  of  readers  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the 
volume,  or  examine  the  historical  essays  and  notes  referring  to 
Marathon,  Plataea,  the  Spartan  State,  and  the  Spartan  King.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  seems  an  awkward  way  of 
providing  a  new  book  of  Attic  Greek  prose  to  take  down  one's 
Herodotus  and  convert  him  from  Ionic  into  Attic,  and  it  is  hardly 
justified  on  the  plea  that  fourth-form  boys  want  more  lively  and 
real  pictures  of  Greek  history  and  Greek  life  than  can  be  got 
in  the  limited  scope  of  the  Anabasis.  The  objection  to  this 
device  is  that  we  are  not  engaged  on  a  genuine  Greek  author,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  tinkering  in  the  composition ;  though 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  selections  from  Xenophon,  some  of 
which  are  from  the  Lacedaemonian  Republic  and  give  details  of 
the  training  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  others  the 
picture  of  the  able  Greek  sovereign  and  statesman,  Agesilaus.  In  his 
passages  from  Herodotus  Mr.  Bell  has  managed  to  include  all  the 
most  stirring  that  are  concerned  with  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  Persian  war.  Such  anecdotes  as  the  run  of  Pheidippides,  the 
Athenian  courier,  and  his  mysterious  message  from  the  great  god 
Pan  to  the  Athenians,  have  a  flavour  of  the  Father  of  History  that 
is  worth  preserving,  though,  as  the  note  at  1.  253  informs  us,  "  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Herodotus  has  not  more  exactly  recorded  the  time 
of  this  remarkable  run,"  a  distance  of  125  miles  or  so  in  two  days. 
Here,  too,  are  the  death  of  Callimachus  and  the  exploit  of 
^Eschylus's  brother  Cynegeirus ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Bell  that,  when  we  get  into  the  more  technical  Greek  of 
Xenophon,  things  are  less  lively.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  Spartan  discipline  ;  elaborate  problems  as  to  the  train- 
ing of  boys  and  young  men,  now  and  then  involving  such  un- 
usual phrases  as  top  ropayrepou  riov  eipevmv,  "  the  sharpest  of  the 
twenty-year  olds,"  for  eipr}v  was  the  technical  word  for  the  Spartan 
youth  alter  twenty,  of  an  age  to  speak  in  the  Assembly  and  to 
command  troops.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  succinct,  lucid, 
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and  work-a-day  syntax  which  is  so  valuable  a  part  of  this 
manual. 

The  next  volume  on  our  list  is  a  prize  in  its  way — the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Georgics,  edited  as  a  labour  of  love,  with  rare  pains 
and  refinement,  by  Mr.  Jepp.  Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  expo- 
nents of  any  part  of  Virgil ;  but  somehow  new  beauties  rise  un- 
bidden to  the  faithful  admirer  of  the  most  cultivated  of  poets. 
Little  niceties  of  sense  yield  themselves  to  the  competent  scholar 
like  Mr.  Jepp  who  limits  his  study  to  a  choice  portion,  such  as 
the  Bee-book,  and  treats  it  in  a  way  wherein  no  critic  can 
complain  that  aught  of  importance  has  been  overlooked.  He 
has  doubtless  read  and  re-read  his  commentaries.  We  are 
reminded  of  Conington  when,  in  reference  to  v.  29,  he  calls 
attention  to  Virgil's  grandiose  manner  in  the  line  "  Aut  prreceps 
Neptuno  immerserit  Eurus."  Here  "  Neptuno "  is  —  aqua,  by 
metonomy,  just  as  in  64  at  "Matris  quate  cymbala  circum," 
"uiatris,"  standing  for  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is 
another  instance  of  Virgil's  magniloquence.  Compare  "  Pocula 
Acheloia,"  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Georgics.  In  v.  50  Mr.  Jepp 
aptly  notes  on  "  vocisque  offensa  resultat  imago,"  the  instance  of 
transferred  epithet  by  the  figure  Hypallage,  it  being  the  voice, 
not  the  echo,  which  strikes.  Mr.  Blackniore  poetically  turns  it, 
"And  baffled,  backward  leaps  the  ghost  of  sound";  and  Mr. 
Jepp's  translation  is  often  as  good  as  if  it  were  poetry,  for  neat- 
ness and  point  of  expression.  In  v.  105  seq.,  Virgil  gives  direc- 
tions for  clipping  the  queen's  wings  to  keep  her  from  straying, 
and  this  plan,  as  Mr.  Jepp  informs  us,  is  recommended  also  in 
Hunter's  Manual.  In  like  manner,  at  178,  in  reference  to  the 
division  of  labour  among  the  bees — "  Grandsevis  oppida  curae 
Et  munire  favos,  et  doedala  fingere  tecta " — we  are  referred  to 
Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  ix.  40;  though  Mr.  Neighbour  states  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  younger  workers  perform  all  the  home  duties 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  existence,  till  they  are  strong 
enough  to  forage  ;  and  at  v.  190,  "  Fessosque  sopor  suus  occupat 
artus,"  we  are  reminded  that  Huber  and  Von  Berlepsch  maintain 
that  bees  do  sleep,  though  the  process  of  honey-making  is  not  in- 
termitted by  night.  "  Sopor  suus,"  according  to  Conington,  =  the 
sleep  they  need ;  according  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  their  peculiar 
sleep."    On  the  interpretation  of  the  lines, 

Quotque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  fertilis  arbos 
Induerat,  totidem  autuinno  matura  tenebat, 

we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Jepp's  sense  is  the  true  one,  which  con- 
nects "  matura  "  with  "  poma,"  not  "  arbos."  "  All  the  fruits  his 
prolific  tree  had  clothed  itself  withal  at  early  flowering,  full  as 
many  it  retained  in  autumn  ripeness."  Mr.  Blackmore's  verdict 
is  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  episode  of  Aristaeus  occurs  a  line 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  whether,  when 
that  famous  beemaster  says  to  Proteus,  "  Scis,  Proteu,  scis  ipse  ; 
neque  est  te  fallere  quicquam  "  (427),  the  sense  is,  "  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deceive  you  in  aught,"  or  "  you  cannot  give  me  the  slip, 
do  what  you  will,  so  give  up  the  attempt ;  "  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
taking  "  fallere  "  as  i.q.  \av6dveiv  settles  the  question.  For  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Jepp's  renderings  we  may  cite  vv.  523-27,  "Turn 
quoque  marmorea— flumine  ripaj."  "Even  then,  while  Hebrus, 
stream  of  (Eagrus  his  sire,  was  rolling  down  in  mid-current  the 
head  torn  from  that  marble  neck,  his  very  voice  and  his  tongue 
now  cold_  in  death  kept  calling,  Eurydice !  ah,  poor  Eurydice ! 
with  fleeting  breath.  Eurydice  !  the  banks  re-echoed  all  adown 
the  stream."  Of  course  he  refers  to  Pope's  parallel  passage  in 
the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  Mr.  Jepp  will  do  well  to  annotate 
some  other  choice  classic  gem. 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Walpole's  edition  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
apparently  claims  in  its  preface  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  third 
critical  edition  of  the  dramatist.  They  first  animadvert,  not 
quite  undeservedly,  on  Mr.  Parry's  ultra-conservatism  as  to  MSS. 
The  second  edition  to  which  they  refer  (Professor  Wagner's) 
they  cannot  acquit  of  carelessness";  and  it  may  be  owned  that 
they  themselves  come  before  the  public  with  a  text  vastly  im- 
proved by  a  return  to  the  reading  of  the  Bembine  Codex,  and  by 
the  help  of  the  edition  of  Umpfenbach.  They  are,  it  must  be 
added,  somewhat  cavalier  in  their  ignoring  of  more  than  one  good 
serviceable  Terence  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Their  own 
work  is  extremely  elementary  and  slender  in  respect  of  prosody 
and  scansion,  a  matter  in  which  as  yet  no  English  editor  has  achieved 
much.  We  have  to  thank  them,  however,  for  a  capital  introduc- 
tion to  Terence  and  to  Latin  comedy.  It  deals  in  interesting- 
notes  on  Terence's  loans  from  the  Attic  New  Comedy,  as  seen  in  his 
seven  extant  plays,  and  examines  his  humour,  his  plots,  his  senti- 
ment, and  character-painting,  with  much  appropriate  illustrative 
remark.  Of  the  scansion  we  have  said  that  the  account  given  in 
the  introduction  is  slender ;  but  it  is  just  to  add  that  when  we  are 
once  m  the  midst  of  the  play,  the  editors  elucidate  patiently  all 
aimculties,  and  never  leave  the  tiro  hopelessly  in  the  lurch.  In 
glancing  over  the  first  act  one  or  two  notes  have  struck  us  as 
worth  notice,  either  for  appositeness  or  defect.  In  the  first  scene, 
4t3C44'-n1'6  tw-°  hlSnly  appropriate  notes— one  grammatical,  the 
other  illustrative-on  unciatim  as  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun 
used  adverbially  ;  the  other  on  the  antithetic  force  of  the  same  word 


in  the  studied  climax-namely,  «  What  the  poor  wretch  ounce  by 
Thltl  7  mflserly/tinting,  has  barely  spared  from  his  rations,  ail 
this  is  to  go  at  one  fell  sweep."    At  v.  47,  «  alio  ferietur  munere," 


we  demur  to  their  statement  that  the  expression  does  not  occur 
elsewhere,  and  see  no  occasion  for  connecting    the  phrase 

" Sri?  „m'straDsla.tlon  °f  ff5^«  S"Po«,  in  Herodot.  viii.  5. 
Fenre  'here,  as  in  Propert.  III.  iii.  50,  and  in  Plaut.  Trin.  ii. 


119,  is  obviously  "to  cozen,"  and  is  so  given  in  Lewis  and 
Short's  Neiu  Latin  Dictionary  (Clarendon  Press).  The  editors 
deserve  the  credit  of  their  note  on  vv.  48-9,  as  to  the  punctuation 
"  ubi  erit  puero  natalis  dies,  ubi  initiabunt,"  explaining  this  by 
referring  the  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of  "  weaning."  A  capital 
note,  at  v.  89,  illustrates  the  word  "  Tonstrina,"  that  many-featured 
"  Truefitt's  "  of  ancient  Rome — a  lounge  as  popular  as  the  Balnea 
of  tha  Empire,  the  Kovpeia  of  Athens,  or,  as  the  editors  note  in 
an  aflertho ught,  the  kindred  lounge  at  Florence  (see  George  Eliot's 
liomola). 

Editions  of  Casar's  Commentaries  threaten  to  flood  the  market ; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  first  instalment  of  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  and  Tancock's  Ccesar  de  Bello  Gullico  in  Rivington's 
Classical  Series  fully  justifies  its  existence.  Adopting  the  text  of 
the  last  edition  of  Kraner  (L)ittenburger,  Berlin,  1877),  but  accom- 
modating the  numbering  of  sections  to  correspond  with  the  Oxford 
Pocket  Classics  edition,  they  have  further  laid  Kraner's  notes 
under  contribution  for  matters  of  detail  and  illustration  ;  whilst 
for  sites  of  battlefields,  routes  of  march  and  geographical  ques- 
tions, they  own  themselves  indebted  to  Napoleon  III.'s  Julius 
Ccesar.  A  short  and  clear  introduction  discusses  "  Gaul  and  its 
relations  with  Rome,"  and  gives  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul 
up  to  58  B.C.  We  may  also  commend  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  geographical  indices  which  form  part  of  the  appendix.  It 
remains  to  be  added  that  this  edition  furnishes  a  clear  readable 
type,  a  sufficient  descriptive  heading  to  each  chapter,  a  map  or 
plan  at  need  to  explain  to  the  reader  such  details  of  Roman  and 
Gallic  strategy  as  the  field  of  battle  with  Ariovistus  or  the  battle 
on  the  Sabis,  and  a  practical  running  commentary.  Wherever  we 
have  tested  the  notes,  as  in  the  campaign  against  Ariovistus,  they 
strike  us  as  admirably  to  the  purpose,  whether  critical  or  expla- 
natory. 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  a  translation  of  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Books  of  Livy,  professing  nothing  higher  than 
to  pull  pass-men  through  moderations,  intended  to  be  literal, 
though  not  slavishly  so,  and  to  give  only  elementary  details  of 
the  political  history  of  Rome  in  an  introduction  of  eight  pages. 
The  translator  shrouds  his  identity  under  the  mysterious  title  of 
"  A  First-class  man."  A  glance  at  his  handiwork  in  translating 
Camillus's  speech  (Book  V.  49-50,  &c.)  enables  us  to  assess  him 
as  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  common  run  of  manufacturers 
of  "  cribs,"  which  are  precisely  the  kind  of  translations  that 
scholars  do  not  desire  to  see  multiplied.  It  is  probably  well  fitted 
for  its  not  very  ambitious  purpose  of  passing  undergraduates 
through  the  previous  examinations  or  moderations. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW.* 

MR.  GIBBON'S  novel  answers  to  its  attractive  name,  and 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  has  a  pleasant  fragrance  of 
the  country.  He  deals  in  charming  rustic  descriptions  without 
indulging  in  them  to  excess,  and  your  fancy  can  realize  the  farm 
of  his  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  with  its  rick  yard  and  rich  hay  fields, 
and  its  general  air  of  peace  and  plenty.  We  appreciate  the 
care  he  has  evidently  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  the  thought  he 
has  given  to  developing  his  characters.  But  in  the  composition 
of  his  story  and  the  unfolding  of  his  plot,  he  inclines  to  a  some- 
what far-fetched  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Considering  that  his  chief 
hero  and  heroine  are  eminently  frank  in  speech  and  straightforward 
in  mind,  we  feel  that  they  must  have  quickly  come  to  understand 
each  other  in  place  of  prolonging  a  game  of  cross  purposes.  Polly 
Holt,  the  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  and  mistress  of  the  Meadow 
Farm,  is  a  pretty  and  unprotected  female  who  can  very  well  take 
care  of  herself.  She  does  not  lead  an  altogether  solitary  life, 
for  her  cousin,  Sarah  Hodsoll,  shares  her  home  and  the  cares 
of  the  establishment.  But  naturally  a  woman  with  such  weighty 
agricultural  responsibilities  is  all  the  better  for  having  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  experience  to  lean  upon ;  and  Polly  has  got  into 
the  habit  of  having  recourse  to  her  cousin  and  neighbour  Michael 
Hazell.  Nobody  doubts  that  Michael  adores  her.  With  her 
quick  perceptions,  she  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  she  could 
hardly  find  a  more  stalwart  arm  to  lean  upon.  He  is  always 
eager  to  place  his  time  and  intelligence  at  her  disposal,  and  he  "13 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  farming  affairs.  These  gil'ts  and 
qualifications  of  his,  however,  serviceable  to  her  as  they  are.  form 
only  a  small  part  of  his  merits.  In  temper,  as  well  as  in  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  he  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  man  can  be. 
Moreover,  he  carries  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  into 
the  business  of  his  everyday  life;  and  in  the  course  of  the  "story 
she  has  opportunities  of  learning  the  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion of  which  he  is  capable.  Possibly  he  has  made  the  mis- 
take of  a  man  earnestly  in  love,  and  has  shown  himself  too 
tender  and  submissive.  It  is  certain  that  she  trifles  with  his 
feelings  unfairly ;  and,  after  treating  him  one  day  as  a  head- 
baililf  or  a  brother,  she  wounds  him  the  next  by  thrusting 
him  off  at  arm's  length.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being 
quicker  to  comprehend  her — for  not  making  a  resolute  clutch 
at  the  prize  which  is  almost  within  reach  of  his  strong  hand. 
It  is  the  nature  of  true  love  to  be  timid  and  self-diffident.  But 
we  do  feel  afterwards  that  he  is  provokingly  and  persistently  dull 
when  he  fails  to  read  the  signs  of  her  readiness  to  yield  to  him. 

*  Queen  of  the  Meadow.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Grav  " 
&c.    Cliatto  &  Wiudus.    i3So.  m* 
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Mr.  Gibbon  takes  a  pride  in  perpetually  tantalizing-  us,  by  making- 
Michael  put  aside  the  happiness  which  we  know  awaits  him  in  the 
end.  Time  after  time  he  brings  him  up  to  Polly,  who  plays  about 
him  like  a  shy  filly  round  asieveful  of  oats  ;  and'  when  Michael  has 
only  to  throw  the  arm  with  the  halter  round  her  neck,  he  makes 
some  awkward  movement  that  scares  her  away.  So  we  grow  some- 
what weary  of  the  repetition  of  scenes  which  wantonly  delay 
the  inevitable  dSnouemi  at. 

The  book  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  Mr.  Hardy's  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,  though  we  are  too  well  persuaded 
of  Mr.  Gibbon's  originality  to  believe  that  he  ever  consciously 
borrowed  from  it.  He  does  not  show  the  same  lively  appre- 
ciation of  quaint  rustic  humour  in  depicting  his  clodhoppers 
and  repeating  their  talk ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  drollery,  and  the  language  of  his  people  is  always 
natural,  while  his  conceptions  of  them  never  turn  towards 
caricatures.  Like  Mr.  Hardy  he  puts  forward  an  aspirant  to  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  of  the  farm  who  is  altogether  unworthy  of  her  ; 
yet  he  not  only  attributes  redeeming  virtues  to  Walton,  but  makes 
him  come  to  good  iu  the  end.  Indeed,  Tom  Walton  is  perhaps 
more  natural  than  Michael  Hazell,  because  he  is  far  less  admirable. 
He  is  a  man  to  touch  the  fancies  of  many  women,  though  hardly 
perhaps  the  fancy  of  such  a  girl  as  Polly  Holt.  One  of  the 
gravest  indictments  that  can  be  brought  agaiust  him  in  striking 
bis  moral  balance-sheet  is  the  number  of  female  hearts  he  has 
played  fast  and  loose  with.  Besides  that,  he  is  unduly  addicted  to 
jovial  company,  and  has  risked  and  lost  far  more  than  he  could 
aflbrd  in  the  racing  for  which  he  neglects  his  farming-.  Walton  is 
very  much  an  English  counterpart  of  the  fast  Irish  squireen  of  a 
former  generation  ;  and  he  is  all  that  would  be  most  objectionable 
to  the  refined  tastes  of  a  "  born  lady."  He  lives  upon  the  borders  j 
of  a  wider  world  than  that  of  his  parish,  without  belonging  ' 
to  it ;  he  frequents  the  great  meetings  at  Goodwood  and 
Epsom,  where  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  his  lingers 
till  he  has  involved  himself  heavily  in  debt.  So  of  course 
he  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  fashion  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  these  airs  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  him.  He  is  apt 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  conqueror,  too,  on  very  slight 
provocation;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  makes  clever  use  of  these  in 
Walton's  interviews  with  Polly.  Whenever  she  yields  him  an 
inch,  he  immediately  takes  an  ell.  We  have  too  much  contidence 
in  Polly's  good  sense  and  discernment  to  believe  that  he  is  even  a 
formidable  rival  to  Michael.  Yet  there  is  no  reckoning  absolutely 
with  the  caprices  of  the  wayward  nature  with  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
endows  his  heroine,  and  there  is  always  excitement  in  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  quite  possible  she  may  make  a  fool  of  herself. 
There  are  clever  touches  of  the  unpleasant  side  of  human  nature  in 
the  selfishness  induced  by  intense  concentration  on  her  own  feel- 
ings, in  a  nature  that  is  otherwise  open-hearted  and  generous.  She 
is  strongly  attached  to  her  cousin  and  companion  Sarah.  The  two 
girls  have  lived  hitherto  in  unreserved  intimacy,  and  yet,  though 
her  own  love  anxieties  might  have  sharpened  her  quick  per- 
ceptions, she  shows  herself  altogether  blind  to  the  state  of 
Sarah's  heart.  It  never  occurs  to  her  that  that  silent  young 
woman,  who  has  become  of  a  sudden  so  very  odd  in  her  ways, 
is  really  pining  in  secret  for  Walton,  and  letting  concealment 
like  "  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  prey  on  her  damask  cheek."  Yet  all  the 
time  the  changes  of  mood  of  the  heiress  are  putting  Sarah  through 
torments  of  jealousy  and  .apprehension.  If  Walton  is  once  fairly 
rejected,  there  is  the  hope  that  he  may  come  back  to  what 
Sarah  would  call  his  first  love — to  what  he  might  have  charac- 
terized himself  as  a  meaningless  flirtation.  A  sharp-sighted  girl, 
saying  little  and  thinking  much,  she  sees  all  the  time  even  more 
clearly  than  Polly,  that  Walton  is  unlikely  to  make  a  good 
husband.  There  is  the  ring  of  earnest  passion  in  the  words  with 
which  she  breaks  out  hotly  on  one  occasion,  when  Polly  is  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  engaging  herself  to  Walton,  and  weighing 
the  chances  of  being  reasonably  happy  with  him.  She  asks  the 
advice  of  Sarah,  as  that  of  a  thoroughly  disinterested  party,  and 
of  course  without  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  it.  Sarah 
flashes  out,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do — 1  would  leave  him 
to  the  woman  who  cares  enough  for  him  to  risk  her  happiness  on 
the  chauce  of  keeping  him  straight ;  and  who,  failing  in  that,  would 
still  be  faithful  to  him  when  he  sank  into  the  worst  state  of 
poverty."  Even  then,  notwithstanding  the  fervour  of  the  words 
and  the  violence  of  the  gesture,  Polly  suspects  nothingof  the  pas- 
sion that  prompted  them.  No  wonder  that  Sarah  resents  a 
blindness  which  is  not  only  unfeeling  but  singularly  unflattering  ; 
and  when  her  jealousy  makes  her  guilty  of  rather  a  malicious  ac- 
tion afterwards,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  was  every  excuse 
for  her.  We  fully  appreciate  the  principle  of  art  which  groups 
the  minor  interests  and  personages  round  a  single  prominent  central 
figure.  Yet,  considering  the  part  she  has  to  play  in  the  story, 
Mr.  Gibbon  keeps  Sarah  somewhat  too  much  in  the  background. 
We  rather  surmise  her  actual  idiosyncrasy  than  understand  it. 
And  our  sympathies  with  her  in  her  unfortunate  attachment  and 
trying  domestic  circumstances  are  but  languid,  because  it  is  only 
latterly  we  recognize  that  she  is  really  a  very  attractive  young  girl, 
who  might  aspire  without  presumption  to  captivate  the  volatile 
Mr.  Walton. 

A  more  commonplace  writer  must  have  brought  his  story  to  an 
abnipt  conclusion  with  the  generous  devotion  of  Michael  Hazell  on 
thu  death  of  his  father.  The  old  man's  end  had  been  hastened  by 
some  business  anxieties.  A  county  bank  had  come  suddenly  to 
grie!  :  and  an  exceedingly  bad  case  of  bankruptcy  it  must  have 
been,  since  next  to  nothing  was  paid  in  the  pound.    Polly's  fortune 


had  gone  in  the  crash ;  and,  by  her  father's  will— by  the  wav,  one 
of  the  oddest  and  most  fantastical  we  remember  to  have  met"  with 
in  the  pages  of  fiction — old  Hazell  was  in  some  measure  morally 
responsible.  Pie  agrees  with  his  son  that  Polly  must  be  saved,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  the  failure  ;  but  his  natural 
idea  is  that  the  cousins,  who  seem  such  excellent  friends,  should 
fulfil  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  and  marry.  Michael 
Hazell  goes  much  further.  He  desires  that  his  father  should 
make  a  will  leaving  his  money  to  Polly,  as  being  merely  the 
settlement  of  her  lawful  claims;  so  that,  in  place  of  being 
fettered  to  him  by  an  intolerable  obligation,  she  shall  be  free  to 
wed  Walton  or  anybody  else.  And  he  goes  the  length  of 
deceiving-  his  father  into  destroying  the  will  in  which  he  had  set 
out  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Polly  gets  scent  of  the  pious  fraud, 
and  with  womanly  ingenuity  and  perseverance  puzzles  out  all  the 
facts.  Is  it  credible  or  natural,  we  ask,  that  instead  of  being 
melted  by  Michael's  self-denying  tenderness  for  her  and  by  his 
delicate  generosity,  she  makes  a  bitter  grievance  of  his  having 
sought  to  deceive  her,  and  treats  him  with  a  petulant  severity  that 
reduces  him  to  wretchedness  and  despair  ?  It  is  true  that  she 
loves  and  respects  him  in  her  heart  all  the  time,  as  she  well  may 
do ;  that  she  is  treasuring  a  withered  rosebud  of  his  as  a  love- 
gage  ;  and  that  her  aggressive  petulance  is  in  great  measure  simu- 
lated. But  we  repeat  that  we  decline  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  a  girl  of  her  honourable  and  warm-hearted  character  could 
have  been  warped  into  a  course  of  ungrateful  injustice  which 
must  have  troubled  her  conscience  with  intolerable  qualms.  We 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  our  assertion  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
carries  ingenuity  too  far  in  imagining  refinements  of  subtlety  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  characters.  But  at  all  events  it  is  a  fault  on 
the  right  side,  though  he  would  draw  his  sketches  more  true  to 
the  life  were  he  to  put  some  check  on  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

COUNT  ADHEMAR  D'ANTIOOHE'S  Deux  diplomates  (i)  is 
not  exactly  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  but  it  is  likely  to 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  have  studied  the  political  history 
of  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
two  diplomatists  are  Count  Raczynski,  a  Polish  nobleman  who 
attained  a  high  position  in  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  and 
the  better  known  Spaniard,  DonosoOortes,  Marquis  of  Valdegamas. 
The  book  consists  of  an  interchange  of  letters  between  the  two 
extending  over  the  period  1848-1851.  It  thus  deals  chiefly  with 
the  troubles  of  the  first  year  and  their  settlement,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  Empire,  &c.  Both  Raczynski  and  CorUi3 
were  fervent  Anglophobes,  and  this  book  is  a  good  reminder  of  the 
time  when  Palmerston  was  the  bugbear  of  half  Europe.  "  LAngle- 
terre  e'est  le  mal,"  says  one  correspondent,  and  the  other  remarks 
that  he  has  made  against  us  "  le  serment  d'Annibal."  Putting 
this  frame  of  mind  aside  as  a  curiosity,  and  noting  as  its  corol- 
lary the  frantic  terror  of  "  la  Revolution  "  which  both  writers  dis- 
play, we  may  say  that  on  some  isolated  points,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  Third  Napoleon  and  his  rule,  interesting  views 
and  opinions  are  given. 

The  title  of  M.  Paquier's  history  (2)  is  perhaps  a  little  mislead- 
ing. The  reader  may  expect  to  find  it  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  deeply  interesting  subject  of  the  old  provincial  autonomies 
of  France,  and  of  their  modification  and  gradual  absorption.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  rather  a  discursive  essay  on  the 
general  history  of  the  country  as  modified  by  the  general  history 
of  Europe.  Digressions  are  frequently  made  of  an  even  k-ss 
relevant  character,  as  when  M.  Paquier  deals  lengthily  with  the 
rise  and  establishment  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian  monarchies. 
Indeed  the  book  seems  to  be  rather  a  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  a  certain  number  of  general  historical  apercus  than  a  systematic 
treatise  on  its  subject,  or  on  any  subject.  It  winds  up  oddly 
enough  with  a  tirade  against  this  country.  We  made  France  )ur 
catspaw  in  the  Crimea  (where  it  hurt  our  amour  proprc  that  she 
saved  us  at  Inkermann),  in  China,  in  Mexico;  we  nearly  wrecked 
the  Suez  Canal ;  we  spoilt  the  chauce  of  checking  Prussia  by  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Denmark  ;  we  left  France  in  the 
lurch  in  the  war  of  1870;  and  (crowning  injury!)  we  sent  her 
"  sacks  of  potatoes :'  afterwards.  The  passage  has  not  only  intrinsic 
interest  for  Englishmen,  but  exhibits  well  enough  the  engaging 
desultoriness  of  M.  Paquier's  method. 

The  group  of  great  soldiers  of  various  ranks  who  helped  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  carry  out  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Richelieu,  and  who  threw  the  appearance 
of  military  glory  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
occupy  an  important  place  in  military  biography.  M.  Bourelly's 
hero  (3)  was  almost  as  typical  of  the  less  splendidly  descended 
class  of  these  warriors  as  his  brother  Marshal,  dArtagnan,  whose 
memoirs  suggested  to  the  genius  of  the  elder  Dumas  his  most  famous, 
and  perhaps  his  best,  work.  Fabert  was  a  member  of  a  family  which, 
while  nominally  noble  and  possessed  of  considerable  property,  did 
not  scorn  to  pursue  various  profitable  avocations  of  a  commercial 
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and  serui-couitnercial  kind.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  printer, 
and  the  young  soldier  himself  at  a  later  period  derived  revenues, 
very  large  for  the  time,  from  some  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Metz,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  family.  But  he  early  showed 
ability  and  taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
gave  "him  ample  employment.  His  first  patron  was  the  Duke 
d'Epernon,  and  this  for  a  time  made  him  rather  obnoxious  to  the 
young  King  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  favourites.  But  Fabert's 
bravery  and  military  skill,  with  or  without  patronage,  made  his 
way,  and  Eichelieu  was  not  a  man  to  discourage  such  an  officer, 
whose  birth  was  not  likely  to  render  him  dangerous  to  the  State, 
and  whose  military  capacity  could  do  it  service.  When  this 
volume  (which  is  to  be  followed  by  another)  closes  we  leave  Fabert 
governor  of  Sedan,  a  peculiarly  important  post  because  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  frontier  and  the  machinations  of  the  dispos- 
sessed Duke  of  Bouillon.  This  government  he  held  for  many 
years,  including  the  earlier  period  of  the  Fronde,  where  the  narra- 
tive for  the  time  ceases. 

Two  more  bulky  volumes  of  M.  Thiers's  speeches  (4)  cover  the 
years  1 842-1848.  Among  the  speeches  of  more  or  less  general 
interest  which  they  contain  may  be  mentioned  two  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  1842;  one  (with  references  in 
others)  on  the  Tahiti  business,  1844;  one,  of  peculiar  interest 
when  we  remember  what  happened  later,  on  the  fortifications  of 
Paris;  and  several  pronounced  in  February  1848,  and  dealing 
with  not  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

There  are  few  classes  of  books  to  which  the  historian  of  the 
dignified  kind  is  more  indebted  than  that  to  which  M.  de  Oalonne's 
work  (5)  belongs,  nor  are  there  many  which  have  a  greater  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader  who  has  some  tincture  of  history. 
The  title  describes  it  fairly  enough.  It  is  a  careful  summary  of 
what  may  be  called  fifteenth-century  daily  life  in  Amiens,  Abbe- 
ville, and  other  towns  of  the  same  district.  Municipal  offices, 
food  supply,  prices,  finance,  charity,  the  administration  of  justice, 
military  arrangements,  and  so  forth,  have  each  its  chapter,  and  in 
each  a  crowd  of  interesting  facts  will  be  found.  M.  de  Calonne  is 
evidently  a  believer,  though  not  a  fanatical  believer,  in  the  good 
old  times.  In  one  respect  he  certainly  makes  good  his  case,  as  far 
as  figures  go.  It  has  often  been  debated  whether  the  material 
comfort  of  the  lower  classes  has  or  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  wealth  and  luxury  among  the  upper.  Macaulay, 
it  will  be  remembered,  as  regards  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  took  the  side  of  the  progressists  very  decidedly.  M.  de 
Calonne,  as  regards  France  in  the  fifteenth,  takes  with  equal  decision 
and  with  more  accurate  and  elaborate  figures  the  side  of  the  past. 
He  points  out  that  at  that  time  the  daily  pay  of  a  fully  qualified 
mason,  carpenter,  or  other  such  workman,  was  equal  to  about  seven 
francs — much  higher  than  the  corresponding  amount  now.  But 
the  actual  value  is  even  more  in  favour  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
inasmuch  as  the  workman's  daily  pay  would  have  enabled  him  to 
buy  forty-eight  pounds  of  bread,  three  gallons  of  wine,  two  hundred 
eggs,  or  eight  pounds  of  butter,  any  one  of  which  purchases  would,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  cost  far  more  than  seven  francs  now.  This 
is  only  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  information  which  is  contained 
in  abundance  in  this  very  interesting  and  well-arranged  book.  The 
sections  devoted  to  municipal,  military,  and  charitable  arrange- 
ments arc  particularly  well  worth  attention. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  volumes  of  M.  R.  St.  Hilaire's 
History  of  Spain  (6),  which  conclude  the  work,  cover  the  period 
from  1764  to  1833.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  is  naturally 
taken  up  with  the  Peninsular  War,  of  which  M.  St.  Hilaire 
gives  an  account  not  aiming  at  any  special  picturesqueness,  but 
clear,  fair,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  examination,  accurate.  His 
notices  of  Wellington  are  very  different  from  the  usual  French 
treatment  of  that  general,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
adopted  the  somewhat  exaggerated  condemnation  of  Soult  which 
has  become  fashionable  among  those  who  wish  to  excuse  the 
failures  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula.  That  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards  play  the  least  part  in  these  volumes  is  not  the  fault  of 
ftl.  St.  Hilaire.  The  really  interesting  part  of  Spanish  history  had 
passed  before  they  begin. 

Some  books  of  travel,  more  or  less  attractive  in  themselves,  also 
illustrate  different  ways  of  writing  such  things.  MM.  Verbrugghe 
(7)_ occasionally  fall  into  the  rather  painful  mood  of  jerky  jocularity 
which  too  many  travellers  think  it  necessary  to  assume.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  descriptions  of  scenery  and  atmospheric  effects 
are  frequently  much  above  the  average,  and  the  subject  gives  them 
good  scope.  The  book  records  a  journey  round  rather  than  through 
South  and  Central  America,  with  delays  of  some  length  on  the 
Amazon,  in  Peru,  and  in  Columbia.  The  Amazonian  portion 
suffers,  as  do  most  books  dealing  with  that  subject,  from  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Bates,  though  MM.  Verbrugghe  are  much  more 
deliberately  picturesque  than  that  excellent  naturalist  and  topo- 
grapher. In  less  trodden  ways  they  show  to  better  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  author  of  Le  Pays  des 
Milliards  13  nothing  if  not  a  dramatic  traveller.    M.  Tissot  (8) 
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is  to  b(!  congratulated  on  the  interesting  conversations  he  has 
wherever  he  goes,  on  the  cordial  welcomes  with  which  he  meets, 
and  above  all  011  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  damsels  who 
everywhere  present  themselves  to  his  enraptured  gaze.  Istria, 
Croati'i,  and  Hungary  are  still  sufficiently  little  known  countries  to 
give  a  traveller  of  this  kind  great  advantages,  and  M.  Tissot  has 
produced  a  lively  and  readable  book.  It  is,  as  we  have  hinted, 
written  in  ink  of  very  bright  rose  colour,  the  actual  attractions  of 
the  countries  travelled  through  being  evidently  enhanced  to  the 
traveller  by  the  fact  that  his  foes  the  Germans  are  not  popular 
there.  M.  Tissot  tells  us  with  much  relish  how,  something  once 
having  been  lost  in  a  mixed  company,  the  only  German  present  was 
promptly  charged  (on  no  other  evidence  than  his  nationality)  with 
the  theft,  the  stolen  property  being  immediately  discovered  on  him. 
But,  apart  from  ebullitions  of  childishness  like  this,  the  book  is 
not  unamusing,  though  the  salt-cellar  is,  we  think,  occasionally 
necessary  during  its  perusal.  M.  Cotteau  (9),  again,  represents  a 
third  order  of  travellers,  and  to  our  mind  the  best  of  the  three. 
His  subject  is  of  course  a  sufficiently  hackneyed  one,  though  less 
so  to  his  own  countrymen  than  to  us.  But  the  narrative  of  his 
three  or  four  months'  run  through  India  and  Ceylon  is  very 
fluently  and  pleasantly  written,  free  alike  from  travellers'  jocosity 
and  from  travellers'  tales,  and  quite  readable  even  by  those  to  whom 
Ellora  and  Madura,  Elephanta  and  the  Taj,  are  very  familiar 
stories.  The  tour  was  only  finished  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  there- 
fore may  probably  claim  to  be  the  most  recent  book  on  India.  It 
is,  however,  simply  a  sketch  of  a  tour,  and  does  not  pretend  to  any 
but  very  occasional  reflections,  political  or  other. 

The  seventh  volume  of  M.  Baillon's  elaborate  and  profusely 
illustrated  work  on  botany  (10)  includes  the  families  of  Melasto- 
macete,  Cornacete,  Umbelliferse,  Rubiacete,  Valerianacese,  and  Dip- 
sacacese. 

Dr.  Lesson  (11)  appears  to  have  served  for  many  years  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  French  navy,  especially  in  Polynesia. 
His  stay  in  that  part  of  the  world  seems  to  have  terminated  in 
1850,  but  we  gather  from  the  preface  that  want  of  official  encour- 
agement deterred  him  from  an  earlier  publication  of  his  researches. 
The  present  bulky  volume  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  work  intended 
to  prove,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Polynesian  races 
must  have  originated  in  New  Zealand,  or  thereabouts.  It  contains 
elaborate  anthropological  details  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
groups.  These  details  do  not  wholly  exclude  manners  and  customs, 
but  are  chiefly  occupied  with  physical  and  linguistic  character- 
istics. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Joyau's  thesis  (12)  may  strike  some  readers  as 
rather  an  odd  one.  Instead  of  invention,  we  might  almost  read 
imagination,  for  it  is  with  this  faculty  and  its  applications  that  he 
principally  busies  himself.  The  essay  is  well  written,  and  not  un- 
interesting to  read.  It  is  distinguished  from  much  of  the  philo- 
sophical writing  of  the  day,  and  assimilated  to  that  of  the  last  and 
preceding  centuries,  by  being  much  less  full  of  technicalities  and  by 
not  being  definitely  attached  to  any  school. 

"The  Logic  of  Hypothesis"  (13)  isa  sufficiently  scholarly  handling 
of  a  not  very  different  subject  treated  in  a  somewhat  stricter  form. 
M.  Naville  discusses  the  uses  and  limitations  of  hypothesis  in 
science,  partly  from  the  historic,  partly  from  the  critical  side ;  and, 
according  to  a  good  old  practice,  now  too  much  neglected,  he  has 
added  an  appendix  of  objections  or  queries,  with  replies  thereto. 

M.  Paulhan's  contribution  (14)  to  the  Bibliotheque  utile  is,  like 
most  of  the  volumes  of  the  series,  popular,  not  to  say  anecdotical, 
and  abounds  in  extracts. 

La  question  du,  divorce  is  (15),  as  may  perhaps  have  been 
anticipated,  a  very  well  written  book  which  had  much  better  not 
have  been  written  at  all.  In  form  it  is  a  reply  to  a  certain  Abbo 
Vidieu,  whose  intellectual  calibre  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  seems  to  have  informed  the  congregation  of  St.  Roch  that 
in  the  market-places  of  London  and  other  English  towns  unhappy 
women,  with  downcast  eyes,  may  be  seen  put  up  for  sale  by  their 
brutal  husbands.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Abbe"  to  mention  his  per- 
fectly true  statement  that  no  such  sight  can  be  seen  in  Catholic 
Ireland.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  British  Government  has 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  the  odious  law  altered.  Of  such  an 
antagonist  M.  Dumas  has  of  course,  as  he  would  himself  say,  beau 
jeu.  His  method  reminds  students  of  French  literature  of*  that 
of  certain  of  the  jyhilosophes  of  the  last  century,  and  especially  of 
Helvetius  in  his  famous  book.  There  is  a  wonderful  parade  of  learn- 
ing, which,  somehow  or  other,  is  generally  directed  to  the  extraction 
of  matters  which  might  quite  as  well  have  been  left  in  their  obscu- 
rity. There  are  passages  of  real  literary  merit,  and  indeed  of 
eloquence,  in  the  book,  but  its  compound  of  virtuous  indignation 
and  questionable  details  is  not  pleasing. 

M.  Dumas  has  preferred  to  occupy  himself  rather  with  the 
Abbe  Vidieu  than  with  Pere  Didon  (16),  though  there  is  some 

(9)  Promenade  dans  VInde.    Par  E.  Cotteau.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(10)  Histoire  des  plantes.  Par  H.  Baillon.  Tome  7.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
(n)  Lcs  Polynesian.    Par  le  Dr.  A.  Lesson.    Tomer.    Paris  :  Leroux. 

London :  Triibner. 

(12)  L'inventinn  dans  les  arts,  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  la  pratique  de  la 
vertu.    Par  £.  Joyau.    Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

.  (r3)  La  logique  de  Vhypothese.  Par  E.  Naville.  Paris:  Germer-Bail- 
liere. 

(14)  Physiologic  de  Vesprit.  Par  F.  Paulhan.  "Bibliotheque  utile." 
Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(15)  La  question  du  divorce.  Par  A.  Dumas  fils.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(16)  Indissolubilite  et  divorce.   Par  le  Pere  Didon.   Paris:  Dentu. 
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reference  to  the  latter  in  his  volume.  The  Jesuit  Father's  sermons 
on  the  subject  were,  it  may  be  remembered,  interrupted,  but  not 
because  they  were  in  any  way  scandalous.  Pere  Didon,  like  some 
others  of  his  order,  is  a  great  advocate  of  the  reconcilement,  where 
possible,  of  the  Church  with  the  modern  spirit.  These  sermons 
are  spirited  and  sometimes  eloquent ;  but,  as  is  the  wont  of  their 
kind,  somewhat  deficient  in  argumentative  force,  and  espe- 
cially in  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  Pere  Didon 
is  particularly  weak  in  dealing  with  (or  rather  in  avoiding)  the  great 
contention  of  M.  Naquet's  partisans,  that  the  marriage  tie,  though 
nominally  indissoluble  in  France,  is  worn  more  loosely  there  than 
in  any  other  country. 

M.  Ilovelacque's  lecture  on  secular  and  religious  instruction  (17) 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  outspoken.  The  author  thinks 
Christian  morality  and  teaching  bad  in  themselves,  and  says  so. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  does  not  write  well  or  argue  forcibly,  so 
that  his  contribution  is  hardly  likely  to  be  welcome  even  to  his 
own  side. 

Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere's  treatment,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modern  and  professional  seamanship,  of  the  naval  inci- 
dents recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides(iS)  is  full  of  interest, 
but  would  have  "been  better  if  it  had  been  cut  down  to  half  the 
length.  A  good  many  rhetorical  ornaments  could  be  spared,  and 
the  recounting  of  much  miscellaneous  history  is  also  superfluous. 
If  these  things  were  struck  out,  an  essay  of  moderate  bulk  would 
remain  which  would  be  equally  welcome  to  students  of  antiquity 
and  to  those  who  care  for  antiquity  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
present.  The  Admiral's  indication  of  the  points  in  which  modern 
naval  warfare  is  reverting  to  something  like  the  conditions  of  the 
oldest  maritime  tactics  known,  though  not  exactly  novel,  is  worth 
attention. 

The  sixth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Dix  ans  de  Vhistoire 
oVAngleterre  (19)  is  less  interesting  than  some  of  its  forerunners. 
The  abortive  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Jamaica  Committee,  are  M. 
Blanc's  chief  subjects,  and  the  volume  is  less  diversified  than  usual 
by  comment  on  social  and  miscellaneous  matters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  volume  of  Le  livre  de  bord  (20) 
fully  maintains  its  interest.  The  heads  of  each  chapter  are  full  of 
attraction  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  French  literary  his- 
tory of  the  last  half-century,  and  the  contents  will  prove  excellent 
reading,  whether  the  reader  be  provided  or  not  with  this  previous 
acquaintance.  Lassailly,  one  of  the  least  known,  but  not  least 
gifted,  of  the  second  division  of  romanticists,  Mine,  de  Girardin, 
her  husband,  Emile  Deschamps,  Pradier,  Gerard  de  Nerval — this 
list  is  only  a  selection  of  the  names  concerning  whose  owners 
M.  Kara  gives  all  kinds  of  quaint  gossip,  almost  always  amusing, 
sometimes  pathetic,  and,  let  it  be  added,  not  often  other  than 
good-natured.  The  odd  history  of  Lassailly  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  batch.  This  Bohemian,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  was  once  seized  by  Balzac  with  a  view  to  the  ap- 
palling process  which  in  Balzac's  language  wa9  called  collaboration, 
and  found  himself  after  a  time  simply  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Latterly  he  spent  all  the  money  he  earned  in  opera  tickets  that  he 
might  at  a  distance  worship  an  unknown  beauty.  There  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  space  devoted  to  Victor  Hugo  in  the  volume,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  facts  or  assertions  will  be  useful  to  the  composer 
of  M.  Hugo's  biography  when  the  day — let  us  hope  still  distant — 
comes  for  the  discharge  of  that  difficult  task. 

George  Sand's  memory  has  not  been  much  served  by  the  republi- 
cation of  her  Souvenirs  of  1848  (21).  They  are  mostly  articles  in 
the  author's  "  preaching  "  style,  destitute  of  incident  or  fact,  and 
hardly  of  much  value  even  to  the  historian.  We  may  except  a 
charming  pair  of  letters  between  a  workman  who  has  been  left  in 
Paris  and  his  wife  who  has  fled  to  her  parents  in  the  country. 
Besides  these  Souvenirs,  the  volume  contains  a  large  number  of 
3hort  prefatory  notices  contributed  to  books  which  are  hardly  in 
any  one  case  remembered  or  worth  remembering. 

The  "  little  citizen  "  of  M.  Jules  Simon's  book  (22)  is  treated 
somewhat  after  the  same  fashion  as  Masters  Sandford  and  Merton, 
and  instructed  as  to  the  theory  of  civil  marriage,  the  principles  of 
'89,  the  processes  of  the  code,  and  the  importance  of  not  marrying 
till  you  can  keep  a  family,  by  an  excellent  godfather.  It  is  a 
harmless  little  book,  though  it  occasionally  approaches  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  used  to  call  a  "  dull-snuffling  "  tone. 

The  letters  of  Mme.  de  Gerando  (23),  friend   of  Mme. 
Becamier,  Mme.  de  Stael,  &c,  and  wife  of  a  sufficiently  well-  j 
known  husband,  exhibit  the  writer  in  an  amiable  light,  but  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  incident  and  attraction. 

Yet  another  collection  of  Gautier's  scattered  newspaper  articles 
has  appeared  (24)  ;  and,  like  its  forerunners,  it  is  welcome.  Most 

(17)  La'iques  et  congreganistes.    Par  A.  Hovelacque.    Paris  :  Leroux. 

(18)  La  marine  des  anciens.  Par  le  Vice-Amiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere. 
Paris  :  Plon. 

(19)  Dix  ans  de  ihistoire  d Angleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Tome  6. 
Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(20)  Le  livre  de  bord.  Par  Alphonse  Kara.  Tome  3.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Le'vy. 

(21)  Souvenirs  de  1848.    Par  George  Sand.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(22)  Le  livre  du  petit  ciloyen.  Par  Jules  Simon.  Bibliotheque  des 
Ecoles  et  des  Families.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(23)  Lettres  de  la  Baronne  de  Gerando.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(24)  Fusains  et  eaux  fortes.  Par  The'ophile  Gautier.  Paris :  Char- 
pentier. 


of  the  contents  of  the  volume  come  from  a  long  defunct  peri- 
odical called  La  ckarte  de.  1830;  and,  as  the  only  known  file  of 
this  perished  during  the  Commune,  the  collection  is  believed  to 
be  still  far  from  complete.  There  is  the  widest  diversity  of 
subject,  though  in  all  the  papers  the  "  gold  powder  "  which,  as  M. 
Karr  says,  Theophile  Gautier  used  to  scatter  over  everything  thai 
he  treated,  is  apparent.  An  amusing  piece  of  exaggeration, 
entitled  u  Au  bord  de  l'ocean,"  may  perhaps  be  specially  men- 
tioned. Some  literary  notices,  reprinted  from  Crepet's  excellent 
Poetes  francais,  are  of  a  higher  order,  but  they  are  also  much 
better  known. 

Henry  Greville's  "  Sketches "  (25)  are  short  stories,  mostly 
dealing  with  Russian  subjects,  and  therefore  of  the  author's  best 
and  most  welcome  brand.  The  first,  a  pathetic  legend  of  dog- 
poisoning,  and  the  last  but  one,  an  amusing  story  of  a  practical 
joke  played  upon  a  rather  dangerous  butt — the  Emperor  Nicholas 
— are  perhaps  the  best.  Nearly  all,  however,  are  well  enough 
suited  to  fill  up  a  spare  ten  minutes,  though  they  are  not 
exactly  masterpieces.  Le  chateau  des  cpines  (26)  is  a  novel  of 
strong  situations.  It  begins  with  what  looks  like  a  murder,  and 
ends  with  what  is  a  great  hardship  inflicted  by  the  operation 
of  the  French  code — that  code  in  which  some  authorities  would 
have  us  see  the  perfection  of  justice  and  mercy.  M.  Ulbach 
would  perhaps  have  done  more  wisely  if  he  had  adopted  situations 
a  little  less  strong,  but  his  novel  is  by  no  means  without  merit. 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  say  the  same  of  the  tales  of  M. 
Paul  Alexis  (27).  M.  Alexis  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  M.  Zola,  and 
he  prefaces  his  book  with  a  tribute  to  his  model,  and  a  profession 
of  the  strictest  naturalist  faith.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to 
find  in  his  work  nothing  above  the  level  of  newspaper  reporting 
(with  a  preference  for  subjects  which  in  England  are  not  usually 
reported),  and  a  total  absence  of  humour,  sense  of  proportion,  and 
most  other  literary  merits.  Fortunately  M.  Assollant  (28)  has  not 
forgotten  that  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  that  therefore  neither  a 
belief  in  naturalism  nor  in  anything  else  authorizes  him  to  be  dull. 
Hyacinthe  is  a  very  amusing  picture  of  provincial  life,  perfectly 
natural  if  not  naturalist,  and  agreeably  destitute  of  the  slightest 
intention  to  support  or  attack  any  theory  of  morals  or  literature. 
Perhaps  one  ought  to  be  a  little  grateful  to  M.  Zola  and  his  school 
for  the  feeling  of  delight  experienced  in  shutting  their  books,  and 
passing  to  some  author  who  does  not  think  that  the  ideal  writer  is 
lie  who  has  the  impudence  to  write  what  few  people  would  have 
the  impudence  to  say. 

(25)  Croquis.    Par  Henry  Grdville.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(26)  Le  chateau  des  epines.  Par  Louis  Ulbach.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(27)  La  Jin  de  Lucie  Pellegrin.    Par  Paul  Alexis.    Paris  :  Charpentier 

(28)  Hyacinthe.    Par  Alfred  Assollant.    Paris  :  Dentu. 
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THE  DISSOLUTION. 

THE  sudden  announcement  of  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion was  a  great  but  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country  were  equally  glad  that  sus- 
pense was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  fate  of  members  and 
of  parties  was  to  be  decided  in  a  month.  The  contest 
will  be  serious  and  severe,  and  when  there  is  to  be  a  fight, 
civilians,  like  soldiers,  burn  to  have  it  fought  at  once.  The 
lines  of  battle  have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  generals  have 
issued  the  usual  words  of  encouragement  and  guidance 
before  the  first  shot  is  fired.  At  the  moment  when  the 
constituencies  learnt  that  there  was  to  be  a  general 
election,  they  had  before  them  the  manifesto  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Being  in  the  secret  of  the  dissolution,  he 
could  easily  get  the  start  of  all  the  world,  and  he  could 
determine  from  the  outset  what  should  be  the  issues  to 
be  decided  and  what  should  be  the  aims  of  the  combatants. 
Nothing  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  write  or  say  can 
harm  him  at  all  or  hurt  Conservatives  very  much.  His 
language  is  his  own,  and  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  he 
may  speak  either  as  a  novelist  or  a  politician  as  he  pleases. 
His  followers  echo  his  sentiments  with  a  conviction  that 
they-must  somehow  be  audaciously  clever,  and  will  some 
day  appear  to  be  the  exact  sentiments  which  ordinary  Con- 
servatives unconsciously  held.  If  they  do  not  understand 
his  language,  they  can  admire  it ;  and  they  have  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  thought,  which  is  indisputably  just, 
that  no  one  in  the  whole  world  could  have  written  any- 
thing like  this  manifesto.  If  it  is  to  be  criticized  as  the 
mere  address  of  a  party  leader,  nothing  could  seem  more 
pompous,  inaccui'ate,  pretentious,  and  misleading.  It  is  so 
conceived  by  its  author  as  to  supply  his  opponents  with 
an  obvious  and  effective  reply  on  each  point  that  is 
touched  on.  Regarded  as  a  statement  of  the  Conservative 
case,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  worst  statement 
that  could  have  been  made.  It  concentrates  the  attention 
of  the  electors  on  Home  Rule  and  foreign  affairs,  and  it 
couples  the  real  danger  of  the  Irish  movement  with 
a  purely  imaginary  design  to  alienate  and  break  up 
the  colonies ;  while  it  makes  the  goal  of  English  policy 
abroad  to  be  the  ascendency  of  England  in  Europe. 
Far  from  desiring  to  alienate  and  repel  the  colonies, 
the  very  basis  of  Home  Rule  is  the  desire  that  the 
experiment  so  happily  tried  in  Canada  should  be  re- 
peated for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  If  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  Liberals  are  the  secret  friends  of  Home 
Rulers,  no  means  of  adding  a  sting  to  the  suggestion 
could  have  been  less  felicitous  than  that  of  hinting  that 
the  enemies  of  the  colonies  are  those  who,  by  granting 
free  institutions  to  the  colonies  and  by  inventing  the 
system  of  federation,  have  bound  the  colonies  by  new  ties 
to  the  mother-country.  Ascendency  in  Europe  is  dangerous 
to  any  Power,  and,  fortunately,  impossible  for  England. 
It  was  gained  "for  a  time  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  is  now 
enjoyed  by  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but  no  manifesto  will  per- 
suade Englishmen  to  wish  to  secure  for  themselves  what 
they  deplore  when  possessed  by  others.  All  ascendency 
is  invariably  described  by  its  possessors  as  exclusively 
held  for  pacific  purposes.  The  Empire  of  Peace  was 
the  dictum  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  never  tired  of 
explaining  to  the  German  people  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  self-defence.  Acting  as  an  equal,  England  may  do 
much  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  to  ensure  peace,  or  to  see 


that  unavoidable  wars  do  not  hurt  her.  But  the  as- 
cendency which  would  enable  England  to  decree  that  no 
war,  just  or  unjust,  should  be  fought  in  Europe  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  series  of  wars  so  successful  that  England 
would  command  peace  through  having  no  one  left  to  fight 
with.  If  there  could  be  an  unkind  and,  as  most  people 
would  think,  an  utterly  unjust  aspersion  of  ordinary  Con- 
servatives, it  would  be  that  their  foreign  policy  was  a 
policy  of  ascendency.  But,  however  much  he  may  soar 
into  the  regions  of  mystery  and  nonsense,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  may  be  safely  assumed  always  to  write  with  a 
purpose.  He  must  have  had  some  object  in  writing 
as  he  has  done,  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  ob- 
jects of  his  manifesto,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
he  was  composing  an  electioneering  address.  To  dis- 
credit the  Liberals  he  may  have  thought  it  insufficient 
to  denounce  Home  Rulers  as  traitors.  But  if  there 
was  a  dark  conspiracy  to  be  suggested  as  going  on  in 
some  unknown  and  remote  part  of  the  world,  who  could 
tell  but  that  the  confused  minds  of  electors  might  believe 
that  all  the  opponents  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  engaged 
in  it  ?  The  conspiracy  was  imaginary  ;  but  it  is  a  sound 
electioneering  maxim  that,  if  enough  dirt  is  thrown,  some 
will  stick.  Then  there  are  also  some  electors  who,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  to  consider  what  the  ascendency 
of  England  in  Europe  may  mean,  would  think  it  some- 
thing very  fine  and  grand  ;  while  Lord  BEACONSFIELD  could 
trust  that  any  apprehensions  which  his  language  might 
excite  would  be  calmed  down  by  the  tamer  and  more 
sensible  addresses  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  few  persons 
would  seriously  believe  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  or 
Mr.  Cross  would  engage  in  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  hunt 
after  ascendency. 

To  the  manifesto  of  the  Premier  the  leaders  of  the 
three  sections  of  his  opponents  have  not  delayed  making 
a  reply.  The  Home  Rulers  have  no  connexion  as  such 
with  the  Liberal  party,  but  they  are  among  the  opponents 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  his  manifesto  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  their  opposition  to  Lord  Beacon- 
field  more  determined  and  resolute  than  it  hitherto  has 
been.  Mr.  Shaw  evidently  wrote  his  address  in  a  moment 
of  what  seemed  to  him  just  indignation.  He  bitterly 
resented  the  misrepresentations  of  which  he  thought 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  been  guilty.  The  Home  Rulers 
are  accused  of  wishing  to  dismember  the  Empire,  whereas 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  eyes  they  are  only  seeking  by  constitutional 
means  a  constitutional  object,  with  the  purpose  of 
binding  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  more  closely 
together.  No  Government  has  done  less  for  Ireland  than 
the  present  Government ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  finds  it  as  easy 
to  forget  the  Irish  Education  Bills  as  to  ignore  obstruc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  part  of  the  address  is 
that  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  associate  himself  and 
the  more  moderate  Home  Rulers  more  closely  with  the 
agitators  for  a  redistribution  of  Irish  landed  property  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  has  issued 
his  address  to  his  admirers  in  Midlothian ;  and  as  a  com- 
position it  has  all  the  merits  in  which  the  manifesto  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  so  deficient.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
laboured  denunciation  of  everything  the  Ministry  has  done, 
from  the  day  when  it  entered  office  to  the  moment  when 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  produced  his  Budget.  But  it 
is  clear,  vigorous,  and  flowing.  Mr.  Gladstone  passes  from 
point  to  point  with  the  art  of  a  practised  critic,  and  every 
point  adds  something  to  the  whole.  It  is  needless  to  criti- 
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cize  it,  for  to  criticize  it  is  to  repeat  the  criticisms  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  orations  for  the  last  three  years  have 
provoked ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
believes  what  he  says,  and  what  he  wishes  to  bring  home 
to  the  electors  is  brought  home  to  them  with  singular 
effectiveness.  Lord  Hartington  had  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  before  him.  He  had  to  define  the  position  and 
determine  the  action  of  a  great  party.  He  had  to  consider, 
not  how  to  formulate  the  aims  of  Irish  outsider's,  or  to 
get  up  the  longest  string  of  charges  against  a  Ministry, 
bnt  on  -what  lines  he  is  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  a  new 
Parliament,  or  to  take  office  if  office  should  before  long 
ome  within  his  grasp.  He  lias  succeeded  so  well  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  task ;  his  address  is  so  broad  in  scope,  and  so  well 
judged  in  details,  that  those  who  didnot  know  have  wondered 
with  unfounded  suspicion  -whether  he  really  wrote  it 
himself.  It  seems  contrary  to  the  chances  of  life  that  the 
son  of  a  Duke  should  have  penned  a  manifesto  so  states- 
manlike, so  telling,  and  pervaded  by  the  signs  of  so  much 
discrimination  and  tact.  Lord  Hartington  of  coivrse 
writes  as  a  Whig.  He  cannot  in  au  electioneering  address 
be  perfectly  fair  to  his  opponents.  He  has  to  lay  down 
general  Liberal  principles,  and  this  he  does  very  ex- 
plicitly, but  with  studied  moderation.  He  has  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  he  does  not  think  that  ranting  at 
Home  Rulers  is  the  true  way  to  govern  Ireland.  His 
Irish  policy  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
a  policy  to  which  the  most  moderate  of  his  followers  may 
conscientiously  adhere.  It  is  founded  on  three  simple 
propositions — that  all  wild  proposals  for  an  independent 
Irish  Parliament  must  be  steadily  resisted  ;  that  measures 
for  the  extension  of  local  self-government  must  be  such  as 
can  be  extended  to  all  the  thi*ee  kingdoms  ;  and  that 
Irishmen  must  in  all  respects  be  treated  by  Englishmen 
as  Englishmen  treat  themselves.  The  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Hartington  is  again  the  old  Whig  policy ;  the 
policy,  more  or  less,  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell.  Its  cardinal  principles  are  that  England  should 
take  an  active  part,  but  only  as  an  equal,  in  the  councils 
of  Europe ;  that  all  aggression  touching  England  should 
be  firmly  resisted ;  that  wars  should  bo  avoided  when 
possible ;  but  that,  when  perturbations  arise,  England 
should  take,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  her  own  interests,  the  side  of  the  free 
or  the  oppressed.  Excepting  perhaps  in  the  latter  point, 
and  there  only  to  a  small  extent,  we  do  not  see  that  there 
is  much  difference  between  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  that  of  moderate  Conservatives.  It  is  of 
coarse  opposed  altogether  to  the  policy  of  hunting  after 
ascendency,  but  that  is  rather  a  whim  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  than  a  serious  motive  of  party  action.  Finally, 
Lord  Hartington  has  distinct  measures  to  suggest  which 
he  wishes  his  party  to  try  to  carry.  The  list  is  not  a  very 
thrilling  one,  but  at  any  rate  it  relieves  its  author  from  the 
imputation  of  having  nothing  to  propose. 

The  last  duty  of  the  Government  before  the  dissolution 
was  to  introduce  the  Budget  and  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  it.  The  position  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
was  not  an  enviable  one.  There  was  a  great  shortcoming 
in  the  revenue  of  the  financial  year  now  drawing  to  its 
close,  as  compared  with  its  estimated  yield.  This  defi- 
ciency amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  2,195,000?.  It  has 
been  caused  by  the  general  badness  of  trade,  and  by  a 
deplorably  bad  harvest.  The  people  have  been  less  well 
off,  and  have  therefore  drunk  less.  There  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  800.000Z.  in  the  Customs  receipts  on  spirits, 
a  decrease  in  the  Excise  receipts  of  8oo,oooZ.  on  spirits, 
and  of  940,000?.  on  malt  The  diminution  of  receipts 
from  drink  thus  more  than  accounts  for  the  total  deficit. 
Times  now  are  better,  and  with  better  times  and  a  fairly 
good  harvest,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  calculates  that  the 
people  will  gradually  resume  their  normal  amount  of 
drinking.  He  does  not  think  that,  even  with  a  general  elec- 
tion to  help  them,  they  will  drink  quite  so  much  at  present 
as  they  would  drink  in  good  times.  But  there  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  a  perceptible  augmentation  of  prosperity  and 
drink,  and  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  taken  at 
700,000?.  more  than  that  of  the  pi'esent  year.  This  is,  as 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  justly  said,  a  most  moderate  com- 
putation, and  would  balance  the  estimated  ordinary  expendi- 
ture. But  then  it  is  not  only  the  ordinary  expenditure  and 
receipts  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  country 
spent  six  millions  on  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question  aud  six  millions  on  the  South  African  war.  Of 
these  twelve  millions  we  still  owe  eight.    Of  the  eight 


millions  two  are  to  be  kept  as  part  of  the  floating  debt, 
and  the  other  six  are  to  be  paid  off  by  short  terminable 
annuities  expiring  in  five  years'  time.  The  annual  charge 
for  these  annuities  will  be  1,400,000?.,  and  Sir  Staitord 
North  cote  proposes  to  got  the  money  partly  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  Probate  duties,  and  partly  by  dipping  into 
his  own  sacred  Sinking  Fund,  and  stopping  the  machinery 
for  hastening  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt. 
He  thus  hopes  to  avoid  at  once  the  reproach  of  leaving 
the  burden  of  small  wars  to  posterity,  and  the  alienation 
of  taxpayers  who  might  not  like  to  have  new  taxes  im- 
posed on  them.  They  will  not,  it  is  thought,  much  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  dead  or  the  integrity  of  a  Sinking 
Fund.  As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies, the  Budget,  therefore,  is  not  badly  devised,  although 
it  must  have  cost  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  something  to 
abandon  his  own  pet  project,  and  to  have  himself  to 
verify  the  predictions  of  the  critics  who  suggested  that 
the  Sinking  Fund  would  only  go  on  until  some  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wanted  money,  and  thought  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  dip  his  hands  into  it. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  ELECTIONS. 

AS  soon  as  the  announcement  of  the  impending  disso- 
lution was  made,  preparations  for  the  elections  began. 
Members  rushed  off  to  the  telegraph  office  and  fought  to 
get  to  the  clerks.  Agents  were  set  to  work,  and  when 
day  dawned  the  adroitest  machinery  was  in  full  play.  To 
secure  all  the  vehicles  and  all  the  public-houses,  or  at 
least  to  leave  opponents  with  nothing  but  a  donkey  cart 
and  a  beershop,  became  at  once  the  feats  and  the  tests  of 
electioneering  ability.  Candidates  whose  constituencies 
are  of  that  peculiar  kind  that  to  be  out  of  sight  for  an 
hour  is  to  be  dead  set  off  to  perorate,  to  guide  or  be 
guided,  and  to  pay.  How  much  will  be  spent  in  the  con- 
stituencies in  the  next  three  weeks  no  one  knows  or  ever 
will  know,  but  it  is  safe  to  compute  that  the 
total  will  be  nearer  two  millions  than  one.  To  have 
to  contribute  even  a  modest  amount  to  this  grand 
total  is  disagreeable  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  can- 
didates ;  but  candidates  have,  as  a  rule,  to  go  through 
worse  things  than  spending  money  with  the  chance  of 
spending  it  in  vain.  The  physical  strain  on  candidates  is 
enormous,  and  the  mental  strain  is  often  greater.  A 
candidate  has  the  anxious  question  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  will  secure  victory  in  his  particular  constituency. 
Many  voters— perhaps  for  the  credit  of  Parliament  it  may 
be  said  the  majority  of  voters — vote  on  public  grounds. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  beyond  doubt,  the  majority  of 
electors  vote  on  such  public  grounds  as  commend  them- 
selves to  Scotch  and  Irish  voters.  In  England  there  is 
much  voting  on  public  grounds,  but  also  much  voting 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  voting  on  any  but  small  pri- 
vate grounds.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  immense  beer 
interest,  which  sways  innumerable  votes.  Second  in  im- 
portance among  the  obscure  causes  of  local  defeats  or  vic- 
tories is  the  ingrained  habit  of  regarding  elections  as 
games  in  which  each  party  wants  to  win  for  the  mere  sake 
of  winning.  The  calamities  and  perversity  of  Turkey, 
the  vicissitudes  of  finance,  the  peril  of  war,  or  the  in- 
stability of  peace,  are  merely  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
game.  The  real  thing  is  to  humiliate  the  man  in  the  next 
street.  Then,  again,  there  are  purely  local  influences. 
One  candidate  is  a  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  district, 
another  lives  in  the  place  and  gives  dinner-parties,  frequent, 
splendid,  and,  according  to  provincial  ideas,  good.  And 
then  the  personal  qualities  of  the  candidate  have  some 
effect.  It  is  some  advantage  to  be  able  to  speak  well.  If 
electors  do  not  hope  that  their  candidate  will  speak  like 
Mr.  Gladstone,  neither  do  they  endure  without  a  pang  of 
pain  that  he  should  speak  like  Lord  Mandeville.  Any  kind 
of  political,  professional,  or  social  eminence  tells  a  little — 
not  much  perhaps,  but  still  there  is  always  a  percentage  of 
voters  who  feel  themselves  to  be  gaining  a  faint  and  reflected 
credit  when  they  vote  for  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  general,  or 
a  lord.  All  these  things  have  to  be  attentively  considered 
by  a  candidate,  and  to  think  of  them  by  day  and  dreain  of 
them  by  night  is  very  hard  work. 

The  most  various  calculations  as  to  the  result  of  the 
elections  are  current,  and  no  one  really  knows  how  they 
will  go.  On  the  last  two  occasions  of  a  general  election 
the  Government  of  the  day  entirely  miscalculated  the 
effect  of  a   dissolution.     If  Governments  may  be  so 
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deceived,  how  can  private  persons  hope  to  calculate  rightly  ? 
Nothing  can  be  done  except  to  sum  up  the  advantages  with 
which  each  party  starts.  The  Conservatives  start  with  the 
publicans  on  their  side — an  advantage  so  great  that  no 
other  single  advantage  can  rival  it.  Then  they  have  the 
squires  and  the  clergy,  both  important,  and  deservedly 
important,  forces  in  English  rural  life.  Their  candi- 
dates, too,  as  a  rule,  are  men  of  higher  social  stand- 
ing, and,  if  not  richer,  are  supported  by  much  more  hand- 
some party  contributions.  In  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  time  thev  have  also  the  advantage  that  there  are  many 
voters  who,  even  if  they  do  not  think  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  anything  very  grand  or  majestic,  yet 
think  it  better  than  that  of  their  opponents,  who  feel  some 
fear  and  much  dislike  of  the  Home  Rulers,  or  who 
ponder  over  the  composition  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  see  no  use  in  helping  to  bring  in  a  Ministry 
which  could  not  last  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  have  some  very  considerable 
advantages.  Nothing  can  make  up  to  them  for  having 
lost  the  publicans ;  but  still  they  have  many  elements  of 
strength.  They  have  the  Nonconformists  with  them,  and 
all  those  who  dislike  squires  or  clergymen.  They  have 
the  memory  of  great  services  to  appeal  to.  They  have 
had  the  best  literature  of  the  country  on  their  side  for 
thirty  years.  They  have  in  Lord  Hartington  a  leader 
who  during  the  last  few  years  has  gained  more  in  public 
esteem  than  any  other  rising  politician.  Their  cause  is 
associated,  rather  vaguely  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  asso- 
ciated, with  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  progress,  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  throughout  the  world. 
Their  thoughts  are  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  and  per- 
manent thoughts  of  the  bulk  of  English-speaking  com- 
munities. Then  the  Liberals  have  been  out  of  office  for  some 
time.  Their  errors  and  follies  have  been  condoned  or 
forgotten,  and,  as  all  Governments  must  disappoint  many 
people,  the  legion  of  the  disappointed  will  turn  affection- 
ately to  those  who  may  do  more,  and  cannot  do  less,  for 
them.  Then  at  the  last  general  election  it  was  the  Liberals 
who  were  the  sufferers.  They  have  many  unexpected 
defeats  to  retrieve,  and  the  fiercest  spirit  of  party  zeal  will 
animate  them  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  get  back  at  any 
cost  their  Alsaces  and  Lorraines.  Even  crotchets  may 
for  the  moment  fade  away  under  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  a  desire  for  victory,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
Liberals  may  be  not  so  much  healed  as  effaced  by  the 
ambition  of  success. 

If  we  do  not  know  who  will  win,  we  at  any  rate  know 
that  every  seat  that  can  be  contested  with  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  will  be  contested.     When  we  look  through  the 
long  list  of  constituencies   and   candidates,   it  seems 
scarcely    possible    that    there    should   be    more  con- 
tests than   are  now   threatened,  and  yet   it   is  certain 
that   at    the    eleventh    hour   new  struggles    will  be 
devised.      It   is  scarcely  possible   that    there  should 
not  be  some  Liberal  gains  in  Scotland.    The  contest  in 
Midlothian  will  absorb  public  attention,  and  the  ingenious 
builders  of  flats  must  regret  that  they  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  nothing.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably 
have  Leeds  to  retire  on,  and  an  unsuccessful  contest  will 
only  show  that  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  can  shake  the 
supremacy  of  so  deservedly  popular  a  landowner  as  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Dr.  Playfair  may  have  some  trouble 
to  retain  his  seat,  in  spite  of  his  services  and  of  his  ability, 
as  the  passionate  declamations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
alienated   an   educated   constituency  as   much  as  they 
charmed   the  humble  voters  of  Midlothian.     Still  the 
balance  of  gain  in  Scotland  will  probably  rest  with  the 
Liberals.      In  Ireland  the  Home  Rulers  are  literally 
standing  in  shoals.    In  Queen's  County  there  are  four 
Home  Rule  candidates,  in  Wexford  County  there  are 
five,  in  Kildare  and  Kilkenny  there  are  three.  Every 
additional  return  of  a  Home   Ruler  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  Lord  Hartington  ;  but  it  is  a  diminution  of 
Ministerial  strength ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  elections  may  not  improbably  be  that  it  will 
remain  with  the  English  constituencies  to  decide  whether 
the  Government  is  to  have  a  working  majority  or  not. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Hartington  himself,  and  pos- 
sibly of  Mr.  Lowe,  no  member  of  the  late  or  present 
Cabinet  seems  to  have  a  serious  contest  before  him.  The 
distracted  constituency  of  Stoke-on-Trent  is  perplexed  by 
the  rival  pretensions  of  no  fewer  than  six  candidates ;  and 
Peterborough  appears  to  be  in  an  almost  equal  state  of  con- 
fusion.   At  Thirsk  two  Conservatives  seem  to  be  standing 


against  each  other,  and  at  Northampton  Mr.  Bradlaijgh 
adds  himself  as  an  outsider  to  the  two  Liberal  candidates ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in   how   very   few  constituencies 
either  party  is  throwing  away  its  strength  by  intestine 
divisions.    This,  of  course,  specially  affects  the  Liberals,  as 
it  was  they  who  have  suffered  almost  exclusively  by  these 
divisions  in  the  past.     The  Liberals  seem  more  united 
than  they  have  been  for  yeai'S.    Those  who  agreed  with 
and  those  who  differed  from  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  fallen  on  each  other's  necks,  and  Mr. 
Cowen  more  particularly  is  pronounced  to  have  the  entire 
confidence  of  those  who  most  differ  from  him.  The 
quality  of  the  candidates  remains  unchanged  on  the  Con- 
servative side,  except  that   more   young   barristers  of 
;  promise  appear  to  be  Conservatives  than  used  to  be  the 
'  case.    On  the  Liberal  side  there  is  not  much  change,  bat 
I  what  change  there  is  seems  to  be  for  the  better.    It  is  at 
:  least  some  comfort  to  the  Liberals  of  Southwark  that  they 
|  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  for  Mrs  Cohen 
instead  of  for  Mr.  Dunn. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

rpHE  relations  of  the  Indian  Government  with  Afghau- 
J-  istan  are  still  unsatisfactory,  though  there  is  no 
reason  for  alarm.  The  success  of  the  impending  expedi- 
tion against  Ghuznee  is  confidently  anticipated ;  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  English  troops  engaged  in  the  various 
operations  seems  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  serious  re- 
sistance. The  statement  that  there  are  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  in  the  country  or  in  the  passes  produces  a- 
double  impression.  It  is  well  that  the  Government  can 
without  intolerable  strain  dispose  of  so  considerable  a 
force  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is 
indicated  by  the  exertion  which  is  considered  necessary. 
Although  party  invective  and  recrimination  have  perhaps 
not  wholly  worn  themselves  out,  attention  is  now  almost 
exclusively  concentrated  on  military  operations  or  on 
future  political  combinations.  The  latest  considerable  speech 
on  the  controversy  which  has  now  become  obsolete  was 
delivered  a  few  days  ago  by  Lord  Lytton  to  his  Council. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  his  answer 
was  both  forcible  in  argument  and  temperate  in  tone.  If 
a  Viceroy  can  properly  make  speeches,  Lord  Lytton  spoke 
well ;  but,  on  the  whole,  even  vicarious  sovereigns  should, 
as  a  rule,  decline  discussion.  A  great  potentate,  especially 
if  his  power  is  in  a  certain  sense  absolute,  should  not  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  assailants  or  critics.  An  argumen- 
tative defence  is  likely  to  provoke  further  attack,  which 
may  perhaps  convince  careless  or  prejudiced  judges.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  financial  inaccuracies  had  already  been  fully 
exposed  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  in  some  degree  de- 
feated his  own  purpose  by  his  unqualified  denunciations  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  adopted.  Lord  Lytton  could 
not  foresee  that  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  speech 
Afghan  policy  would  for  some  weeks  be  discussed  at  home 
exclusively  with  relation  to  the  interests  of  parties.  A 
victory  or  a  misfortune  occurring  in  March  or  April  might 
possibly  determine  the  event  of  a  great  political  contest. 

Lord  Stratheden,  who  is  not  subject  to  official  scruples 
or  restrictions,  has  contributed  little  to  the  settlement 
of  Afghan  difficulties  by  causing,  through  his  notice  of 
motion,  the  publication  of  Siiere  Ali's  letter  to  the  Sultan, 
written  in  1878.  It  was  already  known  that  the  Ameer 
had  long  before  resolved  on  breaking  off  the  English  alli- 
ance ;  and  even  if  he  could  still  be  called  to  account,  his 
feeble  attempt  to  convert  the  Sdltan  to  his  new  policy 
would  scarcely  have  constituted  an  additional  offence.  The 
document,  though  it  is  no  longer  interesting,  is  so  far 
amusing  that  it  is  evidently  not  original.  The  thoughts 
and  the  language  are  entirely  European ;  and  indeed  the 
Ameer  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  communicates  to  the  head  of  his  reli- 
gion. "  I  am  convinced,"  ho  says,  "  by  my  frequent  inter- 
"  views  with  the  Russian  Envoy,  who  has  been  here  some 
"  time,  that  the  Russians  are  always  more  honourable  and 
"  sincere  than  the  English ;  that  is  why  I  think  it  my  duty 
"  to  urge  your  Highness  to  abandon  the  English  alliance, 
"  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russians." 
General  Skobeleff  could  scarcely  say  less  in  behalf  of  his 
own  nation  and  against  the  rivals  who  might  soon  become 
enemies  ;  and  he  perhaps  thought  that  the  letter  which  he 
caused  the  Ameer  to  write  might  facilitate  some  intrigue 
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for  the  submission  of  the  Turks  to  the  enemy  who  was 
then  encamped  outside  Constantinople.  Of  the  compara- 
tive honour  and  sincerity  of  Russia  and  England  Shere  Ali 
probably  retained  his  own  opinion,  if  indeed  he  judged  of 
either  nation  by  its  moral  virtues  or  defects.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  the  letter  is  the  date  of  January  1878. 
The  Envoy  had  then  been  some  time  at  Cabul ;  ho  remained 
there  till  the  end  of  the  following  July ;  and  when  he 
retired,  he  in  the  first  instance  left  the  rest  of  the  Mission 
behind  him.  During  nearly  the  whole  time  the  Indian 
Government  took  no  hostile  measures  against  the  Ameer  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  reproaches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  Lord  Lytton  and  the  SECRE- 
TARY of  State  because  they  made  no  attempt  at  the  time 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  thought  desirable  to  open 
a  way  to  co-operation  with  the  only  descendant  of  Dost 
Mahommed  wTho  is  known  to  possess  ability  or  influence. 
Several  weeks  have  passed  since  Abdurrahman  was  allowed 
or  caused  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  retire  from  the 
residence  where  he  had  long  lived  under  their  protection, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  his  fortune  in  Afghanistan.  It 
is  not  known  whether  General  Kaufmann  provided  him 
with  funds  for  the  purpose,  though  some  calculations 
published  in  the  Russian  newspapers  of  the  amount  of 
savings  which  Abdurrahman  had  made  out  of  his  allow- 
ance excited  reasonable  suspicion.  From  Tashkcnd  he 
proceeded  to  Bokhara,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Khan.  His  later  movements  have 
not  been  accurately  known,  but  it  was  lately  stated  that 
he  was  still  within  Russian  territory  at  Samarcand.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  he  has  invited  the  Afghan 
Sirdars  and  chiefs,  including  Jan  Mahommed,  to  meet  him 
at  a  place  in  Afghan  Turkestan,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  against  the  English.  If  the  rumour 
is  confirmed,  the  proposed  combination  may  perhaps  be 
in  some  degree  formidable.  It  is  said  that  Jan  Mahommed 
had  previously  sent  emissaries  to  urge  the  different  tribes 
to  hold  themselves  ready  for  a  sacred  war.  His  sagacity 
was  thought  to  be  shown  by  his  postponement  of  any 
gathering  of  the  clans  until  all  preparations  were 
completed.  If  a  numerous  army  was  collected  before 
the  time  had  come  for  action,  it  would  be  exposed  to 
internal  jealousies  and  quarrels ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  in  the  absence  of  commissariat  arrangements,  an 
Afghan  army  necessarily  provokes  irritation  by  living 
on  the  country.  Whether  it  will  at  any  time  become 
prudent  to  encounter  the  English  army  in  the  field  is 
a  question  which  the  enemy  will  have  to  consider. 
It  is  injudicious  to  calculate  on  success  before  it  is 
achieved  ;  but,  if  Sir  F.  Roberts  or  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
is  strong  enough  to  take  Ghuznee,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  Afghan  leader  will  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive. 
For  the  next  seven  or  eight  months  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  and  all  the 
passes,  including  the  Shuturgardan,  will  soon  be  open. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  unexpected  attack  on  Cabul 
iu  the  middle  of  December  was  encouraged  by  a  belief, 
founded  on  the  precedent  of  forty  years  ago,  that  an 
English  army  could  not  maintain  itself  at  Cabul  through 
the  winter.  The  Afghans  have  never  had  experience  of  a 
victory  over  English  troops  when  the  weather  was  favour- 
able to  military  operations. 

If  Abdurrahman  really  proposes  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  forces,  he  displays  more  courage  than 
prudence.  His  relative  and  enemy,  Shere  Ali,  though  he 
collected  enormous  military  stores  for  the  purpose  of  some 
eventual  struggle,  never  ventured  on  a  rupture  till  he  was 
backed  by  the  Russian  Envoy,  who  may  have  been  profuse 
in  promises  of  aid.  As  soon  as  the  English  army  began 
its  advance  to  Cabul,  Shere  Ali  fled  without  an  attempt 
at  resistance ;  and  after  his  death  no  Afghan  leader  offered 
serious  resistance  until  Jan  Mahommed  attacked  Cabul 
with  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  Even  if 
Abdurrahman  should  induce  the  majority  of  the  chiefs  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  Candahar  will  probably  re- 
main faithful  to  its  English  connexion ;  and  the  mutinous 
regiments  which  are  incessantly  fighting  with  one  another 
at  Herat  will  scarcely  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  pretender 
who  is  not  even  in  possession  of  Cabul.  If  Abdurrahman 
could  collect  under  his  banner  all  the  regular  troops  who 
were  raised  by  Shere  Ali,  he  would,  independently  of 
the  levies  of  the  tribes,  be  inferior  to  the  English  in 
numbers,  and  still  more  in  the  quality  of  troops.  There 
is  no  use  in  considering  his  military  prospects,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  likely  to  affect  his  conduct.    If  he  pos- 


sesses the  intelligence  for  which  he  has  received  credit, 
he  will  hesitate  to  engage  in  an  unequal  struggle,  especially 
as  victory,  even  if  it  were  attainable,  is  not  his  only  re- 
source. It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  will  be  able  to- 
expel  the  army  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of  Af- 
ghanistan ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  make 
advantageous  terms  for  himself,  if  he  can  furnish  suffi- 
cient guarantees  of  his  future  fidelity.  None  of'  his 
Baruckzye  kindred  have  hitherto  shown  the  ability  or 
force  of  character  which  would  enable  them  to  maintain 
themselves  if  they  were  placed  in  power.  It  would  be 
convenient  to  deal  with  a  possible  ally,  even  though 
he  might  have  been  an  enemy.  Abdurrahman  may  per- 
haps be  under  engagements  to  Russia,  but,  if  he  were 
Ameer,  he  would  rely  on  the  protector  who  might  in  his 
estimation  be  most  powerful.  A  comparatively  strong 
and  partially  independent  Afghanistan  might  after  all 
be  constituted  if  a  strong  ruler  could  be  found. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  SEVENTH  CLAUSE. 

THE  debate  in  the  French  Senate  on  the  7th  Clause 
of  the  Education  Bill  fully  redeemed  the  oratorical 
reputation  of  the  Ministry.  M.  Jules  Ferry  made  the 
speech  which  he  had  kept  in  reserve  all  through  the 
general  discussion  of  the  Bill,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  put 
on  all  his  skill  to  undo  the  impression  left  by  his  col- 
league. No  two  things  could  well  be  more  different 
than  the  7  th  Clause  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  7th  Clause  as  presented  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  They  might  have  belonged  to  two 
distinct  Bills,  and  have  been  brought  forward  by  two 
distinct  Cabinets.  The  arguments  of  the  two  speakers  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  mutually  destructive.  Had  they 
been  addressed  to  the  same  section  of  the  Chamber  this 
might  have  been  a  tactical  error ;  but,  as  they  were  really 
intended  to  influence  two  forms  of  political  opinion  which 
have  nothing  in  common  except  a  portion  of  their  name, 
the  divergence  served  its  turn  and  offended  no  one.  M. 
Jules  Ferry's  speech  could  hardly  have  been  meant  to 
assist  the  passage  of  the  clause.  It  was  plainly  addressed 
to  men  who  needed  no  persuasion.  The  Advanced  Left  had 
forgiven  the  Government  much  because  of  the  7th  Clause, 
and  in  voting  for  it  they  would  only  be  giving  effect  to 
their  own  favourite  ideas.  The  object  of  M.  Ferry's 
speech  was  probably  of  a  personal  kind.  If  the  clause  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  no  harm  would  have  been  done. 
If  the  clause  was  rejected,  and  its  author  had  to  leave  the 
Cabinet,  very  considerable  good  might  have  been  done 
to  M.  Ferry  himself.  If  he  could  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  Advanced  Left,  he  would  stand  in 
a  much  more  favourable  position  than  if  he  left 
office  after  attempting  to  make  things  pleasant  to  every 
one.  M.  Ferry's  future  is  irrevocably  marked  out  by  his 
antecedents.  Unless  he  shall  some  day  consent  to  do 
public  penance,  the  author  of  the  Ferry  Bill  cannot  hope 
to  make  part  of  any  Government  which  is  not  markedly 
Radical.  Consequently  he  has  everything  to  gain  by 
recommending  himself  to  the  Advanced  Left.  Their  support 
may  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  the  future,  and 
their  support  is  to  be  had  if  he  will  consent  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  it.  Judging  by  his  speech,  M.  Ferry  is 
quite  willing  to  pay  that  price.  He  shrank  from  no 
extreme  which  could  be  supposed  likely  to  please  those 
whose  favour  he  wished  to  gain.  He  defended  the  7th 
Clause  on  the  ground  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  say 
what  a  parent  shall  teach  his  child,  and  what  he  shall  be 
forbidden  to  teach  him.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
parents  at  this  moment  in  France  who  wish  their  children 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits.  They  know  what  Lhe 
Jesuits  teach  them,  or  they  see  what  sort  of  men  the 
children  of  other  parents  become  under  J esuit  teaching, 
and  they  approve  of  the  result.  There  are  many  other 
French  parents  who  wish  their  children  to  be  brought  np 
by  atheists.  They  approve  of  the  teaching  given  in  their 
schools,  and  wish  to  put  their  children  under  their  care. 
On  M.  Ferry's  theory  the  State  has  a  right  to  forbid  the 
Catholic  parent  to  send  his  son  to  a  Jesuit 1  college,  or  to 
forbid  the  atheist  parent  to  send  his  son  to  a  secularist 
school.  It  is  plain  that  no  defence  can  be  constructed  on 
behalf  of  one  of  these  prohibitions  which  shall  not  extend  to 
the  other.  If  the  State  is  not  going  outside  its  province  in 
closing  a  Jesuit  school  against  the  children  of  Ultramontane 
parents,  it  would  not  be  going  beyond  its  province  if  it 
1  closed  a  secularist  school  against  the  children  of  atheist 
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parents.  It  might  be  acting  beneficially  for  the  children, 
and  therefore  wisely  for  itself,  in  the  one  case,  and  injuri- 
ously to  the  children,  and  consequently  unwisely  for  itself, 
in  the  other  case,  but  the  principle  involved  is  the  same 
in  both  instances.  Prudently  or  imprudently,  the  State 
judges  what  is  best  for  children  to  learn— determines,  that 
is,  whether  it  wishes  them  to  be  brought  up  as  Ultramon- 
tanes  or  as  secularists — and  then  sets  to  work  to  give  effect 
to  its  choice.  This  is  the  theory  of  education  which  is  now 
popular  with  the  Advanced  Left.  They  are  not  disturbed 
at  being  reminded  that  their  policy  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Ultramontanes.  They  take  this  rather  as  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favour.  The  Ultramontanes  have  at  various 
times  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  political  power,  and 
the  Advanced  Left  are  probably  of  opinion  that,  if  they 
wish  to  attain  the  same  result,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
use  the  same  means. 

M.  de  Freycinet' s  speech  was  obviously  intended  to 
win  votes  to  the  clause.  It  was  studiously  conciliatory  in 
tone,  and  animated  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  genuine 
moderation,  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  consider- 
ing the  cause  which  he  was  defending.  M.  Ferry  had  done 
his  utmost  to  magnify  the  clause  ;  M.  de  Freycinet  did  all 
he  could  to  minimize  it.  In  the  hands  of  M.  Ferry  it  was 
an  indispensable  bulwark  against  a  most  serious  danger ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  it  ceased  to  have  any 
positive  or  immediate  significance,  and  became  simply  a  bul- 
wark against  the  multiplication  of  religious  orders  to  which 
the  State  had  not  been  asked  to  extend  its  recognition.  The 
adoption  of  the  clause,  saidM.  de  Freycinet,  would  not  be 
tantamount  to  the  beginning  of  a  crusade  against  the  unre- 
cognized orders  ;  on  the  contrary,  provided  that  they  did 
nothing  injurious  to  the  State,  they  would  be  allowed  to  go 
on  teaching  much  as  before.  M.de  Freycinet  hardly  affected 
to  deny  that  this  way  of  regarding  the  clause  made  it  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment  whether  it  was  passed  or  not. 
Or,  rather,  he  hardly  affected  to  deny  that  it  was  import- 
ant to  pass  it,  not  because  the  Jesuits  now  constituted  a 
public  danger,  but  because  they  had  constituted  a  public 
danger  in  1877,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  maintain  the 
Government  majority  in  the  Chamber  at  its  present 
strength  unless  the  Radical  section  of  it  were  conciliated  by 
this  trifling  sacrifice.  If,  he  said  to  the  Left  Centoe,  you 
were  asked  to  vote  against  religion  or  against  parental  free- 
dom, I  could  understand  the  excitement  which  the  7th 
Clause  has  created.  Inasmuch  as  religion  is  not  really 
assailed  at  all,  and  parents  will  be  allowed  to  choose  teachers 
for  their  children  with  scarcely  more  interference  than 
at  present,  why  should  practical  men  like  M.  Simon  and 
M.  Dufaure  insist  on  throwing  the  Liberal  party  into 
confusion  by  refusing  to  grant  what  nearly  every  Liberal 
demands,  and  what,  if  granted,  will  leave  everything  pretty 
much  where  it  is  ? 

M.  de  Freycinet's  way  of  approaching  the  question 
bears  some  likeness  to  a  process  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  this  country.  Englishmen  are  constantly 
asked  to  vote  for  this  or  that  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  mean  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  a  sense,  they  are  told,  in  which  Home  Rule 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  unimpaired  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  a  sense  in  which  Local  Option  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Permissive  Bill.  The  answer  to  these 
representations  is  sufficiently  simple.  If  this  or  that 
demand  means  no  more  than  it  is  represented  to  mean, 
why  is  it  so  ardently  desired  ?  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  Extreme  Left  should  have  worked  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  on  behalf  of  the  7  th  Clause  if  they  meant  it  to  have 
no  further  result  than  the  limitation  of  Jesuit  schools  to  their 
present  number.  They  were  content  to  hear  the  Minister 
give  this  account  of  the  measure  because  they  thought  it 
might  make  its  success  more  probable  ;  but,  if  the  Senate 
had  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  politic  assur- 
ances, the  Extreme  Left  would  never  have  rested  until 
they  had  brought  the  administration  of  the  clause  into 
harmony  with  its  plain  sense. 

The  Senate  has  wisely  determined  to  give  the  country 
some  reason  for  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  legislation 
over  two  Chambers.  Of  course  the  rejection  of  the  clause 
has  already  provoked  a  cry  for  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  shall  take  the  drag  oft  the  wheel,  and  allow 
the  Extreme  Left  to  drive  the  Republic  to  ruin  at  their  own 
pace.  Even  if  this  demand  were  to  be  granted,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  would  be  fully  justified.  A  Second  Chamber 
had  better  be  abolished  for  doing  its  duty  than  for  incapa- 
city to  do  anything.  If  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  had  voted  for  the  7th  Clause,  they  would  have 
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done  violence  to  their  convictions,  and  proved  their  own 
impotence,  by  one  and  the  same  act.  What  are  they 
there  for,  except  to  moderate  the  injudicious  action  of  the 
popular  Chamber  ?  If  they  are  not  strong  enough  for  this, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  specific  function  with 
which  they  are  charged.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  the  professed  defenders  of  the  clause  are 
themselves  relieved  by  its  disappearance.  Abuse  of  the 
Senate  is  a  luxury  that  costs  nothing,  and  involves  no 
responsibilities. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

IN  one  of  the  despatches  which  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished relating  to  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  Sir 
M.  H.  Beach  indicates  a  disinclination  to  encourage 
the  proceedings  which  have  been  instituted  against  the 
leaders  of  the  malcontents  in  the  Transvaal.  While 
he  professedly  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  tolerating 
open  defiance  of  the  English  Government,  he  desires 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  deal  leniently  with  offenders 
who,  as  he  suggests,  have  acted  under  the  pressure  of 
an  uninformed  public  opinion.  It  is  not  usual  to  excuse 
the  leaders  in  a  seditious  movement  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  instigated  to  violence  by  their  own  followers. 
The  opposite  assumption,  that  the  chiefs  of  a  revolt  are 
almost  exclusively  responsible,  is  generally  both  consistent 
with  the  facts  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
lawful  authority.  It  may  be  that  the  rebellious  attitude 
of  the  Boers  is  less  morally  culpable  than  ordinary  in- 
stances of  resistance  to  an  established  Government;  but  it 
is  hardly  the  business  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide apologies  for  opponents  who  still  maintain  a  hostile 
attitude.  It  is  only  when  it  prospers,  and  not  when  it 
may  seem  comparatively  venial,  that  treason  loses  its  name. 
Mr.  Pretorius  and  Mr.  Bor',  who  are  under  prosecution, 
have  affected  to  withhold  recognition  from  the  actual  Go- 
vernment of  the  Transvaal,  and  to  recognize  as  still  valid 
the  credentials  of  the  Assembly  which  represented  the 
Dutch  community  before  the  annexation.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  would  have  displayed  culpable  weakness  if  he 
had  declined  a  public  and  audacious  challenge.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  civil  war  which  was  threatened,  he  arrested 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  conduct  should  be  but  coldly  approved, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  by  implication  censured.  There  was 
no  reason  to  fear  that  he  or  his  successor  would  administer 
the  law  with  undue  severity ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  private 
hint  might  have  been  given  without  the  inconvenience  of 
reassuring  the  seditious  party. 

Some  of  the  leading  Boers  have  been  guilty  of  a  gi'ievous 
crime  as  well  as  of  technical  contumacy.  In  a  despatch 
published  some  time  ago  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  stated 
that  persons  whom  he  named  had  instigated  the  natives 
who  were  then  in  arms  against  the  English  forces  to  con- 
tinue their  resistance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  faction  had  intrigued  both  with  Cetewayo  and  with 
Secocoeni,  the  ancient  enemy  of  their  own  race  and  of 
their  former  Government.  The  indulgence  which  might 
be  due  to  the  opponents  of  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is  not  to  be  extended  to  traitors  of  the  worst  kind 
who  ally  themselves  with  savages  against  European 
supremacy.  Neither  laws  nor  treaties  are  necessary  to 
create  the  duty  of  defending  against  native  aggression  the 
rights  of  the  superior  race.  Dutch  subjects  of  the  English 
Crown  who  conspire  with  Caffres  or  Zulus  against  the 
Government  forfeit  all  claim  to  impunity  and  compassion. 
The  strong  language  used  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in 
denouncing  their  treason  was  not  too  severe  for  the 
occasion.  He  will  probably  keep  his  word  by  making  any 
offenders  of  the  kind  whom  he  can  catch  acquainted  with 
the  hangman.  Even  if  the  former  Republic  had  been  still 
in  existence,  the  commander  of  the  English  troops  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  the  complicity  of  any  part 
of  the  white  population  with  barbarous  enemies.  The 
misconduct  of  the  disloyal  Boers  seriously  affects  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  from  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  annexation  was  accomplished  with  friendly 
intentions,  though  the  measure  may  have  been  unduly 
precipitate.  One  of  the  immediate  objects  contemplated 
by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  Secocoeni,  who  had  recently  defeated 
them  in  the  field.  The  relations  of  all  parties  may,  however, 
have  been  modified  by  the  attempt  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Caffre  chief.    If  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  can  be 
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induced  to  reconsider  their  threatened  policy  of  resistance, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  remain  as  far  as  possible  officially 
ignorant  of  any  criminal  intentions  which  may  have  been 
formed  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  offenders  under- 
stand that  henceforth  similar  outrages  will  not  be  per- 
petrated with  impunity.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  expressions  that,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
seize  the  culprits,  he  would  not  have  waited  for  instruc- 
tions from  home  to  punish  their  treachery. 

If  the  Government  had  hesitated  to  retain  possession  of 
the  Transvaal,  they  would  perhaps  have  been  deterred 
from  restoring  the  independence  of  the  province  by  the 
increasing  probability  of  a  South  African  federation.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  though  some  of  his  acts  have  caused  just 
dissatisfaction  at  home,  appears  to  have  discovered  more 
completely  than  his  predecessors  the  secret  of  obtaining 
the  confidence  of  the  colonists.  Through  his  influence  a 
Ministry  favourable  both  to  the  English  connexion  and 
to  the  union  of  the  South  African  colonies  and  States  has 
now  held  office  for  two  years  with  the  apparent  approval 
of  the  community.  The  Government  of  the  Cape  has  pro- 
posed to  take  preliminary  steps  towards  a  federation  ;  and, 
although  there  may  perhaps  be  difficulties  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  competing  claims  to  representation,  the  minor 
provinces  will  probably  at  once  accept  the  principle  of 
union.  If  the  dissatisfied  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal  wish  for  a  pi'etext  for  desisting  from  a 
hopeless  struggle,  the  opportunity  of  joining  a  Confederacy 
may  perhaps  be  represented  as  preferable  to  direct  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  England.  The  Cape,  which 
must  always  be  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  proposed 
union,  contains  a  large  population  of  Dutch  origin.  It  is 
I'cmarkable  that  during  the  late  controversy  no  pressure 
has  been  put  on  the  Cape  Legislature  by  constituencies 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  sympathize  with  the 
claims  of  the  Transvaal.  In  a  South  African  Confederacy  in- 
cluding all  the  provinces  the  Dutch  would  at  present  form 
a  majority,  though  the  English  settlers  surpass  them  in 
commercial  and  political  activity.  The  Orange  Free  State 
will  for  the  present  hold  aloof  from  a  Confederacy  of  the 
English  settlements  ;  but  if  the  union  is  accomplished, 
and  if  it  produces  its  expected  results,  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  will  inevitably  in  course  of  time  form  a  single 
dominion. 

The  example  of  the  United  States,  since  followed  by 
Canada,  furnishes  the  best  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
federation.  If  the  former  colonies,  or  some  of  them,  had 
retained  their  original  seclusion  when  they  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  English  Crown,  they  would,  like  European 
States,  have  been  further  separated  by  tariffs  and  Customs 
Houses,  and  they  would  have  been  liable  to  the  risk  of . 
war.  The  unity  which  was  first  created  for  purposes  of  j 
external  security  has  in  innumerable  ways  promoted  the 
general  prosperity,  and  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  national 
greatness.  The  Australian  colonies,  which  have  learned  by  I 
experience  the  evils  of  conflicting  commercial  legislation,  will 
sooner  or  later  throw  down  the  barriers  by  which  they  are 
still  divided.  In  South  Africa  there  is  a  motive  for  union 
which  scarcely  exists  in  Canada,  and  not  at  all  in  Australia. 
Although  the  wars  of  the  last  two  years  have  put  an  end 
to  immediate  risk  of  native  hostilities,  all  the  provinces  are 
liable  to  be  drawn  into  collision  with  warlike  tribes  spread- 
ing in  unknown  numbers  far  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. A  common  system  of  defence  and  a  uniform  native 
policy  will  furnish  the  best  security  from  attack.  The 
native  difficulty  adds  one  to  the  many  complications  of  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  are  natives,  who  are  liable  to 
oppression  by  the  Dutch  farmers.  Before  the  annexation 
the  English  Government  may  not  have  been  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  native  resi- 
dents in  a  foreign  and  independent  State ;  but  the  natives  of 
the  Transvaal  have  now  for  a  time  been  English  subjects, 
and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  protection.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  legislation  which  will  probably 
be  founded  on  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Cape  will  be 
unjust  to  any  class  of  the  community.  The  Imperial  Go- 
vernment has  for  some  years  recommended  confederation 
for  sufficient  reasons  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies.  It 
has  only  so  far  a  selfish  motive  for  promoting  a  sound 
policy,  that  it  justly  desires  relief  from  the  burden  of 
native  wars.  Now  that  the  Zulu  power  is  broken,  a 
Federal  Government  of  South  Africa  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend itself  against  any  aggression.  As  the  objections  of 
Uic  Cape,  which  was  comparatively  safe  from  attack,  ap- 


pear to  have  been  overcome,  the  minor  provinces  will  be 
well  advised  in  seizing  the  occasion.  It  seems  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  measure  that  the 
Committee  which  professes  to  represent  the  Transvaal 
malcontents  has  offered  to  join  in  a  confederation.  The 
proposal  may  also  perhaps  imply  a  disposition  to  modify 
the  demand  for  total  independence.  According  to  late 
accounts,  Mr.  Kroger  has  lately  used  comparatively  con- 
ciliatory language. 


THE  NAVY. 

TT  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  speech  of  tho 
J-    First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  introducing  tho 

Estimates  on  Monday  night,  had  been  to  some  extent  an 
electioneering  address  ;  but  he  emphatically  denied  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  the  statement  made  by  him  had  indeed 
nothing  of  an  electioneering  character.  There  was  no 
at  torn  pt  to  exaggerate  what  had  been  done  at  the  Admiralty 
under  the  present  Government,  and  no  attempt  to  make 
too  little  of  what  his  predecessors  had  done.  The  merits 
of  candour  and  fairness  may  certainly  be  claimed  for  his 
speech,  the  moderate  tone  of  which  was  praised  even  by  such 
determined  antagonists  as  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Siiaw  Lefevre. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Smith's  speech,  however  excellent 
in  form,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  in  substance. 
He  was  indeed  able  to  announce  that  a  new  and  very 
powerful  gun  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  navy,  and 
that  the  Naval  Constructors  of  the  Admiralty,  with  their 
usual  unceasing  ingenuity,  have  designed  a  vessel  of  a  novel 
kind  which  will  be  fit  for  service  at  a  time  when  the  map  of 
Europe  may  have  been  changed  twice  over;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  moderately  reassuring  news,  the  First 
Lord  had  nothing  to  tell  the  House  which  might  not  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  Estimates,  the  meagre  and  in- 
sufficient nature  of  which  we  pointed  out  last  week.  He 
urged,  of  course,  that  the  reductions  he  had  made  were 
not  excessive,  and,  to  meet  the  charge  of  not  building 
ships  enough,  he  used  one  argument  which,  coming  from 
a  less  grave  and  serious  speaker,  would  have  provoked 
laughter.  On  the  whole,  a  very  weak  case  was  made  out 
for  the  Admiralty  by  the  First  Lord,  and,  justly  enough, 
his  critics  did  not  spare  him.  Some  mistakes  they  made 
from  that  want  of  fairness  which  seems  to  be  nowadays 
the  ineradicable  fault  of  Liberals ;  but  their  principal 
strictures  had  considerable  weight  nevertheless,  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  it  only  too  clear  that,  while  other 
navies  are  rapidly  advancing,  the  British  navy  is  standing 
still. 

The  First  Lord  strove  of  course  to  prove  that  all  pro- 
bable contingencies  had  been  taken  into  account,  and  that 
a  fair  rate  of  progress  was  maintained  ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  a  plausible  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  ignore  some 
very  gi'ave  facts  which  have  of  late  been  pointed  out  and 
are  becoming  patent  to  all  dispassionate  people.  He 
was  aided  in  so  doing  by  one  of  those  circumstances 
which  occasionally  help  Ministers  in  distress.  Before 
the  House  went  into  Committee  of  Supply  there 
was  a  short  discussion  on  naval  affairs,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  member  thought  fit  to  allege  that  the 
discipline  of  the  navy  was  in  a  bad  state.  In  replying 
with  just  indignation  to  this  charge,  which  appears  to  be 
utterly  unfounded,  Mr.  Smith  had  deservedly  with  him 
the  sympathy  of  the  House,  and  this  was  no  doubt  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  when  he  was  answering  other  charges  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Among  the  first  criticisms  to 
which  he  replied  was  one  which  was  made  in  our  columns. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
ducing the  number  of  boys  in  the  service  must  inevitably 
impair  the  future  efficiency  of  the  navy,  inasmuch  as 
vessels  of  war  can  only  be  fitly  manned  by  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  navy  from  their  youth.  Last  year  the 
total  number  of  boys  on  board  men-of-war  and  training- 
ships  was  reduced  by  1,000,  aud  Mr.  Smith  now  proposes 
to  make  a  further  reduction  of  400,  which  will  bring  the 
number  on  board  training-ships  down  to  2,200.  In  justi- 
fication of  this  reduction  he  said  that  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  force  of  18,000  blue- jackets  was  required  for  the 
service,  and  that  2,200  boys  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  up  what  he  termed  the  "  waste  "  that  annually 
occurs  with  this  number  of  seamen.  This  is  a  singular 
example  of  that  plausible  but  unwise  economy  which  has 
so  often  led  Ministers  astray.  The  navy  can  only  be  re- 
cruited from  a  specially  trained  class  of  young  men,  and 
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it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  these  should  always  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  minimum,  which  is  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  in  t  ime  of  peace.  In  the  event  of  war  there 
would  probably  be  the  most  urgent  need  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  force  of  blue-jackets  within  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time ;  but  such  an  increase  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  unless  there  had  been  many  more  boys 
trained  than  were  likely  to  be  wanted  during  time  of 
pence.  It  is  true  that  by  keeping  the  strength  of  them 
above  what,  according  to  a  strict  calculation,  are  peace  re- 
quirements, some  expenditure  is  incurred  which  might  be 
dispensed  with  ;  but  the  sura  thus  saved  is  astonishingly 
small,  while  the  security  gained  is  of  incalculable  value. 
In  order  to  effect  what  is  really  a  trumpery  saving,  the 
power  which  this  country  should  possess  of  rapidly  aug- 
menting its  navy  afloat  is  to  be  sensibly  diminished.  It 
would  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  break  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  vessels  not  now  in  commission  on  the 
ground  that  the  total  number  of  ships  is  above  that  re- 
quired when  the  country  is  not  at  war. 

Another  and  very  serious  objection  to  the  Estimates  has 
been  based  on  the  small  amount  of  shipbuilding  which  is 
to  be  executed  during  the  financial  year.  In  treating  this, 
the  First  Lord  followed  exactly  the  opposite  course  to  that 
which  he  had  pursued  when  defending  the  reduction  just  men- 
tioned, and,  altogether  abandoning  the  present,  he  scanned 
the  far  future.  The  unsleeping  designers  of  the  Admiralty 
have  invented  a  new  type  for  men-of-war,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  Temeraire,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  lay  down  one,  perhaps  two  vessels  of  this 
kind.  The  new  ship  will  have  "  two  fixed  armour  towers, 
"  with  two  43-ton  breechloading  guns  revolving  within 
"  each  of  them,  and  a  battery  of  breechloading  guns 
"  capable  of  piercing  armour  between  them."  Her  speed 
will  be  fifteen  knots ;  a  considerable  portion  of  her  water- 
line  will  be  protected  by  armour  of  enormous  strength. 
No  doubt  this  will  be  a  very  formidable  war  vessel,  and 
probably  the  discussions  about  her  and  her  guns,  which 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  Parliament  after 
next,  will  possess  considerable  interest  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent Mr.  Smith  seems  rather  premature  in  holding 
forth  on  her  merits.  Only  a  small  sum  is  to  be  spent  on 
her  this  year,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  ironclads,  six  or  seven  years — peaceable  years, 
let  it  be  hoped — may  be  expected  to  pass  before  she  is 
finished.  Her  possible  good  qualities  therefore  are  hardly 
likely  to  console  those  who  reflect  on  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  which  the  Prime  Minister's  letter  so  clearly  indi- 
cates for  the  scantiness  of  the  additions  to  be  made  to  the 
navy  during  the  next  twelve  months.  On  this  subject 
the  First  Lord  had  of  course  something  to  say.  and  he 
brought  forward  an  argument  in  defence  of  comparative 
sluggishness  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest 
ever  presented  to  Parliament.  "  If  they  built  ships  more 
"  rapidly,"  he  said,  "  they  might  find  them  useless  in 
"  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  As  invention  went  on,  we 
"  should  have  an  extreme  difficulty  to  contend  against 
"  if  we  went  on  increasing  the  number  of  our  ships." 
This  statement  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  would  carry  great 
weight  if  it  were  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
invention  will  have  come  to  an  end,  and  if  foreign  Powers 
would  obligingly  agree  not  to  do  anything  calculated  to 
cause  war  until  after  the  arrival  of  that  blissful  period, 
due  allowance  being  then  made  for  the  time  necessary 
"  the  construction  of  a  perfect  ship.    As,  however,  a 
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navy  must  be  ready  to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  war 
and  as  unfortunately  Governments  do  not  give  two  or 
three  years'  notice  of  their  intention  to  declare  war,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  sometimes  begin  hostilities  with  the 
most  indecent  disregard  for  the  convenience  of  their  ad- 
versaries, it  is  unfortunately  necessary  that  ships  should 
be  begun,  continued,  and  completed,  even  at  the  risk  of 
their  proving  obsolete  after  a  certain  time.  Just  at 
present  there  appears  to  be,  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
administrative  energy  or  ability  at  the  Admiralty,  but  to 
an  exaggerated  desire  for  economy,  a  strong  tendency  to 
dawdle,  and  to  exceed  even  the  long  periods  hitherto  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  great  men-of-war;  and  it 
•would  be  much  better  to  refer  this  procrastination  to  its 
true  cause,  for  which  the  Admiralty  is  not  exclusively 
responsible,  than  to  resort  to  arguments  according  to 
•which  it  would  always  be  impolitic  to  build  ships,  seein°- 
that,  by  the  time  they  are  finished,  some  one  may  have 
devised  a  plan  of  building  better  ones. 

With  respect  to  the  imperious  necessity  which  has  now 


arisen  for  protecting  the  large  supplies'  of  food  required 
for  the  support  of  the  people  Mr.  Smith  said  nothing,  and 
in  this  he  did  well,  for  any  attempt  to  prove  that  we  pos- 
sess sufficient  means  for  guarding  against  the  danger 
which  would  threaten  these  supplies  in  case  of  war  would 
only  have  exposed  him  to  a  crushing  reply.  He  did  in- 
deed refer  to  the  possibility  of  arming  merchant-vessels,  and 
said  that "  the  Government  could  avail  itself  of  the  services 
"  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  fast  ships,  which  could  rapidly  be 
"  armed  and  used  as  cruisers,  though,  as  they  would  prob- 
"  ably  be  larger  and  more  vulnerable  than  the  enemy's 
"  regular  unarmoured  cruisers,  they  would  probably  have 
<:  the  chances  against  them  in  an  engagement."  Such  an 
auxiliary  fleet  might  possibly  prove  to  be  of  much  value;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  its  use  would  be  an  absolutely 
new  experiment,  and  that  the  experiment  might  fail. 
Whether  any  of  the  great  merchant  steamers  could  be 
rapidly  turned  into  men-of-war,  capable  of  meeting  the 
war-vessels  of  other  nations,  seems  doubtful,  as  it  appears 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  a  few  shots.  Mr.  Smith's  reservation  is  there- 
fore full  of  meaning,  and  shows  that  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall  are  not  over-confident  as  to  the  result  to  be 
obtained  by  taking  merchantmen  into  the  navy  in  time 
I  of  war. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  his  critics,  with  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  him  ;  but,  not  content 
to  rely  on  what  was  really  a  strong  case,  they  injured  the 
effect  of  their  onslaught  by  exaggeration  and  want  of  fair- 
ness. Mr.  Reed  complained  justly  of  the  huge  time  now 
taken  in  constructing  ironclads,  but  ignored  the  fact  that 
he  was  himself  in  part  responsible  for  the  delay  which  oc- 
curred in  the  building  of  the  Inflexible,  the  Ajax,  and  the 
Agamemnon.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  complained  of  the  small 
number  of  ironclads  built  since  the  present  Government 
had  been  in  office,  but  entirely  overlooked  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  repairing  ships  and  keeping  them  effi- 
cient, to  which  Mr.  Goschen,  who  defended  Mr.  Smith  a 
great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Smith  defended  himself,  had  to 
draw  attention.  "  There  were,"  said  this  very  straight- 
forward member  of  the  late  Administration,  "  two  distinct 
"  policies  which  a  First  Lord  could  adopt — one  the  repair- 
"  ing,  the  other  the  building,  of  ships.  Now  the  right 
"  honourable  gentleman  opposite  had  adopted  the  former, 
"  and  the  result  was  the  complaints  as  to  the  paucity  of  tho 
"  ships  he  was  building.  .  .  .  The  late  Government  fol- 
"  lowed  a  different  coui'se.  They  concentrated  a  great  deal 
"  of  their  attention  on  building,  and  were  in  consequence 
"  abused  for  not  having  repaired  sufficiently."  The  real 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  navy  could  hardly  be  better  in- 
dicated than  it  is  in  this  terse  statement.  That  the 
Admiralty  must  be  able  both  to  repair  and  to  build  ships, 
if  the  supremacy  of  the  British  navy  is  to  be  maintained, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  To  do  this,  however, 
much  larger  sums  are  required  than  have  been  hitherto 
given ;  but  no  Government  seems  willing  to  put  this  dis- 
agreeable fact  plainly  before  the  country.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  done  with  the  money  voted  ;  but  that  is  not 
enough,  and  Ministers  are  afraid  to  ask  for  more.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  hold  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  responsible  for  a  desire  for  economy  which  seems 
to  be  very  generally  felt ;  but  it  certainly  seems  strange 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  explaining 
how  he  is  going  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  to  place  the 
navy  on  a  peace  footing,  at  a  time  when  the  Prime 
Minister  is  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
ascendency  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 


THE  REACTION  IN  VICTORIA. 

rpHE  Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  change  which  has 
-L  taken  place  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  ought  to  satisfy 
more  than  one  class  of  politicians  at  home.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  English  institutions  spread  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible over  the  world  have  nevertheless  regretted  the  im- 
possibility of  transplanting  to  the  colonies  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which  affect  the  distribution  of  power 
in  the  mother-country.  In  a  new  settlement,  where  all 
the  inhabitants  are  virtually  equal,  universal  suffrage  is 
not  only  just,  but  inevitable.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
gradually  superseded  the  more  complicated  system  of 
a  colonial  period.  In  Australia  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  constitutional  experi- 
ment which  bears  the  name  of  responsible  government. 
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The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  administered 
its  public  affairs  with  prudence  and  moderation  ; 
but  the  adjacent  province  of  Victoria  has  for  several 
years  been  in  great  measure  governed  by  revolutionary 
demagogues  of  an  especially  obnoxious  type.  The  origin 
of  the  agitation  was  the  real  or  supposed  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  the  large  landowners  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  It  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  possession 
of  land,  and  up  to  a  cer  tain  point  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  not  essentially  unjust ;  but  unfortunately  the 
controversy  produced  a  schism  between  the  owners  of 
property  and  the  mnss  of  the  community,  and  colonial 
politicians  learned  to  think  that  the  main  object  of  legis- 
lation was  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  The 
labouring  classes  were  taught  to  regard  their  own  special 
interests  as  the  sole  object  of  political  action ;  and  pro- 
ducers took  the  opportunity  of  allying  themselves  with 
those  whom  they  employed  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial monopoly.  The  absolute  control  of  legislation  by 
the  leaders  of  the  majority  was  checked  by  the  action  of 
the  Council  which  divided  constitutional  authority  with  the 
Assembly.  Almost  from  the  first  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government,  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
have  been  at  variance,  and  several  years  ago  they  came  to 
an  open  rupture  on  the  subject  of  a  grossly  irregular 
grant  made  by  the  Assembly  to  an  ex-Governor  whom 
the  majority  regarded  with  some  reason  as  a  partisan 
of  their  own. 

A  more  habitual  ground  of  contention  was  the  pre- 
tension of  the  Assembly  to  withdraw  all  financial  measures 
from  the  control  of  the  Council.  It  was  admitted  that,  in 
accordance  with  English  precedent,  the  Upper  House  could 
not  amend  money  Bills  ;  but  the  Council  claimed  the 
power  which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  re- 
jecting them.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  discussion 
should  result  in  a  quarrel ;  but  Mr.  Berry,  the  late 
Minister,  was  bent  on  depriving  the  Council  of  all  in- 
dependent authority.  On  several  occasions  he  tacked 
general  enactments  to  money  Bills,  with  the  knowledge, 
and  probably  with  the  intent,  that  they  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  Council.  He  appealed,  not  without  success, 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Assembly  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  against  the  alleged  usurpation  of  the  Council ;  and 
on  all  occasions  he  contrived  to  defeat  schemes  of  compro- 
mise. He  also  refused  to  acquiesce  in  proposals  for  reforms 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council  which  might  perhaps 
have  increased  its  influence.  A  body  consisting  of  lawyers, 
auctioneers,  merchants,  and  others  of  the  same  rank  was 
denounced  as  a  selfish  aristocracy,  and  the  official  dema- 
gogues loudly  demanded  constitutional  changes  which 
would  have  vested  all  power  primarily  in  the  Assembly, 
and  eventually  in  the  constituencies  themselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  Mr.  Berry  induced  the 
Assembly  to  make  the  liberal  grant  of  5,000?.  for  the  ex- 
penses of  himself  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  were 
to  proceed  to  England,  as  delegates,  to  confer  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  Mr.  Berry's  colleague,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, having  during  a  colonial  residence  of  a  few  years  ap- 
parently denuded  himself  of  English  predilections,  had, 
not  long  before  his  mission,  proposed  to  tax  the  owners  of 
property  for  the  pui'pose  of  providing  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  labourers.  The  emissaries  laid  before  the 
Colonial  Secretary  an  audacious  project  for  the  reform  of 
the  Council  and  for  the  submission  of  disputed  measures 
to  a  popular  vote  or  plebiscite.  The  new  Council  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  actual  Ministers,  who  would 
of  course  have  composed  it  exclusively  of  their 
own  partisans.  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  was  not  ignorant  that 
Mr.  Berry  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  had  re- 
peatedly threatened  secession  or  armed  rebellion.  He  had 
also  received  from  a  large  section  of  the  respectable 
classes  protests  against  changes  in  the  Constitution  which 
would  leave  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  numerical 
majority.  The  dominant  party  had  already  imposed  a  tax 
on  'property  beyond  a  certain  amount,  for  the  avowed 
object  of  producing  artificial  subdivision.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  judiciously  declined  to  consider  the  schemes 
which  were  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  the  resources  of 
colonial  legislation  were  not  exhausted.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  deeper 
respect  for  the  principle  of  responsible  government  than 
that  which  was  felt  or  affected  by  its  professed  champions. 

On  his  return  to  Victoria  Mr.  Berry  at  once  renewed 
his  offensive  policy  ;  but  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, that  his  factious  extravagance  had  provoked 


a  reaction.  The  colonists  were  at  the  same  time  begin- 
J  ning  to  learn  that  the  classes  which  had  obtained  pro- 
tection as  consumers  themselves  in  turn  suffered  from 
its  effects  when  it  was  applied  to  the  raw  materials  which 
they  used  and  to  articles  of  general  consumption.  The 
coachmakers,  while  they  cherished  their  own  monopoly, 
objected  to  protective  duties  on  springs,  on  tires,  and  on 
panels;  and  the  farmers  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the 
artificial  cost  of  all  the  manufactured  products  which  they 
required.  A  dissolution,  forced  upon  the  Ministry  by  the 
diminution  of  their  majority  in  the  Assembly,  has  happily 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Service,  who 
j  succeeds  Mr.  Berry  as  principal  Minister,  has  taken  a 
principal  part  in  insisting  his  attacks  on  the  Council.  The 
others  are  little  known  in  England.  The  negative  advan- 
tages of  the  change  are  great  and  undeniable.  It  is  well 
for  the  colony  to  have  even  for  a  time  got  rid  of  Mr. 
Berry  and  of  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  who  as  Attorney- 
General  gave  legal  sanction  to  all  the  most  outrageous 
proceedings  of  the  late  Government,  while  he  almost  sur- 
passed Mr.  Berry  himself  in  violence  of  language.  On  one 
occasion  the  Attorney-General  talked  of  sending  by  force 
on  board  ship  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  who  had  in 
vain  deferred  to  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  his 
Ministers. 

The  apologists  of  democracy  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  temporary  or  permanent  removal  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  arguments  against  the  system  which 
1  they  defend.  For  some  years  the  Victorian  Ministers 
1  have  discharged  the  function  of  the  drunken  Helots  of 
universal  suffrage.  Their  violence,  their  ignorance,  and 
their  shameless  injustice  illustrated  all  the  defects  of 
government  by  numbers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  exposure  has  at  last  produced  disgust  and  re- 
pentance. Although  a  majority  may  sometimes  be  as 
tyrannical  as  a  single  despot,  it  is  itself,  as  demo- 
cratic theorists  have  acutely  remarked,  in  an  actual  or 
possible  state  of  internal  change.  The  particles  which 
compose  the  majority  are  in  a  state  of  flux  ;  and  the  mi- 
nority may  in  some  cases  become  the  majority  in  turn. 
The  change,  indeed,  may  never  occur ;  but  the  victims 
of  oppression  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  relief 
is  always  possible.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  Ministry  of  Victoria  will  be  able  or  willing  to  alter 
the  perverse  economic  policy  which  has  been  carried  to 
greater  excess  there  than  in  any  other  civilized  country  ; 
but  the  socialistic  projects  of  Mr.  Berry,  and  of  Mr. 
Pearson  who  was  not  a  Minister,  will  be  at  least  in- 
terrupted. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Service 
I  will  profit  by  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Council  to 
effect  a  permanent  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  Council  has 
never  claimed  in  theory  an  equal  share  in  financial 
legislation ;  but  it  may  in  some  cases  have  strained  the 
analogies  which  it  draws  from  the  English  Parliamentary 
Constitution.  An  elected  Colonial  Council  has  not  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  still 
less  can  it  rival  the  hereditary  tact  and  prudence  which 
have  survived  innumerable  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
power.  The  Imperial  Government  will,  if  its  consent  is 
necessary,  readily  approve  and  facilitate  any  reasonable 
compromise  which  may  obviate  future  collisions.  If  the 
Assembly  renounces  the  pretension  of  a  right  to  tack 
legislative  measures  to  financial  Bills,  the  Council  may 
properly  disclaim  any  interference  with  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure. The  nominal  privilege  of  rejecting  a  money 
Bill  as  a  whole  can  only  remain  in  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  it  is  never  to  be  practically 
exercised. 


THE  INDIAN  LAW  COMMISSION. 

THE  codification  of  the  Indian  law  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  experiment  in  legislation  which 
modern  history  presents.  The  enormous  area  affected, 
and  the  strange  diversities  of.  race,  religion,  social  de- 
velopment, and  general  circumstances,  among  the  two 
hundred  millions  of  people  with  whom  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature is  concerned,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  invest 
the  task  with  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The  fact 
that  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  British  subjects  are 
Hindoos,  living  under  a  system  of  personal  law  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  very  earliest  forms  of  human  society, 
invests  the  local  customs  and  traditional  rules  of  India 
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with  deep  significance  to  the  philosophic  statesman. 
Happily  for  the  sake  of  science,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
H.  Maine  to  the  post  of  Legal  Member  of  Council-  brought 
to  bear  the  full  force  of  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order 
upon  all  the  varied  and  curious  problems  involved  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  primitive  law  with  the  exigencies  of 
modern  civilization.  His  researches,  and  still  more  his 
admirable  utilization  of  the  researches  of  less  thoughtful 
observers  than  himself,  have  shown  how  enormous  an 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  primitive  world  and  of 
the  development  of  all  those  conditions  which  constitute 
civilization  is  to  be  found  in  scientific  study  of  the  growth 
of  Indian  law.  He  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  one  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  settled  and  efficient  government 
was  the  paraljsis  of  those  powers  by  which,  at  earlier 
stages  of  its  history,  society  provides,  in  the  growth  of 
custom,  rules  of  conduct  binding  on  all  "its  members ;  and 
that  the  distinct  and  peremptory  language  of  statutory 
enactment  necessarily  results  in  arresting  the  gradual 
process  by  which,  so  long  as  a  community  is  governed  by 
customary  laws,  it  unconsciously  moulds  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  new  feelings,  beliefs,  and  wants  to  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  gives  rise.  This  was  con- 
spicuously the  case  in  British  India.  Hindu  law,  it  is 
certain,  had  been  from  quite  immemorial  times  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Even  the  half-mythical  Menu  recognizes  a  general 
departure  from  the  strict  standard  of  the  primitive  faith, 
and  legislates  for  a  world  which  has  fallen  away  hopelessly 
from  original  righteousness.  Every  subsequent  century 
has  brought  some  new  variation,  and  at  present  there  is 
no  province  in  India  in  which  the  prevalent  law  does  not 
embody  some  more  or  less  complete  modification  of  the 
ancient  Brahminical  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  close 
contact  with  modem  civilization  has  forced  into  notice  in- 
numerable matters  which  lay  altogether  beyond  the  area 
covered  by  the  ancient  law,  and  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  by  express  enactment.  Thus  the  British  Go- 
vernment found  itself  confronted  with  a  legislative  task 
of  unexampled  magnitude  and  importance,  partly  ne- 
cessitated by  the  internal  changes  in  the  structure  of 
native  life  and  society,  and  partly  by  the  external  influences 
of  European  civilization. 

The  duties  thus  imposed  on  the  Legislature  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  courageously  and  skilfully  discharged. 
Lord  Coenwallis  in  1793  conferred  on  the  people  of  India 
the  inestimable  boon  of  a  system  of  definite  rights  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  and  legally  enforceable  by  a  proscribed 
procedure,  instead  of  the  almost  "pure  despotism"  of 
preceding  regimes.  The  laws  promulgated  under  this 
system  were  termed  "  Regulations,"  owing  to  a  lawyer's 
doubts  as  to  the  competence  of  the  Indian  authorities  to 
infringe  on  the  legislative  powers  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  modify  the  "laws  and  customs  "  by  which  it 
had  been  decreed  that  the  various  nationalities  of  India 
were  to  be  governed.  Successive  Charters  and  Acts 
cleared  away  all  uncertainty  on  this  point,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  the  law  have  been  gradually  reduced  to 
the  systematic  arrangement  and  exact  language  of  a  code. 
The  earlier  Regulations,  which  were  often  little  more  than 
loosely  worded  administrative  orders,  have  been  replaced 
in  numerous  instances  by  precise  and  methodical  enact- 
ments. Lord  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues,  in  their  first 
great  instalment — the  Penal  Code — held  out  to  subse- 
quent legislators  an  almost  perfect  example  of  simpli- 
city, lucidity,  and  common  sense.  In  later  times,  the 
procedure  of  the  Courts,  civil  and  criminal,  has  been 
embodied  in  similarly  constructed  enactments.  The 
laws  of  Contract  and  Evidence  have  undergone  the 
same  process  ;  so,  again,  have  the  law  of  Limitation  and 
the  various  administrative  measures  under  which  the  daily 
lite,  so  to  speak,  of  a  State  is  carried  on.  Altogether,  if 
the  existing  Acts,  which  are  to  a  large  extent  fashioned 
on  the  model  of  the  best-drawn  modern  English  statutes 
were  arranged  on  an  intelligible  system,  instead  of  merely 
in  chronological  order,  a  Code  of  very  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  completeness  would  be  fouud  to  be  already  in 
existence.  There  are,  however,  still  many  important  topics 
lor  which  it  is  desirable  to  provide.  The  personal  law  of 
Hindus  and  that  of  Mahommedans  still  remain  distinct,  so 
tax  as  such  subjects  as  religion,  inheritance,  marriage, 
adoption,  and  other  personal  and  family  relations  are  con- 
cerned ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  it  be  desirable  to  brino-  to 
bear  upon  these  great  bodies  of  ancient  customary  law°the 
searching  process  of  codification.  Some  things  are  best 
managed  by  being  left  alone,  and  the  vagueness  and 


indistinctness  of  a  custom  sometimes  indicate  that 
it  is  dying  slowly  out  under  influences  with  which 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  interfere.  But  in  other 
parts  of  the  great  domain  of  social  life  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  properly  abstain  from  solving  difficulties 
to  which  its  own  presence  and  action  have  given  rise  ; 
and  the  determination  to  give  a  Civil  Code  to  India  is 
among  the  settled  principles  of  the  Government  which 
are  understood  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  dis- 
cussion. The  only  doubt  has  been  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  codification  can  be  most  conveniently 
completed.  The  Law  Commission,  which  for  many  years 
secured  the  co-operation  of  several  distinguished  lawyers 
in  England,  was  excessively  costly,  and  did  not  prove 
altogether  successful ;  it  was  ultimately  allowed  to  become 
practically  obsolete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recent 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Department  have  not 
met  with  such  public  acceptance  as  to  admit  of  the 
Government  assuming  the  responsibility  of  passing  them 
into  law.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  a 
year  ago  to  associate  with  the  present  Legal  Member  two 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Indian  judges,  and  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiries  both  as  to  the  merits  of  several 
proposed  enactments  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  general 
scheme  of  codification. 

The  Report  submitted  by  these  gentlemen  gives  evidence 
of  thoughtfulness  and  erudition,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  Government  in  determining  the 
course  of  action  which  it  will,  with  reference  to  the  many 
conflicting  interests  concerned,  be  most  expedient  to  adopt 
in  completing  the  Indian  Code.  With  their  leading  re- 
commendations, and  the  somewhat  over-subtle  arguments 
by  which  they  are  supported,  few  persons,  we  should 
think,  will  feel  inclined  to  disagree.  The  Commissioners 
advise  that  the  process  of  codifying  well-marked  divisions 
of  the  substantive  law  should  continue ;  that  the  eventual 
combination  of  these  divisions  in  a  general  Code  should 
be  borne  in  mind  ;  that  the  English  law,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  future 
Code  ;  that,  in  recasting  the  materials  of  English  law,  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  native  habits  and  modes  of 
thought ;  that  the  propositions  of  the  Codes  should  be 
broad,  simple,  and  readily  intelligible ;  that  the  desire  of 
uniformity  in  legislation  should  not  be  allowed  to  exclude 
the  considerate  treatment  of  local  customs  ;  that  prepara- 
tion should  be  made  for  a  systematic  chapter  on  inter- 
pretation ;  and  that  the  proposal  for  framing  a  digest  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Indian  Courts  should  be  abandoned. 

The   Commissioners  also   submit   amended  drafts  of 
several  Bills  which  they  think  should  forthwith  be  passed. 
One  of  these  refers  to  the  transfer  of  property,  leases, 
mortgages,  and,  generally,  contracts  affecting  immovable 
property ;  another  to  trusts  ;  a  third  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments ;   others   to    alluvion,    master   and   servant,  and 
easements.     When  these  subjects  have  been  provided 
for,  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  codification  of 
the  law  of  Wrongs,  a  subject,  which,  curiously  enough, 
none  of  the  numerous  authors  of  Indian  legislation  have 
as  yet  essayed  to  throw  into  systematic  form.    The  con- 
sequence is  that,  if  one  Hindu  assaults  or  libels  an- 
other, his   consequent   liability   will  be  tested  by  the 
principles,    not   themselves   always   especially  distinct, 
by  which  the  English  Courts  are  governed  on  these 
subjects — a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  of  which  long  usage 
has   perhaps   in   some    degree   veiled   the   full  signi- 
ficance.   The  arguments  with  which  the  Commissioners 
enforce  the  postponement  of  the  codification  of  this  sub- 
ject do  not  appear  to  us  altogether  convincing.    It  is,  of 
course,  true  in  one  sense  that,  as  "  wrongs  "  are  correlative 
to  rights,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  former  till  the 
latter  have  been  clearly  ascertained  and  accurately  de- 
fined.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  rights  the 
infringement  of  which  constitutes  a  legal  "  injury  "  are 
sufficiently  understood,  and  the  practical  inconvenience 
involved  in  leaving  so  elementary  a  chapter  of  law  in  an 
obscure  and  unsettled  state  would  justify  a  departure  from 
a  strictly  scientific  order  of  subjects.  On  the  same  grounds 
we  should  deprecate  the  proposal  to  postpone  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  law  of  interpretation,  which  would  naturally 
occupy  the  position  of  a  preliminary  chapter  to  the  Code, 
and  which  certainly  ought  to  be  settled  before  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  is  allowed  to  be  coloured  by  meanings 
of  which  itmay  hereafter  be  difficult  to  get  rid.  These,  how- 
ever, and  a  host  of  other  questions,  will  have  to  be  settled 
before  the  Government  of  India  is  likely  to  commit  itself 
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to  so  ambitious  a  scheme  of  legislation.  The  general 
characteristic  of  the  proposed  enactments,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  over-nice  exact- 
ness, a  too  constant  endeavour  to  translate  into  abstract 
language  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  English  case- 
law,  and  an  occasional  forgetfulness  of  that  excellent 
maxim  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  "  our  jurisprudence  should 
"  be  bottomed  on  plain,  broad  principles,  such  as  not  only 
"  judges  can  without  difficulty  apply  to  the  cases  that 
"  occur,  but  as  those,  whose  rights  are  to  be  decided  upon 
"  by  them,  can  understand."  Whether  or  not,  however, 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  be  accepted,  their 
Report  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  stock 
of  knowledge  as  to  a  subject  about  which  Englishmen,  as 
a  rule,  think  and  know  a  great  deal  too  little. 


LOCAL  OPTION. 


THE  advocates  of  local  option  have  enjoyed  this  week 
a  proud  distinction  over  their  fellows.    Other  men 
know  that  their  special  crazes  are  one  and  all  forgotten  in 
the  excitement  of  a  dissolution.    For  the  moment  hardly 
any  one  cares  very  much  about  the  Claimant  or  about  the 
Vaccination  Bill.    Here  and  there  there  may  be  a  consti- 
tuency in  which  these  questions  have  some  slight  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  contest,  but  they  are  absolutely  without 
interest  for  the  great  majority  of  the  electors.    It  is  not 
so  with  local  option.    Hundreds  of  candidates  are  at  this 
moment  pondering  what  answers  they  will  give  to  the 
questions  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  henchmen  will  ask 
them  during  the  coming  weeks,  and  how  their  prospects 
will  be  affected  by  the  estimate  formed  of  their  answers. 
All  over  the  country  there  are  large  sections  of  voters 
who  are  as  keenly  and  as  exclusively  concerned  about 
local  option  as  they  were  this  day  week.    Last  Saturday 
they  tore  open  their  newspapers  to  see  what  had  been 
said   about   it   in   the    House   of   Commons   the  pre- 
ceding night ;  to-day  they  will  tear  open  their  news- 
papers  to  read   what  is  said  about  it  in  the  addresses 
or  the  speeches  of  those  who  solicit  their  vote  and  interest 
at  the  coming  election.    Whatever  else  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  has  done,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  lives  of  many 
actual  and  prospective  members  of  Parliament  a  burden 
to  their  possessors.    He  has  devised  a  formula  so  elastic 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  it  short  of  positive  rejection. 
In  the  comparatively  happy  days  when  his  name  was  only 
associated  with  the  Permissive  Bill  a  candidate  had  some 
chance.    He  could  fall  back  upon  the  eternal  and  con- 
venient distinction  between  principlesand  methods  of  giving 
effect  to  them,  and  could  plead  that,  though  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vote  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  Bill,  he  was 
somehow  quite  at  one  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Of  course 
^fchis  did  not  always  succeed.  When  the  Lawsonites  were  very 
strong  6i;  very  enthusiastic,  they  insisted  on  more  than  this 
amount  of  agreement.    But  very  often  it  did  succeed. 
A  candidate  who  professed  himself  ready  to  vote,  not 
indeed  for  the  Permissive  Bill,  but  for  some  other  Bill 
which  should  approach  the  same  end  by  other  methods, 
was  accepted  as  the  best  that  could  be  had — the  more 
roadily  that  the  more  clear-sighted  supporters  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill  knew  very  well  that,  if  once  the  control  of  the 
linuor  trade  were  entrusted  to  the  ratepayers,  it  would  be 
impossible  in  the  end  to  limit  the  use  they  should  make  of 
this  control     Now  the  compliant  candidate  has  no  refuge 
left  him.    He  is  simply  asked  to  pledge  himself  to  a  com- 
•nvnmise  which  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  on  the  back 
™    '  •  1  1    has  ridden  off  so  triumphantly  in  times  past. 


But  a  compromise  suggested  by  himself  and  a  compromise 
fulested  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  are  very  different 
tWs  Only  the  partisans  of  the  Permissive  Bil  cared  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  former,  and  they  had  often 
good  reason  for  not  pushing  the  investigation  too  far.  The 
fatter  takes  hold  of  that  large  body  of  electors  who  ei  her 
by  instinct  or  conviction,  have  assured  themselves  that 
anything  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  says  will  content  him 
is  sure  to  be  the  Permissive  Bill  under  another  name. 

This  hst  class  of  persons  will  not  be  made  the  fewer  by 
the  turn  which  la"  t  leek's  debate  took.  If  there  had  been 
any  ZuU  S "to  the  meaning  attached  to  local  option  bj 
?he  patentee  of  the  phrase,  there  could  be  none  after  Sn 
Wilfeid  Lawson's  speech.  The  argument  on  which  he 
laid  most  stress  was  that  his  object  was 
ratepayers  the  power  of  closing  P^c-houBes  ^ vh ch* 
already  possessed  by  landlords.    Lord  Zeiland,  he  said, 


has  put  a  stop  to  the  drink  traffic  at  Grangemouth.  "  I  only 
"  want  four-fifths  of  the  ratepayers,  where  there  is  not  a 
"  landlord  like  Lord  Zetland,  to  have  the  same  power  as 
"  Lord  Zetland  has."    The  power  which  Lord  Zetland 
has  is  a  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  drink  traffic  in  a  par- 
ticular town,  and  what  Lord  Zetland  has  in  one  town  Sir 
Wilfrid    wishes   the    ratepayers    everywhere   to  have 
in  their  several  towns  and  villages.    It  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  agitators  who  have  such  precise  notions  of 
what  it  is  that  they  want  will  be  content  with  something 
quite  different,  so  long  as  it  goes  by  the  same  name.  To 
have  a  voice  in  the  licensing  of  public-houses  will  only 
make  the  ratepayers  partakers  in  the  sin  of  selling  liquor 
if  they  are  forbidden  to  shut  up  public-houses  altogether. 
To  give  local  option  while  stopping  short  of  the  Permis- 
sive Bill  would  be  like  leaving  a  patient  to  doctor  himself, 
on  condition  that  he  took  his  pill  every  other  night  and 
his  draught  twice  a  day,  instead  of  taking  his  pill  every 
night  and  his  draught  three  times  a  day.     If  he  is  fit  to 
regulate  his   own  treatment,  he  must  be  fit  to  decide 
when  he  may  dispense  with  drugs  altogether.    In  point 
of  fact,  local  option,  in  the  limited  sense   which  those 
who  have  unwillingly  swallowed  the  formula  wish  to  give 
it,  would  involve  a  more  deliberate  recognition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  than  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  from  Parliament. 
How  are  the  ratepayers,  once  invested  with  the  right  of 
regulating  the  number  of  public-houses,  to  be  prevented 
from  decreeing  that  there  shall  be  none  at  all  ?  Only 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  assigning  a  certain  number  of 
public-houses  to  a  specific  area  or  a  specific  population. 
In  other  words,  Parliament  must  for  the  first  time  enact 
that,  whether  the  magistrates  like  it  or  not,  and  whether 
the  landowner  likes  it  or  not,  there  must  be  a  public-house, 
say,  to  every  thousand  persons  or  to  every  square  mile  of 
ground.    Without  this,  local  option  in  its  possible  results 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  Pel-missive  Bill.    With  this, 
all  that  the  advocates  of  local  option  will  have  succeeded 
in  doing  will  be  to  make  Parliament  tenfold  more  the 
child  of  the  licensed  victuallers  than  it  is  already.  The 
happiness  of  the  candidate  who  accepts  local  option  in  this 
latter  sense  will  be  exceedingly  shortlived.     He  will  cer- 
tainly find,  after  he  has  voted  for  allowing  the  ratepayers 
to  regulate,  but  forbidding  them  to  put  an  end  to,  the 
liquor  traffic,  that  he  is  in  worse  odour  with  the  supporters 
he  has  worked  so  hard  to  retain  than  if  he  had  been  plain- 
spoken  with  them  from  the  first. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  opposition  to  local  option  im- 
plies— except  to  Mr.  Gladstone — no  contentment  with 
the  existing  licensing  system.  Indeed  the  most  satisfac- 
tory symptom  in  the  recent  debate  was  the  evidence  afforded 
that  the  hope  of  seeing  the  experiment  of  free-trade  in 
liquor  tried  under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  for  a 
longer  time,  than  at  Liverpool,  need  not  be  altogether 
abandoned.  Lord  Hartington  is  of  opinion  that  "  there 
"  is  very  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  principle,  sub- 
'"  ject  only  to  Excise  and  police  regulations,"  and  a  shade 
of  regret  may  be  detected  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  that 
the  course  of  recent  legislation  should  have  been  in 
direct  contrariety  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1854 — a  Committee,  as  he  was  careful  to  remind  the 
House,  which  consisted  of  members  of  great  and  proved 
impartiality,  and  possessing  a  very  full  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  paid  the  principle  of 
free-trade  in  liquor  the  undesigned  compliment  of  misre- 
presenting its  history.  It  was  because,  he  said,  of  the  failure 
of  that  principle  that  the  country  had  had  to  resort  to  a 
restrictive  system.  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  principle  has  never  been  properly  tried— never  tried, 
that  is  to  say,  in  combination  with  a  full  recognition  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  need  of  enforcing  stringent  police 
regulations.  The  trial  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
made  of  it  in  Liverpool  proved  nothing  against  the 
principle.  The  old  system  was  restored,  not  because 
Free-trade  had  failed,  but  because  the  narrow  majority  on 
the  Town  Council  which  had  resolved  to  try  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  narrow  majority  resolved  that  it  should  not 
be  tried.  The  best  contribution  that  could  be  made  to 
the  solution  of  the  drink  difficulty  would  be  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  some  energetic  local  authority  to 
repeat  the  Liverpool  experiment. 
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LEO  Sill.  AND  THOMAS  AQUIXAS. 

THE  reception  .accorded  last  Sunday  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  the 
Sala  Ducale  of  the  Vatican  to  some  four  thousand  "  doctors  of 
philosophy  and  cultivators  and  encounters  of  science,  assembled 
at  Home  from  all  parts  of  the  world,"  must  have  presented  a  pic- 
turesque and  impressive  spectacle.  The  Latin  address  read  by 
Mgr.  T,riperi,  "  Hyinuographer  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites," 
whatever  precisely  that  may  mean,  with  the  reply  of  his  Holiness 
in  the  same  language,  lasting  some  twenty  minutes  and  interrupted 
by  constant  bursts  of  enthusiastic  applause,  the  time  occupied  in 
kissing  hands  and  presenting  offerings  of  books,  and  the  solemn 
foeuediction  at  the  close,  could  not  fail  to  make  on  those  who  were 
present  a  vivid  impression  which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget. 
And  that  impression  would  be  heightened  by  contrast  in  the  minds 
of  such  of  them  as  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  the  very 
different  kind  of  pageants  enacted  on  gala  days  at  the  Vatican 
under  the  predecessor  of  Leo.  An  assemblage  of  four  thousand 
savans  collected  to  hear  a  panegyric  on  sound  philosophy  and 
learning  and  a  strong  exhortation  to  cultivate  natural  science 
is  scarcely  an  id<?A  that  would  have  commended  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Pius  IX.  But  it  is  not  only  nor  chiefly  as  an  imposing 
spectacle  that  the  reception  of  last  Sunday  must  be  regarded,  if  we 
would  estimate  its  true  significance.  Mere  theatrical  display  is 
as  little  to  the  taste  of  the  present  Pope  as  it  was  entirely  con- 
genial to  the  last.  This  public  gathering  at  the  Vatican  was  the 
result  of  an  Encyclical  issued  last  year  in  which  his  Holiness 
urged  the  renewed  study  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  place  of  the 
modern  text-books  which  had  generally  superseded  it  in  clerical 
education.  And  it  was  unquestionably  with  a  serious  purpose 
•that  in  his  address  the  other  day  the  Pope  "  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  aud  especially  on 
-its  great  utility  as  a  means  of  combating  the  scepticism  of  the 
.present  century,77  and  "  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  .natural  science."  He  went  further  and  "  strongly  ex- 
horted "  his  hearers  "  to  cultivate  natural  science,  but  in  a^Chris- 
tian  spirit."  This,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  ex- 
horting them,  according  to  the  gloss  of  the  Times,  which  is  not 
at  all  borne  out  by  the  languago  of  the  Encyclical,  H  to  cul- 
tivate it  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  humble  accordance 
with  the  methods  adopted  bv  the  Angelic  Doctor  ia  the  thir- 
teenth," meaning  apparently  that  they  should  adopt  deductive 
instead  of  inductive  methods.  Such  a  ingestion  would  be  almost 
unmeaning.  It  was  not  indeed,  as  the  Tunes  proceeds  to  admit 
against  inductive  philosophy  that  Aquinas  fought,  because— to 
Cite  the  same  accurate  authority— it  V  had  not  vet  been  invented  " 
Induction,  we  need  hardly  say,  forms  just  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
Oryanon  ot  Aristotle  as  of  the  Novum  On/auum  of  Bacon  •  the 
speciality  of  .the  latter,  as  his  latest  editor,  Mr.  Fowler,  has  iustlv 
pointed  out,  was  not  to  "  invent  5  Induction,  but  to  propound  "a 
new  niethod.cf  Induction,' which  should  not  .imply  accumulate 
instances,  but  arrange  and  utilize  them  on  legitimate  and  rational 
principles.  (M  this  method  Aquinas  was  inevitably  i-norant  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  his  ignorance  of  it  1=  what  the  Pope 
•  desired  to  coirmend  But  the  notio:  Is  so  widely  prevalent  that 
he  in  particular  and  the  Schoolmen  ia  -eneral  were  mere  slavish 
and  unreasoning  chroniclers  of  the  dicta  of  an  infallible  Church,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  their 
real  place  in  the  history  of  thought.  Even  the  Times  allows  that  no 
professor  of  natural  science  in  our  own  day  could  be  more  candid 
and  honest  ui  Ins  dialectic  than  Aquinas,  aud  that  he  always  put 
hie  opponents  earn  as  strongly  as  his  own.  The  writer  adds  that 
iLihe universes  and  seminaries  to  which  Pope  Leo  appeals  to 
accept  St.  Thomas  as  their  patron  would  be  as  careful  as  he  was 
toexamine  (acts  .before  drawing  their  conclusions,  there  would  be 
no  disadvantage  in  a  renewed  study  of  his  works.  It  is  only  fair 
to  luler  from  ail  that  has  hitherto  appeared  of  his  general  tone  of 

itselt,  that  Leo  XILt.  does  really  wjsh  to  encourage  this  candid 

foi  rr  <  Pt7'Ja  h0UmS  aP  Thoma8  Aquinas  as  a  model 
lor  study  aud  imitation. 

Schclasticisni  is  a  phenomenon  so  strange  and  uncongenial  to 
modern  thinkers  ordinarily,  that  they  are  tempted  to  turn  S  de 
from  it  with  a  shudder  or  a  sneer-  tl 

to  have  passed  from  a  world  of  realities  into  a  v.  orld  of  fanciful  ab- 


a  sneer;  they  seem  to  themselves 
.-litiesiuto  { 

fact  s  S  SB"  'J8  *tT  0fulangua^  or  of  loSic  take  the  placeof 
tacts.  The  Scholastic  philosophy  attained  its  zenith  in  the  thirteenth  I 
.century  when  history  and  criticism  were  almost  u„k„ow  1 
few  understood  any  language  but  Latin  or  though   an  '  other 
worth  understanding,  and  when  the  entire  circle  of  h  3 
ledge  was  comprised  within  very  nc 
ticism i,  as  a  very  competent  critic  has  observed  «  =eems 

of  a  precision  nf  ti,  _     ,  ,,  .     .:.  ua 


new  system  effected  what  was  nothing  short  of  a  revo- 
lution in  medioeval  Europe.  The  old  cathedral  aud  monastic 
schools,  which  had  afforded  a  fair  instruction  in  grammar,  were 
deserted  for  the  new  universities,  and  the  students  who  had  before 
been  scattered  over  a  number  of  smaller  schools  were  assembled 
at  a  few  great  centres,  which  at  once  led  to  a  concentration  of 
energy  and  a  freedom  of  handling  unknown  in  earlier  times.  Com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ages  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the 
eleventh,  and  still  more  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  was  marvel- 
lous, though  the  Schoolmen  themselves  bowed  down  before  the 
authority  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  Aristotle,  who  became  to 
them,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  a  kind  of  supplementary  Father." 
They  looked  to  authority  for  their  premisses,  and  building,  as 
they  believed,  on  adamantine  foundations,  were  fearless  as  to 
the  conclusions  and  followed  out  their  thoughts  with  a  hardi- 
hood and  exuberant  ingenuity  of  what  we  might  almost 
call  rationalistic  speculation  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed.  •  In  the  Oryanon  of  Aristotle  they  found  an  un- 
rivalled method  for  prosecuting  their  inquiries.  And  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
early  and  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  former  mainly  concerned 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  such  as  the  Trinity, 
tha  Incarnation,  and  the  like,  while  the  latter  turned  rather  on  the 
methods  of  the  Divine  operation — on  such  questions  e.y.  as  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement  or  of  the  Real  Presence  and  the  effects 
of  sacramental  grace.  "  The  Fathers  contended  for  the  facts  on 
which  the  faith  is  built,  the  Schoolmen  for  the  ulterior  questions 
which  arise,  upon  the  mode  of  the  Divine  action."  Their  unflinch- 
ing belief  in  abstract  principles  was  partly  no  doubt  due  to  their 
ignorance  of  history  ;  but  if  their  system  was  narrow,  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  something  of  narrowness  is  almost  inseparable  from 
that  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  by  which  the  highest 
victories  of  humanity  have  been  achieved. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  from  Scholasticism  in  general  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "  the  most  saintly  of  the  learned,  and  the  most  learned 
of  the  saints,"  who  was  its  leading  representative,  we  shall  find  even 
a  writer  so  little  careful  as  Dean  Milman  to  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  whole  system — of  which  he  thinks  "  the  sole  result  to 
posterity  is  barren  amazement  " — constrained  to  speak  of  him  in 
terms  of  very  high  commendation.  Aquinas,  he  tells  us,  was  an 
intellectual  theologian  who  approaches  more  nearly  than  most 
divines,  or  even  than  most  philosophers,  to  pure  embodied  intellect, 
without  polemical  anger  or  ecclesiastical  jealousies,  with  no  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  any  investigation,  hardly  hating  heresy,  and 
loving  nothing  but  uaked  abstract  truth.  He  reserves  indeed  its 
unassailable  province  to  Church  authority  and  tradition,  but 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  philosophy  asserts  full  freedom,  and. 
will  exempt  no  Father— not  even  St.  Augustine— from  critical 
examination  ;  he  is  "  eclectic  "  and  independent  in  his  judg- 
Where  his  views  are  narrow,  it  is  rather  his  age  that 
in  fault  than  himself.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  living 
when  be  did,  that  he  should  condemn  all  "  usury,"  that 
is  interest  on  money,  as  dishonest,  and  that  he  should 
justily  the  forcible  repression  of  heresy,  which  he  defends 
toy  arguments  very  like  those  used  in  a  later 
Johnson.    On  the  other  " 

notably  in  advance  of  hLs  age/  He  distinctly  maintains'the  ri*ht 
of  subjects  to  withhold  or  withdraw  their  alleys 
or  usurping  rulers.    And  he  no  less  distinctly  la 
profession  of  an  actor— which,  according  to  a  trai 
in  the  Church,  and  often  enfor 
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whom  he  addresses  that  is  uot  an  open  question.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  the  doctrines  to  ho  learnt,  but  of  the  manner  of  learning 
them.  And  to  he  brought  into  contact  with  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Aquinas  cannot  but  tend,  like  the  study  of  Aristotle,  to 
sharpen  the  intellectual  faculties.  Whether  Latin  theology 
is  a  legitimate  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Church  or  a  corruption  of  it,  is  a  point  on  which  opiniocs 
will  necessarily  differ,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
those  who  are  bound  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it  had  better- 
go  direct  to  the  fountain  head  in  writers  like  Thomas  Aquinas 
than  imbibe  the  stream  when  discoloured  by  later  infusions 
and  filtrated  through  meaner  intellects.  Modern  Roman  theology 
is  virtually  the  creation  of  the  Jesuits,  but  Aquinas  was  born 
three  centuries  before  Ignatius  Loyola.  When  the  Pope  puts 
him  forward  as  the  model  for  theological  and  philosophical! 
students,  he  is  only  so  far  reactionary  that  he  is  recalling  thorn 
from  a  later  to  an  earlier,  and  what  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  will  know  to  be  a  purer  and  he  dthier,  tradition  of  their 
Church. 


THE  TERRORS  OF  A  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

THE  approach  of  a  general  election  must  cause  considerable 
mentalanxiety  to  a  body  of  men  who  ar  c  ireely  fitted  by  nature 
to  bear  any  severe  intellectual  strain.  The  I  •  pical  British  legislator 
has  often  been  exposed  to  ridicule ;  but  in  the  present  crisis  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  sympathy.  After  an  exceptionally  long  interval, 
he  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  play  an  unaccustomed  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  to  exchange  the  dignified  ease  of  Westminster  for  the 
turbulent  activity  of  the  hustings.  To  the  great  mass  of  respect- 
able members  of  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  change  must  be 
fraught  with  suffering.  The  honest  and  estimable  gentlemen 
whose  oratorical  exercise  has  been  strictly  limited  to  cheers  and 
groans,  and  whose  punctual  attendance  in  the  division  lobbies  has 
placed  them  beyond  reproach,  are  not  necessarily  endowed  with 
the  faculties  required  for  a  clear  exposition  of  public  policy.  This 
is  a  task  which  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  Parliament  they 
have  wisely  left  to  their  leaders.  It  is  rather  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  man  who  has  honourably  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  a  large  constituency 
should  straightway  apply  himself  to  the  arduous  study  of  public 
affairs.  Political  life  would  upon  such  terms  be  scarcely  worth 
living,  and  tne  House  of  Commons  would  cease  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  pleasantest  club  in  Loudon.  To  undertake  anything 
like  a  serious  study  of  the  science  of  government  would  be  in 
truth  to  m.ike  a  business  of  pleasure,  and  thus  to  deprive  a  Par- 
liame!  a i  v  career  of  the  attractions  which  it  nowr  offers  to  those 
who  have  already  exhausted  their  energies  in  the  care  of  their 
own  n  airs.  But,  although  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  it  is  a  truth 
which  s  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  an  exacting  public.  Iu  the 
feelinr  of  reverence  which  popularly  attaches  to  our  national  insti- 
tution w  e  are  apt  to  regard  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  body  of  trained  and  expert  legislators  who  are  pro- 
found eouver.-ant  with  the  questions  they  are  called  upon  to 
determine,  feueh  a  presumption  is  both  misleading  and  unjust. 
It  inaj  perhaps  bo  fair  to  require  of  a  criminal  that  he  should 
kno»  Ike  law,  but  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  expect  the  same  know- 
ledge a  legislator.  Still  less  have  we  the  right  to  demand  that 
a  ineL.  ber  of  Parliament  should  unders  and  those  larger  and  more 
comp;.  S  questions  which  affect  Imperial  policy.  It  is  bad  enough 
tha:  ]  spectable  men  of  domestic  habits  and  advancing  years 
shou''  oe  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from  home  and  to  keep 
late  hours.  So  much,  however,  they  are  willing  to  endure  for 
th  ■  i  luntry's  sake;  but  the  claims  of  patriotism  are  unduly 
Strained  when  we  require  that  this  self-sacrifice  shall  be  in  ail 
ca-  a     -  iciated  with  political  intelligence. 

On  I  .e  eve  of  a  general  election  these  sound  and  sober  views  of 
the  i  •  cimies  of  a  member  of  Parliament  are  perhaps  apt  to  be 
f01  ii.  A  popular  prejudice  inclines  us  to  expect  from  the 
can  it-  .  e  .-omething  whollly  different  from  what  is  required  in  the 
full-fledged  legislator,  and  the  desire  to  satisfy  this  expectation 
leads  in  Luany  cases  to  acute  suffering  and  disappointment.  If  it 
were  not  lor  the  comfort  that  springs  out  ol  the  sense  of  having  com- 
panions in  uiisiortuue,  the  effort  and  anguish  of  such  an  epoch  would 
sc.rcelv  be  tolerable.  For  the  first  time  in  a  period,  perhaps,  of 
seven  years,  the  steady-going  legislator  has  to  provide  himself  with 
a  s-e  rj..eient  political  opinions.  Although  he  may  have  passed 
through  a  blameless  Parliamentary  career,  voting  punctually  with 
his  party,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  support  of  the  local  water  scheme, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  escape  from  this  burdensome  intellectual  exer- 
cise. By  the  strict  conventions  of  his  position  he  is  bound  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  thinker,  and  to  declare  himself  possessed  of  indi- 
vidual ideas.  And  by  a  still  harder  necessity  he  is  pledged  to  try 
to  rind  lor  these  ideas  a  decent  form  of  expression.  Constituencies 
have  become  so  unscrupulous  as  to  demand  information  even  upon 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  it  was  "enough  for  a  politician  to  own  a  general 
distrust  of  the  schemes  of  France,  a  sentiment  which  was  at  a 
later  date  exchanged  for  a  manly  contempt  of  Russia.  But  since 
thu^e  happy  days  no  end  of  strange  and  uncouth  names  have 
hlosooiiied  upon"  the  politician's  map.  Men  past  middle  life, 
who  want  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  seat  on  the  back  benches,  are 
forced  to  enter  upon  a  methodical  study  of  geography ;  they  must 
know  what  is  meant  by  "  a  big  Bulgaria,"  and  be  able  to  put  their 


finger  upon  Cyprus,  or  to  trace  the  course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
"  scientilic  frontier."  And  if  they  wish  to  succeed  they  must  per- 
form such  intellectual  feats  without  any  appearance  of  effort 
or  distress.  There  are  so  many  younger  aspirants  for  political 
honours  to  whom  these  complex  problems  are  comparatively 
familiar,  that  the  mature  candidate  is  now  hardly  pressed  iu  the 
race,  and  unless  he  can  make  a  fair  show  of  understanding 
the  questions  of  the  hour,  his  prospects  are  gravely  injperilled. 
His  dilliculties  would  not,  however,  be  altogether  insupera- 
ble if  he  were  allowed  to  take  his  own  time,  and  to  deal 
with  the  subjects  of  political  controversy  after  his  own 
fashion.  It  seems,  indeed,  somewhat  unfair  that  the  politi- 
cian should  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  liberty  that  is 
granted  to  the  popular  preacher.  The  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is 
never  harassed  by  an  intrusive  and  vexatious  curiosity.  He  can 
lavish  upon  his  hearers  all  he  knows  without  the  fear  of  being 
asked  for  more,  whereas  the  unfortunate  candidate  can  never  feel 
any  assurance  that  his  ignorance  will  be  left  undisturbed.  To 
prepare  for  a  general  election  is  therefore  even  more  difficult  than 
to  "  cram  "  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination,  for  the  public-spirited 
electors  will  admit  no  limitation  of  subject.  Possibly  when 
the  arduous  labours  of  statesmanship  have  come  to  be  more  clearly 
appreciated,  some  organized  scheme  of  political  examination  will  be 
charitably  provided.  Candidates  will  then  be  allowed  to  take  up  a 
certain  number  of  subjects,  and  will  not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  upon 
matters  outside  the  limits  of  their  studies.  The  kind  of  political 
machinery  that  has  been  perfected  at  Birmingham  and  other  large 
towns  could  be  aptly  applied  to  this  end ;  and,  besides  selecting 
the  fit  person  to  represent  the  borough,  the  "  Three  Hundred  " 
might  draw  up  a  list  of  political  questions  in  which  the  candidate 
would  be  expected  to  show  proficiency.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  politician  who  had  taken  up  Afghanistan  as  his  special 
subject  would  not  be  required  to  answer  any  inquiries  touching 
the  Zulu  war ;  nor  would  the  philosopher  who  had  lavished 
his  intellectual  resources  upon  the  problems  of  the  liquor 
traffic  be  liable  to  be  embarrassed  by  impertinent  questions 
as  to  local  taxation.  The  statement  of  such  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement must  seem  like  a  tantalizing  dream  to  the  crowds  of 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  will  shortly  have  to  meet  their  con- 
stituencies. Iu  place  of  this  orderly  method  of  examination,  they 
will  have  to  nice  and  to  endure  an  irregular  process  of  torture  try- 
ing alike  to  their  conscience  and  to  their  intelligence.  In  the 
short  interval  that  must  now  elapse  before  the  hour  of  their  trial,  vast 
piles  of  unstudied  Blue-books  will  rise  in  judgment  against  them. 
Their  sleep  will  be  constantly  interrupted  by  visions  of  the  rubi- 
cund publican  and  the  pale-faced  abstainer  ;  they  will  see  the  Irish 
vote  swiftly  passing  from  their  grasp,  or  will  wake  in  conscience- 
stricken  despair  at  the  thought  of  having  eaten  unwisely  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  Home  Rule.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  now  turn 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  subjects  too  long  neglected.  The 
wasted  autumn  days  passed  in  a  country  house  when  there  was 
leisure  enough  to  have  ascertained  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  are  remembered  with  many  vain  regrets.  All 
opportunities  of  solid  information  have  now  passed  beyond  recall, 
and  the  little  time  that  is  still  left  scarcely  suffices  to  determine 
the  advantages  of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  to  settle  the 
awful  question  of  female  suffrage. 

But  even  if  we  charitably  assume  that  the  unfortunate  candidate 
has  made  up  his  mind  upon  all  'these  matters,  his  position  never- 
theless demands  our  warmest  sympathies.     In  the  bosom  of 
his  family  he  has  to  endure  bitter  reproaches  for  interrupting 
the  serious  business  of  society  with  his  trivial  political  concerns. 
No  sooner  have  his  wife  and  daughters  comfortably  settled  them- 
selves down  for  the  London  season  than  they  are  recalled  to  the 
country  to  preside  at  electoral  tea-parties  and  to  listen  to  luminous 
expositions  of  Imperial  policy.    At  such  a  moment  the  anxious 
mother  will  perhaps  remind  her  husband  that  his  career  in  Parlia- 
ment has  been  something  of  a  disappointment  to  the  family.  W  Idle 
he  is  straining  every  nerve  to  regain  his  seat,  she  will  possibly 
suggest  that  the  moment  has  arrived  when  he  should  carefully 
consider  his  fitness  for  public  life,  and  she  will  calmly  point 
out  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  the  undiminished  confidence  of 
his  constituents,  time  is  slipping  away  and  the  girls  are  still 
unmarried.    To  such  arguments  as  these  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties  have  supplied  their  followers  with  no  sufficient 
answer.    In  a  season  of  stagnant  trade  and  diminished  rentals,  the 
feminine  reasoning  acquires  a  double  force  and  urgency;  for,  if 
money  is  to  be  spent  at  all,  surely  his  own  flesh  and  blood  have  a 
higher  claim  than  the  Government  or  the  Opposition.  Harassed 
by  these  heartrending  appeals  from  the   domestic  circle,  the 
jaded  candidate  is  apt  to  cut  but  [a  sorry  figure  before  his  con- 
stituents.    After  a  few  stormy  meetings  he  begins  himself  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  ever  intended  by  nature  to  take  a 
|  prominent  part   in    public   afiairs.     A  long  silence    in  the 
I  House  of  Commons  has  led  him  to  take  an  exaggerated  esti- 
i  mate  of  his  own  oratorical  powers  ;   and   he   now  realizes, 
!  almost  with   the  sense  of  new  discovery,  that  he  is  neither 
a  lucid  nor  a  fluent  speaker.    He  finds  to  his  disgust  that  he 
is  scarcely  a  match  even  for  the  leader  of  the  local  debating 
society,  and  he  is  forced  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  listen- 
inf  to  the  cheers  of  the  audience  as  this  enthusiastic  poli- 
tician exposes  the  miserable  incompetence  of  their  candidate. 
The  chairman  of  his   committee  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  a 
I  yet  further  source  of  disappointment.    For  months  past  the 
friendship  of  this  valued  personage  has  been  sedulously  culti- 
vated.    He  has  baen  allowed  to  shoot  the  pheasants,  and 
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be  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to  dinner,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  be  incontinently  pledges  bis  chief  to 
some  dangerous  admission  with  regard  to  "  local  option  "  or  the 
burial  of  Dissenters.  The  time  and  energy  of  the  candidate  are 
henceforth  entirely  absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  rectify  the  blunder 
of  bis  lieutenant.  At  every  meeting  he  is  obliged  to  enter  upon 
a  long  and  tedious  personal  explanation,  and  before  this  is  success- 
fully completed  he  has  forgotten  the  substance  of  a  carefully  pre- 
pared speech,  and  confused  a  mass  of  figures  with  a  studied 
peroration  concerning  the  responsibilities  of  empire  and  the  beauty 
of  freedom.  For  Bufferings  like  these  even  success  is  but  a  poor 
recompense,  and  we  suspect  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  polled  there  would  be  found  a  number  of  worthy  old  gentlemen 
who  would  gladly  follow  the  example  of  Cincinnati^,  and  exchange 
the  business  of  government  for  the  charms  of  rural  life. 


RURAL  POSTMEN". 


AMONG  those  victims  of  official  economy  who  now  and  theu 
share  with  Afghan  assassins  and  other  oppressed  persons  the 
sympathy  of  a  tender-hearted  public,  rural  postmen  occupy  what 
may  be  called  a  respectable  position.    The  essentially  common- 
place nature  of  their  sufferings  must  prevent  them  from  ever 
creating  such  sensation  as  is  excited  by  more  heroic  characters. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  run  over  and  mangled  like  railway  porters, 
or  to  be  dashed  against  casual  projections  like  female  athletes ; 
but  in  the  temporary  absence  of  any  more  important  objects  of 
compassion,  they  are  a  sure  and  unfailing  resource  for  philan- 
thropists, professional  and  amateur.    They  resemble  in  one  respect 
the  article  of  female  attire  whose  mention  was  so  bitterly  resented 
by  Mrs.  Wilfer ;  we  "  know  they  are  there."    We  also  know  that 
they  have  to  walk  considerable  distances  and  that  their  salaries 
are  not  large.    On  the  occasion  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  post  is  not  a  comfortable  one, 
and  we  may  even  presume  that  they  sometimes  catch  cold  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty.    They  are  therefore  a  legitimate 
cause  of  "  tears  of  compassion  trembling  on  the  eyelids "  of 
friends  of  humanity,  whose  sympathy  might  perhaps  be  rudely 
withdrawn  from  them  if,  as  in  the  case   of  the  Needy  Knife- 
grinder,  they  were  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  personal  inter- 
view.   The  work  of  a  rural  letter-carrier  makes  no  very  great 
demands   upon  the   intellect,  and,  like   the   making   of  laws, 
and  other  useful  and  important  functions,  it  requires  no  special 
training.    All  that  is  needed  is  a  disposition  to  walk  the  necessary 
distance,  and  a  character  for  common  honest}'.    Unless,  therefore, 
the  principle  of  competitive  examination — which  might  in  this 
case  take  the  form  of  a  long-distance  walking  competition — were 
adopted  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
vent many  incompetent  persons  from  entering  the  profession. 
Those  "  wastrels,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  the  North  of 
England,  who  can  never  settle  down  to  any  regular  trade,  some- 
times take  up  the  work  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  until  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  round  begins  to  pall  upon  them,  when 
they  perhaps  exchange  it  for  tramping  of  a  different  kind,  which, 
while  it  possesses  the  charm  of  variety,  is  not  rewarded  by  any 
regular  salary,  and  involves  the  necessity  of  frequently  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  together  with  other  discomforts.     It  is  seldom  that 
country  postmen  belong  to  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  or 
other  outdoor  workers.      Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Squire  gets  the 
situation  for  a  "  handy  man  "  who  is  no  longer  handy  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  seem  to  be  men  of  sedentary  occupation,  who 
from  various  causes  have  sought  employment  in  the  open  air 
late  in  life.    Of  those  whom  we  have  known,  by  far  the  greater 
part  have   been  tailors  or  bootmakers,  who   often  ply  their 
trade  in   the  evening  when  their  walking  is  over.    Still  more 
frequently  they  have  given  it  up  because  it  has  injured  their 
health,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  them  more  active  employ- 
ment.   It  thus  happens  that  the  office  of  letter-carrier  is  often 
undertaken  by  men  whose  constitution  is  already  unsound,  and 
the  strain  caused  by  exertion  for  which  their  previous  way  of 
life  has  rendered  them  unfit  sometimes  brings  about  a  breakdown. 
If  the  death  is  sudden  enough  to  involve  an  inquest,  it  is  followed 
by  an  outburst  of  honest  British  indignation,  somewhat  akin  to 
those  periodical  fits  of  morality  which  Macaulay  ridiculed.  The 
local  and  possibly  also  the  London  papers  are  inundated  with 
letters  on  the  inhuman  treatment  of  Government  servants,  a 
member  of  the  Statistical  Society — who  signs  his  name  in  full — 
calculates  the  pence  and  fractions  of  pence  which  the  victim  re- 
ceived for  each  mile  that  he  walked,  and  men  who  grudge  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  to  their  own  labourers  are  the  first  to  inveigh 
against  the  wickedness  which  requites  so  much  industry  with"  a 
pittance  of  twenty.    No  doubt  to  walk  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
a  day  is  tolerably  severe  work  for  ordinary  persons,  and  puts  a 
dangerous  strain  on  weak  hearts  and  diseased  constitutions  ;  but  for 
a  strong  healthy  man  there  are  worse  things  than  exposure  to  wind 
and  rain,  and  even  in  such  winters  as  we  have  experienced  lately 
the  number  of  days  during  which  snow  is  on  the  ground  is  limited. 
The  work  is  probably  not  much  harder,  and  certainly  is  far  less 
tiresome,  than  that  of  London  postmen,  while  the  pure  air  and 
pleasant  scenery  make  the  days  walk  in  fine  weather  absolutely 
enjoyable. 

The  position,  too,  is  worth  some  slight  sacrifice  of  comfort,  for 
the  postman  in  retired  districts  is  an  important  persona<>-e,  and  his 
arrival  is  the  great  event  of  each  day.    He  brings  all  the  morning's 


news  from  the  post  town,  a  full  account  of  the  grand  wedding 
which  took  place  yesterday  morning,  and  the  concert  last  night; 
he  knows  the  current  price  of  corn,  and  whether  there  is  a  rise  or 
fall  in  the  egg  and  poultry  market ;  and,  in  fact,  acts  as  a  daily 
supplement  to  the  weekly  newspaper.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  young  ladies  at  the  hall  and  the  parson's  daughter  at  the  rec- 
tory, and  has  a  keen  eye  for  letters  addressed  to  them  in  a  masculine 
handwriting.  He  resents  the  institution  of  private  letter-bags, 
rather  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  his  prerogative  than  of 
the  additional  trouble  which  they  entail  upon  him.  The  squire 
finds  him  useful,  because  he  always  knows  where  wild  duck  are 
lying,  and  will  undertake  to  put  up  a  snipe  which  he  marked 
down  in  a  field  close  by.  He  is  adored  by  the  women  servants, 
and  hated  by  the  footman,  who  finds  him  a  dangerous  rival  in  the 
housemaid's  affections.  Perhaps  it  is  the  thoroughly  human  char- 
acter of  his  interests  which  prevents  the  postman  from  attaining  to 
scientific  fame  such  as  has  been  sometimes  gained  by  bakers  and 
others  of  humble  station.  It  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
trains  and  mail-carts  can  hardly  be  expected  to  wait  while  a 
studious  postman  is  stopping  to  examine  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  country  as  manifested  in  a  new  railway  cutting, 
or  rushing  across  meadows  in  pursuit  of  a  rare  moth,  or  investi- 
gating the  domestic  habits  of  the  common  earth-worm;  and  a 
postmaster  would  scarcely  be  gratified  if,  on  emptying  the  letter- 
bags,  he  found  them  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Blasenbalg's  creel  in 
New  Men  and  Old  Acres.  Whatever  the  cause,  we  may  be  toler- 
ably certain  that  no  such  student  exists  among  postmen ;  for,  if 
there  were  such  a  person,  his  life  would  long  since  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  instructive  volume  by  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Smiles.  Perhaps  their  opportunities  of  close  communion  with 
nature,  and  their  intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
may  suggest  poetry  as  the  study  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
excel.  They  possess  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualifications  pronounced 
necessary  by  the  learned  Imlac ;  and  we  may  some  day  find 
"  Poems  on  Post-cards  ;  or,  the  Lucubrations  of  a  Letter-Carrier" 
among  the  announcements  in  the  publishers'  column  of  the 
Times. 

When  the  postman  has  a  pony  to  help  him  on  h'13  way,  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  parcels  which  he  can  carry  is  truly 
astonishing.  We  have  seen  a  man  in  the  North  of  England  ride 
into  a  village  on  a  dun  Iceland  pony  with  a  sack  slung  across  the 
front  of  the  saddle  containing  a  couple  of  live  ducks,  whose 
heads,  thrust  through  holes  cut  at  each  end,  were  now  and  then 
turned  upwards  with  an  expression  quite  pathetic,  while  they  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  irregular  method  of  their  conveyance. 
Two  pairs  of  heavy  boots  hung  down  from  behind,  while  the  man 
himself  had  his  letter-bags  on  one  side,  a  huge  parcel  under  the 
opposite  arm,  a  net  of  lemons  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  leg  of 
mutton  balanced  by  some  mysterious  means  on  the  saddle  in  front 
of  him.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  such  a  general  bene- 
factor occasionally  suffers  from  the  injudicious  hospitality  of  his 
friends.  Beer  in  warm  weather  and  spirits  in  cold  are  often  too 
freely  bestowed  in  return  for  some  specially  interesting  piece  of 
news,  or  as  payment  of  the  carriage  of  a  parcel,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  round  the  postman's  gait  is  not  always  charac- 
terized by  that  steadiness  and  certainty  which  are  desirable  in  a 
public  functionary.  He  naturally  resents  any  allusions  to  his  in- 
firmity, and  we  have  known  one  to  be  so  enraged  by  the  insults  of 
an  irreverent  chimney-sweep  as  to  throw  down  his  bags  and 
challenge  the  mocker  to  fight.  The  timely  intervention  of  two 
policemen  rescued  the  bags  from  the  gutter  and  their  bearer  from 
utter  defeat.  The  difficulty  which  exists  in  some  districts  of 
getting  men  to  undertake  the  work  makes  the  authorities  look 
kindly  upon  such  slight  irregularities.  A  fall  by  the  roadside, 
followed  by  entire  inability  to  rise  again,  has  been  charitably 
ascribed  to  sunstroke,  without  too  careful  an  inquiry  into  the 
question  whether  the  sun  chanced  to  shine  on  that  particular  day; 
and  a  long-suffering  postmaster  once  told  us  that,  if  any  of  his 
letter-carriers  did  not  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  he  always  sent  a 
cart  to  pick  the  man  out  of  the  ditch  and  to  collect  any  letters 
which  might  be  lying  about  the  road. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  rural  letter-carrier  is  also  the 
village  postmaster,  and  in  this  case  the  business  of  the  post-office 
is  generally  carried  on  by  his  wife.  The  office  then  becomes  for 
the  women  of  the  village  what  the  public-house  is  for  the  men, 
and  Mrs.  Mailsetter  in  the  Antiquary  is  by  no  means  the  only 
postmistress  who  has  got  into  trouble  through  anxiety  to  know  all 
about  the  business  of  her  neighbours.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  these  officials  are  dismissed  every  year  for 
irregularities  of  this  kind.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  discretion  gets 
the  better  of  curiosity,  and  investigations  are  confined  to  the 
covers  of  letters,  which  afford  ample  material  for  speculation.  A 
rapid  succession  of  blue  envelopes,  directed  in  the  cramped  cha- 
racter of  small  tradesmen  or  the  big  round  hand  of  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  may  be  the  first  indication  of  an  approaching  bankruptcy. 
Frequent  letters  addressed  to  a  lady  in  a  masculine  hand  will 
suggest  an  engagement  not  yet  made  public,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the 
postmarks  may  sometimes  serve  to  identify  the  happy  man. 
The  authorities  of  a  country  post-office  may  thus  gain  consider- 
able insight  into  their  neighbours'  affairs  by  the  indulgence  of 
what  they  would  no  doubt  regard  as  legitimate  curiosity,  and 
without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  honesty;  but  there  are  times 
when  this  source  of  information  fails.  Perhaps  a  series  of  letters 
in  an  unknown  hind,  and  with  a  postmark  which  conveys  no  dis- 
tinct idea  to  the  official  mind,  creates  a  mi- directed  longin"1 
after  truth.     But  as  the  culprit  in  this  case  has  no  inten° 
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tion  of  immediate  confession,  such  rough-and-ready  means  of 
access  to  the  desired  knowledge  would  be  dangerous,  and  the 
domestic  appliances  of  every-day  life  suggest  a  far  less  clumsy 
alternative.  The  kettle  singing  on  the  hob  has  more  uses  than 
the  innocent  one  of  tea-making,  and  the  jot  of  steam  which 
issues  from  the  spout  is  an  excellent  means  of  producing  solution  of 
continuity  between  the  flap  and  the  main  body  of  an  envelope,  without 
leaving  any  distinct  traces  of  its  use.  The  letter,  having  been  read, 
is  carefully  fastened  up  again  and  sent  on.  If  there  is  any  delay 
in  its  delivery,  it  is  probably  not  noticed,  or  passed  over  with  a 
grumble.  The  culprit,  encouraged  by  a  first  success,  grows  more 
aud  more  daring,  and  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle  comes  into  con- 
stant use.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  the  intelligence  thus 
discovered  should  be  kept  entirely  secret.  The  desire  of  contri- 
buting something  new  to  the  stock  of  village  gossip  overpowers 
prudential  considerations,  and  perhaps  a  neighbour  is  taken  into 
coulidence.  More  often,  no  doubt,  the  news  is  vaguely  hinted  at 
as  something  which  has  been  heard  from  a  friend  at  a  distance,  or 
been  told  by  some  one  who  has  dropped  in  attheolfice — -a  stranger, 
of  course.  Gradually  the  whole  village  is  set  by  the  ears,  and 
people  begin  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  their  most  private  affairs  are 
known  all  over  the  country  side.  Suspicion  is  thus  aroused;  but 
so  long  as  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  postmistress  confines  its  in- 
vestigations to  the  letters  of  her  neighbours  and  equals,  the  chances 
of  detection  are  very  small.  The  rustic  is  slow  to  take  action  of 
any  kind,  and  in  such  a  case  would  certainly  not  know  what  kind 
of  action  to  take.  His  notions  of  how  letters  come  and  go  are  of 
the  vaguest,  and  he  lives  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a 
Postmaster-General.  Thus  the  emoluments  of  a  rural  postmaster- 
ship  may  long  continue  to  form  a  kind  of  "  endowment  of  research," 
unless  a  stronger  and  more  reckless  curiosity  impels  the  culprit  to 
tamper  with  the  letters  of  her  social  superiors.  Then  detection 
sooner  or  later  is  almost  certain.  The  squire,  after  writing  indig- 
nantly to  his  favourite  journal  on  the  subject  of  postal  irregulari- 
ties in  general  without  producing  any  beneiicial  effects,  bethinks 
him  of  writing  to  the  authorities  on  his  own  particular  case. 
Perhaps  the  spout  of  the  kettle  some  day  performs  its  functions 
inadequately,  and  necessitates  the  suppression  of  a  letter,  or  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original  method  of  fastening  it. 
Suspicion  then  becomes  certainty,  and  just  when  the  unconscious 
woman  is  gloating  over  some  interesting  details  of  family  history 
or  a  specially  tender  passage  in  a  love-letter,  an  official  appears  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  dismissal,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  office 
Until  a  trustworthy  person  can  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Meanwhile  the  ejected  one  is  left  to  undergo  the  jeers  of  her 
offended  neighbours,  aud  a  sermon  from  the  rector  on  a  text  taken 
from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


JIR.  GLADSTONE'S  NINE  POINTS. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  calculate  exactly  whether  the  Government, 
before  finally  deciding  on  a  dissolution,  had  before  them  the 
curious  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  at  the  end  of 
last  week  to  the  Scotsman.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  been,  naturally 
enough,  inclined  of  late  to  communicate  with  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  chiefly  read  by  those  whom  he  hopes  to  make  his  j 
constituents;  and  it  is  doubtless  an  additional  attraction  to  him 
that  the  Scotch  papers  are  free  from  the  lamentable  taint  besetting- 
London  journalism.    Otherwise  it  was  almost  unkind  of  him  not 
to  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  unworthy  city  which  happens  to  be  j 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  participate  at  once  in  the  amusement 
he  had  in  store  for  them.    A  document  more  characteristic  of  i 
u  the  stern  logician  Gladstone  " — as  a  French  newspaper,  with  re- 
markable and  ultra-Gallic  felicity,  has  just  described  him — has 
hardly  ever  appeared,  and  it  is  an  odd  enough  coincidence  that  he 
should,  so  to  speak,  "  go  to  the  country  "  upon  it.  Chronological 
and  other  reasons  seem  to  acquit  the  Ministry  of  any  malicious 
intention  in  the  matter,  but  the  coincidence,  let  it  be  once  more  j 
repeated,  is  certainly  a  curious  accident. 

It  seems  that  some  time  ago — indeed  we  have  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  the  fact — Mr.  Gladstone  solemnly  contra-  j 
dieted  twelve  lies  which  were  being  circulated  by  wicked  Tories 
respecting  him.  On  this  occasion  he  cannot  muster  more  than 
nine  untruths  which  require  to  be  solemnly  testified  against.  This 
of  itself,  to  adopt  for  a  moment  his  own  style  of  criticism,  throws 
serious  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  his  first  paragraph.  This 
paragraph  states  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  "  whatever  may 
have  been  or  may  continue  to  be  the  depression  of  trade, 
the  circulation  of  untruths  aud  calumnies  continues  to  be 
brisk.'"  Now,  by  irresistible  arithmetic,  we  find  that  the 
circulation  of  untruths  and  calumnies  has  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the  preamble  would  seem  to 
be  not  proven.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  states  that  "  the  practice 
of  fabrication  by  some,  leading  to  culpably  careless  adoption 
by  others,  is,  as  "far  as  he  knows,  without  precedent  in  political 
warfare  " — a  statement  which  shows  a  decidedly  less  intimate 
acquaintance  with  political  history  than  we  should  have  supposed 
him  to  possess.  The  interest  of  the  epistle,  however,  lies  charac- 
teristically in  the  postscript,  wherein  the  nine  articles  of  Tory 
calumny  are  solemnly  marshalled  in  order  that  they  be  without 
qualification  contradicted.  It  has  been  said,  we  are  told,  that  it  is 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intention  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  exclu- 
sion of  Rornau  Catholics  from  the  throne  is  a  political  necessity  ; 
that  he  was  a  faggot  voter  for  Midlothian  ;  that  he  suggested 


the  formation  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores  in  lieu  of  an  increase 
of  salaries;  that  he  sanctioned  the  exertions  of  an  emissary  from 
England  to  stimulate  the  war  feelinar  in  Russia ;  that  he  was 
connected  with  Gilbey  and  Co. ;  that  he  has  announced  an  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  the  country  from  all  its  entangling  engagements  : 
that  he  was  in  office  for  sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty  from  1856 
to  1876  ;  that  during  those  years  there  was  "  no  action,  or  protest, 
or  otherwise  "  (sic),  on  behalf  of  the  subject  races  of  Turkey  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  has  treated  the  connexion  of  the  colonies  with  t ho 
mother-country  as  matter  of  indifference.  All  which  positions  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  solemnly  and  without  qualification  deny.  The 
first  thought  that  strikes  a  reader  of  this  singular  list  will  be  the 
odd  admixture  of  its  component  parts.  The  first,  third,  aud  fifth 
articles  are  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  six,  and  require, 
one  would  have  thought,  either  a  wholly  different  kind  of  notice 
or  no  notice  at  all.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  allegations 
may  have  been  made ;  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  they  have 
been  made,  they  are  not  worth  contradiction,  and  hardly 
worth  attention.  There  have  been  times  perhaps  when  voters 
could  have  been  got  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  helped  in  alter- 
ing the  wine  duties  because  he  was  interested  in  the  importation 
of  wine,  and  that  Gladstone  claret  thus  deserves  its  name  in  an- 
other sense  than  that  generally  received.  But,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
really  thinks  that  any  voter  of  Midlothian  would  allow  his  vote  to 
be  decided  by  an  idle  tale  of  this  kind,  referring  to  a  matter  twenty 
years  old  and  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  its  own  absurdity  and  false- 
hood, we  should  think  that  his  best  plan  was  not  to  court  the 
suffrages  of  such  a  constituency.  The  charge  about  the  Civil 
Service  Stores  is  more  fantastic,  more  ingenious,  and  much  less 
vulgar.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  a  little  too  ingenious, 
though  the  victim  might,  had  he  a  grain  of  that  humour  which  is 
unfortunately  absent  from  his  composition,  have  adopted  it  as  a  tri- 
bute to  his  own  financial  ingenuity.  The  champion  of  retrenchment 
should  surely  not  treat  thus  harshly  a  soft  impeachment  which  opens 
up  endless  possibilities  of  economy.  Who  knows  but  that  in  the 
federation  of  the  world  to  which  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends 
look  forward,  all  public  salaries  may  be  abolished  by  an  extension 
of  thi3  method,  co-operation  and  cutting  down  of  the  estimates 
marching  hand  in  hand  even  to  the  vanishing-point  of  the  estimates 
altogether  !J  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 
mediaeval  Universities,  their  members  used  to  support  themselves 
by  making  each  other's  coats  and  boots.  The  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service  of  the  future  may  be  destined,  if  this  bright  hint  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  calumniator  be  properly  improved,  to  subsist  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  article  about  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  throne  we  enter  upon  a  new  field.  This  charge  is  evidently 
calculated  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been  really  made.  But  here  also 
the  meeting  of  hypothetical  accusations  of  this  sort  displays  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  somewhat  comical  light.  There  is  a  story,  too 
irreverent,  unfortunately,  for  full  quotation,  which  tells  how  an 
Irish  electioneerer  once  parried  a  large  number  of  accusations  by 
replying  that,  at  any  rate,  he  had  never  committed  a  certain  fantas- 
tic crime  invented  by  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  audience 
were  expected  to  infer,  and  did  infer,  that  his  opponent  was  guilty 
of  this  outrage.  Could  not  Mr.  Gladstone  have  retaliated  upon 
Lord  Dalkeith  in  a  similar  fashion  ?  We  are  afraid  that  he  could 
not ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  has  not  pleased  Providence  to  provide 
him,  among  his  many  and  remarkable  gifts,  with  one  single  grain 
of  the  commodity  called  humour. 

The  remaining  charges,  though  less  amusing  at  first  sight, 
are  productive  of  plenty  of  amusement  when  looked  at  a  little 
closer,  and  illustrate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  contradictor 
quite  as  well  as  the  others.  When  we  examine  them,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Gladstone's  courageous  denial  is  in  some  cases 
merely  a  formal  and  colourable  exculpation ;  that  in  others 
it  assumes  as  fact  what  is  really  matter  of  argument ;  and 
that  in  others,  again,  it  is,  to  put  the  matter  politely,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  history.  In  two  cases  the  denial  is  quite  true  to  the 
ear,  but,  as  it  happens,  false  to  the  sense.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  we 
believe,  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  he  never  was  a  faggot 
voter  for  Midlothian.  But  the  maker  of  this  charge — an  idle 
piece  of  political  recrimination  enough — no  doubt  had  in  his  mind 
the  fact  that  something  like  a  faggot  qualification  was  once  created, 
or  sought  to  be  created,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  Scotch  constituency. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  literally  false  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
ofiice  for  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  years  from  1856  to  1876.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  office  during  thirteen  Ses- 
sions (twelve  according  to  the  most  rigid  computation),  covering 
pf>rts  of  fifteen  different  years  during  that  time.  But  it  is  again 
clear  that  the  gist  of  the  charge  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
ofiice  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  elapsed  betweeu  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection.  This  is  as  abso- 
lutely true  as  the  form  in  which  it  was  stated  is  slovenly  and  erro- 
neous. It  may  be  the  part  of  a  stern  logician  to  meet  accusations 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  scarcely  that  of  a  caudid  moralist.  In  the 
other  four  heads  we  come  upon  purely  argumentative  matter.  Mr. 
Gladstone  deuies  without  qualification  that  he  sanctioned  the  exer- 
tions of  an  emissary  to  stimulate  the  war  feeling  in  Russia.  Now 
this  matter  was  fully  sifted  in  the  controversy  betweeu  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bourke  a  short  time  ago,  when  it  was 
proved  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  exactly  sanction  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  emissary  to  stimulate  the  war  feeling  in  Russia,  he  did 
sanction  the  translation  of  a  pamphlet  of  Ins  iuto  Russian  by  a  per- 
son who  was  afterwards  reported  as  publicly  representing  himself 
as  Mr.  Gladstones  friend,  agent,  or  emissary;  and  such  translation 
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could  only  have  heen  made  with  the  intention,  as  it  undoubtedly 
had  the  effect,  of  stimulating  the  war  feeling  in  Russia.  Again, 
Air  Gladstone  denies  that  during  his  tenure  of  oilice  no  etlort 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  subject  races  of  Turkey.    This  too 
is  a  point  which  has  been  over  and  over  again  debated,  and  we 
shall  be  within  the  truth  when  we  sav  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  find 
it  hard  to  get  any  impartial  judge  to  endorse  his  contradiction 
except  in  a  purely  formal  sense.    Much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  article  about  the  colonies.    We  need  only  ask  what  the 
colonies  themselves  thought  on  the  subject  during  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
Premiership.    As  to  announcing  an  intention  to  withdraw  the 
country  from  its  entangling  engagements,  we  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  arranged  these  precise  words  in  this  precise 
order    But  that  they  represent  a  legitimate  inference  from  many 
of  his  speeches,  especially  those  of  the  Midlothian  campaign,  is 
best  sufi-ested  by  the  fact  that  his  own  supporters  thought  it 
necessary  to  hint  gently  that  surely  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  mean 
what  he  is  thus  represented  to  have  said,    lar  be  it  from  us_  to 
question  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  these  denials.    But  we  think 
that,  considering  all  things,  they  might  have  been  a  little  less 
off-hand  if  they  were  to  be  made  at  all.  That,  like  the  others,  they 
had  better— from  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view  and  that  of 
his  party— not  have  been  made  at  all,  is  pretty  clear.  _  They 
may  well  enough  suit  the   purposes  of  Scotch  electioneer- 
in":,  which   turns  much   on   what   is   called  «  heckling  "—the 
proposition,  that  is  to  say,  by  casual  persona  of  all  sorts  of  insig- 
nificant questions,  to  which  a  candidate  is  expected  to  return  a 
categorical  and  unhesitating  answer.    This  extension  of  the  cate- 
chetical method  into  matters  political  has  never  been  very  much 
the  fashion  in  England ;  and  it  will,  we  hope,  be  long  before  it 
becomes  fashionable.    It  leads,  as  we  have  seen,  either  to  the 
habit  of  elevating  the  most  trivial  matters  into  a  factitious 
importance,  or  else  to  the  still  worse  habit  of  torturing  truth  and 
fact  so  as  to  give  a  categorical  denial  that  will  serve  the  purpose 
and  be  formally  maintainable.    If  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rank  cannot  hold  his  own  without  descending   to  contradict 
vuloar  rumours  attacking  his  honesty,  and  without  quibbling  about 
points  of  infinitesimal  importance  with  all  comers,  he  exhibits, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  singular  weakness  of  attitude. 


A  LIBERATIONIST  PANIC. 


IT  is  commonly  supposed  that  paroxysms  of  ecclesiastical  fright 
and  cries  ui  "  Tbe  Church  in  danger !  "  recur  more  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  "  State  Church  "  than  in  that  of  the  "  Free 
Churches."  Yet,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Dr.  Sacheverell,  it  seems  in  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  that  an  excited  condition  of  politico- 
religious  apprehension  i3  merely  intermittent  amongst  Church- 
men, but  is  chronic  amongst  Dissenters.    The  columns  of  the 
Dissenting  newspapers  for  the  last  few  weeks  have  exhibited 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Libera- 
tionist  grievance.    The  first  note  of  the  shriek  was  struck  by 
the   Nonconfonnist  and  Independent  on  January   22nd,  in  an 
article  with  the  significant  title,  "  The  Decennial  Census — Bocks 
Ahead."    For  the  last  two  decades  the  Liberationist  agitators 
have  traded  on  the  absurd  and  worthless  statistics  which  were 
provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  in  the  census  of  1 851. 
English  Puritanism  has  never  been  remarkable  for  accuracy  in 
figures,  but  has  always  shown  a  preference  for  round  numbers.  The 
"  Millenary    Petition "  which  the  Nonconformists  presented  to 
James  I.  bore  only  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  signatures  instead 
of  a  thousand  ;  but  it  was  immediately  entered  in  tbe  archives  of 
Puritan  tradition,  and  is  confidently  cited  by  Dissenting  lecturers, 
as  the  petition  of  the  "  Thousand  "  Ministers.    No  sober  historical 
critic,  Conformist  or  Nonconformist,  has  ever  been  able  to  fit  a  name 
to  each  of  the  "  Two  Thousand "  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ejected  from  English  benefices  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
or  rather  between  the  restoration  of  the  episcopate  in  1660  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1662.    Nevertheless  a  modern  Dissenter 
accepts  the  numerical  tradition  of  the  Two  Thousand  confessors 
quite  as  implicitly  as  any  market-woman  of  the  Bheiuland  accepts 
the  numerical  tradition  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  virgin-companions 
of  St.  Ursula.    The  untrustworthy  arithmetic  of  English  Dissent 
reached  a  climax  in  Mr.  Bright's  recent  speech  at  Uniou  Chapel, 
Islington,  when  he  rhapsodically  asserted  that  "  half  the  popula- 
tion, measured  by  those  who  attend  places  of  worship,  are  Non- 
conformists"— by  which  he  meant  Dissenters  or  Separatists, 
which  the  oldNonconformists  were  not,  havingbeen  the  greatest  foes 
1     to  separation,  as  all  their  writings  prove.  No  doubt  Mr.'  Bright  and 
his  hearers  heartily  wish  that  half  the  population  of  the  land 
were  Dissenters.    Whether  they  are  or  are  not  is  very  easily  dis- 
coverable.   If  the  simple,  honest,  straightforward  question  "  What 
is  your  religious  profession  ?  "  were  put  to  every  English  head  of 
a  family  by  the  census-takers  of  1881,  as  the  Council  of  the 
Social  iScieiice  Association  has  innocently  suggested,  the  statistics 
*    of  English  religion  would  be  removed  out  of  unscientific  fo<>-  into 
scientific  sunshine.     Accurate  and  unanswerable  demonstration 
would  take  the  place  of  wild  assertion  and  loose  conjecture. 
Churchmen  seem  to  have  no  fear  of  such  a  census  :  but  the  bare 
suggestion  of  it  has  filled  the  ranks  of  Dissent  wit  h  panic.  Detection 
of  their  bad  arithmetic  by  a  genuine  census  is  the  '•  rock  ahead.'' 
The  spark  kindled  by  the  Social  Science  Association  has  blazed 
R   Ui>  bio  a  "burning  question,"  and  the  Liberation  Society,  the 


Dissenting  deputies,  and  all  the  sectarian  newspapers  agree  in 
demanding  that  the  Census  of  1881  shall  have  no  religious 
column,  or  shall  be  vague,  useless,  and  misleading  in  the 
article  of  religion,  like  the  Census  of  1851.  That  Census,  as 
every  one  will  remember,  did  not  include  a  census  of  religious  pro- 
fession, but  substituted  for  it  a  census  of  the  accidental  attendance 
at  churches  and  chapels  on  a  particular  Sunday.  At  the  time  of 
the  next  decennial  Census,  in  1861,  the  Dissenters  raised  such  loud 
shrieks  of  terror  and  auger  at  the  prospect  of  the  detection  of  their 
numerical  minority,  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rejection 
of  a  clause  requiring  every  occupier  to  state  the  religious  profession 
of  each  person  in  his  house  on  the  night  of  the  Census.  They 
wanted  the  State  to  re-establish  that  illusory  form  of  taking  stock 
of  the  "  comparative  religion  "  of  the  nation  which  had  done  them 
such  good  service  during  the  preceding  decade,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Edward  Baiues  moved  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  and 
returns  be  obtained  from  all  places  of  worship,  similar  to  thoie 
obtained  in  the  Census  of  185 1. 

Any  one  who  has  pondered  seriously  over  the  title  of  the 
Liberation  Society  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  as- 
sumes the  good  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  chief  end  of  its 
existence.    It  was  founded,  as  we  all  know,  in  order  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  Churchmen,  and  to  liberate  them  from  "  State  patronage 
and  control."    Hence  the  Liberationist  newspapers  fall  naturally 
into  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  be  the  sincerest  friends  of  the 
National  Church.    The  Christian  World,  in  an  article  ominously 
entitled  "  A  Sectarian  Census,"  offers  the  following  kindly  bit 
of  counsel : — "  Were  Churchmen  wise,  they  would  ask  for  a 
census  on  the  lines  of  1S51."    It  is  amusing  but  perplexing  to 
find  that  the  sixpenuy  Nonconformist  and  Independent,  which  is 
issued  from  the  same  office   as   the  penny  Christian  World, 
and  which  is  partly  made  up  of  the  same  typographical  mate- 
rials,  dissents  entirely    from    its    fellow-combatant.     "  The 
Religious  Census  of    185 1,"   says  the  more   expensive  Dis- 
senting paper,  "  was  too  damaging  to  the  Church  of  England  for 
its  authorities  ever  willingly  to  consent  to  similar  returns  being 
obtained."    If  any  unprejudiced  observer  will  collect  a  series  of 
the  arguments  which  the  Liberationists  are  now  busily  urging 
against  the  honest  form  of  census  proposed  by  the  Social  Science 
Association,  and  on  behalf  of  the  illusory  census  proposed  by 
themselves,  he  will  be  amazed  at  their  shifty,  contradictory, 
and  casuistical  tone.    Their  great  dread,  as  one  of  them  freely 
confesses,  is  the  taking  of  u  a,  plebiscite  on  the  subject  of  Dis- 
establishment."    The  refusal  of  Liberal  constituencies  to  have 
Liberationist  candidates  forced  upon   them  by  caucuses  and 
"  Hundreds,"  of  which  local  Dissenting  ministers  invariably  form 
a  component  part ;  the  regular  diminution  of  Dissenting  congre- 
gations  bv  the  ravages   of    Ritualism  on   one  side  and  of 
Plymouth   Brethren  and  the   more  "  dissident "  sects  on  the 
other,  are  possibly  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  have  been  congratulating  themselves  and  heaping  together 
political  capital  throughout  this  period  on  the  credit  oi  the  "  re- 
ligious accommodation  "  which  they  have  provided,  the  chapels 
which  they  have  built,  the  sheds  which  they  have  hired,  the 
theatres  which  they  .have  opened  for  Sunday  performances,  the 
"  sittings ":   which   they   have   added.     The   oilicial  statistics 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  to  say  nothing  of  less  popular  sects, 
have  proved  year  by  year  during  the  same  period  that  the 
increase    of  sittings   and    the  decrease    of   sitters    may  be 
correlative   ecclesiastical  phenomena.     A   Dissenting  minister 
writing  to    the   Nonconformist    and    Independent    trusts  that 
"  an  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  a  clause  providing  for  accurate 
returns  being  obtained  of  the  number  of  places  of  worship  and  of 
sittings  provided  by  each  religious  denomination  "  ;  and  he  adds 
that  "  it  would  be  well  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact,  which  is 
already  demonstrated  by  the  returns  in  the  Diocesan  Calendars, 
that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  provide  accommodation  for 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  population."    These  shifty,  worth- 
less, and  indirect  tricks  of  sectarian  arithmetic  are  to  be  urged  upon 
the   State  in  order  that  the  State  may  save  the  sects  from 
revealing  the  comparative  numerical  feebleness  of  their  adherents. 
The, Dissenting  leading  articles  upon  the  Census  make  fun  of  an 
immense  number  of  Englishmen  whom  they  please  to  label  "  no- 
minal adherents  of  the  Church."    But,  unless  every  sitter  upon  a 
new  Wesleyan,  Independent,  or  Baptist  "  sitting  "  may  be  asked 
the  direct  question,"  What  is  your  religious  profession?"  how 
can  the  statistician  be  certain  whether  tbe  sitter  is  or  is  "  not 
a  bond  fide  member  of  the  Church  "  of  Methodism,  Independency, 
or  Anabaptism  ?    The  sitter  may  have  taken  the  sitting  because  he 
admires  the  preacher,  or  because  the  chapel  is  near  his  house. 
Other  reasons  may  have  guided  his  choice.    Some  time  ago  we 
were  informed  by  an  official  of  an  Independent  congregation  that  a 
friend  came  into  his  town  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  a  baker's 
shop  ;  but  before  deciding  where  he  would  take  a  '•  sitting,"  he  put 
the  leading  question,  "  Can  you  teli  me,  as  a  friend,  at  which 
chapel   there   are   fewest  bakers  ? "     If  the  Liberationist  ha3 
a  right  to  insist  that  the  State  shall  weed  the  National  Church 
of  all  Churchmen  who  are  "nominal  adherents,"  of  all  who  are 
not  "  bond  fide  members,"  the  statistician  has  a  similar  right  to 
demand  that  each  sect  shall  only  be  allowed  to  claim  as  its  own 
those  who  are  "  bond  fide  members,"  and  are  not  merely  "nominal 
adherents."    The  latter  phrase,  as  used  by  Liberationist  agitators, 
is  an  intolerable  insult  to  hundreds  of  cultivated  Englishmen,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  the  English  poor.    Clergymen  and  Dis- 
senters alike  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  zealous 
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Churchman  without  being  a  regular  church-goer.  The  Church 
of  England  never  had  two  more  devoted  adherents  than  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth.  Their  influence  is  felt  at  this  hour  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  two  most  influential  forces  of  her  contemporary  life — 
the  High  Church  movement,  and  the  Broad  Church  movement; 
the  foremost  men  of  these  two  schools  were  in  great  measure  the 
spiritual  children  of  one  or  of  the  other,  or  of  both.  Yet  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  were  not  assiduous  church-goers.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  church-going  is  not  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
a  Churchman  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  "  meeting  "  is  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  a  Dissenter.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  very 
long  catalogue  of  enthusiastic  Churchmen,  from  the  days  of  the 
canonized  hermits  to  our  own  generation,  who  did  not  or  who 
do  not  comply  with  that  dogmatic  test  of  "  bond  fide  member- 
ship "  which  the  Liberation  Society,  the  Dissenting  deputies,  and 
the  sectarian  newspapers  have  defined  as  the  only  true  test,  and 
which  they  want  the  State  to  establish  by  law  in  its  Census  of 
1 88 1.  The  professed  foes  of  Establishment  and  of  State  inter- 
ference in  religion  coolly  demand  that  Mr.  Sclater-Booth's  Census 
Bill  shall  be  made  into  a  new  "  Test  Act,"  which  is  to  be  turned 
against  Conformists  instead  of  Nonconformists. 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  something  shifty, 
casuistical,  and  self-contradictory  in  the  Liberationist  scheme 
of  counting  seats  instead  of  counting  souls,  and  in  the  pleas 
which  the  agitators  offer  for  their  misleading  alternative.  This 
plan  is  to  be  forced  by  the  State  upon  Churchmen  in  order  to  com- 
pel them  to  submit  to  some  "bond  fide  test"  of  their  religious 
opinions  ;  but  Dissenters,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  freed  by  the 
State  from  any  compliance  with  the  more  direct  aud  common- 
sense  plan  desired  by  every  serious  statistician,  and  used  in  every 
other  civilized  nation  in  Europe,  "  because,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Richard 
said  to  the  Dissenting  deputies,  "  we  deny  the  right  of  the  State 
to  make  this  compulsory  inquisition  under  penalties  of  law  into 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  people."  Their  religious  opinions  are 
not  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  but  their  denominational  member- 
ship. Mr.  Richard  thought  he  had  made  a  splendid  point,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  "  laughter  "  of  his  audieiace,  when  he  de- 
manded, "  Who  is,  for  instance,  to  say  the  religious  opinion  of  a 
baby  ?  "  The  most  scrupulous  of  householders  can  scarcely  refuse 
to  say  whether  the  baby  is  to  be  entered  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Smith,  or  of  Jones,  or  of  Montmorency.  Mr.  Richard 
speaks  exactly  as  if  it  were  still  a  political  offence  to  be  and  to 
declare  oneself  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Quaker.  It  is  surprising  to 
us  that  he  and  his  fellow-agitators  against  an  equitable  common- 
sense  Census  show  no  sorrow  at  the  declension  of  that  spirit  of 
"  testimony"  which  was  the  glory  of  former  generations  of 
Puritans,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Concealment  of  their  re- 
ligious profession,  which  the  degenerate  sons  affect  to  regard  as 
a  supreme  obligation  of  the  conscience,  would  have  been  regarded 
by  their  ancestors  as  the  deepest  crime  against  conscience.  The  Free- 
man, a  weekly  organ  of  the  Baptists,  goes  further  than  Mr.  Richard, 
and  manages  to  discover  a  similarity  between  the  English  House 
of  Commons  and  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  "  Let  our  friends  of  the 
Establishment,"  it  exclaims,  "  enrol  amongst  their  number  all  the 
infamous  and  impious  who  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  their 
scepticism  ;  that  is  their  business."  And  after  handing  over,  with 
genuine  Pharisaism,  "  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  "  to  the 
Church,  it  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Baptists  "  object  to  the  In- 
quisition ;  it  is  no  secret  that  many  excellent  Christian  men 
are  prepared  at  any  cost  to  follow  the  grand  old  Nonconformists 
of  Babylon  and  dare  the  results,  simply  writing  '  0  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.'  "  The 
choice  of  a  precedent  does  not  say  much  for  Baptist  study  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  commanded  "  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  religious  profession  of  every  inhabitant " — we 
use  the  words  of  the  Dissenting  deputies.  The  three  Con- 
formists to  the  National  Church  of  Israel,  iustead  of  refusing  to 
state  "  their  religious  profession,"  like  the  English  "  Noncon- 
formists," made  the  boldest  and  most  open  statement  of  it. 
If  the  Freeman  had  quoted  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
verses,  it  would  have  perceived  the  absurdity  of  its  per- 
verted application  of  the  sixteenth  verse.  The  Church  and 
the  sects  do  not  and  cannot  agree  as  to  the  human  elements  which 
go  to  make  "  a  Church."  The  former,  quite  independently  of  the 
accident  of  its  establishment  or  disestablishment,  is  built  upon  a 
foundation  as  wide  as  humanity  and  nationality,  and  offers  bap- 
tism, the  instrument  of  its  membership,  to  "  all  nations  "  and  to 
"  every  creature."  A  sect,  on  the  contrary,  is  built  upon  tho 
narrower  foundation  of  election,  or  of  conscious  conversion,  or  of 
agreement  in  a  set  of  religious  opinions.  The  Brownists  and  Ana- 
baptists of  Elizabeths  day  gloried  in  being  the  members  of  "  a 
little  flock."  They  declared  the  parochial  congregations  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  no  churches,  but  anti-Christian  assem- 
blies, because  they  were  too  wide  and  generous,  and  comprehended 
the  "  mixed  multitude."  In  the  same  spirit  of  excommunicating 
narrowness,  the  modern  Liberationist  interferes  with  the  freedom 
of  religious  confession.  He  says,  "  I  have  decided,  and  I  want  the 
State  to  decide,  that  church-going,  chapel-going,  sitting  or  pew- 
hiring,  are  the  only  permissible  proofs  of  adherence  to  a  Church. 
Unless  the  census-taker  finds  you  at  church,  I  shall  not  allow  you 
to  call  yourself  a  Churchman." 


GOODRICH  CASTLE. 

"  T  ORD  TALBOT  of  Goodrig  and  Urchenfield  "  is  one  of  the 
_  ^  titles  of  "our  English  Achilles"  in  the  swelling  proclama- 
tion of  that  hero's  honours  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  The 
traveller  to  Goodrich  Castle,  between  Ross  and  Monmouth,  will 
owe  neither  to  the  annotators  of  Shakspeare  nor  to  Murray's 
Handbook  to  Herefordshire  his  information  that  this  baronial 
fortress  stands  within  the  remarkable  territory  of  Archenfield,  or 
that  it  was  the  feudal  home  of  the  renowned  antagonist  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Sir  John  Talbot's  presence,  indeed,  was  more  powerfully 
felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  than  on  the  heights  of  the  Wye, 
but  his  war-beaten  face  was  feared  even  in  the  latter  province. 
We  may  first  touch  upon  the  character  of  his  border  feudality, 
which  before  his  time  held  some  singular  political  privileges. 
Urchenfield,  or,  as  it  is  named  in  Domesday,  Archenfield,  or,  as  it 
was  called  under  the  Welsh  princes,  Ergyng,  comprehended  the 
portion  of  Herefordshire  south-west  of  the  Wye;  Moccas  being 
the  most  northerly  parish,  and  the  ancient  confines  of  the  pro- 
vince being  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  Deanery  of  Irchin- 
iield,  which  includes  thirty-eight  churches.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  borderland  of  Ergyng  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Welsh  and  Saxons,  having  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own.  The  King  had  there  ninety-six  freemen 
with  their  villeins,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  crown  in  honey,  In 
keeping  with  the  custom  of  more  purely  Saxon  states  human  life 
was  valued  in  pieces  of  silver,  a  King's  man  being  worth  twice 
as  much  as  a  thane's  man.  If  a  Welshman  killed  a  Welshman 
the  parents  of  the  slain  man  plundered  the  slayer  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  harried  them  until  the 
burial  of  the  corpse  on  the  following  day  at  noon,  the  King 
receiving  a  third  part  of  the  prey  and  the  parents  of  the  victim 
keeping  the  remainder.  To  "  post  like  the  commandment  of  a 
king,"  Ulysses's  instance  of  peremptory  despatch,  would  not  in 
this  liberty  have  applied,  for  here  the  King's  writ  did  not  run. 
Screened  by  forests,  defended  by  rocks,  and  moated  by  the  river, 
the  region  was  a  natural  stronghold  of  freedom  and  independence. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  people  were  therefore  thought  worthy  of 
careful  statement  in  Domesday  in  order  to  their  conservation  ;  for 
the  men  of  Archenfield  were,  moreover,  a  warlike  body  which  the 
Conqueror  thought  it  wiser  to  conciliate  than  to  offend,  and  to> 
rouse  for  rather  than  against  him.  Their  claim  to  lead  the  royal 
arruy  in  marching  towards  the  enemy,  and  to  form  the  rereward 
on  return  from  an  expedition,  was  allowed,  together  with  other 
observances  that  marked  them  a  peculiar  people.  It  is  stated  that 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  had  here  three  churches,  whose  priests, 
besides  offering  masses  for  him  every  week,  performed  his  em- 
bassies to  the  Welsh  chieftains;  for  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
reverenced,  says  Higden  {X.  Script.,  18S)  like  angels,  no  ambassa- 
dors being  so  willingly  obeyed.  The  churches  referred  to  are 
Heutlend,  Whitchurch,  aud  Ballingham,  which  are  still  comprised 
in  the  Irchintield  deanery.  Eighty  years  before  St.  Augustine 
lifted  up  the  cross  at  Canterbury  Dubritius  had  Christianized  the- 
Welsh  borderland  ;  aud  to  that  saint  each  of  the  churches  named 
is  dedicated,  they  having  been,  until  the  year  1 1 33,  included  in  the- 
see  of  Llaudaft',  of  which  he  was  bishop.  The  prescriptive  relief 
from  ordinary  tallage  was  enjoyed  in  the  province  until  8 
Edward  ILL,  when,  notwithstanding  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
for  continued  exemption,  and  their  citation  of  Domesday  in  proof 
of  their  historical  freedom  from  tribute,  except  to  proceed  in  the 
Royal  army  when  commanded,  they  were  taxed  with  the  rest  of 
the  county  of  Hereford  (Rot.  Pari.  II.  82). 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  modern  eye  that  in  old  days  the- 
point  of  landscape  best  suited  for  a  defensive  work  generally 
commanded  the  choicest  scenery,  a  remark  to  which  the  situa- 
tion of  Goodrich  Castle  is  no  exception.  Natural  perfection  of 
landscape,  said  a  critic  of  the  last  century,  is  not  often  rea- 
lized. Nature,  says  William  Gilpin,  lays  out  her  plans  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  but  shows  little  taste  in  the  distribution 
of  her  opulent  materials.  Her  barbaric  riches  require  artistic 
skill  to  arrange  so  that  "  lines  of  confusion  and  stones  of 
emptiness  "  may  be  brought  into  harmony  and  fulness  of  meaning. 
But  "  the  landscape  at  Goodrich,"  remarks  our  fastidious  critic, 
"  is  correctly  picturesque,"  a  judgment  in  which  most  spectators- 
of  the  scenery  will  agree.  The  winding  river,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  verdant  acclivities,  and  on  the  other  by  stately  cliffs  that  are 
broken  and  splintered  into  a  thousand  wild  and  grotesque  forms 
and  draperied  with  creeping  shrubs,  flowers,  and  foliage  of  all 
colours,  might  have  inspired  Miltou  when  he  described  the  out- 
skirts of  Eden.  At  least  it  may  help  us  to  realize  his  picture, 
particularly  when  the  level  rays  of  a  glittering  sunset  strike  across 
the  natural  turrets  and  battlements  in  the  distance,  and  the  "  rocky 
pillars"  on  the  frontier  of  the  vista. 

Goodrich  Castle  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  its  erection.  Godric  Mappeson,  whose  name  ex- 
plains that  of  Goodrich,  is  said  in  the  Survey  to  hold  pastures 
and  a  fishery  in  Archenfield,  for  which  he  returned  eighteen 
sextaros  of  honey ;  a  kind  of  tribute  which  shows  that  an  apiutn 
eus/os,  or  keeper  of  bees,  was  among  the  twenty-nine  serfs  who 
cultivated  his  estate.  Herefordshire  and  Gloucestershire  in  the 
eleventh  century  were  lands  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or 
at  least  with  honey,  bees,  if  we  may  judg'e  from  the  evideuce  of 
Domesday,  being  almost  as  abundant  as  flowers.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  mead  and  of  confections  for  sacred  and  secular  feasts, 
honey  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  nearly  every 
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copse,  grove,  and  monastic  garden  in  certain  provinces  fostered 
its  swarms  of  bees.  The  rectangular  keep,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  portion  of  the  ruin,  is  one  of  the  border  "  castles  and  pyles" 
which  William  II.  empowered  the  Lords  Marchers  to  erect  against 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  The  Red  King  had  thrice 
invaded  Wales  in  person,  the  last  time  in  10S9,  when  he  threatened 
to  exterminate  every  man  in  that  turbulent  country.  He  was 
roused  to  this  furious  spirit  of  vengeance  by  the  Welshmen  having, 
in  spite  of  the  Royalists  of  Archeufield,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
his  absence  in  Normandy  to  lay  waste  the  bordering  counties  with 
unsparing  slaughter  of  their  inhabitants.  William's  sanguinary  in- 
tention was  defeated  by  the  protection  afforded  to  the  enemy  in  the 
impenetrable  recesses  of  their  mountains  and  forests.  Being  baffled 
in  a  summary  conquest  of  the  country,  Rufus  deputed  the  work  of 
subjection  to  his  chief  barons,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  of 
the  servants  of  Alexander  in  the  Maccabees,  "  they  all  put  crowns 
upon  themselves  " ;  and  their  claims  to  petty  sovereignty  lasted  to 
the  time  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  who  exercised  his  power  with  tra- 
ditional severity,  though  not  with  "  snaffle,  spur,  and  spear,"  as 
did  his  forerunners.  One  of  these  chieftains  was  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
whose  feudal  sway  in  Herefordshire  extended  over  sixty-five  lord- 
ships which  had  been  confiscated  from  Roger  his  brother,  on 
account  of  the  latter  having  conspired  against  the  king  in  favour 
of  Robert  Ourthose.  The  head  of  Hugh's  barony  was  Ewias, 
where  he  founded  Llantony  Abbey ;  and  included  in  his  demesne 
was  a  great  part  of  Wormlow,  within  which  hundred  lies  Good- 
rich Castle,  a  fortress  that  in  its  Norman  portion  agrees  with  De 
Lacy's  period  and  is  probably  of  his  foundation. 

Hugh  de  Lacy  died  in  1131  without  lineal  offspring,  his  estates 
being  consequently  inherited  by  Gilbert,  his  sister's  son,  but  Good- 
rich seems  to  have  been  withheld  by  the  king.  The  first  time  we 
positively  hear  of  the  castle  is  in  1 165,  when  it  was  granted  to 
the  powerful  William  Marshall,  Protector  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  who  paid  two  knight's  fees  (about 
30s.)  annually  for  the  possession.  Marshall  presents  a  more 
favourable  figure  in  Shakspeare's  Kin (j  John,  where  he  passionately 
reprobates  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  than  in  Matthew  Paris's 
Chronicle,  where  we  are  given  to  believe  that  in  commanding  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Irish  he  used  such  severities  of 
sword  and  fire  as  to  render  the  provinces  of  that  people  another 
Golgotha.  Above  all,  he  wrested  by  violence  two  fair  manors 
from  a  bishop,  who  in  resentment  pronounced  against  him  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  moreover  prophesied  that  his  sons 
should  be  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  increase.  It  fell  out, 
accordingly,  that  they  had  no  sons  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the 
gate ;  the  male  line  of  the  Marshalls  failing  with  Anselm,  the 
last  surviving  son  of  the  Protector,  who  died  at  Chepstow 
Castle  in  1245,  twelve  days  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Walter 
at  Goodrich  Castle,  where,  some  years  ago,  his  seal  was  found 
among  the  ruins.  The  two  massive  drum  towers  which  give 
such  picturesque  grandeur  to  the  remains  were  built  either  by 
William  de  Valence,  to  whom  the  castle  was  granted  after  the 
Marshalls,  or  by  Aymer  his  son.  William  obtained  the  hand  of 
Joanna  de  Monchensy,  niece  of  Anselm  Marshall,  together  with 
the  earldom  of  Pembroke.  His  warfaring  experience  had  been 
as  various  as  the  Knight's  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  He  had 
reddened  his  sword  against  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  against 
the  Welsh.  When  the  barons  took  up  arms  against  the  foreigners 
and  Valence  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  kingdom.  On  his 
return  he,  at  the  siege  of  Northampton,  put  the  baronial  forces 
to  rout ;  but  again  losing  all  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  he  was  forced 
to  escape  to  France,  till  the  battle  of  Evesham  gained  him  back 
his  estates.  In  1296  he  was  slain  at  Bayonne.  His  body  being 
brought  to  England,  Aymer  built  over  his  remains  the  rich  tomb 
of  French  design  with  its  Limoge  enamels  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  still  more  splendid  resting-place,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
sacrarium,  was  secured  for  himself.  Joanna  his  widow  continued 
to  reside  at  Goodrich  Castle,  and  there  received,  in  1297,  Joanna 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  her  son  Gilbert,  with  a  large  retinue. 
This  Joanna  came  to  the  Countess  for  advice,  being  in  a  great 
strait,  in  consequence  of  having  married,  unknown  to  her  father, 
the  obscure  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  who  was  her  second  husband. 
Mrs.  Green,  who  in  her  Lives  of  the  Princesses  (vol.  ii.  p.  345)  tells 
the  whole  story,  suggests  that  the  greeting  of  the  friends  would 
not  have  been  so  cordial  had  the  Princess  foreseen  that  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  was  then  at  the 
castle,  would  by  and  by  be  the  second  wife  of  her  own  loved 
Monthermer.  The  household  roll  of  the  castle  at  this  period  shows, 
among  many  curious  entries,  the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  Christ- 
mas cheer — 25th  Edward  I. — when  as  many  as  thirty-three  oxen 
were  sacrificed  to  the  appetites  of  the  numerous  guests.  The 
Scandinavian  custom  of  having  abundant  swine's  flesh,  with  the 
typical  boar's  head,  was  then  not  forsaken  in  England ;  and  so  we 
find  that  eighty  pigs  shared  the  fate  of  the  oxen,  wine  in  propor- 
tionate quantity  being  supplied  from  the  great  mart  of  Bristol. 

Aymer  de  Valence,  son  of  the  Countess  Dowager,  who  died  in 
1 307,  inherited  the  title  and  estates.  He  was  a  tall  pale  man,  nick- 
named by  Gaveston  "  Joseph  the  Jew."  As  he  was  the  destroyer 
of  Nigel  Bruce,  of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  of  the  popular  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  the  less  regret  was  felt  that  he  himself  died  not  the 
common  death  of  men.  The  last  of  his  three  wives,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Guy  de  Chatillon,  was  maid,  wife,  and  widow  in  one 
and  the  same  day : — 

Sad  Chatillon  on  her  bridal  morn, 
Who  wept  her  bleeding  love. 

For  on  the  day  of  her  wedding  her  lord  was  killed  at  a  tourna- 


ment held  to  celebrate  the  occasion  (23  June,  1 324).  Thereupon  she 
founded  Pembroke  Hall  (now  College)  at  Cambridge.  As  he  left 
no  offspring  his  estates  devolved  to  Isabel  and  Joan,  his  two  sisters' 
daughters.  Joan  married  John  Comyn,  who  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  Robert  Bruce  for  refusing  to  support  his  claim  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  Elizabeth  Comyn,  one  of  their  three  children,  became  the 
wife  of  Richard  Talbot,  by  which  union  Goodrich  Castle  came  to 
the  great  Shrewsbury  family.  This  lady  was  violently  seized  at 
her  house  at  Kennintrton  by  the  rapacious  De  Spencers,  concerning 
whom  there  was  a  Welsh  proverb  that  %vhen  anything  was  missing 
whether  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  a  fine  woman,  it  was  "  gone  to  Caer- 
philly,'' their  great  stronghold.  Lady  Talbot  was  kept  in  durance 
for  more  than  a  year,  until,  compelled  by  threats,  she  consigned 
Goodrich  and  the  manor  of  Painswick  into  their  hands,  the  younger 
of  these  favourites  of  the  king  appropriating  the  present  castle. 
Goodrich  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Talbots,  and  by  license 
from  Edward  III.  Richard,  the  first  of  the  family  who  held  the 
estate,  constructed  at  the  basement  of  the  keep  a  prison  for 
offenders.  It  was  a  strong  apartment,  fifteen  feet  square,  with  an 
inner  cell,  which  had  a  small  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air ; 
but  the  outer  cell,  which  was  entered  by  a  low-pointed  arch  still 
to  be  seen,  had  no  provision  for  air  or  light.  Lord  Richard  served 
Edward  III.  in  his  wars,  being  allowed  seven  knights  and  one 
hundred  men  as  his  retinue.  lie  died  1356.  Flanesford  Priory, 
below  the  castle,  was  of  his  foundation,  and  there  are  extensive 
remains  of  it  now  used  for  farm  offices. 

The  castle  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  the  home 
of  the  renowned  Sir  John  Talbot,  the  sixth  baron,  who  has  been 
more  celebrated  by  the  poet  than  by  the  historian,  for,  singular  to 
say,  though  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  English  history,  there  is 
no  biography  of  him,  except  in  the  merest  sketch,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. But  Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  to  say  nothing  of  Voltaire  and 
Southey,  have  well  celebrated  his  heroic  deeds,  though  a  peasant 
maid  was  his  chief  antagonist.  He  was  born  in  1384,  being  the 
second  son  of  Richard  (II.)  Talbot,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
castle  in  142 1.  A  room,  or  the  site  of  one,  in  the  keep  is  pointed 
out  as  his  favourite  apartment.  His  departure  in  1427  lor  the 
second  time  to  the  French  wars  was  perhaps  as  little  regretted  hy 
his  neighbours  about  Monmouth  as  his  presence  was  welcomed  by 
the  enemy  at  Orleans,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less 
a  scourge  at  home  than  abroad.  In  1423  a  petition  was  preferred 
against  him  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred  of  Wormlow, 
complaining  of  "  many  and  various  extortions,  oppressions,  mur- 
ders, homicides,  forcible  and  violent  ejections  from  their  lands  and 
houses  "  endured  by  them,  and  their  wives  and  children,  together 
with  the  wrong  imprisonment  of  some  in  strong  dungeons  until 
ransom  for  their  liberty  could  be  found ;  all  which  iniquities  were 
committed  by  Sir  John  Talbot  and  his  brother,  jointly  with  fifty 
gentlemen  of  his  retinue  ;  and  the  petitioners  dolorously  prayed 
the  Commons  for  a  Government  inquiry  to  restrain  these  malprac- 
tices (Mot.  Pari.  vol.  ii.)  For  twenty-four  years  he  was  the 
dread  and  dismay  of  France,  and  victorious  in  no  less  than  forty 
battles  and  skirmishes  ;  his  campaign  against  the  mysterious  Maid 
of  Orleans  being,  of  course,  the  most  romantic  episode  of  his  war- 
like career.  "  His  nobleness,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  bred  such 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  that  ofttimes  great  armies  were 
defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name,  inas- 
much that  the  French  women,  to  affray  their  children,  would  tell 
them  that '  The  Talbot  couieth.' "  His  good  fortune  failed  him  at 
the  battle  of  Patay,  in  1429,  when  he  was  overmatched  by  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  Lord  Scales  and  others.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  in  captivity,  the  good  citizens  of 
England  taxing  themselves  the  while  for  his  ransom.  Though  the 
conspicuous  virtue  of  Talbot  was  the  Achillean  one  of  valour, 
which,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  we  do  injustice  to 
his  devotional  character  if  we  accept  Schiller's  dramatic  present- 
ment of  his  taking  leave  of  the  world.  When  wounded  to  death 
at  the  battle  of  Chatillon  we  find  him,  in  his  Germanized  form, 
breathing  a  pessimist's  scorn  on  the  whole  system  of  things, 
with  as  firm  a  conviction  as  the  Schopenhauer  of  a  later  day 
that  whatever  is  is  wrong,  and  with  as  seeming  a  disbelief  of  an 
explanatory  hereafter.  Shakspeare  gives  a  truer  and  more  touching 
picture  grounded  upon  the  old  chronicler  Hall's  account  of  the 
parting  scene  between  the  dying  knight  and  his  son,  Lord  Lisle, 
who  perished  by  his  side,  and  "  soul  with  soul "  fled  with  him 
"  from  France  to  Heaven."  Had  he  been  a  canonized  saint  his 
relics  could  not  have  been  more  marvellously  recovered.  Like  "  the 
brand  Excalibur,"  his  sword  was  flung  into  deep  water  ;  at  least 
it  was  found  in  the  river  Dordogne.  It  bore  the  inscription,  "Sum 
Talboti  MIIIICXLIII.  Pro  vincere  inimicos  meos."  A  sword 
with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  steel  within  it,  says  Fuller. 
Whether  this  weapon  yet  exists  we  know  not,  but  at  least  as  in- 
teresting a  relic  is  his  Prayer-Book,  which,  after  remaining  in 
obscurity  for  four  centuries,  was  sold  by  a  peasant  to  a  Breton  col- 
lector, from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Didot  Library.  On  the  disper- 
sion of  that  collection  it  was  secured  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  lately 
offered  it  in  one  of  his  remarkable  catalogues  for  1,000^.  The  pre- 
cious MS.  was  a  gift  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Sir  John  Talbot 
on  the  occasion  of  Sir  John's  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  c.  1424.  The  devotional  verses  believed  to  have 
been  inscribed  by  Talbot  himself  in  the  volume,  and  liberally 
quoted  in  the  catalogue,  are  worthy  for  their  poetic  vigour  and 
touching  sincerity  to  be  included  in  a  chronological  selection  of 
sacred  pieces.  But  the  most  striking  discovery  of  all  was  that 
of  Talbot's  body,  within  the  last  few  years,  at  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
There  had  been  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  of  his  final 
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sepulture,  though  there  was  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  first 
interred  at  Rouen.  By  the  instruction  of  his  will,  dated  Ports- 
mouth, i  Sept.  1452,  not  long  ago  examined  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker, 
Rouge  Croix,  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Blakemero 
church — an  injunction  said  to  have  been  over-ruled  by  a  promise 
made  to  his  bodyguard  of  Whitchurch  men,  who  saved  his  life  at 
Patay,  that  he  would  be  laid  among  them  at  their  English  home. 
The  question  was  decided  in  1874  on  the  removal  of  his  effisry  to 
effect  some  repairs  of  the  monument  at  Whitchurch.  His  bones 
were  found,  and  through  the  fissure  in  his  skull  made  by  the  fatal 
axe-blow  a  mouse  had  entered,  and  in  the  "  very  dome  of  thought 
and  palace  of  the  soul  "  made  a  nest  for  her  young — a  singular  bur- 
lesque on  the  once  mighty  Talbot. 

Goodrich  Castle  remained  in  possession  of  the  Shrewsbury 
family  until  1616,  Lord  Gilbert,  with  Mary  his  wife,  being  the 
last  of  the  Talbots  who  was  resident  there.  lie  died  May  8,  1616', 
leaving  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  was  married  to 
Henry  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  last  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent,  in  1 740.  It  was  then  sold 
to  Admiral  Griffin  of  Hadnock,  Mrs.  Marriot,  his  granddaughter, 
being  now  or  lately  the  owner  of  the  ruin. 

Standing  on  an  elevated  promontory,  the  castle  from  the  river  is 
on  its  south  side  nearly  hidden  by  foliage ;  but,  as  approached 
from  the  north  by  fields,  the  bold  masses  come  into  full  relief. 
The  general  outline  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  broad  round  tower  at 
each  angle;  the  extreme  length  being  176  feet,  breadth  152  feet, 
and  the  average  thickness  of  the  walls  7  feet.  Th'6-grey  Norman 
keep  is  built  of  stone  from  Dean  Forest ;  but  the  flanking 
Edwardian  towers,  and  the  rest  of  the  structure,  are  made 
of  sandstone  excavated  on  the  spot,  and  are  as  red  as  Murray's 
Handbook.  The  entrance  to  the  Castle,  which  is  near  the  east 
angle,  is  itself  a  fortress  of  almost  impregnable  strength.  A  dark 
vaulted  avenue,  50  feet  in  length,  it  was  first  defended  by  a  draw- 
bridge over  the  castle  moat,  which  was  formed  by  the  quarry  from 
which  the  building  stones  were  dug.  About  11  feet  within  was  a 
massive  gate,  over  which  were  machicolations  for  pouring  boiling 
water  or  molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  assailants.  Beyond  this 
gate  were  two  portcullises  and  another  strong  gate.  The  fine  ban- 
queting hall,  the  Early  English  chapel,  and  many  other  apartments, 
together  with  the  watch  tower,  the  galleries,  the  concealed  pas- 
sages within  the  walls,  and  the  cunningly-placed  loopholes,  are  a 
rich  study  for  the  curious  in  castle  architecture. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  strength  of  the  fortress,  it  is 
not  known  that  its  capacity  for  resistance  was  tested  before  the 
Great  Rebellion.  At  that"  epoch  it  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Parliament;  but  in  1646  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Sir 
Richard  Lingen,  and  reduced  by  Colonel  Birch,  whose  Diary, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  gives  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  enemy  was  eighteen  weeks  before  the  Castle,  losing 
twenty-four  men  before  the  capitulation.  The  energy  of  the 
final  assault  is  shown  by  the  rent  and  ruined  walls,  whose  "  old 
bareness  "  has  been  rendered  by  time  as  picturesque  as  the  scenery. 
We  are  sorry  that  Wordsworth  has  not  left  in  a  sonnet  the  im- 
pression of  his  visit  to  Goodrich ;  but  we  may  recollect  that  his 
poem  "  We  are  Seven  "  was  suggested  (June  1798)  by  meeting 
among  the  ruins  the  child-heroine  of  the  piece. 


CABS  AT  ELECTIONS. 

THE  heart  of  the  conscientious  cab-proprietor,  as  well  as  of  the 
conscientious  election  agent,  will  be  gladdened  by  a  Bill 
which  the  Attorney-General  brought  in  on  Tuesday  last.  As 
everybody  knows,  one  of  the  most  obvious  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  an  election  is  the  cab  provided  for  the  occasion  with  staring- 
posters,  driven  by  a  charioteer  who  is  not  always  in  a  state  satis- 
factory to  Dr.  Richardson,  and  containing  independent  electors 
whose  external  appearance  is  not  that  of  "  carriage  company." 
Everybodj-  ought  also  to  know  (though  it  is  possible  that  every- 
body does  not)  that  the  existence  of  these  cabs,  or  at  least  their 
use,  is  a  more  or  less  direct  breach  of  the  law.  By  various  acts 
dating  as  far  back  as  1S54  it  was  made  illegal  to  pay  any 
sum  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll.  The  Attorney- 
General  now  proposes  to  do  away  with  thi3  prohibition,  and  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  on  his  proposal,  it  seemed 
probable  that  it  would  not  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  though 
not  a  few  notices  of  amendments  have  been  given  since.  The 
privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  so-called  agricultural  boroughs, 
Cricklade,  Shoreham,  East  Retford,  and  a  few  others,  would  thus 
be  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  the  voter  would  bo  able 
to  enjov  his  drive  without  the  feeling,  which  no  doubt  is  deeply 
painfufto  him  at  present,  that  he  is  helping  to  commit  a  breach 
of  the  law.  To  the  candidates  it  will  probably  not  make  much 
difference.  As  it  is,  every  available  cab  and  omnibus,  almost 
every  available  vehicle  of  any  kind,  is  engaged  on  one  side  or 
another  at  elections  in  every  borough,  large  or  small ;  and  there- 
fore the  question  of  increasing  or  diminishing  election  expenses 
will  hardly  be  considered. 

It  has  been  noted  of  old  that  elections  give  peculiar  scope  to 
the  natural  desire  of  law-abiding  Britons  to  break  the  law  in 
small  points.  There  is  not  much  temptation  nowadays  to  candi- 
dates to  indulge  in  the  cynical  diversions  which  Mr.  Sarcastic 
permitted  himself  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  One  Vote.  The 
ingenuity  of  agents  is  sadly  circumscribed  by  the  Ballot,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  hustings,  and   by  the  impossibility  (not  to 


mention  the  uselessness)  of  bribery  and  treating  on  a  great 
scale.  In  the  employment  of  messengers,  paid  canvassers,  and 
miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  all  sorts,  openings  still  exist  in  a 
small  way  for  improving  the  chances  of  the  party.  But  the 
conveyances  are  by  far  the  most  important  item.  In  the 
first  place,  though  their  employment  is  clearly  illegal,  there  is,  as 
the  Attorney-General  pointed  out,  no  definite  penalty  for  it. 
Often,  too,  the  danger,  slight  as  it  is,  is  evaded  by  one  of  the  old 
tricks  dear  to  the  political  mind.  The  cabs  are  paid  for,  not  by 
the  candidate  or  his  declared  agent,  but  by  a  confiding  friend,  who 
is  not  reimbursed  till  a  sufficient  period  has  passed  to  enable 
unpleasant  inquiries  to  be  defied.  In  procuring  the  coveted  vehi- 
cles, too,  there  is  endless  opportunity  for  jockeying.  At  the  last 
Liverpool  election,  for  instance,  one  party  was  said  to  have  secured 
all  the  cabs  in  the  town,  so  that  ferry-boats  and  trains  full  of 
vehicles  had  to  be  imported  at  the  last  moment  irom  Birkenhead 
and  Manchester.  The  recent  announcement  of  the  dissolution  is 
reported  to  have  occasioned  a  similar  stroke  of  policy  in  many 
other  boroughs.  On  the  day  of  the  election  itself,  and  even  for 
some  time  before  it,  the  cab,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  highly  important 
feature  of  the  contest.  That  the  cab  power  engaged  bears  any 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  work  which  ostensibly  has  to  be  done 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said.  Even  in  the  largest  boroughs  polling 
st  itions  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  considering  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  poll  is  open,  it  may  be  estimated  that  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  vehicles  actually  engaged  would  usually  suffice 
to  take  all  the  voters  to  the  poll,  supposing  every  one  <Sf  them  to 
be  lame  and  unable  to  walk.  The  election  cab,  however,  is  con- 
trived to  pay,  not  a  double,  but  a  tenfold  or  twenty  fold;  debt.  In 
the  first  place,  it  serves  as  an  effective  movable  machine  for  the 
display  of  the  party  colours  and  of  the  brief  and  exciting  appeals 
which  electioneering  ingenuity  concocts.  "  Robinson  and  Re- 
trenchment "  may  appear  on  its  back.  "  Vote  Early  for  Robinson  " 
may  decorate  the  doors,  and  a  few  banners  and  streamers  with 
similar  devices  blossom  on  the  roof  and  the  box.  Oft'  duty — and 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  very  often  off  duty — the  cabs  cluster 
round  the  public-houses,  and  form  agreeable  masses  of  colour, 
while  their  drivers  and  passengers  discuss  the  state  of  the  poll  over 
beer  which  is,  let  it  be  hoped,  not  gratuitous.  Occasionally  a 
voter,  usually  in  solemn  solitude,  with  his  legs  on  the  front  seat 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  is  actually  conveyed  to  the  poll.  More 
frequently  parties  of  voters,  or  possibly  non-voters,  take  health- 
ful and  refreshing  pleasure  drives  about  the  borough,  and  genially 
pay  their  fare  by  cheering  for  the  generous  hirer,  sometimes  also  for 
his  opponent.  To  be  conveyed  to  the  poll  in  the  cab  of  the  man 
you  are  not  going  to  vote  for  is  held  to  be  a  piece  of  exquisite  wit 
by  a  certain  class  of  electors.  Besides  all  this,  the  vague  desire 
to  "  rally  round  "  their  man,  which  Dickens  ridiculed  in  one  of 
his  happiest  hits,  always  besets  large  numbers  of  persons  at 
elections.  Messrs.  Buffer  and  Boots  were  far  from  being  singular 
in  the  notion  that  to  take  a  cab  and  gallop  somewhere  is  a  political 
demonstration  of  great  and  helpful  significance.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten,  lastly,  that  the  engagement  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cabs  or  other  vehicles,  especially  if  they  are  of  local  origin,  in- 
directly secures  a  considerable  amount  of  support.  The  cab- 
owners  certainly,  the  cab-drivers  not  improbably,  are  voters,  and 
the  hangers-on  of  one  kind  and  another  add  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  under  obligations  to  the  candidate.  It  would  be 
unfair,  perhaps,  to  agents,  and  it  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  can- 
didates, to  say  that  the  augmentation  of  this  number  is  the  chief 
object  to  which  outlay  is  directed.  But  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  ridiculous  to  affect  to  believe  that  it  is  not  an  object 
at  all.  Direct  bribery  has  become  impossible  in  its  old 
form,  and  as  yet  no  organization  of  cliques  and  wire-pullers 
seems  to  have  been  generally  set  on  foot  to  make  it  possible 
in  a  new  form.  But  indirect  bribery  in  the  form  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment is  still  possible  enough,  and  has  the  advantage  of  looking 
much  more  respectable.  In  old  days  there  was  not  much  bash- 
fulness  about  the  reception  of  half  a  ten-pound  note  before,  and 
the  other  half  after,  the  voter  had  recorded  his  vote  for  the  gene- 
rous donor.  But  even  the  people  who  did  hesitate  about  this 
transaction  are  not  likely  to  see  much  harm  in  a  contract  for  cab- 
letting  at  a  little  more  than  market-price,  or  an  engagement  at 
handsome  wages  in  some  possibly  useful,  and  certainly  harmless, 
capacity. 

Some  persons  of  rigid  virtue  in  the  House  of  Commons  appear 
to  have  thought  that  it  might  be  better  to  strengthen  the  present 
prohibition  than  to  repeal  it.  In  the  abstract  they  are  probably 
right.  But  if  a  law  is  universally  broken  without  much  chance 
or  possibility  of  punishment,  and  without  any  very  obviously 
bad  consgquences,  repeal  is  the  most  practical,  if  not  the  most 
dignified,  course.  There  is  just  sufficient,  though  ouly  just  suffi- 
cient, reason  for  the  use  of  parti-coloured  vehicles  to  justify 
it  formally.  It  is  possible  that  to  some  of  the  poorer 
voters  the  time  occupied  in  walking  to  the  poll  and  back 
may  be  of  importance.  If  the  cabs  were  absolutely  cut  off",  a 
multiplication  of  polling-places  would  be  called  for,  and  this 
in  its  turn  would  give  colour  to  a  multiplication  of  paid  agents 
of  different  kinds  to  look  after  the  candidates'  interest  at  each 
polling-place.  The  possibility  of  corrupt  or  semi-corrupt  practices 
would  thus  only  change  its  form,  and  not  disappear.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  Attorney-General  proposes  to  legalize  the  conveyance 
of  voters,  not  merely  by  cab  or  omnibus,  but  by  railway.  The 
issue  of  railway  passes  to  out-voters  in  counties  has  been  common, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  added  very  largely  to  the  great 
expense  of  such  elections.    Such  conveyance  stands  on  rather  a 
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different  footing  from  the  cab-hiring  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  if  it  were  extended  to  boroughs,  it  might  lead  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  expense  in  this  case  also.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  corrupt  charac- 
ter to  such  a  proceeding,  while  the  hire  of  exclusive  conveyances 
certainly  lends  itself  in  a  certain  degree  to  corrupt  practices.  Still 
the  argument  that  itis  well  to  accept  facts  and  to  legalize  custom  has 
some  weight.  From  another  point  of  view  the  election  cab,  though 
rarely  an  absolutely  beautiful  object,  is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
ornaments  of  the  terribly  unpicturesque  election  of  the  present 
day.  From  the  nomination,  huddled  over  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
the  shabby  polling-booths  where  the  elector  hides  himself  as  if  he 
were  going  to  do  something  disgraceful,  all  is  painfully  devoid  of 
movement  and  colour.  The  election  cab  contributes  both,  some- 
times a  great  deal  of  both.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  it3 
elevation  into  the  status  of  a  legal  vehicle  would  be  followed  by 
an  improvement  in  the  style  of  its  decoration.  The  age  is  one  of 
some  little  pretension  in  this  respect,  and  though  we  have  no  Heir 
Makart,  like  the  Viennese,  to  arrange  our  "  triumphs,"  we  are  not 
destitute  of  ingenious  artists.  Now  that  valentines  have  been 
made  not  wholly  hideous,  attention  might  be  turned  to  election 
posters.  The  ordinary  Clarence  cab  is  not  a  promising  subject  to 
work  on,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  it  is  all  the  more  tempting  to 
ambitious  reformers.  The  enterprising  publishers  who  devote 
themselves  to  Christmas  cards  might  perhaps  find  a  profitable 
occupation  in  this  new  direction. 


THE  BUYING-OUT  OF  THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 

fpHERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Dissolution  has  killed 
JL  Mr.  Cross's  Water  Bill.  His  own  answer  to  Sir  C.  Dilke 
on  Monday  evening  seems  to  imply  as  much.  And  indeed  it 
is  obviously  unlikely  that,  in  the  face  of  the  universal  dis- 
approval which  the  measure  has  called  forth,  it  will  be  brought 
forward  again  in  its  present  shape,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections.  But  a  definite  scheme  for  buying  out  the 
Water  Companies  having  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  question 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  drop  altogether.  If  the  present  Go- 
vernment remains  in  power,  it  is  in  some  sort  bound  by  its 
agreement  with  the  Companies,  and  probably  may  think  it 
incumbent  on  it  either  to  induce  them  to  modify  their  terms,  or 
else  to  take  a  vote  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Liherals  get  a  majority,  they  may  be  expected  to  bring- 
forward  a  plan  of  their  own,  were  it  only  to  prove  to  the  country 
how  much  better  than  their  opponents  they  take  care  of  the 
public  interests.  It  is  desirable,  then,  even  now  to  discuss  Mr. 
Cross's  Bill,  to  point  out  where  it  goes  wrong,  and  endeavour  to 
find  the  true  principles  on  which  any  future  measure  should  bo 
founded. 

The  first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  buying  out  of 
the  Water  Companies  has  become  necessary  because  they  have 
f.iiled  to  do  their  duty.  They  do  not  give  a  sufficient  supply, 
and  the  water  which  they  do  give  is  not  pure.  They  have 
therefore  no  claim  to  more  than  just  and  equitable  treatment. 
Now  the  law  does  not  confer  upon  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
water-supply  of  London,  and  it  does  not  permit  them  to  in- 
crease their  profits  indefinitely.  The  majority  of  them  are 
limited  to  dividends  of  ten  per  cent.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Cross  proclaimed  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  compulsory 
purchase,  he  placed  himself  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  as  a  nego- 
tiator. His  error  was  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a 
diplomatist  who  should  announce  to  a  foreign  Court  whose  ag- 
gressions he  wished  to  restrain  that,  whatever  might  happen,  his 
Government  would  not  fight.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  Mr. 
Cross  either  to  propose  compulsory  purchase  or  to  threaten 
the  Companies  with  the  proposal.  All  the  world  knows 
that  Parliament  has  the  power  to  buy  out  whom  it  pleases  and  to 
create  as  much  competition  as  it  will.  All  that  Mr.  Cross  need 
have  done  was  to  inquire  of  the  Companies  their  terms,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to  improve  the  water  supply  of 
London  in  some  other  way,  if  a  reasonable  bargain  could  not  be 
struck.  This  would  not  necessarily  have  implied  a  threat  of  com- 
pulsory purchase ;  it  might  have  only  meant  that  the  Government 
would  try  whether  it  could  not  force  the  Companies  to  give  pure 
water  and  constant  service — in  short,  adopt  towards  them  the 
policy  pursued  towards  the  Gas  Companies.  Another  error  into 
which  Mr.  Cross  fell  was,  we  think,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Water  Trust.  We  have  already  too  many  local  authorities  in 
London.  In  every  parish,  or  union  of  parishes,  we  have  a 
Vestry,  or  a  Board  of  Works,  and  a  Board  of  Guardians; 
above  these  we  have  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  the  School 
Board,  and  Mr.  Cross  would  add  a  Water  Trust.  It  is  the 
mistake  committed  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are  so 
many  Legislatures  that  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  inefficient, 
corrupt,  and  ignorant.  The  true  course  is,  where  it  is  practicable, 
to  amalgamate,  rather  than  to  multiply.  We  have  in  London 
trained,  practised,  skilful  administrators  in  an  abundance  such  as 
no  other  city  in  the  world  can  equal,  and  yet  our  local  boards  are 
composed  of  nobodies.  We  have  never  advocated  the  dangerous 
project  of  a  colossal  London  municipality,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  needlessly  multiplying 
separate  local  jurisdictions. 


But  it  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  the  badness  of  the 
bargain  made  for  us  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Cross  under- 
took to  secure  to  the  shareholders  the  full  amount  of  their 
present  income,  and  in  addition  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  would  repre- 
sent their  expectation  of  increased  income  in  the  future.  But  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Companies  are  by 
no  means  sure  of  continuing  to  earn  their  present  income  without 
further  outlay  of  capital.  The  Bill  was  introduced  because  the 
agitation  for  purer  water  and  a  better  service  had  become  so 
strong  as  to  compel  the  attention  of  the  Government.  But  if  the 
Companies  were  obliged  to  supply  pure  water  and  to  give  a  con- 
stant service,  what  chance  would  there  be  of  their  continuing  to 
earn  the  present  percentage  of  profits  ?  The  very  starting-point  of 
the  negotiations  is  thus  questionable.  And  as  for  the  purchase  of  the 
unearned  increment,  while  in  principle  it  is  undoubtedly  fair,  in 
detail  it  compels  the  water  consumers  to  pay  now,  and  too  heavily, 
for  a  benefit  in  a  perhaps  distant  future.  We  have  shown  that  the 
income  of  the  Companies  must  probably  fluctuate,  and  that  its  in- 
crease may  be  considerably  postponed,  yet  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  would 
have  assured  to  them  its  present  full  amount,  and  the  full  amount 
of  the  expected  increase  according  to  the  Companies'  own  calcu- 
lations ;  and  it  would  have  guaranteed  both  these  by  morl  gaging 
the  water  rates  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  the 
general  rates  of  the  metropolis.  The  extreme  possible  value,  pre- 
sent and  future,  of  the  Companies'  property  having  thus  been  paid 
for,  what  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  acquire  ?  Not 
a  complete  water  service,  not  even  the  machinery  for  supplying 
such  service,  but  simply  the  right  to  reject  the  foul  water  of  the 
Thames  and  the  inadequate  filtering  beds,  to  condemn  the  inefficient 
machinery  and  worn-out  pipes,  and  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
proper  supply.  In  other  words,  when  the  Companies  were  bought 
out,  many  millions  would  still  ha.ve  to  be  spent  in  bringing  to 
London  wholesome  water  in  the  requisite  abundance.  That,  of 
course,  is  no  reason  why  the  shareholders  in  the  Water  Companies 
should  be  made  to  take  less  for  their  property  than  it  is  worth. 
As  Parliament  has  encouraged  them  to  invest  their  money  in 
undertakings  which  perform  a  public  service,  however  in- 
adequately, there  is  no  question  that  they  should  be  fully 
compensated  when  their  property  is  taken  over.  But  it  is  a 
reason  for  vigilant  care  that  no  more  than  fair  compensation 
should  be  paid.  A  few  figures  will  show  that  more  than  lair 
compensation  was  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill. 

In  round  numbers,  the  capital  of  the  eight  Companies  may  be 
set  down  at  nine  millions,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  a  little  less.  And 
at  the  end  of  last  August — that  is,  shortly  after  Mr.  Cross's  pro- 
mise in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  introduce  a  Bill  for 
buying  them  out — the  market  value  of  that  capital,  taking  the 
Stock  Exchange  quotations  of  the  shares  then  sold  as  the  basis  of 
the  calculation,  was  a  little  over  16J  millions.  This  latter  sum,  then, 
represents  the  value  of  the  Companies'  properties  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  business.  And  of  course  it  includes  the  prospective  as 
well  as  the  present  value.  But  as  the  number  of  sales  at 
the  current  prices  was  small,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  shareholders  themselves,  the  properties  were 
worth  more.  Let  us,  then,  take  another  estimate.  According 
to  the  first  schedule  of  the  Bill,  which  gives  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  eight  Companies,  the  present  aggre- 
gate income  of  the  eight  is  773,454/.  Now  at  twenty  years' 
purchase  the  price  of  this  income  would  be  157  millions.  We 
should  have  thought  that  twenty  years'  purchase  would  be 
ample  for  water-works.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  at  the 
end  of  August  last  the  shares  were  worth  i£  million  more  at  the 
quotations  then  current.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  that  time  Mr.  Cross's  promise  had  already  been  given,  and  that 
consequently  the  shareholders  were  reckoning  upon  obtaining 
something  like  a  fancy  price  from  the  Government.  But,  not  to 
push  the  argument  too  far,  let  us  take,  what  everyone  will  admit 
to  be  a  sufficiently  high  valuation,  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
and  the  price  will  still  be  under  19J  millions.  Even  at  thirty 
years'  purchase,  it  would  not  quite  reach  23J  millions.  And,  be 
it  remembered,  in  all  these  computations  we  are  assuming  that 
the  present  income  is  maintained  without  the  outlay  of  addi- 
tional capital,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  an  un- 
tenable assumption.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  price  offered  by 
the  Bill  actually  is.  It  is  22,098, 700/.  paid  down,  and  during 
the  next  twelve  years  9,300,000/.  additional,  both  of  these  amounts 
in  the  form  of  stock  bearing  3J  per  cent,  interest,  and  guaranteed, 
as  we  have  already  said,  by  a  mortgage  on  the  water-rates  and 
on  the  general  rates  of  the  metropolis.  The  total  purchase-money 
is  thus  31,398,700/.  Judging  by  the  stock  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  proposed  3| 
per  cents  would  sell  at  par  or  above  it.  The  present  value,  there- 
fore, of  the  Deferred  Stock — that  is,  the  9,300,000/. — would  be  over- 
7J  millions.  Consequently  the  present  value  of  the  purchase- 
money  would  be  about  30  millions.  Thus  the  price  offered  by  Mr. 
Cross  to  the  Water  Companies  is  about  80  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  value  at  the  Stock  Exchange  prices  nearly  a  fortnight 
after  he  gave  his  promise  to  buy ;  it  is  nearly  double  the  value  at 
twenty  years'  purchase  ;  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  value  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  and  it  is  considerably 
more  than  25  per  cent,  above  the  value  at  thirty  years'  purchase ; 
in  short,  it  is  about  forty  years'  purchase  of  the  present  income. 
If  this  is  not  an  exorbitant  price,  then  we  are  all  mistaken  in  our 
ideas  of  what  things  are  worth.  Even  in  England,  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  where  a  great  estate  confers  social  status, 
and  land  consequently  fetches  a  fancy  price,  thirty-three  years' 
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purchase  for  laud  is  the  ordinary  estimate  in  the  best  of  times. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  water  shares  can  be  of  higher 
value  than  land.  Mr.  Cross's  mistake,  as  we  have  said,  was  that 
he  began  his  negotiations  by  announcing  that  he  would  not  compel 
the  Companies  to  sell,  thus  virtually  making  them  masters  of 
the  situation.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can  have 
persuaded  himself  that  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  would 
consent  to  pay  for  works  some  of  which  are  fit  only  to  be  con- 
demned, nearly  twice  as  much  as  investors  think  them  worth. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA  SEASON. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  season  of  opera  in  English  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  was  brought  to  an  end.  On  looking  back  at 
the  results  of  the  season  we  find  but  little  to  regret ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Eosa  has  been  away  from  his  post  of  manager, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  work  has  been  admirably  carried  on  by 
those  who  have  replaced  him.  Mr.  Randegger  has  evidently  spared 
no  pains  in  superintending  the  musical  part  of  the  undertaking, 
and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Betjemann  has  been  equally 
careful  with  the  stage  arrangements.  There  has  been  no  want  of 
interest  or  novelty  in  the  performances ;  several  operas  have  been 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  English  ;  and  Hermann  Goetz's  great 
■work,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  has  been  produced  for  the  first 
time  with  an  adequate  performance  in  London.  This  work  had 
the  rather  curious  fate  on  its  first  performance  at  Her  Majesty's 
this  year  to  please  the  public  better  than  the  critics  ;  but  further 
bearing  of  it  seems  to  have  increased  its  charm  for  lovers  of 
music  of  all  grades  of  artistic  education.  All  technical  musi- 
cians admire  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  results,  but  the  great 
mastery  of  musical  methods  by  which  they  are  produced.  Those 
who  admire  music  as  an  art,  but  who  know  nothing  of  the 
technical  part  of  the  subject,  find  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  grow 
upon  them  as  they  become  more  familiar  with  their  somewhat  un- 
usual forms  ;  and  we  think  that  no  person  of  artistic  sensibilities, 
who  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the  music,  would  for  one  moment 
endorse  the  accusations  of  want  of  originality,  dulness,  and  lack 
of  dramatic  meaning  which  were  so  freely  brought  against  the 
work  early  in  the  season.  Popular  success  is  not  always  a  fair 
test  of  merit  in  art,  especially' in  music;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  operatic  art  it  is  a  tolerably  trustworthy  guide.  We  be- 
lieve that,  speaking  generally,  no  opera  which  a  good  musician  would 
condemn  has  ever  kept  the  stage,  and  no  really  meritorious  work  has 
ever  entirely  failed,  though  it  may  have  had  but  little  success  at 
first.  If  this  be  true,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  bears  the  test  well, 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  having  even  found  it  desirable  to  give  one  perform- 
ance of  it  after  the  close  of  Miss  Minnie  Hauk's  engagement,  Miss 
Gaylord,  who  sang  the  part  in  the  provinces,  taking  her  place  as 
Ka'therine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  success  of  this  opera 
may  induce  Mr.  Mapleson  to  produce  it  during  the  Italian  season. 
It  is  true  that  the  interest  of  the  work  would  be  injured  by  play- 
ing it  with  an  Italian  libretto;  but  still  the  music  alone  would 
make  it  attractive,  if  it  were  carefully  done.  But,  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful, more  care  must  be  given  to  rehearsal,  especially  with  the 
chorus,  than  has  been  generally  bestowed  upon  the  performances 
during  the  Italian  seasons.  However,  whether  we  hear  Goetz's 
work  during  the  summer  or  whether  we  have  to  wait  until  Mr. 
Rosa's  next  season,  we  may  be  glad  that  so  good  an  opera  has  been 
written,  whilst  we  regret  that  an  early  death  should  have  taken 
the  composer  before  he  had  time  to  do  much  more  work. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  given  some 
examples  of  "  English  Opera,"  a  school  which  died  in  early 
infancy;  whether  because  it  was  destroyed  and  swamped  by 
the  fashionable  rage  for  Italian  music,  or  whether  because 
there  were  no  composers  to  carry  it  on,  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  treat  these  slight  works  with  a  contempt  which 
they  do  not  deserve,  and  we  even  find  traces  of  a  vague  feeling 
that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Rosa  and  his  artists  to  meddle 
with  such  puerile  works.  We,  however,  think  that  Mr.  Rosa  is 
right  to  produce  them.  On  the  grounds  of  expediency  he  is  un- 
doubtedly right,  as  The  Bohemian  Girl,  Maritana,  and  The  Lily 
of  Killdrney — which,  though  composed  by  a  foreigner,  yet  belongs 
to  this  class  of  opera — have  always  attracted  good  houses. 
Of  course  these  works  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  development  in  musical  forms-;  for,  although  they  do  not 
fill  in  a  link  in  any  well-marked  line  of  descent,  yet  they 
show  such  strong  leanings  to  one  or  two  well-marked  types 
that  they  serve  the  same  purpose  in  musical  history  that 
what  biologists  call  intercalary  forms  serve  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  animal  species — that  is  to  say,  we  find  a  fourth 
cousin,  from  -Whose  features  and  character  we  can  guess  what 
some  forgotten  individual  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  was 
like.  Now  all  three  of  these  works  show,  first  of  all,  that  they 
sprang  from  the  older  English  type  'of  ballad  opera,  which  was 
hardly  different  from  a  drama  with  introduced  songs,  the  action 
being  occasionally  accented  by  one  of  those  peculiar  subdued 
orchestral  passages  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  melos.  They 
also  in  form  resemble  the  style  of  the  French  Opera  Comique, 
except  that  the  concerted  pieces  are  not  quite  so  important ;  and 
further,  particularly  in  Wallace's  work,  Maritana,  we  find  much 
resemblance  to  the  early  modern  composers  of  Italy,  Bellini  being 
often  brought  to  our  recollection  in  the  course  of  this  opera.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  no  work  of  either  of  these  t  svo  schools 
has  been  produced  this  season  with  which  a  comparison  could  be 
made.    Carmen,  though  somewhat  closely  following  the  Opera 


Comique  form,  is  yet  too  free  from  the  conventionalities  of  the 
school  to  be  a  good  example.  The  Trovatore  of  Verdi  is  the 
only  specimen  of  the  modern  Italian  school  which  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  this,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as 
exhibiting  the  over-anxiety  for  smooth  and  taking  melody  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  this  class  of  opera,  yet  is  far 
stronger  and  much  more  dramatic  than  the  works  of  Donizetti 
and  Bellini,  which  the  English  operas  somewhat  resemble. 
Curiously  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  work  most  strongly  recalls  the 
ballad  opera  form  ;  whilst  Wallace's  most  resembles  the  Italian 
school.  Balfe's  work  shows  us  alibis  well-known  faults;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  hearing  it  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  British  com- 
poser who  had  the  gift  of  melody  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any 
other  writer,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
this  boast. 

These  operas  have,  we  regret  to  say,  not  been  produced  with 
the  same  care  as  the  more  important  works ;  Maritana,  in  par- 
ticular, showing  great  want  of  rehearsal.  Mr.  Pew,  who  con- 
ducted, has  not  that  power  of  instinctively  feeling  when  a  mistake 
is  coming  and  preventing  it  which  distinguishes  some  conductors. 
This  work  gives  Miss  Georgina  Burns  more  to  do  than  other 
operas  in  which  she  has  sung,  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
her  singing  of  the  music.  Her  acting  was  conventional,  but  had 
ease  and  brightness.  Mr.  Maas  sang  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  ad- 
mirably ;  but  his  acting  of  the  part  was  by  no  means  good. 
The  Lily  of  Killarney  gives  Miss  Gaylord  a  good  opportunity 
of  showing  her  skill  as  an  actress ;  and  her  Eily  O'Connor  was 
excellent.  Her  singing  also  was  very  good.  Severalperformanc.es 
of  this  opera  have  been  given  under  the  baton  of  its  composer. 

We  must  notice  with  approval  the  great  reform  which  has  been 
introduced  by  this  company  in  the  matter  of  entr'actes;  throughout 
the  season,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  quite  long 
enough  to  rest  the  ear  and  the  eye  without  having  been  so  long  as 
to  weary  the  audience.  This  is  a  subject  we  have  often  discussed, 
and  we  see  with  pleasure  this  commencement  of  improvement. 
We  hope  that  this  system  may  extend  to  the  Italian  season.  In  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  individual  performances  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  notice  unfavourably  the  English  versions  of  the  operas 
used  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company,  and  we  again  call  attention  to 
the  subject.  No  doubt  Italian  libretti  are  not  generally  of  a 
high  order  of  literary  merit,  and  in  their  case  the  English  adapter 
has  great  difficulties  in  his  way;  but  they  might  be  overcome 
more  successfully  than  theyr  generally  are.  Yet  this  excuse  cannot 
be  oilered  in  the  case  of  German  and  French  opera-books  ;  and  the 
admirable  version  of  Gounod's  Faust,  by  the  late  Mr.  Chorley,  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  English  book  to  an  opera 
which  shall  have  real  literary  merit.  Mr.  Troutbeck's  translation 
of  the  German  text  of  The  Taming  of  theSfa-eiv,  which  we  have 
already  commented  upon,  again  shows  that  good  work  is  possible  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  small  detail.  We 
think  not,  and  we  believe  that  the  future  success  of  opera  in 
English  is  being  seriously  imperilled  by  the  weakness  and  puerility 
of  many  of  the  English  versions  which  are  now  used. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  last  season  has  been  one  of  great 
artistic  success,  and  has  done  much  in  spieading  the  taste  for 
operatic  music.  We  hope  that  other  operatic  managers  will  take 
to  heart  the  lesson  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  read  to  them,  and  be 
led  to  see  that  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  to  give  works  of 
interest,  and  do  them  thoroughly  well ;  and  that  if  this  is  done 
the  public  are  better  pleased  than  they  are  with  one  or  two  great 
or  fashionable  singers  ill  supported,  and  singing  in  indifferent 
works  which  have  been  carelessly  produced. 


REVIEWS. 


RHEINSBERG.* 

MR.  ANDREW  HAMILTON  is  a  remarkably  agreeable 
writer ;  but  we  confess  to  having  felt  some  difficulty,  on 
closing  the  second  of  these  delightful  and  unpretending  volumes, 
in  accounting  to  ourselves  for  the  attraction  which  they  had  exer- 
cised upon  us.  We  rather  fancy,  however,  that  this  attraction 
was  due  to  the  element  of  the  unexpected  to  be  found  in  them. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  especially  witty,  for  Mr.  Hamilton's  efforts 
in  this  direction,  though  frequent  and  sustained,  are  not  pre- 
eminently fascinating.  Nor  is  the  phenomenon  of  an  entertaining 
book  about  a  corner  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  really  surprising ; 
for  the  Mark  is  the  cradle  of  an  important  series  of  events  in  the 
annals  of  Europe,  and  around  that  cradle  both  legend  and  history 
have  woven  a  multitude  of  interesting  associations.  What  is 
undeniably  noteworthy  is  to  meet  with  a  work  full  of  entertain- 
ment, and  by  no  means  devoid  of  instruction,  the  subject  of  which 
has  already  been  in  part  copiously  though  incidentally  treated  by 
a  master  hand ;  for  no  division  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  most  elaborate 
historical  narrative  is  more  successful  in  its  way  than  that  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  last  stage  of  his  Crown  Prince's  "  ap- 
prenticeship," and  with  his  spiritual  Wanderjahre.  There  is  the 
more  reason  for  congratulating  a  later  writer  upon  his  literary 
skill  in  effectively  treating  such  a  subject  afresh,  when  it  is  of  a 
nature  which  cannot  exactly  be  called  inexhaustible,  and  when  he 
proves  unable  to  shed  any  new  light  upon  its  most  problem- 

*  liheinsberg:  Memorials  of  Frederick  l/ie  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia.    By  Andrew  Hamilton.    2  vols.    John  Murray.  1880. 
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atical  points.     Mr.   Hamilton  leaves  two  questions—not  in 
themselves  very  difficult  to   answer    roughly,  but  still  not 
quite  satisfactorily  solved — very  much  where  he  found  them ;  and 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  contribute  by  way  of  reason  why 
Frederick  first  would,  and  then  would  not,  live  with  his  wife,  and 
why  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  could  serve,  but  could  not  endure, 
him.    Although,  however,  these  pleasant  pages  have  not  helped 
finally  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  about  matters  which  grave 
historians  have  either  imperfectly  discussed  or  discreetly  evaded, 
Rheinsberg  succeeds  in  recalling  attention  both  to  those  matters 
themselves   and  to  the    chapters   of    history  to  which  they 
belong.    Taking  advantage  of  the  widely  prevalent  taste  for  bits 
of  still  life  on  paper  as  well  as  on  canvas,  and  for  the  quiet 
methods  of  an  art  which  understands  how  to  attract  with  the  aid 
of  materials  at  first  sight  uninviting  if  not  repulsive,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  contrived  to  give  a  breath  of  literary  life  to  the  dead 
palace  by  the  lake,  among  sand  and  heath  and  forest,  and,  by  bring- 
ing his  scenery  home  to  us  with  singular  skill,  to  make  certain 
passages  of  historical  biography,  momentarily  at  least,  more  vivid 
than  even  Mr.  Carlyle's  conscientious  use  of  books  had  made  them. 
Grateful  for  this  result,  we  have  no  desire  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's devices  for  easing  or  ornamenting  his  discursive  narrative. 
The  figures  or  episodes  of  the  guard  of  the  stage-coach,  the  land- 
lord of  the  "  Rathskeller,"  the  talkative  tailor,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
must  be  allowed  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade  to  the  author  of  a 
work  which  seems  designed  to  obscure  rather  than  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  he  is  both  a  modest  and  a  conscientious  historical 
student.    Such  Mr.  Hamilton's  use  of  his  authorities,  and  indeed 
the  refreshingly  accurate  way  in  which  he  cites  them,  would 
alone  prove  him  to  be.    At  the  same  time,  as  he  assumes  the 
existence  of  so  small  a  degree  of  interest  in  his  theme  on  the  part 
of  most  English  readers,  he  might  perhaps  advantageously  have 
assumed  a  correspondingly  scant}'  measure  of  knowledge.  The 
very  name,  for  instance,  of  the  Princess  who  was  the  chatelaine 
of  Rheinsberg  during  its  most  brilliant  period  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  except  in  a  footnote ;  though  doubtless  many 
of  his  readers  would  have  been  glad  to  have  their  memory  re- 
freshed as  to  her  antecedents  and  connexions.    It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  have  even  Mr.  Carlyle  at  his  fingers'  ends,  though  few 
will  be  likely  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  his  great  predecessor,  to  whom  his  style  occasionally  offers 
the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery.     We  cannot  help  adding  that  he 
moves  among  his  references  and  allusions  with  the  ease  of  one 
who  really  knows  German  as  well  as  Germany ;  we  have  only 
noticed  one  (possibly  accidental)  false  German  form  in  this  book 
("  Mecklenbiirger  "  for  "  Mecklenburger  ") ;  and  only  one  (frankly 
avowed)  instance  of  want  of  familiarity  with  German  ways.  A 
"  cucumber  cure  "  is,  or  was,  no  uncommon  expedient  of  German 
medical  treatment;  and  we  believe  enjoys  high  esteem  among 
persons  who  have  happened  to  survive  it. 

Landscapes  like  those  which  Mr.  Hamilton  describes  with  so 
much  tact  and  skill — solitudes  of  forest  with  patches  of  clearings 
so  bare  as  to  seem  "  trysting-places  for  all  the  winds,"  large  lakes 
"  very  lovely  but  very  grave  ....  having  in  "  them  "  nothing  of 
mere  transient  sadness  and  knowing  nothing  of  change,"  and  what 
modern  artistic  slang  would  call  "  sand-symphonies  "  in  drab  and 
grey — must  be  left  to  create  their  impression  slowly  and  gradually  ; 
nor  will  we  spoil  the  totaleffect  from  this  pointof  viewof  the  volume 
before  us  by  piecemeal  quotations.  The  palace  of  Rheinsberg,  and 
probably  the  town  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  have  seen  their 
best  days ;  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  citizens,  the  railway,  has  left 
them  aside  ;  and  if  the  palace  itself  is  as  yet  neither  bodily  abi/e- 
trat/en  nor  converted  into  the  Normal  School  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
had  heard  rumours,  nor  put  to  any  other  useful  purpose,  the  reason 
probably  is  that  even  the  thrifty  Prussian  administration  desired 
to  spare  so  interesting  a  monument  of  the  Prussian  dynasty.  This 
kind  of  piety  is  naturally  thought  to  be  more  loudly  called  for  in 
the  Mark  Brandenburg  than,  for  instance,  in  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig.  Yet  even  at  Rheinsberg  it  seems  to  be  carried  to  no  super- 
stitious length ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton  observed  with  intelligible 
astonishment  the  neglected  condition  of  a  double  memorial  erected 
by  Prince  Henry  to  his  elder — King  Frederick  II.'s  younger — 
brother,  Augustus  William,  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  Emperor  William.  The  Prince  was  not  buried  here,  and  it 
appears  to  be  uncertain  whether  his  heart  was  actually  placed  in 
the  urn  which  professes  to  contain  his  ashes ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
strange  that  the  cloud  which  overhung  the  unfortunate  Prince's 
last  days  should  have  been  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  settle  round  the 
monument  of  his  younger  brother's  splenetic  affection.  For  in 
honouring  the  memory  of  Augustus  William,  Prince  Henry  was 
casting  an  oblique  reflection  upon  the  King  who  had  attributed  to 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's  failure  the  greater  part  of  the  misfortunes 
of  a  perilous  period  in  his  struggles. 

As  is  well  known,  the  historical  associations  of  Rheinsberg  be- 
long only  to  a  relatively  short  part  of  P  russian  history ;  and 
neither  the  palace  nor  the  town  has  any  antiquarian  interest  to 
speak  of,  dating  from  earlier  times.  A  rohuster  faith  than  any 
which  these  latter  days  can  sustain  would  be  requisite  for  a 
revival  of  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  legend  of  Remus,  the 
brother  of  Romulu3,  as  the  founder  of  Remusberg,  Remsberg,  or 
Reinsberg,  though  Frederick  the  Great  desperately  clung  to  his 
belief  in  the  silly  tale,  in  spite  of  the  critical  sneers  of  Voltaire. 
It  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century — of  all  the  ages  of  German  pedantry  the  most  extrava- 
gantly pedantic.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  tracing 
the  tale  as  near  to  its  fountain-head  as  possible,  having  had  in  his 
hands  "  the  only  documentary  evidence  known  "  on  the  subject— a 


volume  of  the  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia  of  the  year  1717,  in  which 
Christopher  Pyl,  M.A.,  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Antlam, 
in  Pomerania,  reprints  (apparently  in  good  faith)  a  tract  entitled 

"  Sepulchrum  Remi,  fratris  Romuli,  in  monte  Remi,  vnlgo  Remsberg1, 
nuper  deteetum,  erutis  binis  marmoribus  uno  vetustissimo,  altero  reoentiore. 
Quibus  pervulgatus  ille  error  de  Remo,  a  fratre  interfecto,  eonfutatur." 
The  "  vetustissimum  marmor"  in  question  "  was  about  three-quarters  of  a 
Brandenburg  ell  in  length  and  half  an  ell  in  breadth.  On  one  side  of  it 
were  six  birds  in  relief,  "  without  doubt  the  six  vultures  which  appeared  to 
Remus,"  proving  that  "of  his  own  accord  he  bad  left  Rome  to  bis  brother, 
and,  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  shepherds,  had  penetrated  into  these 
regions,  where,  in  this  delightful  spot,  he  had  settled  down,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  died."'  On  the  other  side  was  au  inscription,  many  of 
the  letters  of  which  were  etl'aced  and  illegible. 

What  evidence  could  be  more  conclusive?  and  how  ono  i3 
struck  afresh  by  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  the  points  of 
view  are  many  and  various  from  which  the  credibility  of  early 
Roman  history  may  be  discussed  !  Prince  Frederick  told  Voltaire 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  two  monks,  sent  out  by  the  Pope,  had 
come  to  Rheinsberg  in  quest  of  the  place  founded  by  Remus,  and 
had  caused  search  to  be  made  for  his  ashes  in  the  island  in  the 
lake  which  is  called  the  Isle  of  Remus  to  this  day.  Prince  Henry 
drew  the  island  into  his  grounds  in  1 77  r ,  before  which  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant ;  and  crowned  the  Ar.v  Remi  with 
gimcracks  in  the  true  Twituam  style.  Petits  soupers  were  discussed 
in  a  Chinese  pagoda  in  honour  of  the  elder  brother — him  of  Rome, 
not  him  of  Potsdam  ;  now  all  has  vanished,  and  Renius  is  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  Augustus  William. 

According  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  some  have  thought "  that  the 
whole  Remus  business  was  "  got  up  as  a  compliment  "  to  Justus 
von  Bredow,  who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Rheinsberg.  He  sold  it  to  the  Lochow  family  (every 
name  "  ends  in  ow  "  in  those  parts) ;  on  the  dying  out  of  which, 
after  terrible  sullerings  undergone  by  the  district  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  the  times  of  the  Great  Elector,  it  fell  to  the 
bestowal  of  that  prince.  He  gave  it  to  an  officer,  who  soon  sold  it  to 
Privv  Councillor  Chenevix  de  Beville,  whose  son  in  his  turn  sold 
it  in'i 734  to  King  Frederick  William  I.,  when  the  latter  in  his 
forgiving  mood  was  anxious  to  gratify  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince, 
by  purchasing  it  for  him  as  a  residence.  M.  Chenevix  de  Beville 
was  one  of  the  many  Huguenots  who  left  France  before  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  while  two  cousins  of  his  took  flight 
to  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  name  Chenevix  still  survives 
in  an  honoured  conjunction.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
Rheinsberg,  which  was  successively  to  become'the  residence  of  two 
princes  who  cherished,  each  in  his  own  way,  so  warm  a  predilec- 
tion for  things  French,  should  have  French  associations  of  a  still 
earlier  date.  Mr.  Hamilton  informs  us  that  "  more  refugees  had 
settled  in  the  county  "  (lordship  ?)  "  of  Ruppin  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Mark,  the  devastations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
having  thinned  the  population  more  than  elsewhere.  Whole  vil- 
lao'es  were  repeopled  by  the  French."  To  Rheinsberg  French  refu- 
gees were  more  especially  attracted  by  the  French  Protestant 
chaplain  whom  the  Bevilles  had  brought  with  them  into  the 
Middle-Mark,  and  by  the  place  of  worship  which  had  been  built 
for  his  ministrations.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  capacity  of 
regular  French  preacher  as  well  as  almoner  to  the  household  that 
a  divine  was  invited  to  Rheinsberg  by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick, 
who  plays  some  small  part  in  Frederick's  biography,  and  was  ulti- 
mately minister  of  the  French  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Savoy.  Jean 
Deschamps  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Wolff,  the  author  of  "  the 
best  philosophy  going,"  and  had  translated  one  of  his  minor  works. 
In  Deschamps's  Sunday  services  a  more  volatile  divine  seems  after- 
wards to  have  taken  occasional  part — Jordan,  who  was,  like  Des- 
champs, a  Frenchman  born  in  exile,  but  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  general  utility  friend  and  companion  of  the  true  native  abba  type. 
He  was  a  man  of  books,  if  not  of  learning ;  and,  while  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Prince's  pleasures,  he  helped  to  manage  his  business, 
particularly  the  very  important  loan  department.  For  Frederick's 
finances  were  in  chronic  disorder,  and  his  loans  were  at  times  of  a 
nature  not  unlikely  to  involve  him  in  worse  than  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments. Jordan  is  thus  invited  by  his  royal  patron  to  return 
to  the  sphere  of  his  Sunday  "  duty  "  and  everyday  pleasures: — 

Notre  petit  pvetre  a  rabat 

Vous  marque  son  impatience  ; 
II  vcut,  dit-il,  votre  presence 
Pour  cele'brer  1111  sien  sabbat 
Avec  grande  magnilieence. 
Son  marguillier,  ce  petit  fat. 
Pretend  en  frcdons  marotiques 
Psalmodier  de  longs  cantiques 
Pour  amuser  les  auditeurs  ; 
lis  feront  bailler  les  apotrcs, 
Qui,  je  crois,  du  gout  de  nous  autres, 
Connaissent  des  plaisirs  meilleurs. 

The  style  el  la  Clement  Marot  was  certainly  not  that  which  the 
Crown  Prince  preferred  either  in  or  out  of  chapel;  and  perhaps  the 
descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  at  Rheinsberg-  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  may  have  shaken  their  grave  heads  at  some  of  the 
French  company  brought  down  to  the  Prince's  little  Court,  and  at 
some  of  the  elaborate  frescoes  painted  in  the  palace  by  the  Parisian 
master,  Antoine  Pesne.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  Crown 
Princess  was  so  happy  at  Rheiusberg  shows  that  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety were  in  no  marked  degree  violated  there ;  moreover,  the  Crown 
Prince  was  still  under  a  vigilant,  though  now  kindly,  fatherly  eye. 
And,  in  truth,  Frederick's  nature,  as  well  as  hiscircumstances,  inclined 
him  to  self-restraint ;  and  in  this  respect,  at  all  events,  his  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  was  more  genuinely  a  Frenchman  thau  he.  During 
Prince  Henry's  occupancy  of  Rheiubberg  there  was  less  of  litera- 
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ture  and  more  of  gaiety  in  the  palace  and  its  precincts  than  during 
his  brother's  quadrienniuni.  A  "Court  of  Opposition,"  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  calls  Prince  Henry's,  is  usually  a  lively  one— as  the 
Suffolk  Correspondence  and  other  illustrations  abundantly  show. 
But  Prince  Henry,  besides  being  as  musical  as  the  King,  was  as 
fond  of  theatricals  as  of  music,  and  had  a  French  theatre  at 
Rheinsberg  after  that  at  Berlin  had  been  broken  up.  In  his  later 
years  two  visits  to  Paris  completed  bis  transformation  into  a 
Frenchman  ;  but,  though  the  friendships  which  be  had  formed 
were  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  old  regime,  be  had  independ- 
ence— or  perversity — of  mind  enough  to  take  views  of  bis  own  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Coalition. 
Though  the  hospitality  of  Rheinsberg  was  at  one  time  or  another 
freely  extended  to  the  emigres,  the  Prince  kept  both  bis  ears  and 
his  doors  open  to  other  visitants,  and  after  the  peace  of  Basle  re- 
ceived at  Rheinsberg  an  active,  and  as  people  at  Berlin  thought 
dangerous,  member  of  the  French  Embassy.  Prince  Henry's  in- 
fluence is  supposed  to  have  helped  to  accomplish  the  pacification 
in  question — about  as  sorry  a  reminiscence,  after  all  is  said,  as 
could  connect  itself  with  the  name  of  any  Prussian  prince. 

As  already  observed,  Prince  Henry's  antipathy  to  bis  great 
brother,  though  copiously  enough  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
second  volume,  receives  no  new  explanation  there.  PrinceHenry's 
nature  was, like  Frederick's  and  their  father's,  altogether  despotic; 
in  a  different  dynasty  and  under  different  circumstances  the  jealous 
hatred  which  could  bear  no  brother  on  the  throne  might  have 
found  even  more  violent  ways  of  expressing  itself.  Still  it  was 
going  tolerably  far,  even  after  the  hero's  death,  to  set  up  a  monu- 
ment at  Rheinsberg — "the  biggest,  gravest,  and  most  solid  of" 
the  Prince's  "architectural  undertakings" — "to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  with  the  exception  of  the  King."  One  other  portrait  is  of 
course  also,  though  from  a  different  cause,  wanting  on  it — that  of 
the  victor  of  Freiberg,  the  last  and  (if  the  world  would  but  have 
believed  it)  the  one  decisive  battle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
More  interesting  to  posterity  than  this  monument  of  Prince 
Henry's  unextinguishable  jealousy  would  have  been  the  Commen- 
tary which  be  wrote  on  Frederick's  history  of  the  war  itself,  but 
which  (fortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  reputation)  he  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  after  his  death.  Swift's  commentary  on  Burnet  would 
have  here  found  an  equal  in  bitterness,  if  not  in  roughness  of  tone. 
Short  and  unbloody  as  the  war  of  1778-9  (the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession)  was,  Prince  Henry  found  time  in  it  for  resigning  his 
command ;  and  after  the  death  of  Frederick  it  was  not  long  before 
the  relations  between  his  successor  and  his  brother  were  not  very 
different  from  what  those  between  the  latter  and  himself  had 
been. 

Prince  Henry's  conjugal  relations,  like  many  things  in  bis  life, 
ran  curiously  parallel  in  a  certain  measure  to  those  of  the  brother 
whom  he  learnt  to  hate  so  bitterly.  Prince  Henry  and  Princess 
Wilhelmina  kept  court  together  at  Rheinsberg  for  just  the  same 
period  of  time  as  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  consort  had  done  (four 
years)  with  tastes  not  very  different,  and  under  circumstances  of 
income  quite  as  uneasy.  The  Princess  Henry  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  extremely  attractive,  a  lady  of  esprit  and  beauty,  known 
at  the  Berlin  Court  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  states  on  an  authority  to 
which  we  rejoice  to  find  him  frequently  refer — the  charming 
Memoirs  of  Countess  Voss)  "  by  a  whole  list  of  endearing  epithets 
— '  La  Belle  Fee,'  '  La  Divina,' '  La  Toute  Divine,' '  LTneonipar- 
able,'  <fcc."  In  the  Crown  Prince's  time,  when  the  Rheinsberg 
Court  had  been  a  very  pays  du  tendre  for  the  invention  of  poetic 
names  and  epithets,  a  more  modest  designation  had  belonged  to 
the  Princess  to  whom  Frederick  had  given  bis  band  in  an  obedient 
moment,  and  of  whom,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  be  con- 
tinued to  appear  a  contented  husband,  after  having  been  a  far  from 
enthusiastic  bridegroom.  Other  princes  have  on  their  accession  to 
the  throne  rapidly  concluded  marriages  which  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors  bad  delayed ;  Frederick  II.  adopted  the  converse 
process.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  opport  unity  has  not 
been  taken  to  present  a  more  distinct  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Christina,  especially  as  Mr.  Hamilton  refers  to  a  monograph  con- 
cerning her.  We  are  not  altogether  inclined  to  take  her  insipidity 
on  trust ;  and  though  her  pietism  may  not  have  been  to  her  hus- 
band's taste,  yet  he  might  have  allowed  bis  wife  to  read  or  even 
to  write  psalms,  as  the  Great  Elector  had  done  before  him.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  had  it  suited  the  despotic  nature  of  King 
Frederick  II.  even  virtually  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  put  an  end  tc  his 
separation  from  his  Queen  before  bis  death.  He  said  of  her 
favourite,  the  pious  and  sentimental  Gellert,  that  he  was  the  most 
reasonable  of  all  German  men  of  letters  ;  and  some  praise  of  the 
same  kind  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  wife  who  had  remained 
"  Constance,''  though  be  bad  ceased  to  be  "  Constant,"  as  in  the 
pleasant  artificial  days  of  the  Order  of  Bayard  at  Rheinsberg. 


DOUGLAS'S  CONFUCIANISM  AND  TAOUISM* 

fjPHE  systematic  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  non- 
-IL  Christian  religions  of  the  world  must  tend  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  Christianity  itself.    This  must  be  admitted  by  all 

*  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems — Confucianism  and  Taouism.  By 
Robert  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at 
King's  College,  London.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  1879. 


who  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  religion  is  a  matter  which 
lies  wholly  beyond  tiie  range  of  thought  and  inquiry  ;  and  even 
for  those  who  claim  the  most  unqualified  submission  to  their 
own  faith  the  character  of  the  faith  professed  by  other  peoples  or 
nations  must  be  a  subject  of  supreme  importance  if  the  former  is 
to  grapple  with  and  overcome  the  latter.  Between  all  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  world  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  points  of 
contact  and  agreement  as  well  as  points  of  difference  and  an- 
tagonism ;  and  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  false  or  imperfect 
systems  can  be  reached  only  after  an  impartial  historical  scrutiny, 
which  shall  clearly  show  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of 
their  failure.  The  spirit  in  which  this  inquiry  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  in  no  small  measure  already  carried  out  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  present  time ;  and  among 
the  many  volumes  which  embody  the  results  of  the  examination 
thus  far  made  none  is  likely  to  be  more  useful,  and  few  probably 
will  be  found  more  generally  interesting  and  attractive,  than  that 
of  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  Englishman  and  the  Chinaman  stand  at  almost  opposite  poles 
of  thought ;  and  to  the  former  the  ways  of  the  latter,  where  they 
are  not  actually  disagreeable  and  repulsive,  are  apt  to  appear 
ridiculous.  The  attempt  to  produce  agreement  between  oil  and 
vinegar  is  of  not  much  use  ;  and  it  may  at  once  be  admitted  that 
there  is  much  in  the  processes  of  Chinese  speculation  into  which 
Englishmen  will  ne<Ter  enter,  and  with  which  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  sympathize.  Chinese  names  convey  to  them  little 
meaning  or  none;  and  for  this  reason  Chinese  geography  is  but 
vaguely  and  feebly  impressed  on  their  minds.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  provinces  of  Chin  and 
Ching,  of  Tsin  and  Ts'iu,  of  Ke  and  K'e,  or  to  attach  a  definite  idea 
to  the  almost  endless  series  of  monosyllabic  rnonarchs  who  in  their 
goodness  or  their  badness  seem  to  follow  certain  stereotyped 
fashions,  and  to  exercise  a  monotonous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
their  country.  Yet  the  feeling  of  repulsion,  which  may  sometimes 
rise  almost  to  disgust,  at  the  seeming  vapidity  of  Chinese 
philosophy,  depends  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  terms  used  in  de- 
scribing it.  The  great  Chinese  teachers  have  all  been  disposed  to 
concern  themselves  especially  with  outward  things,  and  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  mind  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  posture  is  everything,  and  for  whom  the  proper  arrangement  of 
sacrificial  vessels  is  the  most  important  concern  in  human  life. 
We  may  therefore  be  tempted  to  smile  when  we  find  Confucius 
telling  his  son  that  if  be  does  not  learn  the  rules  of  propriety  his 
character  cannot  be  established,  or  declaring  that  it  is  only  a  supe- 
rior man  who  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  bis  own  destiny.  Yet 
we  should  cease  to  see  anything  ridiculous  in  these  statements  if 
for  "  propriety  "  we  substitute  the  familiar  to  npeTrov  and  t6  koAoV, 
and  for  the  "  superior  man  "  the  well-known  KaXoKayadus  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  history  of  Chinese  philosophy  (of  Chinese  reli- 
gion there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  history  at  all)  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  some  of  the  most  momentous  controversies  which  have 
agitated  the  schools  of  Western  thought ;  and  it  further  exhibits 
certain  features  which  are  perhaps  not  seen  elsewhere  in  such  start- 
ling prominence.  The  present  condition  of  the  two  great  systems 
which  have  exercised  most  influence  in  China  is  one  thing ;  the 
change  which  these  systems  have  undergone  since  the  times  of 
their  founders  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing.  Both  involve 
points  of  great  interest ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  is  far  more  instructive,  and  the  inquiry  into  its  causes  will 
much  more  fully  repay  the  student  for  the  attention  which  he  may 
give  to  it. 

This  contrast  Mr.  Douglas  has  brought  out  with  the  greatest 
clearness,  and  no  part  of  his  book  is  likely  to  be  more  practically 
useful  than  the  chapters  in  which  he  shows  the  present  phases  of 
Confucianism  and  Taouism  in  China.  It  is  well  to  know  what 
these  systems  were  intended  to  be  by  the  thinkers  who  propounded 
them ;  and  for  the  history  of  religion,  and  of  matters  bearing  on 
religion,  there  can  be  few  subjects  of  greater  importance.  But 
for  the  teacher  and  the  missionary  the  first  consideration  must  be 
that  of  the  form  of  thought  with  which  he  must  himself  be 
brought  into  contact.  Of  Confucianism  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
it  never  was  and  never  professed  to  be  a  religion.  It  propounded 
a  set  of  ethical  rules,  it  regulated  the  postures  of  the  body  in  all 
occupations  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  it  enjoined 
the  rigid  observance  of  a  minute  ritual  which  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  attitude  of  the  heart  or  the  affections  of  the  wor- 
shipper, it  inculcated  an  ethical  system  in  the  form  of  dogmatic 
axioms.  These  precepts  exalted  the  sovereign,  and  laid  stress 
on  the  merits  of  loyalty  ;  and  thus,  although  the  sage  reserved  to 
the  subject  in  the  last  resort  the  right  of  rebellion  against  worth- 
less emperors,  the  whole  system  became  an  admirable  weapon  for 
rulers  in  possession,  and  these  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
benefits  which  they  might  receive  by  adopting  and  upholding  it. 
The  canonical  books  in  which  this  system  is  drawn  out  have  be- 
come the  foundation  of  all  Chinese  literature,  and  have  moulded 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  whole  Chinese  people.  Indeed 
it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  days  of 
Confucius  there  has  been  no  thought  except  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher, if  we  put  aside  the  system  which  for  a  time  stood  out  in 
open  antagonism  to  it,  but  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
now  become  a  system  of  mere  charlatanism  and  jugglery. 

The  history  of  these  two  systems  shows,  in  truth,  how  incom- 
petent the  Chinese  are  for  any  sustained  and  exhaustive  thought. 
The  philosophy  of  Laou-tsze  was  certainly  an  attempt  to  go  pretty 
far  down  towards  the  root  of  things ;  but  bis  language  pointed  to  a 
direct  connexion  between  right  conduct  and  length  of  days  ;  and 
the  vaunted  possession  of  a  talisman  or  elixir  of  life  became,  after 
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no  long:  time,  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  system. 
The  abstruser  portions  of  the  teaching,  whether  of  Confucius  or  of 
Laou-tsze,  were  thrown  off  by  the  popular  mind  as  easily  as  water 
dries  off  a  duck's  back ;  and  their  attention  was  wholly  fixed 
on  stories  which  spoke  of  Laou-tsze's  servant  as  living  with  his 
master  for  two  centuries,  and  as  becoming  a  heap  of  dry  bones  when 
the  philosopher,  making  him  lean  forward,  drew  the  talisman  out 
of  his  mouth.  According  to  the  tale  the  servant  was  restored  to 
life,  just  as  Olger  the  Dane  was  restored  to  his  youth  when  the 
magic  ring  of  Morgan  le  Fay  was  placed  upon  his  finger,  and  the 
impulse  thus  given  to  popular  credulity  has  only  acquired  strength 
with  the  lapse  of  ages.  With  the  notion  of  the  talisman  the  idea  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals  sprang  up  in  a  natural  order,  and  thus 
the  Chinese  were  furnished  with  the  complete  system  of  Western 
alchemy.  The  whole  visible  world  was  peopled  with  demons,  who 
could  be  kept  at  bay  only  by  charms  and  spells  worn  on  the 
person  of  the  believer.  "  All  mountains,"  said  a  well-known 
Taouist  doctor  of  the  fourth  century,  "  are  inhabited  by  evil 
spirits  who  are  more  or  less  powerful  according  to  the  size  of  the 
mountain.  If  the  traveller  has  no  protection  he  will  fall  into 
some  calamity.  He  will  be  attacked  by  sickness,  or  pierced  by 
thorns,  or  witness  strange  sights  and  sounds.  He  will  see  trees 
moved,  but  not  by  wind,  and  stones  will  fall  without  any  apparent 
cause  from  impending  rocks,  and  will  strike  him."  After  some 
more  details  of  the  same  kind,  the  doctor  winds  up  with  the 
counsel  that  the  traveller  should  not  only  bear  a  suitable  charm 
on  his  person,  but  should  fast  and  purify  himself  for  several  days 
before  undertaking  the  journey.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Taouist  priests,  and  of  the  devotees  more  immediately  connected 
with  them,  is  said  to  be  very  deplorable.  The  nunneries  are  de- 
scribed as  haunts  of  every  vice ;  and  it  may  be  nothing  less  than 
the  truth  that  "  the  modem  Taouists  have  sunk  lower  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellow-men  than  any  but  the  most  degraded  of 
idolaters  "  (p.  287).  Still  it  is  a  strange  fact  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  book  most  diligently  circulated  amongst  the 
Taouist  population  should  be  the  Kan  ying peen,  or  the  Book  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments.  Of  the  whole  text  of  this  manual 
Mr.  Douglas  has  given  a  translation.  It  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  of  the  multitude  of  precepts  contained  in  it  by  far  the  larger 
number  are  of  a  sort  which  must  have  the  approval  of  Christians 
generally.    Among  these  are  the  following : — 

Practise  righteousness  and  filial  piety. 

Have  pity  for  orphans,  and  show  compassion  to  widows. 

Rejoice  at  the  success  of  others,  and  sympathize  with  their  reverses,  even 
as  though  you  were  in  their  place. 

Do  not  expose  the  faults  of  others.    Forego  much  and  take  little. 

Bestow  favours  without  expecting  recompense. 

The  negative  precepts  are  in  many  instances  equally  whole- 
some : — 

Be  not  forgetful  of  benefits. 

Do  not  reward  the  unrighteous. 

Do  not  overthrow  another  that  you  may  take  his  place. 

Do  not  make  crooked  that  which  is  straight,  nor  make  straight  that 
which  is  crooked. 

Do  not  throw  your  own  fault  upon  another. 

Do  not  seek  your  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Do  not  seek  to  gain  promotion  by  deceit  and  fraud. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  precepts,  both  positive  and  negative, 
which  exhibit  the  distinctive  features  of  Taouist  talismanic  super- 
stitions, and  encourage  a  belief  in  magic ;  but  in  spite  of  these  it 
is  a  perplexing  fact  that  this  book  should  be  "  the  one  above  all 
others  which  exercises  influence  over  Taouists  of  the  present  day," 
unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  to  the  large  majority  of  precepts 
which  must,  so  far  as  they  are  obeyed,  counteract  these  super- 
stitions, no  attention  whatever  is  paid. 

For  the  student  of  the  history  of  religious  thought  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Douglas's  volume  will  be  that  which 
exhibits  the  system  of  Laou-tsze  as  a  protest  against  the  dead 
formalism  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius.  This  protest  is  just  as 
significant  whether  we  grant  or  deny  the  historical  existence  of 
Laou-tsze,  and  his  alleged  intercourse  with  his  more  worldly  and, 
in  the  end,  more  successful  rival.  When  a  disciple  came  to  him 
to  ask  counsel  for  the  sovereign  of  Wei,  Confucius  insisted  that 
the  matter  of  the  first  imporf-  was  to  rectify  names.  On  being- 
asked  to  explain  an  answer  h  the  hearer  thought  very  un- 
reasonable, Confucius  added: 

If  names  be  not  correct,  langu;  lot  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of 
things.  If  language  be  not  in  ac  ce  with  the  truth  of  things,  affairs 
cannot  be  carried  on  successfully.  .  affairs  caunot  be  carried  on  success- 

fully, proprieties  and  music  will  urish.  When  proprieties  and  music 

do  not  flourish,  punishments  will  1  properly  awarded.  When  punish- 
ments are  not  properly  awarded,  jeople  do  not  know  how  to  move 
hand  or  foot.  Therefore  the  super.  n  considers  it  necessary  that  names 
should  be  used  appropriately,  and  is  directions  should  be  carried  out 

appropriately.  A  superior  man  ;  ;s  that  his  words  should  be  correct. 
Such  advice  as  this  to  Laou-  :>r  to  the  founders  of  Taouism, 
whoever  they  may  have  been,  s  d  little  better  than  husks  to  be 
thrown  to  swine.  He  rebel.  gainst  the  dominion  of  mere 
words,  and  insisted  that  thing  ,  only  labelled  when  men  feel 
that  without  these  marks  they  have  no  hold  on  the  reality. 
"  What  is  the  groundwork  of  the  Book  of  Changes  ?  "  asked  Laou- 
tsze  of  Confucius.  When  the  latter  replied  that  it  treated  of 
humanity  and  justice  Laou-tsze  indignantly  answered:— 

The  justice  and  humanity  of  the  dav  are  no  more  than  emptv  names  ; 
they  only  serve  as  a  mask  to  cruelty,  and  trouble  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
pigeon  does  not  bathe  all  day  to  make  itself  white  ;  nor  does  the  crow 
paint  itself  each  morning  to  make  itself  black.  ...  To  what  good 
is  humanity  and  justice?  You  are  like  a  man  who  beats  a  drum  while 
learclnng  for  a  truant  sheep. 


The  complete  opposition  between  the  two  men  is  admirably  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  remarks  that  Confucius 

would  have  men  practise  humanity  and  call  it  humanity  ;  he  would  have 
men  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  call  it  filial  piety.  .  .  .  Laou-tsze,  on 
the  contrary,  held  that  when  men  professed  to  be  humane,  filial,  and  loyal, 
it  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  substance  had  disappeared  and  that  the  shadow 
only  remained.  .  :  .  If  the  pigeon  began  to  bathe  itself,  and  the  crow 
to  paint  itself,  would  it  not  be  a  sign  that  they  had  lost  their  original 
colours  ? 

For  twenty  years  Confucius  sought  the  Taou,  or  virtue,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be  called,  of  Laou-tsze,  but  failed  to  find  it. 
Laou-tsze  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  failure : — 

If  Taou  could  be  offered  to  men,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  wish- to 
offer  it  to  his  prince  ;  ...  if  it  could  be  transmitted  to  men,  there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  wish  to  transmit  it  to  his  children.  Why  then  arc  you 
notable  to  acquire  it?  This  is  the  reason;  it  is  that  you  are  incapable 
of  giving  it  an  asylum  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 

The  difference  between  the  two  teachers  was  vast  indeed.  While 
the  one  was  busying  himself  with  names,  the  other  was  warning 
his  disciples  not  to  judge  their  fellow-men  : — 

Be  content  to  know  yourself  .  .  .  and  learn  not  to  impute  wicked- 
ness to  the  unfortunate.  If  one  man  dies  and  another  is  preserved  alive, 
why  point  at  either  of  them  as  the  object  of  Heaven's  hatred  V  A  truly 
good  man  loves  all  men  and  rejects  none  .  .  .  but  bad  men  are  the 
materials  on  which  he  works,  and  to  bring  such  back  to  Taou  is  the  great 
object  of  his  life. 

That  the  teaching  of  such  a  man  should  have  been  perverted  into 
a  system  of  charms  and  spells  is  a  catastrophe  which  must  excite 
in  all  lovers  of  truth  a  feeling  of  profound  disappointment  and 
regret.  The  causes  which  rendered  this  change  inevitable  are 
well  drawn  out  in  Mr.  Douglas's  pages. 


THE  HEART  OF  HOLLAND.* 

fTiIIE  Heart  of  Holland  stands  the  best  test  to  which  a  book  of 
travels  can  be  put.    It  raises  in  the  reader  a  strong  desire  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  author,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  spots  which  are  described  to  him  by  another.    We  had 
not  reached  the  end  of  M.  Havard's  volume  before  we  had  got 
out  our  maps,  our  Bradshaw,  and  our  Baedeker,  and  planned 
another  trip  to  Holland.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  this,  the  third 
of  his  narratives  of  journeys  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  has  to  a 
great  extent  avoided  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  his  second 
volume.    The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was,  as  our  review 
of  it  showed  (see  Saturday  Review,  November  13,  1875),  a  veiy 
interesting  volume.    But  in  Picturesque  Holland  we  had  to  point 
out  (Saturday  Hevieiv,  January  20,  1877)  that  the  author  had 
"fallen  a  prey  to  that  common  danger  of  authorship,  a  first 
success."    He  started  on  his  second  trip  with  a  great  political  pur- 
pose, and  he  examined  questions  which  could  just  as  well  have 
been  discussed  had  he  never  stepped  outside  his  own  study.  In 
his  present  journey  he  certainly  brings  in  not  a  few  quotations 
from  historical  writers  which  are  somewhat  wearisome.  His 
history,    moreover,   is  not    always    accurate.     We  English- 
men,   at    all    events,    are    certainly    amazed    to    read  that 
"  at    every    period    of   its    history   Flushing  was    a  stand- 
ing menace  to  maritime  Albion."    Almost  as  much  are  we 
surprised  to  learn  that  we   "  feel  a  resentment  towards  the 
memory  of  that  great  man,  Michael  van  Buyter."     It  is  amusing 
also  to  see  how  ingeniously  M.  Havard  turns  the  tables  upon  us  in 
a  way  we  could  not  have  looked  for.    Certainly  we  had  always 
thought  it  a  just  source  of  pride  that,  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  our  country  had  fought  and  beaten  from  every  sea  the 
allied  fleets  of  almost  the  whole  Continent.     The  real  courage,  it 
seems,  was  all  on  the  other  side.    "  At  the  epoch  of  the  wars  of 
the  Empire,"  M.  Havard  writes,  "  the  town  of  Flushing  may 
claim  a  large  share  of  the  dauntless  deeds  of  that  unequal  strife 
in  which  the  Continental  navy  endeavoured  to  make  head  agairst 
the  unrivalled  fleet  of  England."    He  might  with  almost  as  much 
reason  tell  us  of  that  unequal  strife  in  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the  unrivalled  Seven  United 
Provinces.    One  or  two  of  the  historical  digressions  might  verv 
well  have  been  omitted  by  the  translator,  especially  one  nearly 
ten  pages  long,  in  which  is  traced  the  connexion  between  France 
and  Middelburg.    This  portion  of  history  may  likely  enough,  to 
use  the  author's  words,  be   doubly  interesting  to  Frenchmen. 
Nevertheless,  for  Englishmen  it  is  somewhat  dull  reading.  A 
great  deal,  however,  of  the  historical  matter  brought  in  by  the 
author  aptly  illustrates  the  spots  which  are  visited,  while  some 
of  it  is  altogether  original.    Thus  M.  Havard  publishes  a  manu- 
script note,  which  was  shown  him  by  a  |Dutch  friend,  of  the 
siege  of  Middelburg  in  1574: — 

"  I,  Andries  Mathieusz,"  says  this  note,  "  I  married  my  wife  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1574,  ou  the  very  same  day  when  this  town  of  Middelburg 
was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  celebrate  our 
wedding  we  had  cakes  of  linseed  (lysaet  wafelen),  and  horse's  flesh  at  two 
schillings  the  pound,  a  pound  of  bread  costing  six  schillings,  and  at  this 
price  it  is  not  easy  to  have  any  ;  likewise  a  pound  of  butter  at  four  schil- 
lings." 

M.  Havard  touchingly  adds,  with  a  remembrance  of  the  siege  of 
Paris,  "  This  note  will  awaken  terrible  recollections,  hardly  seven 
years  old,  among  ourselves." 

*  The  Heart  of  Holland.  By  Henry  Havard,  Author  of  "  Dead  Cities 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee"  and  "Picturesque  Holland."  Translated  by  Wis. 
Cashel  Huey.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  London  :  Richard  Bcntley 
&  Son.  1880. 
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The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  iu  the  lively  and  pleasant 
descriptions  which  the  author  gives  of  the  adventures  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-travellers,  and  of  the  places  they  visit.  This  time 
they  confined  their  explorations  to  the  province  of  Zealand.  In 
epite  of  extension  of  the  railway  service,  communication  is  still 
by  no  means  easy  there,  while  between  many  of  the  more  outlying 
parts  there  is  no  regular  system  of  transport.  They  hired,  there- 
fore, a  large  boat,  or  rather  a  small  ship,  a  Dutch  tjalk.  This  they 
fitted  up  in  a  luxurious  manner,  and  cruised  about  in  it  from 
island  to  island.  It  pi-oved  by  no  means  trustworthy,  however, 
and  took  to  leaking  badly.  The  crew,  moreover,  bad  become 
very  surly  by  the  time  the  travellers  were  near  the  end  of  their 
trip.  They  had  still  a  stormy  passage  to  make  up  the  Scheldt, 
and  they  were  greatly  puzzled  what  course  to  take.  Happily  they 
were  relieved  from  their  difficulties  by  a  mutiny  among  the  sailors, 
who  refused  to  do  any  more  work.  M.  Havard  and  bis  friends 
were  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  and  their  ship, 
and,  packing  up  their  goods,  made  the  rest  of  their  trip  on  land. 
Our  passion  for  scenery  has  set  in  so  strongly  towards  mountains 
that  the  belief  is  commonly  held,  almost  as  an  article  of  faith,  that, 
without  at  all  events  good-sized  bills,  there  can  be  no  beauty.  M. 
Havard  fights  fiercely  against  this  superstition.  He  has,  he  says, 
in  his  rambles  visited  the  northern  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  the 
southernmost  point  of  Sicily.  But  nowhere,  he  maintains, 
either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  have  his  eyes  "  been 
surprised  and  rejoiced  by  equal  intensity  of  colouring,  at 
once  bright  and  delicate,  by  a  blending  of  tones  so  fine, 
harmonious,  exquisite,  and  yet  incomparably  bold."  Yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  lies  below  the  sea-level,  while  the 
only  heights  it  can  boast  of  are  the  sand-hills  scattered  along  the 
west  coast.  What  is  that  to  M.  Havard,  who  thus  eloquently 
and,  we  will  add,  truthfully  defends  his  beloved  Low  Coun- 
tries ?  — 

Let  us,  nt  once  and  for  ever,  set  rid  of  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  skies 
of  the  Netherlands  are  grey,  dull,  foggy,  smoky,  and  opaque.  Let  certain 
critics  at  once  and  for  ever  discard  the  astonishment  which  they,  and  their 
predecessors  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  expressing, 
that  a  school  of  masterly  colourists  should  have  existed  in  a  country  which 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  destitute  of  both  light  and  colour. 

M.  Havard  likes  the  people  almost  as  well  as  the  islands  they 
inhabit,  and  almost  better  still  does  he  like  the  houses  and  villages 
and  towns  they  have  built  for  themselves.  Each  place  that  he 
comes  to  seems  better  than  the  last.  Some  of  the  towns  that  in- 
terest him  the  most  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  Baedeker.  Veer  is 
not  mentioned  at  all,  yet  to  Veer  M.  Havard  gives  nearly  two 
whole  chapters.  This  old  ruined  town  "  seems  to  say,  '  Before 
you  look  at  me  as  I  am,  remember  what  I  have  been,  and,  above 
all,  what  I  hoped  to  be.' "  It  still  can  boast  of  its  gigantic  church 
and  majestic  belfry,  its  lofty  trees  and  red  roofs ;  and  these  at 
times,  according  to  the  English  translator,  are  all  steeped  in  scin- 
tillating radiance.  "  Sparkling,"  we  venture  to  suggest,  would 
better  suit  so  old-fashioned  a  place  and  people.  It  still  can  show 
a  beautiful  fountain  covered  by  a  delightful  little  building  that  is 
thoroughly  Gothic.  The  travellers  looked  for  something  else. 
They  looked  for  "  some  chattering  housewife  in  ■  the  costume 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  large  Flemish  collar  and  the  little  cap, 
coming  along  the  road,  with  her  shining  copper  pail  hanging  over 
her  arm."  They  listened  for  some  song  of  those  old  days, 
"  warbled  by  a  laughing  and  still  innocent  Marguerite,  who 
will  presently  lean  on  the  margin  of  the  granite  basin, 
and  dream  of  the  unknown.  But  no !  echo  remains  mute,  the 
fountain  is  deserted."  The  lines  of  streets  are  in  many  places 
marked  only  by  the  avenues  of  trees.  Houses  are  being  pulled 
down  or  are  left  to  fall  of  themselves.  They  went  over  one 
lofty  house  on  all  the  floors  of  which  were  huge  rooms,  and 
which  had  a  spacious  court  and  a  garden.  The  rent  was  about 
three  shillings  a  week.  The  Town  Hall  nevertheless  is  kept 
in  good  repair.  "  The  dark  brown  wood  carvings,  the  great 
benches  with  their  red  cushions,  the  chair  of  justice,  with  its 
desk,  back-cushion,  and  rod,  emblem  of  justiciary  authority',  are 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  last  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  last '  Magistrate  "  It  can  boast  of  a  great  curio- 
sity— the  famous  cup  which  was  given  to  the  town  in  1551  by 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  In  1867  this  cup  was  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  100,000  francs  was  offered  for  it. 
"Yet  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen  of  this  poor  decayed  town 
bad  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  the  offer.  In  the  register  M. 
Havard  was  shown  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Mynheer  Hugo 
de  Groot.  In  many  of  these  places  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a 
lodging,  unless  one  followed  M.  Havard's  example,  and  went  in 
one's  own  boat.  Even  when  an  inn  can  be  found,  it  is  not  always 
the  case  that  a  dinner  is  to  be  had.  Thus  in  the  Hotel  of  Com- 
merce at  Flushing  the  travellers  were  at  first  charmed  by  the 
welcome  they  received  from  Mynheer  Peeters,  the  landlord.  He 
had  heard  of  their  being  in  the  island,  for  the  fame  of  the  party 
had  spread.    They  asked  for  dinner: — 

"Thereare  so  few  travellers  at  this  season,"  said  Mynheer  Peeters,  "that  I 
have  no  table  d'hote  !  " 

"No  matter.  You  can  let  us  have  a  private  room  and  a  dinner  all  to 
ourselves." 

"No,"  said  he  with  sullen  gravity,  "that  would  upset  the  house,  and  I 
don't  want  to  have  everything  turned  upside  down  1 " 

I  confess  that  I  looked  at  this  man  with  stony  stupefaction.  An  innkeeper 
refusing  to  let  travellers  have  their  dinner!  My  hands  fell  helplessly  down 
by  my  sides.  Afterwards,  a  person  to  whom  I  related  this  anomaly  and 
our  amazement,  said  gravely,  "Peeters  is  well-to-do  ;  he  is  rich."  What  a 
count cy  must  this  be  in  which  wealth  serves  as  an  innkeeper's  excuse  for 
such  an  answer ! 


The  landlord  of  the  Abdy  Hotel  at  Middelburg  does  not  carry 
severity  to  quite  such  a  height.  He  is  indeed  "  stern  of  coun- 
tenance and  majestic  of  bearing,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of 
Zealand  hotel-keepers  who  consider  that  they  exercise  a  priesthood 
rather  than  a  profession."  In  his  bouse  all  meals  take  place  at 
fixed  and  immutable  hours,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  of  disputing- 
them.  "  If  you  were  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  noon,  it  would  be 
proposed  that  you  should  wait  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening." 
The  Governor  of  the  Province  once  took  up  his  residence  there, 
while  the  Government  House  was  being  got  ready  for  him.  After 
some  while  the  landlord  pointed  out  to  his  Excellency  that,  though 
he  had  a  palace,  yet  he  lodged  at  his  inn.  "  Many  unfortunate 
travellers,  not  so  well  off  as  your  Excellency,  knock  at  my  door 
every  night ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  them  admittance.  Is  this 
just?"  The  Governor  asked  what  it  was  he  wanted  him  to  do? 
"  '  I  desire,'  replied  Mynheer  Bularys  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
Mhat  your  Excellency  should  go  and'  live  at  your  palace.'  "  Yet 
if  the  landlord  would  allow  a  weary  man  to  stay  there  for  a  few 
weeks,  we  know  not  where,  if  we  may  trust  our  author's  account, 
he  could  better  find  repose.  "  Never,"  M.  Havard  writes,  "  was 
there  a  dwelling  so  conducive  to  meditation."  To  reach  it  the 
traveller  has  to  thread  a  perfect  maze  of  streets,  and  pass  under  a 
whole  series  of  arches.  "  It  is  like  penetrating  into  some  fortress, 
which  done,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  wide  space,  shaded  by  line  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  venerable  Gothic  buildings."  The  fair  was 
being  held  in  Middelburg  when  the  travellers  were  there,  and  they 
were  much  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Dutch  merry-go- 
rounds  when  compared  with  "the  humble  wooden  coursers  of  our 
(i.e.  French)  fairs."  Yet  exactly  such  a  machine  as  excited  M. 
Havard's  wonder  have  we  ourselves  seen  in  the  great  Easter  Fair 
at  Rheims. 

Everywhere  in  Zealand  he  was  pleased  with  the  friendly  manners 
of  the  people.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  a  peasant  meets  a  foreigner,  he 
makes  every  possible  effort  to  understand  him."  He  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  manners  of  the  Zealanders  and  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Holland.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  distinc- 
tion exists,  for  the  only  time  that  we  ever  ventured  on  a  Dutch 
phrase  we  certainly  found  that  no  effort  was  made  to  understand 
us.  We  had  lost  our  way  in  one  of  the  northern  towns — we  forget 
which — and  night  was  coming  on.  Armed  with  a  sentence  from  our 
Baedeker,  and  putting  into  our  features  as  atfable  an  air  as  we  could 
command,  we  thus  addressed  an  aged  citizen : — "  Welke  is  de  korste 
weg  naar,  &c.  ?  "  The  old  gentleman  gazed  at  us  with  alarm, 
and  then  hobbled  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  Somewhat  discouraged, 
we  next  applied  to  a  schoolboy.  He  cast  upon  us  one  frightened 
glance,  and  fled  in  terror.  Our  spirit  failed,  and  never  since  that 
evening  have  we  been  daring  enough  to  venture  on  speaking 
Dutch.  When  we  go  to  Zealand  we  shall  take  heart  again.  We 
shall  make  our  first  attempt  at  the  village  of  Wormeldingeu, 
where,  according  to  our  author,  the  men  have  always  a  kind  word 
for  the  stranger,  and  the  women  a  pleasant  smile  : — 

You  would  never  meet  a  peasant  or  a  village  girl  upon  the  road  without 
having  a  cheerful  "  good  day  "  from  them,  and  if  there  were  many  of  you, 
they  would  not  only  say  "  Goedcn  day  "  in  the  singular,  but  they  would 
give  you  a  complex  and  plural  greeting  :  "  Day  drie,"  if  you  were  three  ; 
"  Dag  Bier,"  if  you  were  four ;  that  is  to  say,  "Good  day  to  the  three  of 
you,"  "  Good  day  to  the  four  of  you,"  and  "  Day  zdmm,",  which  means 
"  Good  day  together,"  if  there  were  but  two.  Sometimes  a  roguish  boy 
(there  are  sucb  in  every  couutry)  will  salute  a  traveller  who  is  going  along 
with  an  ass  or  a  dog  with  his  "  Day  zumen,"  but  we  must  not  grudge  people 
their  harmless  joke,  and  this  one  is  too  inoffensive  to  vex  anybody. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  the 
translator  has,  on  the  whole,  done  her  work  well.  Some  of  her 
sentences  certainly  too  much  betray  their  French  origin ;  and  now 
and  then  she  uses  such  words  as  "  scintillating  "  and  "  shimmer- 
ing." Nevertheless  we  have  read  the  book  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  we  feel  sure  that  many  a  reader  will  feel  indebted 
to  her  for  thus  introducing  them  to  the  Heart  of  Holland. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  OXFORD.* 

THIS  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  in  matter,  arrangement,  and 
outward  form  it  is  most  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Though 
Oxford  is  not  the  most  important  city  in  England,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  records  of  her  municipal  life  are  more  interesting 
than  those  of  any  other  city  could  be,  because  they  are  the  records 
of  an  incessant  struggle  with  a  rival  power  within  her 
walls : — 

Other  boroughs  [saysMr.  Turner's  preface]  have  had  from  time  to  time  to 
defend  their  rights  and  liberties  against  encroachments  of  those  possessing 
wealth  and  power  ;  but  however  potent  the  antagonist  might  be,  a  borough 
could  offer  a  resistance  with  far  greater  chance  of  success  in  most  cases  than 
when  that  antagonist  was  side  by  side  with  it,  aud  when  each  day  brought 
his  claims  into  immediate  contact  with  its  own. 

And  what  is  especially  curious  is  that  the  most  determined 
attempt  to  humiliate  the  city  of  Oxford  and  subject  it  to  the 
University  was  made  at  a  time  when  all  other  English  boroughs 
had  long  since  achieved  their  freedom.  The  century  of  contro- 
versy, if  not  of  actual  fighting,  of  attempts  to  fasten  the  yoke  and 

*  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  with  Extracts  from 
other  Documents  illustrating  the  Municipal  History :  Henry  VIII.  to 
Elizabeth  [1509-1533  ].  Edited,  by  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Oxford,  by  William  H.  Turner,  of  the  Bodleiau  Library  ;  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  S.  Hawkins,  Town  Clerk.  Oxford  and  London : 
James  Parker  &  Co.  1S80. 
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attempts  to  throw  it  off,  was  for  Oxford  not  so  much  the  thirteenth 
as  the  sixteenth.  Mr.  Green  has  shown,  both  in  his  History  and  in 
his  paper  on  the  "  Early  History  of  Oxford,''  how  the  moment 
when  the  University  was  beginning  was  the  moment  when  the 
city  also  was  emerging  into  a  prosperous  municipal  life.  In  course 
of  "time  the  "  Ohauncellor  and  Schollers  "  changed  all  that,  and 
formed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  a  great  privileged  class— 
a  class  with  its  own  courts,  almost  its  own  laws,  and  with  its  own 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens. 
Again,  as  time  passed  by,  the  obnoxious  privileges  be- 
came modified,  and  various  Koyal  charters  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  did  something  to  emanci- 
pate the  city  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chancellor.  But 
the  day  came  when  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  became  the  first  man  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  Wolsey  was  not  the  man  to  forget  his  old 
University  or  to  refuse  to  do  it  a  good  turn.  The  Charter  of 
1523,  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  at  his  special  request,  is  for  the 
City  of  Oxford  literally  a  charter  of  servitude  ;  the  granting  of  it 
was  the  signal  for  a  period  of  wrangling  and  dispute  which  lasted 
well  into  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  this  very  period,  a  period  of 
exceptional  interest,  that  is  covered  by  the  volume  before  us.  All 
the  earlier  records,  save  a  few  charters  and  grants,  are  irrecoverably 
lost ;  for  the  Council  possessed  no  muniment  room,  and  seems 
never  to  have  entered  its  own  proceedings  in  a  book  before  the 
year  15 19.  Thus  the  history  of  mediaeval  Oxford,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Oxford  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  to  be  gathered  out 
of  scanty  and  scattered  materials,  for  nothing  exists  on  the  spot. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  lament  the  carelessness  of  Corporations,  the  criminal 
neglect  of  the  town-clerks  of  the  past.  We  must  be  thankful  that 
here  at  least  we  have  the  existing  records — or  a  first  instalment  of 
them — in  print,  and  that  the  task  of  preparing  them  has  fallen 
to  such  an  expert  in  manuscripts  as  Mr.  Turner,  and  so  enlightened 
a  citizen  as  Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  another 
volume,  giving  us  the  Oxford  of  the  Civil  War,  will  follow  in  due 
time. 

The  quarrels  between  Town  and  Gown  are  not  the  only  matters 
of  interest  with  which  these  records  deal,  but  they  are  the  most 
copious  and  deserve  to  be  first  noticed.  Even  in  15 17,  six  years 
before  Wolsey's  Charter,  we  have  a  petition  from  the  city  to  the 
King,  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  Edward  III.  are  evaded.  That  Charter  had  limited 
the  privileges  of  the  University  to  "  clarks  and  their  menyall  men," 
and  such  specified  trades  as  furnished  the  University  exclusively — 
limners,  stationers,  manciples,  and  cooks ;  but  now  in  any  trial  in  the 
Mayor's  Court  the  scholars  have  a  way  of  interfering,  and  of  with- 
drawing the  culprit,  "  be  he  a  stranger  or  privie,  tayloure,  glover, 
cobbler,  fisher,  boocher,  carter,  or  collier,"  by  declaring  hiui  to 
be  a  "menyall "  of  their  own.  But  small  matters  of  this  kind  dis- 
appear from  view  when  Wolsey's  Charter  is  granted.  From  the 
sixteen  articles  of  the  Charter  we  quote  two  or  three  : — 

10.  Item,  yf  any  priveledged  person  by  proeesse  from  the  prynce  be  it  in  j 
the  King's  own  cause,  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  the  Maior  and  bailifes  upon 
notice  of  y°  Vice-Chauncelor  imeadiatlye  shalbe  delivered  without  fee 
uppon  payue  of  xx". 

11.  Item,  it  is  also  grauuted  unto  the  Chauncelor,  Scholers,  and  ther 
servaunts,  minysters  w,h  ther  howshould,  and  all  other  priviledged  persons, 
may  make  and  exercise  all  manner  of  byinge  and  sellinge,  and  exercise  all 
manner  of  occupation  w^m  the  towne  of  Oxon  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  as 
burgesses  maye. 

15.  Item,  yt  is  further  grannted  that  for  any  sentence  in  any  judgemente 
just  or  unjust  by  the  saide  Chauncellor,  Commyssarie  or  his  deputie,  by  any 
of  them  pronounced  against  any  person  shalbe  holden  good  whethcrit  be 
just  or  unjust,  and  for  the  same  sentence  so  just  or  unjust  that  ueyther  the  ! 
Chauncellor  or  bis  deputy  or  any  of  them  shall  not  be  drawen  out  of  the 
Cniversitie  for  false  judgment,  or  for  the  same  vexed  or  troubled  by  any 
writte  comandemente  of  the  Kinge,  or  any  manner  of  meane  whatsoever, 
nor  afore  the  King's  Commissioner  or  his  Justice  in  any  courte  upon  payne 
of  xx11  as  often  as. 

Small  wonder  that  many  pages  of  the  book  should  be  filled  with 
the  protests  of  the  city  against  these  new  bonds.  The  Chancellor's 
commissary  was  not  too  gentle  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights  ; — 

If  any  that  pretend  to  have  privilege  of  the  University  do  any  trespass, 
or  owe  any  money,  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  said  Town,  the  Commissarv  j 
useth  to  commit  to  prison  the  party  to  whom  the  debt  is  owing,  or  the  ' 
trespass  committed,  there  to  remain  until  he  hath  found  surety  that  he 
shall  not  sue  for  his  recompense  and  dewtie  according  to  the  King's  laws, 
but  only  before  the  same  Commissary,  contrary  to  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm  and  divers  statutes  provided  in  that  behalf. 

The  town  trades  found  their  customs  invaded,  and  the  commer- 
cial system  of  the  time  overturned,  by  an  enemy  worse  than  co- 
operation. The  consciences  of  the  Mayor  and  Bayliffs  were  brought 
into  "  perilous  danger  "  by  their  having  to  swear  before  the  Vice  - 
Chancellor  an  oath  which  contradicted  an  oath  thatthev  had  sworn 
before  the  Barons  of  the  King's  Exchequer.  They  must  have  the 
Charter  revoked  and  their  old  liberties  and  franchises  restored.  The 
King  wished  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  but  to  this  proposal  the  answer  of  the  city  was  conclusive : — 
"  By  suche  arby  trements  in  tymys  past,  the  Comyssary  and  Procters, 
and  ther  officers  of  the  University,  hath  usurped  and  dayly  usurpy  th 
upon  the  Towne,  of  div's  matt's  contrary  to  their  composicions."  I 
In  short,  within  six  or  seven  years  after  the  granting  of  the 
Charter,  we  find  the  University  and  city  in  open  conflict.  The 
mayor  will  not  take  the  oath  ;  the  bailiffs  close  the  doors  of  the 
Guildhall  against  the  University,  and  are  proceeded  against  and 
punished.  Street  riots,  the  natural  expression  of  this  mutual 
animosity,  are  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence. 

The  two  figures  that  stand  out  from  the  controversy,  the  Hector 
and  Achilles  of  Wolsey's  Oxford,  are  Michael  Hethe,  the  mayor, 


and  Edmund  Shether,  the  proctor,  excellent  representatives  of  theii 
parties — of  sturdy  burgher-like  resistance,  and  of  aristocratic  and 
privileged  aggression.  Michael  Hethe,  brewer,  of  Slaying  Lane, 
was  elected  Councillor  in  15 18,  and  was  mayor  in  1530,  the  year 
when  the  quarrel  with  the  University  came  to  a  crisis ;  but  in  the 
interval  we  find  his  name  frequently  coming  up  as  leading  the 
disaffected  party  in  their  demands  for  redress.  He  it  was  that 
refused  to  take  the  oath ;  and  his  answers  to  the  messengers 
who  came  to  summon  him  before  the  University  show  that  his 
refusal  had  been  well  considered.  "  Recommend  me  with 
yor  master,"  he  says  on  the  first  summons,  "  and  shewe  hym  I  am 
here  in  thys  towne  the  Kyngs  graceis  lyvetenaunt  for  lacke  of  a 
better,  and  I  knowe  no  cause  why  I  shoulde  appear  before  hym,  I 
know  hym  not  for  my  ordenary."  This  was  fiat  contumacy,  and 
the  result  was  painful : — 

Item,  on  Marten  Lynsey,  Depute  to  Chaunseler  of  the  sayd  Univer^ite, 
the  iiij  day  of  August,  the  xxij  yere  of  your  most  noble  rayne,  causyd  on 
Michell  Hethe,  then  beyng  Mayer  of  the  sayd  towne,  to  be  op3'nly  de- 
nownsyd  and  publichyd  excommunicat  in  every  pariche  churche  of  Oxford 
aforsayd  ;  and  also  denownsyd  and  publichyd  al  those  to  be  excommunicat 
and  acursyd  wheche  shuld  ete,  drynk,  or  company  wl  the  sayd  Mayar,  by 
reason  wherof  the  sayd  Mayar,  avoydyng  of  further  inconveniens,  avoydyd 
forthe  of  the  sayd  towne. 

The  Mayor  returned  however,  and  though  he  expressly  refused  the 
conditions  offered  him  for  absolution  ("quod  dictus  Michael  expresse 
facere  recusabat "),  he  seems  to  have  won  the  day,  and  had  his 
sentence  removed.  But  while  he  and  Master  Edmund  Shether  lived 
in  the  same  town  there  was  no  peace  for  either  party.  Six  years 
afterwards  we  read  that  this  terrible  proctor,  with  a  following  of 
two  hundred  scholars,  after  running  a-muck  at  any  townsmen 
whom  they  could  catch  at  Carfax,  "  came  to  William  Fallyfields 
house  and  brake  down  ye  pentisyes  and  windowes  of  his  house  and 
his  dores,  and  called  for  fier,  and  said  they  would  tier  his  house  ;  and 
from  hence  they  went  to  Michael  Heathes  house,  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  ye  said  tonne,  and  beate  at  his  dores  and  windowes 
so  yl  they  brake  yere  windowes,  and  called  for  fier " — and  used 
language  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  print,  though  it  was  a  proctor 
that  used  it.  This  proctor  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Turner  sententiously 
says,  "  a  striking  figure."  His  great  instrument  for  keeping  order 
seems  to  have  been  a  poleaxe  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
poleaxe  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  proctor  on  occasion.  One 
Robert  Maydeman,  a  citizen,  had  at  one  time  painful  experience  of 
Mr.  Shether  and  his  axe : — 

Item,  Robt  Maydeman  deposeth  yl  as  he  and  a  little  ladde  wch  is  his 
brother  were  comminge  from  Oseney  to  his  house  3'e  3''"  day  of  March  last 
past,  about  yc  houre  of  eight  of  y°  clocke  in  yc  night,  mett  with  certayne 
schollers  against  S'.  Peters  Church  in  Bayly,  and  there  did  beate  him,  and 
ere  y'  he  came  at  Carfaxe  there  met  him  another  company  of  schollers  and 
there  beate  him,  and  at  Carfaxe  their  met  him  another  company  and 
did  beate  him,  and  there  lost  his  cappe,  and  soe  ye  said  Robt.  would 
have  taken  his  house,  andye  schollers  y*  were  in  yc  street  did  put  him  from 
his  dore,  soe  yl  he  was  fayne  to  take  one  William  Dewys  house,  a  botcher  ; 
atul  within  balfe  an  houre  after  ye  sayd  Robt.  came  to  ye  dore  and  would 
have  gon  to  his  house,  and  their  met  with  Edmund  Shether,  ye  Proctor, 
goinge  downe  y"  streete  with  a  poleaxe  in  his  band,  and  had  a  paire  of 
brexen  journeys  on  his  backe,  and  a  blacke  cloake  then,  and  a  skoll  on  bis- 
head,  and  there  desired  him  y'  he  might  have  his  cappe  y'  he  lost,  and 
therewith  ye  Proctor  did  thrust  his  pole-axe  at  him,  but  saide  never  a 
word  to  him. 

These  miserable  squabbles,  as  we  have  said,  fill  the  better  part 
of  the  records  of  the  eighty  years ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
much  in  the  volume  that  is  interesting  in  quite  other  directions. 
In  few  books,  we  imagine,  can  we  find  so  lifelike  a  picture  of  the 
details  of  the  Dissolution  as  what  is  here  said  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Abbeys  of  Osney  and  Eynsham.  The  very  Bill  for  the  demo- 
lition of  Osney  is  preserved  ;  and  we  read  with  a  strange  feeling  the 
cold-blooded  entries  of  "  xs  to  Popping  Jaye  the  joiner,  for  taking 
down  y°  stalls  and  sydes  of  ye  quire  and  hye  altar";  of  "  vs  vd 
to  John  Wesburne,  chief  carpenter,  for  hangyng  the  great  hell  " ; 
of  "xxs  to  John  Edwards,  carpenter,  for  taking  downe  of  the  roofe 
of  ye  fraterhowse  at  Abynton,  in  parte  of  his  bargen."  With  a 
still  stranger  feeling  we  read  the  record  of  the  paltry  espionage 
and  despicable  delation  by  which  the  Royal  Council  got  up  their 
case  against  the  Abbots.  (See  the  information  of  John  Parkyns, 
January  18,  15^'j',  pp.  141-4.)  But  it  is  well  known  that  Thomas 
Cromwell  did  not  stick  at  a  trifle  ;  all  means  were  good  enough 
for  him.  It  is  more  important  to  note  a  little  entry  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  disposed  of  the  site  of  Osney  Abbey,  which 
shows  that  he  had  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  future  of  Oxford.  A 
very  curious  and  unique  document  (from  the  Gough  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian)  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  leasing  of  Osney  Abbey  to 
a  person  who  bore  the  beautiful  name  of  William  Stumpe, 
a  Malmesbury  clothier ;  and,  after  stating  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  the  abbey,  it  goes  on  to  specify  Mr.  Stumpe's  ob- 
ligations. "  He  must  bind  hymself  to  fijncl  worke  for  2,000 
persons  from  tyme  to  tyme,  if  they  may  be  gotten,  that  will  do 
their  worke  well  contynually  in  clothemakyng,  for  the  succour  of 
the  Cytye  of  Oxenford  and  the  contrey  abowt  y',  for  the  which 
intent  the  mylles  were  made."  In  other  words,  Oxford  was  to- 
become  a  great  manufacturing  town.  Why  the  attempt  failed 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  mi"-ht 
have  been  the  future  of  the  University  had  it  succeeded.  Probably, 
instead  of  a  Royalist  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  ceutuiy,  and  a 
Jacobite  Oxford  in  the  eighteenth,  we  should  have  had  a  great  Re- 
publican or  Whig  party  within  the  University,  or  at  least  control- 
ling it  from  close  by  ;  and  who  knows  whether  University  reform 
might  not  have  been  antedated  by  a  couple  of  centuries? 

There  is  much  else  in  this  volume  on  which  it  would  be  inter- 
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esting  to  dwell;  notably,  the  minute  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  burning  of  the  bishops,  which  iucludes  the  verv  bill  of  fare 
supplied  to  Cranmer  in  his  last  days.  But  these  matters  and  the 
purely  municipal  and  official  records  we  must  leave  unnoticed.  We 
may  conclude  by  again  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Turner  may 
soon  be  ready  with  another  volume,  earn  ing  us  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  siege.  That  volume  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  as  important  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  England  as  this 
-is  to  the  history  of  the  University  and  the  city. 


THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND.* 

XF  Mrs.  Olipbant  had  kept  the  present  novel  up  to  the  point'of 
merit  with  which  it  starts,  if  the  second  and  third  volumes 
had  been  equal  to  the  first,  it  might  rank  among  her  best.  We 
find  in  it  a  nature  and  insight,  a  freshness  and  humour,  which 
prove  her  to  be  in  the  vein.  She  has  hit  on  a  congenial  subject. 
She  enters  upon  the  story  with  interest  and  spirit,  and  with 
that  power  which  a  plot  that  suits  her  always  develops.  Hut  it 
happens  to  other  writers  besides  Shakspeare — to  quote  Dr.  John- 
son— that  what  they  do  best  they  soon  cease  to  do ;  and  in 
novelists,  above  most  others,  this  best  often  lies  in  or  near  the  be- 
ginning. The  careful  unfolding  of  their  story  is  apt  to  give 
place  to  the  knack  of  writing  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  with,  however, 
in  the  present  case,  bright  passages  at  intervals  and  returns  to 
nature  and  probability. 

We  think  it  likely  that  an  old  play,  to  which  indeed  one  of  the 
characters  makes  vague  allusion,  suggested  to  Mrs.  Olipbant 
the  idea  of  the  plot.  We  mean  the  play  which  owes  such 
lingering  ghost-like  existence  as  alone  it  deserves  to  four 
words,  once  proverbial,  but  which  now  live  embalmed — their 
source  probably  unknown  to  the  ordinary  run  of  readers — 
in  that  scene  in  Guy  Manneriny  where  Counsellor  Pleydell 
defeats  Glossin's  last  resource  by  introducing  in  the  nick  of 
time  "  the  real  Simon  Pure."  The  present  novel  and  the  play 
alike  rest  their  interest  on  a  will  and  its  consequences.  But 
while  the  playwright  (Mrs.  Centlivre)  represents  the  will  as 
already  in  operation,  Mrs.  Olipbant  introduces  us  to  its  gradual 
growth  under  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the  heroine,  who,  in  the 
course  of  arranging  and  rearranging  and  adding  codicils  to  the 
document,  embodies  in  its  provisions  the  conclusions  of  a  natur- 
ally acute  mind  speculating  on  a  society  of  which  it  knew  nothing 
by  experience.  The  design  in  both  cases  is  to  make  marriage  a 
difficulty,  almost  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  to  the  heiress 
whom  the  whimsical  father  leaves  behind  him. 

John  Trevor,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  begins  life  in  very  com- 
monplace fashion  as  the  master  of  a  commercial  school.  He 
marries  late  a  woman  no  longer  young,  who  had  led  a  hard  life  like 
himself,  and  who  dies  in  a  few  years,  leaving  one  child,  a  girl.  She 
had  lately  inherited  a  brother's  money,  which  turned  out  to  be,  not 
a  humble  competence,  as  she  had  supposed,  but  an  immense  fortune. 
It  is  this  fortune  that  develops  John  Trevor  into  a  sort  of  commer- 
cial Polonius.  He  is  not  without  imagination,  and  "the  manage- 
ment of  a  great  fortune  excites  the  mind  and  draws  forth  this 
faculty."  He  throws  himself  into  the  combinations  of  speculative 
money-makers,  and  acquires  a  sort  of  divination  and  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. After  many  successful  coups  a  new  sense  of  cleverness 
steals  into  his  heart,  and  it  occurs  to  him  to  shape  out  his  daughter's 
life  for  her  as  well  as  her  fortune.  Hence  the  will,  which  was  to 
be  a  potential  living  instrument  by  which  from  his  grave  he  would 
still  be  able  to  look  after  the  affairs  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
trouble.  From  this  point  of  view  a  husband  had  no  place.  John 
Trevor  would  rather,  if  he  could  have  settled  it  for  his  daughter, 
that  she  should  never  marry.  All  his  calculations  went  for  her  as 
Lucy  Trevor,  not  as  Mrs.  So  and  So.  He  intended  her  to  make  a 
very  fine  use  of  her  money,  living  to  that  end  like  a  princess  ;  he 
imagined  her  a  sort  of  national  institution.  In  this  dream  of 
what  his  daughter  was  to  be  he  took  very  little  count,  which  was 
natural  enough,  of  what  she,  a  quiet,  slim  girl  of  seventeen, 
actually  was: — 

The  manner  in  which  she  was  to  conduct  herself  in  all  the  difficulties 
she  might  meet  was  the  subject  of  bis  continual  thoughts,  until  at  last  it 
seemed  to  the  old  man  that  he  saw  her,  as  in  a  mirror,  moving  along 
through  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her  life,  in  winch  his  own  posi- 
tion would  enable  him  to  accompany  her  with  his  advice,  rather  than 
that  he  was  actually  inventing  the  entire  course  of  her  experience  for 
her. 

And  Lucy  is  constituted,  alike  by  her  dutifulness  and  her  ab- 
sence of  imagination,  to  humour  this  dream.  She  is  bored  by  the 
will — which  it  never  occurs  to  her  to  dispute  in  any  of  its  clauses 
— simply  from  hearing  so  much  of  it.  It  divests  the  idea  of  wealth 
of  its  charms;  but  she  listens,  takes  for  granted,  and  assents  on  all 
but  one  point.  She  has  a  little  half-brother  of  whom  her  father 
takes  small  account,  being,  in  fact,  ashamed  of  the  weakuess  of  a 
second  marriage,  and  determined  that  what  comes  through  Lucy's 
mother  shallnever  be  devoted  to  the  boy's  use.  It  is  the  only  point  in 
the  will  that  Lucy  disputes.  She  will  not  promise  that  little  Jock  shall 
have  no  share  in  her  prosperity,  but  be  held  down  to  the  sphere  of 
life  in  which  his  father  was  born.  This  child,  of  imagination  all 
compact,  who  at  seven  or  eight  reads  Shakspeare  and  l)on  Quixote, 
and  every  book  he  can  lay  hi3  hand  on,  is  a  pretty  contrast  to  his 
sister  and  only  friend,    fie  strikes  the  reader  as  an  idealized  por-  | 
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;  trait,  and  is  drawn  con  amore.    The  pair  are  thus  set  before 

us : — 

Though  he  had  Iain  as  still  on  the  rug  as  if  there  had  been  no  rpftjfe- 
silver  in  his  little  veins,  he  could  scarcely  stand  quietly  now  and  have  bis 
little  greatcoat  put  on,  which  his  sister  did  with  great  cn*e.  She  was- 
seventeen,  a  staid  little  person,  with  much  composure  of  mamics,  dressed  in 
a  grey  walking  dress  trimmed  with  grey  fur,  very  neat,  comfortable,  and 
sensible^  but  not  quite  becoming  to  Lacy,  who  was  of  that  kind  of  fair 
complexion  which  tends  towards  greyuess  ;  fair  hair  with  no  colour  in  it, 
and  a  face  more  pale  than  rosy.  Ill-natured  people  said  of  her  that  sbe' 
was  all  the  same  colour,  hair,  cheeks,  and  eyes — which  was  not  tine,  and 
yet  so  far  true  as  to  make  the  grey  dress  the'least  favourable  envelope  that 
could  have  been  chosen.  .  .  .  Whoever  might  be  found  fault  with  for  un- 
tidiness in  Mrs.  Stones's  establishment,  it  never  was  Lucy  ;  her  collars  were 
always  spotless,  her  ribbons  always  neatly  tied,  her  dress  the  very  per- 
fection of  good  order  and  completeness.  She  put  on  her  brother's  little 
coat  and  buttoned  it  to  the  last  button  though  be  was  dancing  all  the 
time  with  impatience;  then  enveloped  his  throat  with  a  warm  woollen 
rcarf  and  tucked  in  the  ends.  "Now  your  gloves,  Jockv,"  she  said,  and' 
she  would  not  move  till  he  had  dragged  these  articles  oil,  and  had  them 
buttoned  in  their  turn.  .  .  .  "Well,"  Lucy  added,  surveying  him  with 
mingled  satisfaction  in  the  result  and  reluctance  to'  allow  it  to  be  com- 
plete, "  Now  we  may  go." 

It  i3  difficult  to  invest  such  a  heroine  with  the  prestige  of 
wealth.  The  design,  indeed,  is  that  Lucy  should  be  in  strong 
contrast  with  her  expectations  and  her  father's  ideal ;  but  the 
title  of  the  book  has  to  be  borne  out.  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 
England  should  have  something  to  show  for  her  money,  if  not 
in  her  own  person,  yet  in  the  eclat  that  hangs  about  it  and  the 
reverence  of  the  servile  crowd  ;  but  we  must  say  that  Lucy  never 
gets  beyond  the  heiress-ship  of  ten,  or  say  twenty,  thousand  pounds 
in  the  manners  and  designs  of  the  speculators"  upon  her  fortune. 
The  old  man  reckons  on  defeating  the  wolves  who  are  to  surround 
his  poor  lamb.  "  One  wolf  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  keep  off  the 
others'";  but  the  wolves  in  this  case  are  such  a  commonplace  pack  ! 
They  show  so  little  sense  of  the  prize  for  which  they  are  plotting 
that  the  reader  cannot  set  her  on  the  pedestal  which  unbounded 
ideal  wealth  raises  in  the  imagination.  She  stimulates  no  ambitions. 
Anybody  thinks  himself  good  enough  to  scheme  for  her,  without 
realizing  what  it  is  that  he  schemes  for. 

In  order  to  keep  her  safe,  the  father's  last  crowning  device  is  to 
appoint  seven  guardians,  without  whose  joint  consent  she  is  not  to 
marry.  They  are  all  different  in  their  positions  in  life,  their  circum- 
stances and  surroundings.  The  first  of  them  is  a  woman  of  rank,  the 
aunt  of  a  neighbouring  baronet.  We  observe  in  Mrs.  Olipbant  a 
graduated  scale  of  care  in  her  delineation  of  character*  who  are 
to  fill  the  scene  and  work  out  her  plots.  Persons  of  rank 
and  position  are  invested  with  individuality.  Pains  are  be- 
stowed upon  them  to  keep  them  distinct  in  their  aims  or  in  their 
modes  of  carrying  them  out ;  but  when  we  come  to  a  lower 
grade,  the  middle  class  in  its  various  aspects,  she  takes 
them  in  the  lump,  all  actuated  by  the  same  impulses,  all  equally 
direct  find  blindly  bent  on  following  them  out.  It  is  here  that 
the  story  breaks  down.  The  father  dies ;  his  will  is  read ;  and 
seven  persons  find  themselves  named  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
heiress's  marriage.  The  lady  of  rank  has  the  first  turn.  Lucy  is 
to  spend  her  first  six  months  with  Lady  Randolph,  aunt  of  Sir 
Thomas,  who  is  wolf  number  one  in  the  father's  foresight.  Among 
the  others  are  a  schoolmistress,  a  lawyer,  two  humble  relations  of 
her  mother,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  the  Dissenting  minister 
to  whose  congregation  the  deceased  had  belonged.  The  last  two, 
having  neither  sons  nor  nephews,  can  only  supply  a  little  sparring- 
characteristic  of  their  respective  social  standings  :  but  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  others  are  at  once  in  a  blaze  to  utilize  this  good 
thing  for  some  pretender  whose  one  chance  in  life  is  a  piece  of  luck 
like  this  falling  in  his  way.  The  schoolmistress  has  a  nephew  who 
does  not  get  on.  She  summons  him  at  once  to  her  house,  and 
throws  him,  without  any  regard  to  appearances,  into  contact  with 
her  pupil.  The  attorney's  wife  has  a  sou,  whom  she  is  in  an  equal 
hurry  to  throw  at  the  poor  girl's  head.  He  is  a  mere  lout,  with 
nothing  to  say  for  himself,  and  his  hands  always  in  his  pockets,  who 
has  to  be  goaded  to  pay  the  heiress  the  commonest  civilities,  and 
whose  only  notion  of  what  is  to  be  got  out  of  her  is  horses  to  ride  and 
nothing  to  do.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  his  mother  that  Lucy, 
after  six  months'  living  with  fine  people,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  owning  a  million  of  money,  might  detect  these  shortcomings 
in  the  youth,  or  have  founded  any  ideas  upon  her  altered  position  ; 
nor  to  either  of  these  schemers  does  it  occur  that  each  must 
depend  ultimately  for  success  on  the  consent  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
this  idea  of  the  seven  vetoes  has  the  look  of  being  forgotten 
by  the  author  when  it  has  furnished  a  scene  or  two,  until  it  suits 
her  to  call  it  to  remembrance  in  the  wind-up.  As  for  the  humble 
relations  who  are  to  succeed  to  the  charge  of  the  heiress  after  her 
taste  of  polished  and  cultivated  society,  they  display  a  vul- 
garity of  thought  as  well  as  tone  which  is  with  Mrs.  Olipbant  a 
class  distinction,  a  blemish  inseparable  from  a  certain  station  of 
life.  As  we  have  said,  she  bestows  her  careful  writing  on"  society." 
If  people  are  not  in  society,  or  at  least  have  not  some  claim  to 
that  privilege,  she  sets  her  pen  off  at  a  gallop,  and  makes  them  say 
and  do  anything  that  comes  first  to  hand.  This  couple  also  have 
a  candidate — a  cousin  who  succeeded  John  Trevor  in  the  master- 
ship of  the  commercial  school.  On  him  the  author  bestows  some 
pains,  investing  him  with  more  character  than  the  rest.  Not 
that  any  one  of  the  would-be  lovers  is  without  happy  distinguish- 
ing touches  characteristic  of  the  author. 

One  pretender  who  has  no  interest  among  the  seven  guardians 
belongs  to  a  distinct  class,  and  brings  out,  no  doubt,  some  real 
experience.  Lucy  has  a  clever  schoolfellow  better  born  than 
herself,  but  as  poor  as  she  is  rich.  Mary  Russell,  and  the  family  of 
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•which  she  is  a  member,  furnish  some  good  scenes.  Here  again  is 
a  brother,  who  enters  upon  the  pursuit  backed  by  his  own  conceit 
and  the  adoration  of  mother  and  sisters.  The  history  of  his  novel 
and  its  dedication,  and  how  the  scandal  of  the  dedication  sold  oil 
the  novel,  shows  knowledge.  The  heroine's  simple  eflorts  to 
relieve  the  i.ansparent  poverty  of  the  family  surroundings,  the 
recoil  from  a  gift,  the  eagerness  for  a  loan  which  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  repaying,  but  which  relieves  the  recipient  from  the 
humiliation  of  gratitude,  are  all  good.  The  mother,  who  had 
flounced  off  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  frank  offer  of  help  in  money, 
has  come  back  as  the  new  idea  flashes  on  her  : — 

All  her  defences  were  broken  down.  She  grasped  Lucy's  arm  and  clung 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  anchor  of  salvation.  "  And  I  came,"  she  gasped, 
"to  say,  if  you  would  really  be  so  kind— oh  !  how  can  I  ask  it  ?  as  to  lend 
us  the  money  you  spoke  "of— only  to  lend  it,  Miss  Trevor,  till  something 
better  turns  up— till  Bertie  gets  something  to  do  .  .  .  it  can't  be  but  that 
■we  shall  be  able  to  repay  you  somehow  .  .  .  the  best  people  have  to  borrow 
sometimes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  poor." 
The  will,  which  had  directed  Lucy  to  be  generous  on  a  large  scale, 
bad  said  nothing  about  loans.  Lucy  did  not  know  how  to  over- 
come Mrs.  Russell's  scruples : — 

She  hesitated  and  faltered.  "Dear  Mrs.  Russell,  it  is  there  for  you— if 
you  would  only  take  it,  take  it  altogether ! "  she  said  in  a  supplicating 
tone.  "  No,"  said  her  visitor  firmly.  "  No,  Lucy,  do  not  ask  me.  You 
■will  only  make  me  go  away  very  miserable — more  miserable  than  I  was 
•when  1  came.  If  you  will  lend  it  to  me  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  service — it  will  almost  be  the 
saving  of  our  lives.  I  would  offer  to  pay  you  interest,  but  I  don't  think 
you  would  like  that.  I  told  Bertie  so  ;  and  he  said  if  I  were  to  give  you  an 
I-O-U  ;  I  don't  understand  it,  Lucy,  and  you  do  not  understand  it,  my 
dear  ;  but  he  says  that  is  the  way." 

When  the  "loan  "  is  given  it  is  thousands,  not  the  poor  hundred 
Mrs.  Russell  hoped  for.  It  raises  the  family  ideas  to  the  point  of 
giving  out  that  they  have  had  a  fortune  left  them,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  twice  as  much  as  the  bequeather  had  untold 
wealth. 

Lady  Randolph,  who  first  takes  the  heiress  in  charge,  has  also  a 
candidate  of  her  own.  Her  nephew,  Sir  Thomas,  or  Sir  Tom,  as 
he  is  called,  who  has  open  manners,  a  cheery  voice,  and  great 
good-nature,  makes  an  impression  at  once,  though  neither  the 
reader  nor  the  heroine  knows  this.  He  is  well  done.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  implied  dissipation  of  hia  early  life,  and  the  means 
through  which  he  had  wasted  his  large  fortune,  are  not  veiled 
in  a  deeper  obscurity.  He  owns  himself  a  prodigal,  and 
comes  round  the  seven  guardians  in  iv  genial  fashion,  making 
confessions  not  over-seriously  of  the  follies  of  his  previous  life. 
Curiously  enough,  though  he  is  known  to  be  hard  up,  his  "poor 
acres  heavy  with  mortgages,  stiff  with  borrowings,"  yet  nobody 
had  thought  of  his  using  his  opportunities  for  repairing  his  broken 
fortunes.  All  regard  the  lady  as  indeed  flying  high  ;  as  though  her 
million — for  she  is  a  millionaire — had  been  the  paltry  twenty 
thousand  which  we  take  to  be  the  highest  sum  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  crew  of  suitors  had  been  able  to  master.  These  are 
considerations  that  will  not  trouble  the  novel  reader,  who  takes 
up  the  book  for  amusement  and  will  not  quarrel  with  details 
if  he  finds  the  end  answered.  The  heroine  is  a  nice  heroine,  with 
points  in  her  character  as  well  as  in  her  situation  which  will 
secure  her  a  more  lasting  place  in  his  memory  than  is  the  lot  of 
many  of  the  class;  and,  as  for  her  choice,  be  will  probably 
see  with  the  author  a  natural  affinity  between  heiresses  and 
prodigals.  If,  as  Lord  Burleigh  said,  Rank  is  ancient  Riches,  if 
riches  lie  at  the  foundation  of  title,  they  are  equally  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  to  maintain  it  in  a  gilded  and  flourishing 
condition. 


BOULGEIt'S  CENTRAL  ASIAN  PORTRAITS.* 

O UCCESS  in  taking  portraits  may  depend  on  the  materials  for 
k3  the  picture  almost  as  much  as  ou  the  painter's  skill.  We  have 
not  to  complain,  in  the  case  before  us,  either  of  any  want  of  dili- 
gence or  of  lax  inquiries  on  Mr.  Boulger's  part.  He  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  exploration,  on  paper,  of  Central  Asia;  and 
neither  Major  Burriaby  nor  Mr.  McGahan  could  have  exhibited 
more  energy  in  evading  Russian  colonels  and  crossing  inhospitable 
wastes  than  the  author  has  shown  in  ransacking  authentic  "  books 
of  travel,  histories,  and  official  documents,"  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  outlines  of  every  sketch.  But  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind,  after  all,  is  that  of  deficiency  of  subject-matter.  Recent 
critics  have  remarked  on  the  tendency  of  modern  Roman  his- 
torians to  "  go  beyond  the  evidence."  They  fill  in  details,  it  is 
urged,  and  supply  motives  for  actions  on  the  part  of  Cresar 
or  Cato  as  if  they  had  before  them  huge  diaries  and  lengthy 
correspondence,  written  by  the  principal  actors  and  published  in 
neat  binding  by  the  firm  of  the  Sosii.  Mr.  Boulger,  to  do  him 
justice,  seems  conscious  of  this  weakness  in  his  case.  Of  one 
notable  character  he  tells  us  "  that  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  in- 
dividuality of  Abdul  Rahman  by  means  of  the  extremely  meagre 
evidence  which  we  possess,''  This  refers  to  a  Khokaudian  and  not 
to  the  son  of  Afzul  Khan.  Of  Khudayar  Khan,  who  played  a  not 
unimportant  part  at  Khokand,  we  have  but  a  slight  sketch; 
and  in  more  than  one-half  of  these  short  biographies  there  is  a 
want  of  breadth,  animation,  and  vitality.     The  characters  live 

*  Central  Asian  Portrait);.— The  Celebrities  of  the  Khanates  and  the 
Neighbouring  States.  By  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Authur  of  "  England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia," 
"  Yakoob  Beg,"  &c.    London :  Allen  &  Co.  1880. 


but  do  not  move.  Nor  can  we  endorse  the  apparent  censure  passed 
by  Mr.  Boulger  on  the  Indian  Government  for  having  thrown  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  Central  Asian  exploration  by  English- 
men, and  thus  diminished  our  chances  of  getting  at  the  truth.  It 
may  doubtless  be  convenient  that  Khans  and  Viziers  should  be 
"  interviewed  "  by  adventurous  correspondents  and  roving  colonels, 
provided  this  can  be  done  without  danger  to  themselves  and  risk  of 
diplomatic  rupture,  followed  by  that  ominous  phrase  "  ulterior 
measures."  But  Governments  have  to  weigh  consequences,  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Ministers  and  Viceroys  can  permit 
their  own  officials  to  get  into  scrapes  or  situations  of  peril  whence 
a  moveable  column  may  be  required  to  extricate  them.  Opinion 
differs  considerably  amongst  Anglo-Indian  experts  as  to  the  value 
of  Captain  Butler's  recent  discoveries,  and  it  is  not  worth  our 
while  to  run  the  risk  of  multiplying  causes  of  political  scandal  in 
order  that  the  reading  public  may  know  exactly  what  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  grim  features  of  some  Asiatic  tyrant  since 
he  was  last  seen  by  General  Abbott  on  his  ride  to  Khiva,  or 
described  by  Professor  Vambery  when  eluding  detection  in  the 
guise  of  a  Dervish. 

These  sketches  are  seventeen  in  number.  We  have  Dost 
Mahommed,  his  son,  and  his  grandson;  three  Russian  generals; 
the  Akhond  of  Swat,  well  known  to  Anglo-Indian  officials  on  the 
North-West  Frontier ;  and  divers  other  potentates,  who,  having 
risen  to  notoriety  by  treachery  or  talent,  in  their  turn  have  given 
way  to  some  one  with  more  ability  and  fewer  scruples.  One  of 
the"  most  prominent  figures  in  Afghanistan,  and  indeed  in  Central 
Asia,  will  always  be  Dost  Mahommed  ;  and  Mr.  Boulger  tries  hard 
to  bring  this  Sirdar  before  us  by  the  help  of  Sir  A.  Burnes  and 
Mohun  Lai,  the  Hindu  convert  to  Mahomedanism.  It  is  curious 
that  he  should  make  no  reference  to  the  graphic  description  of  the 
Dost  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  who  had  himself  seen  this  Barukzye  chief 
playing  at  chess  with  Miss  Eden  in  the  drawing-room  of  Govern- 
ment House  at  Calcutta.  We  reproduce  a  striking  passage  from 
the  War  in  Afghanistan  (vol.  i.  p.  105)  : — 

Nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  for  a  hero  of  the  true  Afghan  stamp 
and  character.  Of  a  graceful  person,  a  prepossessing  countenance,  a  bold, 
frank  manner,  he  was  outwardly  endowed  with  all  those  gifts  which  most 
inspire  confidence  and  attract  affection  ;  whilst  undoubted  courage,  enter- 
prise, activity,  somewhat  of  the  recklessness  and  unscrupulousness  of  his 
race,  combined  with  a  more  than  common  measure  of  intelligence  and 
sagacity,  gave  him  a  command  over  his  fellows  and  a  mastery  over 
circumstances  which  raised  him  at  length  to  the  chief  seat  in  the 
empire.  His  youth  was  stained  with  many  crimes,  which  he  lived  to 
deplore.  It  is  the  glory  of  Dost  Mahommed  that,  in  the  vigour  of  his  years, 
he  looked  back  with  contrition  upon  the  excesses  of  his  early  life,  and  lived 
down  many  of  the  besetting  infirmities  which  had  overshadowed  the 
dawn  of  his  career.  .  .  At  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  there  was  not, 
perhaps  in  all  Central  Asia,  a  chief  so  remarkable  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
discipline  and  self-control  ;  but  he  emerged  out  of  a  cloudy  mora  of  vice 
and  sank  into  a  gloomy  night  of  folly. 

In  General  Lumsden's  Mission  to  Kandahar  there  is  also  a  capital 
sketch  of  the  Dost,  as  he  appeared  in  his  later  years,  in  1857. 
It  is  melancholy,  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  read  a  grave  pro- 
posal of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  that  a  chief  of  such  signal  courage, 
ambition,  and  capacity  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  a 
kingdom  which  lie  had  shown  himself  fully  capable  of  governing, 
by  the  grant  of  a  zemindarry  or  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Deyrah. 
As  well  might  our  envoy  have  expected  the  Alexander  of  Juvenal's 
Tenth  Satire  to  be  contented  with  banishment  to  the  rocks  of 
Gyara  or  to  the  limits  of  Seriphus.  Had  the  English  adminis- 
trators of  that  day  given  their  support  to  the  Barukzye  Sirdars, 
and  adopted  for  the  Dost  the  policy  of  Lord  Mayo  towards 
Shere  Ali,  the  whole  course  of  recent  history  might  have  been 
changed.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  policy  of  our 
time  which  finds  able  partisans  and  opponents,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Kaye  hardly  used  too  strong  language  in  regard  to 
Lord  Auckland's  course.  "  It  was  in  principle  and  act  an  un- 
righteous usurpation,  and  the  curse  of  God  was  on  it  from  the 
first."  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  Mr.  Boulger's  portrait  of  the  Dost 
to  that  of  his  son  Shere  Ali.  In  the  latter  case  the  author  indents 
on  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Wyllie,  and  quotes  a  passage 
which  might  induce  his  readers  to  imagine  that  that  able  young 
civilian  had  seen  Shere  Ali  in  the  flesh.  To  the  best  of  our 
belief,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  when  the  Dost  and  his 
young  son  were  detained  in  India  between  1840  and  1842,. 
no  Englishman  ever  set  eyes  on  the  late  Wali  until  the 
Umballa  Durbar.  Mr.  Wyllie  took  his  materials  at  second-hand. 
Mr.  Boulger  further  omits  all  mention  of  the  late  Syed  Nur 
Mahomed,  and  without  him  no  portrait  of  Shere  Ali  is  complete. 
The  Syed,  who  has  lately  been  denounced  as  an  evil  counsellor 
and  arch  traitor,  was,  like  many  other  Afghans,  plausible  and 
treacherous,  but  his  ability  and  devotion  to  his  master's  interests 
admit  of  no  question,  and  a  description  which  omits  even  bo 
mention  the  Minister  cannot  be  said  to  be  realistic  as  regards 
the  ruler.  Yakub  Khan,  our  late  choice,  fares  slightly  better  ; 
but  here  we  have  the  help  of  Lieutenant  Marsh,  who  in 
his  Ride  through  Islam  describes  the  Governor  of  Herat  as  he 
saw  him  iu  1873,  when  four  years  of  close  confinement  had  not 
crushed  hisspirit.  To  speculate  ou  the  exact  share  taken  by  Yakub  in 
the  recent  disastrous  occurrences  at  Cabul  would  be  equally  prema- 
ture and  useless.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  for  the 
last  ten  years,  mutilations,  the  knife,  the  blinding  needle,  and  other 
ready  instruments  of  Afghan  revenge  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
A  generation  ago,  when  a  rebellious  son  or  troublesome  nephew 
once  entered  a  dungeon  he  rarely  came  out  of  it  again. 

Perhaps  the  account  of  Amir  Hussain  Khan,  better  known  as 
Shuja-ud-Dottlah,  pleases  us  the  most.  He  is  hereditary  Governor 
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of  a  front  ier  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Khorassan.  Of  pure  Persian 
blood,  he  speaks  Turkish  as  well  as  his  own  language,  possesses  a 
smattering  of  English  and  French,  is  a  bon  vivant,  and  a  success- 
ful sportsman.  How  he  was  very  nearly  thrust  into  a  sack  and 
smothered,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  a  friend  ;  how  his 
son  closed  the  gates  of  the  city  against  him,  but  was  attacked  and 
expelled  the  district,  revenging  himself  subsequently  by  carrying 
off  a  beautiful  bride  intended  for  his  father,  is  clearly  and  concisely 
told.  Like  most  other  vigorous  despots,  who  are  impervious  to 
European  influence  and  example,  this  Governor  is  very  free  with 
the  bastinado  and  the  knife.  Mutilation  saves  all  expense  about 
prison  discipline,  though,  in  reality,  it  merely  converts  thieves  and 
robbers  into  helpless  beggars  who,  in  another  shape,  get  their 
living  out  of  society.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  ability 
which  appears  to  characterize  this  Governor  was  devoted  to 
putting  down  the  Turkoman  raiders.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Boulger, 
expeditions  made  by  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
slaves  from  Khorassan  are  met  by  Persian  reprisals  to  carry  off 
"  loot."  That  the  decrepid,  impecunious,  and  helpless  Government 
of  the  Shah  should  ever  apply  itself  in  earnest  to  the  task  of 
dealing  effectively  with  robbery  would  indeed  be  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  national  character.  Izzat  Kutebar 
is  another  adventurer  in  whom  Mr.  Boulger  endeavours  to  excite 
some  interest  by  calling  him  the  Rob  Eoy  of  the  Steppe,  or  the 
Knight  of  the  Steppe,  and  by  giving  us  a  specimen  of  his  oratory. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  all  the  author's  researches  only  excite  a 
curiosity  which  they  do  not  gratify.  Very  likely  this  chief  routed 
Cossacks,  slipped  through  the  hands  of  Russian  leaders,  and  ell'ected 
his  retreat  over  what  is  oddly  designated  a  "  sandy  morass. '"  But 
we  do  not  discern  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  had  in 
him  the  makings  of  a  great  soldier.  He  may  have  been  an  active 
freebooter  with  some  senseof  independence  and  a  touch  of  patriotism. 
But  Mr.  Boulger  will  lind  it  hard  to  support  his  theory  that  it  is 
open  to  an  ordinary  leader  of  Turkomans  or  Kirghiz  to  become  a 
Nadir  Shah. 

As  a  contrast  to  pretenders  to  empire,  picturesque  borderers, 
and  governors  polished  in  appearance  but  savage  at  heart,  we 
have  portraits  of  three  Russian  generals — Kaufmann,  Kolpakoffsky, 
and  Tckernaieff.  The  first  of  these  personages  is  charged  with 
vanity,  extravagance,  and  recklessness ;  but  we  shall  be  slow  to 
hold  General  Kaufmann  mainly  responsible  for  lack  of  progress 
and  failure  to  develop  trade.  Visions  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing commerce  in  the  Khanates  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  disappointing.  Trade  will  not  spring  up,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain spots  of  unrivalled  fertility,  amidst  "sandy  morasses"  or 
deserts,  and  along  shallow  rivers  in  which  a  light  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats can  manage  to  float.  r|ffiere  is  really  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  occupation  of  any  one  or  all  three  of  the  Khanates,  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  "  roaring  trade"  in  Khiva  melons,  Kirghiz 
fat-tailed  sheep,  or  Turkoman  horses,  had  the  title  of  Governor- 
General  of  Turkestan  been  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, and  had  the  post  been  filled  by  Sir  R.  Temple  or  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  We,  however,  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Boulger  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  compare  General  Kaufmann  with  Warren  Hastings 
•or  Clive.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  any  one. 
We  are  informed  that  General  Kolpakoffsky,  who  has  acted  as 
deputy  to  Kaufmann  and  who  is  now  officiating  as  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  province  of  Samiretchinsk,  is  friendly 
to  England.  And  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  Mr.  Boulger's 
voucher  for  the  purity  of  his  private  life,  his  military  experi- 
ence, and  his  rare  administrative  skill.  That  he  speaks  the 
native  Kirghiz  tongue  and  that  he  can  make  very  long  journeys  on 
borseback  is  of  course  very  gratifying;  but  there  is  many  an 
Anglo-Indian  administrator  of  eminence  of  whom  much  the  same 
can  be  said  without  the  least  approach  to  exaggeration.  We  have 
been  told  ouce  or  twice  lately  that  Russian  officials  are  better  cal- 
culated to  govern  Orientals  than  ourselves  because  of  the  greater 
similarity  of  the  national  disposition  and  habits.  Mr.  Boulger, 
apparently,  does  not  share  this  view,  for  he  mentions  it  as  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  General  Kolpakoffsky  that,  unlike  his  contempo- 
raries, "  he  has  always  striven  to  understand  the  people  whom  he 
governs.''  Our  own  opinion  is  that,  in  spite  of  insular  prejudices 
and  an  occasional  want  of  sympathy,  the  Englishman  in  a  pith 
helmet  and  an  alpaca  coat  would  in  the  end  gain  the  greater  influ- 
ence over  acute  and  sensitive  Asiatics.  But  we  do  not  care  to 
pursue  the  comparisons  which  Mr.  Boulger's  volume  unavoidably 
suggests.  Of  the  third  Russian  oflicer,  General  Tchernaielf, 
it  was  already  known  to  us  that  he  captured  Tashkend  with  only 
two  thousand  men,  and  that,  after  a  successful  career  in  Central 
Asia,  he  reappeared  in  Servia  in  the  year  1 876.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  he  has  in  the  interval  practised  without  much  success 
as  a  notary  public ;  that  he  has  not  been  very  lucky  in  sundry 
commercial  ventures;  and  that  he  has  written  important  articles  in 
the  Russia  Mir.  He  also  attracted  general  sympathy  by  taking  a 
bath  in  the  native  fashion  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Tashkend,  and  by  drinking  off  a  bowl  of  tea  without  hesi- 
tation, when  offered  him  by  one  of  the  crowd  immediately 
after  his  ablutions.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  there  is  the 
present  Amir  of  Bokhara,  Mozuilar-Uddin  Khan,  whom  the 
author  describes  as  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant,  at  least  in  his  treatment 
of  dignitaries  and  nobles.  Mr.  Boulger  must  excuse  our  saying 
that  for  a  real  portrait  of  this  strict  disciplinarian  we  do  not  want 
anything  beyond  M.  Vambery's  graphic  description  at  p.  1S7  of 
his  Travels  in  Central  Asia.  That  accomplished  writer  saw  the 
Amir  both  at  Bokhara  and  at  Samarcand  ;  and  he  really  brings 
before  us  in  a  lew  pages  the  man  himself,  with  his  fine  black  eyes, 


corpulence,  thin  beard,  affable  manners,  hatred  of  innovation,  love 
of  economy,  strict  sumptuary  legislation,  and  simple  fare  of  pilao 
boiled  with  mutton  fat,  the  same  dish  satisfying  "  prince,  official, 
merchant,  mechanic,  and  peasant."  In  conclusion,  it  might  be  ill- 
natured  and  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  present  work  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  of  a  bad  thing  well  done.  We  admit 
the  workmanship  to  be  very  fair  even  when  we  lament  the  defici- 
ency of  the  materials.  But  it  will  scarcely  enhance  Mr.  Boulger's 
reputation  as  a  well-known  writer  on  Central  Asia,  nor  does  it 
add  much  to  our  means  of  solving  those  difficult  questions  which 
that  vague  geographical  title  inevitably  suggests. 


GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.* 

TT  is  not  long  since  we  noticed  the  Blue-book  issued  last  session 
-L  on  Hall-marks.  We  then  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
present  decayed  condition  of  English  art  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  publication  of  books  on  the  goldsmith's  work  has  never  been 
more  frequent  than  of  late.  Every  year  several  volumes  are  issued 
in  which  the  great  achievements  of  old  artists  in  gold  and  silver 
are  duly  set  forth  and  criticized.  Yet  we  hear  only  of  machine- 
made  jewelry;  of  racing-plate  weighing  so  many  ounces,  but 
otherwise  valueless;  of  caskets  which  blend  in  one  half-a-dozen 
styles  and  systems  of  symbolism  ;  of  bridal  suites  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  in  which  the  number  and  size  of  the  stones  are  the  only  things 
worth  noticing ;  in  short,  everywhere,  year  after  year,  we  note  the 
same  dreary  monotony  of  aimless  design  and  meaningless  orna- 
ment, the  same  high  estimate  of  what  may  be  termed  mere  brute 
value,  and  the  same  failure  to  produce  high  art-work.  We  all  laughed 
at  the  rich  manufacturer  who  changed  his  pictures  as  well  as  his  wall- 
paper every  couple  of  years  ;  but  we  think  it  quite  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  to  melt  up  family  plate  and  buy  new,  or  send  the 
ancestral  diamonds  to  be  recut.  Yet  a  jewel  which  has  about  it 
even  a  suspicion  of  Cellini,  or  a  cup  which  may,  however  doubt- 
fully, be  assigned  to  Holbein,  is  worth,  as  everybody  knows,  five, 
six,  seven,  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  the  value  of  the  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  used  in  its  construction.  We  hope  that  the 
interest  which  has  evidently  been  aroused  in  the  public  mind  may 
lead  to  better  things.  Some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a  case  or  two 
of  jewelry  at  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions.  The  present  system  of 
hall-marking,  as  we  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  is  fatal  to  the 
possibility  of  true  art  being  attached  to  silver-work  at  present. 
Should  one  of  our  first  artists  design  a  statuette,  a  cup,  or  a  casket 
in  a  precious  metal,  it  could  not  be  sold  without  a  special  license, 
and  even  then  not  until  it  had  been  assayed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 
Little  obstructions  and  delays  are  sufficient  to  cripple  the  progress 
of  a  manufacture  in  which  the  risks  and  expenses  are  so  great. 
But  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  at  a  period  when  England  has 
reached  her  highest  point  of  material  wealth,  at  a  time  when,  for 
thirty  years  at  least,  prophets  and  priests,  poets  and  essayists, 
have  been  lecturing  us  upon  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political 
importance  of  aesthetics,  Mr.  Pollen  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  the 
volume  before  us  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  modern  plate. 
That  silver-work  should  have  been  better  in  the  barbarous  age  of  the 
Georges  than  in  the  full  blaze  of  our  Victorian  civilization  and 
aesthetic  refinement  is  a  fact  which  must  be  left  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  his  coadjutors  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place  as  a 
social  phenomenon. 

Mr.  Pollen's  larger  volume  consists  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
examples  of  gold  and  silver  work  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art,  and 
illustrated  by  chromo-lithographs,  etchings,  and  woodcuts.  The 
sketch  is  published  separately,  and  with  only  the  woodcuts  from 
the  larger  work.  Mr.  Pollen  begins,  of  course,  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  Abraham's  wealth  in  silver  and  gold ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  the  assertion  in  his  first  sentence : — "  It  is 
said  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  Abraham  in  the  twentieth 
century  B.C.,  when  he  went  out  of  Egypt,  was  very  rich."  We  do 
not  remember  a  word  in  the  Biblical  narrative  about  "  the 
twentieth  century  B.C."  Archbishop  Ussher  dates  the  event  about 
1 92 1,  Hales  about  2077  ;  but  neither  tiuds  a  text  to  support  his 
view.  If  we  suppose  that  Abraham  acquired  his  wealth  in  Egypt, 
it  follows  that  gold  was  already  in  existence  there;  and  Mr. 
Pollen  might  have  begun  with  that  country,  taking  the  Hebrew 
patriarch  in  his  proper  chronological  position.  Many  older 
examples  of  Egyptian  jewelry  have  been  found  than  the  ornaments 
of  Queen  Aah-hotep  exhibited  here  in  1852.  Mr.  Pollen's  account 
of  them  is  sadly  misprinted ;  but  we  gather  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Queen  lived  about  1500  B.C.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  date  any  Egyptian  monument  with  much  certainty  before 
1300  B.C.  and  the  reigns  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  Herr  Brugsch 
places  Queen  Aah-hotep  about  the  year  1700  B.C.,  and  even  Wil- 
kinson makes  the  commencement  of  her  son's  reign  1520.  So  that 
Mr.  Pollen's  1500  agrees  with  no  theory.  Further  on,  mentioning 
Osirtasen  I.,  he  says  he  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  This  is 
likely  enough,  but  is  inconsistent  with  any  system  of  chronology 
if  Abraham  lived  "  in  the  twentieth  century  B.C."  ;  for  it  makes 
Abraham  and  Joseph  to  visit  Egypt  together,  as  all  the  authorities 

*  Ancient  and  JSIodern  Gold  and  Silversmith's  Work  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington dlvseum.  By  John  Hungerford  Pollen.  London:  Chapman  and 
Hall.  1878. 

Gold  and  Silversmith's  Work.  By  the  Same.  S.  K.  II.  Art  Hand- 
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History  and -Mystery  of  Precious Stones.  By  William  Jones.  London: 
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are  for  once  agreed  in  placing  Osirtasen  in,  or  nearly  in,  2000  B.C. 
Mr.  Pollen  further  tells  us  that  Moses  lived  under  Thothnies  III. 
— a  view  almost  universally  abandoned.  When  Mr.  Pollen  touches 
on  Egypt  and  Israel  he  might  have  given  a  more  intelligent 
account  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
item  for  which  a  probably  contemporary  example  from  Egypt  may 
not  be  found  in  our  museums.  This  chapter  i3  by  far  the  weakest 
in  the  book ;  but  Mr.  Pollen  vires  acquirit  eundo.  The  account  of 
early  Greek  work  is  well  condensed ;  and  the  chapter  on  Roman 
gold  and  silver,  supplemented  by  notes  in  the  catalogue  and  an 
admirable  etching  by  Mr.  McCarty,  is  almost  exhaustive.  As  an 
instance  of  the  truth  that,  before  our  own  degenerate  days,  the 
value  of  plate  was  not  reckoned  by  weight  alone,  we  may  quote 
the  cost,  recorded  by  Pliny,  of  a  bowl  on  "  which  was  represented 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  with  the  palladium,"  which  was  sold  for 
330/.  per  ounce.  Would  not  a  racing  cup  by  Mr.  Watts  or  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  probably  fetch  as  much  ?  But  all  trades, 
since  what  may  be  called  the  modern  English  renascence,  have 
been  slow  to  learn  that  good  work  is  better  than  gold  and  good 
design  more  precious  than  rubies. 

On  mediaeval  metal-work  Mr.  Pollen  is  naturally  well  informed, 
though  we  miss  any  reference  to  Iceland,  and  are  told  that  Ireland 
is  "  the  most  distant  of  the  European  islands."  He  is  very  clear 
in  denying  that  art  failed  under  the  influence  of  early  Christi- 
anity : — 

Of  the  new  or  revived  art  under  Christianity  we  will  treat  presently  ; 
here  it  must  be  noted  that  Coustautine  built  the  great  basilicas  of  St.  John 
Lateran  and  the  old  St.  Peter's  in  Koine,  and,  besides  encouraging  religious 
art,  determined  to  build  and  adorn  a  new  capital.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said  that  Christianity  killed  the  arts  of  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  catacombs  shows  that  such  modest  orna- 
mentation as  could  be  placed  with  propriety  over  the  altars  of  those  sacred 
grottoes  was  carefully  carried  out  before  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor. 
The  paintings  still  remaining  there  are  rude,  but  it  was  such  art  as  was 
procurable. 

This  is  very  true  of  more  arts  than  one,  and  it  may  'safely  be  doubted 
whether  any  greater  or  more  influential  work  was  ever  executed 
than  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Sophia.  The  notes  in  the  catalogue 
are  often  interesting:  but  it  might  have  been  expected  that  South 
Kensington  would  have  found  Mr.  Pollen  at  least  one  herald 
capable  of  giving  an  intelligible  heraldic  account  of  the  beautiful 
"  Pembroke  Casket/'  One  shield,  the  most  important  of  all,  is 
wholly  omitted  in  Mr.  Pollen's  description ;  which,  fortunately  for 
the  reader,  is  supplemented  by  a  fair  etching  by  Mr.  Harbutt. 
Indeed  the  etchings  are  all  very  fair,  and  show  how  satisfactorily 
a  book  may  be  illustrated  with  plates  of  this  kind.  One  drawing, 
of  a  seventeenth-century  cup,  might  very  easily  pass  for  a  "  Little 
Master." 

Mr.  Jones's  book  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  Mr.  Pol- 
len's. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Jones  is  seldom  dry  ;  Mr.  Pollen  is 
seldom  easy  reading.  Mr.  Pollen  admits  such  a  sentence  as  that 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  Irish  golden  jewels  are  "  principally  per- 
sonal ornaments  for  the  head,  neck,  breast,  limbs,  chest,  waist,  &c." 
We  have  all  read  in  Bruivn,  Jones,  and  Robinson  of  the  stuffed 
horse  which  was  really  all  W'allenstein's,  "  except  the  head,  neck, 
legs,  and  part  of  the  body,"  which  had  been  "restored."  Where 
the  ancient  Irish  wore  their  "  personal  ornaments  "  except  upon  their 
heads,  bodies,  and  limbs  Mr.  Pollen  endeavours  perhaps  to  tell  us 
by  his  "  &c."  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  other  band,  though  seldom 
turgid,  offers  us  some  curious  points  of  grammatical  structure.  "  In 
1442  two  parts  of  the  '  Pusan,'  the  great  collar  of  gold  and  rubies, 
was  pawned."  As  we  mentioned  Joseph  above,  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Jones  on  his  career  may  be  appropriate  here ; 
as  appropriate,  at  least,  as  they  are  in  p.  144  of  the  History 
and  Mystery  of  Precious  Stones : — "  Inexorable  with  the  Arabian 
princess,  severe  with  his  own  brethren,  proof  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  Potiphar's  wife,  yet  susceptible  of  every  pure  and  generous 
affection,  Joseph,  the  saviour  of  Egypt,  was  ever  consistent  with 
himself."  For  the  story  of  the  Arabian  princess  which  calls  forth 
this  burst  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  for  the  connecting  link  hetween 
Joseph  and  precious  stones,  we  must  'refer  to  the  book.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Ruskin,  from  whom  one  or  two  quotations  are  taken 
with  a  due  amount  of  the  adulation  which  the  great  apostle  of  high 
art  seems  to  exact  from  his  followers.  For  the  rest  it  is  made  up  of 
aseries  of  pleasantand  well-chosen  anecdotes,  stories,  quotations,  and 
archaeological  notes,  arranged  in  so  orderly  a  manner  that,  though 
there  is  no  index,  the  reader  will  seldom  miss  it.  As  an  example 
of  Mr.  Jones's  style,  and  as  throwing  some  light  on  recent  events, 
we  may  quote  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  Estrella  do  Sul  (Star  of  the  South)  brilliant,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  has  a  curious  story  attached  to  it.  It  was  found  in 
1853  at  Bargugem  of  Idinas  Geraes  (Brazil),  by  a  negress.  In  the  rough 
state  it  weighed  2542  carats.  Of  the  score  or  two  of  persons  who  made 
fortunes  by  the  discovery,  Casimiro  (de  Tal),  whose  negress  brought  it  to 
him  in  order  to  obtain  her  freedom,  was  the  only  one  disappointed,  having 
sold  it  for  3,000/.  At  the  Bank  of  liio  de  Janeiro  it  was  deposited  for 
30,000/.  It  was  cut  by  Costar,  of  Amsterdam,  who  became  its  possessor, 
and  was  sold  to  the  Khedive. 

What  has  become  of  it  ?  The  bondholders  should  ascertain.  The 
following  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

The  true  value  of  jewels,  as  souvenirs  of  affection,  is  shown  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  in  which  he  gives  certain  diamonds  to  his  daughter- 
in-law  Evelyn  (the  present  Countess  Stanhope),  for  her  life,  stating  that,  in 
so  doing,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  late  wife,  as  expressed 
in  a  memorandum,  in  which  she  sets  forth  that  the  jewels  were  part  value 
of  the  deceased  peer's  published  works,  and  as  such  she  was  verv  proud  of 
them.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess,  the  di  amonds  were  to  be  made 
heirlooms,  to  pass  with  the  title. 


LOYAL  AND  LAWLESS.* 

1\/T  R.  BURKE'S  book  stands  in  some  need  of  the  introduction, 
1V_L  which  is  explanatory  rather  than  apologetic.  At  all 
events  he  frankly  warns  his  readers  of  what  they  may  expect,  and 
hints  that,  if  they  are  to  do  justice  to  themselves  or  him,  they 
must  prepare  themselves  for  somewhat  serious  reading.  We  have 
used  the  word  "  book  "  advisedly  ;  for,  though  Loyal  and  Lawless 
contains  several  stories,  crossing  each  other  like'tke  tracks  in  a 
mountain  country,  it  scarcely  satisfies  the  ordinary  conception 
of  a  novel.  Mr.  Burke  can  be  amusing  and  even  sensational  when 
he  pleases,  but  on  this  occasion  he  has  deliberately  preferred  to  be 
instructive  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  shows  a  certain  daring 
originality.  Political  novels,  dull,  dreary,  and  clever,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon ;  and  several  of  the  latter  class  have  made  the 
literary  reputation  of  an  author  whom  Mr.  Burke  heartily  admires. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  imitators  have  treated  their  politics 
from  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  point  of  view ;  making  principles,  party 
measures,  patriotism,  and  political  self-seeking,  the  essence  and 
savour  of  an  exciting  story.  It  has  pleased  Mr.  Burke  to  pursue 
a  different  system.  He  interpolates  whole  chapters  of  political 
dialogue  and  disquisition  which  have  not  even  an  indirect 
bearing  on  his  plot.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  plan,  no 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  3"ou  may  skip  them  should  you  care  to  do  so; 
a  course  of  proceeding,  however,  which  we  are  far  from  advising. 
On  the  contrary,  if  any  one  desires  to  get  lively  lights  on  our  ad- 
ministration of  British  India,  or  to  coach  himself  up  in  contempo- 
rary Irish  questions  with  the  least  amount  of  plodding  and  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  energy,  we  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Burke's 
political  chapters  to  him.  For  Mr.  Burke,  though  he  can  be 
earnest  enough,  has  an  Irishman's  sense  of  humour.  He  illustrates 
his  positions  and  arguments  by  happy  anecdotes  which  in  their 
!  variety  and  appositeness  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  the  best  of 
j  his  later  Irish  novels,  or  in  the  brilliant  essays  he  wrote  in  the  exile 
of  his  foreign  consulates  under  the  pseudonym  of  Cornelius  O'Dowd. 
He  sketches  after  the  life,  with  sharp  and  suggestive  touches,  the 
portraits  of  those  typical  Irishmen  whose  conduct,  language, 
'  motives,  and  inconsistencies  of  character  utterly  mystify  the  inno- 
cent Saxon.  And  he  brings  in  startling  stories  of  "cuteness"  and 
crime,  with  even  more  startling  pieces  of  evidence  from  those  Blue- 
books  which  are  so  seldom  waded  through  by  ordinary  readers,  in 
spite  of  their  strong  and  realistic  sensationalism,  and  the  dramatic 
elements  in  which  they  abound.  We  have  the  English  landowner 
and  absentee  with  a  great  Irish  rent-roll.  We  have  the  resident 
proprietor,  heartily  loyal,  but  who  has  learned  in  a  measure,  under 
stress  of  his  surroundings,  to  conform  himself  to  the  ways  of  think- 
ing of  his  more  unscrupulous  countrymen  ;  who  is  morbidly  alive 
to  the  blunders  and  inconsistencies  of  English  administration, 
while  honestly  devoted  to  the  English  connexion.  We  have  the 
big  farmer  and  the  small  holder  ;  the  priest ;  the  "  patriot "  and 
agitator  ;  the  parvenu  who  has  risen  to  wealth  by  roguery,  and  is 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  mischief  he  professes  to  deplore. 
We  have  the  voluble  demagogue  beginning  life  at  the  bar,  who 
has  been  bought  over  by  place  to  the  side  of  the  authorities  :  and 
who  has  the  candour  to  confess  the  reconsideration  of  hi3 
opinions  when  he  has  been  steadied  by  the  responsibilities  of 
office  and  the  prospect  of  further  advancement.  Of  course  we 
are  also  made  familiar  with  persons  among  the  peasant  class 
who  are  the  instruments  of  wire-pullers  that  keep  themselves  in 
the  background,  and  whose  deeds  of  atrocity  are  regarded  with  a 
curious  leniency  even  by  those  who  very  possibly  may  be  their 
victims.  Mr.  Burke  bears  a  genuinely  Irish  name  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  Ireland. 
And  we  should  have  fancied  that  the  Irish  questions  in  which  he 
is  so  deeply  interested  were  large  enough  to  furnish  ample  mate- 
rial for  a  couple  of  moderate-sized  volumes.  But,  as  it  happens, 
he  is  nearly  equally  well  informed  about  India,  as  we  learned  from 
his  former  novel  of  Beatiny  the  Air ;  and,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  contrasting  the  British  treatment  of  Irish  and  of  Indians, 
he  has  thought  it  well  to  invite  us  incidentally  to  a  tour 
through  Hindostan.  As  he  is  always  an  entertaining  and  intel- 
ligent companion,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  this,  except  in 
his  own  interests.  Had  he  been  a  veteran  in  his  craft,  like  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope,  he  would  assuredly  have  taken  more  thought 
for  the  future,  and  been  less  lavish  of  valuable  resources.  As  it  is, 
we  are  inclined  to  admire  the  ingenuity  which  has  covered  such  a 
breadth  and  variety  of  ground  within  the  modest  limits  of  his  space, 
as  we  marvel  at  the  multitude  of  his  characters.  We  are  perpetually 
being  presented  to  new  acquaintances,  who,  after  he  has  casuilly 
paraded  them  through  a  couple  of  pages  or  so,  are  dropped  out  of 
sight,- never  to  reappear.  Sooner  or  later,  should  Mr.  Burke  per- 
severe in  a  pursuit  for  which  he  has  undoubtedly  not  a  few  of 
the  most  indispensable  qualifications,  he  will  have  cause  to  regret 
the  reckless  expenditure  of  material  which  a  prudent  economy 
would  have  utilized  to  more  advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  thread  of  a  telling  story  runs  conspicuously 
through  the  motley  web,  and  an  attractive  hero  and  more  attrac- 
tive heroine  stand  prominently  out  in  front  of  the  crowd.  Arthur 
Greville  is  one  of  the  many  men  whose  prospects  in  life  are 
exceptionally  problematical.  He  has  many  points  in  his  favour, 
and  a  good  many  more  against  him.  Holding  a  post  in  a  crack 
Government  office,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  fashion  and 
comparatively  an  idler.    He  is  well  born  and  well  connected,  with 
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a  small  independence  which  depends  on  the  good  will  of  his  father,  | 
and  subsequently  on  the  caprices  of  an  unfriendly  elder  brother,  j 
He  has  abundance  of  talent,  with  the  capacity  for  hard  work  if  only 
he  should  receive  encouragement  enough  to  stimulate  his  ambition. 
In  those  circumstances,  and  being  the  hero  of  a  fiction,  he  necessarily  | 
falls  in  love.  The  lady  of  his  affections  is  all  that  is  desirable ; 
and  the  sole  drawback  is  that  the  match  is  socially  unequal. 
Lady  Cecil  Brydges  has  an  only  brother,  and  is  the  only  daughter 
•of  a  wealthy  peert  In  the  quiet  solitudes  of  Lord  Chippendale's 
country  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  Greville  and  the  pretty  Lady 
•Cecil  are  thrown  into  close  companionship.  Her  mother 
means  her  to  make  a  suitable  marriage  ;  and  is  so  pro- 
foundly persuaded  of  Mr.  Grevilie's  ineligibility  that  she 
pays  no  attention  to  his  growing  intimacy  with  her  daughter. 
In  many  of  his  little  social  touches,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Burke  shows 
acute  knowledge  of  the  world.  Greville,  who  is  a  man  of  sense 
and  of  honour,  awakens  of  a  sudden  to  the  awkward  realities  of 
his  situation.  He  has  no  right  to  steal  into  the  affections  of  a  girl 
to  whom  he  dare  not  make  an  offer  of  his  hand.  So  he  nerves 
himself  to  a  painful  resolution,  and  decides  to  fly  from  temptation 
and  Lady  Cecil.  But,  weakly  taking  a  final  walk  with  her  before 
his  departure,  he  is  betrayed  of  course  into  a  passionate  explanation. 
It  is  Lady  Cecil's  frank  expressions  of  surprise  that  force  on  the 
explanation,  and  her  frankness  is  very  prettily  depicted  without 
doing  the  slightest  prejudice  to  her  modesty.  The  lovers  part  half 
engaged,  though  Greville  has  the  grace  not  to  bind  her  formally. 
Then  in  the  separation  comes  a  harrowing  contretemps,  a  la  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor.  Lady  Chippendale  stoops  to  intercept  and  sup- 
press the  lovers'  letters,  and  each  of  them  believes  the  other  to  be 
false.  Lady  Cecil  engages  herself  elsewhere ;  and,  once  formally 
pledged  to  another  man,  with  her  honest  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  no  means  of  extrication  from  the  dilemma, 
unless  Greville  is  to  be  united  to  her  as  a  wealth}'  widow. 
But,  within  the  small  space  which  he  can  spare  to  it  from  politics, 
Mr.  Burke  compresses  the  complications  of  a  rather  intri- 
cate plot.  Greville,  who  has  been  left  almost  penniless  by 
his  dead  father,  turns  out  to  be  the  legitimate  son  and  rightful 
baronet  in  place  of  his  elder  brother.  As  the  head  of  an 
ancient  family,  with  a  rental  of  4,000/.  a  year,  he  might  fairly 
aspire  to  marriage  with  Lady  Cecil.  And  as  it  seldom  rains  but 
it  pours,  the  way  to  their  union  has  been  still  further 
smoothed  for  him.  When  Lord  Chippendale  had  broken  oil' his 
daughter's  engagement  to  her  former  betrothed,  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  scandalous  incident  in  that  gentleman's  bachelor 
career,  he  had  promised  that  Cecil  might  choose  freely  for  herself, 
provided  her  choice  lighted  on  a  gentleman.  Narrow  circum- 
stances need  be  no  obstacle,  as  he  should  undertake  to  provide 
handsomely  for  the  housekeeping.  So  he  dowers  Cecil  with  an 
amount  equal  to  half  Sir  Arthur  Grevilie's  income,  and  gives 
them  his  blessing  and  best  wishes  into  the  bargain.  Moreover, 
to  ensure  their  happiness,  Greville  has  the  promise  of  a  Par- 
liamentary future  opened  to  him,  being  returned,  by  an  uulooked 
for  piece  of  good  luck,  as  Conservative  member  for  an  Irish  county  ; 
and  he  ought  to  bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  legislator 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  feeling  and  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents, if  an  elaborate  course  of  self-education  could  secure  this. 

Among  the  best  of  the  minor  characters  is  Mr.  Terence  Donelan, 
who  is  Grevilie's  principal  mentor  in  his  studies  of  Irish  affairs. 
Another  gentleman  who  commends  himself  to  our  approval  is  Mr. 
Adam  Crayshaw.  Mr.  Crayshaw,  when  first  introduced,  is  far 
from  being  attractive.  He  is  barely  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
still  less  so  by  habits  and  education.  He  is  of  that  objectionable 
type  of  Parliamentary  prigs  who  go  about  the  world  with  obtru- 
sive self-assurance,  hunting  for  facts  and  statistics  like  Mr. 
Gradgrind  ;  and  it  is  his  peregrinations  in  that  pursuit  that  land  us 
■with  him  in  India.  But  Crayshaw  has  married  in  haste  to  repent 
at  leisure  ;  and  when  his  wife,  who  never  loved  him,  has  eloped 
and  died  in  disgrace,  he  comes  out  as  an  altogether  altered  character. 
He  becomes  the  staunch  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Greville,  who  has  had 
occasion  to  do  him  some  delicate  kindnesses  ;  and  he  welcomes  the 
opportunities  of  showing  his  gratitude  when  his  nature  has  been 
ennobled  by  his  sorrows  and  humiliations.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  something  more  of  Miss  Marian  Trelawney, 
who  becomes  Crayshaw's  second  wife ;  as  of  Miss  Trelawney's 
father,  who  is  surnamed  Don  Whiskerandos.  But  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  Mr.  Burke's  cursory  and  too  comprehemive  method 
of  treatment  that  he  does  imperfect  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
some  of  his  cleverest  creations ;  and  we  hope  that,  when  he  makes 
his  next  appearance  as  a  novelist,  he  may  be  induced  to  narrow  his 
immediate  rauge,  remembering  that  he  should  keep  something  in 
reserve  for  his  future. 


THE  RACEHORSE  IX  TRAINING." 

HPHE  author  of  this  book  has  had  great  experience  in  the' 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  For  thirty  years  he  has  managed 
a  large  racing  stud,  and  his  stables  allord  room  for  fifty  horses. 
Many  very  celebrated  racehorses  were  trained  by  him ;  and  he  has 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  peculiarities  of  horses,  as 
well  as  the  characteristics,  agreeable  and  otherwise,  of  the  British 
Turf.  Having  taken  up  his  pen  in  order  to  write  about  the  subjects 
with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  he  uses  it  very  creditably.  The 
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book  is  readable  ;  and,  when  the  author  has  said  all  he  has  to  say, 
he  stops,  without  padding  his  volume  unnecessarily.  It  is  some- 
thing to  find  a  book  on  sporting  subjects  free  from  Latin  or  Greek 
quotations  ;  but  Mr.  Day  is  not  guiltless  of  cribbing  from  English 
authors.  He  quotes  Shak^peare,  Byron,  Butler,  and  finally  Dr. 
Johnson  ;  but  only  within  moderate  limits — for  a  sporting  writer. 
He  makes  a  daring  dash  into  grand  language  in  his  second  chapter. 
Writing  on  manure,  he  describes  it  as  being  "  in  a  high  state  of 
fermentation,  disengaging  deleterious  gases — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  producing  excessive  heat,  poisoning  the  circumambient  air  that 
beneficent  nature  has  provided."  Having,  however,  relieved  him- 
self of  this  wordy  firework  over  the  dung-heap,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  his  dictionary  on  one  side,  and  to  have  descended  to 
language  "  understanded  of  the  people." 

The  first  matter  dealt  with  is  the  stable.  The  author's  own 
stable  consists  of  nineteen  boxes  and  thirty-one  stalls.  He  con- 
siders flint  pavement  preferable  to  brick,  the  latter  being  slippery 
and  less  durable.  Drains  he  dislikes.  As  a  substitute  he  would 
have  every  stable  completely  cleaned  out  every  day  and  left  to 
air  while  the  horses  are  at  exercise.  For  food,  he  gives  his 
horses  the  best  English  oats  and  the  finest  hay  he  can  procure. 
Beans  and  peas  he  seldom  uses.  As  alteratives  he  now  and 
then  gives  a  small  quantity  of  green  food  in  summer  and  carrots 
iu  winter.  For  water,  he  prefers  rain  water  collected  in  large 
tanks.  Failing  that,  he  would  use  pond  water ;  or,  last  of  all, 
he  would  use  well-water  softened  with  either  wheat-flour  or 
chalk.  His  stable  hours  begin  at  5  a.m.  in  winter  and  at  4  in 
summer.  He  is  no  advocate  for  over-exercising,  about  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  afternoon  being  all  that  he  expects  of  his  horses  in  hard  train- 
ing. He  expresses  a  strong  opinion  against  the  use  of  bandages 
when  horses  are  in  health,  and  he  recommends  plenty  of  hand- 
rubbing  in  order  to  dry  the  legs  and  assist  circulation.  In  treat- 
ing of  roaring  he  says  he  is  told  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  disease  is  unknown,  and  that  the  worst  roarers,  when  taken 
there,  become  sound.  With  regard  to  condition  he  thinks  that  no 
definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  no  one  but  the  trainer, 
who  is  well  aware  of  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasies  of  any 
particular  horse,  can  be  any  judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  run.  Somer 
horses  run  better  when  carrying  a  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  others 
when  drawn  very  fine  ;  but,  generally  speaking.  Mr.  W.  Day  likes 
his  horses  to  be  very  light  when  they  are  to  start  for  a  race.  He 
says  that  the  outward  appearance  of  a  horse  is  often  very 
deceptive,  in  proof  of  which  he  gives  the  following  anecdote.  A 
colt,  which  he  had  trained  until  he  thought  he  was,  if  anything, 
too  light,  broke  his  thigh,  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  then  made,  when,  instead  of  being,  as 
was  expected,  almost  a  scarecrow,  he  was  found,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  concerned,  to  be  a  mass  of  fat.  This  was,  of  course, 
clear  evidence  that  the  colt  was  not  properly  prepared  ;  and  yet, 
from  his  external  appearance,  any  trainer  would  have  felt  inclined 
to  ease  him  in  his  work  and  endeavour  to  get  him  a  little  bigger. 
Contrary  to  the  conventional  opinion  of  racing  men,  Mr.  Day 
considers  a  glossy  coat  to  be  no  criterion  whatever  of  a  horse's 
condition.  That  a  horse  should  look  sleek  in  his  coat  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  very  first  symptoms  of  health,  whether  in  a 
carriage-horse,  a  hunter,  or  a  racehorse ;  but  Mr.  Day  thinks  other- 
wise, and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  book  he  enters  at  some 
length  into  the  question.  Writing  about  condition  leads  the  author 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  opinions  of  his  patrons  thereon, 
and  he  enlarges  on  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  employers  on  this 
point.  He  tells  a  story  about  some  horses  which  belonged  to  two 
racing  confederates.  These  animals  he  was  training  for  their  en- 
gagements at  a  certain  meeting,  a  short  time  before  which  he  re- 
ceived visits  on  different  days  from  each  of  their  joint  owners. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  and  he  com- 
plained that  the  horses  were  "  as  fat  as  bacon  hogs.''  When  his 
colleague  arrived  a  day  or  two  later  he  was  even  more  displeased. 
In  his  opinion  the  horses  were  much  too  light  and  overtrained, 
and  he  described  them  as  being  "as  dry  as  chips."  When  the 
races  took  place  neither  of  the  owners  would  back  the  horses, 
although  for  diametrically  opposite  reasons.  Yet  the  horses 
won.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  moral  of  most  of  the 
anecdotes  in  this  instructive  volume  amounts  to  this— that  owners 
who  implicitly  trust  and  act  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  William  Day 
are  always  rewarded  with  success,  while  those  who  take  the 
opposite  course  are  equally  certain  to  be  confounded.  In  our 
author's  opinion  one  of  the  best  tests  of  fitness  is  a  horse's  be- 
haviour after  a  gallop.  If  his  nostrils  are  then  very  little  dis- 
tended, and  if  his  flanks  are  not  heaving,  he  is- probably  sufficiently 
prepared  for  racing.  Sweating,  of  which  many  trainers  think  so 
much,  Mr.  William  Day  considers  no  criterion  of  a  horse's  con- 
dition, as  many  horses  sweat  very  freely  even  when  completely 
prepared.  His  favourite  tests,  however,  are  trials,  and  he  uses 
them  almost  as  often  as  a  criterion  of  condition  as  of  quality. 
Contrary  to  the  doctrine  generally  thought  the  most  orthodox,  he 
distrusts  public  form,  and  places  great  reliance  in  private  trials. 
He  candidly  allows  that  the  results  of  several  trials  of  the  same 
horses  are  often  very  contradictory ;  but,  where  there  can  be  any 
doubt,  he  would  try  and  try  again  until  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  horses.  In  a  trial,  as  iu  a  race,  especially  when 
the  distance  is  short,  a  very  trifling  misadventure,  such  as  a  horse 
crossing  his  legs  at  the  start,  may  make  the  result  untrustworthy. 
The  author  thinks  that  a  common  cause  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
private  trials  is  that,  the  jockeys  being  ordered  not  to  hurry 
their  horses  until  tlry  are  well  settled  into  their  strides^ 
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some  distance  13  often  traversed  before  they  are  filing  at 
racing  pace,  and  consequently  the  actual  length  of  the  trial- 
course  is  materially  shortened.  He  is  in  favour  _  of  tryirijr 
yearlings.  Many  people  object  to  trying  horses  until  they  are 
two  years  old,  and  even  some  trainers  who  try  yearlings  never 
make  the  trial  course  longer  than  three  furlongs ;  but  Mr.  William 
Dav  tries  them  over  half  a  mile,  and  discards  such  yearlings  as 
then  appear  worthless.  The  results  of  trials  are  sometimes  contra- 
dicted in  racing  through  the  fault  of  the  jockey,  in  proof  of  which 
the  following  stories  are  given  : — 

There  are  instances  again  when  defeat  of  highly- tried  horses  may  be 
accounted  for  ;  as,  for  example,  when  Nimrod  beat  Fisherman  and  Mario- 
nette at  Stockbridge  in  1859.  The  owner  of  Fisherman  gave  me  25/.  and 
paid  Nimrod's  stake  (10/.)  to  make  running  for  him.  This  the  rider  of 
Marionette  also  knew,  and  Fishernnn  and  Marionette  waited  together  so  far 
behind  that  they  never  could  get  up  and  were  easily  defeated,  both  being 
about  two  sti.ne* better  than  the  horse  that  was  enabled  to  beat  them  through 
the  circumstances  described.  A  singular  case  of  this  sort  took  place  not 
many  years  ago  on  the  same  spot,  w  hen  odds  of  fifty  to  one  were  actually 
laid  ion  a  horse  which  waited  such  a  long  way  behind  his  stable  companion, 
.-a  mare,  that  he  could  never  catch  her,  and  so  was  defeated  by  a  head. 

The  bugbear  of  many  good  judges  of  horses  is  bad  hocks;  but 
Mr.  Day  thinks  that  "  the  worst-looking  hocks,  with  spavins  and 
.curbs,  often  stand  the  test  of  work,  whilst  the  perfectly-shaped 
ones  will  give  way  with  little  or  no  warning,  and  never  get  right 
again,  treat  them  as  you  will."  In  fact,  he  would  "not  much  object 
to  a  spavin  or  a  curb,"  although  nothing  would  induce  him  to  buy 
a  horse  with  a  thorough  pin,  as  he  has  "  never  known  one  so 
affected  to  stand  a  thorough  preparation."  While  admitting  that 
a  good  big  horse  is  probably  better  than  a  good  little  one,  he  ex- 
presses a  partiality  for  small  horses,  and  he  is  no  doubt  right  in 
believing  them  to  be  more  easily  procurable.  Small  horses  he 
believes  to  be  at  their  best  when  two  years  old,  while  larger  horses 
do  not  ripen  until  much  later.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the  point 
that  big  horses  are  the  most  likely  to  become  roarers.  He  prefers 
yearlings  from  private  breeding  farms  to  those  which  are  sold 
at  large  commercial  establishments,  at  which  he  thinks  there 
is  far  too  much  "stall-feeding"  for  selling  purposes.  Giving 
immense  sums  for  yearlings  he  thinks  a  foolish  system,  and  he 
finds  that  he  can  get  good  ones  for  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred guineas.  Once  he  purchased  a  yearling  for  ten  guineas  which 
•afterwards  won  many  races,  including  the  Great  Eastern  Handicap 
and  the  Shrewsbury  Gup.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  yearlings 
■too  often  sent  to  trainers,  saying  that  they  frequently  are  without 
a  single  qualitv  to  recommend  them  except  lumps  of  fat,  and  that 
■their  owners  grumble  when  they  turn  out  to  be  worthless. 

Jockeys  will  not  feel  flattered  by  the  opinion  expressed  of 
them  in  this  book.  They  are  described  as  being  "  for  the  most 
part  precocious  lads  who  neither  know  their  own  business  nor  will 
submit  to  be  taught  it  by  those  who  do."  The  light-weight 
pigmies  are-  "generally  left  at  the  post,  or  get  badly  off,  and  ride 
their  horses  to  a  standstill  before  half  the  distance  has  been  gone 
•over  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  their  lost  ground.  After  the 
race  "  they  will  have  "  the  audacity,  with  smiling  face,  to  tell  you" 
that  they  were  the  "  first  away  to  a  very  good  start,"  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  "  will  never  admit  being  further  from  the  first  horse 
than  a  length  or  two."  The  only  remedy  which  the  writer  can 
suggest  is  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  baby  jockeys  by  raising  the 
scale  of  weights,  so  as  to  enable  more  experienced  lads,  or  even 
men,  to  ride.  He  would  like  to  raise  the  standard  of  weights 
as  much  as  21  lbs.,  and  he  states  that  the  late  John  Scott 
agreed  with  him  on  this  point.  He  objects  strongly  to 
the  practice  of  giving  large  presents  to  jockeys  when  they 
have  ridden  the  winner  of  a  great  race;  but  he  makes  no  pro- 
test against  magnificent  presents  being  made  to  the  trainers  of 
.  successful  horses.  Indeed  he  complains  of  the  irregularity  with 
which  trainers'  accounts  are  settled.  He  tells  us  that  some  owners 

•  "  pay  yearly,  some  in  a  number  of  years,  some  not  at  all."  Many 
■  employers  pay  in  bills  of  exchange,  w  hich,  when  the  trainer  re- 

•  quires  ready  money,  have  to  be  discounted  by  money-lenders  at 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  renewed  on  maturity  at  the  same 
terms.  He  states  that  the  late  "  John  Scott  had  at  one  time  over 
20,000/.  on  his  books  owing  to  him,  over  and  above  his  yearly 
bills."  On  the  other  hand  he  admits  that  munificent  presents, 
and  even  bequests,  are  made  to  trainers,  by  some  employers,  while 
there  are  owners  who  will  even  advance  large  sums  to  their 
trainers  when  they  are  short  of  capital.  He  tells  us  that  the  late 
Mr.  Boyce,  the  trainer,  "was,  at  the  death  of  his  employer,  not 
only  left  his  string  of  racehorses,  but  the  house,  stables,  and  the 
whole  of  the  household  furniture,  even  to  the  linen,  plate,  and  pic- 
tures." Another  employer,  who  did  not  owe  his  trainer  a  farthing, 
sent  him  8,000/.  on  account. 

To  our  mind,  the  most  objectionable  part  of  this  book  is  that 
which  preaches  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  by  keeping  racehorses 
and  betting  "  it  is  possible  with  a  limited  income  to  gain  a 
fortune,"  "  if  not  in  the  first,  then  in  subsequent  years."  "We  are 
not  prepared  to  affirm  that  such  a  thing  is  mathematically  im- 
possible, but  upon  its  excessive  improbability  we  think  it  needless 
to  enlarge.  What  is  said  about  betting  will  be  considered  perfectly 
fair  by  betting-nren,  but  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  trainers  and  their  commissioners  may  surprise  weak- 
minded  non-betting  people: — 

In  another  instance  in  1859,  some  time  before  the  Two  Thousand,  I  asked 
my  commissioner  to  back  Promised  Laud  for  me.  But  he  declared  this  could 
not  be  done.  "  No  one  will  lay,"  he  avexred,  "except  at  a  very  short  and 
unfair  price."  "  Very  well,"'  I  replied.  "  I  shall  not  run  him."  'it  is  almost 


to  back  llim  for,  and  what  price  will  yon  take  ?  "  mmc  the  rejoinder  in  the 
shape  of  n  fpiestion.  I  named  the  amount  and  my  price,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day  was  informed  by  my  worthy  commissioner,  "Rather  than 
you  shall  not  be  on,  Mr.  Day,  I  will'lay  you"  the  money  myself."  A  similar 
thing  occurred  with  the  same  horse  and  the  same  poison  for  the  Goodwood 
Cup(  The  horse  was  first  favourite  before  a  shilling  of  my  commission 
was  executed.  But  I  changed  the  face  of  things  by  informing  this  worthy 
on  the  night  before  the  race  :  "  1  shall  not  run  tho  horse  tiers  in  this  case  ; 
I  shall  keep  him  for  the  St.  Lcger."  And  again  it  was  fouud  my  money 
could  be  speedily  put  on  for  me  at  my  own  price. 

*  *  *  ~ 

One  other  more  recent  instance  in  respect  to  the  Goodwood  Stakes  must 
suffice.  Our  commissioner  at  the  time  was  requested  to  back  a  horse  for  that 
race  for  1,000/.  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  weights.  Betw  en 
this  period  and  the  declaration  of  the  minor  forfeits  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
betting,  our  horse  standing  at  50  to  1.  On  the  latter  declaration,  he  rose  to 
33  to  1,  at  which  price  he  stood  some  time,  and  then  advanced  to  20  to  1, 
when  the  commissioner  said  that  most  of  the  money  was  on.  But  when 
asked  for  his  account,  he  replied  that  the  returns  from  the  country  had  not 
yet  been  received,  and  that  he  would  send  it  in  so  soon  as  these  came  to 
hand.  But  the  so-called  returns  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
delayed,  and  before  their  arrival  the  horse  had  reached  the  short  price  of  7 
to  i."  Then  he  enclosed  the  account,  saying:  "  With  great  regret  V  have  to 
inform  you  that  my  country  agent  has"  spoiled  the  wh'dc  thing.  He  has 
missed  the  long  shots  and  "has  been  compelled  to  take  the  shortest  price, 
which  only  has  since  been  obtainable;  and  the  unfortunate  result  is  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  average,  which  now  stands  at  12  to  1." 
*  *  *  * 

The  horse  won,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Instead  of  receiving  the 
25,000/.  which  we  were  fairly  entitled  to,  we  received  only  12,000/.,  or  a 
little  less  than  half. 

In  reading  the  chapter  on  betting,  we  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  author  considers  the  greatest  evil  of  racing  tobe  the  forestall- 
ing of  owners  in  the  betting  market.  He  dwells  in  a  later  chapter 
upon  the  disagreeable  concomitants  of  racecourses  in  the  shape  of 
singers  of  indecent  songs,  whom  he  describes  as  trolling  forth 
offensive  doggerel.  He  believes  that,  "  once  freed  from  obnoxious 
elements  " — i.e.  the  trailers  of  offensive  doggerel,  and  not  the  gen- 
tlemen who  refuse  to  run  their  horses  unless  they  can  obtain  what 
they  consider  sufficiently  long  prices  against  them — the  turf  "would 
receive  a  sudden  access  of  visitors,  who  now  avoid  it."  "Who  these 
visitors  would  be,  we  are  informed  in  the  next  sentence.  "Clergy- 
men of  many  denominations  are  deterred  from  attending  races,  not 
because  they  disapprove  the  sport  in  itself,  but  because  of  the 
Saturnalia  into  which,  unchecked  by  an}'  authority,  the  scene  is 
turned."  Surely  the  millennium  would  be  reached  when  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  "  the  dear  Dissenting  brother  "  should 
stand  side  by  side  watching  the  Derby  through  their  binoculars. 
Mr.  William  Day,  however,  does  not  wish  to  see  music  banished 
from  the  racecourse,  provided  it  be  decent  and  improving  music. 
"  Melody,"  he  tells  us,  "  adds  to  such  diversion  a  pleasure  of 
its  own ;  songs  that  would  delight  and  not  offend  the  senses, 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  such  a  scene,  whilst  instrumental 
music  would  help  to  beguile  that  period  which,  in  the  intervals 
of  racing,  might  become,  by  comparison,  wearisome ;  and  those- 
who  should  contribute  such  accessions,  deserve  both  encourage- 
ment  and  reward." 

When  we  have  added  that  Mr.  William  Day  never  exercises 
horses  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  there  is  ,  good  index  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  we  think  we  have  said  all  to  have  to  say  about  The 
Ilacc-JIorse  in  Training.  \ 

\ 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


FfPHE  Masque  (1),  the  reprint  of  which  Mr.  Law  has  edited, 
J-  was  "  presented  upon  Sunday  night  being  the  eight  of  Jany 
1604.  in  the  Create  Hall  at  Hampton  Court  and  personated  by 
the  Queene's  most  excellent  Majestie,  attended  by  eleven  Ladies 
of  Honour."  Mr.  Law's  interesting  introduction  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Court,  early  in  the  course  of  which  h»  notes 
that  the  Queen  "in  her  way  southward  from  Scotland  had 
been  received  at  Althorp  in  a  most  elaborate  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  pageant  designed  by  Ben  Jonson."  For  the  masque 
of  the  Twelve  Goddesses  Queen  Elizabeth's  wardrobes  were 
sacked,  a  proceeding  which  Mr.  Law  says  "is  of  a  piece  with  all 
James's  acts,"  and  Mr.  Law  thinks  it  probable  that  the  machinery 
and  scenery  of  the  show  were  devised  by  Inigo  Jones.  Of  the 
masque  itself  a  clear  and  consecutive  account  is  compiled,  and  there 
are  interesting  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Dudley  Carleton's  to  John 
Chamberlain,  dated  January  15, 1604,  which  has  never  before  been 
printed.  "  Theyr  heads,"  Carleton  writes  in  one  passage,  "  by 
theyr  dressing  did  onely  distinguish  the  difference  of  ye  goddesses 
they  did  represent.  Onely  Pallas  had  a  trick  by  herself,  for  her 
clothes  were  not  so  much  below  the  knee  but  that  we  might  see 
a  woman  had  both  feete  and  legs  which  I  never  knew  before.  She 
had  a  pake  of  buskins  sett  with  rich  stones,  a  helmet  full  of 
jcwells,  and  her  whole  attire  embosed  with  jewells  of  seueral 
fashions."  It  is  curious  to  find  a  record  of  the  early  existence  of 
literary  piracy  in  the  fact  that  a  spurious  edition  of  the  masque 
was  produced  without  the  author's  permission  or  name,  which  not ' 
unnaturally  "  seems  to  have  given  some  offence  to  Daniel  and  the 
Court."  Daniel  described  it  as  "  the  Vmnannerly  pressumption 
of  au  indiscrete  printer  who  without  warrant  hath  divulged  the 
late  shewe  at  Court,  and  the  same  very  disorderly  set  forth," 
There  are  three  copies  extant  of  the  spurious  edition,  and  only 

(1)  7'/ic  Vision  of  t/ie  T  welve  Goddesses :  a  Royall  Mdsqitet    By  Samuel 
(  Daniel'.    Reprinted  and  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Ernest 
absurd  to  add  that  this  had  the  "desired  effect.   "  How  much  do  you'wnnt  j  Law.    London:  Bernard  Quaritch. 
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two,  so  far  as  Mr.  Law  cau  ascertain,  of  the  authentic  version 
which  was  produced  hy  Daniel  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  printed 
one.  Mr.  Law  is  enthusiastic,  perhaps  too  enthusiastic,  over  the 
merits  of  masques  in  general ;  but  both  the  reprint  itself  and  his 
introduction  to  and  comments  upon  it  have  much  interest. 

The  handsome  testimonial  edition  of  Mr.  Planch6's  Extrava- 
ganzas (2)  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  dramatic  libraries.  Mr. 
VlanchtTs  career  as  a  dramatic  author  was  begun  in  1S18  with 
Amoroso  King  of  Little  Britain,  which  was  produced  successfully 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  which  its  author,  who,  in  spite  of  its  success, 
describes  it  as  a  "  crude  attempt  at  dramatic  writing,"  has  pre- 
vailed on  his  editors  to  exclude  from  the  present  collection.  The 
first  play  in  the  edition  is  Success ;  or,  a  Hit  if  You,  Like  It,  which 
was  modelled  on  the  plan  of  a  French  Revue,  and  was  produced 
with  an  excellent  cast  at  the  Adelphi  in  1S25.  The  piece  is 
cleverly  and  brightly  constructed,  and,  like  most  of  those  in  the 
collection,  has  in  its  allusions  and  the  notes  which  explain  them 
considerable  value  in  connexion  with  stage  history.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  Olympic  lievels,  the  first  piece  of  that  class  which  Mr. 
Planche  may  be  said  to  have  invented.  Before  the  production  of 
this  play,  Mr.  Planche  tells  us,  it  had  been  the  practice  "  to  dress 
a  burlesque  in  the  most  outre  and  ridiculous  fashion.  My  sugges- 
tion to  try  the  effect  of  persons  picturesquely  attired,  speaking 
absurd  doggerel,  fortunately  took  the  fancy  of  the  fair  lessee 
(Mine.  Vestris),  and  the  alteration  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
public;  but  many  old  actors  could  never  get  over  their  early  im- 
pressions. Liston  thought  to  the  last  that  Prometheus,  instead  of 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  tunic,  and  trousers,  should  have  been 
dressed  like  a  great  lubberly  boy,  in  a  red  jacket  and  nankeens, 
with  a  pinafore  all  besmeared  with  lollipops."'  The  fanciful  and 
delicately  humorous  style  of  piece  of  which  Mr.  Plancho  is  the 
acknowledged  master  has  unfortunately  almost  disappeared,  to 
make  way  for  what  is  in  most  cases  mis-called  burlesque  ;  but  we 
heartily  endorse  an  editorial  note  on  Mr.  Planches  prefatory  words 
to  King  Christmas,  the  last  play  in  the  collection.  The  author 
writes,  "  of  this,  my  last  extravaganza,"  and  the  editors  add  in  a 
foot-note  "Query,  latest,  as  we  sincerely  trust  that  King  Christmas 
may  not  be  Mr.  Planche's  '  last  extravaganza.' "  We  need  only 
add  that  we  can  take  up  any  of  the  five  volumes  of  this  handsome 
and  welcome  edition  with  the  certainty  of  lighting  upon  something 
entertaining  or  interesting. 

The  family  history  of  [the  Gilpins  (3),  written  by  the  Rev. 
William  Gilpin,  the  author  of  Forest  Scenery  and  of  suudry  Pictu- 
resque Tours,  covers  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  from 
the  birth  of  Dr.  Richard  Gilpin,  in  1625,  to  the  death  of  the 
writer  of  the  memoirs,  in  1804.  The  earliest  member  of  the  group, 
Dr.  Richard  Gilpin,  was  rector  of  Greystoke,  in  Cumberland.  Ilis 
life  was  uneventful.  His  eldest  son,  William  Gilpin,  was  Recorder 
of  Carlisle  ;  and,  as  legal  adviser  and  agent  for  Sir  James  Lowther, 
then  the  richest  and  most  influential  man  in  Cumberland,  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  town  and  port  of  White- 
haven. John  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  youngest  son  of  William,  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was  in  Carlisle  Castle  as  commandant 
of  a  company  of  invalids  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  Pretender 
in  1745.  The  biographies  of  these  three  persons,  with  an  auto- 
biography of  the  author,  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Boldre, 
in  Hampshire,  and  some  brief  notices  of  other  members  of  the 
Gilpin  iauiily,  make  up  the  volume.  It  is  a  wearisome  record  of 
a  series  of  commonplace  lives,  of  no  interest  whatever  to  the 
general  public,  and  with  only  the  most  meagre  claim  to  local  atten- 
tion in  the  county  to  which  the  family  belonged.  The  book  has 
been  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  It  is  grievous  to  see 
a  Society  which  has  done  some  useful,  though  modest,  work  in  the 
past,  wasting  its  not  too  abundant  funds  upon  a  publication  so 
dreary  and  worthless  as  the  Gilpin  Memoirs. 

The  twenty-second  number  of  the  new  Tales  from  Blackicood  (4) 
contains  a  curiously  touching  story  by  Charles  Lever,  called  "  Some 
One  Pays,"  and  a  tale,  "  Left-handed  Elsa,"  which  we  should  be 
disposed  to  commend  but  for  its  unlucky  resemblance  to  a  story 
in  Phantastes. 

Mr.  Dickens's  new  Dictionary  (5)  is  justly  described  on  its 
cover  as  "  an  easy  guide  for  travellers."  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  simple  and  effective.  Some  thirty-five  important  towns  on  the 
Continent  have  been  chosen  as  centres  of  travel,  and  from  them 
the  routes  to  the  most  frequented  places  are  given,  the  average  of 
those  places  being  forty  to  each  centre.  To  take  the  illustration 
given  in  the  preface,  "  From  the  centre  of  Munich  we  have  the 
routes  Frankfort-Munich  and  M unich- Verona ;  the  centre  of 
Naples  shows  Naples-Verona  ;  by  continuing  these  three  we  have 
Frankfort-Verona,  Frankfort-Naples,  or  Naples-Munich."  The 
time  occupied  in  following  the  routes  from  the  centres  to  the  radial 
towns  is  given ;  and,  when  one  country  is  left  for  another,  the 
hours  of  arrival  and  departure  are  given  according  to  the  railway 

(2)  Testimonial  Edition  of  the  Extravaganzas  of  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq. 
(Somerset  Herald)  1825-1871.  Edited  by  T.  F.  Dillon Croker  and  Stephen 
Tucker  (Rouge  Croix.)    London:  Samuel  French. 

(3)  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Richard  Gilpin,  and  of  his  Posterity  in  the  Two 
Succeeding  Generations.  Written  in  the.  year  1791.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Gilpin.  Edited  by  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.  London  :  B.  Quariteh.  Carlisle  : 
Thurnam  &  Sons.  1879. 

(4)  Tales  from  Blackwood.  New  Series.  No.  XXII.  Edinburgh  and 
London :  Blackwood. 

(5)  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  Continental  Railways,  Steamboats,  Dili- 
gences, §•£:.  Published  Monthly.  No.  1.  March  1880.  London :  Charles 
Dickens. 


time  of  the  respective  countries,  while  the  actual  time  occupied 
can  be  seen  from  a  table  which  shows  the  variations  of  railway 
time  for  the  whole  of  the  Continent.  Alternative  routes  are 
shown  together,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  obtain  the 
earliest  information  as  to  any  change  in  the  services.  The  directions 
and  counsels  given  to  travellers  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are 
excellent. 

Mr.  MacColla's  sketch  of  the  history  and  law  of  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  (6)  has  considerable  interest.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  this  should  be  the  first  work  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  MacColla  gives  no  definite  opinion  himself  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  law  remaining  or  not  as  it  is,  but  states  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  fairly.  Legal  readers  will  possibly  wish  that  he  had 
not  attempted  to  enliven  his  subject ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
laymen  may  possibly  be  glad  that  he  has  done  so. 

There  is  something  decidedly  attractive  in  Mr.  Anderson's  small 
volume  concerning  his  travels  (7),  which,  to  judge  from  his  descrip- 
tions, he  must  have  found,  on  the  whole,  more  curious  than  plea- 
sant. He  gives  but  a  poor  account  of  the  Persian  character,  as  to 
which  he  writes,  with  a  pleasing  touch  of  unconscious  irony, 
"  their  great  faults  are  in  the  want  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and 
other  similar  virtues ;  these  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with, 
and  a  falsehood  is  considered  in  Persia  more  a  virtue  than  a 
crime."  Later  on  Mr.  Anderson  gives  a  plain  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  abominable  barbarities  and  cruelties  practised 
by  the  Shah,  and  then  exclaims,  with  not  unnatural  indignation, 
"  And  this  is  he  whose  society  was  courted  by  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  circles  of  European  nobility  !  "  At  Shiraz  Mr.  Ander- 
son found  a  welcome  contrast  to  most  of  his  experiences  in  the 
hospitality  of  the  European  residents,  a  hospitality  which,  he 
says,  is  too  often  trespassed  upon  by  "  loafing,  dissimulating 
Italians  and  Germans,  who  frequently  pass  through  Persia  on  foot 
en  route  for  India."  This  is  an  odd  passage,  and  seems  to  require 
annotation.  Mr.  Anderson's  Wanderings  in  Persia  include  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  on  his  return  journey  in  Russia,  of  which 
country  he  seems  to  have  formed  no  better  opinion  than  he 
did  of  Persia  ;  and  certainly  his  bitter  expressions  with  regard  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Russian  system  are  warranted  by  the  scenes 
and  facts  which  he  describes. 

Mr.  Parker  Gillmore  says  that  the  main  contents  of  the 
volume  (8)  he  has  lately  produced  were  so  well  received  by 
the  public  some  years  ago  that  he  has  "  presumed  to  hope  this 
corrected  and  improved  edition  may  obtain  fresh  favours  from 
critics  as  well  as  general  readers."  The  book  is  full  of  stiri-insr 
tales,  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  exciting  of  which  will  be  found 
under  the  heading,  "  A  Battle  in  a  Billiard-Room."  One  passage 
relating  to  the  author's  slaying  of  an  alligator  is  curious  as  show- 
ing how  the  love  of  animals  may  co-exist  with  the  love  of  chasing 
and  killing  them.  "  Towards  the  majority  of  animals  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  kindness,  amounting  to  love.  ...  In  kill- 
ing most  species  of  game  I  have  always  felt  a  qualm  at  depriving 
a  helpless  animal  of  life,  but  on  this  occasion  I  tinned  from  my 
handiwork  well  satisfied  with  my  performance." 

Mr.  Bicknell  in  his  "  sermonettes  "  (9)  has  wisely  avoided  any 
attempt  at  fine  writing,  and  has  aimed  merely  at  placing  what  he 
has  to  say  in  as  simple,  interesting,  and  easy  a  form  as  he  can 
command. 

Bibliophiles  will  welcome  Mr.  Stock's  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi  (10),  which 
has  had  to  encounter  a  curious  series  of  misadventures  before  it 
saw  the  light,  caused  first  by  the  difficulties  of  photographing 
and  the  breakage  of  negatives,  then  by  the  destruction  by  lire  of 
some  of  the  electro  blocks,  and  then  by  various  accidents  which 
befel  the  Dutch  paper.  The  final  result,  however,  is  completely 
satisfactory. 

The  fresh  appearance  of  any  important  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
(u)isaneventof  greatinterestto literature.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  years  ago  Motteux's  translation  obtained  some  well-deserved 
favour,  for  it  supplanted  the  infamous  caricature  which  John 
Philips  made  of  the  ever  chivalrous  and  pure-minded  knight  soma 
five-and-twenty  years  before.  But  Motteux  allowed  his  own  version 
to  retain  too  much  of  the  impurity  of  the  one  that  he  coriected, 
and  his  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  171 2,  was  disfigured  by  the 
plates  that  were  originally  prepared  for  the  folio  of  Philips.  If 
these  had  been  the  only  things  stolen  from  Philips  by  Motteux, 
there  would  have  been  less  to  complain  of  in  the  revival  of  a 
translation  that  is  not  suitable  to  our  own  day  or  adapted  to  our 
tastes.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  Lord  Woodhouslee  is  responsible  for 

(6)  Breach  of  Promise;  Us  History  and  Social  Considerations :  to  which 
are  added  a  few  Pages  on  the  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise  and  a  Glance  at 
many  Amusing  Cases  since  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Charles  J. 
MacColla.    London :  Pickering. 

(7)  My  Wanderings  in  Persia.  By  T.  S.  Anderson  With  Illustrations 
and  Map,  showing  the  Scientific  Frontier  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Russian 
Advance  in  Central  Asia.    London  :  James  Blackwood  &  Co. 

(8)  Adventures  in  Many  Lands.  By  Parker  Gillmore,  "  Ubique." 
With  Illustrations  by  Sidney  P.  Hall.    London  :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

(9)  Sunday  Snowdrops  :  Lay  Sermons.  More  especially  fur  the  Use  of 
Young  Boys.    By  Walter  L.  Bicknell.   London  :  Masters  &  Co. 

(10)  The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  being  the  Autograph  Manuscript  ofT/iomas 
a  Kempis'  "  De  Imitatione  Christi."  Reproduced  in  Facsimile  from  the 
Original  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels.  With  an  Introduction 
bv  Charles  Ruelens,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts,  Royal 
Library,  Brussels.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

(n)  The  History  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  P.  A.  Motteux.  Vol.I.  Edinburgh: 
Paterson. 
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the  rash  encomiums  which  have  been  given  to  this  work,  and  which 
the  present  publisher  reproduces  ;  but  even  he  complains  of  "  the 
licentiousness,  abbreviations,  and  enlargements,"  which  required  to 
be  corrected,  and  probably,  but  for  his  dislike  of  Smollett,  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  any  praise  of  Peter  Motteux  from  his 
lordship.  The  most  singular  thing,  however,  remains  to  be  said 
of  this  translation.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Motteux.  The  title-page 
of  the  third  edition  informs  us  that  it  is  "  translated  from  the 
original  Spanish  by  several  hands/'  and  is  published  by  Peter 
Motteux.  What  Lord  Woodhouslee  properly  calls  his  "  pre- 
sumptuous mutilations  "  of  the  original  make  us  regret  that  a  work 
already  dead  should  have  been  by  artificial  means  made  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  life.  For  some  time  it  had  been  the  common 
belief  that  Motteux's  translation  was  made  not  from  the  original 
Spanish,  but  from  French ;  and  Jarvis,  who  appears  to  have 
always  been  unfortunate  in  his  accusations,  says  that  it  "  is  a  kind 
of  loose  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation,  and  is  taken  wholly 
from  the  French."  This  was  repeated  by  Sir  Joseph  Collyer  in 
his  Dictionary  of  the  World,  from  which  it  was  borrowed  by 
Navarette.  It  is,  however,  not  true.  Bad  as  some  of  the  French 
versions  are,  there  is  none  to  equal  it  in  that  respect  to  be  found 
in  the  French  tongue. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Co.  have  published  a  beautiful  edition  (12), 
bound  in  vellum,  of  Shelley "s  minor  poems,  with  an  excellent 
preface  by  Mr.  Garnett. 

A  handsome  and  convenient  library  edition  of  Mr.  Stubbs's 
well-known  and  most  valuable  work,  The  Constitutional  History  of 
Enyland  (13),  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  printing  and  getting-up  of  the  hook  are 
excellent. 

We  note,  with  every  hope  of  its  success,  the  enterprising  pub- 
lication at  Rome  of  a  magazine  written  in  English  (14),  and 
dealing  with  subjects  of  wide  and  general  interest.  The  first 
number  contains,  amongst  other  things,  articles  on  "  English 
Parties  and  Foreign  Politics,"  on  the  French  drama,  on  Renais- 
sance literature,  and  on  the  revival  of  antique  jewelry. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Melbourne  Review  (15)  two 
articles — on  Balzac  and  on  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise — have 
special  literary  interest.  Whether  Mr.  Blanbaum,  who  writes  the 
second  of  these  articles,  is  right  in  thinking  that  a  translation  of 
Nathan  would  find  favour  on  the  stage,  is  perhaps  open  to 
question. 

The  December  number  of  the  Victorian  Review  (16)  has  many 
articles  of  interest,  among  them  one  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  on 
agricultural  distress  in  England  ;  and  it  follows  the  model  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  in  having  a  feuilleton  of  fiction,  the  pre- 
sent one  being  Mr.  Francillon's  clever  story,  "  A  Bad  Bargain," 
which,  in  construction,  is  as  ingenious  as  one  of  Gaboriau's 
stories. 

We  have  received  the  sixth  issue  of  the  Victorian  Year-Booh  (17), 
in  which  several  fresh  tables  have  been  introduced,  while  the 
figures  have  been  corrected  to  the  latest  date. 

A  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  appeared  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  well-known  Antholoyia  Latina  (18). 

This  is  the  167th  year  of  publication  of  Debrett  (19),  and  the 
present  edition  contains  valuable  additions  to  what  seemed  before 
a  singularly  complete  work.  Amongst  these  additions  is  copious 
information,  the  collection  of  which  must  have  cost  considerable 
pains,  as  to  "  particulars  of  the  professional  services  and  residences 
of  collateral  branches." 

A  third  edition  has  just  appeared  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hawtrey's 
Introduction  to  Euclid  (20),  and  will  be  welcome  to  the  many 
people  who  remember  Mr.  Hawtrey's  skill  in  making  the  rough 
ways  of  Euclid  seem  smooth  to  his  pupils. 

(12)  Poems  selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  With  Preface  by 
Richard  Garaett.    London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 

(13)  Tlie  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  William  Stubbs, 
D.D.  Library  Edition.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

(14)  Minerva.  A  Monthly  Review.  Edited  by  Pericles  Tzikos.  Rome  : 
"  Minerva  "  Office.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  The  Melbourne  Review.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Bris- 
bane :  Robertson. 

(16)  The  Victorian  Review.  Melbourne  :  "Victorian  Review  "  Publishing 
Company.    London :  Macmillan. 

(17)  Victorian  Year-Book,  1878-9.  (Sixth  Year  of  Issue.)  By  Henry 
Heylyn  Hayter,  Government  Statist  of  Victoria.  Melbourne  :  John  Ferres. 
London :  George  Robertson. 

(18)  Anthologia  Latina.  Selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  St.  John 
Thackeray.  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Third  Edition. 
London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

(19)  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Titles  of  Courtesy. 
Edited  by  Robert  H.  Mair,  LL.D.    London:  Dean  &  Son.  1880. 

{20)  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Hawtrey,  M.A.   Third  Edition.    London  :  Longmans. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^lTORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :I3  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  Sic. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily. Ten  toSix.  Is. 

"  rfHE  GRAPHIC  "  GALLERY. — NOW7  OPEN  daily  from 

Ten  to  Five.  Admission,  Is.  The  entire  Proceeds  are  devoted  to  Artists' Charitable 
Societies — 14  Grafton  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  
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R.  FRITHS  NEW  PICTURES. 


iHE  PROPRIETOR  of  the  KING  STREET  GALLERIES 


begs  to  announce  that  Mr.  FRITH,  R.A.,  has  completed  a  Series  of 
Five  PICTURES,  entitled 


^HE  RACE  for  WEALTH. 


M 
M 


R.  FRITH'S  NEW  PICTURES  will  be  ON  VIEW  at  the 

KING  STREET  GALLERIES,  10  Kins  Street,  St.  James's,  daily,  from 
Ten  until  Six,  on  and  after  Thursday,  the  18th  instant.   Admission,  Is. 

R.  FRITH'S  NEW  PICTURES. 


ART-UNION    of    LONDON.  —  Subscription,    One  Guinea. 

Every  Subscriber  receives  an  impression  of  an  important  PLATE  by  Lttmb  STOCKS, 
R.A.,  after  E.  M.  WARD,  R.A.,  "  Dr.  Johnson  awaiting  an  audience  of  Lord  Chesterfield,** 
besides  a  chance  of  one  of  the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.  The  LIST  will  CLOSE  March  31. 
The  Print  is  now  ready. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  \  jj  « 

112  Strand,  March  1880.  EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS  J 

TNSTITUTION  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS. — The  ANNUAL 

-1-  MEETINGS  of  the  INSTITUTION  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  will  take  place  as 
follows,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (by  permission  of  the  Council). 

President— Lord  HAMPTON,  G.C.B.,  will  occupy  the  Chair. 
Wednesday,  March  17. 
MORNING  MEETING,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
President's  Address— Annual  Report  of  Council. 
Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

Thursday.  March  18. 
MORNING  MEETING,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

EVENING  MEETING,  at  Seven  P.M. 
Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

Friday.  March  19. 
MORNING  MEETING,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

EVENING  MEETING,  at  Seven  P.M. 
Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 

Papers  on  the  Principles  of  Naval  Construction  ;  on  Practical  Ship-building  ;  on  Steam 
Navigation;  on  the  Equipment  and  Management  of  Ships  lor  Merchandise  and  for  War  ;  on 
Marine  Engines,  and  other  Subjects  connected  with  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing, will  be  read  at  these  Meetings. 

Offices  of  the  Institution,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C. 

HTHE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1880.— A  COURSE  of  FOUR 

LECTURES  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Institutions,  Thought,  and  Culture  of  Rome  on 
Christianity,  and  the  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  will  be  delivered  in  the  French 
Language,  by  Monsieur  ERNEST  RENAN,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  at  Five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  following  days,  viz. :  Tuesday,  April  G ;  Friday,  April  9  ; 
Tuesday,  April  13  ;  Wednesday,  April  14. 

Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  Ticket,  without  payment.  Persons  desirous 
of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Messrs.  Williams 
&  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ,  not  later  than  March  20,  and,  as  soou 
as  possible  after  that  date,  Tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall  will 
accommodate. 
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ROVE  TESTIMONIAL   FUND. — On  the  occasion 

.V    Mr.  GEORG  E  GROVE'S  retirement  from  the  Board  of  the  Crystal  I 
it  is  proposed  to  oiler  him  a  public  reeo'nition  of  the  value  ol'  the'  scrvic 
rendered  to  music  in  connexion  with  the  Saturday  Conceits.  It 
opportunity  may  not  unfitly  he  tiikeu  advantage  of  to  testify  to  the 
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behalf  of  B" 
and  the  D 

\\  ith  this  object  it  is  pro|iosed  to  raise  a  Fund  bv  Subscription,  and  to  employ  the  proceeds 
as  may  heiealter  be  determined  bv  the  Committee' 

Subscriptions  ore  invited,  and  should  I  e  paid  in  to  the  "  Grove  Testimonial  Fund,"  at  the 
.Loudon  and  County  Bank,  Hanover  Square,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Committee. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Bishop  ot  Durham. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster. 
Itev.  A.  A.  Aingcr. 


3  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Esq. 
indict. 
som.Esq. 
it,  Esq. 
knell,  Esq. 


Arthur . 
C.  A.  Bi 
Sir  Julii 
Robt.  II 
Walter 
Henrj  E 
Dr.  J.  F 
Oscar  Browning,  Esq. 
William  Chiippcll.  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Thomas  P.  Chappell.  Esq. 
Gerard  F.  Cobb,  Esq. 
Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  Esq. 
Geo.  Coles,  Esq. 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin. 
John  D.  Crace,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Camming*  Esq. 
Ed.  Dannreuther,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Davison,  Esq. 
Fredk.  A.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Sec.  R.A 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  Esq. 

Hon.  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Edmund  Guiney.  Esq. 
Fredk.  Harrison,  Esq. 
Rev.  Thos.  Helmore. 
Rev.  T.  Percy  Hudson. 
Dr.  F.  Hucft'er. 
Thos.  Hughes.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
John  Hullah,  Esq. 
W.  II.  Husk.  Esq. 
A.  C.  lonides,  Esq. 
Professor  Joachim. 


Fred.  Lambert,  Esq. 

Walter  Leaf,  Esq. 
Hon.  and  Hey.  Augustus  Leg 
Fredk.  Lchmann.  Esq. 
W. 


•El 
It.  15.  Litehl 
Alfred  Liti 
Hon.  Speni 
CS.  A.  Had 
Alex.  Ittaci 
A.  .Manns. 
Julian  Mai 
Rev.  Willi 
Alfred  iMor 
Walter  Mo 
(I.  A.  I  l,hn 

Rev.  SirF. 
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Major  FI< 

C.'Huberl 
E,  11.  Pei 
Ebcnezcr 
Keliow  r 
Signor  Al 
J.  Sims  R 
Dr.  Willi: 
E.  Soever 
William  t 
Dr.  John 
Arthur  S. 
Tom  Toy] 
Franklin 
Alfred  Tc 
Sir  Henry 
W.  AIdi» 


Mus.  Frof.,  Cantab. 


II.  Miiman. 
on,  Esq. 
son.  Esq. 
i.TEsq. 

,  Gore  Ouscley,  Bart.,  Mus. 


irry.  Esq. 
rv.  Esq. 
.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
It,  Esq. 

.sq. 

i  Randegger. 
i,  Esq. 
mith; 

i'swoode.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
jvan,  Esq. 
lor.' Esq 


,  D.C.L. 


W rigid 


Esq, 


ARTHUR  CHAPPELL.  Esq.,  50  New  Bond  Street 
ERNEST  G.  VON  GLEHN,  Esq..  Peak  Hill  Lodge. | 

Sydenham   I 

CHARLES  VILLIERS  STANFORD,  Esq.,  Trinity  | 
Coll..  Cambridge  I 


Hon.  Treasurer. 
Hon.  Sees. 

Subscriptions  (varying  from  £1  to  £50)  to  the  amount  of  £600  have  been  already  promised. 

]V|  ATRICULATION   EXAMINATION.— UNIVERSIT  ¥_of 

~~  LONDON.— Instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above  Examination  is  given  at 
GUY'S  HOSPITAL.  The  CLASSES  for  the  June  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday, 
March  30.  The  Classes  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further  particulars 
address  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

J~    Eight  £40 ;  Four  £20.   Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 

The  College,  Cheltenham.  '  ' 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOL  ARSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION nt  Midsummer  1HS0,  value  from  £2'>  to  £.r)0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £'.10  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
the  IIead-M \sti:k  or  Secretary,  the  College.  Clifton. 

XTIGHGATE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £24  a  vear  (which  may  be  increased  to  £60 
for  Boarderst,  open  only  to  Bovs  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £>\  tor  "Boys  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of £25  for  Boarders  onlv.open  to  Bovs.  whether  already  In  the 

School  or  not.    A-e  under  Fifteen.    Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  partieu- 

lars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Masthr,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 


M 


ALVERN  COLL 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  3. 


E    G  E. 


rjARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"BOURNEMOUTH— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 

'  '  Sea).— J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education — Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

ARMY,    SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,    MILITIA  COM- 

PETITIVE,  UNIVERSITIES  Messrs.  ASKTN  will  be  hnppy  to  forward  (gratis) 

Prospectuses  of  successful  TUTORS.  References  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General  to  the 
Forces  and  others  Address,  !>a  Sackville  Street,  AV. 

HTHE  Rev.  F.  D.  THOMSON,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

College.  Cambridge,  can  receive,  after  Easter.  Three  Boys  under  Twelve  years  of  aire, 
as  Resident  PUPILS.— Address,  Brinklcy  Rectory,  near  Newmarket. 

TPDUCATION.— Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

7~  Taunton  College  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as 
PUPILS.— Address,  Stockton  Rector}',  near  Rugby. 

rPOURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.  DOW  MAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

tical  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  Line,  rid  Militia.  Able  staff  of  Masters.  Individual  attention  and  careful 
moral  supervision.  Very  successful  at  late  Examinations.  Large  house  and  pleasure 
grounds.— Address,  Beau  Si'jour. 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  HEAD-MASTER. 

rTHE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.— Charterhouse ; 

J-    FIRST  SCHOLARSHIP.  1S70  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Masters  ,  liberal  diet ; 

healthy  site  ;  moderate  terms.    ]>rim-i,j„l—C.  D.  ALEXANDER,  M.A..  Cambridge.  

PAREFUL  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

^  SANDROYD  HOUSE,  near  Either,  Surrey._Rcv.  L.  H.  WELLESLEY- WESLEY, 
assisted  by  Rev.  F.  B.  FlllMAX,  M.A.  llate  Senior  Classical  Assistant-Master  at  Elstree  School), 
and  E.  T.  Allen,  B.  A.  Oxon.   Terms,  f  80  to  £1 10.   Number  of  Boys,  twenty. 

EDUCATION,  BELGIUM.— For  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service, 
and  Public  Schools.  Thorough  French  and  German.  Head-Masters,  a  Foreign 
Graduate  and  English  Public  Schoolman.  Every  home  comfort.  Terms  £60  to  £80.— Address, 
AV.  L.,  32a  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

TRAINED  TEACHER  desires  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  or 

Appointment  in  some  Public  Institution.  Ten  years  in  High-class  Schools  and  College. 
Mathematics,  Science,  French,  Latin.  —  Address,  E.  HOLNESS,  S.  George's  School,  Ascot, 
Staines. 

MALVERN    COLLEGE.  —  The   HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of 
this  College  will  become  Vncant  on  July  SO  next,  and  the  College  Council  will  Elect  a 
II  PAP-MASTER  in  the  course  of  next  Muv.  to  lic-'in  In.  duties  on  September  14. 

Candidates  must  bo  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  Priest's 
Orders  at  the  time  of  Election,  or  within  three  months  after  the  appointment.  The  Head- 
Master's  house  contains  accommodation  for  Seventy  Boarders. 

Testimonials  will  be  received  at  Malvern  by  the  Skcketary  of  the  College,  not  later  than 
April  24  ;  and  he  will  in  the  meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

T  .ITERARY.— A  LADY  wishes  to  procure  TRANSLATION 

A  1  WORK  from  the  GERMAN,  from  a  Publisher.— Address,  R.  S.  C.,  15  Ebury  Street, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

PICCADILLY,  close  to  Devonshire  House. — A  noble  MANSION 

A  TO  BE  LET,  for  the  Season  or  a  Term,  -well  and  fully  FURNISHED.  It  comprises  Five 
Reception  and  Seventeen  Bedrooms,  exclusive  of  Dressing-rooms,  &c.  Also  excellent  Stabling 
for  Pi.'ht  Horses,  and  Five  Carriages.— May  be  viewed  by  cards  only,  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  E. 
IUlu.ev  Uate  Annoot  &  Co.),  lii  old  Bond  Street,  W. 
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'TO  the  MEMBERS  of  the  SENATE  of  the  UNIVERSITY 

of  CAMBRIDGE, 
incut  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ye  terday 

nt»lvtnlT,.TI!sv,lnHnn  .r«   .  d.._i:  J  J 


■diatcl 


Gestusmbs,  TI 

evening  will  lend  al: 

Under  other  circumstances  I  migh 
life,  but  as'the  works  of  the  Ilnivcrs 
interested  in  the  results  of  their  lid 
the  place  I  have  so  lone;  occupied 
about  them. 

To  other  topics  I  need  hardlv  refe 
have  ever  advocated,  is  as  true'nnd 

Institutions', whether  thev  are  Poli'f 
secret  and  the  primary  cause  ol'our 
It  is  with  these  convictions  that  I 
n,,i  unmindful  ol  the  kindly,  cordis 


Dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament, 
possibly  have  wished  to  withdraw  myself  into  private 
.-  Commission  are  incomplete,  I  own  I  feel  so  iiitiii.elv 
us  that  1  should  still  desire,  with  your  leave,  to  I  e  iii 
your  representative,  in  case  any  questions  should  arise 

The  great  principle  of  Cons'ervtifive 'Progress,  which  I. 
st  and  important  now  as  it  ever  was  in  any  part  ol'  inv 
mnd,  the  wise  application  of  that  principle  to  ilH  our 
tl.  Academical,  or  Religious;  are,  under  Heaven,  the  real 

nture  to  solicit  once  more  a  renewal  ol'  your  confidence, 
id  generous  support  which  I  have  received  at  your 


hands  for  not  less  than  four-iind-twenty  years, 

I  am, Gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  yours  mostf  aithfully, 

.1  _  S.  H.  WALPOLE. 

inn  Eaton  Square,  London,  March  !),  lfWo. 

T'O  the  MEMBERS  of  the  SENATE  of  the  UNIVERSITY 

*  Of  CAMBRIDGE. 

G  EXTLTesass,— Twelve  years'  service  as  your  Representative  in  three  Parliaments  emboldens 
me  to  seek  the  renewal  of  a  trust  which  is  the  highest  honour  to  which  a  man  engaged  in 
public  affairs  can  look. 

My  course  In  the  next  Parliament,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  re-elect  me,  will  be  consistent 
with  the  steady  but  independent  support  which  I  have  given  to  the  present  Government. 

The  interests  of  our  beloved  University  at  this  critical  period  will  be  to  me  a  first  care,  as 
well  as  those  ot  learning  in  general,  while  it  will  be  an  object  of  mv  anxious  solicitude  that 
the  <  1 1  in  ch  ot  England  should  suffer  no  detriment  either  as  a  Divine  Institution  or  as  an  Estate 
of  the  Realm. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE. 

~R  RIGHT  ON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

-J-*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manmjer. 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

™,  scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c., 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

01  Strand,  or  34  and  to  Royal  Exchange,  London. 


W    I    L    L    I    A  M 

T  '                                39  OXFORD 

S.         B  U 

STREET,  W.,  &c.  &c. 

11 

T 

0 

FENDERS,  FIREIEOKS,  STOVES, 

RANGES, 

be. 

Fenders,  Bronzed  or  Bluck  

from  £0  3 

0 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

10  0 
20  15 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu  

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths   

Marble  ditto  ditto 

i>      2  2 
i,  11 
,.      2  0 
„  10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Ditto  Re«ts  lor  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair 

„      0  4 
.    »      0  12 

3 
0 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

6  10 
15  10 
36  0 
36  0 
20  0 

Register  Stoves   

„      0  9 

0 

„      2  12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

to 

8  5 

Thirty  large  SHOW  ROOMS  of  general  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  Electro- 
Silver  Plate,  Britannia-Metal  Goods.  Cutlery,  Baths,  and  Toilet- Ware  ;  Dish  Covers.  Tea 
Trays,  Gasaliers,  Lamps.  Clocks  and  Bronzes,  Turnery,  and  every  kind  of  Kitchen  Furniture  ; 
BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  WORK. -ESTIMATES  FREE. 
LAMPS.— New  Designs. 
Kerosine,  Patent  Duplex,  Moderator,  and  others  in  Bronze,  Ormolu,  Crystal,  and 
Porcelain,  from  2s.  3d.  to  £10. 
COLZA  OIL— Highest  quality,  2s.  8d.  per  Gallon. 

KEROSINE  OIL  Water  White,  safe,  inodorous.  Is.  3d.  per  Gallon. 

In  Drums  of  Five  Gallons  and  upwards.  Is.  2d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General   Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c. 
CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

TpURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-5  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  "Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree  248,  249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19. 20. and  21  Morwell  Street,  W.C.   Established  IS6S. 

THE    MULTIPLEX   COPYING  PROCESS 

GIVES  FORTY  COPIES  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans. 
This  process  has  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid 
the  Inventor  (Mr.  Fellows)  £5  >0  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all 
their  Departments.  No  tedious  washing-off.  Negatives  available  for  years.  Full 
particulars  post  free. 

CHARLES  FELLOWS,  5  TETTENHALL  ROAD,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


U     B     I  N. 


p     I     E     S     S     E  & 

TURKISH  PASTILS. 
"  Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  me  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  smoking  Narghiles  at  Stamboul.  After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lozenge  or  pastil  is 
used  by  them,  which  is  said  to  impart  an  odour  of  nowers  to  the  breath.  I  have  never  seen 
these  breath  lozenges  but  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIESSE  S;  LUBIN'S  shop  in  Bond 
Street."— Lady  W.  Moxtagu. 

In  Boxes.  2s.  :  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

DARE     and     PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 

"■"^  Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scents.  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets,  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies' 
Toilet  Requisites,  Pomades,  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  and 
W edding  Presents,  Fountains,  &c. 

Descriptive  ILLUSTR  ATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
PIESSE  &  LUBIN,  2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  product  of  a  special  refining  pro- 
cess ;  it  is  Chocolate  devoided  of  its 
over-richness  and  substantiality.  Sugar- 
less, and  of  the  consistence  of  coffee. 
Sold  only  in  packets  labelled  JAMES 
EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


gpps's 

QHOCOLATE 

ESSENCE. 
j^EA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  spurious  imitations  of  LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE,  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public, 

LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  New  Label  hearin<r  their 

Signature,  "LEA  S:  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every  Bottle  of 

WORCESTERSHIRE   SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is 

Genuine.  Sold  Wholesale  bv  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  Crosse*:  Blackwell. 
London;  and  Export  oilmen' generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  MIDLOTHIAN. 

AFTER  preliminary  gallops  at  Marylebone  and  at  four 
or  five  railway  stations,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  settled 
down  to  his  work  in  Midlothian.  He  is  with  good  reason 
exempt  from  the  fear  of  tiring  himself  out  by  any  amount 
of  supererogatory  work.  He  began  his  speech  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Music  Hall  with  the  statement  that  on  his  former  visit 
he  had  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  open  the  case  which 
■was  to  be  submitted  to  the  constituency  at  the  general 
election.  To  the  world  at  large  it  might  have  appeared 
that  he  then  exhausted  every  subject  which  could  affect 
the  decision  of  the  electors ;  but  careful  readers  had  re- 
marked, not  without  solicitude,  that  in  one  of  his  returning 
railway  speeches  he  expressed  regret  at  the  necessity 
•which  had  compelled  him  to  omit  several  material  topics. 
Notwithstanding  the  implied  promise  of  his  exordium, 
in  his  later  Edinburgh  speech  he  said  nothing  new. 
The  customary  eloquence  showed  no  tendency  to  flag, 
though,  if  it  were  allowable  to  offer  advice  to  so  great 
an  orator,  Mr.  Gladstone  might  perhaps  be  reminded 
that,  by  the  use  of  incessant  superlatives,  he  adds  as 
little  to  impressiveness  as  a  man  who  stands  on  tiptoe  adds 
to  his  apparent  stature.  It  is  a  symptom,  not  of  force,  but 
of  excitement^  to  lay  extraordinary  emphasis  on  statements 
■which  are  sometimes  not  even  true.  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts 
that  in  newspapers  opposed  to  his  policy  "  violent  passions, 
"  outrageous  hatred,  andsordid  greed  for  office  are  described 
"  as  the  motives  by  which  his  conduct  is  governed."  Of 
violent  language,  and  of  hatred  of  some  of  his  opponents, 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  be  held  guiltless ;  but  no  respect- 
able writer  has  ever  accused  him  of  sordid  greed  of  office. 
An  exclusive  and  intolerant  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his 
own  opinions  may  be  naturally  and  properly  associated 
with  a  desire  of  the  power  which  would  enable  him  to 
give  effect  to  his  policy.  Of  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
personal  advantage  he  cannot  be  acquitted,  only  because  he 
has  not  been  accused.  In  one  part  of  his  speech  he 
complains,  with  a  whimsical  and  transient  sensitiveness, 
that  the  Ministers,  instead  of  standing  on  the  defensive, 
have  infringed  constitutional  precedent  by  attacking 
the  Opposition.  After  exposure  during  three  or  four 
years  to  incessant  vituperation,  Lord  Beaconsfield  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  admit  that  his  assailants  were 
themselves  faultless.  If  it  is  wrong  to  break  international 
and  municipal  law,  to  tarnish  and  deface  the  good  name 
of  England,  and  heedlessly  to  aggravate  the  distress  of 
the  country  by  useless  and  mischievous  measures,  it 
cannot  be  right  to  impute  these  offences  to  a  Government 
without  sufficient  foundation.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 
claiming  the  confidence  of  the  country,  which,  as  he  be- 
lieves, approves  his  conduct,  is  entitled  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  his  irreconcilable  opponents  would  not,  by  re- 
versing his  measures,  compromise  the  safety  and  honour 
of  England.  Neither  Mr.  Gladstone's  accusation  nor  Lord 
Beaconsfield' s  counter-charge  decides  the  controversy; 
but  both  are  agreed  that  the  issue  is  of  vital  importance. 

Only  the  charm  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence 
exercises  on  a  Scotch  audience  can  render  tolerable  the 
recapitulation  of  statments  and  arguments  which  every 
reader  of  newspapers  has  long  since  known  by  heart.  It  is 
not  unamusing  to  study  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticisms  on  the 
Peace  party,  while  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  an 
error,  arising  from  the  mixed  nature  of  humanity,  is 
'  not  only  a  respectable  but  a  noble  error."  He  is  anxious 


to  deny  his  own  participation  in  the  error,  however  noble  \ 
and  by  dint  of  frequent  repetition  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  on  one  occasion  he  also  took  a  daring  course. 
The  treaties  made  in  1870  with  France  and  Prussia,  to  the 
effect  that  either  of  the  two  Powers  would  join  with 
England  in  the  contingency  of  an  attack  on  Belgium 
by  the  other,  were  perhaps  not  extraordinarily  brilliant 
specimens  of  diplomacy,  though,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
characteristically  boasts,  the  preparations  to  give  effect 
to  the  treaties  only  cost  two  millions.  Either  Prussia 
or  France  would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  an 
English  alliance,  if  the  other  party  had  meddled  with 
Belgium.  Both  Powers  had,  shortly  before  the  war,  dis- 
cussed the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  objections  of  England.  After  the 
rupture,  the  danger  had  become  remote,  if  not  imaginary. 
The  protest  against  an  attack  on  Belgium  which  never  took 
place  cost  two  millions  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  the 
protest  against  the  Russian  designs  on  Turkey  cost  six 
millions  at  first  and  additional  sums  afterwards  ;  and  it 
proved  but  partially  effective.  Unfortunately  diplomatic 
resistance  to  the  designs  of  a  great  Power  bent  upon  war 
costs  more  and  produces  less  result  than  a  harmless 
flourish  when  there  is  no  real  danger.  Mr.  Gladstone 
quotes  Lord  Beaconsfield's  expression  of  opinion  that 
the  Russian  attack  upon  Turkey  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  determined  opposition.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  inconsistent  in  not  act- 
ing on  his  own  judgment,  with  Lord  Derby  in  his 
Cabinet  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  exciting  the  people 
against  the  Government  and  Russia  against  Turkey. 
A  statesman  is  only  bound  to  do  what  is  possible. 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  neutrality  of  England 
was  the  defeat  of  Turkey,  with  which  the  Ministers  are  now 
unjustly  taunted.  It  is  true  that  there  was  vacillation, 
amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  ineptitude, 
while  Lord  Derby  was  determined  that  force  should  not  in 
any  contingency  be  employed.  The  hesitation  of  England 
may  probably  have  been  a  chief  cause  "  of  that  deplorable 
"  and  ruinous  war."  The  Ministers  "  did  not  counsel 
"  Turkey's  submission  to  superior  force  ;  they  neither  would 
"  advise  her  to  submit,  nor  would  they  assist  her  to  resist." 
It  may  be  added  in  their  excuse  that  they  gave  the  Porte 
full  warning  that  no  English  aid  would  be  forthcoming  in 
the  event  of  war. 

The  most  absurd  idea  which  Mr.  Gladstone  can  conceive, 
though  he  has  often  discerned  equal  absurdity  in  opinions 
adverse  to  his  own,  is  that  "  the  presence  of  certain  British 
"  ironclads  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  prevented  the  victorious 
"  Russian  armies  from  entering  Constantinople."  Facts 
are  never  absurd,  because  they  could  not  have  happened 
if  they  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  condition-of  things. 
It  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  the  British  ironclads,  by 
its  political  effect,  if  not  by  material  force,  produced  the 
result  which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment,  is  utterly 
absurd.  "  The  first  bitter  disappointment  was  prepared 
"  for  Russia,  now  intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
"  triumph,  by  the  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
"  Bosphorus,  and  by  the  impression  produced  by  this 
"  event  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
"  '  The  impossible  had  come  to  pass.'  The  army  remained, 
"  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  outside  the  gates  of  that  city 
"  which  since  the  days  of  Igor  and  Oleg  had  never  seen 
"  the  face  of  a  Muscovite  invader.  For  months  the 
"  Russian  soldiers  looked  wistfully  at  the  Mosque  of  St. 
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"  Sophia,  and  dared  not  roach  out  their  hands  to 
"  reacli  the  Jerusalem  of  Slav  orthodoxy,  and  take  pos- 
"  session  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Comneni.  In  the 
"  eyes  of  the  Government  the  fear  of  intervention 
"  •  from  the  despised  West '  outweighed  the  appre- 
"  hension  of  wounding  the  popular  spirit  and  ne- 
"  glecting  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  past.  Aksakoff 
"  and  his  friends  raged  furiously,  but  in  vain.  They  were 
"  forced  to  confers  that  the  cause  of  Western  civilization 
"  was  not  yet  defunct,  and  that  the  name  of  England  had 
"  still  some  meaning  in  the  world."  Such  is  the  language 
used  by  the  author  of  Russia  Before  and  After  the  War, 
himself  a  Russian  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  ex- 
plain to  the  assembly  which  laughed  at  his  denunciation 
of  the  most  absurd  of  ideas  why  the  Russian  army  halted 
outsidt!  Constantinople. 

It  was  an  anti-climax  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  to 
expatiate  on  the  sup}}osed  misdeeds  of  the  Tory  party  in 
other  times,  when  there  was  no  Beaconsfield  to  mislead 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  have  left  to  Mr.  Bright 
the  office  of  denouncing  the  great  French  war,  which, 
after  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  became  the  most  righteous  and 
glorious  of  all  enterprises  recorded  in  English  history. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  significantly  remarked,  the  war  added 
six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  the  National  Debt.  That 
it  saved  the  independence  of  England  and  restored  the 
freedom  of  Europe  are  secondary  considerations  for  an 
orator  who,  notwithstanding  his  heroic  outlay  of  two 
millions  in  1870,  is  perhaps  not  far  from  sharing  in  the 
"  noble  error  "  of  the  peace  party.  It  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  irrelevant  to  complain  of  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  debt  which  were  incurred  during  the  American  war. 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  in  a  peroration  of  unusual  elo- 
quence, that  he  has  laboured  to  maintain  the  noble  inherit- 
ance which  has  descended  to  us  in  his  youth,  in  his  man- 
hood, and  till  his  hairs  were  grey.  During  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  laboured  as  one  of  the  Tories  whom 
he  now  holds  up  to  contempt  and  indignation.  He 
had  a  perfect  right  in  later  years  to  change  his 
convictions  ;  but  he  must  know  from  his  own  ex- 
perience that  the  opinions  to  which  he  is  now 
opposed  are  consistent  with  conscientious  patriotism. 
It  is  a  defect  in  his  intellect  or  his  temperament 
that  he  can  never  recognize  the  existence  of  two  sides 
to  a  question.  His  adversaries  appear  to  him  always 
to  maintain,  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  motives, 
the  most  absurd  ideas  which  may  be  applicable  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  controversy.  Only  a  belief 
in  his  own  ineffable  superiority  can  account  for  such 
an  outburst  as  the  first  speech  by  which  he  delayed 
the  departure  of  the  Great  Northern  train  from 
King's  Cross  station.  He  may  prove  to  have  been  justi- 
fied in  his  prophecy  that  he  would  win  the  contest  for 
Midlothian,  though  it  is  usually  wise  to  postpone  boasts 
of  victory  to  the  time  when  the  harness  is  taken 
off.  In  any  other  statesman  it  would  have  seemed 
strangely  arrogant  to  announce  to  a  casual  crowd 
that  he  was  also  about  to  eject  from  seats  which 
they  unworthily  occupy  many  other  members  who  he 
hoped  would  attempt  in  retirement  to  acquire  the  Parlia- 
mentary qualifications  in  which  they  are  at  present  deficient. 
It  is  good  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but,  as 
Lord  Granville  lately  told  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  is  not 
wise  to  assert  even  an  undisputed  ascendency.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  Mr,  Gladstone  subsided  into 
ordinary  pugnacity.  At  York,  where  the  train  had  lost 
fifty  minutes,  he  took  occasion  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  farmers  against  the  landlords,  on  the  ground  that  the 
increased  probate  duties  will  fall  upon  stock  and  not  on 
the  freehold.  He  took  care  not  to  add  that  farmers'  stock 
will  divide  the  burden  with  all  other  personalty,  and  that 
the  anomaly  or  inequality  attaches  to  the  whole  probate 
duty,  which  has  existed  during  his  own  long  administra- 
tion of  the  finances.  It  was  injudicious  of  Sir  S.  North- 
cote  to  furnish  with  fresh  pretexts  for  hostility  an  ad- 
versary who  needed  no  supplement  to  his  inexhaustible 
controversial  l-esources.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  on 
Thursday  at  Corstorphine  and  Ratho  were,  as  usual, 
powerful,  and  more  than  usually  temperate  in  tone,  if  not 
in  substance.  His  frequent  demonstrations  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  with  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe  have  always  been  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  never  complained.  His  own  policy  of 
coercing  Turkey  in  1876  may  have  been  morally  justifi- 
:tule,  but  it   would  have  been  a  startling  innovation 


in  international  jurisprudence.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that,  in  speaking  at  Ratho  on  domestic  affairs, 
Mr.  Gladstone  abstained  from  repeating  the  revolutionary 
pi'oposition  that,  if  peasant  proprietorship  was  economi- 
cally expedient,  the  land  ought  to  be  compulsoiily  taken 
for  the  purpose  from  its  present  owners. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  AT  ACCRINGTON. 

ELECTION  speeches  of  the  modern  pattern  are  like 
epic  poems  divided  into  cantos  or  books.  The  candi- 
date has  to  go  to  so  many  places  and  to  speak  to  so  many 
people,  and,  when  he  is  standing  for  such  a  constituency  as 
North-East  Lancashire  and  holds  so  important  a  position 
in  the  county  as  Lord  Hartington  holds,  his  speeches  are 
reported  so  fully,  that  he  is  obliged  to  portion  out  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  to  deliver  his  sentiments  by  instalments. 
Lord  Hartington  gave  his  hearers  at  Accrington  the  first 
canto  of  his  electioneering  epic.  There  are  many  other 
cantos  to  come,  and  in  this  initiatory  portion  he 
only  introduced  himself  and  his  opponents  on  the 
scene,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  main  action  of 
his  epic.  It  is  true  that  in  electioneering  addresses 
there  is  often  to  be  observed  a  failing  in  the  pro- 
posed progress  of  the  author,  and  his  hearers  or  readers 
find  that  in  some  strange  way  they  are  always  being 
brought  back  to  the  first  canto.  Lord  Hartington  may 
not  be  able  to  find  new  matter  enough  to  fill  up  the  other 
cantos  which  he  promised  the  electors.  Still  it  is  pro- 
verbially harder  to  make  a  good  beginning  than  to  write 
any  other  part  of  a  poem,  except  perhaps  the  finish, 
and  Lord  Hartington  in  beginning  well  got  through  the 
most  difficult  portion  of  his  task.  He  discussed  the  pos- 
sible motives  of  the  Government  for  dissolving  Parliament 
at  a  length  which  would  have  been  disproportionate  if  his 
speech  was  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  not  as  one  of  many 
speeches  making  a  whole.  But  if  there  must  be  a  be- 
ginning of  the  epic,  it  is  perhaps  a  natural  beginning 
for  the  candidate  to  tell  how  it  happens  that  he  is 
where  and  when  he  is.  Lord  Hartington  has  been 
washed  by  a  sudden  storm  on  the  friendly  shore  of 
Lancashire,  and,  after  the  usage  of  epic  heroes,  he  tells 
how  spiteful  were  the  gods  who  broke  up  his  ship,  and 
yet  how  thankful  he  is  that  he  has  been  carried  where 
he  finds  a  kindly  welcome,  winning  manners,  and  per- 
haps a  new  love.  Looked  at  from  any  other  than  the 
epical  point  of  view,  a  discussion  on  the  reasons  for  dis- 
solving Parliament  is  far  from  interesting.  It  does  not 
seem  to  concern  any  one  why  the  Government  did  what 
every  one  is  very  glad  that  it  did.  Lord  Hartington  gave 
many  excellent  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  of  dissolving  when  the  Session  opened. 
To  dissolve  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  thought  that 
suddenly  struck  it.  Even  a  Conservative  Government  must 
be  allowed  to  have  happy  thoughts  sometimes.  The  Ministry 
likes  the  dissolution,  the  Opposition  likes  it,  the  country 
likes  it,  the  existing  Parliament  longs  to  end,  those  who 
hope  to  be  returned  to  a  new  Parliament  long  to  begin. 
Provided  the  thought  of  dissolving  was  a  good  one,  what 
can  it  matter  to  any  one  whether  it  got  into  the  brain  of  the 
Ministry  all  at  once  or  bit  by  bit  ?  As  between  contending 
parties,  this  sudden  dissolution  was  eminently  fair.  The 
Conservatives  were  no  better  prepared  for  it  than  the 
Liberals.  It  was  made  after  the  Liberals  had  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  dissociating  themselves  from  Home  Rule, 
and  before  the  Conservatives  could  show  any  special  danger 
menacing  Europe  against  which  England  had  to  guard.  The 
Government  had  to  disclose  its  financial  plans  and  to  offer 
to  its  adversaries  the  advantage  of  proving  them  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  sorrows  of  the  dying  farmer  are 
really  a  handsome  present  to  the  Opposition.  The  Water 
Bill  had  just  lived  long  enough  to  arouse  the  indignation 
of  ratepayers,  and  not  long  enough  to  receive  any  justifi- 
cation before  a  Committee  of  which  it  may  bo  susceptible. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  at  any  rate  offered  his  opponents  a 
perfectly  fair  field  of  contest,  and,  to  crown  his  kind- 
nesses, he  composed  and  published  his  wonderful  mani- 
festo. 

To  Lord  Hartington  this  manifesto  was  a  godsend.  It 
permitted  him  to  treat  the  subjects  discussed  in  it  iu 
the  manner  most  favourable  to  his  cause,  aud  the 
obvious  criticisms  which  he  bestowed  on  it  occupied 
all  but  the  opening  of  his  introductory  speech.  it 
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is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  criticisms  could  have 
been  better  put.  Lord  Hartington  in  this  part  of  his 
speech  was  eminently  clear,  logical,  vigorous,  and  yet 
moderate  in  tone  and  sparing  of  idle  abuse.  The  decided 
line  he  has  taken  during  this  Session  against  the  obstruc- 
tives gave  countenance  to  the  renewed  statement  of  his 
determined  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  mysterious  reference  to  the  Colonies  gave  an  easy 
opportunity  for  inferring  that  what  was  an  absurd  imputa- 
tion in  one  case  must  necessarily  be  absurd  in  another. 
Lord  Hartington  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  his 
letter  to  Lord  Ramsay,  and  he  now  explains  that  he  re- 
garded Lord  Ramsay  as  a  promising  Jad  who  certainly 
made  some  rash  concessions  to  win  the  Home  Rule  vote, 
but  who  was  on  the  whole  such  a  nice  young  man  that  he 
deserved  a  gentle  pat  on  the  back.  If  Lord  Hartington  had 
written  two  months  ago  what  he  says  now  he  might  have 
saved  himself  from  much  misinterpretation.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Lord  Hartington  would  not  now  write  as  he 
wrote  then.  He  would  be  much  more  guarded,  and  would 
tell  the  rash  boy  a  little  more  explicitly  what  he  thought 
of  him.  There  is  not  the  least  real  ground  for  saying  or 
thinking  that  Liberals  like  Lord  Hartington  are  inclined 
to  give  in  to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  nor  are  much 
more  advanced  Liberals  in  England  inclined  to  waver  on 
this  point  in  their  support  of  Lord  Hartington.  The  rejec- 
tion by  the  Conservative  party  of  the  Irish  Election  Bill 
gave  all  Liberals  equally  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
say  that  their  answer  to  Home  Rule  was  to  treat  Irish- 
men as  on  an  equality  with  Englishmen,  so  that  they 
seem  to  have  a  policy  towards  Ireland  more  conciliatory 
than  that  of  mere  negation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
acrimonious  language  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  address  has 
secured  for  the  Liberal  party  in  England  the  Irish  vote 
without  any  inconvenient  pledges  being  asked  for.  So  far 
the  Liberals  meet  English  electors  on  favourable  terms  as 
regards  Ireland.  But  nothing  that  Lord  Hartington  or 
any  other  Liberal  can  do  or  say  can  diminish  the  force  of 
one  obvious  consideration.  A  Conservative  Government  can 
exist  without  the  support  of  the  Home  Rulers,  and  a  Liberal 
Government  cannot.  It  might  happen  that  the  Home 
Rulers  would  for  a  time  support  a  Liberal  Ministry 
rather  than  let  the  Conservatives  in  again,  although  the 
Liberal  Ministry  did  nothing  to  please  them.  But,  it  is 
the  prospect  of  a  Government  dependent  on  Home  Rule 
support,  even  if  this  support  were  given  gratis,  that 
friuhtens  many  Englishmen,  and  makes  them  think  it 
better  that  the  firmness  of  Lord  Hartington  in  resisting 
the  pressure  of  his  inconvenient  supporters  should  not  be 
put  just  at  present  to  the  test. 

Lord  Hartington  in  foreign  policy  belongs  to  the 
old  school  of  Whigs.  His  school  is  the  school  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell.  He  knows  that 
England  must  fulfil  every  engagement,  prudent  or 
imprudent,  into  which  she  has  entered.  He  is  well 
aware  that  England  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  Euro- 
pean affairs,  and  that  the  influence  of  England  must 
depend  on  her  power  to  act  as  well  as  on  her  good  in- 
tentions. Lord  Derby,  as  was  announced  at  Accrington, 
has  given  in  his  definite  adhesion  to  the  Liberal  party, 
and  in  Lancashire  it  must  be  some  advantage  to  Lord 
Hartington  that  he  has  the  open  support  of  a  person  like 
Lord  Derby,  who  has  held  high  office,  and  is  of  great  local 
importance.  It  is  something,  too,  for  a  Liberal  to  say 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govei'mnent  has  alienated 
its  own  Foreign  Secretary.  But  Lord  Hartington's 
views  of  foreign  policy  are  not  really  those  of  Lord 
Derby.  A  disciple  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  likely 
to  admire  endless  pausing,  hesitation,  and  uncertainty, 
although  he  may  in  a  general  way  agree  in  a  dislike  of 
rash  enterprise  and  hazardous  undertakings.  The  only 
point  perhaps  on  which  Lord  Derby  more  closely  ap- 
proaches the  traditional  Whig  policy  than  that  of  those 
with  whom  he  lately  acted  is  a  sympathy  with  what  are 
called  nationalities  and  a  distrust  of  the  Porte.  Both  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Derby  would  equally  disclaim  any 
desire  that  England  should  try  to  dictate  to  Europe, 
and  have  an  equal  dislike  of  a  race  for  ascendency.  Lord 
Derby,  too,  did  one  thing  during  his  tenure  of  power  of 
which  Liberals  strongly  approve,  when  he  aided  Russia 
to  the  best  of  his  power  in  defeating  the  German 
sroject  of  a  war  to  crush  France  in  1875.  But 
Lord  Hartington,  in  the  midst  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
Ministry,  always  takes  care  to  make  it  clear  that  Eng- 
land must  bo  prompt  and  decided  whenever  she  takes  any 


part,  and  Lord  Derby  is  not  quite  the  man  to  carry  out 
such  a  policy.  The  trouble  for  Lord  Haktingtoij  here, 
again,  is  that  he  finds  it  easier  to  inspire  confidence  in  him- 
self than  in  those  with  whom  he  must  act  if  in  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  be  his  fate  to  remain  out  of  office, 
it  is  a  gain,  not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the  country,  that 
he  should  personally  win  general  confidence  and  give 
something  like  coherence  and  dignity  to  the  Opposition. 


PRINCE  OliLOFF  AND  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  French  Government  has  had  an  awkward  busi- 
ness to  manage  in  the  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
Hartmann.  The  Advanced  Left,  on  whose  support  M.  de 
Freycinet's  Administration  rests,  has  no  particular  love  for 
the  Nihilists,  but  it  cherishes  a  kind  of  official  sympathy 
for  revolutionists  everywhere.  Probably,  if  it  had  been 
asked  to  say  positively  whether  it  wished  a  man  who  had 
attempted  to  murder  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  find 
sanctuary  in  France,  it  would  have  proclaimed  its  readi- 
ness to  surrender  him  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  admit  that  any  such  person  was  in  France  at 
any  given  time.  Considering  that,  if  the  Hartmann  lately 
in  custody  in  Paris  was  really  the  Hartmann  implicated  in 
the  Moscow  conspiracy,  he  was  not  very  likely  to  return 
to  Russia,  and  that  his  absence  from  the  country  was  not 
a  matter  to  cause  the  authorities  any  regret,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  if  the  Russian  Government  had  never  asserted 
the  identity  of  the  two  men,  or  founded  thereon  any 
demand  for  extradition.  They  must  have  been  very  well 
awai'e  that  M.  de  Freyctnet  would  not  give  up  the  alleged 
criminal  unless  very  strong  evidence  both  of  his  identity 
and  of  his  complicity  was  laid  before  him,  and  they  must 
also  have  been  aware  that  the  proofs  they  had  to  offer 
were  not  of  a  very  conclusive  kind.  Documentary  evi- 
dence of  identity  can  rarely  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  precise  and  detailed  ac- 
count furnished  by  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
that  any  other  evidence  was  brought  forward.  The 
Russian  Government  furnished  in  the  first  instance  a 
photograph  and  a  description  ;  but  the  Public  Prosecutor 
reported,  after  an  examination  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  was 
not  particularly  like  the  photograph,  and  did  not  very 
well  answer  to  the  description.  Before  M.  de  Freycinet 
had  received  this  report,  Prince  Orloff,  according  to  the 
Times'  Correspondent,  had  indicated  a  means  of  escape  for 
the  French  Government,  supposing  them  to  be  in  diffi- 
culties. If  you  have  to  refuse  our  demand,  the  Prince 
had  in  effect  said,  refuse  it  on  strictly  judicial  grounds.  Do 
not  tell  us  that  the  Left  are  so  much  in  love  with  murder, 
when  the  victim  is  a  crowned  head,  that  they  will  not 
hear  of  Hartmann  being  given  up  ;  but  say  that  the  French 
law  requires  such  and  such  proofs  of  identity,  or  what 
not,  and  that  this  indispensable  minimum  has  not  been 
furnished  to  you.  Accordingly,  M.  de  Freycinet,  at  his 
next  interview  with  the  Prince,  dwelt  much  on  the 
necessity  of  having  better  proofs  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  brought  forward,  and  was  told  that  M.  Moravieff, 
the  Russian  Advocate- General,  was  on  his  way  with 
additional  evidence.  When  M.  Moravieff  reached  Paris 
it  turned  out  that  he  had  no  fresh  evidence  to  offer. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  explain  why  Russian  proce- 
dure did  not  admit  of  any  fresh  evidence  being  offered. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Cabinet  met  and  were  informed  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  Procureur  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  Procureur-General  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeal 
that  neither  the  identity  of  Hartmann  nor  his  complicity 
in  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Imperial  train  had  been 
proved  by  the  documents  already  supplied,  and  heard  from 
the  Prime  Minister  that  no  further  documents  were  forth- 
coming, they  had  no  choice  but  to  set  Hartmann  free. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Prince  Orloff  in  a 
private  note  from  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  would  be  informed  of  the  Minis- 
terial resolution  in  an  official  letter.  Unluckily  Prince 
Orloff  seems  to  have  disregarded  this  intimation, 
and  to  have  treated  M.  de  Freycinet's  note  as  official. 
At  all  events  he  sent  it  on  to  his  Government, 
by  whom  it  was  taken  as  official,  and,  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  was  discovered  to  contain  two  very  grievous 
aggravations  of  the  original  offence.  The  first  was  that 
M.  de  Freycinet  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  had 
been  unanimous,  thus  implying  that  the  Russian  demand 
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had  found  no  advocates  among  the  Ministers,  and  had,  in 
fact,  been  treated  as  utterly  inadmissible.  The  second  was 
that  M.  de  Freycinet  had  expressed  the  indignation  of  the 
Cabinet  at  the  horrible  outrage  to  which  His  Majesty  the 
CzAit  had  been  exposed,  thus  referring  to  the  august 
object  of  these  outrages  in  too  familiar  and  informal  a 
manner.  The  arrival  two  days  later  of  the  formal 
notification  did  not  mend  matters.  Prince  Orloff  has 
been  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg,  General  Chanzy  is  ex- 
pected at  Paris,  and  apparently  the  two  countries  may 
for  some  time  to  come  have  to  carry  on  such  negotiations 
as  are  necessary  through  a  Charge  d'Affaires. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  M.  de  Freycinet 
could  possibly  have  done  otherwise  than  he  did.  The  ex- 
tradition of  criminals  whose  acts  may  be  variously  regarded 
as  political  or  non-political  is  always  a  very  delicate 
matter.  The  general  disposition  of  Continental  lawyers 
is  to  regard  the  murder  of  sovereigns  as  a  political 
crime  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  the  person  against 
■whom  the  attempt  is  directed ;  but  in  extradition  treaties 
between  France  and  other  countries  the  term  "  political  " 
has  been  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  the  murder  or 
attempted  murder  of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  With 
Russia,  however,  France  has  no  extradition  treaty  ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  variously  this  absence  of  a  treaty  would  be 
taken  according  as  the  persons  concerned  in  the  argument 
did  or  did  not  wish  Haetuaxn  to  be  given  up.  In  the 
one  case  it  would  be  maintained  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment had  given  their  own  definition  of  a  political 
crime  in  the  treaties  they  had  repeatedly  made  with 
foreign  countries,  and  that  by  this  definition  they  would 
be  bound,  even  though  they  happened  not  to  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  Russian  Government.  In  the  other 
case  it  would  be  urged  that  the  general  definition  of  a 
political  crime  must  be  held  to  remain  in  force  except  in 
cases  where  it  had  been  modified  by  a  specific  treaty, 
for,  it  must  be  presumed,  specific  considerations.  No  such 
treaty  had  been  made  with  Russia,  and  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Russian  sovereign  must  therefore  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  political  crime.  If  Hartmann  had  been  given 
up,  the  question  would  certainly  have  been  raised  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  debate  that  must  have 
arisen,  besides  being  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the 
Government,  might  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  Chamber  might  have  interfered  in  time 
to  stop  the  Executive  from  surrendering  their  prisoner, 
and  if  extradition  had  after  all  been  refused  as  the  result 
of  a  Ministerial  defeat,  matters  would  have  been  in  a  very 
much  worse  position  than  they  are  at  present.  The  happy 
absence  of  adequate  proof  of  Hagtmann's  guilt,  made  the 
more  telling  perhaps  by  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Cazot's 
convenient  inability  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  proofs 
actually  furnished  were  adequate,  has  certainly  got  the 
French  Government  out  of  a  dilemma  without,  so  far  as 
yet  appears,  any  real  breach  of  diplomatic  propriety. 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Freycinet' s  Government 
will  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  escape.  There  will  be  a 
coolness  probably  between  France  and  Russia  until  such 
time  as  the  interest  of  the  latter  in  being  on  good  terms 
with  the  French  Government  shall  get  the  better  of  the 
irritation  which  at  present  leads  her  to  regard  M.  Grevy 
and  his  Ministers  as  so  many  protectors  of  assassins.  But 
this  coolness  will  be  very  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil 
for  France.  The  friendship  of  Russia  has  of  late  perhaps 
been  rather  an  embarrassment  than  an  advantage.  There 
are  overtures  which  cannot  be  rejected  without  risk,  or 
accepted  without  still  greater  risk  ;  and  if  a  temporary 
estrangement  relieves  France  from  all  immediate  chance 
of  these  overtures  being  repeated,  M.  de  Freycinet  may 
not  have  cause  to  regret  Hartmann' s  brief  sojourn  in  Paris. 
There  seems  now  to  be  a  disposition  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  misunderstanding  on  Prince  Orloff.  Whether  to 
do  so  be  just  or  unjust,  it  is  plain  that,  it  the  Russian 
Government  has  already  repented  ot  its  demand,  the 
Ambassador  through  whom  it  was  presented  will  make  a 
very  convenient  scapegoat. 


THE  BUDGET  DEBATE. 

FT!  HE  last  financial  debate  ot  the  Session  and  the  Par- 
-L  liament  was  conducted  under  singular  conditions. 
At  one  time  the  Speaker  was  the  solitary  hearer  ot  Sir 
G.  Balfour's  eloquence.     The  Chancellor  ot  the  Ex- 


chequer and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  only  command 
a  limited  audience.  The  great  majority  of  members  had 
dispersed  to  attend  to  their  own  interests  in  the  impend- 
ing elections ;  and  the  few  who  remained  were  more  or 
less  consciously  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  warned  Sir  S.  Northcote  that  in  the  next 
fortnight  he  would  hear  more  of  the  alteration  of  the 
Probate  duties,  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  promise  will  be  amply  fulfilled.  From  the 
same  quarter  the  Ministers  will  hear  many  other  asser- 
tions and  arguments,  and  none  that  will  be  in  any 
way  pleasant.  If  the  House  had  been  at  leisure  to 
consider  the  question  of  Probate  on  its  merits,  some  of 
the  criticisms  made  by  various  members  would  have 
deserved  attention.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  only  have  excused  the  imperfections  of  the  measure 
on  the  ground  that  he  also  was  pressed  for  time.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  monstrous  that  the  representatives  of 
the  deceased  should  be  required  to  pay  full  duty  on  assets, 
without  allowance  for  debts  which  may  in  some  cases  be 
of  equal  amount.  The  arrangement  was  not  less  mon- 
strous during  the  many  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
administration.  The  sole  motive  for  the  change  in  the 
duties  proposed  in  connexion  with  the  present  Budget  was 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  required  700,000^ 
and  would  be  glad  of  a  larger  sum,  which  he  may  probably 
receive.  A  correction  of  the  anomaly  which  was  justly 
denounced  would  both  have  taken  time  and  have  involved 
a  considerable  sacrifice  of  revenue.  With  still  better  reason 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  abstained  from  dealing 
with  the  fiscal  distinction  between  personal  and  real  property. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  deal  with  so  complicated 
a  matter  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  The  imposition  of 
Probate  duty  on  land,  and  the  equalization  of  the  Legacy 
and  Succession  duties,  would  promote  a  result  which  a 
popular  school  of  economists  holds  to  be  desirable,  by 
compelling  many  heirs  and  devisees  to  sell  their  estates. 

The  establishment  of  uniformity  between  Probate  and 
Administration  duties  was  not  urgently  necessary,  although 
it  is  perhaps  defensible.  Mr.  Dodson  indeed  contended 
that  the  existing  practice  had  the  advantage  of  inducing 
owners  of  property  to  make  wills,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  law  of  distribution ;  but  in  most  cases  the  division  of 
assets  under  the  statute  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  it  is 
not  the  business  of  financiers  to  inculcate  by  penalties  or 
exemptions  rules  of  virtue  and  prudence.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  object  was  not  the  production  of  sym- 
metry, but  the  increase  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  tax.  Equality  might  have  been  not  less  effectu- 
ally and  more  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  lower- 
ing the  duties  on  intestate  estates  instead  of  raising 
the  Probate  duties.  Great  and  just  objection  was  made 
to  the  capricious  scale  of  taxation,  and  to  the  sudden 
jumps  of  percentage  when  the  property  reaches  certain 
amounts.  The  technical  excuse  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
could  not  be  levied  because  it  would  require  a  large  stock 
of  stamps  was  scarcely  worthy  of  Sir  S.  JSTorthcote's  good 
sense  and  candour.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  charge  a  fixed 
percentage  on  property  liable  to  probate  than  on  incomes, 
which  are  nevertheless  all  equally  taxed.  The  new  scale 
of  duties  will  be  in  some  respects  less  anomalous  than  the 
old ;  but  the  total  charge  on  personal  property  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  exact  amount  which  is  added  to  the  revenue. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  accumulated  deficits  is  to  be 
covered  by  the  diversion  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  the  ex- 
pected surpluses  of  the  next  five  years,  it_  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  dispense  with  any  additional  taxation. 
The  increase  of  the  Probate  duties  is  only  less  objection- 
able than  another  penny  of  Income-tax,  or  than  an  in- 
crease of  some  existing  duty  which  would  have  deranged 
special  trades.  By  complying  to  a  limited  extent  with  the 
remonstrances  and  demands  of  his  opponents,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  not  modify  a  single  para- 
graph in  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  speeches,  or  blunt  the 
point  of  one  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  epigrams. 

The  discussion  on  the  Probate  duty  naturally  widened 
into  a  debate  not  so  much  on  the  Budget  as  on  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Government  during  the  last  six  years. 
Of  the  Budget  itself,  the  additional  Probate  duty,  which 
was  a  concession  to  the  clamour  of  the  Opposition,  was 
the  most  objectionable  part.  According  to  hostile  critics, 
the  whole  floating  debt  which  has  been  incurred  during 
three  years  ought  to  have  been  paid  off  by  means  of  new 
[  taxes  "imposed  at  a  time  when  they  would  have  been 
I  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive.    Such  a  policy  would 
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have  had  the  double  merit  of  conforming  to  an  arbitrary 
doctrine,  and  of  rendering  the  Government  as  unpopular 
as  possible  on  the  eve  of  the  election.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
always  been  consistent  in  the  opinion  that  the  costs  even 
of  war  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  year. 
His  admirers  have  lately  often  quoted  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Prince  Albert  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  war,  that  "  Gladstone's  proposal  is  wise  and 
"  courageous."  At  that  time  the  Prince  could  have 
known  little  of  finance ;  and  he  had  not  observed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  frequently  hinted,  as  a  reason 
for  his  policy,  that  heavy  taxation  would  disgust  the 
community  with  the  war  which  he  was  nominally  and 
grudgingly  promoting.  There  are  indeed  sometimes  strong 
financial  reasons  for  contributing  out  of  revenue  to  extra- 
ordinary expenditure.  After  several  years  of  War  Pitt 
deeply  regretted  that  he  had  borrowed  lavishly,  instead  of 
meeting  the  costs  as  far  as  possible  out  of  revenue ;  but 
his  reason  was  that  he  had  expected  to  finish  the  struggle 
in  two  or  three  campaigns.  A  costly  diplomatic  crisis 
which  is  now  at  an  end  requires  no  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary exertion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  strong  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  for  the  last  eight  months,  and 
which  will  be  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  next  fort- 
night, it  was  more  prudent  to  spread  the  burden  over  five 
years  than  to  make  an  enormous  tempoi'ary  addition  to  the 
'burdens  of  the  country. 

It  was  hardly  worth  Mr.  Childers's  while  to  discuss 
once  more  in  detail  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  six  or  seven 
Budgets.  It  is  true  that  a  larger  sum  has  been  spent  than 
in  the  previous  six  years,  and  that  a  smaller  amount  has 
been  received  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Childers  nor  any  other 
competent  critic  either  charges  the  Government  with  ex- 
travagance or  holds  it  responsible  for  the  depression  of 
trade  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  revenue.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  autumn  Midlothian  speeches  under- 
took to  expose  the  prodigality  of  the  Ministers,  he  could 
only  think  of  a  statement,  which  he  afterwards  partially 
retracted,  that  an  office  of  2,oooZ.  had  been  improperly 
created  for  the  benefit  of  a  partisan.  It  was  a  more 
expensive  proceeding  to  call  out  the  reserves,  to  bring 
the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  to  prepare  for  a  war 
which  at  one  time  seemed  imminent ;  but  the  large  ex- 
penditure for  these  purposes,  incurred  with  the  approval 
of  a  respectable  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  raises  an  issue 
not  of  finance  but  of  political  expediency.  The  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  contend  that  all  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  inexpedient,  and  that  some  of  them  wei*e 
illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers  allege,  with  at 
least  equal  plausibility,  that  the  display  of  readiness  for 
war  had  the  intended  effect  of  preserving  peace.  If  they 
were  wrong,  their  error  was  not  financial.  A  man  who 
goes  to  the  expense  of  underpinning  his  house  may  possibly 
have  been  unnecessarily  alarmed  as  to  the  insecurity  of  his 
foundations ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  accuse  him  of 
extravagance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Opposition 
should  triumph  over  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  from  the  first  objected  to 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  plan  for  reducing  the  National  Debt, 
on  the  ground  that  the  annual  payment  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  would  be  always  liable  to  diversion.  The 
more  complicated  and  more  expensive  system  of  Terminable 
Annuities  has  the  advantage,  as  its  advocates  remark,  of 
being  automatic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  consented  to  the  suspension  which  he 
seemed  to  be  inclined  to  explain  away.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  his  estimates  of  revenue  for  the  next  year  are 
unduly  low,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  considerable 
surplus  will  be  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  floating 
debt.  On  the  whole,  he  may  be  content  to  have  had  no 
more  formidable  attack  to  meet  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  chief  opponent  has  reserved  himself  for  a  provincial 
audience  before  which  he  cannot  be  answered. 


ITALY. 

T^NGLANT),  the  august  mother  of  Parliaments,  has 
-LJ  lately  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  her  youngest 
daughter  already  knows  how  to  follow  with  almost  start- 
ling fidelity  in  her  venerable  footsteps.  Italy  has  been 
having  a  grand  debate  on  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Italian 
debate  has  been  an  exact  copy  of  the  debates  on  foreign 
affairs  to  which  our  recent  Parliamentary  history  has 


accustomed  us.  The  debate  has  been  very  long,  even 
longer  if  possible  than  an  English  debate.  It  has  been 
furious  and  impassioned.  It  has  been  full  of  personalities. 
The  past,  even  the  remote  past,  has  been  ransacked 
in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  stinging  retorts  and 
damning  accusations.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  no- 
thing like  a  clear  difference  of  opinion  between  those 
who  attack  and  those  who  defend.  Uphold  the  dignity 
of  Italy,  is  the  cry  of  the  Right.  We  are  upholding 
it,  replies  the  Left.  Strive  for  peace,  say  the  critics. 
We  are  striving  for  it,  say  the  occupants  of  power.  Be 
friendly  with  all,  but  specially  allied  with  none,  is  the 
advice  given  to  the  Government.  What  with  you  is 
advice  is  with  us  practice,  is  the  Ministerial  retort.  To 
abuse  the  Ministry  for  everything  it  does  or  does  not  do  is 
the  simple  strategy  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  maxim  is 
carried  out  with  an  earnestness  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  according  to  the  English  standard.  Italy  must 
not  allow  herself  to  be  effaced,  is  the  standing  cry  ;  but 
when  the  Ministry  modestly  urges  that  it  has  tried  to 
make  Italy  act  on  its  own  account,  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grossest  of  blunders.  Signor  Visconti  Venosta 
described  the  humble  attempt  of  the  Italian  Ministry  to 
settle  the  dispute  about  the  frontier  of  Greece  as  an 
"  odious  initiative."  To  interpose  in  any  way  so  that 
the  tiny  grievances  of  Montenegro  may  be  amicably  re- 
dressed was,  in  his  eyes,  a  gigantic  blunder,  amounting 
almost  to  a  crime.  Signor  Cairoli  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry.  He  spoke  the  language 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  Italy  had  come  from  Berlin  humiliated  or 
isolated.  He  stated  that  the  Government  had  used,  and 
would  use,  all  its  legal  powers  to  discourage  and  repress 
the  ambition  of  the  fanatics  who  shriek  for  "  Italia 
"  Irredenta."  He  congratulated  Italy  on  the  excellence 
of  its  relations  with  Austria,  and  expressed  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  keep  these  relations  as  good  in  the  future  as 
they  are  now.  Where  Italy  has  recognized  and  special  in- 
terests, as  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Tunis,  he  will  do  all  he 
can  do  to  uphold  these  interests  intact.  Otherwise,  he 
wishes  to  be  quiet  and  friendly  with  all  the  world.  There 
is  only  one  reply  to  such  a  speech,  and  that  reply  is  em- 
bodied in  the'  order  of  the  day,  moved  by  Signor  Min- 
ghetti.  "Your  policy  may  be  good  or  bad,"  is  the  gist  of 
this  order,  "  but  you  are  not  the  right  man  to  carry  it  out. 
"  We  want  to  get  rid  of  you  and  to  come  in  ourselves.  Very 
"  likely  we  shall  do  exactly  what  you  are  doing ;  but  then 
"  it  will  be  we,  not  you,  who  do  it,  and  this  will  be  emi- 
"  nently  satisfactory  to  us."  Scarcely  anything  could 
show  more  decisively  how  completely  our  system  of  Par- 
liamentary government  can  be  copied  by  those  who  pay 
us  the  compliment  of  imitating  our  institutions. 

At  a  late  stage  of  the  debate,  or  at  what  would  here  be 
thought  a  late  stage,  for  it  was  the  sixth  day  of  discussion, 
a  representative  of  Italia  Irredenta  arose,  and  at  least 
saved  the  Italian  Parliament  from  the  reproach  of  so  in- 
completely representing  the  nation,  that  the  feelings  of 
one  section  of  the  people  could  find  no  expression  in  the 
Chamber.  Signor  Bovio  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
were,  he  said,  perfectly  aware  that  nothing  could  be 
done  at  present  to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  for 
Trieste  and  Istria,  but  they  should  feel  happier  if  the 
Government  would  place  on  record  that  all  Italy  had 
these  aspirations,  and  looked  to  time  to  bring  with  it  the 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes  or  claims.  Signor  Bovio  must  have 
known  that  no  Italian  Government  could  put  anything  of  the 
sort  on  record  without  preparing  to  face  a  war  with  Austria 
and  Germany  ;  but  he  had  had  his  say,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him.  It  is  not  in  the  direction  of  Trieste  and  Istiia 
that  an  Italian  Government,  however  it  may  be  composed, 
has  to  direct  its  thoughts.  Italy  has  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  determination  of  its  foreign  policy.  These  diffi- 
culties are  not  very  great ;  but  they  are  real.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  puzzling  for  an  Italian  statesman  to 
know  what  his  country  can  fairly  demand  that  he  should 
do  with  regard  to  Egypt.  There  are  more  Italians  in  Egypt 
than  any  other  class  of  Europeans,  and  Italian  enjoys  with 
French  the  distinction  of  being  the  recognized  language  of 
the  tribunals.  If  Egypt  is  to  be  nursed  by  foreign  Powers, 
it  seems  natural  to  Italians  that  Italy  should  have  its  share 
in  the  nursing.  Italy  has  at  different  times  tried  to  get 
its  share,  but  has  failed.  It  first  tried  to  get  an 
Italian  Minister  appointed  when  the  late  Khedive  ap- 
pointed an  English  and  a  French  Minister,  and  if  the 
attempt  had  succeeded,  Egypt  would  now  be  under  a  triple 
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protectorate.  Franco  positively  refused  to  let  Italy  come 
in  as  a  partner  iu  the  management  of  Egypt,  and  England 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  France.  The  system  of 
governing  Egypt  by  a  protectorate  may  be  bad  or  good, 
but  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  if  three  Powers  had 
to  decide  on  every  detail  of  a  joint  method  of  action.  The 
Italiau  Opposition,  after  taunting  the  Left  with  its  weak- 
ness in  not  insisting  on  a  share  in  the  management  of 
Egypt,  now  adopts  a  totally  different  policy,  and  insists 
that  Italy  should  uphold  the  independence  of  Egypt.  By 
this  is  meant  something  very  different  from  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  independence  of  a  foreign 
country.  It  means  that  all  Europe  should  have  a  finger  in 
the  Egyptian  pie,  and  that  Italy  should  join  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  endeavour  to  break  np  the  Anglo-French 
Protectorate,  and  get  Egypt  under  the  tutelage  of  all  the 
Great  Powers.  This  policy  is  directed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent against  England,  but  much  more  against  France ;  for 
it  was  France  that  excluded  Italy  from  the  share  she 
claimed  in  the  arrangement  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  in 
Egypt  alone  that  France  endeavours  to  prevent  Italy  from 
asserting  herself  as  a  Mediterranean  Power.  France  has 
instantly  interfered  when  Italy  has  shown  any  wish  to 
occupy  a  position  of  exceptional  influence  in  Tunis  ;  and, 
as  one  speaker  observed,  France  has  actually  the  cruelty" 
to  impose  a  tax  on  fishermen  plying  their  trade  off  the 
Algerian  coast.  This  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  it  did 
not  need  this  humble  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  now  a 
settled  part  of  French  policy  that,  if  the  Mediterranean 
cannot  be  altogether  a  French  lake,  it  shall  be  at  least 
a  French  lake  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned. 

So  far,  then,  as  her  position  in  the  Mediterranean  goes, 
Italy  is  drawn  towards  Austria  and  placed  in  antagonism 
to  France.  In  her  struggle  with  the  Papacy  Italy  has  no 
more  to  fear  from  Austria  than  from  Republican  France, 
and  in  this  light  she  may  regard  both  Powers  im- 
partially. But  there  is  a  third  element  in  Italian  politics 
which  her  statesmen  cannot  ignore.  She  cannot  be  in- 
different to  what  may  take  place  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
If  she  did  not  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Christian  nation- 
alities, she  would  be  faithless  to  the  principles  to  which  she 
owes  her  existence.  And  then,  again,  she  naturally  dreads 
the  extension  of  Austrian  territory.  Italy  has  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Austria;  but  she  is  most  anxious,  and  every  English- 
man would,  if  he  were  an  Italian,  be  most  anxious,  that 
Austria  shall  not  go  further.  The  prospect  of  an  Austria 
holding  Trieste  on  the  one  side,  and  coming  down  to  the 
Egean  on  the  other,  is  not  a  very  cheerful  prospect  for  an 
Italian.  He  cannot  even  extract  any  comfort  from  the 
calculation  that  Austria  might  break  up  under  the  dan- 
gerous process  of  extension.  For  he  knows  that,  if  Austria 
did  break  up,  it  might  be  the  dreaded  German  who 
would  become  the  neighbour  of  Italy  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  Prince  Bismakck  under  whose  auspices 
the  extension  of  Austria  southwards  is  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  take  place,  and  it  is  Prince  Bismarck  who 
has  informed  the  world  that  Pesth,  not  Vienna,  is 
the  true  centre  of  Austrian  gravity.  Italy,  however, 
finds  that  here  France  works  with  her,  not  against  her. 
It  is  France  that  has  done  most  for  Greece,  and  if 
France  finds  courage  to  oppose  Prince  Bismarck  in  any- 
thing, it  will  certainly  be  in  the  question  of  the  future 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
no  new  settlement  will  be  required  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
incurable  folly  of  the  Turks  makes  it  impossible  to  reckon 
with  confidence  on  the  peace  of  the  East.  There  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  through  all  Europe  that  Turkey  may  col- 
lapse any  day,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  any  day 
propel  Austria  forwards.  Italians  who  share  this  feeling 
naturally  consider  to  whom  they  are  to  trust  when  the  hour 
of  danger  comes,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that  their  wishes 
and  fears  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  France.  Drawn 
away  from  France  when  they  think  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  are  drawn  to  her  when  they  think  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  of  the  aggrandizement  or  disruption  of 
Austria.  For  the  present  they  wisely  think  that  the  best 
thins.';  is  to  keep  very  quiet,  and  not  to  commit  themselves 
for  or  against  any  one  Power.  But,  however  quiet  they  may 
be,  they  know  that  there  may  be  difficulties  beforo  them, 
and  their  attitude  is  therefore  necessarily  that  of  an  uneasy 
passivity. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

T  ORD  STRATHEDEN  may  claim  the  credit  of  having 
-L^  enlivened  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  befoi'e  the  dissolution  by  giving  occasion  for  a 
general  political  debate.  The  motion  which  furnished  the 
nominal  subject  of  discussion  was  not  seriously  noticed ; 
and  indeed  it  appeared  that  Shere  Ali's  celebrated  letter 
to  the  Sultan  is  no  better  than  a  forgery.  It  had  already 
been  observed  that  the  style  and  composition  were  not 
those  of  an  Asiatic  writer,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 
Russian  Envoy  at  Cabal  was  the  author  of  the  document. 
If  the  letter  had  been  genuine,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  indeed  it  merely  served  as  an  excuse  for  a 
speech  expressing  opinions  held  only  by  one  person.  Lord 
Granvidle  professed  to  admit  that  Lord  Stratheden  had  a 
right  to  blame  the  Government  for  not  accomplishing  all 
the  objects  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  desirable;  but,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked,  Lord  Stratheden  is  the  only 
member  of  either  party  who  can  be  described  as  a  man  of 
war.  If  he  had  had  his  will,  the  English  Government  would 
have  quarrelled  with  Russia  on  every  point  of  difference 
which  arose  in  the  course  of  a  long  negotiation.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  baud,  sought  peace  and  ensued 
it.  When  Lord  Granville  asked  whether  peace  had  been 
maintained  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  he  knew  that, 
although  other  Powers  engaged  in  war,  England  had  re- 
mained at  peace  in  Europe.  The  short  African  war  had 
nothing  to  do  with  general  policy,  and  the  Afghan  war 
depends  on  special  circumstances.  Both  conflicts  were 
unwelcome  and  burdensome  ;  but  a  war  with  Russia  would 
have  been  an  evil  and  a  danger  of  very  different  magni- 
tude. Between  antagonistic  Powers  actually  or  approxi- 
mately equal  in  force,  compromise  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  peace.  The  Government  gave  up  several 
claims  which  it  might  have  willingly  asserted  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  obtained  substantial  concessions.  Lord 
Stratheden  holds  that  all  its  demands  were  just,  and 
hastily  concludes  that  they  ought  all  to  have  been  enforced. 
Lord  Granville  would  certainly  not  contend  that  the 
Government  ought  to  have  resisted  by  force  the  Russian 
acquisition  of  Kars,  of  Batoum,  or  of  Bessarabia. 

The  debate,  which  took  its  rise  in  a  spurious  letter  from 
Siiere  An  to  the  Sultan,  turned  principally  on  an  authen- 
tic letter  addressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  the  Dake  of 
Marlborough.  No  composition  could  be  more  obviously 
open  to  adverse  criticism ;  and  yet  Lord  Granville  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  advised  in  leaving  it  as  it  stood. 
There  was  an  undoubted  impropriety  in  claiming  for  Eng- 
land ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  if  supremacy 
or  superiority  was  intended  by  the  phrase.  As  a  political 
term,  ascendency  is  most  familiarly  associated  with  the 
former  privileges  which  the  Irish  Protestants  enjoyed  at  the 
expense  of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  Whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  not  to  advance  a  pretension  which  might  have 
offended  foreign  communities,  though  it  seems  luckily  to 
have  escaped  their  notice.  As  Lord  Granville  said,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  could  not  be  well  advised  in  proclaiming  the 
ascendency  which  he  in  fact  possesses  in  his  Cabinet  and 
his  party.  If  a  verbal  error  had  been  committed,  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  Opposition  to  enable  the  Ministers  to 
explain  it  away.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  Lord  Cran- 
erook,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  denied  that  any  invidious 
claim  had  been  made,  and  contended  that  the  whole  sen- 
tence was  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of  Opposition 
speeches  to  impair  the  influence  of  England  abroad.  The 
author  of  the  inculpated  phrase  was  not  especially  lumi- 
nous in  his  apologetic  interpretation.  "  The  word  as- 
"  cendency  is  one  which  involves  important  moral  actions, 
"  and  is  not  a  word  of  offence,  but  one  which  will  always 
"  be  accepted  in  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit."  As  Merlin 
said  of  his  magic  book, 

None  can  read  the  text, 
And  none  can  read  the  comment  hut  myself. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  sage  perhaps  acquires  some  advan- 
tage by  substituting  the  gloss  for  the  original  text.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "  light  and  leading,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  quotation 
from  Burke. 

Whatever  doubt  might  attach  to  the  interpretation  of 
Lord  Be aconsfi eld's  letter,  its  general  purpose  was  suffi- 
ciently clear.  One  of  the  most  skilful  masters  of  party 
tactics  judged  that  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  constituents  on  two  or  three  prominent 
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issues.    If  they  were  not  fairly  raised  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition,  ai'gumentative  objections  might 
perhaps  not  destroy  the  effect  of  general  denunciations.  In 
substance  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing impaired  the  influence  of  England  abroad,  and  of  having 
actively  or  passively  encouraged  Irish  Home  Rule.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Cranbrook  have  since  explained  that 
the  low  estimation  in  which  at  their  accession  to  power 
English  policy  was  held  by  foreign  Governments  was  first 
disclosed  when  the  Eastern  troubles  rendered  intervention 
necessary.    The  composition  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  certainly  indi- 
cated a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts 
that  England  had  retired  from  the  European  concert.  The 
refusal  of  the  English  Government  to  accept  the  dictation 
of  the  Emperors  was  i-egarded  throughout  Europe  as 
a  proof  of  the  revival  of  national  spirit,  though  it  was 
communicated  by  Lord   Derby.     There  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance   of  foreign 
judgments  of  this  country  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  justly 
remarked,  the  power  of  England  is  independent  of  the 
opinions  which  may  be  held  at  Berlin  and  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  the  inconvenience  of  an  unduly  modest  and 
retiring  policy  is  that  vigorous  demonstrations  become 
the  only  methods  of  satisfying  other  Powers  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reckon  with  England.    It  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  more  than  one  instance  to 
repair  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  Cabinet 
which  submitted  to  the  modification  of  the  Black  Sea 
Treaty,  and  to  the  iniquitous  terms  of  the  Alabama  arbi- 
tration, was  at  least  liable  to  be   misnndei-stood.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  time  seemed  to  delight  in  oppor- 
tunities of  advertising  his  own  indifference  or  ignorance  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  not  even 
to  have  heard  of  the  indirect  claims  of  the  United  States 
when  they  had  become  both  irritating  and  dangerous ;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  s-till  existed  after  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire.    Nearly  all  Continental  politicians  hold,  not  with- 
out partial  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration,  the  comparative 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  two  Administrations  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  to  inculcate  on  the  constituencies. 
A  pioposition  which  has  obtained  wide  acceptance  may  be 
unsound,  but  it  cannot  be  incredible.    The  Government 
has  achieved  a  certain  triumph  in  the  change  which  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  language  of  Liberal  orators. 
Charges  of  the  vague  crime  called  Imperialism  have 
entirely    disappeared  ;   and   the  Opposition  candidates 
anxiously  assure  the  electors  that  they  will  be  as  patriotic, 
and,  if  necessary,  as  warlike,  as  the  Ministers  whose  turbu- 
lence they  had  habitually  denounced.    Liberals  who  have 
consistently  differed  from  their  party  on  foreign  policy 
have  displayed  additional  courage,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  one  of  his  railway  speeches  exhorted  the  electors 
of  Newcastle  to  elect  Mr.  Cowen,  knowing  probably  that, 
though  he  is  a  voluntary  accomplice  of  the  worst  of 
criminals,  his  seat  is  safe. 

A  similar  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Opposition  has  been 
effected  in  reference  to  Home  Rule.  Since  the  Liverpool 
election,  Liberal  speakers  have  been  anxious  to  guard 
themselves  against  all  suspicion  of  complicity  in  Lord 
Ramsay's  ill-judged  submission.  They  show  a  laudable 
simplicity  when  they  exhibit  surprise  and  indignation  at 
Lord  BiiACONSFiELD's  assumption  that  his  own  party  repre- 
sents the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  If  they  expected  to  be 
attacked  on  their  strong  points,  they  entirely  misconceived 
the  character  and  tactics  of  their  assailant.  The  Irish 
political  managers  have  themselves  found  it  necessary  to 
alter  their  whole  system  of  operations  in  England.  During 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  they  publicly  tendered  the 
votes  at  their  disposal  to  the  candidate  who  might  be  will- 
ing to  innke  the  largest  concessions.  Mr.  Parnell  boasted 
to  his  American  admirers  that  he  could  return  forty  mem- 
bers in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  some  portion 
of  his  statement  might  possibly  be  true.  At  Liverpool  it 
appeared  that  more  was  lost  than  gained  by  an  alliance 
with  a  faction  which  ostentatiously  professed  to  be  alien  in 
blood  and  indifferent  to  the  contests  of  English  parties. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  Irish  voters  have  been  in- 
str  icted  to  vote  in  all  instances  for  Liberal  candidates,  on 
the  ground  that  they  may  be  expected  to  be  more  pliable 
than  their  adversaries.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  not  inclined 
to  lose  any  advantage  which  his  party  may  derive  from 
even  a  one-sided  alliance  between  two  sections  of  his  oppo- 
nents. If  the  Irish  Home  Rule  voters  support  the  Liberals, 


it  is  a  reasonable  or  plausible  inference  that,  if  they  have 
not  stipulated  for  an  equivalent,  they  feel  certain  that 
they  will  obtain  it.  Lord  Granville  was  perhaps  well  ad- 
vised in  restraining  his  apparent  inclination  to  introduce  a 
discussion  on  Homo  Rule  into  a  debate  on  the  Eastern 
question. 

THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SEVENTH 
CLAUSE. 

THE  French  Left  have  been  busy  for  the  last  ten  days 
in  flogging  a  dead  horse.  In  the  debate  on  the 
7th  Clause,  the  speeches  of  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  showed  a  decided  desire  to  prove  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  clause  should  be  carried,  and  that  it  did 
not  matter  the  least  whether  it  was  carried  or  not.  At 
one  time  the  Senate  was  assured  that  nothing  but  this  in- 
valuable product  of  M.  Jules  Ferry's  ingenious  brain 
stood  between  France  and  a  counter-revolution.  At 
another  time  the  clause  was  described  as  a  compromise 
which  the  Left  had  offered  the  enemy  out  of  pure  charity, 
and  which  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  refused.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  show  what  terrible 
stuff  they  are  made  of.  Hitherto  the  religious  orders  had 
i  only  seen  the  ocean  in  its  calm.  If  the  Senate  refused  to 
turn  them  out  of  the  schools,  they  should  see  the  ocean  in 
tempest.  Since  the  rejection  of  the  clause  this  last  spectacle 
has  been  daily  on  view  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  Advanced  and  Extreme  Left.  It  cannot,  however,  as 
yet  be  said  to  be  very  terrible.  The  Republique  Frantiaise 
in  particular  writes  as  though  the  end  of  the  world  were 
at  hand.  The  battle  of  Armageddon  was  never  painted  in 
gloomier  colours  than  is  the  contest  between  the  Republic 
and  the  Church  upon  which  France  is  now  entering.  Ex- 
,  cept  in  highly-strung  leading  articles  there  seem  to  bo  no 
traces  of  these  tremendous  possibilities.  Worldly  Paris 
and  religious  Paris  go  their  several  ways  pretty  much  as 
though  their  hands  were  not  to  be  at  one  another's  throats 
in  a  few  days'  time.  The  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
brought  into  contact  is  the  enforcement  of  certain  rusty 
decrees  which  have  at  various  times  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  onwards  been  made  against  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  to  these,  under  the  modest  name  of  "  existing  laws," 
that  M.  de  Freycinet  referred  in  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  obnoxious  clause,  and  since  its  rejection  a  great  deal 
more  has  been  said  about  them.  The  position  of  the 
Government  may  be  best  explained  by  an  imaginary  Eng- 
lish parallel.  Supposing  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  185 1  had 
thrown  out  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  Lord  Russell 
had  thereupondeclared  that  the  Government  would  fall  back 
upon  the  unrepealed  penal  laws  which  had  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  disuse,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  rapture 
this  announcement  would  have  been  welcomed.  The 
Times  would  have  drawn  solemn  pictures  of  the  evils 
that  must  come  upon  England  if  the  Papal  aggression 
were  allowed  to  go  unavenged.  The  Lords  would  have 
been  warned  that  any  inconvenience  that  might  follow 
upon  the  application  of  the  existing  laws  would  lie  at 
their  door.  Had  they  been  so  minded,  they  might  have 
armed  the  Executive  with  more  serviceable,  because  less 
formidable,  means  of  defending  the  State  against  the 
Roman  Church.  Their  refusal  to  do  this  had  forced  the 
Government  to  go  to  extremes.  As  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
were  not  to  be  forbidden  to  take  territorial  titles,  the  Execu- 
tive had  no  choice  but  to  examine  whether  it  had  not  still 
the  power  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  them.  If  it  should  prove 
that  it  had  this  power,  it  would  now  have  no  choice  but 
to  use  it.  The  Lords  had  rejected  mild  measures,  and 
they  would  be  responsible  for  anything  that  might  happen 
from  the  application  of  stronger  measures.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Left  are  now  saying  in  France.  Though 
France  is  a  Catholic  country,  there  is  a  large  armoury  of 
obsolete  legislation  against  any  phase  of  Catholicism  which 
the  Bourbon  monarchs-  happened  to  dislike,  and  the  Left 
are  not  at  all  above  using  one  enemy  to  hurt  another. 
Their  oi^gans  are  wisely  silent  upon  the  question  how  much 
of  this  legislation  is  still  available.  If  they  were  really 
resolved  upon  trying  the  experiment,  this  would  be  a  very 
important  point  to  consider  ;  but,  as  in  all  probability  they 
are  only  making  believe  very  much,  it  does  not  greatly 
matter.  The  "  existing  laws  "  will  do  to  supply  a  text  for 
articles  until  such  time  as  some  newer  subject  presents 
itself;  and  then,  having  answered  their  purpose,  they 
will  be  restored  to  their  congenial  obscurity. 
M.  de  Freycinet  is  just  the  Minister  to  handle  this 
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frame  of  mind  judiciously.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  he  shares  in  any  degree  what- 
ever the  alarms  which  are  attributed  to  the  Lett  by  their 
favourite  journals.  Probably,  indeed,  there  is  no  member 
of  the  Cabinet  who  does  share  them.  Hope  of  doing  a 
good  turn  for  himself  had  much  more  to  do  in  inducing 
M.  Ferry  to  frame  the  7th  Clause  than  fear  of  any  bad 
turn  that  the  Jesuits  were  likely  to  do  him.  M.  de  Fkey- 
CINET,  in  particular,  has  given  abundant  indication  of 
being  in  his  sound  mind  upon  this  question.  When  he 
made  his  oratorical  tour  some  time  back,  the  text  upon 
which  he  most  dwelt  was,  not  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  Republic  against  the  Church,  but  the  necessity  of 
not  giving  the  Church  any  cause  to  be  frightened  at 
the  Republic.  At  least  the  theme  of  every  speech  was 
the  importance  of  winning  converts  to  the  Republic, 
and  in  a  Catholic  country  converts  are  not  likely  to  be 
won  to  the  Republic  if  the  Republic  takes  to  proscribing 
religious  orders.  M.  DE  Freycinet's  speech  in  defence  of 
the  7th  Clause  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  A  Min- 
isterial measure  was  never  advocated  by  a  Minister  with 
so  little  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  pretend  to  think  it 
necessary  ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  if  it  was  passed 
he  meant  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  one  reason  he 
assigned  for  asking  the  Senate  to  vote  it  was  that  it 
would  come  to  nothing,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
would  be  kept  in  good  humour.  Leave  it  to  me,  he  said 
in  effect,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Jesuits  will  be  in  no 
way  the  worse  for  the  clause,  while  I  shall  be  in  a  much 
more  comfortable  position  as  regards  my  supporters.  The 
Senate  declined  to  look  at  the  question  in  this  easy-going 
way ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rejection  of  a  clause 
for  which  he  cared  so  little  has  made  M.  de  Freycinet 
a  fanatic. 

What  he  has  done  since  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
tone  he  then  adopted.    When  the  7th  Clause  was  offered 
a  second  time  to   the   Senate,  M.   de   Freycinet  de- 
clared  that   he  had  nothing  more  to   say,  and  that 
the  Government  had  accepted  the  duty  of  applying  the 
existing  laws.    On  the  following  day  he  made  a  similar 
statement  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  next 
thing  to  be  seen  is  how  he  will  set  to  work  to  per- 
form the  duty  he  has  accepted.    We  shall  be  exceedingly 
surprised  if  he  really  performs  it  at  all.  A  circular  may  be 
addressed  to  the  prefects  or  to  the  magistrates  telling  them 
that  certain  laws  against  religious  congregations,  though 
they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  have  never 
been  repealed,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  consider 
bow  they  may  best  be  put  in  force,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  hear  what  are  the  numbers  and  position  of 
such  and  such  orders  in  the  department.     What  hints 
will  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  the  officials  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  these  reports  is  another  question, 
and   in   a   matter   of   such  moment  it  will  obviously 
be   impossible  for  the  reports  to  be  produced.  The 
public    attention   will   be   kept   on   the   stretch  until 
such  time  as  it  finds  something  more  amusing  to  oc- 
cupy it,  and  a  large  number  of  nervous  ladies  will  be 
continually  expecting   to  see   their  favourite  preacher 
carried  away  to  gaol,  or  shipped  off  to  Cayenne.    By  de- 
grees the  whole  affair  will  be  forgotten,  and  at  last  the 
journals  of  the  Left  will  solemnly  assure  their  readers  that 
the  mere  dread  of  the  laws  being  applied  has  proved 
sufficient  to  bring  the  religious  orders  to  their  senses,  and 
that  they  have  wisely  abstained  from  doing  anything 
which  could  force  the  Government  to  proceed  against 
them.    After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  folly 
and  the  fanaticism  which  have  traditionally  distinguished 
French  Radicals,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  would  have 
the  strength  to  push  any  Government  into  so  disastrous 
an   enterprise   as   a   conflict   with   the  Church  would 
certainly  prove.    The  Republic  under  which  the  French 
nation  wishes  to  live  is  a  Republic  framed  on  modern 
ideas,  not  on  the  doctrinaire  extravagances  of  1793.  In 
such  a  Republic  the  religion   of  the  majority  of  the 
people  must  be  taken  into  account  just  as  much  as 
their  land  or  their  family  life.    To  ask  them  to  abandon 
the  Church  is  like  asking  them  to  give  up  the  principle 
of  private  property,  or  to  make  the  marriage  contract 
terminable  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.    It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  the  existence  of  religious  orders  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  Catholicism  as  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  ;  but,  if  the  Catholic  Church 
chooses  to  treat  the  connexion  as  indissoluble — if,  that  is 
to  say,  she  insists  upon  doing  a  great  part  of  her  work  by 
the  instrumentality  of  religious  orders — it  comes  to  very 


much  the  same  thing.  The  Pope  is  not  likely  again  to 
throw  the  Jesuits  overboard,  though,  if  he  is  temperately 
dealt  with,  he  will  probably  be  quite  willing  to  moderate 
a  zeal  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  not  invariably  according 
to  knowledge.  The  practical  politicians  of  the  Left  are 
not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  these  simple  but  pertinent  facts, 
and  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  will,  in  that  case, 
gave  occasion  for  much  declamation  and  for  very  little 
else. 


LONDON  WATER  AND  LONDON  RATEPAYERS. 

l\/f  R-  CROSS  has  succeeded  in  contributing  a  paving- 
_LVJ_  stone  of  extraordinary  size  to  the  region  of  which 
good  intentions  make  the  floor.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
trace  in  imagination  the  steps  by  which  he  conceived  his 
too  famous  bargain  with  the  London  Water  Companies, 
and,  taken  by  itself,  each  step  seems  highly  natural  and 
proper.  He  began,  no  doubt,  by  reminding  himself  that 
a  friendly  arrangement,  if  it  could  be  arrived  at,  would 
be  in  every  way  better  than  an  arbitration.  Arbitrations 
mean  arbitrators  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  counsel  to 
provide  materials  for  conclusions,  and  both  are  expensive 
luxuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Water  Companies  would 
naturally  not  consent  to  forego  arbitration  unless  the  terms 
offered  them  were  fairly  favourable.  Thus  Mr.  Cross  began 
his  investigation  under  a  bias — an  inevitable  and  reasonable 
bias — but  still  a  bias.  Every  step  in  the  negotiation  was  re- 
garded as  affecting  the  question,  Will  the  Water  Compa- 
nies care  to  accept  this  ?  The  first  consideration  that 
offered  itself  was  the  income  the  shareholders  were  actu- 
ally making.  The  form  in  which  the  value  of  an  invest- 
ment presents  itself  to  the  ordinary  English  holder  is  that 
of  a  half-yearly  dividend  ;  consequently,  if  Mr.  Cross  had 
offered  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Water  Companies  at  the 
price  which  it  would  have  fetched  before  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  had  such  a  purchase  in  their  heads, 
the  shareholders  would  naturally  have  objected  that,  as 
long  as  their  shares  went  on  paying  them  a  huge  per- 
centage, they  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  much  smaller 
percentage  in  exchange.  By  meditating  on  this  Mr.  Cross 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  shareholder's  income 
must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  bargain.  If  a  certain 
stock  brings  its  holder  100L  a  year  on  what  he  thinks  fairly 
good  security,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  take  50Z.  a  year 
in  exchange  for  it  on  a  better  security.  If  Mr.  Cross  had 
stopped  here  all  might  have  gone  well.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  Government,  the  actual  and  immediate 
dividend  is  not  all  that  a  holder  of  Water  Company  stock 
has  to  look  to.  The  Legislature  has  been  extraordinarily 
kind  to  this  class  of  investors.  While  the  Gas  Companies 
have  to  content  themselves  with  charging  for  the  amount 
of  gas  consumed,  and  contrive  to  make  a  not  despicable 
profit  by  doing  so,  the  Water  Companies  occupy  a  far 
more  dignified  position.  They  stand  on  the  same  level 
with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  take  payment  not 
as  the  price  of  water  supplied,  but  in  the  shape  of  a 
percentage  on  the  rateable  value  of  houses.  The  con- 
sumer may  be  a  man  who  never  uses  water  except 
for  cooking  and  washing,  or  he  may  be  the  Pre- 
sident of  a  Total  Abstinence  Association,  but  neither  fact 
will  be  considered  in  his  water  rate.  Even  empty  houses 
are  supposed  to  be  water  drinkers  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  rate.  It  further  happens  that  the  value  on  which  the 
rate  is  assessed  is  not  merely  a  very  various  quantity,  but  in 
many  parts  of  London  a  very  growing  one.  Not  only  does 
the  same  man  pay  a  very  different  sum  for  precisely  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  according  as  he  lives  in  one 
house  or  another  ;  but,  if  he  happens  to  live  in  an  improv- 
ing neighbourhood,  he  will  pay  a  larger  sum  for  the  same 
quantity  of  water  every  time  that  his  house  is  revalued. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore — assuming  the 
maintenance  of  this  absurd  regulation  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  things — the  Companies  would  be  entitled  to 
charge  more  and  more  for  their  water  as  time  went 
on,  and  presumably  in  future  years  to  divide  a  larger 
dividend  than  they  have  ever  divided  yet.  Mr.  Cross  was 
evidently  impressed  by  this  reflection  also  ;  and,  under  its 
influence,  he  devised  the  scheme  of  a  deferred  stock.  The 
shareholders  were  to  be  paid,  not  only  the  full  amount  of 
what  they  now  receive,  but  also  a  certain  farther  sum  in 
lieu  of  what,  if  the  Government  had  not  interfered,  they 
mio-ht  have  looked  to  receive  at  some  future  day. 

This  is  the  element  in  the  transaction  that  has  broken 
the  ratepayers'  backs.  Had  the  shareholders  only  been 
paid  a  price  which  would  havo  given  them  the  incomo 
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they  are  now  receiving,  we  question  whether  the  terras 
would  have  excited  much  opposition.  No  doubt  the 
position  of  the  shareholders  would  have  been  immea- 
surably improved.  They  would  have  got  the  same  income, 
on  first-rate  security,  as  they  had  been  getting  on  security 
which,  though  it  bore  a  fair  character  in  the  market,  was 
still  very  inferior  to  the  water-rate  created  by  the  Bill, 
plus  the  general  rates  of  the  metropolis.  But  it  is  so 
much  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  look  at  the  amount 
of  income  rather  than  at  the  quality  of  the  investment, 
that  this  would  not,  we  fancy,.have  struck  people  as  an 
unfair  bargain.  They  would  have  argued  that  the  share- 
holders were  not  anxious  to  sell  their  property ;  that  the 
Government,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  London 
ratepayers,  was  tempting  them  to  sell ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  the  security  they  possessed  was  good  enough  for  their 
purpose,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  exchange  it  for  a 
better  if  the  exchange  involved  a  considerable  loss  of  income. 
But  when  the  Deferred  Stock  came  into  view,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  question  was  changed.  The  present  arrange- 
ment about  payment  for  water  is  so  obviously  and  absurdly 
unfair,  that  the  ratepayers  had  a  perfect  right  to  challenge 
Mr.  Cross's  assumption  that  it  was  going  to  endure  for  ever. 
Supposing  the  Act  which  enables  the  Company  to  charge 
more  and  more  for  precisely  the  same  article  were  to  be 
repealed,  the  claim  to  a  Deferred  Stock  would  melt  into 
air.  To  offer  such  terms  to  the  Water  Companies  as  were 
offered  in  the  Government  Bill  would  have  been  to  saddle 
the  ratepayers  for  ever  with  the  cost  of  a  blunder  which 
might  any  Session  have  been  put  right  by  a  stroke 
of  a  draftsman's  pen.  When  Mr.  Cross  said  on  Tuesday 
that,  if  time  had  allowed,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  show  clearly  what  advantages  the  ratepayers  would 
have  received  under  the  Bill,  he  left  out  of  sight 
the  real  pinch  of  the  controversy.  No  one  denies 
that  the  ratepayers  would  have  received  advantages 
under  the  Bill,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  Water 
Companies  would  have  been  a  very  great  advantage 
indeed.  Bat  the  question  is  whether  the  ratepayers 
could  not  have  received  the  same  advantage  from  a  very 
much  smaller  outlay,  and  unless  Mr.  Ckoss  had  been  able 
to  show  this  also,  he  might  as  well  have  held  his  peace. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Ckoss  began  the  negotiation  at 
the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  setting  to  work  to  consider 
what  terms  the  Companies  were  likely  to  accept,  he  should 
have  considered  what  he  could  do  to  place  himself  in  a 
commanding  position  with  regard  to  the  Companies.  The 
London  Water  Companies  have  no  guaranteed  monopoly 
of  the  water  supply.  A  rival  Company,  proposing  to 
supply  London  with  better  water  and  on  a  better  system, 
might  at  any  moment  have  been  set  up  if  Parliament  had 
chosen,  or  the  metropolitan  local  authorities  might  have 
been  authorized  by  statute  to  furnish  such  improved 
supply  either  by  buying  up  the  present  Water  Companies 
or  otherwise.  A  hint  that  the  Government  had  either  of 
these  plans  in  contemplation  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
bring  the  Water  Companies  to  their  knees.  The  quality 
of  the  present  supply  is  certainly  open  to  question,  even  if 
we  allow,  as  we  are  quite  ready  to  do,  that  it  is  better 
than  much  of  the  apparently  purer  water  which  people 
drink  in  the  country.  The  machinery  by  which  it  is  in- 
troduced into  houses  is  often  exceedingly  faulty.  The 
price  charged  for  it  seems  large  enough  to  give  the 
purchaser  a  right  to  something  better.  All  these  con- 
siderations pointed  to  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  give  a 
favourable  hearing  to  any  scheme  for  giving  London  a 
better  supply  of  better  water,  either  by  means  of  a  new 
Company,  or  by  entrusting  the  power  of  obtaining  such  an 
improved  supply  to  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  After  such  an  intimation 
as  this,  Mr.  Cross  would  have  found  the  Water  Companies 
very  much  more  easy  to  deal  with.  If,  after  all,  he  had 
wanted  to  buy  their  stock,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
buy  it  at  something  very  much  nearer  a  fair  price  than 
the  exorbitant  sura  which  he  actually  offered. 


ANOTHER  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

TT  is  a  curious  fact  that  hitherto  so-called  classical  scholars  have 
J-  neglected  Egypt.  English  historians  of  the  new  school,  using 
the  light  of  scientific  knowledge,  have  one  by  one  attacked  the  old 
strongholds  of  Greek,  Korean^  English,  and  other  traditions,  and 
have  placed  the  history  of  Europe  on  a  fairly  sound  foundation. 
We  know  how  cultivation  and  learning  spread.    We  have  the 


codes  of  various  schools  of  law.  We  have  traced  architecture  to 
a  very  remote  period.  We  have  applied  our  scientific  methods 
even  to  the  Bible,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result — so  far  as 
any  result  has  been  attained — is  unsatisfactory.  But  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  none  of  these  investigations  go.  It  is  some- 
times objected  to  Egyptian  research  that  so  much  must  in  any 
case  remain  uncertain,  such  long  periods  of  years  must  after  all 
be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  we  find  them.  This  is  an 
imbecile  objection  ;  but  we  do  not  wonder,  when  we  look  at 
the  most  popular  books  on  Egypt,  that  scientific  and  classical 
scholars  of  history  refuse  to  enter  the  labyrinth.  The  interest 
truly  is  great.  We  find  a  civilization  in  Assyria  at  a  very  early 
period.  But  the  civilization  of  Egypt  is  older  by  far.  We  find 
the  Greeks  great  in  art  and  writing  at  a  period  which  may  be 
placed  at  half  a  millennium  e.c.  Where  did  the  Greeks  get  the 
Doric  column  ?  Where  did  they  learn  their  letters  ?  In  Egypt. 
We  find  the  Etruscans  burrowing  into  the  rocks  of  Italy  and  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  their  grottoes  representations  of  feasts  and 
merrymaking  for  the  entertainment  of  their  souls  deceased. 
Whence  did  the  Etruscans  learn  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
imitate  these  strange  pictures?  The  only  possible  answer  is, 
From  Egypt.  There  are  some  among  us  who  would  give  the  same 
answer  if  asked  for  the  origin  of  much  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the  origin 
of  glass-making,  or  the  costume  of  mediosval  priests,  or  the  divi- 
sions of  the  solar  year,  or  the  measure  of  feet  in  verse,  or  the  in- 
vention of  harmony  in  music.  In  fact,  if  we  go  far  enough  back 
into  the  history  of  any  art  or  science,  we  come  to  Egypt.  There, 
for  the  most  part,  we  stop.  The  further  prosecution  of  inquiry  is 
made  disagreeable  or  impossible  because  of  the  unscientific  method 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  business  of  investigating  there- 
mains  of  the  three  great  civilizations  which  at  different  times 
flourished  in  the  Nile  valley  has  been  left  to  foreigners, 
almost  entirely — the  few  Englishmen  who  have  pursued  the  study 
of  hieroglyphs  and  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  being  for  the 
most  part,  or  altogether,  voluntary  students  already  engaged  on 
some  other  subject.  So  far  the  greatest  masters  of  interpretation 
in  England  have  been  content  to  follow  the  systems  of  foreign 
decipherers;  and  the  idea  of  distinguishing  between  the  different 
periods  of  the  history  and  language  has  been  almost  wholly  set 
aside.  Some  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  complain  of  this 
confusion  in  the  arrangements  of  our  great  national  collection. 
We  cannot  say  that  this  confusion  is  not  equally  apparent  in 
the  department  of  literature.  We  have  no  professors  of  Egyptian 
literature,  yet  it  might  be  supposed,  antecedently  to  experience, 
that  all  literature  turns  on  it.  We  have  no  professors  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obscurities 
of  early  European  and  Asiatic  history  might  be  remove.-  if  we 
knew  something  of  it.  We  talk  of  the  Pelasgic,  the  Etruscan, 
the  Phoenician  migrations.  Yet  we  never  attempt  to  connect 
them  with  the  revolutions  which  caused  them ;  we  cannot  iden- 
tify with  any  certainty  the  names  of  the  Mediterranean  nations 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  second  Egyptian  Empire; 
and  so  much  the  more  are  we  ignorant  of  the  peoples  mentioned 
and  described  by  the  scribes  and  artists  of  the  first  monarchy.  It 
is  absolutely  certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  ditficuit  pro- 
blems which  at  present  puzzle  investigators  into  the  early  history 
of  the  Italian  and  Greek  peninsulas  might  be  solved  by  an  in- 
telligent reference  to  Egypt.  To  take  a  single  example  of  the 
neglect  of  this  branch  of  classical  study — or  study  which  should  be 
classic — let  us  suppose  an  examination  in  which  a  student  of  Greek 
is  asked  to  trace  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  one  by  one  to 
their  origin  in  the  hieroglyphs.  Not  one  student  in  twenty 
thousand  could  give  a  reply — not  one  examiner  in  twenty — or 
shall  wo  say  a  hundred? — could  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the 
answer.  Yet  what  a  number  of  important  literary  questions  must 
turn  upon  such  knowledge  it  requires  only  a  moment's  thought 
to  estimate. 

The  diggings  which  for  a  number  of  years  were  carried  on  in 
Egypt,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  French  antiquary  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Khedive,  resulted  in  unexpected  dis- 
coveries. No  book,  even  the  best,  on  Egyptian  history  or  art, 
written  above  ten  years  ago  is  now  of  absolute  value.  Every- 
thing has  been  revolutionized.  We  have  had  revealed  to  us 
a  world  of  which  we  knew  nothing.  The  mist  which  hangs 
so  darkly  over  what  we  talk  of  as  the  Bronze  age  or  the  Stone 
age,  or  what  not,  has  been  partly  removed,  and  a  vista,  long 
distant,  like  that  which  Christian  had  through  the  perspective 
glass,  has  been  opened  to  us  of  a  primitive  people,  dwelling  in  a 
happy  valley  bathed  in  sunshine,  where  the  seasons  changed  regu- 
larly, where  the  earth  yielded  its  increase  in  plenty,  "  where  never 
wind  blew  chilly,"  where  never  drought  scorched,  where  the  arts 
were  in  perfection,  painting  and  architecture  and  sculpture,  where 
writing  recorded  events,  where  law  regulated  deeds,  where  religion 
comforted  the  sorrowful.  All  this  and  much  more  we  have  had  re- 
vealed to  us  of  an  epoch  so  remote  that  we  cannot  date  it — an 
epoch  as  long  before  that  which  most  English  writers  intend  by 
the  phrase  <;  Ancient  Egyptians  "  as  that  is  from  the  Christian  era. 
These  researches,  so  important  to  the  history  of  all  mankind,  have 
been  now  for  several  years  discontinued.  The  want  of  money, 
from  which  every  one  in  Egypt,  except  the  late  Khedive 
himself,  suffered  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  put  an 
end  to  the  diggings,  even  though  they  had  been  in  too 
many  cases  carried  on  by  the  help  of  labour  which,  if 
it  was  not  forced,  was  at  least  not  voluntary.  There  were 
some  who  rejoiced  at  the  cessation  of  these  works.  Enthu- 
siastic lovers  of  the  fellah,  when  they  heard  that  golden  orna- 
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ments  had  been  added  to  the  Museum,  used  to  inquire  much  too 
inquisitively  whether  the  peasant  who  found  them  had  been  : 
paid  a  fair  price  for  them.  In  too  many  cases,  unless  the  French 
and  German  directors  of  these  researches  are  terribly  maligned, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were  not  considered.  Several  students 
of  old  Egypt  and  its  remains  have  nevertheless  been  engaged  in 
advocating  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  search  for  records  of  the  early  history.  We  sympathize  with 
them,  but  only  to  a  certain  length.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  an 
English  society  of  the  kind  organized.  The  French — at  the  least 
those  Frenchmen  who  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  interested 
in  Egypt — have  not  conducted  their  operations  in  a  way  to  con- 
ciliate the  people.  Thei'e  is  a  very  curious  passage  on  this  subject 
in  the  book  of  a  French  author  (M.  Rhone),  who  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  modern  writers  on  Egypt,  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French  authorities  at  Boolak.  He  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  universal  Oriental  phrase  "  sa  parole  Anglaise  " 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  that  an  Englishman  has  the 
tact  to  respect  the  dignity  of  an  Eastern,  to  humour  his  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  to  treat  him  as  an  equal.  He  can  sustain  cordial 
and  honourable  relations  with  him,  and  "  hence,  in  great  part,  the 
preponderating  influence  which  England  enjoys  in  the  East  takes 
its  birth."  M.  Rhone  does  not  stop  here.  He  also  p  its  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  "  The  French,  and  even  those  most  distin- 
guished by  education,  make,  it  is  said,  the  mistake  of  disdaining 
Orientals  in  general,  whatever  their  rank  and  personal  standing. 
They  look  upon  them  as  barbarians  from  whom  the}7  have  the 
right  to  demand  obedience,  and  whom  they  can  treat  as  revolted 
slaves  when  their  services  are  refused  or  ill  rendered."  Those  who 
know  Egypt  best  will  dread  giving  countenance  to  any  movement 
calculated  to  put  Frenchmen  of  a  scientific  turn  into  authority  over 
Egyptians. 

The  regret  with  which  such  observations  as  the  above  are  made 
is  increased  when  we  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  objects  to 
be  gained  by  further  researches,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
either  the  financial  or  political  sinews  for  the  employment  of  com- 
petent English  investigators.  An  expedition  to  the  North  Pole 
which  can  add  little,  perhaps  nothing,  to  our  knowledge,  will  cost 
more  than  ten  years  of  such  diggings  as  we  would  see  undertaken. 
Forced  labour  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  English  mind.  Labour  is  cheap  enough  in  Egypt  to  enable 
magnificent  works  to  be  carried  on  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
There  might  be  further  researches  on  the  site  of  This,  further 
inquiry  for  papyri,  special  investigations  of  the  obscure  period  of 
the  Foreigners  after  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  and  the  so-called  Hyksos, 
after  the  Twelfth.  It  is  rather  in  Egypt  than  from  surveying 
remote  quarters  of  the  land  of  Canaan  that  information  as  to  the 
Israelites  may  be  obtained.  The  study  of  the  oldest  of  all 
documents  can  never  be  properly  carried  on  until  we  know 
where  each  scarab  bearing  an  inscription  was  found  ;  and  to  this 
end  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  competent  scholar  on  the 
spot  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  then  that  antiquities 
are  uncovered  in  digging  away  old  mounds,  and  dealers  in 
such  things  collect  them  at  the  country  fairs,  week  by  week, 
but  keep  no  record  of  whence  they  came.  Antiquities  so 
discovered  should  be  left  in  the  country,  as  the  German 
Government  has  left  the  antiquities  of  Olympia,  and  as  Dr. 
Schlie:nann  has  left  what  he  found  in  Mycenae.  The  Khedive 
is  not  likely  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  a  scheme  which  would  mean 
the  spending  of  money  in  remote  parts  of  his  country.  The  Boolak 
authorities  could  hardly  object  to  an  expedition  which  would  so 
greatly  add  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  objects  in  their  col- 
lection. The  difficulty  would  be,  not  so  much  the  financial  one — 
for  money  would  surely  be  forthcoming — as  the  men.  The 
scheme  is  one  which  can  only  be  worthily  taken  up  by  the 
Universities,  and  research  should  be  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
not  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  three  or  four  different 
nations  whom  we  class  iguorantly  together  as  Ancient  Egyptians, 
but  to  some  one  point  at  a  time,  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  The 
number  of  such  points  is  so  great,  and  their  relative  importance  so 
difficult  to  assess,  that  we  must  postpone  their  consideration  for 
the  present. 


CHESS. 

TIIHE  question  has  been  over  and  over  again  argued  whether  chess 
JL  or  whist  be  the  more  scientific  game.  We  generally  find 
that  those  who  play  whist  well  and  chess  indifferently  think  more 
highly  of  the  one  in  which  they  excel;  but  we  invariably  find  a 
good  "chess  player  who  is  also  a  poor  hand  at  cards  maintain 
the  Teat  superiority  of  his  own  game,  on  the  ground  that  the 
element  of  luck  has  no  place  therein.  This  argument  is  not,  how- 
ever, conclusive.  It  should  be  remembered  that  luck,  like  water, 
finds  its  level  in  the  long  run.  How  often  one  hears  a  man  ex- 
claiming against  "  my  luck  " ;  "  I  am  never  lucky  at  cards  " ;  or, 
"  I  have  put  ten  years  running  into  a  Derby  lottery,  and  have 
never  won  anything  yet " — quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  num- 
bers of  people  have  been  competing  with  him  on  perfectly  equal 
terms.  The  true  answer  to  all  theories  about  fortune  at  cards 
is,  of  course,  that  in  due  time  one  colour  or  number  will 
win  just  as  often  as  another,  and  that  every  player  in  games 
of  pure  chance  is  consequently  on  the  same  footing.  But  suc- 
cessful whist-players  do  not  win  by  luck.  We  are  not  about  to 
make  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  two  games,  and  indeed 


we  are  disposed  to  hold  that  there  are  far  more  differences  than 
likenesses  between  chess  and  whist.  In  the  former  the  battle  is 
fought  on  an  open  plain  where  thirty-two  combatants  are  all 
visible  to  each  other ;  in  the  latter  only  four  out  of  the  fifty-two 
fighting  men  are  at  any  time  engaged  ;  the  rest  are  ambushed  in 
reserve,  and  their  quality  can  only  be  divined  by  watching  the 
result  between  the  actual  combatants.  In  the  former  game  the 
plans  of  a  player  cannot  be  frustrated  by  any  freak  of  fortune ; 
in  the  other  the  best  calculations  may  be  fatally  disarranged  by 
unforeseen  contingencies,  or  through  the  blunders  of  a  partner. 
Again,  a  different  kind  of  talent,  or  the  same  talent  in  very  different 
degrees,  is  called  into  exercise ;  whist  demands  delicate  Jinessr, 
chess  more  caution  or  circumspection;  whist  makes  a  greater  tax 
upon  the  memory,  chess  upon  the  faculties  of  observation  and  concen- 
tration ;  in  the  first  there  is  more  calculation  of  probabilities,  for 
deductions  must  be  drawn  in  great  part  from  uncertain  data  ;  in  the 
last  there  is  more  calculation  of  visible  possibilities.  The  probabili- 
ties are  here  far  more  easily  ascertainable  than  in  whist,  for  a  skilled 
performer  can  at  any  rate  see  pretty  clearly  in  what  direction  and 
with  what  force  his  antagonist  is  pushing,  and  far  oftener  than 
not  he  will  divine  a  plan  which  nevertheless  he  may  not  be 
able  to  forestall.  But  he  has  to  reckon  on  a  vast  number  of  possi- 
bilities as  well  on  his  own  side  as  against,  and  to  remember  that 
every  one  of  the  thirty-two  combatants  has  a  power  of  its  own 
and  a  possible  line  of  action  both  by  itself  and  in  combination. 
There  is  no  divinity  hedging  a  king  at  cards,  who  is  liable  to  be 
taken  by  the  smallest  trump,  or  may  be  dragged  in  the  wake  of 
the  winning  card  of  another  hand ;  in  chess  a  piece  may  become 
useless  through  being  blocked,  but  its  power  is  only  suspended  by 
circumstances  and  may  be  fully  recovered.  Lastly,  chess  de- 
mands, on  the  whole,  in  a  larger  degree  than  does  the  other 
game,  the  instant  seizure  of  the  right  moment  for  the  right 
move :  the  effect  of  a  wrong  lead  may  often  be  partially  re- 
covered, but  against  equal  play  the  effect  of  a  false  move  is  not 
to  be  undone :  and,  in  the  former  case,  the  penalty  may  be  only 
the  loss  of  a  point,  whereas  in  the  latter,  unless  error  answers  error, 
the  first  mistake  must  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  game.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  such  features  of  resemblance  as  may  exist  between  these 
two  favourite  pastimes,  merely  remarking  that  in  both  book  study 
should  be  made  the  groundwork  by  all  who  aim  high.  We 
know  that  this  opinion  will  be  called  in  question  by  many 
practical  whist-players,  who  deride  book  theories  as  never  fitting  in 
with  the  experience  of  actual  plav.  All  that  is  wanted,  they 
will  tell  you,  is  to  remember  the  cards  that  are  out,  to  watch  the 
cards  as  they  fall,  and  to  use  a  little  ordinary  common  sense. 
Perhaps  the  race  of  warriors  is  not  even  yet  extinct  who  look 
down  on  book  study  as  a  means  of  developing  military  capacity. 
But  how  true  does  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  war  prove 
the  dictum  of  Napoleon  to  be,  when  he  says,  "  Study  the  campaigns 
of  Csesar,  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Turenne ; 
penetrate  yourself  with  the  spirit  of  those  great  men.  That  is  the 
way  to  become  a  leader  and  to  understand  war."  The  advice 
applies  in  every  pursuit  of  art  or  science ;  but  it  is  only  an  in- 
telligent minority  who,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  a  theory,  are 
able  or  will  take  the  trouble  to  suit  the  rule  to  the  occasion  and 
not  the  occasion  to  the  rule.  If,  as  we  hold,  book  study  is  profitable 
at  whist,  it  is  in  chess  quite  indispensable  to  such  as  have  the 
ambition  to  be  masters. 

There  are  in  England,  as  in  nearly  every  other  country,  a  vast 
number  of  chess  amateurs.  A  few  choice  spirits  stand  not  so  very 
far  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  while  every  lower  step  is  more 
thickly  peopled,  and  a  large  crowd  is  gathered  at  the  bottom. 
Why  is  this  the  case  ?  Some  will  say  that  most  persons 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  sufficient  time  to  become  proficients  at 
what,  after  all,  is  only  a  game.  No  doubt  this  is  partially  true ;  but 
it  does  not  explain  why  so  many  never  rise  from  the  ranks  who 
day  after  day,  or  night  after  night,  may  be  found  poring  over  the 
board.  There  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  very  general  mediocrity ; 
one  is  that,  to  excel,  a  man  must  have  good  brains  and  a  taste  for 
exercising  them  in  this  particular  line ;  another,  that  the  art  of 
opening  a  game  is  neglected.  We  remember  that  the  late  Mr. 
Staunton,  himself  an  eminently  scientific  student,  as  also  a 
brilliant  executant,  used  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
"  that  most  important  feature  in  chess — the  art  of  opening  the 
game."  What  would  be  thought  of  a  general  who  did  not  know 
how  to  commence  an  action  ?  or  of  a  battalion  leader  who  could 
not  dispose  his  men  in  suitable  fashion  for  attack  or  defence  ? 
On  the  tiny  field  of  chess  the  same  combinations  are  required 
as  on  a  theatre  of  battle.  In  both  the  first  consideration  is 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  of  operation  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner ;  the  second,  the  skilful  concentration  of  the 
forces  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  upon  the  vital  point  of 
the  enemy's  line;  the  third,  the  simultaneous  employment  of 
these  forces  upon  the  point  aimed  at.  How  can  all  this  be 
brought  about  against  science  but  by  opposing  science?  Not 
the  most  assiduous  porer  over  abstruse  variations  will  necessarily 
develop  into  a  Morphy  or  a  Staunton ;  but  familiarity  with 
the  openings  will  often  enable  a  player  to  obtain  such  initial  ad- 
vantages of  position  that  his  more  dashing  but  less  scientific  op- 
ponent will  fail  to  recover  subsequently  the  lost  ground.  The 
great  secret  of  obtaining  this  initial  success  may  be  learnt  entirely 
and  solely  from  books.  The  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  art, 
such  as  Salvio,  Lewis,  Stauntou,  La  Bourdonnais,  Philidor,  Ghulam 
Kassini,  Jaenisch,  &c,  are  sufficiently  agreed  in  most  cases  as  to 
which  are  the  best  ten  or  twelve  moves  for  either  side  in  the  dif- 
ferent openings  to  make  any  one  of  them  a  trustworthy  guide. 
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There  are  also  several  ably  conducted  chess  periodicals  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  which  may  be  profitably  consulted. 
Noticeable  amongst  these  is  the  Chess  "Mont.hly  Magazine.  (Dean  j 
and  Son),  lately  started  by  the  eminent  professional  Herr  Zukertort. 
We  can  from  diligent  perusal  strongly  recommend  this  publication 
to  all  players  who'  like  to  go  over  games  fought  between  masters  of 
the  art,  and  to  learn  from  the  sound  criticism  given  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  moves.  AVithout  such  detailed  criticism  it  is  often 
difficult  to  follow  the  intentions  of  the  players.  After  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  moves  we  begin  to  lind  our  auth  rities  differing  widely  as 
to  the  best  course  to  follow.  When  we  consider  that  the  advance 
of  a  simple  pawn  may  give  rise  to  variation  upon  variation,  and 
that  any  move  in  any  direction  modifies  more  or  less  the  general 
situation,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  manifold  are  the  compli- 
cations which  arise,  and"  what  demands  arc  made  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  even  the  physical, qualities  of  the  performers. 
There  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  various  courses  to  be  rapidly 
summed  up,  ruses  and  false  attacks  to  be  guarded  against,  and 
means  devised  for  entangling  the  foe.  There  is  a  call  for  per- 
severance, coolness,  or,  it  may  be,  for  courageous  initiative."  And 
few  who  have  not  a  mens  tema  encased  in  corpore  sano  can  hold 
their  own  in  the  acute  phases  of  a  long  ordeal. 

We  can  trace  the  existence  of  the  game  of  chess  as  far  back  as 
some  two  thousand  years  ago.  Whoever  was  its  inventor — he 
probably  hailed  from  China — had  the  game  of  war  in  his  minds 
eye.  And  it  was  an  Asiatic  army  which  was  represented,  as 
we  gather  from  the  composition  of  the  forces.  For  aught  we 
know,  it  may  have  been  the  hisgsepid  or  war-game  designed 
to  give,  in  immature,  instruction  in  the  then  theory  of  war.  ' 
During  the  last  few  centuries  the  power  and  scope  of  the  pieces  I 
have  undergone  marvellously  little  alteration  when  we  consider 
that  the  game  is  in  vogue  in  almost  every  country  throughout  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  Revolution  has  penetrated  everywhere 
else  the  thresholds  of  sovereigns  and  of  feudal  nobles ;  but  here 
the  kings,  queens,  bishops,  and  knights  have  preserved  their  con- 
servatism intact ;  and  the  "  peasants,"  as  theGermans  now  designate 
the  pawns,  though  they  have  been  conceded  some  small  privileges, 
have  never  clamoured  for  radical  changes  in  their  estate.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  some  of  the  pieces  are  differently  named  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Whatwe  call  "knights"  are  in  Germany  "  leapers," 
so  termed,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  faculty  they  possess,  and 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  of  leaping  over  the  heads  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  The  "  castles  :'  were  formerly  "  war-chariots," 
but  are  now  called  "  rooks,"  after  the  Indian  roth.  The  pieces  we 
call  "bishops"  the  French  call  "fools."  Formerly  these  were 
elephants,  carrying  in  their  howdahs  warriors  of  renown.  In  the 
East  the  "  queen  of  European  boards  is  designated  "  vizier,'' 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  appellation  for  a 
powerful  combatant.  Before  the  pawns  were  styled  "  peasants  " 
the  Germans  had  dubbed  them  Wenden,  or  Vandals,  a  term  of 
contempt  or  expressive  of  their  feeble  action.  The  French  call 
our  "  castle,"  which  goes  equally  by  the  name  of  "  rook,"  a  "tour." 
We  do  not  know  that  we  have  anywhere  met  with  the  </!  s  Sot  - 
tion,  but  it  has  doubtless  struck  many  persons  that  national 
characteristics  find,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  as  much 
their  expression  in  combats  at  chess  as  on  theatres  of  war  and 
enterprise.  In  the  great  match  between  England  and  France, 
fought  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  back  by  Mr.  Howard 
Staunton  and  M.  St.  Ainant,  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
games  shows  on  the  part  of  the  latter  greater  finesse,  more  in- 
ventiveness, more  dash,  combined  with  uncertainty  of  aim  ;  on 
the  English  side,  more  judgment,  less  speculation,  more  determined 
"  hard  pounding"  on  a  definite  point.  But,  not  to  judge  from  an 
isolated  instance,  if  we  search  the  voluminous  military  history  of 
chess,  we  shall  find  in  the  performances  of  such  Frenchmen  as  La 
Bourdonnais  and  Philidor  more  of  genius  and  brilliancy ;  in  those 
of  such  Germans  as  Anderssen  (who,  however,  is  credited  with  the 
"most  brilliant  game  on  record"),  Von  II.  der  Laza,  and  Jaenisch, 
more  of  science  and  depth ;  in  those  of  Englishmen,  such  as 
Staunton,  Lewis,  Cochrane,  more  of  sound  practical  judgment. 
Every  quality  has  of  course  its  value  in  its  proper  place ;  and 
genius  has  sometimes  stolen  a  march  upon  the  slower  judgment. 
Some  twenty  years  back  America  sent  over  to  Europe  the  youth- 
ful, but  peerless,  Paul  Morphy.  lie  came,  he  saw,  he  con- 
quered. Such  an  exhibition  of  skill  was  never  before  seen,  and 
has  not  been  seen  since.  The  most  accomplished  players  in  the 
Old  World  were  vanquished  one  after  another;  and,  if  ever 
genius  and  judgment,  boldness  and  caution  were  duly  combined, 
they  were  so  in  this  wonderful  player.  It  has  always  been  matter 
for  regret  with  patriotic  chess  enthusiasts  that  our  own  great 
champion,  Mr.  Staunton,  was  unable  to  arrange  for  an  encounter 
with  the  conquering  American.  The  Eastern  world  has  produced 
first-rate  players,  one  of  whom,  Ghulam  Kassirn,  of  Madras,  was  a 
distinguished  writer  on  the  subject.  Italy  had  sent  forth  redoubt- 
able performers  and  excellent  critics  at  a  time  when  chess  was 
almost  unknown  here.  As  scientific  and  thoroughly  exhaustive 
critics,  however,  the  Germans,  it  may  well  be  believed,  more  than 
hold  their  own. 

We  should  be  making  a  grave  omission  did  we  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that,  as  in  every  other  department  of  intellectual  activity,  so 
in  chess,  the  ladies  are  resolved  not  to  leave  man  alone  in  his  glory. 
Ladies'  clubs  have  been  formed  in  this  country,  and  their  members 
contest  with  men  on  even  terms.  But  America  has  thus  far  produced 
the  best  lady  player.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  match  with 
a  well-known  gentleman  performer  has  been  astonishing  tbe  chess 
world  by  her  feats  of  prescience,  doing  what  we  never  knew  done 


before — namely,  announcing,  twenty  or  thirty  moves  beforehand, 
the  exact  process  by  which  she  intends  compassing  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  antagonist,  and  carrying  out  her  threat  at  the  point  in- 
dicated to  the  very  move.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  physical  strength  of 
women  is  not  equal  to  a  prolonged  struggle.  We  fancy  a  good 
many  ladies  would  like  for  the  nonce  to  enjoy  the  impcri  \  prero- 
gative of  Napoleon,  who,  according  to  Mme.  de  Remusat,  insisted 
upon  moving  his  own  pieces  as  he  liked,  crediting  them  wiih 
exceptional  powers  in  cases  of  urgency.  We  can  easily  belit  pq  1Mb 
always  won.  He  most  undoubtedly  used  to  cheat  at  cards ;  but 
then,  as  he  frankly  explained,  was  it  not  his  object  to  win  t? 
How  these  little  circumstances  illustrate  the  later  phases  of 
the  man's  career  who  had  come  to  regard  every  moral  and  phy- 
sical obstacle,  fortune  and  time  itself,  as  so  many  things  to  be  made 
subservient  to  his  own  iron  and  reckless  will.  Half  the  catastrophes 
inducing  his  downfall  were  due  to  his  ignoring  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  nature  superior  to  himself.  There  are  curious,  but  well 
authenticated,  anecdotes  showing  wh;.t  , a-;  inaiions  ch«\-.«  esses 
for  some  minds.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  being; 
nearly  run  ashore  through  the  captain,  absorbed  in  his  combina- 
tions, not  heeding  the  repeated  representations  of  his  lieutenant 
that  they  were  getting  uncommonly  near  the  land.  There 
was  once  a  caliph  of  Bagdad  who  would  not,  V  disturbed  in 
his  game,  though  his  city  was  being  carried  by  assault.  And 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  when  hardly  beset  by  the  Turks  in  his 
house  at  Bender,  was  at  least  as  much  interested  in  beating  his 
antagonist  across  the  board  as  in  beating  off  the  Turks.  Again, 
an  Elector  of  Saxony,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mubiberg  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  was  playing  chess  with  a  fellow-prisoner 
when  tidings  were  brought  to  him  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death.  He  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  remark  upon  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  proceeding  and  then  resumed  the  game,  which,  to  his 
great  delight,  he  won.  When  we  add  that  Frederick  the  Great  and. 
Marshal  Saxe  were  enthusiasts  for  the  game,  who  will  say  it  is 
not  a  pastime  in  which  it  is  worth  w  hile  to  excel  ?  Though  many 
persons  are  debarred  by  other  occu;  ttions  from  devoting  to  it  sufli- 
cient  attention,  those  who  have  the  leisure  may  remember  the 
dictum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  is  applicable  to  all  pur- 
suits, that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER. 

fjpWO  very  well  known  passages  of  two  very  different  poets. 
jL  Burns  and  Professor  Wendell  Holmes,  have  expressed  happily 
enough  the  difference  between  men's  views  of  themselves  and 
other  men's  views  of  them.  There  are  certain  of  the  latter  class  of 
character-studies  which  would,  just  at  the  present  moment,  be 
decidedly  interesting  if  they  could  be  got  at.  Last  Saturday,  for 
instance,  Lord  Derby  completed  the  series  of  strategic  movements 
by  which  he  has  retired  from  connexion  with  the  Conservative 
party  and  declared  himself  to  belong  to  the  enemies  of  that  party. 
What  does  the  Opposition  think  of  its  new  ally?  and  particularly 
what  does  Mr.  Gladstone  think  of  Lord  Derby  ?  Probably  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  decline  to  answer  that  question,  even  as,  with 
remarkable  judgment,  though  contrary  to  Scotch  practice,  he  de- 
clined to  answer  some  inconvenient  questions  of  his  Conservative 
hecklers  at  Edinburgh.  But,  supposing  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  an 
inmate  of  the  Palace  of  Truth,  and  co  be  interrogated  in  that  less 
convenient  abode,  what  result  should  we  get  ?  There  is  pro- 
verbially joy  over  one  sinner  that  repents;  and,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone more  than  once  in  his  life  has  been  in  the  position  of  a 
person  who  finds  it  advisable  to  change  parties,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be,  in  the  abstract,  hard  upon  Lord  Derby  for  this  act. 
Besides,  he  has  left  the  wrong  side  and  come  over  to  the  right, 
which,  to  persons  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temperament,  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence. His  plaintive  expostulation  with  Providence  at  Hawarden 
not  long  ago  as  to  its  strange  conduct  in  allowing  men  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  to  be  Conservatives,  may  be  thought  to  have  re- 
ceived a  partial  but  gracious  answer  in  this  distinguished  conver- 
sion. But  is  Lord  Derby,  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view,  a 
person  of  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  That  is  the  question.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  dilliculties  in  the  way  of  an  a  llirmative  solution.  In 
one  of  those  remarkable  wayside  speeches,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
puts  his  head  out  of  the  window  of  a  carriage  and  shakes  his  fist 
at  the  Government  like  the  comic  father  pursuing  a  runaway 
couple  to  Gretna  Green,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  For  the 
last  six  years  England  has  been  principally  employed  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  arbitrary  power."  Now/for  at  least  four  of  those 
years  Lord  Derby  was  a  prominent  and  active  agent  in  this  pro- 
motion, and  he  has  uot,  as  far  as  we  know,  purged  his  offence  by 
any  apology  or  penance.  In  no  one  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
confessions  which  relieved  his  mind  two  years  ago  did  he  hint 
that  anything  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  up  to  the  time  of 
the  active  measures  taken  to  check  Russia  was  contrary  to  his 
views.  The  whole  earlier  course  of  that  policy  which,  far  more 
than  the  later,  attracted  Mr.  Gladstone's  wrath  and  denun- 
ciation was  accomplished  with  Lord  Derby's  consent  and  (as  far 
as  direct  agency  went)  by  himself.  The  points  of  contact  between 
the  two  statesmen  are  therefore  few  and  comparatively  uuimportant 
the  points  of  difference  many  and  grave.  How  does'Mr.  Gladstone 
reconcile  himself  to  this  ?  Probably  with  the  aid  of  the  invaluable 
dhtinguo,  of  the  excellence  of  which  his  philosophical  and 
casuistical  studies  must  have  convinced  him.    Just  as  at  Edin- 
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burgh  the  other  night,  Mr.  Gladstone  with  great  naivete  ob- 
served in  effect  vhat  he  objected  to  the  faggot  votes  created  against 
him,  but  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  to  object  to  in  those  created  on 
his  side,  so  it  is  probable  that  he  has  distinguished  between  the 
Lord  Derby  of  two  years  ago  and  the  Lord  Derby  of  to-day.  The 
latter  is  too  valuable  a  friend  to  be  slighted,  the  former  is  buried 
in  a  magnanimous  oblivion.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  always 
shown  himself  possessed  of  a  bad  memory  or  a  forgiving  one.  So 
that  we  shall  probably  be  safe  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Lord  Derby  (to  use  the  phrase  of  the  American  poet  and  essayist) 
is  a  person  with  considerable  influence  in  Lancashire,  who  has  been 
induced  to  give  that  iufluence  to  the  Liberal  party.  This  leaves 
the  distinguished  proselyte  but  a  faint  personality,  and  perhaps  not 
a  very  dignified  attitude,  but  more  than  this  we  can  hardly  attempt 
to  fill  in.  At  one  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  used  to 
be  fashionable  to  couch  satire  and  flattery  in  the  form  of  in- 
structions to  painters,  who  were  charged  not  to  forget  this  and 
that  feature  of  the  subject.  Our  painter  would  have  rather  a 
difficult  task  in  this  instance,  yet,  if  he  could  accomplish  it,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  contribution  to  an  interesting  gallerv. 

A  companion  portrait  would  be  much  less  difficult  to  paint. 
What  does  Mr.  Gladstone  think  of  Lord  Hartington?  The  general 
outline  of  the  picture  is  easy  enough  to  indicate.  The  heir  of 
the  House  of  Devonshire  doubtless  seems  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  good 
young  man  sent  down  from  heaven  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  a  difficult  moment,  and  to  keep  his  own  place  warm  for  him. 
The  details  of  the  representation  may  be  a  little  more  conjectural. 
From  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  and  frequently  enunciated  con- 
tempt for  the  House  of  Lords,  which  cau  only  pass  decently  good 
measures  by  the  aid  of  special  Divine  interposition,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  entertain  something  of  a  similar  feeling — mixed,  doubtless, 
with  compassion — for  one  who  is  destined,  unless  accident  forbids 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks  bis  three  thoughts  with  unusual 
rapidity,  to  figure  some  day  in  that  unfortunate  assembly.  This 
element  of  weakness  in  Lord  Hartington's  character  our  painter 
will  have  to  take  account  of,  as  also  of  another.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ought  to  have  sympathy  with  his  follower,  or  leader,  or 
rival,  or  colleague — all  the  terms  being  more  or  less  appropriate — 
for  his  dexterity  in  shifting  sails  to  suit  the  wind.  But  the  late 
Premier  cau  hardly  think  altogether  approvingly  of  the  manner  of 
Lord  Hartington's  performance  of  this  nautical  manoeuvre.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  as  in  that  of  the  Liverpool 
election,  Lord  Hartington  showed  himself  slightly  susceptible  to 
bullying.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  that  he  himself 
is  not  a  good  subject  for  that  process.  You  may  gently  lead  him 
either  by  blowing  up  a  gaol  and  murdering  a  policeman,  as  is  the 
Irish  manner,  or  by  peppering  the  highest  in  a  contest  of  highly- 
spiced  flattery,  as  is  the  manner  of  Scotchmen  and  of  the  English 
Nonconformists.  But  for  direct  brow-beating  a  la  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  to  do  him  justice,  too  proud  a  stomach,  unless 
it  comes  from  foreign  Powers.  It  is  also  probable  that  Lord 
Hartington's  tendencies  towards  common-sense  argument  slightly 
revolt  his  late  chief.  The  sometime  Postmaster-General,  he  must 
think,  is  fatally  deficient  in  superlatives.  He  does  not  refer  suffi- 
ciently often  to  the  "  last  drop  of  his  blood  "  and  the  "  last  breath 
in  his  body,"  according  to  the  picturesque  but  harmless  vo- 
cabulary which  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth  replaces  the  still 
more  picturesque,  but  not  so  harmless,  expletives  of  the  streets. 
Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  portrait  of  Lord  Hartington,  drawn 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  instructions,  would  be  on  the  whole 
complimentary.  It  might  be  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
"  Portrait  of  an  Amiable  and  Judicious  Young  Nobleman,"  and 
there  would  be  great  scope  for  an  inscription  such  as  tfiat  to  which 
some  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy  are  prone.  If  this  inscrip- 
tion, like  the  character  of  Lord  Derby,  were  composed  in  the 
Palace  of  Truth,  it  would  probably  run  as  follows : — "  He  is  a 
useful  piece  of  furniture,  never  out  of  the  way  (except  sometimes 
when  the  frivolities  of  hunting  and  racing  allure  his  young  mind), 
and  seldom  in  it.  I  put  myself  in  his  place  when  I  choose ;  and 
when  I  don't  choose,  he  occupies  mine,  with  a  sufficient  absence  of 
shiuintr  qualities.  In  fact,  he  combines  the  advantages  of  a  foil  and 
a  substitute,  aud  can  be  trusted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the ' 
former  admirably,  and  those  of  the  latter  as  well  as  could  be 
expected." 

These  two  sketches,  and  especially  the  last,  seem  to  invite  the 
composition  of  a  third,  to  be  hung  upon  the  same  line,  and  neces- 
sitating a  similar  inquiry.  What  does  Lord  Hartington  think  of 
Mr.  Gladstone?  It  is  probable  that  in  general  he  thinks  of  him 
very  much  as  an  enlightened  Roman  or  Carthaginian  general  did 
of  the  elephants  which  accompanied  his  army.  They  were  very 
large,  very  imposing,  and  tremendously  strong,  but  painfully  un- 
certain in  their  operation,  and  quite  as  likely  to  upset  friends  as 
to  trample  down  foes.  Lord  Hartington,  however,  is  not  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  device  of  which  the  strategy  of  the  period 
referred  to  availed  itself.  He  cannot  place  a  mahout  with  a 
sharp  chisel  and  mallet  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
inconvenient  exploits  as  soon  as  he  shows  signs  of  denouncing  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  inviting  Home  Rulers  to  convert  him  to  Home 
Rule,  as  their  predecessors  converted  him  to  disestablishment,  or 
charging  a  whole  Continental  nation  with  being  in  alliance  with 
the  evil  one.  He  has  to  grin  and  bear  it,  and  very  hard  it  must 
be  to  do  both.  Lord  Hartington  can  scarcely  help  imagining 
himself,  with  a  shudder,  called  when  in  power  to  face  an  Austriau 
Ambassador  after  such  an  escapade  of  his  leader-follower  as  last 
Wednesday's.  It  cannot  be  wholly  pleasant  to  read  declarations  of 
fervent  Liberals  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  nobody  but  Mr.  Gladstone, 


shall  be  their  leader,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  relapse  into  Post- 
master-Generalship, oi-  some  more  gilded  slavery,  after  bearing  the 
heat  and  burden  of  long  years  of  Opposition.  It  is  probable^also, 
that  Lord  Hartington  would  prefer  to  be  informed  beforehand  of 
the  peculiar  direction  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  boomerang  lli.-hts 
are  likely  to  take.  It  might  then  be  possible,  if  not  to  guard 
against  them,  at  any  rate  to  adjust  the  position  beforehand."  All 
these  circumstances"  might  well  make  Lord  Hartington  hesitate  in 
giving  his  instructions  to  our  artist.  In  public,  of  course,  these 
instructions  would  not  be  difficult ;  and  terms  of  almost  filial 
veneration  would  doubtless  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  especially  if  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  moriiinf 
papers,  or  if,  for  a  wonder,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  speaking 
anywhere  or  writing  anything.  In  private,  and  with  the  limita- 
tions proposed  ex  hypothesi,  the  task  might  be  more  difficult.  It 
is  almost  alarming  to  think  of  the  colours  in  which  Lord 
Hartington,  especially  with  Mr.  Adam  at  his  elbow,  would 
have  drawn  his  late  chief  just  after  the  last  Midlothian 
campaign;  and  everything  goes  to  show  that  the  same  tints 
will  be  required  again.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  allegorical 
portraiture  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  complicated  and 
overcharged  feelings  of  the  chief  of  that  Opposition  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  just  pronounced  s  icrosanct.  The  already  suggestive 
picture  of  the  elephant  slaying  its  foes  by  thousands  and  its 
friends  by  tens  of  thousands  would  make  a  fine  picture  of 
its  kind.  If,  however,  this  be  thought  too  distant,  historical,  and 
foreign,  another  trope  of  the  same  kind  presents  itself  as  not  inap- 
propriate. A  bull  in  a  china-shop  is  an  object  rarely  seen  in  nature, 
though  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  men.  It  is  not  known,  we  be- 
lieve, who  first  crystallized  the  idea  and  put  it  into  effective  phrase. 
But,  whoever  he  was,  he  could  hardly  have  had  before  him  a  more 
striking  exemplification  of  his  thought  than  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  it  must  present  itself  to  the  sorely-tried  eyes  of  Lord 


Hartington's  mind. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  CUL  TURK  AMP  F. 

FROM  the  time  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Papal  throne  Leo  XIII. 
^  has  manifested,  as  indeed  he  had  done  previously  in  his  offices 
of  Nuncio  and  afterwards  of  Archbishop,  that  statesmanlike  temper 
and  capacity  in  which  his  predecessor  was  so  signally  deficient. 
The  pastoral  he  issued  only  a  few  months  before  his  election, 
as  Archbishop  of  Perugia,  though  dealing  largely  with  religious 
subjects  and  written  throughout  in  a  religious  spirit,  reads  more 
like  the  work  of  a  statesman  than  of  a  theologian.  It  reminded 
one  of  the  tone  of  the  Hildebrands  and  Innocents  of  a  former  age 
rather  than  of  the  compiler  of  the  Syllabus,  only  that  the  future 
Pope  contemplated  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  civil  society 
from  the  standpoint  not  of  the  thirteenth  century  but  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  has  been  from  the  first  his  avowed  aim  to  bring 
about  that  reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  modern  civilization 
which  the  Syllabus,  taken  in  its  natural  and  obvious  sense, 
pronounces  to  be  impossible.  To  a  pontiff  thus  minded  it 
was  of  course  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  find  that  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  consistently  pursued  during  a  reign  of  unprecedented 
length,  had  left  him  the  inheritance  of  something  like  an  internecine 
feud  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  powers  in  almost  every  Euro- 
pean country.  In  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  the 
state  of  tension  was  most  severe,  and  in  three  of  those  countries  it 
was  such  as  actually  to  impede  the  ordinary  routine  of  ecclesiastical 
work,  and  in  some  places  to  bring  it  to  a  deadlock  altogether. 
Several  sees  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  hundreds  of  parishes  were 
vacant,  while  in  Switzerland  the  State  had  in  many  parishes  substi- 
tuted "  Christian  Catholic  "  pastors  for  those  in  communion  with 
Rome.  In  France  the  contest  had  begun  which  has  issued  in  the 
Ferry  Bill,  and  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  seventh 
clause  by  the  Senate,  we  have  by  no  means  as  yet  seen  the  end. 
That  in  many  of  these  cases  the  State  was  partially  or  entirely  in 
the  wrong,  if  judged  by  any  standard  of  even-handed  justice  which 
English  public  opinion  would  recognize,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  if  the 
State  was  in  the  wrong,  it  cannot  fairly  be  maintained  that  the  Church, 
as  administered  under  the  Ultramontane  autocracy  of  Pius  IX.,  was 
in  the  right.  The  Falk  Laws  were  a  clumsy  and  impolitic  reply  to 
the  challenge  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  even  so  zealous  an  anti- 
Vaticanist  as  Father  Hyacinthe  made  no  secret  of  his  disgust  at 
the  illiberal  partiality  of  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  at  Geneva. 
But  these  procedings,  just  or  unjust,  were  provoked  by  the  Vatican 
decrees,  and  by  the  long  course  of  studiously  irritating  and  aggressive 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  infallibilist  triumph.  Hard  words, 
to  be  sure,  break  no  bones,  but  such  words  as  had  for  manj-  years 
past  emanated  periodically  from  the  Vatican  itself,  and  from  the 
various  official  or  ollicious  organs — such  as  the  Civilta  Cattulica 
and  the  Univcrs — which  were  known  to  speak  its  mind,  amounted 
to  little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  framework 
and  constitution  of  modem  society  ;  and  such  a  declaration  could 
hardly  be  ignored,  when  coming  from  an  authority  which  aspired 
to  "  tune  the  pulpits"  and  the  confessionals  of  half  Christendom. 
An  idea  was  growing  up  on  both  sides  throughout  the  Continent 
that  clergy  and  laity  were  natural  enemies,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  enduring  peace  till  one  party  or  the  other  had  gained 
the  ascendency.  The  Non  possumws  of  the  Vatican  was  met  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  defiant  response,  "  We  won't  go  to 
Cauossa."  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  wholly  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  temper  of  the  age,  while  statesmen  like  Prince  Bismarck 
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failed— as  "  men  of  blood  and  iron"  always  do  fail— to  appreciate 
the  strength  of  moral  forces,  and  imagined  that  consciences,  en- 
lightened or  otherwise,  could  be  crushed  under  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  result,  as  we  observed  just  now,  was  a  deadlock  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

'  This  was  the  state  of  things  two  years  ago,  when  Leo  XIII.  as- 
cended the  Papal  throne,  but  he  has  already  within  that  short  period 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  considerable  improvement,  in  spite  oi  serious 
hindrances  caused  quite  as  much  by  his  own  side  as  by  its  oppo- 
nents. Even  in  Italy  some  approach  has  been  made  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  rival  powers,  but  there  of  course  the 
difficulties  are  exceptionally  grave,  and  it  would  greatly  try  the 
capacities  of  a  consummate  statesman,  with  the  best,  will  for 
devisiug  an  equitable  arrangement,  to  discover  a  modus  vivendi 
that  should  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  both  parties. 
In  Switzerland,  where  the  quarrel  was  very  much  of  the  Pope's 
makino-  originally,  though  the  Government  showed  itself  more 
than  ready"  to  "take  up  the  gauntlet  he  had  thrown  down, 
matters  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  But  in  Germany, 
where  more  than  3  thousand  parishes  are  reported  to  be  now 
vacant,  besides  about  half  the  bishoprics,  the  task  of  reconciliation 
was  at  once  more  urgent  and  not  so  easy.  But  here  too,  if  we 
may  trust  the  latest  information,  the  tact  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  pro- 
bably still  more  the  confidence  he  has  inspired— in  place  of  the 
deep*  distrust  created  by  the  language  and  acts  of  Pius  IX. — have 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  may  have  felt  that  he  could  afford 
to  be  generous,  because  in  the  main  he  had  justice  on  his  side.  The 
provocation  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Curia,  and  the  very  natural 
suspicion  it  engendered  of  a  radical  hostility  to  German  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  goes  far  to  explain,  though  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  assumption  on  Prince  Bismarck's  part — as  a  distin- 
guished English  Liberal  worded  it— of  the  attitude  of  "  a  Pope  in 
jackboots."  We  have  often  before  now  criticized  in  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  May  Laws,  some  of  which  merely  constituted  a 
sentimental  grievance,  while  others  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
intrusion  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  were  resented  accordingly 
by  the  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catholic  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  fined  or  imprisoned  in  consequence.  The  concession  on  what 
the  Times'  Correspondent  calls  "  the  main  point  in  dispute,"  con- 
tained in  the  final  clause  of  the  Pope's  recent  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  deals  with  what  was  a  sentimental  grievance 
only.   The  passage  in  the  English  translation  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  second  year  is  now  elapsing  since  we  ordained  that  thou  mightest 
unite  thy  prayers  and  those  of  thy  believing  flock  with  ours,  that  God,  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  might  hear  our  supplications  and  haply  restore  that  free- 
dom, to  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes.  This  was  not  granted,  but  still  we 
firmly  hope  that,  with  the  Divine  aid,  our  efforts  in  this  respect  will  meet 
with  the  desired  success.  Gradually,  and  little  by  little,  hollow  suspicion 
and  its  invariable  accompaniment,  unrighteous  envy  towards  the  Church, 
will  cease,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  State,  looking  at  facts  in  a  favourable  and 
appreciative  light,  will  easily  come  to  see  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  that  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  powers  a 
lasting  understanding  may  exist,  provided  only  there  does  not  fail  on  both 
sides  the  will  and  the  inclination  to  maintain  peace,  or,  if  need  be,  re- 
store it.  That  we  are  animated  with  this  spirit  and  this  will  must  be  the 
firm  and  unflinching  conviction  of  thee,  reverend  brother,  and  all  believers 
in  Germany.  Yes,  we  cherish  this  will  so  decidedly,  that  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  therefrom  for  public  order,  we  make  no  scruple  of 
declaring  to  thee  that  we,  in  order  to  hasten  this  understanding,  will  per- 
mit the  namei  of  those  priests  chosen  by  the  Bishops  as  fellow-workers  in 
their  diocese  in  the  cure  of  souls  to  be  primarily  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  Prussian  Government. 

This  submission  to  the  Government  of  the  names  of  priests  ap- 
pointed to  parochial  cures  had  long  been  allowed  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  although  the  right  claimed  might  easily  be  used  in 
a  vexatious  manner,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  question  of  principle 
can  be  involved  in  the  mere  formality,  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  all  along  had  a  veto  on  appointments  to  bishoprics. 

The  interference  of  the  Falk  Laws  with  clerical  education  was  a 
matter  of  much  higher  practical  importance,  and  here  it  is  evident 
that  the  Government  are  prepared  to  make  important  concessions. 
The  Bishop  of  Strasburg  has  already  been  permitted  to  reopen  his 
seminary,  and  it  is  further  reported  that  "  a  Bill  repealing-  some  of 
the  more  oppressive  clauses  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  is  being- 
drawn  up  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
passed  by  Parliament."    The  same  correspondent  adds  that  all 
parties  are  agreed  on  there  being  no  need  to  control  the  religious 
action  of  the  clergy,  if  the  Pope  no  longer  objects — as  Leo  XIII. 
obviously  does  not  object — to  German  unity  under  a  Protestant 
sovereign.  The  Government  will  however  reserve  "  the  right  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  priests,  to  punish  political  agitation  in  the 
pulpit,  and  to  supervise  elementary  education."  On  the  first  point  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  second  sounds  strange  to  English  ears,  but 
all  Continental  Governments  are  more  exacting  in  such  matters 
than  our  own,  and  in  practice  everything  would  depend  on  how 
the  right  was  exercised.     Many  clergymen 'in  England  have 
preached  strongly  against  e.g.  the  divorce  law,  and  the  proposal  to 
legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  we  should  feel 
it  to  be  a  monstrous  injustice  if  their  liberty  of  speech  were  made 
penal-,  but  the  Government  would — at  least  on  Continental  prin- 
ciples—be within  its  right  in  restraining  attacks  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  whole  existing  order  of  things,  and  "punishing  political 
agitation  "  need  not  mean  more  than  this.  It  would  be  felt  in  this 
country  to  be  a  grave  impropriety,  though  not  a  ground  for 
judicial  interference,  if  a  preacher  were  to  tell  his  congregation 
what  candidates  they   ought  to   vote  for  in  an  election  to 
Parliament.  The  third  right  claimed  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
supervision  of  elementary  instruction— that  is,  we  presume,  in  its 


secular  aspects — is  not  only  exercised  by  our  own  Government, but 
universally  admitted  to  be  just  and  beneficial.  No  one  can  speak 
more  distinctly  on  this  point  than  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  recent 
Lenten  pastoral,  and  what  Cardinal  Manning  openfv  approves  the 
most  Ultramontane  of  German  bishops  need  not  hesitate  to  admit. 
His  words  are  worth  quoting.  "  No  schools  are  under  a  more 
rigorous  inspection  than  ours.  .  .  .  This  is  a  great  benefit  to 
us,  and  a  great  security  for  good  management.  For  anything  and 
for  everything  we  areliable  to  censure  from  the  Government,  from 
the  Guardians,  from  the  public  newspapers.  The  censures  are  at 
times  overstrained,  and  sometimes  unjust,  but  their  effect  upon  us 
is  good.  They  keep  us  from  careless  or  superficial  management. 
We  are  forced  to  do  our  duty  thoroughly  and  with  all  our  might." 
Of  a  similar  compulsion  the  German  Catholics,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  not  complain.  And  meanwhile,  as  far  as  religious  education 
is  concerned,  the  new  Minister  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Falk  lias 
already  largely  modified  Lis  policy  in  a  denominational  sense.  The 
settlement  of  the  controversy  therefore  will  not  be  a  triumph 
for  either  party,  but  a  compromise  in  which  each  surrenders 
something,  while  securing  all  that  its  real  interests  demand  :  and 
this  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  for  its  permanence.  There  is  no  "  mint- 
ing of  Canossa  coins,"  but  the  Oulturkampf  seems  to  be  coming 
quietly  to  an  end.  If  it  still  leaves  the  German  hierarchy  under 
some  restrictions  unknown  before  1870,  for  that  they  have  to  thank 
their  own  sudden  change  of  front  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  Ho  man 
pretensions  to  which,  after  an  illusory  show  of  resistance,  they 
passively  succumbed. 

Two  collateral  questions  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  apparently 
approaching  close  of  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  iu  Ger- 
many, on  which  however  we  can  only  say  a  word  in  passing  here. 
It  may  be  asked  what  effect  the  reconciliation  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  condition  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church  from  which  they  have  seceded.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  early  days  of'  the  struggle  the  Prussian  Government 
saw  its  advantage  in  promoting  a  movement  which_  might  serve 
to  hamper  the  action  of  its  formidable  rival,  but  this  patronage, 
never  very  decided  or  cordial,  has  for  some  time  been  vir- 
tually withdrawn.  And  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  to  which  Professor  Schulte  called  attention  in 
a  remarkable  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Tlevinv  last  August, 
have  conspired  to  their  disadvantage  with  the  prestige  which  a 
little  mild  persecution  has  inevitably  conferred  upon  th  ir  op- 
ponents, while  iu  Germany,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  Leo  XIII.  has  done  far  more  to  impair  their  pr  spects 
than  the  curses  of  Pius  IX.  His  evident  desire  for  their_  re- 
absorption  into  the  general  body  may  be  disappointed,  but  it  is 
less  likely  than  under  the  late  regime  that  their  numbers  will 
largelv  increase.  On  the  other  hand  the  likelihood  is  proportionately 
greater  of  the  growth  of  what  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
be  called  an  Old  Catholic  element  within  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  acquiescence  of  German  Catholics,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  in  the  Vatican  decrees  was  notoriously  in  many, 
if  not  most  cases,  more  ostensible  than  real,  and  the  loyalty  to 
their  Church  evoked  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Falk  Laws 
rather  silenced  opposition  than  secured  assent.  "When  the  pressure 
is  withdrawn,  they  will  be  at  leisure  to  review  the  whole  situation 
calmly,  and  may  find  that  pretensions  at  once  arrogant  and 
unhistorical  do  not  become  more  palatable  by  lapse  of  years.  To 
judge  indeed  from  the  language  of  the  Belgian  Bishops  and  other 
high  authorities  who  might  be  named,  it  has  already  come  to  be  the 
avowed  object  of  Ultramontane  apologists  to  show,  not  how  great 
is  the  import  of  the  infallibilist  dogma,  but  how  small.  If  an  ob- 
jection is  raised  to  any  Papal  pronouncement,  it  is  at  once  thrown 
overboard,  not  without  a  contemptuous  smile.  The  Pope  was 
only  expressing  his  own  views,  not  defining  doctrines ;  or  he  was 
dealing  with  personal  matters  ;  or  he  was  speaking  as  a  private 
doctor,  not  by  apostolic  authority ;  or  he  was  not  resting  on  the 
testimony  of  revelation.  In  short,  he  cannot  have  been  infallible, 
for  he  was  mistaken.  If  this  is  the  tone  enforced  by  the  exigencies 
of  controversy  on  the  very  authors  and  advocates  of  the  dogma, 
when  it  is  barely  ten  years  old,  what  inference  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  by  those  who  were  always  its  opponents?  Leo  XIII.  has 
afforded  fresh  evidence  of  his  discernment  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
Church  in  seeking  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  conllict  in  Germany 
to  an  end.  But  he  would  confer  a  more  lasting  boon  on  German 
Catholicism  if  he  could  heal  the  internal  nialady  which  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor  has  bequeathed  to  it. 


LIEUTENANT  PALANDER  OX  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  VEGA. 

CONSIDERING  what  very  moderate  achievements  in  the 
Arctic  regions  have  of  late  attracted  a  large  share  of  public 
attention,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  an  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Vega,  written  by  the  commander  of  that  vessel,  should 
have  received  so  little  notice.  In  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  the  present  mouth,  Lieutenant  Palander,  of  the  Swedish 
navy,  has  told  how  the  North-East  passage  was  made.  His 
account,  though  very  clear  and  graphic,  is  so  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, and  so  brief,  that  it  scarcely  seems  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  what  he  has  to  narrate,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
it  has  not  attracted  the  attentiou  of  a  public  which,  having  seen 
failure  described  in  elaborate  volumes,  can  hardly  believe  that 
success  requires  only  a  few  modest  pages.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  this  neglect  will  not  continue,  and  that  Lieutenant 
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Palander's  remarkable  narrative  will  be  read  as  it  deserves ;  for, 
if  it  is  thought  to  merit  no  more  consideration  than  the  many 
stories  of  travel  which  appear  in  magazines,  his  countrymen  will 
certainly  be  justified  in  thinking  that  Englishmen  are  rightly  j 
charged  with  insular  narrowness,  and  that  they  greatly  magnify 
what  their  own  sailors  achieve,  while  they  give  little  heed  to  what 
is  done  by  the  sailors  of  other  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  one  reason,  why  an  account  of  the  North-East 
passage  should  not  excite  so  much  interest  in  this  country  as 
some  other  stories  of  Arctic  exploration.  Owing  to  causes  not 
altogether  easy  to  fathom,  English  navigators  have  for  a  very 
long  period  abandoned  the  idea  of  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Behring's  Straits  through  the  seas  north  of  Asia,  and  have  de- 
voted all  their  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  other  objects.  This 
fact,  however,  can  scarcely  excuse  the  singular  apathy  which  has 
been  shown  respecting  Lieutenant  Palander's  story ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  although  .  the  Asian  Arctic  regions  have 
been  neglected  for  a  great  while,  Englishmen  have  not  alwa_\  s 
been  indifferent  to  the  allurements  of  the  Kara  Sea,  but  that 
when  the  spirit  of  adventure  ran  most  high,  the  Eastern  Ocean 
was  sought  by  English  seamen.  At  the  beginning  of  his  history 
Lieutenant  Palauder  give3  a  short  account  of  previous  attempts 
to  make  the  North-East  passage,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  has 
been  essayed  by  thirteen  expeditions,  five  of  which  were  sent  from 
England.  The  first  effort  ever  made  was  in  1553,  when  three  ships 
— the  Bona  Esperanza,Bona  Ventura,  and  Bona  Conjiden/iasailed 
from  England.  Other  expeditions  made  for  the  North-East  in  1 556, 
15S0,  and  160S,  after  which  there  was,  so  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  a  very  long  pause.  Finally,  in  1676  the  last  British 
expedition  was  despatched,  and  after  it  "  there  occurs,"  to  use 
the  writer's  words,  "  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years  without 
any  attempt  to  make  the  North-East  passage.  In  1872  the 
Admiral  TegettJioff  was  sent  out  by  Austria  and  Lieutenants  Payer 
and  Weyprecht  made  their  justly  famous  voyage.  Finally,  in 
1S78  the  Vega  sailed  from  Sweden,  and  Professor  Nordenskiold 
and  Lieutenant  Palander  achieved  what  English  sailors  had  first 
attempted  more  than  three  centuries  before.  Surely  the  narrative 
which  the  latter  has  recently  published  in  this  country  merits  as 
much  attention  as  those  which  described  the  summer  trip  of  the 
Pandora,  and  the  very  cautious  exploration  of  Sir  George  Nares. 

Over  both  it  certainly  has  one  great  advantage  already  referred 
to — that  of  brevity.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  highly  improbable 
that  Lieutenant  Palander  should  be  able  to  tell  the  story  of  such  a 
voyage  in  a  few  pages  ;  but  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so ;  and,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  his  curt  history  is  full  of  in- 
terest. He  first  describes  the  fitting  out  of  the  Vega,  which  had 
been  built  for  seal  and  whale-fishing,  and  was  therefore  suited  for 
Arctic  navigation.  Her  two  principal  officers  and  her  crew  be- 
longed to  the  Swedish  navy,  and  the  Swedish  Government  gave 
great  assistance  in  her  equipment  and  in  provisioning  her  ;  but  she 
did  not  sail  as  a  Swedish  man-of-war,  and  had  to  carry  the  Hag  of 
the  Swedish  Yacht  Club.  As  is  well  known,  she  left  Gothen- 
burg in  the  early  part  of  July  1S7S,  Professor  Nordenskiold, 
the  projector  and  leader  of  the  expedition,  joining  it  afterwards  at 
Tromsoe.  The  Vegaleit  this  place  on  July  21st,  with  her  consort, 
the  Lena,  a  small  screw-steamer  destined  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  which  was  to  accompany  her  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  voyage. 

In  the  first  part  of  their  arduous  undertaking  the  Swedish  ex- 
plorers appear  from  Lieutenant  Palander's  narrative  to  have  had 
fairly  good  fortune.  Entering  the  Kara  Sea  at  what  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  right  time,  they  found  it  free  from  ice.  Two 
vessels  bound  for  the  Yenisei  had  previously  met  them,  and  from 
one  of  these  a  final  supply  of  coal  was  taken.  On  August  9,  the 
Kara  Sea  having  been  crossed,  these  vessels  had  to  leave  the  Vega 
and  Lena,  which  then  began  their  slow  voyage  along  the  flat 
Siberian  coast.  At  the  outset  they  found  that  the  charts  of  this 
coast  were  very  erroneous,  and  that  they  must  make  their  way  as 
best  they  could  without  putting  any  trust  in  their  maps.  The 
difficulty  thus  caused  was  a  very  grave  one,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
by  any  means  unexpected,  and  is  indeed  such  as  all  Arctic  ex- 
plorers necessarily  have  to  contend  against.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  with  the  Vega  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the 
charts  was  specially  trying.  During  a  great  portion  of  her  voyage 
she  had  to  keep  close  to  the  coast,  and  the  water  011  the  northern 
shores  of  Siberia  is  exceptionally  shallow.  The  vessel  therefore 
was  incessantly  in  danger  of  grounding,  and  the  explorers  had 
literally  to  feel  their  way.  How  extremely  trying,  therefore,  the 
work  of  Lieutenant  Palander  and  his  associates  must  have  been 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  any  sailor  who  reads  his  narrative ; 
but,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  brevity,  and  to  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  dwell  on  the  dangers  which  had  to  be  en- 
countered, this  may  not  be  so  apparent  to  all  readers.  To  make 
the  difficulties  of  shallow  waters  yet  greater,  there  were  the 
constant  fogs  of  the  Eastern  Arctic  Ocean,  which  Lieutenant 
Palander  pronounces  to  be  "  more  dense  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world."  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  in  London  lately  he  would  re- 
tract this  statement ;  but  it  must  be  said  thai  in  frequency  the 
fogs  of  the  Siberian  coast  appear  to  exceed  even  those  of  the 
British  capital.  Despite  them,  however,  the  Vega  made  good 
progress,  and  on  Ausrust  19  she  safely  passed  Cape  Tchelyuskin, 
the  northernmost  point  of  the.  Old  World,  which  had  never  been 
doubled  by  any  vessel  before.  Nature  has  not  always  given  to  the 
extreme  points  of  continents  the  attention  they  might  be  thought 
to  deserve,  and  from  the  silence  of  Lieutenant  Palander  respecting 
the  appearance  of  Cape  Tchelyuskin,  it  may  be  gathered  that  this 


was  not  remarlcable.  Its  true  geographical  position,  which  was 
carefully  ascertained,  was  found  to  be  not  a  little  different  from 
that  previously  laid  down.  It  is  in  Int.  770  36'  N.,  long.  1030  25' 
E.  After  doubling  it  the  Vega  made  her  way  with  fair  rapidity 
to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  Near  the  delta"  of  the  Lena  river 
she  parted  from  her  excellent  consort  the  Lena,  which  had  to 
proceed  up  that  great  stream  to  Yakutsk.  From  the  delta  a 
favourable  wind  carried  the  Vega  some  distance  on  her  way ;  but, 
though  she  made  good  progress,  disappointment  awaited  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiold  when  the  ship  drew  near  Liakov  Island. 
Here  he  had  hoped  to  land  and  collect  fossil  remains  ; 
but,  owing  to  shallow  water  and  to  fogs,  a  landing  could 
not  be  effected,  and  the  mammoth  bones  remained  undis- 
turbed. Continuing  her  easterly  course,  the  Vega  'reached  Cape 
Shelagskoi ;  but,  after  this  was  passed,  the  ice,  which  rapidly  in- 
creased, made  further  progress  extremely  arduous.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  difficulties  caused  by  ice,  by  fogs,  and  by  water 
so  shallow  as  sometimes  only  to  leave  a  few  inches  under  the  keel, 
the  voyage  was  continued  past  Cape  Yakan  ;  past  the  mysterious 
WrjangeFs  Land,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  race; 
past  the  point  absurdly  called  North  Cape,  and  across  Koliutchin 
Bay.  A  point  to  the  east  of  this  was  reached  on  September  28th, 
and  the  Vega  was  now  close  to  her  goal — that  is,  to  Behring's 
Straits.  Of  4,000  miles,  all  but  120  had  been  accomplished,  and 
for  those  120  miles  the  course  lay  through  waters  which  are  usu- 
ally navigable  for  some  weeks  after  September  2Sth.  To  traverse 
this  small  distance,  however,  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  ice  collected  early,  and  the  unfortunate 
explorers,  with  success  almost  within  their  grasp,  with  the  eastern 
outlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  almost  in  sight,  found  themselves 
doomed  to  pass  a  winter  on  the  coast.  After  the  28th  the  cold 
increased  rapidly,  the  weather  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  until  the  next  summer  the  Vega's  chance  of 
reaching  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka  would  be  about  on  a  par  with  that 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole. 

The  unexpected  arrest  of  the  vessel's  progress — news  of  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  reached  Europe — does  not  seem  to  have 
in  the  least  dismayed  the  hardy  and  patient  Swedes.  Preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  rendering  the  Vega  as  comfortable  as  possible 
during  the  winter,  and  for  carrying  on  those  mysterious  scientific 
observations  which  have  so  deep  a  charm  for  Arctic  navigators.  In 
this  case  the  scientific  works  certainly  had  the  merit  of  providing 
full  occupation  for  all  on  board  the  vessel,  and  neither  weariness 
nor  depression  seems  to  have  been  felt  during  the  winter  months. 
The  explorers  were  not  altogether  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
during  their  captivity,  for  the  coast  off  which  they  were  icebound 
was  inhabited,  and  the  natives  proved  to  be  excellent  people.  It 
is  a  most  singular  fact  that,  of  all  primitive  races,  those  who  dwell 
in  the  most  barren  and  forbidding  regions  are  apparently  the 
best.  The  good  qualities  of  the  Esquimaux  are  well  known, 
and  the  Tchuktchis  of  Eastern  Siberia  seem  to  be  at  least 
their  equals.  Lieutenant  Palander  describes  them  as  "  good- 
natured,  friendly,  hospitable,  and  honest,"  and  says  that,  though 
numbers  of  them  were  constantly  on  board  the  ship,  during  the 
whole  winter,  only  two  or  three  thefts  of  the  most  trilling 
description  were  committed.  Treated  with  wise  kindness  and 
liberality  by  the  Swedes,  they  were  useful  in  various  ways,  and 
were  able  at  times  to  supply  the  mariners  with  fresh  fish  or  rein- 
deer flesh.  These  were  of  course  most  acceptable,  but  were  not 
indispensable,  the  Vega  being  admirably  found  in  stores.  Lieu- 
tenant Palander  gives  a  table  of  the  dietary,  which  proves  how 
well  the  ship  had  been  provisioned,  and  what  careful  forethought 
had  been  exercised.  As  the  crew  remained  perfectly  healthy 
during  the  winter,  and  as  no  symptom  of  scurvy  ever  appeared, 
this  table  may  be  considered  to  show  the  diet  which  is  best  suited 
for  Arctic  regions,  and  is  therefore  well  worth  attention.  As 
might  be  expected,  preserved  vegetables  figure  very  largely  in  it, 
and  it  may  horrify  the  followers  of  Sir  "Wilfrid  La wson  and  Dr. 
Richardson  to  learn  that  a  gill  of  rum  or  brandy  was  served  out 
daily  to  each  man.  A  small  quantity  of  tobacco  was  also  given,  and 
there  was  of  course  an  allowance  of  lime-juice  every  day.  The 
variety  of  good  food  shown  by  the  dietary  is  most  remarkable,  and 
since  for  once  what  was  agreeable  proved  to  be  wholesome,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  should  there  be  any  f  uture  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, the  valuable  experience  of  the  Swedish  explorers  may 
be  utilized,  and  the  diet  which  kept  the  crew  healthy  during  the 
worst  period  of  the  year  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  men  must  have  needed  some  physical  comforts  to  cheer 
them,  as  their  utterly  unexpected  detention  lasted  nearly  ten 
months.  The  vessel  remained  firmly  bound  uutil  July  iS,  1879, 
when  Lieutenant  Palander  noticed  that  the  line  of  the  tidometer 
showed  astern,  and  immediately  afterwards  saw  the  ice  to  land- 
ward separate  from  the  outer  ground-ice  belt.  Steam  was  got 
up,  and  at  4.30  p.m.  the  vessel  was  in  motion.  That  evening  she 
reached  a  navigable  sea,  having  got  away  from  the  place  where 
she  had  so  long  been  held  fast  "  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
trouble"  as  if  she  "  had  gone  out  to  sea  from  a  common  harbour." 
On  July  20  East  Cape  was  passed,  and  the  North-East  passage 
completed.  Having  been  thus  entirely  successful  in  their  great 
undertaking,  the  explorers,  after  a  short  delay  at  some  islands'near 
the  Straits,  set  their  course  for  Japan,  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on 
September  2. 

Their  voyage  must  certainly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ever  made  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  were  no  doubt  less  than  those  against  which 
other  navigators  in  Arctic  seas  have  had  to  contend  ;  Lut  never- 
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theless  they  were  in  all  probability  such  as  could  only  have  been 
overcome  by  very  skilful  and  very  determined  men.  How  great 
they  were  cannot  be  easily  learnt  from  Lieutenant  Palander's 
narrative,  since,  unlike  most  travellers,  he  seems  anxious  to  speak 
as  shortly  as  possible  of  the  obstacles  he  was  able  to  overcome. 
His  reticence  is  to  be  admired,  *ud  should  do  him  no  barm  with 
English  readers.  It  is  for  those  who  have  failed  to  indulge  in 
manv  words.   Those  who  have  succeeded  can  afford  to  be  brief. 


INJUDICIOUS  WOMEN. 

A RUDE  man  who  was  told  that  a  certain  lady  was  a  little 
injudicious  asked  his  informant  whether  he  had  ever  known 
a  judicious  woman.  If  such  a  question  were  put  to  us,  we  should 
reply  that  we  know  not  only  judicious,  but  over-judicious,  women. 
"WVuiight  even  add  that  we  know  women  who  are  as  wise  as 
serpents,  though  not  as  harmless  as  doves.  But  whether  women 
are  always  injudicious,  or,  as  we  maintain,  sometimes  the  con- 
trary, it  must,  we  should  think,  be  generally  admitted  that  they 
are  occasionally  jealous.  When  one  lady  is  jealous  of  another  she 
instinctively  talks  a  great  deal  about  her,  and  the  general  drift  of 
her  remarks  under  such  circumstances  must  be  pretty  familiar  to 
every  one  whose  acquaintanceship  is  not  confined  to  the  male  sex. 
It  is"  certain  that  she  will  never  admit  her  jealousy ;  but  beyond 
that  there  is  no  saying  what  observations  she  may  make  about 
her  enemy ;  nor  will  she  miss  any  opportunity  of  saying  an 
unkind  word  of  her.  She  will  generally  contrive,  however,  that 
none  of  her  weapons  of  attack  shall  be  so  damaging  as  her 
praise.  She  will  allow  that  her  enemy  is  beautiful — beautiful 
as  a  tigress — but  she  will  affirm  that  she  is  wicked ;  she  will 
admit  that  she  is  amusing,  but  she  will  declare  her  to  be  ill- 
natured  ;  if  she  calls  her  innocent,  she  also  calls  her  silly ; 
and  if  she  praises  her  as  true-hearted  and  trustworthy,  she 
stigmatizes  her  as  unsympathetic  and  uninteresting.  If  she  begins 
by  describing  her  as  clever,  she  goes  on  to  hint  that  she  is  an  in- 
fidel. If  she  praises  her  balls  and  her  parties,  she  abuses  her  for 
being  too  fat  or  too  thin,  a  bad  caller,  or  a  Homan  Catholic.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  faults  with  which  ladies  accuse  each  other  be- 
hind their  backs ;  such  as  inhospitality,  idleness,  having  "  odd 
people  "  to  stay  with  them,  frequently  changing  their  servant?, 
and  even  telling  lies  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances. 
When,  however,  a  lady  is  so  renowned  for  her  personal  goodness 
and  excellence,  her  social  charms  and  her  unselfishness,  that  any 
attack  upon  her  character  with  the  usual  weapons  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  her  opponents  resort  to  the  equivocal  subterfuge  of 
calling  her  injudicious.  We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
point,  because,  after  some  experience,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  this  is  the  most  unfair  and 
unwarrantable  of  all  the  forms  of  backbiting  attack  ever  stooped 
to  by  woman,  which  is  saying  not  a  little.  It  is  worthy  of  classi- 
fication with  the  "  You  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  I  am  gone,"  or 
the  "  Please  yourself ;  pray  do  not  consult  my  wishes,*'  of  the 
direct  feminine  attack ;  and  we  veritably  believe  that  some 
women  consider  that  any  woman  who  is  charitable,  kind,  and  un- 
selfish, must  ipso  facto  be  injudicious.  If  one  lady  hears  that 
another  has  built  a  church  or  endowed  a  scholarship,  she  is  gene- 
rally ready,  like  a  true  Bible-loving  Englishwoman,  to  say,  "  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste?  "  or  words  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  stall  at  a  fashionable  bazaar  for  the 
relief  of  a  famine  in  Beloochistan,  or  to  be  one  of  the  lady  patronesses 
of  a  charity  ball ;  but  to  visit  in  person  a  squalid  lodging  in  a 
back  street,  and  carry  food  and  clothing  to  a  starving  family,  is 
considered  injudicious.  There  are  "  proper  people"  to  do  all  these 
things.  Are  there  not  the  district  visitor,  the  clergyman,  the 
relieving  officer,  and  the  parish  doctor  ?  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  Lady  Jane  would  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  own  position 
and  remember  her  station  !  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  reply  to 
the  speaker  that  there  are  "  proper  people "  to  do  some  of  the 
things  to  which  she  devotes  much  of  her  time  ;  that  there  are 
professional  comedians  to  act,  that  there  are  gamekeepers  to  follow 
the  shooters,  that  there  are  wise  men  to  give  opinions  upon  things 
"  not  understanded  of  women,''  and  that  there  are  stable-boys  to 
talk  slang.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  better  if  she  herself  attended  a  little  more  to  the  duties  of 
her  position,  and  if  she  were  not  so  apt  to  forget  her  station  in  life.  To 
say  such  things  would  be  futile,  because  she  connects  most  injudicious 
acts  directly  or  indirectly  with  charity,  and  of  charity  she  is  certainly 
not  guilty,  therefore  she  cannot  believe  herself  to  be  injudicious. 
It  is  quite  permissible  for  a  girl  to  dance  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  drive  several  miles  home  on 
a  snowy  night,  but  it  is  thought  imprudent  to  get  up  at  seven 
o'clock  to  go  to  an  early  service.  The  latter  is  fatiguing  and  might 
expose  the  devotee  to  cold.  Then  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  to 
pay  forty  guineas  for  a  dress,  but  to  give  five  shillings  to  a  poor 
person  is  most  injudicious;  giving  such  a  large  sum  to  one  person 
is  robbing  others,  and  so  much  in  a  single  case  is  quite  uncalled 
for.  It  is  simple  extravagance,  and  the  indulgence  of  such  indis- 
creet charity  may  soon  lead  the  donor  into  serious  embarrassment. 
Moreover,  it  is  wrong  because  it  tends  to  pauperize  the  recipient,  and 
it  is  mischievous  in  principle  because  it  helps  to  hamper  the  work- 
ing of  the  Anti-Mendicity  Society.  There  is  another  thing  also  about 
that  five  shillings.  Tne  case  in  Yihicb.  it  was  eiveu  was  not  a 
deserving  one.    The  husband  of  the  woman  who  received  it  was 


once  seen  drunk  ;  therefore,  to  give  her  money — and  so  much  too— 
is  directly  to  encourage  vice.  "  Depend  upon  it  some  of  that 
money  would  be  spent  in  drink,"  says  the  speaker,  as  she  finishes 
her  glass  of  1858  Lafitte.  Again,  as  regards  visiting  the  poor, 
it  is  very  right  that  ladies  should  drive  about  picturesque  country 
lanes  in  comfortable  pony  carriages,  district  visiting,  provided  there 
are  no  fevers  about ;  but  if  thffy  rarely  go  to  any  cottages  unless 
the  occupants  are  ill  or  in  serious  want,  and  then  pay  frequent 
visits  until  the  distress  is  alleviated,  they  come  under  the  social 
anathema.  A  friend  will  say  "  Dow  very  injudicious  Lady  Jane 
is.  She  suddenly  took  up  some  cottagers  named  Smith,  whom 
she  had  never  been  near  before,  and  went  to  see  them  every  day 
for  a  month,  taking  soup  and  wine  and  meat  and  even  bread,  and 
then  she  suddenly  dropped  them,  and  I  bear  that  she  has  not  been 
to  their  cottage  for  weeks  and  weeks  "  ;  the  truth  being  that,  while 
the  Smiths  had  illness  or  serious  want  in  their  house,  she  assisted 
them,  but  when  they  were  off  the  sick  list,  or  when  work  was 
found  for  the  husband  and  sons,  she  left  them  to  themselves.  It  is 
not  only  among  the  lowest  classes  that  poverty  exists  ;  but,  although 
it  is  quite  legitimate  for  a  lady  to  visit  and  help  cottagers,  under 
certain  restrictions,  she  is  considered  to  be  interfering  where  she 
has  no  business,  and  tu  be  lowering  herself,  if  she  visits  and  assists 
people  in  distress  among  the  middle  classes.  There  is  another 
kind  of  charity  which  exposes  a  woman  to  the  charge  of  being  in- 
judicious. This  is  showing-  kindness  and  hospitality  to  little- 
known  newcomers  in  an  exclusive  neighbourhood.  People 
with  good  credentials  are  sometimes  looked  upon  coldly  for 
months  after  their  arrival  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  and  the 
time  spent  in  a  freezing  social  atmosphere  is  both  wearisome  and 
unpleasant  in  the  extreme.  AVhen,  therefore,  an  old  resident  is 
philanthropic  enough  to  break  the  ice,  and  to  invite  them  to  meet 
their  neighbours,  she  appears  to  the  new  arrivals  to  be  the  very 
incarnation  of  charit}',  while  to  the  old  neighbours  she  seems  an 
excessively  injudicious  woman.  Then,  again,  hostesses  who  give 
grand  balls  and  other  entertainments  to  their  friends  are  excellent 
people  ;  but  ladies  who  give  servants'  balls,  or  entertainments  to  the 
poor,  "  do  an  infinite  amount  of  mischief."  At  best,  if  nothing' 
else  can  be  said  against  the  acts  of  charity  of  a  kind-hearted 
woman,  "  it  is  a  pity  that  she  does  not  consult  her  clergyman  be- 
fore giving  away  money  or  meddling  among  the  parishioners." 

One  celebrated  statesman  lately  said  of  another  celebrated  states- 
man that  he  had  not  a  single  redeeming  vice.  Now  if,  in  an  other- 
wise spotless  female  character,  it  is  tolerable  that  there  should  be 
one  redeeming  weakness,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  slight 
absence  of  the  judicious  character  in  her  charitable  actions  is  the 
most  endurable.  It  is  well  that  men  should  be  a  little  stern  in 
cases  of  mendicancy,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  send  a 
beggar  or  two  to  the  county  gaol  now  and  then  to  encourage 
the  others  ;  but  while  the  husband  looks  very  terrible  at  Petty 
Sessions,  and  inquires  with  searching  severity  into  all  cases  of 
professed  distress  or  vagrancy,  we  are  not  very  sure  that  we 
like  to  see  the  wife  too  austere  in  cases  of  want  and  destitu- 
tion, even  when  the  sufferers  have  been  reduced  through  their 
own  neglect  or  vices.  Every  case  of  distress,  whether  de- 
served or  not,  merits  a  certain  amount  of  pity,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  a  woman  looks  as  interesting  when  nursing  a 
sick  poacher  as  when  nursing  a  sick  clergyman.  Pauperization  is, 
we  admit,  a  very  terrible  evil ;  but  want  of  tenderness  in  woman 
is  a  still  greater.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  reflect  that  beggars 
are  no  longer  encouraged  ;  that  charity  is  managed  by  boards  aid 
committees,  and  that  the  undeserving,  at  any  rate  among  the 
poor,  meet  with  their  due  ;  but  we  have  made  such  wonderful 
progress  in  these  directions  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  may 
afford  to  give  a  little  toleration  to  a  woman  here  and  there  who 
is  so  injudicious  as  to  distribute  alms  according  to  her  own 
private  judgment,  without  consulting  boards,  curates,  or  district 
visitors. 

It  seems  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  more  than  one 
description  of  injudicious  woman.  There  are,  for  instance, 
women  who  repeat  things  about  which  they  would  wisely  be 
silent,  who  speak  ill  of  their  neighbours,  and  irritate  where  "they 
might  soothe.  There  are  ladies  who  goad  their  husbands  into 
extravagant  expenditure,  and  urge  them  to  engage  in  ambitious 
projects  from  which  they  would  naturally  shrink.  There  are 
women  who  overfeed  themselves  while  they  neglect  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  overfatigue  themselves  with  dissipation, 
although  they  fancy  themselves  too  delicate  to  engage  in  the  most 
trifling  works  of  charity.  They  are  unhappy  unless  they  have 
three  times  the  number  of  servants  necessary  for  their  wants, 
and  yet  they  themselves  are  the  abject  slaves  of  society.  We 
admit  that  such  women  as  these  are  very  injudicious,  nor 
do  we  oiler  the  slightest  excuse  for  them.  Our  gallantry,  again,  is 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  enable  us  to  defend  ladies  who  are 
so  injudicious  as  to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  men,  to  ape  the 
manners  of  a  class  of  women  of  whose  very  existence  they  should 
be  ignorant,  or  to  talk  glibly  upon  subjects  concerning  which  they 

l  are  profoundlj-  ignorant. 

AN  e  think  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  cloak  the  fact  that  there  are  such  creatures  in  the 
world  as  injudicious  women;  but,  while  we  freely  admit  both 

j  their  existence  and  their  enormities,  we  contend  that  there  is  some- 

!  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  special  type  of  injudicious  woman 
which  errs  in  the  direction  of  excessive  charity  and  liberality  ; 
and  we  own  that,  when  we  are  told  by  a  lady  that  some  one  whom 

[  we  have  never  seen  is  injudicious  in  the  exercise  of  her  beuevo- 
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lenee,  we  are  inclined  to  a  certain  prepossession  in  her  favour. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  female  praise  which  are  very  damaging  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  feminine  abuse  for  injudicious  liberality  may 
generally  be  accepted  as  presumptive  evidence  iu  favour  of  the 
accused. 


ELECTION  ADDRESSES. 

TF  the  glory  of  elections  has  somewhat  departed  with  the  dis- 
J  appearance  of  the  hustings  and  the  appearance  of  the  Ballot, 
the  comparative  disuse  of  treating  and  the  almost  entire  disuse  of 
direct  bribery,  there  are  still  elements  left  in  electioneering  to 
divert  the  outsider  who  is  not  too  busily  engaged  in  getting  himself 
or  somebody  else  elected.  The  independent  Bridge  water  elector 
■who  epigrammatically  remarked  to  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  do  nothing  for  gentlefolks,  unless  gentlefolks  does 
something  for  I,"  expressed  a  feeling  of  humanity  which  is  common, 
if  not  wholly  praiseworthy.  The  gentlefolks  who  are  at  this 
moment  so  busily  claiming  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  sit  up 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  six  o'clock  the  next  evening 
listening  to  Mr.  Biggar  are  not  permitted  to  do  much  directly 
for  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  they  provide  him,  if  he  be 
of  a  studious  turn,  with  an  immense  amount  of  literature 
which  is  not  destitute  of  amusing  features.  The  amusement 
is  indeed  generally  indirect,  for  the  man  who  would  dare  to 
write  a  deliberately  comic  election  address  would  be  a  bolder  man 
— if  his  candidature  were  serious— than  Achilles  or  Almanzor. 
Of  indirect  comedy,  as  well  as  of  direct  edification,  there  is,  how- 
ever, plenty  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  manifestoes  which  are 
just  now  gladdening  the  hearts  of  newspaper  managers,  and  occa- 
sionally irritating  the  tempers  of  newspaper  editors.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  period  when  the  volume  of  such  matter  was  greater. 
Time  was  when  elections  were  almost  purely  local  matters,  and 
little  except  their  result  interested  outsiders.  Nowadays  voters 
are  so  much  scattered  that  election  addresses  intended  for  Corn- 
wall have  a  public  iu  London.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  them — 
certainly  a  very  large  number — thus  find  their  way  side  by  side 
into  the  columns  of  the  Loudon  papers,  and  what  might  once  have 
been  a  toilsome  study  of  comparative  criticism  becomes  light  and 
easy  and  capable  of  being  prosecuted  at  the  breakfast-table ;  for 
the  freedom  of  which,  by  the  way,  once  so  famous,  we  do  not  on 
this  occasion  observe  the  slightest  demand. 

The  philosophy  of  election  addresses  is  perhaps  to  be  better 
studied  in  the  compositions  of  the  political  rank  and  tile  than 
in  those  of  the  leaders,  if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
obscure  are  necessarily  the  most  numerous.  Considering  that 
the  pieparation  of  these  documents  must  frequently  be  a  severe 
trial  to  gentlemen  who  have  not,  as  a  rule,  studied  brevity  in 
composition,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  a  regular  profession  or 
subdivision  of  a  profession  has  not  sprung  up  to  meet  the  demand. 
Some  of  the  youthful  persons  who,  in  obedience  to  a  suggestion 
of  Mr.  James  Payn's,  are  now  being  trained  up  in  literature, 
might  be  specially  devoted  to  this  department ;  for,  though  the  oc- 
casions of  exercising  their  skill  would  not  be  numerous,  the  fees 
would  be  proportionately  high,  and  the  qualifications  required 
are  somewhat  peculiar.  The  ideal  election  address  is  a  document 
the  positive  and.  negative  properties  of  which  are  numerous,  and 
not  sucli  as  all  comers  are  able  to  impart.  An  election  address  must 
not,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  be  very  short,  for  in  that 
case  there  is  an  appearance  of  disrespect  to  the  constituency,  who 
may  well  think  that  ink  and  lamp  oil  should  have  been  expended 
more  generously.  It  should  not  be  too  long,  lest  haply  the 
patience  of  the  constituency  should  break  down  in  the  middle,  and 
thereby  miss  the  most  effective  points.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  seems  to  have  committed  an  error.  Again, 
it  is  well  that  an  election  address  should  not  be  too  argumentative, 
•wherein  also  Lord  Harrington  comes  short  of  perfection.  For  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  an  address,  especially  of  a  leader's  address,  is 
that  it  should  be  rousing  and  inspiriting.  Now  the  effect  of 
argument  is  occasionally  rather  soporific  than  stimulant.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  attempt  to  be  trenchant  excessive  dog- 
matism and  the  airs  of  the  superior  person  are  carefully  to  be 
eschewed.  It  is  a  question  how  far  epigram  and  piquancy  are 
permissible.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  piquant  "  is  under- 
stood to  be  pricking,  and  the  danger  of  piquancy  is  that  you  oc- 
casionally prick  the  person  whom  you  wish  to  conciliate.  An 
agreeable  instance  of  this  misfortune  has  just  been  given  by  the 
right  honourable  member  and  candidate  for  the  University  of 
London,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  throw  stones  at  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  projected  his  missile  with  happy  directness,  not  merely  in  the 
face  of  the  unfortunate  correspondent  whom  he  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed, but  also  in  the  faces  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  the  con- 
stituency. On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  address  is  not  likely  to  win 
many  votes,  if  it  be  not  in  any  great  danger  of  losing  some. 
Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  propriety  of  being  accurate 
in  the  statements  made  in  these  documents.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  may  be  contended  that  very  few  of  those  who  are  addressed 
know  the  facts,  and  that  a  fiction  is  just  as  good  to  repeat  and 
flourish  in  the  face  of  an  adversary  as  the  fact  itself.  Against  this 
may  be  set  the  consideration  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  some  people 
(though  not,  it  seems,  to  all)  to  be  convicted  of  deliberate  mis- 
statement, and  that  the  eyes  of  opponents  are  somewhat  quick  to 
detect  auythiug  of  the  kind.  There  is  also  a  divergence  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  practice  in  the  point  of  making  refer- 


ence to  the  individual  interests  of  the  constituency  contested. 
This  used  to  be  done  almost  universally  in  England,  and  is  still 
done  almost  universally  in  France.  The  progress  of  civilization, 
however,  has  rendered  it  in  some  cases  difficult.  There  are  now  lew 
towns  which  still  require  to  have  roads  or  railways  brought  near 
them,  and  not  very  many  which  have  an  industry  so  decidedly 
staple  that  it  can  safely  be  taken  under  definite  protection.  This 
makes  the  candidature  of  those  who  seek  University  seats  rather 
easier  than  that  of  ordinary  wooers  of  boroughs  and  counties, 
where  interests  are  apt  to  jar.  Human  nature,  however,  being 
what  it  is,  references  of  this  kind,  where  practicable,  are  probab  v 
not  unwise. 

So  far  we  have  hav^  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  election  ad- 
dresses chiefly  in  the  abstract ;  but  abundant  illustrations  are  at 
hand.  But  few  candidates,  it  is  probable,  could  attain  the  heroic 
height  of  self-satisfaction  with  which  the  sitting  members  for 
Birmingham  laconically  inform  their  constituents  that,  in  a  faith- 
less and  backsliding  Parliament,  they,  at  any  rate,  have  done 
their  duty.  It  is  more  usual  to  hint  modestly  at  an  endeavour 
to  perform  that  not  always  easy  task.  'Tis  not  in  monals — 
except  in  Messrs.  Bright,  Muntz,  and  Chamh  rlain — to  command 
success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  the  inference  obviou.-)y  is 
that  it  is    vain  for  any   ordinary    mortal  to   compete  with 

em.  Modesty,  however,  is  not  universal  even  among  candi- 
dates less  good  and  great.  When  the  eye  falls  upon  the  confi- 
dent announcement  "the  Liberal  party  has  not  the  least  wish  to 
separate  Ireland  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  it 
naturally  travelsdown  the  pageexpecting  to  see  the  signature  of  Lord 
Hartington,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Mr.  Forster,  or  at  least  of  Mr. 
Goschen  or  Mr.  Lowe.  But  the  gentlemen  who  thus  take  upon 
them  to  speak  for  the  Liberal  party  are  Messrs.  VV.  H.  Stone  and 
J.  Ebenezer  Saunders,  of  whom  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  they 
are  candidates  for  Greenwich,  and  that  from  another  sentence  in 
their  address  they  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  ihat, 
jointly,  they  are  about  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  natural  that 
documents  of  this  kind  should  exhibit  a  somewhat  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  For  instance,  Mr.  Charsley  in  Buckinghamshire 
is  quite  certain  that,  unless  local  taxation  is  altered  in  favour  of 
the  landowners  and  landholders,  terrible  things  will  happen ; 
while  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  in  Southwark  is  equally  certain  that 
taxation  must  be  altered  in  favour  of  those  who  do  not  hold  or  own 
laud.  In  Marylebone  Mr.  Daniel  Grant  considers  it  evident  that 
the  depression  of  trade  is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  while  in  Lambeth  Sir  James  Lawrence,  who  probably  con- 
siders himself  as  good  a  Liberal  as  Mr.  Grant,  informs  us  that  ihe 
depression  of  trade  cannot  fairly  be  charged  upon  them.  The 
reform  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  is  the  darling  project  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen,  Q.C.,  and  this,  he  owns  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
seems  to  him  of  more  importance  than  a  great  many  other  things. 
Elsewhere  a  singularly  vague  but  very  tempting  promise  has  been 
discovered  in  the  phrase,  "  the  appropriation  of  funds  hitherto  im- 
properly diverted."  Obviously,  the  "  proper  diversion  "  of  funds, 
though  something  of  a  contradiction  in  terms,  would  lead  them  to 
flow  into  that  pocket  in  which  the  voter  holds  his  hands — and  pos- 
sibly not  much  else — as  he  reads  the  inviting  placard.  Mr.  Keed 
at  Cardiff  is  business-like  and  truthful.  ''  Gentlemen,"  he  says,, 
"  you  have  other  things  to  regard  besides  home  and  foreign 
policy.  You  have  the  interests,  the  business,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  reputation  before  the  world  of  Cardiff  itself  to  con- 
sider." Tnere  is  the  good  old  all-Muggleton  ring  about  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  iSamuda,  save  by  a  vague  reference,  seems 
to  assume  that  the  Tower  Hamlets  think  only  of  foreign  afiairs  and 
free  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  baser  and  more  particular  matters. 
A  phrase  which  we  like,  and  which  is  new  to  us,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  address  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  competitor  for  East  Surrey.  "  I 
offer  myself,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  a9  one  of  your  Liberal  candi- 
dates." "  Your  member,"  "  your  representative,"  are  of  course 
common,  but  "  your  candidate  "  is  new.  It  suggests  the  signature 
of  a  letter — I  am  your  obedient  candidate,  your  poor  unfortunate 
faithful  candidate,  and  so  forth.  There  must  be  a  certain  pride  in 
the  soul  of  the  elector  who  finds  himself  in  possession  of  so  fair  a 
herd  of  candidates. 

Speaking  generally,  the  election  address,  like  most  other  things 
in  this  world,  divides  itself  into  three  classes.  There  is  the  address 
which  is  obviously  the  work  of  its  ostensible  author,  who  is  well 
enough  accustomed  to  such  work  ;  there  is  the  address  which  is 
also  original,  but  whose  author  is  not  quite  a  deacon  in  his 
craft ;  and  there  is  the  address  which  has  been  composed  by  a 
talented  and  obliging  friend,  and  which  bears  marks  of  joint 
authorship.  In  the  two  former  cases,  the  reader  is  often  tempted 
to  remember  a  certain  sentence  of  Thackeray's  and  to  imagine 
that  it  expresses  the  author's  feeling.  "  Though  I  have  written 
the  above  paragraphs  myself,  and  don't  understand  a  word  of 
them,  I  can't  upon  my  conscience  help  thinking  that  they  are 
mighty  pretty  writing."  A  postscript  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
fairly  be  attached  to  a  certain  manifesto  which  led  the  van,  and 
to  not  a  few  of  its  followers.  In  the  third  case — the  case  where 
the  time-honoured  phrase  "  I  take  up  my  pen,"  would  be  less- 
appropriate  than  "  1  take  up  somebody  else's  pen" — the  ostensible 
author,  if  he  is  wise,  will  leave  his  coadjutor  full  liberty  of  action 
and  expression.  Collaboration  in  such  cases  is  fatal,  and  can  rarely 
be  concealed,  though  it  would  be  unkind  to  point  out  individual 
instances  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed  also  that  in  this  as  in  other 
instances  the  last  comer  is  by  no  means  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is, 
w<3  believe,  an  article  of  faith  among  election  agents  that  to  get 
your  address  out  first  is  somehow  a  benefit.    From  a  literary 
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point  of  view  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  For  you  can  obviously, 
instead  of  stating  your  own  views,  he  down  upon  your  opponent's 
shortcomings,  which  is  not  only  much  easier,  but  also  much  more 
exciting  and  stimulating  to  the  readers.  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
the  philosophy  of  election  addresses,  with  examples  of  the  most 
recent  date.  They  are  very  heartily  at  the  service  of  belated 
candidates,  who  with  their  aid  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  master- 
pieces before  the  event  of  next  Wednesday  makes  addresses 
give  way  in  point  of  practical  importance  to  the  more  uniform  and 
monotonous  compositions  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 


TASTE,  SHAKSPEARE,  AND  THE  MUSICAL  GLASSES. 

ME.  JAMES  PAYN,  who  seldom  writes  without  being 
amusing,  has  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  a 
characteristic  article  on  "Sham  Admiration  in  Literature,"  a 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  plenty  in  existence,  almost  as  much, 
perhaps,  or  indeed  quite  as  much  as  there  is  of  sham  admiration 
in  pictorial  and  sculptural  art.  Probably  there  are  as  many  per- 
sons who  speak  with  bated  breath  of  Shakspeare  and  the  musical 
glasses  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  are  talking  about  as  there 
are  people  of  the  Cimabue  Brown  class,  who  go  into  esoteric  raptures 
over  things  of  which  they  have  no  suspicion  of  knowledge.  An 
astute  Jew  in  one  of  Lever's  novels  observes  that  there  are  three 
things  which  people  will  do  as  long  as  the  world  goes  on — make 
love,  make  war,  and  gamble ;  and  he  might  perhaps,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  have  included  sham  admiration  in  his  list  of  per- 
ennial attitudes  of  mind  or  action.  The  sham  admiration,  however, 
which  Mr.  Payn  in  the  main  justly  holds  up  to  ridicule  is  not 
of  the  esoteric  land,  but  is  of  that  wider  sort  which  includes  things 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  be  excellent, 
and  which  the  sham  admirers  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  admire. 
"  There  are,"  as  Mr.  Payn  says,  "  certain  books  which  are  standard, 
and,  as  it  were,  planted  in  the  British  soil,  before  which  the  great 
majority  of  us  bow  the  knee  and  doff  the  cap  with  a  rever- 
ence that  in  its  ignorance  reminds  one  of  fetish  worship, 
and  in  its  affectation  of  the  passion  for  High  Art."  This, 
no  doubt,  is  generally  true,  but  we  doubt  if  the  illustra- 
tions which  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  are  altogether  happy. 
The  first  instance  he  adduces  of  books  "  without  which  no  gentle- 
man's library  can  be  considered  complete,"  and  which  the  person 
who  affects  a  sound  literary  taste  feels  himself  bound  to  admire, 
is  The  Rambler ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to  question  whether, 
to  begin  with,  the  sort  of  people  at  whom  Mr.  Payn's  satire  is 
aimed  have  ever  heard  of  The  Rambler ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
whether,  if  they  have  heard  of  it,  they  find  it  a  duty  to  praise 
it,  unless  indeed  they  happen  to  have  mixed  it  up  with  The 
Spectator.  Indeed,  if  The  Spectator  were  substituted  for  The 
Rambler,  the  following  remarks  of  the  writer  would  perhaps  have 
more  force  : — "  Given  the  age  of  the  ordinary  individual — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  gentleman  '  fond  of  books,  who  has  really  no  time 
for  reading ' — and  it  is  easy  to  guess  his  literary  idols.  They 
are  the  gods  of  his  youth ;  and  whether  he  has  been  '  suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn '  or  not,  he  knows  no  other.  These  persons,  how- 
ever, rarely  give  their  opinion  about  literary  matters  except  on 
compulsion ;  they  are  harmless  and  truthful.  The  tendency  of 
society  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  to  praise  The 
Rambler  which  they  have  not  read,  but  to  express  a  noble  scorn 
for  those  who  have  read  it  and  don't  like  it."  Mr.  Payn  him- 
self read  The  Rambler  and  did  not  like  it :  indeed,  when 
he  was  shut  up  with  it  and  a  Shepherd's  Guide  for  all 
literary  food  in  a  mountain  inn,  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
the  Shepherd's  Guide  to  turn  to;  and  we  are  far  less  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  what  has  been  well  called  his  "  literary 
palate"  in  this  instance  than  in  some  others,  to  the  chief  one 
amongst  which  we  may  as  well  come  at  once. 

This  instance  will  seem  so  startling  to  many  people  that  it  may 
be  desirable  to  set  forth  Mr.  Payn's  confession  or  defiance  in  his  own 
words.  "I  remember,"  he  writes,  "  in  my  own  case  that  from  that 
mere  reverence  for  authority  which  I  hope  I  share  with  my  neigh- 
bours, I  used  to  speak  of  Headlong  Hall  And  Crotchet  Castle — both 
great  favourites  of  our  forefathers — with  much  respect,  until  one 
wet  day  in  the  country  I  found  myself  shut  up  with  them.  I  won't 
say  what  I  suffered ;  better  judges  of  literature  than  myself 
admire  them  still,  I  know.  I  will  only  remark  that  1  don't 
admire  them.  I  don't  say  they  are  the  dullest  novels  ever  printed, 
because  that  would  be  invidious,  and  might  do  wrong  to  works  of 
even  greater  pretensions ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  dull."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  candour  of  this  statement,  as  well  as 
the  kindly  and  condescending  reticence  of  its  concluding  sentence ; 
but  it  suggests  food  for  some  curious  reflections.  It  is  in  the  first 
place,  or  it  seems  to  be,  a  strange  inference  that,  because  these  books 
— two  of  Peacock's  happiest  efforts — were  great  favourites  of  our 
forefathers,_  therefore  they  are  not  now  great  favourites.  The  deduc- 
tion is  illogical,  and  the  conclusion  involved  in  it,  we  venture  to  say, 
is  not  correct.  They  are  great  favourites  still  with  most  people  who 
know  them  and  a  curious  proof  of  the  virtue  that  is  in  them  was 
given  by  the  success,  with  the  larger  number  of  people  who  do  not 
know  them,  of  a  singularly  coarse  imitation  of  their  style  and 
method  which  a  few  years  ago  made  some  noise.  This  defect,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  in  Mr.  Payn's  appreciation,  is  the  more  odd,  because 
he  himself  has  much  of  the  qualities  of  light  true  humour  and  close 
observation,  of  giving  just  the  right  touch  of  exaggeration  to  his 


satire,  which  adorn  Peacock's  writings.  But,  then,  three- volume  novels 
were  not  quite  so  recognized  an  institution  in  the  days  of  Peacock, 
though  even  about  that  period  their  tyranny  was  beginning  to  be 
felt,  as  they  are  now :  and  possibly  the  now  unusual  form  in  which 
the  works  are  cast  had  something  to  do  with  Mr.  Payn's  dislike 
to  them.  Form  of  this  kind,  in  these  days  of  rapid  reading,  has  in 
such  matters  an  influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
value.  But  if  Mr.  Payn  is  entirely  wrong  in  his  estimation 
of  Peacock,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  Peacock  was 
equally  wrong,  or  more  wrong,  in  his  estimation  of  a  greater  writer 
than  himself.  In  Crotchet  Castle  there  occurs  a  passage  referring 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  at  length, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments  put  into 
Dr.  Folliott's  mouth  represent  with  more  or  less  accuracy  Peacock's 
own  opinions.  The  party,  we  are  told,  fell  into  a  discussion  on 
legendary  histories : — 

Lady  Clarinda.  History  is  but  a  tiresome  thing  in  itself ;  it  becomes 
more  agreeable  the  more  romance  is  mixed  up  with  it.  The  great  enchanter 
has  made  me  learn  many  things  which  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
studying,  if  they  had  not  come  to  me  in  the  form  of  amusement. 

The  lievd.  Dr.  Fotliott.  What  enchanter  is  that?  There  are  two  en- 
chanters ;  he  of  the  North,  and  he  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Trillo.    Rossini  ? 

Dr.  Folliott.  Ay,  there  is  another  enchanter.  But  I  mean  the  great 
enchanter  of  Covent  Garden  ;  he  who,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  produced  two  pantomimes  a  year,  to  the  delight  of  children  of  all  ages, 
including  myself  at  all  ages.  That  is  the  enchanter  for  me.  I  am  for  the 
pantomimes.  All  the  Northern  enchanter's  romances  put  together  would 
not  furnish  materials  for  half  the  Southern  enchanter's  pantomimes. 

Lady  Clarinda.    Surely  you  do  not  class  literature  with  pantomime  ? 

Dr.  Folliott.  In  these  cases  I  do.  They  are  both  one,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence. The  one  is  the  literature  of  pantomime,  the  other  is  the  pantomime 
of  literature.  There  is  the  same  variety  of  character,  the  same  diversity  of 
story,  the  same  copiousness  of  incident,  the  same  research  into  costume,  the 
same  display  of  heraldry,  falconry,  minstrelsy,  scenery,  monkery,  witchery, 
devilry,  robber}-,  poachery,  piracy,  fishery,  gipsy-astrology,  demonology, 
architecture,  fortification,  castrametation,  navigation;  the  same  running 
base  of  love  and  battle.  The  main  difference  is,  that  the  one  set  of  amusing 
fictions  is  told  in  music  and  action  ;  the  other  in  all  the  worst  dialects  of 
the  English  language.  As  to  any  sentence  worth  remembering,  any  moral 
or  political  truth,  anything  having  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to  make 
men  wiser  or  better,  to  make  them  think,  to  make  them  even  think  of 
thinking;  they  are  both  precisely  alike;  nuspiam,  nequanuam,  nullibi, 
nullimodis. 

Lady  Clarinda.    "Very  amusing,  however. 
Dr.  Folfiott.    Very  amusing,  very  amusing. 

Mr.  Chainmail.  My  quarrel  with  the  Northern  enchanter  is,  that  he  has 
grossly  misrepresented  the  twelfth  centur)\ 

Dr.  Folliott.  He  has  misrepresented  everything,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  very  amusing. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  Peacock  nor  Mr.  Payn  can  be  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  a  catholic  taste.  Peacock  saw  little  or 
nothing  to  admire  in  Scott ;  Mr.  Payn  sees  nothing  to  admire  in 
Peacock ;  and  it  might  be  possible  to  find  some  great  author  in 
whom  Scott  saw  nothing  to  admire.  "  And  thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges."  Those  who  admire  in  their  different 
degrees  all  three  writers  can  only  be  retrospectively  sorry  for 
Peacock,  and  presently  sorry  for  Mr.  Payn. 

Mr.  Payn  gives  some  striking  and  interesting  cases  of  a  courage 
akin  to  his  own,  amongst  which  is  Miss  Martineau's  confession 
to  him  that  she  found  Tom  Jones  a  wearisome  book;  and  this 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  making  some  brief  but  excellent 
critical  remarks  on  Tom  Jones,  which  we  will  not  spoil 
by  quoting.  Miss  Martineau  was,  with  regard  to  her  dis- 
like of  the  book  on  some  grounds,  in  good  company,  if 
Colonel  Newcome  is  to  be  accounted  good  company.  On  the 
subject  of  Milton  the  writer  is  orthodox  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
hear  how  "  he  did  have  it  out"  with  some  one  who,  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  exclaimed  scornfully, "  Oh  !  give  me 
Paradise  Lost,"  and  who  was  driven,  under  cross-examination, 
to  confess  that  he  had  never  read  a  word  of  Milton  for  forty 
years,  and  then  only  in  extracts  from  Enfield's  Speaker.  Of  Shak- 
speare he  writes,  truly  enough,  that,  though  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  lying  about  him,  yet  in  the  main  people  do  know  at  least 
a  little  of  him,  and  admire  what  little  they  know.  Probably  in 
the  days  of  Otway  the  same  people  would  have  gone  with  the 
crowd  of  detractors  just  as  they  go  now  with  the  crowd  of 
admirers.  But,  however  that  may  be,  they  are  at  least  "  in  a 
position  much  superior  to  "  that  of  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Payn's, 
who  informed  him  that  "  her  daughters  were  going  to  the  theatre 
that  night  to  see  Shakspeare's  Turning  of  the  Screw."  The  story 
sounds  extravagant,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  really  more  odd  than 
many  authentic  stories  of  a  like  kind,  amongst  which  may  be  cited 
that  of  the  spectator  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Hamlet, 
said,  pointing  to  the  retreating  figure  of  the  chief  tragedian  who 
had  been  called  before  the  curtain,  "  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  that 
young  man  appears  again  ?  "  On  being  told  that  the  young  man 
did  appear  again  not  infrequently,  he  added,  "  Oh  !   Then  I'm  off." 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  from  what  Mr.  Payn  says,  that 
he  does  admire  Shakspeare.  Yet,  although  he  certainly  displays 
in  the  course  of  his  entertaining  article  a  good  deal  of  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  shares  the  sentiment 
which  George  III.  expressed  when  he  told  Miss  Burney  in  con- 
fidence that  Shakspeare  was  greatly  overrated,  only  it  didn't  do  to 
sav  so. 
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CONTROVERSIAL  HORNETS'  NESTS. 

A PAPER  of  which  the  exact  designation  in  its  special  class 
of  literature  is  uncertain,  since  its  four  pages  are  insufficient 
to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  tract,"  while  the  more  modest 
"leaflet"  may  not  boast  of  more  than  two,  has  recently  been 
issued  by  a  Society  or  body  of  persons  whose  designation  is  indeed 
not  uncertain,  but  only,  to  the  ordinary  lay  comprehension,  unin- 
telligible. This  Society  appears  to  be  known  as  the  "  Irish  Church 
Missions,"  and  to  have  its  headquarters  in  a  street  leading  from 
the  Strand  to  the  Embankment.  It  was,  therefore,  probable  that 
some  key  to  its  nature  and  objects  might  be  within  our  reach,  and 
the  now  recognized  encyclopaedia  lor  statesmen  and  candidates, 
Whit  ether's  Almanac,  was  fortunately  at  hand.  The  search  was 
fruitless;  and  an  appeal  to  the  Churchman's  Almanac  was 
made  with  no  better  result.  Internal  evidence  and  analogy  alone  ■ 
remained  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  What  can  "  Irish  Church 
Missions  "  be  ?  The  Fiji  Islands  Mission  is  known  to  be  a  mission 
to  the  Fiji  Islands  ;  these  missions  might  therefore  ba  supposed  to 
be  missions  to  the  Irish  Church.  But  to  what  "  Irish  Church  "  ? 
Grave  difficulties  beset  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  only  possible 
answers  to  this  query.  The  American  Church  Missions  are  mis- 
sions conducted  by  the  American  Church ;  and  these  therefore 
may  be  Similar  missions  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Church.  But 
then  the  Irish  Church  is  not  situated  in  the  Strand ;  and,  as  an 
additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  interpretation,  the  internal 
evidence  shows  that  the  field  in  which  these  missions  work  is 
•Connemara,  itself  a  district  in  Ireland  in  which  the  parochial 
system^  of  the  Irish  Church  exists;  so  that  the  conception 
would  involve  the  obvious  impossibility  of  a  mission  sent  by  the 
Irish  Church  to  itself.  The  only  remaining  explanation  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  term  Irish  is  used  to  differentiate  certain 
Church  Missions  of  a  Hibernian  and  possibly  abnormal  type,  and 
this  solution  best  meets  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  paper  narrates,  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  an  episode 
arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Reliel  Fund  ;  and  the  actors  or  writers  are  certain  officials  of  the 
mysterious  "  Irish  Church  Missions  "  on  the  one  part  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  on  the  other.  The  nobleman,  as  the  scene 
opens,  is  discovered  standing  alone,  like  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  | 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  while  two  shadowy  figures  disappear  in 
the  background,  Colonel  Spencer  and  a  certain  Mr.  Baker,  whose  I 
desertion  of  their  chief,  under  the  circumstances,  strikes  us  as  j 
slightly  ungrateful,  though  undeniably  prudent.  The  pluck  and 
dash  of  the  solitary  combatant  comes  out  in  consequence  into  I 
clearer  relief.  He  executes  a  masterly  retreat  in  the  end ;  but  this 
was  inevitable  through  the  very  pardonable  mistake  of  his  original 
plan. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  took  a  high  class  at  Oxford,  where  the  | 
School  of  Law  and  Modern  History  furnished  him  with  valuable 
methods  of  preparation  for  public  life.  But  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  his  opportunities  in  ! 
Long  Vacations,  and  that  he  missed  some  hardly  less  valuable 
lessons  which  he  might  have  derived  from  the  experience  of  under-  j 
gardeners  and  keepers'  boys  at  Blenheim.  He  has  evidently  never 
mastered  the  scientific  method  of  "tackling"  a  hornet's  nest. 
This  is  a  process  which  requires  something  beyond  mere  go  and 
courage,  and  we  have  ourselves  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of 
the  entire  failure  of  an  experimental  application  of  blazing  tur- 
pentine for  the  purpose.  We  congratulate  Lord  Randolph  on 
having  escaped  without  a  sting,  as  we  did ;  but  the  im- 
mediate result  was  only  to  leave  the  hornets  very  in- 
dignant in  their  own  heavy  way,  expressed  in  much  solemn 
buzzing  from  and  around  their  central  "  office."  Fortunately 
the  hornet  is  not  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  A  wasp,  in  his  body- 
armour  of  black  and  yellow  in  bars,  has  all  the  speed  in  going 
and  skill  in  steering  with  which  Oxford  men  are  familiar  under  a 
like  arrangement  of  colour  ;  but  the  hornet,  an  insect  of  different 
build  and  of  a  pronounced  orange  hue,  has  just  as  much  and  as 
little  likeness  to  his  active  congener  as  that  which  exists  between 
a  Thames  barge  and  the  Brasenose  eight.  He  will  make  a  heavy 
kind  of  rush  at  his  assailant  in  a  straight  line,  which  he  does  not 
know  how  to  change ;  and  then  he  will  go  back  to  his  retreat  in 
some  obscure  hole  where  the  small  society  to  which  he  belongs — 
for  hornet  communities  are  always  small — dwells  surrounded  by  a 
collection  of  papers  constructed  after  a  peculiar  fashion  of  their  own, 
and  where  their  existence  is  only  revealed  to  curious  investigators 
by  a  continuous  dull  hum  proceeding  from  inside. 

But  the  investigator  should  not  rashly  probe  the  hole  in  the  bank, 
or  roof,  or  hollow  tree  with  his  finger  or  his  stick ;  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  even  in  a  private  letter  to  his  uncle,  "in  reply  : 
to  Mr.  Baker's  inquiries  "  concerning  any  possible  sectarian  distine-  | 
tions  in  the  distribution  of  relief,  was  somewhat  rash  in  writing  as 
follows : — "  Mr.  Cory,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  a  member  of "  a  I 
certain  Committee  receiving  grants  ;  "  that  gentleman  occupies  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  the  head  of  a  Society  known  as  the 
4  Irish  Church  Missions ' — a  Society  whose  object  is  to  pervert  the 
Catholic  peasants  by  all  sorts  of  "bribes  and  unworthy  dodges. 
Connemara,  the  only  district  in  Ireland  where  this  mischievous 
Society  has  had  any  success,  has  been  so  long  disturbed  by  their 
efforts  that  any  effectual  relief  of  distress  is  rendered  very  difficult. 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  friends  will  do  wisely  to  receive  any  statements 
from  this  Society  with  great  suspicion."  There  is  something 
about  this  direct  and  vigorous  style  of  treatment  which  might  cer- 
tainly prove  a  little  irritating  to  the  members  of  a  Society  strongly 
orange  in  hue  and  provided  by  nature  with  stinga ;  and  the  writer, 


although  evidently  well  up  in  his  Tancred,  was  so  far  unmindful 
of,  or  unwarned  by,  the  experience  of  a  great  authority  on  modern 
history,  who  once  dated  a  letter  from  a  still  more  august  resi- 
dence in  which  he  chanced  to  be  staying,  as  to  head  his  conciliatory 
effusion  "  Private  Secretary's  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park."  Thus  dated, 
the  letter  became  in  law  the  property  of  the  Postmaster-General; 
and  what  that  excellent  nobleman  did  with  it — whether  Colonel 
Spencer  ever  received  it,  or  whether,  having  received  it,  he  failed 
to  "  take  care  of  his  pockets,"  or  merely  left  it  lying  about,  or  will- 
ingly otherwise  disposed  of  it — does  not  appear  in  the  evidence, 
and  we  do  not  know.  It  was  dated  on  the  ist  of  February,  and 
on  the  4th  of  that  month  it  suddenly  turns  up  at  Clifton,  where 
"  an  officer  of  the  Society  "  and  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Colonel 
Biggs,  chanced  to  be  resting  in  one  of  his  flights.  Immediately 
this  gallant  gentleman  rushes  point-blank  at  "  my  Lord."  "  A 
letter  of  yours  to  the  address  of  Colonel  Spencer,  dated  Feb- 
ruary ist,  has  been  sent  to  me."  As  it  happened,  the  letter  had 
been  written,  not  "  to  the  address  of  Colonel  Spencer  "  merely, 
but  to  "  dear  Colonel  Spencer  "  personally ;  and  while  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Artillery  Colonel's  eccentric  style  of  composition 
was  only  the  casual  result  of  excited  feeling  at  the  moment,  we 
will  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  he  does  not  point  his  guns  on 
quite  the  same  method  as  his  sentences.  But  "  all  sorts  of  bribes 
and  unworthy  dodges,"  ascribed,  too,  to  a  "  Society  "  whose 
"  object  and  work  "  is  "  to  give  to  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  "  an 
"  inestimable  blessing  ....  in  place  of  deadly  error,"  were  really 
too  much  for  Colonel  Biggs  to  put  up  with ;  he  "  felt  bound  in 
duty  and  honour  to  make  the  same  known  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Society " ;  but  before  doing  so  he  had  "  the  honour  to 
request"  an  explanation  from  "my  Lord."  There  is  a  familiar 
tone  of  the  old  Adam  about  this  missive  which  suggests  that 
"  a  friend,"  if  that  had  been  possible,  would  have  been  more  to 
the  writer's  mind  than  a  "  Committee,"  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  reply  by  return  of  post  seems  hardly  calculated  to  still 
the  rising  temptation.  He  declines  all  correspondence  with  the 
Colonel,  with  whom  there  is  no  chance  of  an  amicable  agreement, 
adding,  however,  with  a  cruel  hidden  meaning,  "  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  occur  to  you  that  I  am  a  Papist  in  disguise." 

Upon  this  Colonel  Biggs  withdraws  from  the  scene,  and  a  fort- 
night elapses  before,  on  February  19th,  Captain  the  Hon.  Francis 
Maude,  R.N.,  writing  from  the  London  office  of  the  Society — of 
which  it  is  now  seen  that  he,  as  chairman,  and  not  some  unknown 
Mr.  Cory,  is  "  the  head  " —  "  has  the  honour  to  request "  distinct 
explanation  about  the  "  bribes  and  unworthy  dodges,"  as  "  this 
Committee  cannot  make  light  of  such  statements  dated  from  the 
Private  Secretary's  Lodge."  We  regret  to  add  that  this  solemn 
warning  was  quite  lost  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who,  whether 
the  Committee  could  or  could  not  "  make  light  "  of  him,  proceeded 
on  the  20th  February  to  show  himself  perfectly  capable  of  making 
light  of  the  Committee.  Again  providing  himself  with  the  note- 
paper  obnoxiously  headed  "  Private  Secretary's  Lodge,"  and 
assuring  "  F.  Maude,  Esq.,"  that,  "  though  I  do  happen  at  present 
to  inhabit "  that  dwelling,  "  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant " — which  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  shows  a  wise  as  well  as  patriotic  abnegation 
of  paternal  feeling  on  the  Duke's  part — he  attacks  the  whole  com- 
munity in  its  nest  with  a  yet  more  blazing  torch  than  had  been 
applied  to  its  wandering  members  in  the  first  instance.  "  F. 
Maude,  Esq."  (Sir  Bernard  Burke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
hand)  "appears  to  have  the  honour  of  being  Chairman  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions  Society" — "  appearances"  in  the  case 
being  at  least  justified  by  his  own  direct  statement  to  that  effect ; 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  way 
of  this  controversy  "  either  with  you,  or  your  Society,  or  any  one 
else."  "  A  certain  Colonel  Biggs  appears  to  have  got  hold  of  this 
letter"  ("a  private  communication  from  me  to  my  uncle"), 
"  somehow  or  other  " :  and  "  I  presume  that  Colonel  Biggs  considers 
himself  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  an  eminent  Christian." 
There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote, 
and  which  we  think  would  hardly  have  been  written  if  Lord 
Randolph  had  studied  the  habits  of  Vespa  Crabro  under  the  keeper's 
boy.  All  the  result  obtained  was  in  the  form  of  a  tremendous  on- 
slaught of  the  whole  Society  represented  by  its  Chairman,  from 
which  Lord  Randolph  had  no  resource  but  to  protect  himself  by 
bolting  into  "  St.  James's  Club,  Piccadilly,"  and  "  having  the 
honour "  from  that  safe  shelter  "  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  26th  inst."— this  time  properly  superscribing  his 
note  to  "  the  Honourable  Francis  Maude." 

Into  the  merits  of  this  lively  "  affair  "  there  is  no  occasion  for 
entering.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  are  and  have  been  for  several 
years  in  Ireland  certain  persons  contumeliously  described  as 
"  soupers  " ;  and  whether  or  not  these  converts  and  their  English 
patrons  be  the  survivors  or  representatives  of  the  "  Second  Refor- 
mation "  immortalized  in  Tancred,  to  which  "  the  babe  in  arms  sub- 
scribed its  fanatical  five  shillings,"  there  is  little  doubt  that  "  what 
was  principally  wanted  in  both  case3  were,  subscriptions."  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  will  in  all  likelihood  prove  to  have  been  the  best "  de- 
putation "  that  the  Society  ever  yet  retained.  His  rhetorical  periods 
are  reaching  the  ears  of  thousands  of  Protestant  households,  and 
a  responding  stream  of  post-office  orders  may  soon  be  pouring  into 
Buckingham  Street.  Indirectly,  therefore,  he  may  learn,  or  at  least 
may  set  into  practical  motion,  the  scientific  method  of  capturing 
nests  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  has  often 
been  known  to  succeed  when  the  blazing  turpentine  treatment  has 
failed.  The  requisite  appliances  are  very  simple.  A  ladder,  a 
cord,  and  a  brown  jar ;  for  its  contents,  the  keeper  will  recommend 
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a  basis  of  beer,  the  Scotch  gardener  -will  incline  to  whisky  J  a  little 
patience  and  persistency  in  presenting  it  day  by  day  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Society's  quarters;  and  the  hornets' own  blundering  will 
do  the  rest.  They  will  consider  the  offering  as  a  tribute  to  their  re- 
cognized merits,  themselves  as  a  Society  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and  the  end  will  not  be  far  off ;  they  will  gradually,  but 
totally,  disappear.  We  have  every  sympathy  with  Lord  llandolph 
Churchill,  who  has  only  gone  about  a  right  work  in  an  inartistic 
wav;  and  we  strongly' advise  him  to  take  counsel  with  the  ex- 
perienced authorities  at  Blenheim  as  soon  as  he  can  find  an  op- 
portunity, and  to  profit  by  their  suggestions  on  any  future  occasion 
when  he  may  feel  himself  called  on  to  deal  with  the  hornets  of 
modern  religious  controversy. 


THE  TOST  OFFICE  MONEY-ORDERS  BILL. 

AN  innocent-looking  measure,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  which  is  about  to  end  so  abruptly,  by  the  Post- 
master General  and  Sir  H.  Selwyn-Ibbetson,  "  to  grant  additional 
facilities  for  transmitting  small  sums  of  money  through  the  Post 
Office,"  has  aroused  an  amount  of  opposition  amongst  bankersnot 
very  intelligible  to  the  general  public;  and,  what  is  more  curious 
still,  the  Bill  seems  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  who,  of  all  persons,  would  have  the  best 
right  to  object  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  opposition  is  based. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Bill 
is  a  desirable  one.  The  money-order  system  of  the  Post  Office,  how- 
ever defective  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  is  eminently  successful 
at  least  in  this,  that  year  by  year  it  grows  in  popularity.  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  best  test  of  its  usefulness.  All  parties,  then, 
must  admit  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
usefulness  of  so  popular  a  system.  But  it  is  objected  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  give  increased 
facilities  for  transferring  small  sums  through  the  Post  Oilice,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  introduces  an  innovation  that  ought  to  be 
strenuously  resisted  by  all  who  wish  to  maintain  a  sound  currency 
in  England.  To  make  the  points  at  issue  clear  it  may  be  well  to 
sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  measure. 

In  the  year  1 870  the  net  profit  of  the  money-order  business  of 
the  Post  Office  was  estimated  at  51,000/.,  and — to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  saving  classes  a  system  thus  proved 
to  be  highly  prized  by  the  public — in  the  following  May  the  rates 
of  charge  for  Post-Office  orders  were  greatly  reduced,  the  mini- 
mum being  lowered  from  threepence  to  one  penny.  The  change 
was  fully  appreciated  by  the  public,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1870  the  number  of  orders  issued  was  only  10  millions 
and  the  amounts  sent  only  20  millions  sterling,  in  1875  the  num- 
ber issued  exceeded  i6|  millionsand  the  amount  sent  26^  millions. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  orders  issued  increased  in  the 
five  years  more  than  65  per  cent.,  while  the  amounts  trans- 
mitted increased  33=^  per  cent.  It  is  quite  clear  from  these 
figures  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Post  Office  Money-Order  Depart- 
ment admits  of  being  indefinitely  augmented,  and  that  the  way 
to  do  so  is  to  reduce  the  charge  for  orders.  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  to  which,  we  have  just  been  referring  was  pecuniarily 
a  failure.  In  1870,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  net  profit  on 
money-orders  was  5 1,000/.,  and  in  1875  it  had  fallen  to  4,556/. 
Even  this  represents  the  business  too  favourably,  for  there  was  an 
actual  loss  of  over  1,300/.  on  the  home  orders,  which  the  higher 
rates  charged  on  foreign  and  colonial  orders  converted  into  the  above- 
mentioned  small  profit.  The  question  then  naturally  arose,  How 
could  the  usefulness  of  the  department  be  maintained  and  extended 
without  inflicting  loss  upon  the  Post  Office  ?  Various  schemes 
were  propounded,  and  iu  1876  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  most  promising  of  these.  In  the  following  year  it  re- 
ported, though  with  considerable  hesitation,  in  favour  of  postal  notes. 
A  Bill  wasintroduced  accordingly,giving  authority  to  the  Post  Office 
to  issue  such  notes,  but  was  withdrawn,  and  in  the  present  Session  a 
more  matured  measure,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  was 
brought  in.  This  latter  Bill  consisted  of  three  clauses,  of  which 
one  exempted  the  Post  Office  from  the  operation  of  the  Acts  regu- 
lating and  restricting  the  issue  of  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  another  authorized  the  Post  Office  to  issue  notes  for  denomi- 
nations not  higher  than  twenty  shillings,  and  having  currency  for 
not  more  than  twelve  months  from  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
they  should  be  issued.  Instantly  notices  of  opposition  were  given 
by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  other  members,  which  so  frightened  the 
Government  that  on  last  Monday  fortnight,  when  the  second 
reading  ought  to  have  come  on,  Sir  H.  Selwyn-Ibbetson  announced 
that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would  not  be  repealed  in  favour  of  the 
Post  Office,  that  the  currency  of  the  notes  would  be  restricted  to 
six  months,  and  that  they  would  be  issued  for  only  four  denomi- 
nations— half-a-crown,  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and  fifteen 
shillings. 

The  motive  for  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  foregoing  historical  sketch.  The  measure  was 
regarded  by  the  banking  world  as  a  first  step  to  the  issue  of  a 
Government  paper  currency,  restricted  at  first  to  one-pound  notes, 
but  soon  to  be  followed,  if  successful,  by  others  of  higher  de- 
nomination. In  short,  it  was  looked  upon  as  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  Government  paper  currency,  destined  in  time  to  supersede 
bank-notes  altogether.  Of  course  it  was  not  supposed  that  the 
Government  had  in  contemplation  a  scheme  of  such  magni- 
tude, though  possibly,  it  was   thought,  some  of  the  Post- 


Office  officials  might  harbour  the  notion.  In  any  case,  it  was 
contended,  the  tendency  of  the  measure  was  such  as  we  have 
said.  If  one-pound  notes  were  successful,  notes  of  other  deno- 
minations would  follow,  just  as  one-pound  notes  were  suggested 
by  the  Post-Office  order.  Many  economists  and  statesmen  are 
of  opinion  that  the  issue  of  notes  belongs  as  much  to  the  State 
as  the  coinage  of  money ;  but  it  may  freely  be  conceded  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  that,  if  the  question  who  is  to  issue  paper 
currency  is  to  be  raised,  it  ought  to  be  raised  explicitly,  and  not 
by  a  kind  of  side  wind.  However,  as  the  Bill  is  now  amended, 
this  objection  hardly  applies.  Yet  even  to  the  amended 
Bill  the  opposition  promises  to  be  vigorous.  It  is  contended  that 
a  quantity  of  notes  such  as  is  proposed  cannot  circulate  without 
displacing  an  equal  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  gold  actually  in  cir- 
culation, we  are  reminded,  forms  the  ultimate  reserve  from  which 
we  should  have  to  draw  in  a  great  emergency,  such  as  a  serious 
foreign  war.  But  is  not  this  conjuring  up  formidable  dangers 
somewhat  too  lightly?  The  Bill,  as  now  amended,  limits  the 
currency  of  the  notes  to  six  months,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
them  out  at  any  one  time  could  not  exceed  half  those  issued  in  the 
year,  or,  let  us  say,  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  sterling.  The 
largest  proportion  of  them  would  necessarily  be  for  small  deno- 
minations, the  small  orders  being  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
indeed  those  on  which  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  occurred.  How 
could  notes  for  half-a-crown  and  five  shillings  displace  gold  ? 
They  might  drive  out  silver,  and  so  injure  the  Mint,  but  clearly 
not  gold.  Gold  could  be  affected  only  by  the  notes  for  ten 
and  fifteen  shillings,  and  these  would  be  so  few  as  to 
make  little  impression  upon  a  gold  currency  estimated  to 
amount  to  100  millions— less  impression,  we  should  say,  than 
the  recent  fall  in  prices,  which  in  three  years  reduced  the  gold 
currency  about  four  millions.  It  is  a  more  real  objection  that  the 
Bill  would  not  give  the  facilities  for  transmitting  small  sums 
which  it  promises.  Eor  obtaining  notes  for  half-a-crown  or  five 
shillings  the  charge  would  be  one  penny,  for  ten  and  fifteen  shillings 
twopence.  Below  half-a-crown  no  note  could  be  obtained,  and 
consequently  a  person  wishing  to  send  a  smaller  sum  would  have  to 
transmit  postage-stamps,  or  a  Post-Office  order  of  the  old  kind.  For 
sums  between  half-a-crown  and  five  shillings  he  would  have  a  similar 
difficulty.  Bat  he  can  already  send  postage-stamps  in  an  un- 
registered letter  for  a  penny,  while,  if  he  has  recourse  to  the  Post- 
Office  order,  the  Bill  gives  him  no  relief.  In  fairness,  however, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measure  is  only  an  experiment. 
If  it  proves  successful,  the  charges  may  be  reduced,  notes  for 
other  denominations  may  be  issued,  and,  in  short,  any  change 
may  be  made  which  experience  may  suggest.  It  is  no  valid  ob- 
jection against  a  plan  admitting  of  development  that  it  does  not 
accomplish  everything  at  its  very  first  introduction. 

The  history  of  the  Bill  which  we  gave  above  explains  the 
reasons  that  recommend  it  to  the  Post  Office.  While  the  lowest 
charge  for  an  order  was  threepence,  the  system  paid ;  but  it  ceased 
to  do  so  when  the  lowest  charge  was  reduced  to  one  penny.  The 
penny  charge  had,  therefore,  to  be  abolished,  although  the  system 
developed  so  rapidly  while  that  charge  existed.  But  the  penny 
charge,  it  is  thought,  can  be  restored  up  to  the  limit  of  five 
shillings  under  the  proposed  scheme,  and  the  twopenny  charge  can 
be  extended  to  fifteen  shillings.  This  can  be  done  because  the 
Post  Office  will  have  the  use  of  the  money  paid  for  the  notes  for 
six  months,  and  the  profit  made  in  that  time  ought  to  more  than 
cover  the  expenses  incurred.  Besides,  the  expenses  ought  not  to 
be  so  heavy  in  the  case  of  the  notes  as  in  the  case  of  Post-Office 
orders.  Even  iu  the  case  of  Post-Office  orders,  the  expenses  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  1875.  Much  of  the  journal- 
keeping  previously  thought  necessary  has  been  dispensed  with,  and 
as,  at  the  same  time,  the  minimum  charge  has  been  raised 
to  twopence,  a  profit  was  secured  in  the  last  financial  year.  But 
there  is  one  point  connected  with  the  working  of  the  proposed 
postal-note  system  to  which  careful  attention  must  be  given,  or  it 
will  land  the  Post  Office  in  difficulties  that  will  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit. If  the  Bill  becomes  law,  a  person  may  lodge  money  with 
the  Post  Office  in  London,  let  us  say,  and  obtain  a  note  for  the 
same  amount  on  the  payment  of  a  penny  or  twopence,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  this  note  he  may  transmit  through  the  post  to  a 
parent,  or  child,  or  other  correspondent,  resident,  let  us  suppose,  in 
the  Orkneys  or  in  Arran  Island.  To  this  correspondent  the  note 
is  payable.  Others  may  do  the  same  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow.  In  the  same  way  notes  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Highlands  and  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Thus 
the  Post  Offices  scattered  through  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  constantly  owe  money  to  unknown  persons 
on  notes  payable  on  demand.  Letters  of  advice  are  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  object  of  making  the  notes  current  for  six 
months  is  to  reduce  the  clerical  work,  and,  besides,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  when  the  notes  will  be  presented.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  each  Post  Office  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
always  to  keep  a  cash  reserve.  Undertaking  banking  business,  the 
Post  Office,  in  fact,  will  have  to  act  like  a  bank.  A.nd  as  it  has 
branches  in  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  have  to 
take  care  that  none  of  those  branches  are  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
The  necessity  of  doing  this  will  diminish  the  profits  of  the  new 
business,  but  to  what  extent  experience  alone  can  tell. 
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MASSON'S  LIFE  OF  MILTOX.— VOL.  VI.* 

THE  preface  to  the  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Masson's 
great  work  breathes  a  spirit  of  tempered  self-complacency 
by  no  means  unbecoming  in  one  who  has  at  last  brought  safely 
into  port  his  huge  argosy,  which  certainly  beyond  all  cavil 
"  overpeers  the  petty  traffickers "  of  contemporary  biographical 
literature.  We  can  only  congratulate  the  author  upon  what  has 
indisputably  proved  the  "  faithful  fulfilment  of  a  large  design," 
while  following  our  own  inclination  in  touching  as  slightly  as 
possible  on  the  "  flaws  of  mechanical  form  "  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  person  who  ought  to  know  best,  "  revision  might  amend." 
Mr.  Masson  has  deliberately  chosen  and  consistently  carried  out  a 
method  of  narrative  not  exactly  new  in  itself,  but  probably  never 
before  attempted  on  such  a  scale,  or  executed  with  so  extra- 
ordinary an  assiduity.  Thus,  in  the  present  volume  he  divides 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  Milton's  life  into  three  sections ;  the  year 
of  the  Restoration  itself,  and  the  two  subsequent  periods  of  about 
equal  length,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  fortunate  coin- 
cidence of  two  events,  respectively  of  the  highest  significance — 
namely,  the  fall  of  Clarendon  and  the  publication  of  Paradise 
Lost.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work, 
in  each  of  these  three  sections  a  chapter  of  Milton's  bio- 
graphy is  preceded  by  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  time, 
accompanied,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  year  of  the  Re- 
storation, by  a  review  of  their  literary  history  in  particular. 
Substantial  completeness  and  (what  previous  volumes  had  not 
so  invariably  accustomed  us  to)  a  fair  regard  for  proportion  are 
noticeable  in  nearly  the  whole  series  of  sections  and  sub-sections. 
It  is  only  in  his  observations  on  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  second 
septennium  of  the  reign  that  its  critical  annalist  seems  to  claim  the 
right  of  ceasing  to  be  exhaustive,  and  there  are  few  readers  who 
will  not  feel  grateful  for  this  timely  abstinence.  In  general,  few 
facts  or  names  calling  for  commemoration  slip  through  the  net ; 
and  the  copious  index  to  the  whole  work  which  is  promised  will, 
if  well  executed,  render  it  a  work  of  reference  of  unique  value  for 
students  of  the  period  which  it  covers.  For  the  rest,  the  principle 
having  once  been  admitted  that  things  contemporaneous  in  the 
life  of  a  nation — or  of  two  nations  so  closely  related  to  one  another 
as  England  and  Scotland — are  rarely  without  some  bearing,  direct 
or  indirect,  upon  one  another,  the  uses  of  Mr.  Masson's  method  are 
undeniable.  At  all  events,  as  a  philosopher  has  observed,  "things 
contemporaneous  are  consentaneous,"  and  the  completeness  of  the 
picture  enhances  the  instructiveness  of  any  part  of  it.  Yet  this 
method  may  be  misused  so  as  to  become  tedious,  if  not  absolutely 
misleading.  Thus  it  is  tedious,  though  probably  not  altogether 
useless,  to  have  to  contemplate  the  authors  alive  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  groups  of  men  under  sixty  and  over  fifty  (alias  "  the 
authors  of  Davenant's  own  wave,"  alias  "  Davenant's  coetaneans  "), 
of  men  under  fifty  but  over  forty,  and  so  forth  ;  but  unluckily 
Mr.  Masson  has  caught  from  the  venerable  father  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs  the  trick  of  exhibiting  the  scaffolding  of  his 
literary  edifice  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  decorations.  Super- 
fluous nothing  can  fairly  be  called  that  is  once  told  in  this 
volume  ;  nor  are  we  tempted  to  express  an  impious  wish  that  any 
of  the  records,  either  of  Scottish  or  of  English  affairs,  which  are 
here  put  to  so  good  a  purpose,  might  have  gone  down  with  the 
"eighty-five  hogsheads  of  old  Scottish  history"  which,  as  it  seems, 
lie  under  the  water  somewhere  off  Berwick  to  this  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  reason  to  protest  against  the  re-introduc- 
tion, as  of  matters  which  might  or  might  not  have  reached  Milton's 
ears  or  impressed  his  mind  in  a  particular  period  of  his  biography, 
of  transactions  already  previously  discussed  as  history.  Possibly 
this  inconvenience  may  not  be  altogether  separable  from  Mr. 
Masson's  conception  of  his  work.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  his 
eccentricities  of  manner  and  style,  fewer  perhaps  in  number  than 
of  old,  but  in  which  we  cannot  altogether  suppress  a  fear  that  he 
takes  a  secret  joy.  We  are  thin-skinned  enough  to  feel  offended 
by  the  description  of  King  Charles  II.  as  "  this  lazy,  coffin-faced 
lout " ;  while  it  seems  to  us  a  mere  parody  on  fine  writing  and 
impressive  moralizing  to  conclude  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
the  "  lout's  "  coronation  as  follows : — 

There  could  bo  no  fireworks  that  night  [by  reason  of  the  storm],  and 
London  and  Westminster  had  to  be  content  with  bonfires.  And,  through 
the  night,  on  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  by  the  flashes  of  the  lightning, 
one  might  have  discerned,  as  distinctly  as  though  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
the  day,  the  three  fixed  black  poles,  with  the  three  skulls  on  their  tops 
[Cromwell's,  Bradshaws,  and  Ireton's]  ;  and  the  anointed  and  crowned  King 
had  gone  home  to  Mrs.  Palmer ;  and  a  venerable  archbishop,  and  a  bevy  of 
good  and  learned  bishops  about  him,  had  done  their  blasphemous  utter- 
most ;  and  is  it  God  or  Mephistopheles  that  governs  the  world  ? 

As  we  indulge  the  hope  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Masson's  faith  is  not 
shaken  at  its  base,  we  can  only  suppose  that,  though  there  were 
no  fireworks  on  the  night  of  the  coronation,  he  was  determined 
that  his  narrative  of  it  should  not  conclude  without  some.  Else- 
where he  contents  himself  with  sending  up  a  solitary  rocket  of 
startling  suddenness.  On  the  question  as  to  how  far  Clarendon 
was  aware  of  Charles  II.'s  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  we 
read,  and  rub  our  eyes  as  we  do  so,  "  But  Clarendon  cannot  have 
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known,  Clarendon  would  have  to  shoot  himself  had  he  known,  the 
full  state  of  the  case." 

But  although  Mr.  Masson  may  not  be  an  elegant  historian,  he  is 
what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance — a  singularly  accurate, 
and  therefore  an  altogether  trustworthy  one.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  his  narrative  bristles  with  figures,  and  that  he  is  for  ever  dis- 
tributing his  accumulations  of  facts  into  groups  and  tables.  We 
can  sympathize  with  him  in  his  complaints  as  to  the  absence  of 
dates  in  Clarendon,  which  exceed  in  their  bitterness  Mr.  Carlyle's 
reprobation  of  the  indexless  Ranke.  Mr.  Masson  himself  has  the 
invaluable  habit  of  verifying  his  statements  before  he  makes  them  ; 
and  in  consequence  we  believe  that  he  speaks,  as  usual,  according  to 
book  when  remarking  in  his  preface  that  "  the  errors  of  fact  that 
have  yet  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  volumes  are  few  and 
slight."  He  adds  that  he  is  "aware  of  some  that  have  not  been 
pointed  out."  In  his  present  volume  he  has  incidentally  corrected 
one  or  two  ;  perhaps  the  index  volume  may  give  a  complete  list  of 
reconsidered  points.  At  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
to  deal  with  an  author  who  does  not  follow  the  fashion  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  Germany  of  rewriting  a  book  during 
publication.  There  are  only  a  few  queries  as  to  statements  of  fact 
which  the  present  volume  has  suggested  to  us.  We  will  not 
undertake  to  revive  the  question  which  Mr.  Masson  revives  (we 
must  say,  after  no  very  charitable  fashion)  as  to  the  fidelity  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  the  memory  of  her  royal  consort.  But 
even  Clarendon — and  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  have  fared  better 
with  the  poor  little  Queen's  reputation,  had  Clarendon  been  better 
disposed  towards  her — might  have  set  Mr.  Masson  right  as  to 
her  services  to  the  living  King.  It  is  hard  that  she  should 
be  spoken  of  as  returning  to  England  in  1660  "  on  her  first  visit 
to  England,  since  she  had  left  her  husband  to  his  fate  there 
in  February  1641-2."  We  had  always  thought  she  came  back 
in  1643,  all(i  was  or"  some  use — and  some  trouble — to  her 
husband  in  that  and  the  following  year.  Again  (to  pass  to 
literary  lives),  is  it  correct  to  say  that,  after  the  Restoration, 
Cowley's  lot,  "  as  far  as  Charles  and  the  Court  were  concerned, 
was  to  be  respectful  neglect."  Johnson,  in  his  carefully  written 
Life  of  the  poet,  mentions  the  disappointment  which  suggested 
to  Suckling  the  considerate  reference  to  "  Savoy  missing  Cowley," 
but  likewise  states  that,  though  his  retreat  at  Chertsey  "was  but 
slenderly  accommodated,  yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Alban*s  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  such  a 
lease  of  the  Queen's  lands  as  afforded  him  an  ample  income."  Of 
a  very  different  "  man  of  letters  "  (under  which  guise  we  observe 
he  has  recently  made  his  appearance),  Bunyan,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Masson  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  he  had  been  a  "  Parlia- 
mentarian soldier " ;  Mr.  Froude  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in 
throwing  at  least  considerable  doubt  on  this  popular  assumption. 
Two  other  assertions  of  Mr.  Masson's  which  we  should  hesitate  to 
accept  perhaps  reduce  themselves  to  matters  of  opinion.  They 
concern  two  works  at  the  opposite  poles  of  dramatic  literature. 
We  do  not  share  the  belief  that  "  the  fatal  blow"  was  inflicted  on 
"  Heroic "  plays  by  the  Rehearsal.  To  Mr.  Masson's  interesting 
criticism  on  Samson  Agonistcs  we  desire  to  pay  all  deference  ;  but 
without  yielding  even  to  him  in  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the 
poem,  we  should  hesitate  to  describe  it,  with  special  regard  to  its 
lyrical  portions,  as  a  "  consummate  specimen  of  English  verse." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Restoration  age  has  never  found  a  severer 
critic  than  this  both  conscientious  and  generous  historian  of  its 
earlier  years.  For,  differ  though  we  may  from  several  of  Mr. 
Masson's  conclusions — and  even  perhaps  in  some  measure  from  the 
tendency  of  their  sum  total — we  should  be  loth  not  to  acknowledge 
the  liberal  breadth  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  the  grounds  on  which 
his  judgments  are  founded.  We  do  not  expect  him  to  judge 
Dryden,  for  instance,  with  so  kindly  an  eye  as  that  which  all  but 
winks  at  the  scurrilities  of  "  honest  Andrew  Marvell "  ;  but  we 
rejoice  in  the  ready  recognition  of  the  real  merits  of  the  re- 
presentative author  of  the  Restoration,  which  the  present  age  may 
be  almost  said  to  persist  in  ignoring.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  Dryden  that  "  for  one  thing,  he  was  evidently  a 
new  master  in  the  art  of  writing  English."  Dryden  has  been  re- 
proached with  arrogance  for  declaring,  in  words  combining  self- 
satisfaction  with  courtliness,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
that  English  first  began  to  be  spoken  and  written  with  propriety. 
But  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion  as  well  as  some  arrogance. 
The  prose  style  to  which  modern  English  has  on  the  whole  adhered, 
and  which  is  almost  as  far  removed  from  that  of  Milton  as  from 
that  of  the  Elizabethans,  formed  itself  in  the  Restoration  age ; 
and  Burke  acknowledged  his  teacher  in  Dryden.  Of  Butler  again 
and  the  much-vaunted  Hudibras,  Mr.  Masson,  whom  the  in- 
disputable merits  of  that  burlesque  do  not  blind  to  its  cha- 
racteristic defects,  offers  what  seems  to  us  a  remarkably  well- 
balanced  judgment.  The  entire  literature  of  the  Restoration  age, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Civil  War  period  preceding,  he  has 
perhaps  rather  too  persistently  sought  to  depreciate  on  statistical 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  aware  in  whom  the  harm- 
less, and,  as  Mr.  Masson  allows,  necessary  phrase,  "  the  literature 
of  the  Restoration,"  has  fostered  the  conception  of  "  a  fresh  out- 
burst and  abundance  after  a  period  of  sterility  or  poverty."  In 
the  second  place,  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished or  entered  on  the  Registers  furnish  in  any  case  a  doubt- 
ful guidance,  as  Mr.  Masson  himself,  by  noticing  the  fact  that 
political  and  religious  pamphlets  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  literature,  very  candidly  admits.  But  we  do  not 
scruple  to  go  further  and  to  question  whether,  even  if  the  statis- 
tics of  works  composed  in  the  one  and  the  other  period  could  be 
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produced,  the  result  might  not  prove  a  delusive  one.  For  what 
would  it  boot  to  reckon  the  later  plays  of  Shirley  among-  the 
productions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  some  of  the  earlier  writ- 
ings of  Bunvan  among  the  fruits  of  the  Restoration  ?  We  are  very 
far  from  denying,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Masson  has_  dope  most 
excellent  service  in  insisting  upon,  the  fact  that  Puritanism  had 
its  intellectual  as  well  as  its  moral  side,  and  that  the  phases  of  its 
productivity  were  many.  On  the  other  hand,  with  or  without 
Professor  Henry  Morley?s  tables  of  dates  before  us,  we  claim  for 
the  Restoration  age  the  character  which  has  usually  been  ascribed 
to  it  of  an  age  of  intellectual  activity.  It  was  not  the  less  so  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  preparation  as  well  as  of  achievement.  _  If  we 
refuse  to  derive  our  conceptions  of  Puritanism  from  Butler's  cari- 
catures, and  to  think  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  series  of  Sir  Hudibrases  and  Ralphos,  neither 
need  we  be  deterred  by  the  same  author's  gibes,  or  by  the  self- 
abuse  in  which  no  age  has  more  liberally  indulged,  from  acknow- 
ledging the  vitality  of  many  of  its  growths.  We  can  see_  no 
"  sycophancy  "  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society 
to  "the  period  when  it  occurred,  and  accordingly  regarding  it  "  as 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Restoration";  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
earlier  ideas  is  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  Restoration  may  claim 
for  itself  the  later  years  of  Hobbes,  by  whose  philosophy  it  was  so 
much  influenced,  may  it  not  also  claim  the  youth  of  his  lineal  suc- 
cessor ?  If  Hobbes  was  the  predecessor  of  Locke,  Pearson,  whose 
famous  book  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  before  the  Restora- 
tion, was  the  forerunner  of  Barrow.  We  chiefly  remember  Barrow 
as  a  theological  controversialist ;  but  how  enduring  was  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  upon  the  studies  of  one  of  our  great  Universi- 
ties, as  to  which  the  educational  philosophers  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  uncommonly  few  successful  reforms  to  register.  If  in  the 
polite  literature  of  the  Restoration  the  drama  asserted  a  preponder- 
ance which  is  upon  the  whole  to  be  regretted,  it  far  from  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  literary  public.  Perhaps  Mr.  Masson  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  verve  and  ingenuity  of  Dryden's  first 
important  non-dramatic  poem ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  con- 
vincingly shown  that  it  was  not  by  Dryden  alone  that  Parodise 
Lost  itself  was  welcomed  on  or  shortly  after  publication.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  preface  to  his  rhymed  adaptation  of 
Paradise  Lost  as  an  opera,  Dryden  incidentally  reproves  the  false 
critics  who  have  presumed  to  censure  Milton  for  his  choice  of  a 
supernatural  argument;  and  other  illustrations  might  easily  be 
brought  to  show  how  the  Restoration  age  was  neither  devoid  nor 
incapable  of  sympathy  with  a  sublime  poet  or  sublime  theme. 
While,  by  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  we 
mav  notice  the  curious  coincidence  that  it  was  to  the  question  of 
Dryden's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  "  What  made  him 
side  with  the  Republicans  ?  "  that  Milton  made  the  half-humorous 
answer : — "  Among  other  reasons,  because  theirs  was  the  most 
frugal  government,  for  that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  might  set 
up  ah  ordinary  Commonwealth."  This  recalls  the  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  economical  Radicals  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel: — 

These  were  for  laying'  honest  David  by 

On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

But  we  are  not  writing  the  apology  of  the  Restoration  age  ;  nor 
has  Mr.  Masson  at  all  taken  up  the  position  of  delivering  a  general 
indictment  against  it.  Generalities  are,  fortunately,  not  his  foible, 
though  the  temptations  in  this  direction  incidental  to  his  theme 
must  be  allowed  to  be  considerable.  The  preciseness  of  his  narra- 
tive on  such  heads  as  the  treatment  of  the  Regicides  after  the 
Restoration  would  alone  give  his  book  a  solid  value  among  recent 
historical  authorities  on  the  period.  A  careful  account  of  this  par- 
ticular episode  certainly  suggests  grave  reflections  on  the  haphazard 
nature  of  all  legislation  into  which  the  personal  element  largely 
enters.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  in  this 
matter  the  Convention  Parliament  showed  itself  more  Royalist 
than  the  King,  just  as  its  successor  showed  itself  much  more 
enthusiastically  devoted  than  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church 
to  its  supposed  interests.  Illogical  and  unjust  as  were  some  of 
the  exceptions  actually  made  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  some  of 
those  proposed,  but  not  carried,  were  more  extravagant  still ;  thus 
the  irrepressible  Prynne  actually  proposed  Richard  Cromwell ! 
The  treatment  of  Milton  himself,  which  of  course  Mr.  Masson  dis- 
cusses at  length,  is  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation.  It  was  while 
the  Lords  and  Commons  were  at  issue  as  to  the  amendments  of 
the  former  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  that  the  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Milton  and  Goodwin  as  having  in  writings  of  theirs 
justilied  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I. — the  former  in  his  First 
Defcnsio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  find  Eilconohlast.es,  the  latter  in  his 
Obstructors  of  Justice.  Both,  as  is  well-known,  escaped  with  their 
lives:  but  what  is  strange  is  that  while  Goodwin  was  ultimately 
among  the  eighteen  persons  excepted  from  the  Act  to  the  extent  of 
perprtual  incapacitation,  Milton  was  in  the  end  subjected  to  no 
penalty  whatever.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Masson  that  the  probability 
of  that "  fine  and  faithful  man,"  Marvel),  having  exerted  himself  in 
Milton's  behalf,  and  the  tradition  that  Davenant  gratefully  saved  a 
life  for  a  life,  will  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  escape  of  the  great 
literary  champion  of  the  Regicides.  The  same  tradition,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Masson  points  out,  which  records  the  successful  efforts 
of  Davenant,  likewise  mentions  a  brother-in-law  of  Monk,  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges,  and  the  king-maker's  right-hand  man  in  the  I 
Government,  Secretary  Morrice,  as  having  "  managed  matters  | 
artfully"  for  Milton:  and  Mr.  Masson  suggests  with  much  proba- 
bility that  Arthur  Annesley,  who  afterwards,  when  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  is  found  on  intimate  terms  with  Milton,  may  have  i 
exerted  his  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.    But  the 


assumption  that  Hyde  must  have  consented  to  the  proposal  of 
sparing  Milton  soems  to  us  uncalled-for,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  intervention  in  the  details  of  the  Indemnity  business ;  in  which 
case  all  kindly  speculation  as  to  his  motives  becomes  useless.  Not 
the  least  curious  point  in  the  matter  certainly  is,  as  Mr.  Masson 
shows,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates  in  the  proclamation,  though  the  publication  of  that 
tract  followed  within  a  fortnight  after  the  act  of  the  King's  execu- 
tion itself. 

No  side  of  the  history  of  the  fourteen  years  following  upon  the 
Restoration  is  fuller  of  interest  than  the  ecclesiastical,  and  none 
has  been  more  lucidly  and  instructively  treated  by  Mr.  Masson. 
The  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  days  of  the  Clarendon  Code. and 
the  Test  Act  were  indeed  different  from  those  which  had  exercised 
Milton  as  the  upholder  of  Vane's  pure  Voluntaryism  against  the 
less  intransigent  policy  of  the  great  Protector ;  but  we  should  think 
Mr.  Masson  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  him,  on  the  eve  of  the 
ejection  of  the  Presbyterians  from  the  Church,  to  have  had  his 
"  speculative  consolations."  Much  of  the  sympathy  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  martyrs  of  Nonconformity  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Ejection  is  justified  by  the  general  hardship  of  the  case,  and 
much  of  the  iudignation  expended  upon  it  by  its  injustice;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  two  points  of  view  which  are  not  usually 
made  prominent  in  commemorations  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 
We  refer  partly  to  the  readiness  of  a  large  number  of  Presby- 
terians to  accept  a  modified  Episcopal  Establishment,  and  more 
especially  to  their  willingness  to  "  achieve  at  the  same  time  the 
other  desirable  end  of  turning  out  the  Iudepen  dents,  the  Baptists, 
et  hoc  genus  omne."  That  the  King's  assent  to  the  Uniformity 
Act  should  not  have  been  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  his 
Declaration  of  Religious  Indulgence  is,  however,  explicable 
enough.  Mr.  Masson  recalls  the  fact  that,  even  before  the  issue 
of  that  unfortunate  Declaration — which  provoked  the  Test  Act — 

Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  in  considerable  numbers  bad 
applied  for  the  King's  licences  for  their  tabernacles  and  had  received  them. 
There  is  even  evidence  that  some  of  the  more  eminent  Nonconformist 
ministers  were  offered  and  accepted  temporary  Government  allowances  of 
50/.  to  100/.  a  year  for  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  services  among  their 
Bocks.  This  curious  fact  can  bear  no  other  const  ruction  than  that  it  had 
occurred  to  Charles  and  some  of  his  advisers  that  they  might  go  beyond 
the  mere  offer  of  future  toleration  or  indulgence  for  dissent,  and  might 
venture  cautiously  on  some  attempt  to  re-open  the  greater  question  of  thu 
constitution  of  the  Established  Church  itself  by  an  experiment  in  th4 
direction  of  concurrent  endowment. 

Concerning  Milton's  own  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  Mr. 
Masson,  after  his  closing  survey  of  the  posthumous  Treatise,  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  comes  to  a  conclusion  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  gainsay,  that  he  "cannot  be  identified  with  any  sect  in  the  sum- 
total  of  his  opinions  at  the  last." 

We  should  have  liked  to  urge  a  plea  in  mitigation  of  Mr. 
Masson's  rather  summary  verdict  upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
Charles  II.,  "  vendidit  hie  auro  patriam."  But  space  fails  us  for 
this  and  for  many  other  comments  on  Mr.  Masson's  historical  narra- 
tive. Of  his  literary  criticism  contained  in  this  volume,  so  far  as 
Milton  is  concerned,  much  has  already  been  published  in  the  admir- 
able library  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works.  What  seems  to  us  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  remarks  on  Paradise  Lost,  is  the  de- 
monstration of  the  consistent  Ptolemaic  cosmology  of  the  poem. 
Mr.  Masson  fully  justifies  his  description  of  it  as  a  new  cosmical 
epic,  and  thus  duly  solves  the  sufficiently  vexed  question  as  to 
who  should  be  regarded  as  its  hero.  But  we  must  refrain  from, 
dwelling  further  on  this  division  of  Mr.  Masson's  multifarious 
labours.  The  satisfaction  with  which  he  looks  back  on  their  com- 
pletion will  be  shared  by  a  large  and  varied  body  of  students  ; 
for  this  Life  of  Milton  is  a  book  which  the  present  generation  will 
hand  down  with  pride  to  its  successors. 


VAN  LIMBURG-BROUWEIi'S  AKBAR.* 

A REMARKABLE  book,  in  its  original  form  accessible  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  readers,  is,  by  the  translation  which 
now  appears,  made  the  possession  of  the  English-reading  world. 
Akbar  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as  the  series  of  bril- 
liant studies  from  antiquity  in  the  form  of  novels  which  Dr.  Ebers 
has  produced  in  the  last  few  years.  Like  them,  it  is  an  historical 
romance  and  something  more.  The  period  selected  for  illustration, 
is  not  fixed  upon  solely  on  account  of  its  fitness  for  artistic  treat- 
ment, though  in  this  case  historical  importance  and  attractiveness 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  coincide  very  happily.  The 
splendour  of  Akbar's  reign,  the  large-minded  beneficence  of  his 
rule,  and  his  ambition,  unparalleled  in  the  Oriental  world,  of 
founding  anew  empire  of  reason  co-extensive  with  the  power  of  his 
arms,  afford  a  field  for  the  romance-writer  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  taken  save  that  it  is  too  vast.  Nor  is  the  execution  un- 
worthy of  the  subject.  Limburg-Brouwer's  novel  deserves  to  take 
high  rank  on  its  own  artistic  merits;  and,  when  we  consider  how 
few  are  the  men  of  letters  who  have  succeeded  in  historical 
romance,  there  is  something  really  surprising  in  the  excellence 
attained  by  this  one,  the  solitary  work  of  fiction  of  an  Orientalist. 


*  Akbar ;  ecu  oostcrschc  roman.  Door  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  van  Limburg- 
Brouwer.    Tweede  druk.'s  Gravenhage  :  Martinus  Nijhoff.  1873. 

Akbar :  an  Eastern  Romance.  By  Dr.  P.  A.  S.  van  Limburg-Brouwer. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  M.M.  With  Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.B.S. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1879. 
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Such  a  success,  however,  is  not  unique ;  for  we  are  reminded  ot' 
Mr.  Gifl'ord  Palgrave's  equally  solitary  and  brilliant  Hermann 
Agha,  which  may  without  inaccuracy  be  classed  as  of  the  semi- 
historical  kind.  In  all  such  books  a  certain  interest  is  presupposed 
on  the  reader's  part  beyond  the  mere  desire  to  be  entertained  with 
a  moving  story.  But,  if  this  be  granted,  nothing-  is  wanting  on 
the  author's  part  to  sustain  tbe  interest  to  the  end.  The  plot  is 
well  designed,  the  action  well  conducted,  and  the  dialogue,  if  it 
has  not  the  lifelike  stamp  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  is  appro- 
priate, simple,  and  dignified.  The  style,  like  that  of  most  good 
Dutch  writers,  is  clear  and  straightforward ;  tbe  translation  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  original  in  this  respect.  The  cumbrous  and 
involved  periods  which  in  Germany  arc  constantly  inflicted  on  the 
reader  even  by  authors  of  good  repute  have  never  found  favour  iu 
the  Netherlands  in  modern  times.  No  attempt  is  made  at  intro- 
ducing minute  local  colour  in  either  description  or  dialogue ;  in 
fact,  it  is  as  obvious  in  reading  Akbar  that  the  narrator,  though  a 
master  of  Oriental  literature,  neither  has  seen  nor  pretends  to  have 
seen  the  East  himself,  as  it  is  in  reading  Hermann  Agha  that  we 
are  being  led  through  scenery  thoroughly  familiar  to  our  guide.  There 
are  introduced,  however,  some  very  felicitous  translations  of  San- 
skrit poetry,  showing  a  flexibility  of  verse  and  a  power  of  producing 
unusual  effects  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
Dutch  language.  In  the  English  these  passages  are  represented 
partly  by  Mr.  Griffith's  and  partly  by  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's 
versions. 

The  hero  of  Akbar  is  Siddha  Rama,  a  young  noble  of  Kashmir, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  as  he  is  setting  forth  to  take  service 
with  the  Court  at  Agra,  and  visiting  on  his  way  a  hermit  known 
as  Gaurapada  (changed  by  the  translator,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  to  Gurupada).  This  hermit  is  in  truth  a  prince  who  has  pre- 
ferred voluntary  exile  and  oblivion  to  exposing  his  country  to  the  risks 
of  civil  dissension  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  neighbour.  Gaurapada 
has  a  tame  tiger,  who  seems  to  us  the  greatest  improbability  to  which 
Limburg-Brouwer  has  committed  himself.  The  tiger  is,  however, 
necessary  to  the  story,  as  at  a  critical  moment  he  saves  his  master 
from  the  hands  and  the  cord  of  a  Thug  commissioned  by  Gorakh, 
the  evil  genius  of  the  romance.  This  Gorakh  is  a  priest  of 
Durga,  revered  by  the  people  as  a  saint,  commanding  the  ser- 
Tices  of  devoted  and  unscrupulous  followers,  and  using  his  position 
as  an  engine  of  conspiracy  ;  and  his  figure  is  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  drawn  in  the  book.  His  name  is  apparently  taken 
from  one  of  the  countless  appellations  of  Durga's  mightier  consort 
Siva.  The  intrigues  carried  on  by  Salim,  who  afterwards  reigned 
as  Jahaugir,  against  his  father  Akbar,  supply  Limburg-Brouwer 
with  an  historical  plot  on  which,  in  an  altered  sense  of  the  word,  the 
plot  of  his  romance  depends.  The  head  and  front  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  Gorakh's  closest  ally,  is  one  Salhana,  uncle  to  Siddha, 
and  Governor  of  Allahabad.  Siddha  is  betrothed  to  his  daughter, 
Iravatf,  who  is  completely  innocent  of  these  plottings,  and  is  in- 
tended to  realize  for  European  readers  the  type  of  heroic  woman- 
liness presented  in  the  classical  poems  of  India.  The  conspirator's 
agent  at  Agra  is  the  wife  of  Faizi,  the  brother  of  the  statesman  and 
scholar  Abu-'l-Fazl,  and  himself  a  distinguished  man  of  letters 
(the  two  brothers  are  historical  persons,  and  as  to  them  Limburg- 
Brouwer  has,  besides  inventing  the  incidents  of  their  relations 
with  Siddha,  only  taken  a  few  excusable  liberties  with  dates). 
Abu-'l-Fazl  and  Faizi  both  show  every  friendship  to  Siddha 
on  his  introduction  to  the  Court ;  meanwhile  he  is  sought  out 
by  Faizi's  wife,  not  knowing  who  she  is,  and  drawn  into  a 
guilty  intimacy  with  her.  The  reader  who  has  any  taste  left 
for  the  old-fashioned,  and — let  us  say  it  without  any  disparage- 
ment— frankly  artificial  school  of  historical  romance  will  not 
need  to  be  told  more.  Evidently  we  have  here  all  the  elements 
of  a  stirring  and  complicated  plot.  Siddha,  after  thus  having 
become,  under  a  strange  and  fatal  temptation,  false  at  once  to  his 
betrothed,  to  his  friend,  and  to  the  wise  and  generous  ruler  to 
whom  he  has  pledged  his  allegiance,  at  the  end  redeems  his  honour 
and  is  restored  to  happiness  ;  but  we  shall  not  disclose  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  effected.  We  will  only  add  that  there  is  a  further 
complication  in  the  shape  of  a  passion  on  Salim's  part  for  Iravatf, 
and  that  she  not  only  succeeds  in  humbling  his  audacity,  but  makes 
an  impression  on  him  for  good,  which  is  unfortunately  not  to  be 
traced  in  anything  that  history  records  of  the  real  Jahangir.  The 
foot-note  in  which  Mr.  Clements  Markham  describes  his  career  is  a 
pitiless  comment  on  the  deliberately  softened  statement  in  Limburg- 
Brouwer 's  text,  which,  after  all,  is  at  least  as  much  justified  by 
artistic  necessity  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  picture  of  Ptichard  I.  in  the 
splendidly  unhistorical  pages  of  Ivanhoe. 

In  addition  to  the  romance  proper,  there  is  a  speculative  vein 
running  through  the  book  which  gives  it  a  particular  attraction  for 
philosophically  minded  readers.  This  finds  its  scope  in  discussions 
between  Akbar  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  set  off  by  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  fanatically  orthodox  Mahometan  Abdul  Kadir 
(another  real  person,  who  composed  a  history  of  the  time,  still 
extant),  and  in  the  conversation  of  Akbar  and  his  intimate  coun- 
sellors on  the  project  of  establishing  a  new  and  comprehensive  form 
of  religion  ;  for  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  purposely  chosen 
a  name  (Tauhi'd-i-Ilahf,  the  unity  of  God)  conveying  nothing  un- 
familiar to  orthodox  Mahometans.  The  point  of  view  of  an  en- 
lightened Brahman  is  represented  by  Siddha's  teacher  Kulhika,  who 
is  admitted  to  these  conferences.  In  work  of  this  kind  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  avoid  making  the  persons  of  the  story  the 
vehicles  of  thoughts  and  expressions  which  are  familiar,  not  to  say 
possible,  only  to  modern  and  Western  thinkers.    On  the  other 


,  hand.  Eastern  speculation  had  in  Akbar's  day  long  since  attained 
its  highest  developments  in  both  India  and  Persia,  and  partly 
anticipated  ideas  commonly  supposed  to  be  newer.  Akbar's  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind  is  in  any  case  an  undoubted  historical  fact- 
and  there  is  no  great  breach  of  probability  in  Limburg-Brouwer's 
manner  of  using  it. 

The  introduction  and  occasional  notes  added  by  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  are  excellently  fitted  to  make  the  text  clear  and  carry 
out  the  author's  purpose ;  they  give  necessary  explanations  with 
sufficient  fulness  to  be  interesting,  and  without  running  into  tedious 
excrescences.  Brevity  has  perhaps  been  too  much  studied  in  the 
notes  on  Hindu  philosophy,  which  seem  to  us  not  likely  to  convev  any 
distinct  ideas  to  a  reader  knowing  nothing  of  the  subject  before- 
hand. We  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  give  as  unqualified  com- 
mendation to  the  English  rendering  of  Limburg-Brouwer's  work 
itself.  The  translation  is  flowing  and  spirited  enough,  and 
reproduces  the  general  effect,  but  it  cannot  be  called  accurate. 
"  M.  M.'s "  version  seems  to  have  been  made  under  pressure  of 
other  occupations,  or  in  some  way  under  conditions  excluding 
due  attention  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original.  We  have  been 
hardly  able  to  find  a  couple  of  pages  together  free  from  errors  of 
various  degrees  in  grammar  or  construction.  Sometimes  they  do 
not  practically  affect  the  sense,  but  many  times  they  spoil  the 
point  of  a  passage.  Thus,  at  p.  6  we  read,  "  Before  either  Kulluka 
or  the  servants  could  hasten  after  him,  they  saw  him  draw  rein,'' 
&c.  It  should  be,  "  Forthwith,  and  even  "before  Kulluka,  one  of 
the  servants  was  hastening  after  his  young  master,  when  he  saw 
him,"  &e.  Here  no  great  harm  is  done.  But  presently,  at  p.  ioj 
the  hermit  Gaurapada  is  made  to  say  to  Siddha,  who  puts  his 
hand  to  his  dagger  at  the  approach  of  the  tame  tiger,  "  Leave 
that  plaything  in  its  place.  Do  not  injure  Hara"  (the  tiger's 
name).  What  he  does  say  is,  "  Leave  that  plaything  in  its  place. 
You  would  not  hurt  llaramuch  with  it."  Again,  at  p.  16,  Kulluka 
bee/ins  to  tell  Siddha  the  story  of  the  mysterious  hermit's  life  as 
follows : — 

"  He  was  once  a  lung." 

"  How  now,"  said  Siddha,  a  little  disturbed,  "  are  you  going  to  tell  me  a 
talc  from  Somadeva,  like  those  I  heard  so  often  from  you  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  ?  " 

This  is  unintelligible.  Why  should  Siddha  think  he  is  being  put 
off  with  a  trivial  fairy  tale,  if  the  Brahman  opens  at  once  with  a 
new  and  startling  piece  of  information  ?  But  Limburg-Brouwer 
was  a  better  workman  than  this.  Kulluka  really  says : — "Once 
on  a  time  there  was  a  king"("Er  was  eens  een  koning'").  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  translator  had  confused  the  Dutch  er 
with  the  similarly  written  High-German  pronoun.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  note  at  p.  242  is  mistaken  in  giving  Ausbreitunij  as  the 
German  equivalent  of  uitgebreidheil — that  is,  extension  in  the 
philosophical  sense.  Philologically  it  is  the  nearest  High-German 
word,  but  it  has  not  the  same  meaning.  The  proper  term  is 
Ausdehnung.  At  p.  77  Siddha  is  speaking  with  Akbar,  whose  person 
is  as  yet  unknown  to  him,  concerning  Akbar  himself,  and  Akbar 
says  in  the  English  : — "  I  know  him,  and  all  is  not  so  well  as  1  could 
tcish,  and  I  agree  that  he  is  ambitious  " ;  which  would  be  pointless 
and  clumsy.  Limburg-Brouwer's  text  says: — "  I  know  him  more 
or  less,  but  not.  so  icell  as  1  should  like,''  &c.  At  p.  1 1 1,  Gorakh, 
the  priest-conspirator,  addresses  the  following  extraordinary  saluta- 
tion to  the  hero  : — ''The  unworthy  servant  of  Siva's  holy  consort 
greets  thee,  O  Moral  Force.''  The  original  is  quite  clear  to  this 
effect: — "  The  unworthy  servant  of  Siva's  holy  consort,  the  iniinite 
Power  that  dwells  in  him,  salutes  you."  Shortly  afterwards  the 
same  person  is  made  to  say  : — "  Think  that  the  mighty  Goddess  to 
whose  service  all  my  feeble  strength  is  devoted  not  only  protects 
but  destroys  also,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy  or  salvation 
for  him  whom,  through  her  priests,  she  has  chosen  out  for  her 
service  and  zvho  has  turned  from  it."  Here  is  a  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  true  sense,  which  is  thus: — "  There  is  no  hope  of 
mercy,  no  chance  of  rescue,  to  him  whom  b}-  the  mouth  of  her 
priests  she  has  once  pointed  out  to  her  faithful  as  a  chosen 
sacrifice  " — i.e.  whom  Gorakh  has  determined  to  put  out  of  the 
way,  and  named  to  his  followers  S3  a  victim  destined  for  the 
goddess. 

We  have  taken  sufficient  instances  up  and  down  the  book  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  our  having  merely  lighted  on  occasional 
slips;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to  produce  more.  We  are  aware 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  accurate  translation  from  modern 
languages  is  a  thing  very  seldom  to  be  met  with.  But  the  reason 
is  obscure  to  us.  Mistakes  such  as  we  have  cited  would  seriously 
diminish  in  the  eyes  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examiner  the 
value  of  a  translation  at  sight  from  previously  unknown  passages 
of  Greek  or  Latin  authors ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  avoid- 
ance of  them  a  thing  fairly  to  be  required  by  the  public  from  those 
who  translate  to  please  then  selves,  and  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  information  and  correction.  Their  presence  is  especially 
annoying  when  the  work  otherwise  bears  marks  of  real  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  desire  to  do  it  justice.  However,  the  novel-read- 
ing English  public  is  not  critical,  and  is  most  unlikely  to  turn  to 
Akbar  in  the  original.  We  have  all  the  more  felt  bound  to  show, 
in  common  justice  to  the  memory  of  Limburg-Brouwer,  that 
he  is  not  answerable  for  everything  that  appears  in  the  trans- 
lation. 
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THE  MUXSTEll  ClKCLTl'.* 

"]\  TR.  O'FLANAGAN  has  been  much  exercised  in  mind  by  the 
dearth  of  forensic  literature.  The  world  has  been  fairly 
supplied  with  "  forensic  speeches,  biography,  and  law,"  but  not 
with  what  he  calls  "  forensic  literature."  Forensic  literature 
serves  apparently  ft  very  high  moral  purpose.  Like  history  in 
general,  it  inculcates,  we  learn  from  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  how,  "  by 
observing  the  result  of  certain  rash  or  criminal  acts,  to  avoid  their 
commission.''  We  find  it  difficult  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the 
level  of  this  high  moral  purpose  of  the  present  volume ;  and 
even  the  author  is  evidently  oppressed  in  his  earlier  pages  by 
a  sense  of  the  solemn  pledges  he  has  undertaken.  In  vain 
do  we  plod  through  his  chronicles  of  the  Munster  Circuit  for 
the  first  century  and  a  half.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
humours  or  morality  either  of  the  Assize  Court  or  of  the 
Bar  Mess.  They  are  a  tedious  medley  of  romance  and  history, 
such  as  would  not  have  misbecome  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
G.  P.  R.  James.  The  dulness  is  illustrated  rather  than  relieved 
by  such  humorous  remarks  as  that  "  Cromwell,  during  his  sojourn 
in  Ireland,  went  the  Minister  Circuit." 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  O'Flanagan  should  have  clogged  his  volume 
with  this  dead  weight  at  its  beginning,  for  when  he  passes 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  his  narrative  brightens.  He  has  some 
strange  stories  to  tell  of  the  classes  of  offences  tried  on  the  Munster 
Circuit,  which  was  in  these  respects  only  an  example  of  Ireland  at 
large.  Abduction,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  explained  in  his  history  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  particularly  favourite  Irish  crime.  It  was 
punishable  with  death ;  yet  Abduction  Clubs  flourished  in  many 
places.  Their  members  swore  to  aid  whomsoever  the  lot  had 
selected  for  an  heiress's  husband.  When  an  opportunity  had  been 
found  or  made,  the  endeavour  was  to  obtain  a  semblance  of  consent 
by  the  victim.  One  contrivance  was  to  place  her  in  front  on  the 
saddle,  as  if  it  were  she,  and  not  the  man,  who  was  the  abductor. 
Illogical  judges  nevertheless  forced  reluctant  juries  to  convict, 
and  many  ravishevs  were  hanged.  But,  remarks  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
the  objects  of  their  persecution  "  were,  from  that  strange  sym- 
pathy with  crime  so  frequently  found  in  Ireland,  regarded  with 
aversion  by  the  lower  orders."  There  was  a  sentiment  in  abduction 
•which  conciliated  sympathy.  There  was  a  similar  sentiment 
on  the  Munster  Circuit  in  favour  of  assassination  and  burglary. 
In  1754  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  to  arrest  one  Morty  O'Sullivan, 
who  had  murdered  a  man  named  Puxley.  O'Sullivan  stood  a 
regular  siege.  Dislodged  by  the  house  being  set  on  fire,  he 
sallied  forth  and  was  slain.  Two  of  his  servants  were  hanged 
as  accomplices.  One  of  them  wrote  the  night  before  his  execution 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  murderer  his  master,  in  which  Irish 
opinion  saw  nothing  inappropriate.  Even  a  splendid  feat  of 
gallantry  like  the  defence  of  Highfort  House  against  fourteen 
burglars,  which  earned  knighthood  for  its  owner,  John  Purcell, 
made,  according  to  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  the  doer  "an  object  of  dislike 
to  the  peasantry."  Unaided  he  had  beaten  off  the  gang,  after  killing 
two  and  wounding  three  others.  As  a  result,  he  was  twice  in 
danger  of  life  from  Rockites.  "When  another  Irish  gentleman, 
Mr.  George  Bond  Low,  being  shot  at,  bravely  pursued  and  captured 
his  would-be  assassin,  Mr.  O'Flanagan  remarks  that  "  Mr.  Low's 
courage  and  daring  in  bringing  the  miscreant  to  justice  made  him 
very  unpopular."  Mr.  O'Flanagan  gives  as  "  a  specimen  of  the 
law  and  order  on  the  Munster  Circuit  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century"  another  siege  sustained  against  a  money-lending 
attorney,  Denis  O'Brien,  by  his  mortgagee,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  owner  of  a  house  which  bore  the  euphonious  name  of 
Clouamuckoge.  The  Sheriff's  men,  armed  with  a  Chancery  de- 
cree, made  an  entry  into  the  house,  and  "  fired  repeated  volleys 
through  the  boarded  ceiling  in  hopes  of  shooting  the  men  above." 
The  garrison,  however,  had  prepared  for  such  a  case.  They  had 
supplied  themselves  with  bullet-proof  iron  pots,  and,  taking  each  of 
them  a  stand  in  one  of  these,  returned  the  lire  with  deadiy  effect. 
The  attack  was  consequently  defeated ;  but  O'Brien  was  subse- 
quently put  in  possession  by  troops  and  cannon  from  Clonmel. 
A  yet  more  Irish  feature  in  the  incident  is  that  it  was  discovered 
that  the  interval  allowed  for  redemption  after  the  mortgage-money 
was  due  had  not  elapsed.  The  result  was  that  O'Brien  was 
put  out  of  his  hardly-acquired  property  by  ejectment.  Another 
unsatisfactory  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  popular  sym- 
pathy, though  in  this  case  less  unreasonable,  has  always  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  Irish  justice,  is  Mr.  O'Flanagau's 
account  of  the  trials  of  Lord  Kingston  and  his  son,  Colonel 
King,  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  FitzGerald.  FitzGerald  was 
the  illegitimate  spn  of  Lady  Kingston's  brother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  with  her  children.  Though  himself  married,  and  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  whole  family,  he  seduced  Lady  Mary  King. 
When  at  length  she  had  been  rescued  from  him  he  was  detected  in 
a  new  plot  to  get  her  into  his  power.  Lord  Kingston  shot  him 
while  he  was  struggling  with  Colonel  King.  The  terrible  provo- 
cation and  the  excitement  would  probably  have  reduced  the  Earl's 
ottence  at  most  to  manslaughter ;  and  his  son  might  have  been 
acquitted  altogether.  Both,  indeed,  were,  in  fact,  acquitted.  It 
was,  however,  not  on  a  fair  view  of  the  merits  of  their  cases,  but 
from  the  scandalous  circumstance  that  "  the  witnesses  to  sustain 
the  prosecution  were  not  to  be  found."  The  same  perverted 
sentiment  may  be  traced  in  a  pathetic  legend  associated  with 
the  trial  of  Scanlan  at  Limerick  lor  the  murder  of  the  heroine 
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of  Gerald  Gri llin's  novel,  Tin-  Ct^m/inns,  and  Mr.  Boucicault's  play, 
The  Colleen  Sawn.  Scanlan,  who  was  a  gentleman,  was  permitted 
to  ride  in  his  own  carriage  to  Gallows  Green.  But  "  the  horses 
refused  to  stir.  Neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could  persuade  them 
to  draw  their  master  to  the  place  of  execution."  The  horses  of 
one  of  his  tenants  which  happened  to  come  by  with  a  load  of 
hay  were  substituted.  They,  too,  "  on  crossing  Balls  Bridge  lay 
down,  and  no  wrhip  or  effort  could  make  them  move."  In  this 
particular  case  the  popular  sympathy  seemed  all  ou  the  side  of 
Scanlan's  victim.  Yet  there  was  enough  left  of  Irish  pity  for  a 
dastardly  murderer  to  call  up  the  fiction  of  a  protest  by  the  brute 
creation  against  an  act  of  ordinary  justice. 

When  a  jury  could  be  persuaded  to  convict,  the  law  made 
the  most  of  its  opportunity.  Prisoners  were  cooped  up,  on  the 
Munster  Circuit,  in  the  most  frightful  gaols.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
describes  how  in  the  South  Gaol  of  Cork  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  even  debtors  were  obliged  to  drink  salt 
water  for  three  mouths,  "  their  pumps  being  for  a  long  time 
dry.''  When  a  convict  had  been  hanged,  the  law  was 
not  content  till  his  head  was  fixed  on  an  iron-spike,  and 
exposed  for  a  public  warning.  If  a  party  of  men  had  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime  all  that  could  be  caught  were  executed. 
Thus,  for  the  shooting  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  at  Macroom,  by  a 
number  of  burglars  whom  he  was  resisting,  not  one,  two,  or  three, 
but  nine  men  suffered  death.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  tells  a  striking 
story  in  regard  to  these  executions.  As  the  condemned  were 
riding  pinioned  to  the  gibbet  an  old  woman  threw  herself  be- 
fore the  horses,  screaming  out  in  Irish,  "  John  Duggan,  John 
Duggan !  you  owe  me  sixpence."  John  Duggan,  though  fast  tied, 
contrived  to  jerk  out  of  his  pocket  a  sixpenny  piece  to  her.  Her 
reply  to  a  reproach  by  the  crowd  for  dunning  a  man  on  his  way  to 
be  hanged,  was,  "Troth,  then,  sliure  I  wouldn't  beafther  letting  it 
rest  upon  his  sowl.''  If,  however,  justice  was  determined  to  have  good 
measure  at  the  gallows'  foot,  it  did  not  always  take  sufficient  care 
of  the  machinery.  In  1766  a  tailor,  Patrick  Redmond,  was  hanged 
at  Cork  for  robbing  a  house.  But  "  an  actor  named  Glover  by 
means  of  friction  and  fumigation  succeeded  in  restoring  animation." 
Redmond,  according  to  Gibson's  History  of  Cork,  was  "the  third 
tailor  who  had  outlived  hanging  during  two  years."  He  got  tipsy 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  To  the  horror  of  those  who  had  seen 
him  hanged  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  heard  of  his  resuscitation, 
he  made  his  way  at  night  on  to  the  stage  to  thank  his  deliverer. 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  reassures  anxious  sympathizers  by  mentioning  that 
•'  it  is  not  stated  he  was  retaken." 

Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  which  constitute  the 
Munster  Circuit,  were  likely,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  picture 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  draws  of  their  degree  of  obedience  to  law, 
to  attract  abundance  of  legal  ability.  Among  the  Circuit's 
earlier  leaders  were  the  two  John  Fitzgibbons,  father  and  son. 
The  father  was  at  first  refused  a  call  by  the  King's  Inn  for  the 
dire  crime  of  having,  while  studying  in  London,  committed  a 
contempt  in  publishing  Select  Reports  of  Cases  before  the  Courts 
at  Westminster.  The  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  however,  interceded  for  him.  He  loved  money.  A  client 
once  apologized  for  the  smallness  of  a  fee  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
"  all  he  had  in  the  world."  "  Oh,"  said  Fitzgibbon,  "  as  it  is  all  you 
have  in  the  world,  why  I  must  take  it."  His  second  son  became 
Lord  Chancellor, and  is  still  remembered  with  popular  hatred  as  Earl 
of  Clare.  In  1775,  three  years  later  than  Fitzgibbons  call  to  the 
bar,  a  more  famous  though  less  prosperous  barrister  commenced  his 
career.  In  that  year  Currau  was  called.  After  a  common  fashion 
he  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  briefless  barrister  of  long  standing. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  O'Flanagan  proves  from  his  fee  book, 
he  made  in  the  first  year  117Z.  is.  jd.  An  English  barrister 
would  account  that  a  very  promising  beginning,  even  though  his 
income  should  not  mount,  like  Curran's,  by  the  fourth  year  to- 
1038^.  10s.  Curran  and  Fitzgibbon  were  keen  enemies.  On  one 
occasion  they  fought  a  duel.  Fitzgibbon,  when  Chancellor,  re- 
taliated by  depriving  Curran  practically  of  all  business  in  his 
court.  Curran  estimated  his  loss  by  the  Chancellor's  hostility  at 
30,000/.  Another  and  much  more  unfortunate  victim  to  Fitz'uib- 
bon's  tyranny  was  a  certain  Baron  Power.  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
makes  the  remarkable  observation  that,  "  as  a  general  rule, 
judges  do  not  die  by  their  own  hand."  Neither,  fortunately, 
do  tailors,  or  grocers,  or  shoemakers,  as  a  general  rule.  He 
says  that  "  the  legal  annals  of  Ireland  give  only  one  instance  of 
suicide  by  a  judge.''  This  single  instance  is  that  of  Baron  Power. 
The  Baron,  besides  his  seat  on  the  Bench,  by  a  strange  abuse 
of  patronage,  held  also  the  post  of  Usher  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  Usher's  remuneration  was  the  interest  he  was 
allowed  by  custom  to  draw  from  money  lodged  with  him  to 
abide  the  results  of  decrees.  A  decree  having  been  made  for 
payment  out  of  Court  of  interest  as  well  as  principal,  he  re- 
fused compliance.  Thereupon  the  Chancellor  ordered  his  attend- 
ance in  the  Court  at  its  next  sittiug  to  account.  The  judge  in 
vain  remonstrated  against  the  indignity.  Lord  Clare  replied 
that  he  was  dealing,  "  not  with  Baron  Power,  but  with  the  Usher 
of  his  Court."  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  unfortunate  Baron 
had  a  respite.  He  employed  it  in  drowning  himself.  Curran 
did  not  let  himself  be  shuttled  either  out  of  life  or  out  of  wit  by 
his  ungenerous  rival.  He  could  return  stroke  for  stroke :  and 
Lord  Clare's  demerits  are  embalmed  for  ever  in  Curran's  irresis- 
tible sarcasms.  Curran's  law  was  not  always  his  own.  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  states  that  his  best  legal  opinions  were  only  signed  by 
him,  being  in  fact  written  by  Charles  Burton,  originally  an  English 
sulicitor's  clerk,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  settle  in  Ireland,~and 
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be  called  to  the  Irish  Bar.  "  Carry  the  brief  to  Mr.  Burton, 
but  I  will  thank  you  for  the  fee,"  was  the  answer  of  Curran 
to  an  attorney  who  found  him  dining  and  joyous.  But  no 
other  than  himself  was  answerable  for  the  outbursts  of  invec- 
tive and  pathos  which  by  turns  melted  and  withered.  Flowers, 
however,  culled  from  Ourran'a  speeches  have  a  somewhat  tawdry 
air  now.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
printing  long  paragraphs  of  burning  oratory  in  a  suit  for  damages 
by  an  injured  husband  against  Lord  Headfort.  They  were 
eloquent  once ;  to  us  they  breathe  chiefly  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

Some  specimens  which  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  preserved  of  O'Connell's 
extraordinary  power  as  an  advocate  have  more  reality  about  them. 
He  understood  his  countrymen  ;  "  and  who  can  compete  with 
a  Kerry  man  "  ?  But  he  also  had  a  very  competent  knowledge  of 
law.  For  several  years  he  went  the  Munster  Circuit,  possessing 
the  great  advantage  of  having  relations  in  almost  every  county. 
Usually  at  Limerick,  says  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  "  he  had  the  dock  to 
defend,  one  of  the  officers  in  Limerick  Gaol  engaging  him  for  that 
purpose."  Probably  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  "  he 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  criminal  lawyer  in  Europe." 
He  showed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  an  advocate  in  the  in- 
quiiy  into  what  is  called  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy,  when  twenty- 
one  men  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  having  plotted  the  murder  of 
four  Doneraile  gentlemen.  The  vicinity  of  Doneraile  was  infested 
with  Kockites.  The  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  desire  of  the  Rockites  for  vengeance  upon  Mr.  Bond 
Low,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  committed  the  im- 
propriety of  capturing  a  man  who  had  tried  to  murder  him.  The 
Solicitor-General,  Doherty,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  who  prose- 
cuted for  the  Crown,  appealed  to  the  jury,  in  fact,  to  conviet  for 
the  sake  of  example.  The  prisoners  were  tried  in  batches  of  four. 
The  first  detachment  had  for  counsel  two  barristers  very  ill-fitted 
to  cope  with  Mr.  Doherty.  One  of  them,  David  R.  Pigot,  was 
so  far  an  orator  that  he  was  accustomed  to  "  practise  attitudes  be- 
fore a  cheval  glass  in  his  study."  But  his  real  skill  was  in  special 
pleading.  The  result  of  the  Solicitor-General's  impassioned  decla- 
mation and  the  gentlemanlike  dealing  of  Mr.  Pigot  on  the  other  side 
with  the  professional  informers  was  that  the  first  four  defendants 
were  found  guilty  by  the  jury  in  five  minutes.  Saturday  afternoon 
had  come,  and  the  Court  adjourned  to  the  Monday  before  trying  a 
second  batch.  The  Solicitor-General  refused  to  say  who  would  form 
it.  In  any  case,  the  facts  and  the  evidence  would  be  the  same  as 
those  on  which  the  first  four  had  been  convicted,  and  the  prisoners 
and  their  families  were  in  despair.  There  was  one  hope.  O'Conuell 
was  known  to  be  at  his  Kerry  home,  Derrynane,  ninety  miles  away. 
William  Burke,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  accused,  rode  off  at  five  on 
that  Saturday  afternoon.  By  Sunday  morning  he  was  in  O'Con- 
nell's library.  Burke  understood  O'Counell,  as  O'Conuell  under- 
stood his  countrymen.  "  The  friends,"  he  said,  "  of  the  prisoners 
yet  untried  for  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy  sent  me  for  you.  If  you 
don't  defend  them  Doherty  will  hang  them  all.  There's  a  hundred 
guineas  for  you.  If  you  come  they'Jl  be  safe :  if  not,  they'll  all  be 
hanged."  On  the  Monday  morning  four  other  prisoners  had 
been  arraigned,  and  Mr.  Doherty  had  just  begun  his  address 
to  the  jury,  when,  amid  "loud  and  continued  cheers,  which," 
according  to  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  "  vires  acquirit  eundo,"  O'Conuell 
strode  into  the  bar  seats.  By  leave  of  the  Court,  he  eat  a  break- 
fast of  milk  and  sandwiches  in  Court.  "On  hearing  a  legal 
proposition  incorrectly  stated  by  the  Solicitor-General,  O'Conuell 
instantly  exclaimed,  his  mouth  half  full  of  bread  and  milk, 
'  That's  not  law,'  and  the  Court  decided  in  his  favour."  From  the 
moment  he  entered  the  Court  the  tide  turned.  According  to  Mr. 
O'Flanagan,  he  upset  Mr.  Doherty 's  law :  he  deliberately  irritated 
him  out  of  his  lofty  air  of  superiority  by  mimicking  his  Angli- 
cized pronunciation ;  he  annihilated  his  witnesses.  One  of  them 
naively  exclaimed,  "  It's  little  I  thought,  Mr.  O'Connell,  I'd  be 
answering  you  this  day."  The  jury  which  had  tried  the  first 
four  prisoners  convicted  them  in  five  minutes.  The  jury  which 
tried  the  second  four  acquitted  one ;  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  other  three  they  could  not  agree  in  forty  hours.  There  was 
even  a  majority  of  nine  for  an  acquittal.  Then  they  were  dis- 
charged, one  juryman  being  pronounced  in  danger  of  death  from 
gout.  The  same  week  a  third  batch  of  four  was  tried,  and  the 
jury  in  five  minutes  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
Solicitor-General  theu  decided  to  proceed  with  no  further  trials, 
and  the  untried  prisoners  were  let  out  on  bail.  The  three  about 
whom  the  jury  could  not  agree  were  tried  a  second  time  in  1830, 
when  two  were  acquitted  and  one  was  convicted.  O'Conuell  was 
not  their  counsel  on  that  occasion.  Considering  that  on  the  first 
trial  there  had  actually  been  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  an 
acquittal,  the  case  of  the  convicted  man  seems  hard.  The  first 
four,  whose  guilt  a  respectable  jury  had  found  in  five  minutes, 
had  their  capital  sentences  commuted  for  transportation  for  life. 
Clearly  there  was  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case  either 
of  the  first  jury,  and  of  that  which  was  impannelled  in  1830,  or 
in  that  of  the  second  and  third  juries.  The  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence in  all  four  trials  appear  to  have  been  the  same.  The  one 
distinct  element  in  the  second  and  third  was  the  presence  of 
O'Conuell. 

Other  names  distinguished  in  records  of  the  Irish  bar  occur  in  Mr. 
O'Flauagan's  pages.  There  is  Sir  Toby  Butler,  who,  having 
pledged  himself  to  a  client  to  drink  no  wine  till  the  hearing  of  an 
important  case  was  over,  steeped  two  hot  loaves  in  two  bottles  of 
claret  and  ate  them.  There  is  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  described  by 
John  Keuible  as  "  the  greatest  actor  off  the  stage."    There  is  Lord 


Norbury  with  his  grotesque  extravagances,  and  Serjeant  Mac- 
Mahon,  famous  for  confused  metaphors,  who  would  exclaim  to  a 
jury,  "  I  smell  a  rat,  but  I'll  nip  it  in  the  bud."  There  is  Harry 
Cooper  who  "  had  the  knack  of  talking  shorthand,"  and  Jonathan 
Henn,  of  a  lineage  of  famous  lawyers,  whose  "  level  hwuao-e  " 
and  honest  face  convinced  jurymen  that  his  side  must  be^n  the 
right.  There  is  Isaac  Butt,  though  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  nothing 
worth  quoting  to  say  of  him.  There  is  Anster,  the  translator  of 
Faust.  Anster  only  once  defended  a  prisoner  charged  with 
murder.  He  got  the  man  off  through  a  Haw  in  the  indictment 
which  a  veteran  friend  pointed  out  to  him.  One  such  client  was 
enough.  Sitting  up  very  late  the  same  night  he  heard  a  knock, 
which  he  answered.  At  the  door  stood  his  client.  "  Oh  !  Kelly, 
is  that  you  ?  "  he  said,  mentioning  by  accident  not  the  living,  but 
the  murdered  man.  "  I'm  not  Kelly,  plaze  your  honour,"  returned 
the  client,  "  'tis  myself  is  the  boy  that  shot  him."  But  for  much 
which  is  amusing  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
We  have  no  space  to  tell  how,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
barristers  on  the  Munster  Circuit  argued  not  in  wigs  and  gowns, 
but  in  morning  dress — how,  till  past  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  rode  the  circuit,  acting  as  the  judges'  escort — how  leady 
counsel  were  to  fight  one  another,  or  anybody  else ;  and  how  a 
Chief  J ustice,  Lord  Clonmel,  declared  a  propos  of  duelling  that 
"  in  cases  of  a  wounded  spirit — and  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear? — the  Court  will  never  interpose  its  discretionary  authority." 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  O'Flanagan  has  collected 
abundance  of  interesting  matter,  and  might  well  have  confined 
himself  to  his  theme  of  Bar  and  Bench  sayings  and  doings. 


PERCY'S  METALLURGY.— SILVER  AXD  GOLD.* 

"TvR.  PERCY  has  followed  up  his  valuable  treatises  upon  the 
-L'  metallurgy  of  fuel  and  of  lead  by  a  no  less  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  series  of  investigations  into  the  origin,  the  properties, 
and  the  treatment  of  what  are  conventionally  known  as  the 
precious  metals.  So  closely  allied  are  the  kindred  subjects  of 
silver  and  gold  that  the  two  must  be  dealt  with  together,  up 
to  the  point,  at  least,  at  which  they  leave  the  hands  of  the 
scientific  metallurgist  for  separate  application  to  the  purposes  of 
decorative  art  or  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  It  is  now  more 
than  ten  years,  Dr.  Percy  tells  us  in  his  preface,  since  he 
began  to  write  upon  this  branch  of  metallurgy,  which  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  treat  adequately  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume  of  moderate  size.  He  found  it  by  degrees  impossible  to 
compress  within  these  limits  a  subject  which  of  all  departments 
of  metallurgy  he  justly  considers  to  be  the  most  extensive, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  most  complicated.  The  plan  of  the 
work  has  in  consequence  extended  to  two  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  is  now  before  us.  Much  of  the  second  volume  is,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  already  in  type,  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
ready  for  early  publication  on  account  of  the  writer's  recent 
resignation  of  his  absorbing  duties  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
Such  is  the  poor  modicum  of  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ablest  exponent  of  this  branch  of  science 
and  industry  from  the  post  which  he  has  filled  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  laboratory  and  school  in  Jermyn  Street,  wherein 
advances  of  so  much  value  have  been  made  in  the  processes  of 
metallurgy,  and  whence  so  large  a  band  of  pupils  has  been  sent 
forth  as  practical  metallurgists  and  mining  engineers,  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  all-devouring  octopus  of  South  Kensington.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  important  functions  of  the  School  of 
Mines  are  to  be  performed  in  its  new  home,  apart  from  the  collec- 
tions, models,  and  other  needful  accessories  to  instruction  pre- 
viously at  hand  in  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  vacant  chair  may  be  occupied  by  a 
successor  as  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject  as  Dr.  Percy  has 
shown  himself  to  be. 

Starting  with  historical  notices  of  silver,  Dr.  Percy  traces  this 
beautiful  metal  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  before  which  period  it  had  been  in  use  in  the  East  for 
purposes  of  ornament  to  an  extent  and  for  a  range  of  time  which  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  estimate.  Specimens  of  silver  manufacture  have 
come  down  to  us  which  possess  the  twofold  interest  of  illustrating, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  metallurgical  knowledge  and  artistic  skill  of 
the  epoch  that  produced  them,  and,  on  the  other,  the  physical 
changes  which  have  passed  over  the  metal  during  the  ages  that  it 
has  been  hidden  from  sight.  For  a  test  of  this  latter  kind  Dr. 
Percv  instances  a  silver  ornament  brought  by  General  de  Cesnola 
from"  a  tomb  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  examined  by  Mr.  Church.  To 
this  specimen  he  assigns  an  age  of  fifteen  hundred  years— an 
estimate  which  seems  strangely  modest  in  contrast  with  the  high 
antiquity  indicated  by  the  archaic  style  of  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments of  Cypriote  art.  We  should  have  preferred  seeing  the  results 
of  the  same  tests  applied  to  specimens  from  Hissarlik,  Nineveh,  or 
Egypt,  for  which  an  antiquity  of  not  far  from  twice  that  number  of 
years  may  •with  confidence  be  claimed.  This  Cypriote  ornament,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  thin  at  the  ends  and  thicker  towards  the 
middle,  was,  as  regards  its  general  mass  and  surface,  extremely 
brittle,  whilst  white,  metallic,  highly  lustrous,  and  uniform  ;  the 
inner  core,  existing  only  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  crescent,  being  of 

*  Metnllurqy:  the  Art  of  Extracthiq  Metals  from  their  Ores.  By 
John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Silver  and  Gold.  Parti  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  mostly  from  Original  Drawings.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1880. 
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unaltered  ductile  metal.  The  composition  of  both  parts  was  precisely 
the  same — namely,  94  69  per  cent,  of  silver,  0-41  of  gold,  3-43  of 
copper,  0-28  of  lead,  and  1*21  of  antimony,  with  traces  of  arsenic 
and  bismuth.  The  brittleness  of  the  outer  mass  forms  an  interesting 
proof  of  a  molecular  change  set  up  through  tbe  course  of  ages  in 
the  original  homogeneous  metal  from  without,  but  not  having  yet 
penetrated  to  the  interior  core  of  the  ornament.  A  crypto-crystal- 
line  structure  had  been  produced  in  tbe  fusiform  alloy,  making  it 
easy  of  fracture.  It  is  curious  that,  though  a  smart  blow  with 
a  hammer  at  once  shattered  it  to  powder,  the  brittle  mass  could, 
by  rolling  or  gently  hammering,  be  readily  restored  to  its  pristine 
ductile  conditiou.  The  density  of  the  brittle  silver  was  9-06,  but 
by  rolling  this  became  10-20.  "  Here  was  a  physical  change  in  a 
metal  caused,  it  would  seem,  neither  by  vibratory  nor  concussive 
action,  nor  by  great  changes  of  temperature.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  opalescent  eil'ects  manifested  by  specimens  of  glass  after  being 
long  buried  underground.  How  far,  we  ask,  is  the  cause  of 
change  to  be  sought  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  soil  or  other 
surroundings,  or  in  molecular  action  going  on  in  the  substance  it- 
self, originally  set  up  by  the  forces  of  smelting,  hammering,  or 
welding  ? 

An  ancient  vase  of  thin  silver  takeu  out  06  brick  earth  near 
London  was  found  by  Mr.  Warrington  to  be  very  brittle  and 
highly  crystallized,  having  on  its  surface  a  thin  layer  of  chloride 
of  silver.  The  crystals,  it  was  thought,  might  have  pre-existed^ 
and  been  merely  disclosed  by  the  slow  biting  or  etching  action  of 
the  chlorine  derived  from  some  chloride  existing  iu  the  soil.  The 
brittleness  was  removed  by  heating  to  redness  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  metal  becoming  compact  and  granular  in  structure,  and  its 
specitic  gravity  being  increased  from  9-937  to  9'95o.  Later  on  Dr. 
Percy  speaks  of  experiments  made  by  him  upon  a  silver  coin  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  showing  10-50  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
silver.  In  some  antique  silver  vessels  found  at  Hildesheim  in 
October  1868,  Schertel's  analysis  proved  that  a  small  proportion  of 
copper  had  been  mixed  in  the  original  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
that  the  first  cause  of  change  was  the  percolation  of  water  charged 
with  chlorides  in  solution,  converting  the  copper  into  cupric 
chloride,  which  formed  with  the  silver  argentous  and  cuprous 
chlorides.  The  cuprous  chloride  was  then  reconverted  into  cupric 
chloride,  and  again  attacked  the  silver.  The  clay  surrounding  the 
metal  kept  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it,  and  acted  like  a  filter,  so 
that  in  time,  with  little  copper,  much  silver  was  converted  into 
chloride,  forming  a  thick  incrustation  upon  the  vessels.  Dr.  Percy 
is  of  opinion  that,  even  without  the  copper,  chloride  of  silver  would 
be  formed  under  the  conditions  stated — namely,  the  presence 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  dissolved  chlorides,  of  which  chloride  of 
sodium  must  surely  have  been  one.  Silver  coins,  he  holds, 
have  been  more  or  less  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  by  long 
immersion  in  sea-water.  He  gives  details  of  various  laboratory 
experiments  ou  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  a  subject  of 
great  importance  in  connexion  with  the  metallurgical  processes  for 
the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  and  certain  argentiferous 
products. 

The  accompanying  formula?,  in  accordance  with  the  excellent 
rule  maintained  throughout  the  book,  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
atomic  system  of  weights  now  current,  as  well  as  those  of  the  older 
nomenclature.  From  the  chemical  properties  of  silver,  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  the  author  proceeds  to 
the  discussion  of  alloys  and  ores.  In  his  systematic  investigation 
of  the  admixture  of  silver  with  other  metals,  he  has  not  limited 
himself  to  such  alloys  as  are  in  familiar  use,  or  the  properties  of 
which  render  them  of  appreciable  value  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
commerce,  or  ornament,  but  has  included  the  results  of  experi- 
mentation on  the  capacity  of  fusion  with  the  various  metallic  sub- 
stances newly  added  to  the  list  of  elementary  forms  of  matter,  with 
results  of  curious  interest  to  the  laboratory  student.  From  Mr. 
Crookes,  the  discoverer  of  thallium,  he  has  received  a  specimen  of 
an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  that  metal  and  silver,  fairly  malleable, 
but  not  equal  to  much  hammering,  easily  cut  with  a  penknife, 
white  on  the  surface  when  freshly  scraped,  but  quickly  tarnishing 
and  turning  a  yellow  tint,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  thallium. 
When  moistened  turmeric  paper  is  applied  even  to  its  freshly- 
cut  surface,  the  paper  is  immediately  stained  brown.  Such 
an  alloy  is  hardly  likely  to  be  of  much  practical  use.  The 
two  metals,  though  readily  fusible  together,  being  easily 
separated  on  a  cupel,  Mr.  Crookes  suggests  that  thallium  might 
be  used  instead  of  lead  for  the  cupellation  of  silver.  An  alloy  of 
40  per  cent,  of  palladium  with  60  per  cent,  of  silver  has  been 
introduced  with  effect  into  the  arts.  It  is  white,  pretty  hard, 
elastic,  and  malleable.  It  is  not  blackened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  even  when,  as  Dr.  Percy  found,  the  palladium  is  re- 
duced to  25  per  cent.  He  bad  made  of  it  thirty  years  ago  a  set 
of  weights  which  remain  as  bright  as  at  first.  Rolled  into  sheet 
and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  found  to  adhere  well  to  china 
by  firing,  and  to  acquire  a  fine  polish  by  burnishing,  but  its  colour 
is  inferior  to  that  of  silver.  This  alloy  has  been  used  by  dentists. 
No  alloy  of  silver  and  iridium  has  yet  been  found  possible.  A 
mixture  of  these  metals  having  been  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
tare,  ou  attempting  to  pour  out  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  silver 
alone  flows  out,  a  thick  mass  being  left  in  the  crucible.  Berthier  tried 
in  vain  to  alloy  silver  and  chromium  ;  nor  has  any  one  else,  as  far 
as  Dr.  Percy  knows,  been  more  successful.  The  same  French  savant 
came  nearer  to  success  with  tungsten  and  silver.  Dr.  Percy  in 
1S44  tiied  the  alloy  of  100  grains  of  tungsten,  prepared  from 
tungstale  of  ammonia,  with  300  grains  of  fine  silver  and  some 
charcoal.    A  button  of  metal  was  obtained  which  weighed  398 


grains.  This  was  melted  again,  but  failed  to  bo  cast  in  an  ingot 
mould,  as  it  could  not  be  fully  poured  out.  It  was  white  and  tough 
as  standard  silver,  but  was  no  more  than  a  mechanical  mixture, 
such  as  that  produced  by  heating  copper  and  tungsten  together. 
From  an  experiment  made  with  small  quantities  Berthier  concluded 
that  molybdenum  behaves  towards  silver  like  tungsten.  Whether 
potassium  willalloyr  with  silver  seems  doubtful  ;  but  an  alloy  of  30-32 
per  cent,  of  silver,  and  63-6S  of  sodium  has  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Louis  in  Dr.  Percy's  laboratory.  Alloys  of  aluminium  in  various 
proportions  with  silver  have  been  applied  to  industrial  and  artistic 
purposes,  not  being  alfected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  proving, 
when  mixed  in  equal  parts,  as  hard  as  bronze.  An  alloy  of  100 
parts  of  aluminium  and  live  of  silver  has  been  used  for  watch- 
springs.  Our  author  has  met  with  no  satisfactory  record  of 
alloys  of  silver  with  glucinium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
titanium,  rhodium,  osmium,  vanadium,  or  tantalum.  Alloys  of 
silver  and  gold  will  be  considered  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  when  we  shall  have  exhausted  the 
ores  of  silver,  or  the  natural  sources  from  which  the  metal  may 
be  extracted.  Nor  is  it  easier  for  mineralogists  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  agreement  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  metal,  whether  in 
its  native  state  or  in  its  various  associations.  After  going  system- 
atically through  the  previously  known  mineral  species,  the  regions 
in  which  they  are  found,  and  their  constitution  as  determined  by 
analysts  of  the  highest  repute,  our  author  has  to  supplement  his  state- 
ment with  a  list  of  argentiferous  minerals  brought  to  notice  since 
that  part  of  bis  work  was  set  up  in  type.  Amongst  these  are  the 
polyarsenide  of  copper,  silver  and  bismuth,  from  Copiapo,  the 
mercurial  selenitic  sulphide  of  silver  from  Caracoles,  and  the  fahlerz 
or  grey  copper  ore,  very  rich  in  silver,  from  Huanchaca  in  Bolivia, 
with  their  analyses  and  description  by  Domeyko.  Besides  those 
ores  which  constitute  mineral  species,  containing  silver  either  as  an 
essential  or  as  an  isomorphous  element,  there  are  also  many  other  ores 
which  contain  a  compound  of  silver  as  an  accidental  constituent 
mechanically  intermixed.  Native  gold  is  always  argentiferous. 
Both  silver  and  gold  have  been  found  in  native  arsenic  from  Bolivia. 
From  galena,  which  is  always  argentiferous,  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  is  annually  extracted  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Blende,  and  sulphuretted  ores  of  copper,  as  well  as  sul- 
phuretted and  arsenical  ores  of  iron,  are  occasionally  argentiferous, 
as  Dr.  Percy  has  shown  whilst  describing  the  processes  of  lead- 
smelting  in  his  volume  on  the  metallurgy  of  that  metal.  In  his 
volume  on  iron  and  steel  it  was  recorded  that  silver  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  ounce  per  ton  had  been  found  in  a  black-based  iron-stone 
from  South  Wales.  The  presence  of  one  centigramme  of  silver  in  a 
cubic  metre  of  sea-water  has  been  reported  by  Malaguti  and 
Durocher,  who  thereupon  compute  the  total  yield  of  silver  from 
the  ocean  at  some  2,000,000  tons,  or  two  thousand  times  the 
annual  product  of  all  the  known  terrestrial  sources. 

In  dealing  with  silver  assaying  the  author  does  not  attempt  a 
history  of  that  art,  interesting  as  such  a  record  would  be.  He  seeks 
to  describe,  as  concisely  as  is  compatible  with  clearness,  the  art  as 
practised  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  The  reader  can  here  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  soundness  and 
practical  utility  of  the  teaching  there  imparted.  The  first  part 
treats  of  the  assay  of  argentiferous  ores  and  metallurgical  processes  ; 
the  second  of  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  coin  and  plate. 
Some  valuable  hints  from  practical  refiners  are  appended  "  on  the 
states  in  which  silver  is  imported  into  England,  and  the  necessity 
of  precautions  in  purchasing  it."  An  important  section  is  takeu 
up  with  the  separation  of  silver  from  metallic  copper  by  the 
liquation  process,  which  is  followed  by  silver  smelting  as  applied 
both  to  ore  containing  silver  in  the  simple  metallic  state  and  in 
combination  with  lead.  The  subject  of  amalgamation,  with  ex- 
traction of  silver  from  its  ores  by  means  of  mercury,  as  practised 
both  in  ancient  and  more  recent  times,  is  exhaustively  treated,  and 
this  completes  the  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
an  excellent  index.  We  regret  our  inability  in  a  notice  so 
limited  to  do  justice  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  and  the  capacity 
for  imparting  instruction  which  entitle  the  work  to  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  literature  of  practical  science. 


JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.* 

AS  a  Dedication  to  the  first  volume  of  this  novel  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  publishes  an  address  "  To  Alberto  Caccia,"  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Lord  Beaconslield  the  other  day  wrote  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Signor  Caccia,  as  we  learn,  is  Mr. 
Collins's  "  good  friend  and  brother  in  the  art,"  and  the  translator 
of  his  novels  into  Italian.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
gentleman  did  not  know  already  what  he  was  told  in  the  Dedi- 
cation as  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  did  not  beforehand 
know  what  the  Prime  Minister  told  him  with  so  much  gravity  and 
in  such  peculiar  English.  Great  men  of  all  kinds  do  not  <  asily 
bring  themselves  to  address  the  people  directly.  They7  always  like 
to  have  a  confidant,  to  whom  they  speak  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness like  the  hero  ou  the  stage.  They  never  betray  by  even  a 
single  glance  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  vast 
audience  that  is  hanging  on  all  they  speak.  Their  sole  aim  is  to 
make  their  good  and  trusty  friend  understand  their  motives  and 
their  actions,  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  judge  them 

*  Jezebel's  Daughter.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1880. 
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justly,  they  are  inditierent  to  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  Mr.  Collins  begins  by  informing  Signor  Alberto  Caccia — and 
informing  him  in  print — "that  this  new  novel  does  not  present 
the  proposed  sequel  to  my  last  work  of  fiction — The  Fallen  Leaves." 
This  important  fact,  it  will  at  first  sight  seem,  might  very  pro- 
perly have  been  left  to  the  translator  to  discover  for  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  set  about  his  task  of  turning  the  book  into  Italian. 
But  in  the  next  paragraph  we  see  that  he  is  treated  just  as  if  he 
were  an  English  duke  living  in  Ireland.  He  is  written  to,  but  he 
is  not,  if  we  may  so  say,  written  at.  Mr.  Collins  thus  continues 
his  Dedication : — 

The  first  part  of  that  story  has,  through  circumstances  connected  with 
the  various  forms  of  publications  adopted  thus  far,  addressed  itself  to  a 
comparatively  limited  class  of  readers  in  England.  When  the  book  is 
finally  reprinted  in  its  cheapest  form — then,  and  then  only,  it  will  appeal 
to  the  great  audience  of  the  English  people.  I  am  waiting  for  that  time, 
to  complete  my  design  by  writing  the  second  part  of  "  The  Fallen  Leaves." 

Mr.  Collins  is  not  quite  so  ambitious  as  Tom  Brown,  Dr.  John- 
son's first  master,  wiio  published  a  spelling-book  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Universe.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  great  audience  of  the 
English  people.  We  once  knew  an  eccentric  but  somewhat 
humorous  gentleman  who,  whenever  he  saw  a  crowd  gathered 
together,  would  mount  the  nearest  steps,  and  gravely  bow  to  it 
with  a  mingled  air  of  condescension  and  importance.  This  he  did 
so  well  that  once  or  twice  he  was  almost  mistaken  for  a  great 
man,  and  only  just  missed  being  greeted  with  cheers,  instead  of 
hisses  and  laughter,  Mr.  Collins,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not 
merely  address  this  great  audience  of  the  English  people.  He  ap- 
peals to  it.  He  has,  it  would  seem,  been  brought  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  certain  critics  who  Hatter  the  prejudices  of  a  narrow- 
minded  minority  of  readers.  These  writers,  "  the  nasty  posterity 
of  Tartuffe,'-  as  he  calls  them,  had,  it  also  appears,  attacked  other 
stories  of  his,  as  Basil,  Armadale,  and  The  New  Magdalen. 
Happily  he  himself  knows  "  that  the  wholesome  audience  of  the 
nation  at  large  has  done  liberal  justice  to  those  books.''  Mean- 
while Fallen  Leaves  is  still  sold  at  too  dear  a  price  for  liberal 
justice  to  be  done  to  it.  It  is  painful,  no  doubt,  for  the 
author  patiently  to  wait  under  the  shameful  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  him.  He  longs  to  appeal  in  the  case  of 
Fallen  Leaves  also  to  the  wholesome  audience  of  the  nation,  the 
great  audience  of  the  English  people.  But  "  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  various  forms  of  publication  "  are  too  strong  for 
him.  He  longs  for  justice  ;  but,  after  all,  the  novels  of  a  deeply- 
injured  man  must  first  be  sold  in  three  volumes  at  half-a-guinea 
the  volume.  He  should  remember,  however,  that  this  great 
wholesome  audience  is  perhaps  waiting  very  eagerly  for  the  pro- 
mised continuation.  In  this  expectation  we  do  not  ourselves 
share.  We  certainly  did  read  Fallen  Leaves  when  it  came  out : 
and,  if  we  can  trust  our  memory,  we  laughed  at  it,  as  we  have 
laughed  at  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Collins's  stories.  What  it  was 
all  about  we  have  altogether  forgotten.  That  he  had  pro- 
mised to  continue  it  we  had  also  forgotten.  When  he  does 
bring  out  the  second  part  we  shall  be  anything  but  pleased ;  for 
we  shall  not,  we  fear,  be  able  to  understand  it,  through  our  entire 
forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  been  told  in  the  three  previous 
volumes.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  book  that  we  ought  to 
have  forgotten.  If  we  may  trust  the  author's  account,  it  is  really 
a  pious  work.  "I  say  plainly,"  he  writes,  "that  I  have  never 
asserted  a  truer  claim  to  the  best  and  noblest  sympathies  of 
Christian  readers  than  in  presenting  to  them,  in  my  last  novel,  the 
character  of  the  innocent  victim  of  infamy,  rescued  and  purified  from 
the  contamination  of  the  streets."  This  may  be  very  true.  At 
all  events  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  for  we  bear  Mr. 
Collins's  writings  far  too  little  in  our  memory  to  be  able  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  comparative  claims  of  each  of  his  novels  to 
Christian  sympathy.  The  only  fact  that  we  do  clearly  remember 
about  Fallen  Leaves  is  its  dulness  and  its  silliness.  But  very  good 
people,  very  good  Christians  moreover,  may  be  very  dull  and  also 
very  silly  ;  and  so  we  shall  not  on  that  account  dispute  the  author's 
assertion  or  deny  his  claims. 

While,  however,  we  had  forgotten,  as  we  have  said,  his  promise 
to  write  a  sequel  to  his  good  book,  and  while,  therefore,  we  are 
indifferent  to  his  failure  to  keep  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that 
the  great  wholesome  audience  will  be  equally  patient  under  this 
cruel  disappointment.  Even  though  Fallen  Leaves  is  not  yet  in  a 
cheap  enough  form  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  yet  at  all 
events  it  is  known  to  those  who  can  subscribe  to  a  circulating- 
library.  The  best  and  noblest  Christian  sympathies  of  these  readers 
have  been  aroused,  and  their  interest  too.  The  hero  and  heroine 
were  doubtless  left  in  the  midst  of  great  perplexities  and  dangers. 
Everything  was  done,  we  may  be  sure,  to  contrive  a  mystery 
and  to  stimulate  curiosity — a  pious  curiosity,  we  will  add.  At 
least  half  a  year  has  passed,  and  surely  the  volumes  of  a  novel  can 
be  written  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  two  months.  The  dreary 
winter  is  over,  spring  has  at  length  come,  and  Fallen  leaves, 
it  might  have  been  hoped,  was  going  to  be  supplemented  by 
"  Fresh  Leaves,"  or  "  Verdant  Shoots,"  or  "  Spring  Buds."  In- 
stead of  that  appears  Jezebel's  Daughter.  Let  the  English  people 
be  patient.  Happily  they  have  the  sudden  dissolution  and  the 
election  to  console  them ;  while,  after  all,  Jezebel's  Daughter  is 
really  by  no  means  bad  when  looked  upon  as  a  mere  sop  to  stay 
the  stomach.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Collins  thinks  of  it  himself. 
He  tells  his  translator  that  he  will  find,  he  hopes,  in  its  pages 
two  interesting  studies  of  humanity-.  And  there  is  more  than 
this.    But  here  Mr.  Collins  must  speak  for  himself: 

hi  view  of  the  distrust  which  certain  readers  feel,  when  a  novelist  builds 


his  fiction  on  a  foundation  of  fact,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  (before  I 
close  these  lines),  that  the  accessories' of  the  scenes  in  the  Deadhouse  of 
Frankfort  have  been  studied  on  the  spot.  The  published  rules  and  ground- 
plans  of  that  curious  mortuary  establishment  have  also  been  laid  on 
my  desk,  as  aids  to  memory  while  1  was  writing  the  closing  passages  of 
the  story. 

Mr.  Collins's  audience  is  the  great  audience  of  the  English  people, 
the  wholesome  audience  of  the  nation,  who  will  like  their  story- 
teller all  the  better  when  they  know  that  he  has  kept  by  him,  as 
he  wrote,  the  rules  and  ground-plans  of  a  mortuary  establishment. 
They  will  at  once  give  up  Shakspeare.  What  rules  and  ground- 
plans  had  he  of  the  churchyards  at  Elsinore  and  Verona?  We 
trust  that  our  lady-novelists,  who  are  much  given  in  their  stories 
to  death-beds  and  scenes  in  churchyards,  will  take  a  hint  from  this 
ingenious,  if  somewhat  unim -lgiuativc,  novelist.  Let  them  be 
able  to  assure  their  readers  that  the  chapter  in  which  they  kill  off 
their  heroine  has  been  written  under  the  directions  of  an  eminent 
general  practitioner,  while  all  the  arrangements  of  her  funeral 
have  been  revised  by  an  experienced  undertaker  from  Messrs. 
Banting.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  in  an  appendix  the  rules 
and  ground-plans  of  one  of  the  suburban  cemeteries,  with  the 
different  scales  of  funeral  charges. 

Mr.  Collins's  Dedication  h  is  taken  up  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention that  we  have  left  oursi-lves  but  scanty  space  for 
dealing  with  his  story.  Its  name  is  somewhat  misleading,  for 
the  real  heroine  is  Jezebel  herself,  and  not  her  daughter. 
In  her  the  author,  as  he  tells  us,  or  as  rather  he  tells 
Signor  Caccia,  and  through  him  the  great  wholesome  audience, 
"has  endeavoured  to  work  out  the  interesting  moral  pioblem, 
which  takes  for  its  groundwork  the  strongest  of  all  instincts  in  a 
woman,  the  instinct  of  maternal  love,  and  traces  to  its  solution 
the  restraining  and  purifying  influence  of  this  one  virtue  over  an 
otherwise  cruel,  false,  and  degraded  nature."  The  tale  is  told  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  convenient  forms  of  diaries  and  other 
documents.  Even  the  wicked  heroine,  who  is  accidentally  killed 
by  poisoning  just  after  she  had  tried  to  poison  a  highly  respectable 
and  most  virtuous  hero's  elderly  aunt,  had  kept  up  to  the  last  a 
record  of  her  crimes.  When  she  had  herself  taken  the  poison, 
and  felt  it  working,  she  had  intended  "  to  destroy  these  com- 
promising pages  of  her  diary,"  but  her  mind  had  begun  to  wander, 
and  she  failed  in  the  attempt.  Her  death  is  not  described  with 
that  minuteness  of  horrors  in  which  Mr.  Collins  so  often  delights. 
"  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  dwell,"  he  makes  the  narrator  of 
the  story  say,  "  on  the  deliberate  progress  of  the  hellish  Borgia 
poison,  in  undermining  the  forces  of  life.  The  nervous  shudderings 
reached  their  climax,  and  then  declined  as  gradually  as  they  had 
arisen."  Perhaps  the  author's  moderation  is  due  to  his  fear  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  give  a  description  which  would  be  at  all 
worthy  of  the  scene  in  the  deadhouse,  which  had  just  been  brought 
to  a  close.  It  may,  however,  be  owing  to  nothing  more  than  the 
happy  fact  that  he  had  got  so  near  the  end  of  the  third  volume  that 
he  had  only  just  space  to  wind  up  his  story.  He  had  still  Jezebel's 
daughter  on  hand  and  her  lover,  and  he  had  to  get  not  only  Jezebel 
killed  but  the  young  people  happily  married.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  have  such  singular  moderation 
displayed.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  great  wholesome  audience 
who  read  this  book  when  in  its  cheapest  form  will  not  share  in  our 
satisfaction.  Such  a  moral  writer  as  Mr.  Collins  surely  could,  they 
will  maintain,  in  describing  the  death-bed  of  a  poisoner,  a  second 
time  appeal  to  "  the  best  and  noblest  sympathies  of  Christian 
readers."  As  it  is,  even  the  very  brief  account  that  he  does  give  of 
the  end  of  this  miserable  woman,  he  closes  with  the  pious  ejacula- 
tion, in  a  paragraph  all  to  itself,  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  her — 
miserable  sinner  !  "  But  this  utterance  would  have  been  far  more 
effective  had  "  the  deliberate  progress  "  of  the  poison  been  traced 
with  Mr.  Collins's  skill,  and  at  his  usual  length. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  some  slight  interest  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Collins's  next  story,  whether  it  is  to  be  the  continuation 
of  Fallen  Leaves  or  not.  We  are  not  too  old  to  learn  as  critics, 
and  we  shall  hope  that  he  will  next  time  deal,  not  with  those  who 
have  oll'ended  him  by  failing  to  see  how  moral  a  writer  he  really 
is,  but  with  those  who  blame  him  for  his  extravagance  and  his 
dulness,  and  who  laugh  at  him  for  his  overweening  conceit. 


LEWIS  AND  SHORT'S  LATIN"  DICTIONARY.* 

TT  might  puzzle  the  deftest  of  literary  conjurors  to  devise  an  all- 
-fl-  sufficient  test  of  a  new  dictionary  or  lexicon.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  each  one  of  such  works  should  lay  claim  to 
some  happy  addition  or  innovation  which  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  most  of.  From  the  very  beginning  of  Latin 
lexicography  in  England,  Thomas  Cooper  of  Magdalen  College 
School  professes,  in  "his  Thesaurus  of  1584,  to  have  so  improved 
on  Stephens,  Eliot,  and  his  former  self,  "  ut  ni-hil  pene  desyderari 
possit,"  and  the  whole  history  of  the  matter  is,  in  fact,  a  continued 
process  of  development.  The  result  is  that  a  brushing  up  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  more  curious  than  profitable — one 
fact  coming  out  palpably,  that  lexicographists  have  a  tendency 
to  borrow  wholesale,  so  that  occasionally  there  occurs,  even 
down  to  modern  days,  a  "  damnable  iteration "  of  blunders  and 

*  A  Latin  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews's  Edition  of  Freimd's  Latin 
Dictionary.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten,  bv  Chariton 
T.  Lewis,  Ph  D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  Oxford  ;  Clarendon  Press,  &c.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1870. 
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misquotations.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  writers 
of  prefaces  to  the  dictionaries  of  the  last  sixty  years,  whilst  coni- 
memoratin.£r  with  abundant  flourishes  their  own  improvements, 
are  mostly  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  the  researches  of 
their  rivals.  Amongst  the  Latin  dictionaries  (for  reference) 
most  familiar  to  the  scholar  will  generally  be  found  the  so-called 
Dictionary  of  Forcellini  (and  Facciolati,  by  Bailey),  Scheller's 
Lexicon,  and,  going  further  back,  Gesner's  Thesaurus,  all  of 
which  were  needed  in  our  college  days  to  supplement  the  im- 
perfect and  defective  services  of  our  Ainsworth.  A  better  time 
dawned  when  Dr.  Wilhelm  Freund's  Latin-German  Dictionary 
of  1834-45  was  translated  at  New  York  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Andrews  in  1851,  and  became  very  shortly  the  most 
extensively  used  Latin  Dictionary  in  England  and  America. 
The  present  editors  of  Andrews's  Freund  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  its  only  rivals  are  really  "  reprints  or  abridgments,  so  that 
it  has  formed  in  fact  the  standard  book  of  reference  for  a  gene- 
ration of  scholars."  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  is  true, 
though  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  glance  at  the  preface  of 
Dr.  W.  Smith's  Latin-English  Dictionary  (1855)  may  hud  under 
five  different  heads,  in  pp.  vi.-vii.,  sufficient  proof  of  inaccuracy 
to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  unerring  guide 
to  competing  successors ;  indeed  our  own  experience  of  the 
copious  and  critical  Latin-English  Lexicon  of  J.  E.  Riddle 
(1849)  and  of  Dr.  W.  Smith  (1S55),  the  former  based  on  Freund 
immediately,  the  latter  much  more  on  Forcellini  and  Freund  than 
on  Andrews,  has  hitherto  disposed  us  to  hold  fast  by  the  two 
tolerably  compendious  works  just  named,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  Transatlantic  lexicographers.  But  the  advances  made 
in  the  ancillary  sciences  of  lexicography — e.g.  orthography,  philo- 
logy, syntax,  history,  archaeology — have  required  that  the  Freund 
or  Andrews  of  to-day  should  furnish  the  student  with  far  more 
than  the  scholarship  of  thirty  years  ago  could  supply  ;  and  there- 
fore, after  a  partial  revision  by  the  original  author  (tifteen  years 
ago),  and  a  recourse  to  Professor  Henry  Drisler,  who  counselled, 
but  declined  to  undertake,  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the 
work,  the  sheets  were  handed  over,  with  all  appropriate  aids,  to 
the  present  editors,  for  compilation  of  the  Dictionary  before  us. 
Of  these,  Dr.  Short  is  responsible  for  letter  A  (or  216  pages),  Dr. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis  for  the  remainder,  or  lion's  share — namely, 
1,793  pages.  Help  has  also  been  derived  from  other  eminent  co- 
adjutors ;  such  as  Dr.  Gustavus  Fisher,  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
Professor  G.  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard,  the  former  of  whom  has  com- 
municated excellent  articles  on  the  etymologies  of  such  words  as 
"  contra,"  "  sic,"  "  suus,"  "  sisto,"  "  solvo,"  "  tunc,"  "  turn  "  ;  the 
latter  a  vigilant  and  fruitful  correction  of  the  press. 

Two  very  useful  prefatory  catalogues  or  indices — the  one  ortho- 
graphical, the  other  of  ancient  authors  or  books  referred  to  in 
editing  the  work — are  good  features  in  this  edition.  The  former  is 
mainly  taken  from  Brambach's  Aids  to  Latin  Orthography ;  the  latter 
contains  the  names  of  most  of  the  books  of  reference  we  should  have 
expected,  though  we  might  stickle  for  a  citation  of  that  handy 
ancient  gazetteer,  the  Orbis  Latinus(ot  Graesse,  Dresden,  1861), 
and  perhaps  of  Hubner's  Roman  Inscriptions.  The  abbreviations 
used  of  ancient  authors,  their  works  and  dates  given  on  the 
authority  of  Teuffel,  leave  little  to  be  supplemented  or  corrected. 
The  date  of  Palladius  is  rightly  given  with  a  query,  and  the  author- 
ship of  Attna  is  assigned,  in  apparent  following  of  Mr.  Muuro,  to 
Lucilius  Junior.  In  Notes  and  Queries,  Novembers,  1879,  Pro- 
fessor Mayor  of  Cambridge  has  generously  testified  to  the  distinct 
advance  of  this  new  lexicon  on  its  rivals  and  predecessors  for 
common  use,  its  obligations  to  the  excellent  Lntemisch  Deutschcs 
Wbrterbuch  of  Georges,  its  removal  of  many  errors,  and  its  dis- 
crimination of  various  senses,  such  as  the  two  under  "  abortus  " 
and  "  conditio,"  "conditio,"  "  coiidicio."  But,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  has  noted  not  a  few  incorrect  references  which  Dr. 
Lewis  has  transplanted  from  Freund,  as  where,  under  "  cainisia," 
he  refers  to  "  Hieron.  de  vest.  mul.  64.  n.  11.":  here,  as  Forcellini 
rightly  has  it,  the  reference  should  be  to  Hieron.  de  Vest.  Sac. 
Ep.  ad  Fab.  128,  sect.  11.  A  similar  reference  for  "  Iniiiter- 
pretabilis  sermo  "  is  impossibly  referred  to  Vulg.  Hebr. ;  v.  71  ? 
and  under  "  lanceo"  Mr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Short  betray  an  oblivion 
of  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  when  they  refer  to  Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
1 3,  where  a  little  more  exactness  would  have  taught  them  that 
the  correct  reference  would  have  been,  with  Scheller,  Tert.  c.  Marc. 
C.  iii.  1.  8.  To  such  persistent  lifelong  students  as  Professor  Mayor 
and  a  few  others  the  examination  of  a  new  Lexicon  must  be  a 
"  happy  hunting-ground,"  and  we  cannot  too  heartily  re-echo  his 
advice  to  English  students  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  New- 
World  scholars  and  their  Dictionary  by  laying  it  on  their  library 
table  for  marginal  correction  and  revision. 

The  task  of  reviewing  a  dictionary  must  needs  be  elephantine, 
if  it  is  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  testing  the  work  page  by 
page,  or  even  by  the  process  of  examining  some  specified  classes  of 
words— dramatic,  botanic,  zoologic,  archaic  words,  words  of  the 
silver  age,_and  so  forth.  It  is  indeed  a  task  scarcely  to  be  accom- 
plished with  any  thoroughness  unless  with  an  ample  margin  of 
time,  and  an  amount  of  leisure  scarcely  compatible  with  any  but 
the  most  orderly  and  methodical  student  life.  In  default  of  this, 
one  must  be  contented  to  pursue  a  kind  of  "  hide-and-seek  "  pro- 
cess, suggested  by  one's  classical  reading  from  day  to  day,  with  the 
aid  Of  memory  and  the  helps  to  it  afforded  by  marginal  or  special 
note,,  the  result  of  which  may  be  to  amass  a  tolerable  number  of 
test  words,  whereby  to  measure  the  sufficiency  of  the  lexico- 
graphy labours  m  different  fields.  A  word  or  two  may  be 
said,  m  passing,  in  reference  to  the  sound  philological  help  of 


Dr.  Fisher,  which  the  indication  of  the  preface  enables  us 
to  examine  in  a  limited  number  of  examples.  Thus  of  Contra 
we  are  taught  that  the  stem  is  con,  i.q.  cum,  through  a  com- 
parative form  confer;  cf.  alter,  uter,  inter,  praster,  &c,  in 
the  all.  fern,  form,  like  the  locative  ablatives  eu,  qua,  &c,  cf. 
ultra,  intra,  extra,  citra ;  after  which  the  various  senses  of  the 
adverb  and  preposition  are  carefully  discriminated  and  graduated. 
Sic  is  traced,  through  old  form  sice,  Plaut.  Jiud.  ii.  4,  12,  and  seict 
(0.  I.  L.  818)  to  s»,  the  locative  form  of  pronoun  stem  sa  =  6,  a. 
or  f),  and  the  demonstrative  ce  (see  Corss.  Ausspr.  i.  777)  ;  and 
the  demonstrative  adverb  of  time,  "  Tunc,"  is  derived  from 
turn  and  the  demonstrative  suffix  ce,  whilst  various  instances 
are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  use  of  tunc,  always  emphatically 
and  generally  of  point  of  time,  in  ante-classic  and  classic  prose. 
In  post-Augustan  writers  it  is  often  used  without  empha- 
sis and  of  periods  of  time.  The  statistics  of  the  comparative 
use  of  tunc  and  turn  give  the  former  as  infrequent  until  after 
the  Augustan  period.  Cicero  has  thirty  turns  and  Ccesar  live, 
for  one  tunc ;  but  Tunc  predominates  in  the  post-Augustau 
writers  and  jurists.  Thus  far  we  have  noted  one  or  two  samples 
of  Dr.  Fisher's  etymologies.  A  few  more  may  be  taken  from 
Mr.  Lewis's  field.  Thus  e.vsul  is  derived,  not,  as  usually,  from 
"solum,"  but  from  sal,  Sanscrit  sar,  "to  go."  Latin,  salire, 
saltare,  cf.  prajsul,  consul,  subsul  (Corss.  Ausspr.  2.  71).  Ferise  is 
given  as  i.q.fesice  from  the  same  root  as  "  festus"  ;  garrioh  traced 
to  the  Sanscrit  gir,  yrtpvs,  voice ;  and  gre.v  to  the  Sanscrit  jar, 
"  come  together,"  compare  dyeipco  and  armentum.  Herba  is  given 
as  the  old  Latin  "forb-ea,"  Greek  <£op/3)},  Sanscrit  Mar,  to  nourish. 
Infula  is  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  bhdla,  brow,  c"f.  the  Greek  cpdXos 
(paXapd  ;  and  the  root  of  latro  is  found  in  Xa,  \af,  in  Xaco  and 
Aa'a,  lucrum.  The  shades  of  sense  of  this  word,  from  a  hired  servant 
or  mercenary  to  a  freebooter,  are  curious,  though  familiar  to 
Latin  readers.  Lupus,  akin  to  Xvkos,  the  basis  of  a  score  of 
adages,  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  vrika,  and  our  wolf. 
To  glance  at  a  question  of  spelling,  we  note  that  our  Trans- 
atlantic editors  solve  the  question  of  cheragra  v.  chiragra  by  giving 
the  former  as  the  poetic  collateral  form.  For  this  they  have  the 
sanction  of  Bentley  and  Orelli  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7,  15,  which  Conington 
also  approves  on  the  passage  from  Persius,  v.  58: — Cum  lapidosa 
cheragra  Fregerit  articulos — a  metaphor  suggestive  of  a  hailstorm 
of  chalkstones,  or  of  the  man  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pattison's  Casaubon 
who  had  discharged  from  his  body  "  more  than  his  whole  weight 
in  chalkstones."  If  we  want  a  sample  of  an  old  official  word  of 
Borne,  we  can  take  one  that  occurs  frequently  in  Livy  (Book  I.  c.  8) ; 
its  origin  is  referred  to  the  Etrurians  and  its  etymology  to  ligo.  It 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  Lictor.  Under  this  article  we  are 
told  that  in  processions  the  primus  lictor  went  foremost,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  Consul  was  called  proximus.  They  were  freeborn 
till  the  time  of  Tacitus,  formed  "  decurire,"  or  companies,  "appari- 
torum,"  and  attended  only  such  magistrates  as  enjoyed  "  potesta- 
tem  cum  imperio."  Why  a  lady's  large  pearl  worn  in  private  was 
designated  her  "  Lictor"  in  a  figure  is  not  so  clearly  explained  by 
Smith  or  Lewis  and  Short  as  by  Forcellini,  who  says  that  it  was 
usual  at  Rome,  "  propter  unionem  "  (Ji.e.  the  ornament  in  question), 
"  decedi  feminis,  assurgi,  et  reverentiam  conciliari." 

Under  the  word  Macula  (derived  by  our  editors  from  Malocula, 
maleula,  cf.  Sanscrit  Mala,  "  dirt  ")  we  ,miss,  amongst  general  or 
transferred  senses,  the  one  which  Mr.  A  Palmer  of  Dublin  recog- 
nizes in  his  edition  of  Ovid's  Heroides,  v.  19,  "  retia  maculis  dis- 
tincta  " — to  wit,  "  nets  distinguished,  or  marked  out,  by  knots,"  so 
called,  no  doubt,  as  he  plausibly  suggests,  because  they  were  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  net  itself.  Amongother  interesting  questions 
on  which  light  is  found  in  passing,  is  the  intensive  force  of  dis  in 
"  Distasdet  "  (I  greatly  loathe), "  dispudet "  (I  am  much  ashamed), 
in  Terence  and  Plautus  ;  where,  sub  art. "  dis,"  it  is  shown  that  this 
intensive  force  is  but  a  development  of  its  original  meaning,  as 
e.g.  "dilTertus"  is  properly  "stuffed  out,"  and  "dilaudo"  is  to 
"  scatter  praise  of."  The  space  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
"  Epimenia,"  "  provisions  for  a  month,"  "  a  month's  rations," 
Juv.  vii.  120,  is  needlessly  scanty,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  Professor  Mayor's  note,  who  refers  the  word  to  Moorish  slaves, 
and  says  that  to  such  were  served,  besides  corn,  wine,  and  olives, 
windfalls  and  tough  bulbs.  The  same  erudite  searcher  might  have 
brought  stores  of  Roman  lore  to  bear  on  that  lounge  of  gossips, 
the  "  Tonstrina."  We  must  say  that  we  cannot  excuse  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  eschatocollion,"  on  the  score  of  its  being  a 
Greek  form,  for  "the  last  folded  sheet,"  or  "  the  last  page,"  when 
it  occurs  in  so  well-known  a  poet  as  Martial  ii.  6,  and  when  it 
might  have  been  compared  with  our  kindred  word  "protocol." 
Whilst  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Martial,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  by  the  editors  upon  the  Roman 
substitute  for  glass.  Our  resort  is  to  the  word  "  specularis,"  and 
the  so-called  "  lapis  specularis "  with  which  Roman  windows 
were  furnished.  After  the  general  sense  of  the  adjective  "  of  or 
belonging  to  a  mirror,"  we  find  "  in  particular  specularis  lapis," 
"a  kind  of  transparent  stone,  muscovy-glass,  isinglass-stone,  mica." 
Hence  "  specularia-orum,  n."  window-panes,  a  window.  Loci 
classici  for  this  word  and  its  use  are  duly  cited  here — to  wit, 
Juv.  iv.  21,  and  Mart.  viii.  14: —  t 

Hibernis  objecta  notis  spccularia  puros 
Admittunt  soles,  et  sine  fjece  diem. 

and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  some  transparent  material  was 
in  use  by  Romans  for  greenhouses  and  litters.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  Drs.  Lewis  and  Short  ignore  "  talc "  as  a 
synonym  of  the  " spscularis  lapis,"  and  split  "talc"  as  the 
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material  of  Roman  "  specularia."  "  Talc,"  we  know,  "  is  a  soft 
magnesian  mineral  of  a  soapy  feel,  and  usually  of  a  greenish, 
greyish,  or  whitish  colour,  occurring  in  foliated  or  easily  cleavablo 
masses,  and  also  in  compact  granular  masses.''  More  is  to  be 
learnt  from  Dr.  Daubeney's  Lectures  on  Horn.  Hush.,  p.  294-5, 
and  from  Becker's  Gallus,  363.  Indeed  the  former  of  these  books 
would  be  a  mine  of  information,  out  of  the  materials  of  which 
we  might  test  the  new  lexicographers  as  to  the  terms  of  Roman 
agriculture,  farming,  live-stock,  poultry,  and  res  rusticce  in  general. 
Thus  the  "  flos  in  pratis  cui  nomen  amello,"  Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
27,  is  identified  with  the  "  Purple  Italian  Starwort "  or  "  Aster 
Amellus  "  of  Linmeus.  The  "  Volaerna  pira  "  of  Georg.  ii.  88,  which 
some  have  dubbed  "  warden  "  and  some  "  pounder  pears,"  appear 
in  this  dictionary  by  the  former  distinctive  appellation,  though,  had 
the  derivation  been  vouchsafed,  "  quia  vola  manus  impleant,"  it 
might  have  shown  cause  for  the  latter  identification.  A  somewhat 
frequent  recurrence,  in  the  course  of  our  testing  the  work  before 
us,  to  the  "  /Etna  incerti  auctoris  "  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Munro 
in  1867,  has  satisfied  us  that  Drs.  Lewis  and  Short's  acquaintance 
with  that  poem  is  very  scanty.  In  a  single  passage  of  it  (AUtn. 
292,  &c.)  occur  two  distinct  metaphors  relating  to  hydraulic 
machines,  so  uncommon  that  it  is  a  locus  classicus  on  the  topic, 
the  one  referring  to  such  an  instrument  as  Claudius's  Triton,  op 
Lake  Fucinus,  which  signalled  the  naumachia,  the  other  to  the 
cortina,  i.q.  an  hydraulis  or  water-organ,  so  called  perhaps  from 
its  tripodlike  shape,  perhaps  from  the  noise  resembling  that  emitted 
from  the  Delphic  cortina.  The  lines  most  to  the  point  run  thus: — 

Nam  veluti  sonat  hora  daci  Tritone  canorn, 
Pellit  opus  collectits  aqiuv  victusque  moveri 
Spiritus  et  longas  emugit  buecina  voces  : 
Caimineque  irriguo  magnis  cortina  theatris 
Imparibus  numerosa  modis  canit  arle  regentis 
Quae  tenuem  impellecs  aniraam  subremigat  uuda  ; 
Hand  aliter  summota  furens  torrentibus  aura 
Pugoat  in  angusto,  et  magnum  commurmurat  /Etna. 

Here  in  the  Orst  line  the  epithet  "  canorus "  exalts  the  Triton 
above  the  level  of  au  ordinary,  mute,  fishpond-God,  such  as  is 
cited  under  Triton  B.  Transf.  I.,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
musical  Sea-god  worked  by  water-pressure  ("  collectu  aquae,"  for 
which  Lewis  and  Short  cite  Lucret.  iv.  414).  Just  below,  where 
"carmine  irriguo"  seems  to  indicate  the  same  mechanism,  the 
editors,  had  they  examined  the  passage,  might  have  divined  that 
"cortina"  meant  not  the  "circle  of  a  theatre,"  as  they  give  it, 
but  a  water-organ  such  as  is  described  by  the  Greek  writer  on 
pneumatics,  Heron,  and  in  relation  to  the  organism  of  which 
the  expressive  word  "subiemigat"  manifestly  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  The  editors  might  with  advantage  glance  at  the 
poem  we  refer  to  for  one  or  two  valuable  corrections  of  their 
pages.  Thus,  inter  alia,  they  might  cite  /Etna  (325),  for 
"  sipho  9  s=  "  a  lire  engine  "  ;  and  267  for  "  fcenilia,"  in  the  sense 
of  hay-lofts. 

A  word  deserves  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  for  the  completeness 
of  the  proper  names  of  this  Dictionary,  both  in  matter  and  quantity. 
"Whether  it  is  a  parasite  from  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  or  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  ancient  Gaul,  a  goddess,  a  nymph,  or  a 
myth,  that  we  are  in  quest  of,  either  and  all  will  be  found  within 
the  covers  of  the  present  work.  This  was  not  always  so  with 
lexicographers,  though  it  is  evident  that  when  one  is  looking  out 
words,  two  books  of  reference  in  hand  are  less  desirable  than  one. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feature  may  be  retained  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  future,  whether  Professor  Key's,  said  to  be 
already  under  revision  at  Cambridge,  or  the  one  which  it  is 
currently  asserted  that  we  may  expect  from  Oxford. 


CHERBULIEZ'S  AMOURS  FRAGILE  S." 

TT  is  perhaps  needless  to  tell  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
-!-  with  M.  Cherbuliez's  writings  that,  in  spite  of  the  title  of  his 
latest  production,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  school  which 
chooses  to  call  itself  realistic,  and  which  has  been  admirably  sati- 
rized by  M.  Jules  Claretie  in  Le  Troisibmc  Dessous.  Never  perhaps 
was  any  word  so  grossly  misapplied,  even  by  the  English  votaries 
of  the  widely  opposite  "  ajsthetic  "  school,  as  realisme  to  the  works 
of  M.  Zola  and  the  writers  who  attempt  to  outdo  him  in  the  minute 
description  of  non-existent  garbage.  Assuming  even  that  M. 
Zola's  descriptions  are  true,  which,  in  the  case  of  his  latest  outra- 
geous and  unamusing  production,  they  certainly  are  not,  what  is 
there  more  real  in  a  gutter  or  a  scavenger's  cart  than  in  a  fine 
landscape  ?  What  claim  to  showing  things  as  they  are  has  a  man 
who  collects  a  quantity  of  traits  of  infamy  and  calls  the  miserable 
hotch-potch  a  character  ?  In  such  a  proceeding  there  is  neither 
art  nor  imagination ;  it  requires  nothing  but  the  patience  of  a 
mudlark.  However,  it  may  be  supposed  that  M.  Zola  will  be  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  only  as  a  literary  monstrosity,  when  M. 
Cherbuliez's  writings  still  continue  to  give  delight. 

M.  Cherbuliez'3  latest  volume  contains  three  stories,  "  Le  Roi 
Apepi,"  "  Le  Bel  Edwards,"  and  "  Les  Inconsequences  de  M. 
Drommel."  The  first  of  these  is  specially  remarkable  as  an  in- 
stance of  how  much  can  be  done  by  a  master  of  the  art  of  fiction 
with  what  seem  scanty  materials ;  and  it  contains  some  characters 
which  are  hit  off  in  M.  Cherbuliez's  best  manner.  The  story 
opens  by  telling  us  that  one  night,  coming  home  from  his  club, 
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tbe  Marquess  de  Miraval  found  awaiting  him  a  letter  from  his 
niece,  Mme.  de  Penneville,  who  was  staying  at  Vichy.  She  writes 
to  say  that  the  waters  have  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  that 
her  recovery  is,  she  thinks,  endangered  by  some  bad  news.  The 
doctors  all  say  that  "  le  premier  devoir  des  personnes  qui  souffrent 
I  d'une  hepatite  chronique  est  de  ne  point  se  faire  de  soucis ;  je  ne 
m'en  fais  pas,  mais  on  ru'en  donne."  Her  mind  is  troubled  and  tor- 
mented with  thinking  of  a  certain  Mme.  Corneuil,  whom  she 
detests  without  ever  having  seen  her.  "You,  my  dear  uncle,"  she 
writes,  "  have  always  been  curious  and  well-informed ;  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  can  who  and  what  is  Mme.  Corneuil."  The 
Marquess  was  an  old  diplomatist,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  every 
reason  for  enjoying  the  world  after  his  own  fashion,  part  of  which 
was  to  look  on  at  life  like  one  who  is  out  of  the  game  but  knows 
its  every  move.  He  had  had  two  years  of  married  life,  and  had 
then  resolved  to  remain  a  widower,  replying,  as  did  a  celebrated 
painter,  to  those  who  advised  him  to  marry  again,  "  Est-il  done  si 
agreable,  en  rentrant  chez  soi,  d'y  trouver  une  etrangere  ?  "  He 
had  never  regarded  women  from  a  serious  point  of  view.  He  was 
a  sage,  or  some  might  say  an  egotist ;  "  e'est  une  distinction  qui 
n'est  pas  toujours  facile  a  faire.''  M.  de  Miraval  writes  back  to 
his  niece  a  long  letter  concerning  Mme.  Corneuil.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  agent  d'affaires.  M.  Corneuil  had  met  her  at 
Alexandria,  had  married  her,  and  come  back  with  her  to  his  native 
town,  Perigueux ;  four  years  after  which  a  separation  between 
them  was  pronounced,  giving  half  of  the  husband's  fortune  to  the 
wife.  Mme.  Corneuil,  armed  with  this,  came  to  Paris.  She  was 
ambitious,  she  desired  to  have  a  salon.  She  gave  little  dinners, 
she  attempted  literature;  and,  when  that  failed,  she  de- 
voted herself  to  good  works.  The  Marquess  adds  that 
he  knows  why  his  niece  is  troubled.  Her  son  Horace, 
who  is  of  an  abnormally  studious  disposition,  is  mad  on  the 
subject  of  Egyptology,  and  has  fallen  in,  in  Egypt,  where  be 
has  been  pursuing  his  studies,  with  Mme.  Corneuil.  This,  M.  de 
Miraval  thinks,  she  ought  to  regard  rather  as  a  blessing  than  as  a 
trouble,  and  he  gives  his  reasons  for  saying  so.  Mme.  de  Penneville 
writes  back  to  him  begging  him  to  come  to  her  at  Vichy ;  and,  in 
spite  of  that  love  which  every  well-organized  person  has  for  Paris, 
he  goes.  She  meets  him  at  the  station  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Figurez-vous  que  cette  fjmme  est  veuve  et  qu'il  s'est  mis  en 
tete  de  lepouser  !  "  The  Marquess  replies,  "  Ah  !  pauvre  mere ! 
Cette  fois,  j 'en  conviens,  le  cas  est  grave."  In  the  conversation 
which  follows  betwotni  them,  it  appears  that  Mme.  Corneuil  and 
I  her  mother  are  staying  at  Lausanne,  and  that  Horace,  who  has 
I  written  a  letter  of  twelve  pages  to  his  mother  concerning  his 
intended  wife,  is  also  staying  there.  "  My  dear  uncle,"  says  Mme. 
Penneville,  "  if  you  would  only  go  to  Lausanne."  The  Marquess 
gives  a  start  of  surprise.  "Seigneur  Dieu !  dit-il,  Lausanne 
est  bien  loin." 

However,  with  an  amount  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  equal 
to  that  displayed  under  similar  circumstances  by  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  M.  de  Miraval  does  start  for  Lausanne,  leaving  strict 
injunctions  with  Mme.  de  Penneville  to  believe  not  a  word 
of  the  letters  which  he  will  write  to  her,  but  to  answer  as 
if  she  believed  them,  and  to  send  his  letters  on  to  Horace 
with  instructions  to  keep  them  private.  His  first  action  on 
arriving  at  Lausanne  is  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  fishing 
tackle,  his  second  to  dine,  and  his  third  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Horace.  Horace  himself  is  employed,  pen  in  hand,  upon  his  great 
work  Ilistoire  des  Ilycsos.  He  has  made  it  his  great  object  to 
prove  that  the  king  under  whom  Joseph  was  minister  was  Apophis 
or  Apepi,  King  of  the  Hycsos,  and  the  reading  at  the  Institute  of 
the  first  chapters  of  his  history  has  made  some  noise.  We  have  a 
significant  description  of  his  appearance  and  that  of  his  room : — 

Vetu  d'une  sorte  de  burnous  en  laine  blanche,  le  cou  fibre,  les  cheveux  en 
desordre,  il  etait  accoude  sur  une  table  ronde,  en  face  d'une  e'eritoire  dont 
le  couvercle  etait  surmonte'  d'un  sphinx,  et  sa  figure  exprimait  le  contente- 
ment  du  coeur  uni  a  la  parfaite  sc're'nite  de  la  conscience.  Au  milieu  de  la 
table  s'e'panouissait  une  belle  rose  pourpre,  presque  noire,  qu'il  avait  mise 
tremper  dans  un  verre  et  (fans  laquelle  une  statuette  en  faience  bleue,  qui 
representait  une  de'esse  e'gyptienne  au  visage  de  cliatte,  plongeait  indis- 
eretement,  sans  se  de'rider,  son  museau  re'barbatif.  Horace  conteniplait  par 
iustants  ce  museau,  qui  lui  etait  eher,  et  cette  rose,  quo  Mme.  Corneuil  avait 
cueillie  pour  lui  il  n'y  avait  pas  une  heure  ;  par  instants  aussi,  tournantses 
yeux  vers  sa  fenetre  toute  grande  ouverte,  il  s'apercevait  que  la  lune,  alors 
dans  son  plein,  projetait  dans  les  eaux  frissonnantes  du  lac  une  longue 
trainee  de  paillettes  d'or.  Mais,  par  une  grace  d'e'tat,  il  ne  laissait  pas 
d'etre  tout  entier  a  son  travail,  il  n'avait  aucune  distraction,  il  appartenait 
aux  Hycsos.  La  lune,  la  rose,  Mme.  Corneuil,  la  de'esse  a  la  tete  de  chatte, 
le  sphinx  qui  surmontait  l'e'critoire,  les  Impurs  et  le  roi  Apdpi,  tout  cela  se 
mariait,  se  confondait  intimement  dans  sa  pense'e.  Les  bienheureux  du 
paradis  voient  tout  en  Dieu  et  peuvent  penser  a  tout  sans  se  distraire  un 
soul  moment  de  leur  ide'e,  qui  est  e'ternelle.  Le  comte  Horace  e'tait  tout  ii 
la  fois  a  Lausanne,  dans  le  voisinage  d'une  femme  dont  l'image  ne  le  quit- 
tait  pas,  et  en  Egypte,  deux  mille  ans  avant  Je'sus-Christ,  et  son  bonbeur 
etait  parfait  comme  son  application. 

II  venait  d'e'erire  cette  phrase :  "  Considerez  lesscidptnres  del'e'poqiie  des 
Pasteurs,  examinez  avec  soin  et  sans  parti  pris  ces  figures  anguleuses,  aux 
pommettes  ties  saillantes,  et,  si  vous  etes  de  bonne  foi,  vous  conviemlrez  que 
la  race  des  Hycsos  n'e'tait  pas  purement  semitique,  mais  qu'elle  e'tait  forte- 
ment  melangee  d'ele'ments  touraniens." 

Satisfait  de  sa  conclusion,  il  interrompit  une  seconde  son  travail,  posa  In 
plume,  et,  attirant  ii  lui  la  rose  pourpre,  il  la  pressa  sur  ses  levres;  mais  il 
entendit  frapper  a  sa  porte.  11  remit  pre'eipitamment  la  rose  dans  son  verre, 
et  d'un  ton  d'humeur  il  cria  :  Entrez  ! 

M.  de  Miraval  comes  in,  and  then  ensues  between  the  two 
a  dialogue  conceived  and  written  with  all  M.  Cherbuliez's 
keenness  and  grace.  In  the  course  of  it  the  uncle  says,  "Et 
moi,  je  te  jure  par  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  saere,  par  le  grand 
Sosoatiis  lui-meme";    and  Horace  interrupts  him  with  "Oh, 
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my  dear  uncle,  how  mistaken  you  are  !  Of  course  it  is  natural 
enough,  since  you  have  never  studied  the  history  of  Egypt 
closely  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  ever  in  the  world  there  was  an 
exaggerated  and  undeserved  reputation,  it  i9  that  of  the  man 
whom  you  call  the  great  Sesostris,  and  whose  proper  name  was 
Rameses  the  Second.  Swear,  if  you  like,  by  King  Cheops,  van- 
quisher of  the  Bedouins ;  by  Menes,  the  builder  of  Memphis " ; 
and  so  the  young  man  runs  on  for  about  a  page  and  a  half,  winding 
up  by  saying  of  Sesostris,  "son  seul  titre  de  gloire  est  d'ayoir  eu 
cent  soixante-dix  enfants  dont  soixante-neuf  fils."  "  Diable  !  " 
says  the  uncle,  "c'estbien  quelque  chose  que  cela.  .  .  Mais  enfin 
qu'en  veux-tu  conclure  ?  "  "  J 'en  conclus,  repondit  Horace,  a  qui 
l'incident  avait  fait  perdre  de  vue  le  principal,  j'en  conclus  que 
Sesostris.  .  .  non,  reprit-il,  j'en  conclus  que  j'adore  Mine. 
Corneuil  et  qu'avant  trois  mois  elle  sera  ma  femme."  To  which 
M.  de  Miraval  makes  the  unexpected  reply,  "  Horace,  mon  heritier 
et  mon  petit-neveu,  viens  dans  mes  bra9  !  "  He  explains  that  he 
is  delighted  with  this  youthful  ardour,  that  he  had  imagined  the 
affair  was  merely  such  a  passing  matter  as,  on  an  historical 
occasion,  one  of  the  Club  des  Hachichins  called  a  "  fantaisie 
de  plafond";  but  that,  as  he  sees  it  is  serious,  he  will,  if 
Horace  will  introduce  him,  make  Mine.  Corneuil's  acquaint- 
ance, and,  if  she  is  all  that  she  is  described,  he  will  be- 
come his  great-nephew's  advocate  with  Mme.  de  Penneville. 
Then  the  wily  old  diplomatist  begins  his  campaign.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  the  lady,  and,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  is  "  struck  all 
of  a  heap."  He  becomes  strangely  capricious  concerning  the  en- 
gagements which  are  made  for  their  meeting  again;  he  makes 
mysterious  visits  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  he  announces  that 
he  is  going  to  leave  Lausanne,  and  is  found  still  staying  there  days 
afterwards.  He  writes  a  letter  to  Mme.  de  Penneville  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  she  sends  on  to  Horace,  and  which 
ends  with,  "  Soit  dit  sans  reproche,  je  regrette  amerement  d'etre 
venu  a  Lausanne ;  tu  ne  te  doutes  pas  du  triste  service  que  tu 
m'as  rendu  en  m'y  envoyant,  des  journees  orageuses  et  des  nuits 
agitees  qu'y  passe  ton  vieil  oncle  qui  t'einbrasse."  He  had  pre- 
viously said  that,  despite  Mme.  de  Corneuil's  charms,  he  did  not 
think  her  quite  the  wife  for  a  student  like  Horace,  and  that  he 
had  always  found  fish  and  lovers  very  difficult  people 
to  deal  with.  In  this  comparison  we  may  note  in 
passing  there  is  more  meaning  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The 
Marquess  continues  by  making  half-confidences  about  a  secret 
weight  on  his  mind  to  Mme.  Corneuil's  mother ;  and  the  end  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  one  evening  Mme.  Corneuil  falls  fast  asleep 
while  Horace  is  reading  out  his  most  striking  and  convincing  pas- 
sage concerning  "  Le  Roi  Ape"pi."  Letters  of  the  most  admirably 
characteristic  kind  are  written  by  Horace,  by  Mme.  Corneuil's 
mother,  and  to  the  mother  by  the  Marquess,  who  has  not  read  his 
L'Aventuriere  for  nothing.  The  ending  of  the  story,  however,  is, 
unlike  that  of  the  famous  play,  strictly  comic,  and  we  prefer  not 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  Marquess's  plan.  We  have  left  ourselves 
no  space  to  speak  of  the  other  two  stories  in  M.  Cherbuliez's  volume, 
but  "  Le  Bel  Edwards  "  is  perhaps,  after  "  Le  Roi  Apepi,"  a  little 
disappointing.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Le  Roi  Apepi "  might  carry 
off  two  duller  stories  than  M.  Cherbuliez  could  write. 


SKETCHES  IX  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.* 

HUNTING  sketches  and  scenes  from  the  hunting  field  have 
been  decidedly  overdone,  especially  in  the  shape  of  corre- 
spondence to  the  sporting  papers.  We  know  nothing  more  dismally 
wearisome  than  the  details  of  runs  where  the  topography  is 
given  with  a  minuteness  which  would  be  valuable  and  meritorious 
if  it  applied  to  the  geography  of  Central  Africa.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  these  things  have  a  strong  personal  interest  for  the  riders  whose 
going  is  lauded  ecstatically,  as  for  the  fast  ladies  whose  charms 
and  horsemanship  awaken  the  slumbering-  poetry  in  the  soul  of  the 
labouring  contributor.  But  these  Sketches  in  the  Hunting  Field 
by  Mr.  Watson  are  of  a  very  different  character.  They  show 
spirit  and  freshness  as  well  as  knowledge  ;  and  the  author,  who 
speaks  with  authority  as  editor  of  The  Illustrated  Sjiorting 
and  Dramatic  News,  writes  like  a  gentleman  as  well  as  like  a 
sportsman.  He  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  finding  a  capable 
artist  in  Mr.  Sturgess,  whose  studies  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Graphic,  Turning  lightly  over  the  pages,  Mr.  Sturgess's  lively 
illustrations  give  one  a  pleasant  clue  to  the  contents  of  the 
chapters.  Thus  in  the  frontispiece  area  pair  of  horsemen  jogging 
side  by  side,  "  Up  the  lane  there,  past  the  strawyard."  The  clever 
picture  tells  its  own  story.  The  broad-shouldered  farmer  in  the 
low,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  easy-sitting  coat  with  the  square- 
cut  pocket  flaps,  has  clearly  invited  his  elegantly  attired  com- 
panion, in  the  faultless  cut-away  and  unimpeachable  boots  and 
breeches,  to  drop  in  at  his  homestead  on  his  way  back  from  the 
run.  Both  men  are  admirably  mounted  in  their  respective  degrees ; 
though  the  horse  of  the  farmer  may  be  described  as  serviceable, 
while  that  of  his  companion  is  stylish  and  fashionable  as  well. 
Then  in  the  full-sized  plates,  and  the  telling  little  tail-pieces,  we 
have  a  series  of  the  incidents  and  humours  of  the  hunting  field  and 
the  steeplechase  course.  There  are  hunters  full  of  suppressed  fire 
being  ridden  gently  along  the  roadside  to  the  meet.  There  are 
horses  at  the  meet  and  the  coverside,  playfully  throwing  off  the 
accumulated  exuberance  of  spirits  which  they  have  been  bottling 

*  Sketches  in  the  Hunting  Field.  By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watsun.  With  Illus- 
trations by  John  Sturgess.   London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1SS0. 


up  through  long  confinement  in  the  frost.  There  are  horses  out  for 
gentle  exercise,  or  being  brought  quietly  up  to  the  side  of  the 
mail  phaeton,  where  the  rider,  luxuriating  in  the  pleasure 
to  come,  is  leisurely  divesting  himself  of  his  wraps.  There  are 
horses  craning  at  ugly  fences,  or  clearing  them  lightly  in  their 
powerful  stride,  or  crashing  and  blundering  through  rails  and 
hurdles.  The  force  of  a  few  eloquently  suggestive  touches  betrays 
the  capabilities  and  inner  mind  of  the  rider  ;  letting  us  into  some- 
thing of  the  secrets  that  exist  between  him  and  his  horse.  We 
can  tell  at  a  glance  from  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  from  his  squared 
shoulders,  his  resolute  wrists,  and  the  iron  grip  of  his  immovable 
nether  limbs,  that  he  means  jumping,  and  will  not  be  denied.  Or 
we  surmise  from  a  certain  undefinable  limpness,  or  from  a  spasmodic 
clutching  at  the  horse's  bead,  that  caution  instead  of  courage  is  his 
strong  point,  and  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  ensure  a  refusal  or  a 
catastrophe.  Here  we  have  an  animal  newly  saddled  for  a  steeple- 
chase, indulging  freely  in  formidable  antics  that  remind  one 
of  the  performances  of  an  Australian  buck-jumper,  and  make  the 
timid  spectator's  blood  run  cold,  especially  when  the  mud  lies 
heavy  along  the  course,  and  a  searching  wind  from  the  north  is 
penetrating  to  the  bones. 

If  we  turn  from  the  illustrations  to  the  text,  our  raised  expec- 
tations are  pleasantly  satisfied.  Mr.  Watson  is  as  handy  with  the 
pen  as  Mr.  Sturgess  is  clever  with  the  pencil.  His  sketches,  on 
the  whole,  are  eulogistical  of  divers  sporting  worthies,  though 
a  few  of  them  are  flavoured  with  good  humoured  satire.  Among  the 
latter,  of  course,  a  foremost  place  is  allotted  to  the  sportsman  who 
is  strong  in  theory  but  defective  in  practice.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tewters, 
the  scientific  sportsman,  may  be  somewhat  overdone,  and  overleaps 
the  boundaries  of  legitimate  caricature.  At  all  events  he  is  made 
to  leap  over  little  else,  though  he  broaches  his  dogmas  with  serene 
self-confidence,  even  when  he  has  come  up  to  the  scratch  at  the 
meet  and  in  the  saddle.  It  is  his  fixed  opinion,  auth©ritatively 
enunciated,  that  "  a  great  deal  too  much  nonsense  is  talked  about 
men  riding  straight.  Fencing  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  man  with  common  sense  and  the  use  of  his  limbs  should 
not  ride."  We  are  assured  that,  to  do  Tewters  justice,  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  By  way  of  enforcing  his  position 
that  "  a  seat  is  kept  either  by  balance  or  grip,  and  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods  affords  absolute  security,"  he  goes  straight 
enough  at  a  fair  hunting-fence.  In  practice  he  turns  a  violent 
somersault  in  the  air,  landing  heavily  on  the  other  side  on  his 
back,  while  his  horse  goes  galloping  away  from  him.  But  any 
number  of  failures  in  the  face  of  the  field  do  not  for  a  moment 
shake  his  profound  convictions.  He  explains  them  with  an 
ingenuity  of  apology  which  goes  far  to  command  respect ;  and  he 
quotes  sporting  authorities  and  journals  at  second-hand,  as  if  their 
doctrines  were  the  fruit  of  his  personal  experiences.  Decidedly 
more  probable  is  the  "  after-dinner  sportsman,"  "  who  goes  won- 
derfully straight  and  well  after  dinner,  or  even  at  breakfast,  especi- 
ally after  a  glass  of  curacoa  or  brandy,  but  who  does  not  appear  to 
equal  advantage  when  hounds  are  running."  "  Fluffyer,"  like 
many  famous  after-dinner  fishermen  whom  we  have  met  with, 
firmly  believes  in  his  mythical  feats  ;  and,  by  dint  of  repeating  his 
playful  fancies,  has  come  to  take  them  himself  for  gospel.  And 
many  ladies  might  lay  to  heart  with  much  advantage  the  moral 
conveyed  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  A  Young  Hunting  Lady." 
Miss  Kitty  has  pluck  and  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and,  we  may  add,  very  considerable  impudence ;  although 
the  impudence  may  be  ascribed  almost  as  much  to  ignorance 
as  to  vanity.  Born  somewhere  near  the  City,  and  brought  up 
in  Bloomsbury,  she  knew  nothing  of  hunting,  of  horses,  or  of 
hounds,  till  her  father,  having  made  a  handsome  fortune,  retired 
with  it  to  a  residence  in  the  Meadowmere  country.  Pluming  her- 
self on  her  looks,  and  believing  in  her  horsemanship,  Kitty  never 
imagines  that  she  can  possibly  be  in  the  way.  She  overrides  the  pack 
and  heads  the  fox  with  a  self-complacency  that  maddens  earnest 
hunting-men  and  makes  expostulation  doubly  difficult  to  the 
highly  polished  master  of  the  hounds.  And  in  honeyed  accents, 
with  wreathed  smiles,  she  addresses  herself  to  these  hunting  en- 
thusiasts in  the  opening  moments  of  a  promising  burst,  praying 
them  to  dismount  and  adjust  her  girths,  or  to  pull  up  and  hold 
open  a  gate  for  her. 

Among  the  sketches  that  set  forth  the  more  serious  side  of  the 
subject "  The  Straight  Rider  "  figures  conspicuously ;  though  Wyn- 
nerley  of  the  Guards,  on  our  first  introduction  to  him,  rather 
reminds  us  of  a  lady  novelist's  sensational  military  hero,  whose 
outward  appearance  belies  his  qualities.  Wynnerley  "  is  a  youth 
with  mild  blue  eyes  set  in  a  smooth,  rosy,  and  guileless  counten- 
ance, decorated  only  by  a  faint  and  downy  moustache,  and  now 
wearing  such  a  weary  and  melancholy  aspect  that  we  who  know 
him  well  understand  that  he  is  peculiarly  happy  and  alert  this 
morning."  In  reality,  though  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  the 
guardsman  is  hard  as  nails  and  sharp  as  a  needle  ;  and,  as  we  need 
scarcely  add,  a  finished  horseman.  A  picturesque  and  humorous 
incident  in  his  public  performances  as  a  jockey  is  the  manner  of 
his  winning  the  steeplechase  at  the  Meadowmere  Race  Meeting. 
He  has  been  brought  down  specially  to  ride  old  Fireworks,  a 
veteran  who  must  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  betting  had 
it  not  been  for  his  diabolical  temper,  and  his  knack  of 
unseating  any  average  jockey.  Wynnerley,  when  shown  over 
the  course,  insinuates,  with  a  pleasant  hypocrisy  that  almost 
verges  on  sharp  practice,  his  mortal  apprehensions  of  the  water- 
jump  and  of  a  stiff  post  and  rails;  the  result  being  that  his 
rather  conceited  guide,  in  his  contempt  for  the  nervous  stranger, 
is  encouraged  to  lay  the  more  heavily  against  him.    When  Fire- 
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works  is  ridden  out  on  the  eventful  morning,  there  is  much  excite- 
ment and  malicious  fun  among  the  bystanders,  who  are  con- 
fidently expecting  the  discomfiture  of  his  rider.  Of  course  the 
accomplished  Wynnerley  asserts  his  supremacy  with  an  easy  grace 
that  is  all  his  own,  and,  cantering  in  a  winner  by  many  lengths, 
lands  a  heap  of  money  that  has  been  recklessly  laid  against  him. 
<  if  a  very  different  and  more  striking  type  is  Tom  Maizeley,  "  the 
English  farmer "  whom  we  have  seen  already  as  he  rode  up  the 
laue  past  the  stackyard.  "  There  is  nothing  particular  about  him. 
lie  is  only  a  steady-going,  hard-headed,  soft-hearted  English 
farmer";  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  a  representative 
man  among  many  whom  one  may  come  across  every  day  in 
an  English  hunting  field.  Maizeley  will  keep  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  happens  to 
be  likewise  his  landlord  and  a  liberal  one,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Radical  canvassers  who  try  to  persuade  him  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  arbitrary  oppression.  He  delights  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  a  day's  hunting,  though  he  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  being  a  brilliant  rider.  "He  and  his  horse  perfectly 
understand  each  other."  He  guesses  the  line  the  fox  is  likely  to 
take  as  well  as  any  man  who  follows  the  pack;  he  seldom  jumps 
when  there  is  a  gate  or  a  gap  convenient ;  when  he  must  get  out 
of  an  enclosure,  he  prefers  waiting  till  some  more  impetuous  horse- 
man clears  the  way ;  and,  thanks  to  judgment,  knowledge,  or 
instinct,  he  is  generally  "  there  or  thereabouts "  at  the  finish. 
Finally,  talking  of  instinct,  we  may  single  out,  from  among  the 
portraits  of  professionals,  Bill  Heigh,  huntsman  of  the  Meadow- 
mere.  Bill  was  one  of  those  boys  who  take  naturally  to  the 
saddle,  just  as  many  lads  have  an  irrepressible  passion  for  the  sea. 
The  son  of  the  gardener  of  the  master  of  the  hounds,  he  would 
play  truant  from  his  father's  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  no  sort  of 
vocation.  Scrambling  after  the  hounds  on  a  notorious  kicking 
pon}-,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Maizeley  the  younger.  Maizeley, 
who  fancied  the  boy's  pluck,  mounted  him  on  "a  young 
one,"  when  in  turn  he  arrested  the  attention  of  the  master. 
Not  only  did  he  ride  with  courage  and  judgment,  but  he  showed  a 
shrewd  perception  of  the  science  of  hunting  in  the  remarks  he  made 
in  his  excitement  when  the  hounds  had  come  to  a  check.  The 
master  decided  to  utilize  his  precocious  talent.  He  was  installed 
forthwith  as  second  horseman ;  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
whip,  and  from  that  to  the  glory  of  the  huutsmanship ;  and  there 
was  but  one  opinion  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meadowmere  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  post.  We 
have  merely  selected  some  of  the  more  characteristic  sketches  for 
notice ;  but  the  others,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  almost 
equally  good, 
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AFTER  all  that  has  beeu  written  about  Mozart  (i),  there  might 
hardly  have  seemed  room  for  vet  another  biography,  especially 
one  precluded  by  the  very  principle  of  its  composition  from  con- 
taining anything  new.  Dr.  Nohl,  however,  whose  original  labours 
in  musical  biography,  with  all  their  merits,  are  frequently  too 
festhetieally  profound  to  be  readable,  has  for  once  produced  a  truly 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  volume,  by  sinking  his  own  per- 
sonality as  far  as  possible,  and  contenting  himself  with  stringing 
together  the  copious  notices  and  testimonies  of  contemporaries 
respecting  the  life  of  Mozart.  These  are  fortunately  so  full  and 
graphic  as,  with  some  necessary  connecting  links  and  an  occasional 
elucidation  of  a  doubtful  point,  to  amount  very  nearly  to  a  complete 
biography.  Mozart's  extraordinary  innate  faculty  for  music,  com- 
parable to  the  precocity  of  a  Lawrence  in  painting  or  a  Bidder  in 
arithmetic,  rendered  him  an  object  of  public  curiosity  at  so  early 
an  age  that  the  details  of  his  career  are  remarkably  fall  so  long  as 
he  continues  an  itinerant  musician.  His  married  life  was  less  open 
to  observation,  and  the  interesting  letters  of  his  father  cease  alto- 
gether, while  Mozart  was  himself  no  penman.  There  is,  however, 
no  lack  of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  generally  bearing  the  stamp 
of  authenticity.  By  piecing  these  together,  and  judiciously  pre- 
serving the  language  of  the  narrators,  Br.  Nohl  has  been  able,  not 
merely  to  produce  a  consecutive  narrative,  but  to  represent  Mozart 
as  he  actually  appeared  to  the  world  around  him.  This  is  assuredly 
better  than  pages  of  subjective  criticism,  barely  intelligible  in  the 
absence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Dr.  Nohl's  own  supple- 
ments and  comments  are  inspired  by  the  most  impassioned  admi- 
ration for  Mozart,  both  as  artist  and  man,  and  traces  of  dissatis- 
faction with  modern  musical  schools  are  easily  discoverable.  His 
own  portion  of  the  book,  indeed,  wears  too  much  of  the  air  of  a 
continual  panegyric,  but  the  fault  was  net  one  to  be  easily  avoided. 
The  acknowledgment  of  Mozart's  venial  weaknesses  and  impru- 
dences, the  latter  mostly  due  to  excessive  generosity,  does  not 
require  much  space,  and  when  it  has  once  been  made,  hardly  any- 
thing remains  but  admiration  for  the  man  who,  more  than  almost 
any  other  man  of  genius,  makes  the  impression  of  a  wonderful 
natural  phenomenon. 

The  loss  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  (2)  correspondence  with 
bis  brother  Wilhelm  has  always  been  a  subject  of  regret.  Living 
tienerally  apart,  and  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  attached 
to  each  other,  they  must  have  maintained  an  epistolary  intercourse 

(1)  Mozart  nach  den  Schildernngen  seiner  Zeitgenossen.  Von  Dr.  L.  JNohl. 
Leipzig  :  Thiel.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(2)  Briefe  Alexander's  von  Humboldt  anseihen  Bruder  Wilhelm.  Heraus- 
gegben  voii  der  Familio  von  Humboldt  in  Ottmachau.  Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
Loudon  :  Williams  &  Novate. 


during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives;  but  Wilhelui's  letters  to  his 
brother  have  shared  the  fate  of  almost  all  the  other  correspondence 
addressed  to  the  latter,  and  until  a  recent  discovery  in  the  family 
archives,  none  of  Alexander's  letters  were  known  to  exist,  with  the 
exception  of  some  relating  to  his  travels  in  America  and  Russia. 
Thirty-seven  more,  however,  have  now  beeu  found,  chiefly  written 
from  Paris  between  1 8 19  and  1827,  and  almost  entirely  in  French. 
They  principally  relate  to  private  affairs,  which  from  the  position 
and  pursuits  of  the  writer  usually  possess  general  interest  on  the 
score  of  their  relation  to  literature  or  science,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  letters  of  travel  previously  published,  make  a  very  agree- 
able little  volume,  the  interest  of  which  is  further  enhanced  by  a 
well-written  preliminary  sketch  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  life  in 
its  connexion  with  his  more  celebrated  but  not  more  truly  illus- 
trious relative.  The  contrast  between  the  German  and  the  French 
letters  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the  former 
language  as  a  medium  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 

Dr.  Finsch's  expedition  to  Western  Siberia  (3)  was  a  branch  of 
the  German  Arctic  expedition.  It  was  evidently  most  diligently 
and  successfully  performed,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  Dr.  Finsch's  if,  in 
the  absence  of  exciting  incident,  it  shares  in  the  usual  monotony 
of  travel  in  a  cold  and  dreary  region.  The  natural  resources  of 
Western  Siberia  are  nevertheless  considerable ;  and  when  the 
pressure  of  population  begins  to  be  felt  in  European  Russia, 
Asiatic  Russia  will  begin  to  be  cultivated  and  populous.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Finsch's  expedition  relates  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Obi  and  Irtisch,  which  are  sometimes  highly 
picturesque. 

Otto  Kaemmel's  investigation  of  the  original  colonization  of  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  (4)  by  the  Teutonic 
race  has  almost  more  connexion  with  Roman  than  with  German 
history.  The  traces  of  Roman  occupation  are  indeed  more 
numerous  and  more  easily  followed  than  those  of  German  settle- 
ment, which  are  principally  to  be  collected  from  charters  of  the 
ninth  century.  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  remains,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  numerous,  and  show  that  the  originally  Celtic 
population  was  as  thoroughly  Latinized  as  in  Britain.  The 
standard  of  civilization  attained,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  high  at  any  time,  and  falls  off  during  the  fourth  century, 
after  which  date  no  more  coins  are  met  with.  Slavonian  tribes 
then  overran  the  country,  and  have  left  their  traces  legible  in  the 
local  terminology.  During  the  eighth  century  they  were  for  the 
most  part  converted  to  Christianity :  in  the  following  century  a 
tide  of  German  colonization  set  in,  which  bade  fair  to  extend  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia,  when  in  907 
a  terrible  defeat  from  the  Magyars,  the  most  recent  invaders  of 
the  country,  threw  it  back  to  its  present  limits. 

The  attention  already  bestowed  upon  the  English  version  of 
Russia  Before  and  A  fter  the  War  ( 5)  dispenses  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  noticing  the  original  at  length.  The  author  is  understood 
to  be  Julius  Eckardt,  so  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces. 

The  dismal  story  of  the  Czarewitch  Alexis  (6)  is  related  with 
apparent  impartiality  by  Professor  Briickner.  A  more  tragical 
situation  than  the  execution  of  a  son  by  his  father  for  reasons  of 
State  could  not  well  be  conceived,  were  there  any  of  that  romantic 
element  in  the  character  of  Alexis  with  which  dramatists  and 
novelists  have  managed  to  invest  Don  Carlos.  In  fact,  however, 
the  hapless  Czarewitch  is  interesting  only  by  his  catastrophe,  and 
the  pity,  largely  leavened  by  contempt,  which  this  excites  is  in- 
sufficient for  tragedy.  Peter  exhibited  an  utter  want  of  natural 
feeling,  and  his  hypocrisy  is  as  repulsive  as  his  barbarity  ;  never- 
theless, apart  from  these  accessories,  his  proceedings  were  justified, 
if  not  imperiously  required,  by  the  duty  he  owed  his  people.  If, 
apart  from  his  fate,  Alexis  excites  any  interest,  it  is  as  a  type  and 
summary  of  all  the  national  qualities  and  propensities  that  make 
the  diffusion  of  civilization  among  the  lower  orders  of  Russians  so 
difficult  an  undertaking. 

Dr.  Pastor's  (7)  history  of  the  various  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  German  Reformers, 
which  continued  to  be  made  until  the  Convention  of  Augsburg 
virtually  acknowledged  the  incurable  nature  of  their  dissensions, 
is  a  very  one-sided  performance.  He  throws  all  the  blame  upon 
the  German  princes ;  and,  admitting  the  religious  character  of  the 
Reformation  in  its  early  stages,  maintains  that  it  soon  became  a 
mere  question  of  the  secularization  of  Church  property  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the  State.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  the  counter-reformation  of  the  Roman  Church  under 
the  influence  of  Loyola  and  Carafia,  the  very  principle  of  which 
was  the  impossibility  of  any  compromise.  His  narrative,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  interesting,  and  even  strengthens  the  impression 
of  how  great  a  misfortune  it  was  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
should  also  have  been  King  of  Spain,  and,  as  such,  disqualified 
from  availing  himself  of  the  noblest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  a 
sovereign. 

(3)  Seise  nach  West-Sibirien  im  Juhre  1876.  Von  Dr.  O.  Finsch. 
2  Abthe.    Berlin  :  YVallroth.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Die  Aufdnge  deulschen  Lebens  in  Oestcrreich  bis  zum  Ausannge  der 
Karulingerzeit.  Von  Otto  Knemmel.  Leipzig:  Dunckcr  &  ilumblot. 
London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  Russland  vor  und  nach  dem  Kricge.  Leipzig :  Crockhaus.  London : 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Der  Zarcwilsch  Alexei.  Von  A.  Bruckner.  Heidelberg  :  Winter. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Die  hirchlichen  Reunionsbestrebuniien  wiihrend  der  Tlcgierung 
Kails  V.  Von  Dr.  L.  Pastor.  Freiburg:  Herden  :  London  :  Williams  & 
Xorgate.  » 
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The  title  of  Bishop  Stepischuegg's  book  (8)  is  calculated  to 
mislead.  It  is  neither  a  biography  of  Pius  IX.  nor  a  review  of  his 
pontificate  in  relation  to  the  age,  but  a  chronicle  of  the  most  re- 
markable transactions  between  Church  and  State  which  occurred 
-while  he  was  Pope,  especially  in  Austria  and  the  German  Empire. 
It  my  be  of  some  value  us  a  book  of  reference,  but  is  devoid  of 
liter.irv  pretensions,  and  is  only  preserved  from  utter  insipidity  by 
the  amassing  contrast  between"  the  author's  unaffected  horror  at 
the  slightest  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church 
iu  Prussia  or  elsewhere,  and  his  undisguised  complacency  at  every 
instance  of  the  oppression  of  Protestants,  particularly  iu  Austria, 
during  the  evil  days  of  the  Concordat. 

In  stru^-Hng  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  lighting  to  retain  what  she  would 
frequently  have  been  better  without.  The  Pope  has  not  always 
been  able  to  reconcile  his  interests  as  a  temporal  prince  with  his 
mission  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  two  have  come  into 
Collision,  the  latter  has  commonly  gone  to  the  wall.  The  history 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (9)  affords  a  remarkable  example.  As 
Pope  it  was  Urban's  business  to  put  down  the  Reformation  by  all 
possible  means  ;  as  Prince  he  was  much  more  concerned  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  he  scarcely 
dissembled  that  he  regarded  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  the  instrument 
of  his  deliverance.  His  lukewarmness  in  the  Catholic  cause  brought 
upon  him  at  last  a  solemn  protest  in  lull  consistory  from  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Cardinal  Borgia,  aud  the  scandal  thus  created 
is  the  principal  subject  of  Herr  Gregorovius's  very  entertaining- 
little  vulyuiei  After  three  years  of  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  satis- 
faction from  the  Cardinal,  Urban  at  length  gained  his  point  to 
some  extent  by  issuing  an  edict  enjoining  bishops  to  reside  in  their 
dioceses,  in  obedience  to  which  Borgia  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Spain.  The  character  of  this  Pope  is  vividly  drawn  by  Gregoro- 
vius.  "Worldly,  martial,  and  ostentatious,  he  made  a  considerable 
figure  as  a  teinporal  ruler ;  but  ecclesiastically  he  marks  the  dying- 
out  of  the  ascetic  and  crusading  spirit  which,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Information,  had  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  Herr  Tollin  finds  to  say,  or  rather 
to  write,  about  Servetus  (10).  To  a  volume  on  his  relations 
with  Luther,  and  another  on  his  relations  with  Melanchthon,  is 
now  added  another  on  his  relations  with  Martin  Bucer.  There 
is  really  not  much  to  be  said  about  them.  Bucer  was  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  scandal  which  the  heresies  of  Servetus  were  calcu- 
lated to  bring  upon  the  Reformation,  and  took  care  to  discourage 
thorn  and  dissociate  himself  from  them  ;  but  he  was  himself  a  very 
liberal  theologian,  and  Herr  Tollin  is  probably  correct  in  consider- 
ing th.it  his  interference  was  chit  fly  dictated  by  motives  of  policy. 
This  is  really  nearly  all  he  has  to  say,  and  it  seems  incomprehen- 
sible how  he  should  have  been  able  to  say  it  at  such  length. 

G.  Roskoff  (1 1),  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  superstitions 
connected  with  demonology,  investigates  the  much  debated  question 
whether  any  savages  are  entirely  destitute  of  religious  ideas.  He 
energetically  maintains  the  contrary,  pointing  out  that  nearly  all 
the  alHrmative  evidence  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  accounts 
of  missionaries  and  others  whose  own  conception  of  religion  was 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  who  in  fact  only  intended  to  convey  that 
the  barbarous  people  described  by  them  were  destitute  of  religious 
notions  analogous  to  their  own.  Sorcery  involves  the  conception, 
however  rudimentary,  of  superhuman  power  capable  of  being  in- 
voked or  propitiated,  and  sorcery  in  some  shape  or  other  is  practised 
by  every  uncivilized  people.  Religious  ideas,  nevertheless,  are  not 
innate  ;  they  are  inferences  inevitably  forced  upon  man  by  his  per- 
ception of  his  feeble  aud  dependent  condition,  of  which  no 
savage  is  too  savage  to  be  conscious. 

Professor  Zockler  (12)  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who,  in  the 
face  of  accumulated  proofs  of  the  rude  and  barbarous  condition 
of  primitive  man,  continue  to  maintain  that  he  was  created  in  a 
state  of  civilization.  He  seems  to  have  read  everything  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  to  be  incapable  of  turning 
his  erudition  to  any  good  purpose. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Rabiger's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology  "  (13) 
is  mainly  historical,  conveying  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  developments  which  theology  has  undergone  at  various 
periods,  with  a  review  of  the  most  important  works  in  its  various 
departments.  A  preliminary  essay  treats  of  the  definition  and 
piincipal  departments  of  theology,  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences, 
and  the  chief  theological  schools. 

The  late  Dr.  Albert  Peip's  (14)  lectures  011  the  philosophy  of 
religion  probably  have  been  published  out  of  respect  for  his 
memory ;  since,  although  learned  and  interesting,  they  contain 

(3)  Fap'st  Pins  IX.  mid  seine  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  J.  M.  Stepischnegg,  Fiirst- 
lihehof  von  Lavant.  2  Bde.  Wien:  Braumiiller.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(9)  TJrHan  VIII.  im  JViderspruch  zu  Spanien  und  dem  Kaiser.  Von  F. 
Guegorsvius.    Stuttgart :  Cotta. 

(10)  Sermt  und  die  oherVdndischen  Reformatoren.  Von  H.  Tollin.  Bd.  1 : 
Mfchael  Serv«t  und  Martin  Butzer.  Berlin:  Mecklenburg.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Dns  Religianswesen  der  rohesten  NaturviUker.  Von  G.  EoskofT. 
Leipzig  .  Brockhaus.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Die  Lehre  vom  Urstanddes  Menschen.  Von  O.  Zockler.  Gutersloh: 
Bertelsmann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

fi3)  Theologik  oder  Encyhlopiidie  der  Tlienhgie.  Dargestellt  von  Dr. 
J.  F.  Rabigcr.    Leipzic :  Fues.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(74)  Jldigionsphilosnphie.  Von  Dr.  A.  Peip.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
T.  Hoppe.   Gutersloh  :  Bertelsmann.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


little  that  has  not  been  already  frequently  expressed  in  some  shape 
or  other.  They  include  a  criticism  of  the  evidences  of  natural 
religion,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  ethnic  religions. 

Victor  von  Strau9s's  essays  on  religion  (15)  relate  principally  to 
the  Oriental  religions,  especially  that  of  Lao-Tse,_  of  which  the 
writer,  whose  own  point  of  view  is  nevertheless  strictly  Christian, 
entertains  a  very  high  opinion.  Professor  Max  Midler's  essays  are 
also  the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  and  the  entire  collection  is  pre- 
faced by  an  essay  on  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation. 

The  economical  history  of  England  during  the  middle  ages  has 
attracted  almost  more  attention  on  the  Continent  than  in  Eng- 
land itself,  and  become  the  subject  of  standard  works  by  Brentano, 
Nasse,  and  others.  Dr.  Ochenkowski's  essay  (16)  is  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  subject,  of  especial  interest  from  the  extensive 
survey  taken  by  the  writer,  which  comprises  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, internal  trade,  and  international  commerce.  Dr.  Ochen- 
kowski's especial  point  of  view  is  the  conception  of  the  medireval 
epoch  as  a  period  of  transition,  and  of  the  development  of 
a  primitive  economical  system  into  a  complicated  one.  He 
especially  insists  that  the  object  of  mediaeval  statesmen  was 
different  from  that  of  modern  economists,  that  the  aim  of 
their  legislation  was  not  so  much  to  favour  the  general 
accumulation  of  wealth  as  to  prevent  the  impoverishment 
of  any  class  of  the  community.  Protective  legislation  was 
not  designed  to  benefit  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbours,  but  to  keep  the  particular  class  of  artisans  af- 
fected at  a  certain  level  of  comfort ;  and  the  encouragement  fre- 
quently afforded  to  foreigners  was  rather  intended  for  the  en- 
couragement of  population  than  of  industry.  On  the  whole,  he 
thinks  there  was  less  selfishness  and  more  rough  common  sense 
in  mediaaval  economics  than  is  usually  allowed. 

Dr.  Liibke's  "  History  of  Italian  Painting"  (17)  is  a  highly 
meritorious  work  in  its  way — copious,  accurate,  and  accomplishing 
its  object  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  so  far  as 
the  mere  communication  of  information  is  concerned.  Its  defect 
is  the  writer's  incapacity  to  vivify  his  material ;  the  execution  is 
formal  and  prosaic,  and  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  subject 
redeems  the  book  from  absolute  dulness.  It  is  an  excellent 
catalogue,  but  hardly  a  work  to  be  read.  The  plates  also  are  tame 
and  mechanically  executed,  too  much  restricted  to  a  single  class 
of  subject,  and  for  the  most  part  old  acquaintances. 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Prolsz's  (18)  history  of  the  modern  drama 
is  divided  between  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  drama  in  general 
and  the  drama  of  Spain  in  particular.  His  analysis  of  the  latter 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  Schack's,but  is  nevertheless,  or  perhaps  on 
that  account,  an  excellent  and  discriminating  piece  of  criticism. 
He  points  out  that  Calderon  was  the  most  Oriental  of  the  Spanish 
dramatic  poets,  and  that  his  affinity  to  the  national  genius  in  that 
respect  obtained  him  the  preference  over  his  more  regular  and 
classical  competitors. 

Karl  Gutzkow's  posthumous  novel,  "The  Paumgiirtners  of 
Ilohenschwangau"  (19),  is  a  romance  of  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  some  degree  a  sequel  to  a  former  work.  It  is  full  of 
movement  and  incident,  although  the  author's  laudable  efforts  to 
render  it  a  true  picture  of  the  period  give  it  somewhat  too  much 
the  air  of  a  compilation  from  musty  books.  It  was  left  unfinished, 
and  the  third  volume  has  been  added  by  another  hand,  to  the  satis- 
faction, we  are  informed,  of  the  publisher,  but  perhaps  not  equally 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  One  of  Gutzkow's  merits  is 
ease  of  dialogue ;  the  continuator  avoids  dialogue  as  much  as 
he  can. 

The  March  number  of  the  Rundschau  (20),  somewhat  less  in- 
teresting than  usual,  contains  the  commencement  of  a  now  sto»y 
of  Swiss  life,  "  Lotti  the  Watchmaker,"  something  in  the  manner 
of  Gottfried  Keller ;  and  a  pleasant  sketch  of  Tyrolese  manners 
and  customs  by  a  great  authority  on  the  district,  Ludwig  Steub. 
Among  the  more  weighty  contributions,  the  most  important  is 
a  review  of  Prince  Metternich's  Memoirs,  taking,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  impartial  view  of  the  Prince's  character  and  position  in 
history,  allowing  him  great  eminence  as  a  diplomatist,  denying 
him  high  rank  as  a  statesman,  admitting  his  services  in  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  but  condemning  his  repression  of  all  liberal  ten- 
dencies and  national  aspirations  during  the  thirty  years  of  his 
supremacy,  which  might  have  been  so  fruitful  for  good  in  other 
hands.  The  reminiscences  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  are 
concluded  in  an  article  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  rebuke,  significant 
in  view  of  the  present  uneasy  relations  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  of  the  former  country's  forgetfulness  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  latter  as  a  sentinel  over  the  insurgents,  services 
certainly  inglorious  and  disagreeable  enough  to  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Power  in  whose  behalf  they  were  rendered. 

(15)  Essays  zur  allgemeinen  Religionsicissenschaft.  Von  Victor  von 
Strauss  und  Torney.     Heidelberg  :  Winter.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  England's  wirthschaftiiche  Enlwickelung  im  Ausgunge  des  Mitteh- 
alters.  Von  Dr.  W.  von  Ocheiikowski.  Jena  :  Fischer.  Londuii :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(17)  Gescliichte  der  Italienischer  Malerei  vnm  vierten  his  ins  sechzehiitc 
Jahrliundert.  Von  W.  Liibke.  2  Bde.  Stuttgart:  Ebner  &  Seubert. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(18)  Gescliichte  des  veueren  Dramas.  Von  R.  Prolsz.  Bd.  1.  Hft.  1. 
Leipzig  :  SchlLke.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(19)  Die  Paunigiirtner  von  Holiensch ivangau.  Historischer  Roman  von 
Karl  Gutzkow.  3  Bde.  Breslau  :  Schottlaender.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(20)  Deutsche  Xundschan.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  6,  lift.  6.    Berlin:  Paetel.    Londuu  :  Triibner. 
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MUSICAL    UNION.— The    THIRTY-SIXTH  and 

SERIES  of  SUBSCRIPTION  MATINfiES.-Members'  Tickets  have  been  issued  for 
Tuesdays,  April  13.27,  May  11,  25,  June  8.  22,  and  29.  Any  omissions  to  be  notified  to  the 
Director.  The  Names  and  Addresses  of  New  Members  to  Lie  sent  to  Prof.  ELLA,  Victoria 
Square.   Subscription,  Two  Guineas,  with  Programmes  gratis  sent  by  post. 

ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETOR.IUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  hv  22  feet  :  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
atthc  DOltfi  GALLEitY.  3i  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

]y/[R,  FRITH'S  NEW  PICTURES. 
rpHE  RACE  for  WEALTH. 

rjMIE  SPIDER  and  the  FLIES  is  No.  1  ot  the  Series. 
'JMIE  SPIDER  at  HOME  is  No.  2  of  the  Series. 
"yiCTIMS  is  No.  3  of  the  Series. 
JUDGMENT  is  No.  4  of  the  Series. 


ETRIBUTION  is  No.  5  of  the  Series. 


THE  RACE  for  WEALTH.— Mr.  FRITH'S  NEW  PIC- 

J-  TURES.  The  RACE  for  WEALTH,  ore  now  ON  VIEW  at  the  KING 
STREET  GALLERIES.  10  Kin-  Street,  St.  James's,  doily,  from  Ten  until  Six. 
Admission,  including  Descriptive  Pamphlet  by  TOM  TAYI.QIt,  Is.  

FETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— EIGHT  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Two  of  fr.O.  Two  of  £50,  Two  of  £30,  Two  of  £20.  Examination  in  July. 
Candidates  residing  in  England  may  be  examined  in  London.— For  particulars  apply  to 
Head-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 
nnd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at  Midsummer  1880,  viilue  from  £'25  to  £50  a  year,  which  mny  be  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £(>n  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Eight  £40 ;  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary, 

The  College,  Cheltenham.  

XJIGHGATE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  a  year  (which  may  be  increased  to  £50 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £Ul  for  Boys  in  the  School, 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £'25  fur  Boarders  only,  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  in  the 
School  ornot.  Age  under  Fifteen.  Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head- Master,  School  House,  Ilighgate,  N. 


SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,  BATH, 

TION  will  be  held  mi  June  29  and  :io,  to  eleet  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships 
BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Bead-Muter. 


An  EXAMINA- 

T.  M. 


"TSTORWICII  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  —  The  NEXT  TERM 

^  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  April  'JO — Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  1 1 1.  mi-Master,  School  House, 
Norwich,  or  to  the  Rev.  ().  W.  taxcock,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset. 

TSLE        OF       WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  at  Nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  April  30. 
Jleatl-Musti  i  -Rev.  F.  FENTKEATII,  D.D. 
All  particulars  from  J.  W.  Faiidell,  Secretary,  Cambrian  House  Offices,  lijde,  Isle  of 
Wight. 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"DliUOE    CASTLE,    TOTTENHAM.     Thirty  minutes  from 

Liverpool  Street.    Jfead- Master -Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
BOYS  of  all  apes  educated  for  ordinary  pursuits  or  any  particular  Examination. 
Special  arrangement  for  those  under  Ten.    School-house  and  grounds  of  exceptional 
healthiness  and  beauty. 


T^OLKESTONE.- 

assisted  by  a  Camhi 
Universities.  Sandhurst,  W< 
ancles. 


-MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

dge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
olwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 


few  Va 

~\    FRENCH    PROTESTANT    MINISTER,    Graduate  in 

Honours  of  two  Universities,  raiding  in  Elboeuf,  near  Houen.  will  receive  TWO 
PUPILS  for  instruction  in  French,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  with  a  view  to  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  References  are  permitted  to  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  Sons 
have  been  under  M.  MoxciiATttK's  care  :  Ludy  Arrow,  Wanstead,  Essex  :  Cn  aim.ks  Tkoj.- 
LOPE,  Esq..  176  Cromwell  Ro'id;  the  Rev.  1 1  i;it  i.kkt  Kow sell,  17  Wcstbomm  Villus,  Harrow 
Road  ;  G.  Seton,  Esq.,  St.  Bennett's.  Qreen  Hill,  Edinburgh. 


13 OURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 

1  '  Seal. -J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON,  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  nnd  DELICATE  BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education — Full  particulars  nnd  prospectus  on  application. 

fTOURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.  DOW  MAN,  LL.B.  (Ma  thema  - 

tlcftl  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich. 
Sandhurst,  and  Line,  rid  Militia.  Able  start'  of  Masters.  Individual  attention  and  careful 
moral  supervision.  Very  successful  at  late  Examinations.  Large  house  and  pleasure 
grounds.— Address,  Beau  sejour. 

T^ING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Roy's  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  Head-Mastem. 

HPHE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.— Charterhouse ; 

FIRST  SCHOLARSHIP.  1870  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Masters  ;  liberal  diet  ,- 

healthy  site  ;  moderate  terms.  Princiual—C.  D.  ALEXANDER,  M.A..  Cambridge. 

pAREFUL  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

^  SANDROYD  HOUSE,  near  Esher,  Surrey—Rev.  L.  H.  WELLE  SEE  Y- WESLEY, 
assisted  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Firman,  M.A.  (late  Senior  Classical  Assistant-Master  at  Elstree  School), 
and  E.  T.  Allen,  B.A.  Oxon.   Terms,  £80  to  £110.   Number  of  Boys,  twenty. 

fPDUCATION,  BELGIUM. — For  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service, 

^  nnd  Public  Schools.  Thorough  French  and  German.  nead-Masters.  a  Foreign 
Graduate  and  En^liMi  Public  Schoolman.  Every  home  comlbrt.  Terras  £60  to  £80.— -Address, 
W.  L.,  32A  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  ARTIST,  about  to  move  to  a  house  and 

studio  near  to  Kensington  Gordcns,  is  willing  to  receive  into  his  family  a  LADY 
BOARDER,  to  whom  an  opportunity  of  a  thorough  Art  Education,  in  company  with 
his  own  two  Daughters,  would  be  an  inducement.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  French  enn  be 
acquired.  Highest  references  given  and  required. —Address,  E.  R.,  33  Cullinghnm  Place, 
Cromwell  Roud,  S.W.   

1VTALVERN    COLLEGE.  —  The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of 

•A-*-*-  tit i s  College  will  become  Vacant  on  July  30  next,  and  the  College  Council  will  Elect  a 
HEAD-MASTER  in  the  course  of  next  May.  to  begin  his  duties  on  September  14. 

Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  Priest's 
Orders  at  the  time  of  Election,  or  within  three  months  nfter  the  appointment.  The  Head- 
Master's  bouse  contains  accommodation  for  Seventy  Boarders. 

Testimonials  will  be  received  ut  Malvern  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  not  later  than 
April  24  ;  and  he  will  in  the  meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  Thirty-four,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation 
as  SECRETARY  or  ASSISTANT-LIBRARIAN. —Address,  Z.,  Mr.  Millar,  New 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  N.W. 
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STEAM  NAVIGATION 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS   TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES  :  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E,C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coft'ee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Mcmaaer. 

DENT'S   CATALOGUE,  New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 
scribing several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  Sec. 
will  he  forwarded  free  on  application  to 

61  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

T?URNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    I.ar?e,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree  218,249,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19.211. and  21  MorwellStreet,  W.C.  Established  lrtU2. 

THE   MULTIPLEX  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans.  This  process  has  been 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid  the  Inventor  (Mr.  Fellows) 
£500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments.  No  tedious 
washing-off.   Negatives  available  for  years.   Full  particulars  post  free. 

CHARLES  FELLOWS,  5  TETTENHALL  ROAD,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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P     I     E     S     S     E  & 

J-  TURKISH  PASTILS. 

"Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  me  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  smoking  Narghiles  lit  StambouF.  After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lozenge  or  pnstil  is 
used  by  them,  which  is  said  to  impart  an  odour  of  flowers  to  the  breath.  I  have  never  seen 
these  tireath  lozenges  but  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIESSE  s:  LUBIN'.s  vlmp  in  Bond 
Street."— Lady  W.  Montagu. 

In  Boxes.  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

ARE     and     PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 

Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scent*.  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets,  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies* 
Toilet  Requisites,  Poinndes,  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  and 
Wedding  Presents,  Fountains,  &c. 

Descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  postfree  to  all  applicants. 
PIESSE  &  LUCIX,  2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 
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THE  COMING  CONTEST. 

NEXT  week  the  fight  will  really  begin,  and  the  busy 
time  of  preparation  will  be  over.     During  the  last 
few  days  there  has  been  interminable  speechifying,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  unedifying  sort,  profuse  expenditure,  and 
a  little  free-fighting.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  professed 
to  like  the  disorder  which  awaited  him  in  Hackney.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  good  old  days  when  the  frank 
humour  of  the  mob  had  its  swing,  and  men  broke  each  other's 
bones  for  the  love  of  their  common  country.    The  further 
off  these  good  old  days  get  the  better  for  every  one,  and 
peaceable  men  of  all  parties  who  like  honesty  and  spirit 
will  lament  that  Mr.  Cowen  has  been  a  conspicuous  victim 
of  this  ancestral  violence.    But  in  one  way  this  playfulness 
of  ruffianism  has  its  good  side,  for  it  is  a  symptom  of 
the  general  interest  which  the  elections  excite.  Whoever 
may  win,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  contest  will  have 
been  well  fought.    Wherever  there  is  a  hope  there  is  a 
hard  struggle,  and  even  where  there  is  no  hope  there  is 
the  animation  of  hoping  against  hope.     There  is  to  be 
a  contest  wherever  a  contest  seemed  possible,  and  there 
is  even  to  be  a  contest  where  a  contest  might  have  been 
thought  impossible.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  relies  on  his 
youth,  his  name,  and  a  friendly  subscription  to  contest  the 
Conservative  stronghold  of  Middlesex.    An  adventurous 
spirit  has  dared  to  challenge  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  at 
Calne ;  and  a  still  bolder  spirit,  confiding  in  the  thought  that 
a  man  who  can  edit  an  Indian  paper  can  do  anything, 
has  ventured  to  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  home  of 
indignant  wisdom,  the  Elgin  Burghs.    Even  family  ties 
have  been  rudely  snapped,  and  the  sentiment  uttered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  an  honest  politician  should  oppose 
his  nearest  and  dearest,  has  found  expression  in  Marl- 
borough, where  the  house  of  Bruce  is  divided  agaiust 
itself,  and  the  electors  will  have  to  exercise  the  nicest 
discrimination  between  the  Christian  names  of  an  uncle 
and  a   nephew.    In  this  fierce  contest,  who  will  win? 
The   simplest    answer   is   that  no  one  knows.  Both 
parties  are   very  confident,  and    each   seems   to  have 
good  ground   for  confidence.    That  both  can  be  right 
is  impossible ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  each  should 
have  good  grounds  for  thinking  it  is  right.    The  Con- 
servatives are  very  united  and  very  determined,  not  to 
say  furious,  and  many  more  Liberals  have  gone  over  to 
them  than  Conservatives  have  gone  over  to  the  Liberals. 
Many  people  must  know  among  their  acquaintances  as 
many  of  these  Liberal  defections  as  would  at  least  equal  in 
amount   the   electors   of  an   Irish    borough.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Liberals  can  point  to  many  constituencies 
traditionally  Liberal  which  went  over  at  the  last  elec- 
tion and  which  may  be  expected  to  be  reclaimed ;  and  the 
three  sections  of  Liberals — the  section  of  the  type  of  the 
Speaker,  who  say  that,  "  after  all,  they  cling  to  the  party 
*i  of  political  progress  "  ;  the  section  of  the  Haktington 
type,  who  are  sure  that  their  favourite  will  always  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  country,  and  hope  that  he  will  sit 
comfortably  and  firmly  on  his  own  tail  ;  and  the  section  of 
the  Gladstone  type,  who  have  at  least  gone  so  far  as  to 
read  and  profoundly  admire  one  in  fifty  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches — are  all,  with  few  exceptions,  working  harmo- 
niously and  vigorously  together. 

The  elections  must  for  the  moment  be  regarded  from 
an  electioneering  point  of  view,  and  every  one  must  bo 


taken  to  be  not  a  Conservative  who  on  some  conceivablo 
issue  would  join  in  trying  to  turn  out  the  present  Go- 
vernment. This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  different  from  tho 
political  point  of  view  ;  for  on  such  questions  as  foreign 
policy  and  concessions  to  Ireland  a  large  number  of 
Liberals  would  vote  with  the  Conservatives,  and  on  such 
questions  as  the  Irish  franchise,  the  county  franchise, 
county  government,  and  the  alteration  of  the  land  laws, 
it  will  always  be  open  to  the  Conservatives  to  outstrip 
their  opponents  and  once  more  dish  the  Whigs.  But  for 
mere  temporary  electioneering  ■  purposes  the  only  question 
is  how  far  the  present  Ministerial  majority  will  be  sus- 
tained, increased,  diminished,  or  annihilated.  And  afc 
the  outset  it  must  be  owned  that  in  any  calculation  of 
the  results  there  are  two  dark  quantities.  These  are  the 
publicans  and  the  farmers.  Any  one  who  walks  the 
streets  of  London  would  think  that  there  were  no  Liberals 
left  in  the  metropolis.  Every  public-house  from  basement 
to  garret  is  adorned  with  Conservative  placards.  Curiously 
enough,  milk  and  tobacco  seem  to  be  strongly  Liberal. 
But  what  is  a  man  with  a  modest  little  cow  or  a  rickety 
Highlander  over  his  door  to  his  gorgeous  neighbour, 
whose  gas  glares  and  whose  beer  flows  in  perennial  honour 
of  Conservatism  ?  The  doubt  that  the  publicans  suggest 
is  whether  they  have  not  a  little  overdone  the  splendid 
homage  to  the  Crown,  the  Altar,  and  the  Tap,  whether 
they  have  not  roused  some  little  indignation  by  their 
effusiveness,  and  whether  there  are  not  some  quiet 
people  who,  under  cover  of  the  Ballot,  will  show  that  they 
resent  what  they  consider  to  be  the  arrogant  obtrusive- 
ness  of  beer.  As  to  the  farmers,  we  know  of  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  turned  Liberal,  except  that,  to 
look  at  the  threatened  contests,  there  must  be  people  who 
are  willing  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the 
speculation  that,  the  farmers  have  become  Liberal.  In  the 
Home  counties  especially,  which  have  hitherto  been 
reckoned  strongholds  of  Conservatism,  contests  are  to  be 
fought  which,  if  the  statistics  of  the  last  general  election 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  seem  nopeless.  There  is  to  be  a 
contest  in  East  Essex,  where  two  Conservatives  were  then 
returned  unopposed.  There  is  to  be  a  contest  in  South 
Essex,  whei'e  the  Liberals  were  last  time  800  votes  below 
their  opponents.  There  is  to  be  a  contest  in  all  three  divi- 
sions of  Kent,  whereas  in  1874  six  Conservatives  were  easily 
returned ;  and  out  of  the  three  divisions  of  Surrey  two  are 
to  be  contested,  in  one  of  which  there  was  in  1874  no  con- 
test, and  in  the  other  of  which  so  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  a  Liberal  as  Mr.  Locke  King  was  defeated  by 
about  1,300  votes.  In  counties  far  away,  as  in  two 
divisions  of  Cheshire,  there  are  contests  of  a  similar  kind 
to  take  place.  Such  contests  are  of  a  totally  different 
kind  from  that  of  Lord  Hartington  in  North-East  Lanca- 
shire or  that  of  Mr.  Grey  in  South  Northumberland  ;  for 
there  a  powerful  and  recognized  Liberal  interest  is  trying  to 
assert  itself  now  as  it  has  done  before.  It  is  the  contests 
waged  in  purely  agricultural  counties,  where  Conservatism 
is  triumphant,  that  deserve  attention.  Very  possibly  the 
Liberals  may  be  beaten  all  round,  and  it  seems  to  us  safest  in 
making  any  calculation  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  so. 
But  Liberal  agents  have  at  any  rate  persuaded  candidates 
to  think  that  it  will  not  be  so  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  if  the  Liberals  could  make  any  serious  impression 
on  the  English  counties,  they  would  very  soon  be  in 
office. 
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Any  estimate  of  the  result  of  the  elections  must  be  pure 
guesswork.  All  that  can  he  done  is  to  see  what  chances 
either  party  has,  and  a  party  may  he  said  to  have  a  chance 
in  any  of  the  following  cases.  The  majority  at  the  last 
election  may  have  been  a  very  narrow  one  ;  or  there  may  be 
a  good  candidate  on  one  side  and  a  weak  one  on  the  other ; 
or  the  constituency  may  on  the  last  occasion  of  voting  have 
departed  from  long  or  strong  convictions;  or  local  influence 
may  have  changed  hands  ;  or  one  of  the  parties  may  be 
divided  by  having  more  candidates  than  it  can 
possihly  carry.  For  example,  in  1874,  at  Bath,  a  Con- 
servative got  in  by  a  majority  of  sis  ;  another  got  in  at 
Bedford  by  a  majority  of  four;  another  was  returned  for 
Thirsk  by  a  majority  of  one  ;  and  a  fourth  at  Northallerton 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  Liberal  may  now  have  a  good  chance.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular constituencies.  In  each  of  the  four  cases  the  Conser- 
vatives may  now  not  only  retain  but  increase  their  majorities. 
Southwark  supplies  an  instance  of  the  chance  that  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  strength  of  the  candidates. 
For  Mr.  Cohen  is  a  very  strong  candidate,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  has  m  >st  unfortunately  been  prevented  by  sudden 
illness  from  doing  justice  to  himself  and  his  party. 
Brighton,  Cambridge,  Devonport,  and  Falmouth  afford 
examples  of  constituencies  which  last  time  suddenly  changed 
their  opinions,  and  which  those  who  were  then  defeated  hope, 
vainly  or  not,  to  win  back.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets,  at  North- 
ampton, Peterborough,  and  Kidderminster,  there  is  a  super- 
fluity of  Liberal  candidates,  and  at  Gloucester  and  Leicester 
there  is  a  superfluity  of  Conservatives.  Marlborough 
supplies  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  constituency  where 
it  is  at  pre.-ent  an  open  question  whether  local  in- 
fluence has  changed  hands  ;  and  perhaps  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Abingdon,  Andover,  Barnstaple,  Clitheroe,  and 
Westbury.  Then,  again,  there  is  Birmingham,  where  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  organization  of  the  Liberals  can 
for  ever  keep  out  a  minority  member ;  and  in  some  large 
constituencies,  and  especially  some  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  there  is  to  all  appearance  a  tide  of  opinion 
just  now  flowing  that  may  slightly  or  largely  alter  the 
representation.  Adding  up  all  these  chances  on  either 
side,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
about  forty-five  seats  which  the  Liberals  may  hope  to  win, 
and  about  thirty  which  the  Conservatives  may  hope  to 
win.  This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  Liberals  will,  on 
the  whole,  win  fifteen  seats.  It  merely  means  that,  prin- 
cipally because  they  were  defeated  last  time,  and  often  by 
small  majorities,  they  have  on  abstract  electioneering  princi- 
ples more  to  gain  than  their  opponents.  In  Scotland  almost 
every  Conservative  county  seat  is  being  attacked.  There 
are  no  less  than  17  county  contests,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  1874  Dumbartonshire  was  carried  for 
the  Conservatives  by  53  votes,  South  Lanarkshire  by  21, 
Roxburghshire  by  26,  and  Stirlingshire  by  44.  It  may 
be  added  that  among  Scotch  boroughs  the  Ayr  district 
was  carried  by  14  votes,  and  Wigtown  by  2.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Liberals  only  carried  Caithness  by  11  votes, 
Kircudbrighishire  by  4,  and  Renfrewshire  by  8.  Where 
majorities  were  last  time  so  small,  each  party  that  lost  then 
must  be  held  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  success  now.  But 
unless  Scotch  Liberals  are  altogether  wrong,  a  strong  tide 
of  Liberal  opinion  has  lately  swept  over  Scotland,  just  as 
we  know  a  strong  tide  of  Conservative. opinion  swept  over 
Lancashire  and  the  South  of  England  in  1874.  No  one 
can  say  how  strong  the  Scotch  tide  is  ;  but  it  may  perhaps 
approximate  to  truth  to  say  that  the  Liberals  have  a  chance 
of  winning  fourteen  Scotch  seats,  and  that  the  Conser- 
vatives have  a  chance  of  winning  four.  As  to  Heland  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  in  England  even  to  go 
so  far  as  to  guess  on  any  principles  what  is  likely  to 
happen.  We  know  that  men  like  Sir  George  Bowyer  and 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  have  had  to  retire,  that  the  Home 
Rulers  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and  that  Con- 
servatives have  had  to  give  way  on  the  land  question  if 
not  on  that  of  Home  Rule.  If  the  same  bases  of  calcula- 
tion were  to  be  applied  to  Ireland  as  have  been  ap- 
plied above  to  Great  Britain,  it  might  pei'haps  be 
said  that  the  Conservatives  have  a  chance  of  losing 
thirteen  seats  and  gaining  five.  But  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  about  Ireland,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  Home  Rulers  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the 
loss  to  the  Government  will  be  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  eight  seats.    At  the  end  of  all  calculations  we  get  no 


further  than  that  the  Opposition,  used  in  the  most  vague 
and  general  sense  of  the  term,  has  a  prospect  of  gaining  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  that,  as  to  England,  the  secret 
of  the  election  lies  in  the  bosoms  of  the  electors. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  may  perhaps  have  confirmed  in 
Midlothian  the  local  conviction  that  the  Government 
is  weak,  wicked,  and  corrupt ;  but,  as  all  the  votes  which  he 
is  likely  to  influence  were  already  secured,  a  victory  which 
consists  in  slaying  the  slain  has  little  practical  value.  It 
is  possible  that  even  on  some  Scotch  minds  his  violent  and 
voluble  rhetoric  may  have  produced  the  same  impression 
which  is  widely  felt  in  England.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  now  believe  more  firmly 
than  they  did  previously  to  the  two  oratorical  circuits  in 
Midlothian  that,  either  as  a  Minister  or  as  a  patron  of 
a  Ministry,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
of  living  statesmen.  He  has  not  on  the  present  occasion 
repeated,  if  he  has  not  retracted,  his  anarchical  suggestion 
that  all  property  in  land  is,  subject  to  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, held  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Parliament  for  the 
time  being.  His  wanton  insult  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  nation  is  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  his 
unfitness  to  direct  the  national  policy.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  often  apparently  careless  in  his  political 
utterances ;  but  he  has  probably  in  his  whole  life  never 
approached  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wanton 
denunciation  of  a  friendly  Power.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  attack  on  Austria  was  the  result  of  personal 
irritation  at  an  absurd  newspaper  report  of  language  ad- 
dressed by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the  English 
Ambassador.  He  might  have  assumed,  as  the  fact  was, 
that  the  Emperor  had  spoken  with  dignified  propriety, 
and  in  any  case  he  ought  to  have  abstained  from  an 
ill-bred  retort.  The  ill  feeling  against  an  ancient  and 
valuable  ally  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  pledge  his 
countrymen  and  a  future  Liberal  Government  was  prob- 
ably a  result  of  various  causes.  He  once  disliked  Austria 
as  the  chief  opponent  of  Italian  unity  ;  and  he  now  fears 
that  the  same  Power  may  interfere  with  the  gi-owth  of 
Slavonic  power  and  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  East.  The  complaint  that  Metternich  had 
opposed  the  establishment  of  Belgian  independence  was 
deliberately  offensive  on  the  eve  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
marriage  with  a  Belgian  Princess.  A  similar  objection 
might  be  justly  taken  to  Mr.  Cross's  language  with  reference 
to  Russia  ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  between  an  ally  and  a 
diplomatic  antagonist ;  and  Mr.  Cross  has  no  mission  to 
represent  the  foreign  policy  of  a  party.  In  the  domestic 
controversies  with  which  Mr,  Gladstone  is  more  familiar 
he  constantly  commits  the  rhetorical  error  of  trying  to 
prove  too  much.  Even  a  Scotch  Radical  must  sometimes 
reflect  that  the  chances  are  enormously  against  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  that  the  Government  is  always  and 
everywhere  in  the  wrong.  In  one  of  his  speeches  Mr. 
Gladstone  boasted  that,  if  he  hit  hard,  he  fought 
fairly.  He  is  apparently  unconscious  of  the  gross  injustice 
of  attributing  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  the  alleged 
anomaly  of  the  exemption  of  real  property  from  probate 
duty.  The  factious  sophism  T>f  assuming  that  the  farmers 
are  especially  wronged  by  a  tax  on  personalty  is  intended 
j  to  widen  the  differences  which  may  already  exist  between 
tenants  and  landlords. 

Reasonable  curiosity  was  excited  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
announcement  that  he  would  on  Monday  last  expound  his 
opinions  on  the  question  of  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  but  those  who  have  studied  his  mode  of 
thought  anticipate  additional  obscurity  whenever  he  un- 
dertakes to  be  explicit.  On  several-  occasions  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  lately  made  the  whimsical  complaint  that  dis- 
establishment has  during  the  present  contest  been  more 
often  mentioned  by  its  opponents  than  by  its  promoters. 
It  is  strange  that  he  should  be  surprised  at  efforts  to  expose 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  in  which  he  and  the  other  enemies 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment  have  deliberately  engaged. 
They  are  aware  that  some  votes  may  be  lost  by  hostility  to 
the  National  Church,  and  that  none  can  be  gained,  because 
the  assailants  are  without  exception  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  blunder  into  which  Lord  Hartington  was  t  wo 
or  three  years  ago  led  by  Mr.  Adam  has  never  been  in- 
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tentionally  repeated,  though  it  could  not  be  cancelled. 
The  experienced  Liberal  manager  of  elections  had  for 
once  made  a  serious  miscalculation  in  overlooking  the 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  Established  Church  had 
up  to  that  time  been  Liberals.  Either  Mr.  Adam  or  Lord 
Hartington  was  responsible  for  the  further  menace  to  the 
English  Church  contained  in  the  announcement  that  no 
consideration  for  its  security  would  deter  the  Liberal 
leaders  from  sacrificing  the  Scotch  Establishment  to 
future  popular  clamour.  No  one  who  has  watched  Mr. 
Gladstone's  recent  career  doubts  that  he  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Establishment  either  in 
England  or  Scotland.  He  is  never  weary  of  proclaiming 
the  moral  superiority  of  Nonconformist  ministers  to 
the  English  clergy ;  nor  has  he  ever  repudiated  the  un- 
bounded confidence  which  is  reposed  in  him  by  preachers 
of  all  denominations.  He  lately  praised  the  Dissenters  for 
thereticence  which  they  practise  during  the  present  contest 
on  the  subject  in  which  they  are  principally  interested.  They 
are  on  their  part  satisfied  that  his  gratitude  for  their  pro- 
visional silence  implies  a  promise  to  gratify  their  demands 
as  soon  as  opportunity  occurs.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
his  Midlothian  speeches  have  been  delivered  in  Free  Church 
places  of  worship,  placed  at  his  disposal  by  elders  and 
ministers  who  trust  that  he  will  in  due  time  avenge  them 
on  their  enemies  of  the  Establishment. 

The  promised  disclosure  at  Gilmerton  consisted  in  a 
literal  repetition  of  phrases  which  are  unconsciously  signifi- 
cant. After  the  usual  remark  on  the  supposed  perversity 
of  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  in  calling  attention  to 
the  danger  with  which  it  is  threatened,  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  more  declared  that  the  question  was  not  immedi- 
ately urgent,  and  that,  when  it  might  hereafter  come  to 
the  front,  it  would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  drew  at  great  length 
a  distinction  between  the  Irish  Church,  which  he  stig- 
matized as  alien  and  anomalous,  and  the  Scotch  Church, 
which  had  before  the  disruption  of  1843  been-,  as  he  says, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  No  Manchester 
murders  and  no  Fenian  explosions  were  needed  to 
produce  in  Scotland  the  beneficent  result  which  had 
been  attained  in  Ireland ;  and  incidentally  Mr.  Glad- 
stone repeated  the  explanation  that  it  was  on  the 
popular  mind,  and  but  indirectly  on  his  own,  that  the 
Fenian  outrages  had  so  effectively  acted.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  really  failed  to  understand  the  analogy 
which  has  been  suggested  between  his  past  achievements 
and  his  possible  conduct  in  the  future.  None  of  his  critics 
have  supposed  that  the  Free  Church  agitators  would 
blow  up  prisons  or  murder  policemen  ;  but  they  remarked 
that  it  had  only  taken  three  years  to  remove  the  Irish 
Church,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimation,  into  the  region  of 
practical  politics ;  and  that  his  convictions  on  the  Scotch 
Church  might  perhaps  ripen  as  fast.  If  he  had  been 
under  cross-examination  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  would  have 
been  sharply  reminded  that  he  had  not  answered  the: 
question  whether  he  would  support  disestablishment ;  butj 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  other  instances,  reluctance  to 
give  evidence  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer.  It  would  be 
discreditable  to  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  peculiarly 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  not  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  destroying  the  most  important 
institution  in  the  country.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
been  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
he  would  not  have  affected  to  make  his  future  action  con- 
ditional on  the  decision  of  a  future  majority.  He  will  of 
course  not  destroy  any  Church,  as  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  disposed  to  maintain  it.  It  is  not  in  this 
way  that  he  deals  with  the  issues  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  which  are  nevertheless  not  more  important 
than  the  maintenance  or  abolition  of  the  Church. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  that 
he  retained  the  opinion  which  he  formerly  held,  that  the 
Church  of  England  at  least  ought  to  be  defended  against 
all  encroachment.  The  eagerness  with  which  he  assured 
an  inquisitive  Dissenting  preacher  that  he  was  opposed  to 
all  further  endowments  contrasted  strongly  with  his 
silence  on  the  question  of  the  Establishment.  There  was 
in  this  instance  no  contention  that  the  question  had  not 
become  pressing,  though  nothing  can  be  more  improbable 
than  that  any  such  application  of  public  money  will  be  at 
any  time  proposed.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  on  this  point  an 
opinion  of  his  own ;  and  he  was  ready  to  avow  it,  without 
waiting  for  instructions  from  an  electoral  majority.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Scotch  Established  Church  has 


any  considerable  influence  in  the  constituencies,  though 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Adam  no  longer  instructs  his 
candidates  to  alienate  any  votes  which  it  may  con- 
trol. The  English  Church,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone'* 
questionable  statement,  is  still  further  in  the  political 
background,  but  those  with  whom  its  maintenance  is  a 
social  and  political  object  of  the  first  importance  are 
powerful  by  their  influence  and  not  contemptible  in 
number.  They  have  now,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's implied  disclaimer,  received  sufficient  warning  of 
his  opinions,  if  not  of  his  intentions.  They  will  not  even 
be  greatly  reassured  by  the  statement  that  the  next  Par- 
liament is  to  occupy  itself  mainly  or  exclusively  with  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  with  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  ownership  in  land,  and  with  the 
transfer  of  rural  authority  from  justices  to  elected  bodies'. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Nonconformists  may  become 
impatient  of  the  postponement  of  their  demands,  after  a 
victory  which,  if  it  is  achieved,  will  be  largely  due  to  their 
co-operation. 


EUROPEAN  QUIET. 

WHILE  we  are  having  so  much  excitement  at  homo, 
a  spell  of  pi'ofound  quiet  seems  to  have  come  over 
Europe.  Tb^e  appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  for  Special 
Correspondents  to  telegraph.  In  despair  one  sends  the 
dimensions  of  the  villa  at  Baden  where  the  Queen  is  to 
stay ;  and  another  flashes  the  important  announcement 
that  M.  Gambetta  has  been  advised  to  give  up  smoking. 
This  is  soothing  and  refreshing  after  the  disturbing 
announcements  to  which  we  were  lately  accustomed — move- 
ments of  troops,  projects  of  new  alliances,  and  deadly 
attacks  on  sovereigns.  To  this  happy  result  every  con- 
siderable Continental  Power  has  in  some  measure  contri- 
buted. France  has  done  something  by  showing  that  she 
neither  courted  the  friendship  nor  feared  the  wrath  of 
Russia.  In  Italy  the  long  debate  on  foreign  affairs  ended 
in  the  adoption  of  an  order  of  the  day  which  advocated  a 
policy  firm  at  home  and  pacific  abroad  ;  and  this  policy  was 
immediately  illusti-ated  by  the  unconditional  acceptance 
by  Italy  of  the  Egyptian  Commission  of  Liquidation. 
Austria  lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  Ministerial  crisis ;  but 
the  Prime  Minister  manages  to  get  along  by  yielding  a 
little  all  round,  and  promising  to  be  very  economical.  Even 
in  Germany  there  is  a  seeming  relaxation  in  the  rigour  with 
which  not  only  the  Falk  Laws,  but  the  laws  against  the 
Socialists,  are  administei"ed,  and  a  Socialist  deputy  has 
actually  been  acquitted  in  face  of  the  vehement  oratory 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Russia  has  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  Germany,  and  has  begun  under  stern  compul- 
sion to  attend  to  her  own  business.  The  strange  plan 
of  having  a  real  Czar  to  be  shot  at  and  to  govern 
while  the  titular  Czar  eats  and  drives  about  under  a 
system  of  minute  pi'ecautions,  seems  for  the  present 
to  be  answering.  General  Loris  Melikoff  is  now  supreme, 
for  the  famous  Third  Section  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
its  mysterious  and  terrific  powers  are  centred  in  him  alone. 
The  Dictator  is,  however,  doing  something  more  than 
dictating.  He  is  cautiously  introducing  reforms.  Some 
semblance  of  life  is  being  imparted  to  local  institutions. 
We  read  that  at  Smolensk  the  Marshal  of  the  Nobility 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  over  which  he  presided  a 
circular  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  announcing 
that  the  right  of  Governors  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tions of  District  Marshals  of  the  Nobility,  on  account  of 
their  being  supposed  to  be  ill  affected  towards  the 
Government,  had  been  annulled  by  Imperial  order.  It 
is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  announcement  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  understand  it,  received  it  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  applause.  A  raid,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  the  erring  officials  who  have  been  the  curse 
of  the  country  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  distrust  which 
has  been  shown  towards  the  Government.  Of  course,  as 
in  all  such  outbreaks  of  virtuous  indignation,  great  people 
are  overlooked  and  little  people  are  caught.  It  does  not 
seem  much  that  a  railway  official  has  been  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  that  a  lawyer  has  been  deported.  The  people  who 
really  robbed  the  Russian  army  were  much  higher  up  in  the 
scale  than  that.  But  it  is  something  that  any  official 
should  be  punished  for  anything,  and  sanguine  Russians 
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may  hope  that  influential  plunderers,  if  they  have  not  had 
a  punishment,  have  at  least  had  a  warning. 

Among  the  causes  that  have  contributed,  to  the  present 
state  of  European  quiet,  the  altered  disposition  of  Russia 
and  the  persistent  moderation  of  Austria  may  be  reckoned 
as  the  most  important.  The  explosion  in  the  Winter 
Palace  warmed  into  expansive  sympathy  the  affection  of 
the  German  Emperor  for  his  nephew.  On  his  side  the 
Czar  was  ready  to  give  a  conspicuous  proof  that  he  was 
not  coquetting  with  France.  Prince  Orlofp  is  too  experi- 
enced a  diplomatist  not  to  have  acted  under  instructions ; 
and  if  his  instructions  were  at  once  to  make  the  extradi- 
tion of  Hartmann  a  personal  matter  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  yet  to  take  care  that  the  extradition  could 
not  possibly  be  effected,  he  has  faithfully  and  punctili- 
ously obeyed  them.  But  Prince  Bismarck  gave  a  help- 
ing hand.  He  allowed  to  be  blazed  over  Europe 
•one  of  those  non-official  communications  by  which 
he  sets  in  motion  the  wheels  of  his  changing  policy. 
He  hinted  with  contemptuous  good  humour  that 
France  was  sure  not  to  surrender  Hartmann,  for  the 
French  Government  is  young  and  weak,  and  only  solid 
and  old-established  Governments  can  afford  to  do  their 
duty  to  threatened  sovereigns.  He  thus  encouraged 
Russia  to  treat  the  surrender  of  Hartmann  as  a  question, 
not  of  law  and  justice,  but  as  one  dependent  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and 
at  the  same  time  hinted  at  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Czar  might  find  a  steady  and  useful  friendship.  The  re- 
conciliation of  Germany  and  Russia  may  be  primarily  the 
work  of  the  sovereigns,  but  it  has  had  more  or  less  the 
approval  of  Prince  Bismarck  ;  and  if  Prince  Gortchakoff 
dislikes  it,  he  is  now  so  evidently  shelved  that  his  views 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  To  be  friendly  with  Ger- 
many is,  at  the  present  time,  for  Russia  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  England.  The  Czar,  at  a  recent  audience, 
appears  to  have  signalled  out  Lord  Dufferin  as  the 
especial  object  of  his  most  cordial  attention,  while  he 
treated  General  Chakzy  as  Napoleon  used  to  treat 
the  diplomatists  whose  presence  he  just  consented  to 
tolerate.  The  chances  of  collision  between  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East  grow  daily  less.  General  Skobeleff 
has  at  last  consented  to  take  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turkomans ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  the  means  at  his  command  will  not 
scffice  to  do  more  than  give  the  Turkomans  a  lesson, 
and  probably  to  occupy  and  fortify  posts  along  the  line 
of  communication.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Cran- 
brook  has  announced  that  all  projects  for  handing  over 
Herat  to  Persia  are  in  abeyance,  if  not  finally  abandoned. 
The  transfer  of  Herat  to  a  nominee  of  England  would 
naturally  have  provoked  Russia  to  seek  for  compensation 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  England  could 
scarcely  have  been  under  a  greater  disadvantage  than  to 
have  to  encounter  Russia  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian. 
If  Russia  and  England  continue  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
common  sense,  there  is  no  immediate  reason  why  the  peace 
of  Asia,  any  more  than  the  peace  of  Europe,  should  be 
disturbed. 

The  recent  action  of  Austria  has  been  even  more  im- 
portant in  contributing  to  quiet  than  any  change  in 
Russian  policy.  In  fact,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
change  in  Russian  policy  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the 
action  of  Austria.  It  is  perhaps  affectation  to  express 
surprise  at  anything  Mr.  Gladstone  can  say ;  but  still  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  astonishment  at  the  language 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  used  about  Austria.  Experi- 
ence has  long  ago  shown  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  pass 
five  years  as  Prime  Minister  without  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  Continental  affairs  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  must  have  come  without  effort  to  a  man  in  such 
a  position.  But  it  is  still  wonderful  to  find  that  he  has 
not  even  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  reader  of  a 
penny  newspaper.  He  seems  to  think  that  Austria  is 
.still  the  Austria  of  Prince  Metternicii.  The  kind  friends 
who  surround  him  appear  to  have  managed  to  get  into  his 
head  the  fact  that  Austria  has  become  a  constitutional 
country  at  home  ;  but  it  would  have  needed  a  surgical  ope- 
ration to  introduce  the  idea  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Austr  'a 
is  as  much  changed  as  her  home  policy.  Dates  make  no 
kind  of  difl'erence  to  him,  and  he  spoke  quite  comfortably 
about  Austrians  in  Belgium,  where  no  Austrian  has  been 
during  the  present  century.  He  warned  the  Hungarians 
against  their  immodei'ate  love  of  dangerous  annexations — 
the  Hungarians,  of  all  people,  who  have  with  great  dilli- 


culty  been  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  who  have  fought  over  every 
penny  which  they  considered  was  being  taken  out  of  the 
country  and  spent  abroad.  If  we  are  to  speak  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  Austrians,  then 
we  may  safely  say  that  it  is  the  Austrians  who  have  in 
the  most  l'esolute  manner  shown  their  determination  to 
keep  Austria  out  of  all  costly  adventures.  Their  cry,  day 
after  day,  has  been  that  they  cannot  afford  to  run  risks. 
They  might  have  honestly  hoped  that  they  would  be  recog- 
nized as  devotees  of  Peace,  Economy,  and  Reform  after 
Mi*.  Gladstone's  own  heart.  The  exhortations  to  Austria 
to  be  up  and  doing  come  entirely  from  the  outside. 
Austria  herself  turns  a  very  deaf  ear  to  these  exhortations. 
She  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
making  Pesth  the  centre  of  her  activity.  To  visions  of 
domination  over  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  sovereignty  in 
the  iEgean,  she  mildly  replies  that  the  realization  of  such 
grand  projects  looks  as  if  it  would  cost  something,  and 
that  Austria  has  not  a  florin  to  spare.  Austrians  think 
much  more  of  the  Arlberg  Railway  than  of  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  The  great  charm  of  the  German  alliance  is  to 
them  that  it  affords  a  hope  that  some  day  they  need 
not  spend  quite  so  much  on  their  army.  And  not 
only  is  Europe  thus  relieved  from  the  fear  of  Austrian 
rashness,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  atti- 
tude of  Austria  must  exercise  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Russia.  If  Austria 
will  not  consent  to  be  pushed  forward  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
then  Austria  gives  by  her  alliance  something  useful  to 
Germany,  but  not  nearly  so  useful  as  might  have  been 
hoped.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  feels  more  at  ease  about 
Austria,  and  therefore  about  Germany  as  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  Austria.  Room  is  thus  made  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  friendship,  and  so  long  as  Prince  Bismarck  allows 
Germany  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  there  is  no  fear 
of  present  disturbance  in  Europe.  Thus  there  is  now 
quiet  in  Europe,  and  Europe  has  largely  to  thank  Austria,, 
and  especially  Hungarian  Austria,  for  this  pleasant  state  of 
things. 


ELECTION  PROSPECTS. 

THE  innumerable  speeches  which  fill  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  will  probably  have  little  effect  on  the 
election.  As  candidates  only  address  their  respective  sup- 
porters, their  arguments  and  their  declamations  confirm 
existing  opinions  and  prejudices,  or,  at  the  worst,  leave 
them  unaltered.  Readers  of  reports  have  the  advantage 
of  comparing,  if  they  think  fit,  conflicting  statements  or 
reasons,  but  they  also  have  with  few  exceptions  long  since 
made  up  their  minds.  Still  the  ubiquitous  debate  is  in 
some  respects  not  uninstructive.  The  issues  raised  are 
those  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  speakers  are  likely 
to  decide  the  contest,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  approxi- 
mately represents  the  supposed  predilections  of  the  various 
constituencies.  Mr.  Gladstone's  encyclopaedia  of  party- 
rhetoric  is  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  though  he  also 
has  corrected,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  some  of 
the  more  extravagant  errata  of  his  autumn  edition.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  foreign  politics  will  enter  so 
largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  electors  as  if  the 
dissolution  had  occurred  one  or  two  years  earlier.  Tho 
Turkish  war  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  are  passing  into 
the  background  of  popular  interest,  though  the  Govern- 
ment is  still  thought  by  friends  and  opponents  either  to 
have  displayed  commendable  spirit  or  to  have  engaged  in 
a  hazardous  and  costly  policy.  Nevertheless  the  Go- 
vernment and  its  supporters  have  won  a  great  moral 
victory,  though  they  may  lose  its  fruits  through  the 
rapid  conversion  of  their  adversaries.  Every  Liberal 
candidate,  including  the  leaders  of  the  party,  now  dilates  on 
all  occasions  on  the  courage  and  patriotism  with  which, 
as  they  contend,  they  have  in  former  times  vindicated 
the  honour  and  power  of  the  country.  The  clamour 
against  the  policy  which  was  nicknamed  Imperialism  has 
so  wholly  subsided  that  careless  politicians  almost  forget 
how  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  that  England  should, 
like  women  in  ancient  Greece,  be  neither  seen  nor 
heard  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  proselytes  or  peni- 
tents who  now  assume  an  ambitious  and  almost  warlike  tone 
virtually  admit,  not  indeed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  supporters  were  in  the  right,  but  that  they  judged 
correctly  of  the  temper  of  the  English  nation.  The  flattery 
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of  imitation  is  the  more  delicate  and  gratifying  when  it 
is  unwillingly  offered.  _  , 

The  elections  will  be  less  a  conflict  of  opinions  than  a 
trial  of  party  strength,  impaired  or  reinforced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  intervention  of  minor  organizations.  Ihe 
Conservatives  are,  as  usual,  all  of  one  mind,  and  the 
Liberals  are  more  generally   united  than  at   the  last 
election.    Some  of  the  special  auxiliaries  on  whom  they 
rely  are  both  strong  in  numbers  and  zealous  in  support  ol 
the  Liberal  cause.    All  the  Dissenting  preachers,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Dissenting  laity,  will  exhibit  the  zeal  for  the 
Liberal  cause  which  has  long  made  them  favourite  objects  ot 
Mr.  Gladstone's  adulation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
ouo-ht  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  main  body  rather  than 
as°mere  allies.    From  the  numerous  body  oi  advocates  of 
abstinence  or  of  local  option  must  be  deducted,  for  purposes 
of  calculation,  the  large  section  which  is  already  reckoned 
under  the  head  of  Nonconformists.    The  residue  will,  on 
the  ground  that  the  adverse  party  is  unanimously  hostile 
to  their  claims,  condone  the  disclaimers  of  sympathy  with 
their  opinions  which  the  Liberal  leaders  incessantly  repeat. 
The  Irish  voters  in  the  large  towns  will  throw  the  whole 
of  their  not  inconsiderable  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Liberal  candidates.    Their  managers,  taking  warning  by 
the  Liverpool  election,  have  directed  that  no  questions 
should  be  asked,  and  that  the  Home  Rule  vote  shall  in 
every  instance  be  given  against  the  Government.  They 
are   probably  not   troubled   by  a   doubt,  which  must 
press  on  the  minds  of  Liberal  candidates  and  agents, 
whether  their  alliance  may  not  sometimes  be  rather  a  loss 
than  a  gain.    In  spite  of  indignant  protests,  many  simple- 
minded  electors  will  suspect  that  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  not  at  the  same  time  its  irreconcilable 
opponents.    The  commonplace  statement  that  the  Union 
will  be  best  preserved  by  justice  to  Ireland  implies  a  pro- 
mise of  something  more  than  an  equalization  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  franchise  with  that  of  England.    It  must  be 
inconvenient  to  a  respectable  candidate  to  find  himself  on 
the  same  side  with  Mr.  Biggar,  who  lately  expressed  a 
hope  that  an  Irish  Hartmann  would  be  found,  apparently 
to  assassinate  the  Queen. 

The  Conservatives  also  count  on  the  support  of  special 
classes  which  have  no  necessary  or  permanent  connexion 
with   the  party.     The   small   but   powerful   body  of 
Jews,    once    unanimously    Liberal,    is    now  perhaps 
equally  divided.     The  Jewish  sympathies  which  were 
attracted  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  have 
not  been  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  vituperation.  His 
proposition  that  the  Jews  of  Servia  and  Roumania  could 
not  expect  to  escape  persecution  if  the  Jews  of  Sheffield 
voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  candidate  has  probably  not 
been  forgotten.    The  sneers  directed  by  Mr.  Lowe  and 
others  against  the  Semitic  descent  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  affected  Jewish  susceptibilities. 
The  Roman  Catholics  also,  and  especially  those  of  rank 
and  fortune,  are  generally  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
the  party  with  which,  but  for  their  own  former  disqualifica- 
tions, they  would  naturally  sympathize.    Mr.  Gladstone's 
Vatican  pam^^lets,  though  they   really  expressed  his 
disappointed  sympathies  with  Rome,  may  probably  have 
given  offence  to  zealous  Catholics ;  but  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
sent political  tendencies  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  change  will  largely  affect  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  Irish  Catholics  resident  in  England 
have  no  connexion  with  the  gentry  belonging  to  the  same 
creed,  and  they  will  be  guided  rather  by  the  Home  Rule 
managers  than  even  by  the  priests.   It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  two  English  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  an  ancient  English  family,  have  lately 
published  inflammatory  denunciations  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland.    The  farmers  will,  as  a  body,  remain  true 
to  their  familiar  colours,  though  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  disturb  their  party  allegiance.    A  few  tenant 
farmers  will  be  returned  by  constituencies  generally  care- 
less of  politics,  and  anxious  to  obtain  concessions  from  the 
landlords  ;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  considerable 
defection,  and  the  farmers  distrust  the  party  which,  as 
soon  as  it  succeeds  to  power,  will  take  out  of  their  hands 
the  entire  county  representation. 

The  league  of  licensed  victuallers  is  likely  to  be  as 
formidable  as  at  the  last  election.  Mr.  Bright's  adroit 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  Birmingham  members  of  the  trade 
appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  though  one  of  them  as- 
serted, perhaps  truly,  that  half  their  number  were  already 
Liberals.    He  probably  reserved  the  fact  that,  like  the 


nobleman  who  compared  the  claims  of  his   sect  and 
his  country  on  his  allegiance,  they  were  licensed  victuallers 
first  and  Liberals  afterwards.    Mr.  Bright's  arguments  .in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing  appear  not  to  have  convinced  an 
audience  which  understood  the  fallacy  of  the  precedent 
which  he  deduced  from  the  exaimle  of  other  traders.  A 
grocer  or  a  draper  might  probably  not  sell  an  additional 
article  in  a  week  if   his  shop  were  open  seven  days 
instead  of  six.     A  man  who  buys  a  pair  of  gloves  on 
Saturday,  does  not  require   another  pair  on  Sunday; 
but  he  is  extremely  likely,  if  he  takes  a  pint  of  beer 
on  one  day,  to  require  another  pint  on  the  next  day.  The 
publicans  perhaps  care  as  little  as  Mr.  Bright  himself 
for  the  convenience  of  the  multitude  of  consumers  who 
would,  if  all  places  of  entertainment  were  closed,  be  unable 
to  obtain  either  rest  or  refreshment  except  in  their  own 
homes ;   but  the   licensed  victuallers   knew  that_  every 
shilling  which  they  might  be  prohibited  from  earning  on 
Sunday  would  be  a  dead  loss.    They  also  regarded  with 
suspicion  Mr.  Bright's  remark  that  the  suppression  of  a 
certain  number  of  public-houses  would  consolidate  the 
monopoly  of  the  rest.    In  the  present  day  monopolies, 
though  they  are  extremely  profitable  to  their  owners,  have 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  invidious  and  precarious. 
If  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  could  shut  up  half  the  public-houses 
in   the  kingdom,  he  would  agitate  with  much  greater 
force  against  the  privileged  remainder.     The  publicans 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  twofold  recognition  of  their 
importance  on  the  eve  of  an  election.    Mr.  Bright  under- 
took to  protect  their  interests,  or  at  least  to  secure  them 
compensation  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  publicly  announced 
his  abandonment  of  the  Gothenburg  scheme.     It  was  not 
clear  what  result  Mr.  Bright  expected  from  the  transfer 
of  the  licensing  power  from  the  Justices  to  the  Corpora- 
tions ;   but  the  publicans  would  deprecate  the  change. 
At  present  the  proceedings  are  judicial.  Corporations 
represent  the  popular  local  opinion,  and  too  often,  and 
more  especially  at  Birmingham,  they  are  composed  ex- 
clusively of  political  partisans.     A  Conservative  licensed 
victualler  would  trust  the  magistrates  more  implicitly  than 
a  committee  of  a  Radical  Corporation.     On  the  whole,  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  the  licensed  victuallers  will  give  the 
present  Government,  not  only  their  votes  but  their  influence 
with  customers,  whose  interests  in  the  particular  case  are 
identical  with  their  own.  Permissive  agitators  seemnever  to 
remember  that  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  they  would 
also  prohibit  the  purchase.    In  his  touching  picture  of 
the  blessings  of  social  life  on  Sunday  Mr.  Bright  om*ts 
the  conditions  of    eating,  drinking,  and  sitting  by  a 
comfortable   fire.      Whether  the   publicans    and  thfir 
clients  or   the  Permissive  party  are  the  more  num<r- 
ous  is  doubtful  ;   but  nearly  all  the   friends  of  loca 
option  would  in  any  case  vote  for  Liberal  candidates, 
while  the  opponents  of  compulsory  asceticism  increase  tjhe 
normal  strength  of  the  Conservative  party.    It  would  (be 
useless  to  proceed  from  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest  to  a  conjectural  anticipation  of  the 
result  which  will  be  known  in  a  fortnight. 


THE  SHORT  SESSION. 


THE  last  Session,  or  fragment  of  a  Session,  of  the  Par- 
liament elected  in  1874  must  be  noticed  now,  if  at  all, 
for  it  is  destined  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reserved  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
Cabinet  in  general  must  have  expected  that  the  Session 
would  be  allowed  to  complete  its  regular  course.  The 
Loud  Chancellor  had  prepared  three  important  Bills  re- 
lating to  land,  which  he  afterwards  introduced  ;  after  the 
beginning  of  March  Sir  S.  Northcote  fixed  a  day  for  a  Bill 
on  the  distribution  of  seats ;  and  the  Attorney-General 
was  undoubtedly  authorized  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Criminal  Code,  which  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee.  Mr.  Cross  supposed  that  another 
Committee,  to  which  he  proposed  to  refer  the  Bill  for  pur- 
chasing the  undertakings  of  the  London  Water  Companies, 
would  have  time  for  a  long  inquiry.  The  intentions  of  the 
Government  may  perhaps  have  been  modified  by  the  South- 
wark  election  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  by  the  Liverpool  election  in  the  last  days  of  the  recess. 
Theunfortunate  result  of  Lord  RAMSAY'sadvancesto  theHome 
Rule  voters  may  have  suggested  the  expediency  of  relying  on 
the  general  impatience  provoked  by  the  insolent  dictation 
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of  Irish  agitators.  Mr.  Parnell  had  boasted  that  he  could 
control  forty  seats  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Conservative 
agents  may  have  thought  that  they  saw  their  way  to  a 
defeat  of  the  Liberals  in  the  same  constituencies.  Theearliest 
part  of  the  Session  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
Irish  affairs,  and  principally  to  the  Government  Relief 
Bill.  On  the  first  night  Mr.  Shaw  forced  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address  ;  and  a  censure  on  the  Go- 
vernment which  he  proposed  in  the  form  of  an  Amend- 
ment was  debated  during  three  or  four  sittings.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcoxe  in  vain, suggested  that  the  discussion 
of  the  conduct  and  proposals  of  the  Government  would 
be  more  conveniently  taken  when  he  introduced  his 
Bill  for  Indemnity  and  for  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government  and  subordinate  authorities.  The 
Irish  members  were  determined  to  have  the  first  word, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that  their  speeches 
amounted  to  obstruction.  On  the  division  they  were  de- 
feated by  more  than  three  to  one  ;  but  the  support  which 
they  received  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Rylands,  and 
Mr.  Mundella  seemed  to  indicate  an  actual  or  probable 
alliance  between  the  Home  Rule  members  and  the  ex- 
treme Radical  section.  Ingenious  politicians  began  to 
conjecture  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  possibly  be  ad- 
vised to  dissolve  early  in  the  Session  on  the  pretext  of 
Liberal  connivance  at  obstruction. 

Except  from  irreconcilable  Irish  patriots,  the  Relief  Bill 
met  with  general   approval.     Lord  Emly,  in  a  speech 
which  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  objected  to  the 
powers  given  to  Presentment  Sessions  to  provide  employ- 
ment on  public  works ;  and  other  criticisms  of  the  details 
of  the  Bill  were  considered  in  both  Houses.    On  the 
whole,  it  was  admitted  that  the   Government  had  dis- 
played  both   prudence   and   vigour  ;   and    the  appli- 
cation of  a  small  portion  of  the  Irish   Church  Fund 
to  the  relief  of  distress  was  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Meldon's  motion  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Irish 
borough  franchise  to  that    of   England   furnished  the 
Liberals  with  a  legitimate  opportunity  of  acting  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  followers.    Mr.  Bright  and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  delivered  speeches  in  favour  of  a  measure  which 
—had  the  advantage  of  seeming  to  be  equitable,  and  the 
negative  merit  of,  at  the  worst,  being  calculated  to  do 
little  harm.     The  representation  of  Ireland  would  be 
almost  imperceptibly  deteriorated  by  a   change  which 
^cannot   be  long  delayed ;    but  the  Government,  as  on 
i'oruaer  occasions,  opposed  the  Bill,  which  was  rejected 
<m  a  strict  party  division  by  the  normal  majority  of 
;,ixty.    Tho    Home  Rule   members  had  thus   far  been 
constantly  pugnacious  and  occasionally  tedious  ;   but  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  they  were  fully  entitled  both 
/to  discuss  the  ReJJef  Bill  and  to  ask  for  the  removal 
of  an  electoral  inequality  which  could  only  be  vindicated 
On  grounds  of  pi-acti'cal  expediency.    A  trivial  question  of 
privilege,  unwisely  el  evated  to  importance  by  Sir  Stafford 
NoRTHCOTE,'was  welcomed  by  two  or  three  Irish  members 
as  an  occasion  for  caricaturing  the  proposal  of  the  Minister. 
Mr.  Plimsoll,  having  in  a  characteristic  burst  of  excite- 
ment denounced  by  public  placards  the  Parliamentary  con- 
duct of  two  members  who  were  not  even  opponents  of  one 
of  his  benevolent  Bills,  was  with  dilficulty  induced  to 
apologize  to  the  House  for  an  indefensible  proceeding. 
■Sir  Stafford  Nobthcote  nevertheless  insisted  on  record- 
ino-  a  censure  of  the  breach  of  privilege ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing an  opposition  which  was  led  by  Sir  "VV.  Harcourt,  he 
was   as  usual   supported  by  his  loyal  majority.    Oil  a 
later  day  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  facetiously 
complained  of  mock  breaches  of  privilege,  which  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  affected  to  extenuate  in  the  same  tone  in  which 
he  had  dealt  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Plimsoll. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  February  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  a  Standing  Order  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  wilful  obstruction.  At  the  instance  of  any 
member  or  of  his  own  motion,  the  Speaker  or  Chair- 
man of  Committee  was  empowered,  after  preliminary  calls 
to  order,  to  name  a  member  as  transgressing  the  rules  of 
debate.  The  House  might  then,  on  motion  without  debate, 
suspend  the  offender  from  the  exercise  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary privilege  for  the  day,  or,  on  repetition  of  the 
offence,  for  a  longer  time.  A  violent  opposition  to  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  proposal  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  unwelcome  to  the  Government ;  but  Lord 
Hartington,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  cha- 
racter, and  even  Mr.  Gladstone,  approved  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  Standing  Order,  and  announced  that,  if 
their  objections  to  certain  details  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Government,  they  would  abstain  from  proposing 
amendments.  The  members  against  whom  the  Standing 
Order  was  directed  abstained  from  violent  opposition. 
The  new  rule  was  adopted  almost  with  unanimity  ;  bub 
it  will  be  for  the  next  Parliament  to  test  its  effi- 
ciency. The  highest  Parliamentary  authorities  are  be- 
lieved not  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  sup- 
pressing contumacious  obstruction  by  any  legislative  or 
disciplinary  measure.  There  is  a  general  consent  of 
opinion  that  Sir  S.  Northcote  was  well  advised  in  pro- 
posing a  mild  measure ;  and,  although  the  question  is 
disputed,  he  seems  to  have  been  right  in  vesting  the  power 
of  suspension  rather  in  the  House  than  in  the  presiding 
officer.  The  way  seemed  now  clear  for  the  useful  legisla- 
tion to  which,  as  some  of  the  Ministers  had  stated,  the 
Session  was  to  be  devoted.  There  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  Parliamentary  obstruction,  and  the  passing  of  a 
few  measures  which  would  have  provoked  little  opposition 
might  have  given  the  Government  an  additional  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  constituencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  irritation  was  caused  in  London  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  bargain  which  Mr.  Cross  had  provisionally 
concluded  with  the  Water  Companies.  He  had  conceded 
to  them  the  receipt  of  their  actual  income,  and  of  an 
increment  which,  in  default  of  new  circumstances,  they 
will  obtain  in  a  few  years ;  and  the  result  of  providing  the 
same  revenue  with  improved  security  had  of  course  been 
to  raise  largely  the  market  price  of  the  shares.  Mr.  Cross 
seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  a  voluntary  purchase 
could  not  have  been  effected  on  better  terms,  and  he  trusted 
to  the  Select  Committee  to  give  due  weight  to  objections 
which  might  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  consumers.  The 
clamour  which  was  excited  by  the  publication  of  the 
scheme  must  have  convinced  him  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

The  transaction  of  business  would  have  been  facilitated 
by  the  indisposition  of  Parliament  to  revive  obsolete 
discussions  of  foreign  affairs,  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  forced  the  House  of  Lords  ■  once  more  to  travel  over 
the  dreary  record  of  the  transactions  between  Shere  Ali  and 
successive  Viceroys.     In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Fawcett  confined  himself  to  the  practical  proposition  that 
the  English  Treasury  ought  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  Afghan  war.    A  resolution  in  favour  of  Protection, 
under  the  name  of  Reciprocity,  unwisely  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wheelhouse,  gave  Mr.  Boukke  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  an  opportunity  of  delivering  vigorous  and 
conclusive  speeches  against  any  relapse  into  worn-out 
economical  errors.    Mr.  Holms  found  little  support  for 
a  motion   for  the  institution  of   quinquennial  Parlia- 
ments.    Mr.  Blake   was   defeated   by  only    a  small 
majority  in  a   proposal   to   abolish  the   exemption  of 
members  from  arrest ;   but  the  question  excited  little 
interest.     Mr.   P.  A.  Taylor    would    have   been  sig- 
nally defeated  on  a  motion  for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Game-laws,  if  Sir  W.  Barttelot  had  not  rendered 
him  the  service  of  moving  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  was  at  present  needed.    More  popular  in- 
terest was  excited  by  Sir  W.  Lawson's  Permissive  Bill  in 
its  new  disguise  of  Local  Option.    Mr.  Gladstone,  not- 
withstanding his  language  in  Midlothian,  declined  to  vote  ; 
and  Lord  Hartington  voted  against  Local  Option.  Mr. 
Bright  also  repeated  his  former  objections  to  the  Permis- 
sive Bill ;  and  the  influence  of  the  coming  election  was 
represented  by  an  adverse  majority  increased  since  last 
year.    On  the  8th  of  March  the  announcement  of  the 
dissolution  came  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.    The  causes 
of  the  decision  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  unexciting 
history  of  the  short  Session  ;   but  all  parties  were  un- 
willing too  severely  to  criticize  a  measure  which  they 
all  professed  to  desire,  if  not  to  approve.    The  chief 
transactions  of  the  short  remainder  of  the  Session  were 
the  unnecessary  alteration  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  the  Budget,  which  was  unavoidably  introduced  at  an 
unusually  early  date.    The  proposal  that  the  conveyance 
of  borough  voters  to  the  poll  should  be  made  legal  might 
have  been  plausibly  attributed  to  a  generous  desire  of  fur- 
nishing Mr.  Gladstone,  who  needs  no  such  boon,  with 
additional  materials  for  vituperation.  The  Budget,  as  far 
as  it  spreads  the  payment  of  the  accumulated  deficits  over 
five  years,  was  generally  approved  ;  but  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  Probate  duty  under  pretext  of  readjustment 
has  provided  Mr.  Gladstone  with  matter  for  half-a- 
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dozen  speeches  on  the  preference  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  landlords  over  tenants.  The  alleged  injustice 
•which  he  denounces  is  much  more  largely  involved  in  the 
Probate  duty  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  altered  than 
in  the  new  addition;  bat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ought  to  have  foreseen  the  facilities  which  he 
afforded  for  hostile  clamour.  The  Parliament  has  ex- 
pired suddenly,  like  a  man  who  in  extreme  age  dies 
of  an  accident.  If  the  labours  of  its  last  Session  had  not 
been  undertaken,  the  results  would  scarcely  have  been 
missed. 


THE  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

IF  the  question  were  less  serious  in  its  bearing  on  the 
tranquil  working  of  Republican  institutions  in  France, 
there  would  be  something  exceedingly  comic  hi  the  invo- 
cations of  the  "  existing  laws  "  with  which  the  speeches 
and  newspapers  of   the  Left  are  now  laden.     In  the 
Radical  vocabulary  "existing"  must  for  the  future  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  "  obsolete."    The  French  Govern- 
ment cannot  find  any  law  applicable  to  its  pi'esent  wants 
without  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  First  Republic  and 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.    When  a  man  speaks  of  the 
clothes  he  now  has  in  wear  he  is  not  usually  understood 
to  mean  the  clothes  which  have  come  down  to  him  from 
his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather.    The  Republic  of 
1848,  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  present  Republic  for 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  life,  have  managed  to  get  on 
very  well  without  appealing  to  the  laws  in  question  ;  and 
it  would  be  at  least  interesting  if  the  Left  would  con- 
descend to  inform  their  countrymen  what  it  is  that  has 
made  perseverance  in  this  commonplace  path  impractic- 
able.   Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  non- 
recognized  religious  orders  are  .as  black  as  it  pleases  M. 
Paul  Bert  to  paint  them,  for  what  is  it  that  they  are  now 
to  be  punished  ?    It  is  not  a  light  matter  to  recall  to 
active  life  laws  that  have  been  forgotten  for  so  many  years. 
Disused  statutes  are  like  disused  ordnance  ;  they  sometimes 
burst  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  and  hurt  no  one  but 
those  who  insisted  on  firing  them.    The  charges  brought 
against  these  orders,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of  the  purely 
declamatory  type,  seem  to  be  two — that,  under  their  influ- 
ence, the  Church  has  ever  since  1870  been  an  element  of 
confusion  .and  strife  in  French  society,  and  that  they  were 
directly  responsible  for  Marshal  MacMahon's  action  in  1877. 
Both  these  statements  are  to  some  extent  true ;  but  both 
might  be  very  much  more  true  than  they  are  without  in 
the  least  affording  a  foundation  for  the  conclusions  which 
the  Left  seek  to  build  upon  them.    The  conduct  of  the 
French  clergy  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  has  un- 
doubtedly been  extremely  shortsighted.    In  point  of  fact, 
to  compare  great  things  with  small,  they  have  acted  very 
much  as  the  English  licensed  victuallers  have  acted.  They 
have  been  so  much  afraid  of  what  the  Radicals  had  in 
store  for  them  that  they  have  identified  themselves  alto- 
gether with  the  Conservatives,  in  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  some  day  or  other  the  Liberal  party  was  cer- 
tain to  be  again  in  power,  and  that  then  it  might  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  have  been  continually  at  war  with  it.  The 
clergy  assumed  from  187 1  onwards  that  the  only  hope  of 
religion  in  France  lay  in  a  return  to  monarchical  govern- 
i^ent.      Instead  of  seeking   to   be   on   friendly  terms 
with  \£\e  Republican  authorities,  and  frankly  accepting 
the  Republican  Constitution,  they  intrigued  against  both. 
That  th^ey  did  so  in  part  under  the   guidance  of  the 
Jesuits  .^isquite  possible.  The  Jesuits  had  the  ear  of  the  then 
Pope,  p.^nd  they  had  also  the  ear  of  the  reactionary  leaders 
in FrsJmce,  and  as  both,  for  different  reasons,  were  ea"-er  for 
the  ^'overthrow  of  the  Republic,  such  influence  as  they 
possessed  was  naturally  thrown  in  this  direction.  In 
i8v7  this  agitation  came  to  a  head  in  the  injudicious 
ar/d  hopeless  enterprise  of  the  16th  of  May.    That  this 
wjas  largely  the  work  of  ecclesiastics  is  likely  enough. 
lp  was  almost  too  foolish  to  be  the  work  of  laymen.  But 
•when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  how  much  nearer  are  we 
to  the  point  to  which  the  Left  seek  to  bring  us  ?  The 
Jesuits  have  done  their  utmost,  and  the  result  has  been 
their  complete  overthrow.    The  1 6th  of  May  did  more  to 
establish  the  Republic  in  France  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Republican  party  put  together.    It  made  it  clear  that  the 
French  people  were  thoroughly  anti-clerical  as  anti-clerical 
was  then  understood— that  is,  that  they  were  thoroughly 


determined  that  France  should  not  be  governed  for 
clerical  ends  nor  by  clerical  methods.  Since  the  13th 
of  December,  1877,  what  has  the  Republic  had  to  fear 
from  the  Jesuits  ?  The  Right  could  not  even  have  re- 
jected the  7th  Clause  in  the  Senate  had  it  not  been  for 
the  help  of  the  very  man  whom  in  May  1877  they  had 
instigated  Marshal  MacMahon  to  dismiss  from  his  councils. 
They  have  never  so  much  as  snatched  a  victory  in  either 
Chamber  by  their  own  strength.  They  have  never  exer- 
cised the  slightest  influence  on  the  course  of  public  affairs. 
The  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Jesuits 
may  have  been  absolutely  Satanic  in  its  wickedness,  but  it 
has  been  absolutely  unfruitful  in  its  results. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that,  if  the  Church  had  played 
the  part  of  peacemaker,  she  would  have  found  any  one 
to  listen  to  her.     It  suits  the  purpose  of  the  Left  to 
assume  that  the  reactionary  sentiment  which  was  dominant 
in  the  Assembly  of  1871  would  have  been  inert  and  harm- 
less if  the  Jesuits  had  not  been  at  hand  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  purposes.    There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Right  durina-  the  last  few  years  that  gives  the  least  colour 
to  thi°    __*uption.    No  doubt  they  were  very  glad  to  get 
all  the  help  they  could ;  and,  so  long  as  the  clergy  or 
the  religious  orders  chose  to  work  with  them,  their  de- 
votion to   the  Church  was  edifying.     But  the  Right 
have  invariably  shown  themselves  possessed  of  a  store 
of  party  passion  which  needed  no   replenishing  from 
without.    It  is  enough  that  they  were  Legitimists,  or  Or- 
leanists,  or  Bonapartists,  to  ensure  their  being  enemies  of 
the  Republic.    If  they  were  ardent  Catholics  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  an  additional  reason  for  hating  it;  but  as 
they  hated  it  with  all  their  strength  before,  not  much 
came  of  the  addition.    It  is  a  characteristic  of  French 
parties  to  detest  one  another  with  a  constancy  and  a 
violence  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  England  ;  and  if 
the  Catholic  Church  had  taken  an  opposite  course,  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  Right  would  have  become  luke- 
warm Catholics  than  that  they  would  have  become  even 
acquiescent  Republicans.    Inexplicable  as  it  may  appear  to 
a  French  Radical,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  his 
countrymen  to  whom  his  doctrines  and  his  person  are 
alike  distasteful.  If  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular, 
had  set  themselves  to  root  out  this  reprehensible  feeling,  as 
undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  Right  would 
suddenly    have    become  convinced   of    the  paramount 
necessity  of  checking  ecclesiastical  usurpation.   The  Eldest 
Son  of  the  Church  was  never  disposed  to  let  his  mother 
have  any  will  of  her  own,  and  the  parties  among  whom 
French  royalty  is    now  held  in  commission   are  quite 
capable  of  emulating  his  indifference  to  spiritual  claims  if 
it  suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.    If  there  is  any  genuine 
alarm  underneath  the  Radical  attack  upon  the  religious 
orders,  it  is  one  which  has  altogether  mistaken,  the  quarter 
from  which  danger  to  the  Republic  is  really  to  be  aip^a4 
hended.    By  doing  all  they  can  to  make  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  Church  and  the  Republic  impossible,  the  Left 
are  enlisting  on  the  side  of  reaction  numbers  of  French- 
men who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  drawn  in  that  di- 
rection.   The  Church  is  the  one  institution  which  now  links 
the  France  of  the  present  to  the  France  of  the  past.  Every- 
thing else  is  changed  in  form,  if  not  in  substance ;  the 
Church   alone  has  survived  the   revolution,  and   is  in 
essentials  a  copy,  if  a  pale  copy,  of  what  stie  was  under 
the  old  order  of  things.    As  she  has  at  the  same  time 
parted  with  all  that  associated  her  with  the  abuses  of  that . 
old  order,  and  is  now  poor  enough  to  excite  neither  envy 
nor  irritation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  good  will 
which  naturally  grows  up  towards  such  an  institution  in  a  . 
nation  in  which  the  conservative  instinct  is  extremely 
strong  from  having  its  free  course.    Why  the  Radicals 
should  have  laboured  so  hard  to   make   it  needlessly- 
difficult  for  any  one  entertaining  this  good  will  to  cab 
himself  a  Republican  would  be  unintelligible  if  we  ac- 
cepted their  own  account  of  the  matter  as  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  that  they  attack  the  Church  because  they  fear 
her  is  to  suppose  them  ignorant  of  the  very  obvious  fact 
that,  if  the  Republicans  had  chosen  to  bid  against  the  Right, 
for  ecclesiastical  favour,  there  is  very  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  their  offers  would  not  have  gone  unregarded.  To 
suppose  that  they  attack  the  Church  because  they  hate  hor, 
is  to  suppose  that,  like  many  other  people,  the  pleasure  ol 
gratifying  a  traditional  and  accumulated  spite— a  spite,  it 
must  be  admitted,  which  is  not  entirely  without  cause — 
blinds  them  to  the  plain  dictates  of  prudence.    Their  de- 
meanour is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  that,  if  he  could  but 
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once  get  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  adversary,  he  -would 
not  care  much  how  long  he  might  he  able  to  keep  it 
there,  or  what  might  happen  to  him  when  it  was  with- 
drawn. 


THE  CLEWER  COLLAPSE. 

XT  is  impossible  at  the  first  moment  adequately  to 
JL  estimate  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  the  Church 
Association  has  by  its  own  vindictive  obstinacy  brought 
upon  itself  in  its  contest  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Canon  Carter.  If  the  new  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
had  only  been  litigious  aud  persecuting  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  it  would  have  sat  down  and  striven  to  make 
the  best  of  its  defeat  last  year  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
Dr.  Julius  was  confessedly  the  puppet  of  an  organized 
conspiracy  in  London  to  which  Clewer  was  only  a 
name  and  a  battle-field,  and  even  conspirators  might 
be  satisfied  when  a  unanimous  Court,  in  the  persons 
of  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Baggallav,  and  Tiiesigee, 
confirmed  the  appeal  which  had  come  before  it  from 
the  narrow  and  crotchety  decision  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  under  which  Bishops  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  condition  of  mere  officers  of  the  Court 
for  the  furtherance  of  vexatious  persecutions.  But  the  pro- 
moters of  the  suit  had  gone  too  far  for  retreat,  when,  in 
furtherance  of  their  avowed  intention  of  crushing  their 
aged  and  honoured  victim,  they  passed  over  the  Public 
Worship  Act  of  1874  in  favour  of  what  they  hoped  and 
believed  to  be  the  more  merciless  Church  Discipline  Act 
of  1840  ;  so,  in  the  spirit  of  the  infatuated  EurEROR, 
when  he  telegraphed  back  to  Paris  "  Tout  pent  se 
"  retablir,"  they  elected  to  make  a  dash  into  their  Sedan, 
that  House  of  Lords  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
blow  which  the  Church  Association  has  thus  brought 
upon  itself  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  many  thousand 
pounds  which  it  will  wring  from  its  sanguine  and 
sanguinary  votaries,  nor  by  the  disappointment  which  it 
will  feel  in  losing  Avhat  seemed  to  be  so  sure  a  chance  of 
persecuting  men  so  well  hated  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  Canon  Carter.  The  rejection  of  its  appeal  is  a  rout, 
and  not  a  defeat,  as  the  condemnation  of  its  policy, 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the  law,  will  be  endorsed  by 
common  sense  and  the  general  moral  sentiment  of  the 
country.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete  the 
catastrophe,  it  would  be  found  in  the  antecedents  and 
plainly  expressed  personal  opinions  upon  ritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters  of  the  four  eminent  jurists  who  com- 
posed the  Court ;  for  even  the  Church  Association  will 
hardly  insinuate  that  the  English  Church  Union  can  have 
beguiled  or  terrorized  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Penzance,  Lord 
Selborne,  and  Lord  Blackburn. 

The  legal  question  at  stake  was  of  a  somewhat  technical 
arid  restricted  character,  being  the  contention  as  to 
whether  the  expression  "it  shall  be  lawful" — occurring 
in  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840,  as  in  so  many 
uther  Acts  of  Parliament — ought,  as  common  sense  and 
grammar  would  dictate,  to  be  taken  as  permissive  or  as 
imperative  and  obligatory.  The  drift  of  the  contention 
in  the  present  case  was  the  presence  or  absence  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  a  Bishop  to  decline  to  entertain 
any  complaint  Shout  anything  brought  by  anybody 
against  any  clergyman.  The  Queen's  Bench,  for 
leasons  ingeniously  expounded  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
decided  that  the  words  were  obligatory  and  imposed  a 
duty,  while  this  decision  has  been  unanimously  over- 
thrown both  by  the  intermediate  and  by  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  taking  a 
technical  view  of  the  authorities  which  came  under  his 
notice,  and  not  helped  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
counsel,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Bishop  himself, 
decided  that,  for  good  or  ill,  these  words  must  be  gene- 
rally held  to  be  obligatory,  and  that  the  onus  in  each  case 
of  proving  them  to  be  permissive  rested  on  those  whose  inte- 
rest lay  that  way.  He  found  no  such  proof  in  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  and  so,  groaning  much  over  the  confusion 
which  he  saw  must  result  from  his  view  ultimately  pre- 
vailing, he  had  no  option  but  to  compel  the  prelate  to 
obey  the  behests  of  the  Association.  The  higher  Courts, 
taking  a  wider  and  a  simpler  view  of  words  which  Lord 
Cairns  calls  "  plain  and  unambiguous,"  and  "  merely 
"  making  that  legal  and  possible  which  there  would  other- 
"  wise  be  no  right  or  authority  to  do,"  have  reversed  the 
presumption.     The  words — so  it  is  now   decided — are 


generally  permissive ;  though  there  is  a  large  and  clearly 
definable  class  of  cases  in  which  they  become  obligatory, 
not  propria  vigore,  but  in  virtue  of  another  principle  as  plain 
and  unambiguous  as  the  first  one.  The  cases  which  misled 
the  Chief  Justice  can  all  be  referred  to  this  principle,  which 
is  tersely  summed  up  by  Lord  Penzance  as  follows  : — "  The 
"  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Courts  in  these  cases  was 
"  this — that,  regard  being  had  to  the  subject  matter,  to 
"  the  position  and  character  of  the  person  empowered,  to 
"  the  general  objects  of  the  statutes,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
"  position  and  rights  of  the  person  or  class  of  persons  for 
"  whose  benefit  the  power  was  conferred,  the  exercise  of 
"  any  discretion  by  the  person  empowered  could  not  have 
"  been  intended." 

The  question  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  to  consider 
was  whether  the  case  now  before  them  fell  under  this  ex- 
ception ;  and  the  reasons  which  led  the  Judges  unanimously 
to  resolve  that  it  did  not  so  fall  give  us  the  clue  to  the  policy 
and  intentions  of  the  Church  Association.  In  other  words, 
the  evils  which,  as  the  Law  Lords  declare,  would  flow  from 
reading  tho  Church  Discipline  Act  in  the  way  which  the 
Church  Association  has  tried  to  force  upon  the  Bishops 
and  Judges,  are  the  very  objects  for  which  that  pestilent 
confederation  exists  and  energizes.  In  defining  them  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  Lord  Cairns's  language.  The 
Association  claims  that  "  any  one  who  never  entered  the 
"  parish  ;  who  never  had  been  in  England ;  who  was  igno- 
"  rant  perhaps  of  the  language ;  who  was  not  a  member  of 
"  the  Church  of  England ;  who  was  not  possibly  a  believer 
"  in  Christianity ;  or  who  was  a  pauper  or  wholly  un- 
"  able  to  answer  the  costs  of  the  suit,"  may  force  the 
Bishop  to  proceed,  though  "  the  offence  charged  may  be 
"  an  offence  against  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  but  it  may  be 
"  of  so  trifling  and  insignificant  a  nature,  that  no  one 
"  having  any  discretion  in  the  matter  ought  to  allow  it  to 
"  be  the  subject  of  litigation."  Such  is  the  demand  of 
the  Association,  while  upon  its  policy  Lord  Selborne 
dryly  observes  : — "  It  is,  at  least,  not  obvious  that  it  would 
"  be  for  the  interest  either  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State 
"  to  open  or  leave  open  so  very  wide  a  door  to  private  in- 
"  tolerance,  contentiousness,  uncharitableness,  or  folly." 

Here  we  have  the  Church  Association  painted  by 
artists  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  actuated  by  any 
malicious  prepossessions  against  it,  and  the  common 
sense  of  moderate,  peaceable  Church  people  will  welcome 
with  thankfulness  the  revelation  and  the  discomfiture  of 
its  catspaw  the  too-daring  parishioner  of  Clewer.  As  at 
the  downfall  of  his  more  eminent  namesake, 

Ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  ghosts  did  squeak  aud  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets — 

so  there  will  be  much  squeaking  and  gibbering,  we  make 
no  doubt,  and  perhaps  even  more  naughty  sounds  in  the 
Committee  Room  of  the  Church  Association.  But  the  tide 
is  on  the  turn,  and  the  general  community  will,  we  are 
sure,  recognize  that  the  Church  of  England  must  tolerate 
great  variety  within  the  limits  of  the  Prayer- Book  ;  and 
that,  wherever  there  is  real  zeal  and  an  earnest  purpose,  it 
must  not  be  too  severe  even  upon  occasional  excess  or 
defect,  unless  it  desires  to  give  comfort  to  that  agitation 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  inferential 
encouragement  of  which  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has 
been  astonishing  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  when  the 
young  candidate  informed  them  that  "  he  would  desire  to 
"  maintain  the  historical  connexion  of  the  Church  with 
"  the  State ;  but  if  public  opinion  declared  itself  di~ 
"  cisively  against  the  connexion,  he  would  not  stand  in 
"  the  way  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people." 


INDIAN  FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

INDIA  still  continues  to  supply  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  with  a  congenial  topic  for  dispraise.  Un- 
deterred by  arithmetical  demonstration  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintains  his  accusation  against  the  rulers 
of  that  country,  as  having  "  augmented  her  taxation  and 
"  contracted  her  liberties "  ;  while  Lord  Granville  de- 
nounces them  as  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  press  and 
"  so  extravagant  as  to  be  obliged  to  stop  all  public  works." 
Language  of  this  nature  is  understood  perhaps  by  speaker 
and  hearers  alike  as  not  intended  ail  serieux,  or  as  any- 
thing but  the  licensed  inaccuracy  of  electioneering  rhetoric 
Probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Lord  Granville's  or 
Mr.  Gladstone's  hearers  has  any  sort  of  knowledge  cf 
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Indian  finance  or  the  slightest  interest  in  or  connexion 
■with  Indian  administration  ;  and  if  the  convictions  of  such 
people  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  Ministry  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  hazy  impression  that  India  is  being 
shamefully  misgoverned,  political  excitement  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  im- 
pression is  produced.  Not  the  less  is  it  a  grave  mis- 
fortune that  the  English  people  should  be  taught  to 
consider  Indian  politics  as  within  the  sphere  of  their  inte- 
rests and  at  the  same  time  to  be  content  with  sensational, 
inaccurate,  and  misleading  treatment  of  the  great  ad- 
ministrative questions  involved.  English  public  opinion 
does,  as  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  shown,  exer- 
cise a  perceptible  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  that  influence  may  easily  become  ex- 
tremely pernicious.  It  becomes  daily  more  important  that 
Englishmen  should  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  facts  about 
the  great  dependency  with  which  they  have  come  into 
such  intimate  connexion ;  and  speeches  such  as  those 
which  the  Viceroy  and  Sir  John  Stkachey  recently  deli- 
vered on  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  are  sufficient  to 
give  any  one  who  will  read  them  with  attention  such  an 
insisrht  into  tho  position  of  the  country  as  will  be  a 
guarantee,  at  any  rate,  against  the  commoner  and  grosser 
delusions  which  prevail  regarding  it. 

The  topics  with  which  English  public  opinion  has  of 
late  been  principally  concerned  are  the  alleged  insolvency 
of  India,  the  alleged  increase  of  taxation,  the  alleged  mis- 
appropriation of  funds  collected  for  the  relief  of  famine 
to  war  and  other  matters,  the  alleged  wastefulness  of  the 
expenditure  on  public  works,  and,  finally,  the  alleged  mis- 
management of  the  Customs  revenue,  especially  the 
remission  of  a  part  of  the  cotton  duties  in  deference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers.  As  to  each 
of  these  the  figures  of  Sir  John  Stkachey's  balance-sheet 
are  curiously  instructive.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  now  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  that 
the  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others,  of  the 
Indian  Exchequer,  as  sinking  year  by  year  into 
more  hopeless  embarrassment,  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  country  has  just  passed  through  a 
period  into  which  every  possible  cause  of  financial  em- 
barrassment would  appear  to  have  been  crowded.  There 
has  been  a  famine,  the  most  intense  and  wide-spread  on 
record,  which  has  at  once  involved  the  Government  in 
enormous  expenditure  and  crippled  the  resources  from 
which  such  expenditure  must  be  met.  There  have  been 
losses,  wholly  unprecedented,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  silver  and  the  course  of  exchange  ;  there  has  been  war, 
not  on  a  great  scale,  but  still  costly  and  difficult ;  there 
has  been  paralysis  of  trade,  partly  owing  to  the  famine, 
partly  in  sympathy  with  the  depression  in  Europe  and 
America.  Through  this  severe  ordeal  the  country  lias 
passed  without  any  permanent  injury.  It  has  rallied  with 
extraordinary  speed  from  the  effects  of  the  famine.  The 
results  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  estimates  for  the 
coming  year  point  to  a  condition  of  financial  soundness 
to  which  most  European  Exchequers  might  look  with 
despairing  envy.  During  these  three  years  it  is  estimated 
that  5^  millions  will  have  been  spent  in  war,  3^  millions 
in  the  construction  of  strategical  railways  on  the  frontier, 
40o,oooL  will  have  been  devoted  to  famine  relief,  10 
millions  will  have  been  lost  by  the  unfavourable  exchange, 
900,000?.  will  have  been  given  up  in  remission  of  taxation, 
and  yet  the  period  will  end  with  a  surplus  of  3^  millions. 

The  same  result  is  shown  in  perhaps  a  still  more  con- 
clusive way  by  a  review  of  the  finance  of  the  past  decade. 
During  this  period  the  expenditure  of  India — war,  famine, 
public  works,  and  every  other  kind  of  outlay  included — 
exceeded  its  income  by  36^  millions;  but  the  whole  of  this 
excess,  with  the  exception  of  a  million,  was  invested  in 
productive  works,  whose  productiveness  is  now  satisfac- 
torily attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  coming  year  the 
railways  and  canals  will,  notwithstanding  the  incomple.e 
or  undeveloped  condition  of  several  of  them,  earn  enough 
to  cover  their  working  expenses  and  interest  on  their 
capital.  During  this  period  9^  millions  will  have  been 
spent  in  war  and  frontier  railways,  and  14V  millions  in 
famine  relief,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
million,  will  have  been  defrayed  from  current  income  ;  an 
achievement  which  certainly  appears  to  us  to  place  the 
Indian  Exchequer  in  an  almost  unrivalled  position  as  re- 
gards the  capacity  to  meet  extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  next  charge  of  which  the  financial  statement  dis- 
poses is  that  of  increased  taxation.    Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 


Gladstone,  misled  by  accounts  which  they  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine,  put  forward  some  months  ago  de- 
finite allegations  on  this  head,  and  though  explanations 
were  immediately  forthcoming  it  is  satisfactory  now  to 
know  from  the  highest  authority  tho  precise  facts  of  the 
case.  Of  the  apparent  increase  on  which  Mr.  Forster 
dilated,  part  is  owing  to  additions  of  territory — five  great 
provinces,  with  an  area  double  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire ;  part,  81-  millions,  to  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  accounts,  which  show  gross  items  on  both 
sides  of  the  balance-sheet  instead  of  net  results  on  one 
side  only  ;  part  to  the  increased  area  of  cultivation,  the 
enhanced  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  canal  irrigation ;  none,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  to  a  heavier  load  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer.  During  the  three  years  with  which  the 
financial  statement  deals,  remissions  of  taxation  amounting 
to  900,000?.  have  taken  place,  and  neither  the  land  revenue 
nor  other  imposts  have  at  any  previous  time  fallen  with  a 
lighter  incidence  on  the  general  population.  It  is  true 
that,  with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  salt  duties,  the  price 
of  salt  was  raised  last  year  in  the  South  of  India  and 
lowered  in  the  North,  the  change  being  adverse  to  47 
millions  of  people  and  favourable  to  130  millions;  but 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  price  has 
been  raised  the  consumption  is  greater  than  it  was  three 
years  ago,  while  with  vast  multitudes  in  Upper  and 
Central  India  the  cheapened  price  of  this  invaluable  ne- 
cessity has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  consumption  so  con- 
siderable as  fully  to  compensate  the  Government  for  the 
original  sacrifice  of  revenue.  The  great  Customs  line 
which  stretched  right  across  India,  and  was  a  constant 
source  of  oppression,  has  been  abolished,  the  ioo,oooL  in- 
volved in  its  maintenance  has  been  saved,  vastly  greater 
quantities  of  salt  have  been  consumed,  and  the  receipts  of 
Government  have  steadily  increased.  No  financial  reform 
was  .ever  carried  through  with  more  absolute  success. 

The  charge  of  wasteful  expenditure  on  public  works  had 
j  been  already  to  a  great  extent  disproved  by  the  finding  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  last  summer,  and  is  now  dis- 
1  posed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  balance-sheet  of  the  coming 
j  year  is  expected  to  show  profits  more  than  equivalent  to 
i  their  expenses  and  interest.    The  true  position  of  this 
1  grand  undertaking  is  insufficiently  understood.    In  1873 
;  the  Government  embarked  on  what  was  probably  the 
i  greatest  speculation  in  the  world.    It  determined  to  make 
I  a  system  of  canals  and  railways  all  over  the  country,  and 
1  in  so  doing  to  invest  from  three  to  five  millions  of  bor- 
rowed capital  per  annum  for  a  series  of  years.    This  pro- 
gramme has  been  carried  out  with  an  exactitude  and  suc- 
cess creditable  alike  to  the  authors  of  the  scheme  and  those 
to  whom  its  execution  has  been  entrusted.    The  expendi- 
ture has  been  less,  the  profits  have  been  larger  and  more 
quickly  earned,  than  it  was  safe  to  hope.   The  curtailment 
of  this  scheme  and  the  restriction  of  the  outlay  to  2^  mil- 
lions per  annum — conceded  last  year  to  English  agitation — 
are  measures  which  every  Indian  administrator  deplored  at 
the  time,  and  in  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  the  Government  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  persevere.     Sir  J.  Strachey   speaks  with 
emphatic   regret   of    the   results    of    this  unfortunate 
change  of  plan.    It  must,  he  says,  seriously  postpone  the 
day  when  the  country  will  be  protected  against  famine  by 
its  railways  and  canals.     The  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bknoal  has  an  overflowing  exchequer  and  an  admirable 
scheme  of  works,  which,  "  without  costing  the  Imperial 
"  revenues  a  shilling,  would  have  added  several  millions 
"  to  the  wealth  of  his  great  province  "  ;  but  all  is  at  a 
standstill.   The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West 
Pkovincks  has  a  similar  scheme  of  light  railways,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  canals,  would  have  gone  far  to 
render  famine  in  that  part  of  India  impossible ;  but  he, 
too,  is  unable  to  proceed,  owing  to  the  restrictive  policy 
!  prescribed  last  year.    This  state  of  things  is  not  of  course 
likely  to  be  endured  for  long ;  but  meanwhile  the  loss  to 
the  country  is  great,  and  it  remains  a  matter  of  regret 
[  that  a  scheme  so  fraught  with  blessings  to  mankind,  and 
which  had  hitherto  more  than  realized  the  hopes  of  its 
!  founders,  should  not  have  been  carried  out  in  its  integrity. 

Of  the  "  Famine  Insurance  Fund  "  Sir  John  Strachey 
J  gives  an  account  which  not  the  dullest  of  his  oppo- 
nents will,  we  think,  be  able  to  misunderstand.  The 
Government  having  made  up  its  mind  for  a  liability 
on  account  of  famine  expenditure  of  15  millions  in  ton 
years,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  margin  of  ordinary 
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income  over  ordinary  expenditure   of         millions  per 
annum.    A  further  margin  of  half  a  million  was  to  be  | 
provided  against  unforeseen  contingencies.    Abnormal  ex-  j 
penditure  on  war,  famine  relief,  and  Public  Works  under-  ! 
taken  either  as  "  productive  "  or  as  "  protective  against  1 
"  famine,"  was  excluded  from  the  calculation.    This  pro- 
gramme has  been  faithfully  carried  out.    "  If  the  accounts 
"  and  estimates  of  the  three  years,"  Sir  J.  Strachey  says, 
"  are  subjected  to  the  most  severe  criticism,  it  will  be 
"  found  that  the  estimated  and  actual  surplus  of  revenue  i 
"  during  this  period  does  truly  far  exceed  the  6,000,000/. 
"  which,  according  to  the  standard  which  we  have  pre- 
"  sented  to  ourselves,  should  be  attained  in  three  years, 
"  if  the  solvency  of  the  State  is  to  be  assured." 

As  regards  the  remission  of  the  cotton  duties,  the  re- 
sults have  fully  justified  the  convictions  of  those  who  in 
England  and  India  have  advocated  a  policy  of  free 
trade.  Vast  quantities  of  the  non-dutiable  qualities  of  goods 
have  poured  into  the  country,  trade  has  received  a  per- 
ceptible stimulus,  and  Sir  J.  Strachey  may  already  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  approach  of  the  day  when  the 
continuance  of  the  now  surviving  duties  will  become 
obviously  indefensible.  The  abolition  of  all  restrictions 
on  Indian  trade  has  for  years  been  his  darling  project, 
and  already  he  ventures  to  predict  "  that  the  time  is  not 
"  hopelessly  distant  when  the  ports  of  India  will  be 
"  thrown  open  freely  to  the  commerce  of  the  world." 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  the  results  which  the 
last  Indian  Budget  establishes — results  to  which  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Minister  may  justifiably  point  as  the 
best  refutation  of  the  libels  which  ignorance  or  partisan- 
ship has  for  months  past  been  hurling  at  the  Indian  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  too  much,  of  course,  to  hope  that 
English  statesmen,  in  the  passionate  excitement  of  a  great 
political  duel,  should  find  leisure  or  inclination  to  call  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  their  facts  or  the  justice  of  their 
accusations.  But  to  the  mass  of  educated  Englishmen, 
who  love  fair  play  and  regard  the  fortunes  of  India  as 
something  more  than  a  rhetorical  convenience,  such  a 
■  statement  as  that  of  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  will 
carry  a  profound  conviction  that  one  portion  at  least  of 
England's  great  task  of  Empire  is  being  performed  in  a 
manner  of  which  England  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 


ONE-SIDED  FREE  TRADE. 

TT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  late  Parliament  would 
JL  come  to  an  end  without  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  ! 
preachers  of  Reciprocity  being  again  heard.  Mr.  Wheel-  | 
house's  ill  success  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  their  last 
lamentations  should  not  be  upraised  in  the  Commons.  On  j 
the  whole,  the  House  of  Lords  forms  a  better  field  for  this 
kind  of  exercise.  Reciprocity  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  a 
speaker  likes  to  be  too  sharply  brought  to  book,  and  in 
the  calm  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  may  look 
pretty  confidently  to  escape  this.  If  reciprocity  were  a 
Liberal  craze,  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  be  a  formidable 
critic  ;  but  as  it  is  exclusively  a  Conservative  delusion,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  bound  to  treat  it  tenderly.  Conse- 
quently the  Duke  of  Rutland  did  not  risk  much 
when  he  rose  on  Monday  to  call  attention  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  one-sided  free  trade.  He  was  sure  of  an  answer, 
because  Lord  Beacons  field  would  not  choose  it  to  be  said 
that  the  Government  had  remained  silent  when  one  of 
their  own  party  was  calling  for  a  return  to  protective 
duties  ;  and  he  was  sure  of  a  courteous  answer,  because  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  not  wish 
to  make  a  single  supporter  less  anxious  by  ever  so  little 
for  the  success  of  the  Government.  In  consequence,  per- 
haps, of  this  sense  of  security  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
not  quite  so  cautious  in  his  handling  of  his  subject  as  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  share  his  views. 
The  success  of  reciprocity  is  to  be  obtained,  he  frankly 
admitted,  by  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties.  England 
is  to  coerce  France  and  America  into  abolishing  Pro- 
tection by  setting  up  protection  anew  within  her  own 
borders.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  idea  of  retaliation 
that  he  does  not  care  whether  the  application  of  it  has  any 
effect  or  not.  The  French  people  ai-e  slowly  and  painfully 
groping  their  way  towards  free  trade,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  could  make  them  i*etrace  the  steps  they  have 
taken,  it  would  be  the  news  that  England  had  at  length 


been  disabused  of  the  fallacy  which  she  had  done  so  much 
to  impose  upon  the  world.  If  England  were  to  give  up 
free  trade,  the  hopes  of  the  protectionists  would  rise  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
change  as  a  warning  to  reconsider  their  ways,  they  would 
read  in  it  an  intimation  that  their  ways  were  once  more 
becoming  the  ways  of  reasonable  men  in  all  countries.  So 
long  as  England  adheres  to  free  trade,  even  when  the  im- 
mediate results  of  it  are  inconvenient  to  her,  foreign  pro- 
tectionists, are,  at  all  events,  forced  to  explain  the  fact.  If 
England  were  to  abandon  free  trade,  they  would  say  with 
apparent  reason  that  the  motives  which  had  led  us  to 
adopt  it  in  the  first  instance  were  not  only  strictly  selfish, 
but  strictly  temporary  as  well. 

There  is  another  argument,  however,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  commend  itself  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land with  a  great  deal  more  force  than  this  one.  After  all, 
he  would  probably  care  very  little  whether  the  retaliatory 
duties  he  wishes  to  see  imposed  failed  of  their  effect  or 
not.  If  reciprocity  pi-oved  unattainable  by  these  means, 
England  and  her  neighbours  must  be  content  to  tax 
each  other's  goods  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  But 
the  proposer  of  retaliatory  duties  is  bound  to  take 
into  account  the  possibility  that  the  imposition  of 
them  may  have  the  intended  effect  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  if,  under  the  pressure  of  duties  reimposed  upon 
French  goods  entering  England,  France  were  to  take  off 
the  duties  she  now  levies  on  English  goods  entering 
France,  large  bodies  of  English  workmen  would  be  very 
cruelly  treated.  There  can  be  no  use  in  imposing  pro- 
tective duties  in  favour  of  any  English  industry  if  it  is 
strong  enough  to  flourish  without  them.  English  goods 
sold  in  England  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  carriage;  and 
if  under  a  system  of  free  trade  other  countries  are  able  to 
produce  them  more  cheaply,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
enjoy  superior  natural  advantages  for  their  production. 
Consequently  the  industries  engaged  in  producing  them 
•can  never  flourish  except  under  a  system  of  protection.  They 
may  be  recalled  to  life  by  the  imposition  of  retaliatory 
duties,  but  as  soon  as  those  retaliatory  duties  are  taken  off 
they  will  once  more  begin  to  languish.  What  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  asks  the  Government  to  do,  therefore,  comes 
to  this.  Certain  large  trades  have  been  ruined  by  French 
competition.  The  ruin  of  a  trade  means  that  capital  is  at 
all  events  on  the  high  road  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
that  the  workmen  employed  in  it  have  begun  to  migrate 
to  other  industries.  In  other  words,  the  worst  is  already 
over.  The  sufferers  by  foreign  competition  have  recog- 
nized the  hard  facts  of  the  situation  and  have  begun  to 
make  provision  against  them.  How  does  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  propose  to  treat  these  unfortunate  people  ? 
He  calmly  advises  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
once  more  to  invest  their  capital  and  industry  in  a 
trade  which  can  only  flourish  under  protective  duties, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  avows  that  as  soon  as 
these  protective  duties  have  answered  their  purpose  they 
are  to  be  taken  off.  This  is  the  only  meaning  that  his 
proposal  can  possibly  bear.  Something  must  be  done,  the 
Duke  says,  to  force  other  countries  to  reduce  their  duties, 
and  this  something  is  to  be  the  imposition  of  a  retaliatory 
duty.  Necessarily,  therefore,  this  retaliatory  duty  must  be 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  duties  against  which  it  is  aimed 
have  been  taken  off ;  otherwise  they  would  be  put  on  again 
immediately,  and  the  whole  object  of  imposing  the  retalia- 
tory duty  would  be  lost.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  is  so 
much  impressed  with  the  hard  case  of  the  sugar-refiners, 
who  are  suffering  from  the  French  bounties,  that  he  wishes 
to  restore  them  to  prosperity  by  immolating  the  silk- 
weavers,  or  whatever  other  class  of  workers  he  may  select 
for  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of  retaliation. 

Lord  Hartington  has  lately  been  much  exercised  to 
discover  Mr.  Ecroyd's  views  about  reciprocity.  We  do 
not  know  that  he  will  be  much  the  wiser  after  reading  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  exposition  of  them.  Mr.  Ecroyd 
wishes,  it  seems,  to  see  England  and  her  colonies  formed 
into  avast  Zollverein,  in  which  England  shall  undertake  to 
supply  her  wants  from  colonial  produce  rather  than  from 
the  produce  of  any  foreign  nation  which  imposes  duties 
on  English  goods,  while  the  colonies  shall  undertake  to 
admit  all  our  goods  without  duty.  If  this  be  really  Mr. 
Ecroyd's  view,  he  seems  to  have  studied  colonial 
practice  to  wonderfully  little  profit.  Protection  is  at  least 
as  popular  in  the  colonies  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  or 
in  France ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  country  against 
which  protective  duties  are  most  frequently  and  constantly 
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imposed  is  Great  Britain.  The  trades  which  the  colonists 
wish  to  see  established  within  their  own  boundaries  are 
usually  those  in  which  the  mother-country  is  their  most 
dangerous  rival.  They  want  to  secure  variety  of  employ- 
ment, and  for  this  purpose  they  are  bent  upon  protecting 
a  number  of  young  and  tender  industries  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  one  day  be  able  to  subsist  alone.  The 
establishment  of  free  trade  with  England  would  be  false 
to  this  design,  and  we  fail  entirely  to  see  how  Mr. 
Ecrotd  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  propose  to  get  over 
this  difficulty.  Where  business  is  concerned  the  colonies 
are  remarkably  free  from  any  sentimental  weakness  to- 
wards England.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  them  that  they 
will  benefit  by  the  Zollverein,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  enough  to  enter  into  it ;  but  as  the  thing  they  are 
most  afraid  of  is  the  competition  of  English  producers,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  proof  is  to  be  made  out  to  their 
satisfaction. 


CONTRASTS. 

AMONGST  the  enliveners  of  commonplace  existence — the  life 
-  of  commonplace  minds  in  commonplace  circumstances — per- 
haps no  intellectual  stimulant  is  equal  to  strong  contrasts,  whether 
iu  the  world  of  fact  or  of  fiction,  whether  viewed  as  a  personal 
matter  or  regarded  as  a  spectacle.  There  is  something  in  a 
marked  contrast  which  shakes  the  stagnant  faculties,  makes  think- 
ing easy,  and  puts  even  the  dullest  intelligence  on  its  mettle.  From 
the  mere  act  of  contemplating  it  the  man  derives  a  sense  of  eleva- 
tion, as  feeling  that,  without  his  reflections  and  judgment  upon  it, 
the  phenomenon  would  fail  of  its  purpose.  And,  as  offering  them- 
selves unsought,  there  is  something  in  strong  contrasts  peculiarly 
grateful  and  pleasing  to  ordinary  listless  observers — to  idle  readers 
and  lazy  thinkers.  And  of  course  not  only  to  them.  Every  one  is 
struck  by  a  striking  contrast ;  touched  by  a  tender,  impressed  by  an 
awful,  amused  by  a  grotesque,  surprised  by  a  startling,  hit  by  a 
neat,  pleased  by  a  fanciful,  amazed  by  a  hyperbolical,  contrast.  But 
this  is  specially  the  field  of  minds  too  slow  to  catch  passing  im- 
pressions or  too  mercurial  to  retain  them.  It  needs  little  thought 
or  trouble,  makes  small  demand  on  taste,  discrimination,  attention, 
or  knowledge,  to  take  in  the  bearings  of  a  bold  effective  con- 
trast. People  are  here  all  on  a  par.  Language  readily  suggests 
it  self  in  such  cases  to  the  least  eloquent  or  exact  of  speech. 
Take,  for  example,  the  ruin  of  to-day  contrasted  with  the  careless 
prosperity  of  yesterday.  There  is  always  something  to  be  said 
to  the  point ;  anybody  can  be  sententious  on  sudden  changes  in 
circumstances,  fortunes,  events  ;  or  even  on  broad  distinctions  in 
moral  character.  Who  can  say  how  much  the  present  general  in- 
terest in  politics  and  cognate  matters  is  not  quickened  by  the 
marked  contrast  of  character  between  the  two  great  leaders  of 
opposing  parties  ?  Thus  all  persons  who  aim  at  exciting  the  in- 
terest and  gaining  the  ear  of  numbers  deal  in  the  widest  contrasts 
that  their  subject  leaves  room  for.  People  who  do  not  know 
that  they  are  inventing  are  constantly  dragged  into  hyperbole 
by  the  necessity  of  indulging  this  natural  craving — of  presenting 
a  subject  in  the  only  light  that  will  reach  the  sympathy  of  the 
mass,  exciting  that  tingle  of  pleasing  astonishment  which  a  tellino- 
contrast  serves  to  produce.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
partisans  generally— agitators,  alarmists,  pleaders,  even  professional 
philanthropists— deal  in  exaggerated  contrasts,  setting  poverty  in 
its  ideal  destitution  by  the  side  of  wealth,  oppression  of  one  class 
against  tyranny  and  license  in  another,  making  what  is  temporary 
and  accidental  the  rule,  and  a  casual  extreme  contrast  the  normal 
state  of  things.  There  is  a  feeling  indeed  that,  as  a  whole,  men 
need  this  stimulus  ;  that  the  simplicity  of  fact  will  not  rouse  them 
to  their  duty.  The  modesty  of  literal  truth  does  certainlv  require 
nicer  wording  to  set  it  off  than  the  advocate  has  often  at  "his  com- 
mand, or  than  his  hearer  has  patience  or  justice  to  appreciate.  There 
must  be  picturesque  heightening  of  differences  to  raise  such  an  intake 
as  will  c.itch  the  interest  and  excite  a  sympathetic  unanimity.  Our 
noblest  feelings  owe  something  to  this"  artificial  heightening  ;  as, 
for  instance,  patriotism.  The  likeness  between  man  and  man  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  the  difference  and  contrast.  It  can  never  be 
obliterated.  Men  have  more  in  common  in  their  nature  than  what 
is  distinctive ;  yet  it  is  on  the  violent  contrasts  between  nations  and 
nations  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  political  advocate  to  enlarge. 
The  likeness  is  ignored,  forgotten,  under  the  figment  of  being  taken 
lor  granted.  According  to  race,  or  even  geographical  distinction, 
men  are  angels  or  fiends.  Though  only  a  silver  streak  divides 
them,  yet 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  knew 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  complain  that  men  are  thus  influenced  ;  people 
must  receive  truth  according  to  their  capacity.  It  is  only  in 
Utopias  that  contrasts  are  minimized.  We  cannot  do  without 
them  as  objects  for  the  fancy  to  rest  and  work  upon.  Men  would 
not  be  more  philosophical  or  truth-loving  simply  by  the 
absence  of  this  quickening  power,  by  the  quenching  of  imagination 
and  emotion.  ° 

But  it  is  in  a  more  domestic  field  that  this  turn  for  contrasts 
>hows  itself  m  the  most  marked  manner.    All  persons  who  talk 


much  of  themselves  are  driven  as  it  were  into  drawing  them.  It 
may  be  done  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  from  the  most  blameless 
motives.  Every  career  presents  striking  contrasts  with  other 
careers — contrasts  especially  telling  on  the  person  most  interested, 
contrasts  in  the  course  and  tenor  of  life,  in  domestic  trials,  in 
literary  achievement,  and  generally  in  success  and  failure;  and  they 
are  sure  to  excite  interest.  It  is  a  line  of  thought,  however,  pre- 
senting peculiar  temptations  to  our  natural  frailty.  Vanity  on  the 
one  hand  is  apt  to  draw  favourable  contrasts  flattering  to  self-love  ; 
envy  is  ever  making  grudging  comparisons,  and  growing  and  gather- 
ing bitterness  under  the  indulged  habit.  With  the  fortunate  man, 
it  is  his  luck,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  that  establishes  a  standing  con- 
trast. The  man  with  a  grievance  fixes  his  standpoint  on  contrasts 
between  his  own  deserts  and  others,  and  between  the  world's  esti- 
mate of  them  and  his  own.  We  may  say  that  the  talk  of  the 
garrulous  poor  is  made  up  of  contrasts.  The  solitary  inmate  of 
many  a  humble  cottage  feeds  her  self-respect  on  them,  contrasting 
herself  with  her  neighbours,  to  her  own  overpowering  advantage, 
her  strength  of  principle  with  their  weakness,  herstrictness  with  their 
license,  her  plainness  with  their  finery,  her  home-hound  existence 
with  their  gadding,  not  failing  to  contrast  the  liberal  benevolences 
bestowed  on  the  undeserving  with  the  scanty  recognition  of  her 
own  merits. 

With  this  taste  and  propensity  so  active  in  human  nature,  it 
is  natural  that  violent  contrasts  should  be  the  food  and  material 
of  romance  ;  they  are  indeed  essential  to  the  popular  novel.  A 
novel  in  which  the  characters  are  carefully  drawn,  in  which  they 
act  upon  one  another  as  they  might  do  in  familiar  social  life, 
is  felt  to  be  tame — the  stimulus  is  wanting.  The  more  con- 
trasts we  get  between  appearances  ard  realities,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  virtues  and  vices,  happiness  and  misery,  wealth  and 
poverty,  joy  and  despair,  between  yesterday  and  to-day,  the 
more  the  tale  answers  to  a  demand  ;  for  whereas  the  happiness 
of  real  life  consists  in  the  fewness  and  moderation  of  these 
contrasts,  the  harmony  of  circumstances,  the  fitness  of  the 
man  for  his  work  and  place,  the  gentle  sequence  of  events,  the 
novel  pleases  by  showing  life  in  a  directly  opposite  aspect ;  by 
crowding  it  with  startling  transitions,  setting  every  condition 
cheek  by  jowl  with  its  opposite,  vulgarity  with  high  place, 
virtuous  seeming  with  inward  depravity ;  by  caricaturing  the  in- 
stability of  earthly  things,  reducing  the  most  assured  position  to  a 
mere  house  of  cards ;  by  the  constant  contrast  between  what  seems 
and  what  is.  Of  course  contrasts,  as  stock  in  trade,  cost  the  inferior 
artist  very  little.  He  regards  them  as  self-acting ;  they  are  to 
impress  by  their  own  force  and  weight ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
a  supreme  test  of  power.  The  writer  who  can  apprehend  and 
portray  all  the  features  of  a  strong  contrast  of  passion  and  feeling 
is  master  of  his  craft.  What  a  grasp  of  the  position,  for  instance, 
is  shown  in  the  passage  in  Jane  Eyre  when  what  was  to  have  been 
the  heroine's  wedding-day  is  turned  to  desolation,  and  she  describes 
the  contrast  of  feeling — "  A  Christmas  frost  had  come  at  Mid- 
summer." 

Whatever  shows,  with  the  proper  touch,  the  strongest  contrast 
between  the  life  pictured  by  imagination  and  the  life  men  are  most 
familiar  with  must  always  please.  Thus  pastorals  in  a  splendid 
and  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  and  fairies  and  g'enii  in 
homely  or  simple  ones,  took  the  fancy  of  their  day  by  storm. 
Burlesque  and  parody  we  need  only  mention,  as  both  depend 
for  success  on  violent  contrast  set  out  in  the  caricature  of  resem- 
blance or  even  identity.  But  gentle  and  refined  humour  also,  the 
humour  of  the  choicest  spirits,  often  shines  through  this  medium. 
All  illustration  is  likeness  in  contrast — that  is,  what  furnishes  the 
illustration  must  have  essential  and  fundamental  differences  before 
the  imagination  can  apply  it  to  its  purposes ;  but  the  object  of  the 
illustration  generally  is  to  fix  minds  on  the  likeness,  while  only 
passively  apprehending  the  difference.  There  is,  however,  another 
style  of  illustration  which  directs  the  mind,  not  to  the  likeness,  but 
to  the  contrast,  as  when  Charles  Lamb,  whose  love  for  cities  and 
streets  is  well  known,  was  shown  a  picturesque  country  lane,  he 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  nothing  compared  to  Wardour  Street."  Imagina- 
tion plays  on  the  same  line  when  Addison  proposes  as  one  of  the 
innumerable  subjects  for  possible  essays  "  C;esar's  behaviour  and 
my  own  under  parallel  circumstances'" ;  or  Swift's  appeal  to  the 
general  experience—"  If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances  in  mourning 
coaches  "  ;  or  Sainte-Beuve  persisting  in  fighting  a  duel  under  his 
umbrella — "  Je  veux  hien  etre  tue,  mais  mouillo  nou" ;  or  Dry  den 
describing  the  Dutch  sailors  before  an  action: — 

Vast  bulks  which  little  sonls  but  ill  supplv. 
And  Pascal  shows  the  same  vein,  reversing  the  fable  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  mouse,  when,  remarking  on  the  contrast  between  great 
events  and  their  causes,  he  wrote  "  Si  le  nez  de  Cleopatre  eut 
ete  plus  court  toute  la  face  de  la  terre  auroit  change." 

The  whole  system  of  conceits  was  based  on  this  idea  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  human  mind  with  broad  contrasts.  The  poet  ex- 
presses his  fantastic  affectation  of  passion  through  the  medium  of 
his  lady's  girdle  : — 

Give  me  what  this  riband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest,  the  -world  goes  round. 

The  didactic  author,  using  contrast  as  the  sugared  brim  of 
the  cup,  hoped  through  its  means  to  cheat  readers  into  im- 
bibing his  wholesome  bitters,  and  entitled  his  book  "  Antithesis 
or  contrariety  between  the  Wicked  and  the  Godly,  set  forth 
m  form  of  a  pair  of  gloves  for  every  man  to  wear."  Such  con- 
ceits have  had  their  day,  but  they  were  an  appeal  to  a  universal 
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and  lasting  taste  which  all  minds  share,  and  with  which  every 
intellect  can  play  :  as,  for  example,  the  Irish  butler  who  denied 
his  master  to  callers  on  the  "round  that  he  was  out  in  the 
back-yard  shooting  rats  with  cannon  for  his  dirarsion. 

In  all  moving  incidents  the  presence  of  contrast  is  essential  to 
give  full  etl'ect  to  the  tragic  and  intenser  points  of  the  scene.  This 
has  been  noted  as  Shakspeare's  rule,  so  to  call  it.  Thus  the  mur- 
der in  Macbeth  is  ushered  in  by  serene  reflections  on  the  habits  of 
swallows.  And  in  history  it  is  the  same.  Its  more  tragic  stories 
take  hold  on  the  memory  in  proportion  to  the  incongruities  that 
surround  them,  tincturing  terror  with  the  grotesque,  and  stimu- 
lating the  brain  by  the  contrast  of  the  homely  and  familiar  with 
the  abnormal.  Take  the  accounts  given  by  contemporaries  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  so  strangely  crowded  by  these 
contrasts.  Wherever  the  news  spread  it  was  met  by  some 
startling  incongruity,  finding  its  way  into  a  ballroom  on  the  last 
night  of  the  carnival,  and  scattering  paleness  aud  confusion 
among  the  revellers,  all  possessed  by  an  odd  spirit  of  travesty  and 
burlesque,  and  habited  in  the  most  absurd  disguises.  The  un- 
fortunate victim  was  meanwhile  carried  from  the  door  of  the 
Opera  House,  where  he  was  struck,  to  a  sordid  room  in  the 
entresol  of  the  building,  and  laid  on  a  truckle-bed  that  was  with 
difficulty  found  for  him  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry, 
dismay,  suspense,  despair  of  the  occasion,  aud  the  anguish  of  a 
ghastly  wound,  disturbed  by  bursts  of  applause  and  gay  music  from 
the  ballet  still  going  on — for  the  news  had  not  reached  the  stage  ; 
a  ballet-girl,  enlisted  in  the  confusion  as  an  attendant,  ministering 
in  the  dress  of  her  part,  which  there  was  no  time  to  change.  But 
this  is  carrying  our  subject  into  a  more  serious  train  than  we 
intended. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  question,  we  may  observe  that  all 
self-reliant  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  men  agree  in  doing 
away  with  contrasts  in  their  condition,  and  placing  life  on  one  level 
of  thought,  work,  station,  and  aim.  The  authors  of  such  schemes 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves;  but  men  would  be  duller 
creatures  than  they  are  now  if  they  had  their  way,  and,  if  duller, 
then  not  happier  nor  better. 


AGNOSTICISM  AND  WOMEN. 

IT  is  a  real  relief  to  turn  from  the  startling  and  not  always 
savoury  lucubrations  of  our  strong-minded  sisters,  whose  first 
aim  appears  to  be  to  obliterate  all  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
or  rather  to  show  that  the  distinction  is  an  exploded  fallacy,  to 
an  essay,  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellectual  force,  by  a  lady  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  write  like  a  woman,  and  even — whinh  some 
of  her  more  ambitious  rivals  may  think  a  yet  graver  offence — 
like  a  Christian.  Not  that  the  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Agnosticism 
and  Women,"  contributed  by  Mrs.  Lathbury  to  the  new  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  neither 
unfeminine  nor  irreligious.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  its 
most  prominent  characteristic,  which  is  not  always  equally  ap- 
parent in  the  noisy  advocates  of  woman's  rights,  is  its  strong  com- 
mon sense.  The  writer  has  evidently  thought  out  her  principles, 
and  holds  them  with  a  steady  grasp,  but  here  she  is  content  to 
appeal  to  facts.  That  Christianity  presents  to  serious  minds  a  far 
nobler,  and  therefore  more  satisfy  ing,  view  of  human  life  than 
Agnosticism  does  not  prove  its  truth.  We  cannot  adopt  the 
reasoning  of  the  excellent  housekeeper  who  was  shocked  at  the 
conversion  of  a  young  lady  of  the  family  to  Popery,  and  con- 
fidentially assured  her  sympathizing  fellow-servants  amid  her  sobs 
that  for  her  part  she  could  never  abandon  her  faith  in  Pro- 
testantism and  hot  supper-.  But  still,  although  "  the  happiness 
or  uuhappiness  of  a  religion  does  not  constitute  its  truth,"  it 
is  permissible  to  remind  those  who  are  tempted  to  become 
Agnostics,  often  quite  as  much  from  fancy  or  fashion  or  intel- 
lectual vanity  as  from  earnest  conviction,  that  they  must  lay 
their  account  for  sacrificing  much  which  they  can  hardly  re- 
gard as  otherwise  than  valuable.  It  is  not  the  writer's 
fault  that  her  argument  proves,  not  indeed  too  much  for  its 
validity,  but  more  than  is  comprised  within  the  immediate  scope 
of  the  article.  The  considerations  urged  do  not  affect  women 
exclusively,  and  they  suggest  more  than  is  actually  expressed. 
But  the  line  of  reasoning  does  apply  primarily  to  women,  and  with 
such  obvious  force  that  many  men  who  have  lost  all  religious  belief 
had  far  rather  leave  to  their  wives  and  sisters  the  "  early  heaven 
and  happy  views  "  which  for  themselves  have  faded  into  unreality, 
on  a  somewhat  analogous  principle  to  that  of  the  famous  infidel 
writer  who  insisted  on  his  servants  going  to  church,  as  the  best 
security  for  his  silver  spoons.  "Men  prefer  to  hope  that  women 
will  be  slow  to  drive  logic  to  its  ultimate  end;  that  they  will  still 
cling  with  womanly  inconsistency  to  all  that  is  refining  and 
soothing  in  the  old  creeds ;  and  that  the  newer  and  colder  lights 
of  their  husbands  and  brothers  will  only  serve  to  eliminate  from 
those  creeds  the  elements  of  superstition  and  fear  which  are  now 
considered  so  debasiug."  The  hope  is  of  course  a  chimerical  one. 
Women,  emotioual  in  temperament  and  timid  in  intellect,  will  not 
long  hold  out  against  the  avowed  convictions  of  the  men  they 
reverence  and  love.  And  thus  it  becomes  a  very  practical  ques- 
tion how  the  spread  of  Agnosticism  among  them  will  affect  the 
interests  and  employments  of  all  but  the  comparatively  few  who 
take  an  active  share  of  some  kind  in  professional  or  public  work, 


especially  as  life  advances  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth  is  past.  At 
present  these  interests  have  been  mainly  three : — 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  all  to  be  either  wives  or  mothers,  and  anyhow  there 
are  :i  very  large  number  of  women  who  find  themselves,  as  life  goes  on, 
with  no  children  of  their  own  to  educate,  and  no  husband  in  whose  pursuits 
t  hey  can  forget  themselves.  To  what  interests  and  employments  has  this 
huge  part,  of  the  community  hitherto  looked  forward?  "What  has  lain 
between  the  eager  life  of  youth  and  the  ideal  rest  of  old  age  ?  Speaking 
broadly,  their  interests  have  mainly  been  three  :  Taking  care  of  the  old  ov 
sick,  teaching  the  ignorant,  and  watching — not  to  speak  of  praying — with 
j  a  cheerful  countenance  for  the  wellbeing  of  those  they  love. "  How  will 
Agnosticism  affect  these  three  interests  in  the  future  ? 

After  some  general  and  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  charac- 
teristic differences  between  men  and  women,  showing  especially 
how  the  work  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  head  is  the  sphere  of 
woman's  peculiar  excellences,  Mrs.  Lathbury  proceeds  to  examine 
in  detail  the  probable  bearing  of  Agnosticism  on  each  of  the  three 
main  interests  already  specified.  The  duty  of  tending  the  sick 
and  aged  must  obviously  lose  much  of  its  grace  and  significance, 
and  nearly  all  the  sustaining  power  of  hope,  if  all  is  to  end  with 
death,  and  the  unlovely  process  of  decay,  mental  and  bodily, 
is  lightened  by  no  promise  of  a  second  spring.  This  view  of  the 
:  matter  does  indeed,  as  the  writer  points  out,  give  a  terrible  edge 
I  to  the  Agnostic  argument  for  "  euthanasia,"  on  which  we  have 
before  now  taken  occasion  to  comment.  "  By  what  arguments 
i  will  it  be  brought  home  to  the  Agnostic  ratepayer  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  support  the  hopeless  lunatic  or  incurable  pauper,"  or, 
we  may  add,  not  to  abuse  the  latter  as  the  corpus  vile  for  some 
interesting  scientific  experiment  ?  But  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question  would  be  to  digress  into  a  wider  field.  It  will  be  better  to 
follow  Mrs.  Lathbury  into  her  felicitous  treatment  of  the  second 
main  interest  of  woman's  life — teaching  the  ignorant — where 
the  argument  is  not  at  first  sight  so  obvious.  There  are  none  who 
profess  a  livelier  enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  education  or  a 
fiercer  contempt  for  all  restrictions  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
than  Agnostics.  But  when  all  their  tine  phrases  are  reduced  to 
the  simple  test  of  fact,  what  does  it  come  to  ?  What  is  one  of  the 
most  direct  aud  inevitable  results  of  increased  knowledge  on  those 
whose  lot  in  life  is  a  hard  and  suffering  oner1  The  Germans  have 
a  saying,  Man  fiihlt  sich,  meaning  that  men,  as  they  grow  up, 
become  conscious  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood ;  they 
realize  their  position  in  the  world.  But  this  realizing  pro- 
cess has  other  aspects  also,  not  so  flattering  to  pride  or  self-love. 
As  the  writer  says,  "  to  know  that  you  are  unhappy  is  to  feel  it," 
and,  if  this  world  ends  all,  is  it  not  a  somewhat  questionable  gain 
to  the  poor  to  know  and  realize  fully  that  their  lot  is  pain  and 
discomfort  here,  and  that  there  is  no  hereafter?  Will  it  not 
suggest  questionings  about  equality  and  justice  neither  pleasant  to 
themselves  nor  of  happy  augury  for  the  public  weal  ?  Will  they 
not  have  exchanged  the  comparative  bliss  of  ignorant  content 
for  a  knowledge  of  higher  possibilities  with  no  practical  hope 
of  attainment  ?  There  are  those,  not  otherwise  unhappily  circum- 
stanced, to  whom  it  is  little  short  of  an  intolerable  trial  to  feel 
conscious  of  energies  and  capabilities  for  which  their  position  in 
life— perhaps  through  some  apparently  capricious  accident,  or  some 
early  false  step  of  their  own — does  not  seem  likely  ever  to  give 
adequate  scope  :  and,  if  they  are  religious  persons,  their  only  con- 
solation lies  in  the  hope  that — in  the  words  of  a  Christian  poet — 
"  God  hath  some  grand  employment  for  His  son  "  in  a  future  state 
of  beiug.  Of  that  hope  Agnosticism  would  finally  deprive  them. 
And  it  would  no  less  deprive  the  whole  body  of  the  educated 
poor  of  the  hope  that  the  cruel  inequalities  of  this  world  may  be 
redressed  in  the  world  to  come.  The  social  change  no  doubt  would 
be  enormous,  as  Mrs.  Lathbury  observes,  if  the  dreams  of  the 
educational  philanthropist  were  realized  to  the  full ;  but  after  all 
what  would  be  the  net  result  ? 

The  life  of  working-men  might  attain  to  a  pale  imitation  of  that  tepid 
luxury  which  ciub ;  bestow  upon  the  classes  above  them.  The  long  day  in  the 
coal-mine  or  the  factory  may  be  enlivened  by  the  thought  of  the  contest 
over  the  chess-board  or  the  billiard-table  awaiting  him  at  night.  The  more 
studious  might  look  forward  to  the  hour  spent  in  reading  in  the  unpretend- 
ing comfort  of  a  free  library.  The  politics  of  the  moment  may  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  give  a  passing  excitement  to  an  evening's  conversa- 
tion, and  a  popular  lecturer  might  gain  a  fairly  intelligent  audience.  These 
are  the  unambitious  aims  that  really  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  high- 
rlowu  eulogy  of  the  education  of  the  working-men  ;  and  what  does  it  come 
to  ?  A  little  more  learning  to  help  a  man  to  know  the  inevitable  depth  of 
his  real  ignorance  ;  a  little  more  leisure  to  spend  in  well-lighted  rooms 
with  spillikins  and  coffee  ;  a  little  fewer  open  and  violent  sins ;  a  little 
more  veneer  of  the  more  respectable  sins  of  the  upper  classes. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  in  all  this  to  fire  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  thoughtful  woman.  And  it  must  be  further 
recollected  that  the  strongest  intellectual  conviction,  even  assuming 
it  to  be  well  grounded,  v.- ill  not  suffice  to  transform  the  moral 
nature,  any  more  than  a  conviction  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  in- 
dulgence, here  or  hereafter,  will  quench  the  flame  of  vindictive  or 
sensual  passion.  Can  the  Agnostic  promise  that  under  his  teach- 
ing the  human  heart  will  cease,  not  only  to  believe  in  any  higher 
than  our  poor  human  perfection,  but  to  long  for  it,  "  or  will  he 
lessen  the  unquenchable  desire  for  reunion  with  those  who  are 
parted  from  us  by  death  "  by  convincing  his  disciples  that  it  is 
never  destined  to  be  gratified  ?  To  such  queries  experience  sug- 
gests a  negative  reply.  There  will  still  be  left  an  aching  void, 
which  material  prosperity  cannot  fill,  and  which  that  material 
adversity  which  increased  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to 
!  realise  more  keenly  will  render  doubly  sensible  to  the  poor.  If 
;  then  it  be  true — and  surely  here  Mrs.  Lathbury  is  right— that 
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"  woman's  work  deals,  as  a  rule,  with  the  individual,"  what  en- 
couragement will  the  female  Agnostic  have  in  her  individual 
teaching  of  the  poor  ?  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  say  that  she  may- 
go  on  teaching  them  the  old  myths.  If  she  has  a  conscience  she 
cannot  do  so,  and  if  she  has  none,  she  will  fail  to  impress  on  their 
belief  what  she  holds  to  be  unbelievable  herself. 

There  is  yet  a  third  office  in  which,  more  even  than  in  the  solace 
of  mental  or  bodily  anguish,  woman  has  hitherto  proved  herself 
*'  a  ministering  angel."  When  others,  however  closely  united  by 
ties  of  intimacy  or  of  blood,  have  hardened  their  hearts  against 
the  prodigal,  she  has  still  claimed  the  merciful  prerogative  "  of 
waiting  in  patience  for  the  turning  again  of  those  who  have  chosen 
to  pursue  an  evil  path."  And  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
Agnosticism  must  paralyse  her  efforts,  because  it  dries  up  the  very 
source  of  hope.  Hope  for  a  better  future  in  the  present  life  alone 
remains,  and  towards  this  the  mother  or  sister  of  the  truant  can 
often  do  but  little.  For  the  revival  of  his  higher  nature  when  at 
last  an  opportunity  for  her  influence  occurs — perhaps  when  he  is 
already  on  his  deathbed — she  can  do  still  less.  To  say  that  "  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  Agnosticism  will  always  be  confined  to  highly 
conscientious  people  "  sounds  almost  like  a  sarcasm  or  a  truism, 
yet  it  is  well  to  emphasize  distinctly  what  is  so  strangely  apt  to  be 
■ignored,  if  not  at  least  implicitlydenied.  But  even  the  belief  in  an 
abstract  ideal  of  virtue  would  offer  but  a  feeble  support  to  the 
Agnostic  preacher  of  repentance.  It  will  Iruly  be  a  sad  day  for 
oar  women  when  there  is  nothing  between  them  and  their  despair 
about  the  erring  human  being  in  whom  their  hearts  love  is 
centred  but  the  bitter  realization  of  how  far  short  of  that 
ideal  he  has  fallen.  To  women  also,  in  proportion  as  they  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  new  Agnostic  creed,  must  "  the  individual 
wither,  and  the  world  grow  more  and  more."  They  will  be 
tempted  to  throw  themselves  with  despairing  eagerness  into  some 
phase  of  active  work,  and  neglect  that  sphere  of  home  life  wherein 
their  truer  and  nobler  mission  lies.  A  select  few  may  make  their 
mark  in  some  professional  career ;  for  the  many,  who  must  still 
seek  their  occupation  in  the  exercise  of  their  affections,  life  will 
have  become  a  dreary,  uphill  task,  with  little  to  sustain  or  cheer 
their  hearts.  This  is  of  course  no  sufficient  ground  for  clinging, 
against  conviction,  to  "  a  creed  outworn,"  but  it  is  surely  some 
reason  for  hesitation  before  "  sapping  with  solemn  sneers  "  a  faith 
which  has  confessedly  done  much  to  ennoble  and  beautify  this  life, 
.and  which  perhaps  has  not  yet  been  quite  so  clearly  proved  to  have 
ao  promise  of  the  next.  When  all  spiritual  faith  is  abandoned, 
material  improvement  must  be  the  ultimate  term  of  human  pro- 
gress, and  even  this  will  be  pursued  in  a  different  temper  and  with 
lower  aims  when  the  background  is  torn  out  of  the  picture  on 
which  the  menial  gaze  was  fixed.  After  our  cathedrals  have 
been  turned  into  music  halls,  and  we  have  ceased  to  build  churches 
or  hospitals — there  were  no  hospitals,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
fore the  Christian  era — it  may  not  be  found  easy  to  concen- 
trate the  same  unselfish  enthusiasm  on  the  construction  of  Board 
Schools  and  drinking  fountains.  What  had  been  viewed  as  means 
will  henceforth  become  ends,  for  there  will  be  no  higher  end  beyond. 
Mrs.  Lathbury  does  not  however  ask  anybody  to  believe,  or  pro- 
fess to  believe,  in  Christianity,  because  of  the  heavy  losses  entailed 
by  disbelief.  But  there  is  much  force  in  her  concluding  appeal — 
not  confined  to  readers  of  her  own  sex — to  those  who  have  made 
the  sacrifice  to  pause  before  forcing  on  others  their  reasons  for 
the  want  of  hope  that  is  in  them.  They  are  not  asked  to  return 
to  a  forsaken  faith,  but  merely  to  remember  facts: — 

If  it  is  the  lot  of  any  to  be  obliged  through  honesty  of  thought  to  cast 
•away  their  ancient  landmarks,  at  least  let  them  consider  if  it  is  all  gain  to 
•others  that  they  should  be  led  to  do  likewise.  What  has  the  Agnostic  to 
•offer  in  compensation  ?  In  the  strength  of  his  days  he  sets  out  for  the 
goal  of  culture.  Physical,  mental,  moral  culture,  is  "his  aim  and  his  watch- 
word. Enlightenment  in  this  world  takes  the  place  of  hope  in  the  next,  and 
the  intellect  alone  sets  its  seal  upon  the  future.  Enthusiastic  for  all  pro- 
gress, he  forgets  that  a  progress  that  conies  to  an  end  with  death  is  no  true 
progress  at  all,  and  that  which  is  untrue  for  the  individual  cannot  be  true 
J'or  the  human  race.  With  their  faith  that  of  an  ultimate  age  of  ice,  and 
their  hope  bounded  by  the  grave,  what  is  left  to  the  women  of  the  future 
lut  their  love  alone  to  tell  them  of  how  much  happiness  and  misery  they 
-.ire  capable  ?  If  such  is  the  only  truth  possible  for  mankind,  iu  very  mercy 
iet  us  pause  long  before  we  help  others  to  attain  to  it. 


CAUTIONS  FOR  CHOICE  OF  PARLIAMENT  MEN. 

A  T?^'CT  under  this  title  wllicb-  appears  in  the  Miscellanies 
,  °|  George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  is  naturally  attractive 
to  students  of  comparative  history  at  the  present  time.  The 
grandfather  of  Chesterfield  and  the  author  of  the  Character  of  a 
lrimmer  might  be  expected  to  have  something  worth  savins  on 
such  a  subject.  The  Parliament  for  which  it  was  written  must,  to 
judge  Irom  internal  evidence,  have  been  that  of  1695.  Before  the 
writs  were  issued  for  that  Parliament  Halifax  was  dead,  and  as 
the  tract  refers  to  the  passing  of  the  Triennial  Bill  at  the  end  of 
1 094  it  must,  if  it  be  genuine,  as  the  style  declares  pretty  clearly, 
have  been  the  work  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life.  The  copy 
before  us  bears  the  date  of  1700,  and  seems  to  have  been  bought 
»n  the  next  year  by  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk.  Why  and  how  the 
volume  left  the  sale  and  dignified  seclusion  of  Holkham  and  wan- 

«*M  S  'I  f  tC°ndhaDd  bookselle™'  shops,  is  a  question  in 
Tvhich  nobody  but  the  present  Lord  Leicester  and  the  possessor  of 
the  volume  can  teel  much  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  latter 
person  is  limited  to  the  comfortable  knowledge  that  he  himself 


obtained  it  for  a  legal  and  sufficient  consideration.  A  great  saga 
almost  contemporary  with  Halifax  would  have  said  that  the  reason 
of  books  straying  is  Quia  est,  m  illis  habitus  errandi ;  as  to  the  fact, 
as  distinguished  from  the  reason,  no  one  conversant  with  them  will 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Halifax,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  Moderate  Liberal,  was 
very  much  iu  the  habit  of  addressing  anonymous  appeals  to  the 
constituencies,  and  most  of  them  can  be  recognized  by  a  peculi- 
arity of  style,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  inventor,  but  which 
was  quickly  caught  up  by  others.  This  consisted  of  an  elaborate 
plainness  of  speech,  flavoured  with  a  very  pleasant  irony.  The 
plainness  hit  the  taste  of  the  average  elector,  who  in  those  days, 
as  perhaps  also  in  these,  was  wisely  distrustful  of  tall  talk, 
finical  phrases,  and  exaggerated  eloquence.  The  irony  flattered, 
him  if  he  understood  it,  and  did  no  harm  if  he  did  not. 
The  "cautions"  are  divided,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
into  a  great  many  heads  ;  and  the  first  head  of  all  is  sufficiently 
apposite  to  the  present  occasion.  "  A  very  extraordinary  earnest- 
ness to  be  chosen  "  the  writer  thinks  to  be  no  good  symptom.  Pie 
deprecates  "  the  raising  a  kind  of  petty  war,  entering  the  lists 
rather  for  a  combat  than  an  election,  and  throwing  fireballs 
to  put  men  in  heat."  "  For,"  says  this  cold-blooded  person,  "it 
will  never  be  thought  that  a  man  should  take  such  extravagant  pain 
only  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  others."  And  he  makes  other 
remarks  about  "  self-denying  zeal,"  "  blustering,"  and  so  forth, 
which  really  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  in- 
stinct. In  short,  the  opinion  of  Halifax  upon  the  Midlothian  contest 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest,  but  of  comparative  certainty,  when 
thislittletractisread.  It  is  almost  startling,  too,  to  come  upon  the  next 
head,  which  states  that  "  recommending  letters  ought  to  have  no 
effect  on  elections."  Diligent  students  of  contemporary  events 
may  perhaps  think,  inter  alia,  of  a  certain  metropolitan  borough, 
where  for  some  days  past  one  of  the  candidates  has  produced  at  each 
meeting  a  letter  with  the  Edinburgh  or  Birmingham  postmark, 
and  has  slightly  parodied  the  famous  sentiment  of  Jack  Horner  by 
pointing  out  what  a  good  boy  he  must  be  to  excite  such  interest 
in  men  so  good  and  great.  That  "  non-attendance  in  former  Par- 
liaments ought  to  disqualify  a  man  "  is  a  subject  which  need  not 
now  be  dilated  on,  because  it  is  well  known  that  all  members  of 
Parliament  are  now  attentive  to  their  business.  But  head  number 
four  again  makes  us  "  warm,"  as  they  say  in  the  children's  game. 
Our  mentor  protests  with  all  his  strength  against  men  who  are 
"  unquiet  and  busy  in  their  natures."  He  thinks  it  pretty  sure 
that  "  men  who  cannot  allow  themselves  to  be  at  rest  will  allow 
nobody  else  to  be  quiet."  And  he  is  of  opinion  that,  "  their 
thoughts  being  in  a  perpetual  motion,  they  have  not  time  to  dwell 
on  anything  long  enough  to  entertain  a  scruple."  Obviously 
Halifax  was  afraid  of  persons  who  thought  on  the  principle  of 
once,  twice,  thrice,  and  away.  Nor  is  his  phrase  of  "  quietness  " 
unworthy  of  attention.  He  would  clearly  not  have  thought  it  a 
fatal  charge  that  Mr.  A.'s  policy  was  a  blank,  or  that  Mr.  B.  has 
anything  to  gain  by  a  decisive  testimonial  that  he  had  in  five  years 
upset  more  institutions  and  worried  more  interests  than  any  other 
single  person  whose  deeds  are  registered  in  history.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  not  to  follow  this  up  further,  because  our  author 
indulges  in  inferences  which  would  hurt  the  delicacy  of  the  present 
age.  He  hints  that  his  unquiet  persons  are  generally  "  at  full 
liberty  to  do  what  is  most  convenient  for  them,"  and,  in  short, 
approaches  altogether  too  near  to  the  scurrilous  and  shocking. 

_  In  the  next  section  we  come  upon  a  contrast  rather  than  a  coin- 
cidence.   Does  anybody  nowadays  "  apprehend  that  great  drinkers 
are  fit  to  serve  in  Parliament "  ?    Evidently  many  people  did  so 
then,  and  the  pamphleteer  does  his  utmost  to  controvert  this 
opinion  in  terms  which  would  delight  Dr.  Richardson  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  not  to  mention  the  late  (and  perhaps  future)  member  for 
Carlisle.    He  admits  that  the  practice   of  much  drinkinn-  has 
"  a   sociable   and   well-natured  appearance,"   but  opines  that 
"it  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.    Nothing  is  more  frail 
than  a  man  engaged  in  wet  popularity."    It  must  be  admitted 
that  wet    popularity   is  far  from  being  a  vile  phrase.  The 
argument  is  strengthened  by  a  curious  citation.    In  1647,  u<* 
says,  the  county  of  Devon  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  undue  election  of  such  burgesses  as  are   "  strong 
in  wine  and  weak  in  wisdom."    Truly  a  most  epigrammatic 
county  !    The  seventh  head  attacks  the  capacity  of  "  wanting- 
men,"  i.e.  men  of  small  property.    Here  Halifax  "is  something  out 
of  harmony  with  our  day,  and  we  pass  over  his  reasonings,  albeit 
they  are  perhaps  worthy  of  some  attention  in  connexion  with  such 
a  matter  as  that  which  led  to  Mr.  Grissell's  imprisonment.  Still 
more  is  the  eighth  head  to  be  slurred,  for  this  testifies  against  the 
choosing  of  "  blockheads,"  and  it  would  probably  be  taken  as  a 
breach  of  privilege  to  hint  that  any  candidate,  much  more  any 
member,  corresponded  to  this  description.    Then  Halifax  goes  on 
to  deprecate  the  sending  of  very  young  men  to  Parliament — a  ' 
practice  which,  if  not  altogether  unheard  of  nowadays,  is  certainly 
not  so  common  as  it  once  was.    After  this  comes  mention  of  "  a 
sort  of  men  whose  heads  are  only  appurtenances  to  their  perukes." 
Here  syllogism  itself  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  character  of  our 
modern  Parliament  men.    There  are  no  perukes  nowadays,  or  at 
least  not  many,  and  so  there  cannot  be  many  heads  which  are  only 
appurtenances  to  them.    The  argument  is  irrefragable.    As  to 
"men  of  injustice  and  violence  iu  their  private  dealings,"  "ex- 
cessive spenders"  and  "unreasonable  savers,"  these  are  points 
delicate  to  handle,  and  we  shall  pass  them  by.    But  the  thirteenth 
head  will  make  the  heads  of  its  readers  bristle  with  horror. 
Halifax,  benighted  trimmer  that  he  was,  is  of  opinion  that  no  one 
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?hould  be  elected  for  a  county  unless  he  his  some  considerable 
estate  in  it  or  expects  such,  and  he  attributes  motives  for  strangers 
standing  which  really  almost  incline  one  to  think  that  if  he  were 
an  elector  of  Midlothian  he  would  vote  for  Lord  Dalkeith.  It 
would,  however,  be  Halifax's  turn  to  shudder  at  the  present  day 
on  the  subject  of  his  next  head.  This  is  directed  against  the  can- 
didature of  lawyers  of  whom  there  are  about  one  hundred,  or 
as  it  two  hundred  ? — standing  at  the  present  moment.  From  this 
point  matters  become  worse  and  worse.  It  is  perhaps  natural  in 
a  trimmer  to  decry  "  men  tied  to  a  party,"  upon  whom  he  spends 
some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  his  sarcasm,  and  "  exorbitant  pre- 
tenders to  merit  in  the  late  revolution,"  who  were  doubtless  nearly 
as  troublesome  in  his  day  as  those  who  now  insist  upon  their  admir- 
able conduct  in  saving  Belgium.  That  "  military  officers  are  out 
of  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  is  of  course  an  illiberal  opinion 
on  a  par  with  the  exclusion  of  lawyers.  "  It  maketh  the  room 
look  like  a  guard-room,"  says  our  author,  with  a  fine  disgust  which 
at  this  moment  is  curiously  obsolete.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  the 
fancy  to  imagine  all  the  captains  and  majors  and  colonels,  past  and 
present,  arrayed  in  full  uniform  at  St.  Stephen's.  Objections  to 
"  pensioners  "  and  to  "  opponents  of  the  Triennial  Bill,"  again 
become  less  interesting,  but  the  last  sentence  deserves  citation. 
"  In  the  mean  time,"  says  the  author,  "  after  having  told  my 
opinion  who  ought  not  to  be  chosen,  if  I  should  be  asked  who 
ought  to  be,  my  answer  must  be,  1  choose  Englishmen,'  and  when 
I  have  said  that,  to  deal  honestly,  I  will  not  undertake  that  they 
are  easy  to  be  found." 

"We  do  not  know  what  may  be  generally  thought  nowadays  of 
this  little  electoral  manual.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  evident  that 
the  author  was  in  many  respects  a  most  benighted  person.  He  had 
no  proper  appreciation  of  heroic  legislation,  and  even  thought  that  it 
was  a  merit  in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  be  quiet.  He  somewhere 
protests  against  "trilling"  with  the  business  of  the  House? 
What,  then,  would  he  have  thought  of  obstruction ?  lie  is 
evidently  dubious  as  to  the  precise  merit  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  practice  of  violently  denouncing  opponents,  and  is 
hopelessly  given  up  to  the  "  stake-in-the-country  "  delusion.  There 
are  even  signs  about  him  of  infection  with  the  worst  of  all  diseases, 
patriotism.  Nowhere  is  there  to  be  discerned  in  his  address  any 
reference  to  anything  but  the  interests  of  England,  and  he  even 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  Englishmen  would  do  well  to 
mind  those  interests.  Of  the  latest  lights  in  constitutional 
principles  he  does  not  seem  to  have  the  least  inkling.  Although 
there  was  then  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  between  town  and  country, 
ho  does  not  intimate  that  the  member  for  St.  Michael's  was 
necessarily  a  better  authority  on  national  affairs  than  the  member 
for  Westminster,  nor  does  he  tell  electors  that  the  expiring  Par- 
liament is  the  worst  of  all  actual  and  possible  Parliaments.  Nor 
does  he  even  hint  that  his  own  enemies  (and  if  the  author  was 
indeed  Halifax  he  had  not  a  few)  are  all  abandoned  villains 
acting  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  devil.  Indeed,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  observations  it  may  be  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  he  would  have  applied  various  derogatory 
terms  to  this  kind  of  electioneering,  and  would  have  talked 
of  "  heats,"  "  private  enmities,"  &c.  &c.  On  no  occasion 
throughout  his  pamphlet  does  he  mount  a  stump,  even  of  the  most 
moderate  height,  and  altogether  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is,  accord- 
ing to  modern  notions,  an  inferior  person.  Yet  perhaps  in  the 
days  when  great  drinkers  were  thought  fit  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, if  in  no  others,  his  counsels  may  have  been  attended  to  with 
some  advantage.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Parliament  was  somehow  or  other  very  much  like  the  atmo- 
sphere of  any  other  place,  and  that  the  rules  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  common  sense  which  applied  elsewhere  applied  also  there. 
Above  all — for  that  last  sentence  somehow  sticks  in  the  reader's 
memory — he  seems  to  have  remembered  that  he  was  an  English- 
man, and  to  have  wished  that  his  clients  should  remember  it  too. 
He  had  an  idea  evidently  that  the  English  Parliament  was  meant 
for  England,  and  seems  not  to  have  troubled  himself  greatly  about 
the  concerns  of  the  universe  at  large,  except  as  they  concerned  this 
island,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  think  "  small "  or  "  little."  All 
these  things  doubtless  were  delusions,  but  somehow  a  voter  read- 
ing them  just  before  voting  might  be  captivated  with  them.  This 
would  be  a  pity,  and  everybody  who  possesses  Halifax's  Miscella- 
nies had  better  lock  up  his  copy,  if  only  to  prevent  it  undergoing 
the  fate  which  in  all  probability  must  have  befallen  the  copy  of 
Mr.  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk. 


CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

"  Y7ERILY  those  who  have  believed,"  saith  the  Koran,  "  and 
V  those  who  have  become  Jews,  and  the  Christians  and  the 
Sabians,  whosoever  hath  believed  in  God  and  the  Last  Day,  and 
hath  done  that  which  is  right — they  shall  have  their  reward  with 
their  Lord,  and  there  shall  come  no  fear  upon  them,  neither  shall 
they  grieve."  It  is  very  easy  to  condemn  a  religion,  or  to  bless  it 
altogether,  as  Mohammad  did  in  the  case  of  the  Sabians  ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  define  who  the  Sabians  were.  There  are  few  names 
to  which  so  many  meanings  have  been  attributed,  few  which  have 
been  so  grievously  misapplied.  We  call  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Arabia  "  Sabians."  The  same  name  denoted  the  philo- 
sophical sectaries  of  Harran,  and  the  pseudo-Christian  remains  of 
Babylonian  astrolatry ;  whilst  Arabian  writers  use  "  Sabian " 


when  they  mean  "  Pagan,"  and  apply  the  word  indiscriminately  to 
every  one  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  is  neither  Jew,  Turk, 
Magian,  nor  Christian.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  modern 
research  has  had  a  hard  battle  to  establish  a  true  order  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  genuine  Sabians,  so-called  Sabians,  and  Sabians 
who  are  not  Sabians  at  all.  Quatremere,  Renan,  Chwolsohn,  and 
Sprenger  have  devoted  ingenious  and  learned  labour  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  involved  in  the  name  of  Sabian,  and  wo 
are  now  able  at  least  to  say  that  most  of  the  peoples  known  by 
that  name  were  not  Sabians  in  the  true  sense.  We  must  disabuse 
our  minds  of  the  notion  that  this  designation  has  any  connexion 
with  the  ancient  Cushite  civilization  of  the  Yemen,  and  must  shut 
our  ears  to  the  seductive  resemblance  in  the  sound  of  Saba  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  This  wonderful  Himyerite  people  have  nought 
in  common  with  Semitic  Sabism,  and  scholars  now  distinguish 
them  by  the  altered  spelling  of  Saboeans. 

We  must  equally  exclude  from  the  census  of  true  Sabians  the 
people  of  Harran,  who,  if  they  were  Sabian  (i.e.  Nabathean)  in 
race,  were  Greek  in  religion.  Whatever  remnants  they  possessed 
of  the  old  Chaldean  star-worship  were  overpowered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  debased  form  of  Neoplatonism  which  had  reached 
them  from  Alexandria.  Their  very  town  was  known  as  'EXX^vd- 
770X1?  (with  the  sense  of  "  City  of  Pagans  ") ;  and  the  Arabian 
historian  El-Mes'udi  tells  us  that  they  had,  besides  temples 
dedicated  to  the  stars,  others  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
Reason  and  the  First  Cause,  of  the  Soul,  and  of  Matter. 
The  oldest  chronologist  of  the  Arabs,  El-Beynini,  of  whose 
Testiyes  of  the  Past  Dr.  Sachan  has  lately  given  us  a  magnifi- 
cent translation,  speaks  of  the  Harranians  at  some  length, 
and  we  learn  from  him  that  they  reverenced  many  prophets, 
"  most  of  whom  were  Greek  philosophers."  Baynim'  at  first  joins 
in  the  common  error  of  calling  these  people  Sabians:.  but  subse- 
quently advocates  the  view  that  they  are  not  the  true  Sabians, 
who  are  in  his  opinion  nothing  else  than  "  the  remnant  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  who  remained  in  Babylonia  when  the  other 
tribes  left  it  for  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes.  These  remaining  tribes  felt  themselves  attracted  to- 
!  the  rites  of  the  Magians,  and  so  they  inclined  towards  the 
j  religion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  adopted  a  system  mixed  up  of 
Magism  and  Judaism,  like  that  of  the  Samaritans  in  Syria."  These 
"  remnants  of  the  Jewish  tribes,"  settled  in  Mesopotamia,  are  the 
true  Sabians,  he  says  ;  for  the  Harranians,  though  they  are  even, 
better  known  by  this  name,  did  not  adopt  it  till  a.h.  228,  under 
'Abbas!"  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  rights  of  fjLeroiKiat 
or  covenanted  protection.  When  El-Beyruni  speaks  of  the  true 
Sabians  as  remnants  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  he  is  so  near  the 
truth  that  we  must  say  no  more  of  the  Harranians,  interesting 
as  they  are,  but  turn  to  this  third  people  to  whom  the  name  of 
Sabian  is  applied. 

It  may  seem  a  startling  attempt  to  seek  to  trace  a  connexion 
between  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  a  Christian  sect  of  the  Euphrates 
valley ;  but  nevertheless  the  descent  of  the  modern  Mandasans  of 
Wasit  and  its  neighbourhood  from  the  Chaldeans  is  tolerably  well 
established.  Much  laborious  research  has  been  expended  on  the 
Nabatheans,  and  the  problem  of  their  ethnic  position  has  been 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  their  name,  like  Sabian,  has 
commonly  been  used  in  the  East  to  mean  simply  "  Pagan.''  From 
incontrovertible  linguistic  evidence,  however,  and  from  the  scanty 
details  we  possess  of  the  scientific  and  astrological  theories  of 
the  Nabatheans,  we  are  able  to  assert  that  they  were  nothing 
else  than  late  Chaldeans ;  and  from  many  and  striking  reseni- 
|  blances  we  can  certainly  trace  their  descendants  in  the  modern 
!  Subbas  or  Sabians  of  Mesopotamia,  who  call  themselves  Man- 
dteans  (Mando-Yahya,  "disciples  of  John"),  and  whom  tra- 
vellers have  described  under  the  name  of  "Christians  of  St. 
John."  Like  their  predecessors,  the  Nabatheans,  these  "Chris- 
tians of  St.  John  "  speak  an  Aramcean  dialect,  a  corrupt  Chaldee, 
which  Renan  calls  the  patois  de  la  famille  semitique.  Like 
the  Nabatheans,  they  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  planets, 
and  time  their  weighty  occasions  in  scrupulous  reference  ■  to 
the  positions  and  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Like 
the  Nabatheans,  they  have  a  variety  of  sacred  books — a  Divan, 
a  Book  of  Adam,  of  John  Baptist,  and  the  like — some  of 
which  we  may  suspect  to  be  identical  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Nabatheans.  It  was  probably  the  existence  of  these  books  which 
procured  for  the  Sabians  exemption  from  the  punishment 
which  awaited  other  unbelievers,  as  recorded  in  the  verse  before 
quoted  from  the  Koran  ;  for  the  prophet  Mohammad  regarded  the 
possession  of  revealed  scriptures  as  the  very  condition  of  a  true  or 
nearly  true  religion.  How  these  Sabians  became  Christians,  or 
what  passed  for  Christians,  is  not  apparent.  Probably  they  found 
it  convenient  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the  dominant  faith,  just 
as  their  namesakes  of  Harran,  under  Muslim  rule,  found  it  useful 
to  call  themselves  Sabians,  and  thus  escape  the  penalties  of  pagan- 
ism. But  they  were  doubtless  influenced  by  other  motives  than 
those  of  mere  policy.  They  could  not  pass  through  the  first  six 
centuries  after  Christ  without  coming  into  close  contact  with  some 
of  the  bizarre  forms  of  Christianity,  or  Christianized  Judaism, 
which  were  floating  about  in  Syria.  Renan  sees  in  them  the 
Elchasaites  of  the  tyikoo-ofyoviieva  ascribed  to  Origen  ;  and. 
Sprenger,  in  his  exhaustive  Life  of  Mohammad,  takes  a  similar 
view,  tracing  the  religious  change  of  the  Sabians  into  the  Man- 
darins to  the  influence  of  Christian  Ebionitesand  Hemerobaptistre. 
The  name  Sabian,  if  it  has  been  a  cause  of  confusion  by  its  resem- 
blance to  Sabsean,  may  here  be  of  service  to  us ;  for  it  means,  not 
as  the  Arabs  contemptuously  say,  "  one  who  turns  from  his  ow» 
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religion  and  takes  another,"  but  "  a  washer  "—a  meaning  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  frequent  ablutions  of  the  modern  Mandoeans.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  veneration  with  which  a  sect 
much  given  to  washing  would  regard  the  profession  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  rinding 
Trim  placed  in  their  religion  above  all  other  prophets,  and  even 
over  Christ  himself.  The  belief  in  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  not  the 
fundamental  dogma  of  Christianity ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
«  Disciples  of  John  "  are  no  Christians  at  all.  But  the  name  was 
convenient,  and  so  they  turned  their  old  Chaldean  mythology  into 
a  Christian  hagiology,  and  called  their  seers  and  augurs,  priests 
and  bishops.  In  spite  of  which,  they  are  still  genuine  Chaldeans 
in  religion  as  well  as  speech. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  curious  relic  of  Babylon  the  Great. 
Manuscripts  of  the  Mandaean  Scriptures  exist  in  various  libraries 
of  Europe,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Adam  (Codex 
Nazarfeus),  edited  by  Professor  Norberg,  they  have  not  been 
published.  Chwolsohn,  indeed,  has  thrown  the  light  of  his  bril- 
liant talents  upon  the  history  of  the  Sabians  and  their  religion, 
and  the  finest  Arabist  of  Europe  has  treated  of  the  Mandaitic  gram- 
mar with  his  customary  acumen.  But  we  know  at  present  but  little 
■of  the  actual  teuetsandpracticesof  the  "  Christians  of  St.  John,"  and 
thescantv  information  gathered  by  travellers  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory.  Such  is  the  secresy  observed  by  the 
Sabians,  so  terrihle  are  the  punishments  prepared  for  those 
who  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  unbelievers,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  communications  from  the 
people  themselves ;  and  the  dwellers  around  know  next  to  nothing 
about  them.  They  are  decidedly  "  a  peculiar  people,"  and  they  sit 
not  down  with  the  ungodly.  Quite  recently,  however,  an  un- 
usually favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  a  more  thorough 
investigation  into  the  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the  Mandseans  or 
Subbas.  Two  gentlemen,  filled  with  zeal  for  their  respective 
causes,  happened  by  a  propitious  fate  to  be  thrown  together  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  One  was  M.  Siouffi,  the  French  Vice- 
■Consul  at  Mosul,  the  other  the  Rev.  P.  Marie-Joseph,  head  of  the 
■Carmelite  Mission  at  Baghdad.  The  former  was  on  the  look-out 
for  a  Subba,  the  latter  lor  a  convert.  They  discovered  that  their 
interests  were  one  and  decided  to  work  together.  M.  Marie- Joseph 
•converted  a  Subba  from  St.  Johnian  Christianity  to  the  true 
■Catholic  faith,  and  M.  Siouffi  immediately  set  about  extracting 
from  him  all  the  information  about  his  people  and  their  religion 
that  Adam — such  was  his  time-honoured  name — could  supply. 
The  result  was  a  volume  of  Etudes  sur  la  religion  des  Soubbas  ou 
Sabeens,  which  M.  Leroux  has  just  presented  to  the  public  of  Paris. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  curious  notes  on  Sabian  manners  and  cus- 
toms, doctrines,  superstitions,  and  the  like,  and  has  the  advantage 
in  authority  which  belongs  to  a  work  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
a  native.  Yet  it  must  be  taken  with  some  reservation,  partly 
because  M.  Siouffi  was  able  to  hold  only  i  nperfect  converse  with 
his  informer,  from  which  one  mignt  expect  a  certain  amount 
•of  inaccuracy  and  misunderstanding  in  his  reports,  and  partly 
because  the  new  convert,  with  all  his  convert's  candour  in  reveal- 
ing the  deformities  of  the  religion  he  has  abandoned,  nevertheless 
showed  some  hesitation  in  answering  M.  Siouffi's  questions  on  the 
more  sacred  portions  of  the  Mandnaan  faith,  and  may  have  con- 
cealed more  than  his  questioner  could  suspect.  M.  Siouffi's  work 
shows  no  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  his  ignorance  laid  him  the  more  open  to  any  im- 
position which  the  young  man  Adam  may  have  sought  to  practise 
on  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  important  fact  that 
Adam  was  trained  for  priest's  orders  in  the  Mandosan  Church,  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  instructed  in  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  if  so  be  that  it  has  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric  doc- 
trine. Making  every  reservation,  M.  Siouffi's  book  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sabians,  or 
Nazareans,  or  Mandaeans,  or  Subbas,  or  "  Christians  of  St.  John," 
choose  which  name  we  will,  that  has  appeared  since  Chwolsohn's 
Sabier  und  Sabismus. 

Since  the  Sabians  became  pseudo-Christians,  they  have  taken 
pains  to  make  it  evident  that  they  worship  but  one  God,  Alaha ; 
nevertheless  the  three  hundred  and.  sixty  celestial  personages  who 
are  neither  angels  nor  saints,  who  were  not  created  by  Alaha  like 
other  creatures,  but  came  into  existence  of  their  own  accord  when 
Alaha  pronounced  their  names,  who  possess  omniscience  and  rule 
each  a  separate  kingdom  in  Paradise,  and,  though  married  to 
females  of  their  own  species,  have  children  by  the  mere  utterance 
of  a  word,  are  practically  divinities.  They  also  reverence  their 
one  great  prophet,  Yahya,  or  John  the  Baptist,  as  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  invoke  the  name  of  Bahram-rabba, 
lord  of  rivers,  when  they  perform  their  religious  ablutions.  They 
believe  in  evil  spirits  (Malakun),  some  of  whom  execute  the 
punishments  of  the  Mataratas  or  seven  hells,  whilst  others  occupy 
themselves  in  tempting  and  injuring  mankind  on  earth,  and  cause 
suicides,  sudden  deaths,  and  other  calamities.  When  a  man  is 
possessed  by  a  devil  of  this  kind  the  Subba  priest  exorcises  him. 
If  the  devil  is  of  a  sweet  and  docile  nature,  he  will  probably  go  out 
at  the  bare  sight  of  the  priest ;  but  if  he  is  perverse  and  obstinate, 
a  regular  ceremony  has  to  be  performed  and  the  great  name  of 
Manda-d-haiy  invoked.  The  fiend  usually  asks  for  time,  in  order 
to  effect  his  retreat  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  allowed  the  priest  returns  to  see  if  the  devil  has  kept  his 
word.  If  be  is  still  there,  an  exorcism  is  performed  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  incense  is  burned,  amulets  applied,  and  prayers 
recited.  The  fiend  generally  leaves  at  this  point,  but  if  he  is  very 
obstinate  the  final  resource  is  tried,  and  the  whole  body  of  priests 


exorcise  him  en  masse.  This  is  considered  infallible,  unless  the 
devil  belong  to  the  species  called  Kersa-Seyna,  the  offspring  of 
human  beings  united  to  demons,  in  which  case  the  victim  cannot 
expect  release.  Adam  avers  that  he  has  seen  and  performed  many 
castings-out  of  devils,  and  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
exorcism.  These  spirits  live  upon  food  snatched  from  the  tables 
of  men ;  and  it  has  often  been  observed,  according  to  Adam,  that 
there  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  food  when  any  one  has  spoken 
during  a  meal.  To  prevent  this,  the  Subbas  carefully  abstain  from 
speaking  whilst  they  eat ;  and  this  is  believed  to  be  a  sure  preser- 
vation against  the  assaults  of  the  Jinn. 

The  world,  according  to  Subba  legend,  was  not  created  by  the 
supreme  Alaha,  who  was  content  with  making  the  angels  and 
the  Paradise  they  dwell  in.  But  these  three  hundred  and  sixty 
celestials  were  not  satisfied  at  this  abrupt  cessation  in  the  work  of 
creation,  and  they  went  in  a  body  to  Alaha,  and  prayed  him  to 
make  something  more.  So  Ilivel-Ziva  received  instructions,  and 
set  out  on  a  long  and  weary  journey  to  find  a  certain  woman, 
whose  child  would  be  wanted '  to  support  the  new  world.  He 
travelled  for  centuries,  and  was  sent  from  one  king  of  the  celestial 
world  to  another,  till  at  length,  in  the  dominions  of  King  Akriin, 
he  found  Ruhaya,  whom  he  soon  contrived  to  carry  off  and  to  im- 
prison in  a  castle  of  iron  until  her  son  should  be  born.  This  child, 
Ur,  who  speedily  grew  to  gigantic  proportions,  was  destined  to 
carry  the  world  on  his  head.  Hivel-Ziva  collected  seven  handfuls 
of  dust  of  different  metals,  and  with  these  he  made  a  pedestal, 
whereon  he  set  Ur ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  place  the  seven 
worlds  on  his  head,  one  above  the  other.  A  drink  of  the  Water  of 
Life  caused  Ruhaya  to  bring  forth  seven  other  children— six 
male  and  one  female — who  are  the  seven  superior  planets ;  they 
have  souls,  and  do  not  perish  at  the  Last  Day,  and  they  have  each 
a  special  function  to  perform  in  the  universe.  Then  Hivel-Ziva 
made  the  four  great  rivers,  and  the  four  elements,  and  established 
the  seven  hells  (Mataratas),  each  of  which  is  governed  by  one  of 
the  seven  great  planets  ;  and  he  created  the  mysterious  world — 
not  our  common  Arda-Tivel,  but  that  unseen  Mshuni-Kuhta,  in- 
habited only  by  pure  and  spotless  beings.  Einally,  each  world 
was  given  a  first  man  ;  and  the  hells  were  made  ready  for  sinners, 
and  put  under  the  control  of  Avather  and  Ptahil.  They  are 
however,  only  purgatories  for  the  most  part,  and  souls  are  allowed, 
after  sufferiug  their  appointed  torments,  to  pass  thence  to  the 
beautiful  Almi-Danhura,  the  Paradise  of  the  blessed,  where  the 
heavenly  powers  reside.  Eternal  damnation  is  decreed  only  for 
murderers,  renegades  from  the  Subba  faith,  and  seducers  of  virgins; 
but  the  severe  penalty  attaching  to  this  last  sin  is  seldom  referred 
to  by  the  politic  priests,  who  are  afraid  lest  any  of  their  congrega- 
tion, rebuked  by  their  consciences,  should  be  driven  to  despair  of 
salvation,  and  hence  desert  the  religion  that  condemned  them. 
These  priests,  classed  in  the  three  orders  of  deacons,  priests,  and 
bishops,  enjoy  the  profound  veneration  of  their  flocks,  and  draw  a 
very  large  revenue.  They  are  compelled  to  marry,  to  eat  their 
meals  in  solitude,  and  to  fetch  water  for  themselves  from  the  river. 
The  principal  religious  duties  they  impose  upon  their  people  are 
frequently-repeated  baptism,  with  complete  immersion  in  the 
river,  in  the  name  of  Alaha,  Manda-d-haiy,  and  Yahya  Yuhana  ; 
prayer  at  least  twice  a  day,  each  time  lasting  two  hours  or  more, 
addressed  to  Alaha,  Maar-eddarbiitha,  and  the  other  celestials, 
Yahya,  Adam,  &c. ;  confession,  constant  ablutions  in  all  possible 
cases  of  religious  impurity,  a  species  of  eucharistic  celebration, 
and  a  kind  of  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  lasts  seven 
days,  and  is  the  highest  perfection  of  religious  observance.  Strict 
fasting  is  forbidden,  but  on  certain  occasions  they  abstain  from 
meat.  They  eat  only  fiesh  that  is  killed  by  the  consecrated  sacri- 
ficer.  They  pay  the  most  careful  respect  to  the  planets,  and  have 
a  firm  belief  in  astrology.  No  voyage  or  enterprise  of  any  import- 
ance is  begun  without  first  consulting  the  stars  through  the  medium 
of  the  priests.  If  they  are  ill  they  apply  to  the  priest  for  an 
amulet,  and  ignore  the  doctor ;  and  they  are  particular  in  having 
the  horoscopes  of  every  new-born  infant  drawn  up  by  their  priestly 
astrologer. 

This  is  what  the  science  of  the  Chaldeans  has  come  to.  These 
are  the  representatives  of  the  "  wise  men  from  the  East."  And 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  "  Christians  "  of  St.  John. 
They  are  no  credit  to  either  side ;  their  astrology  is  degraded,  and 
their  Christianity  almost  omits  Christ.  Yet  these  Subbas,  with 
their  Sabian  traditions  and  Chaldean  language,  with  their  parody 
and  pretence  of  Christianity,  form  a  study  which  is  perhaps  unique 
in  its  peculiar  interest.  There  is  no  sect  which  is  more  closely 
connected  with  a  remote  and  obscure  antiquity,  and  none  which 
exhibits  a  more  surprising  confusion  of  contradictory  creeds. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

IT  may  seem  strange  in  our  days  that  people  who  eDj'oy  a  large 
share  of  public  favour  should  be  indifferent  to  it,  and  even  dis- 
like it ;  but  these  peculiar  feelings  are  shown  every  year  by  the 
University  crews.  For  a  considerable  time  past  the  boat-race  has 
possessed  inscrutable  attractions  for  the  London  mob,  and  also  for 
that  large  section  of  society  which  is  as  anxious  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  idleness  as  those  who  compose  the  mob  are  to 
escape  from  work.  Accordingly  the  "  great  aquatic  event  of  the 
year,"  as  it  is  called,  attracts  vast  crowds  to  that  very  ugly  portion 
|  of  the  Thames  which  lies  between  Putney  and  Moithke ;  and  for 
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a  considerable  period  before  the  race  the  banks  are  thronged  by- 
people  who  really  undergo  considerable  discomfort;  in  order  to  see 
the  crews  of  whose  performances  elaborate  accounts  are  given  by 
reporters  of  more  or  less  intelligence.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
thought  that  the  young  men  who  constitute  the  two  Eights  are 
performing  a  public  duty  in  training,  practising,  and  rowing  the 
race  :  and  that,  through  the  medium  of  its  representative  the  press, 
the  country  watches  them  with  great  solicitude.  This  view,  how- 
ever, touching  and  inspiriting  as  it  is,  has  never  been  accepted  by 
-those  most  concerned.  Unmoved  by  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Giles 
and  Whitechapel ;  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  they  give  a  large 
number  of  people  an  excuse  for  drinking  champagne  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  unmoved  even  by  the  yet  more  striking  fact  that  the 
betting  on  the  contest  is  dfficially  quoted,  the  crews  persist 
in  regarding  it  as  not  being  really  a  public  event,  but 
as  partaking  far  more  of  the  nature  of  a  private  trial,  in- 
teresting only  to  members  of  the  Universities,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boating  men.  The  impertinence  of  this  assumption 
Las  greatly  shocked  many  writers  for  the  press,  as  need  hardly 
be  said  ;  and  this  year,  when  the  arrogant  youths  had  the  audacity 
to  fix  their  own  hour  for  the  race,  and  to  adhere  to  it,  considerable 
indignation  was  expressed.  It  is  true  that  there  were  very  good 
reasons  for  rowing  at  the  hour  on  which  they  determined.  The 
lace,  as  every  one  knows,  is  usually  rowed  on  the  last  of  the 
flood  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  and  if  this  course  was  to  be 
followed  on  March  20th,  it  was  clear  that  the  crews  would  have 
to  start  at  7.30  a.m.,  or  thereabouts.  The  race,  it  was  true,  could 
be  rowed  at  a  much  later  hour  by  reversing  the  course,  aud  taking 
the  last  of  the  ebb:  but,  though  this  seemed  a  very  simple  manner 
of  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  an  early  start,  there  were  really  very 
valid  reasons  against  it.  In  a  race  rowed  from  Mortlake  to  Putney 
one  crew  necessarily  has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  other 
during  the  first  part  of  the  contest,  and  this  fact  appeared  con- 
clusive to  the  misguided  young  men  of  the  two  boat  clubs,  who 
probably  thought  the  first  essential  condition  of  a  race  was  that 
it  should  be  as  fair  as  possible ;  and  who  perhaps  thought 
also  that  the  question  interested  them  more  than  it  did  any- 
body else,  and  was  for  them  to  decide.  Their  mistake  was 
speodily  made  manifest  to  them.  To  attend  a  race  at 
7.30  or  7.45  a.m.,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rise  very  early, 
and  it  was  indignantly  pointed  out  that  for  "  the  convenience 
of  the  public"  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  the  race 
should  be  rowed  in  an  unfair  manner.  At  the  outset  some  im- 
pression seems  to  have  been  produced  on  the  Cambridge  crew, 
and  they  rather  weakly  suggested  that  the  day  of  the  race 
should  be  altered.  Fortunately  the  Oxford  men  were  sensible, 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Darbishire,  Goldie,  and 
Chambers,  who  decided  that  the  race  should  be  rowed  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th. 

The  crews,  however,  were  not  destined  even  now  to  escape  without 
further  pressure.  After  everytbinghad  seemingly  been  finally  settled, 
Mr.  Orrell  Lever  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  representative  alike  of 
the  steamboat  interest  and  of  the  very  many  people  belonging  to  all 
ranks  of  society  who  dislike  getting  up  early.  Mr.  Lever  appealed 
to  the  crews  to  row  on  the  ebb,  and  thus  to  give  "  many  thousands 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  race  without  undue  risk  to 
life  or  property  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  do  so." 
Mr.  Lever  did  not  mean,  as  might  at  first  appear,  that  there  might 
be  undue  risk  to  life  or  property  if  Londoners  had  to  get  up  beiore 
six,  but  referred  to  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  morning 
fog.  His  earnest  appeal,  which  was  certainly  touching,  and 
much  resembled  those  made  by  missionaries  and  by  promoters  of 
public  Companies,  feil  unfortunately  on  stony  ears.  Having  asked 
for  telegrams  in  answer  to  his  eloquence,  he  received  two  brief 
ones,  that  from  the  Oxford  captain  being  indeed  laconic  even  for  a 
telegram,  and  merely  informing  him  that  the  race  would  not  be 
rowed  on  the  ebb.  At  this  the  ruler  of  the  Citizen  steamers  waxed 
■wroth,  and  with  cruel  kindness  infoimeil  the  sinful  captains  of 
seven  that,  to  show  his  anxiety  to  accommodate  the  Universities 
"for  this  great  national  event,"  he  would  give  a  boat  free  of  cost 
for  each  University,  but  that  for  all  others  he  must  charge  one 
hundred  instead  of  fifty  guineas  as  usual.  The  sins  of  the  crews 
would  therefore  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  the  sightseers,  who 
would  not  only  have  to  leave  their  beds  early,  but  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  "double  fan  s.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Lever's  decision, 
some  tugs  were  hired  to  convey  the  umpire  and  spectators,  but 
objections  were  raised  to  these,  and  finally  the  difficulty  with  the 
deeply-hurt  but  not  implacable  representative  of  the  national 
.interests  was  got  over.  Four  steamers,  engaged,  we  believe,  on 
the  usual  terms,  accompanied  the  race,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  they  were  well  handled  by  their  respective  captains,  the  Press 
steamer  in  particular  being  very  cleverly  taken  under  the  small 
southern  span  of  Hammersmith  Bridge. 

That  there  should  have  been  so  much  hubbub  over  a  very  simple 
question,  which  really  hardly  admits  of  argument,  is  most  strange. 
The  University  boat-race  is  not  a  "public  event,"  or,  as  Mr. 
Lever  has  it,  a  "  great  national  event,"  any  more  than  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Club  is  a  great  national  institution.  The  race  is  a 
private  trial  between  crews  who  represent  and  are  chosen  from 
the  boat  clubs  of  their  respective  Universities,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
only  concerns  members  of  the  Universities  and  boating  men.  If 
the  public  like  to  come  in  huge  crowds  to  see  it,  of  course  the 
public  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  just  as  it  would  be  at  liberty,  if  it 
thought  fit,  to  go  down  in  excursion  trains  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
and  throng  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam  :  but  to  say  that  the 
public  convenience  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  arranging 
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a  race  at  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  presence  of  the 
public  is  not  wished  for,  is  to  advance  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  mul- 
titude which  on  the  face  of  it  is  absurd.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  University  crews  do  not  themselves  treat  their  contest  as  a 
private  or  quasi-privato  trial,  inasmuch  as  they  desire  that  the 
course  should  be  kept  clear  for  them,  and  certainly  it  seems  at 
first  sight  as  though  this  did  give  to  the  "  event "  that  public  cha- 
racter which  is  so  vehemently  asserted  ;  but  a  very  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  race  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is 
a  mistaken  view.  The  course  has  to  be  kept  clear  on  account  of 
the  great  concourse  of  boats  and  steamers  which  would  cause 
danger  to  crews  and  spectators,  and  probably  make  the  race  abso- 
lutely impossible  unless  regulations  were  strictly  enforced.  la 
other  words,  the  public  come  to  see  the  race  in  such  huge  numbers 
that  the  race  could  not  be  rowed  unless  some  kind  of  order  was 
maintained.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  by  asking- 
for  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the  unsought  presence  of  a  rnul/- 
titude  of  sightseers,  the  crews  acquiesce  in  giving  a  public  cha>- 
racter  to  their  contest. 

That  the  crews  of  this  year  were  right,  then,  in  not  yielding  to- 
absurd  dictation,  and  in  holding  to  the  hour  they  had  fixed,  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  indeed,  even  if  the  boat-race  had  been 
correctly  treated  as  a  "  national  event "  they  would  have  been  right 
in  refusing  to  change  the  time.  Obviously  the  race  ought  to  be 
rowed  on  equal  terms,  and  the  people  who  wished  that  it  should  be 
rowed  on  unequal  terms  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  getting  up  early  were  not  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Lever  maintained,  as  has  been  seen,  that  there  would- 
be  danger  owing  to  the  morning  fog ;  but  this  was  not  to  be 
feared,  as,  if  there  was  enough  fog  to  cause  peril,  there  would  be 
enough  to  stop  the  race.  Any  risks  which  the  steamers  might 
run  in  going  up  to  Putney  could  easily  be  avoided  by  the  very 
simple  process  of  sending  them  up  the  evening  before.  As  it  was,  Mr. 
Lever's  gloomy  vaticinations  proved  to  be  in  one  respect  correct,  for 
on  Saturday  morning  a  very  dense  fog  enveloped  Putney  and  its 
surroundings.  In  spite  of  this  a  depressed  and  blasphemous  crowd 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  when  eight  o'clock  drew 
near,  it  became  evident  that  they  would  be  able  to  begin  the  day's 
drinking  at  an  even  earlier  hour  than  they  had  expected^ 
Danger  to  those  afloat  there  would  be  none,  as  it  was  obvious 
that  the  race  could  not  be  rowed.  It  was  postponed  till 
Monday  morning;  and  though  this  postponement  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  must  have  disappointed  many  who. 
took  a  legitimate  interest  in  the.  race,  it  had  one  most 
excellent  result,  for  it  rendered  void  all  bets.  According  to 
the  mysterious  laws  of  betting,  everything  is  nullified  if  a  Sunday 
intervenes  between  the  day  fixed  for  an  event  and  that  on  which 
it  takes  place,  so  that  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who  had  in  this 
case  been  giving  themselves  considerable  trouble  in  the  hope  of 
reaping  an  adequate  return  found  that  all  their  pains  had  been 
wasted.  Their  discoinfitura  cannot  but  give  pleasure  to  the  many 
who  regret  that  the  boat-race  should  ever  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  other  than  trivial  wagers.  On  Monday  morning  a 
greatly  diminished  attendance  showed  that  the  interest  in  the 
"  national  event "  had  suffered  much  by  the  postponement.  The 
crowd  on  the  banks  was  smaller  than  it  usually  is ;  there  were 
very  few  carriages  and,  compared  with  what  there  generally  are, 
very  few  steamers  and  boats.  Confidence  must  have  been  rudely 
shaken  in  the  young  men  who,  when  fixing  the  time  for  their  con- 
test, could  not  foresee  that  there  would  be  a  heavy  fog.  The  young 
men,  however,  were  in  no  way  affected  by  their  abated  popularity, 
for  they  rowed  a  very  fine  race.  After  a  beautifully  even  start,, 
they  kept  all  but  level  with  each  other  for  some  time,  and  then. 
Cambridge,  rowing  from  forty  to  thirty-seven,  drew  ahead,  and  led 
by  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  length  when  off  the  Crab- 
Tree,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  start.  From  the  Cottage 
to  Hammersmith  Bridge  the  struggle  was  a  very  fine  one, 
the  light  blues,  who  were  rowing  far  better  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, maintaining  their  lead.  They  were  certainly  aided  by 
the  Oxford  coxswain,  who  kept  his  boat  too  much  inshore 
in  the  early  part  of  the  race,  and  who,  when  near  the 
Distillery,  seemed  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  show  how 
well  she  would  answer  her  helm.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in 
loyal  efforts  to  give  the  weaker  crew  a  chance,  one  of  the  Oxford 
Eight  caught  a  crab,  after  Hammersmith  Bridge  had  been  passed, 
with  such  breadth  of  style  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  would, 
capsize  the  boat.  At  the  time  when  this  accident  happened  the 
Oxford  crew  were  gaining  on  their  antagonists,  who  had  rowed  a 
two-mile  race  with  much  courage  and  vigour,  but  whose  strength 
was  now  failing.  At  the  western  end  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  dark 
blue  was  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  length  ahead,  and  when 
Chiswick  Church  was  breasted  the  race  was  practically  decided.. 
The  Oxford  crew  had  held  to  the  old  tactics  which  had  so  often 
proved  successful,  and,  though  they  had  not  seen  their  antagonists- 
leading  without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  spurt — being,  after- 
all,  imperfect  like  other  human  creatures — they  had  in  the  main 
obeyed  the  stern  dictates  of  duty,  aud  would  not  be  tempted  into- 
rowing  so  quick  a  stroke  as  the  others.  Their  virtue  was  re- 
warded in  the  upper  part  of  Corney  Keach,  for  the  Cambridge 
men  were  exhausted,  and  the  Oxford  boat  drew  steadily  away- 
When  Barnes  Bridge  was  reached  the  race  had  become,  what  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  it  so  frequently  is,  a  mere- 
procession  ;  and  the  spectators  at  Mortlake  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  plucky  but  jaded  crew  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
comparatively  fresh  one.  The  winning  boat  passed  the  post 
with  a  length  and  three-quarters  of  clear  water  between  her  stem 
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and  the  other's  how,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Fairrie,  the 
iudo-e.  To  some  of  those  on  hoard  the  steamers  it  certainly  seemed 
that  the  two  were  separated  by  a  longer  interval.  The  crowd  on 
the  banks  waited  with  exemplary  patience  to  learn  the  result, 
•which,  for  some  incomprehensible  reason,  appeared  to  attord  them 
^"r<ititiCtit.iou» 

The  race  of  18S0,  which  thus  ended  in  the  victory  of  Oxford, 
-will  Ion"-  he  remembered  on  account  of  the  singular  controversy 
•which  preceded  it,  and  will  also  be  remembered  by  boating 
men  as  a  fine  contest,  in  which  the  weaker  crew  surprised  the 
prophets,  and  made  a  most  gallant  struggle.  By  betting  men 
also,  the  race  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten;  and  let  it  be  hoped 
that  the  recollection  of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  some  of 
them  had  to  endure  on  this  occasion  may  tend  in  future  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  HUSBANDS. 


A HEAVIER  blow  has  rarely  been  dealt  to  the  rights  of 
woman  than  that  which  was  inflicted  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
at  Westminster  on  Wednesday  last.  Everybody  has  seen  ad- 
vertisements to  the  effect  that  John  Smith  warns  all  tradesmen 
not  to  give  credit  to  Jane  Smith  his  wife,  or,  as  _  the  warning  is 
sometimes  more  politely  framed,  not  to  give  credit  to  any  one  in 
his  name  without  his  authority.  This  invitation  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Smith  family  is  naturally 
taken  as  a  sign  that  those  relations  are  somewhat  strained.  Until 
last  Wednesday,  however,  few  people  doubted;  and  no  ladies  had 
any  doubt  at  all,  that  the  unpleasant  announcement  wns  necessary 
to  bar  Mrs.  Smith  from  her  ancient  and  otherwise  indefeasible 
right  to  run  up  bills,  subject  only  to  the  very  doubtful  construction 
which  might  be  placed  on  the  word  "  necessaries."  This  right  has 
generally  been  taken  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  femi- 
nine prerogative,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  certain  clause  of 
the  marriage  service  should  run  "  With  all  the  worldly  goods  of  all 
rnv  tiadesuien  I  thee  endow,"  instead  of  or  as  a  supplement  to  the 
usual  formula.  It  is  true  that  experienced  lawyers  may  have  felt  a 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  years  ago 
there  was  a  case  which  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  in 
the  contrary  sense.  But  even  on  that  occasion  one  of  the  judges 
dissented,  and  since  then  it  happens  that  the  question  has  never 
gone  to  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  has  never  even  in  an  inferior  Court 
been  decided  purely  on  its  merits.  The  case  of  Debenham  v.  Mellon, 
which  brought  out  the  judgment  of  Wednesday,  was  fortunately 
a  typical  one.  There  was  no  allegation  that  the  goods  bought 
were  not  fairly  to  be  called  articles  of  necessity .  There  was  no 
separation  between  husband  and  wife,  nor  apparently  any  ill  feel- 
ing between  them.  But  the  husband  had  forbidden  his  wife  to 
run  up  bills  and  the  bills  had  been  run  up.  Therefore  Mr.  Justice 
Bowen  decided  that  whatever  prima  facie, presumption  of  autho- 
rity there  might  be  was  rebutted  by  the  fact  of  prohibition, 
and  left  to  the  jury  only  this  question  of  feet,  which  was  not 
disputed.  This  ruling  was  supported  on  Wednesday  by  Lords 
Justices  Bramwell,  Baggallay,  and  Thesiger,  who  were  unani- 
mous in  their  judgment.  Th;re  must  have  been  wailing  and  con- 
sternation in  the  counting-houses  of  not  a  few  tradesmen  when 
the  decision  was  known. 

The  point  of  technical  importance,  of  course,  is  the  point 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  the  tradesman  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  husband's  prohibition.    It  has  always  been  contended  by 
tradesmen  themselves  that  this  was  necessary,  while  the  unplea- 
santness of  making  something  like  domestic  dissension  evident  has 
no  doubt  deterred  most  men  from  communicating  the  prohibition 
directly.    In  a  case  which  occurred  not  long  ago,  but  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  a  typical  case,  as  there  was  misconduct  on 
the  wife's  side,  the  judge  pointed  outthe  impropriety  committed  bv 
tradesmen  who  were  in  the  habit  not  merely  of  asking  no  ques"- 
tions,  but  of  taking  steps  rather  to  prevent  than  to  procure 
information  on  the  subject.    It  is  a  general,  if  not  a  universal, 
practice,  to  direct  bills  for  goods  ordered  by  a  lady  to  the  lady 
herself  and  not  to  the  husband,  whence  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  first  thing  the  latter  hears  of  them  is  that  the  trades- 
man will  wait  no  longer,  and  he  ha3  therefore  no  opportunity 
of  checking  the  indebtedness.     The  wont  of  tradesmen  on 
such  occasions  is  to  defend  themselves  by  saying  that  "ladies 
would  not  like  it "  if  they  did  otherwise.  Lord  Justice  Brarnwell's 
judgment  makes  terrible  havoc  of  this  ingenious  plea.    He  points 
out  that,  though  it  may  be  a  strong  consideration  for  the  tradesman 
not  to  offend  his  customers,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  tradesman  and 
not  for  the  law.    He  might  perhaps  have  added  that  the  cases  in 
which  customers  were  offended  would  be  precisely  the  cases  in 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  practice  of  concealment  should  not 
goon.  The  whole  of  the  learned  Judge's  argument  is  full  ofthe  most 
painful  common  sense,  which  will  make  ladies  and  tradesmen  justly 
and  alike  indignant.  The  latter  estimable  class  of  pers  ms  sometimes 
affect  to  be  on  too  confidential,  not  to  say  sentimental,  terms  with 
their  lovely  customers  to  think  of  questioning  their  doines'tv.:  hap- 
piness or  doubting  their  honour.    According  "to  them,  no  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  sordid  person  as  a   husband  who 
objects  to  pay  his  wife's  bills  enters  into  their  guileless  heads. 
It  is  the  joy,  and  should  be  the  pride  and  object,  of  the 
husband  to  collect   money  for  the   adornment  of  the  wife 
of  his  bosom.  «  For  men  must  work  and  women  must  spend  " 


is  the  burden  of  an  unpublished  version  of  the  late  Canon 
Kingsley's  touching  song,  which  is  said  to  have  obtained  (in  MS.) 
an  enormous  success  in  linen-draping  circles.  It  is  also  rumoured 
that  in  the  same  circles  the  well-known  definition  of  man's  duties, 
"  C'est  l'homme  qui  se  bast  et  qui  conseille,"  is  translated,  with 
some  amplification,  "  The  husband  uselessly  fights  against  his 
wife's  bills,  and  takes  the  advice  of  counsel  in  vain  on  the  sub- 
ject." All  this  pleasant  tradition  is  made  of  none  effect  by  Wed- 
nesday's judgment.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  contemning  the 
maxim  that  credit  is  the  soul  of  trade,  asks  ruthlessly,  "  Why 
should  wives  have  such  authority  ?  "  The  law,  he  thinks,  knows 
nothing  of  any  general  usage  in  favour  of  having  dress  on  credit. 
Perhaps  there  are  people  who  are  not  so  happily  ignorant  as  tho 
law ;  but  it  may  be  that  that  august  entity  knows  only  what 
ought  to  be  and  not  what  is.  The  judge,  indeed,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  time-honoured  weekly  bill.  So  long  as 
a  husband  lives  with  his  wife,  the  butcher's  bills  may  be  run  up 
without  fear  on  the  part  of  wife  or  butcher,  which  is  indeed 
reasonable.  Reason,  it  may  be  said,  dictates  the  whole 
judgment  rather  than  a  regard  for  the  finer  feelings.  There 
are  a  great  many  ladies  who  do  not  think  of  running 
up  bills  unknown  to  their  husbands,  and  who  yet,  we  fear, 
will  feel  aggrieved  a.t  the  Lords  Justices  and  their  judg- 
ment. It  is^doubtless  sweet  to  feel  that  opportunities  of  extrava- 
gance are  open,  even  if  the  individual  possessor  of  those  oppor- 
tunities be  too  virtuous  to  profit  by  them.  The  killing  frost  of 
Wednesday's  judgment  nips  these  opportunities,  and  limits  the 
expensive  powers  of  woman  to  a  prosaic  and  perhaps  beggarly 
allowance. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  one  little  remnant  of  the 
privilege,  or  rather  the  supposed  privilege,  which_  the  judgment 
has  spared.  Much  of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell's  reasoning  goes  to  the 
extent  of  a  total  refusal  to  wives  of  any  authority  to  pledge  their 
husband's  credit  unless  usage  or  permission  can  be  pleaded.  The 
actual  terms,  however,  require  that  a  prohibition  shall  have  been 
issued,  though  it  may  simply  be  addressed  in  private  to  the  wife,  and 
need  not  be  communicated  to  the  tradesman,  save  on  his  express 
demand.    It  may  be  thought  that,  with  the  accustomed  perfidy 
of  man,  this  limitation  is  dwelt  on  rather  to  impress  upon  husbands 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  the  requisite  formula  than  with  a 
view  of  saving  their  last  prerogative  of  expense  to  wives.  But 
into  this  question  we  need  not  enter.    Girls  of  spirit  will  doubt- 
less think  of  forming  a  league  to  decline  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
with  any  man  who  does  not  renounce  the  power  of  prohibition 
beforehand.    It  is  our  painful  duty  to  point  out  that  here  too  the 
ouious  law  has  been  beforehand  with  them.    It  is,  we  believe,  a 
well-established  principle  in  England  that  no  ante-nuptial  contract 
of  such  a  kind  is  binding.    It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  many  women 
— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  many  human  beings — would  have 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse  a  definite  allowance.    "  I  do  not,"  said 
an  historical  character,  "  know  any  one  to  whom  a  twenty-pound 
note  would  not  be  convenient,"  though  we  do  not  intend  to  hint 
that  a  twenty-pound  note  would  satisfy  any  woman  who  respected 
herself.    But  when  the  perfidious  husband  offers  a  sum  which 
is  probably  a  good  deal  more  than  his  innocent  spouse  has  ever 
had.  lawful  command  of  as  a  girl,  or  perhaps  tenders  the  still 
more   tempting   cheque    book,  he  has   only   to  remark  care- 
lessly  "  You  won't  go  beyond  that,"  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Common   decency  demands   a  grateful    and  thoughtless  "  Of 
course  not"  in  reply,  though  even  the  reply  is  not  wanted. 
The  prohibition  is  issued,  and  that  is  enough.    From  this  great 
wrong  a  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  expected  to  give  relief,  though 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  done  by  a  House  of  Ladies. 
At  present  the  law  is  clear,  and  the  famous  authority  of  women  to 
pledge  their  husbands'  credit  is  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits.    It  will  run  to  beef,  but  not  to  bonnets  :  a  cabbage  may  be 
purchased  without  and  even  in  spite  of  authority,  but  not  a 
costume.    A  certain  abuse,  or  rather  possibility  of  abuse,  is  opened 
up  bjT  the  exceptions.    What  if  some  desperate  housewife  were 
to  opeu  a  truck-system  with  her  milliner,  and  exchange  steaks 
(expressly  sanctioned  by  name  in  Lord  Justice  Bramwell's  judg- 
ment) for  the  trappings  ol  vanity  ?    This  idea,  however,  is  pro- 
bably the  offspring  of  a  depraved  imagination.    "  How  many 
steaks  must  I  give  for  one  ball-dress  ?  "  would  be  an  interesting 
problem  for  an  examiner  of  the  higher  forms  of  public  schools, 
but  hardly  anything  more.     It  will  be  rather  curious  to  see 
whether  the  decision  has  any  effect  on  the  general  practice 
of  tradesmen.     Many  thing3   have  combined  of  late  to  hit 
hard  the  old  practice  of  combining  long  prices  and  long  credit. 
This  judgment,  though  by  no  means  likely  to  end  retail  dealing 
on  credit,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  convenient  practice  enough, 
must  tend  further  to  restrict  it.  It  has  very  rarely  been  pronounced 
so  authoritatively  that  in  such  dealing  the  law,  if  it  does  not 
exactly  refuse  to  recognize  credit,  looks  on  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  disfavour.    The  burden  of  ascertaining  the  truth  is, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  thrown  directly  on  the  tradesman.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  thus  to  throw  it,  because  the 
balance  of  profit  in  the  transaction  undoubtedly  lies  with  him,  as  is 
clearly  perceived  from  the  wide  margin  existing  in  most  cases  between 
cash  and  credit  prices.  Of  course  ladies  are  not  alone  in  a  leaning  to 
credit,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  apt  to  continue  i'ond 
of  it  longer  than  men,  partly  because  of  the  very  customary 
opinion  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  just  pronounced  to  be 
fallacious.    Sooner  or  later  a  man  has  to  pay  his  own  bills;  in  the 
theory  referred  to  a  woman  when  once  she  was  married  had  an 
almost  unlimited  credit  to  draw  on.    It  is  not  very  likely  that 
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many  ladies  will  expose  themselves  to  the  awkward  consequences 
which,  as  was  hinted  in  the  judgment,  would  follow  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  authority  ;  nor  even  in  this  case  would  the  tradesman 
benefit.  On  the  whole,  nobody  who  need  be  much  pitied  suffers 
from  the  decision,  and  to  a  class  of  men  who,  with  many  and  grave 
faults,  possess  after  all  some  merit,  and  form  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  nation,  it  is  distinctly  good  news. 


THE  STAFF  COLLEGE. 

F appears  that  the  subject  of  the  Staff  College  is  again  exercising 
the  minds  of  the  military  authorities,  and  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation is  now  being  prosecuted  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  that  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  British  institutions  are 
heir  to — a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  One  of  the  principal  questions 
to  be  propounded  is  whether  the  present  regulations  ensure  that 
the  best  men — that  is,  the  men  best  suited  morally  and  physically 
for  the  staff — obtain  admission  to  the  College  ;  and  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  this  question  it  may  be  well  if,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
civilian  readers,  we  state  fully  what  those  regulations  are.  An 
officer  wishing  to  compete  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  make 
his  application  while  actually  serving  with  his  regiment  or  corps. 
He  must  have  five  years'  service  at  least,  and  must  produce  a  certi- 
ficate from  his  commanding  officer  to  the  effect  that  he  is  in  every 
respect  a  thoroughly  good  and  efficient  regimental  officer.  A 
Board  consisting  of  the  three  senior  officers  of  his  regiment  then  re- 
ports confidentially  upon  the  following  subjects: — AVhether  the 
candidate's  conduct  is  marked  by  steadiness,  prudence,  and  tem- 
perance ?  Is  he  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  living  ?  Does  he  dis- 
play activity,  intelligence,  discretion,  and  zeal  in  his  profession  ?  Is 
his  disposition  such  as  would  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  stall'  with  tact  and  discrimination,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
ensure  that  orders  which  he  might  convey  would  be  cheerfully 
carried  out?  or  are  his  manners  and  temper  objectionable  and 
likely  to  cause  him  to  disagree  with  those  with  whom  he  might 
be  brought  in  contact  ?  Is  he  active  and  energetic  in  his  habits  ? 
a  good  or  indifferent  rider  ?  and  is  he  short-sighted  or  deaf?  A 
medical  certificate  of  good  health  and  fitness  for  the  active  duties 
of  the  staff  must  also  be  furnished.  Finally,  the  candidate  must 
be  attached  for  a  month  to  the  staff  of  a  general  officer,  who  at 
the  end  of  that  period  will  report  confidentially  on  the  officer's 
general  fitness  for  staff  employment,  and  especially  on  his 
aptitude  for  business  and  for  conducting  official  correspondence. 
These  preliminary  tests  being  satisfactorily  passed,  the  candidate 
may  present  himself  at  the  competitive  examination  for  admission 
to  the  College. 

Now  it  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  that  an  officer  who 
combined  in  his  own  person  all  these  qualifications,  and  who  more- 
over possessed  sufficient  brains  to  place  him  among  the  successful 
twenty  at  the  examination,  would  be  something  very  much  like 
perfection  itself,  and  certainly  admirably  adapted  in  every  way  for 
the  duties  of  the  staff.  It  might  also  be  supposed  that  by  the  time 
such  a  paragon  had  passed  safely  through  the  arduous  and  varied 
course  of  instruction  at  the  College,  he  would  be  something  quite 
too  perfect — in  fact,  a  combination  of  physical  and  intellectual 
excellence  seldom  to  be  found  out  of  three-volume  novels.  Un- 
fortunately, perfection  is  notoriously  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
it  is  well  known  in  the  service  that  here  and  there  an  officer 
obtains  access  to  the  College  who  does  not  by  any  means  come  up  to 
the  required  standard  of  regimental  efficiency.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  an  officer  of  some  nine  or  ten  years'  service,  who  has  spent 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  with  his  regiment,  taking  his  full  share  of 
foreign  service  and  no  more  than  his  share  of  leave.  He  subscribes 
to  all  the  regimental  clubs  and  institutions,  entertains  guests  at 
the  mess,  goes  into  society,  and  generally  supports  the  credit  of 
the  corps.  Possibly  he  has  served  with  it  in  one  of  our  numerous 
little  wars,  and  wears  a  medal.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  re- 
marked that  he  is  kept  perpetually  in  the  background — in  a  word, 
that  he  never  comes  to  the  front.  His  turn  for  detachment  never 
seems  to  arrive,  the  adjutant  being  always  ready  with  some  un- 
answerable reason  why  his  company  is  not  to  go  just  then.  If  his 
colonel  is  ordered  to  detail  an  officer  for  some  special  duty,  he  is 
sure  not  to  be  the  one  chosen.  In  short,  he  is  kept  under 
continual  supervision,  not  from  any  actual  or  openly  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  him  as  an  officer,  but  simply  from  a  feel- 
ing that  he  had  better  not  be  trusted  in  any  independent 
capacity.  While  he  may  be  an  excellent  subordinate,  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  placing  him  in  any  situation  of  command.  The 
officer  in  question,  having  always  been  of  a  somewhat  studious 
turn,  determines  one  day  to  try  to  vary  the  monotony  of  re- 
gimental routine  by  going  to  the  Staff  College,  and  forth- 
with begins  to  study.  When  he  feels  himself  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  formally  announces  his  intention  to  his  colonel  and 
applies  for  the  necessary  certificate.  The  colonel  at  once  finds 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  he  feels  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  applicant  has  not  the  makings  of  a  good  staff 
officer  in  him,  and  he  also  knows  that  this  conviction  is  shared  by 
the  regiment  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  is  he  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  depriving  an  officer  against  whom  he 
can  adduce  no  actual  shortcomings  of  a  chance  of  distinction  ? 
May  he  not  after  all  be  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  and  is  it  not 
well  known  that  many  who  have  not  been  good  regimental  officers 
have  succeeded  on  the  staff?  In  despair  he  turns  to  the  copies  of  his 


own  and  his  predecessor's  confidential'  reports  on  the  officer  in 
question.  He  finds  such  terms  as  "careful,""  steady,"  and  "at- 
tentive," in  abundance — in  a  word,  all  is  mediocrity — and  nothing 
further.  But  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  say  "  No,"  so  the 
certificate  is  promised,  and  the  candidate  is  passed  on  to  the  regi- 
mental Board.  Here,  again,  there  is  the  same  unwillingness  to 
cast  the  first  stone  at  an  old  comrade,  and  eventually  the  exami- 
nation is  passed  successfully,  and  he  joins  the  College. 

In  this  way,  doubtless,  some  men  who  cannot  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  good  regimental  officers  succeed  in  getting  on  the  staff; 
but  they  are  the  exception,  and  not,  as  represented  in  certain 
quarters,  the  rule.  Even  when  such  officers  have  joined  the  College, 
they  may  fail  at  either  the  first  or  second  yearly  examination,  or 
they  may  be  unfavourably  reported  upon  by  the  College  authorities 
and  removed.  That  the  present  system  regulating  admission  is  not 
perfect  we  admit ;  still  the  tests  demanded  are  fixed  at  so  high  a 
standard  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  they  are  not  always  rigidly 
fulfilled.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  time  of  peace  to  suggest  any  improvement 
on  the  old  system  of  selection  for  the  staff',  which  may  be  briefly 
described  as  nepotism  tempered  by  favouritism,  and  anything  is 
better  than  that.  The  real  advantage  of  the  St  iff  College  is  that  it 
provides  a  body  of  men  who  must  at  the  worst  have  been  fairly 
good  regimental  officers,  who  possess  a  considerable  share  of  brains 
and  intelligence,  and,  more  than  all,  who  have  proved  their  capa- 
city and  willingness  for  work.  Thus  a  certain  fixed,  tangible 
standard  of  merit  is  provided  ;  and  we  cannot  at  present  see  how 
any  other  system  would  answer  better.  For  example,  it  has  been 
laid  down,  and  very  justly,  in  the  Queen's  regulations,  that  officers 
who  have  not  passed  through  the  Staff  College  may  yet  be  eligible 
for  stall'  employment  if  they  are  of  "  proved  ability  in  the  field  " ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  term  be  accepted  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  such  officers  should  have  precedence  of  all  others. 
But  what  is  "  proved  ability  in  the  field  "  ?  Will  any  two  autho- 
rities agree  in  their  definition  of  the  term  ?  An  aide-de-camp  or 
an  orderly  officer  who  safely  delivers  an  important  despatch  at  a 
critical  moment  may  be  considered  by  one  general  to  have  proved 
his  ability,  while  another  would  ridicule  the  idea.  The  very 
vagueness  of  the  term  is  dangerous,  and  in  a  protracted  campaign 
might  open  the  door  to  serious  abuse.  As  we  have  already  said, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  the  present 
mode  of  supplying  the  stall'  of  our  army.  The  intellectual  and 
educational  part  of  the  process  is  an  actual  reality,  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid  or  controverted  ;  the  moral  part  is,  and  mu3t  remain, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  opinion;  and  where  this  element 
is  once  introduced  into  the  question  we  must  allow  for  human 
fallibility.  Whatever  faults  there  are  in  the  system  occur  not  in 
the  College,  but  in  the  regiment;  and  the  sole  remedy  that  can  be 
applied  is  for  commanding  and  superior  officers  to  harden  their 
hearts  and  speak  their  opinions  freely. 

Another  subject  connected  with  the  Staff  College  which  will 
probably  form  a  matter  of  inquiry  is  the  curriculum  of  study. 
This,  however,  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  detail,  and  doubtless 
some  room  for  improvement  may  be  found.  There  used  to  be,  if 
we  mistake  not,  an  undue  preponderance  of  subjects  which  are,  or 
rather  should  be,  left  entirely  tothe  Engineers  and  Artillery.  For 
instance,  permanent  fortification  was  carried  to  an  extent  which 
would  certainly  appear  excessive  when  it  is  remembered  that,  wher- 
ever siege  operations  on  a  large  scale  are  undertaken,  there  are  sure 
to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  engineer  officers  present.  Again,  the 
study  of  the  manufacture  and  working  of  the  heaviest  guns,  such 
as  are  only  used  on  board  ship  or  in  places  like  Gibraltar  or  Malta, 
would  appear  unnecessary,  for  we  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  suffer 
from  a  dearth  of  artillery  officers.  It  is  constantly  urged  that  the 
College  course  is  too  theoretical  and  not  sufficiently  practical ;  but 
for  this  there  is  no  remedy.  With  the  exception  of  the  limited 
extent  of  country  around  Aldershot,  every  inch  of  which  is  familiar 
to  nearly  every  officer  in  the  service,  we  have  no  ground  available 
for  instruction.  A  certain  sum  is  appropriated  in  the  College  esti- 
mates for  manoeuvres,  and  accordingly  once  a  year  the  com- 
mandant, professors,  and  students  sally  forth  for  a  four  or  five 
days'  trip,  during  which  imaginary  troops  are  conducted  through 
imaginary  operations,  the  sole  reality  about  the  affair  being  the 
expense.  Practical  training,  whether  for  officers  or  men,  means 
an  unlimited  extent  of  varied  country,  which  with  us  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Some  improvement  on  the  present  course  may,  however, 
be  made  with  advantage,  for  military  science  is  perpetually  de- 
veloping fresh  features  which  demand  attention  and  study. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Staff  College  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  immense  good  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  way.  It  has  brought 
to  the  front  dozens  of  good  men  who  must  otherwise  have  rusted 
in  obscurity  for  want  of  interest,  and,  more  than  this,  it  has  indi- 
rectly raised  the  intellectual  level  of  our  officers  in  general,  inas- 
much as  every  candidate  who  succeeds  represents  three  or  four 
more  who,  though  they  have  failed,  have  yet  studied.  The  names 
of  such  men  as  Evelyn  Wood,  Pomeroy  Colleyr,  and  Red  vers 
Buller — the  latter  of  whom,  however,  quitted  the  College  on  ser- 
vice before  completing  his  course — ought  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  on  this  point.  As  we  remarked  on  a  recent  occasion,  the 
nation  is  just  now  a  little  out  of  temper  with  military  education  in 
general ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  hope  that  the  utility  of  the  Staff 
College  may  not  be  impaired. 
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THE  NEW  BANKING  ACT  AT  WORK. 

rpHE  Statist  of  Saturday  last  contains  a  very  full  and  detailed 
-L  account  of  the  progress  made  under  the  new  Act  in  limiting 
the  liability  of  shareholders,  the  leading  points  of  which  are  highly 
interesting.  It  may  be  recollected  that  about  a  month  ago  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
was  unofficially  informed  that  more  than  half  the  unlimited  banks 
had  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  last 
year.  The  Statist  has  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  this  state- 
ment, and  it  brings  out  a  great  number  of  other  facts  which  the 
Minister  could  not  touch  upon  in  reply  to  a  question.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  we  proceed  to  show,  that  the  success  of  the  Act 
has  been  much  greater  and  prompter  than  was  generally  expected. 
The  Act  was  permissive,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  commonly 
assumed  that  it  must  fail.  The  banks,  it  was  said,  never  could 
come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves,  and  without  an  agree- 
ment each  would  be  afraid  to  act,  lest  it  should  give  an  advantage 
to  its  competitors.  Moreover,  the  Act  was  passed  in  a  hurry.  Some 
clauses  to  which  importance  was  attached  were  left  out,  and  amend- 
ments very  much  desired  were  not  seriously  discussed.  It  was 
argued  that  legislation  maniiestly  so  incomplete  could  not  be  final ; 
and  it  was  concluded  that  bankers  would  wait  for  a  more  thorough 
measure.  The  obstacles  which  the  Act  had  to  overcome  were 
therefore  considerable ;  and  the  success  it  has  attained  is,  for  that 
reason,  the  more  remarkable. 

When  the  Act  was  passed  matters  stood  in  this  way.  Not 
reckoning  the  Bank  of  England — which,  of  course,  is  a  limited 
bank,  and  to  which  the  measure  does  not  apply — there  were  alto- 
gether thirteen  metropolitan  banks,  four  of  which  were  unlimited 
and  nine  limited.  The  four  unlimited  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
5,195,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of  2,269,000/.,  and  shareholders  num- 
bering 11,596.  The  limited,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  paid-up 
capital  of  no  more  than  2,578,000/.,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  only 
471,000/. ;  while  the  number  of  shareholders  was  barely  3,077.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  figures  how  inconsiderable  the  limited  banks 
were  in  comparison  with  the  unlimited,  here  in  London  at  least. 
Though  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  four,  they  had  not  half 
the  paid-up  capital ;  they  had  only  one-fifth  the  reserve  fund, 
and  they  had  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  share- 
holders. Indeed  one  single  unlimited  bank,  the  London  and  West- 
minster, had  50  per  cent,  more  shareholders  than  all  its  nine 
limited  competitors  taken  together ;  it  had  more  than  twice  as 
large  a  reserve  fund  ;  and  it  had  nearly  four-fifths  of  their  paid- 
up  capital.  But  a  great  change  has  now  taken  place.  Two  of  the 
four  unlimited  banks  have  decided  to  become  limited,  and  their 
paid-up  capital  amounts  to  2,600,000/.,  or  more  than  half  the 
aggregate  of  the  four;  their  reserve  fund  is  also  more  than  half, 
being  1,219,000/.;  and  the  number  of  proprietors  is  nearly  half, 
feeing  5,700.  Thus  the  state  of  the  case  in  London  now  is 
eleven  limited  banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  5,178,000/.,  a 
reserve  fund  of  1,690,000/.,  and  8,777  shareholders.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unlimited  banks  are  only  two  ;  their  paid-up  capital  is 
2>595>°0o'-5  their  reserve  fund,  1,051,000/.;  and  the  number  of 
shareholders,  5,896.  Therefore,  among  the  purely  London  banks, 
the  unlimited  have  but  half  the  paid-up  capital,  and  they  are 
weaker  also  as  regards  reserve  fund  and  number  of  shareholders. 

Coming  now  to  the  banks  that  are  partly  metropolitan  and 
partly  provincial,  we  lind  that  when  the  Act  passed  three  were 
unlimited  and  six  limited.  The  three  unlimited  had  a  paid-up 
capital  of  3,557,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of  1,890,000/.,  and  their 
shareholders  numbered  9,639.  The  six  limited  banks  of  the  same 
class  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  1,780,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of 
306,000/.,  and  their  shareholders  numbered  5,654.  Here  also,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  limited  banks  were  incomparably  weaker  than 
their  unlimited  competitors.  But  here  the  change  has  been  com- 
plete. The  three  unlimited  banks  which  were  partly  metropolitan 
and  partly  provincial  have  all  decided  to  become  limited.  Con- 
sequently, the  statement  regarding  this  class  of  banks  now  is — 
they  are  nine  in  number;  they  are  all  limited,  or  becoming 
limited;  they  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  5,317,000/.,  a  reserve 
fund  of  2,196,000/.,  and  the  number  of  their  shareholders  is 
15>293'  Coming  in  the  last  place  to  the  purely  provincial  banks, 
there  were  of  these,  when  the  Act  passed,  fifty-five  unlimited  and 
forty-three  limited.  The  fifty-five  unlimited  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  12,116,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of  7,056,000/.,  and  the  number  of 
their  proprietors  was  20,146.  The  forty-three  limited  banks  had 
a  paid-up  capital  of  8,307,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of  3,584,000/., 
and  the  number  of  their  shareholders  was  19,525.  In  this 
class,  it  will  be  seen,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  unlimited 
hanks  was  by  no  means  so  marked  as  in  the  other  two. 
Their  paid-up  capital  exceeded  that  of  the  limited  banks  by 
less  than  one-third;  and  there  was  not  a  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers as  regards  the  shareholders.  The  change  that  has  now 
token  place  has  transferred  the  superiority  altogether  to  the 
limited  banks.  Twenty-three  purely  provincial  banks  formerly 
unlimited  have  decided  to  become  limited.  Of  these  the  paid-up 
capital  amounts  to  5,368,000/.,  the  reserve  fund  to  3,418,000/., 
and  the  number  of  shareholders  to  10,824.  The  result  is  that  the 
purely  provincial  banks  already  limited,  or  becoming  limited, 
number  sixty- six ;  their  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  13^675,000/., 
their  reserve  fund  to  7,065,000/.,  and  the  number  of  their  share- 
holders to  30,349.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banks  of  the  same 
class  remaining  unlimited  now  number  no  more  than  thirty-two ; 
their  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  only  6,730,000/,  their  reserve 
tund  to  3,608,000/.,  and  the  number  of  their  shareholders  to 


9,408.  In  other  words,  the  purely  provincial  banks  remaining 
unlimited  are,  as  respects  number,  paid-up  capital,  and  reserve 
fund,  less  than  half  as  strong  as  the  limited,  and  have  not  quite 
one-third  as  many  shareholders. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said,  the  case  stood  thus  when  tho 
Act  received  the  Royal  assent;  there  were  in  England,  Wales, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  altogether  sixty-two  unlimited  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  20,848,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of 
11,195,000/.,  and  shareholders  numbering  41,381.  Of  limited 
banks  there  were  altogether  fifty-eight,  having  au  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  12,665,000/.,  a  reserve  fund  of  4,361,000/.,  and 
shareholders  numbering  28,256.  Thu3  in  capital  the  limited 
banks  had  about  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  unlimited,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  as  many  shareholders.  Now  the  state 
of  the  case  is  as  follows: — The  number  of  unlimited  banks  is 
reduced  to  thirty-four,  their  paid-up  capital  to  9,325,000/., 
their  reserve  fund  to  4,659,000/.,  and  their  shareholders  to 
15,304.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  limited  banks 
has  been  raised  to  eighty-six,  their  paid-up  capital  to  24,170,000/., 
their  reserve  fund  to  10,951,000/.,  and  their  shareholders  to 
54,419  The  number  of  limited  banks  is  now  717  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  their  paid-up  capital  72-1  per  cent. ;  their  reserve 
fund  70-2  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  their  shareholders  78 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  whether  as  respects  number,  capital, 
or  shareholders,  they  constitute  almost  three-fourths  of  all  the 
banking  interest  of  England.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  re- 
present the  whole  extent  of  the  movement.  At  the  end  of  tho 
article  referred  to,  the  Statist  prints  a  list  of  the  banks  still  remaining 
unlimited,  and  in  two  columns  it  sets  out  any  expressions  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  reports  lately  issued,  or 
elicited  at  the  shareholders'  meetings,  and  also  any  declarations  of 
policy  made.  From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  out  of  the  thirty- 
four  banks,  sixteen,  or  almost  one-half,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  limitation  of  liability,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  decided  to  take  no  step  as  yet.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
of  these  sixteen  some  will  follow  the  example  so  generally  set 
them  the  next  time  they  meet  their  shareholders.  On  the  occasion 
already  referred  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  legislate  further  in  the 
matter.  If  the  coming  elections,  then,  result  in  a  Conservative 
victory,  the  prospect  of  an  amending  Bill  will  become  so  remote 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  of  the  banks  as  are  only  waiting 
for  further  legislation  will  see  the  uselessness  of  waiting  any 
longer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Liberals  gain  a  majority,  it  is 
likely  that  the  banks  which  as  yet  have  made  no  change  will  put 
off  doing  so  until  they  have  learned  the  intentions  of  the  new 
Ministry.  But  sooner  or  later  the  universal  limitation  of  lia- 
bility appears  to  be  assured.  The  figures  we  have  quoted  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Act  of  last  year  was  no  mere  panic 
legislation,  but  was  passed  in  response  to  a  very  genuine  and  well- 
founded  demand.  The  Act,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
thoroughly  considered,  and  is  very  incomplete ;  but  with  all  its 
imperfections  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  boon,  and  its  provisions 
resorted  to  so  generally  and  so  promptly  that  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  the  other  banks  will  follow. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  We  need  not  now 
dwell  upon  the  danger  of  a  deterioration  in  the  proprie- 
tary of  banks  which  remain  unlimited.  This  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  discussed  already.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which,  perhaps,  the  question  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently regarded.  Unlimited  liability  undoubtedly  encouraged 
the  giving  of  credit  where  credit  was  not  deserved.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Glasgow  Bank  was  able  to  continue  the  mal- 
practices which  ruined  so  many  hundred  families,  solely  because 
the  liability  of  its  shareholders  was  unlimited.  Its  acceptances 
were  given  so  recklessly,  and  were  put  in  circulation  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers,  that  again  and  again  people  grew  alarmed,  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  its 
paper.  But  after  a  while  they  reflected  that  the  Bank  was  un- 
limited, and  that  consequently,  whatever  might  happen,  the  unfor- 
tunate shareholders  would  be  responsible  to  the  last  penny 
belonging  to  them.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  indeed, 
that  mismanagement  such  as  that  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  will  soon 
again  be  witnessed.  But  mismanagement  of  a  lesser  kind  is 
always  to  be  apprehended,  and  unlimited  liability  indisputably 
fosters  it.  In  another  way,  too,  its  influence  is  injurious.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  bank  managers  have  to  contend  against  is  the 
accumulation  of  deposits  in  larger  amounts  than  they  can  profit- 
ably employ.  Of  course  the  giving  of  interest  attracts  these 
deposits,  and  is  thus  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  unlimited  liability  also  counts  for  something  in  the 
matter.  And  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the  banks  themselves  as  well 
as  a  public  advantage,  if  the  movement  now  on  foot  should  per- 
manently check  the  undue  accumulation  of  deposits  which  cannot 
be  safely  and  prudently  employed. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 


DE  NETJVILLE'S  battle-piece,  "  The  Defence  of  Rorke's 
•  _  Drift,"  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
rooms  in  New  Bond  Street.  The  picture  is  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  one.  It  cannot  be  easy  for  a  French  painter,  com- 
pletely used  to  painting  French  scenes  of  battle,  to  adapt  his 
figures  to  the  English  type.    This  M.  de  Neuville  has  succeeded 
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thoroughly  in  doing  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
compare  the  finished  picture  with  the  small  study  which  hangs  on 
its  right  hand  as  one  enters.  This  study,  unlike  the  one  on  the 
left,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  and  is  ex- 
tremely sketchy ;  but  in  spite  of  its  sketchiness  all  the  types  are 
obviously  French.  The  finished  picture  has  remarkable  force  and 
spirit;  and  the  details,  thoughtfullv  conceived  and  admirably 
executed,  combine  to  make  a  striking  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  spectator.  Every  salient  feature  of  this  gallant  de- 
fence which  has  been  recorded  is  given  its  proper  import- 
ance by  the  painter,  who,  while  he  has  spared  no  pains 
in  this  matter,  has  made  his  composition  impressive  as  a  whole. 
The  detached  figures,  among  whom  Lieutenants  Chard  and 
Bromhead,  Surgeon  Reynolds,  and  the  Rev.  George  Smith  are 
prominent,  stand  out  with  due  force  ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  general  effect  being  sacrificed  to  any  particular  detail.  We 
have  heard  it  objected  that  M.  de  Neuville  has  erred  on  the  side 
of  suppressing  the  "  sensationalism  "  which  some  painters  might 
have  been  tempted  to  get  out  of  the  savage  bravery  of  the  masses 
of  Zulus,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  matter  his  instinct  and 
judgment  have  been  highly  artistic.  There  is,  we  think,  more 
strength  in  the  suggestion  of  the  surging  herd  of  warriors  nearly 
hidden  by  the  smoke,  in  which  only  a  few  figures  are  distin- 
guishable, than  there  would  have  been  in  a  more  direct  repre- 
sentation. The  attention  is  fixed,  as  it  should  be,  on  the 
defenders,  and  their  gestures,  looks,  and  attitudes  give  a 
complete  enough  idea  of  the  odds  which  their  bravery  has  I 
to  encounter.  If  any  fault  were  to  be  found  with  the  actual  | 
painting  of  this  fine  work,  we  should  be  inclined  to  discover  : 
it  in  the  flames  which  issue  from  the  burning  hospital ;  but  flame 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly  dillicult  thing  to  paint.  There  are,  ' 
as  we  have  hinted,  many  striking  points  of  detail  in  the  picture, 
among  which  we  may  refer  to  the  expression  of  the  wounded 
corporal  on  the  left,  who  seems  to  forget  his  hurts  in  his  excite- 
ment over  the  fortune  of  the  light,  and  to  the  admirably  lifelike 
look  of  Surgeon  Reynolds's  bull-terrier  in  the  central  group. 
Altogether  the  picture  is,  as  may  have  been  supposed  from  what 
we  have  said  already,  a  fine  representation  of  a  most  impressive 
incident  of  warfare.  The  description  of  the  work  issued  iu  the  j 
gallery  is  complete  and  careful,  and  contains  the  nominal  list  of 
all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  defence.  There  is  considerable 
interest  to  be  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  finished  picture  with 
the  two  small  studies  which  hang  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  present  exhibition  at  the  French  Gallery,  though  it  con- 
tains no  such  striking  pictures  as  M,  de  Neuville's  "  Le  Bourget," 
exhibited  there  some  little  time  ago,  is  well  up  to  the  mark  iu  general 
excellence.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  to  be  seen  there 
is  M.  Olivier  Merson's  "  Flight  into  Egypt  "  (8).  This  is  a  work 
of  which  the  general  impression  is  fine.  It  represents  with  much 
accuracy  and  beauty  a  calm  starlit  night  in  the  plains.  The 
atmosphere  is  admirably  luminous;  and  at  first  sight  the  figure  of 
the  Sphinx,  agaiust  one  paw  of  which  the  Virgin  lies  sleeping 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  is  imposing  euough.  Unfortunately, 
a  further  examination  will  show  that  the  Virgin  must  be,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  about  forty  feet  high.  In  spite  of 
this  curious  blunder,  the  quality  of  light  in  the  picture, 
and  its  general  idea,  cannot  but  prove  attractive.  Gorot's 
"Lake  Nenii"  (17),  with  a  single  figure  of  a  bather  climb- 
ing out  of  the  water,  which  hangs  on  the  same  wall,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  master's  work,  and  shows  in  (a  marked  degree 
his  pathetic  sympathy  with,  and  power  of  interpreting,  the  shitting 
moods  of  nature.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  large,  but  not  par- 
ticularly admirable,  picture  by  M.  von  Angeli,  entitled  "  The 
Avenger  of  his  Honour."  The  work  is  strictly  conventional, 
and  painted  with  a  painfully  smooth  accuracy.  It  might  pass, 
with  a  few  alterations,  for  the  death  of  Rizzio ;  but  to  us  it  is 
suggestive  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  that  well-known  and  clever 
satire  in  etching,  "  La  Fin  de  l'Acte  a  L'Opera."  Of  the  other 
large  pictures  M.  Sainton's  "An  Arrest  in  Picardy  "  (159) 
has  much  truth  and  movement,  the  figure  of  the  accusing 
woman  shaking  an  angry  fist  iu  the  culprit's  face  being 
particularly  good,  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  work 
is  remarkable;  and  M.  Billet's  "  Avant  la  Peche"  (1S6) 
is  a  delightfully  bright  and  pleasant  composition,  something 
in  the  manner  of  M.  Israels  in  his  happier  moods.  M. 
Constant's  "  Sur  les  Terrasses — Tanger"  ( 172)  is  an  odd  work, 
gorgeous,  but  not  altogether  pleasing  in  colour,  and  the  prin- 
cipal figure  is  a  woman  with  a  painfully  and  startlingly  mas- 
culine head.  M.  Kaufi'mann's  power  of  humour  is  illustrated 
in  several  small  works,  amongst  which  we  may  single  out  for 
special  praise  "The  Village  Belle"  (123).  M.  Iletfner  sends 
some  striking  and  beautiful  landscape  studies,  the  best  of  which 
perhaps  is  "The  Forest  Glade"  (200).  The  Gallery  contains 
many  imitations,  varying  in  merit,  of  M.  Meissonier's  style,  and 
M.  Domiivo,  a  master  in  the  same  school,  is  represented  by  a 
tiny  work,  "  A  Game  of  Piquet"  (206),  in  his  accustomed  man- 
ner, the  full  merit  of  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass.  M.  de  Neuville  sends  a  finely  painted,  but 
not  very  interesting,  picture,  "Giving  the  Password  "(23) ;  and 
Mr.  Alnia-Tadema  a  charming  little  episode  of  antique  life,  "A 
Well-Protected  Slumber"  (205). 

Mr.  Frith  has  painted,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  described  in  a 
handbook  issued  to  visitors,  a  series  of  anecdotes  on  canvas  entitled 
"  The  Race  for  Wealth,"  which  are  shown  at  the  King  Street 
Galleries.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  goes  audaciously  to  work.  On 
the  first  page  he  strikes  the  parallel  between  Mr.  Frith  and 


Hogarth  ;  quoting  from  the  latter  his  explanation  of  the  essentially 
dramatic  purpose  of  his  paintings.  "  1  have  endeavoured,"  wrote 
Hogarth,  "  to  treat  my  subjects  as  a  dramatic  writer,  my  picture 
is  my  stnge,  my  men  and  women  my  players,  who  by  means  of  certain 
actions  and  postures  are  to  exhibit  a  dumb  show."  No  doubt 
Mr.  Frith  has  also  endeavoured  to  do  this  ;  but  beyond  that  point 
the  parallel  suggested  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  will  not  hold  good.  He 
might  as  well  have  quoted  in  defence  of  Romeo  Co.ites,  to  keep  to 
Hogarth's  dramatic  metaphor,  the  "  endeavours"  of  Garrick  to  in- 
terpret the  character  of  Romeo.  Mr.  Fifth's  productions  are 
dramatic  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  performances  of  a  bad  actor 
are  dramatic,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  figure  in  one  of 
the  groups,  in  no  other  sense.  The  exhibition  of  "  a  dumb  show  " 
may  hive  high  interest,  but  Hiat  depends  upon  the  figures  having 
the  attributes  of  life,  and  seeming  as  if  they  could  speak  if  they 
would.  This  is  what  is  found  iu  the  works  of  the  great  painter 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Frith  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  ventured  to 
suggest  a  comparison,  and  it  is  precisely  what  is  not  found  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Frith.  The  figures  are  no  better  than  dummies ; 
and  the  accompaniments  of  the  iigures,  the  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments of  each  scene,  are  painted  in  the  most  dingy  and  scratchy 
manner,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Hogarth,  instinct  with  the  full 
skill  of  a  master  of  his  craft.  The  first  of  Mr.  Frith's  series  shows 
the  interior  of  a  speculator's  ollice,  with  various  details,  all 
of  which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  never  aims  at  criticism 
throughout  his  showman's  catalogue,  describes  at  length.  In  one 
instance  he  displays  something  of  the  imagination  which  some 
superior  showmen  put  into  their  "patter,"  for  he  discovers  "a 
touch  of  ruth  "  in  the  profoundly  iuexpressive  face  of  a  young 
clerk  who  is  exhibiting  a  mining  map.  In  doing  this  he  does  in- 
justice, it  would  seem,  to  the  subject  of  his  eulogy.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Mr.  Frith  thinks  such  a  speculator  as  he  represents 
would  not  take  care  to  inspire  "young  clerks"  with  belief  in  him- 
self. The  clock,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  points  out  to  us,  "  marks  half 
past  eleven  "  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  comment  on  this  exquisite  touch 
by  saying,  "  Visitors  can  be  early  in  the  city  on  such  business — 
the  greener,  the  eagerer."  The  second  sceue,  an  "  at  home  " 
at  the  speculator's  house,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  pictures  on  the  walls  "  we  can  identify  work  of  Turner, 
Egg,  and  C.  Leslie,  Frank  Stone,  and  Linnell."  This  is,  of  course, 
profoundly  interesting.  The  third  scene  is  ushered  in  with  notes 
of  admiration.  "  The  bubble  has  burst!  The  blow  has  fallen  !  We 
are  in  the  cosy  breakfast  parlour  of  the  comfortable  country  rector," 
of  whom  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  goes  on  to  say  that  "  he  sits  with  bowed 
head  in  collapse  ;  who  shall  say  with  what  bitter  whisperings  of 
self-reproach  ?  "  To  us,  we  confess,  he  looks  remarkably  stolid 
and  comfortable,  perhaps  a  trifle  sleepy.  As  for  the  "  young 
sailor-boy,  new  (sic)  come  home,  who  sits  iu  his  naval  cadet's 
jacket,  the  focus  of  the  glow  and  light  of  family  love,-'  he  is 
even  more  of  a  dull  and  wooden  doll  than  the  two  daughters, 
who  "  have  started  up,  their  arms  round  each  other,  as  if  for  mutual 
strength  and  support."  The  one  good  touch  iu  the  group  aud  the 
one  aud  only  good  thing  in  the  series  is  the  figure  of  the  mother, 
which  has  some  real  feeling.  We  need  hardly  go  at  length 
through  these  performances.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  their 
commonplaceness,  their  want  of  invention  aud  imagination,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  their  flatness  and  vulgarity  is  not  re- 
deemed by  any  technical  excellence.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  guide-book 
is  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  ends  with  these  profound 
remarks,  "The  race  for  wealth  has  been  run.  We  seethe  end  of 
one  of  '  the  favourites.'  Perhaps  if  we  could  follow  the  others 
whom  we  saw  entered  for  the  race,  we  should  find  their  finish,  if 
less  ignominious,  hardly  more  happy." 


REVIEWS. 


THE  TEMPLE  AT  EUDDHA-GAYA.* 

r  pHE  disinterment  of  some  Merovingian  King  who  looks  upwards 
J-  in  placid  majesty  for  a  moment  from  his  golden  shroud,  and 
then,  shroud  and  all,  collapses  into  dust,  is  but  a  type  of  what 
happens  more  slowly  in  other  cases.  Some  building,  perhaps  but  a 
fragment,  which  has  lain  unknown  and  unvisited  for  two  thousand 
years,  is  discovered,  fresh  in  beauty  and  sharpness  of  detail,  pre- 
served perhaps  by  the  rubbish-heaps  with  w— ich  its  would-be 
destroyers  had  covered  it ;  a  few  years  pass  and  its  treasures  of 
rarity  and  beauty  have  disappeared  ;  often  no  one  can  tell  how  or 
why.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  how  and  why  is  obvious  enough. 
Thus  General  Cunningham,  defending  his  action  in  removing  the 
best  sculptures  of  Bharahirt  against  the  lamented  Professor 
Childers,  who  found  in  the  proceeding  "an  aro'ma  of  Vandalism," 
says  justly : — "  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  aroma,  since  I  have 
saved' all  the  more  important  sculptures.  Of  those  that  were  left 
behind,  even/  stone  that  was  removable  has  since  been  carted  away  by 
the  ])eople  for  building  purposes."  In  any  case  we  must  accept 
the  dilemma.  The  veil  of  ages  once  lilted  cannot  be  replaced. 
What  wo  should  desire  then  is  speedy  and  accurate  measurement, 
description,  and  illustration,  before  the  inevitable  acceleration  of 
decay  begins.    These  remarks  are  suggested  by  two  works  which 
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have  recently  reached  us,  both  illustrating  Buddhistic  localities  of 
great  interest — namely,  General  Cunningham's  account  of  the 
Stiipa  of  Bharahut  (with  which  we  shall  not  deal  at  present), 
and  Dr.  Hajeudralala  Mitra's  monograph  on  Buddha-Gaya.  The 
latter  has  been  described  not  a  day  too  soon,  and  to  the  learned 
Doctor  and  Pundit  thanks  are  due  for  his  endeavours  to  secure  a 
record  of  what  remained  before  decay  and  vandalism  should  have 
done  their  worst. 

Buddha-Gaya  never  sank  into  the  safe  oblivion  that  shielded 
the  fragments  of  Bharahut  and  Amaravati,  two  places  the  origin 
of  whose  sanctity  can  only  be  surmised.  Benares,  where  Sakya 
first  preached  his  doctrine,  has  become  the  metropolis  of  another 
Law.  Kapila,  his  birthplace,  Kusinagara,  the  place  of  his  Nirvana, 
had  passed  out  of  sight  and  memory,  till  rescued  by  the  same 
engineer  officer  whose  services  to  Indian  history  will  never  allow 
the  name  of  Cunningham  to  be  forgotten.  But  Buddh-Gaya, 
even  after  the  last  pool  of  Buddhist  doctrine  had  dried  up  in 
India,  continued  to  draw  from  foreign  lands  devout  pilgrims 
with  presents  and  well-intentioned  restorers.  Its  sacredness  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  round  its  ruined  shrines  once  stood  the 
groves  of  Uruvilva,  where  Sakya  passed  through  his  six  years  of 
asceticism  ;  and  here  beneath  a  pippal  tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nairanjana — the  Lilajan  of  our  day,  probably  the  Errenysis  of 
Megasthenes— after  abandoning  asceticism  as  vain,  he  accom- 
plished the  "  meditation  of  perfection "  by  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  achieved  the  Buddhahood.  If  any  one  would  read 
in  pleasant  and  poetic  abridgment  what  befell  this  prince  of 
hermits  in  the  years  of  his  penance  and  in  the  days  of  his  final 
struggle  and  victory,  we  refer  him  to  the  charming  quasi-Tenny- 
sonian  verse  of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  which  has  lately  won  him 
from  the  sympathetic  Xing  of  Siam  the  appropriate  Order  of  the 
White  Elephant. 

Here  then  at  Buddh-Gaya. — so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
localities  of  Hindu  sanctity  in  the  same  district — sacred  sites  were 
crowded  together  as  closely  as  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
traditions  of  the  monks:  — 

Every  spot  where  the  Saint  had  rested  or  taken  his  meal,  every  pool  in 
which  he  hud  laved  his  person  or  washed  his  scanty  raiment,  every  nook  or 
corner  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  his  long-protracted  meditations 
and  self-torture,  once  had  its  recording-stone  ;  and  nothing  was  left  undone 
to  produce  an  unintermitted  page  of  monumental  history  for  the  period  lie 
devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  perfection  in  tiie  knowledge  of  goud  and 
evil. — p.  21. 

Of  these  sacred  places  the  focus  and  most  sacred  of  all  was  Bodhi- 
druma,  the  Tree  of  Understanding,  the  pippal  under  whose  shade 
the  climax  had  been  reached.  And  for  all  these  local  monuments 
of  Buddhist  tradition  the  Chinese  Hwen  Thsang's  narrative  remains 
to  us  an  indicator,  like  those  of  the  Arculfs,  and  WiUibalds,  and 
Burchards  of  the  earlier  and  later  middle  ages  for  Jerusalem. 
He  found  the  Bodbi-tree  (c.  a.d.  637)  surrounded  by  an  oblong 
walled  enclosure  of  brick,  some  20  leet  in  height  and  500  paces 
in  circuit,  and  girdled  with  umbrageous  trees.  In  the  centre  of 
this  enclosure  stood  the  "  Diamond  Throne,''  datiug  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  "When  all  the  world  quaked  this  throne 
alone  was  unmoved,  and  seated  on  it  all  the  Buddhis  of  past  ages 
had  achieved  the  divine  climax  of  wisdom  and  power.  And  there, 
immovable  it  still  remained  ;  only,  since  the  degeneracy  of  this  latter 
Kalpa,  sand  and  soil  had  spread  over  the  precious  adamant,  and  it 
was  no  longer  visible.  Above  its  site,  however,  still  grew  the 
tree,  which  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  but  survived  them 
all.  Close  on  the  east  of  the  tree  was  a  lofty  vihdm  (the  word 
originally  meaning  a  place  of  recreation,  thou  a  monastery,  but, 
like  that  word  in  its  other  shape  of  minster,  often  used  as  here  for 
the  shrine  attached  to  the  monastery),  "  built  of  blue  bricks 
covered  with  lime,"  160  or  170  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  20 
paces  square.  Its  facades  rose  in  tiers  of  niches,  each  containing 
a  figure  of  Buddha,  and  combined  with  other  elaborate  sculptures 
and  images  of  Itishis  or  holy  anchorets,  the  whole  crowned  with  a 
gilt  copper  amlaka,  the  donla  or  emblic  myrobalan — in  fact,  with 
a  many-lobed  orange-like  spheroid.  On  the  east  side  (that  of  the 
entrance)  a  two-storied  pavilion  had  been  erected,  in  contact  with 
the  tower,  bearing  a  high-pitched  triple  roof.  Of  the  many 
sacred  sites  and  buildings  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  this,  the 
great  temple,  alone  remains  manifest.  The  Biahinans  have 
adopted  the  general  traditional  sanctities  of  the  place,  though 
not  now  occupying  that  monument.  A  Sivaite  monastery  has 
been  built  at  hand ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion,  many  of  the  nu- 
merous votive  dagobas  which  had  gathered  round  the  Buddhist 
shrine  have  been  adopted  as  the  gross  emblem  of  Mahadeo,  and 
planted  over  the  sepulchres  of  defunct  sanniyasis. 

Curious  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  age  of  the  great  temple 
as  we  now  see  it.  General  Cunningham,  after  showing  in  detail  the 
remarkable  precision  with  which  it  agrees  in  dimensions  and  in 
several  other  particulars  with  those  giveu  by  Hwen  Thsang,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  "  that  we  now  see  before  us  the  very  temple 
which  Hwen  Thsang  visited  and  described  in  a.d.  637.  To  all 
those  who  have  seen  the  temple  this  opinion  has  appeared  equally 
certain  aud  conclusive"  (Arch<pol.  Reports,v6\.  iii.  p. 91).  Jud"in°- 
from  the  exterior  alone,  there  could  thus  be  hardly  room  for  doubt  i 
that  the  building  is  the  same  that  was  seen  in  the  seventh  century. 
I  he  interior  structure,  as  it  is,  consists  of  a  cell  of  oblong  rectan- 
gular iorm  (20  feet  4  inches  by  13  feet),  covered,  at  22  feet  from 
the  flour,  with  a  pointed  vault.  Above  this  is  another  chamber, 
also  oblong,  and  similarly  vaulted  at  about  an  equal  height.  And 
such  doubt  as  has  arisen  regarding  the  identity  ot  the  present  build- 
ing with  that  seen  by  Hwen  Thsang  has  been  suggested  by  these 


vaults ;  for  it  has  been  a  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  the 
Hindus  were  ignorant  of  the  true  arch,  or  at  least  never  used  it ; 
their  openings,  where  a  lintel  was  not  employed,  being  formed  by 
the  horizontal  arch,  in  which  each  layer  of  brick  or  stone  is  stepped 
or  corbelled  out  until  the  narrowed  space  can  be  spanned.  This  is 
exactly  the  same  principle  on  which  rivers  in  the  Himalaya,  when 
not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  width,  are  bridged  with  logs 
of  cedar.  The  treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycena?,  and  the  cell  of  Maes- 
IIow  in  Orkney,  are  instances  of  this  construction  in  stone  ;  aud  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  towers,  corridors,  and  openings  of  old 
Hindu  temples  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  those  in  Java,  and  in 
Camboja,  are  closed  in.  It  is  thus  that  the  doorways  of  the 
Kutb  Minar  at  Delhi,  and  the  splendid  arches  of  the  adjoining- 
mosque,  and  great  tomb  of  Ala-uddin,  are  formed.  In  these  latter 
cases  we  iind  the  Hindu  artisan  carrying  out  the  orders,  perhaps 
the  design,  of  the  Mahommedan  Lord,  who  could  at  least  rudely 
sketch  the  form  of  the  openings  he  desired,  though  he  could  not 
teach  constructive  detail. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  arches  of  the  Buddh-Gaya 
Temple  are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  (which  we  shall  presently  ex- 
plain), aud  that  kind  the  same  that  is  so  extensively  used  in  the 
great  mediaeval  structures  at  Pagan  on  the  Irawadi ;  whilst  it  is 
also  an  historical  fact,  known  from  an  inscription  still  existing  on 
the  spot,  that  the  Buddh-Gaya  Temple  was  in  some  measure,  large 
or  small,  restored  or  repaired  by  a  mission  from  one  of  the  Burmese 
kingdoms  (apparently  Arakau),  in  the  year  1305-6.  Putting  these 
two  facts  together,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  belief  should  have 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  others  that  the  "  restoration  *' 
accomplished  by  the  Burmese  in  the  fourteenth  century  went  far 
towards  reconstruction,  and  included  the  building  of  the  vaulted 
cells.  It  may  be  added  that  the  three-storied  arrangement  of  cell 
above  cell,  though  most  unusual  in  Indian  shrines  of  any  kind,  has 
exact  parallels  among  the  great  brick  temples  on  the  Irawadi.  In 
1865  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a  letter  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  expressed  his  opinion  thus : — 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  that  the  building 
was  erected  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  its  archi- 
tecture. ...  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  make  it  even  more 
modern  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  arches  ...  .  is  to  my  mind  conclusive 
that  it  was  erected  long  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  Had  it  been  built 
by  true  Hindoos  they  would  not  have  been  found  there  even  then ;  but  the 
Burmese  never  hated  the  arch  so  cordially  as  the  true  Hindoo.  ...  I 
fed  in  arlv  quite  certain  that  the  arches  were  inserted  and  the  tower  took 
its  present  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  penultimate  remark  about  the 
Burmese,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  their  niediajval  buildings  (and  prac- 
tically now  they  never  build  except  in  timber),  would  be  fairly 
paralleled  by  another  apophthegm  which  (pace  tanti  viri)  we  will 
hazard  here — namely,  that  the  Dutchman  never  hated  sausages  like 
the  true  Osmanli  Turk.  Mr.  Fergusson  is  not  one  apt  to  change 
his  opinions.  But  so  strong  have,  we  apprehend,  been  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  General  Cunningham  on  this  subject  (Archceoloijical 
Reports,  vol.  iii.),  that  in  the  last  form  of  the  Oriental  portion  of 
his  great  work  (  The  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture, 
1876),  Mr.  Fergusson's  views  show  evident  modification.  His 
latest  utterance  will  be  found  at  p.  70  of  that  work.  It  inti- 
mates in  ell'ect  that  the  substantial  identity  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture with  that  of  the  sevenih  century  may  be  accepted,  but  that  the 
arches  are  mediaeval  additions  by  the  Burmese. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  arche3  is  this;  that  the  bricks,  in- 
stead of  lying  flat  face  to  flat  face,  with  the  arch  joints  parallel  to 
the  abutment,  are  laid  edge  to  edge,  with  the  arch  joints  at  right 
angles  to  the  abutment.  In  fact,  they  are  exactly  like  the 
segments  of  those  flat  circular  or  annular  cakes,  cut  by  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre,  that  we  see  in  a  confectioner's  vsindow. 
This  peculiar  arch  is  also  that  used  in  all  the  great  vaults  or 
"caves,"  as  the  Burmese  call  them,  of  the  temples  at  Pagan, 
though  in  the  minor  openings  of  those  buildings  arches  of  ordinary 
European  structure  (i.e.  with  the  bricks  laid  face  to  face),  whether 
pointed,  cusped,  triangular,  or  even  perfectly  ilat,  are  common. 
When  these  peculiar  arches  were  first  described  in  the  narrative 
of  Major  Phayre's  Mission  to  Ava  in  1S55,  they  were  not  known 
to  exist  in  India ;  but  the  identity  of  the  arches  at  Buddh-Gaya 
was  recognized  by  General  Cunningham  and  others  some  years 
later,  aud  naturally  the  first  impression  was  that  they  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Burmese  restorers  of  1305-6.  From  a  further 
study  of  the  building,  however,  General  Cuuningham  has  arrived 
at  a  conviction  that  the  internal  arching,  though  not  part  of  the 
original  construction,  is  of  a  date  prior  to  Hwen  Thsang's  visit, 
and  he  finds  this  addition  to  elucidate  a  story  which  that  worthy 
relates.  This^  story  tells  how  the  pious  Minister  of  an  heretical 
king,  who  tried  to  destroy  the  Bodhi-tree,  was  ordered  by  his 
master  to  remove  the  Buddha  image  and  substitute  an  emblem  of 
Mahadeo.  The  Minister  tried  "  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  7 
by  building  a  screen-wall  before  the  Buddha,  and  setting  up  the 
Mahadeo  in  front  of  it.  Assuming  that  the  cell  was  originally 
square  (as  it  assuredly  was),  the  screen-wall  would  destroy  its 
symmetry  ;  and  General  Cunningham  conceives  that  the  vault  and 
its  abutment  walls  were  introduced  at  this  time,  reducing,  as  they 
would,  the  deformed  cell  again  to  quadrilateral  symmetry.  This 
ingenious  argument  certainly  goes  very  near  carrying  conviction. 
Dr.  Eajeudra,  who  supports  it  strongly,  cites  another  ancient 
temple  at  Kutich  in  the  same  district,  where  there  has  also  been 
an  evidently  subsequent  introduction  of  a  vaulted  lining  to  the  cell. 
It  is  true  that,  as  he  says,  there  is  here  no  reason  to  suspect  Bur- 
mese intervention.    Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  Kuncb,  as  at 
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Buddh-Gaya,  the  corbelled  construction  belongs  to  the  original 
edifice,  the  radiated  arch  is  the  later  addition.  And  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  here  also  was  enacted  the  little  drama  of  the  heretic 
king  and  the  Buddhist  Minister.  So  that  altogether  the  evidence 
of  the  Kuuch  temple  is  by  no  means  decisive. 

Demonstration,  however,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arch  in  India  has 
recently  been  found.  In  vol.  viii.  of  the  Archaoloyicul  Reports  of 
India,  Mr.  Beglar,  one  of  General  Cunningham's  assistants,  describes 
his  exploration  of  an  ancient  site  atNongarh,  a  place  adjoining  the 
East  Indian  Railway  in  Behar.  The  result  of  the  excavation  was 
to  show  that  a  small  temple  had  existed  on  the  site  ;  that  in  course 
of  time  this  temple  fell  in  ruins,  and  became  a  low  mound  ;  that 
subsequently  over  this  mound  a  stupa  was  built.  From  the 
fragment  of  an  image  bearing  an  inscription  the  temple  is  as- 
signed with  probability  to  the  age  of  the  Christian  era.  In  any 
case  Mr.  Beglar  found  that  this  temple,  ruined,  and  buried,  and 
piled  with  rubbish  over  which  a  Buddhist  tope  had  been  built, 
had  beeu  vaulted  with  bricks  set  edge  to  edge,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Burmese  temples,  and  of  those  of  Kunch  and  Buddh-Gaya. 
This  discovery  seems  to  prove  beyond  question  that,  however 
limited  was  the  use  of  the  true  arch  by  the  Hindus,  they  did  know 
it  some  two  thousand  years  ago  in  this  peculiar  form,  and  occasion- 
ally used  it.  We  gather  also  that  this  form  of  construction  was 
carried  from  India  by  the  architects,  whoever  they  were,  of  those 
wonderful  structures  at  Pagan.  We  suspect  that  the  origin  of 
this  kind  of  ai.  h  was  entirely  independent  of  any  Western  influ- 
ences. It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  structure  of  very  ancient 
wells  in  Upper  India.  In  these  we  often  find  the  steyning  to  be 
formed  of  large  flat  bricks  or  tiles,  moulded  so  as  to  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  well  when  laid  in  their  arnular  bed.  The  brick 
arch  of  the  Behar  temples  looks  like  a  direct  transfer  of  this  con- 
struction from  the  well,  where  it  was  intended  to  resist  horizontal 
pressure,  to  the  vault,  where  it  resists  vertical  pressure. 

We  have  spoken  of  repairs  by  the  Burmese  in  1305-6.  The  cha- 
racter of  these  seems  to  have  been  exactly  such  as  their  country- 
men have  applied  to  the  great  temples  on  the  Irawadi ;  and  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  latter  illustrate  aptly  the  deterioration 
which  formerly  made  Mr.  Fergusson  hesitate  to  recognize,  in  the 
existing  tower  of  Buddh-Gaya,  a  relic  even  of  the  splendours  de- 
scribed by  Hwen  Thsang.  In  the  Mission  to  Ava  (p.  44)  we  read 
of  the  Pagan  temples  : — 

It  is  only  from  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  remains  of  the  unrepaired 
and  unbarbarized  temples  that  their  full  intention  and  true  character  can  be 
made  out.  Every  main  cornice,  for  instance,  is  crowned  with  a  sort  of  bat- 
tlemented  parapet,  assuming  in  the  repaired  buildings  a  coarse  incongruous 
appearance  in  rude  plaster-work.  In  the  temples  which  remain  in  their  ori- 
ginal state  ....  we  Gnd  these  battlements  to  be  but  the  settings  of  em- 
bossed and  glazed,  and  sometimes  richly-coloured,  tiles,  which  in  fact  must 
have  formed  a  brilliant  "  polychromatic  "  coronet  to  each  successive  terrace 
of  the  temple.  In  the  basement  mouldings  ....  the  upper  limb  is  an 
ogee  carved  in  bold  foliation  of  truly  classical  character.  This,  in  the 
restorations  and  beautitications,  has  been  ....  degraded  into  an  idiotic 
and  misplaced  repetition  of  the  battlemented  crown  of  the  cornice. 

And  so  on.  Compare  this  with  Dr.  Rajendra's  observations  at 
Buddh-Gaya,  where  the  material  is  precisely  the  same,  i.e.  brick- 
work of  an  extraordinarily  line  kind,  but  set  only  in  clay  and  coated 
with  plaster : — 

The  plastering  shows  that  the  mouldings  had  undergone  at  least  three 
successive  repairs.  .  .  .  The  repairers  were  in  ever}-  case  less  efficient 
than  those  who  built  the  temple.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  liner  stucco  mould- 
ings have  been  covered  over — line,  bold,  clear  scrolls  and  forms,  which  with 
the  first  touch  of  the  repairer  became  coarse  and  rude,  and  subsequently  en- 
tirely hidden,  changing  well-formed,  ribbed-melon  capitals  into  misshapen 
round  balls,  and  lloral  bases  into  plain  toruses  (pp.  86-87). 

Whatever  mischief  inay  have  been  done  by  the  Burmese  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  possibly  their  labours  helped  to  preserve  so 
much  of  the  old  temple  as  has  survived  to  our  day.  Unfortunately 
no  such  apology  can  attach  to  renewed  efforts  of  like  kind  made 
recently : — 

Certain  Burmese  gentlemen  [writes  Dr.  Rajendra],  deputed  by  H.M.  the 
King  of  Burma,  arrived  at  Buddh-Gaya  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Mahant  [i.e.  the  Abbot  of  the  adjoining  convent],  who 
is  the  present  owner  of  the  temple  .  .  .  carried  on  demolitions  and  excava- 
tions .  .  .  which  in  a  manner  swept  away  most  of  the  landmarks.  The 
remains  of  the  vaulted  gateway  .  .  .  had  been  completely  demolished  .  .  . 
the  stone  pavilion  over  the  Buddhapad  [foot-mark]  had  been  dismantled 
.  .  .  the  granite  plinth  beside  it  had  been  removed  .  .  .  the  sites  ot'  the 
chambers  brought  to  light  by  Major  Mead  had  been  cleared  out.  The 
drain-pipe  and  gargoyle  which  marked  the  level  of  the  granite  pavement 
had  beeu  destroyed.  The  foundations  of  the  old  buildings  noticed  by 
Hiouen  Thsang  around  the  Great  Temple  had  been  excavated  for  bricks,  and 
tilled  up  witli  rubbish.  The  revetment  wall  round  the  sacred  Bodhi-trec 
had  been  rebuilt  on  a  different  foundation.  The  plaster  ornaments  on  the 
interior  face  of  the  sanctua^  had  been  knocked  off  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  plain  stucco  .  .  .  'Ihe  Burmese  gentlemen  were  doubtless  very 
pious  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  but  they  were  working 
on  no  systematic  or  traditional  plan.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  history 
of  their  faith,  and  perfectly  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  architecture,  and 
the  requirements  of  archseology  and  history  ;  and  the  mischief  they  have 
done  by  then-  misdirected  zeal  has  been  serious. — p.  66. 

Some  fanciful  traveller  has  called  the  capital  of  the  Siamese  the 
Eastern  Venice ;  but,  with  the  late  proceedings  at  St.  Mark's  fresh 
in  memory,  this  recital  might  tempt  a  malignant  suggestion  that 
that  title  belongs  of  right  to  the  Burmese.  If  these  "  Burmese 
gentlemen  "  had  indeed  "  no  traditional  plan,"  they  had  at  least  a 
traditional  model ;  it  was  that  of  the  bull  iu  a  china-shop.  But 
was  all  this  perpetrated  before  any  rumour  of  it  could  travel  fifteen 
miles  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  district?  Or  was  the  collector 
an  archreologic  Gallio  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things  ?  The 
fact  is  that  at  present  such  riska  are  left  to  chance  or  the  caprice 


of  the  civil  authority.  It  is  needful  that  law  should  make  it  as 
binding  on  the  civil  authorities  of  an  Indian  district  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  history  as  to'  protect  property.  It  was  understood 
last  year  that  Lord  Lytton  had  such  a  bill  in  petto.  We  trust  he 
will  not  delay  its  introduction.  When  the  line  of  railway  to 
Candahar  is  laid,  the  lines  of  our  future  Afghan  policy  must  be 
pretty  well  laid  also ;  but  much  experience  shows  that  it  is  just  in 
such  matters  as  litis  of  archeology  (i.e.  of  the  protection  of  his- 
torical records),  that  all  depends  on  the  ruler's  feeling  an  ex- 
ceptional interest  in  the  subject.  Lord  Lytton  does  feel  that 
interest;  his  successor  may  be  indiO'erent.  Mr.  Sherring,  in 
his  History  of  Benares,  tells  us  that  the  remains  at  Sarnat)1, 
where  the  fragment  of  a  magnificent  stiipa  still  commemo- 
rates the  spot  where  Sakya  began  to  "  turn  the  Wheel  of 
the  Law,"  have  contributed  many  cartloads  of  sculptured  and 
other  stones  to  the  building  of  two  bridges.  A  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  Singapore  river,  inscribed  with  ancient  Indian  cha- 
racters, and  well  known  as  an  object  of  historical  interest  ever 
since  Raffles  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town,  was  blown 
up,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  defiance  of  remonstrance, 
because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  some  trumpery  bungalow.  And 
Mr.  Rivett  Carnac  last  year  brought  to  notice~the  growing  danger 
to  all  ancient  remains  from  the  very  fact  of  the  spread  of  a  kind 
of  antiquarian  taste,  and  the  opening  of  the  tourist  market  for 
curiosities.  Nothing  will  meet  these  dangers,  as  well  as  the  older 
and  more  brutal  kinds  of  vandalism,  but  law. 

Dr.  Rajendra's  book  contains  many  other  points  of  interest,  in- 
telligently discussed  or  touched  on.  It  has  been  published  by 
order  -  of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  apparently  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Burmese  freaks  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That 
Government,  on  hearing  of  those  proceedings,  sent  Dr.  Rajendra 
to  the  spot  to  watch  and  advise,  but  apparently  too  late  for  any 
good  purpose.  Having  made  his  official  report,  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  material  which  he  thought  it  well 
to  utilize  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  After  noticing  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  on  this  field,  he  writes  : — ■ 

Coming  .  .  .  after  so  many  distinguished  inquirers,  I  could  only  hope 
to  glean  where  they  had  reaped  the  harvest.  In  the  following  pages  I 
have,  therefore,  attempted  to  lollow  their  footsteps,  to  elucidate  questions 
left  doubtful  by  them,  to  elaborate  where  they  are  brief,  to  fill  up  lacunas, 
and  to  summarize  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of  a  locality  which  occupies  a 
most  important  position  in  the  religious  history  of  India. 

As  regards  much  of  the  scope  thus  indicated,  Dr.  Rajendra 
has  done  good  service,  and  we  can  cordially  praise  him,  though 
we  could  hardly  regard  the  book  with  complacency  as  the  result 
of  a  Government  archaeological  survey  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
sites  in  India,  or  as  the  original  work  of  a  European  archae- 
ologist. In  the  matter  of  illustration  there  is  much  in  this  hand- 
some volume  that  is  open  to  criticism.  No  one  of  the  numerous 
plates  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  general  impression  of  this  majestic 
temple.  For  that  we  must  go  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  work  (see  the 
admirable  cut  at  p.  70).  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  much- 
needed  section  of  the  temple,  or  to  elucidate  graphically  the 
remains  of  the  pavilion  spoken  of  by  Hwen  Thsang.  In  his 
attempt  to  compile  restorations  of  the  tower  and  its  porch,  Dr. 
Rajendra  went  ultra  erepidam,  and  the  latter  attempt  is  indeed  ridi- 
culous. It  is  curious,  we  may  remark  iu  passing,  that  among  the  great 
remains  of  Pagan  there  is  a  temple  called  the  2>W/(i',datingfrom  about 
a.d.  1 200,  which  was  evidently  intended  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
shrine  at  Buddh-Gaya.  A  photograph  of  this  exists  in  Colonel 
Tripe's  collection  in  the  India  Office  Library.  We  must  dwell  for  a 
moment,  however  reluctantly,  on  the  defective  character  of  Dr. 
Rajendra 's  attempts  in  this  way,  because  rumours  have  reached  us 
of  some  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  "  re- 
store "  the  structure.  This  is  a  wild  idea.  What  they  may  well 
do  is  to  spend  money  in  exploring  thoroughly  the  mass  of  rubbish 
which  still  encompasses  the  temple  ;  to  procure,  by  aid  of  special 
scaffoldings,  accurate  measurements,  drawings,  and  large-scale 
photographs  of  the  facts  of  the  architecture  as  they  are  ;  and  to 
see  that  the  building  has  every  fair  chance  given  it  to  live  out  its 
natural  life.  But  any  attempt  at  the  restoration  of  such  a  struc- 
ture is  absurd  ;  and  the  only  possible  repair  will  hardly  commend 
itself,  for  it  would  necessarily  be  in  the  Burmese  fashion — namely, 
a  new  coat  of  plaster. 

Dr.  Rajendra  in  his  natural  character  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar 
speaks  with  more  mastery  of  his  subject.  And  his  remarks  in 
condemnation  of  the  inscription  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Buddh-Gaya  Temple,  which  was  published  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  are  weighty.  It  is  impossible, 
we  shoidd  think,  alter  reading  them  to  regard  that  inscription  as 
anything  but  a  modern  figment,  a  conclusion  to  which  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  no  pundit  but  a  shrewd  observer^  came  long  ago, 
though  the  document  has  since  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a  genuine 
Record. 


SCHIEEN'S  LIFE  OF  BOTIIWELL.* 

ALTHOUGH  bearing  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  this 
work  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  adding  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  volumes  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  princess 
whose  connexion  with  the  Earl  wrought  so  much  woe  have  called 

Life  of  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell.  By  Frederick  Schiern,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  iu  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  the  Rev.  David  Berry,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 
1880. 
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into  being.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  have  been  got  through 
before  Mary  Stuart  disappears  from  its  pages,  and  Bothwell  is  left 
to  thread  his  way  as  best  he  can  through  the  maze  of  troubles 
that  he  has  spread  for  himself.  This  was  perhaps  unavoidable,  as 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  were  so  closely  intertwined  that  to  explain 
the  nature  of  Bothwell's  position  in  Scotland  at  the  time  when  he 
left  it,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  events 
which  had  happened  in  the  kingdom  for  the  years  immediately 
preceding  that  date.  In  so  doing  Professor  Schiern  has  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  authorities  on  both  sides,  and 
has  been  struck,  as  every  student  of  the  history  of  those  _  times 
must  be  struck,  by  the  very  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence 
produced  by  these  authorities.  Truly,  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  all  persons  who  wrote  in  those  days 
had  a  wonderful  gift  of  lying,  or  else  that  some  of  the 
witchcraft  they  were  so  fond  of  talking  about  had  really 
affected  them.  For  there  is  hardly  one  circumstance  connected 
with  Mary  Stuart  but  is  told  in  a  different  way,  according 
as  the  teller  of  it  is  her  partisan  or  her  accuser.  To  neither 
of  these  classes  can  Professor  Schiern  be  said  to  belong  abso- 
lutely, though  he  certainly  leans  more  to  the  side  of  the  Queen's 
defenders,  and  evidently  thinks  that  the  "Casket  Letters"  were 
spurious.  While  hesitating  to  cast  upon  the  Queen  any  of  the 
guilt  of  Darnley's  murder,  this  author  cannot,  in  the  face  of  facts, 
acquit  her  of  having  had  any  secret  understanding  with  Bothwell 
before  the  day  when  he  carried  her  off,  apparently  against  her  will, 
10  Dunbar.  He  thinks  that  "  a  middle  way  seems  still  capable  of 
being  found,  which  may  come  nearer  the  truth."  As,  however, 
Professor  Schiern  has  not  yet  found  out  that  Mary  did  not  marry 
Bothwell,  and  as  he  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  she  advanced 
him  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  kingdom  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  denouncing  him  as  the  King's  murderer,  such  a  "  middle 
way  "  seems  as  far  from  being  got  at  as  ever.  The  story  of  Mary 
Stuart's  fortunes  and  misfortunes  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is 
needless  to  enter  in  detail  into  all  that  Professor  Schiern  has  to 
say  about  it.  The  real  interest  of  his  book  lies  in  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  life  of  Bothwell  after  the  surrender 
at  Carberry.  From  that  day  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
prominent  figure  in  all  Scottish  affairs,  and  whose  position  was 
as  well  secured  as  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign,  the  bond  of  the 
lords,  and  an  armed  following  of  four  thousand  men  could  make 
it,  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  his  name  is  heard  no  more,  save 
in  the  denunciations  launched  against  him  as  a  murderer,  an 
outlaw,  and  a  pirate,  whom  all  friends  of  Scotland  were  entreated 
to  deliver  up  to  justice.  Like  the  poor  woman  in  whose  ruin  he  had 
had  so  large  a  share,  Bothwell  was  doomed  to  pass  the  last  years 
of  his  wild  and  stormy  life  in  close  imprisonment  in  a  remote  corner 
of  a  foreign  land.  There  he  died  forgotten  and  unmourned  even 
by  his  nearest  kindred.  So  utterly  was  he  lost  sight  of  by  his  con- 
temporaries that  he  was  believed  to  be  dead  while  he  was  still 
lingering  in  prison,  and  that  they  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  castle  in  which  he  was  confined.  The  only  trustworthy  in- 
formation concerning  the  latter  period  of  his  life  must  be  sought 
from  Scandinavian  sources.  The  existence  of  documents  throwing 
light  upon  the  history  of  Bothwell  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  Danish  historian  Suhm,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  MS.  which  he  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm, 
together  with  other  contributions  to  the  subject  from  the  Danish 
State  Archives,  was  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1829; 
but,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  copies  printed,  this 
book  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  obtainable.  These  docu- 
ments, together  with  every  other  scrap  of  written  or  printed  matter 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  subject,  Professor  Schiern  has  care- 
fully examined  and  compared.  His  book  is  therefore  not  only 
well  written  and  interesting,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  thoroughly 
trustworthy  that  it  can  well  bear  the  test  of  close  critical  exami- 
nation. He  has  succeeded  in  making  his  story  both  clear  and  con- 
nected— no  easy  task,  seeing  that  the  same  fatality  which  prevented 
any  two  people  seeing  the  doings  of  Mary  Stuart  in  the  same  light 
seems  to  have  touched  the  history  of  Bothwell  too.  In  Scotland 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  when  he  left  Dunbar  he  took  to  the 
high  seas  as  a  pirate  until  be  was  captured  in  battle  by  the  Danes. 
And  Professor  Schiern  mentions  that  but  a  few  years  ago  a  picture 
was  exhibited  in  the  Danish  Academy  representing  the  action  in 
which  he  was  taken.  That  battle,  it  seems,  never  took  place,  and 
is  merely  one  of  the  many  myths  connected  with  the  name  of  this 
notorious  noble. 

The  true  story  of  his  adventures,  as  we  gather  it  from  Professor 
Schiern's  pages,  is  briefly  this.  After  leaving  the  field  of  Carberry 
he  rode  straight  to  Dunbar,  and  thence  put  to  sea  with  two 
vessels  and  made  for  Spynie  Castle,  which  was  in  possession  of 
his  uncle,  Bishop  Hepburn,  of  Moray.  From  Spynie  he  sailed  for 
his  own  dukedom  of  the  Orkneys.  But,  as  the  keeper  of  Kirkwall. 
Castle  showed  himself  unfriendly,  the  Earl  stayed  there  but  two 
days  and  passed  on  to  Shetland.  There  he  hired  two  more 
vessels  from  German  merchants,  and  with  these  he  made  for 
Bressay  Sound,  hoping  that,  as  the  stormy  season  had  already 
begun,  he  might  be  able  to  pass  the  winter  there  unmolested. 
Suddenly  the  Scotch  and  English  cruisers  that  were  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him  appeared  in  the  Sound.  Bothwell's  ships  slipped  their 
cables  and  got  out  to  sea,  passing  safely  over  a  rock  on  which  one 
of  their  pursuers  struck.  But  the  enemy  followed  close,  and  off 
the  coast  a  battle  was  fought,  and  one  of  Bothwell's  ships  was 
taken.  Thanks  to  a  strong  south-west  wind,  he  himself,  with  two 
of  his  vessels,  got  off  into  the  North  Sea.  But  the  gale  that  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  up  to  this  point  now  went  a  little  too 


far,  and  carried  him  on  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  a  Hanse  ship,  which  piloted  his  ships  into  Karm  Sound. 
While  they  were  there,  a  Danish  war-ship,  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Captain  Christian  Aalborg,  came  to  Karm  ;  and,  when 
he  found  that  these  strangers  were  without  commissions,  sea-briefs, 
or  passports,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  them  to  Bergen.  As 
they  were  a  numerous  company,  to  effect  this  required  some 
generalship.  Aalborg  got  eighty  of  Bothwell's  men  on  board  his 
own  ship  on  pretence  of  supplying  them  with  provisions,  put  some 
of  his  own  crew  in  their  places,  and  summoned  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  assist  him  in  taking  these  pirates  before  he  let 
his  intention  be  known  to  the  pirates  themselves.  Then,  to  Aal- 
borg's  surprise,  Bothwell,  who  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  background, 
came  forward,  and  introduced  himself  as  the  King  of  Scotland.  As  he 
was  dressed  in  an  old  boatswain's  suit,  all  his  clothes  having  been 
left  behind  in  one  of  his  ships  in  Shetland,  Aalborg  did  not  believe 
the  story,  and  made  the  whole  party  come  with  him  to  Bergen. 
He  then  reported  the  pretensions  of  his  prisoner  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Castle,  who  called  together  the  chief  people  in  Bergen  and 
came  on  board  to  inquire  into  the  case.  lie  asked  Bothwell  for 
his  passport,  to  which  he  haughtily  replied  that,  as  he  was  the  chief 
ruler  in  his  own  land,  he  could  get  a  passport  from  no  one  higher 
than  himself.  Still  the  Governor  was  not  satisfied,  but  thought  that 
if  Bothwell  were  such  an  exalted  personage  he  must  have  some  very 
suspicious  reasons  for  travelling  in  such  guise.  The  upshot  of  the 
inquiry  was  that  Bothwell  was  told  he  must  remain  at  Bergen  till 
the  King's  pleasure  was  known.  He  was  in  nowise  under  re- 
straint, but  lived  at  his  own  charges  in  an  inn  in  the  town,  and  was 
treated  as  a  person  of  distinction  by  the  Governor  and  the  chief 
people  of  the  place.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  Earl  in  the 
end  if  he  had  kept  more  in  the  background,  for  he  met  in  society 
a  lady  who  claimed  to  be  his  first,  and  therefore  only  lawful,  wife. 
Shesummoued  him  before  the  Court,  and  told  how  long  years  before 
he  had  decoyed  her  away  from  her  home  and  country,  read  in 
his  presence  the  letters  in  which  he  had  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  denounced  him  for  his  faithlessness  in  having  married  two 
other  wives,  to  wit,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  and  finally  the  Scot- 
tish Queen.  This  was  certainly  rather  an  unpleasant  way  of 
establishing  his  identity,  and  to  appease  the  indignant  lady 
Bothwell  had  to  promise  her  an  annuity  from  Scotland,  and  to 
hand  over  to  her  the  smaller  of  his  two  ships.  His  captain,  too, 
was  seized,  and  put  in  prison  for  previously  committed  piracy,  and 
though  the  offence  he  was  charged  with  was  prior  to  his  entering 
into  Bothwell's  service,  still  it  clearly  told  strongly  against  him  in 
the  public  mind.  For  we  presently  find  him  asking  to  be  allowed 
a  small  boat,  that  he  may  row  along  the  coast  to  Copenhagen.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  request  is  that  he  suffers  much  from  sea- 
sickness on  the  open  sea,  though  to  hear  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Scotland  conressing  such  a  weakness  is  as  startling  as  the  igno- 
rance of  geography  which  his  request  betrays.  The  permission 
he  asked  was  refused,  and  at  last,  after  having  been  a  month  in  Ber- 
gen, he  left  it  in  the  custody  of  Aalborg  on  the  last  day  of  September 
lor  Copenhagen.  When  he  reached  that  city,  he  was  confined  in 
the  castle  until  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  was  in  Jutland, 
should  be  known  about  "  the  Scottish  King,"  as  they  called  him. 
Here  he  remained  three  months,  and  during  that  time  his  enemies, 
who  had  now  the  upper  hand  in  Scotland,  wrote  to  Frederick, 
demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  them  to  receive  the  due 
reward  of  his  many  crimes,  or  that  he  should  bo  beheaded 
in  Denmark,  and  his  head  sent  over  to  be  exhibited  where  those 
crimes  had  been  committed.  At  the  same  time  Bothwell  wrote  to 
the  King,  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  his 
arrival  in  Denmark,  declaring  himself  the  real  Regent  of  Scotland, 
denouncing  his  opponents,  the  lords,  as  rebels,  and  asking 
Frederick's  help  to  put  them  down.  Frederick  complied  with 
neither  petition ;  he  kept  Bothwell  as  a  State  prisoner,  and  in 
January  of  the  following  year,  1568,  he  was  sent  across  the 
Sound  to  Malmo  Castle  in  Scania.  Here  he  was  still 
allovv'ed  some  measure  of  liberty ;  he  received  visitors,  and  had 
silk  and  velvet  clothes  given  him  by  the  King,  so  that  he  might 
make  an  appearance  suited  to  his  rank.  But  in  June  1573  he 
was  suddenly  taken  from  Malmo  to  the  more  solitary  and  out- 
of-the-way  fortress  of  Dragsholm,  in  Zealand,  where  he  was  kept 
in  close  and  rigorous  confinement  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  April  1578.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  produced  to 
account  for  this  sudden  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  captive 
Earl.  Reports  of  his  death  were  spread  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  also  commonly  believed  that  he  went  mad  some  time  before 
he  died,  but  of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence.  He  had 
been  dead  to  the  outside  world  since  the  day  when  the  gates  of 
Dragsholm  shut  upon  him,  and  when  his  life  actually  ended  no 
one  heard  of  it  outside  the  walls.  He  was  buried  in  the  lonely 
churchyard  of  the  nearest  village. 

As  for  the  so-called  "  Testament"  of  Bothwell,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  death-bed  confession  exonerating  Mary  from 
any  share  in  his  crimes  or  complicity  in  his  plots,  Professor 
Schiern  considers  it  to  have  been  a  forgery  got  up  by  the  Queen's 
party  as  a  counterpoise  for  the  famous  "  Casket  Letters."  He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Earl  lived  five  years  after  he 
left  Malmo,  this  confession,  which  purports  to  have  been  made 
there,  was  certainly  not  a  deathbed  confession,  for  two  of 
the  witnesses,  whose  names  were  appended  to  it,  had  died 
in  the  early  years  of  Bothwell's  sojourn  in  Denmark;  also 
that  no  original  of  the  document  has  ever  been  produced.  Copies 
of  an  abstract  of  its  contents  were  handed  about  among  those 
most  interested  in  the  transactions  it  referred  to.    One  of  these 
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abstracts  formed  the  first  article  in  the  accusation  of  Morton. 
There  are  also  two  MSS.  of  the  same  document  in  the  University 
Library  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  them,  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  is  added  by  the  translator  in  a  note.  As  a  still  stronger 
argument  against  the  genuine  character  of  this  "  testament,-'  Pro- 
fessor Schiern  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  James  VI.,  when  he 
went  to  Denmark  to  bring  home  his  biide,  though  he  showed  him- 
self so  eager  for  information  upon  every  possible  subject  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  Danes,  made  not  the  slightest  etl'ort 
to  clear  up  the  doubts  which  existed  about  this  "testament." 
Now,  us  the  sons  of  the  very  men  who  were  supposed  to  have 
witnessed  it  were  much  with  him  in  Denmark,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Scotland,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  establishing  its 
authenticity.  And  as  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  clear  his 
mother  s  memory,  and  could  not  have  forgotten  the  impression 
which  the  document  made  upon  himself  when  he  first  heard  it  read, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  could. 

With  the  account  of  the  chivalrous  expedition  of  James  to  Den- 
mark Professor  Schiern  brings  his  book  to  a  close.  The  translator 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  period  of  which  Professor  Schiern  treats  for  having  placed 
his  work  within  reach  of  English  readers.  Danish  is  so  little  known 
among  us  that  the  very  existence  of  this  Life  of  LSothwell  has 
been  hitherto  unknown  save  to  a  few  students  of  history.  The 
difficult  work  of  translation  has  been  exceptionally  well  done. 
While  the  style  is  clear  and  easy  it  yet  retains  the  vigour  of  the 
original,  and  here  and  there  the  translator  has  added  notes  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  t  he  text. 


CHINESE  STORIES.* 

'"piIE  Chinese  have  had  to  pay  one  penalty  at  least  for  their  early 
-•L  knowledge  of  printing  and  their  universal  system  of  education. 
The  wandering  storyteller  who  delights  the  idlers  in  the  bazaars 
of  Cairo  or  Damascusyor  who  stirs  up  the  passions  of  his  Bedouin 
hearers  amid  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  who  entrances  swarthy 
audiences  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  outskirts  of  an  Indian 
village,  is  unknown  in  China.  The  ready  eloquence,  the  im- 
promptu jest,  the  varied  tones  of  those  professional  worthies  who 
lind  a  ready  welcome  in  every  house  or  tent  from  Cairo  to  Cal- 
cutta, are  exchanged  in  China  for  unyielding  types  on  the  printed 
page.  But  "  what  the  eye  hath  not  seen  the  heart  doth  not  grieve 
alter,"  and  Chinamen  who  have  known  no  other  storytellers  than 
their  books  have  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fairies, 
gods,  and  demons  of  their  lands  through  any  other  channel  than 
these.  We  have  no  present  intention  of  tracing  the  gradual 
development  of  Chinese  mythology  from  the  original  conception 
of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature  to  the  universal  belief 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses,  fairies  and  sprites,  which  personify  the 
lights  of  heaven  and  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  and  which  haunt 
even'  nook  and  corner  of  the  land,  from  the  loftiest  mountain 
down  to  the  smallest  stream.  That  "  millions  of  spiritual  beings 
walk  the  earth  "  is  a  belief  endorsed  by  Confucius,  and  let  the 
superstitious  rites  which  have  been  observed  by  myriads  of  his 
followers  testily  to  their  full  concurrence  in  his  views.  Chinamen 
are  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  simple  privileges  pertaining 
to  that  pre-scieutilic  stage  of  thought  when  every  unusual  phe- 
nomenon is  attributed  to  the  direct  agency  of  some  supernatural 
being.  If  the  Hoods  descend,  it  is  that  the  dragon  is  spouting  out 
water  over  the  laud ;  if  a  pestilence  breaks  out,  it  is  that  the  local 
deities  are  otlended  ;  if  sudden  death  overtakes  any  one,  it  is  that 
some  demon  has  sucked  his  life-breath  from  his  nostrils.  And  so 
we  find  that  in  every  unlooked-for  event  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
or  of  the  individual  the  sprites  bear  their  part.  They  attend  at 
the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  they  follow  the  corpse  to  the  tomb, 
and  so  interweave  the  threads  of  their  being  with  the  web  of 
human  existence  that  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  people. 

Thus  there  are  ample  materials  ready  to  hand  for  the  creation 
of  every  variety  of  fairy  tale  and  ghost  story.  But  though  writers 
without  number  have  sought  to  embalm  the  superstition  and  re- 
flect the  fancy  of  bygone  ages,  they  have  failed,  as  Chinese  story- 
tellers must  "always  fail,  to  present  them  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
make  them  generally  attractive.  They  contain,  without  question, 
a  vast  amount  of  extremely  interesting  information  on  the 
habits  of  thought  and  life  of  the  people;  but  the  imagination 
of  Chinamen  is  too  untrained  and  disjointed  to  enable  them  to 
weave  a  consistent  story.  It  calls  up  isolated  pictures,  but  fails  to 
connect  them  into  a  well-sustained  narrative.  It  works  without 
design,  and  runs  riot  as  in  a' dream.  Some  of  the  earlier  stories 
to  be  lound  in  the  works  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  and  borrowed  from. 
India,  iire  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  Europe  ; 
but  of  the  later  stories  there  is  little  moie  to  be  said  than  that 
they  are  curious. 

Of  all  the  collections  of  modern  stories,  however,  the  one  from 
which  Mr.  Giles  has  chosen  to  make  his  selections  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  The  stories  are  above  the  average  of  similar  composi- 
tions ;  and  the  literary  style  is  of  so  exceptional  a  purity  that  it 
has  won  for  the  compilation  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
educated  Chinamen.  The  entire  work  consists  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  siories,  and  of  these  Mr.  Giles  has  translated  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  in  the  volumes  before  us.    The  author, 
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who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  has 
been  fortunate  in  his  translator.  Every  advantage  which 
an  easy  flowing  style  can  give  has  been  reaped  by  P'u  Sungling 
in  Mr.  Giles's  pages.  His  rendering  also  of  the  text  is, 
as  a  rule,  literally  accurate.  In  a  few  instances,  in  the  exercise  ol 
a  wise  discretion  he  has  toned  down  certain  passages  to  make 
them  presentable  to  European  readers,  as,  for  example,  the  "  love  * 
scene  in  the  story  of  "  Baby  "  Ning,  or,  as  Mr.  Giles,  leaving  the 
first  character  untranslated,  prefers  to  calls  her,  Miss  Ying-ring.  In 
the  original  this  passage  is  quite  untranslatable,  and  we  should 
have  left  unnoticed  the  fact  of  Mr.  Giles's  having  paraphrased  it — 
though  he  has  allowed  himself  a  wide  license  in  doing  so — were  it 
not  that  he  uses  his  very  loose  paraphrase  to  support  a  theory 
which  the  original  contradicts.  The  story  runs  that  one  diy  a 
youDg  gentleman  named  Wang  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  met  on  the  road  a 
pretty  girl  who  was  picking  plum-blossoms.  Abashed  by  the 
fixed  gaze  with  which  Wang  eyed  her,  the  young  lady  dropped  the 
flower  she  held  in  her  baud  and  walked  away.  Wang  picked  up 
the  discarded  flower,  and  "  stood  there  disconsolate  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  wits."  He  returned  home,  but  could  neither  "talk  nor 
eat,"  and  before  long  took  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  ill  and 
delirious.  By  a  curious  set  of  circumstances,  such  as  are  only  to 
be  found  in  a  Chinese  story,  Wang  finds  himself  a  few  weeks  later  a 
guest  in  the  house  of  the  young  lady's  adopted  mother,  who  turns 
out  to  be  his  cousin.  After  a  formal  introduction  to  the  young 
lady,  he  meets  her  in  the  garden  of  the  house,  where  at  his  first 
interview  with  her  occurs  the  scene  which  Mr.  Giles  considers 
"  should  for  ever  disabuse  people  of  the  notion  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  '  making  love  '  among  the  Chinese."  Mr.  Giles  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  he  began  the  translation  of  these  stories  in 
1877,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  he  added  a  note  to  his 
paraphrase  after  the  recollection  of  the  original  passage  had  faded 
from  his  mind.  On  meeting  Baby  Ning  in  the  garden,  Wang  of 
course  produces  his  cherished  ffower  from  his  sleeve  and  trks  to 
explain  to  her  that  it  was  out  of  affection  to  her  that  he  had  kept  it. 
She  replies,  somewhat  illogically  since  he  had  only  just  discovered 
his  relationship  to  her,  that  it  could  have  been  merely  out  of  re- 
gard lor  her  as  a  cousin,  and  then,  according  to  Mr.  Giles,  Wang- 
says,  "  I  wasn't  talking  about  ordinary  relations,  but  about 
husbands  and  wives."  "  What's  the  difference  ?  "  asked  Ying 
King.  "  Why,"  replied  Wang,  "  husband  and  wife  are  always  to- 
gether." "  J  ust  what  I  should  not  like,"  cried  she,  "  to  be 
always  with  anybody."  And  then  follows  the  note  which  begins 
as  above. 

Now  the  fact  is  that,  in  the  original,  the  language  employed  by 
Wang  far  more  nearly  resembles  that  used  by  the  Elders  to 
Susannah  than  that  to  be  expected  from  a  lover  in  an  English 
sense.  And  this  just  marks  tUe  contrast  between  love  among  the 
Chinese  and  among  Western  nations.  With  Chinamen  it  is  a 
delirium,  a  rapture,  based  on  no  regard  for  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  objects  of  their  admiration,  but  purely  and  simply  on  a 
desire  to  possess  them.  They  do  not  understand  the  idea  of 
friendship  in  love,  and  the  notion  of  an  acquaintanceship  ripen- 
ing into  affection  is  altogether  foreign  to  them.  If  a  young 
Chinaman  falls  in  love,  it  must  needs  be  after  the  manner 
of  Wang,  who  is  so  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  a  young 
lady  he  casuallyr  meets  on  the  road  that  he  goe3  home 
and  takes  to  his  bed,  and  is  restored  to  health  only  by  an 
introduction  to  the  fair  one,  whom  at  his  first  interview  he 
addresses  in  language  which  is  quite  untranslatable  into 
English.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  never  happens 
that  young  people  iu  the  poorer  ranks  of  life  (for  it  is  only  among 
such  that  pre-nuptial  acquaintanceships  are  generally  permitted; 
entertain  a  genuine  affection  for  each  other ;  but,  speaking  broadly, 
love  among  suitors  is  unknown  in  China,  and  the  constitution  of 
society  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

The  majority  of  the  tales  told  by  Mr.  Giles  are  Fox  stories 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  folk-lore  of  Japan  and  of  other 
countries.  In  most  cases  the  foxes  take  the  form  of  young 
ladies,  who  are  sometimes  evilly  disposed  and  sometimes  mis- 
chievous, but  always  beautiful,  and  who  occasionally  are  repre- 
sented as  fulfilling  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  without  in 
any  way  betraying  their  uucanny  nature,  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
storv,  they  disappear,  or  are  transformed  into  sou.d  monstrous  shape. 
Another  common  fancy  is  that  the  ghosts  of  deceased^ men  re-enter 
their  former  bodies  and  resume  their  worldly  occupations  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Iu  the  story  of  "The  Faithless  Widow  " 
there  is  an  instance  of  this.  A  man  named  Niu  dies  leaving  a 
wife  and  family.  Being  in  straitened  circumstances  the  widow 
marries  again,  and  hands  over  her  children  to  the  care  of  an  aunt. 
Years  afterwards  one  of  the  sons  recognizes  his  father  Niu  in  the 
person  of  a  pawnbroker  with  whom  he  has  taken  service. _  The 
pawnbroker  acknowledges  the  relationship  and  introduces  his  son 
to  a  stepmother.  Being  made  desirous  of  visiting  his  old  home 
by  this  revival  of  former  associations,  Niu  starts  on  his  journey 
thither,  when  suddenly  he  reappears  leading  by  the  ear  his  first 
wife  whom,  after  roundly  abusing  for  deserting  his  children,  he 
bites  across  the  neck.  The  son  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  his  mother, 
when  lo  !  she  disappears,  and  Niu  vanishes  away  in  a  black  vapour. 
On  returning  to  his  native  place  the  son  finds  that  his  mother  died 
on  the  very  day  and  hour  when  he  had  witnessed  her  disappearance. 
There  is  a"  want  of  point  iu  this  and  a  great  many  of  the  stories ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  amusing  in  them,  aud  the  constant  re- 
ferences they  coutaiu  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
give  them  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
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Someof  Mr.  Giles's  notes  help  to  elucidate,  while  others  tend  rather 
to  confuse  the  reader.  In  his  note  on  the  Dragon  boat  festival,  he 
seems  to  be  in  strange  perplexity  as  to  the  name  of  the  well-known 
statesman  in  whose  honour  it  is  annually  held.  The  story  runs  that 
during  the  reign  of  Prince  Hwai  (B.C.  314),  a  certain  "Chan- 
cellor of  the  three  Royal  clans  "  (San  lii  tai  fa),  named  K'u  Yuan, 
having  been  unjustly  denounced  by  a  jealous  rival  and  dismissed 
by  his  sovereign,  gave  vent  to  his  despair  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Li 
sao ;  or,  the  Dissipation  of  Grief,"  and  then  drowned  himself.  In 
honour  of  his  memory  a  festival  is  held  in  the  South  of  China 
on  each  anniversary  of  his  death,  at  which  Dragon-shaped 
boats  are  rowed  up  and  down  the  rivers  to  commemorate  the 
efforts  made  to  recover  his  body.  This  story  is  told  in  the  history 
of  the  period  (Shi  ki),  in  the  biographical  dictionaries,  and  in  the 
introductions  to  certainlv  most  of  the  editions  of  K'u  Yiian'a  poem, 
the  «  Li  sao  " ;  yet  Mr.  Giles  appears  to  be  in  doubt  on  the  subject. 
In  the  note  referred  to  he  is  perplexed  whether  to  follow  Mr.  Wells 
Williams,  who  in  his  Middle  Kingdom  speaks  of  the  statesman  as 
Wu  Yun,  or  Mr.  Mayers,  who  gives  the  name  correctly.  But  still 
another  difficulty  overtakes  him.  In  the  Chinese  author's  preface 
K'u  Yuan  is  spoken  of  as  San  I'd  she,  or  Chancellor  of  the  three 
Royal  clans.  Mr.  Giles  mistakes  this  description  of  his  office  for  his 
name,  and  adds  in  a  footnote  in  this  place  that  San  Lii  was  the 
hero  of  the  Dragon  festival.  Thus  a  third  doubt  arises  in  his  mind, 
and  K'ii  Yuan  "becomes,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Cerberus,  "  three 
gentlemen  at  once."  But,  after  all,  neither  the  identity  of  a  states- 
man nor  Mr.  Giles's  heretical  views  on  Chinese  love-making  and 
other  social  subjects  are  likely  to  affect  the  ready  reception  his 
present  work  is  sure  to  meet  with.  These  are  subjects  entirely 
apart  from  P'u  Sung-ling's  stories,  and  there  are  many  people  to 
whom  an  introduction  to  Chinese  folklore  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Giles's  facile  translation  will  be  a  source  of  pleasurable 
interest  and  amusement. 


OUR  BURMESE  WARS.* 

TDIIS  book  reminds  us  of  Nicholas  Nkldeby  and  of  Mr.  Witit- 
terly's  opinion  of  his  wife.    "  She  forms  and  expresses  an  im- 
mense variety  of  opinions  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  If  some 
people  in  public  life  were  acquainted  with  Mis.  Wititterly's  real  opi- 
nion of  them  they  would  not  hold  their  heads,  perhaps,  quite  as  high 
as  they  do."   Though  Colonel  Laurie  does  not  make  a  profession  of 
omniscience,  he  manages  to  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground  and  to 
quote  from  "  an  immense  variety  "  of  authors.    His  readings,  like 
those  proposed  by  Dr.  Pangloss  for  his  pupil  Dick  Dowlas,  seem 
to  have  been  "  various."    Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the  authors 
whose  sayings  he  brings  in.    He  has  that  peculiar  sort  of  memory 
which,  when  a  subject  has  been  disposed  of,  is  always  suggesting 
to  him  some  further  illustration  or  some  remote  analogy.  His 
pages  teem  with  notes,  a  few  of  which  are  apposite,  others  are  not 
•wanted  at  all,  and  others  again  might  with  advantage  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  text.  Quotations  master  the  narrative,  but  un- 
luckily the  references  are  not  always  given.  In  one  place  "  a  highly 
intelligent  officer "  writes  about  the  vast  importance  to  us  of 
Upper  Burma.    In  another,  "  one  of  our  best  public  writers " 
holds  some  mysterious  doctrine  about  the  "  lucubrations  "  of  the 
Golos.    Another  "authority"  sees  a  full  payment  of  all  expenses 
in  the  teak  forests,  the  fertile  soil,  and  the  noble  rivers  of  Pegu. 
There  are  constant  appeals  to  the  author's  own  works  and  to  previous 
■writers  on  Burma,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  this 
sort  of  literary  Proteus.    While  extracts  abound,  illustrations  and 
comparisons  and  suggestions  are  still  more  abundant  and  bewilder- 
ing.   The  author  of  Peter  Simple  served  in  the  first  Burmese  war, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  sight  of  one  of  the  few  war  steamers 
then  in  existence  doubtless  drew  forth  many  a  witty  remark  from 
the  "  Sea  Fielding."     Marryat's  forte,  we  may  observe,  was 
humour,  and  not  wit.    When  Scindia,  in  1827,  lent  half  a  million 
to  the  Government  of  Lord  Amherst,  ho  must,  we  are  reminded, 
have  been  influenced  by  an  aphorism  of  Bacon's  about  lending 
moneys  "  far  off,  or  putting  them  into  unknown  hands."  Arch- 
deacon Paley  is  quoted  for  the  justification  of  particular  wars.  A 
stockade  is  set  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  "  quiet  landscape  is 
disturbed  with  the  fierce  and  raging  element."    The  sun  does  not 
rise  in  Pegu  or  Burma,  but,  in  its  place,  we  behold  "  Surya  ascend- 
ing in  full  splendour,  as  if  seeking  a  vantage-point  to  view  the 
coming  fray."    After  this  it  is  to  be  expected  that  H.M.'s  brig 
The  Serpent  becomes  the  "  wily  one,"  and  impresses  you  with  the 
belief  that  she  is  brooding  over  mischief.    A  schedule  of  ordnance 
captured  from  the  Burmese  at  Rangoon  in  April,  1S52,  carries  this 
discursive  writer  off  to  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  who  invented 
carronades  and  named  them  from  a  place  called  Carron.  The 
sight  of  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Oriental  reminds  Colonel  Laurie 
that  this  vessel  had  once  the  honour  of  carrying  the  author  of  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  that  Wilkie,  who  is  "  the  Scottish 
Teniers,"  died  on  board  the  same  vessel.    Ophelia  is  mysteriously 
associated  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvan  or  final  absorption 
into  the  Deity.  We  might  get  rid  of  war  altogether,  it  is  suggested, 
not  by  the  wordy  speeches  of  Peace  Societies,  but  if  our  life 
would  only  cease  to  be  what  Byron  termed  it,  "  a  false  nature." 

*  Our  Burmese  Wars  and  Relations  with  Burma;  being  an  Abstract  of 
Military  and  Political  Operations  1824-6— 1852-3,  with  various  Statistical 
Information.    By  Colonel  W.  F.  B.  Laurie,  Author  of  "Ran  goon "  and 

Pegu,   Narratives  of  the  Second  Burmese  War.    London :  Allen  &  Co. 


If  Pondicherry  is  the  "  Niobe  of  the  French  possessions  "  in  India, 
we  wonder  what  classical  figures  ought  to  be  applied  to  Chan- 
dernagore,  Karikal,  and  Mahe.  Are  they  her  children  ?  for,  if  so, 
to  make  the  comparison  apposite,  they  should  have  been  blotted 
out  of  the  map,  or  annexed  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
But  there  is  really  no  limit  to  Colonel  Laurie's  excursions  into 
poetry  and  prose.  Goldsmith's  Chinese  Philosopher  ;  Machiavelli ; 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell, who  dictated  the  Treaty  ofYandaboo;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
with  his  views  on  nursing,  whistles,  and  the  use  of  sunshine  instead 
of  candles;  Southey's  Curse  of  Kchama ;  Macduff  weeping  over  his 
children ;  Hamlet's  banter  with  Ophelia ;  speculation  as  to 
Buddha's  identity ;  Spenser  and  "  Jolly  June " — these  and  a 
quantity  of  other  authors  and  illustrations  are  successively  pressed 
into  service,  even  though,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop's  epithets,  they 
might  be  thought  to  be  a  mile  off.  It  is  curious  that  with  all  thia 
miscellaneous  information  Colonel  Laurie  omits  to  tell  us  that 
Admiral  Austen,  who  died  of  cholera  near  Prome,  in  the  second 
Burmese  war,  was  a  brother  of  Jane  Austen,  and  that  the  French, 
adventurer  who,  having  been  half  over  the  world,  ended  by  taking 
service  with  the  Ruler  of  Ava,  in  reality  bore  the  name  of 
Rigodon,  which  he  changed  into  D'Orgoni,  as  being  more 
euphonious  and  aristocratic.  We  may  add  that  mozufar  is  not  the 
same  as  musafir,  "a  tiaveller,"  but  means  "  victorious." 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  one  main  purpose  of  the  author  is 
to  prove  that,  as  there  have  been  two  Burmese  wars  already,  there- 
ought  necessarily  to  be  a  third ;  and  that  as  we  have  annexedi 
Arracan  and  Tenasserim  in  one  campaign  and  Pegu  in  another.; 
we  might  wind  up  affairs  conclusively  in  that  quarter  by  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  Upper  Burma.  In  support  of  this  conclusion 
we  have  the  usual  speculations  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  and  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  this  favoured  tract.  There  are  rubies 
and  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  baser  metals,  and  the  mines,  if  properly 
worked,  would  pay  off  half  the  national  debt  of  India  before  the 
present  century  expires.  Drugs  and  spices,  gums  and  gamboge,, 
redwood  and  sandal  wood,  are  found  in  forests  and  by  streams. 
Then  we  have  the  usual  stock  arguments  about  trade  with. 
Western  China  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Yunan  and  Szechuen. 
In  short,  Upper  Burma  is  not  the  "  worthless  rind  "  which  it  was 
rashly  said  to  be  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  a  valuable  increment 
which  is  substantially  a  part  of  Lower  Burma  and  Pegu,  and  almost 
as  good  as  "  annexed  "  already. 

The  contrast  between  the  first  and  second  Burmese  wars,  though 
to  be  gathered  from  these  pages,  is  nowhere  drawn  with  a  very 
clear  and  definite  outline.  At  both  periods  the  Burmese  displayed 
their  usual  arrogance  and  absurdity,  and  there  were  the  same  cha- 
racteristics of  stockades,  thick  jungles,  heat,  damp,  and  liability  to 
epidemics.  But  between  the  years  1824  and  1852  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  had  made  marked  advances  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  transport,  commissariat,  and  comfortable  housing  of  troops ;. 
and  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  two- 
statesmen  who,  at  each  epoch,  respectively  presided  over  the  Indian 
administration.  The  first  Burmese  war  began  with  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  part  of  Burmese  soldiers  on  our  own  possessions  lo- 
an island  to  the  south  of  Chittagong.  We  had  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rangoon,  capture  the  place,  sail  up  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
not  halt  until  our  troops  were  within  forty-five  miles  of  Ava.  These 
operations  lasted  two  years,  and  cost  us  more  than  ten  millions  of 
money.  Meanwhile  a  large  force  remained  stationary  at  Rangoon,, 
and,  like  our  army  at  Walcheren,  suffered  from  dysentery  and 
scurvy  owing  to  unwholesome  food  and  defective  arrangements,. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Bengal  we  entered  Assam,  drove  out  the  Bur- 
mese, and  retained  that  country.  The  results,  at  the  chief  seat 
of  operations,  were  the  annexation  of  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  which  left  untouched  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Pegu. 
Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  which  had  narrowly  escaped  a  war  with  Burma  at 
the  time  of  our  Afghan  disaster  of  1841,  had  again  to  demand  re- 
paration for  a  series  of  injuries  inflicted  on  our  merchants  by  the- 
local  authorities  at  Rangoon,  countenanced  and  supported  by  the 
King.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  best  person 
to  negotiate  a  difficult  question  with  an  arrogant  Asiatic  Court 
would  have  been  an  able  and  experienced  Commissioner  versed  in 
the  Burmese  language,  and  not  a  gallant  Admiral,  about  as  fit  for 
diplomacy  as  Hatchway  or  Commodore  Trunnion.  But,  what- 
ever doubts  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,, 
there  could  be  none  as  to  the  vigour  and  capacity  with  which 
it  was  brought  to  an  issue.  Lord  Dalhousie  at  once  hastened 
down  to  Calcutta,  organized  an  expedition  of  military  and  naval 
forces,  acted  as  his  own  War  Minister,  and  finished  the  campaign 
in  eight  months  at  a  cost  of  one  million  and  a  half.  He  then 
completed  our  seaboard  by  the  annexation  of  Pegu  and  Lower 
Burma ;  and,  while  he  commanded  the  whole  waterway  between, 
the  native  capital  and  the  sea,  he  also  effectively  disposed  of  any 
settlement  by  either  the  French  or  the  Americans  in  the  gap 
which  had  been  left  open  in  the  earlier  campaign. 

Colonel  Laurie's  pages  may  serve  to  remind  politicians  of  all 
shades  who  have  been  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  Anglo- 
Indian  discussion  about  treaties,  frontiers,  fringes  of  independent 
States,  and  possible  occupations  of  military  posts,  that  to  this 
hour  we  hold  Lower  Burma  and  Pegu  by  the  simple  fact  of  our 
being  there.  The  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1852,  acting  under  the  injunctions  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  wished  for  a  Treaty  of  Cession.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
with  marvellous  clearness  of  vision,  insight  into  native  character, 
and  force  of  language,  combated  this  view  and  held  that  a  treaty 
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was  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  It  would  give  us,  he  argued,  no  greater 
hold  on  the  country  than  what  we  had  obtained  by  taking 
Prome,  Bassein,  and  such  frontier  stations  as  Thyetmyo  and 
Tounghoo.  A  treaty  with  such  a  ruler  and  nation  only  serves 
to  multiply  causes  of  scandal  and  offence ;  "  points  of  con- 
tact, and  consequently  points  of  conflict."  The  British  would 
be  held  down  to  observe  every  clause  in  the  very  strictest  in- 
terpretation of  both  letter  and  spirit.  The  Burmese  would 
quibble  about  the  first  and  laugh  at  the  second.  So  the  country 
remains  ours  by  simple  right  of  annexation,  and  Colonel  Laurie 
with  both  point  and  propriety,  singles  out  for  his  title-page 
the  Governor-General's  prompt  and  celebrated  reply  to  the 
.Burmese  Envoy  who  came  to  ask  for  the  restitution  of  these 
possessions,  that  "  the  British  flag  should  wave  over  them  as  loDg 
as  the  sun  shone  iu  the  Heavens."  These  words  delivered  in  the 
.great  Hall  at  Government  House,  Calcutta,  were  criticized  at  the 
time  as  somewhat  theatrical.  They  were,  in  reality,  admirably 
suited  to  the  race  for  whose  warning  they  were  uttered.  No 
serious  retaliation  has  since  ever  been  contemplated  by  the 
Burmese.  During  the  Mutiny  Burma  was  almost  denuded  of 
English  troops.  Even  late  revolutions,  attended  by  all  sorts  of 
atrocities,  have  been  confined  to  the  Palace  ;  and  at  any  time  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  on  a  word  from  the  Viceroy,  can  stop  the 
importation  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Irrawaddy  of  a  detest- 
able compound  called  ngape,  as  essential  to  the  Burmese  as  beer  to 
the  Englishman,  made  up  of  fish  only  preserved  from  utter  putre- 
faction by  the  admixture  of  sea  salt.  We  do  not  think  that 
Colonel  Laurie's  pages  contain  any  reference  to  this  condiment.  In 
justice  to  the  author  we  must  allow  that  a  good  deal  of  second- 
hand information  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pages  ;  and  that  his 
narrative  of  the  events  of  1852,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
is  spirited  and  correct.  There  was  no  very  great  or  decisive  action 
against  foes  protected  by  stockades,  from  which,  when  shelled 
out,  they  could  find  safety  in  the  jungles.  There  was  nothing  to 
recall  to  us  the  capture  of  the  Sikh  batteries  at  Sobraon,  or  the 
■complete  route  of  the  Ehalsa  at  Goojerat.  Towns  and  fortified 
places  were  taken  one  after  another  by  the  combined  action  of 
English  and  native  troops  on  land,  and  by  the  Fox  frigate  and 
gun-boats  and  the  war  steamers  of  the  now  defunct  Indian  navy. 
There  was  also  a  lengthy  episode  of  the  pursuit  of  a  celebrated 
leader  named  Myat-htoon,  in  which  success  was  gained  by  Sir 
John  Cheape  against  an  enemy  protected  by  dense  forest,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  our 
own  native  guides.  Almost  the  only  mishap  of  the  campaign 
was  the  investment  of  Pegu  by  the  enemy,  when,  after  its  capture, 
we  had  garrisoned  it  with  too  small  a  force.  But  this  temporary 
check  never  caused  anything  like  the  anxiety  called  forth  by  the 
recent  retirement  into  the  Shirpur  cantonments.  The  second 
Burmese  war  is  a  notable  instance  of  a  territory  acquired  in  as 
short  a  space  and  at  as  small  an  expenditure  as  possible,  and 
followed  by  complete  pacification  and  an  increase  to  the  re- 
venue surpassing  Lord  Dalhousie's  anticipations.  But  then  the 
•country  is  fertile,  the  population  easy  to  manage,  and  the  climate 
equable  though  moist  and  hot.  Moreover,  Buddhists  have  nothing 
of  the  intolerance  and  fanaticism  which  characterizes  Moham- 
medans in  their  rocky  defiles.  There  is  now  a  railway  connecting 
liangoon  and  Prome,  a  distance  of  163  miles  ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  comprehend  how  this  line,  which  was  only  opened  in  May  1877, 
has  already  caused  "  an  appreciable  increase  of  population  in  the 
tracts  through  which  it  runs.''  What  is  meant,  doubtless,  is  that 
stations  on  the  railway  have  attracted  the  existing  population,  and 
have  becomo  centres  or  points  of  social  and  commercial  activity. 
Rangoon  itself  is  a  city  well  laid  out,  on  a  noble  river,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  sea,  possessing  docks  which  are  in  course  of  im- 
provement. The  population  of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  only  drawback  to  a  residence  in  Burma  is  that  nearly  all 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  that  it  has  but  a  faint  imitation  of 
that  charming  division  of  the  year  known  as  the  Indian  cold 
weather.  The  province  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  officers 
who  have  filled  the  important  post  of  Chief  Commissioner.  All 
have  been  men  of  good  capacity,  and  some  are  men  of  real  note. 
Sir  A.  Phayre,  who  was  the  first  selection  for  the  conquered 
province,  has  since  been  Governor  of  the  Mauritius.  The  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  acted  for  some  months  as  Chief 
Commissioner ;  and  the  administration  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
■clear-sighted  and  hard-headed  Scotchman,  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Calcutta  Foreign  Office.  We 
trust  that  the  great  want  of  the  whole  province,  population,  may 
be  slowly  supplied,  and  that  the  abilities  of  which  Colonel  Laurie 
has  certainly  given  proof  may  be  devoted  to  writing  about  some 
other  event  than  the  one  on  which  he  seems  resolutely  deter- 
mined—  a  third  Burmese  war,  which  is  to  end  in  the  flight  or 
dethronement  of  the  reigning  King  of  Ava,  and  our  attainment 
of  a  frontier  almost  conterminous  with  China. 


MARTHA  AND  MARY.* 

It  fARI 'HA  and  Mary  is  in  many  respects  an  odd  book.  It 
begins  with  an  account  of  a  rich  and  very  old  woman,  who  lies 
in  a  meat-screen  before  a  large  fire  in  a  tumbledown  house,  and 
who  is  no  sooner  introduced  to  the  reader  than  she  dies,  so  that 
the  reader  may  possibly  think  the  meat-screen  and  various  other 
unpleasant  details  might  as  well  have  been  left  out.    All  that  is 
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necessary  is  that  the  old  woman  should  die,  leaving  her  possessions, 
which  are  considerable,  to  a  nephew,  whose  whereabouts  is  un- 
known. Then  follows  a  minute  description,  with  all  kinds  of 
valueless  details,  of  life  in  a  Nonconformist  minister's  family.  All 
the  family  are  introduced  carefully  by  name,  although  only  two  of 
the  children  have  anything  to  do  with  the  story.  Then  follows  a 
marriage,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  may  describe  presently ; 
then  some  space  is  taken  up  in  describing  how  the  heroine  took  to 
writing  novels  which  were  not  particularly  successful.  Her  plots, 
she  says,  were  good,  because  she  got  them  out  of  the  newspapers  ; 
but  her  characters  were  lifeless.  Then  comes  another  marriage, 
after  a  ludicrously  spun  out  and  improbable  misunderstanding ; 
and  then  the  book  becomes  at  once  commonplace  and  wildly  ex- 
travagant. The  commonplaceness  is  due  to  the  employment  of  a 
very  well-worn  ficelle  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe  ;  the  extrava- 
gance to  the  author's  unhappy  attempt  at  giving  it  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness. The  volumes  are  called  Martha  and  Mary  because  they 
are  all  about  Martha. 

Martha  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pattison,  a  Baptist  minister,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  details  concerning  the  public  and  private  life  of  Baptists. 
There  is  an  account  of  a  "baptizing,"  and  we  are  even  treated  at 
full  length  to  an  extempore  prayer.  We  are  told  how  one  of 
Martha's  sisters  fell  ill  and  got  well  again,  and  how  one  of  her 
brothers  shook  the  missionary-box  and  spent  a  threepenny-piece 
which  tumbled  out  on  a  banquet  of  goodies.  Then  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  death  of  two  children  who  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  After  this  begins  what 
the  writer  is  pleased  to  call  "  Book  II."  of  the  novel,  and  this 
opens  with  yet  another  description  of  a  Baptist  congregation,  which 
we  may  as  well  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style : — 

The  congregation  was  just  about  the  same,  two  or  three  missing  perhaps. 
Papa  gave  a  look  round,  mentally  noting  who  was  not  there,  with,  no 
doubt,  a  private  resolution  to  call  upon  them  and  know  the  reason  whv. 
I  think  the  female  church  members'  bonnets  were  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
painful  than  ever.  For  downright,  unblushing  finery  give  me  a  little, 
chapel  where  each  tries  to  dress  each  other  down,  and  tor  hard,  square,  bad 
taste  it  must  be  Baptist.  Papa  gave  out  the  hymn  two  lines  at  a  time 
and  then  prayed.  We  all  stood  up  and  turned  round  facing  the  other  way, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  long  prayer  all  about  things  in  general,  to  my 
unbounded  astonishment,  who  should  come  into  chapel  but  a  young  man  ! 
If  an  elephant  had  walked  up  the  aisle  I  should  have  been  much  less 
surprised. 

As  the  heroine  was  now  about  nineteen,  it  was  of  course  high 
time  for  a  young  man  to  appear.  This  young  man  introduces  him- 
self as  Mr.  Alfred  Burnaby,  the  heir  of  the  old  woman  who  died 
in  the  meat-screen,  and  from  the  following  elegant  reflections  of 
the  heroine  it  might  be  thought  that  his  arrival  was  peculiarly 
opportune.  "  I  think,"  she  says  to  herself,  while  waiting  for  tea, 
"I  will  be  married  after  all  "  (nobody  has  yet  asked  her),  "  if  I 
could  only  pick  up  a  sailor  who  would  never  be  at  home ;  it  would 
be  so  jolly  to  have  a  house  of  one's  own.  Men  must  be  awfully 
silly  to  marry,  if  they  only  knew  what  we  have  them  for."  Mr. 
Alfred  Burnaby  is  not  a  sailor,  and  the  heroine  rather  dislikes  him 
than  not ;  but  she  marries  him,  as  heroines  have  a  way  of  marrying 
disagreeable  persons,  because  her  father  is  in  debt.  It  may  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  numberless  details  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  action  of  the  story,  that  the  heroine's  sister, 
Martha,  is  in  love  with  Alfred  Burnaby.  After  this  we  have  yet 
another  description  of  the  Baptist  chapel,  and  then  we  find  Mr. 
Burnaby  ill  treating  his  wife.  Then  Martha's  father  dies,  which  takes 
her  away  from  Burnside,  the  family  estate  of  the  Burnabys  ;  and 
while  she  is  away,  a  mysterious  friend  of  her  husband's,  who  has 
been  paying  a  long  visit  at  Burnside,  writes  to  tell  her  that  Alfred 
is  laid  up  with  scarlet-fever,  and  she  had  better  not  come  back. 
The  intelligence  has  an  effect  opposite  to  that  intended,  as  Martha 
starts  off  at  once  to  look  after  him.  When  she  got  there,  however, 
the  cupboard  was  bare.  Both  Mr.  Burnaby  and  his  mysterious 
friend  have  left  the  house.  The  reader  who  has  got  thus  far  with 
this  curious  composition  will  already  have  suspected  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Burnaby  is  an  impostor.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  and  the 
real  heir  to  the  property  arrives  at  Burnside  soon  after  Martha, 
whom  he  takes,  without  adequate  reason,  for  a  servant.  Meanwhile 
the  false  Alfred  Burnaby  is  considerate  enough  to  be  killed  in  a 
railway  accident ;  or  rather  to  seem  to  be  killed ;  and  the  real  heir, 
who  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  is  kind  enough,  with  singular  sudden- 
ness, to  adopt  the  nameless  widow  (the  impostor's  true  name  is 
never  discovered)  as  his  daughter. 

It  was  now  that  Martha  took  to  writing  the  novels  with  the 
good  plots  (taken  from  the  newspapers)  and  the  dummy  heroes  ; 
and  while  she  was  longing  to  meet  a  man  who  would  give  her  a 
real  notion  of  a  hero,  she  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother,  who 
had  inherited  a  little  money  and  was  living  in  London.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  hero  turned  up  with  commendable  prompti- 
tude ;  but  we  cannot  help  adding  that  he  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  very  much  more  lifelike  than  the  "  dummies  "  iu  her  former 
works  of  whom  Martha  speaks  with  contempt.  He  is  a  tall  man, 
pale,  with  smooth  dark  hair,  and  dark  brown  eyes.  He  has  an 
earnest,  affectionate,  almost  caressing  manner.  His  eyes  look  un- 
utterable things,  and  his  first  appearance  produces  in  Martha  "  a 
sudden  purelv  disinterested,  almost  mesmeric  thrill."  He  "  bends 
over  a  pretty  girl  and  looks  his  deceiviugest "  (sic).  He  fills 
Martha  with  such  awe  that  on  her  first  introduction  to  him  she 
cannot  bear  to  hear  him  call  her  Mrs.  Burnaby,  since  it  is 
not  really  her  name ;  and  "  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  senti- 
mental "  she  asks  him  to  call  her  Mrs.  Martha.  He  soon  begins 
to  address  her  as  "  tny  friend,"  or  as  "  my  little  friend,"  or  as 
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"  Patty."  There  is  more  about  Baptist  chapels,  to  one  of  which 
this  hero,  by  name  Dr.  Charteris,  goes  in  order  to  meet  Martha. 
Mrs.  Charteris,  his  mother,  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  telling 
Martha  that  he  is  engaged  to  somebody  else ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  kind  of  hint  to  the  contrary,  Martha  believes  this  false 
statement  to  be  true.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  filling-  out 
several  chapters,  a  process  which  is  helped  by  Dr.  Charteris  being 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  owes  most  to  his  mother 
or  to  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  Finally  affairs  are 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  Dr.  Charteris  being-  knocked  down  as  the 
result  of  a  rash  interference  in  a  street  quarrel  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  by  Martha's  arriving  just  in  time 
to  pick  him  up.  They  are  married,  in  a  somewhat  remark- 
able fashion,  at  St.  George's.  There  is  a  good  deal  about 
Martha's  sentiments  before  and  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  and 
about  a  page  concerning  the  event  itself.  Shortly  after  this  has 
taken  place  Martha's  first  husband  turns  up  again.  She  then 
takes  the  remarkable  step  of  hiding  in  a  low  slum,  the  existence 
of  which  she  has  discovered  in  the  course  of  district-visiting. 
Then  she  has  a  long  illness,  and  meanwhile  the  first  husband 
spreads  slanderous  reports  concerning  her.  She  becomes  a  nurse 
at  a  hospital,  where  of  course  Dr.  Charteris  is  one  of  the 
physicians.  Fate,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
this,  since  this  is  what  Martha  writes  about  it  in  the  record  of  her 
curious  fife: — 

I  was  not  weakly  going  to  give  way  to  self-indulgence  or  even  self- 
opinions,  which  generally  mean  what  one  likes ;  but  when  one  cannot  sleep, 
it  is  a  bad  look-out,  and  beyond  mere  self-control. 

And  besides,  that  is  all  very  fine,  but  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  con- 
sider that  if  I  got  into  a  certain  hospital,  I  should  hear  of  Charlie,  some- 
times even  see  him  though  it  should  be  far  off,  and  I  could  conscientiously 
avoid  him,  but  he  would  be  there  sometimes,  under  the  same  roof.  Any 
hospital  would  do,  aud  it  was  for  no  private  reason,  of  course,  but — 
but — I  would  move  heaven  aud  earth  to  get  into  that  special  one,  and  i  did. 

I  liked  it  very  well,  very  much  even  ;  the  quiet  was  heavenly ;  one 
could  breathe  in  the  great  corridors ;  pleasant  society  was  always  to  be 
bad  ;  "  good  "  to  be  done  was  always  at  hand  ;  one  did  not  have  to  exhaust 
one's  good  impulses  in  a  five-mile  walk  to  and  from  the  "  objects." 

The  sediment  of  pain  was  only  stirred  up  now  and  then.  On  the  surface 
there  were  bright-coloured  quilts,  cheerful  lires,  toys,  llowers,  aud  for  the 
most  part  rosy,  healthy-looking,  smiliug  faces. 

That  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all.  I  canuot  account  for  it  unless 
mental  worry  is  more  distressing  than  physical  pain  ;  but  any  two  or  three 
hundred  workwomen,  clerks,  and  business-men  look  far  more  pale  and 
haggard  than  the  same  average  of  hospital  patients — of  course  there  are  ex- 
ceptions.   Above  all — life  had  an  interest. 

The  first  definite  news  she  gets  of  Dr.  Charteris  is  that  he  has 
offered  himself  as  a  subject  for  the  experiment  of  transfusion, 
the  person  to  be  benefited  by  it  being  the  so-called  Alfred  Burnaby. 
Charteris  expects  to  die,  but  in  fact  Burnaby  dies,  and  the 
doctor,  at  the  point  of  death,  recovers  on  hearing  tbis.  "  All 
England,"  says  the  writer,  "  looked  for  the  result,  and  called  the 
experiment  a  failure,  but  only  two  or  three  ever  knew  that  what 
appeared  a  misfortune  was  really  a  great  mercy."  Charteris  and 
Martha  go  through  the  marriage  service  for  the  second  time,  and 
the  last  chapter  of  this  odd  farrago  is  headed  "  The  Pacific 
Ocean,"  the  writer  thereby  meaning,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
all  ends  happily.  How  the  boy  got  over  tbe  difficulty  of  his 
illegitimate  birth  we  are  not  told.  It  is  clear  that  this  plot  at  least 
was  not  taken  from  the  newspapers,  or,  if  it  was,  they  must  have 
been  an  odd  collection.  Whether  some  of  the  characters  are 
lifelike,  people  more  experienced  in  the  ways  of  Baptists  than  we 
are  must  decide. 


HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON.* 

IT  seems  surprising  that  a  chronicler  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  to  students  of  English  history  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
should  never  have  been  put  forth  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  That  work  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  it  is  true,  was 
nearly  superseded  by  an  edition  of  Mr.  Petrie's  thirty  years  ago ; 
but  tbe  editor's  death  prevented  bis  book  from  becoming  complete. 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  editor  of  the  Select  Woi-Ics  of  John 
Wyclif,  has  in  the  scholarly  volume  before  us  repaired  the  omission. 
His  critical  apparatus  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  wished  for ; 
and  he  has  supplemented  our  knowledge  of  what  he  calls  "  the 
filiation  of  chronicles,"  one  of  the  nicest  points  in  literary  criti- 
cism, by  a  new  and  acute  study  of  tbe  manuscripts  of  his  author. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  in  his  preface  to  Hoveden,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  an  obscure  Durham  compilation,  the  Historia  post  Baedam, 
was  worked  up  entire  into  the  texture  of  Hoveden 's  first  part. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  now  shown  that  it  also  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  another  work,  which  he  has  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light.  This  is  a  history  claiming  the  name  of  Maria- 
nus, which  exists  in  four  copies,  hitherto  believed  to  be  manu- 
scripts of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  We  have  now  the  pedigree  of 
these  chronicles  complete  from  the  time  of  Bede.  His  Church 
History,  ending  in  731,  is  followed  by  the  Gesta  veterum  Northan- 
hymbrorum,vi\\ch.  break  off  in  803.  These  bear  a  distinct  Northern 
colour,  and  were  probably  compiled  by  a  Northumbrian  monk 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  Next  come  the  Winchester  Chronicle, 
Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Northumbrian 
Annals  by  a  monk  of  Chester-le-Street ;  which  to  a  great  extent 

*  Henrici  archidiacnni  Huniendunensis  Historia  Anghrum  :  the  History 
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overlap  one  another  in  time,  and  are  mutually  dependent.  Florence 
of  Worcester  carries  the  history  on  to  1 1 17,  the  year  before  his 
death  ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Northumbrian  Annals,  much  inter- 
polated, by  a  canon  of  Hexham  about  n  20,  completes  tbe  earlier 
series. 

The  next  cycle  involves  greater  dilliculty.  The  histories  of 
Simeon  of  Durham  (to  1129)  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (ulti- 
mately to  1 1 54)  have  long  been  known  and  read.  But  their  rela- 
tion to  previous  chronicles  is  still  partly  uncertain.  Mr.  Arnold 
is  inclined  to  see  the  foundation  of  the  former  in  the  Northumbrian 
Annals  with  tbe  Chester  continuation,  the  rest  being  built  up  out 
of  Florence  of  Worcester.  The  sources  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  are 
different  and  wider.  Eutropius  and  Aurelius  Victor,  Bede,  and 
the  first  two  books  of  Nennius  furnish  him  with  almost  all  of  his 
earlier  facts  ;  we  shall  see,  however,  afterwards  that  he  was  not 
content  with  mere  facts.  Since  Bede,  he  relies  on  "  such  things  as 
we  have  been  able  to  find  in  tbe  stores  amassed  by  the  careful  in- 
dustry of  elder  writers  "  (p.  117.)  That  is  to  say,  he  used  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ;  and,  as  Dr.  Liebermann  has  apparently 
proved  in  the  Forschungcn  zur  deutschen  Geschichte  for  1878,  he 
used  it  in  the  two  recensions  which  we  know  from  the  Peterborough 
(E.)  and  Abingdon  (C.)  codices.  It  was  from  the  latter,  of  which  he 
availed  himself  only  occasionally,  that  he  got  such  materials  as  the 
genealogies  of  kings,  the  song  of  Brunanburh,  and  the  notices  of  the 
years  891,89410  920,  and  944.  Unlike  Simeon  of  Durham,  he 
seems  not  to  have  made  use  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Dr.  Lieber- 
mann quotes  a  number  of  common  mistakes — e.g.  of  translation 
from  Old-English,  with  which  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted^ 
where  Florence  might  have  kept  him  right.  Thus  he  makes 
jEthelflasd  daughter  instead  of  wife  to  yEthelred,  the  ealdor- 
man  of  Mercia,  and  consequently  her  daughter  ^Elfwyne  becomes 
her  sister  (pp.  157,  158).  Myranheafod  he  translates  absurdly 
"caput  formicae,"  where  Florence  has  "caput  equae  "  (p.  178; 
see  the  Forschungcn,  vol.  xviii.  p.  283).  Mr.  Arnold,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  does  not  consider  the  absolute  independence  of  Arch- 
deacon Henry  to  be  certainly  established  (pref.,  p.  lviii.)  He  adds 
to  his  authorities,  besides  the  abridgment  of  Tudebodus  for  the 
first  Crusade,  some  Franco-Norman  annals  now  lost,  and  the  works 
of  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin  aud  William  of  Jumieges. 

After  Simeon  aud  Henry  there  comes  the  Historia  post 
Baedam,  a  compilation  of  a  very  composite  character,  much  of  it 
being  taken  directly  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  It  is,  as  has 
been  said,  practically  represented  by  the  first  part  of  Hoveden  (see 
Dr.  Stubbs' s  pref.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxvi.  to  xxxiii.)  What  Mr.  Arnold 
has  brought  out  is  the  fact  that  it  suffered  a  further  redaction  and  a 
new  infusion  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  that  this  last  com- 
position, bearing  the  name  of  Marianus,  has  until  now  lain  con- 
cealed under  the  supposed  guise  of  Huntingdon  manuscripts. 
Marianus  had  made  a  "  Universal  Chronicle,"  reaching  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  day — the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Florence  of  Worcester  is  for  the  most  part  an  enlarged 
edition  and  a  continuation  of  this  book.  The  connexion  between. 
Florence  and  the  Historia  post  Baedam,  and  the  incorporation, 
of  much  of  the  latter  in  the  pseudo-Huntingdon  manuscripts,  gave 
rise  to  a  promiscuous  use  of  Marianus's  name ;  although  in  this 
repeated  filtration  an  indefinitely  small  part  of  his  work  survived. 
Finally,  the  editor  began  and  ended  his  composition  with  a  fairly 
accurate  transcript  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  and  thus  the  last 
strain  was  added  to  the  web  of  critical  perplexity,  and  the 
"  Marianist "  book  became  confounded  with  the  history  of  our  Arch- 
deacon. This  is  the  "  filiation  of  chronicles  "  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  completed.  We  have  traced  it  at  length,  because,  though  the 
series  has  been  fully  described  by  its  unravellers,  Mr.  Arnold's 
arrangement  of  his  facts  is  not  so  lucid  as  we  could  have 
desired.  We  pass  from  the  criticism  to  the  book  itself  and  its 
author. 

Biographies  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  from  Capgrave's  in  the 
first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  have  not  been  wanting. 
But  they  give  us  little  real  knowledge  of  the  gay  and  heedless 
life  of  the  young  scholar,  as  he  passed  from  his  home  in  the  fens, 
while  William  II.  was  still  reigning,  to  tbe  brilliant  court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  For  Robert  Bloet  had  little  of  the  spiritual 
churchman  in  him  ;  and  he  lived  the  princely  feudatory  that  his 
noble  revenue  allowed  him  to  be.  At  Lincoln  Henry  learned  the 
breeding  of  the  courtier  rather  than  that  of  the  clerk.  He  wrote  epi- 
grams and  poems,  two  long  ones  "  of  Love"  and  "  of  Herbs,"  others 
of  "  Spices "  and  "  Gems."  Years  after,  when  writing  to  a 
friend  "touching  tbe  Contempt  of  the  World,"  he  recalls  with  a 
lingering  insistence,  that  looks  half  like  regret,  the  glories  of  his 
boyish  life  (p.  299).  His  earnest  renunciation  of  them  only 
emphasizes  the  violence  of  the  wrench  which  turned  the  courtier 
into  the  country  clergyman.  But  Lincoln  was  not  wholly  given 
over  to  pleasure  and  state.  There  was  yet  a  remnant,  and  the 
tradition  was  still  strong,  of  that  colony  of  zealous  and  learned 
clerics  whom  Kemigius,  the  founder  of  the  see,  had  chosen  to  be 
his  first  Chapter.  Henry  mentions  with  loving  regard  his 
"master,"  Albinus  of  Anjou  (p.  301).  And  it  is  to  this  scho- 
larly training  that  we  must  certainly  attribute  the  idea  and 
the  performance  of  his  historical  work.  The  position  of  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  which  he  attained  in  mo,  or  perhaps 
later,  left  him  the  calm  and  the  leisure  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  book  was  done  in  11 30;  it  was  continued  and  reissued  in 
1 135,  1 139,  and  1 145  5  a  final  revision  brought  it  down  to  1154. 
The  original  seven  books  grew  into  ten,  as  one  was  divided,  and 
two  were  intercalated  before  the  concluding  book.    These  last  are 
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of  a  miscellaneous,  rather  than  purely  historical,  character ;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  has  judiciously  followed  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  omitting  them,  with  the  exception  of  one  epistle, 
■which  he  prints  in  an  appendix.  Of  the  rest  he  has  given  ex- 
tracts sufficient  to  let  us  see  precisely  what  value  or  interest  they 
represent  (pref.,  pp.  xvi.  to  xxx.),  and  most  readers  will  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  not  much. 

The  symmetry  of  the  history  gains  by  the  absence  of  these  hetero- 
geneous insertions.  How  they  ever  came  to  be  in  it  is  a  wonder. 
For  Henry  set  out  with  a  very  just  and  modern  conception  of  his 
scope.  "  History,"  he  says  in  the  prologue,  "  mirrors  to  us  the 
past  as  though  it  were  present;  it  gathers  from  things  past  the 
image  of  things  to  come."  And  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
■work  answer  his  idea.  Ornamented,  in  the  manner  of  the  age  and 
with  more  than  its  usual  learning,  with  a  store  of  classical  scraps, 
.and  with  excellent  speeches  ready  made  on  all  occasions,  it  de- 
scribes the  British  islands  and  their  people,  and  tells  their  story 
from  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen. 
Henry  opens,  as  be  promised,  in  a  lively  .and  picturesque  way. 
But  he  soon  falls  into  the  mannerism  of  the  chronicler,  and  a 
chronicle,  as  Ralph  de  Diceto  said,  is  but  "  the  shadow  of  a  his- 
tory "  (Stubbs,  preface  to  Benedictus  Abbas,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.)  Its 
arrangement  has  no  other  basis  than  that  of  time.  It  only  touches 
occasionally,  and  as  by  accident,  the  deeper  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  political  and  social  bearing  of  events.  Yet,  without 
attaining  this,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  not  seldom  reached  what 
is  commonly  viewed  as  the  climax  of  historic  art,  the  presentment 
•of  action  in  a  dramatic  form.  And  this  he  owed, not  to  any  theory 
of  composition,  but  to  the  abundance  that  lay  before  him  of  folk- 
songs and  sayings.  Our  quarrel  with  him  is  that  be  used  them 
so  sparingly.  Few  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  with  Mr.  Freeman 
that  we  have  one  instance  of  such  use  in  the  account  of  Staui- 
ibrdbridge,  where,  "  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his 
narrative,  hitherto  meagre  and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up  and 
becomes  minute,  poetical,  and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spot  "  (Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iii.  p.  721). 

Pugna  igitur  incepta  est,  qua  gravior  non  fiierat.  Coeuntes  namque  a 
sumrao  mane  usque  ad  meridiem,  cum  horribiliter  ruentes  utrinque  perseve- 
a'arent,  maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Norwagenses  cedcre  sed  non  fugere 
•compulit.  Ultra  flumen  igitur  repulsi,  vivis  supra  moituos  transeuntibus, 
magnanimiter  restiterunt.  Quidam  vero  Norwagensis,  fama  digitus  aeterna, 
super  pontem  restitit,  et  plus  quadraginta  viris  Anglorum  seouri  caedens 
«lecta,  usque  ad  horam  diei  nonam  omnem  exereitum  Anglorum  detinuit 
solus  :  usquequo  quidam  navim  ingressus  per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis 
■cum  percussit  jaculo"  (p.  200). 

We  cannot  allow  with  Dr.  Liebermann  and  Mr.  Arnold  that 
this  is  merely  an  example  of  the  author's  "  embellishing  turn  " 
(pref.  p.  lix.),  though  Henry  certainly  displays  it  elsewhere.  His 
<use  of  oral  information  and  unwritten  tradition  is  also  generally 
indistinct.  He  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice,  1002,  "  whereof 
we  have  in  childhood  heard  certain  very  aged  persons  tell "  (p.  1 74). 
But  a  story  at  such  a  distance  of  time  can  hardly  have  retained  on 
•either  side  much  of  its  original  elements.  "When  he  comes  to  his 
own  day  he  is  surprisingly  barren  of  new  data.  Except  a  couple  of 
.anecdotes,  he  adds  to  the  history  of  the  Conqueror  and  William 
Rufus  nothing  but  an  account,  personally  interesting,  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  and  a  portrait  of 
Remigius.  For  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  he  is  fuller,  but  hardly  tells 
•us  anything  we  do  not  know  from  other  sources. 

The  value  of  the  history  in  its  earlier  part  is,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
has  pointed  out  (vol.  ii.  p.  641),  that  it  ''always  represents  an  in- 
•dependent  tradition."  His  judgment  of  Ceolred  of  Mercia,  "  avitae 
virtutis  haeres"  (p.  no),  bis  version  of  the  history  of  Eadric 
Streona  (p.  176  and  fob),  and  of  the  death  of  Godwiue  (p.  194), 
may  illustrate  the  fact.  The  student  of  Shakspeare  will  seize 
another  instance,  the  original,  through  Holinshed,  of  the  last  scene 
in  Macbeth,  where  Siward  says  "  Gaudeo  plane,  non  enim  alio  me 
Tel  nliuin  rueuui  digner  funere"  (p.  194).  Henry's  looseness, 
however,  and  want  of  precision  make  us  wonder  how  his  first 
editor,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  could  speak  of  him  in  company 
with  Hoveden,  as  "  authores  cum  primis  boni  et  diligentes, 
verissimique  superiorum  temporum  indices  " ;  still  more  how  our 
most  recent  historian  could  distinguish  him  as  "  a  brief  but 
accurate  annalist."  Try  as  he  will  to  hide  his  personality,  he 
appears  throughout  the  imaginative  writer  that  his  boyhood  pro- 
mised. His  work  is  filled  with  fancied  speeches,  and  pieces  of  his 
•own  verse  are  scattered  through  his  pages,  at  first  veiled  under 
the  oblique  phrase  "quidam  scripsit "  (p.  11),  but  in  the  end 
emerging  into  the  declared  "sic  diximus  heroice "  (p.  291). 
Though  hardly  showing  a  political  bias,  except  the  national  one 
which  held  the  kingly  line  to  have  been  unbroken  by  the  Con- 
quest, Henry  was  left,  in  the  reaction  from  the  feudal  splendour 
of  Bishop  Bloet's  surroundings,  a  strong  partisan  of  the  stricter 
school  among  the  clergy.  He  wishes  for  an  "  increase  of  the 
episcopate,"  and  an  organized  "  church-work."  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  and  Leicester  should  have  their  bishops  (p.  in);  the 
•clergy  should  abandon  the  cares  of  the  world  (pp.  305  to  318). 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  Henry's  actual  efforts  in 
his  archdeaconry  agreed  with  his  principles.  In  his  book  be  re- 
mains a  type  of  the  scholarly  and  practical  churchman,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  of  Lanfranc.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  no  class-historian  ;  and  his  interest  is  far  more  national  than 
•local. 


A  TREASURY  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS.* 

IT  seems  very  difficult  for  the  purveyors  of  popular  literature  to 
understand  that  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  indeed 
much  better.  Mr.  Main  has  set  down  before  us  in  this  Treasury 
of  English  Sonnets  a  banquet  of  formidable  proportions,  and  we 
confess  that  our  appetite  fails  us  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
quantity  and  of  a  quality  so  various.  A  good  sonnet  is  a  very  plea- 
sant and  attractive  thing  ;  but  in  this  volume  we  are  offered  nearly 
six  hundred  sonnets,  by  no  means  all  good,  or  even  tolerable ;  and 
the  effect  of  reading  these  little  pieces  one  after  another  soon  be- 
comes exceedingly  tiresome  and  vapid.  Mr.  Main  has  taken  so 
much  pains,  and  has  displayed  such  care  and  research  in  his 
notes,  that  it  is  really  a  misfortune  that  it  is  impossible  to  praise 
the  result.  Unluckily,  in  poetry,  learning  and  industry  are  very 
poor  substitutes  for  taste  ;  and,  had  Mr.  Main  put  aside  three  parts 
of  his  pedantry,  and  occupied  himself  a  little  more  with  the  es- 
sential value  of  the  sonnets,  he  might  have  produced  a  useful  and 
attractive  book.  As  it  is,  his  volume  is  a  mine  in  which  lazier 
compilers  will  dig,  and  so  very  considerably  lighten  their  labours ; 
but  it  is  hardly  a  book  that  any  one  will  take  up  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  the  poetry  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  same  error  has  been  fallen  into  by  those  who  have  preceded 
Mr.  Main  in  the  compilation  of  English  sonnets,  and  we  might 
have  hoped  that  the  warning  would  have  been  taken  in  a  more 
sensible  spirit.  In  his  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets,  in  1833,  a 
work  of  very  considerable  scholarly  value,  the  late  Mr.  Dyce  was 
rather  concerned  with  reviving  the  memories  of  forgotten  poets 
than  with  confining  himself  rigidly  to  the  very  best  productions  in 
sonnet-form.  Still  more  lax  and  effusive  is  Leigh  Hunt's 
posthumous  and  unrevised  Book  of  the  Sonnet,  into  which  the 
desire  to  attract  the  Transatlantic  public  introduced  far  too  many 
American  sonnets  of  a  wholly  ephemeral  nature.  Seeing  that  both 
these  works  have  lost  their  value  and  have  failed  to  gain  a  place 
in  our  liviug  literature,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Main  would 
try  to  avoid  their  faults ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  has  erred 
more  in  the  same  direction  than  either  Leigh  Hunt  or  Dyce. 
By  far  the  best  selection  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  one 
made  in  France  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  Asselineau,  and 
published  in  1875  under  the  title  of  Le  Livre  des  Sonnets.  This 
little  book  professes  to  contain  "  fourteen  dizains "  of  selected 
sonnets,  the  best  to  be  found  in  all  French  literature,  and  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  Of  course,  the  sonnet  has  never  flourished 
in  France  with  the  same  vigour  and  freshness  which  it  has  shown 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even 
in  this  small  collection,  there  are  not  a  few  specimens  of 
a  conventional  and  unimportant  cast.  But  the  number  of 
sonnets  is  so  few,  and  the  selection  so  careful,  that  the  book 
gives  the  reader  an  agreeable  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  classical  im- 
pression. This  is  precisely  what  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Main's  ponderous 
collection,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  some  one  would  select  one 
hundred  and  forty  from  among  the  best  of  these  miscellaneous  six 
hundred,  and  publish  them  in  the  neat  and  comfortable  form  adopted 
by  the  firm  of  M.  Lemerre.  We  should  then  possess  a  little  volume 
of  rare  beauty  and  excellence,  and  we  conceive  that  no  real  lover 
of  poetry  would  waste  a  regret  upon  the  four  hundred  and  sixty 
sonnets  relegated  to  obscurity. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  the  hope  of  finding  in  Mr.  Main's 
Treasury  any  aid  to  intellectual  enjoyment,  or  indeed  of  regarding 
it  as,  in  Charles  Lamb's  sense,  a  book  at  all,  it  is  left  to  us  to  con- 
sider its  pretensions  as  a  storehouse  of  material,  good,  bad,  and 
mediocre.  A  special  feature,  and  one  characteristic  of  our  anti- 
quarian age,  is  the  prominent  place  given  in  it  to  the  minor  writers 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  John  Florio,  the  translator  of 
Montaigne,  Mr.  Main  is  ambitious  to  present  to  us  an  unknown 
English  poet ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  sonnet,  "  Concerning  the 
Honour  of  Books,"  on  which  he  builds  this  claim,  seems  to  us  to 
display  any  poetical  gift  beyond  that  so  common  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  of  clothing  the  commonplaces  of  human  vanity  in  a 
dignified  and  pleasing  robe  of  fluent  verse.  Barnabe  Barnes,  whose 
name  will  be  still  more  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  student  of  poetry, 
has  a  much  more  valid  claim  to  recognition.  The  following 
sonnet,  taken  from  a  very  rare  volume  of  1595,  A  Divine  Century 
of  Spiritual  Sonnets,  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  that  smaller 
selection  which  we  hope  to  see,  and  gives  us  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  powers  of  Barnabe  Barnes  : — 

Unto  my  spirit  lend  an  angel's  wing, 

By  which  it  might  mount  to  that  place  of  rest 

Where  Paradise  may  me  relieve  opprest ; 

Lend  to  my  tongue  an  angel's  voice  to  sing 

Thy  praise  my  comfort,  and  for  ever  bring 

My  notes  thereof  from  the  bright  east  to  west. 

Thy  mercy  lend  unto  1113'  soul  distrest, 

Thy  grace"  unto  my  wits ;  then  shall  the  sting 

Of  righteousness  that  monster  Satan  kill, 

Who  with  despair  my  dear  salvation  dared. 

And  like  the  Philistine  stood  breathing  still 

Proud  threats  against  my  soul  for  heaven  prepared : 

At  length  I  like" an  angel  shall  appear, 

In  spotless  white  an  angel's  crown  to  wear. 

The  couplet  at  the  end  of  this  interesting  poem  reminds  us  of  a 
fact  which  becomes  unpleasantly  emphasized  when  we  read  a  great 
number  of  the  so-called  sonnets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries — namely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  these  pretty  quatorzains 

*  A  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets.  Edited  from  the  Original  Sources, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  David  M.  Main.  Manchester  :  Ireland 
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are  not  sonnets  at  all.  In  the  French  collection  we  have  just 
referred  to,  only  one  writer  closes  the  sonnet  with  a  couplet,  and 
this  is  the  poetess  of  Lyons,  Louise  Labe".  But  the  license 
which  in  France  was  accidental  became  the  rule_  in  England, 
eo  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sonnets  which  in  Mr.  Main's 
collection  precede  the  first  of  Milton's,  only  two,  one  by  Sidney 
and  one  by  Constable,  conform  to  this  primal  rule  of  the 
Petrarchan  model.  In  fact,  as  we  have  lately  pointed  out,  the 
"  sugred  quatorzains,"  of  which  Shakspeare's  are  the  most  familiar, 
have  so  very  little  in  common  with  the  pure  sonnets  of  Wordsworth 
or  of  Petrarch,  that  some  other  term  is  needed  to  detine  them- 
It  is  probably  the  wide  cultivation  of  an  entirely  dissolute  form 
of  the  sonnet  in  England  that  has  produced  the  general  impres- 
sion, even  among  instructed  critics,  that  the  exact  rules  of  con- 
struction may  in  this  case  be  always  indefinitely  laid  aside.  _  For 
instance,  Mr.  Spedding  has  actually  held  that  "  the  necessity  of 
forcing  the  thought  into  the  frame  has  spoiled  many  good  sonnets," 
and  that  the  omission  of  certain  lines  would  improve  some  examples 
of  this  form  of  verse.  Weareatone  withMr.  Main  when,  comment- 
ing on  this  opinion,  he  remarks,  "  Before  a  sonnet  can  be  '  spoiled  ' 
it  must  be  a  sonnet ;  a  sonnet  has  fourteen  lines.  Discard  any  one 
of  the  objectionable  lines,  and  where  is  the  sonnet?  "  The  whole 
matter  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  test  of  instinct  for  poetical  form. 
Sydney  Dobell,  whose  lack  of  style  was  so  marked  as  to  interfere 
with  the  lasting  worth  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  writings,  was 
a  still  greater  offender  in  this  respect  than  the  Elizabethans,  for  he 
thought  it  legitimate  to  compose  sonnets  in  fifteen  lines. 

Mr.  Main  is  so  painstaking,  and  fishes  with  so  fine  a  mesh,  that 
it  is  not  often  that  a  good  sonnet  escapes  his  too  capacious  net ; 
but  in  his  selection  from  Dr.  Donne  we  find  reason  to  complain 
that  he  has  given  us  what  we  do  not  want,  and  has  withheld  from 
us  what  we  do  want.  About  the  famous  "  Death,  be  not  proud, 
though  some  have  called  thee  so,"  there  can  be  no  two  opinions ; 
but  of  Mr.  Main's  other  specimen  from  Donne,  "  As  due  by  many 
titles,  we  resign,"  not  much  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  reflects 
the  scholastic  ingenuity  which  was  the  weak  side  of  the  poet,  and 
not  the  lyrical  passion  which  was  his  strong  side.  We  much 
prefer  the  seventh  of  the  series  called  "  Holy  Sonnets,''  the  opening 
phrases  of  which  were  probably  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he 
wrote  his  "  At  a  Solemn  Music  "  : — 

At  the  round  earth's  imagined  corners  blow 

Your  trumpets,  angels,  and  arise,  arise 

From  death,  you  numberless  infinities 
Of  souls,  and  to  your  scattered  bodies  go 
All  whom  the  Flood  did,  aud  Fire  shall,  o'erthrow  ; 

All  whom  death,  war,  age,  agues,  tyrannies. 

Despair,  law,  chance  hath  slain  ;  and  _vou  whose  eyes 
Shall  behold  God,  and  never  taste  death's  woe  ; 
But  let  them  sleep,  Lord,  and  we  mourn  a  space, 

For  if  above  all  those  my  sins  abound, 
'Tis  late  to  ask  abundance  of  Thy  grace, 

When  we  are  there.    Here  on  this  lowly  ground 
Teach  me  how  to  repent,  for  that's  as  good 
As  if  Thoud'st  seal'd  my  pardon  with  my  blood. 

Milton  found  no  followers  for  a  hundred  years  after  his  practice 
of  the  sonnet ;  but  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  once  more  came  into  fashion  in  England,  his  pure 
Petrarchan  specimens  were  taken  as  their  model  by  the  sonneteers 
of  the  school  of  Gray  and  Warton.  Several  examples  of  this 
gentle  rivulet  of  inspiration  deserve  to  live,  in  spite  of  Words- 
worth's condemnation  of  the  best  of  them  all,  Grays  sonnet  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  West.  But  when  Gray,  Mason,  and 
Warton  had  passed  away,  the  sonnet  fell  into  Delia  Oruscan 
hands,  and  especially  into  those  of  a  few  ladies  more  remarkable 
for  sentiment  and  cultivation  than  for  talent.  In  the  practice  of 
Miss  Charlotte  Smith  and  Miss  Anna  Seward  the  sonnet  became 
as  nerveless  and  as  incorrect  as  in  that  of  the  laxest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans, and  even  Cowper's  exquisite  quatorzain  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
"  Mary  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings,"  ends  with  the  hated 
couplet.  Bowles,  about  whose  poetical  genius  Coleridge  held  so 
strange  a  heresy  throughout  his  life,  was  not  more  skilful ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  sonnet,  in  its  noblest  form,  was  handed  by 
Milton  down  to  Wordsworth  without  an  intermediate  station. 
Wordsworth  has  written  more  good  sonnets,  in  point  of  number, 
than  any  other  English  poet ;  perhaps,  considering  the  vigour  and 
versatility  of  his  genius,  it  might  be  said  more  than  any  other 
European  poet ;  yet  we  confess  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  the 
sixty-one  examples  printed  by  Mr.  Main  which  seem  to  us 
lather  interesting  from  the  intellectual  than  from  the  purely 
poetical  side,  so  rarely  does  inspiration,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  poets,  produce  an  absolutely  perfect  sonnet.  As  we 
reach  the  confines  of  the  present  century  the  selection  becomes 
wild  and  profuse  to  the  last  degree;  the  examples  from  Lord 
Thurlow  and  John  Wilson,  interesting  to  the  present  generation 
from  their  unfamiliarity,  do  not  tend  to  induce  us  to  reverse  the 
decision  that  time  has  passed  on  the  claim  of  these  writers  to  be 
considered  poets.  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  on  the  other  hand,  a  poet 
whose  dignified  and  recluse  mind  courted  seclusion,  excelled  in 
the  use  of  the  sonnet,  and  may  very  well  be  recommended  to  the 
study  of  lovers  of  poetry.  The  oblivion  that  has  fallen  round  this 
E-efined  writer,  who  died  in  1846,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  best  pieces  are  constantly  attributed  to  the  living  author  of 
the  same  name. 

The  greatest  error  in  Mr.  Main's  volume  is  that  he  does  not  keep 
to  his  intention  of  including  sonnets  only  by  deceased  poets,  but 
extends  his  scope,  fitfully  and  without  judgment,  to  a  few  living 
writers.    Here,  where  he  cannot  be  guided  by  traditional  opinion, 


his  want  of  taate  and  tact  has  led  him  into  great  absurdities.  At 
least  half  of  the  sonneteers  from  whom  he  quotes  bear  names  totally 
unknown  even  to  students  of  poetry,  and  some  of  the  best  names  of 
our  generation  are  absent.  This  fact  gives  a  good  notion  of  the 
calibre  of  the  book,  which  is  learned  and  eminently  laborious,  but 
edited  without  taste  or  feeling. 


MARY  CARPENTER* 

WITH  the  life  of  Mary  Carpenter  passed  away  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  the  century.  Few  persons  perhaps 
realize  how  much  she  has  helped  to  develop  our  more  enlightened 
views  upon  education  and  the  treatment  of  the  semi-criminal  class. 
Mary  Carpenter  was  born  at  Exeter,  in  1807.  When  she  was  ten 
years  old  her  father,  Dr.  Laut  Carpenter — who  will  long  be  held  in 
all'ectionate  remembrance  by  those  who  lived  under  his  wise  and 
kind  control  as  a  schoolmaster — became  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  well-known  Unitarian  Congregation  meeting  at  Lewins  Mead, 
Bristol.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1840  Mary  Carpenter 
was  first  the  pupil  and  then  the  able  assistant  of  her  father's 
labours.  To  him  she  owed  an  education  far  more  thorough  and 
advanced  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  women.  An  interest- 
ing letter  of  Dr.  James  Martineau,  who  was  one  of  the  many 
eminent  meu  who  passed  some  years  at  Dr.  Carpenter's  school, 
gives  us  an  account  of  her  youthful  attainments,  in  which  Latin, 
geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  appear  as  part  of 
the  daily  studies.  A  marked  seriousness  of  purpose  distin- 
guished her  from  early  childhood,  and  the  accuracy  and 
precision  that  her  father's  teaching  enforced  stood  her  in  good 
stead  when  later  life  developed  the  powers  for  which  she 
became  remarkable.  To  this  early  training  Mary  Carpenter 
looked  back  with  affectionate  reverence.  Throughout  her  life  the 
memory  of  her  father  blended  consciously  with  all  she  did.  When 
nearer  seventy  than  sixty,  the  impression  left  on  friends  in 
America  who  then  saw  her  for  the  first  time  was  that  they  were 
"  talking  with  suine  one's  daughter  ;  her  words  had  so  much  filial 
reference  in  them."  To  quote  Dr.  Martineau,  "  a  man  must  be 
without  head  or  heart  who  ....  could  forget  such  a  master 
as  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  or  remember  him  without  affectionate 
veneration."  Her  father's  position  naturally  brought  her  into 
contact  with  many  eminent  men,  and  most  of  the  schemes  that 
owe  their  origin  to  Mary  Carpenter  can  be  traced  to  the  in- 
spiration furnished  to  her  in  her  youth  by  her  father's  friends. 
There  were  other  sides  of  her  character  on  which  the  home 
influence  told.  Both  parents  had  an  earnest  devotion  which, 
showed  itself  in  the  marked  individualistic  way  that  is  often 
to  be  found  among  Nonconformists.  Taught  from  an  early 
age  to  bring  the  strictest  investigation  to  bear  upon  each, 
thought  and  action,  she  became  self-analytical  and  conscientious 
to  a  very  high  degree.  In  later  life  she  could  view  more  calmly 
the  growth  of  her  religious  principles  ;  but  her  diary  is  filled,  while 
still  young,  with  heartsearching  scruples  and  bitter  confessions  of 
shortcomings.  After  her  father's  death,  which  took  place  when 
she  was  thirty-three,  Mary  Carpenter  lived  on  with  her  widowed 
mother  at  Bristol  until  1856,  when  Mrs.  Carpenter  died,  and  her 
daughter  found  herself  with  no  home  tie  remaining  and  with  a 
sense  of  loneliness  that  was  at  times  overwhelming.  Her  always 
active  life  needed  the  repose  that  home  ties  afford  to  restore  the 
right  balance.  The  interests  in  Mary  Carpenter's  life  were 
manifold,  but  they  did  not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  ever-ready 
sympathy  that  the  presence  of  her  mother  assured  to  her.  She 
needed  something  to  supply  the  feeling  that  she  was  needed  for 
her  own  sake.  This  she  partially  gained  in  later  life  by  adopting 
a  daughter,  but  whether  it  completely  filled  the  void  is  not  told. 
The  work,  however,  of  her  life  left  little  time  to  spare  for  regrets 
or  self-musings.  One  enterprise  led  on  to  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  running  through  them  all  is  a  vein  of  unity 
that  enables  us  to  see  how  each  would  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  needs  and  shortcomings  of  those  undertaken  before. 

Her  earliest  efforts  were  directed  in  1835  t0  carrying  out  in  Bristol 
a  plan  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  by  which  the  poor  of  that 
city  were  to  be  more  systematically  looked  after  than  was  then  the 
custom  in  our  English  towns.  An  organization  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Working  and  Visiting  Society,"  through  which 
it  was  hoped  the  very  lowest  classes  might  be  reached  and  helped. 
This  method  was  that  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  consider 
the  only  reasonable  one— namely,  that  regular  records  were  kept, 
and  no  relief  administered  without  the  sanction  of  a  committee ; 
but  in  1835,  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  Bristol,  the  plan 
was  an  entirely  new  one.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Miss 
Carpenter  acted  as  secretary,  and  took  also  an  active  part  in  the 
actual  visiting.  From  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the  lowest 
classes  sprang  the  scheme  of  the  Bagged  Schools  which  first 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  needs  of  our  pauper 
children,  and  culminated  in  1870  in  the  Elementary  Education 
Act.  The  battle  she  fought,  however,  was  long  and  arduous. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  by  herself  personally.  The  pivot 
on  which  all  her  hopes  turned  was  the  exercise  of  personal 
influence  over  that  portion  of  the  population  which  had  been 
brought  up  in  crime  and  ignorance  from  their  birth.  By 
no  fault  of  their  own  these  children  were  brought  into  the 
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world.  Though  neglected  by  the  State  in  the  comparative 
innocence  of  their  early  youth,  they  were  certain  to  come 
upon  the  State  for  maintenance  of  a  more  costly  kind  when 
ignorance  and  crime  had  done  its  work  upon  their  lives. 
Year  after  year  she  reiterated  her  pleadings  for  these  Arab 
children.  "When  her  voice  was  powerless  in  council,  she  fell 
back  upon  the  practical  working  of  her  own  schemes  for 
reaching  a  class  of  children  that  National  and  British  Schools 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  hold  of.  After  a  time  she  gradually 
became  convinced  that  another  kind  of  school  was  also  needed. 
The  simply  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  outcasts  she  could 
reach  through  Bagged  Schools ;  the  children  already  fallen  into 
habits  of  vice,  but  not  confirmed  in  them,  had  nowhere  to  go 
except  to  prison,  where  contact  with  crime  in  a  more  pro- 
nounced form  only  encouraged  and  developed  the  seed  of  evil. 
Reformatory  schools  were  needed ;  but  they  must  be  based  upon 
a  system  of  home  life  if  real  reform  could  be  looked  for  in 
the  children.  This  was  a  startling  suggestion,  at  a  time  when 
prisons  themselves  had  hardly  become  humane  in  their  treatment 
of  convicts,  and  it  fell  at  first  upon  eais  hard  of  hearing.  After 
many  journeys  to  London  to  confer  with  influential  people 
interested  in  the  cause  she  had  at  heart,  Miss  Carpenter  de- 
termined to  open  a  Reformatory  for  children  of  the  class  she 
wished  to  reach,  and  to  undertake  the  management  of  it  her- 
self. When  it  could  be  proved  how  well  such  a  school  answered, 
she  had  more  hope  of  convincing  those  who  withstood  the  whole 
scheme  of  reforming  institutions.  Through  the  generous  help  of 
Mr.  Russell  Scott,  who  placed  suitable  premises  at  her  disposal,  and 
through  the  liberality  of  Lady  Byron  and  olherswho  came  forward  to 
Ler  aid,  she  started  a  school  at  Kiugswood,  framed  upon  plans  which 
were  in  successful  operation  at  Mettrai  and  at  the  Rauke  Haus  near 
Hamburg.  Into  the  working  of  this  school  Mary  Carpenter  threw 
herself  with  characteristic  energy.  A  committee  was  formed, 
and  for  some  years  she  retained  practical  control  of  the  institu- 
tion. Finding,  however,  that  the  union  of  boys  and  girls  under 
one  roof  was  not  desirable,  she  shortly  afterwards  turned  her  at- 
tention to  starting  another  institution  for  girls  only  ;  and  without 
neglecting  Kingswood,  which  now  contained  boys  alone,  she  opened 
in  1854  a  Reformatory  School  for  girls  at  Bristol,  which  became 
her  head-quarters  for  life.  This  school  she  managed  solely.  The 
officials  were  under  her,  and  on  her  alone  fell  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. In  spite  of  these  new  interests  and  duties,  no  old  ones 
were  allowed  to  drop.  The  Ragged  School,  the  Sunday  School, 
and  Kingswood  continued  to  draw  from  her  the  same  close 
attention  and  care  that  she  had  given  to  each  of  them  when  she 
first  set  it  on  foot.  Her  heart  only  seemed  to  expand  with  the 
birth  of  each  fresh  scheme  for  the  good  of  the  classes  she  loved 
so  well,  and  she  who  had  no  children  of  her  own  was  re- 
cognized as  a  mother  by  numberless  little  ones  who  owned  no 
parent. 

It  was  not  by  these  means  alone  that  she  strove  to  win  a  place 
for  her  undertaking  in  the  public  esteem.  She  was  constantly  in 
correspondence  with  public  men  upon  educational  questions. 
Legislation  which  should  give  to  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
the  same  openings  that  the  National  and  British  Schools  then  had 
was  the  point  she  especially  pressed.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
Bill  of  1857  satisfied  her  entirely ;  but  its  progress  was  stopped  by 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  not 
being  returned  at  the  general  election,  the  measure  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Adderley,  and  was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  different  form  from  that  desired  by  Miss  Carpenter. 
It  is  true  her  wishes  were  not  always  those  that  showed  themselves 
to  be  the  wisest  when  put  to  the  test.  The  "  day-feeding  Industrial 
Schools,"  which  provide  food  for  the  children  but  return  them  to 
undesirable  home  influences  in  the  evenings,  have  proved  to  do  often 
more  harm  than  good  by  shifting  from  the  parents'  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  providing  food  for  the  family,  while  the  children 
lose  the  good  that  entire  absence  from  home  might  have  gained  for 
them.  The  Ragged  Schools  at  that  time  had  more  to  be  said  for 
them ;  and  if,  as  Lord  Granville  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Carpenter, 
"  all  the  Ragged  Schools  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  were  to 
have  "  her  as  manager,  "  there  would  be  no  difficulty  "  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  numbers  of  schools  and  refuges  of  a  less  desirable  kind  were 
induced  by  the  minute  of  June  1856  to  declare  themselves 
"  Ragged  or  Reformatory  Schools,"  and  the  national  expenditure 
was  increased  alarmingly.  It  is  only  through  seeing  the  actual 
working  of  such  measures  that  their  wisdom  can  be  ascertained. 
Such  people  as  Mary  Carpenter  are  greatly  needed  to  rouse  public 
thought  and  invigorate  public  action  ;  but  the  ultimate  conclusion 
of  the  nation  can  only  be  arrived  at  through  careful  consideration 
of  both  success  and  failure  on  a  large  scale. 

Strong  and  energetic  as  Miss  Carpenter  was  in  all  that  touched 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  at  home,  her  efforts  and  enthusiasm  were 
destined  to  find  a  wider  field.  As  year  after  year  passed,  and  the 
measures  she  had  at  heart  failed  to  pass  into  law,  she  fell  back 
once  more  upon  interests  which  had  been  keenly  excited  in  early 
youth.  In  1833  her  sympathies  had  been  kindled  towards  India  by 
a  visit  of  the  Rajah  Rammohuu  Roy  to  Bristol.  This  remarkable 
man  had  grafted  on  Hindu  learning  the  larger  culture  of  European 
thought,  and  his  character  fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  among 
those  whom  he  met.  His  studies  had  directed  him  towards  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  ultimately  embraced,  though  not  in  the  orthodox 
form,  and  the  controversy  excited  by  this  brought  him  to  England. 
But  he  came  only  to  die.  With  him  faded  hopes  which  many  had 
formed  for  the  future  of  India,  but  not  before  they  had  found  a 
lasting  home  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Carpenter.    Young  as  she  was 


at  the  time,  the  aspirations  of  the  Rajah  fell  as  seed  into  a  ground 
already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  grand  projects,  through  the 
ardent  passion  that  her  father  had  early  aroused  in  her  for  Neo-ro 
emancipation.  This  seed,  however,  was  not  destined  to  bear  fruit 
until  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed.  The  delay  caused  by  the 
slow  action  of  Parliament  in  educational  reform  had  depressed  her 
in  body  and  mind,  and  she  hailed  with  delight  the  return  of 
enthusiasm  which  the  visits  of  some  distinguished  natives  of  India 
in  1864  again  aroused  in  her.  The  subject  they  had  at  heart 
was  female  education.  She  grasped  it  at  once,  and  from  that  day 
she  felt  more  and  more  drawn  to  go  herself  to  India  to  open 
the  way  for  the  education  of  native  women.  Two  years  were 
destined  to  pass  before  this  enterprise  was  carried  out ;  but  when 
once  her  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  it  never  slept  until  it  could  be  put 
into  practice.  In  1S66,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  she  made  her  first 
visit  to  India,  and  spent  six  months  in  inspecting  existing  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  in  setting  on  foot  others  that  might  prepare 
the  way  for  fresh  enterprises.  She  herself  started  a  free  school  for 
the  lower  classes  at  Calcutta,  and  when  again  she  visited  India  two 
years  later,  it  was  to  found  a  Female  Normal  School  at  Bombay 
and.  another  Native  Girls'  School  at  Ahmedabad.  Twice  more  she 
revisited  India,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  female  education 
were  greater  than  she  had  anticipated.  The  schools  she  started 
gradually  ceased  to  interest  those  to  whom  they  looked  for  sup- 
port, and  her  later  visits  brought  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment to  her  hopes  of  anything  like  a  comprehensive  regeneration 
of  the  women  of  India.  The  last  seven  years  of  her  life  found 
Mary  Carpenter  reaping  the  reward  of  her  labours.  Once  more 
she  returned  to  the  old  work  in  England  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  earlier  days.  Her  judgment  might  sometimes  be  at  fault, 
but  the  will  and  perseverance  to  carry  out  her  projects  never 
failed  her.  A  visit  to  America  served  to  show  her  how  far  her 
name  had  travelled.  She  repeated  there  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  prisons,  and,  until  her  death  in  June  1877,  continued  to  bring 
the  same  energy  and  devotion  to  bear  on  the  questions  that  had 
absorbed  her  through  life.  When  apparently  in  her  usual  health 
one  evening  she  passed  away  peacefully  as  she  slept. 

We  have  sketched  the  life  of  Mary  Carpenter  at  too  great  a  length 
to  be  able  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  merits  of  the  biography 
itself.  Owiug  partly  to  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  those  women 
who  become  absorbed  in  their  work,  and  therefore  did  not  touch 
the  outer  world  on  many  points,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that,  after 
the  early  chapters,  her  biographer  has  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the 
more  private  side  of  her  life,  the  book  is  too  much  a  continuous 
account  of  the  successes  or  failures  of  her  various  schemes  to 
be  very  attractive  reading  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  such  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  it  is  from  the  desire  to  lessen  this  effect  that 
there  is  a  slight  strain  at  effect  in  the  table  of  contents.  To  her 
family  the  work  of  Mary  Carpenter  might  easily  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  sacred  call,  and  each  successive  step  would  appear  a 
special  leading.  The  book  might  have  had  a  keener  interest  if  it 
had  been  more  varied  in  its  treatment ;  but  in  Mary  Carpenter 
herself  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  variety.  Her  strength  lay  in 
a  single  purpose  carried  out  through  a  long  life  with  single- 
minded  perseverance;  the  charm  that  comes  from  diversity  of 
interest  and  ready  sympathy  with  people  unlike  herself  could 
hardly  have  been  hers.  But  it  is  the  work  of  such  women  as  Mary 
Carpenter  that  will  live ;  and  all  that  mars  the  recollection  of 
their  self-devotion  may  well  be  forgotten  when  death  has  closed 
a  life  that  has  been  nobly  consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  others. 


TWO  WOMEN.* 

WE  should  have  liked  this  story  a  great  deal  more  had  there 
been  only  one  woman  instead  of  two,  and  only  two  volumes 
instead  of  three.  The  reader  would  act  not  unwisely  who  should 
skip  over  the  second  volume  altogether,  and  pass  from  the  end  of 
the  first,  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  hero's  love-making  is 
brought  to  a  close,  to  the  beginning  of  the  third,  where,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  the  curtain  draws  up  on  the  second  and 
concluding  scene.  He  would  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
following  the  thread  of  the  story  were  he  once  informed  that  in 
the  part  which  he  had  omitted  was  described,  at  very  great  length, 
the  love  that  the  hero  had  made  to  a  very  heartless  beauty  of 
society.  This  passage  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hugh  Ludlow  we  found, 
we  will  confess,  uncommonly  heavy  reading.  We  were  the  more 
disappointed  with  it,  and  even  vexed,  as  we  had  gone  through  the 
opening  volume  with  much  pleasure.  Here  we  had  found  but 
little  need  for  skipping.  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  any  the 
worse  of  the  author — on  the  contrary,  we  ought  perhaps  to  think 
a  good  deal  the  better — because  she  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
life  to  such  an  artificial  creature  of  society  as  Miss  Cicely  "Verner. 
In  a  slight  confusion  of  metaphors  she  says  that,  to  the  hero's  mind, 
his  lirst  love,  Dorothy  Wilniot,  "  seemed  like  some  pale  image  in 
the  distance,  eclipsed  and  almost  blotted  out  by  that  other  dazzling 
figure. '  We  were  not  so  dazzled  by  Miss  Verner  as  to  allow  her 
either  to  eclipse  or  blot  out  her  fair  rival.  We  found  her  so  in- 
tolerable and  so  dull  that  we  could  only  keep  ourselves  from 
falling  to  sleep,  as  we  read  of  her,  by  turning  over  the  pages  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  We  dared  not  pause  for  a  moment  and  try 
to  read  steadily  on,  as  we  knew  that  the  volume  would  at  once 
fall  out  of  our  hands  and  we  should  sink  into  a  deep  slumber. 

*  Two  Women.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  Author  of  "  Mildred,"  "Faith 
Unwin's  Ordeal,"  &c.    3  vols.   London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1880. 
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Though  we  think  all  the  better  of  the  author,  as  we  have  said, 
for  her  inability  to  render  her  artificial  heroine  interesting  and 
lively,  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  her  want  of  judgment  should 
lead  her  to  attempt  a  task  for  which  she  is  but  little  tit.  Let  her  . 
henceforth  leave  the  Cicely  Verners  of  the  world  to  her  sister 
novelists  who  know  nothing  of  women  but  as  they  are  artificial. 
She  has  higher  powers,  and  can  paint  with  a  skilful  hand  and  a 
graceful  touch  woman  as  she  is  true  to  nature.  She  has  not  at 
her  command,  she  ought  to  know,  that  profusion  of  words  which 
is  required  by  the  writer  who  would  describe  a  heartless  beauty. 
She  deals  in  very  few  words,  if  indeed  in  any,  which  she  does  not 
understand.  We  were  a  little  alarmed  almost  at  the  opening  of 
the  story  by  her  use  of  exordium.  It  is  a  somewhat  strange  word 
to  apply  to  "  some  excellent  advice "  which  a  sister  gave  a 
brother  when  he  was  starting  on  his  journey,  and  looks  a  little  as 
if  it  were  confused  with  exhortation.  But,  after  all,  a  sister's 
advice,  even  if  it  does  not  always  have  an  end,  must  at  all  events 
have  a  beginning,  and  so  perhaps  the  word  is  here  used  with 
understanding.  Later  on  we  came  to  the  dazzling  figure  that 
eclipsed  and  blotted  out  a  pale  image.  But  here  we  are 
pretty  well  at  the  end  of  our  author's  "wealth  of  words":  and 
therefore  it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  by  every  one  that  she  is 
indeed  ill  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  modem  writing.  Then, 
too,  she  gives  no  descriptions  of  scenery.  The  scene  of  the  first 
volume  she  lavs  in  the  mountain  district  of  Wales.  Her  heroine, 
moreover,  is  a  Cumberland  girl,  though  transplanted  to  a  Welsh 
parsonage.  The  girl  had  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  scenery,  and 
liked  nothing  better  than  mountains.  Strange  to  say,  she  seems 
to  have  been  content  with  merely  climbing  them,  and  never  once 
found  it  needful  to  talk  about  them,  still  less  to  describe  them. 
She,  poor  spiritless  creature,  would  spend  a  whole  afternoon  in 
roaming  over  the  hills  with  a  young  Oxonian,  without  once  halting 
on  the  top  of  some  lofty  hill  to  bid  him  admire  ,the  tender  light, 
or  the  shimmering  sheen,  or  the  glinting  aureole  round  the  violet 
brow  of  some  purple  crag  in  the  opaline  west.  Now  the  young 
reader  whose  reading  carries  him  back  but  a  few  years  may  very 
well  ask,  how  are  these  volumes  ever  filled  when  big  words  and 
fine  descriptions  are  left  out  ?  You  might,  he  would  think, 
as  well  expect  a  bladder  to  become  blown  if  no  air  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  it.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Craik,  in  spite  of  her 
simplicity  of  taste,  does  manage  to  fill  two  of  her  volumes  in  an 
agreeable  enough  manner.  If  we  might  venture  to  use  a  word 
which,  though  undoubtedly  old,  has  never  yet  managed  to  struggle 
up  into  good  society,  she  is  a  dab  at  love-making ;  and  love- 
making,  too,  of  the  good  old  simple  school.  She  takes  her  hero, 
the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  into  a  quiet  par- 
sonage for  a  long  vacation's  reading.  His  tutor  is  a  simple 
elderly  widower,  with  whom  is  living  his  orphan  niece,  Dorothy 
Wilinot.  Under  the  very  nose  of  the  unsuspicious  old  gentleman 
the  young  people  make  love  for  almost  a  whole  volume  together, 
and  yet  he  would  never  have  discovered  it  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigilance  of  an  old  servant.  He  had  indeed  remarked  that  the 
young  man  in  his  reading  let  his  thoughts  wander  in  an  unaccount- 
able way.  "  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  Sir.  Ludlow,"  he  said  to  him 
one  day,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  experience  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  your  mind  steadily  on  your  work."  He  beat  about 
for  some  while  for  an  explanation  of  his  inattention.  "  I  have 
wondered  whether  the  extreme  quietness  of  the  life  you  lead  with 
us  may  possibly  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  you."  It  is  but  a 
small  space  that  the  old  rector  fills  in  the  story  ;  yet  his  character, 
if  but  lightly  sketched,  is  drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  skill. 
Very  touching  is  his  grief  when  he  at  length  discovered  all  that 
bad  been  going  on,  and  felt  that  he  might  be  reproached  by  Hugh's 
father  with  a  breach  of  trust. 

Dorothy's  character  is  charming  throughout.  'She  is  just  one  of 
those  girls  whom  an  old  fellow  may  fall  in  love  with  for  a  brief 
hour,  as  he  reads  her  story  by  his  fireside,  and  goes  back  in  his 
thoughts  to  the  days  when  all  the  world  was  young.  We  do 
not  like  to  speak  with  any  tone  of  authority  about  lads  and  lasses 
and  love-making.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  Plancus  was 
consul.  Yet  we  are  almost  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  Dorothy  is 
too  old  by  a  couple  of  years  when  the  hero — and  the  reader,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that — first  falls  in  love  with  her.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  she  could  not  have  been  so  delightful  a  little  simpleton, 
even  though  she  had  passed  her  childhood  in  a  Cumberland  dale, 
aud  had  now  been  living  for  some  while  in  a  lonely  Welsh 
parsonage.  Her  talks  with  the  hero  are  admirable.  Her 
utter  ignorance  of  the  conventionalities  of  society  at  first  annoy 
bim,  almost  as  much  as  they  startle  him.  The  first  morning  after 
bis  arrival  at  the  parsonage  he  rose  early,  and  went  to  join  her  in 
the  garden : — 

_  Good  morning  !  You  have  got  up  early,  Mr.  Ludlow,"  she  said.  "  I 
like  people  who  get  up  early  j  but  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would 
do  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked,  a  little  piqued  by  this  reception. 

"  Because  I  thought  you  would  have  town  ways,"  she  replied.  "  You 
are  not  country  bred.  You  are  a — "  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and  glanced 
at  him  rather  dubiously,  "—a  fine  gentleman,  and  tine  gentlemen  don't 
keep  our  sort  of  hours." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  brand  me  as  a  fine  gentleman,"  Hugh  said 
rather  quickly. 

"  Do  you  mind  being  called  one  ?  "  She  stopped  her  flower  gathering, 
and  looked  up  inquiringly  in  his  face.  "  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  I 
only  sa'd  it  as  an  experiment." 

"  As  an  experiment !  "  Hugh  repeated. 

"  I  mean,  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  shoe  fitted." 

«  Oh  !  '* 

And  then  Hugh  felt  that  he  winced  a  little. 


She  lets  him  know  that  she  is  not  altogether  pleased  at  finding 
that  he  was  not  a  boy  as  she  had  expected ;  "  I  thought,"  she 
said,  "  you  would  be  more  of  a  boy,  and  awkward,  and  that  you 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  your  hands.  It  was  rather  a 
disappointment."  She  admits  that  he  may  be  very  nice  in  another 
way.  '•'  Only  when  one  expects  a  person  to  be  one  thing,  and  he 
proves  to  be  something  else,  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  over  it." 
The  chief  charm  of  Dorothy's  character  in  the  early  part  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  "  was  not  boyish  in  any 
defiant  desire  to  be  so,  but  only  from  ignorance,  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  bringing-up."  She  bad  never  had  a  girl 
for  her  friend.  The  minor  proprieties  of  life  were  altogether 
unknown  to  her;  yet  there  was  nothing  that  she  desired  more 
than  to  learn  to  be  like  other  girls.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  odd  ;  I 
don't  indeed,"  she  earnestly  assured  the  hero.  She  was  always 
puzzling  him  as  to  how  he  could  manage  to  explain  to  her  the 
ordinary  rules  of  life,  and  yet  avoid  hurting  her  feelings  by  show- 
ing her  that  she  had  broken  them.  He  had  been  talking  one  day 
to  her  about  the  theatre,  and  she  had  been  wondering  if  ever  she 
should  see  a  play  : — 

"  Perhaps  you  may.  If  you  ever  come  up  to  town,  I  will  get  my  mother 
to  ask  you." 

"  But  I  might  not  like  to  go  with  your  mother,"  rather  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I  would  go,  too,  you  know.  We  would  only  take  my  mother 
with  us  because — well,  because  that  is  how  people  do  things  in  towns." 

"What!  take  their  mothers  everywhere  with  them?  Young  men?" 
said  Dorothy,  opening  her  eyes  wide  in  surprise. 

"  No,  no,  not  exactly  ;  that  would  be  too  much  for  the  old  ladies,"  Hugh 
hastened  to  explain.  "  But  you  see,  this  is  how  it  is  ;  a  box  holds  four 
people,  and  if  you  and  my  mother  and  I,  and  possibly  Phoebe,  were  all  to 
make  a  party,  and  till  one  together,  why,  that  would  look  comfortable,  and 
— domestic,  you  know." 

After  this  kind  of  talk  bad  gone  on  for  a  few  weeks,  and  after 
the  young  people  bad  spent  their  afternoons  in  rambling  together 
over  the  hills,  the  hero,  as  might  be  expected,  says  to  himself  one 
day,  "  Charming  as  Dorothy  is,  I  couldn't  fall  in  love  with  her  if 
I  tried."  The  experienced  reader,  of  course,  knows  very  well  what 
this  means,  and  is  prepared  for  a  very  early  proposal.  The  young 
lovers  soon  begin  to  talk  over  their  plans.  II  ugh  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  father,  and  so  he  tells  Dorothy  that  they  must  wait 
three  years  till  he  had  left  college.  "  They  wouldn't  let  me  come 
there,  would  they  ? "  she  asks.  Their  courtship  was,  how- 
ever, discovered  by  the  too  watchful  old  servant,  and  the 
lovers  were  at  once  separated.  Hugh  was  forbidden  even 
to  write  to  Dorothj'.  For  three  years  he  remained  faithful 
to  her,  when,  unhappily,  he  was  introduced  to  the  dazzling 
figure  that  eclipsed  and  blotted  out  for  a  time,  not  only 
poor  Dolly,  but  also  our  interest  in  the  story.  In  the 
third  volume  we  find  the  old  rector  dead,  and  the  heroine 
gaining  her  living  as  a  daily  governess  in  London.  One 
day  she  goes  to  Hampstead,  but  does  not,  as  we  had  fully  ex- 
pected, meet  the  faithless  Hugh  on  the  Heath.  However,  she  has 
to  return  home  by  the  railway,  and  in  a  train  many  a  pair  of 
modern  lovers  have  met.  It  is,  however,  not  at  the  end  but 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  that  these  two  thus 
pick  up  the  thread  which  was  snapped  many  years  before.  How, 
the  reader  may  well  ask,  is  the  rest  of  the  story  filled  up  ?  Partly 
by  a  cousin  of  Dorothy's,  who  turns  up  from  the  gold-diggings, 
and  partly  by  one  of  those  attacks  of  typhoid  fever  to  which  heroes 
have  become  of  late  almost  as  much  exposed  as  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  lively 
and  pleasant  talk,  so  that  the  third  volume,  if  it  is  rather  long, 
is  nevertheless  not  often  tedious. 

How  much  do  we  wish  that  Miss  Craik  had  had  the  courage  to 
defy  the  publishers  and  the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries,  and' 
had  given  us  a  story  in  one,  or  at  most  in  two,  volumes,  if  Let  no 
man,"  wrote  Tristram  Shandy,  " say — 'Come,  I'll  write  a  duo- 
decimo.' "  If  no  man  can  venture  to  say  this,  it  is  not  certainly 
reasonable  to  expect  it  of  any  woman.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
but  feel  regret  when  we  see  so  much  that  is  delightful  greatly  in- 
jured by  being  joined  to  so  much  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
commonly dull.  However,  we  must  not  end  with  a  word  of 
blame.  Dorothy's  character  is  so  charming  that  by  itself  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  Miss  Craik's  story  a  high  place  among  the  novels 
of  the  present  day ;  and  there  are  other  characters  besides,  which, 
though  not  equally  important,  are  yet  very  cleverly  drawn. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  was  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
Southern  officers  in  the  Federal  service  who,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  chose  to  adhere  to  their  flag  rather  than  their 
State.  Professional  feeling  and  instinct  might  well  incline  men  as 
honest  and  high-minded  as  those  who  took  the  opposite  course  to 
cling  to  the  service  in  which  they  had  been  educated  and  had  spent 
their  lives.  But  it  was  by  those  who  preferred  the  cause  of  their 
native  States  that  the  proof  of  loyralty  which  self-sacrifice  can  afford 
was  chiefly  given.  As  Farragut  was  a  sailor  and  no  lawyer,  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  own  State,  Virginia,  had,  in 
joining  the  Union,  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  secede  at  plea- 
sure, and  that  her  own  citizens  therefore,  in  fighting  to  deprive 
her  of  this  right,  merited  the  name  of  rebels  somewhat  better  than 
their  antagonists.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  manifest  the 
senseless  virulence  in  which  many  Southern  renegades  outdid  the 
fiercest  abolitionists.  Two  of  the  most  brilliant  aud  important 
naval  exploits  of  the  war  —  the  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
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Lower  Mississippi,  which  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans,  and  led  eventually  to  the  practical  severance  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  capture  of  the  forts  defending  the  harbour  of 
Mobile — were  achieved  by  Farragut,  and  no  name  in  the  service 
rivalled  his  either  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  or  in  the 
opinion  of  foreign  observers.  Like  most  American  biographies, 
the  present  volume  (i)  is  somewhat  heavy,  lengthy,  and  over- 
loaded with  despatches  and  letters  of  no  very  material  interest. 
This  is  the  more  excusable,  however,  as  the  work  is  written 
by  the  Admiral's  son,  to  whom  naturally  every  memorial  of 
his  distinguished  father  was  precious,  and  the  material  of  the 
larger  part  at  least  was  furnished  by  the  Admiral  himself.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  even  a  Northern  Republican  shows  a  pride  of 
ancestry  quite  as  strong  as  any  Englishman  of  family  could  do,  and 
the  author  takes  abundant  pains  to  set  forth  at  length  the  splendid 
Spanish  pedigree  claimed  by  his  family,  and  dwells  with  no  little 
satisfaction  on  the  welcome  given  to  his  father  in  the  island  from 
which  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  America  came,  and 
in  which  the  ancient  memorials  of  the  Ferreguts  are  still  to  be 
found. 

AVhatever  impartial  observers  may  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  long  political  career,  whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  by  history  upon  the  party  struggle  in  which  he  took 
for  thirty-five  years  so  active  and  perilous  a  share,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  title  to  a  fuller  record  or  literary  monu- 
ment than  this  comparatively  brief  and  modest  biography  (2). 
Among  those  political  enthusiasts  who  in  the  whole  field  of 
public  affairs  can  see  but  the  one  grievance  or  evil  that  has  seized 
upon  their  own  imagination,  few  have  been  more  sincere, 
more  earnest,  or  in  a  certain  sense  more  reasonable,  than  the  first 
apostle  of  American  Abolitionism.  Those  who  condemned  the 
anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  North  did  so  on  grounds  less  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  Garrison  than  to  most  of  his  coadjutors,  especially 
to  those  politicians  who  in  the  later  period  of  his  career,  and 
perhaps  for  purposes  by  no  means  so  single  and  pure  as  his  own, 
came  to  his  support.  When  he  began  his  propagandist  work 
abolitionism  was  hardly  more  popular  in  the  North  than  in  the 
Slave  State9  themselves.  To  all  who  cherished  the  Union  as  the 
basis  of  that  national  greatness  of  which  they  were  proud,  the 
security  for  the  attainment  of  that  magniticent  future  to  which 
they  justly  looked  forward,  the  agitation  was  exceedingly  un- 
welcome. There  were  many  who  disapproved  of  it  on  higher  and 
stronger  grounds  than  those  of  patriotic  ambition.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  faith,  a  lawless  interference  by  the  citizens  of  one 
set  of  States  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  their  confederates, 
institutions  whicff,  when  the  Union  was  framed,  had  been  openly 
and  formally  accepted.  This  indeed  Mr.  Garrison  himself  would 
hardly  have  denied.  He  and  his  party  appealed  to  a  higher  law, 
but  had  the  honesty  to  admit  that  in  so  appealing  they  must  forfeit 
all  claims  resting  upon  that  lower  law  whose  obligations  they 
violently  broke — a  doctrine  which  of  course  condemns  their 
conduct  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  the  earlier  part  of  Garri- 
son's career  that  will  seem  in  history  the  brightest,  most 
honourable,  and  least  stained  by  those  insincerities  and  moral 
inconsistencies  from  which  few  politicians  are  free,  but  which 
are  especially  censurable  in  those  who,  standing  aloof  from  the 
general  issues  of  politics,  cannot  plead  the  politician's  excuse  of 
necessity.  For  many  years  the  life  of  an  abolitionist  agitator, 
even  in  the  North,  was  one  of  constant  danger  and  suffering,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  closed  by  what  certainly  deserved  the 
name  of  martyrdom.  Over  and  over  again  were  the  presses 
of  Garrison  and  his  friends  destroyed,  their  meetings  inter- 
rupted by  angry  mobs,  their  lives  seriously  endangered.  He  was 
certainly  not  open  to  the  charges  justly  brought  against  those  poli- 
ticians who  took  up  the  cause  when  it  became  powerful  and 
comparatively  prosperous.  That  in  the  course  of  his  career  Mr. 
Garrison  did  much  terrible  mischief,  that  for  a  long  time  he  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  slaves  worse  than  it  had  been  or  would 
have  been  but  for  him,  that  in  his  denunciations  of  slave-owners 
he  was  neither  just,  reasonable,  nor  accurate,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  attainment  of  his  paramount  object  through  means  which  he 
did  not  foresee  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  impression  which 
the  persistent  efforts  of  himself  and  other  men  equally  resolute 
and  devoted  made  upon  the  conscience,  feelings,  and  passions  of 
the  Northern  people.  In  his  personal  character  there  was  as 
much  to  admire,  as  little  to  disapprove  or  condemn,  as  can  well  be 
the  case  with  any  man  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  angry  contro- 
versy involving  at  once  the  strongest  feelings  and  the  deepest 
practical  interests  of  those  concerned  in  it.  The  present  memoir 
is  well  worth  reading,  will  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  those  who 
sided  more  or  less  warmly  with  the  objects  of  Mr.  Garrison,  may 
be  read  with  patience  by  those  or  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
be  most  deeply  injured,  and  will  interest  all  who  can  appreciate 
dauntless  moral  and  physical  courage,  displayed  amid  perils  per- 
haps more  trying  to  nerve  and  spirit  than  those  of  the  battle-field. 

Mr.  Daniels's  account  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  in  theNiptnuck 
Country  (3),  the  township  now  known  as  Oxford,  Massachusetts, 

(1)  The  Life  and  Letters  o  f  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  First  Admiral  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  By  his  Son,  Loyall  Farragut.  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Appleton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(2)  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Anti- Slavery 
Movement  in  America  and  of  the  Man  who  was  its  Founder  and  Moral 
Leader.  By  Oliver  Johnson.  Boston  :  Russell  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1880. 

(3)  The  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country;  or,  Oxford  prior  to  1713. 
Bv  a.  F.  Daniels.  Boston :  Lstes  &  Lauriat.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1880. 


is  not  a  little  disappointing.  No  part  of  the  history  of  American 
colonization  is  more  profoundly  interesting  than  the  narrative  of 
those  fugitives  from  religious  persecution  in  Europe  to  whom  the 
original  settlement  of  New  England  was  due.  The  French 
Huguenots,  moreover,  deserve  a  much  more  unmixed  sympathy 
than  can  be  given  to  their  English  congeners  and  co-religionists. 
The  latter  had  Buffered  far  less  persecution  than  they  inflicted! 
even  in  England,  had  manifested  at  home  a  spirit  more  tyrannical 
than  that  of  Laud  or  Strafford,  and  disgraced  their  cause  in  New 
England  by  persecutions  not  less  savage  and  much  more  senseless 
than  those  of  the  Stuarts  or  the  Bourbons.  The  French  Protestants, 
partly,  no  doubt,  lor  lack  of  opportunity,  but  partly  also  from 
a  better  ard  more  Christian  spirit,  are  free  from  this  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  not  absurd  to  speak 
of  them  in  the  terms  of  praise  so  ridiculously  bestowed  on  the 
latter  as  the  champions  and  martyrs  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  A  cleat  account  of  a  Huguenot  colony  in  New  Eng- 
land would  therefore  be  valuable  and  interesting,  if  only  from 
the  contrast  it  would  necessarily  present  to  the  history  of  its 
neighbours.  Unfortunately,  little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  known 
of  the  real  story  of  the  French  settlers  in  the  Nipmuck  country. 
That  they  were  French  Protestants,  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  settled  on  certain  specified 
lands  by  a  compact  between  a  couple  of  French  speculators  in 
England  and  certain  Puritan  grantees  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
laud  in  Massachusetts,  that  they  founded  a  tolerably  thriving 
village,  and  were  driven  thence  by  the  Indians— this  is  almost 
all  that  Mr.  Daniels  can  tell  us.  The  story  of  the  French 
villagers  occupies  but  a  very  few  pages;  the  rest  of  the 
volume  contains  very  uninteresting  and  unimportant  accounts 
of  the  squabbles  between  the  grantees  and  speculators  that 
followed  the  failure  of  the  attempted  plantation.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  few  paragraphs  which 
throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  dealing  of  the  English  colonists  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  Savage  reprisals  may  be  necessary  in  savage 
warfare.  They  have  occurred  so  often,  and  stain  so  equally  the 
dealings  of  all  civilized  States  with  the  natives  of  America,  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  them.  But  the  deliberate 
ferocity,  the  utter  contempt  for  law  and  justice  shown  in  the 
execution  of  Indian  chiefs,  after  a  great  and  regular  war,  as 
criminals,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  temper  and  ideas  of  the 
Puritan  administration  of  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring 
settlements. 

Most  volumes  of  the  series  of  Boston  Monday  Lectures  contain 
something  that  is  worth  notice  from  one  or  another  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  series  of  addresses  on  Labour  (4),  delivered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook,  is  as  valuable  or  as  entertaining  as  any.  The  latter 
word  is  certainly  the  more  applicable  to  the  author's  reasoning  on 
the  employment  of  women.  That  the  weaker  sex  should  be,  with 
certain  restrictions,  permitted  to  engage  in  any  labour  that  is  Dot 
injurious  to  their  health  or  character  is  an  assumption  that  wili 
be  more  generally  accepted  than  the  odd  condition  imposed  by  the 
lecturer — that  a  public  authority  should  be  entitled  to  pronounce 
what  occupations  women  can  safely  undertake,  and  that  they 
should  be  legally  confined  to  these.  But  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary is  the  cool  pretension,  not  argued  but  simply  laid  downr 
that  restrictions  imposed  on  female  labourers  in  the  interests  of 
morality  or  of  public  health  should  not  interfere  with  the  amount 
of  their  remuneration  ;  that  is,  that  employers  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  inferior  service  at  the  same  rate  as  superior,  because  the 
inferiority  is  due  to  the  disadvantages  at  which  the  weaker 
sex  are  placed  by  nature. 

Under  the  title  Two  Sides  of  the  Atlantic  (5)  Mr.  Burnley 
gives  a  sort  of  half-connected  narrative,  evidently  in  large  part 
fictitious,  of  travel  in  the  United  States,  sketches  of  the  more 
familiar  aspects  of  life  in  American  streets,  hotels,  and  villages, 
with  a  variety  of  remarks  intended  to  be  comic  or  sarcastic,  but 
sometimes  a  little  wanting  alike  in  point  and  in  humour.  To  these 
are  appended,  not  very  appropriately,  a  set  of  similar  sketches  of 
the  life  of  an  English  manufacturing  town,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bradford  Night  Scenes,''  which  contains  perhaps  as  much  that 
will  be  new  to  the  ordinary  English  reader  as  the  Transatlantic 
sketches. 

The  Chicago  Reporter  (6)  gives,  without  intending  it,  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant  impression  of  the  character  of  that  journal- 
ism of  which  he  proclaims  himself  a  representative.  There  is- 
scarcely  one  of  his  narratives  which  could  by  any  possibility  have- 
appeared  in  any  English  newspaper,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
the  worst  of  those  recent  imitations  of  the  Transatlantic  press 
which  go  by  the  name  of  "society  "journals. 

In  a  simple,  modest,  brief,  and  unaffectedly  written  volume  (7)1 
Mr.  Myers,  a  Jewish  minister,  gives  an  account  of  the  religious 
and  quasi-religious  customs  and  ceremonies  of  his  people  as  the}" 
now  exist,  referring  by  way  of  illustration  and  explanation  to 
their  past  history  and  to  the  fuller  and  very  different  ritual  of 

(4)  Boston  Monday  Lectures. — Labor ;  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
Bv  Joseph  Cook.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  Loudon:  Trubner 
&"Co.  1880. 

(5)  Two  Sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Bv  James  Burnlcv.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

(6)  Suppressed  Sensations;  or,  Leaves  from  the  Note-Booh  of  a  Chicago. 
Reporter.  Illustrated.  Chicago  :  Rand,  MeNallv,  &  Co.  London :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1879. 

(7)  The  Jews,  their  Customs  and  Ceremonies;  with  a  Full  Account  of 
all  their  Religious  Observances  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave.  By  the  Key. 
E.  M.  Myers.  Kew  York:  R.  Worthington.  London:  Trubner  &  Co. 
1879. 
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Palestine  while  the  Temple  still  existed  and  the  strict  ohservance 
of  the  law  was  possible.  So  little  is  known,  even  by  most 
well-informed  Christians,  respecting  either  the  tenets  or  the 
distinctive  observances  of  the  most  peculiar  of  all  existing  sects 
—a  sect  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  nation,  and  which  derives  its 
creed  and  ceremonies  from  an  antiquity  so  remote  and  so  splendid 
—that  this  little  work  ought  to  be  widely  popular,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  will  be  in  some  sense  useful.  Though  the  Jews  for  obvious 
reasons  excite,  in  England  at  least,  neither  the  hostility  nor  the 
distrust  entertained  by  Protestants  for  Roman  Catholics,  or  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Continental  countries  for  Protestants,  they 
are  still  regarded  with  a  sort  of  cold,  ignorant  dislike  and  distrust 
which,  if  in  some  measure  explained  by  their  exclusiveness  and 
by  their  supposed  rather  than  their  real  business  and  social 
characteristics,  certainly  find  no  justification  either  in  their  reli- 
gious opinions  or  in  the  morality  that  is  connected  with  them. 

Among  many  valuable  works  that  have  issued  from  the  "  River- 
side Press  "  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
known  and  supposed  works  of  Chaucer  (8)  deserves  especial  notice. 
It  is  contained  in  three  well-printed  octavo  volumes,  prefaced  by  a 
brief  but  very  useful  sketch  of  the  poet's  life,  works,  and  times, 
and  a  yet  briefer  and  not  less  useful  exposition  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  English  of  his  age.  We  have  also,  what  will  be  very 
welcome  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  those  astrological  terms  with  which  very  few  but 
antiquaries  are  nowadays  familiar. 

The  fourth  annual  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  (9)  possesses  an  especial  interest  and 
value  on  account  of  the  records  it  contains  of  the  late  fearful 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  opinions 
and  even  the  experience  of  different  writers  and  practitioners 
appear  greatly  to  vary.  The  spontaneous  generation  or  invariable 
importation  of  the  disease,  the  utility  or  inutility  of  quarantine, 
the  germinal  or  inorganic  character  of  the  virus,  are  points  upon 
which  the  most  contradictory  views  are  expressed  and  maintained 
by  evidence  collected  with  equal  care,  and  in  equal  abundance, 
on  either  side.  This,  however,  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  general 
question  of  contusion  and  the  origin  of  specific  fevers  remains  an 
unsettled  question,  and  will  in  nowise  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
Transactions  for  professional  students. 

Dr.  Dawson's  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modern  Representatives  (10) 
does  not  deserve  the  less  attention  because  the  author's  theories  and 
inferences  are  on  many  points  somewhat  heterodox.  He  contends, 
for  example,  very  earnestly  against  the  doctrine  which  distin- 
guishes clearly  and  sharply  between  the  PaLoeolithic  and  Neo- 
lithic ages,  insisting  that  polished  and  unpolished  stone  weapons 
may  well  have  been  used  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  com- 
munities for  different  purposes,  and  that,  after  the  introduction  of 
metals,  the  ruder  were  likely  to  survive  the  finer  forms  of  the 
antiquated  instruments.  A  special  value  attaches  to  that  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  volume  which  deals  with  American,  and 
especially  with  Canadian,  prehistoric  antiquities.  Here  again  the 
author  takes  a  view  contrary  to  that  generally  adopted  by  archae- 
ologists. He  supposes  that  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  America, 
if  not  less  ancient  than  is  commonly  supposed,  was  not  so 
utterly  disconnected  with  the  more  modern  history  of  the  con- 
tinent; that  the  Mound-Builders  were  exterminated  by  races 
still  existing  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  indeed 
at  a  still  later  period  ;  that  not  very  long  before  the  French  and 
Spanish  conquests  nations  of  great  power,  and  much  more  civilized 
than  the  wild  Indian  tribes  with  which  the  English  colonists 
first  came  into  collision,  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States;  that  war  and  other  causes  had  been 
continuously  for  many  ages  wasting  and  depopulating  the  conti- 
nent. Many  of  his  most  important  facts  and  most  interesting 
specimens  have  been  collected  from  the  buried  ruins  of  the  for- 
gotten city  or  town  of  Hochelaga,  an  Indian  fortress  which 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  the  site  of  Mon- 
treal, and  was  still  existing  when  the  first  French  expedition 
made  its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Theodore  Woolsey's  Communism  and  Socialism  (11)  is  not 
more  correctly  than  modestly  described  by  its  author  as  a  mere 
sketch;  and  the  subject  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
within  limits  so  narrow.  The  volume  contains  little  or  nothing 
that  is  new,  even  the  existing  or  extinct  communities  in  America 
whose  various  theories,  principles,  and  practices  it  describes,  being 
known  to  English  readers  from  fuller  and  not  less  trustworthy 
accounts. 

_  Dr.  Benjamin  Taylor's  Summer-Savory  (12)  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sketches  of  scenery  and  social  life  written  in  a 
light  and  pleasant  style,  which  is  perhaps  most  agreeable 
when  it  does  not  aim  at  professed  pleasantry  or  half-sarcastic 

(8)  The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer;  to  which  are  appended 
Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer.  Edited  by  A.  Oilman,  M.A.  3  vols.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 
.  (9)  Public  Health  Reports  and  Papers.  Vol.  5.  Presented  at  the  Meet- 
ings ot  the  Public  Health  Association  in  the  Years  1877-78.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.   London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

1  ™Si'  and  iheir  Modern  Representatives.  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.U.,  D.K.8.,  &&    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1880. 

(11)  Communism  ami  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory.  A  Sketch. 
By  Theodore  D.  VVoolsey.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  London  : 
Irubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(12)  Summer-Savory  Cleaned  from  Rural  Nooks  in  Pleasant  Weather. 
By  Benjamin  F.  faylor,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The  World  on  Wheels,"  &c. 
Chicago :  Criiggs  &  Co.   London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 


humour.  The  name  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  sufficient  to  secura 
readers  for  the  collected  volume  of  his  poems  (13).  Dr.  Ticknor'a 
posthumous  volume  of  verse  (14.)  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  strong 
Southern  and  martial  spirit.  Few  of  the  pieces  possess  very 
striking  merit ;  all  are  short,  simple,  and  unpretentious. 

Of  those  works  which  can  hardly  be  called  literature  in  the 
general  sense  we  have  this  month  a  treatise  on  operative  sur- 
gery (15),  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  the  surgeon  of  two  New  York 
hospitals;  a  monograph  on  the  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal  (16)  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  a  treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Wrought- 
iron  and  Chain  Cables  (17) ;  and  the  convenient  and  useful  Ameri- 
can Almanac  for  1880  (iSj,  containing  a  very  valuable  mass  of 
statistical  information. 

(13)  The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor.  Household  Edition 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(14)  The  Poems  of  Frank  O.  Tichnor,  M.D.  Philadelphia  and  London  : 
Lippincott  &  Co.  1879. 

(15)  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Surgery.  By 
Stephen  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  and  St.  Vincent  Hospitals, 
New  York.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1880. 

(16)  Hie  American  Interoceanic  Ship  Canal  Question.  By  Rear- Admiral 
Daniel  Ammen,  U.S.N.  Philadelphia :  Hammersly  &  Co.  London : 
B.  F.  Stevens.  1880. 

(17)  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Wrought-Iron  and  of  Chain  Cables. 
By  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.S.N.  "  Revised  and  abridged  by 
W.  Kent,  M.E.  New  York  :  Wiley  &  Sons.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 
1879. 

(18)  American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts,  Statistical,  Financial, 
and  Political,  for  the  year  1880.  New  York :  American  News  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR^ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "The  BRAZEN" 
SERPENT"  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  ••  Christian  .Martyrs  "s 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is.  '  ' 

THE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION   of  Hio-h-cla<=3 
PICTURES  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  St  SON'S  GALLERY  i  Hoy- 
market,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 
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jypi.  FRITH'S  NEW  PICTURES. 

'TOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOW  MAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

„    ,,  t"',>1  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich 
SSTSSe       •  L"aV''"  Mil,ti"'  ,  •)bk;  '{•«'      Marten...  Individual  attention  and  careful 
'^la^AM^^'U^01               Examination*.    Large  house  and  pleasure 

TriNG     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

pi.       A,"  Ancient  Foundation.     Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,   l  ees  moderate    Boy?  ,  e.ued 
tor  Cvinim-riv.  tin  I'lolcssions,  and  the  Universities.  Vddress,  IIeaii-Mastkr.  ^ 

rriIE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.— Charterhouse  • 

FIRST  SCHOLARSHIP.  lH?l._Rcsidciit  English  and  Foreign  Masters  •  liberal  diet' 
healthy  site  ;  moderate  term...    J'rinrlpnl—C.  D.  ALEXANDER,  -M.A  ,  Cambridge. 

EDUCATION,  BELGIUM.— For  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service, 

and   Public   Schools.     Thorough  French  and  German.     Head-Masters,  a  Foreign 
Graduate  and  English  Public  Schoolman.    Every  home  comfort.    Terms  £60  to  180.— Address 
\\  .  1...  a:'.\  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

TUITION.-  Wanted  to  PLACE  TWO  BOYS,  aged  Fifteen 

and  Fourteen,  about  August  next,  under  first -class  Tuition,  where  strict  personal 

attention  i       be  given  to  prepare  them  for  University  or  a  profession. -Address,  stating  lull 

particulars  and  terms.  Alpha,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.  London. 

rfllE  RACE  for  WEALTH. 

-1-                  ON  VIEW  daily,  from  Ten  until  Six,  at  the  KING  STREET  GAL- 
LERIES, 10  King  Street.  St.  James's.  Admission,  Is., including  Descriptive 
Catalogue  by  Tom  Tayi.ou. 

]^[R.  FRITH'S  NEW  PICTURES. 

(CRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of 

^  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. -The  NEXT  TERM  will  open  on  Monday,  April  S6. 
I.  Mechanical  Course.    II.  Civil  .Engineering  Division.    I"-  Colonial  Section.  The  Two 
Years' Course.  I.  ami  II..  prepares  Students.  OS  systematic  pructical  instruction,  for  Profes- 
sional Articles.    The  Course  of  tine  Year  in  III  is  desi"ned  lo  fit  voun"  Men.  hv  practical 
knowledge  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  work  and'expedients,  for  life.in  the  Colonics  or  Abroad, 
us  Explorers  or  Settlers,  esjH'ciully  when  they  may  he  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 
Prospectus  of  the  undersigned;  or  in  the  office  "of  the  School  ol  Art,  Science,  and  Literature, 
in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Lilirari/  Department. 

pOWIS  EXHIBITIONS. — ONE  EXHIBITION,of  the  value  of 

£fi(1  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  or  Hall  At  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Caniblidge,  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  utter  an  Examination  ot  the  Candidates,  whieh  wU 
take  i>lnce  at  King  Edward's  School.  Birmingham-,  in  September. 

Cundidates  are  rei|iU'sted  to  send  their  Names,  Addrc-ses,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  with 
Testimonials  of  Conduct  and  Character,  on  or  before  the  1st  dav  of  August,  to  CHARLES 
SHAW.  Esq..  1  Plowden  liuildiii'-'s.  I^mple,  London,  E.C.    Candidates  must  be  Member*  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Natives  of  Wales,  or  of  one  of  the  four  Wel-h  Dioceses,  under  Twenty 
Years  of  Age  upon  the  10th  day  of  October  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language,  and 
intending  to  become  Candidates  ior  Holy  .  irders. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Welsh  Reading,  Composition,  and  Speaking;  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aiw-ttes.  in  Greek  ;  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Books  of  the  Iliad,  the  Fifth  Book  ot  Thucydides,  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  ^Eneid,  Xenoplion's 
Anabasis,  Cicero  de  Ofhciis,  and  Latin  Prose  and  Composition.   Those  who  tail  in  Welsh  will 
not  be  further  examined. 

J  he  Exhibit  ou  will  bt*  tenable  (duriiii*  ResMleneei  for  Four  ye:irs  by  an  Exhibitioner  who 
at  the  time  of  his  election  is  not  legally  a  Member  of  either  University,  anil  will  in  his  ease 
date  from  Matrienlation  ;  and  by  an  E  \hibitioner  who  at  the  tune  -of  his  election  is  legally  a 
Member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  Term  in  which  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  due  to  the  Holder. 
February  16,  1880. 

JVTALVERN    COLLEGE.  — The  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of 

,  this  College  will  become  Vacant  on  July  30  next,  and  the  College  Conncil  will  Elect  a 
HEAD-MAS  PER  m  the  course  of  next  Muy.  to  begin  his  duties  on  September  14. 

Cundidates  must  be  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  University,  and  in  Priest's 
(ii.lcrs  at  the  time  of  Election,  or  within  tlnee  months  after  the  appointment.  The  Head- 
Muster  s  house  contains  aecoiniinidation  for  Seventy  Boarders. 

Testimonials  will  be  received  at  Malvern  by  the  SlitqtETABY  of  the  College,  not  later  than 
April  24  t  and  he  will  in  the  meantime  supply  any  further  information  that  may  be  desired. 

TT  NIVERSITY      of  LONDON. 

^                       PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTION-MARCH  1880. 
NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  wilt 
proceed  to  the  ELECTION'  of  a  MEMBER  to  serve  in  PARLIAMENT  for  the  UNIVER- 
SITY ot  LONDON,  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  Eleven  o'clock  precisely,  in  the  University. 
Burlington  Gardens.    All  Graduates  whose  Names  arc  ou  the  Register  of  Convocation  are 
uivitedto  attend  ut  such  Time  and  Place. 

(.Signed)              JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Vice-Chanx'ELLOR, 
March  24,  1880.                                                              Returninn  Officer. 
THE  NEW  RIVER— ONE-THIRD  OF  AN  ADVENTURER'S  FREEHOLD  SHARE. 
The  Dividend  at  Christinas  last  shows  an  increase  of  three-quarters  per  cent, 
over  that  of  previous  half-year. 

MESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  &  BOUSFIELD  will  SELL,  at 

the  Mart.  Tokcnhouse  Yard,  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  at  Two  o'clock  exceedinzlv 
valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATES  in  the  NEW  RIVER,  tiliipi.-stiomil.lv  the  choicest  hmnc 
investment  ot  this  or  any  other  age.  comprising  ONE-THIRD  of  an  ADVENTURER'S 
FREEHOLD  SHARE,  which  will  be  divided  into  Lots  to  suit  large  and  small  Capitalists 
'Liu- action  ol  the  Government  on  the  Water  Question  having  now  been  declared,  and,  us  it 
affects  the  New  River  in  u  manner  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  the  purchase  will 
probably  be  curried  out.  even  tor  no  other  reason,  because  by  the  acquisition  of  the  New  River 
alone  the  great  want  of  the  Metropolis,  viz..  pure  supply  for  drinking  purposes  and  high  pres- 
sure lor  street  hydrants,  would  be  met  ;  and  after  the  w  ater  business  of  the  New  River  has  been 
taken  over,  the  Company  would  still  be  left  in  possession  of  its  extensive  and  valuable  Estates 
Should  the  purchase,  however,  be  delayed,  the  certain  increase  in  the  income  of  the  New 
River  will  ensure  even  greater  advantages  in  the  future.  It  is  a  special  characteristic  of  the  New 
River  that,  in  addition  to  revenue  from  water  (amounting  lust  year  to  over  £4(10.000),  it  lias 
important  Landed  Estates,  quite  territorial  in  their  extent,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Hertford,  and  in  the  heart  of  London  itself,  which  on  the  falling  in  of  the  present  leases  will 
largely  increase — Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Murt ;  of  Messrs.  WAKRy,  Robins,  tt 
III  i:i;i-:s.  Solicitors,  !.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  and  of  Messrs.  EDWIN  Fo.V  &  BOUSE! ELD 
99  Gresham  Street.  Bank,  E.C. 

T3  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    .Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cotfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJiV.  BULL,  Manager. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,   BATH.— An  EXAMINA- 

^  TION  will  be  held  on  June  29  and  30,  to  elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  M. 
BROMLEY   M.A.,  IU*:ul- Master 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40;  Four  £20.    Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  \pply  to  the  Sl-xitKTAltY, 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 

TJIGHGA.TE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  a  vear  (.which  may  be  increased  to  £50 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  alreadv  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £M  for  Boys  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £25  for  Boarders  only,  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  in  the 
School  or  not.   Age  under  Fifteen.   Examination  .third  week  in  May. —For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Hkad-Masteii,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 

()UEEN'S   COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  Educution  of  Women  and  for  grunting  Certifi- 
cates of  Knowledge. 
EASTER  TERM  begins,  for  College  and  School,  on  April  19. 

HIGHER  COURSE  for  Students  ahoi'c  Eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  preparing  for 
the  Degree  Examinations  at  London  University.. 

1.  English  Literature.   Professor  II ENHY  MoULKY.   On  Thursdays,  ai  11.15  A.M.  To  begin 

Thursday,  April  S3, 

2.  English  Language.    Professor  Henry  Mori.ey.  On  Thursdays,  at  10A..M.  To  begin 

Thursday.  April  22. 

3.  Botany.   By  Professor  Bentley.   On  Mondays,  at  3  r.jr.   To  begin,  Monday.  April  19. 

4.  English  History  (Eighteenth  Century!.    liy  1 1  EN  It  Y  CltAlK,  13. A.    On  Wednesdays,  at 

10  a.m.    To  begin  WcdiK  -day.  April  21. 

5.  Greek.   Bv  Key.  A.  W.  MliltoY,  M.A.    On  Tuesdays,  at  3  r.M.   To  begin  Tuesday. 

April  20. 

6.  Mathematics.   By  Hey.  T.  A.  CorK,  M.A.   On  Mondays,  at  -1  r.M.    To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

".Physiology.   By  Mrs.  E.  Boveli.-Sthrge,  M.D.   On  Wednesdays,  at  3.15  p.m.  To  begin 
Wcdne-dav.  April  21. 

8.  Geology.   By  Professor  II.  G.  Skeley,  F.R.S..  F.G.S.   On  Saturdays,  at  10  A.M.  To  begin 

Saturday.  April  21. 

9.  Harmony.    By  JOHN  HDIUH,  LL.D..and  IlEXRY  Gaiisbv,  Esq.   On  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays. at  1.30  P.M.    To  begin  Tuesday.  April  2(1. 

10.  Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).    By  J.  M.  THOMSON, F.C.S.   On  Thursdays,  at  3  P.M. 

To  begin  Thursday,  April  22". 

11.  Latin.    For  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree.    By  Rev.  A.  W.  Mll.noy,  M.A.  On 

Tuesdays,  at  11.15  A.M.    To  begin  Tuesday,  April  20. 

12.  Roman  History,  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.   By  A.  Rankine,  B.A.   On  Mondays,  at  10 

A.M.   To  begin  Monday.  April  19. 

13.  German.    By  GoTTLEUi  Weil,  Ph.D.    On  Mondays,  at  2  P.M.   To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures.  £1  Is.   For  the  whole  of  One  Term's  Lectures.  £4  4s. 
The  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  will  be  tree.    The  Fee  lor  any  subsequent  Single  Lecture 
will  be  5s. 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  will  also  be  given  by 
J.  M.  THOMSON.  F.C.S.,  on  Thursdays,  at  4  P.M.  To  begin  Thursday.  April  22.  Fee, 
il  IN.  f.il.  ;  and  a  Supplcmeiitan  I  nUiiSE  of  LECTURES  on  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
as  additional  preparation  lor  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree,  bv  Professor  HENRY 
MORLEY.  This  Course  will  consist  oi'  Ten  Lectures  ol  one  hour  arid  a  half  each.  Fee, 
£1  lis.  6d.  On  Saturdays,  at  11.30  a.m.   To  begin  Saturday,  April  24. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  are  entitled  to  the  ubove  Lectures  at  Half  Fees. 

Boarders  are  received  in  connexion  with  the  College.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 

"YTORWICH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  —  The  NEXT  TERM 

-L*    will  begin  on  Tuesday.  April  20  Apply  to  the  Rev.  the  IlEAD-MASTErt,  School  House, 

Norwich,  or  to  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Taxcock.  Sherborne  School,  Dorset. 

]^/[ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  3. 

ISLE        OF        AVIGHT  COLLEGE. 

J-           The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  at  Nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  April  30. 

Hmd-Master—'Rev.  F.  PENTREATH,  D.D. 
All  particulars  from  J.  W.  Fakueli.,  Secretary,  Cambrian  House  Offices,  Ryde.  Isle  of 
Wight. 

T  .ANCASTER  SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  on  May  6. 

-L^                        WILLIAM  E.  PRYKE,  M.A.,  Head-Mastei . 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

■U   scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &e. 
will  be  forwarded  tree  on  application  at 

til  Strand,  or  34  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

W   ILLIAM         S.  BURTON, 

"  T                                39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  Sic. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  made  on  the  Premises. 

For  Bedsteads.— Wide                     3 ft.       4ft. Gin.  5ft. 

ilattres.es,  Cocoa  Fibre                                             13s.  9d.       2"s.  Od.       22s.  Od. 

„         Good  Serviceable  Hair                                  29s.  Od.       42s.  Od.       4"s.  Gd. 

German  Springs                                                       42s.  od.       57s.  Od.       6.1s.  od. 

German     do.     hair  stuffing                                        65s.  Od.       87s.  6d.        95s.  Od. 

Feather  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Blankets,  Sheets,  Quilts,  Sic. 
FURNITURE  FOR  BEDROOMS.  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS 
comprising  every  article  lor  House  Furnishing. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by 

*  "      appointment  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  containing  sjl) 
Illustrations,  post  free. 

TfURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-L     THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  tinie  given.    LnrL-e,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  248. 2fa,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

and  lii.20.aud  21  Moi  well  street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 

THE   MULTIPLEX  COPYING  PROCESS 

Gives  Forty  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans.    This  process  has  been 

nrln>.4t-J    v,..  TT™  TVT.i            t-'i?"  (~*  nrorniii  nnt                   In  VP  1  lit  if  1   tllP  TtiVPIltfH"    /All*     TlTI  I  (i\V-;i 
Jl'MillttU    1J\    I  1 1 1    a\l;l[<.:b[\   S  <.i  u  V  VI  I  lllK-Il  >iy  «  ill)  IlctVfr  JJaiu  idit.  lutciHUi    t.  ...  i  ali.u  i> 

^500  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  throughout  all  their  Departments.    No  tedious 
washing-offi   Neg-ttives  available  for  years.   Full  particulars  post  free. 

CHARLES  FELLOWS,  5  TETTENHALL  EOAD,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

WILLS- 
BEST  BIRD'S  EYE  TOBACCO. 

WILLS'  BEST   BIRD'S    EYE  TOBACCO,  by  the  courtesy 

of  the  French  Government,  is  now  SOLD  in  PARIS  at  the  Bureau  of  the 
REGIE  GRAND  HOTEL.    Price,  in  8-oz.  and  2-07..  Packets,  at  the  rate  of 
12  trai.es  per  lb.    Cigarettes  80  centimes  per  box  containing  ten. 

W.  D.  &  II.  0.  WILLS. 

"DRUCE    CASTLE,    TOTTENHAM.     Thirty  minutes  from 

J  '                Liverpool  Street.    //erid-J/asfer-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  .M.A. 

BOYS  of  all  ages  educated  ior  ordinary  pursuits  or  any  particular  Examination. 

Special  arrangement  for  those  under  Ten.  School-house  and  grounds  of  exceptional 
healthiness  and  beauty. 

MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  will  commence  Thursday,  April  3. 

ARSH ALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

ABINGDON   SCHOOL,   Berks.— Additional  Buildings,  com- 

prising  Class-rooms,  Studies.  &c,  will  be  ready  for  next  Term,  commencing  May  4.— 
For  entrance,  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head- Master. 

"BOURNEMOUTH. — CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 

*  '   Sea). -J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE   BOYS,  to  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 

piESSE         &         L  UBIN. 

-t-                                            TURKISn  PASTILS. 

V  Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  nic  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  sinokiii"  Narghiles  at  Stamboul.     After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lo/enge  or  pastil  is 
used  by  them,  whiciris  said  to  impart  tin  odour  of  flowers  to  tbe  breathj    I  have  never  seen 
these  breath  lozenges  but  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIEiSE  it  LUBIN'S  shop  in  Bond 
Street."— Lady  W.  Moxtagu. 

In  Boxes,  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

DARE     and     PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 

-a-^    Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scents,  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets,  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies' 
Toilet  Requisites,  Pomades,  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  ana 
Wedding  Presents,  Fountains,  &c. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 


ELECTIONS  enough  have  already  been  decided  to  show 
what  the  composition  of  the  new  Parliament  will  be. 
The  great  Conservative  majority  of  1874  has  been  alto- 
gether swept  away.    The  question  that  remains  to  be 
decided  is  simply  with  what  majority  the  Liberals  will 
start  in  office.    The  Administration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  country  has  answered 
the  appeal  by  saying  that  it  is  tired  of  the  Administration 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.    In  two  days'  polling  the  Liberals 
have   gained   thirty-one   seats.    This  just  reduces  the 
Government  majority  to  zero.    In  those  English  boroughs 
■where  the  result  of  the  polling  is  as  yet  unknown  there  will 
certainly  be  some  Conservative  gains  ;  but  there  will  also 
be  some  Liberal  gains,  and  the  result  hitherto  obtained 
will  probably  be  little  disturbed.    There  remain  Scotland 
and  the  English  counties.    Here  the  gains,  whether  large 
or  small,  must  be  on  the  Liberal  side.    It  is  the  English 
boroughs  that  have  killed  the  Government,  and  it  would 
be  very  interesting,  if  only  it  were  possible,  to  know  why 
they  have  killed  it.     To  some  extent  there   has  been 
unquestionably  displayed  a  real  difference  of  political 
opinion.  Just  as  the  City  of  London  has  pronounced  clearly 
for  the  policy  of  the   Government,  so  the  North  of 
England  has  pi'onounced  clearly  against  it.    At  Sheffield 
the  Conservatives  have  had  a  triumph ;  but  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  the  enormous  majority  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  Liberal  colleague  at  Leeds,  the  considerable 
Liberal  majority  at  Manchester,  and  the  rejection  of  two 
Conservatives  at  Salford.   In  1877  there  was  a  by-election 
at  Salford  which  was  regarded  as  in  some  measure  a  test 
case,  showing  how  the  Government  was  standing  with 
the  constituencies.     A  Conservative  was  returned  by  a 
majority  of  1800;  now  two  Liberals  have  majorities  of 
3,000  over  their  Conservative  opponents.     Mr.  Eorster 
receives  a  Liberal  colleague  at  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Childers 
is  equally  fortunate  at  Pontefract.    Nottingham,  which 
may  perhaps  be  classed  with  Northern  constituencies,  re- 
places two  Conservatives  with  two  Liberals,  and  has  returned 
its  chosen  candidates  by  very  large  majorities.    Not  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  a  sweeping  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  the  North.     In  a  large   number   of  Northern 
boroughs  the  representation  is  unchanged.  Still  the  voting 
in  places  like  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  coupled 
with  the  general  Liberal  success  in  the  North,  has  justified 
the  confident  assertion  of  Liberal  prophets  that,  at  any 
rate  north  of  the  Trent,  the  tide  had  turned  in  their 
*  favour.    There  the  simple  issue  of  Gladstone  or  Beacons- 
field has  been  fought  out,  and  the  North  has  gone  for 
G  ladstone. 

a  5  S^ut  what  is  really  remarkable,  and  what  has,  we  feel 
sure,  taken  the  Liberals  quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  the 
Conservatives,  is  that  the  Liberals  have  had  a  triumph  all 
round.  They  have  won  in  all  kinds  of  constituencies  and 
in  all  parts  of  England.  They  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  those  boroughs  of  moderate  size  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  average  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  and  in  those  smaller  boroughs  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  torn  by  local  passions  or  dominated 
by  local  ascendency.  In  the  South  and  West  of  England, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be  weakest,  they  have  gained 
at  Bath,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Truro,  and  Winchester. 
In  the  centre  of  England  they  have  gained  at  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Cambridge,  Cheltenham, 


Coventry,  East  Retford,  Evesham,  Grantham,  Hereforc 
Ipswich,    Kidderminster,  King's  Lynn,  Lincoln,  Ta 
worth,  and  Worcester.    This  is  a  long  list,  to  which, 
course,  Conservative  gains  in  the  same  districts  might 
opposed  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  that  the  Liberals  have  y 
on  the  whole,  but  that,  excepting  perhaps  in  metropoli 
constituencies,   they   have   won  in    constituencies  b 
middling,  and  small.    In  the  small  boroughs  they  hi 
won  Andover,  Brecon,  Petersfield,  Rye,  Walliugford,  a 
more  wonderful  than  all,  Stamford,  where  no  Libe 
had    been    returned   since   the   first  Reform  Bill. 
Liberal  at  Stamford  is  like  a  fly  in  amber,  and  equa 
suggests  the  question  how  on  earth  he  got  there, 
the  constituencies  of  all  kinds  were  to  give  an  answ 
they  could  not  have  given  a  much  more  decisive  one.  I 
why  they  have  given  it  no  one  can  exactly  say.  They  ha 
not  only  given  it,  but  they  have  given  it  after  the  utmc 
exertions  had  been  made  on  both  sides  to  get  every  elec' 
to  pronounce  an  opinion.     It  is  astonishing  how  hea 
the  polling  has  been  both  in  large  and  small  places.  I 
example,  at  Cheltenham  the  registered  electors  are  5,0^ 
and  4,615  polled,  and  the  Conservative  who  was  beat 
polled  more  than  he  polled  in  1874  when  he  won. 
Bedford  2,500  out  of  2,600,  and  at  Durham  2,295  0i 
of  2,382,  went  to  the  poll,  while  at  Barnstaple,  Stai 
ford,  and  Tiverton  more  persons  appear  to  have  poll 
than  were  on  the  register.     In  places  where  there  v* 
evidently  a  very  strong  current  of  political  feeling 
was  inevitable  that  there   should  be  a    great  mere; 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  would  take  the  trouble 
vote.    Six  years  ago  a  Liberal  headed  the  poll  at  Leei 
with  15,000;  Mr.  Gladstone  now  heads  it  with  24,000.  1 
Salford  the  Liberal  voters  have  suddenly  risen  from  6,0c 
to  11,000.    At  Manchester,  Mr.    BlRLET,  who   was  : 
the  head  of  the  poll  in  1874,  has  now  polled  more  than  1 
did  then,  and  yet  he  is  beaten  by  4,000  votes.  But 
little  places  quite  as  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  as 
large  ones,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  constituency  whii 
has  been  snapped  by  an  accidental  triumph  over  supi 
or  disunited  enemies.    The  only  conspicuous  instance  > 
voters  not  coming  to  the  poll  is  the  City  of  London,  whe 
scarcely  three-fifths  of  the  voters  took  the  trouble  to  vot 
and  where  the  Conservative  with  the  highest  figure  di 
not  poll  neai'ly  half  the  constituency  in  his  favour. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  Liber; 
success.  Very  probably  a  large  number  of  electoi 
were  tired  of  the  Government  merely  because 
had  been  six  years  in  office.  Another  considerable  se 
tion  may  have  thought  that  the  Liberal  leaders,  mai 
of  whom  are  men  of  great  personal  ability,  oug1 
to  have  their  turn  and  show  what  they  can  do.  B 
there  are  some  things  that  the  elections  have  plact 
beyond  contest.  They  show  that  the  publicans  have  nr 
exercised  the  influence  which  it  was  expected  they  won 
exercise.  At  Birmingham  they  may  have  been  conciliate 
by  the  honeyed  words  of  Mr.  Brigut  ;  but,  if  they  wei 
against  him,  they  did  him  no  harm.  The  returns  also  sho 
that  the  Liberals  were  not  divided  by  crotchets,  that  the 
party  organization  is  much  improved,  that  the  Libera 
who  love  Mr.  Gladstone  work  hard  for  him,  that  tl 
Liberals  who  distrust  him  confide  in  Lord  Hartingto. 
and  that  the  moderate  Liberals  have,  as  a  rule,  n 
gone  over  or  abstained,  but  have  at  the  eleventh  ho, 
voted  with  their  party.  No  conspicuous  politician  has  : 
yet  lost  his  seat,  the  nearest  approaches  to  this  being  tl 
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ction  of  Mr.  Raises  at  Chester,  and  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
C  at  Maidstone.    Both  would  be  considerable  losses  to 
new  Parliament,  but  both  are  sure  to  find  seats  before 
;.    Promising  members  hitherto  unknown  to  Parlia- 
tary  life  have  been  found  at  Oldham  in  Mr.  Stanley, 
-Jrantham  in  Mr.  Roundell,  and  at  Oxford  in  Mr. 
fTY  ;  and  that  good  boy  Lord  Ramsay  has  now  an  op- 
unity  of  showing  how  good  he  is,  and  how  quickly  ho 
.x  gain  the  discretion  which  will  win  him  the  complete 
mfidence  of  Lord  Hartington.    As  the  Conservatives 
ere   able  to  secure  a  seat   at  Rochester,  it  may  bo 
gretted  that  they  did  not  confer  on  the  new  Parlia- 
it  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  long  knowledge 
the  East,  and  sound  and  moderate  judgment  in  all 
.gs  relating  to  India.    Mr.  Wren,  who  now  sits  for 
llingford,  will  perhaps  cram  Parliament  with  the  zeal 
oh  which  he  has  crammed  successive  batches  of  Civil 
rvants.     At  Exeter  the  eloquence  and  the  influence 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have  sufficed  to  return  his 
a  at  the  expense  of  an  old.  friend  and  a  valuable,  be- 
use  honourable  and   upright,  supporter,  Mr.  Arthur 
is.    Sir  William  Palliser  and  Sir  He.vry  Tyler  will 
bribute  to  the  new  Parliament  special  knowledge  of 
ind  that  will  be  generally  recognized  as  useful,  and 
Arthur  Arnold  has  travelled  and  written  enough  to 
e  expectations,  which  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled, 
lis  being  able  to  amuse,  to  instruct,  and  to  excite  his 
rers  at  AVestminster.      Liberals  generally  will  have 
pleasure  of  travelling  to  Westminster  to  occupy  the 
)  of  the  House  from  which  they  have  been  so  long 
duded,  and  every  winning  candidate  and  his  friends 
.sfc  rejoice  in  the  result.     But  in  point  of  personal 
tification  few  perhaps  will  be  able  to  rival  the  satis- 
bion  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  heads  the  poll, 
got  an  excellent  Liberal  as  his  colleague,  and  has 
ually  defeated  a  local  brewer ;  of  Lord  Northerook, 
'.o,  after  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  him  as 
"eroy  of  India,  sees  his  eldest  son  at  the  head  of  the 
1  at  Winchester ;  or  of  Mrs.  Gladstone,  whose  dear 
rkshire  friends  have  exerted  themselves  in  a  way  that 
s  tells  them  gives  her  husband  much  comfort  in  his  prc- 
t  time  of  trial.    A  few  days  more,  and  the  general 
.)ic  of  discussion  will  probably  be,  not  the  elections,  but 
e  composition  of  the  coming  Liberal  Cabinet. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS. 

^HE  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  metropolitan 
-  elections  is  not  that  some  Conservative  candidates  are 
•feated,  but  that  any  are  returned.  The  substitution, 
.dcr  the  last  Reform  Act,  of  household  suffrage  for  the 
>pound  franchise  effected  a  smaller  change  in  London 
an  in  provincial  towns,  because  the  majority  of  metro- 
litan  householders  were  already  qualified;  yet  it  might 
ve  been  expected  that  the  new  electors,  belonging  with 
v  exceptions  to  the  humbler  class,  would  have  supported 
3  Liberal  party.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  nevertheless  rc- 
rned  for  Westminster  at  the  first  election  after  the  Act 
1867,  at  a  time  when  the  Conservative  cause  through- 
.t  the  kingdom  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
m.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  constituency  that 
.e  pre-eminent  claim  which  he  has  since  established 
>  their  confidence  is  fully  recognized.  The  return  of 
s  colleague,  though  he  is  a  respectable  and  useful  mem- 
r,  probably  indicates  the  strength  of  the  Conservative 
rty  rather  than  personal  preference.  The  battle  was 
My  fought  with  worthy  antagonists.  Sir  Arthur  Hob- 
use,  though  he  ia  not  a  popular  speaker,  has  acquired 
mtation  in  his  profession  and  in  the  public  service  ; 
id  Mr.  John  Morley,  already  eminent  in  literature 
I  in  moral  and  political  controversy,  would  probably 
ve  risen  to  high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ons.  The  city  of  Westminster  still  retains  some  of  the 
taracteristics  which  gave  it  extraordinary  political  import- 
ice  when  there  were  few  numerous  and  independent  con- 
ituencies.  In  its  wide  area  it  includes  rich  and  poor 
stricts,  and  many  streets  of  intermediate  quality.  It 
luld  be  interesting,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  analyse  and 
issify  the  votes  which  were  given  on  either  side.  The 
gion  round  Grosvenor  Square,  including  Mayfair,  pro- 
.bly  contributed  to  the  Conservative  majority ;  but  the 
sklents  are  more  conspicuous  by  wealth  and  position 


than  by  their  numbers.  The  superior  tradesmen  have 
during  a  whole  generation  gradually  undergone  a  pro- 
cess of  conversion  from  Liberalism,  which  is  perhaps 
now  almost  complete  ;  but,  even  in  combination  with  their 
richer  customers,  they  must  have  formed  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  the  15,000  or  16,000  electors  who  voted. 
The  majority  of  the  whole  constituency  probablv  live  on 
wages  ;  and  many  working-men  must  have  supported  the 
successful  candidates.  There  were  few  collateral  issues  to 
impair  the  political  significance  of  the  contest.  The 
licensed  victuallers  and  the  customers  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  theirs  may  have  preferred  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  party  which  has  threatened  them  least. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Morley  succeeded 
better  than  his  colleague  or  his  opponents  in  purging  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  complicity  with  Co-operative- 
Stores. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Hackney,  with  nearly 
double  the  number  of  electors,  and  without  any  aristocratic 
admixture,  would  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  from 
Westminster.  The  Liberal  candidates  were  well  known  and 
popular,  and  one  of  them  has  deservedly  attained  a  high 
Parliamentary  position.  Mr.  Bartley  must  be  of  a  sanguine 
disposition  if  he  hoped  in  such  a  constituency  to  defeat 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Holms.  He  did  a  service  to  his 
party  by  proving  that  in  Hackney  there  were  more  than  ten 
thousand  Conservative  voters.  The  actual  or  retired  trades- 
men and  others  who  occupy  villa  residences  in  the  district 
have  probably  joined  in  the  reaction  against  Liberalism 
which  first  disclosed  itself  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  extreme  opinions  which  then  frightened  large  and 
small  owners  of  property  are  now  more  openly  avowed  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  frequently  countenances  revolutionary  proposals  has 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  all  the  classes  which 
have  anything  to  lose;  but  there  are  certainly  not  ten 
thousand  electors  of  Hackney  who  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  on 
their  means.  In  this  instance,  also,  many  working-men  and 
many  small  tradesmen  must  have  voted  for  the  Conser- 
vative candidate.  The  section  of  the  community  which  lately 
prevented  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  address- 
ing the  constituency  is  probably  numerous;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  it  does  not  include  the  whole 
population.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  Hackney  or  in 
other  metropolitan  boroughs  the  questions  which  have 
occupied  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  political 
speakers  have  greatly  influenced  the  elections.  The  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  a  year  ago  on  foreign  policy  has 
rapidly  subsided  ;  and  probably  the  results  of  the  different 
contests  represent  with  approximate  accuracy  the  ordinary 
strength  of  the  rival  parties.  In  certain  classes  it  is 
notorious  that  many  former  Liberals  have  temporarily 
or  definitively  left  their  party,  principally  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  and  language ;  but  the 
alarm  which  he  has  caused  is  probably  not  shared 
by  the  bulk  of  the  constituencies.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  the  expression  of  opinion  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  every  London  borough  contains  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  Irish  voters,  almost  exclusively  of 
the  working  class.  Nearly  all  of  them  act  under  the 
direction  of  agitators  from  Ireland,  who  have  on  this  oc- 
casion used  their  utmost  exertions  to  return  Liberal  candi- 
dates. It  is  possible  that  resentment  at  Irish  dictation 
may  have  induced  a  certain  number  of  English  voters  to 
support  the  party  which  is  not  allied  with  the  promoters  of 
Home  Rule. 

The  City  of  London  has  an  organization  and  a  unity  of 
its  own  which  belong  to  none  of  the  other  metropolitan 
constituencies.  London  has  been  arbitrarily,  though 
necessarily,  divided  into  districts  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  City  and  partially  of  Westminster, 
have  no  necessary  independence.  The  peculiar  quali- 
fication of  a  large  number  of  City  electors  also 
tends  to  create  a  local  and  municipal  patriotism.  The 
citizens  of  London  feel  an  attachment  which  is  elsewhere 
imperfectly  appreciated  to  municipal  institutions  and 
customs  which  appear  to  strangers  anomalous  and  ob- 
solete. The  civic  aristocracy  is,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
general,  though  not  unanimously,  Conservative.  The  great 
majority  of  liverymen  were  formerly  Liberal ;  but  they 
care  more  for  their  own  institutions  than  for  democratic 
progress.  They  well  know  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Metropolitan  municipality  would  deprive  the  City  of  its 
splendour  and  its  privileges,  and  they  accept  in  earnest 
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the  assurances  of  statesmen  on  festive  occasions  that  they 
will  always  maintain  the  rights  of  the  first  of  English  Cor- 
porations. In  the  present  election  foreign  politics  have 
probably  had  more  influence  on  the  result  in  the  City 
than  in  other  constituencies.  Some  plaintive  Liberal  orators 
still  complain  of  the  irregular  conversion  of  an  anti-Turkish 
meeting  into  an  assembly  of  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
Government.  The  disturbers  were  to  blame,  but  they  re- 
presented the  prevailing  feeling  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
For  a  long  time  no  subsequent  attempt  was  made  in  the 
City  to  oppose  the  Ministerial  policy.  For  all  these 
reasons  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Conservatives  would 
succeed  in  returning  three  members  ;  but  so  large  a  majority 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  fourth  seat  is  not  occupied  by  Mr.  Gosciien,  whose 
personal  qualifications  for  the  function  of  representing  a 
great  commercial  community  are  perhaps  unequalled. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  acted  prudently  in  declining  a 
contest  which  might  perhaps  have  resulted  in  the  election 
of  one  of  the  other  Liberal  candidates  in  his  place. 

The  return  of  two  Conservative  members  for  Greenwich 
proves  the  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  taking- 
refuge  at  Leeds  in  default  of  success  in  Midlothian.  It  also 
shows  that  suburban  residents  have  in  the  borough  of 
Greenwich,  as  elsewhere,  for  perfectly  intelligible  reasons, 
rallied  to  the  Conservative  party.  The  narrow  majority  of 
the  Liberal  candidates  in  more  than  one  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  where  they  have  been  successful  shows  that 
London  artisans  and  tradesmen  have  not  been  convinced 
by  incessant  declamation  of  the  unsoundness  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy.  The  present  election  will 
furnish  the  future  Government  with  matter  for  reflection 
when  the  inevitable  scheme  of  redistribution  is  introduced. 
In  any  arrangement  founded  on  population  or  on  rate- 
able value,  London  will  be  entitled  to  a  large  increase 
of  representation  ;  and  the  Liberal  leaders  will  not 
feel  the  confidence  in  new  metropolitan  constituencies 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  reposes  in  the  admiring  voters 
of  Scotch  boroughs.  The  denunciations  which  he  has 
often  directed  against  London  newspapers  and  London 
Clubs  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the 
mass  of  London  ratepayers,  and  to  the  Liverymen  of 
the  City.  It  is  probable  that  the  reaction  which  once 
more  illustrates  the  caprice  of  household  suffrage  under 
the  Ballot  would  have  been  still  more  sweeping  if  the  agi- 
tation in  Midlothian  had  not  detached  large  numbers  of 
moderate  Liberals  from  the  party  with  which  they  have 
habitually  acted.  The  gain  resulting  from  the  excitement 
produced  in  Scotland  is  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  loss ;  for  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  single  opponent  has  been  won  over, 
though  previously  formed  convictions  have  probably  been 
confirmed.  For  the  moment  the  followers  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Hartington  are  entitled  to  exult  in  their 
victory.  Comparatively  neutral  politicians  may  be  ex- 
cused for  doubting  whether  three  changes  of  Ministry, 
resulting  from  three  successive  elections,  prove  the  steadi- 
ness and  wisdom  of  popular  constituencies. 


THE  DECREES  AGAINST  THE  RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS. 

THE  blow  against  the  Jesuits  has  at  last  been  struck, 
and  nobody  seems  quite  sure  how  much  harm  it  has 
done  them.  In  point  of  fact,  until  five  months  have 
passed  away,  no  one  will  have  the  materials  for  being 
sure.  The  non-recognized  religious  orders — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jesuits — have  been  told  to  do  one  thing ; 
the  Jesuits  have  been  told  to  do  another  thing ;  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  either  will  do  what  they 
are  told.  Every  kind  of  reason  has  been  given  for  the 
action  of  the  Government  except  the  most  important  reason 
of  all,  the  motive  which  has  induced  them  to  do  as  they 
have  done.  Upon  that  point  they  have  been  carefully 
and  obstinately  silent.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  when  M.  de  Freycinet  made  up  his  mind  to  set  the 
Senate  at  defiance  he  would  state  in  one  Chamber  or  the 
other  why  he  had  determined  to  do  so.  Apparently  he 
is  so  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  has 
adopted  that  he  considers  it  to  need  no  exposition.  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  decided  one  thing  is  in  his  eyes 
sufficient  ground  for  deciding  the  contrary.  Otherwise, 
the  least  that  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature 
might  have  looked  for  was  some  explanation  why  its 
opinion  was  not  to  go  for  as  much  as  the  opinion  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     The  Constitution  gives  the 


'  Senate  equal  powers,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be 
created  by  a  process  differing  in  detail  from  that  by 
;  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  created,  but  iden- 
tical with  it  in  principle.  There  is  no  apparent 
1  reason  therefore  why  the  Ministry  should  despise  the 
Senate  and  hold  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  rather  than 
despise  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  hold  to  the  Senate. 
Both  Assemblies  trace  their  origin  to  universal  suffrage, 
and  though  one  is  in  name  more  popular  than  the  other,  it 
is  not  clear  how  they  differ  in  substance.  M.  de  Freycinet 
chose  to  think  that  something  must  be  done  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  he  proposed  the  7th  Clause  as  the  least  mea- 
sure which  he  thought  would  meet  the  case.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  enthusiastically  adopted  his  views  ;  but  the 
Senate  with  equal  decision  rejected  them.  Considering 
that  both  Chambers  are  elective,  this  seemed  to  point  to 
a  deadlock  out  of  which  there  was  no  way  except  by  a 
dissolution.  Half  the  elective  members  of  the  Senate  sit 
by  a  mandate  of  later  date  than  the  Deputies  themselves  ; 
and  it  is  consequently  doubtful  whether  in  this  instance 
the  vote  of  the  First  Chamber  interprets  the  opinion  of  the 
country  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  vote  of  the  Second. 
The  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President  conjointly 
with  the  Senate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  if  M. 
de  Fi;EYCINet  had  asked  M.  Gr£vy  to  move  the  Senate  to 
give  the  requisite  consent,  the  permission  to  dissolve  would 
have  been  refused.  Had  it  been  refused,  M.  de  Freycinet 
would  have  been  clearly  in  the  right.  The  Senate  and 
the  Minister  would  have  differed  as  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  Senate,  not 
the  Minister,  would  have  shrunk  from  verifying  theory  by 
an  appeal  to  facts.  As  it  is,  the  Minister  has  shrunk  from 
this  decisive  ordeal.  He  has  rested  content  with  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  elected  in  1877,  in  total 
disregai-d  of  the  later  date  at  which  the  contact  of  the 
Senate  with  the  electors  has  taken  place.  In  short,  he  has 
acted  as  though  the  existing  Constitution  of  France  pro- 
vided but  a  single  Chamber,  and  the  addition  of  a  second 
were  merely  ornamental.  We  kuow  of  no  country  in  which 
there  is  a  second  elective  Chamber  where  the  voice  of  that 
Chamber  would  be  so  entirely  set  at  nought  as  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  has  lately  been  in  France.  Even  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria  there  has  been  a  dissolution,  and  a  dissolution 
with  the  result  that  the  impression  generally  entertained 
of  the  issue  of  the  elections  has  been  completely  falsified. 
In  France  alone  the  Second  Chamber  has  been  openly 
defied.  The  next  time  that  the  Senatorial  elections  are 
held  it  will  not  be  wonderful  if  the  electors  bethink  them- 
selves how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  previous 
expression  of  their  opinion. 

M.  de  Freycinet  has  said  that,  if  the  Senate  would 
have  passed  the  7th  Clause  of  M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill, 
the  Government  would  have  asked  no  more.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  one  point  which  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  secure  was  the  exclusion  of  members  of  the 
non-recognized  religious  orders  from  the  exercise  of  the 
teaching  function.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  this  object 
will  be  obviously  attained  by  the  decrees  which  have 
just  been  issued  ;  what  is  the  gain  which  it  is  sup- 
posed will  accrue  to  the  Government  in  consequence  ? 
When  the  Jesuits  and  all  the  other  non-recognized 
religious  orders  have  been  satisfactorily  got  rid  of, 
to  what  body  will  the  .education  of  the  children  of 
whom  these  Orders  have  hitherto  had  the  charge 
be  made  over  for  the  future  ?  The  Radicals  seem 
to  assume  that  in  this  matter  the  parent  counts  for 
nothing.  He  has  sent  his  son  to  a  Jesuit  school  instead  of 
1  to  a  lycee  up  to  this  time,  and  for  the  future  he  will  send  him 
j  to  a  lycee  instead  of  to  a  Jesuit  school.  Why  should  he 
do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  Because,  it  will  be  said,  the 
Jesuit  school  will  be  closed  by  order  of  the  Government, 
and  consequently  he  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  send 
him  to  a  lycee.  This  view  of  affairs  seems  to  credit  French 
parents  with  exceedingly  little  inventiveness,  and  French 
Catholics  with  a  strange  want  of  ability  to  adapt  themselves 
I  to  new  circumstances.  The  reason  why  the  Jesuit  schools 
have  been  popular  is,  in  part,  that  they  are  supposed  to  follow 
a  more  rational  system  than  that  followed  in  the  lj-cees ; 
in  part,  that  the  parents  like  the  religious  teaching  given 
in  these  schools ;  and  in  part  that  parents  expect,  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  those  of  their  children,  to  reap 
some  advantage  from  giving  the  Church  the  preference 
over  the  State.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  motives  will 
cease  to  operate  immediately  upon  the  execution  of  the 
I  new  decrees.    The  lycees  will  not  become  any  better  from 
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the  withdrawal  of  competition.  The  desire  that  children 
should  receive  religious  training  of  a  specific  kind  will  not 
be  ext  inguished.  The  influential  or  fashionable  classes  which 
have  hitherto  supported  the  Jesuit  schools  will  not  transfer 
their  countenance  to  the  institutions  which  they  have  so 
long  been  decrying.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Church 
will  be  found  wanting  when  means  have  to  bo  provided  for 
giving  effect  to  these  feelings.  If  it  were  necessary,  we 
should  no  doubt  hear  that  this  or  that  eminent  teacher 
had  retired  from  the  Jesuit  Order,  had  been  admitted  into 
one  of  the  orders  recognized  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  was  about  to  open  a  school  in  such  and  such  a 
street,  and  under  such  and  such  patronage.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear,  however,  that  any  such  necessity  will  arise.  The 
law  on  which  the  decrees  are  founded  is  by  no  means  easy 
of  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Jesuits 
may  find  it  so  easy  to  evade  dissolution  that  they  will  be 
under  no  temptation  to  exchange  into  an  order  which  has 
not  been  dissolved.  Even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that,  as 
regards  the  Jesuits  themselves,  the  decrees  would  have  the 
tremendous  force  which  the  Ministerial  Radicals  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  them,  the  same  teaching  would  con- 
tinue to  be  given  by  other  teachers.  It  is  not  the  instructions 
of  a  particular  body  of  schoolmasters  which  has  made  a 
large  number  of  Frenchmen  reactionary  and  Ult  ramontane. 
That  they  are  so  is  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  in- 
fluences ;  and,  as  long  as  these  influences  continue  to 
operate,  the  result  will  continue  to  be  observed.  This 
particular  attack  upon  the  Jesuits  will  only  arm  the  re- 
actionary and  Ultramontane  section  of  French  society 
with  a  very  much  better  argument  than  any  they  have  had 
yet.  They  have  been  predicting  for  years  that  the  Re- 
public would  in  the  end  attack  the  Church,  and  they  are 
now  for  the  first  time  able  to  point  to  facts  in  support  of 
their  opinion.  There  can  be  few  worse  policies  than  to 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  an  adversary. 


MR.  GLADSTONE. 

PT1HE  deluge  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  has  continued 
J-  without  abatement  to  the  end.  Within  two  or  three 
days  of  the  election  he  delivered  several  orations,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  significant  was  a  short  address  to  the 
electors  of  Peebles.  Forgetting,  or  not  regarding  as  serious, 
the  repeated  professions  of  Lord  Hartington,  he  intimated 
his  determination  to  abandon  two  of  the  territorial  acqui- 
sitions which  have  been  made  since  his  retirement  from 
office.  He  undertook  to  repudiate  the  possession  of  Cyprus 
and  of  the  Transvaal  as  dominions  both  worthless  in  them- 
selves and  discreditable  in  the  circumstances  of  annexation. 
Both  questions  deserve  grave  consideration;  but  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  decide  such  issues  without  refer- 
ence to  accomplished  facts  or  consultation  with  his  col- 
leagues, or  to  announce  his  conclusions  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  applause  to  the  first  mob  which  he  may  casually 
meet.  Other  Liberal  leaders  have  of  late  repeatedly  pledged 
themselves  to  accept  th  e  responsibility  of  the  Easter  n  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  including  the  acquisition 
of  Cyprus.  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  is  habitually  courted  by 
the  Liberal  party,  suppressed  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and 
appropriated  its  territory ;  Lord  Kimberley,  who  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet, 
approved  the  annexation ;  and  Mr.  Forster  has  more  than 
once  protested  against  the  abandonment  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  province  to  the  mercy  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 
No  serious  Parliamentary  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
measure  except  by  Mr.  Courtney,  who  found  no  support 
in  his  vigorous  and  consistent  opposition  to  Lord  Car- 
narvon's policy.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  the 
thoughtless  communication  made  to  the  Peebles  audience 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will,  in  the  event  of  his  accession  to 
power,  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  repudiate  more  important 
engagements  than  those  which  relate  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Transvaal.  His  possible  colleagues  or  clients  must 
rejoice  at  the  close  of  his  circuit  of  declamation. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Gladstone's  torrent  of  eloquence  had 
temporarily  subsided  into  a  placid  current.  Instead  of 
violently  denouncing  his  enemies,  be  was  friendly,  familiar, 
and  communicative,  even  in  personal  details.  By  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  who  is,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  rare 

igacity,  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  it  seems,  the 
habit  of  applying  suitable  remedies  as  soon  as  he  feels  him- 

elf  indisposed.  So  admirable  a  practice  accounted  for  his 
being  perfectly  well  on  Sunday,  though  he  had  been  a 


little  disordered  on  Saturday.  The  cheerfulness  of  rapid 
convalescence  was  only  disturbed  by  a  supposed  calumny 
which  he  was  characteristically  eager  to  correct.  A 
local  caricaturist  had  added  to  a  picture  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  sup- 
port except  at  Dalmeny,  which  is  Lord  R'osebetiy's 
residence.  The  facetious  artist  bad,  it  seems,  placed  the 
statement  between  inverted  commas,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
shocked  at  the  cruel  mendacity  of  the  libeller,  denied  that 
he  had  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Future  biographers- 
will  take  notice  that  Mr.  Gladstone  neither  sells  cheap 
claret  nor  wantonly  contradicts  his  own  repeated  boast s 
that  he  has  a  majority  in  Midlothian.  He  found  a  pleasanter 
topic  in  the  candidature  of  one  of  his  sons  for  Middlesex, 
which  is  of  course  intended  as  a  compliment  to  himself. 
He  naturally  conjectured  that  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  imitate  the  mid  or 
central  county  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's 
inexperience  accounts  for  a  declaration  which  probably  re- 
presents higher  authority  than  his  own.  He  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches  that  he  desired  to  support  the  English 
Established  Church,  but  that,  if  the  majority  were  of  an 
opposite  opinion,  he  would  not  attempt  to  thwart  their 
wishes.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  has  frequently  used  similar 
language  in  speaking  of  the  Scotch  Establishment,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  candidate  for  Middlesex  has 
inadvertently  expressed  his  intentions. 

No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
silence  as  to  the  course  which  he  will  follow  if  his  party 
returns  to  office.  Mr.  Forster  was  apparently  not  in  his 
confidence  on  the  subject  when  he  lately  said,  with  obvious 
truth,  that  the  only  possible  Prime  Ministers  of  a  Liberal 
Government  were  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Hartington,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  added  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  chose 
to  accept  the  office,  neither  of  his  former  colleagues  would 
dispute  his  claims.  Such  a  competition  would  be  equally 
unwise  and  ungracious ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  will, 
if  the  occasion  arises,  await  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution 
with  serious  anxiety.  His  accession  to  power  would 
reduce  to  insignificance  the  moderate  Liberal  party.  He 
might  possibly  be  once  more  willing  to  leave  to  Lord 
Granville  the  ordinary  conduct  of  foreign  affahs,  though 
the  national  policy  would  be  liable  to  disturbance  through 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
recently  cultivated.  On  all  domestic  questions  he  would 
be  practically  supreme.  His  most  devoted  admirers 
scarcely  exaggerate  his  paramount  influence  over  the  most 
numerous  section  of  the  Liberal  constituencies.  An  im- 
pulsive and  passionate  character  becomes  popular  through 
the  very  defects  which  impair  the  confidence  of  colleagues 
and  of  Parliamentary  followers.  A  Cabinet  controlled  by 
such  a  Premier  must  be  prepared  to  join  him  in  agitation 
for  any  of  the  thirty  measures  which  he  lately  announced 
as  necessary  and  urgent.  The  other  alternative  which  he 
may  perhaps  choose  will  also  be  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
Out  of  office  Mr.  Gladstone  would  still  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  movement ;  and  there  is  no  room  in 
the  English  constitutional  system  for  an  irresponsible 
patron  of  the  Government.  Lord  Grey  expresses  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  which  is  widely  entertained  in  his 
anticipation  that  the  policy  of  a  Liberal  Government  will 
be  directed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of 
office.  The  revolutionary  tone  and  temper  of  his  Mid- 
lothian speeches,  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring,  are 
even  more  alarming  than  his  special  opinions  on  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  In  an  answer  to  Lord  Grey  which 
showed  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  his  own  possession  of  power 
without  responsibility  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interest ;  but  he  suggested  that  the  independent  characters 
of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  would  furnish  a 
sufficient  security  against  their  dependence  on  himself. 
It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  would  be 
deserted  by  the  Radical  members  of  the  party  if  it  were 
on  any  question  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  defending 
himself  against  Lord  Grey's  charge  that  he  had  pro- 
pounded revolutionary  doctrines,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no 
reference  to  his  mischievous  suggestion  that  Parliament 
might  justly  expropriate  landowners  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  bodies  of  peasant  proprietors,  if  such  a  measure 
were  economically  desirable. 

If  any  orator  can  make  financial  speeches  attractive,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  secret ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  large  audience  at 
Stow  was  either  entertained  or  convinced  by  his  elaborate 
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manipulation  of  figures.  Even  a  Scotch  tradesman  or 
artisan  can  scarcely  pretend  to  hold  a  confident  opinion  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  methods  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  National 
Debt.  Terminable  Annuities,  once  created,  are,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  self-acting.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  Sinking  Fund,  as  long  as  it  is 
maintained,  is  more  effective  and  more  economical.  If  the 
Stow  meeting  preferred  the  plan  of  Terminable  Annuities, 
its  judgment  must  have  been  formed  not  by  the  force  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments,  but  on  his  authority.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  a  great  financier;  but  his 
judgment  on  financial  as  on  political  questions  is  im- 
paired by  prejudice  and  passion.  In  the  course  of  his 
financial  speech  he  thought  fit  to  introduce  an  episode  on 
the  advantages  of  democracy  as  illustrated  by  the  success 
of  the  American  Government  and  Legislature  in  reducing 
the  debt.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  spares  adulation  of  the 
United  States,  probably  as  a  set-off  to  his  famous  eulogy 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  If  an  aristocracy  or 
an  English  Ministry  were  to  support  a  strict  protective 
system  and  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  and  if  it 
had  borrowed  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  required 
for  the  most  costly  war  on  record,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  be  so  complimentary  in  his  criticisms.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  Englishmen  to  find  fault  with  the  financial 
policy  of  foreign  countries,  except  when  they  are  for  party 
purposes  proposed  as  models  for  imitation.  The  advan- 
tage of  rapidly  reducing  the  interest  of  the  American  debt 
has  been  purchased  by  the  payment,  up  to  the  time  of  com- 
mutation, of  an  extravagant  percentage ;  but  the  Treasury 
and  Congress  had  a  full  right  to  choose  the  course  which 
might  be  most  convenient.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
latest  financial  argument  was  vitiated  by  his  habitual  con- 
fusion of  finance  with  politics.  It  has  never  been  denied 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  has  spent  more  and 
received  less  than  Mr.  Gladstone's.  It  follows  that  the 
debt  cannot  have  been  as  rapidly  reduced  as  if  no 
change  had  occurred.  The  cost  of  the  Indian  troops 
at  Malta,  of  calling  out  the  reserves,  of  keeping  a  large 
fleet  for  many  months  in  Turkish  waters,  had  in  some 
way  to  be  met.  The  choice  of  means  was  a  question 
exclusively  of  finance ;  the  amount  to  be  provided  was 
wholly  dependent  on  national  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone 
mixes  up  the  two  separate  issues  so  constantly  that  he 
must  be  supposed  to  delude  himself  before  he  misleads 
his  followers.  Before  the  production  of  the  Budget  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  adherents  frequently  challenged 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  impose  taxes  for  the  immediate 
discharge  of  an  accunralated  debt  of  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions. They  can  hardly  have  expected  to  tempt  the  most 
simple-minded  of  adversaries  into  a  suicidal  decision  on  the 
eve  of  the  general  election  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  discredit 
would  be  thrown  on  the  Government  by  its  admitted  in- 
ability to  pay  off  the  debt.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  payment  would  be  spread  over  five  years,  the  decision 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commanded  general 
approval ;  and  from  that  time  the  majority  of  Liberal 
speakers  have  judiciously  avoided  the  question  of  finance. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  OCCUPATION. 

ONE  of  the  minor  trials  to  which  quiet  Englishmen  are 
continually  exposed  is  that  no  one  seems  able  to 
speak  or  write  about  any  subject  connected,  however 
remotely,  with  the  Eastern  Question,  in  simple  and  natural 
English  and  in  a  guarded  and  unbiassed  manner.  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  has  been  writing  on  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  if  he  would  but  have 
confined  himself  to  what  he  knows  and  has  seen,  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Fortnightly  Review  would  have  been 
equally  welcome  and  valuable.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Englishmen  who  have  lived  and  travelled  in  the  remote 
and  savage  districts  of  which  he  speaks.  It  is  impres- 
sive, to  say  the  least,  to  peruse  the  composition  of  a  writer 
who  can  say  what  he  saw  at  Kulen  Vakup,  who  has 
received  the  confidences  of  a  Vakup  Beg  familiarly 
known  as  Fat  Alaj,  and  has  discussed  with  a  Serbian 
gentleman  the  probable  spread  of  the  Russian  language 
south  of  the  Danube.  To  get  at  facts  and  put  away 
theories,  fears,  and  prejudices  is,  after  all  the  interminable 
discussions  with  which  we  have  lately  been  made  familiar, 
the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question 
which  is  of  the  slightest  real  use.    Mr.  Eyans  does  give 


us  some  facts,  and  so  far  we  may  be  grateful  to  him  ;  but 
he  is  cursed  with  a  turn  for  epigrams  and  eloquence,  and 
he  keeps  breaking  out  and  bewildering  us  when  we  most 
fondly  hope  that  we  have  got  him  safe  and  that  he  is  going 
to  instruct  us.  He  takes  up  his  parable  against  Austria, 
and  thunders  away  in  that  flowery  historical  stylo  which  is 
so  distracting.  "  From  the  days  of  the  hyama  of  Prague 
"  to  the  days  of  the  hyaena  of  Brescia  the  policy  of  the 
"  Hm'sburgs  has  been  essentially  the  same,"  and  so  forth. 
Oh !  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dryasdust,  who  at 
least,  if  we  went  through  the  intense  nuisance  of  read- 
ing him,  let  us  know  more  or  less  what  he  meant. 
Even  when  we  do  know  what  Mr.  Evans  means,  we 
too  often  have  to  listen  to  nothing  but  screams  of  pas- 
sion. Count  Andrasst,  we  are  told,  in  accepting  the  task 
of  occupying  Bosnia,  served  his  sovereign  and  betrayed  his 
country.  Why  should  we  not  say  that  Count  Andrasst 
served  his  sovereign  and  took  the  line  he  thought  best  for 
his  country,  although  a  visitor  to  Kulen  Vakup  and  a 
friend  of  Fat  Alaj  thinks  he  judged  wrongly  ?  If  we 
could  simply  put  aside  the  writer's  impassioned  utterances 
and  stick  entirely  to  his  facts,  no  great  harm  would  be  done. 
But  facts  are  only  what  a  man  sees  or  hears,  and 
it  is  he  that  brings  the  eye  and  the  ear  to  the  task  of  col- 
lecting information.  We  cannot  be  quite  easy  about  the 
eye  and  ear  of  an  observer  whose  mind  was  tossed  with 
thoughts  of  the  hyaenas  of  Prague  and  Brescia,  and  who 
was  perfectly  positive  that  Count  Andrassy  had  betrayed 
his  country. 

Taking  into  account  the  furious  prepossessions  of  Mr. 
Evans  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  indisputable  knowledge 
of  the  country  on  the  other,  we  find  the  following 
facts  in  his  article  for  our  consideration.  To  the 
credit  side  of  Austria's  account  there  stand  some  items  of 
considerable  importance.  She  has  overthrown  for  ever 
the  tyranny  of  Pashas  and  Kaimakams  ;  she  has  abrogated 
the  whole  iniquitous  system  of  tax-farming;  she  has  re- 
moved the  religious  disabilities  that  weighed  upon  the 
Rayah  ;  and  she  has  terminated  the  wholesale  murder  and. 
outrage  of  a  reign  of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
debtor  side  is  heavy.  Austria  governs  through  an  alien 
bureaucracy  and  soldiery  ;  the  provinces  are  more  heavily 
taxed  than  they  were  under  the  Turks ;  the  Serbs  are  perse- 
cuted for  being  Serbs  ;  an  agrarian  system  which  they  de- 
test has  been  reimposed  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and 
the  refugees  who  had  fled  to  Austria  were  sent  back  with 
so  much  cruel  negligence  that  nearly  one-half  of  them 
perished.  The  general  result  is  stated  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
be  that  their  Austrian  rulers  are  equally  detested  by  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Christians,  and  that  in  despair  numbers 
have  taken  to  the  hills,  and  live,  or  try  to  live, 
by  brigandage.  As  illustrations  of  the  tyranny  of  an 
alien  bureaucracy,  we  are  told  that  the  Serbs  are 
not  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  old  Cyrillian  cha- 
racters being  used  in  public  documents,  and  that  telegrams 
complaining  to  the  Emperor  of  local  officials  are  burked 
in  the  offices  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
despatched.  Cemeteries  have  been  converted  into  public 
gardens,  and  rows  of  houses  have  been  knocked  down  for 
street  improvements  without  compensation  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  Serbs  are  persecuted  for  being  Serbs  in 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
call  themselves  Serbs,  which  must  no  doubt  be  trying. 
German  is  to  be  made  obligatory  in  the  higher  schools. 
The  masters  are  to  be  corporals  in  the  army.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Serbs  are  beginning  to  try  to  make  their 
own  language  more  like  the  Russian.  Not  that  they  have 
the  slightest  wish  to  fall  politically  into  the  hands  of 
Russia.  "  The  memories  of  their  own  ancient  Czars,  of 
"  Samuel  and  Stephen,  effectually  withhold  their  alle- 
"  giance  from  the  Russian  autocrat."  But  in  the 
midst  of  their  misery  and  brigandage  they  seem 
to  have  literary  aspirations  ;  and,  as  they  have  not 
much  of  a  literature  of  their  own,  they  feel  obliged 
to  import  one,  and  fancy  that  the  shades  of  Samuel. 
and  Stephen  would  smile  more  blandly  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Russian  than  on  that  of  German  learning. 
We  imagine  that  they  are  right,  and  that  Samuel,  at  any 
rate,  would  hardly  have  been  up  to  Goethe.  The  tenure 
of  land  under  the  Turks  was  what  is  known  in  books  of 
political  economy  as  a  metayer  tenure.  The  holder  of  the 
soil  paid  to  the  proprietor  one-third  of  the  crops.  This 
tenure  has  been  reimposed,  or,  at  least,  the  Austrians  have 
done  their  best  to  reimpose  it.  The  proprietors  are 
mostly  Mahommedans,  and  the  holders  Christians;  and  the 
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Christians  hoped  in  their  sanguine  way  that  Austria 
would  terminate  the  old  tenure  by  the  simple  process  of 
letting  the  holders  have  the  land  and  pay  nothing  for  it. 
In  this  they  have  been  disappointed,  and  they  feel  their 
disappointment  keenly.  The  repatriation  of  the  refugees 
was  managed,  unless  Mr.  Evans  is  more  mistaken  than  it 
is  possible  to  believe  him  to  be,  in  a  most  clumsy  and 
heartless  way.  The  poor  wretches  were  driven  over  the 
border  to  starve  and  die  in  the  snow.  Austria  had  given 
them  but  very  scanty  hospitality  while'  she  allowed  them 
to  remain  on  her  soil,  and  carted  them  into  the  wilderness 
when  she  wished  finally  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  main  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Evans  arrives  is 
that  Austria  does  not  deserve  to  be  promoted  to  the  office  of 
protecting  any  more  Slav  nationalities,  that  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  for  her  to  go  forward  to  Salonica,  and  that 
she  should  be  restrained  by  other  Powers,  and  especially 
by  England,  if  she  showed  any  signs  of  moving  in  that 
direction.  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  him  that  Austria 
would  be  guilty  of  the  height  of  folly  if  she  trod  in  the 
dangerous  path  of  adventurous  annexation  ;  that  the  sub- 
ject nationalities  of  Turkey  do  not  wish  to  pass  under 
the  domination  of  Austria,  and  that  it  certainly  is  not  the 
business  of  England  to  exert  the  influence  she  may  justly 
claim  to  possess  in  favour  of  an  alien  and  aggressive 
Power.  But  Mr.  Evans  does  not  appear  to  us  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  disinclination  of  the  Austrians 
tliemselves  to  become  aggressive  or  adventurous.  The 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  looked  on  in 
Austria  as  a  sad  necessity.  Austria  could  not  go  on  any 
longer  with  the  tyranny  of  Pashas  and  Kaimakams  on 
her  border.  She  did  not  see  any  way  of  making  this 
tyranny  cease  except  by  occupying  the  provinces.  If  the 
inhabitants  had  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have 
simply  cut  each  other's  throats.  To  have  handed  them 
back  to  Turkey,  and  merely  pledged  the  Turks  to  reform, 
would  have  been  an  idle  and  cruel  mockery.  In  carrying 
out  the  undertaking  forced  on  them,  much  against  their 
will,  the  Austrians  have  done  some  things  well  and  some 
things  badly.  The  Rayahs  entirely  declined  to  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  being  allowed  such  a  domination 
over  the  Mahommedans  as  the  Mahommedans  had  been  used 
to  exei'cise  over  them.  No  honest  and  civilized  Govern- 
ment could  have  permitted  this.  The  first  basis  of  good 
administration  is  to  do  justice  to  every  one,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  unjust  than  to  alter  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  the  whole  tenure  of  property,  and  to  con- 
fiscate the  lands  of  Mahommedans  in  order  to  please 
Christians.  That  the  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  unjustly  sacrificed  Christians  to  please  Mahommedans 
is  shown  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Evans  that  the  Austrians 
are  equally  detested  by  both.  It  may  further  be  observed 
that  even  Mr.  Evans,  although  his  brain  is  teeming  with 
Hapsburg  hyaenas,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  Austrian  soldiery.  There  may  have  been  displayed 
civilian  harshness,  but  not  military  cruelty.  That  the 
Austrian  bureaucracy  has  not  been  very  genial  or  accom- 
modating, and  that  it  has  gone  on  in  its  usual  vexatious 
bureaucratic  way,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  these  are  faults 
of  all  bui-eaucracies,  and  Austria  had  no  other  machinery  of 
administration  than  its  bureaucracy  to  employ  in  introduc- 
ing good  government.  After  reading  all  that  Mr.  Evans  has 
to  say,' we  may  still  think  that  the  Austrian  occupation 
was  better  for  the  provinces  than  anything  else  they  could 
practically  get,  and  that,  while  they  have  done  some  good 
by  their  occupation,  the  Austrians  are  not  to  be  severely 
blamed  for  such  evils  as  may  have  accompanied  the  accom- 
1  plibhment  of  their  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was 
Europe  that  invited  Austria  to  go  into  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, it  is  clearly  beneficial  that  Europe  should  watch 
what  she  does  now  she  has  got  there,  and  should  learn  to 
distinguish  between  a  case  where  an  Austrian  occupation 
was  the  least  evil  open  to  choice,  and  cases  in  which  an 
Austrian  occupation  would  be  as  unjust  and  unnecessary  as 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  herself. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

T)OLITICAL  like  social  fashions  inevitably  wear  out; 
X  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  no  longer  attach 
absorbing  interest  to  Presidential  elections.  The  policy 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union  will  be  but  imperceptibly 
ected  by  the  result  of  the  contest  which  is  now  languidly 


beginning.  The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  will  find 
it  difficult  to  promulgate  distinctive  opinions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  canvass ;  and  the  President  who  may  be 
elected  will  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  exercise  any  con- 
trolling influence  over  public  affairs.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  protective  tariff  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  currency  will  be  neither  secured  by  the  abolition 
of  paper  money  as  a  legal  tender  nor  depreciated  by  ex- 
cessive coinage  of  silver.  The  interference  of  Federal  troops 
with  State  elections  has  ceased  to  raise  any  practical  question; 
and  Civil  Service  reform  seems  destined  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Except  to  professional  managers  of  elections, 
it  matters  little  whether  Republican  supremacy  is  to  be  at 
last  interrupted ;  and  probably  the  internal  contest  for 
nominations  will  excite  more  interest  than  the  ultimate 
election.  Among  the  Democrats  only  two  or  three  names 
have  been  mentioned ;  and  the  hope  that  Senator  Bayard 
may  detach  a  few  votes  from  the  Republicans  is  probably 
chimerical.  Mr.  Tilden  has  at  last  informed  his  followers 
that  he  is  still  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  ; 
and  probably  he  will  be  preferred  by  his  party  to  any 
competitor.  He  seems  to  have  established  a  claim  to  sup- 
port by  his  success  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  last  election,  though  he  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory  by  the  frauds  of  Southern  Republican  agents. 
Charges  of  personal  dishonesty,  which  were  preferred 
against  Mr.  Tilden  by  his  opponents,  were  properly  dis- 
regarded as  ordinary  incidents  in  a  nearly-balanced 
contest.  Foreigners  are  sometimes  surprised  at  the  readi- 
ness of  American  orators  and  journalists  to  prove  that  a 
candidate  who  may  possibly  become  a  President  is  a  noto- 
rious swindler ;  but  they  are  probably  aware  that  their 
calumnies  are  not  even  provisionally  believed. 

A  few  scattered  purists  raise  a  plausible  objection  to  all 
the  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  None  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  specially  opposed  to  political  corruption 
as  it  is  ordinarily  practised  by  party  managers.  Mr. 
Tilden,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Sherman  have  attained  high 
positions  in  their  respective  parties  by  their  skill  in 
manipulating  special  interests  and  in  managing  elections. 
General  Grant's  last  administration  was  discredited  by 
the  constant  disclosure  of  official  frauds,  in  some  of  which 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  engaged.  There  is  little 
use  in  vague  aspirations  to  theoretical  purity.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  American  politician  should  have 
become  conspicuous  enough  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, except  by  compliance  with  the  conditions  on  which 
success  in  public  life  depends.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Republicans  in  general  think  worse  of 
Mr.  Sherman  because  he  has  employed  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Treasury  throughout  the  Union  to  act  as 
his  election  agents.  It  is  true  that  the  President  forbade 
by  proclamation  any  such  employment  of  public  servants  ; 
but  Mr.  Hates  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  seems  to  obtain  more  votes  than  Mr. 
Sherman,  is  a  politician  of  the  same  class.  None  of  his 
supporters  doubt  that,  if  he  becomes  President,  his  patron- 
age will  be  used  to  reward  their  services.  It  must  be 
difficult  to  cultivate  or  even  to  affect  enthusiasm  for  candi- 
dates possessed  perhaps  of  more  than  average  ability, 
but  representing  no  intelligible  cause  or  principle, 
while  they  profess  exactly  the  same  opinions,  which  in- 
deed arc  also  held  by  their  Democratic  opponents. 

Over  his  competitors  of  both  parties  General  Grant  enjoys 
the  great  advantage  of  personal  distinction.  If  he  was  not 
an  especially  scrupulous  or  efficient  President,  he  had 
previously  been  a  successful  commander,  and  he  has  since 
contrived  to  obtain  recognition  in  foreign  countries  as  the 
most  eminent  of  living  Americans.  The  objection  which 
was  first  raised  to  a  second  re-election,  or  to  a  third  term 
of  Presidential  office,  has  lost  its  force  as  the  proposed  in- 
novation became  familiar.  It  is  argued  that  reappointment 
after  an  interval  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  tempted  to  use  the  powers  of  his  office  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  interval  of  four  years  has  been  sufficient  to 
enable  General  Grant  to  detach  himself  from  associates  or 
dependents  with  whom  a  connexion  might  be  objectionable. 
It  is  difficult  for  foreign  observers  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  which  are  made  by  General  Grant's  supporters 
and  opponents.  The  first  State  Convention  wdiich  decided  in 
his  favour  was  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  managed 
by  the  well-known  Cameron  family,  probably  not  in  the 
interests  of  political  or  official  purity.  A  majority  of  the 
Republican  delegates  of  New  York  was  also  secured ;  but 
other  Northern  States  have  hesitated,  and  there  are  no 
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indications  of  the  enthusiasm  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  welcome  his  candidature.  The  nomina- 
tions of  Grant  by  Republican  Conventions  in  two  or  three 
Southern  States  will  have  little  ultimate  value,  because 
the  votes  of  their  Presidential  electors  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  the  Democratic  nominee  ;  but  they 
may  count  for  something  in  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion. The  partisans  of  General  Grant  still  assert  that 
he  will  be  nominated  at  Chicago  in  preference  to 
Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Siierman  has  a  much  smaller  follow- 
ing;  and  it  is  thought  that  his  adherents  may  ulti- 
mately vote  for  Grant.  Before  the  canvass  began  san- 
guine partisans  hoped  that  Grant's  supposed  popularity 
would  give  him  the  votes  of  one  or  more  Southern  States ; 
but  it  is  now  understood  that  the  Democrats  will  control 
all  the  Southern  votes,  and  that,  if  they  can  secure  New 
York  and  Ohio,  they  will  elect  a  President.  On  the 
whole  the  chances  incline  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
among  their  candidates  to  General  Grant,  though 
he  has  not  been  chosen,  as  his  friends  had  hoped, 
by  popular  acclamation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  if 
Grant  is  elected  he  may  disappoint  both  his  oppo- 
nents and  his  partisans.  He  is  shrewd  and  determined, 
and  although  he  formerly  gave  way  to  the  professional 
politicians  of  the  Senate,  he  is  now  equal  or  superior  to 
any  rival  in  practical  experience.  It  would  be  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  a  President  to  break  through  the 
less  creditable  traditions  of  the  office.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  rendered 
practicable  by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
might  procure  for  General  Grant  a  fourth  term  of  office. 

As  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  judge,  the  future 
President  may  hope  to  hold  office  in  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States  is  both  more 
rapid  and  more  certain  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  incessant  strikes  which  derange  particular  branches 
of  industry  have  for  the  most  part  been  justified  by  a 
success  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial prosperity.  In  all  countries  the  Government  for  the 
time  obtains  a  certain  amount  of  credit  from  the  prevalence 
of  good  fortune  among  the  community.  There  will  also 
be  opportunities  of  appealing  to  popular  vanity.  The 
actual  President,  though  he  is  not  of  a  blustering  dis- 
position, has  taken  occasion  to  proclaim  a  new  doctrine 
of  international  law,  which  his  successors  will  probably 
consider  themselves  bound  to  maintain.  It  seems  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  took  its  origin  in  a  short- 
sighted suggestion  of  Canning's,  has  now  grown  into  a 
claim  of  sovereignty  for  certain  purposes  over  the  whole 
American  continent.  When  M.  de  Lesseps  first  proposed 
to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  canal,  he  was 
warned  that  his  enterprise  would  fail  unless  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  American  Government.  It  mattered  com- 
paratively little  whether  the  President  and  the  Congress 
had  a  right  to  interfere  with  a  scheme  which  they  had  the 
power  to  defeat.  No  prudent  capitalist  would  provide 
money  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  which  could  scarcely 
be  constructed  without  the  permission  of  the  American 
Government.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
now  assert  that  the  work  must  become  American  property, 
though  a  treaty  exists  by  which  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  undertake  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  projector  is  a  Frenchman,  and  that  the 
work  itself  may  possibly  be  indefinitely  delayed.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  desirable  to  abstain,  if  possible,  from 
disputing  a  pretension  which  it  may  be  ultimately  neces- 
sary to  admit.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  sufficiently 
valid,  when  backed  by  threats  of  force,  to  compel 
Napoleon  III.  to  withdraw  the  French  army  from  Mexico. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  protect  a  Panama  Canal  against 
American  troops  and  ships.  The  Federal  Government 
might  find  a  shadow  of  precedent  for  its  claims  in  the 
more  moderate  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  to  the  free  use 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  M.  de 
Lesseps's  scheme  were  accomplished,  it  would  be  largely 
used  for  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Atlantic  °and 
Pacific  shores  of  the  United  States.  The  communication 
would  be  at  least  as  indispensable  to  the  American  Union 
as  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Power  which  pos- 
sesses India. 


THE  BRIGHTON  REVIEW. 

T  |  THOSE  who  maintained,  amidst  the  foolish  sneers  and 
J~  equally  foolish  praise  of  which  the  Volunteers  were 
once  the  subject,  that  the  movement  had  real  stuff  in  it, 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  that 
time  has  yielded  of  the  truth  of  their  theory.  The  Brighton 
Review  was  in  its  infancy  a  mere  monster  excursion,  and, 
what  was  worse,  it  was  constantly  maintained  that  a 
monster  excursion  was  all  that  it  was  possible  to  make  it. 
When  it  was  objected  that  volunteering  had  been  set  on 
foot  for  military  and  not  social  ends,  and  that,  if  these  mili- 
tary ends  were  habitually  neglected,  there  might  as  well 
be  no  Volunteers,  some  unwise  friends  of  the  move- 
ment resorted,  by  way  of  answer,  to  gushing  declamation 
about  the  advantages  of  exercise  and  the  charms  of  good- 
fellowship.  If  a  force  which  had  in  it  the  making  of  good 
soldiers  could  have  been  spoiled  by  newspaper  folly, 
volunteering-  would  by  this  time  have  been  reckoned 
among  extinct  crazes.  The  review  of  last  Monday 
was  in  all  respects  a  most  satisfactory  contrast  to  its  pre- 
decessors. The  fact  that  it  is  separated  from  the  last  of 
them  by  so  long  an  interval  makes  this  improvement  the 
more  conspicuous.  Of  course  the  sham  fight  on  the 
Downs  was  not  a  very  striking  example  of  the  military 
art.  Sham  fights  in  England  seldom  are  so,  even  where 
the  combatants  are  regular  troops.  The  national  regard 
for  private  property  stands  very  much  in  the  way,  and  the 
prescription  in  favour  of  Volunteers,  though  it  is  growing, 
is  yet  a  long  way  short  of  the  prescription  in  favour  of 
fox-hunters.  Regiments  in  different  stages  of  efficiency 
can  hai'dly  be  expected  to  show  to  the  best  advantage  on 
the  one  day  in  the  year  on  which  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  acting  together.  But  in  the  Brighton  Review 
there  are  more  important  things  than  the  sham  fight. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  are  certain 
never  to  be  paralleled  in  real  warfare.  The  Volun- 
teers would  then  be  differently  brigaded  and  differently 
led.  The  change  which  is  so  encouraging  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Monday  is  the  change  in  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  regiments  which  took  part  in  them.  On 
the  Sunday,  when  a  large  number  of  Volunteers  were 
quartered  in  the  town,  Brighton  seems  to  have  presented  a 
wholly  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  wore  on  the  cor- 
responding day  in  former  years.  The  Volunteers  have  learnt 
that  while  they  are  in  uniform  they  ought  to  be  subject  to 
all  the  restraints  to  which  regular  soldiers  are  subject. 
They  have  come  to  Brighton  to  learn,  so  far  as  is  possible 
in  so  short  a  time,  what  soldiering  is  really  like,  and  it  is 
only  by  seizing  every  occasion  of  study  which  is  presented 
to  them  that  they  can  do  this  to  any  purpose.  Even  in 
the  hardest  campaigns  there  is  a  good  deal  besides  fight- 
ing to  be  done,  and  these  secondary,  but  not  unimportant, 
aspects  of  a  soldier's  life  may  be  better  studied  per- 
haps at  Brighton  than  the  more  purely  warlike  side. 
Endurance  of  unaccustomed  hardships,  punctuality,  sub- 
ordination of  amusement  to  business,  observance  of  dis- 
cipline when  not  actually  under  arms — these  and  the  like 
are  the  qualities  in  which  the  Volunteers  seem  to  have 
gained  so  greatly ;  and,  if  they  had  never  marched  to 
the  Downs  at  all,  their  improvement  in  these  respects 
would  have  given  their  real  well-wishers  the  best  possible 
ground  for  satisfaction.  The  Volunteers  cost  the  country 
something,  and  the  country  has  consequently  a  right  to 
ask  what  return  it  gets  for  it«  money.  Reviews  such  as 
those  of  Monday  last  supply  a  most  encouraging  answer 
to  this  inquiry.  The  Volunteers  constitute  a  second 
line  of  defence  of  very  genuine  value.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  navy  will  never  be  so  far  neglected  as  to  give 
an  enemy  the  opportunity  of  testing  what  this  second  line 
is  worth  ;  but  we  may  assume  that  the  chances  of  an 
invader's  success  have  been  appreciably  diminished  by  the 
progress  which  the  Volunteers  have  made  since  the  days 
when  the  publication  of  the  Battle  of  Dorking  first  startled 
people  into  considering  what  amount  of  protection  the 
force  was  likely  to  afford. 

The  Brighton  Review  of  1880  shows  very  plainly  under 
what  treatment  volunteering  best  prospers.  For  some 
years  past  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities  to  accord  the  Volunteers  any  undue 
favour.  They  have  been  told  a  good  many  useful  truths,  and 
taught  to  do  without  the  flattery  which  it  was  at  one  time 
the  fashion  to  bestow  on  them  whenever  they  performed 
the  simplest  military  duty  without  breaking  down.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  War  Office  meant  business,  and  the 
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"Volunteers  have  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  to  mean 
business  was  the  best  compliment  that  the  War  Office  could 
pay  them.  A  notion  used  to  prevail  that  the  Volunteers 
needed  to  be  coaxed  into  doing  even  the  minimum  of  work 
required  of  them,  and  that  the  best  form  which  coaxing 
could  take  was  the  reduction  of  that  minimum  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  No  theory  could  be  more  short- 
sighted. Even  if  some  men  would  have  been  induced 
to  become  Volunteers  by  the  prospect  of  having  nothing 
to  do  except  march  out  with  their  corps  when  they 
happened  to  want  a  little  gregarious  exercise,  at  least 
as  many  would  have  been  kept  out  of  the  force  by  tho 
certainty  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  by  join- 
ing it.  If  the  numerical  losses  from  this  cause  had 
cnly  equalled  the  gains,  the  result  to  the  movement 
would  have  been  disastrous.  The  men  who  would 
have  been  kept  out  would  have  been  the  men  it  was 
important  to  gain  ;  the  men  who  would  have  been 
tempted  in  would  have  been  men  whom  it  was  better  to 
lose.  In  proportion  as  the  demands  made  on  the  Volun- 
teers have  grown,  their  numbers  and  their  diligence  have 
steadily  increased.  Many  have  joined  them  when  they 
saw  that  they  were  expected  to  make  themselves 
soldiers,  so  far  as  the  time  they  could  give  to  the 
work  allowed,  to  whom  playing  at  soldiers  would  have 
had  no  attraction  whatever.  If  some  foolish  friends  of  the 
movement  had  been  listened  to,  volunteering  would  by  this 
time  have  died  out.  Its  strength  has  lain  in  the  fact  that 
in  its  later  stages  it  placed  before  the  Volunteer  recruit  a 
standard  of  efficiency  which  it  was  worth  while  taking 
some  trouble  to  attain.  The  accounts  of  the  march  past  on 
Monday  show  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  can  only 
have  been  secured  by  considerable  practice,  and  when  the 
first  novelty  has  worn  off  considerable  practice  means  con- 
siderable self-denial.  Drill  may  be  pleasant  enough  when 
a  man  is  at  it ;  but  a  Volunteer  does  not  become  qualified 
to  take  his  part  in  a  review  such  as  that  of  Monday  with- 
out going  to  drill  a  good  many  times  when  he  would  rather 
be  somewhere  else. 

The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  has 
apparently  profited  by  the  long  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  review  on  a  great  scale.  The 
punctuality  of  the  whole  service  was  remarkable,  and 
allowed  the  programme  of  the  day  to  be  carried  out 
with  exceptional  accuracy  of  detail.  Considering  how 
large  a  part  railways  now  play  in  warfare,  it  is  a  pity  that 
Volunteer  reviews  are  not  more  turned  to  account  by  way 
of  practice.  Unfortunately  the  interests  of  the  Companies 
very  often  conflict  with  those  of  the  War  Office  in  this 
matter.  The  Companies  want  to  be  carrying  pleasure- 
takers  on  the  very  same  days  on  which  the  War  Office 
wants  them  to  be  carrying  Volunteers.  The  burden  falls 
■with  peculiar  severity  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
v Company,  because  Brighton  can  only  be  approached  by 
that  line,  and  the  town  is  especially  convenient  for  Volun- 
teer reviews.  Notwithstanding  this  latter  fact,  there 
seems  no  adequate  reason  why  Brighton  should  always 
be  chosen.  As  much  may  be  gained  by  learning  how  to 
dispense  with  conveniences  as  by  learning  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  If  ever  the  Volunteers  should  be  called 
out  for  active  service,  the  enemy  would  not  arrange 
his  movements  with  any  regard  to  facilities  either 
of  transit  or  of  commissariat.  At  least  the  facilities 
consulted  would  be  exclusively  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
that  the  staff  of  other  Companies  besides  the  London  and 
Brighton  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  experience  which 
in  England  must  be  gained  from  the  Volunteers  or  not  at 
all.  It  is  not  expedient  that  the  Government  should 
ever  appear  in  the  character  of  a  disappointed  suitor  for 
a  Company's  favours,  and  statutory  powers  might  very 
well  be  taken  to  compel  all  railways  to  carry  Volun- 
teers on  one  of  the  summer  Bank  holidays,  with  proper 
provisions  against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  being 
thrown  on  any  one  Company.  Those  Companies  which  do 
not  command  the  accommodation  of  all  kinds  which  is 
furnished  by  the  Brighton  station  would  thus  be  trained 
in  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  what  is  to  be  had  at  the 
station  chosen  on  military  grounds  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
review.  Though  the  number  of  the  Volunteers  present 
at  a  review  under  these  circumstances  might  be  less,  the 
benefit  to  the  officers  would  be  decidedly  greater. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

THE  week  of  a  General  Election  is  an  unhappy  occasion 
for  the  meeting  of  a  "  Conference."  When  these  in- 
teresting gatherings  are  held  in  the  autumn  the  newspapers 
are  glad  to  give  them  a  prominence  which  is  measured 
chiefly  by  the  absence  of  other  matter.  In  September 
the  three  days'  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Ele- 
mentary Teachers,  which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  at 
Brighton  since  Monday,  would  have  filled  an  equal  number 
of  columns  on  each  of  the  three  days.  As  it  is,  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  proceedings  extended  beyond 
the  first  evening.  The  President's  address,  however, 
would  alone  give  the  public  ample  matter  for  reflection,  if 
just  now  they  had  time  to  reflect.  The  growing  incon- 
gruity between  the  machinery  and  the  object  of  ele- 
mentary education  was  never  more  strikingly  shown. 
Everybody  knows  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  what  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  is  in  practice.  Children  go  to  school 
when  they  are  about  five  years  old,  and  the  great  majo- 
rity of  them  leave  school  when  they  are  about  twelve.  In 
this  interval,  if  their  attendance  is  regular  and  the 
teaching  good,  they  learn  to  read  fairly,  to  write  not  very 
badly,  and  to  know  enough  of  figures  to  carry  them 
through  the  calculations  of  ordinary  life.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  learn  such  things  as  can  be  conveyed  to  them 
through  the  books  which  they  must  read  for  practice,  and 
as  they  cannot  be  kept  to  the  three  R's  for  the  whole  of 
every  school-day,  they  learn  such  things  as  can  be  taught 
them  without  books  by  their  teachers.  If  the  elementary 
schools  were  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  a  child  would  leave 
school  at  twelve  not  altogether  unequipped  for  the  humble 
career  which  ordinarily  lies  before  him.  He  would  read 
well  enough  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  books  if 
his  taste  led  him  that  way ;  he  would  be  able  to  make  out 
a  bill,  to  sign  a  receipt,  and  to  write  a  letter ;  he 
would  be  familiar  enough  with  figures  not  to  be 
cheated  in  paying  an  account ;  and  he  would  have 
some  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  world  and  of  the  historical  conditions 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  —  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  an  intelligent  teacher  can  give  in  con- 
versational lectures  with  the  help  of  a  black  board,  some 
maps,  and  a  few  tables  of  dates.  This  is  what  an  elemen- 
tary school  may  hope  to  do  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances. It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  circumstances  are  not  very  favourable.  Children 
come  to  school  when  they  are  too  old,  and  leave  it  when  they 
are  too  young.  While  they  are  there  they  do  not  attend 
regularly.  The  school  apparatus  is  old-fashioned  or  other- 
wise unsuitable.  The  teacher  is  a  bad  hand  at  keeping 
order,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted. 
From  these  and  similar  causes  the  most  is  not  made  of 
the  single  opportunity  that  the  children  have  of  learning 
anything,  and  many  of  them  go  away  from  school 
knowing  very  little,  and  certain  to  forget  even 
that  little.  These,  even  at  the  best,  are  the  ob- 
jects for  wrhich  elementary  schools  exist.  It  is 
well  to  enumei'ate  them  by  way  of  reminder,  because  we 
are  sure  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  them  would  never 
be  divined  from  the  opening  address  at  the  Conference  of 
elementary  teachers.  The  speaker  claimed  for  the  Union 
that  it  had  created  in  the  public  mind  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  work  and  position  of  teachers,  had  checked  unsound 
educational  legislation,  and  had  secured  many  acknow- 
ledged improvements  in  the  code.  That  it  may  have 
achieved  this  last  result  is  possible.  The  code  is  now  so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  rashness  to  dogmatize  as  to  how  its  multitu- 
dinous clauses  found  their  way  into  it.  As  regards  the 
supposed  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Union  congratulates  itself  without  cause. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  people  are  more  hopelessly 
at  sea  than  the  work  and  position  of  elementary  teachers. 
They  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  qualifications  wanted  for 
the  work  or  of  the  means  by  which  these  qualifications  are 
to  be  secured. 

It  is  certain  that  they  will  receive  no  enlightenment, 
except  of  a  purely  negative  kind,  from  the  address  in  which 
these  triumphant  results  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  tho 
Teachers'  Union.  The  whole  of  it  may  be  read  and  re- 
read without  any  suspicion  that  it  refers  to  schools  of  tho 
sort  we  have  been  describing.  It  speaks  of  the  teachers' 
function  as  being  to  give  a  "  liberal  education."  It  urges 
them  not  to  neglect  the  acquisition  of  political  influence. 
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It  advocates  the  creation  of  a  Representative  Educational 
Council,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  shall 
be  vested  the  sole  power  of  granting  diplomas  to  teachers. 
It  complains  that  the  present  supply  of  teachers  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  which  we  presume  is  the  equivalent 
in  Economical  language  of  a  complaint  that  eyen  now 
teachers  cannot  get  as  high  salaries  as  they  think  they 
deserve.    It  objects  to  the  employment  of  pupil  teachers, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  the  education  of  teachers 
should  not  begin  at  the  training  colleges  instead  of  ending- 
there.  All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  has  reference  to  the  parti- 
ally gratuitous  teaching  of  poor  children  under  twelve  years 
old.    It  is  to  them  that  a  "liberal  education"  is  to  be 
"  given."    It  is  for  their  benefit  that  a  Representative 
Educational    Council  is   to  be   incorporated,   and  that 
teachers  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  longer  and  a  more  costly 
preparation  than  is  now  prescribed  for  them.    So  faras 
we  can  see,  the  whole  of  the  supposed  gain  will  be  in- 
tercepted on  the  journey.    The  Teachers'  Union  suggests 
no  way  of  keeping  children  longer  at  school ;  its  one 
object  is  to  ensure  that  teachers  shall  be  more  expensively 
prepared  and  more  largely  paid  for  teaching  them  while 
they  are  there.    The  process  the  Union  proposes  to  itself 
is  one  for  the  better  provision  and  grinding  of  razors  with 
which  to  cut  stone  blocks.     It  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
a  large  profession  should  look  after  its  own  advancement, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  elementary  teachers 
for  not  being  more  unselfish  than  their  neighbours.  All  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  warn  the  public  that  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  elementary  teachers,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  National  Union,  are  antagonistic  rather 
than  identical.     What  is  wanted  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers  who  are 
not  above  their  work.    It  is  plain,  from  the  President's 
address,  that  some  members  of  the  Teachers'  Union  are 
very  much  above  their  work.     It  is  a  most  important 
thing  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  receive  the 
rudiments  of  education ;  and  the  law  has  been  very  pro- 
perly called  in  to  ensure  that  they  do  receive  them.    It  is 
quite  right  that  every  parent  should  be  compelled  to  send 
his  child  to  school  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  and 
that  while  the  child  is  nominally  at  school  the  parent 
should  be  compelled  to  see  that  he  attends  regularly.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  years  which  a  child  stays 
at  school  should  be  spent  under  the  care  of  capable  and 
intelligent  teachers.    So  far,  however,  from  there  being 
any  need  of  a   new   organization  to  provide  teachers, 
there  seems  rather  need  for  a  revision   of  the  arrange- 
ments already  existing  for  that  purpose.   We  are  in  danger, 
as  it   seems,  of  getting  too  good  an  instrument  for  our 
money — too  good,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  regard  of  the 
work  itself,  but  in  regard  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
instrument  holds  the  work.    The  career  of  an  elementary 
teacher  cannot  be  an  exciting  one.    He  may  look  of  course 
to  the  satisfaction  that  attends  the  consciousness  of  humble 
service  honestly  rendered.    But  the  service  will  remain 
humble  to  the  last,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  realize  this 
fact,  he  will  be  very  likely  not  to  honestly  render  it.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Conference  at  Brighton,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  opening  address,  are  dis- 
tinctly open  to  this  objection.    They  point  to  a  conception 
of  the  elementary  teacher's  duties  which  must  inevitably 
be  injurious  to  the  proper  discharge  of  them.    An  engine- 
driver  who  thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Civil 
Engineer,  and  whose  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
schemes  for  raising  his  class  and  himself  with  it  to  this 
its   proper  level,   would   not  succeed   in   doing  what 
he    wanted,    but    he    would    make    an  uncommonly 
bad    engine-driver    while    he   was    trying    to   do  it. 
As  regards  elementary  teachers,  the  danger  arising  from 
their  becoming  over  ambitious  is  twofold.    There  is  first 
the  probability  that  they  will  do  their  proper  work  less 
well,  and  next  the  probability  that  they  will  insensibly 
change  the  character  of  their  work.     So  long  as  the 
Government   grant   depends  on   the   number  of  chil- 
dren who  pass  the  Inspector's   examination,  managers 
may  probably  be  trusted  to  keep  the  former  tendency  in 
check.    But  there  is  no  room  for  similar  confidence  as 
regards  the  second  tendency.  There  are  many  philanthropic 
persons  who  see  matter  for  rejoicing  in  every  addition  to 
the  Schedule  of  Extra  Subjects,  and  who  think  that  the 
money  of  needy  ratepayers  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  giving  children,  whose  parents  are  in  many  cases  better 
off  than  they  are,  the  means  of  qualifying  themselves 
for  entry  into  a  superior  school.    It  is  upon  this  senti- 


mental disposition  that  the  Teachers'  Union  will  seek  to 
work  ;  and,  judging  from  the  proceedings  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  School  Boards,  it  may  fairly  hope  to 
work  upon  it  with  considerable  effect. 


THE  JESUITS  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

TTSTE  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  decree  issued  by  the  French 
VV  Government,  with  questionable  justice  and  more  than  ques- 
tionable wisdom,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  policy  and  probable  results  of  the  rebuke 
thus  administered  to  the  Senate  for  its  rejection  of  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  Ferry  Bill,  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  measure 
opens  out  an  inquiry  of  considerable  interest,  which  the  indiscreet 
method  of  its  expression  in  the  present  case  tends  rather  to 
heighten  than  to  diminish.  For  the  existing  hostility  of  French 
Republicans  to  the  Jesuits  is  no  isolated  or  exceptional  phenomenon, 
nor  is  it  at  all  peculiar  either  to  France  or  to  the  Republic.  It 
is  of  course  true,  as  we  have  been  copiously  reminded  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  French  Chambers,  that  the 
Monarchy  of  the  Restoration  maintained  an  equally  unfriendly 
attitude  towards  the  Order,  while  about  a  century  ago  the  Court 
of  France  joined  the  other  Catholic  Powers  in  demanding  its  sup- 
pression. But  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  truth.  From 
its  very  foundation  the  Jesuit  Society  has  somehow  or  other 
enlisted  against  itself  the  jealous  hostility  both  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  in  every  Roman  Catholic  country  of  Europe, 
not  les8  than  of  Protestants,  against  whose  advance  it  was 
specially  organized.  This  is  surely  a  sufficiently  remarkable  fact, 
and  it  does  not  become  less  remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  the 
conflict  appears  always  to  have  been  keenest  in  those  countries 
where  the  Jesuits  were  most  intimately  known.  The  Order  was 
founded  by  a  Spanish  knight,  and  it  bears  in  its  character  and 
constitution  the  traces  of  its  Spanish  origin.  Yet  it  was  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  who  brought  about  the  league  of  Catholic  sovereigns 
which  led  to  its  suppression  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  In  Italy, 
again,  the  new  Society  found  its  earliest  home,  and  has  always 
had  its  headquarters  and  the  base  of  its  operations  ;  and  in  Italy 
— and  among  their  own  former  pupils — the  Jesuits  have  met  their 
bitterest  and  most  uncompromising  assailants.  We  have  said 
that  from  the  first  they  had  provoked  the  animosity  of  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  in  saying  this  we  did 
not  refer  only  or  chieliy  to  the  rivalry — often  exceedingly  bitter 
— between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  which  dates  from  the 
earliest  introduction  of  religious  orders  into  the  Church,  and  is 
intelligible  enough,  even  apart  from  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
mutual  recriminations  Yet  even  here  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  no  other  order — not  even  the  Franciscans,  who  were  the  best 
hated  of  all  during  the  later  middle  ages — ever  managed  to  draw 
ou  itself  the  same  intensity  of  mingled  hatred  and  distrust.  It  is 
more  material  to  remark,  what  is  at  first  sight  far  more  inexplicable, 
that  not  only  bishops  but  the  Popes  themselves  have  from  the  days 
of  Ignatius  downwards  shown  a  deep  distrust  of  the  Society  ex- 
pressly organized  by  him  for  the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of 
Papal  autocracy.  Paul  III.  inserted  a  clause  in  the  original  Bull  of 
authorization,  limiting  the  number  of  members  to  sixty,  and  although 
he  was  afterwards  induced  to  withdraw  a  restriction  so  fatal  to 
their  aims,  Sixtus  V.,  by  far  the  ablest  pontiff  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  resolved  on  enforcing  several  sweeping-  changes  in 
their  constitution,  including  a  change  of  name,  about  which  they 
Were  extremely  sensitive,  and  was  only  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  intentions  by  the  shortness  of  his  reign.  Two  centuries 
later  Clement  XIV.  was  willing-  enough  to  accede  to  the  universal 
demand  of  Catholic  Europe  for  their  suppression ;  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  there  is  little  iove  lost  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Papal  throne.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
such  facts  require  an  explanation,  which  is  not  adequately  supplied 
by  their  own  proud  boast  of  how  completely  their  founder's  praye* 
has  been  answered,  that  they  might  be  hated  of  all  men,  like  Him 
whose  nn me  they  have  assumed,  and  for  His  name's  sake. 

There  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  be  three  current  phases 
of  opinion  which  maybe  taken  variously  to  interpret  the  tradi- 
tional instinct  or  prejudice  against  the  Jesuits.  We  have  first  the 
popular  Protestant  hypothesis,  of  which  Mr.  Whalley  used  to  be 
the  spokesman  in  Parliament,  and  which  found  a  ghastly  illustra- 
tion in  the  sensa  ional  religious  works  of  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers. According  to  this  view  the  Jesuits  are  a  kind  of  secret 
police  of  the  EvJ  One,  being  occupied  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
their  Church,  which  are  identified  with  their  own,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  with  a  diabolical  craft  only  exceeded  by  their  diabolical 
wickedness.  They  have  spies  or  familiars,  male  or  female,  ia 
every  court,  every  society,  in  almost  every  private  family — espe- 
cially in  Protestant  families  ;  they  are  united  in  a  chronic  conspi- 
racy against  the  peace  alike  of  households  and  of  empires.  It  was 
not  beneath  them  to  bribe  or  coerce  the  reporters,  as  he  publicly 
complained  in  Parliament,  into  garbling  their  version  in  the 
Times  of  the  somewhat  inaudible  language  of  a  venerable  Irish 
peer  lately  deceased,  and  it  is  not  beyond  their  capacity  to 
control  by  invisible  and  unsuspected  agencies  the  policy  of 
States,  and  virtually  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  are  gifted  with  the  preternatural  power,  as  well  as  the 
Satanic  malice,  of  the  genii  of  Eastern  fable,  while,  unlike  them, 
[  they  are  closely  bound  together  in  a  federation  of  evil  for  the  pur- 
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suit  of  a  common  end.  They  are  disguised  at  this  moment,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  the  Church  Association,  in  the  surplice  of 
Anglican  rectors,  while  "  the  female  Jesuit "  plies  her  seductive 
arts  under  the  innocent  semblance  of  a  Protestant  kitchen-maid. 
Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  have  dressed  up  a  mere  scarecrow  of 
our  own,  or  laid  on  one  touch  of  colouring  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  match  in  the  familiar  pictures  drawn  by  Protestant  alarm- 
ists.  No  rational  person  of  course  accepts  this  startling  carica- 
ture—which may  be  compared  with  the  delineation  of  the 
Freemasons  sometimes  found  in  foreign  Jesuit  treatises — but  even 
the  silliest  caricature  has  usually  some  kind  of  basis,  however  in- 
adequate, and  there  could  hardly  be  so  much  smoke  if  there  was 
do  fire.    More  plausible,  and  less  wildly  inaccurate,  is  the  opposite 
hypothesis,   formerly   prevalent  among  English  Liberals,  and 
accepted   with  a  difference  by  many  earnest   Roman  Catho- 
lics,  that   the   Jesuits  are   much   like   other  orders  in  the 
Church   of  liome,   more  zealous  and  energetic  perhaps,  and 
therefore  naturally  more  offensive  to  those  who  regard 'with 
dislike  or  fear  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  not  otherwise  distinguishable  from  the  general  mass  of  religi- 
ous corporations  from  which  they  are  so  sharply  and  unfavourably 
discriminated  by  the  recent  action  of  the  French  Government. 
This  view  on  the  surface  looks  reasonable  enough,  and  it  is  really 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  Protestant  bogy  view,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  quite  unequal  to  the  exigency  of  facts.    Benedictines,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Franciscans  have  been  in  their  day  as  zealous  and  as 
influential  as  Jesuits,  and  the  Dominicans  moreover  were  offici- 
ally connected  with  the  hateful  and  hated  Inquisition,  yet  none  of 
these  vast  and  powerful  organizations  have  ever  encountered, 
either  within  the  pale  of  their  own  Church  or  beyond  it,  a  tithe 
of  the  suspicion  and  enmity  so  persistently  roused  by  the  children 
of  Ignatius.    Some  third  hypothesis  is  manifestly  required,  which, 
without  violating  the  dictates  of  experience  and  common  sense, 
shall  yet  do  justice  to  the  admitted  facts   of  the  case  past 
and    present.     And  that    hypothesis   may   perhaps    be  not 
inaptly  summed  up  in  the  well-known  saying  about  the  Jesuits, 
ubi  bene,  nihil  melius:  ubi  male,  nihil  pejus.    They  .have  been 
powerful  alike  for  good  and  for  evil,  but  always  powerful,  and 
always  using  their  power,  whether  well  or  ill,  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  Order.    They  have  acted  all  along  as  an  imperium  in 
tmperio,  confronting  "  the  white  Pope  "  with  "  the  black  Pope," 
and  not  uufrequently  pitting  the  one  against  the  other  with  a 
large  measure  of  at  least  temporary  success.    And  hence  from 
their  first  origin  the  Popes  have  been  very  naturally  suspicious 
of  these  self-chosen  proatorians,  as  the  Roman  Emperors  were 
jealous  of  the  Praetorian  Guards  and  the  Sultan  of  the  Janissaries, 
lest  they  too  should  aspire  to  make  and  unmake  and  mould  the 
rulers  before  whose  throne  they  bowed  in  professedly  absolute  sub- 
jection. 

No  estimate  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  a  fair  oue  which  ignored 
the  real  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  highest  interests  of 
their  Church,  and  indeed  to  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization. 
They  have  been  effective  preachers,  and  were  for  a  long  time  the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  teachers  of  youth  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  even  now,  when  they  seem  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  have  lost  their  educational  cunning,  their  schools  in  France 
are  pronounced  by  independent  critics,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
to  be  at  least  equal  in  intellectual  working,  and  decidedly  superior 
in  moral  culture,  to  the  best  of  the  Government  lycces.  They  have 
on  the  whole  maintained  unbroken,  in  spite  of  the  worse  than 
questionable  ethical  system  exposed  by  Pascal,  a  far  higher  standard 
of  moral  purity  in  their  own  body  than  any  of  their  rivals  either 
among  religious  orders  or  the  secular  priesthood.  And  they  have 
shown  themselves  devoted,  untiring,  and  very  successful  mission- 
aries in  heathen  lands.  Yet  even  here  their  career  has  been 
marked  by  strange  aberrations,  inconsistent  at  once  with  their 
religious  profession  and  with  the  principles  of  morality, 
as  in  the  famous  controversy  about  the  "  Chinese  Rites,"  described 
at  length  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  Historical  Sketch.  And  that  very 
controversy  would  alone  suffice  to  remind  us  that,  after  full  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  for  ubi  bene,  nihil 
melius,  there  is  also  another  and  a  darker  side  to  the  picture.  The 
ambitious  design  which  was  indelibly  impressed  by  Ignatius 
Loyola  on  the  constitution — we  might  add  the  very  name — of  his 
Order  has  proved  throughout  the  secret  both  of  its  weakness  and 
its  strength.  To  that  supreme  end  all  considerations,  moral  and 
religious,  not  excluding  their  most  cherished  theological  principle, 
have  been  subordinated.  From  the  first  they  were  not  content  to 
trust  to  their  enormous  educational  and  spiritual  influence,  but 
aspired  also  to  "  shape  the  whispers  "  of  all  the  Catholic  thrones 
of  Europe,  and  to  undermine  all  the  thrones  which  they  regarded 
an  anti-Catholic.  They  governed  the  French  Church  through  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  they  plotted  persistently  against 
the  crown  and  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  did  not  scruple 
to  make  good  their  position  at  the  French  Court  by  more  than 
conniving  atGallican  opinions — which  could  never  have  been  their 
own — and  actually  helped  to  frame  the  Declaration  of  Gallican 
Liberties.  When  threatened  with  expulsion  from  France  in  the 
last  century,  they  offered  to  purchase  a  reprieve  by  teaching  the 
Four  Gallican  Articles,  which  directly  contravene  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Jesuit  theology.  Their  influence  has  everywhere 
been  used,  and  perhaps  consistently  used,  in  the  service  of  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  but  the  means  employed  have 
not  unfrequently  been  such  as  no  plea  of  conscience  could  excuse. 
When  the  Order  was  dissolved  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  they  of  all  men  were  bound  to  respect  as  final  and  absolute, 


they  held  together  in  defiance  of  it  under  the  shelter  of  the  schis- 
matic Governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  They  are  not  only 
"  Catholics  first  and  patriots  afterwards,"  in  whatever  country 
their  lot  may  be  cast,  but  Jesuits  first  and  Catholics  afterwards. 
The_  interests  of  the  Church  are  to  their  minds  summed  up  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  Order,  and  a  Pope  who  opposes  them, 
likeGanganelli,  is,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  no  better  than  a 
suicidal  maniac,  whose  dangerous  perversity  it  is  the  truest 
charity  to  restrain.  Still  more  of  course  are  secular  Govern- 
ments which  pursue  an  anti-Catholic — that  is  an  anti-Jesuit — 
policy  to  be  treated  as  natural  enemies ;  while  in  dealing  with 
Governments  which  could  be  made  subservient  to  their  purposes 
they  would  adopt,  as  they  have  shown  in  France,  in  Mexico,  in 
China,  and  in  Russia,  a  policy  of  the  extremest  Erastianism. 
That  a  society  numbering  mauy  thousands  of  members,  spread 
oyer  the  face  of  the  world  and  organized  on  the  strictest  prin- 
ciple of  military  discipline,  so  resolute  in  its  ambitious  aims,  and 
so  versatile  and  unscrupulous  in  its  methods  of  prosecuting  them, 
should  be  viewed  with  jealousy  by  civil  Governments — and  not 
least  by  the  Governments  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  its 
influence  js  most  likely  to  be  felt— can  be  no  matter  of  surprise. 
Their  official  organ,  the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  specially  authenticated 
by  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX.,  declared  shortly  before  the  Vatican  Council 
that  "  Christian  States  have  ceased  to  exist ;  human  society  has 
relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  is  like  an  earthly  body  with 
no  breath  from  heaven."  The  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Council, 
the  two  crowning  achievements  of  modern  Jesuitism,  were  their 
chosen  instruments  for  reversing  this  fatal  tendency  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  civil  power,  thus  rudely 
challenged,  should  have  learnt  to  regard  the  Church  which  they 
claimed  to  represent,  and  under  the  last  pontificate  practically  ruled, 
as  "  an  organization  bristling  with  dangerous  sentiments,"  and  the 
Jesuit  Order  itself  as  "  the  Prnetorian  Guard  of  a  dangerous  ecclesi- 
astical Cicsarism." 


CANVASSING. 

C CANVASSING  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  political  practices  in 
J  existence,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  disagreeable.  Few, 
indeed,  of  those  who  aspire  to  Parliamentary  honours  are  fortunate 
enough  or  bold  enough  altogether  to  escape  from  its  mortifications, 
and  for  several  days  past  hundreds  of  well-meaning  and  high-prin- 
cipled gentlemen  have  been  sufferin<r  acutely  from  the  mental  and 
physical  distress  which  it  entails.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  ordeal  is  one  to  which  all  but  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced look  forward  with  disgust ;  while  in  those  places  where  the 
constituencyr  just  falls  short  of  being  large  enough  to  render  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  whole  electoral  body  obviously  impossible,  a  trial 
of  the  severest  kind  is  put  upon  the  health  and  temper  of  a  candidate. 
In  such  cases  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  shaking  each 
individual  voter  by  the  hand ;  and  for  this  purpose  from  morning 
till  night  the  candidate,  like  some  oue  of  the  professional  pedes- 
trians of  the  day,  is  compelled,  to  devote  himself  to  his  task  of 
dreary  perambulation.  Perhaps  the  canvassing  of  a  county  is  even 
more  trying  than  that  of  a  borough.  In  bad  weather  it  is  certainly 
so,  and  at  the  best  of  times  the  distances  which  have  to  be  covered 
obviously  tend  to  aggravate  the  strain  which  the  nervous  system 
is  called  upon  to  endure. 

The  physical  trial,  however — the  loitering  in  east  winds,  the 
hanging  about  unresponsive  door-knockers,  and  the  trudgiug  in 
unsavoury  slums — is  not  the  worst  of  the  evils  which  the  can- 
vasser has  to  suffer.    The  vigil  which  must  be  kept  by  this  un- 
happy postulant  of  the  honours  of  St.  Stephen's  possesses  other 
features  from  which  the  stoutest  heart  may  well  recoil.  Among 
these,  the  well-intentioned  hospitality  which  produces  for  the  re- 
freshment of  so  distinguished  a  visitor  the  inevitable  "  sherry  "  is 
the  most  terrible.    To  refuse  is  dangerous ;  to  drink  is  to  rush 
upon  almost  certain  doom.    Between  the  affront  and  the  glass 
the  unfortunate  candidate  has  no  alternative ;  and  he  will  pro- 
bably, as  long  as  tortured  nature  can  endure,  prefer  rather  to  sip 
than  to  offend.    Then,  too,  there  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
serving an  appearance  of  bonhomie  and  affability  foreign  possibly 
even  to  one's  most  favourable  moments.    In  spite  of  the  weariness 
of  body,  the  east  wind,  and  the  sherry,  each  new  elector  must  be 
greeted  with  a  smile  of  benevolent  joviality,  and  each  new  hand 
must  be  shaken  with  the  same  fervid  heartiness.    Nor  can  the 
mind  even  be  allowed  to  distract  itself  from  the  appointed  task. 
A  jocose  answer  or  a  good-humoured  repartee  must  be  always 
ready  should  the  occasion  arise ;  while  an  ever-patient  and  sym- 
pathetic ear  must   be  turned   to  the  prolonged  tales  of  com- 
plicated suffering  which  the  humbler  classes  delight  to  tell. 
In  an  immense  number  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  free 
and  independent  elector  himself  is  absent ;  and  in  such  an  event 
all  the  arts  of  fascination  have  to  be   employed  in  securing 
the  good  opinion  of  the  female  part  of  the  establishment. 
Especially  on  these  occasions,  and  indeed  always,  must  due  notice 
be  taken  of  the  children,  who  will  be  found  everywhere  to  abound 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  accommodation  which  the  premises 
seem  capable  of  affording ;  and  the  most  pronounced  attentions 
must  be  of  course  devoted  to  any  baby  whom  the  watchful  eyes 
of  the  candidate  or  his  companions  may  be  able  to  detect.  If 
nature  has  not  implanted  in  your  bosom  an  instinctive  desire  to 
kiss  every  infant  in  the  constituency,  yet,  as  the  Honourable 
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Samuel  Slmnkev  admitted,  "  it  must  be  done."  In  spite,  it  may 
be,  of  your  almost  Herodian  antipathies,  the  struggling  innocent 
must  be  takeu  unhesitatingly  upon  the  knee,  and  its  suspicions, 
should  its  gaze  be  attracted  in  that  direction,  must  be  at  once 
allayed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  mysteries  of  your  gold 
chronometer  or  any  other  part  of  your  apparel  which  may  take  its 
youthful  fancy.  In  these  conciliatory  efforts,  which  aim  mainly 
or  exclusively  at  winning  the  approbation  of  the  female  heart,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  personal  appearance  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance."  Talleyrand  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  defeated 
Mirabeau  at  an  election  for  the  National  Assembly  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  of  his  rival  being  severely  pitted  by  the 
smallpox ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  especially  in  these  domestic 
•visits,  the  young  and  interesting  candidate  possesses  a  considerable 
advantage  over  a  less  prepossessing  opponent.  He  will  probably, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  benefit  of  it,  be  recommended  to 
adopt,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  comfort,  the  most  be- 
coming and  distinguished  mode  of  dress  which  can  be  devised, 
and  it  may  be  well  for  him  before  taking  his  departure  to  present 
to  each  "household  a  few  cartes-de-visite,  the  distribution  of 
which  is  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  development  of  the 
electioneering  art.  Photographers  are  already  in  the  habit  of 
soliciting  such  orders  "  by  the  thousand  copies,"  and  no  doubt 
when  the  great  era  of  female  suffrage  ultimately  arrives,  enlarged 
photographs  will  be  placarded  asfieely  as  "squibs"  or  addresses. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  complete  canvasser  to  be  no 
less  prepared  for  rebuffs  than  for  conquest.  Not  impossibly  the 
door,  in  answer  to  his  insinuating  tap,  will  be  opened  only  just  far 
enough  to  disclose  the  form  of  a  hostile  and  implacable  elector 
who  lowers  upon  the  disturber  of  his  peace  as  savagely  as  if  he 
were  a  sheriffs  officer  or  the  parish  rate  collector.  In  vain  the 
most  courteous  smile  is  directed  at  this  ugly  Caliban.  He  grunts 
out  perhaps  that  he  is  a  Republican,  or  at  any  rate  that  "  he  don't 
want  any  of  you,"  and  the  door  is  again  shut  with  a  sharp  and 
decisive  click  which  leaves  you  half  inclined  to  laugh,  and  more 
than  half  inclined  to  commit  immediate  trespass  aud  assault 
But  fortunately  the  rebuff  direct  of  this  kind  is  not  common, 
and  in  most  cases  even  the  least  yielding  opponent  is  not 
unwilling  to  discuss  his  differences  with  his  visitor  upon  the 
vantage  ground  of  his  own  premises.  Some  persons  we  have  met 
who,  after  welcoming  their  visitor  with  a  most  deceptive  courtesy, 
have  launched  out  as  soon  as  it  is  too  late  for  retreat  into  an 
evidently  studied  denunciation  of  him  aud  his  party.  The  unfortu- 
nate candidate,  like  the  Wedding  Guest,  is  unable  to  escape,  and  it 
will  be  almost  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  stir  until  his  tormentor 
has  succeeded  in  discharging  the  suppressed  political  irritation 
with  which  his  breast  is  burdened.  On  these  occasions  the  assist- 
ance of  friends  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  foe  from  the  principal  object  of  his 
attack,  but  they  can  at  best  only  make  a  slight  diversion,  and  the 
first  opportunity  has  to  be  taken  of  evacuating  in  as  good  order  as 
possible  the  untenable  position.  Another  stumbling-block  which 
the  canvasser  is  pretty  sure  to  come  across  in  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  is  the  man  who,  without  declaring  himself  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable,  is  desirous  of  having  a  few  points  cleared  uj> 
before  he  can  conscientiously  promise  his  support,  and  who  pro- 
ceeds to  interrogate  the  perhaps  youthful  and  inexperienced 
politician  as  if  he  were  an  embodied  digest  of  all  the  Blue-books  in 
existence.  The  same  gentleman  is  dissatisfied  with  some  points  of 
your  recent  speech,  and  the  local  paper  having-  been  produced,  the 
oration  delivered  with  so  much  effect  a  few  nights  since  to  an 
enthusiastic  gathering  of  not  over-logical  supporters  is  subjected 
to  a  cold  statistical  'Criticism  which  it  was  ill  fitted  to  bear. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  contended  with,  and  one  against  whicli 
it  will  be  well  to  be  prepared,  is  the  man  with  a  crotchet.  He  is 
a  teetotaller,  or  an  anti-vaccinator,or  flogging  in  the  army  is  his  par- 
ticular antipathy,  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  hobbies  his  entire 
political  energies  are  concentrated.  Your  feeble  protestations  in 
favour  of  temperance  or  your  general  declarations  against  persecu- 
tion and  cruelty  serve  rather  to  excite  than  to  appease  him.  He  will 
have  a  pledge  or  nothing ;  he  demands  the  immediate  suppression 
of  the  class  or  practice  to  which  he  objects,  and  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  join  him  in  a  Parliamentary  crusade  against  publicans 
•or  doctors,  or  the  cat,  your  eloquent  remarks  on  Imperial  interests 
and  European  policy  will  be  wholly  lost.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  re- 
ligious enthusiast,  who  adopts  the  manner  of  a  Jeremiah  and  warns 
you  that  the  especial  vengeance  of  Heaven  is  in  store  for  your  party 
in  general  and  you  in  particular.  Utterances  of  this  kind  are  of 
course  unanswerable,  and  the  candidate  will  be  compelled  to  de- 
part summarily  while  his  admonisher  perhaps  treats  him  to  a 
few  verses  of  one  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns  as  he  goes, 
by  way  of  exorcism.  But  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed 
that  all  or  even  the  majority  of  persons  with  whom  the  canvasser 
has  to  deal  will  display  any  very  lively  interest,  either  hostile  or 
otherwise,  in  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  Absolute  indifference  to 
political  disputes  will  be  found  in  a  great  many  cases  to  exist,  and 
it  will  then  be  only  on  local  or  personal  grounds  that  any  success- 
ful appeal  can  be  made.  Among  the  very  poor,  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  parry  the  more  or  less  direct  invitations  to  bribery  which 
are  thrown  out.  Traditions  of  corruption  still  hang  about  certain 
districts  and  places,  aud  a  vote  is  there  regarded  strictly  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  In  such  cases  an  air  of  considerable 
reserve  and  mystery  is  wont  to  be  assumed  ;  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  wile  and  six  children  is  insinuated,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times  is  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  emphasis.  When 
these  artifices  fail   in  eliciting  anything    more  than 


sions  of  sympathy,  and  assurances  of  the  great  regard  enter- 
tained by  "  the  party  "  for  the  working  classes  in  general,  more 
undisguised  overtures  will  probably  follow,  and  either  there  will 
be  a  direct  intimation  that,  great  as  is  the  elector's  devotion  to 
yourself  and  your  party,  something  will  have  to  be  done  for  him 
before  his  allegiance  takes  the  practical  form  of  coming  to  the 
poll,  or,  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  the  more  astute,  some 
worthless  article,  such  as  a  roll  of  blue  calico  or  a  cracked  teapot, 
will  be  offered  for  purchase  "  on  your  own  terms."  As  a  last 
resort,  something  to  drink  is  usually  applied  for,  and  when  this, 
too,  has  to  be  refused,  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  tact  to 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  undisguised  hostility,  which  even  the  ex- 
pressive glances  of  your  experienced  agent  are  unable  to  avert. 

Amid  such  curiously  varied  experiences  of  men  aud  manners  the 
day's  work  is  at  length  completed,  and  unless  there  is  a  meeting 
to  be  attended  or  a  deputation  to  be  received — which  is  only  too 
probable — some  few  hours  of  well-earned  repose  may  be  enjoyed 
before  the  time  comes  for  sallying  forth  upon  the  labours  of  the 
morrow.  In  such  intervals  one  will  be  apt  to  reflect  that  perhaps 
even  the  proud  position  of  a  British  legislator  may  be  purchased 
at  too  dear  a  price;  and  certainly  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  days  are  not  far  distant  when  the  hideous  necessity  of 
canvassing  will  be  numbered  with  the  peine  forte  et  dure  and  other 
obsolete  forms  of  torture, 
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TN  October  last  Professor  Max  Muller  delivered  an  Bcfcfress  "On 
-L  Freedom "  to  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  November.  To  the  majority  of  his  readers  his  dis- 
course probably  appeared  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration,  if 
somewhat  discursive,  aud  to  be  marked  by  the  singular  liberality 
of  thought  which  was  to  be  expected  in  anything  produced  by  this 
distinguished  writer.  The  British  Badical,  however,  is  not  as  other 
men  are,  and  he  is  able  to  detect  over-much  contentment  with  the 
existing  state  of  society,  and  too  marked  an  indisposition  to  break 
with  the  past,  where  others  can  only  see  unprejudiced  thought 
and  advanced  ideas.  One  Mr.  James  T.  Mackenzie  has  com- 
mented in  this  mouth's  Contemporary  on  Professor  Max  Mailer's 
article,  and  has  certainly  been  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to 
prove  the  shallowness  of  the  optimist  and  conservative  opinions 
he  attacks.  We  must  confess  to  not  knowing  who  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mackenzie  may  be,  or  whether  he  has  ever  sought  to  enlighten 
the  world  before  ;  but  we  are  consoled  for  our  ignorance  by  the 
reflection  that,  deplorable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  probably  general. 
Judging  from  the  style  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  essay,  which  reads  so 
oddiy  in  the  excellent  periodical  to  which  he  has  been 
allowed  to  contribute,  we  should  say  that  his  sentences 
have  hitherto  been  composed  for  the  benefit  of  debating  socie- 
ties. One  passage  seems  strongly  to  confirm  this  supposi- 
tion. Mr.  Mackenzie  dislikes  certain  Acts  of  Parliament ;  so 
he  says  that,  if  the  "  printers  had  refused  to  give  out  the  MS."; 
■"if  the  compositors  had  struck  rather  than  set  up  anything  so 
utterly  filthy  aud  detestable ;  if  policemen  and  surgeons  had  re- 
fused to  exercise  their  powers,  and  had  barbed  their  refusal  with  scorn 
and  execration  ";  "  it'  there  had  been  a  general  insurrection  and  re- 
fusal to  pay  taxes  " ;  "  and  if  Englishwomen  had  gone  into  sack-, 
cloth,"  "  then  there  would  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  not  lying  in  a  swoon  of  drunken  luxury  in  the  English 
people."  Now  this  remarkable  piece  of  declamation,  with  its°talk 
of  barbed  refusals,  and  sackcloth,  and  a  spirit  which  somehow  lies 
in  a  drunken  swoon  in  a  people,  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
greatly  delights  young  men  at  debating  clubs  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  writer  is  not  fresh  from  practice  at  one  of  those 
institutions.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  what  seems  the  natural 
inference  from  this  and  other  thrilling  paragraphs  is  incorrect,  and 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  one  who  has  long  trodden  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  and  has  often  instructed  mankind  before.  In  that 
case,  we  can  only  compliment  him  on  the  youthful  vigour  which 
marks  his  peculiar  rhetoric. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  Professor  Max  Midler's 
remarks  about  Mill  should  have  raised  Radical  ire,  inasmuch- as  he 
shares  the  views  which  that  great  writer  expressed  as  to  the  gradual 
suppression  of  individuality,  and  says  that,  though  "  the  enemy  whose 
encroachments  Mill  feared  most  and  resented  most  has  been  cbiveu 
back  and  forced  to  keep  within  its  own  bounds,"  his  "  principal 
fears  have  nevertheless  not  been  belied,  and  the  blight  of  uniform- 
ity which  he  saw  approaching  with  its  attendant  evils  of  feeble- 
ness, indifference,  and  sequacity,  has  been  spreading  more  widely 
than  ever  in  his  days."    Thoroughgoing  worshippers^  however  are 
never  satisfied  with  what  is  said  of  their  prophet  by  any  one 'who 
has  not  the  same  unquestioning  reverence  aud  devotion  as  them- 
selves ;  aud  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  so  angry  with  Professor  Max  Muller 
apparently  for  venturing  to  handle  Mill  at  all,  that,  with  the' 
grace  and  gentlemanly  feeling  which  so  often  mark  writers  of  his 
calibre,  he  hints  that  the  Professor  has  not  consulted  on  one  point 
the  work  of  which  he  speaks.  In  this  Mr.  Mackenzie  isfollowin"  the 
example  of  the  Comtist  writers,  who  frequently  begin  con trovJr«ies 
by  asserting  that  their  antagonists  have  not  read  Comte ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  the  dreary  pages  of  the 
verbose  Frenchman  have  been  too  much  for  students ;  butto  surest 
that  a  learned  man,  famous  above  all  things  for  his  untiring'in- 
dustry,  has  commented  on  a  well-known  and  very  short  book  without 
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having  read  it  all  is  as  childish  as  it  is  impertinent.  However,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  wroth,  and  with  disputants  of  his  class  good  sense 
and  good  taste  alike  disappear  when  indignation  is  felt.  What 
cause  there  can  be  for  anger,  apart  from  the  jealousy  of  a 
votary,  it  is  certainly  hard  to  discover.  Seemingly,  the  reason  for 
discontent  with  Professor  Muller  is  that  he  thinks  that  men  now 
enjoy  as  much  freedom  as  Mill  claimed  for  them  twenty  years  ago. 
To  none  but  the  Radical  mind  could  such  a  statement,  whether 
altogether  true  or  not,  appear  offensive;  but  to  the  Radical 
mind  it  is  intensely  irritating.  "  The  passage  in  the  Professor's 
article  which  most  of  all  startled  me,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
''was  the  following : — '  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  were  he  [Mill] 
still  among  us,  he  would  claim  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for 
the  individual  than  is  now  accorded  to  every  one  of  us  in  the 
society  in  which  we  move.'  "  Professor  Muller  therefore  startles 
his  eminent  critic,  and,  it  would  seem,  by  inference  reflects  on  Mill, 
when  he  says  that  Englishmen  are  free.  To  prove  the  erroneous 
nature  of  this  shallow  view,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  very  o-ene- 
rally  held,  Mr.  Mackenzie  refers  to  the  statutes  which  he  thinks  so 
wicked,  to  "  the  Mrs.  Besant  dead-lock,"  to  the  Truelove  prose- 
cution, and  then,  after  rambling  in  a  hazy  manner  through  various 
subjects,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement: —  • 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  shackles  to  which  Mill  referred  by  name  that 
lias  been  removed  ;  while  several  of  the  old  weapons  against  freedom  have 
been  hunted  up  and  loaded,  ready  to  go  off  in  case  of  need.  Some  causes 
of  opprobrium  have  been  removed,  for  example,  by  the  Secular  Oaths  Bill ; 
but,  speaking  broadly,  whatever  legal  freedom  of  discussion  and  action  has 
gained,  has  been  gained  by  compromise  or  a  fluke.  The  opening  of 
museums,  picture  galleries,  &c.,  on  Sunday  (which  he  advocates  in  strong 
terms,  but  as  to  which  I  hesitate  greatly),  will  probably  be  carried  before 
long  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  power  of  society  over  the  individual,  whether 
by  law  or  otherwise,  has  been  immensely  fortified.  Mr.  Max  Muller  looks 
at  these  things  from  the  summits  of  "  the  mountains  of  Rasselas,"  or  some 
such  place,  with  that  splendid  and  capacious  brain  of  his  full  of  Sanskrit. 
If  he  will  read  more  newspapers,  and  read  them  minutelv.  he  will  receive 
a  very  different  impression  from  that  which  now  possesses  him.  Judges, 
magistrates,  barristers,  and  officials  of  various  kinds  have  taken  to  putting 
on  the  legal  screw  in  ways  w  hich  were  not  dreamt  of  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  his  Essay.  I  could  quote  from  memorv  a  score  of  instances 
within  the  last  few  months— instances,  1  mean,  in  which  official  adminis- 
trators of  one  kind  or  the  other  have  used  the  law  as  a  screw  to  compel  not 
only  judicially  formulated  compliance,  but  compliance  far  beyond  that 
limit.  It  is  one  of  the  vilest  forms  of  persecution,  and  it  is  a  growing  one. 
The  specific  cases  are  passed  over  in  silence,  or  half  silence,  tiecause  no  one 
likes  to  touch  pitch  ;  but  that  is  what  the  administrators  count  upon. 

Of  the  specific  cases  referred  to  little  need  be  said.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  happens  to  dislike  statutes  which  were  undoubtedly 
passed  for  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore  speaks  of  them  as 
though  they  belonged  to  the  middle  ages.  Of  the  Truelove  case 
he  is  not  qualified  to  speak,  as  he  admits  himself  that  he  has 
never  seen  the  incriminated  pamphlet.  His  general  statements, 
however,  do  certainly  charge  either  the  governing  classes  or  the 
majority — it  is  not  clear  which — with  very  grievous  sins,  and  de- 
scribe a  condition  of  society  which  would  unutterably  horrify 
Mr.  Mill  if  he  could  come  amongst  us  again.  There  is  terrible 
oppression.  J udges,  magistrates,  and  officials  put  on  the  "  legal 
screw,"  and  in  turn  a  screw — illegal,  it  may  be  presumed — is 
put  on  the  judges  and  magistrates  by  some  mysterious  body, 
and  the  result  is  the  vilest  persecution.  The  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman, who  is  under  the  impression  that  he  is  the  free 
citizen  of  a  free  country,  will  be  astonished  when  he  learns,  from 
a  paragraph  which  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  to  describe 
Russia  rather  than  England,  how  utterly  mistaken  he  is.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  will  derive  some  consolation  from  observing,  when  he 
recovers  himself  enough  to  read  the  passage  over  again,  that  the 
assertions  in  it  are  altogether  general,  and  are  not  supported  by 
a  tittle  of  proof.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  been  so  "startled"  by  Pro- 
fessor Muller 's  statement  that  nowadays  there  i.s  freedom  in  this 
country  as  to  feel  impelled  to  startle  others  by  proclaiming 
that,  oppression  and  corruption  are  steadily  advancing  in  the 
land.  Wisely,  however,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  remarkable  allegations,  and  for  this  reticence  he 
doubtless  has  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  The  gentleman  who 
steadily  maintains  that  the  earth  is  fiat  and  not  round  contents 
himself  with  simply  making  the  assertion,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
follows  his  excellent  example.  In  either  case  disproof  or  argument 
would  be  altogether  superfluous.  We  have  given  this  extract 
from  his  article  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  chosen  his  article 
for  comment — namely,  to  show  what  strange  things  Radicals  are 
willing  to  say ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  answer  this 
halderdash  which  has  been  so  strangely  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

Another  part  of  his  article  is  worth  referring  to  as  it  shows 
a  singular  propensity  which  is  not  uncommon  with  those  who 
consider  themselves  fitted  to  reorganize  society.  As  we  have 
said,  Radicals  seem  to  view  with  extreme  dislike  the  treatment 
of  their  prophet's  doctrines  by  any  but  themselves ;  yet  when 
it  suits  them  they  are  willing  to  treat  those  doctrines  in  the  freest 
possible  spirit.  Thus  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  to  speak  in  the  course 
of  his  article  of  Mill's  view  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  Mill's  opinions  and  of  saying  what 
his  views  would  be  if  he  were  alive  now.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  those  opinions,  as  stated  by  Mill  himself,  have  long 
ceased  to  carry  any  weight.  The  painful  story  of  his  private 
life  has,  unfortunately,  been  made  known  to  all;  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  his  discreditable  union  with  the  woman  for 
whom  he  had  so  frantic  an  admiration  must  in  all  probability 
have  prejudiced  his  views  respecting  the  marriage  contract.  These 
views,  however,  are  precisely  what  his  discreet  and  modest  disciple 


selects  to  dwell  upon ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  Mill's  careful  and 
comparatively  moderate  speech,  he  proceeds  to  amplify  it,  and  to 
explain  what  his  master  might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  said, 
lue  following  is  the  explanation  of  Mill's  opinions  which  this  diffi- 
dent writer  offers  a  good  many  years  after  Mr.  Mill's  death:— 

We  may  conjecture  that  if  Mr.  Mill  were  now  living  and  were  to  address 
nnnse  t  to  this  subject  generally,  he  wouH  first  of  all  demand  that  with 
regard  to  the  one  ground  on  which  English  law  now  dissolves  the  contract 
tne  wife  should  he  placed  (as  she  is  in  Scotland)  upon  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  the  husband  ;  secondly,  that  there  should  be  liberty  for  the 
spouses  to  dissolve  the  contract  by  mutual  agreement,  under  proper  guar- 
antees ;  and,  thirdly,  he  would  maintain  that  the  one  injurv  which  is  held 
in  England  to  dissolve  the  contract  (from  the  husband's  side)  js  not  in  itself 
necessarily  the  worst  or  most  fatal,  and  that  therefore  the  li-t  of  causes  for 
which  one  of  the  spouses  may  by  compulsion  get  freed  should  be  made 
witfer.  But  he  was,  as  I  have  remarked,  a  verv  cautious  and  reticent  pro- 
pagandist, and  it  is  only  by  close  watching  and  reading  ,,  erf  cular  passages 
gentrulpropositions  which  are  locally  a  Ilmg  wa;  off  from  than 
|  the  italics  are  Mr.  Mackenzie's],  that  you  get  at  his  whole 'meaning. 

A  very  full  meaning  certainly  when  the  student  thus  eulio-htened 
is  able  to  "  get  at "  it.  Rut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  preserve  the 
institution  at  all  if  it  is  to  be  so  much  shattered  ?  Why  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  Nihilists,  who  are  consistent,  and  do  away  with 
the  marriage  contract  altogether  ?  Doubtless,  the  next  disciple 
who  expounds  Mill  for  the  multitude  will  discover  that,  bv  throw- 
ing the  light  of  a  sufficient  number  of  propositions  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  passages  a  long  way  from  them,  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  earnestly  advocate  the  complete 
abolition  of  marriage. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  attack  on 
Professor  Midler's  discourse  and  exposition  of  Mill  which  are 
almost  as  amazing  as  that  just  quoted,  and  might  be  worth  citing 
as  showing  the  singular  constitution  of  the  Radical  mind  :  but 
probably  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  enoujh  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  effusion  has  been  given.  There  is,  however,  one  more 
observation  to  be  made  about  it  Singularly  enough,  the  very 
appearance  of  this  silly  stuff  in  the  pages  of  such  a  periodical  as 
the  Contemporary  Review  demonstrates  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  seems  most  anxious  to  dispute— to  wit,  the  progress 
of  tolerance  in  England,  and  the  effect  which  the  better  part  of 
Mill's  writings  has  had  on  English  opinion.  There  is  now  such  a 
readiness  to  listen  to  both  sides  that  a  very  feeble  writer  may 
obtain  a  hearing  against  a  very  illustrious  one  if  he  thinks  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  complaining  that  the  other's  treatmeut  of 
a  question  has  been  misleading.  The  facts  in  the  present  case  are 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Professor  Muller,  a  man  of  the  highest 
attainments  and  possessing  a  European  reputation,  makes  some 
remarks  about  Mill's  Kssay  on  Liberty  in  a  discourse  which  he 
publishes.  To  these  Mr.  Mackenzie — an  utterly  obscure  man — ob- 
jects, and,  though  he  has  not  the  smallest  literary  capacity,  and 
really  has  nothing  to  say  that  is  in  the  least  worth  attention,  he  is 
allowed  a  place  in  the  magazine  that  contained  Professor  Midler's 
article,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose,  that  in  anything  like  a  con- 
troversy both  sides  must  be  heard,  however  weak  the  arguments 
of  one  of  the  disputants  may  be.  In  this  case  it  certainly  seems 
as  if  the  principle  of  toleration  had  been  carried  too  fir,  and  as 
if  the  editor,  in  his  anxiety  for  fairness,  had  not  sulliciently 
considered  what  he  was  inflicting  on  his  readers  ;  but  neverthe- 
less, if  there  has  been  a  fault,  it  has  been  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  appearance  of  such  an  article  as  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
in  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  shows  how  deeply  one  of  the 
principles  for  which  Mill  most  earnestly  contended  is  now  re- 
spected. 


THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BLUNTLY  stated,  the  fact  would  seem  incredible,  that  until 
Queen  Victoria  had  been  nine  years  on  the  throne  there  were 
fewer  bishoprics  in  England  than  there  had  been  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  ill-devised  see  of  Westminster  which  he  set 
up  collapsed  when  Edward  VI.  translated  its  first  holder 
to  Norwich.  Mary  replaced  the  Benedictines  in  the  A  bbey,  and 
although  Elizabeth  restored  the  Dean  and  Canons,  she  let  the 
bishopric  drop  without  substituting  any  other  in  its  place.  The 
diocese  of  Ripou,  indeed,  was  established  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  1836;  but  the  price  which  the  Church  paid  for  the 
benefit  was  the  amalgamation  of  Bristol  with  Gloucester.  At  last 
the  late  Lord  Powis's  honest  Welsh  pertinacity  overtrumped  the 
stolid  resistance  offered  by  cowardice  and  routine,  and  in  1847 
the  see  of  Manchester  was  created,  without  the  suppression  of 
either  of  those  in  North  Wales  which  had  been  destined  to  serve  as 
victim.  Then  came  thirty  years  of  Commissions,  Reports,  Societies, 
and  abortive  Bills,  till  Mr.  Cross,  encouraged  by  exemplary  private 
muniticeuce,  placed  the  movement  on  a  new  footing  by  launching 
that  project  of  six  new  sees,  equally  divided  between  the  provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  which  has  now,  by  the  completion  of  the 
endowment  for  Liverpool,  been  half  accomplished,  while  the  work 
is  far  advanced  at  Newcastle  and  a  substantive  beginning  has  been 
made  at  Wakefield  and  Southwell.  The  Home  Secretary  has  had  the 
courage  to  appeal  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  to  an  entirely 
new  application  of  an  established  and  universally  lauded  principle. 
For  building  and  restoring  churches,  and  for  endowing  their 
parsons,  as  well  as  for  founding  bishoprics  in  the  Colonies,  the 
State  had  long  recognized  the  potency  of  private  munificence. 
But  a  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Establishment,  with  his  succession  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  far  too  grand  a  personage  to  be  beholden 
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to  voluntary  films  for  his  means  of  living.  It  was  all  very  well  for  a 
benevolent  dreamer,  such  as  Lord  Ly ttelton,  to  suggest  so  revolu- 
tionary an  idea ;  and,  as  blowing  bubbles  is  a  very  harmless 
amusement,  he  might  be  left  to   follow  his  bent     To  Mr. 
Cross's  mind,  however,  business-like  as  he  is,  the  difficulty  which 
presented  itself  was  not  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  voluntary 
succour  for  a  public  good,  but  the  recognition  of  any  principle 
which  should  make  that  acceptance  objectionable.    He  was,  in- 
deed, adverse  to  one  leading  principle  of  Lord  Lyttelton  s  Bill— 
that  of  the  general  enabling  powers  which  it  proposed  to  create  for 
a  formally  unlimited  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  without  the 
«ee  the  place,  or  the  number  of  proposed  bishoprics  being  specified 
in  the  statute.    Whether  this  was  excessive  caution  or  not  it  is 
needless  now  to  discuss.     For  our  part,  we  think  that  the  pre- 
caution of  bringing  in  both  Queen— that  is  to  say,  Ministers— and 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  provided  in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Bill,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse.    But  the  Minister  accepted 
the  other  main  feature  of -the  measure,  that  of  reliance  upon 
voluntary  benevolence.    A  fortunate  occasion  presented  itself  for 
bridging  over  any  abrupt  transition  between  the  old  idea,  that 
bishoprics  could  onlv  be  set  up  by  readjusting  the  actual  Church 
funds  sequestrated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  that  of 
launching  appeals  for  additional  contributions.     This  was  the 
timely  and  generous  surrender  by  the  actual  Bishop  of  Winchester 
of  the  pompous  see-house  constructed  in  George  IV.'s  days  by  the 
bland  Bishop  Sumner  in  St.  James's  Square.    The  sale  of  this 
mansion  proved  to  be  a  sufficient  start  for  establishing  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  Albans,  and  that  was  soon  followed  by  Lady 
Rolle's  exceptionally  noble  contribution  which  made  the  long- 
desired  and  long-despaired  of  Bishopric  of  Cornwall  a  reality. 
There  was  a  private  donor  ready  in    1847  to  have  founded 
it  but  the  wise  men  of  that  day  insisted  on  looking  their  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth.    The  delay,  however,  was  not  on  the  whole 
unfortunate,  as  by  the  terms  of  Dr.  Walker's  offer  the  see  must 
have  been  fixed  at  St.  Columb,  a  far  less  advantageous  site  than 
Truro.    His  schemes  creating  these  two  bishoprics  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury  were  the  models  for  Mr.  Cross's  later  Act,  which 
prospectively  established  a  see  taken  from  Lincoln  and  Lichfield 
at  the  old  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  in  the  same  province, 
and  also  Liverpool  out  of  Chester,  Newcastle  out  of  Durham,  and 
Wakefield  out  of  Ripon,  all  of  them  in  that  of  York.  The  existence 
of  all  these  new  dioceses  was  to  be  contingent  upon  private 
liberality,  the  only  contributions  of  a  public  character  which  were 
accepted  being  limited  stipends  assessed  upon  those  of  the  old  sees 
which  were  to  be  respectively  relieved,  so  that  none  of  them  should 
hereafter  fall  below  4,200?.  a  year,  nor  Durham,  which  is  to  give 
1,000/.  a  year  to  Newcastle,  below  7,000/.    The  minimum  income 
of  any  new  see  was  fixed  at  3,500/.  a  year,  or  3,000/.  together 
with  a  house,  and  was  not  to  exceed  4,200/.  a  year.    The  idea 
which  underlies  these  provisions  is  that,  as  the  new  bishops  would 
range  with  their  older  brethren  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
so  they  should  also  fairly  match  them  in  means. 

Mr.  Cross,  in  his  anxiety  that  the  increase  of  bishops  should  wear 
the  appearance  of  being  a  development  and  not  a  revolution,  laid 
great  stress  upon  its  being  what  he  termed  a  moderate  one. 
Without  contesting  the  principle  of  this  condition,  we  think  that 
the  application  need  not  have  been  so  rigid,  and  that  the  measure 
might  well  have  provided  by  anticipation  for  the  formation  of  new 
sees  in  Surrey  (leaving  that  suburban  region,  West  Kent,  to 
Rochester),  Suffolk,  Warwickshire  reviving  the  style  of  Coventry 
and  including  Birmingham,  Bristol  severed  from  Gloucester,  Derby- 
shire, and  Sheffield  or  Beverley.  The  practical  prospects  of  com- 
pleting the  endowment  in  any  of  these  cases  would  be  about  equal 
to  that  which  exists  in  those  of  Southwell  or  Wakefield,  and  the 
difference  between  an  ultimate  number  of  two  archbishoprics  with 
thirty-two  or  thirty-eight  suffragan  sees  is  not  so  very  vital. 

No  one  donor  overshadows  all  his  compeers  at  Liverpool, 
although  there  are  several  gifts  of  10,000/.,  while  the  energy  of  one 
of  these  large  givers,  Mr.  Torr,  the  late  member  for  the  borough, 
has  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  work.    This  new  see  will  be 
the  first  example  of  an  urban  bishopric,  as  Truro  was  of  a 
territorial  one,  started  on  the  mere  claims  of  the  place  to  the 
benefit,  and  with  no   adventitious  assistance   from  previously 
existing  institutions.   The  sees  of  Ripon  and  Manchester,  endowed 
as  they  were  by  the  Church  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  rested  upon  the  actual  collegiate  church  and 
its  corporation  already  existing  in  each  place,  which  by  change  of 
name  became  Cathedral  and  Chapter,  while  St.  Albans  already 
possessed  its  abbey.    At  Liverpool  the  need  of  a  cathedral  and 
chapter,  for  work  and  not  show,  is  already  felt  and  canvassed.  The 
same  generosity  which  has  made  the  see  a   reality  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  accessories.    When  a  county  in  so  un- 
prosperous  a  case  as  Cornwall  is  able  to  set  in  hand,  for  so  small  a 
place  as  Truro,  a  cathedral  of  the  amplitude  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
one  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  designed,  it  would  be  a  laches  not  to  be 
dreamed  of  were  Liverpool  to  lag  behind.    It  is  true  that  not 
«yery  bishop  of  a  new  see  may  have  the  energy  and  influence  of 
Bishop  Benson.     But,  with  his  recent  example  to  show  the  way, 
no  one  ought  to  be  so  deficient  in  the  courage  of  conception  and 
the  patience  of  execution  as  not  at  least  to  be  able  with  such 
superior  advantages  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  Cornish  brother. 
A  random  idea  has  been  thrown  out  of  utilizing  the  occasion  at 
Liverpool  for  galvanizing  a  long-deceased  and  forgotten  failure, 
and  setting  up  Wren's  happily  rejected  first  notion  for  St.  Paul's. 
This  is  of  course  a  crotchet  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained.   We  are  unwilling  to  import  what  might  be  mistaken  for 


party  questions  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject.^  Never- 
theless, at  a  time  when  the  temptation  of  an  electioneering 
triumph  has  proved  to  be  motive  enough  for  those  whose  whole 
career  ought  to  have  been  a  guarantee  for  nobler  conceptions  of 
statesmanship  to  bring  the  notion  of  disestablishment  into  dangerous 
familiarity  with  the  minds  least  likely  to  make  a  good  use  of  it, 
we  may  point  out  how  strong  a  constructive  argument  may  be 
found  against  the  assumed  popularity  of  the  change  in  the  un- 
stinted affluence  of  voluntary  donors,  which  had  made  both  the 
extension  of  the  episcopate  and  the  revival  of  cathedrals  in  their 
buildings  and  their  institutions  not  possible  only,  but  popular,  and 
brought  them  into  course  of  execution. 

The  Titnes  has  been  amusing  in  its  solemn  blundering  over 
some  incidents  of  the  new  sees  which  are  being  created.  It 
has  grasped  the  fact  that  bishops'  seats  have  the  honorary 
distinction  of  being  entitled  cities  ;  and  so  it  conjectures 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Order  in  Council  appears,  _  Liverpool 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  assume  for  itself  that  title.  The 
idea  that  a  grant  from  the  sovereign  is  needful,  and  that 
such  grant  was  actually  made  to  St.  Albans  and  Truro,  never 
seems  to  have  crossed  our  contemporary's  mind.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  Times  gets  vexed  and  troubled  why  Westminster 
should  be  a  city,  forgetful  that  Henry  VIII.  made  it  for  a  short 
time  a  bishopric,  and  that  he  gave  it  the  consequent  rank.  Further- 
more, our  contemporary  is  sorely  tried  because  certain  existing 
towns  and  villages  were  Saxon  bishoprics,  and  yet  are  no  cities 
now.  These  mysterious  places  follow  a  simple  law — namely,  that 
the  fact  of  the  town  having  been  a  pre-conquestal  see  no  more 
makes  the  place  a  city  than  it  makes  the  parson  a  dean.  Cities 
are  the  seats  of  post-conquestal  bishoprics,  excluding  those  Saxon 
sees  which  endured  for  only  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest ;  and 
in  compliance  with  this  rule,  the  only  places  so  entitled  which 
cannot  show  their  separate  bishops  are  Westminster,  Coventry, 
Bath,  and  now  Bristol. 


PARLIAMENT  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

SINCE  the  announcement  by  telegraph  of  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Berry  Ministry  in  Victoria,  there  has  been  time  for 
letters  to  arrive  describing,  not  indeed  the  conflict  itself,  but  the 
state  of  things  which  immediately  preceded  it.  The  Times  Cor- 
respondent, who  has  at  intervals  given  very  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  political  state  of  men  and  things  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  has  recently  devoted  himself  to  the  Victorian  Assembly, 
and  has  drawn  a  very  striking  picture  of  what  may  be  called 
the  probable  possibilities  of  democracy.  The  writer  cannot 
be  said  to  be  prejudiced  against  Victoria  or  things  Victorian. 
In  another  very  recent  letter  he  gives  a  description  of  Melbourne, 
its  climate,  its  people,  its  institutions,  which  is  little  short  of  en- 
thusiastic, and  certainly  goes  beyond  the  accepted  ideas  on  the 
subject.  All  travellers  unite  in  praising  the  situation  of  the  city 
near  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port  Philip,  and  in  admiring  its 
public  buildings  and  institutions.  Democratic  communities  in- 
deed are  not  wont  to  be  behindhand  in  the  latter  respect,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  such  things  contribute  more  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  majority  than  to  that  of  the  minority,  while  they 
are  erected  more  at  the  cost  of  the  minority  than  at  that  of  the 
majority.  But  the  climate  of  Melbourne  has  by  no  means  united 
all  suffrages,  and  the  fact  acknowledged  by  the  Correspondent 
that  its  death-rate  is  greater  than  that  of  most  large  English 
towns  seems  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground  for  doubt.  We 
have  heard  Victorians  themselves  give  unpleasant  accounts  of  the 
tendency  of  their  country's  flies  to  dispute  possession  with  human 
beings  in  such  matters  as  food  and  drink.  Nor  do  sharks  in  the 
bright  blue  sea  and  thermometers  at  1  io°  in  the  shade  strike  the 
home-keeping  Briton  as  unqualified  attractions.  There  is  a  deli- 
cate point  which  the  writer  touches  upon,  and  wherein  his  testi- 
mony is  again  somewhat  more  favourable  than  that  of  local 
witnesses.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  unreasonable  that  a  casual 
Englishman,  because  he  chooses  to  visit  Melbourne,  should  expect 
to  be  feted  and  caressed.  Indeed  we  remember  reading  an  Aus- 
tralian novel  in  which  the  tax  laid  upon  Victorian  hospitality  by 
such  visitors  was  most  bitterly  complained  of.  This  may  have 
been  an  isolated  case,  but  it  deserves  to  be  taken  account 
of  in  estimating  the  Times'  Correspondent's  commendations  of 
the  "  overflowing  kindness  and  courtesy  "  of  the  Melbournians 
towards  Englishmen.  It  is  evident  that  at  least  he  is  not  a 
prejudiced  critic,  or,  if  he  be  prejudiced  at  all,  that  he  is  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  his  subject. 

The  description,  however,  which  this  investigator  gives  of  the 
proceedings  and  character  of  the  last  Victorian  Assembly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  attractive.  The  material  arrangements  of  that 
Assembly  are  indeed  all  that  the  stoutest  formalist  could  wish. 
There  are  a  Speaker  and  a  wig  and  a  mace,  and  benches  right  and 
left,  and  cross-benches  and  a  gangway,  and  many  other  indis- 
pensable accompaniments  of  legislative  Assemblies  on  the  English 
model.  Democratic  as  they  are,  the  Victorians  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  unwise  faults  of  democracy, 
the  rejection  of  pomp  and  ceremony.  Even  Doctor  Bidache,  the 
Republican  enthusiast  in  M.  Sardou's  play,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  some  respects  it  was  a  mistake  to  reject  these  vanities, 
and  that,  for  instance,  a  civil  marriage  was  terribly  wanting 
in  impressiveness.  If  the  Victorian  Assembly  is  not  impressive, 
it  is  at  any  rate  not  for  want  of  wigs.     Another  interesting 
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feet  13  that  the  Victorians  appear  to  have  inherited  or 
acquired  the  curious  English  love  of  precedent,  which  is  as 
mortar  to  the  bricks  of  a  constitution,  and  which",  somehow  or 
other,  Continental  bricklayers  have  never  been  able  to  secure.  But, 
baiting  the  precedents  and  the  wigs,  our  leniently  disposed  critic 
does  not  find  much  to  satisfy  him  in  the  Victorian  House  of 
Commons.  He  confesses  to  a  regret  that  "  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  carried  on  by  statesmen  who  have  at  least 
mastered  the  Queen's  English."  We  are  afraid  that  the  Corre- 
spondent is  in  the  full  Jacobin  sense  an  "  aristocrat.,''  and,  though 
there  have  been  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  who 
have  had  at  least  as  much  difficulty  with  the  letter  h  as  poor  Mr. 
Berry,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  ears  of  Englishmen  of  a  cer- 
tain position  are  generally  tainted  with  this  aristocratic  repugnance 
to  the  omission.  Our  author,  however,  endeavours  to  justify  him- 
self, protesting  that  he  does  not  consider  the  h  an  absolute 
shibboleth,  and  that  he  is  even  willing  to  overlook  rough  manners, 
neglected  dress,  and  an  undue  indifference  to  soap.  But  he  cannot 
away  with  the  metaphorical  uncleanness  of  tongue  and  bauds 
which  accompanies  this  literal  uncleanness.  His  examples  indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  h,  might  be  retorted  with  some  success 
upon  Englishmen  by  Victorians,  though  as  yet  the  precincts 
of  the  House  of  Commons  itself  do  not  furnish  examples  quite  so 
heinous.  When  we  hear  that  a  Victorian  Cabinet  Minister  called 
an  opponent  a  cabbage-seller,  it  is  difficult  not  to  remember  that  a 
highly  accomplished,  and  indeed  altogether  "  superior,"  member  of 
the  British  Legislature  not  long  ago  thought  it  comic  and  cogent  to 
talk  about  "  bookstalls  "  in  connexion  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  As  for  "  liar,"  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  word  in 
Victoria,  it  has  seldom  been  far  from  Mr.  Bright's  lips  or  pen 
during  the  last  few  months.  Still,  as  we  have  said,  these  ameni- 
ties are  not  openly  exchanged  in  the  House  itself,  though  there  is 
no  knowing  what  we  may  come  to  soon.  Another  and  exceedingly 
ugly  weapon  of  Victorian  controversy  is  the  accusation  of"  stealing.'' 
The  Correspondent  says  that  accusations  of  this  kind  were  habitu- 
ally brought  against  the  members  of  the  late  Cabinet,  or  most  of 
them  ;  that  both  parties  take  for  granted  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  side,  if  not  of  their  own,  will  help  themselves  and  their 
friends  out  of  the  public  purse.  Here  at  least  we  may  without 
Pharisaism  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  not  as  the  Victorians 
are — as  yet.  The  charges  of  jobbery  which  at  rare  intervals  are 
brought  against  public  men  with  us,  and  which  are  rarely  well 
founded,  differ  toto  ccelo  from  such  charges  of  direct  dishonesty. 
Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  state  of  the  Victorian  Assembly  in 
that  famous  scene  not  long  ago  when  an  irate  membar  endeavoured 
to  seize  the  mace  or  some  other  weapon,  and  to  clear  the  House 
with  it  in  the  style  of  Larry  McHale.  As  for  another  story  told, 
it  is  disgraceful  but  comic,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to 
what  might  have  been  possible  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  Great 
Britain,  scarcely  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  Ministerialist  was 
suspected  of  meditating  treachery,  whereupon  the  Government 
Whips  made  him  very  drunk,  and  brought  him  to  vote  in  that  con- 
dition. That  a  free  tight  should  ensue,  or  something  very  like  it, 
was  evidently  unavoidable.  The  House  and  the  public  generally 
seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  shocked  by  these  performances, 
which  is  creditable  to  them.  It  is  added,  too,  that  this  Assembly 
was  an  exceptional  Assembly  ;  though  it  is  not  clear  what  there  is 
to  prevent  a  succession  of  such  exceptional  Assemblies  from  being 
elected.  The  same  Correspondent,  in  a  previous  letter,  alluded  to  the 
Victorian  habit  of  "  blowing '? — an  interesting  but  elliptical  phrase, 
to  which,  for  the  understanding  of  the  people  at  home,  it  is  necessary 
to  add"  their  own  trumpet.''  We  do  not  know  whether  they  blow  much 
about  their  Assembly,  which,  to  the  British  mind,  might  seem 
better  treated  by  a  judicious  silence.  It  is  said  that  the  scandal 
of  the  last  House — now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  replaced  by  a  better — 
have  produced  the  usual  and  fatal  effect  which  every  democratic 
community  from  Athens  to  America  has  experienced.  The  best 
men  in  Melbourne — the  best  not  merely  by  birth  and  wealth,  but 
by  intelligence,  culture,  and  morality — have  been  so  disgusted  with 
the  state  of  things  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
They  cannot  deal  the  foul  blows  that  the  contest  requires,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  expose  themselves  to  them  in  a  practically  de- 
fenceless condition.  The  new  Government  may  have  for  the  time 
brought  about  a  better  state  of  things  ;  but  what  Mr.  Berry  and 
his  party  succeeded  in  doing  once  they  may  succeed  in  doing 
again. 

It  may  be  a  little  dangerous,  but  is  not  uninteresting,  to  inquire 
whether  the  ugly  consequences  which  the  Times'  Correspondent 
deplores  are  after  all  quite  unconnected  with  the  more  trivial 
drawbacks  in  respect  of  manners  which  he  describes.  It  is  no 
doubt  almost  sacrilegious  in  the  present  day  to  hint  anything  of  the 
kind.  But,  considering  that  manners  are  after  all  only  a  moral 
code  embodied  in  certain  half-conventional  outward  signs,  there 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  more  old-fashioned  view.  A 
man  who  will  not  wash  his  hands  because  he  has  work  which 
renders  such  a  process  useless  is  not  blameworthy ;  but  he  who 
legislates  can  certainly  spare  the  time  for  ablution,  and,  as  the 
colony  probably  provides  him  with  soap,  cannot  plead  poverty. 
If  he  neglects  these  opportunities,  it  is  probably  not  unjust  to 
argue  from  his  predilection  for  dirt  of  the  physical  kind  to  a 
predilection  for  the  dirt  of  the  moral  kind.  It  is  possible,  though 
difficult,  for  a  person  who  has  from  his  youth  up  ignored  the  h  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  that  letter,  and  he  who  does  not  shows 
an  indifference  to  the  good  opinion  of  others  which  may — we  do 
not  say  that  it  often  does — extend  a  little  further  than  orthoepy. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coarse  personalities  and 


foul  asnersions  on  character  which  pain  the  Coriespoudent  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  usually  found  in  connexion  with  the  absence  of 
Its  and  the  presence  of  dirt.  They  are  found  elsewhere,  no 
doubt,  more's  the  pity,  and  they  are  fortunately  by  no  means 
invariable  accompaniments  of  personal  and  linguistic  sloven- 
liness. But,  considering  the  well-known  verdict  of  such 
a  person  as  the  late  Mr.  Mill  on  the  moral  characteristics 
of  different  orders  of  society,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
still  something  to  be  said  for  the  aristocratic  conception  of  the 
governing  man  as  against  the  democratic.  We  may  add  that 
the  case  of  Victoria  seems  to  show  the  same  thing  pretty  strongly 
a  posteriori.  The  "  disgusting  vices  "  which  a  great  writer  charges 
against  democracy  are  corruption,  civil  dissension,  and  ingratitude 
towards  leaders.  This  last  article  has  been  a  good  deal  affected  by 
changes  of  manners,  which  have  sent  the  axe  out  of  fashion.  But,  if 
we  may  trust  the  Times'  Correspondent,  the  first  two  will  have  lately 
been  as  rampant  in  Victoria  as  they  could  well  be  short  of  actual 
civil  war.  A  Government  the  majority  of  whose  members  were 
habitually  charged  with  personal  dishonesty  ;  an  Assembly  which 
frequently,  if  not  habitually,  indulged  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  frequenters  of  some  low  drinking-shop ;  and 
classes  out  of  doors  so  embittered  against  one  another  that  open 
violence  was  feared — these  were  the  results  of  a  model  democracy. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  set  to  the  same  credit  the  recent  change,  he 
can  do  so,  though,  considering  the  force  of  reaction  in  all  cases, 
the  proceeding  does  not  seem  very  reasonable.  At  any  rate,  the 
late  political  experiences  of  Victoria  supply  political  students 
with  instructive  and  interesting,  but  we  fear  we  can  hardly  say  cheer- 
ful or  encouraging,  matter  for  reflection. 


THE  EASTERN  PYRENEES. 

~!\  ,/TR.  SENIOR  tells  us  in  the  last  volume  of  his  entertaining 
-i-Vi  work  that,  in  conversation  with  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
the  latter  gravely  mooted  the  advisableness  of  incorporating  with 
France  the  Spanish  province  of  Catalonia.  It  would  appear  that 
this  was  only  one  of  several  choice  landed  properties  marked  out 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Second  Empire  men  for  annexation 
at  a  suitable  opportunity.  On  the  score  of  geographical  pro- 
priety, there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  annexing 
Savoy  and  Nice.  Something  might  be  advanced  on  like  grounds 
for  taking  part  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  No  two  States,  however,, 
are  more  clearly  separated  by  nature  than  France  and  Spain. 
It  is  indeed  quite  inconceivable  at  this  time  of  day  that  any  man 
aspiring  to  be  considered  a  statesman,  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary 
common  sense,  should  seriously  propose  that  the  one  nation  should 
go  over  these  mountains  to  possess  itself  of  a  province  belonging 
to  the  other.  Such  notions  were  all  very  natural  and  suitable 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  many  things  have  happened 
since  then.  Both  nations,  indeed,  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  the  Pyrenees  exist  as  a  potent  geo- 
graphical expression  and  a  well-defined  boundary  mark.  Each 
holds  now  exactly  that  ground  which  in  strictest  geographical 
propriety  should  belong  to  it;  one  is  on  this  side  of  a  lofty 
mountain  barrier,  the  other  on  that  side.  In  no  province  of 
Spain  lying  under  this  barrier  is  there  any  French  element 
which  would  welcome  annexation  by  France ;  and  the  "  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,"  in  1659,  has  never  been  disturbed  by  any 
conspiracies  on  the  part  of  Roussillonais  or  Cerdagnais  de- 
siring to  be  reincorporated  with  Spain.  When  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon  had  been  repelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees  became  once 
more  the  limits  as  defined  by  that  treaty.  Moreover,  apart 
from  their  being  so  clearly  separated  territorially,  the  two  peoples- 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  pull  well  together ;  one  is  too- 
powerful,  the  other  too  proud.  It  is  true  that  the  recollection  of  a 
certain  ethnical  affinity,  identity  of  creed,  and  a  similar  prone- 
ness  to  be  carried  away  by  ardent  if  fitful  enthusiasm  in  generous 
causes,  will  occasionally  evoke  reciprocal  compliments.  The  recent 
highly  creditable  exertions  of  the  Paris  press  in  favour  of  the 
sufferers  through  the  inundations  in  Murcia  called  forth  un- 
bounded fraternal  recognition  of  French  generosity  and  nobility  of 
soul  from  all  ranks  and  classes  throughout  Spain  ;  but,  when  the 
sentimental  fireworks  have  been  let  off  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  situation  remains  the  same.  The  Spaniards' 
general  estimate  of  their  neighbours'  character  and  of  the  danger 
of  having  too  intimate  relations  with  them  is  capitally  rendered  in 
the  Spanish  proverb,  which  we  give  in  its  French  dress,  since  the 
French  rather  like  repeating  it  than  otherwise,  probably  reading 
therein  some  recondite  compliment  to  themselves  : — "  Ne  demande 
pas  du  feu  a  un  Francais,  nieme  pour  allumer  ta  pipe — il  te  por- 
tera  l'incendie ! " 

The  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  went  formerly  by  the 
name  of  Roussillou,  and  it  has  known  many  masters.  Luring  a 
long  period  it  was  under  rulers  of  its  own,  called  Counts  of 
Roussillon.  The  last  of  these  bequeathed  it  in  1 17S  to  the  King 
of  Aragon.  Three  centuries  later  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  Again  it  was  recovered  by  a  King  of  Aragon,  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  finally  annexed  to  France,  re- 
taining until  the  Revolution  its  appellation  of  province  of  Rous- 
sillon. With  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  this  department 
has  to  offer  to  the  antiquary,  artist,  mineralogist,  invalid,  and  epi- 
cure, we  should  have  wondered  that  our  countrymen  so  rarely  turn 
off  the  high  road  to  Spain  to  enter  it,  if  we  had  not  often  noticed 
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that  they  take  less  trouble  to  find  out  the  beauties  of  France  than 
those  of  countries  further  away.  How  many,  we  should  like  to 
know,  of  the  hundreds  of  English  residents  at  Dinan,  Dinard.  and  ( 
on  the  outskirts  of  Brittany,  have  ever  explored  that  astonishing 
■collection  of  Celtic  remains  strewn  broadcast  over  the  moors  hard 
by  ?  where  also  grows  the  very  broom  which  gave  our  Plautagenets 
theiraame  and  armorial  bearings.  There  are  numbers  of  Englishmen 
who  speak  as  though  they  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  and  whose 
experience  has  been  confined  to  visiting  a  large  city  at  either  end  of 
a  long  liae  of  rail,  and  on  the  journey  between  to  catching  a  peep, 
in  the  intervals  of  sleeping,  eating,  and  novel-reading,  at  a  flying 
landscape  of  vines  and  poplars.  It  would  surprise  such  as  have 
adjudged  France  to  be  a  flat,  uninteresting  country,  after  a  run 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  to  learn  what  variety  and  beauty  of  scenery 
may  be  found  in  places  off'  the  beaten  tracks.  But  very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  the  scores  of  thousands  who  each  year  rush 
through  France  do  turn  off  the  great  highways.  Those,  who  do  so 
in  search  of  natural  beauties  visit  the  Vale  of  the  Gresivaudan,  the 
gorge  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  or  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Wvires  or  Ardennes,  or  explore  Auvergne  or  the  Rhone  with  its 
superb  prospects ;  and  their  verdict  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  commonplace  tourist.  One  of  the  departments  least  known 
in  its  interior  by  English  people  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  of 
the  Kastern  Pyrenees.  The  western  and  central  portions  of  the 
great  mountain  chain  are  the  annual  resort  of  multitudes  of 
travellers.  Some  come  to  drink  or  dip  in  various  healing  waters, 
others  to  climb  lofty  peaks  affording  superb  views,  to  angle  for 
trout  in  purling  streams  of  exquisite  purity,  or  to  get  meagre 
but  novel  sport  with  the  gun  in  return  for  much  hard  walking. 
Nearly  everywhere  there  are  good  hotels  to  put  up  at,  and  almost 
always  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  a  sunshine  may  be 
enjoyed  which  is  too  often  denied  to  the  tourist  of  the  Alps. 
But  the  eastern  end  is  a  terra  incognita.  Till  recently  the  line 
of  rail  now  connecting  the  south  of  France,  through  Narbonne  and 
Perpignan,  with  Barcelona  and  the  Spanish  northern  and  eastern 
^system,  only  ran  to  the  frontier,  and  a  most  tiresome  journey 
had  to  be  performed  by  diligence  on  the  other  side.  Now  that 
this  is  changed,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  will  probably  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  they  experience  and  profit  by  the  necessary  British 
invasion.  Already  the  recognized  advanced  guards  under  Messrs. 
Cook  have  passed  through.  But  this  is  just  what  tourists  have 
generally  done  hitherto  ;  they  have  passed  by  on  the  coast  road, 
•without  penetrating  into  the  interior.  And  the  coast  route  gives 
no  fair  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  inland.  It  cannot  compete  for  a 
moment  in  beauty  of  scenery  or  colouring  with  the  lovely  Corniche 
road.  Salt  lagoons  stretch  away  on  either  side,  only  relieved  at 
intervals  by  tracts  of  brown  barren-looking  soil,  where,  however, 
the  vine  flourishes.  Arrived  at  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  poverty  of  the  hotels  for  so 
considerable  a  town,  and  by  the  unsavoury  odours,  engendered  by 
a  visible  neglect  of  all  sanitary  laws,  which  pervade  the  narrow 
streets.  Here  we  begin  to  take  leave  of  France  proper.  Not  only 
do  we  hear  an  unfamiliar  tongue  spoken  all  round,  but  such 
French  as  is  spoken  is  badly  pronounced  ;  the  dress  of  the  lower 
orders  has  Spanish  peculiarities ;  and  the  shops  display  many 
articles  of  Spanish  production.  The  market-place  is  well  worth 
a  visit  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  newcomer  will  be 
struck  by  the  quaint  costumes  of  peasants  from  the  country, 
and  by  the  immense  variety  and  abundance  of  produce  for 
sale.  If  it  is  autumn  there  will  be  a  magnificent  show  of 
vegetables  and  fruit.  The  most  exquisite  grapes  may  be 
bought  for  a  song,  as  also  the  luscious  white  figs  called  Coll 
de  Signora,  which  no  other  fig  of  any  kind  or  clime  can 
match.  After  Perpignan,  as  we  approach  the  frontier  and  come 
more  under  mountain  shelter,  the  country  rapidly  improves,  and 
we  enter  a  zone  of  vine  aud  olive,  of  palm,  orange,  and  cactus.  It 
is  this  district  which  produces  the  rich  powerful  wines  of  Banyuls, 
Grenache,  Muscat,  and,  above  all,  of  the  superb  white  Maccabeo; 
the  less  costly  of  which  are  much  used  to  corser  or  fortify  the 
weaker  wines  further  north.  Their  generic  name  is  vim  de 
Roussillon,  and  probably  some  of  the  vintage  really  does  find  its 
way  into  the  Mas-deu,  sold  as  Masdeu  iu  England  ;  but  somehow 
it  seems  oftener  than  not  to  lose  flavour  on  the  road.  Perhaps 
the  best  wine  of  the  country  comes  from  the  slopes  about  Collioure, 
where  the  vines  flourish  wonderfully  on  what  is  bare  rock  scat- 
tered over  with  sand ;  and,  as  rain  seldom  falls  here,  the  dressers 
have  to  depend  on  artificial  irrigation. 

The  coast  line  takes  us  by  many  spots  interesting  to  lovers  of 
antiquities.  Narbonne,  the  "  pulcherrima  Narbo  "  of  Martial,  was, 
till  recently,  when  much  ancient  masonry  was  abstracted  for  the 
making  of  fortifications  and  other  purposes,  a  town  full  of 
Roman  monuments,  buildings,  and  Arab  remains.  Many  important 
architectural  fragments,  Phoenician,  Koman,  and  Visigothic,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum.  Shortly  after  Narbonne  we  come  upon 
Salces  with  its  saline  waters  mentioned  by  Strabo.  It  was  at  Fine 
(called  Illiberis  by  the  Romans  and  afterwards  Elena  by  Constan- 
tine)  that  Hannibal  pitched  his  first  camp  in  Gaul.  The  church  and 
cloisters  with  their  bas-reliefs  and  very  ancient  inscriptions  are  well 
worth  inspection.  After  passing  the  small,  picturesque  port  of 
Collioure— the  ancient  Cauco-Illiberis— we  come  to  Port  Vendres 
(Portus  Veneris).  As  this  is  the  ouly  considerable  harbour 
between  Marseilles  and  the  frontier,  efforts  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Government  to  increase  its  commercial  importance  ;  and 
it  will  doubtless  become  the  central  place  of  export  for  a  larce 
district.    A  few  miles  beyond,  the  easternmost  ridge  of  the 


Pyrenees  juts  out  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Cap  Creus,  the  ancient 
Aphrodisiura,  and  we  are  on  Spanish  ground. 

Besides  the  road  leading  into  Spain  another  line  of  rail  run3 
now  from  Perpignan  into  the  heart  of  the  department — the  line 
from  Perpignan  to  Prades.  It  traverses  the  wide  plain  of 
Roussillon,  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the  torrential  Tet,  till 
it  reaches  well  up  into  the  mountains.  It  would  astonish 
some  of  our  hardly  pushed  farmers  at  home  to  see  with  what 
little  cost  and  trouble  man  earns  a  livelihood  and  competency  in 
these  parts.  Most  Southern  peoples  are  inclined  to  allow  nature  to  do 
her  full  share  of  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  nature  works  hard  about 
here,  filling  the  valleys  with  corn  and  maize,  and  hemp  and  fruit", 
and  making  a  vast,  rich  vinery  of  the  terraced  hill-sides.  The 
terminus  of  the  rail  is  Prades,  which  lies  just  under  the  gigantic 
mass  of  the  Canigou,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  Eastern  division. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  a  short  sojourn  at  Prades,  especially 
during  the  autumn  months,  when  the  climate,  resembling  that  of 
Lombardy  at  that  season,  is  absolutely  perfect.  Theve  is  an 
hotel  greatly  to  be  commended  for  its  cleanliness  aud  com- 
fort, and  enjoying  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  its  irre- 
proachable cuisine.  We  notice  that  the  g-uide-books  are  just 
awake  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Lathing  establishment 
at  Molitg,  some  five  miles  distant.  The  waters  are  sulphurous, 
aud  most  efficacious  in  skin  diseases  ;  and  iu  summer  and  autumn 
the  baths,  picturesquely  situated,  are  thronged  by  French  and 
Spaniards.  Some  ten  miles  from  Prades  are  also  the  baths  of 
Olette.  There  is  here  a  curious  relic  of  Latin  times  in  the  name 
given  to  an  ancient  zigzag  mule  path  —  gradus  d'Olette,  or 
sometimes  in  modern  patois,  gratis.  Three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Prades  is  Vernet  with  another  water-cure  establishment.  From 
here  the  ascent  of  the  Canigou  may  be  made  without  too  much 
difficulty.  A  magnificent  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Roussillon,  the  mountains  of  Catalonia, 
and  a  wide  reach  of  the  Mediterranean.  Excursions  should 
be  made  to  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  de 
Cuxa,  as  also  to  those  of  St.  Martin  du  Canigou.  The  country 
around  is  studded  with  watch-towers,  the  shells  of  mediaeval 
castles,  and  with  considerable  villages  on  the  hill-sides.  Chief  in 
interest  among  these  is  Ria,  on  the  road  to  Mont  Louis,  which, 
by  the  by,  is  the  most  elevated  garrison  town  in  Europe. 

Returning  to  Perpignan — the  starting-point  for  the  interior — the 
tourist  should  next  follow  the  road  to  Amelie-les-Bains,  to  which 
it  is  proposed  shortly  to  lay  a  line  of  rail.  The  route  as  far  as  Lo 
Boulou  is  that  of  the  old  post  road  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona. 
Here  are  several  copious  mineral  springs,  with  a  bathing  establish- 
ment crowded  in  summer  and  autumn.  The  waters  are  little 
known  out  of  the  department,  but  are  there  very  generally  drunk, 
being  highly  efficacious  in  complaints  of  the  digestive  organs.  Just 
beyond  Le  Boulou,  on  the  road  to  Spain,  occui-3  the  Col  de 
Perthus — the  pass  traversed  by  the  army  of  Hannibal  on  its 
march  into  Gaul,  and  which  later  was  trodden  successively  by  the 
conquering  legions  of  Pompey  and  Ca3sar.  At  Amelie,  some  ten 
miles  beyond  Le  Boulou,  are  sulphur  springs  which  must  have 
been  of  repute  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  judge  by  the  re- 
mains of  baths  :  and  they  are  much  esteemed  now  in  cases  of  con- 
sumption and  rheumatism.  The  French  Government  has  erected 
here  an  immense  military  hospital  especially  intended  for  officers, 
of  whom  after  the  Crimean  war  as  many  as  five  hundred  were 
under  treatment  at  the  same  time.  We  have  always  wondered 
that  these  sheltered  aud  delightful  winter  quarters  have  not  been 
more  appreciated  by  our  countrymen.  Perhaps  one  great  reason 
is  that  there  is  neither  English  chaplain  nor  doctor  within  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  of  the  place.  One  necessary  of  life  is, 
however,  forthcoming — the  daily  post  with  the  daily  Times.  And 
there  is  a  telegraph  office.  Apartments  and  villas  are  to  be 
found  at  very  moderate  rents.  Beautiful  walks  amid  olive  and 
orange,  citron,  palm,  and  vine,  may  be  found,  and  excursions  taken 
to  various  points  of  interest  in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery.  A 
j  few  miles  beyond  Amelie  are  the  baths  of  La  Preste,  the  waters 
of  which  are  considered  to  be  of  extraordinary  potency  in  calculous 
complaints. 

It  has  now  been  resolved  to  make  a  railroad  into  this  district, 
which  will  not  only  render  the  numerous  thermal  estab- 
lishments more  accessible,  but  will  be  the  means  of  opening 
out  its  vast  mineral  resources.  For  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
have  attractions  not  only  for  the  artist,  the  bon  vivant,  and 
the  invalid,  but  for  the  speculator.  We  were  amused  lately 
on  consulting  a  popular  Encyclopaedia  to  learn  that  iron  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  that  the  mines  are  of  limited  extent  and 
the  supply  of  small  account.  The  fact  is,  the  mines,  little  worked 
hitherto,  cover  an  immense  area — at  least  in  this  division  of  the 
mountains — and  their  produce  is  only  limited  by  the  demand.  The 
whole  group  of  mountains  lying  in  a  semicircle  about  the  Canigou, 
which  itself  is  charged  with  ore,  is  more  or  less  one  continuous 
mine,  producing,  where  worked,  iron  of  the  very  best  quality.  But 
the  mountain  paths  are  so  difficult,  the  distances  of  the  mines  from 
main  roads  so  considerable,  and  from  any  railroad  so  much  greater 
still,  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  sleeping  treasure.  At 
length,  however,  the  people  of  these  parts  are  waking  up  to  realize 
the  value  of  what  lies  under  their  feet.  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
inay  mention  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  owning  property  not 
far  from  Olette  sold  a  hill,  inside  and  out,  for  150  francs.  It  seemed 
of  no  use  or  value  to  him,  beiug  a  wild,  barren  bit  of  ground  scat- 
tered over  with  boulders  of  indifferent  marble ;  and  what  would 
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be  gained  by  digging  the  iron,  for  which  no  purchaser  could  be 
found  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner?  At  the  present  time  you 
might  offer,  and  probably  in  vain,  two  million  francs  for  that 
hill.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tet,  and  at 
Prades  the  railway  is  now  brought  within  ten  miles,  and  will 
be  brought  nearer  still.  The  adjoining  iron  mine  of  Escaro 
is  worked  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Sharpe,  son  of  the  late  emi- 
nent architect,  who  owns  also  a  quarry  of  marble  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  many  more  Englishmen  whose  taste 
may  lie  in  this  direction.  Again,  when  the  rail  is  laid  to  Arnolie, 
the  mines  on  that  side  of  the  Canigou  (this  mountain  separates  the 
valleys  of  the  Tet  and  the  Tech)  will  increase  immensely  in  value, 
while  others  which  have  only  been  scratched  will  be  opened  up. 
The  most  convenient  headquarters  for  persons  wishing  to  explore 
the  mine  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Tet  would  be  Prades 
or  Olette;  and  for  those  who  would  visit  that  of  the  Tech,  either 
La  Preste  or  Prats  de  Mollo.  For  visitors  unencumbered  with 
beavy  baggage  a  most  charming  mountain  route  over  a  wing  of  the 
Canigou  maybe  taken  from  Olette  to  Prats  de  Mollo,  whereby  the  long 
roundabout  journey  by  Prades,  Perpignan,  and  Arnelie  is  avoided. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  likely  that  the  mines  of  this  region  will  ever 
be  worked  profitably  on  a  more  extensive  scale  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  offer  no  opinion.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  resources  we 
have  spoken  of  are  in  existence,  and  the  proposed  improvement  of 
communications  will  bring  them  within  easier  reach  of  the  main 
routes  of  commerce. 


ELECTION  AMENITIES. 

THE  lovers  of  things  as  they  once  were  have  been  wont  of  late 
years  to  lament  over  the  comparatively  prosaic  character  which 
the  abolition  of  the  hustings  and  the  institution  of  the  Ballot 
have  given  to  elections.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  decrease 
in  boisterousuess  is  observable,  not  merely  since  the  days  im- 
mortalized by  Hogarth,  but  since  days  which  all  but  the  very 
youngest  can  perfectly  well  remember.  Only  a  dozen  years  ago 
the  general  election  of  1S68  had  its  full  share  of  disorder;  but 
that  of  1874  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  comparatively  quiet.  The 
present  struggle  has  not  resulted  in  any  great  number  of  broken 
heads,  yet  it  has  not  been  all  plain  sailing  either  for  the  rank  and 
file  or  for  the  distinguished  persons  who  occupy  the  position  of 
candidates.  Indeed  the  latter  have  been  on  the  whole  rather  un- 
lucky, and  in  not  a  few  instances  must  have  had  any  blue  mould 
which  may  have  clung  about  them  effectually  dissipated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  old  original  Irish  detergent.  The  excitable  persons 
who  nearly  squeezed  the  breath  out  of  Mr.  Oowen's  body  at  New- 
castle a  fortnight  ago  did  it  iu  pure  kindness,  and  the  election 
frolics  which  drove  Mr.  Collins  from  a  meeting  at  Derby  and 
abruptly  terminated  the  addresses  of  not  a  few  Metropolitan  can- 
didates from  time  to  time,  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
impartial  and  "  promiscuous  "  in  their  character.  We  must  go  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  instances  where  the  limbs,  if  not  the  life, 
of  Parliamentary  aspirants  have  been  really  in  danger,  though 
Cardiff  has  maintained  the  pugnacious  character  of  the  Princi- 
pality, and  a  little  incident  at  Chester  last  Monday  redeems 
England  from  the  reproach  of  contributing  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
stramash  to  the  history  of  the  election  of  1880. 

The  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  comic,  of  these  incidents  was 
a  singular  disaster  which  befell  Mr.  Pender,  the  late  member,  and 
probably,  as  he  is  unopposed,  the  future  or  present  member,  for  the 
Wick  Burghs.  Like  most  Scotch  borough  members,  Mr.  Pender 
bad  to  woo  the  suffrages  of  a  considerable  number  of  small  con- 
stituencies, two  of  which,  Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  are,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  in  the  mainland  of  Orkney.  After  Mr.  Pender 
bad  canvassed  Kirkwall,  he  set  off  for  Stromness,  and  then  a  quaint 
scene  occurred.  We  have  said  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pender.  Whether  this  was  taken  by  the  K irkwaliers  as  an  insult, 
or  whether  they  dislike  Mr.  Pender  personally,  or  whether  a  desire 
came  upon  them  for  one  of  the  rather  sanguinary  frolics  in  which 
their  Norse  ancestors  used  to  indulge,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
There  is  a  famous  story  of  that  part  of  the  world  (whether  Orkney 
or  Caithness  we  forget)  which  tells  how  a  political  debate  was  cut 
short  by  the  pithy  remark  of  an  orator,  "  Short  rede,  good  rede, 
slay  we  the  Bishop."'  Somebody  appears  to  have  said  to  the 
Kii'kwallers,  "  Short  rede,  good  rede,  drown  we  the  candidate." 
They  set  about  this  diabolical  intention  with  a  cunning  equally 
diabolical.  It  is  a  customary  compliment  to  take  the  horses  out  of  a 
member's  carriage,  and  draw  it.  This  the  cunning  Kirkwallers 
pretended  to  do,  and,  though  there  were  suspicions,  the  candidate 
seems  to  have  thought  that  he  was  going  to  have  what  reporters 
call  an  ovation.  The  human  horses,  however,  proceeded  to  run 
the  carriage  down  into  the  sea,  which  would  probably  have  placed 
Mr.  Pender  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
victims  of  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
carriage  stuck,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Thereupon  the  crowd 
smashed  the  windows,  aiso  Mr.  Pender's  hat,  aud  the  unfortu- 
nate ex-member  bad  to  address  mollifying  words  out  of  the 
window,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  iu  le.-s  happy  circumstances. 
This  gave  the  better  disposed  among  the  crowd — the  viri  pietate 
graves — time  to  work  upon  its  feelings,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  set  a  late  member  of  Parliament  afloat  on  the 
ocean  wave  in  this  novel  fashion. 

The  sufferings  of  Mr.  Pender  were,  however,  a  mere  joke  to  the 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Paraell  at  Enniscorthy  on  Sunday.    Of  these 


latter  it  seems  hardly  lawful  to  speak  in  plain  prose.  The  beat 
blank  verse  would  scarcely  be  too  good  for  this  remarkable  example 
of  the  wrath  of  Nemesis,  which  has,  as  we  learn  from  a  resolution 
of  the  Nationalists  of  Loughrea,  caused  "  a  wave  of  profound 
sorrow  to  sweep  over  the  country  at  the  lamentable  degeneracy 
shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  once  gallant  and  glorious  Wex- 
ford." There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion,  and,  for 
our  part,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  gallant 
and  glorious  Wexford  had  shown  themselves  to  be  broths  of  boys 
entirely.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  carrying  out  on  a 
large  scale  a  kind  of  parable  of  the  sower,  taking  candidates  and 
scattering  them  broadcast  about  the  land.  Enniscorthy,  we  fear, 
is  but  a  stony  soil.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  Chevalier  O'Clery,  who  represented  the  county  with  that  full 
approval  of  the  priests  which  a  Papal  Zouave  who  has  fired  his 
shot — we  believe  Mr.  O'Clery  did  tire  his  shot — for  the  temporal 
power  is  bound  to  receive,  appears  unsatisfactory  to  the  obstruc- 
tionist chief.  So  Mr.  Parnell  took  two  candidates  and  went  down 
with  them  to  Enniscorthy.  Ominous  signs,  we  are  told,  showed 
themselves  on  the  way.  Ravens  croaked  on  the  wrong  side  ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  came  to  the  town  of  Ferns  their  reception 
was  much  less  cordial  than  that  accorded  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Murphy.  The  world  may  know  nothing  of  the  Reverend  Joseph, 
but  the  tale  will  show  that  he  is  not  one  of  its  least  men.  His 
first  stroke  showed  the  master  hand.  While  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
candidates  were  idly  marshalling  green  flags,  Mr.  O'Clery  and  six 
priests,  among  whom  the  Rev.  Joseph  Murphy  and  a  certain 
Father  O'Gorman  were  prominent,  seized  and  garrisoned  the  plat- 
form, from  which  a  sacrilegious  Parnellite  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dislodge  them.  The  Reverend  Joseph  then  comprehensively  an- 
nounced that  "  he  stood  there  to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  every 
man,''  a  sentiment  than  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  noble  or  less  clear.  The  enemy  advanced,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  reckless  of  Nemesis,  attempted  to  mount  the 
platform.  Only  Homer,  the  unknown  author  of  the  romance 
of  Fierabras,  or  Thackeray,  could  fitly  describe  what  fol- 
lowed. To  put  it  unambitiously,  there  was  a  free  fight,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  got  very  much  the  worst  of  it.  The  crowd,  if 
they  did  not  smite  him  on  the  nose,  as  Smith  O'Brien  was  smitten, 
caught  him  by  the  legs,  smashed  his  hat,  tore  his  nether  garments, 
and  so  forth.  In  short,  had  it  not  been  for  the  magnanimous  in- 
terference of  the  Reverend  Joseph,  as  merciful  as  he  was  strong, 
Mr.  Parnell  would  apparently  by  this  time  have  been  resolved 
into  his  constituent  elements,  and  Ireland  would  have  mourned 
her  hero.  When  something  like  an  audience  had  been  obtained^ 
the  insults  of  the  crowd  were  even  more  cruel  than  their  injuries. 
They  entreated  Mr.  Parnell  to  take  off'  the  hat  which  they  had 
smashed ;  they  bade  him  mend  the  garments  they  had  torn. 
Finally,  he  was  mildly  informed  that  he  had  had  "  a  warning," 
and  was  let  go,  though  a  second  attack  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  him  before  he  got  to  the  train.  History  records  few  more 
awful  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  than  this.  A 
few  short  hours  before,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  idol  of  mobs ;  "  it 
was  roses,  roses  all  the  way  " ;  and  now  the  many-headed  substi- 
tuted for  roses  blowrs  of  the  alpeen,  which  were  only  averted  from 
the  sacred  crown  of  Charles  Stuart  Parnell  by  the  good  ofiices  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Murphy,  his  conqueror  and  benefactor. 

After  this  splendid  demonstration  of  that  ineradicable  inclination, 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
convenient  characteristics  of  Irish  patriots,  it  seems  tame  to  hear- 
that  at  Dundee  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  and  frustrated  by 
the  police  to  put  a  certain  Mr.  Blair — or  was  it  Mr.  Barry  ?— into 
the  docks.  In  Ireland  they  manage  these  things  better,  and  their 
attempts  are  not  unsuccessful,  while  the  police  simply  survey  the 
scene.  The  Chester  affair  was  a  little  better  thought  out.  A  certain 
mysterious  Mr.  Malgarini — who  somehow  confusedly  suggests  Mr. 
Turnerelli,  quia  desinunt  umbo  in  i — seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  battle  between  Messrs.  Raikes  and  Dodson  and  their  secords 
might  as  well  be  complicated  by  his  own  candidature,  aud  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  scene.  In  his  case  the  hackneyed  phrase  has  full 
propriety  and  local  colour,  for  Mr.  Malgarini — not  inappropriately, 
perhaps — affects  theatres  as  places  of  oratory.  When  the  curtain 
of  the  theatre  rose  Mr.  Malgarini  was  visible  in  evening  dress 
and  white  gloves.  The  free  and  independent  electors  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  salvo  of  rotten  eggs,  and  then  went  for  Mr.  Mal- 
garini, who  retired  in  disorder  to  his  hotel.  This  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  decisive,  for  among  the 
candidates  nominated  for  Chester  on  Tuesday  we  do  not  observe 
Mr.  Malgarini's  highly  euphonious  name. 

Such  are  the  chief  breaches  of  the  peace  which  have  occurred 
up  to  the  time  of  our  writing.  They  will  no  doubt — in  Ireland 
especially — be  supplemented  by  a  good  many  more  before  the 
elections  are  over.  In  the  abstract,  of  course,  all  these  things 
are  highly  discreditable ;  and  when  they  are  got  up  and  organized 
against  special  candidates  or  special  parties  by  their  opponents, 
no  words  can  be  too  strong  for  them,  except  in  Ireland.  We  do 
not  know,  however,  that  there  is  much  need  to  affect  sorrow  or 
indignation  at  the  conduct  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Pamell's  discom- 
fiture. For  the  better  part  of  a  year  he  has  been  covertly  urging 
his  hearers  to  do  to  others  pretty  much  what  has  now  been  done 
to  him,  and  it  would  be  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend  to  be  sorry 
that  he  has  been  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  The  case  is  a 
case  of  diamond  cut  diamond,  and  of  the  two  precious  stones,  we 
incline  to  prefer  the  Reverend  Joseph.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Pender  and 
of  the  unfortunate  Dundee  candidate,  who  seems,  like  Mr.  Malgarini, 
to  have  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  people  aud  refused  to  be 
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nominated,  are  somewhat  different.  The  North  Sea  was  clearly 
not  intended  by  nature,  nor  the  Dundee  docks  by  the  Harbour 
Board  of  that  respectable  town,  as  receptacles  for  stray  candidates. 
The  test  of  swimming  or  sinking  under  such  conditions  is  now  re- 
cognized bv  the  best  authorities  as  indecisive  and  improper  even  in 
the  case  of  "witches  ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  greater  ap- 
propriateness in  it  when  applied  to  Parliamentary  aspirants.  1  he  ex- 
uberant fancy  ofthe  electors  of  New  Ross,  who  playfully  stretch  ropes 
across  their  streets  in  order  to  trip  up  candidates'  horses,  is  another 
instance  of  an  overstepping  of  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth.  How- 
ever, the  doctrine  that  all  is  fair  in  love,  war,  and  elections 
seems  not  to  have  even  yet  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  British  nation.  As  the  candidates  gene- 
rally pay  for  all  the  damage  that  is  done,  the  high  principle  of 
men  who  would  not  like  to  cause  their  neighbour  loss  is  satisfied, 
while  the  bodily  inconvenience  which  is  sometimes  caused  to  that 
neighbour  is  overlooked  as  trifling.  There  is  probably  also  a 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  illiterate  elector  that  the  candidates 
themselves  are  fair  game.  It  is  for  their  party  to  protect  them  if 
it  can.  All  which  is  no  doubt  very  wrong,  and  deserves 
the  sternest  reprobation.  When  we  think  of  Mr.  Pender 
sadly  voyaging  across  to  Norway  in  his  possibly  unsea- 
worthy  carriage,  or  of  Mr.  Blair  fathoming  the  Dundee 
docks,  or  of  Mr.  Malgarini  with  his  fair  white  gloves  dyed  with 
the  kindred  hues  of  orange  and  of  egg,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
indignant  and  pitiful.  But  then  the  scene  at  Enniscorthy  rise3 
before  the  mind's  eye,  and,  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  discomfiture,  rioting  somehow  looks  like  a  civil  game. 
The  late  member  for  Meath  has  a  good  many  sins  to  answer  for ; 
perhaps  not  the  least  is  that  he  has  taught  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  Britons  to  look  with  tolerance  on  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  the  law.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  hat,  or  the  coat,  or 
the  other  garments  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ;  human  nature  is  too  weak  for  that.  It  was,  as  in  a  parallel 
case  recorded  by  Mr.  Browning,  "  sad  and  ba*d  and  mad"  of  the 
Enniscorthyites  to  rabble  Mr.  Parnell ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  rabbled  is  not  wholly  disagreeable. 
This  is  wrong,  but  it  is  human  nature. 


THE  DRAGOMAN  INT  CAIRO. 


rnHERE  have  been  many  searchings  of  heart  lately  in  the  chief 
J-  citv  of  Egypt  on  the  great  donkey-boy  question.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  Turks  knows  that,  sluggish  as  they 
are  to  make  laws  or  institute  reforms,  when  they  rouse  themselves 
they  are  very  likely  to  overdo  the  task,  whatever  it  is.    They  are 
very  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity  iu  punishment  for  small 
offences.    Thus,  in  Cairo  a  fine  of  twenty  francs  is  the  prescribed 
penalty  for  the  cabman's  crime  of  "  crawling."    It  need  hardly  be 
observed   that  such  a  regulation  cannot  be  enforced,   and  a 
recent  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice  caused  a  strike  among  the 
hackney  coachmen,  which  lasted,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
public,  for  several  days.    A  small  line — say,  sixpence — would  dis- 
courage the  practice  sufficiently.    The  same  tendency  to  overdo 
legislation  is  exemplified  in  the  regulations  under  which  drago- 
mans and  donkey-boys  pursue  their  several  vocations.  People 
who  have  visited  Cairo  can  never  forget  the  donkey-boy.    He  is 
one  of  the  central  features  of  the  place.    To  travellers  he  is  the 
incarnation  of  everything  Oriental,  strange,  convenient,  civil,  and 
wonderful  in  Egypt.     His  activity,  his  ready  tact,  his  good 
temper,  his  avidity  for  backsheesh,  but,  above  all,  his  knowledge 
of  English,  are  astonishing.    You  are  addressed  unexpectedly  in 
remote  streets  in  a  very  good  imitation  of  your  native  tongue, 
"  How  you  do,  Englishman ;  want  donkey  P  "  When  you  have  hired 
him,  the  boy  does  everything  for  you.    He  makes  your  bargains 
at  the  bazaar.  He  prescribes  the  proper  tobacco  for  your  cigarettes. 
He  points  out  the  local  celebrities.    He  tells  you  the  latest  news, 
the  last  scandal  about  the  Khedive,  the  name  of  his  donkey,  the 
date  of  an  approaching  festival ;  and,  in  fact,  everything  you  want 
to  know.    Many  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  winter  in  Egypt  year 
after  year,  retain  a  donkey-boy  for  the  season,  and  in  cases  of 
severe  illness  we  have  known  one  of  these  extraordinary  factotums 
turn  into  a  tender,  attentive,  and  vigilant  nurse.     It  would 
surprise  many  people  who  know  the  virtues  of  the  donkey-boy  to 
be  told  that  almost  all  the  accomplishments  which  make  him 
valuable  to  the  traveller  are  exercised  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
If  you  return  to  Cairo  a  second  time,  it  is  very  probable  that  you 
will  find  your  favourite  donkey-boy  in  prison  when  you  arrive. 
The  law,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  dragomans,  is  that  a  donkey- 
boy  may  not  speak  English,  may  not  interpret,  and  may  not  pay 
money  for  his  employer.    Such  a  law,  like  the  law  about  hackney 
carriages,  cannot  be  enforced  with  any  regularity,  but  it  is  often 
made  the  instrument  of  oppression,  either  through  envy  or  spite, 
and,  in  days  now  happily  gone  by,  through  tyranny.    A  boy 
thrown  into  prison  for  an  indefinite  period— for  there  is  no  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Egypt— used  to  be  tempted  to  enlist.    Many  a 
recruit  was  thus  obtained  and  sent  to  perish  in  Abyssinia.  The 
dragomans,  who  think  that  they  only  should  be  allowed  to 
interpret,  have  not  however  been  able  to  prevent  the  donkev-boys 
from  learning  English;  and  of  late  years,  on  many  occasions, 
travellers  have  found  it  possible  to  go  up  the  Nile,  or  on  other 
journeys,  with  the  help  of  a  donkey-boy  only  and  no  dragoman. 
The  donkey-boy  sometimes  develops'into  a  dragoman,  but  this  can 
only  be  if  he  has  learned  to  write  and  cipher ;  and  some  of  the 


most  accomplished  "  boys  "  remain  "  boys  "  to  the  end  of  their 

lives.  i     v  i 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  donkey-boy  speaks  better 
English  than  the  average  dragoman.    A  dragoman  who  can 
write  English  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
but  one  single  dragoman  has  followed  the  fashion  of  English  tra- 
vellers and"  rushed  into  print.    He  is  not  an  Egyptian,  but  a 
Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Morroni,  and  has  written  a  Special  Guide- 
Book  for  Cairo  and  its  environs,  which  is  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  curious  works  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet. 
Mr.  Morroni   introduces  his  book  with  a  modest  preface: — 
"  Many  years  spent  in  Egypt,  in  the  capacity  of  Contractor  and 
Travelling  companion,  have  made  me  acquire  such  an  experience, 
both  of  the  country  and  of  the  requirements  of  travellers,  that  I 
consider  a  special  guide-book  for  Cairo  as  a  most  useful,  and,  I 
may  say,  an  almost  indispensable  publication,  for  English  and 
American  Visitors."     The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  historical 
sketch,  from  which  we  learn  some  interesting  and  hitherto  but 
little  known  facts.    Menes  was,  it  seems,  the  same  as  Misrahim, 
the  son  of  Ham.    From  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd-kings  until 
the  arrival  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob  "  there  is  a  chasm  in 
Egyptian  history."    In  525  B.C.  "  Cambyses,  Emperor  of  Persia, 
added  Egypt  to  his  other  provinces,  and  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  195  years."    Cambyses'  attachment  to  Persia  was  ap- 
parently a  love  which  even  death  could  not  extinguish.  _  A  geo- 
graphical sketch  follows  the  historical,  and  then  the  guide-book 
proper  begins  with  this  axiom  :—"  To  visit  Cairo,  its  monuments 
and  environs,  it  requires  seven  days,  which  ought  to  be  employed 
as  follows,  viz."    Then  come  the  usual  programmes,  among  which 
we  are  recommended  to  see  "  Boulac's  Museum  and  town,"  and 
told  that  on  the  "  5  Day,  It  is  necessary  the  Whole  day  to  visit 
the  Petrified  Wood  and  Mokattam."    Another  whole  day  is  re- 
quired to  "visit  the  Nile  Dam,"  and  the  seventh  and  last  day  is 
reserved  for  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  Sakkarah,  "  for  this  reason 
that,  after  the  ascent  of  the  great  Pyramide  and  5  hours  ride  to 
Sakkarah  and  back  to  Gizeh  where  your  carriage  remains  waiting, 
no  one  will  for  several  days  after  feel  inclined  either  to  walk  or 
ride."    It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  dragoman  that  some 
people  may  have  a  journey  to  make   on   the    morrow,  and 
that  for  those  who  propose  to  remain  longer  at  Cairo  it  will 
be  better    to   see   Sakkarah  and    Gheezeh  on  different  ex- 
cursions.    "VVe  next  come  to  the  description  of  Cairo.  The 
old  town  is  a  labyrinth  of  winding  streets,  "  where  people 
are  constantly  forced  to  their  steps,  and  where  everything  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  an  object  of  surprise.  ...  A  curions  sight  are 
also  the  innumerable  and  curiousity  ornamented  porticos."  After 
the  old  town,  we  visit  the  new.    "  The  second  town  to  wit ;  that 
of  Ismail  Pacha,  with  its  fairy-like  gardens,  its  avenues,  its 
theatres,  and  its  fine  wide  streets  lined  with  magnificent  buildings, 
recalls  to  the  mind  the  aspect  of  the  finest  European  cities  and 
symbolizes  the  connecting  link  which  now  binds  Africa  to  Europe 
and  the  East  with  the  West."    The  wall  of  Cairo  totters,  and 
"will  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  transformation  of  the  city 
which  is  daily  undergoing,  end  by  dissappearing  altogether."  Mr. 
Morroni  then  takes  us  to  the  principal  mosques.    That  of  Sultan 
Hassan  excites  his  admiration.    It  stands  "  at  99  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  by  adding  97  feet  to  the  height  of 
the  minaret  we  obtain  the  same  attitude  as  that  of  the  town  of 
Assooan.  .  .  .  This  monument  formely  surrounded  by  horels 
and  ugly  buildings  has  been  disengaged  and  it  actually  stands 
forth  in  all  its  majestic  beauty."     To  the  Mosque  of  Kaloun 
"  persons  attacked   with  jaundice,   consumption,   and  barren 
women,"  repair  to  seek  for  remedies,  "  which  are  by  some  people 
considered  efficacious."    The  Mosque  of  Sitti  Zenab  "  has  an 
elegant  coquettish  and  almost  femiuin  aspect."     But  Mr.  Mor- 
roni's  highest  admiration  is  reserved  for  the  Mosque  of  Mohamed- 
Aly  in  the  Citadel.    "  Its  bight,  the  elegance  of  its  minarets,  the 
profusion  with  which  alabaster  has  been  lavished  on  all  sides,  the 
majestic  size  of  its  cupola,  and  the  hardihood  of  its  general 
design 9  are  the  causes  of  his  admiration,  and  awaken  in  his 
bosom  "  the  remembrance  of  the  illustrious  man  who  lies  beneath 
its  dome."    We  then  visit  the   well  "  which  Joseph  son  of 
Ayoub  or  salading    first  Ayoubite    Sovereign  caused  to  be 
dug."     Next  our  attention   is  called  to  the  view.     Cairo  is 
in  the  foreground,  with  its  suburbs.     Beyond,  and  "opposite 
to  Giseh  stands  the  Great  Pyramid  of  that  colossal  monument 
which  has  withstood  the  action  of  time  and  of  every  agent  of 
distinction."    Further  south  "  can  be  descrived  the  Pyramides  of 
Sakkarah."    A  ramble  round  the  bazaars  gives  Mr.  Morroni  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  genius.    "  In  general 
the  sword-blades  and  gun-barels  come  mostely  from  Europe  ;  they 
being  merely  fitted  up  in  this  country."  There  is  a  curious  remark 
011  another  subject.    Lane,  if  we  remember  rightly,  describes  the 
decapitation  of  a  criminal.    Mr.  Morroni  only  says,  "  Cairo  also 
possesses  a  new  establishment  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Minister  who  conceived  the  idea  and  followed  up  its  executions." 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  not  very  a  projios  account  of  the  public 
library. 

On  the  longer  excursions  Mr.  Morroni  is  equally  entertaining. 
At  Rhoda  we  see  a  palace  which,  "  with  its  garden-walls  over- 
longing  the  river,  is  a  very  elegant  dwelling."  At  Kasr  en  Nil  is 
"  the  fine  iron  bridge  on  the  Nile  1,500  feet  long,  with  a  division 
or  partition  100  feet  longpiroting  on  its  axes."  Over  this  remark- 
able structure  we  proceed  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  ascent  of  which 
may  be  made  by  206  steps.  "  Both  during  the  ascent  and  descent 
one  is  forced  to  make  numberless  zig-zags,  and  to  seek  for  places 
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offering  favourable  anfractuosities."  Within  the  pyramid  ''it  is 
necessary  to  climb  by  scrambling  and  crambling  on  one's  hands." 
The  Sphinx  is  formed  "  by  a  natural  rock,  to  which  the  Egyptians 
gave  the  autward  appearance  of  that  symbolical  animal."  The 
rock  being  composed  of  layers,  "  advantage  was  taken  of  the  in- 
ternal existing  between  them  to  trace  out  the  mouth."  Of  Sak- 
karah,  too,  there  is  a  full  description.  "  In  the  center  of  this 
Pvramide  is  a  large  well,  the  top  of  which  is  on  a  line  with  the 
basis  of  the  Pyramid,  and  descending  far  into  the  earth  the 
age  of  this  monument  and  name  of  the  King  are  unknown." 
We  are  also  taken  to  visit  the  abortive  "barrage"  on  which 
Mohammed  Ali  spent  so  much  money  and  so  many  lives,  and  alter 
all  left  unfinished.  Mr.  Morroni  overlooks  this  fact  when  be 
describes  the  festivities  which  took  place  when  the  Viceroy  opened 
the  works : — 

Then  all  under-handed  opposition  ceased,  and  the  Arab's  poete  sang  the 
praires  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  celebrated  the  triumph  of  art  over  the 
waters.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  great  pounipand  caremonied  by  II.  II. 
himself  in  presence  of  the  Gheil's  of  the  Religion  muttering  their  prayers  over 
the  corpses  of  50  buffaloas  slain  on  the  spot  according  to  the  ancient  habits 
and  in  preslnce  of  the  Consuls  of  all  the  Foreign  Powers  and  of  all  the 
high  native  officials. 

Nor  were  the  corpses  of  the  fifty  "  buffaloas "  enough.  In  the 
evening  15,000  soldiers  partook  of  an  immense  feast  "  prepared 
by  more  than  300  cook's  busy  roasting  whole  sheeps  and 
oxen."  We  reluctantly  pass  by  the  rest  of  Mr.  Morroni's  account 
of  this  singular  festival,  nor  shall  we  quote  from  his  "  Musul- 
man  Almanack."  The  only  very  important  correction  we  would 
ask  him  to  note  for  his  next  edition  is  that  of  a  statement  almost 
on  his  last  page.  At  the  festival  of  the  Prophet  it  is  not  the 
"  Chek  el  Bakry  "  who  "crosses  on  horseback  the  bodies  of  the 
faithful,"  but  the  Sheyk  of  the  Saidieh  dervishes.  At  the  end  of 
the  little  volume  are  some  advertisements  which  the  reader  must 
by  no  means  skip.  He  will  learn  strange  things  of  "dresses  adopted 
for  gentlemen,"  of  the  Germain  dispensary,  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, of  a  restaurant  which  offers  great  confort  for  its  excel- 
lent cusine,  of  ready-made  closing  and  fancy  articles,  aud  many 
other  wonderful  things.  It  is  a  pity  no  literary  donkey-boy  exists, 
for  only  a  donkey-boy  could  hope  to  rival,  iu  style  and  informa- 
tion, the  work  of  Mr.  Morroni. 


THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

ONE  HALF  of  the  agricultural  year  has  this  week  come  to  an 
end,  and  it  is  instructive  to  look  back  on  the  course  of  the 
wheat  market  since  its  beginning.  The  last  harvest  was  by 
general  consent  the  worst  since  181 6 — a  period  of  sixty-three 
years,  or  the  lifetime  of  two  generations.  And  it  was  bad,  too; 
all  over  Europe.  Even  Austria-Hungary,  usually  an  exporter,  is 
this  year  an  importer ;  and  Russia,  hitherto  the  second  greatest 
source  of  our  supply,  has  this  year  but  little  to  sell  to  us, 
while  several  of  her  provinces  are  in  distress,  and  some  are  even 
Buffering  from  famine.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  when  the  full 
extent  of  our  disaster  was  realized  in  the  autumn,  that  very 
gloomy  forebodings  should  prevail  as  to  the  winter  then  approach- 
ing. It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  esti- 
mates then  put  forward  on  the  very  highest  authority.  The  wheat 
yield  at  home  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  in  quantity, 
while  the  quality  was  so  bad  that  its  real  bread-making  value  might 
be  taken  at  about  three-fifths  of  an  average  crop.  Taking  this  as 
admitted,  it  was  estimated  that  we  should  require  to  buy  from 
foreigners  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  16  to  18  million  quarters. 
From  1S66  to  1872  our  imports  never  reached  10  million  quarters, 
and  even  in  1876-77  they  but  slightly  exceeded  12  million; 
the  estimate,  therefore,  was  that  we  should  need  nearly  50 
per  cent,  more  than  we  had  required  three  years  ago.  In  the 
two  agricultural  years  immediately  preceding  the  current  one  we 
imported  about  14^  million  quarters,  and  when  these  enor- 
mous purchases,  never  previously  exampled,  seemed  likely  to 
be  largely  exceeded,  very  grave  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  the  effects  upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  What  made  the 
matter  still  more  serious  was  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
harvests  all  over  the  Continent  were  very  deficient.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  France  would  need  about  8  million  quarters ;  aud  that 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  would  require  among  them  10  million  quarters 
more.  Thus  the  wants  of  the  Continent  were  estimated  at  about 
18  million  quarters,  making  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  34  to  36  million.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  surplus  which  America  had  to  sell  was 
about  24  million  quarters,  and  that  Russia  could  dispose  of  about 
5  million,  making  together  29  million  quarters.  Assuming 
that  Chili,  Algiers,  India,  Australia,  and  other  countries  would 
make  up  the  deficiency  after  North  America  and  Russia  were 
exhausted,  it  still  seemed  to  many  persons  an  irrefutable  con- 
clusion that  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  year  must  stand  very 
high.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  not  done  so. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  Tithe 
Rent  Charge,  a  record  is  kept  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
150  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  is  published  weekly 
in  the  London  Gazette.  Now  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  August 
last  the  price  averaged  49s.  3d.  per  quarter;  in  October  it  had 
risen  sevenpence ;  but  it  then  began  to  fall,  and  iu  February 
had  got  as  low  as  43s.  id. ;  biuce  then  it  has  begun  to 


'  rise  again,  and  last  week  it  was  as  high  as  47s.  3d. — still, 
however,  two  shillings  lower  than  in  October.  How  very 
moderate  even  the  highest  of  these  quotations  is  will  be 
understood  when  we  add  that,  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  with 
September  last,  the  average  price  was  53s.  3d.  Thus  we  .arrive  at 
the  strange  fact  that  during  the  six  mouths  immediately  following 
the  worst  harvest  known  in  England  for  sixty-three  years,  and 
with  the  whole  Continent  bidding  against  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  price  of  British  wheat  has  been  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  thirteen  years.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
the  exceedingly  bad  condition  in  which  the  crop  was  got  in  last 
autumn  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  small  yield  and  bad 
quality,  due  to  the  incessant  rains  while  the  ear  was  on  the  stalk, 
•  were  aggravated  by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  harvest  seasou. 
The  grain  consjquently  was  so  damp  and  soft  that  it  required  to 
be  mixed  with  foreign  wheat  before  grinding,  and  therefore 
fetched  a  lower  price  than  it  would  have  commanded  had  it 
been  saved  in  good  condition.  Still,  even  when  full  weight  is  given 
to  this  consideration,  the  range  of  prices  during  the  six  months 
gives  cause  for  well-founded  surprise,  and  all  the  more  because 
a  powerful  and  well-sustained  effort  has  been  made  to  enhance 
prices.  A  "  ring,"  as  a  combination  of  persons  to  rig  a  market  is 
called  in  the  United  States,  was  formed  in  Chicago  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  harvests  of  Europe  had  failed.  This 
ring  bought  up  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  and  has  held  them  back 
in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  large  profit.  For  a  time  the  specula- 
tion was  attended  by  a  measure  of  success.  At  the  end  of  August 
the  price  of  red  winter  wheat  at  New  York  was  #1  12c.  per  bushel ; 
it  rose  steadily  during  the  succeeding  months,  until  in  December  it 
reached  $1  58c.  per  bushel,  being  a  rise  of  over  41  per  cent. ;  since 
theu  it  has  fluctuated  widely,  but  the  general  tendency  has  un- 
doubtedly been  downwards,  and  this  week  it  is  as  low  as  #1  39c, 
1  per  bushel,  being  a  fall  from  the  December  quotation  of  just 
I  12  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  movements  iu  price  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  in  parallel  lines.  In  Eng- 
land the  maximum  point  was  touched  by  British  corn  in  October, 
after  which  there  was  a  steady  decline ;  in  New  York,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  highest  level  was  not  reached  till  December.  In 
England,  again,  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  upwards,  though  to 
a  moderate  extent;  whereas  in  New  York  the  past  fortnight  has 
witnessed  a  very  sharp  fall.  The  explanation  is  partly,  no  doubt, 
that  the  home  wheat  now  coming  to  market  is  in  better  condition 
than  that  previously  sold ;  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  withholding  of  supplies  by  the  Chicago  ring  has  induced  pur- 
chasers to  buy  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  Knowing  that  immense 
stocks  are  held  in  America,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  sold,  buyers 
have  taken  only  just  enough  to  satisfy  their  present  wants,  calcu- 
lating that  as  the  year  advances  prices  must  be  forced  down  by  the 
bringing  to  market  of  the  stocks  now  held  back.  In  follow- 
ing this  policy  they  have  necessarily  allowed  their  own  stocks 
to  run  down,  and  have  been  willing  to  enhance  their  bids  for  sup- 
plies ready  for  delivery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ring,  seeing  the 
year  running  away,  are  no  longer  so  confident  of  success  as  before, 
aud  are  tempting  purchasers  by  coming  down  in  their  terms.  Thus 
the  knowledge  that  large  stocks  were  withheld  from  the  market 
has  helped  to  defeat  the  plans  of  those  who  withheld  them. 

The  course  of  prices  which  we  have  bt'en  tracing  shows  most 
strikingly  how  little  dependent  this  country  is,  not  only  on 
its  own  harvests,  but  ou  any  particular  source  of  its  foreign 
supply.  As  sixty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  England  has 
suffered  from  so  bad  a  harvest  as  that  of  last  year,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  a  long  period  will  again  pass  away 
before  she  is  visited  by  a  similar  failure.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  all  Europe  as  well  as  England  will 
soon  again  pass  through  such  a  trial.  The  experiment  of  free 
trade  has  thus  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  has  borne  it  most 
successfully.  So  long  as  we  retain  the  command  of  the  sea,  we 
may  now  rest  satisfied  that  the  country  is  safe  against  such  an 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  food  as  would  pres3  heavily  on  the 
.  working  classes.  Nor  need  we  fear  an  artificial  withholding 
!  of  supplies  by  the  greatest  foreign  producer.  We  have  seen 
how  little  effect  combination  in  America  has  had  upon  prices, 
although  the  Russian  surplus  for  export  was  exceptionally 
small,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  buyers  instead  of  sellers.  But 
it  will  be  long  before  America  can  again  have  such  pre-eminence 
in  the  market.  Yet,  even  under  these  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  area  from  which  we  are  now  supplied  is  so  enormous  that  it 
has  neutralized  Russian  deficiency  and  American  combination. 
As  years  go  on,  that  area  will  increase  more  and  more. 
Already  we  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  from 
India,  and  an  advance  of  a  very  few  shillings  per  quarter 
would  bring  us  much  more ;  while  every  improvement  in 
,  the  communications  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  with  the 
sea  will  enable  India  to  lay  down  wheat  in  the  London  market 
more  and  more  cheaply.  So,  again,  the  growth  of  population  in 
Australia,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  rapidly  increase  the  exports  from  our  colonies  there. 
Lastly,  railway  construction,  better  government,  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  the  like,  will  increase  the  surplus  produce  of  such 
countries  as  Egypt,  Roumania,  and  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. The  members  of  the  Chicago  ring  did  not  give  sutficieut 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  they  miscalculated  accordingly.  They 
erred  in  another  way  also.  Because  last  year  with  an  average 
harvest  we  imported  14^  million  quarters  of  wheat,  they  concluded 
that  this  year,  with  a  harvest  one-third  below  the  average,  we  must 
I  import  at  least  18  million  quarters.  But  they  forgot  that  last  year 
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the  price  was  exceptionally  low,  and  that  a  serious  rise  might  be 
expected  to  check  consumption.  Last  year  the  cheapness  of  wheat 
induced  people  to  use  it  instead  of  interior  grains  ;  this  year  its 
comparative  dearness  puts  a  stop  to  this,  and  the  change  enables 
buyers,  as  we  said  above,  to  purchase  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 

As  regards  the  future  course  of  the  market,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  price  will  not  be  very  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
Europe  still  needs  very  large  supplies,  and  of  course  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  new  harvest  will  begin  to  ripen  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  indications  are,  it  is  said,  that  the  growing  crop  will 
be  superior  even  to  the  last.  According  to  returns  published  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  of  March  by  one  of  the  Chicago  papers,  the 
area  under  winter  wheat  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Uhio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa  exceeds  by  about  fifty  per  cent,  last  year's  acreage,  and 
in  eight  out  of  the  ten  States  the  condition  of  the  plant  was  ex- 
cellent. From  the  rest  of  the  country  the  reports  are  equally  favour- 
able. At  home,  too,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  favourable  weather 
of  the  past  month  promises  well  for  the  result  of  the  next  harvest. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  members  of  the  Chicago  ring  will 
naturally  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks  without  loss  ; 
and  we  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  American  exports  will  from 
this  time  forward  be  large.  Should  the  summer  be  exceptionally 
favourable,  and  the  harvest  very  early,  there  may  even  be  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  price  ;  for  buyers  in  Europe  will  feel  their  advantage 
and  hold  back,  while  sellers  in  America  will  be  eager  to  realize  on 
any  terms  rather  than  have  their  stocks  left  upon  their  hands.  But 
of  course  we  have  no  right  to  count  upon  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances.  If  the  summer  is  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  harvest 
takes  place  at  the  usual  time,  the  likelihood  seems  to  be  that  prices 
will  not  drop  much  below  their  present  level. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  THE  PIUXCE  CONSORT.* 

SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  arduous  and  delicate  task,  though  he  may 
perhaps  feel,  like  Gibbon  on  his  terrace  at  Lausanne,  that  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  customary  occupation  causes  a  feeling  of  regret, 
as  on  parting  with  a  friend.  Of  the  industry,  the  literary  skill, 
and  the  good  taste  with  which  he  has  written  the  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  there  is,  except  among  a  few  party  politicians, 
little  difference  of  opinion.  Throughout  the  work,  courtly  reticence 
has  been  reconciled  with  independent  judgment,  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation has  never  expressed  itself  in  the  language  of  flattery.  It 
is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  fur- 
nishes little  occasion  for  controversy.  The  factious  folly  which 
discerned  iu  the  revelations  of  the  previous  volume  a  supposed  ten- 
dency to  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  has  already  collapsed. 
It  happens  that  in  a  letter  now  published,  and  written  to  the 
Princess  Royal  in  i860,  the  Prince  Consort  had  unconsciously  an- 
ticipated and  answered  the  vulgar  charge  of  personal  government. 
The  Princess  had  sent  him  a  memorandum  other  own  in  favour  of 
Ministerial  responsibility,  in  which  her  father  heartily  concurred. 
He  added  that  the  respousibility  of  Ministers,  involving  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  decision,  was  the  correlative  of  the  maxim  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong.  "  Why  should  a  transgressor  of  the  law 
of  the  State  find  protection  in  the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign  ? 
Let  this  be  so,  and  all  law  and  justice  must  come  to  an 
end."  As  to  "  the  patriarchal  relation  of  kings  to  their  people, 
and  as  to  personal  government,"  he  said  that  "  the  patriarchal 
relation  is  pretty  much  like  the  idyllic  life  of  the  Arcadian  shep- 
herds, a  figure  of  speech  and  not  much  more."  Monarchy  from 
the  days  of  Attila  to  those  of  Louis  XV.  "  was  as  little  like  a 
patriarchal  relation  as  anything  could  be.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
sovereignty  based  upon  spoliation,  war,  murder,  oppression,  and 
massacre."  Again,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  "The  betrayed 
peoples  were  required  to  become  good  children,  because  the  Princes 
styled  themselves  good  fathers.  The  July  Revolution,  and  all 
that  has  taken  place  since  then,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the 
peoples  neither  can  nor  will  play  the  part  of  children."  The 
Prince  Consort  could  not  have  guessed  that  the  constitutional 
acceptance  by  the  Queen  of  the  advice  of  a  Minister  commanding 
a  large  majority  in  Parliament  would  have  been  denounced  as  an 
undue  exercise  of  personal  government.  He  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  forming  and  expressing  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  but  in  all  instances  he 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  as  final.  Lord  John 
Russell,  amongst  others,  furnished  him  with  sufficiently  tempting 
occasions  of  criticism.  In  one  of  his  Notes  Lord  John  gave  offence 
to  nearly  all  the  European  Governments,  by  unnecessarily  vindicat- 
ing as  consistent  with  international  law  the  utterly  lawless,  though 
morally  .justifiable,  enterprise  of  Cavour  and  his  King  against 
Central  Italy  and  Naples.  A  more  prudent  statesman,  while  he 
approved  of  the  result,  would  have  relied  for  apology  on  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  constituting  political  necessity.  Lord  John 
Kussell  took  the  opportunity  of  justifying  on  general  grounds 
acts  wlncii  might  have  formed  a  dangerous  precedent.  "The 
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craving,"  said  the  Prince,  "  of  individual  statesmen  to  thrust 
themselves  into  the  van  in  the  general  movement,  and  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous,  is  a  constant  temptation  to  mis- 
chief." "  Sir  George  Lewis,"  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  of  all 
statesmen  of  the  time  most  nearly  resembled  the  Prince  Con- 
sort in  moral  and  intellectual  temperament,  "  said  to  me  lately, 
'I  find  that  the  Cabinet  is  an  institution  intended  to  prevent  in- 
dividual Ministers  from  immortalizing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.'  This  would  be  a  valuable  institution,  if  it  ever 
fulfilled  its  destiny." 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  Prince's  life,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  concluding  volume,  there  was  an  unusual  lull  in  party 
politics.  The  contest  for  office  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Liberals  in  1859;  and  the  wise  selection  of  Lord  Palinerston  as 
Prime  Minister  in  preference  to  his  rival  made  the  Government 
generally  popular.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  Opposition,  were  content  to  suspend  for  the  time  the 
struggle  for  office.  As  they  well  knew,  Lord  Palinerston  had 
greater  facilities  than  any  Conservative  Minister  for  restraining  all 
tendencies  to  innovation.  He  was  indeed  compelled  to  allow 
Lord  John  Russell  to  amuse  himself  by  introducing  a  Reform  Bill 
in  the  Session  of  1S60;  but  after  the  second  reading,  he  com- 
placently informed  the  Queen  that  "  dislike  of  the  Bill  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  the  House,  and  not  confined  to  the  Opposition  side." 
Later  in  the  year  Lord  John  Russell  himself  discovered  that  he 
had  committed  an  anachronism  in  attempting  unseasonably  to 
renew  in  the  same  field  the  cherished  triumphs  of  his  youth.  Iu 
a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  he  confessed  that  "  the  apathy  of  the 
country  is  undeniable,  nor  is  it  a  transient  humour.  It  seems  rather 
a  confirmed  habit  of  mind."  Lord  Palmerston  must  have  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  prudent  resolution  to  allow  his  rest- 
less colleague  free  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his  prejudices. 
His  differences  with  another  and  still  more  unmanageable  colleague 
were  so  notorious  at  the  time  as  perhaps  to  render  unobjectionable 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  reference  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  paper  duty.  In  one  of  his  late  speeches  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recapitulated  the  story  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
House  of  Lords  to  odium,  with  a  conventional  mention  of  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  Minister  who  revenged  himself  in  1861  for  a 
check  inflicted  in  1S60.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  well  knows,  highly  approved  the  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  The 
sniallness  of  the  majority  for  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
"  may,"  as  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  probably  en- 
courage the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  the  Bill  when  it  comes 
to  their  House,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  is  bound  in  duty  to  say 
that,  if  they  do  so,  they  will  perform  a  good  public  service.''  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opposition  to  the  loan  for  fortifications,  which  was 
nevertheless  effected  by  his  chief,  was  also  well  known  at  the 
time.  He  had,  notwithstanding  his  eloquence  and  his  great  finan- 
cial success,  little  or  no  influence  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Cabinet ; 
but  he  was  more  or  less  consciously  establishing  his  position  as  the 
future  head  of  a  party  which  greatly  changed  its  character  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Sir  G.  Lewis.  The  Government  during  i860  and  1861 
contrived  to  deal  with  its  own  internal  rivalries ;  and  it  was 
seldom  assailed  by  the  Opposition.  On  foreign  affairs  its  leading 
members  were  united.  "  The  two  old  Italian  masters,"  as  Prince 
Albert,  in  a  phrase  invented  by  Lady  Vv .  Russell,  called  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  heartily  sympathized  from 
first  to  last  with  all  the  movements  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Italian  unity.  The  Prince  Consort,  though 
he  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  Italy,  had  by  this 
time  learned  profoundly  to  distrust  the  vacillating  and  im- 
pulsive policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  was  less 
surprised  than  the  Ministers  at  his  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  on  the  pretext  of  the  acquisition  by  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 
Tuscan  Duchies.  Lord  John  Russell's  disappointment  found  ex- 
pression in  an  indignant  speech  which  was  afterwards  followed  by 
angry  correspondence,  and  even  by  threats  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Minister.  With  dangers  of  this  kind  Lord  Palmerston 
knew  how  to  deal.  He  informed  Count  Flahault  that,  if  the 
French  Government  really  desired  war,  the  challenge  would  be 
accepted,  and  that  he  thought  that  the  result  might  perhaps  be 
favourable  to  England.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  his  life  he  was  not  troubled  with  further  menaces 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  annexation  of  Savoy,  while  it  gratified  the  national  feeling 
of  France,  inflicted  but  little  loss  on  Italy;  but  it  caused  just 
uneasiness  by  the  precedent  which  it  seemed  to  establish  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  territorial  arrangements  which  had  then  existed 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  Those  who  were  interested  in  European 
politics  twenty  years  ago  remember  the  incessant  agitation  caused 
or  encouraged  by  Napoleon  III.  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  From  time  to  time  pamphlets  appeared  at  Paris, 
with  real  or  supposed  official  sanction,  proposing  additions  of 
territory,  sometimes  to  Austria,  and  sometimes  to  Prussia,  in  com- 
pensation for  sacrifices  which  were  for  the  most  part  not  clearly 
defined.  It  was  understood  ou  all  sides  that  the  Various  schemes 
related  to  the  recovery  by  France  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  the  hope  of  commencing  some  negotiation 
on  the  subject  that  the  Emperor  proposed  to  visit  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia  at  Baden.  The  design  was  baffled  by 
the  invitation  of  many  German  Princes  to  assist  at  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor;  and  it  was  Dot  till  after  many 
years   that   overtures    were    made    on  either    side   for  Lhe 
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spoliation  of  weaker  neighbours.  Another  danger  to  peace  \ 
was  caused  by  the  designs  against  the  Austrian  possession  of 
Veuetia,  which,  after  the  marvellous  success  of  his  Neapolitan 
enterprise,  were  loudly  proclaimed  by  Garibaldi.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  attack  would  be  easily  repelled ;  but  it  was  un- 
certain whether  France  would  afterwards  interfere  to  prevent 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lornbardy.  The  ascendency  which 
Oavour  ultimately  established  over  the  impetuous  adventurer 
saved  the  new-born  monarchy  from  imminent  peril.  To  the 
Prince  Consort  no  foreign  politics  were  so  interesting  as  those  of 
Germany.  He  deeply  regretted  the  animosity  which  was  caused 
between  Prussia  and  England  by  the  wanton  and  ignorant  attacks 
of  the  press,  and  especially  of  the  Times,  on  the  German  Govern- 
ments and  nation.  He  had  through  life  retained  the  well-founded 
conviction  that  the  regeneration  and  unity  of  Germany  depended 
absolutely  on  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  Prussia.  No  dis- 
credit is  thrown  on-  his  sagacity  by  his  failure  to  foresee  the 
methods  by  which  Prussian  predominance  was  destined  to  be 
attained.  The  Prince  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing  on 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  King,  and  now  German  Emperor, 
that  Prussia  ought  to  secure  the  confidence  of  Germany  by 
setting  an  example  of  constitutional  freedom.  He  regretted  the 
disregard  of  legislative  control  in  the  organization  of  the  army, 
which  nevertheless  after  his  death  enabled  Prussia  to  expel  Austria 
from  the  Confederation,  to  acquire  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hanover,  and  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  the  victorious  French 
campaign  to  re-establish  the  German  Empire.  The  road  to  unity 
through  constitutional  freedom  might  possibly  have  led  to  the 
same  point,  but  it  would  have  been  much  longer.  The  hints  from 
time  to  time  suggested  in  the  Times  that  the  Prince  was  devoted 
to  German  dynastic  politics,  to  the  detriment  of  English  interests, 
were  as  unworthy  and  as  baseless  as  the  agitation  against  personal 
government  which  not  long  since  attained  temporary  and  scandalous 
notoriety.  The  last  public  service  which  the  Prince  rendered  to 
the  Queen  and  to  his  adopted  country  was  the  introduction  of  one 
or  two  conciliatory  sentences  into  the  despatch  addressed  to  the 
American  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  outrage.  The 
lawless  act  of  an  American  officer  had  been  publicly  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  nearly  every  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  bestowed  its  freedom  on  the  offender  iu  reward  of 
his  insolent  conduct.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cabinet 
had  almost  resolved  to  refuse  reparation,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
overruled  his  advisers.  A  vote  of  the  body  which  not  long  since 
gave  a  complimentary  reception  to  Mr.  Parnell  had  perhaps  no 
political  significance.  The  blustering  language  of  the  despatch  in 
which  Mr.  Seward  conceded  the  just  demand  of  the  English 
Government  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  justify  a  re- 
fusal, if  Lord  Russell's  peremptory  draft  had  not  been  corrected 
by  the  Prince  Consort.  An  additional  reason  for  courtesy  in  the 
form  of  remonstrance  had  been  furnished  by  the  immediate 
despatch  of  reinforcements  to  Canada.  The  English  Minister  at 
Washington  had  warned  his  Government  that  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war  allbrded  the  only  prospect  of  maintaining  peace. 

The  future  popularity  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  work  will 
perhaps  depend  less  on  the  valuable  materials  for  history  which 
it  contains  than  on  the  biographical  interest  attaching  to  a  record 
of  a  singularly  faultless  character.  The  consciousness  of  great 
intellectual  power  combined  with  indefatigable  industry  may 
perhaps  sometimes  have  tempted  the  Prince  to  assume  an  un- 
duly didactic  attitude.  The  published  fragment  of  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce  contains  a  prelection  by  Prince  Albert 
on  the  duties  of  an  English  bishop  which  must  have  amuted 
the  humorous  and  courtly  prelate,  as  addressed  to  a  great 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  by  a  lay  foreign  Lutheran  of  six-and- 
twenty ;  but  in  his  communications  with  the  Queen's  Ministers 
the  Prince  seems  to  have  appreciated  more  justly  their  position 
and  his  own ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Continental  affairs  enabled 
him  to  give  useful  information  even  to  experienced  states- 
men. The  respectful  tone  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  all 
his  correspondents  is  evidently  suggested  by  genuine  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  knowledge  as  well  as  by  formal  deference 
to  his  rank.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  whom  the  Prince  Consort 
had  once  engaged  in  an  injudicious  contest  for  influence,  ap- 
pears during  his  last  administration  to  have  greatly  relied 
on  his  mature  judgment  and  knowledge.  Attentive  students  of 
biography  know  that  letters  frequently  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  recipient  as  fully  a3  those  which  he  writes.  In  the  case  of  the 
Prince  Consort  the  contributions  of  his  correspondents  are  espe- 
cially valuable,  because  his  own  letters  relate  principally  to  public 
business.  His  letters  to  the  King  of  Prussia  are  in  the  nature  of 
State  papers,  and  even  his  confidential  communications  with  Baron 
Stockmar  have  something  of  the  character  of  disquisitions.  Of  the 
kindliness  of  Prince  Albert's  nature,  and  of  the  warmth  and  tena- 
city of  his  domestic  affections,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  able  to  i 
furnish  ample  descriptions.  His  acknowledgment  of  the  generous 
confidence  which  has  enabled  him  to  write  with  independence  is 
probably  as  well  founded  as  it  is  evidently  sincere  ;  but  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances  the  biographer  must  have  submitted  to 
voluntary  restraints  which  would  not  have  been  imposed  upon 
him  by  external  authority.  He  could  not  properly  criticize  a  [ 
character  which,  as  it  was  known,  must  have  been  subject  to 
foibles  and  defects.  His  sources  of  information  perhaps  supplied 
inadequate  illustrations  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  Priuce  Consort's 
nature.  The  work  would  have  been  still  more  complete  if  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  had  been  enabled  by  circumstances  to  preserve 


some  record  of  the  gaiety  and  humour  which  occasionally  relieved 
the  serious  tenour  of  the  Prince's  grave  and  laborious  life.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  neither  in  official  intercourse  nor  in  family  life  that 
a  genial  nature  relaxes  into  hearty  merriment;  yet  there  were 
times  when  the  Prince  Consort  told  and  enjoyed  good  stories,  of 
which  some  are  still  remembered.  The  wise  statesman,  the  blame- 
less father  of  a  family,  the  model  of  public  and  private  virtue, 
might  command  among  men  of  the  world  only  imperfect  sym- 
pathy, if  it  were  not  known  that  he  was  capable  of  genuine 
laughter. 


DIXON'S  ROYAL  WINDSOR.* 

IN  a  few  simple  and  pathetic  words  of  preface  Miss  Dixon 
tells  us  how  the  last  evening  of  her  father's  life  was  spent  in 
completing  the  revision  of  the  third  volume  of  Royal  Windsor. 
"  What  could  be  done  by  another  hand,"  she  adds,  "  has  been 
done;  but  if  any  errors  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  fourth 
volume,  the  blame  rests  with  me."  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
Miss  Dixon  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  competent  to  carry  on 
the  revision  thus  bequeathed  to  her,  and  that  the  fourth  volume 
shows  no  signs  of  the  absence  of  the  author's  hand. 

Much  that  may  be  said  during  a  writer's  lifetime  would  be  out 
of  place  and  out  of  taste  immediately  after  his  death.  We  have 
not,  it  is  well  known,  ever  been  among  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon's  style  and  method  as  an  historian.  Without 
offence,  we  may  say  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of  writers  who 
are  more  attractive  to  the  "  general  reader "  of  the  circulating 
libraries  than  to  sober  students  of  history.  Further  than  this  we 
need  not  now  go  in  criticism.  But  even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
be  critical,  we  should  acknowledge  that  from  our  point  of  view 
these  two  volumes  do  show  some  advance  upon  their  predecessors 
which  we  noticed  about  this  time  last  year.  On  the  whole,  the 
author  has  less  frequently  strayed  from  the  beaten  track  of  plain 
prose ;  the  colouring  of  his  descriptions  has  been  a  little  toned 
down,  the  glitter  a  little  subdued.  We  could  not,  even  now,  term 
the  style  austere  and  chastened,  but  we  may  admit  that  its  dis- 
tressing brilliancy  is  less  obtrusive  thau  of  old.  We  must  too 
in  fairness  add  that,  however  much  there  may  be  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
writings  which  only  readers  of  uncultivated  taste  could  admire,  he 
had  the  merit  of  feeling  a  genuine  interest  in  and  sympathy  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  past,  and  did  not  descend  to  that  con- 
temptuous method,  which  popular  writers  so  often  affect,  of  treating 
our  ancestors  as  a  set  of  mere  knaves  and  fools. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  Henry  VII.  riding  into  Windsor 
on  Saturday,  March  29th,  1488,  to  make  his  preparations  for 
keeping  the  feast  of  St.  George  in  St.  George's  Hall.  Saturday, 
as  Mr.  Dixon,  following  Bacon's  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII., 
tells  us,  was  Henry's  lucky  day — "  on  a  Saturday  he  had  won  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field ;  and  on  a  Saturday  he  had  entered 
London  and  secured  his  crown."  To  St.  George  Henry,  as  befitted 
one  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  England,  professed  an  especial 
devotion.  "  Never  for  a  moment  had  he  failed  his  patron."  We 
are  not  sure  that  this  is  quite  the  orthodox  and  reverential  way 
of  expressing  a  man's  relations  to  his  patron  saint.  It  is  he  who. 
needs  his  patron's  help,  not  his  patron  his.  Henry,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  a  dutiful  and  assiduous  votary,  and  the  Saint  had 
never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  prayers.  This  beginning  supplies 
the  author  with  an  opportunity  for  sketching  the  past  history  of 
Henry  and  his  family,  and  for  describing  the  events  which  con- 
strained the  King  to  let  two  successive  anniversaries  of  the  Saint 
pass  uncelebrated  at  Windsor.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  the 
"  Lady  Bessy  "  of  ballad,  is  set  before  us  in  the  most  approved 
novelist's  manner : — 

Bright,  supple,  fair,  with  sea-blue  eyes  and  tawny  locks,  she  looked  the- 
model  of  such  angels  as  Italian  masters  then  loved  to  paint.  Youth, 
fortune,  love  attended  on  her  steps ;  yet  few  princesses  of  her  race  had 
passed  through  so  much  tempest  as  Elizabeth  of  York. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  "  tawny  locks,"  which  would  be  so  valuable  to 
a  modern  heroine,  having  been  wasted  upon  a  rigid  age  which 
forbade  even  the  youngest  and  fairest  matron  to  display  more  than 
one  poor  tuft  of  hair  between  the  headdress  and  that  white  expanse 
of  forehead,  rounded  and  polished  like  an  egg,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  "  point "  of  a  fifteenth-century  beauty.  However 
powerful  may  have  been  the  charm  of  Lady  Bessy's  tawny  locks 
and  sea-blue  eyes,  the  assertion  that  Henry  of  Richmond  invaded 
England  "  more  to  deliver  her  from  bondage  than  to  win  a  crown  " 
strikes  us  as  savouring  rather  of  romance  than  of  history.  We  are 
favoured  with  a  description  of  his  eyes  also  : — 

Kate  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  earth  in  him.  Her  eyes  were  his  ; 
two  restless  and  mercurial  orbs  ;  not  sea-blue,  like  the  other  princes  of  his 
house,  but  dark  and  mystical,  with  the  glamour  of  a  Celtic  race. 

"  Kate,"  be  it  explained,  is  Richmond's  grandmother,  Katharine 
of  France.  Whether  an  historian  is  entitled  to  take  the  liberty  of 
styling  her  "  Kate "  because  her  first  husband,  King  Henry  V, 
used  to  do  so,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  our  doubts.  Of  Rich- 
mond's mother,  the  Lady  Margaret,  we  read : — 

The  king's  mother,  Margaret  of  Richmond,  had  no  youth,  no  beauty,  to 
eni-afe  the  eye.  Her  wan  and  troubled  face  rested  on  a  bent  and  broken 
frame.  Picture  and  victim  of  the  civil  war,  she  looked,  like  many  other 
wrecks  around    her,  wasted  in  the  lire  and  withered  by  the  storm. 
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Somerset,  her  father,  plucked  that  red  rose  in  the  Temple  garden,  with  his 
cry: 

"  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  and  no  flatterer, 

But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 

Pluck  a  red  rose  with  me." 
Somerset  stood  against  Plantagenet,  each  in  his  own  person  representing 
a  hranch  of  the  royal  house.    No  one  suffered  more  in  that  "  contention  ' 
than  Ladv  Margaret.    The  duke,  her  father,  perished  in  the  cause.  The 
second  duke,  her  uncle,  fell  at  St.  Albans ;  and  his  son,  her  cousin  Henry, 
lost  his  life. 

The<  Lady  Margaret's  father,  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
though  he  was,  as  the  head  of  the  Beaufort  family,  the  natural 
rival"  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  though  the  dramatist  repre- 
sents him  as  plucking  the  red  rose  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  "  perished  in  the  cause,"  as  he  died  in 
1444,  some  years  before  the  rivalry  of  the  Roses  ripened  into  civil 
war.  He  is  mainly  remarkable  for  having  conducted  a  feeble  cam- 
paign in  France,  and  for  the  suspicion  of  suicide  which  attached  to 
his  death. 

The  author  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  efforts  of  "  Lovel  our  dog 
and  John  de  la  Pole  to  cast  Henry  down  from  his  new-won  throne. 
In  two  successive  years  Lovel  figured  as  an  insurgent  leader.  As 
the  writer  puts  it,  in  speaking  of  the  second  attempt,  "  Returning 
to  his  bark  and  snap,  Lovel  appeared  once  more  in  a  rebel  camp." 
The  second  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  additions  to  Windsor 
Castle  planned,  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  by  Henry.  We 
are  told  how  he  first  designed  to  erect  his  chapel — "  a  mausoleum 
for  his  dynasty" — at  Windsor,  but  afterwards  chose  another  site. 
"  What  Windsor  lost  Westminster  was  to  gain."  Under  present 
circumstances,  Westminster's  gain  seems  likely  to  have  its  draw- 
backs. Had  the  "mausoleum "  been  erected  at  Windsor,  a  place 
of  courtly,  not  of  national,  associations,  statues  to  foreign  pre- 
tenders might  be  set  up  in  it  by  those  who  have  a  mind,  without 
making  the  nation  an  accomplice  in  an  affront  to  a  friendly  Go- 
vernment and  people. 

The  chapter  headed  "  A  Windsor  Comedy  "  has  not,  as  might 
be  rashly  supposed,  anything  to  do  with  Sir  John  Falstaff  or  the 
Merry  Wives,  but  begins  an  account,  amusing  enough,  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Henry  half  cajoled,  half  coerced  Philip  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  cast  by  tempest  on  the  English  shores,  into  giving 
up  the  refugee  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  "  A  fat  young  person,  rest- 
less, timid,  and  scant  of  breath,"  is  the  unflattering  description, 
worthy  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  pen,  which  is  here  given  of  Philip  the 
Handsome.  Philip's  perturbations  are  recounted  in  a  lively  and 
decidedly  rhythmical  manner.  "  He  knew  his  host.  Unless  he 
fled,  Henry  was  certain  to  insist  on  having  Pole,  and  heaven  kuew 
what  besides.  .  .  The  roads  were  long,  the  English  rider3 
fleet."  The  author  shows  a  dramatist's  or  a  novelist's  insight  into 
Philip's  secret  thoughts : — 

Still,  as  he  sat  alone,  the  query  came  to  him,  whether  all  these  courtesies 
might  not  mask  some  sinister  design  ?  By  similar  courtesies,  his  father, 
Maximilian,  had  laid  hands  on  Edmund  de  la  Pole  ;  by  similar  courtesies, 
his  wife's  father,  Fernando,  had  entrapped  Cesare  Borgia.  Such  things 
were  of  the  day.  Was  Henry  of  higher  chivalry  than  Ca;sar  and  the  king 
of  Aragon  ?  Don  Philip  fancied  not.  Like  other  kings,  he  had  been 
known  to  smile,  and  murder  while  he  smiled.  .  .  What  evil  scheme, 
then,  lurked  beneath  those  Tudor  smiles  ?  Philip  was  vain,  but  not  so  vain 
as  to  imagine,  that  an  old  man  could  have  fallen  in  love,  like  a  flower-girl, 
with  his  rosy  cheek.    He  drank  more  wine. 

At  this  point  we  may  leave  Don  Philip,  "  flustered  by  bis  wine, 
and  fretted  by  his  fears."    We  pass  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  to  "  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  called  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's plot,"  as  to  which  the  author  corrects  various  errors  of  i 
Shakspeare,  who  "  mistook  the  man,  misplaced  the  scene,  mis- 
represented the  event."    For  Buckingham  the  author  has  little 
pity ;  but  all  his  sympathies  go  with  a  later  traitor  or  victim, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  paints  in  the  most  glowing  colours 
as  a  cavalier,  a  poet,  "  a  liberal,  opposed  in  heart  and  mind 
to  what  he  called,  the  Old  Superstition,"  and  well-nigh  as  a 
saint.     "He  led  a  life  so  pure  that  he  was  deemed  austere." 
Eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  calling  notorious  sinners  to  repent- 
ance by  breaking  their  windows  at  dead  of  night,  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  developments  of  Surrey's  religious  zeal.  For 
this  last  performance  he  may,  as  he  averred,  and  as  his  pane- 
gyrist believes,  have  had  the  highest  motives ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  to  bear  a  suspicious  family  likeness  to  the  freaks  of  other 
young  gentlemen  of  quality  who  never  incurred  the  reproach  of 
austerity.    Edward  Seymour,  "  one  of  the  hangers-on  at  court, 
known  by  his  sour  visage,  and  his  luck  at  cards  " — the  future  Duke 
of  Somerset — plays  the  villain  in  the  drama  of  which  Surrey  is 
the  good  hero.    That  Surrey  owed  his  death  to  the  hostile  in- 
fluence of  Seymour  has  long  been  an  accepted  belief.  At  an  earlier 
stage  of  his  career,  Seymour,  according  to  Mr.  Dixon,  helped  to 
destroy  Surrey's  cousin,  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  in  order  to  "  lift 
his  sister  Jane,  a  middle-aged  coquette,  into  her  majesty's  seat." 
A  dark  hint  is  thrown  out  that  Seymour  may  have  had  some 
band  in  the  death  of  Surrey's  playmate,  friend,  and  brother-in- 
law,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  whom,  it  was  suspected, 
the  King,  in  default  of  a  legitimate  son,  had  once  intended  to 
make  his  heir : — 

Seymour  detested  him  [Richmond],  for  both  his  own  sake  and  his  wife's 
sake.  Each  was  a  rival  of  his  sister  Jane.  By  what  means— foul  or  fair 
— he  passed  away,  no  man  can  say.  Like  to  the  beginning  was  the  end  of 
that  strange  life.  Out  of  the  shadows  he  had  come,  into  the  shadows  he 
fell  back. 

Not  that  in  these  pages  Henry  Fitzroy's  origin  is  left  in  the 
shadows.    On  the  contrary,  a  pretty  strong  light  is  turned  upon 
he  subject,  and  the  fact  that  "his  birthplace  was  a  bouse  called 


"  Jericho,"  which  Henry  VIII.  greatly  frequented,  gives  occasion 
for  a  distressing  joke  about  "  gone  to  Jericho."  But  there  is  much, 
derived  from  Surrey  himself,  about  the  early  life  of  Richmond  and 
his  friend  at  Windsor  which  is  pleasant  reading  enough,  despite 
the  overstrained  style ;  and  those  unacquainted  with  our  early 
poets  may  obtain  from  the  specimens  here  given,  and  the  remarks 
upon  them,  a  good  idea  of  Surrey's  musical  verse.  We  wish  the 
author  had  less  frequently  transferred  to  his  own  prose  the  "  lilt " 
which  he  so  praises  in  the  Earl's  poetry.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  Fair  Geraldine,  with  whom,  so  it  is  asserted,  Surrey  "  was  not 

in  love  except  so  far  as  Shakspere  may  be  said  to  have 

been  in  love  with  Portia,  Viola,  and  Imogen."  This  illustration 
is  not  very  apposite,  as  at  any  rate  Geraldine  actually  existed,  and 
was  not  a  pure  creation  of  tbe  poet's  fancy. 

The  chapter  headed  "  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace  "  will  hardly  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  M.  Wiesener,  who  has  laboured  so  hard 
to  demolish  the  "  legend  "  of  the  persecution  of  Elizabeth  by  her 
cruel  half-sister.  Bedingfield,  Elizabeth's  custodian,  who  in  truth 
appears  to  have  been  a  "gaoler"  much  of  the  type  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  is  here  described  as  "  a  brute,  who  seemed  unconscious  of 
the  lady's  rank,  and  even  of  her  sex,"  and  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand as  "  a  gang  of  rake-hells  gathered  from  the  city  slums." 
Of  Queen  Mary  we  have  a  personal  description,  which,  even  if  not 
exaggerated  as  to  facts,  is  too  painful  for  good  taste.  Some 
decorous  reticence,  some  decent  charity  towards  physical  defects 
and  infirmities,  should  be  observed  even  in  writing  of  "  old  maids 
of  thirty-nine."  By  way  of  dealing  out  even-handed  justice  to 
both  sides,  Philip  of  Spain  is  treated  in  much  the  same  style  of 
unpleasant  exaggeration : — 

The  "  good  "  young  man  turned  out  a  cheat.  Instead  of  looking  hand- 
some and  heroic,  like  his  portraits,  he  was  a  dwarf ;  with  crooked  legs,  a 
narrow  chest,  a  hanging  lip,  a  gaping  mouth,  and  a  protruding  jaw. 

We  are  Isold  that  from  the  time  of  his  landing  to  that  of  bis 
coming  to  Windsor,  "  no  drop  of  English  wine  had  passed  Don 
Philip's  throat,  nor  had  the  Spanish  shirt  of  mail  been  taken  off," 
so  fearful  was  he  of  poison  or  assassination.  The  statement  about 
the  wine  may  be  literally  true  ;  but  both  Lingard  and  Mr.  Froude 
agree—  and  it  is  not  often  that  they  do  agree — that  on  his  first  recep- 
tion in  England  Philip  pledged  the  company  in  a  tankard  of  English 
ale,  in  order  to  show  his  readiness  to  adapt  himself  to  the  customs 
of  the  country.  Before  leaving  this  volume,  we  will  note  a  mis- 
print in  the  chapter  on  Ascham's  Schoolmaster — that  of  "  Turner  " 
for  Tusser.  whose  lamentable,  though  not  very  poetical,  lines, 
setting  forth  how  he  once  received  "  fifty-three  stripes  "  from  Udal, 
the  master  of  Eton,  are  here  quoted. 

On  tiie  last  volume  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  comment  at 
any  length.  The  most  interesting  passages  are  those  upon  James 
and  Uharles  I.'s  enforcement  of  their  forest  rights  at  Windsor,  and: 
upon  the  rebuilding  of  Windsor  Cross  by  Bishop  Goodman.  The 
history  of  the  Castle  is  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  thence— George  IV.  and  his  connexion  with 
Windsor  being  ignored  altogether — to  our  present  Sovereign  : — 

A  third  scene — and  the  last — shows  the  fortress  of  Edward,  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  the  camp  of  Cromwell,  the  head-quarters  of  William,  changed 
into  the  picture  of  an  English  home. 


MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  MILMAN.* 

WITH  all  the  loving  care  bestowed  upon  this  book,  there  i& 
one  point  where  it  is  deficient.  Those  who  knew  Robert 
Milman,  whether  in  England  or  in  India,  whether  as  priest  or 
bishop,  know  that  he  was  not  only  a  very  saintly  character  and  a 
man  of  highly  original  mind,  but  that  there  was  in  him  a 
depth  of  grim  humour  which  no  amount  of  anxiety  could  exhaust., 
and  that  he  was  constantly  saying,  without  effort  or  premedita- 
tion, good  things  which  made  one  think  as  well  as  laugh.  Of  this 
humour,  so  much  a  part  of  tbe  very  nature  of  the  man  himself, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spark  in  the  four  hundred  pages  before  us.. 
It  is  also  a  subject  of  regret  to  us  that  her  estimate  of  his 
episcopal  work  has  induced  his  biographer  to  devote  only  some  six. 
or  seven  pages  to  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life ;  although  Miss 
Milman  can  quote  from  an  "  Indian  civilian  high  in  office,  a  Pres- 
byterian by  birth,  creed,  and  education,"  the  assertion  that  Bishop 
Milman  "  made  such  a  mark  as  no  man  had  ever  made  in  India 
before."  We  think  that  old  Indians  who  watched  how  Milman's 
predecessor,  in  times  far  more  critical,  while  the  flames  of  the  Mutiny 
were  still  smouldering,  went  about  his  work,  will  be  slow  to  admit 
that  any  Indian  ecclesiastic,  however  eminent,  has  ever  surpassed 
Bishop  Cotton,  the  great  statesman  prelate  who  disarmed  sus- 
picion and  silenced  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  was  ever 
learning  and  modifying  his  theories  as  experience  guided  him. 
But  this  is  rather  anticipating  matters;  and  we  must  repeat  our 
regret  that  more  is  not  told  us  of  the  earlier  life  of  Milman  than 
that,  having  been  presented  by  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  was  then  Canon  of  Westminster,  to  the  living  of 
Chaddleworth  in  Berkshire,  almost  immediately  on  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  he  became  successively  Vicar  of  Lambourne  and 
of  Mario w,  reducing  his  income  and  adding  to  his  labours  at  each 
exchange,  and  everywhere  setting  a  very  high  example  of  parochial 
work.  There  are  man)'  more  good  stories  about  him  still  afloat  than 

*  Memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Milman,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  unci  Metropolitan  of  India ;  with  a  Selection  from  his  Cor:e- 
spondence  and  Journals.  By  his  Sister,  Frances  Maria  Milman.  London: 
John  Murray.  1879. 
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the  solitary  one  gwen  in  this  book,  which  tells  us  how,  when  a  Lam- 
bourne horse  achieved  some  uuusual  triumph,  and  the  ringers, 
horsey  every  one  of  them,  defied  the  Vicar  and  got  into  the  belfry 
and  celebrated  the  victory  by  a  merry  peal  of  the  church  bells, 
the  Vicar  summoned  them  before  the  magistrates  for  an  act  of 
trespass,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
abuses  of  the  turf  which  made  his  hearers  tremble.  A  day's 
ramble  on  the  Berkshire  downs,  with  judicious  inquiries  made 
of  the  natives,  would  even  at  this  distance  of  time  bring  to 
light  a  multitude  of  stories  of  the  Vicar  of  Lambourne  which 
would  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  We  ourselves  have 
a  good  store  of  them.  Amidst  unceasing  parochial  activity 
Mr.  Milman  was  an  intense  student.  He  was  eminently 
what  is  called  an  "  uncomfortable "  man  ;  he  had  no  sense  of 
personal  comfort  or  ease ;  it  was  not  asceticism,  but  sheer  in- 
difi'erence,  which  shaped  his  life  and  made  him  reckless  of 
health,  regardless  of  food,  whether  as  to  its  quality  or  the 
regularity  with  which  it  was  served,  which  sent  him  to  bed 
almost  at  the  hour  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  thinking  of 
rising,  and  made  him  content  with  four  or  five  hours  of  rest.  Plis 
studies  were  not  unproductive.  Several  works  of  his  will  long 
survive  him.  The  Life  of  Tasso  which  he  published  in  1850 
testifies  to  the  elegance  of  his  Italian  scholarship ;  while  at  Lam- 
bourne he  published  the  Conveision  of  Pomerania,  now  a  text- 
book in  the  Oxford  schools  ;  and  his  devotional  Exposition  of 
Isaiah,  chapter  liii.,  The  Love  of  the  Atonement,  published  about 
the  same  time,  at  once  took  that  foremost  place  among  devotional 
books  which  it  is  not  likely  to  lose.  It  was  another  instance  of 
the  keen  discernment  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  that  he 
asked  the  Vicar  of  Lambourne  to  leave  the  Berkshire  downs  and 
a  purely  agricultural  flock  and  take  charge  of  the  more  important 
parish  of  Great  Marlow.  The  Bishop  was  wont  to  say  that 
Milman's  was  the  most  original  mind  in  the  diocese ;  it  was  well 
stored  with  patristic  reading,  and  his  sermons  at  Oxford  and  his 
lectures  at  Cuddesdon  delighted  as  much  as  they  astonished  his 
hearers. 

In  January  1867,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  fifty-first 
year,  Milman  was  offered  the  see  of  Calcutta  by  the  present 
Lord  Salisbury.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first  person  to  whom 
the  offer  had  been  made.  There  are  at  least  two  bishops  now  on 
the  Bench  who,  with  other  very  eminent  men,  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  Milman  regarded  the  offer  as  a  call,  and  when 
told  that  the  see  had  been  vacant  three  months  and  that  he  had 
better  not  delay  his  departure  to  the  autumn,  he  replied  with 
military  promptitude  that  he  would  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  Con- 
secrated on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  he  left  his  old  home  on 
February  14,  and  on  Lady  Day  was  enthroned  in  the  cathedral 
at  Calcutta. 

The  difficulties  of  an  Indian  bishop  can  hardly  be  realized  save 
by  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of  them.  Indian  bishops  are, 
to  a  degree  which  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere,  officers  of  State, 
and  bound  by  regulations  which  seem  at  times  to  subordinate  their 
spiritual  to  their  official  functions.  They  exist,  as  no  other  bishops 
exist,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament — the  53rd 
George  III. — which  could  not  contemplate  the  present  condition  of 
India  eitherecclesiastical  or  social.  When  Wilberforce  and  hisfriends 
succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  Act  of  18 14,  under  which  Bishop 
Middleton  was  consecrated  and  sent  to  Hindostan,  they  aimed 
only,  as  the  Act  declares,  at  "  the  superintendence  and  good 
government  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  Establishment  within 
the  East  Indies."  There  was  not  a  single  clergyman  in  India  ex- 
cept the  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  there  was  no 
appreciable  English  population  except  the  servants  of  the  Company. 
The  only  missionaries  whom  English  money  supported  were  in 
Lutheran  orders,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Company,  then  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  would  encourage  missionaries,  when  it 
had  but  recently  expelled  the  Serampore  brethren  from  the  terri- 
tory of  which  it  was  the  ruler.  But  now,  although  the  Establish- 
ment remains,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  chaplains  are  maintained 
out  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  there  has  grown  up  a 
clerical  body,  composed  of  divers  elements,  which  altogether  out- 
numbers the  chaplains,  who  are  not  unfrequently  given  to 
calling  themselves  "  the  Indian  Church."  Our  Indian  posses- 
sions are  no  longer  a  huge  garrison.  As  railways  have  been 
developed,  and  tea-planting  and  other  industries  have  attracted 
immigrants  from  this  country,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro- 
•vide  the  ministrations  of  religion  for  this  civilian  population,  who 
have  no  claim  on  the  services  of  the  chaplains  ;  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  clergymen  are  thus  employed.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  missionary  work  has  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  India 
with  a  network  of  evangelistic  agencies,  and  the  missionary 
clergy  now  number  nearly  three  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  one- 
third  are  natives  of  the  land  and  the  indigenous  clergy  of  the  true 
Indian  Church.  Over  this  complex  clerical  body,  consisting  of 
Government  chaplains,  English  pastors,  English  missionaries, 
and  native  clergy,  the  Bishops  of  India  preside ;  and  to  direct 
workers  so  differently  conditioned  and  work  so  diversified  is  a 
Herculean  and  even  impossible  task.  They  are  hampered,  too,  in 
a  way  which  other  bishops  know  nothing  of;  the  Letters  Patent 
granted  in  1814  curtailed  the  full  episcopal  powers,  and  intimated 
in  no  uncertain  tone  that  these  limited  powers  were  liable  to 
further  curtailment  at  the  Royal  pleasure.  The  later  Acts  which 
constituted  the  sees  of  Madras  and  Bombay  repeated  the  tone  of 
the  earlier  Act.  As  our  Indian  Empire  has  grown,  the  sees  have, 
by  a  legal  fiction,  been  supposed  to  extend  in  corresponding- 
measure  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  immense  change  which  has  altered  I 
the  whole  work  of  the  Church,  and  has  introduced  four  distinct 


groups  of  clergy  where  originally  there  was  only  one,  the  original 
conception  of  Indian  bishops,  which  made  them  yurw'-ckaplains- 
general  in  episcopal  orders,  still  remains  in  full  and  unassailed 
force.  The  sees  of  Lahore  and  Rangoon  were  only  allowed  by 
the  authorities  to  be  founded  by  private  munificence  two  years 
ago,  when  the  death  of  Bishop  Milman  from  overwork  proved  the 
necessity  of  such  relief,  on  condition  that  the  new  bishops 
received,  in  addition  to  the  endowments  of  their  sees,  the 
position  and  emoluments  of  Government  chaplains,  and  there- 
with the  subordination  to  the  civil  authorities.  Even  -this 
might  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  discovery  that  the 
Act  of  1 814  in  strictness  only  extended  to  what  was  at  that 
time  British  India.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Pro- 
clamation of  1858,  in  which  all  persons  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  are  strictly  enjoined  "  that  they  abstain  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  belief  or  worship  "  of  any  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  India,  do  undoubtedly  limit  the  episcopal 
functions  to  the  oversight  of  the  Government  chaplains.  No 
bishop  in  India,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  acted  on  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  either  of  the  Letters  Patent  or  of  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion of  1858.  Middleton,  Heber,  Cotton,  Douglas,  and  Milman 
have  been  strenuous  evaugelists  ;  and,  as  there  have  been  no  mis- 
sionary successes  on  a  scale  to  provoke  an  outbreak  of  Hindoo  or 
Mussulman  fanaticism,  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  in  their 
missionsry  work.  But  they  have  all  done  what  they  have  done 
with  strength  overtasked  and  with  minds  distracted  by  many 
duties ;  and  with  an  episcopate  so  constituted  and  so  limited 
the  unification  of  the  Indian  clergy  is  impossible.  Bishop 
Milman  wrote,  in  spite  of  these  documents : — "  We  Indian 
bishops  were  especially  appointed  from  the  first  with  distinctly 
missionary  objects ;  to  be  mere  head  military  chaplain  is  not 
a  position  which  would  have  much  attraction."  Feeling  this 
intensely  himself,  he  called  upon  the  chaplains  at  least  to  show 
sympathy  with  missionary  work,  adding:— "You  are,  before 
Christ,  as  responsible  for  the  heathen  round  you  as  you  are  for  the 
British  soldier.  There  is  no  evading  this  accountability  by  any 
one  who  undertakes  an  Indian  chaplaincy.  I  felt  it  in  my  own 
person  even  terribly  when  I  accepted  the  bishopric,  most  reluc- 
tantly, God  is  my  witness."  Nevertheless,  the  man  who,  situated 
as  Milman  was,  wrote  these  words,  was  obviously  in  a  false 
position. 

How  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself  for  this  arduous  work 
is  very  generally  known,  and  is  amply  brought  out  in  his  bio- 
graphy. That  a  man  should  have  acquired  after  his  fiftieth 
birthday  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  Bengali, 
a  power  of  ministering  easily  and  with  comfort  to  himself  in  the 
two  last-named  tongues,  and  the  extraordinary  facility  of  speaking— 
as  on  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  educated  Hindoos  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  without  a  single  note — in  idiomatic  Hindustani,  using,  as  his 
subject  compelled  him  to  use,  many  scientific  and  theological  terms, 
is  a  feat  almost  unparalleled.  Plis  addresses  in  English  on  subjects 
which  were  not  remotely  connected  with  Christianity  were  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  natives,  who  appreciated  him  "  because  he 
always  treated  them  with  respect."  And  yet,  although  his  work 
was  done  by  almost  superhuman  effort,  it  could  not  be  done 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  Bishop's  life  was  a  protracted 
scramble,  possible  only  to  a  man  of  iron  frame  and  blessed  with 
perfect  indifference  to  his  own  comfort.  "  The  diocese  has  to  be 
gone  round  once  in  three  years,"  he  wrote,  and  he  managed  to 
accomplish  the  feat,  but  only  by  incessant  night  travelling,  now  in 
dak  gharri,  now  in  palki,  now  in  canal  boat,  now  on  horseback, 
and  after  nine  years  he  sank  beneath  the  burden  utterly  worn  out. 
Under  his  guidance  a  new  Furlough  Bill  was  passed  which  made  it 
possible  for  bishops  to  go  to  England  more  frequently  than  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevented  their  remaining  away  from  their 
dioceses  and  their  work  too  long.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
Milman's  rule  the  standard  of  Christian  living  among  the  laity, 
and  of  ministerial  obligation  among  the  clergy,  was  visibly  raised ; 
with  no  thought  of  being  popular,  he  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  win- 
ning men's  hearts ;  the  palace  was  described  as  a  "  happy  hospitable 
home,"  whose  doors  were  ever  open,  and  were  a  true  type  of  the 
heart  of  the  owner;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  under  the  burden  of 
labours  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  cope,  a  valuable  life  has 
been  sacrificed,  when  with  ripened  experience  it  was  rapidly  accu- 
mulating larger  and  larger  results. 


WILLOBIE'S  AVISA.* 

npo  approach  the  private  and  personal  life  of  Shakspoare  is  an 
-8-  ambition  which  human  curiosity  would  do  well  to  resign. 
By  an  extraordinary  fatality  the  darkness  which  conceals  the  indi- 
vidual career  of  the  great  poet  covers  also  all  those  who  are  known 
to  have  been  brought  into  connexion  with  him.  No  sooner  do  we 
become  aware  of  some  fresh  link  between  him  and  his  contempo- 
raries than  the  customary  disappointment  results,  and  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  the  new  information  leaves  us  as  ill  informed  as  it 
found  us.  But  perhaps  in  no  instance  are  we  so  vexatiously 
balked,  led  so  close  to  the  verge  of  a  revelation  and  then  thrust 
back  a^ain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  curious  little  book  called  Willobies 
Avisn  which  Dr.  Grosart  has  just  reprinted  for  the  first  time  from 
a  unique  perfect  exemplar  which  has  only  lately  come  to  hand. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  next  century  Sir  Aston  Cokain  left  on 

*  Willohie  his  Avisa ;  or,  the  True  Picture  of  a  Modest  Maid  and  of  a 
Chaste  and  Constant  IVife  1594.  Reprinted  for  Sixty  Subscribers  by  the 
Iiev.  A.  B.  Grosart.    Blackburn  :  1880. 
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record  that  he  knew  Massinger  intimately,  and  could  have  written 
his  life  had  he  cared  to  do  so.  We  feel  that  we  could  almost  have 
pardoned  him  for  the  infamous  comedies  that  he  found  time  to  write 
if  he  would  have  earned  our  forgiveness  by  undertaking  the  task 
which  he  disdained  so  cavalierly.  In  like  manner  it  is  plain  that  the 
anonymous  poet  of  Avisa  might  have  secured  immortality  had  he 
resigned  the  delight  of  writing  mediocre  verses,  and  had  told  us, 
in  plain  prose,  all  that  he  knew  about  Shakspeare. 

That  he  did  know  not  a  little  seems  tantalizingly  certain.  In 
the  prefatory  verses  attached  to  Willobie's  Avisa  we  tind  the 
earliest  mention  of  Shakspeare's  Dame  that  has  hitherto  come  to 
light  :— 

Though  Collatine  have  dearly  bought, 
To  high  renown,  a  lasting  life, 

And  found,  that  most  iu  vain  have  sought, 
To  have  a  fair  and  constant  wife, 

Yet  Tarquin  plucked  his  glittering  grape, 

And  Shake-S'ieare  paints  poor  Luerece'  rape. 
Before,  however,  we  dwell  on  those  passages  in  the  body  of  the 
poem  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  great  poet,  we  may  describe  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work  itself.  It  opens  with  a  description,  in 
high-flown  terms,  of  a  certain  Avisa,  a  young  maiden  of  lowly 
origin,  not  sprung  "  from  eagles'  nest,  but  turtle-bred,"  of  the  most 
delicate  beauty,  and  constant,  both  as  a  maiden  and  a  wile,  against 
the  attacks  of  many  lovers  of  high  degree.  That  this  Avisa  is  a 
real  person  becomes  obvious  from  many  little  realistic  touches, 
which  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  give — among  others,  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  0  neighbouring  town.  She  was 
born 

At  wester  side  of  Albion's  isle, 
Where  Austin  pitched  his  monkish  tent  ; 
that  is,  it  would  seem,  at  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire ;  but  she 
lives  in  a  "  rosy  vale  "  at  some  distance  from  her  birthplace,  and 
close  to  an  ancient  castle.  It  appears  that  even  before  her 
marriage  she  is  the  hostess  of  a  village  inn,  and  hither  comes 
a  nobleman — but  whether  the  occupant  of  the  castle  or  not  is  not 
stated — to  make  trial  of  her  virtue.  The  nobleman  oilers  her  the 
pomp  and  station  of  a  lady,  but  will  not  offer  marriage,  and  his 
entreaties  and  her  refusals  are  given  in  dramatic  form,  at  great 
length.  At  last  he  rides  off  in  a  passion,  vowing  to  be  revenged 
upon  her,  and  she  presently  marries  some  one  in  her  own  position, 
•whom  she  seems  to  bring  to  share  the  tavern  with  her ;  for  she 
still  serves  travellers  with  liquor,  under  the  sign  of  "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon."  A  soldier  comes  and  makes  hot  love  to  her, 
and  in  the  same  dramatic  form  his  pleadings  and  her  rejection  are 
recorded.  The  soldier  is  at  last  got  rid  of,  and  then  "  a  close 
and  wary  suitor,  D.  B.,  a  Frenchman,"  lays  siege  to  her  heart  with 
letters,  jewels,  rings,  and  a  "  long-continued  course  of  courtesy/' 
but  in  vain.  To  him  succeeds  a  still  more  mysterious  and  per- 
suasive "  Dydimus  Harco,  Auglo-Qermauus,"  who  pleads  without 
success  for  some  time,  and  then  gives  place  to  the  reputed  author 
of  the  poem,  Henry  Willobie.  It»is  during  his  suit  that  those 
allusions  occur  which  have  very  plausibly  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  Shakspeare.  The  whole  passage  is  so  curious  that  we  quote  it 
entire  : — 

II.  W.  being  suddenly  affected  with  the  contagion  of  a  fantastical  fit.  at 
the  lirst  tight  of  A  [  visa],  pineth  awhile  iu  secret  grief,  at  length  not  being 
able  :vay  longer  to  endure  the  burning  heat  of  so  fervent  a  humour, 
bewrayeth  the  secresy  of  his  disease  unto  his  familiar  friend  W.  S.,  who 
not  long  before  had  tried  the  courtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now 
newly  recovered  of  the  like  infection ;  yet,  finding  his  friend  let  blood  in 
the  same  vein,  he  took  pleasure  for  a  time  to  see  him  bleed,  and  instead 
of  stopping  the  issue,  he  enhirgeth  the  wound  with  the  sharp  razor  of  a 
willing  conceit,  persuading  him  that  he  thought  it  a  matter  very  easy  to  be 
compassed,  ami,  no  doubt,  with  pain,  diligence,  and  some  cost,  in  time  to 
be  obtained.  Thus  this  miserable  comforter  comforting  bis  frieud  with  an 
impossibility,  either  that  for  now  he  would  secretly  laugh  at  his  friend's 
folly,  that  had  given  occasion  not  long  before  unto  others  to  laugh  at  his 
own,  or  because  he  would  see  whether  another  could  play  his  part  better 
than  himself,  and  in  viewing  afar  off  the  course  of  this  loving  comedy, 
he  determined  to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier  end  for  this  new 
actor  than  it  did  for  the  old  player.  But  at  length  this  comedy  was  like 
to  have  grown  to  a  tragedy,  by  the  weak  and  feeble  state  that  H.  W.  was 
brought  unto  by  a  desperate  view  of  an  impossibility  of  obtaining  his  pur- 
pose, till  time  and  necessity,  being  his  best  physicians,  brought  him  a 
plaster,  if  not  to  heal,  yet  in  part  to  ease  his  malady.  In  all  which  dis- 
course, is  lively  represented  the  unduly  rage  of  unbridled  fancy,  having  the 
reins  to  rove  at  liberty,  with  the  divers  and  sundry  changes  of  affections 
and  temptations,  which  Will,  let  loose  from  Reason,  can  devise. 
All  this,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  seems  to  mean  that  Henry 
Willobie,  about  whose  identity  we  shall  presently  have  something 
to  say,  falling  in  love  with  Avisa,  the  fail  andchaste  hostess  of 
the  "  St.  George  and  Dragon,"  and  prosecuting  his  suit  without 
success,  bethought  him  of  his  friend  William  Shakspeare,  whose 
general  practice  of  love-poetry,  and  specially  his  late  inditing  of  the 
Sonnets,  had  pointed  him  out  as  a  man  unusually  gifted  in  reading1 
the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  but  that  Shakspeare,  not  being  inclined 
to  interest  himself  seriously  in  Willobie's  success,  took  a  pleasure 
in  teasing  him,  and  leading  him  on  with  inflammatory  counsel. 
"We  may  note  that  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  passage  denotes, 
not  only  that  W.  S.  was  prominent  as  a  love-poet ;  but  that  he 
was  connected,  probably  as  an  actor,  with  the  stage.  We  return 
to  the  poem,  and  we  find  that  for  the  next  few  pages  the  two 
interlocutors  are  W.  S.  and  H.  W.,  W.  S.  encouraging  the  lover 
to  persist  in  his  suit,  and  remarking— 

She  is  no  saint,  she  is  no  nun. 
I  think  in  time  she  may  be  won. 
Five  years  later,  in  that  spurious  collection  of  verses  by  various 
hands  called  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  there  were  attributed  to 

Shakspeare  certain  stanzas  commencino-  

When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  stalled  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike, 


which  have  so  extraordinary  an  identity,  both  in  metre,  tone,  and 
style,  with  those  given  to  W*.  S.  in  Avisa,  that  the  parallel  struck 
the  first  critics  into  whoso  hands  the  latter  poem  fell.  Unfortu- 
nately this  interesting  fact  scarcely  helps  us.  If  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  or  if  these  particular  verses,  could  be  by  any  canon  of 
criticism  considered  Shakspeare's,  we  should  be  able  to  secure 
a  link  of  personality:.  But  unfortunately  that  volume  was  a 
nefarious  speculation,  very  little  of  which,  and  certainly  not  these 
;  special  stanzas,  can  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Shak- 
speare. One  thing,  however,  seems  certain,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  praises  of  Avisa,  and  the  fact 
that  in  1599  Willobie's  verses  could  be  attributed  to  Shakspeare 
tends  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  his  friend  W.  S.,  in  1594, 
was  Shakspeare. 

But  who  was  the  author  of  Avisa  ?  This  also  is  an  extremely 
obscure  and  complicated  question.  The  Henry  Willoughby  or 
Willobie,  upon  whom  it  is  fathered  by  an  editor  who  signs  him- 
self Hadrian  Dorrell,  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Grosart  with  a 
certain  youth  of  that  name  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
matriculated,  in  1 591,  at  the  College  of  St.  Johns,  Oxford.  In 
the  prose  preface  to  Avisa  Hadrian  Dorrell  pretends  that  his  young 
friend  Willobie  has  started  on  the  Queen's  service  to  the  Continent, 
and  has  given  him  leave  to  search  in  his  study,  where,  among  his 
papers,  Dorrell  has  found  this  poem,  which  he  gives  to  the  world. 
If  we  only  possessed  this  first  edition  of  Avisa,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  this  statement ;  but,  when  it  came  to  be  re- 
printed in  1596,  some  very  extraordinary  additional  information 
was  forthcoming.  It  seems  that  the  poem  gave  great  scandal,  and 
especially  to  the  family  of  Sir  Ralph  Horsey ;  so  far,  indeed,  that 
a  poetaster  of  the  name  of  Peter  Colse  came  forward  with  a 
pamphlet  attacking  the  author  of  Avisa,  and  accusing  him  of 
libellous  indiscretion.  To  this  attack  Dorrell  replied  in  the 
preface  of  his  1596  edition;  but,  forgetting  that  he  had  described 
Willobie  as  a  young  man,  he  now  declared,  no  doubt  in  order  to 
assert  a  literary  alibi,  that  the  poem  had  been  written  at  least  hve- 
and-thirty  years  before.  This  would  refer  it  to  1 560 ;  and,  so 
rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  our  literature  that  we  may 
feel  almost  certain  that  this  smooth  and  modern  production 
could  not  have  been  composed  in  an  age  of  which  Tottel's 
Miscellanies  marked  the  extreme  limit  of  accomplishment.- 
Hadrian  Dorrell  being  thus  caught  in  the  plain  act  of  lying, 
and  being  further  discovered  asserting  in  the  strongest  language 
that  Avisa  was  not  an  existent  person  at  all,  but  only  a 
type  or  figure  of  chastity — as  though  any  poet  would  represent 
such  an  ideal  as  serving  drink  to  wayfarers  from  behind  the  bar  of 
a  country  inn — we  begin  gravely  to  doubt  his  first  as  well  as  his 
second  story,  and  to  guess  that  the  name  of  Henry  Willobie  was 
from  the  beginning  brought  iu  to  veil  the  real  authorship.  That 
he  really  existed  as  a  person,  not  as  a  poet,  seems  to  be  certain, 
as  well  as  that  in  1 596  he  was  dead.  But  the  opaque  mystery 
that  shrouds  the  whole  story  of  this  curious  book  falls  equally  on 
the  person  of  Hadrian  Dorrell  himself.  No  such  contemporary 
name  is  known,  and  to  us  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  a 
pseudonym  used  by  the  author  alike  of  preface  and  poem,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  the  initials  may  be  connected  with  the  D.  II., 
Dydimus  Harco,  who  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  having  imme- 
diately preceded  Henry  Willobie  in  the  courtship  of  Avisa. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  republication  of  this 
poem  of  Willobie's  Avisa,  to  which  Shakspearian  students  have 
looked  forward  with  so  much  expectation,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  would  throw  light  on  that  mystery  of  the  Sonnets 
about  which  the  critics  are  always  fidgeting,  has  resulted 
in  nothing  but  disappointment  and  ungratiiied  curiosity. 
Even  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  hailed  the  announcement  with  a 
characteristic  outburst  of  "gratitude  for  the  one  inestimable  boon 
long  hoped  for  against  hoping,"  must  allow  that  he  has  to  be 
thankful  for  very  small  mercies.  At  last  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
much-discussed  Avisa  has  been  discovered;  at  last  it  has  been 
very  carefully  and  exhaustively  edited  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  our  Elizabethan  critics,  with  the  careful  collation  of  all  col- 
lateral and  illustrative  literature  ;  and  the  result  is  that  some  one,, 
we  know  not  who,  being  in  love  with  the  hostess  of  a  country 
tavern,  appealed  to  Shakspeare  for  assistance  in  prosecuting  his 
suit,  and  that  Shakspeare  teased  and  bantered  him  in  humorous 
malice.  This  is  interesting,  and  the  record  of  it  is  valuable  ;  but 
it  brings  us  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  great  poet,  and  at  the 
same  time  reveals  to  us  so  extremely  little  of  his  nature,  that  we 
!  are  almost  like  the  boy  in  Mr.  Sala's  novel  who  was  so  much  hurt 
by  the  pennies  which  the  lady  threw  in  his  face  that  he  forbore 
to  thank  her.  We  desire,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  thank  Dr.  Grosart;. 
but  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  forgive  the  author  of  Willobie's- 
Acisu. 


THE  CHURCH  UNDER  QUEEX  ELIZABETH." 

"  "REATI  Pacitici  "  is  the  curiously  inappropriate  motto  which 
Dr.  Lee  has  prefixed  to  his  ferocious  onslaught  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  statesmen,  and  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  Anglican 
Church  during  her  reign.  His  notion  of  a  pacificus  would  be 
applauded  by  the  most  pugnacious  Irishman  at  Domiybrook  Fair. 
He  attempts  to  make  peace  in  the  Church  by  knocking  down  evory 
Christian  who  disagrees  with  him.  Such  an  ideal  of  pacification 
accords  better  with  the  Old  Testament  than  with  the  New ;  and  we 

*  The  Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth :  an  Historical  Sketch.  Bv  the 
Rev.  V.  G.  Lee,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  all  Saints,  Lambeth.  2  vols.  W.  H.  Mien. 
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only  wonder  that  a  writer  so  fond  of  tilling:  up  vacant  spaces  with 
mottoes  and  texts  did  not  go  on  to  interpret  Scripture  by 
Scripture,  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Commentary  purely  Biblical," 
by  adding;  the  Psalmist's  exclamation,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my 
strength,  who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war  and  my  fiug'ers  to 
fight."  His  long  "introduction  "  in  the  first  volume  is  a  great  deal 
more  interesting  than  his  book  itself.  The  Church  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  contains  nothing  new,  though  the  author  plainly 
imagines  that  it  will  nearly  all  be  new  to  the  very  curious  class 
of  readers  for  whose  illumination  he  has  been  moved  to  stud}' 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  sources  of  Elizabethan  Church 
history.  These  sources  are  Morris's  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Fore- 
fathers, Foley's  Recoi-ds  of  the  English  Province,  the  Douay 
Diary,  Jessop's  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,  and  "  the 
profound  treatise  by  Harpstield,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on 
'  The  Pretended  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,' "  of  which  the  author 
made  plentiful  use  in  his  previous  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Dr.  Lee  has  supplemented  these  infallible  authorities,  as  he 
evidently  regards  them,  with  occasional  glances  at  the  less  trustworthy 
evidence  supplied  by  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Parker 
Society,  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Strype,  Miss  Strickland, 
and  a  number  of  ephemeral  pamphlets.  The  latter  are  mostly 
cited  to  substantiate  some  damaging  allusion  to  the  morals  of  the 
Queen  and  the  English  Bishops,  or  some  one-sided  representation  of 
the  terrible  condition  of  the  Church.  Our  peacemaker  gives  the 
name  "  Corporate  Reunion  "  to  the  object  on  whose  behalf  he  lays 
about  him  with  his  literary  tomahawk.  It  is  the  loss  of"  corporate 
union,"  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  throws  him  into  so 
violent  a  passion  with  the  Queen,  with  Cecil,  and  with  the  re- 
forming party — except  perhaps  with  his  predecessors  in  Noncon- 
formity. We  scarcely  suppose  that  Dr.  Lee  will  be  offended  with 
us  when  we  call  him  a  successor  of  the  Elizabethan  Noncon- 
formists. He  agrees  with  them  in  substance ;  he  differs  only  in 
accidents.  We  cannot  call  him  a  Papist,  for  he  still  holds  a  bene- 
ficed cure  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  successor  of  Cranmer. 
As  the  Elizabethan  Nonconformists  wished  to  Calvinize  or 
Zwinglianize  the  National  Church  whilst  they  held  fast  to  its 
clerical  offices,  so  our  Victorian  Nonconformist  wishes  to  Romanize 
it — in  a  sense  uudreamed  of  by  the  Ritualists  who  are  the  butt  of 
his  satire — without  renouncing  his  vicarage.  That  the  complete 
Romanizing  of  the  English  Church  is  that  which  Dr.  Lee  him- 
self really  means  by  "  Corporate  Reunion,"  whatever  it  may 
mean  with  others,  is  stated  as  openly  as  possible  over  and  over 
again  in  his  introduction  and  in  his  history.  "England,"  he 
says,  "was  duped  into  practically  repudiating  her  relations  with 
the  Universal  Christian  kingdom,  its  laws,  and  its  ruler. 
Cranmer  first  betrayed  the  local  flock  which  he  was  to  govern, 
and  so  made  a  similar  work  easier  for  those  who  came  after 
him,  Matthew  Parker  and  his  immediate  allies."  The  Church 
of  England,  in  which  the  author  holds  office  as  a  beneficed 
and  licensed  priest,  is  described  by  him,  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  capital  letters,  as  "  The  New  Church,  finally  arranged,  formed, 
and  moulded  under  Queen  Elizabeth,"  as  "  a  purely  local  and 
national  body,  neither  more  nor  less."  As  some  of  the  early 
Puritan  Nonconformists,  groaning  under  their  grievous  sense  of 
the  insufficiency  of  their  Anglican  ordination  by  the  hands  of 
bishops,  quieted  their  consciences  by  obtaining  a  supplementary 
and  purely  Presbyterian  ordination  from  Geneva,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  hold  livings  and  exercise  their  ministry  with  self-satis- 
faction, in  like  manner  Dr.  Lee  and  others,  if  we  rightly  understand 
his  appendix  on  the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,  have  obtained 
"  actual  power  of  jurisdiction  "  and  "  certain  integrity  of  all  sacra- 
ments "  from  the  hands  of  "  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  the  Bishop 
of  Selby,  and  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon " — prelates  residing  and 
officiating  nobody  knows  where.  Although  the  Pope  may  not 
acknowledge  these  prelates,  it  is  evident  that  they  acknowledge 
him,  for  the  end  of  all  their  labours,  as  of  Dr.  Lee's  historical 
sketching,  is  "  Restored  peace  and  Visible  Unity,  under  the 
paternal  rule  of  the  Primate  of  Christendom." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Dr.  Lee  can  see  nothing  but  wholesale 
destruction  and  deformation  in  the  Church  work  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  bishops.  He  is  even  incapable  of  perceiving,  or  at  least  of 
granting,  that  this  was  not  the  aspect  in  which  their  work  was 
regarded  by  themselves.  He  frequently  drags  forward  Bishop 
Pilkington  of  Durham  as  the  type  of  a  deformer,  and  even  uses 
that  treasury  of  pure  English  and  masculine  teaching,  the 
Bishop's  Exposition  upon  Aggeus  and  Abdias,  as  an  arsenal  of  mis- 
siles for  hurling  at  the  prelate  himself.  A  student  with  the  least 
germ  of  critical  faculty  would  have  asked  why  a  great  preacher 
early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  should  have  selected  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Obadiah  as  fit  subjects  for  a  long  series  of  popular  ex- 
pository sermons.  The  text  which  Pilkington  placed  on  his  title- 
page  might  have  given  Dr.  Lee  a  hint  why  he  applied  the  prophecies 
of  the  age  in  which  the  Jewish  Temple  was  rebuilding  to  the  needs 
of  English  churchgoers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  "  The  earnest  love 
that  I  beare  to  Thy  House  hath  eaten  Me  :  Psal.  lxix.  Jean  ii." — 
this  is  the  text  with  which  Pilkington  began  his  exposition  of 
Haggai.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  House,  they  labour  in  vaine 
that  build  it"  is  the  text  prefixed  to  his  exposition  of  Nehe- 
miah.  He  believed  that  the  Queen,  the  Parliament,  the  bishops, 
and  the  christened  people  of  England  were  divinely  called  to  a 
work  of  building  rather  than  pulling  down,  construction  rather 
than  destruction,  reformation  and  not  deformation.  "The  chief 
interest  of  his  (Haggai's)  prophecy,"  says  Pilkington,  "  is  to  stir 
all  to  the  speedy  building  of  God's  House,  which  they  had  so  long 
neglected."    It  "is  worth  observing  that  the  Bishop's  ideal  rulers, 


next  to  the  reforming  and  rebuilding  kings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  "  Constantinus  Magnus,  Justinianus,  Theodosius,  Carolus 
Magnus,  and  Ludovicus  Pius."  He  is  eager  that  "  our  mild 
Ester,"  as  he  calls  Elizabeth,  should  follow  their  example  "  in 
their  zeal  and  earnest  love  to  build  God's  House  "  ;  and  he  prays 
that  "  the  Lord,  for  His  crucified  Christ's  sake,  which  came  down 
from  the  bosom  of  His  Father  to  teach  us  to  build  Him  a  House 
here,"  would  grant  all  the  English  folk,  "  in  all  degrees, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  an  earnest  simple  love  to  the 
true  building  of  His  House."  Bishop  Pilkington  may  have  been 
a  destroyer,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  may  be  a  constructor ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  fair  in  the  latter  to  hide  the  substantially  con- 
structive intention  and  character  of  the  Bishop's  sermons,  which 
are  only  second  to  Latimer's  in  their  fearless  impartiality, 
their  glimpses  of  contemporary  social  life,  and  the  purity  and 
vigour  of  their  English.  If  he  had  inspected  the  letters  and 
writings  of  the  English  Reformers  a  little  less  superficially,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  one  common  characteristic 
which  runs  through  them  all — namely,  that  in  casting  out  of  the 
National  Church  those  things  which  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  regard  as 
the  supreme  signs  of  Catholicity,  if  not  even  of  Christianity,  they 
sincerely  believed  that  they  were  fighting  against  Mammon  as  well 
as  against  the  foreign  usurpation  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  Pardons, 
purgatory,  memorial  masses,  trentals,  "  diriges,"  are  never  men- 
tioned by  Bishop  Pilkington  in  his  sermons  without  a  reference  to 
the  money  which  the  Pope  or  the  Popish  priest  gained  by  them. 
Gross  secularity  and  love  of  money  are  the  charges  which  he  most 
often  brings  against  his  typical  "  Sir  John  Lacklatin  "  and  "  Sir 
John  Mumblemattins."  It  may  be  possible  that  he  knew  his  own 
contemporaries  less  exactly  than  Dr.  Lee  knows  them ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  his  words  were  addressed  to  a  gene- 
ration which  knew  Sir  John  Lacklatin  face  to  face,  and  could 
verify  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Pilkington's  charges.  "The 
ministers  of  Christ's  kingdom,"  says  Pilkington,  "  have  power 
spiritual  to  loose  and  bind ;  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose 
sins  you  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  but  not  when  Sir  John 
Lacklatin  for  money  lay  his  hand  on  his  head."  The  com- 
plaints which  the  Elizabethan  prelates  made  against  the  spiritual 
inefficiency  or  the  immorality  of  the  "  popiskly  affected  "  clergy 
are  either  ignored  by  Dr.  Lee,  or  else  are  inverted  into  proof's 
of  the  contrary.  Archbishop  Grindal  told  Cecil  that  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  had  no  help  in  his  cathedral  because  "  all  his  pre- 
bendaries are  ignorant  priests  or  old  unlearned  monks."  "  If 
there  be  a  trental  to  be  said,"  asks  Pilkington,  "  or  any  money 
to  be  gotten  for  masses,  diriges,  relics,  pardons,  &c,  then  who  is  so 
ready  as  they  ?  They  can  smell  it  out  a  great  sort  of  miies  off. 
But  if  a  man  want  comfort  in  conscience,  would  understand  his 
duty  towards  God,  or  God's  goodness' towards  us  ;  they  be  blind 
beasts,  ignorant  dolts,  unlearned  asses,  and  can  do  nothing  but  make 
holy-water,  and  bid  them  say  a  Lady's  Psalter."  It  is  a  gain  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  age.  to  have  all  that  mass  of  evidence 
brought  forward  which  Dr.  Lee  cites  with  such  pleasure  from 
Roman  Catholic  contemporaries  of  Elizabeth.  But  it  does  not 
disprove  the  evidence  on  the  contrary  side ;  it  has  to  be  balanced 
against  it.  The  final  witness  of  history,  when  it  is  fairly  put  be- 
fore the  student  with  some  completeness,  will  always  make  for  the 
vindication  and  the  condemnation  of  both  parties  in  any  great  reli- 
gious or  political  struggle.  He  will  learn  that  the  one  was  not  so 
wholly  bad  as  its  enemies  pretended,  the  other  not  so  wholly  good 
as  its  advocates  contended. 

As  the  cause  of  the  present  incomparable  misery  of  England 
amongst  nations,  and  of  the  incomparable  degradation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  amongst  churches,  is  traced  back  by  Dr.  Lee  to  Eliza- 
beth's rebellion  against  "the  Primate  of  Christendom,"  we  are 
surprised  to  find  so  little  detail  in  his  book  concerning  the  exact 
relations  between  the  English  Queeu  and  the  successive  Roman 
Bishops  of  her  time.  During  her  long  reign  the  Roman  chair 
was  held  in  turn  by  nine  Popes.  The  reader  will  ^sc.ucely 
believe  that  even  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  to  whom  Elizabeth 
officially  notified  her  accession,  and  who  demanded  that  she 
should  submit  her  claims  to  his  decision,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Lee's  index  or  text.  Perhaps  he  has  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  this  Pope  on  account  of  his  dislike  to  Philip  II.,  his  per- 
secution of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  his  employment  of  wicked  Ger- 
man and  Lutheran  heretics  to  defend  "  the  Holy  City,"  as  Dr. 
Lee  calls  Rome,  against  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Spanish 
besiegers  under  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Yet,  if  we  accept  Von  Ranke's 
estimate  of  Paul's  policy,  this  Pope  did  far  more  than  the  English 
Queen  herself  to  bring  about  the  result  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
Dr.  Lee's  sorrow  and  of  his  historical  sketching.  That  Papal 
supremacy  which  wa3  restored  in  England  by  "the  Supreme 
Governess  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Mary,  and  her  husband 
Philip  II. — an  event  of  which  Dr.  Lee  writes  with  ecstatic  ef- 
fusion—need not  have  been  again  so  quickly  lost.  "  Paul,"  says 
Von  Ranke,  "had  not  to  acquire  the  allegiance  of  England,  he  had 
merely  to  retain  it."     Dr.  Lee  gives  us  two  glimpses  of  Pius 

IV.  First,  we  see  "  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
wishing  him  many  years  and  eternal  memory."  Secondly,  we 
see  him  writing  to  Elizabeth  "a  beautiful  and  even  touch- 
inj  letter."  His  severe  Dominican  successor,  Pius  V.,  the  gn-eat 
"  St.  Pius "  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  was  a  very  different  Pope, 
and  the  contrast  between  them  appeared  in  their  differeDt 
treatment  of  the  royal  English  schismatic.  While  Pius  IV 
addressed  her  as  "  his  dear  daughter  in  Christ,"  and  entreated 
the  prodigal  child  to  return  to  him  as  her  "  true  father,"  Pius 

V.  thundered  out  his  famous  Bull  against  her  as  "'Elizabeth, 
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pretended  Queen  of  England."  Dr.  Lee  of  course  gives  an  English 
version  of  this  document,  which  is  conceived  quite  in  his  _  own 
style.  He  revels  in  the  furious  rant  of  its  language,  and  in  its 
tremendous  assumption  of  a  worldwide  secular  as  well  as  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Pius  V.  not  only  affected  to  "  cut  off  ''  the  English 
Queen  "from  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ,"  but  com- 
manded "all  and  singular  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  others, 
never  to  venture  to  obey  her  monitions,  mandates,  and  laws,"  and 
"  released  "  all  English  citizens  from  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Our 
historical  sketcher  actually  describes  this  usurping  and  extra- 
national call  to  civil  rebellion,  this  piece  of  ecclesiastical  Ccesarisin, 
as  ."  the  paternal  action  of  His  Holiness,"  and  he  calls  attention  to 
the  Bull  as  "  weightily  spoke,  not  with  the  stuttering  accents  of 
usurping  and  pitiful  heretics,  but  with  all  the  due  and  delegated 
authority  of  the  First-born  of  the  Most  Highest."  We  can  only 
conclude  that  if  the  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth,  had  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  would  have  piously  taken  part  in  some  plot 
ngainst  his  Queen ;  or  that  he  would,  as  he  says  of  his  hero  Feltou, 
have  declined,  after  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  to  acknowledge 
Elizabeth  as  his  sovereign. 

We  get  no  portrait  of  Gregory  XIII.  Perhaps  Dr.  Lee 
dislikes  him,  as  much  as  he  dares  to  dislike  a  Pope,  because 
be  "reformed"  the  Calendar.  Urban  VI.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and 
Innocent  IX.  share  his  lot.  Our  sketcher  is  of  course  forced 
to  take  some  notice  of  Sixtus  V.  This  Pope,  he  tells  us,  sent 
Philip  II.  "  a  blessed  banner,  and  His  Holiness's  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Armada."  He  devotes  a  footnote  to  a  curt 
biography  of  this  high-minded  and  able  pontiff,  in  which  he  in- 
forms us,  after  the  manner  of  Miss  Mangnall's  Questions,  "  He  en- 
couraged the  Holy  League  in  France,  formed  to  defend  the  Faith 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  was  active  both  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Primate  of  Christendom,  and  in  putting  down  inno- 
vation and  error."  Baron  Hiibner  has  shown  us  that  Sixtus  V. 
was  a  thoroughly  patriotic  Roman  and  Italian  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational "  Primate  of  Christendom,"  and  that  his  encouragement 
of  the  League  in  France  and  of  the  Armada  against  England  was 
by  no  means  so  hearty  as  Dr.  Lee  imagines,  since  bis  sympathy 
with  the  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  policy  of  Spain  was  con- 
ditioned by  his  terror  at  the  prospect  of  an  almost  universal  Spanish 
Empire.  Dr.  Lee  would  certainly  have  praised  him  less  had  he 
known  more  about  him,  for  he  disliked  what  Dr.  Lee  most 
admires,  and  admired  what  he  most  dislikes.  Philip  II.,  one  of 
our  historian's  heroes,  put  no  confidence  in  Sixtus.  Henry  IV., 
while  still  a  Protestant,  liked  him.  But  it  must  be  most  painful 
to  Dr.  Lee  to  be  told  that  Sixtus  V.  admired  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  admired  by  her.  When  her  statesmen  were  once  pressing 
her  to  choose  a  husband,  she  replied,  "  I  know  only  of  one  man 
who  is  worthy  of  my  hand,  and  that  man  is  Sixtus  V."  It  is  true 
that  he  sent  his  blessing  to  Philip  II.  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Armada ;  he  was  glad  to  think  that  the  flower  of  Philip's 
Neapolitan  nobility  and  soldiery  should  be  removed  so  far  away 
from  Italy  as  England  was  ;  but  the  Pope  never  paid  his  promised 
^contribution,  contending  that  it  had  not  been  earned,  as  the 
Spaniards  had  never  landed  upon  the  English  coast.  Dr.  Lee 
loosely  introduces  the  name  of  the  last  Pope  contemporary  with 
Elizabeth,  the  able  and  pacific  Clement  VIII.,  but  in  no  connec- 
tion with  her.  "  One  of  the  Primates  of  Christendom,"  he  tells  us, 
"  highly  commended  his  [Richard  Hooker's]  labours."  He  learned 
this  from  Keble's  notes  to  Hooker.  Clement  VIII.  was  scarcely  a 
Pope  after  Dr.  Lee's  model.  He  absolved  that  politic  convert, 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  Elizabeth's  friend,  to  the  irritation  of  her 
foes  and  Dr.  Lee's  friends,  the  Spaniards.  He  winked  at  Henry's 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  consequent  toleration  of  French  Pro- 
testantism. What  must  be  even  worse  in  Dr.  Lee's  opinion, 
Clement,  if  we  may  trust  Sully,  put  some  restraint  upon  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits  in  England.  When  Henry  IV.  sent  Sully 
to  England,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  French 
statesman  was  at  the  pains  to  collect  particulars  as  to  her  relations 
with  the  Pope  at  the  close  of  her  reign,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
differences  between  the  English  Romanist  secular  clergy  and  the 
■Jesuits.  The  Queen  even  provided  those  of  the  secular  clergy 
who  were  deputed  to  visit  the  Pope  with  a  passport  signed  by  the 
hand  of  Cecil.  She  thought,  says  Sully,  that  she  was  bound  to 
defend  the  seculars,  and  looked  upon  the  Jesuits  as  her  real 
enemies.  Considering  the  purpose  of  his  volumes,  Dr.  Lee  might 
well  have  substituted  some  account  of  this  episode  for  the  turgid 
pages  with  which  he  describes  the  last  days  and  nights  of  the 
Queen's  life,  a  description  which  be  must  surely  have  originally 
purposed  for  a  novel. 

If  Dr.  Lee  has  succeeded  in  nothing  else,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  he  has  achieved  one  unique  feat.  He  has  compiled  the  most 
comical,  absurd,  slipshod,  and  useless  index  ever  appended  to  an 
English  book.  Thus,  under  the  letter  A,  we  rind  "  Another  con- 
troversy arises,"  and  "  Another  pilgrimage  of  grace  "  ;  while  under 
C  or  P  we  find  no  reference  to  either.  Under  G  we  are  referred 
to  "  General  social  disorder,"  "  Great  changes  in  the  mass,"  and 
"  Great  confusion  " ;  under  D,  to  "  Disgusting  barbarities,"  "  Dis- 
agreeable events,"  "  Disastrous  times,"  and  "Dislike  of  vestments"; 
under  F,  to  "  Frightful  atrocities ''  and  "  Frightful  cruelties  "  ; 
under  S,  to  "  Striking  results  of  the  Reformation."  But  under  the 
letter  T,  where  nineteen  entries  begin  with  the  word  "  The  "— 
such  as  "  The  Catholic  Church,  what  it  teaches,"  "  The  Gallows 
in  constant  use,"  and  "  The  Queen  visits  Canterbury  "—he  excels 
all  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  ridiculous  indexing. 


HEINE'S  THOSE.* 

OF  German  prose  writers,  Heine  is,  as  far  as  readableness  is 
concerned,  without  question  the  first.  Indeed  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  name  any  writer  in  any  language,  except  perhaps  Vol- 
taire, who  surpasses  him  in  this  respect.  Both  Heine  and  Vol- 
taire, however  great  or  small  the  subjects  may  be  that  they  write 
upon,  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  co-operation  which  they 
require  from  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  can  thus  be  turned  to 
in  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life,  or  in  times  of  physical 
depression,  when  almost  all  other  writers  would  fatigue.  Heine's 
prose  has,  further,  a  great  advantage  over  his  verse  in  that  it  can 
be  translated  with  not  much  more  loss  of  life  and  spirit  than  is  in- 
separable from  nearly  all  translations.  Of  Heine's  poetry  this 
cannot  be  said.  The  best  translations  are  not  Heine.  Here  and 
there,  when  the  poet  happens  to  be  in  a  commonplace  or  conven- 
tional mood,  the  translator  succeeds  in  doing  him  justice;  but 
where  Heine  is  himself  he  can  only  be  understood  and  enjoyed  in 
the  original  German.  But  a  good  deal  of  what  is  most  truly  cha- 
racteristic in  Heine  comes  out  as  much  in  his  prose  as  in  his 
verse ;  and  these  two  little  volumes  of  translations  will  enable 
those  who  cannot  read  the  original  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  fascinating  writers  whom  modern 
Europe  has  produced.  The  English  Fragment  's  have  a  special  inte- 
rest for  the  English  reader ;  but  the  selection  from  Heine's  prose 
works  in  general,  most  judiciously  made  and  excellently  translated 
by  Mr.  Snodgrass,  gives  a  much  completer  view  of  the  qualities  of 
the  writer's  mind. 

Heine,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not  like  England  or  the  English. 
He  was  bewildered  by  the  noise  and  hurry  of  juondon  life.  English 
religion,  English  morality,  English  manners,  were  all  an  offence  to 
him.  He  could  never  forgive  us  for  overthrowing  his  idol, 
Napoleon.  He  could  never  forgive  us  for  thinking  Wellington — 
"  that  wooden  pedant,"  as  he  called  him — a  great  man.  But, 
though  Heine  is  not  the  writer  to  whom  we  go  to  have  our  national 
pride  flattered,  his  criticism  of  us  is  often  such  as  may  be  taken  to 
heart  with  no  little  profit.  However  spitelul  it  may  be,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  it  is  always  the  criticism  of  an  intelligent  adversary, 
and  from  such  criticism  there  is  much  to  be  learnt.  It  nearly 
always  flnds  out  some  weak  point  in  our  public  or  social  life. 
Who  that  moves  about  in  society  can  fail  to  s<  e  the  point  of  what 
the  critic  says,  referring  to  the  vain  efforts  of  the  Englishman  to 
affect  a  foreign  lightness,  of  "the  whole  nine i rushing  life  of  those 
wooden  butterflies  that  hover  about  in  the  dr.i wing-rooms  of  the 
West-End  "  ?  Who  that  knows  what  the  stat  of  England  was  be- 
tween the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  passin  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832 — in  the  days  of  Eldon  and  Castleri  a — can  help  feeling 
that  something  very  like  even  justice  is  dea  out  to  the  Radical 
Cobbett  and  to  his  opponents  in  the  following  word3?  After 
quoting  from  the  Political  Register,  he  goes  o..  : — 

So  far  Cobbett.  When  I  transcribe  his  words  ho  issues  bodily  forth 
again  as  I  saw  him  last  year  at  the  noisy  dinner  u  I  at  the  "  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern."  I  see  trim  again  with  his  scolding  ed  lace  and  his  Radical 
laugh,  in  which  the  most  poisonous,  deadly  hatred  blends  together,  in  a 
manner  quite  awful  to  behold,  with  that  scornful  joy  which  anticipates  the 
ruin  of  an  enemy.  .  .  .  He  is  the  watchdog  who  attacks  furiously 
everybody  whom  he  does  not  know,  though  it  be  .  he  best  friend  of  the 
house,  the  calves  of  whose  legs  are  not  sale  from  .is  teeth.  He  always 
barks,  and  just  on  account  of  his  incessant  barking- is  never  heeded  when 
he  barks  at  an  actual  thief.  As  a  consequence,  those  high-born  thieves  w  ho 
plunder  England  do  not  once  think  it  necessary  to  throw  to  the  snarling 
Cobbett  a  crust  of  bread  to  stop  his  mouth.  This  vexes  the  dog  most  bit- 
terly, and  he  shows  his  ugly  teeth. 

Old  Cobbett !  Dog  of  England  !  I  love  thee  not,  because  every  common 
brutish  nature  [not  a  good  translation  of  gemeine  Wattir]  is  revolting  to  me; 
but  I  feel  for  thee  down  to  the  very  depths  of  my  son  ,  when  1  see  how  thou 
canst  not  break  away  from  thy  chain  to  reach  th  ,e  thieves  who  laugh- 
ingly snatch  away  their  booty  before  thine  eyes,  while  scoffing  at  thy 
futile  springs  and  thine  impotent  howling. 

Heine  is  full  of  observations  on  England  which  are  always 
acute  and  suggestive,  even  when  they  are  only  half  truths,  or  even 
when  they  are  not  true  at  all.  "  The  common  people,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  aristocratic  privileges,  "would  i  leinselves  fight  for 
these  privileges  with  far  more  zeal  than  the  aristocrats,"simply 
because  they  believe  far  more  firmly  in  traditional  forms  than  the 
aristocrats,  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  lost  faith  even  in  them- 
selves." And  again  :— "  If  you  speak  to  the  most  stupid  English- 
man about  politics,  he  always  knows  how  to  say  something  rational. 
But  as  soon  as  you  turn  the  conversation  on  religion,  the  most 
sensible  Englishman  will  deliver  himself  of  nothing  but  ab- 
surdities." The  thoroughbred  Englishman  he  detests,  he  tells  us, 
with  his  whole  soul.  "Their  prayers,"  he  exclaims,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  spleen,  "  their  mechanical  Anglican  devotion, 
their  church-going  with  gilded  prayer-book  under  their  arm,  their 
absurd  and  wearisome  Sunday  observances,  their  awkward  piety, 
are  especially  repugnant  to  me.  1  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a 
blaspheming  Frenchman  is  a  more  pleasing  object  in  the  sight  of 
I  God  than  a  praying  Englishman."  Englishmen  abroad  And  no 
more  favour  in  his  eyes  than  Englishmen  at  home.  He  attacks 
their  ennui,  "  their  curiosity  without  interest,  their  polished 
clumsiness,  their  pedantic  egotism,  and  their  air  of  chill 
satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  all  melancholy  objects."  The 

*  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the  Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine ;  with 
a  Few  Pieces  from  the  Booh  of  Songs.  Selected  and  Translated  by  J. 
Snodgrass.    London  :  Triibuer  &  Co.  1879. 

English  Fragments,  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  bv 
Sarah  Norris.  Edinburgh  :  Grant  &  Son.  Loudmi  :  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
&  Co.    1880.  ' 
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Protestant  pietists,  he  says  again,  "  are  mystics  without  imagina- 
tion, and  the  Protestant  orthodox  are  dogmatists  -without  in- 
telligence." These  are  hard  sayings,  and  many  of  Heine's  attacks 
upon  us  have  lost  much  of  their  point  through  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  English  society  during  the  last  half-century. 
Many,  too,  of  his  outbursts  are  only  the  ebullitions  of  a  poetic 
nature  which  finds  itself  in  the  wrong  environment,  and  reacts 
vivaciously  on  what  jars  upon  it.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  in 
any  of  his  criticisms,  whether  true,  or  half  true,  or  wholly  untrue, 
we  cannot  find  something  worth  attending  to. 

Heine's  judgments  on  the  political  situation  of  Europe  are  of 
very  unequal  value.  But  his  blunders  are  the  mistakes  of  an 
over-quick  intellect.  "There  are  no  longer,''  he  says, "  nation- 
alities in  Europe,  but  only  parties."  The  strongest  force  la 
modern  politics — the  principle  of  nationality — was  growing  up 
all  around  him,  and  he  remained  unconscious  of  it.  Eor  his  own 
race  he  felt  that  mixture  of  pride  and  shame  which  has  cha- 
racterized many  gifted  Jews.  "  One  has  nothing  but  contumely 
and  misfortune  from  it.  I  tell  you  it  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  a 
misfortune."  In  a  famous  passage,  again,  he  says,  speaking  of 
Moses : — "  He  did  not,  however,  like  the  Egyptians,  fashion  his 
works  of  art  out  of  bricks  and  granite.  He  erected  human 
pyramids ;  he  carved  out  human  obelisks  ;  he  took  a  poor  shepherd 
tribe  and  created  therefrom  a  people  fit  to  defy  the  centuries — a 
great,  a  holy,  an  eternal  people ;  a  People  of  God,  that  should  serve 
all  other  peoples  as  an  example — yea,  that  should  be  the  prototype 
of  all  humanity ;  he  created  Israel.  With  greater  justice  than 
the  Roman  poet  might  this  artist,  the  son  of  Amrani  and  of 
Jochebed,  boast  that  he  had  erected  a  monument  that  should 
outlive  all  the  creations  of  brass."  Heine  predicted  that 
great  social  convulsion  in  Germany,  compared  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  was  to  be  mere  child's  play,  which  still 
declines  to  come  at  the  bidding  of  so  many  prophets.  He 
taunted  his  countrymen  with  their  inability  to  do  three  things 
which  they  have  since  accomplished — the  recovery  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  occupation  of  Paris,  and  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  at  Koln.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  great  perspi- 
cacity on  matters  where  his  brother  Liberals  in  Europe  were  all 
astray.  He  saw  through  the  false  pathos  which  the  Polish  rising 
excited.  His  masterly  piece  of  satire,  the  Zicei  Hitter,  would 
make  it  difficult  for  anybody  who  had  read  it  to  indulge  any  moro 
in  false  pathos  on  the  subject.  "His  muse,"  he  says  of  Victor 
Hugo,  "  in  spite  of  its  majesty,  is  embarrassed  by  a  kind  of  German 
helplessness.  I  might  say  the  same  of  his  muse  as  we  say  of  a 
beautiful  Englishwoman — she  has  two  left  hands."  Of  Lessing  he 
says : — "  His  wit  was  no  little  French  lapdog  chasing  its  own 
shadow;  it  was  more  like  the  fierce  German  tomcat  playing  with 
a  mouse  before  strangling  it."  Mme.  de  Stael  is  to  him  "  the 
passionate  woman  in  all  her  turbulence  of  soul,  a  veritable  hurri- 
cane in  petticoats,  sweeping  through  our  peaceful  Germany,  and 
everywhere  exclaiming  rapturously,  1  What  a  refreshing  stillness 
breathes  over  this  land!  How  delightfully  cool  it  is  in  your 
woods!  What  reviving  perfume  of  violets!  How  peacefully  the 
greenfinches  warble  in  their  German  nests!  You  are  a  good  and 
virtuous  people,  and  can  have  no  idea  what  corruption  of  morals 
prevails  amongst  us  in  the  Rue  du  Bac'  " 

It  is  the  quality  of  all  wit  to  take  one  by  surprise  ;  but  hardly 
any  writer  gives  one  so  sudden  a  surprise  as  Heine.  The  effect 
often  depends  on  the  inversion  of  some  familiar  phrase,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  old  nurse  in  the  charming  "Memoirs  of  Schnabelowpski," 
who  had  blond  teeth  and  white  hair,  or  of  the  fat  woman  of 
whom  he  says  that  it  would  be  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  her  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  The  address  with  which  he  can  insinuate  a  charge  is  un- 
surpassed. His  gross  aspersions  on  Schlegel  and  Platen  are  better 
forgotten.  His  reflections  on  Chateaubriand  and  Villemain  are 
not,  like  too  many  of  his  attacks,  unquotable.  Speaking  of  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  "  I  did  not,"  he  says,  "  go  to  witness  the  grand 
opera,  because  I  had  come  to  Paris  in  order  to  amuse  myself.  To 
my  great  regret  I  did  not  see  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  would 
certainly  have  afforded  me  amusement.  Nor  did  I  see  M.  Ville- 
main, his  housekeeper  informing  me  that  it  was  Thursday,  on 
which  day  he  washed  himself.'' 

Mr.  Snodgrass's  volume  closes  with  some  translations  from 
Heine's  verse,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  moderately  success- 
ful. In  one  of  the  pieces — the  well-known  "  Es  war  ein  alter 
Konig  " — the  whole  point  of  the  poem  is  missed.  The  translator 
makes  the  queen  and  her  young  paramour  die  of  grief,  whereas  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  they  die  of  decapitation. 


BUXBURY'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.* 
(Second  Kotice.) 

TN  showing  that  there  is  nothing  even  approaching  to  a  geo- 
JL  graphical  system  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  in  the  Hesiodic 
Theogony,  in  tile  so-called  Homeric  Hymns,  or  in  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  Io  as  related  in  the  Chained  Prometheus  of 
iEschylus,  Mr.  Bunbury  has  done  a  service  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy the  value  of  which  cannot,  we  think,  be  easily  overrated. 
He  has,  we  believe,  once  and  for  all  cleared  the  ground  for  a 
thoroughly  impartial  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  geo- 

*  A.  History  of  Ancient  Geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from 
the  Earliest  Ayes  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  E.  II.  Bunbury, 
E.R.G.S.   2  vols.   London:  Murray.  1879. 


graphical  statements  of  later  writers,  and  entirely  removed  the 
prepossession  which  regarded  the  positive  assertions  of  ancient 
geographers  as  an  ark  not  to  be  touched  lightly  or  with  irreverent 
hands.  Nor.  probably,  would  this  prepossession  have  been 
removed  so  effectually  by  a  book  thrown  into  any  other  than  the 
historical  form  which  Mr.  Bunbury  has  adopted.  The  Dictionary 
of  Geography  would  correct  beyond  doubt  the  several  errors  of 
Herodotus  or  his  successors  on  particular  points ;  but  for  the 
majority  of  readers  it  would  not  touch  the  general  impression  that 
those  ancient  writers  wrote  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
places  mentioned  by  them— a  knowledge  to  which  they  could  lay 
claim  only  in  rare  instances.  Mr.  Bunbury  has  shown  that,  even 
for  the  scientific  geographers  who  followed  Eratosthenes,  the  Con- 
ditions under  which  fresh  discoveries  were  made  or  fresh  informa- 
tion obtained  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  differed  essentially 
from  those  which  determined  the  notions  of  generations  which 
preceded  the  dawn  of  a  written  literature. 

Such  a  position  as  this,  it  is  clear,  can  be  established  only  by  a 
patient  and  minute  examination  of  the  maps  of  the  world  ex- 
hibited by  the  whole  series  of  ancient  geographers.  This  task 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  which  renders  necessary  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  repetition.  The  process  may  not  be  alto- 
gether inviting,  and  the  volumes  which  give  the  result  may 
not  furnish  the  lightest  and  the  most  attractive  reading.  But  for 
real  scholars  and  students  this  method  will  have  a  value  which 
will  more  than  compensate  for  a  few  inevitable  disadvantages.  The 
only  point  as  to  which  they  would  have  to  assure  themselves 
would  relate  to  the  trust  to  be  placed  in  their  guide.  To  test  all 
his  statements  would  be  a  work  scarcely  less  arduous  than  that 
which  their  guide  professes  to  have  performed  for  them  ;  but  a 
careful  sifting  of  any  section  will,  we  think,  fully  satisfy  them  of 
Mr.  Buubuiy's  trustworthiness  and  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
which  marks  his  quotations  generally.  We  have  detected  but  few 
mistakes,  and  none  of  any  importance.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in 
the  passage  cited  from  the  Odyssey  (iv.  563  et  seq.)  that  Menelaus 
"  was  destined  to  a  separate  existence  apart  from  the  other  dead." 
Taken  in  their  natural  sense,  the  words  imply  that  he  will  reach 
the  regions  of  the  blessed  without  undergoing  the  doom  of 
death  in  his  own  person.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  even  within  th& 
Arctic  circle  there  is  a  night  of  six  months'  duration,  if  the  ex- 
pression is  to  be  construed  strictly  as  denoting  the  complete 
absence  of  the  sun  for  the  entire  half-year  (i.  19-Sj.  It  is  a  little 
perplexing  to  be  told  that  the  name  of  the  Hercynian  forest  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  the  pages  of  Theophrastus  (i.  604),  when 
Mr.  Bunbury  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Arkynian 
mountains  of  Aristotle  are  evidently  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
Herkyman  forest  in  Germany  (i.  400).  It  can  be  merely  a  slip 
when  Mr.  Bunbury  speaks  of  Augustus  as  ascending  the  Roman 
throne  (ii.  145),  when  there  was  no  throne  to  ascend  ;  but,  if  we 
understand  the  passage  of  Arrian  aright,  it  is  more  nearly  an  error 
to  say  that  Alexander  the  Great  wrote  to  his  mother  a  letter 
identifying  the  Indus  with  the  Nile,  which  appears  to  have  been 
extant  at  a  later  period.  If  Arrian  may  be  trusted,  Alexander, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  supposed  the  Indus  to  be  the  Nile  because 
he  saw  crocodiles  in  it,  but,  on  finding  out  his  mistake,  he  cut  out 
the  whole  passage  from  his  letter.  These  and  one  or  two  other 
insignificant  flaws  scarcely  call  for  notice  ;  and  the  reader  may 
therefore  trust  himself  without  misgiving  to  Mr.  Bunbury's 
guidance.  If  he  has  patience  to  follow  him  through  both  his 
volumes,  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  clearness  with  which 
the  uncertain  and  oscillating  growth  of  geographical  knowledge  is 
traced  through  the  long  series  of  writers  from  Hekataeus  to  the 
latest  disciples  of  Ptolemy.  As  he  turns  from  one  map  to 
another,  he  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  later  maps  betray  in 
some  points  errors  of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the 
earlier  ones ;  but  he  will  have  learnt  an  invaluable  lesson  in  the 
evidence  thus  furnished  to  him  that  scientific  ideas  are  practically 
useless  apart  from  exact  and  well-ascertained  observations.  Such 
observations  could  be  obtained  only  in  the  rarest  instances.  The 
position  of  Massalia  might  be  marked  with  accuracy ;  but  if 
Byzantium  was  placed  (as  it  was  by  some)  on  the  same  level  of 
latitude,  the  result  must  be  a  strange  distortion  of  the  map  of 
nearly  half  Europe.  The  student  will  thus  learn  that  the  statements 
of  ancient  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly,  even  when 
they  happen  to  be  borne  out  by  more  recent  explorations.  Thus 
Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Tanais  from  the  other  Scythian  rivers 
as  flowing  from  a  lake  which  he  styles  a  great  one.  On  this  Mr. 
Bunbury  remarks : — 

In  point  of  fact  the  Don  docs  rise  in  a  lake,  -while  the  Bug  and  the 
Dneister  do  not ;  but  it  is  one  of  such  very  small  dimensions  as  not  even 
to  figure  on  any  ordinary  map  of  Russia,"  and  it  is  wholly  inconceivable 
that  the  informants  of  the  historian  had  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  remote  regions  of  the  interior  to  be  aware  of  this  minute  fact,  while 
their  general  notions  were  so  vague  and  incoherent. — i.  184. 

We  cannot  indeed  impress  too  strongly  on  our  minds  that  the 

geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Thucydides  or  Aristotle  was 
the  result  of  observations  amassed  during  along  series  of  centuries 
by  colonists,  traders,  pirates,  kidnappers,  and  military  leaders.  Of 
explorations  undertaken  purely  for  the  sake  of  advancing  geo- 
graphical science  we  have  but  a  few  instances  :  and  of  these  somer 
to  say  the  least,  must  be  classed  amongst  incidents  the  reality  of 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  establish.  To  this  number  belong  some- 
of  the  voyages  which  have  received  the  name  of  Peripli,  or  cir- 
cumnavigations, although  they  were  chiefly  expeditions  along 
a  single  line  of  coast  which  involved  no  circuit.  The  narratives 
of  these  voyages  have  not  been  treated  with  perfect  fairness  by 
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modem  writers;  but  Mr.  Bunbury,  we  believe,  holds  the  balance 
truly  between  undue  credulity  and  unreasonable  doubt.  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis  had  rejected  with  a  decisiveness  bordering  on 
contempt  the  records  of  the  voyages  of  the  Massalian  Py theas ; 
Mr.  Bunbury  remarks  that  he  did  so  "  without  adverting  to  the 
points  in  which  our  present  full  knowledge  of  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  has  shown  that  Pytheas  was  right,  and  Poly- 
bius  and  Strabo  were  wrong  "  (i.  612).  The  great  critic  who  made 
such  havoc  of  the  professed  historical  records  of  ancient  Rome 
before  the  Punic  wars  had  rejected  not  less  summarily  the  story  of 
the  African  Periplus  by  the  ships  of  Pharaoh  Necho.  The  reasons 
which  led  Ephorus  and  Eratosthenes  to  dismiss  it  as  incredible 
are  manifestly  worthless ;  but  it  cnnnot  be  thrown  aside  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  time  for  the  enterprise.  Major  Rennall 
held  that  this  was  quite  long  enough,  while  he  adds  the  perfectly 
true  remark  that  if  the  voyagers  passed  Cape  Guardafui  at  the  right 
season,  "  they  would  be  favoured  by  the  northern  monsoon  as  far 
as  the  southern  tropic,  and  would  also  have  a  strong  current  in 
their  favour  the  whole  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  ;  and 
that  on  the  western  coast,  while  they  remained  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  would  be  able  to  reckon  generally  on  a  favour- 
able wind  as  well  as  a  northward  current.  They  would  thus 
have  almost  everything  in  their  favour,  and  the  enterprise  would 
have  a  chance  of  success  which  it  could  not  have  if  the  ships 
sailed  from  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  thence  attempted 
to  coast  round  the  African  continent.  To  these  considerations 
must  be  added  the  statement  that  the  navigators  in  sailing  round 
Libya  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  If  the  Periplus  was  ac- 
complished in  fact,  this  would  be  true :  but  we  have  to  determine 
first  whether  the  notion  of  this  fact  would  not  be  obtained  with- 
out the  passing  of  Cape  Agulhas : — 

The  Egyptian  priests  were  well  aware  [Mr.  Banbury  remarks]  that  the 
sun  was  vertical  at  Syene  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  ;  and  it 
was  an  inference  so  natural  as  to  be  almost  inevitable  that  any  one  pro- 
ceeding further  south  would  have  the  sun  to  the  north  of  him.  The 
frequent  intercourse  with  Meroe  would  confirm  this  view.  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  Phenician  navigators  had  already  frequented  the  coasts  of 
the  Erythraean  sea,  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and 
even  in  the  particular  voyage  in  question,  if  we  suppose  that  the  narrative 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  an  exploring  expedition  was  really 
sent  out  by  Necho,  it  would  easily  have  attained  to  latitudes  where  the 
phenomenon  in  question  might  be  observed  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
.Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  theoretical  inferences  converted'  into 
statements  of  fact. — i.  293. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  neglect  of  the  discoveries  made  by  this  Periplus,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  carried  out,  has  no  weight.  Captain  Cook 
is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  ; 
it  had  really  been  explored  by  a  Dutch  voyager  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier.  The  discovery  of  North  America,  under  the  name  of 
Vinland,  by  the  Northmen  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  now  an  ad- 
mitted fact ;  but  it  led  to  no  solid  results,  and  to  all  intents  aud 
purposes  Columbus  withdrew  the  veil  for  the  first  time  from  the 
New  World.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Samian  Aris- 
tarchus  propounded  the  whole  heliocentric  system  of  Copernicus 
and  Newton,  if  we  except  the  formal  statement  of  the  principle  of 
gravitation ;  but  on  the  subsequent  course  of  Greek  astronomical 
science  it  had  no  influence  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
put  on  one  side  the  incident  of  the  northerly  sun,  the  story  of  the 
Periplus  is  marked  by  a  complete  absence  of  geographical  details. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  change  of  seasons  in  the  southern 
hemisphere, 

a  circumstance  which  must  have  been  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  navigators  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  choice  of 
times  for  halting,  with  the  purpose  of  sowing  and  reaping  corn  for  their 
own  supply.  Nor  is  anything  said  of  other  changes  iu  the  celestial  appear- 
ances, such  as  the_  disappearance  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  pole-star,  by 
which  the  Phenicians  were  accustomed  to  steer,  and  the  loss  of  which  must 
therefore  have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  them  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  very  brief,  and 
furnishes  us  with  next  to  no  details  of  the  voyage  ;  but  to  this 
Mr.  Bunbury  makes  the  obvious  reply,  that"  this  very  brevity 
"  leaves  us  simply  to  choose  between  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact 
on  one  side,  and  its  great  intrinsic  improbability  on  the  other." 

A  far  more  important  incident  in  the  history  of  discovery  is  the 
so-called  Periplus  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who,  beyond  doubt, 
penetrated  to  the  latitude  of  Sierra  Leone  from  the  colony  which 
be  established  at  Cerne.  But,  unless  the  position  of  this  spot  can 
be  determined,  the  geography  of  the  whole  voyage  must  remain 
vague  and  indefinite.  We  are,  however,  told  that  it  was  an  island 
in  the  bight  of  a  deep  bay,  and  that  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  much  the  same  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Pillars  and  Carthage.  This  distance  is  exceeded  by  320 
geographical  miles  if,  with  Kennell  — who  was  followed  by  L'kert 
and  Movers— we  identify  Cerne  with  the  island  of  Arquin,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south  "of  Cape  Blanco.  Even  a  strong  southward 
current  will  not  account  for  so  large  an  error  in  the  reckoning ; 
and  some,  accordingly,  have  placed  Cerne  near  Aghadir  or  Santa 
Cruz.  But  this  falls  as  far  short  of  the  distance  stated  by  the 
Periplus  as  the  other  exceeds  it,  and  there  is  no  island  answering 
to  the  description  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  true  position,  Mr? 
Bunbury  remarks,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller  at  a 
point  intermediate  between  the  two,  where  an  island,  still  called 
Heme  on  the  French  charts,  is  seen  in  the  bight  of  a  deep  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  do  Ouro.  This  point  bein-  determined,  the 
mountain  called  Theon  Ochema  is  easily  identified  with  the 
conical  hill  named  Sagres  by  the  Portuguese,    Three  days'  further  1 


movement  southward  brought  them  to  the  Southern  Horn,  whence 
they  returned  in  terror  at  the  streams  and  pillars  of  lire  which 
seemed  to  bar  all  progress.  This  statement  brought  the  narrative 
into  special  discredit  with  later  geographers ;  yet  the  explanation 
is  found  in  the  practice,  still  maintained  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
of  setting  fire  in  the  autumn  to  the  long  grass,  and  filling,  seem- 
ingly, the  whole  land  with  conflagration. 

The  Periplus  of  Hanno  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Scylax,  and  which,  as  it  mentions  the 
founding  of  the  Athenian  colony  of  Neapolis  on  the  Thracian 
coast  B.C.  360,  and  speaks  of  Olynthus,  which  was  destroyed  in 
B.C.  347,  as  a  city  still  existing,  must  have  been  drawn  up  between 
those  dales.  This  was  the  first  professed  geographical  treatise, 
and  it  gives  chiefly  the  results  of  information  obtained  from  mer- 
chants or  travellers  about  countries  which  the  compiler  had  prob- 
ably not  seen,  or  with  which  he  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance. 
But  anion";  the  documents  bearing  this  title  one  or  two  exhibit 
a  very  dillerent  character.  The  Periplus  of  Nearchus,  of  which 
A  man  has  fortunatelypreserved  to  us  a  full  abstract,  was  the  genuine 
narrative  of  a  coasting  exploration  undertaken  for  combined  military 
and  commercial  purposes.  Far  more  remarkable  for  the  character 
and  accuracy  of  its  details  is  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
It  was  drawn  up,  seemingly,  about  the  time  of  Pliny,  by  some 
merchant  of  Alexandria  (the  idea  of  Arrian  being  the  author  is 
now  generally  given  up),  and  furnishes  the  exact  sailing  directions 
which  are  needed  by  traders,  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  information,  tended  to  bring  ancient  geography  into  any- 
thing approaching  correctness  of  form.  Mr.  Bunbury  carefully 
examines  this  little  work,  which,  for  the  clearness  and  exactness 
of  its  statements  and  for  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge 
which  it  displays  of  the  coasts  both  of  Africa  and  of  India,  be 
regards  as  entitled  to  special  consideration.  The  writer  was  fully 
aware  that  the  African  continent,  from  a  point  at  least  forty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  had  a  general  direction  to  the 
south,  "instead  of  trending  away  at  once  to  the  west,  as  supposed 
by  all  earlier  geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo."  The 
means  were  thus  furnished  for  correcting  one  of  those  strange 
distortions  of  coast  line  which  disfigure  the  ancient  maps ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  these 
distortions  might  have  been  corrected  by  aid  of  information  not 
much  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  Erythraean  Periplus.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  progress  of  geographical  theory  tended  not 
seldom  to  make  matters  worse  instead  of  better.  The  accurate 
determination  of  one  point,  taken  with  another  which  was  glaringly 
incorrect,  might  disfigure  the  map  of  the  world  itself;  and  the 
degree  of  distortion  betrayed  in  the  most  scientific  of  the  ancient 
maps  is  astonishing  enough,  until  we  remember  that  no  geographer 
was  in  possession  of  exact  data  for  the  whole  ground  of  which  he 
professed  to  treat.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  cast  into  a 
scientific  form ;  yet  his  outline  of  the  North  African  coast  is 
almost  more  erroneous  than  that  of  Herodotus:  nor  can  we  well 
attach  too  much  weight  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bunbury  on  this 
point  of  cardinal  importance.  The  assignment  of  latitude  and 
longitude  for  a  series  of  ports  or  inland  cities  is  only  the  mode  in 
which  Ptolemy,  following  in  the  lines  of  Ilipparchus,  expressed 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  statements  of  his  authorities,  and 
the  conclusions  thus  presented  have  no  more  intrinsic  authority 
than  the  original  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  language. 

But  this  [Mr.  Bunbury  urges]  is  precisely  what  has  been  too  often  lost 
sight  of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  has  descended  in  some 
degree  to  our  own  days  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  writers  referring 
to  his  statements  as  if  his  apparently  definite  and  scientific  results  must 
necessarily  be  based  upon  definite  information  and  scientific  calculation. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  any  such  conclusion.  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  him,  as  of  the 
Greek  writers  in  other  instances,  that  their  theoretical  development  of 
science  far  outstripped  their  power  of  its  practical  application.  He  saw 
clearly  the  true  principles  upon  which  geography  should  bo  based,  and  the 
true  mode  in  which  a  map  should  be  constructed.  But  the  means  at  his 
command  did  not  enable  him  to  earn-  his  ideas  into  execution  ;  the  sub- 
stance did  not  correspond  to  the  form  ;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he 
reared  served  by  its  external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character 
of  its  foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  extent  aud  nature  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ancient  geographers  on  every  side  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  historical  method  which  Mr.  Bunbury  has  applied  to 
the  whole  mass  of  geographical  information  stored  up  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  He  has  applied  this  method  with  un- 
wearied patience  and  unfailing  care ;  and  the  result  is  a  work 
which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  geographical,  but 
of  all  historical,  scholars. 


NO  RELATIONS.* 

M HECTOR  MALOT  is  one  of  the  few  French  novelists 
•  who  may  congratulate  themselves  on  winning  fame  and 
popularity  without  pandering  to  impure  and  vitiated  tsistes.  His 
novel  of  Sans  Famille — "  No  Relations,"  as  the  title  is  trans- 
lated in  the  English  edition — gained  him  the  Monthyon  prize 
of  virtue  of  25.000  francs,  and  deserved  to  gain  it.  The  story 
is  at  once  simple  and  interesting,  and  may  be  recommended 
to  both  old  and  young  as  safe  family  reading.    M.  Malot  carries 

*  iVo  liclalions. — The  Mo  nth  yon  Prize  Novel.  Bv  Hector  Malot. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  "Hogan,  M.P."  &c.  Richard  Bentley  &  Son." 
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us  all  over  France  and  brings  us  in  contact  with  many  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  in  the  course  of  his  little  hero's  peregri- 
nations. Now  we  are  with  peasants ;  now  with  mountebanks ; 
now  we  are  among  a  mining  population  and  are  left  at  the  bottom 
of  a  coal-mine  by  an  accident  which  spreads  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment round  the  neighbourhood.  Occasionally  we  find  ourselves 
with  people  of  position  and  education  ;  and  again  we  are  cast 
abroad  upon  the  world,  mixing  with  thieves  and  most  dis- 
reputable members  of  the  dangerous  classes,  and  brought 
into  disagreeable  contact  with  magistrates  and  ollicers  of  justice. 
Incident  follows  fast  upon  incident,  and  adventure  crowds 
upon  adventure,  as  these  pictures  of  quiet  landscapes  and  the 
life  of  cities,  in  which  M.  Malot  excels,  are  perpetually 
changing.  Yet  he  never  gives  a  shock  to  our  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties ;  nor,  except  perhaps  in  a  single  instance,  are  our 
feelings  unnecessarily  harrowed.  Little  Rerni  becomes  profes- 
sionally a  vagabond,  and  is  thrown  by  the  chances  of  his  uulucky 
fate  into  what  might  have  been  circumstances  of  extreme  tempta- 
tion. That  he  does  not  succumb  is  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to 
his  own  frank  and  honest  disposition,  and  his  natural  predilection 
for  good  rather  than  evil.  And  it  is  by  no  means  so  unnatural  as  it 
may  appear  at  the  first  blush  that  he  should  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled.  He  had  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  decent  moral  edu- 
cation, having  been  tenderly  brought  up  through  his  childhood  by  a 
worthy  and  affectionate  peasant  woman.  When  he  is  forced  suddenly 
to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  roof  by  circumstances  which  neither  he  nor 
she  can  control,  he  finds  himself  handed  over  to  a  venerable  gentle- 
man who  picks  up  a  precarious  livelihood  on  the  roads.  But  Remi's 
new  master  is  superior  to  what  he  seems ;  while  his  misanthropy, 
which  holds  him  aloof  from  low  companions,  makes  him  a  more 
trustworthy  guardian  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been.  Sub- 
sequently one  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  lot  leaves 
Remi  companion  to  a  little  English  invalid  of  his  own  age, 
who  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  child  of  a  rich  and  doting  mother. 
The  English  lady  is  all  that  is  graceful  and  refined,  so  that  Remi 
is  confirmed  in  his  honest  aspirations  before  being  separated  for  a 
time  from  these  kind  friends  and  patrons.  Throughout  the  story 
M.  Malot  dwells  by  preference  on  the  brighter  and  more  kindly 
aspects  of  human  nature.  Not  that  we  are  not  casually  intro- 
duced to  a  variety  of  wicked  or  repulsive  characters ;  but  these 
appear  to  be  generally  brought  in  for  purposes  of  contrast,  and 
are  somewhat  summarily  dismissed  when  they  have  figured  in  the 
parts  assigned  to  them,  lie  excels  in  his  pictures  of  cottage  in- 
teriors, among  virtuous  peasants  and  the  deserving  city  poor.  But 
what  his  younger  readers  especially  will  most  delight  in  is  his 
studies  of  animals  as  developed  by  close  companionship  with 
man.  M.  Malot  must  evidently  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  dogs 
of  high  intelligence  and  delicate  susceptibilities;  and  we  should 
say,  from  the  happy  touches  with  which  he  has  worked  out  the 
eccentricities  of  the  facetious  M.  Joli-Cceur,  that  the  portrait 
must  have  been  painted  after  nature  from  some  pet  monkey  of  his 
own. 

"When  we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  little  Remi,  he  is 
uippy  and  thoroughly  contented.  He  is  the  adopted  child  of 
■  lother  Barberin,  who  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  cow  and 
nrtunate  in  the  .absence  of  her  husband,  who  had  gone  to  sei'k 
w  ork  in  Paris.  An  unlucky  accident  that  happened  to  Barberin 
is  the  beginning  of  Remi's  varied  experiences  and  of  his  ad  ven- 
ires, good  and  bad.  So  long  as  that  respectable  pkrede  famille 
•  as  in  receipt  of  wages,  he  left  his  wife  very  much  to  her  own 
vices;  but  when  he  is  crippled  and  laid  up  in  hospital  at 
Arris,  he  begins  to  send  her  urgent  messages.  The  cow  must  be 
old ;  and  that  lamentable  domestic  bereavement  was  Remi's  first 
•jreat  sorrow.  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  calling  it  a  lamentable 
bereavement.  It  is  true  that  the  milk  and  butter  had  enabled 
Lhem  to  fare  luxuriously;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  in  parting 
from  the  beast  it  was  not  only  the  privations  they  were 
to  suffer  that  affected  them.  Their  cow  had  become  their 
Iriend  and  companion.  <:  She  understood  us;  and,  with  her 
great,  round,  gentle  eyes,  she  well  knew  how  to  make  us  under- 
stand her  feelings  and  desires.  In  a  word,  we  loved  her  and 
she  loved  us."  So  it  was  sad  to  put  her  halter  into  the  hand 
of  the  matter-of-fact  dealer  who  had  begun  by  depreciating  her 
good  qualities  by  way  of  beating  down  her  price.  A  more  bitter 
separation  was  to  follow,  when  Remi  himself  had  to  go.  Barberin 
had  come  back,  like  a  prodigal  father ;  and  his  first  idea  was  to 
rid  his  cottage  of  this  useless  mouth.  Then  Remi,  like  the  cow, 
fetched  a  sum  of  money.  The  purchaser  in  this  case  was  a  striking- 
looking  old  man,  attired  something  like  a  mountaineer  of  the 
Apennines — in  a  tall  grey  hat,  sheepskin  doublet,  tunic  of  faded 
velvet,  and  woollen  gaiters  fastened  with  ribbons.  Still  more 
strange  and  fantastic  was  the  troupe  he  travelled  with,  which  was 
composed  of  three  dogs  and  a  monkey.  There  is  a  moving  de- 
scription of  the  boy's  grief  when  he  looked  back  as  he  was  being 
led  over  the  ridge  above  the  cottage,  and  saw  his  foster-mother  at 
work  in  the  garden,  unconscious  as  yet  that  he  had  been  sent  away 
from  her.  But  we  are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  new  master 
when  we  find  the  old  man  speaking  gently  and  sympathetically  to 
the  boy,  and  urging,  besides,  that  even  the  conduct  of  Barberin 
should  not  disgust  him  with  human  nature.  Barberin  was  bound 
to  live,  and  would  iind  living  hard  enough  work.  It  is  exceedingly 
natural,  too,  that  Remi  should  be  somewhat  consoled  in  the  midst 
of  his  sorrow  by  the  promise  of  hob-nailed  shoes  and  a  pair  of 
velvet  breeches.  It  is  a  world  of  novelties  and  marvels  that  lies 
before  him.  He  had  already  been  dazzled  by  a  visit  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  village  cafe,  of  whose  splendour  he  had  as  yet  had  but 


a  faint  glimpse,  as  he  cast  casual  glances  in  passing  through  the 
open  door.  He  rallied  his  spirits  during  the  afternoon  ;  at  night, 
however,  he  is  overpowered  by  a  scene  of  helpless  desolation. 
After  a  wet  and  weary  march  they  had  been  refused  shelter  in 
the  village,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  rough  quarters  in 
a  barn.  As  Remi  lay  in  the  darkness  utterly  miserable,  curled  up 
and  shivering  on  a  heap  of  fern,  he  felt  a  warm  breath  on  his 
face.  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  it  rested  on  a  woolly  coat. 
It  was  Capi,  the  poodle,  who  had  crept  to  him  to  offer  his  sym- 
pathy. "  He  stretched  himself  presently  on  the  fern  close  by  me, 
and  began  to  lick  my  hands  gently.  Quite  touched  by  the  caress, 
I  raised  myself  and  kissed  him  on  his  cold  nose.  He  gave  a  little 
stifled  whine,  then  quietly  laid  his  paw  on  my  hand  and  lay  still. 
Then  I  forgot  my  weariness  and  my  sorrows ;  my  choking  throat 
was  relieved ;  I  breathed  once  again,  for  I  was  no  longer  alone  ;  I 
had  a  friend." 

( 'api's  friendship  never  belied  itself ;  and  Remi  got  on  very  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  troupe,  even  when  separated  from  his  master, 
and  temporarily  in  command.  It  was  M.  Joli-Cceur,  the  monkey, 
who  caused  him  most  anxiety.  Not  that  Joli-Coeur  had  a  bad 
heart,  or  was  naturally  vicious.  But  he  was  something  of  a  sen- 
sualist, and  supremely  egotistical.  He  could  not  endure  patiently 
the  privations,  which  came  to  the  little  party  of  performers  often 
enough ;  and  he  would  never  be  serious  for  more  than  a  minute, 
even  in  the  gravest  circumstances.  But  Remi  came  to  know  him 
too  well  to  feel  hurt  or  annoyed  ;  and  though  he  had  none  of  the 
affectionate  regard  for  him  which  he  entertained  for  the  estimable 
Capi,  yet  he  missed  him  sadly  when  the  monkey  died  of  a  chest 
complaint.  There  is  a  very  melancholy  and  touching  account  of 
its  last  illness.  For  tragedy  had  succeeded  to  tragedy.  Not  only 
had  Joli-Cceur  been  carried  oil'  by  a  complaint  caught  by  exposure, 
but  two  of  the  dogs  had  been  snapped  up  by  wolves  when  the 
party  had  been  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  in  the  middle  of  a  forest. 
Then  his  good-natured  master  had  perished  of  cold  in  Paris, 
having  found  the  great  city  as  inhospitable  as  the  forests  or  the 
solitary  landes,  Remi  owed  his  safety  to  the  charity  of  a  family 
who  could  ill  afford  to  bestow  it,  but  for  which  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  showing  his  gratitude.  When  he  sets  out  upon 
his  wanderings  a  second  time,  a  veteran  in  experience,  though 
a  child  in  years,  he  has  a  little  travelling  comrade  of 
his  own  age.  The  companionship  proves  a  godsend  and  a 
source  of  fortune  as  well.  Mattia  is  a  Savoyard,  with  a 
genius  for  music,  who  plays  the  violin  admirably  and  makes  money 
more  quickly  even  than  Capi.  Compared  to  Mattia,  Remi  had 
hitherto  been  lapped  in  luxury.  His  appeal  to  Remi,  when  im- 
ploring him  to  take  him  with  him,  is  eloquent  of  ail  the  sufferings 
he  had  undergone.  "  If  I  do  my  work  badly  you  can  beat  me — 
that's  agreed;  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  won't  hit  me  about  the  head. 
You  must  agree  to  that,  because  my  head's  so  tender,  ever  since 
Garofali  knocked  it  about  so  much."  They  find  patrons  every- 
where, make  money  fast,  and  are  cordially  at  one  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  it.  Remi  is  to  buy  a  cow  for  Mother  Barberin,  to  replace 
the  old  friend  she  had  sold.  There  is  a  good' deal  of  quiet  humour 
in  the  story  of  the  purchase,  of  the  subsequent  escape  of  the 
much-prized  animal  and  its  recovery  from  the  authorities,  who 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  it,  and  of  the  triumphant  success  of  tho 
delightful  surprise  they  had  arranged  for  Mother  Barberin.  The 
natural  incongruities  between  the  methodical  habits  and  the 
juvenile  impulses  of  the  pair  of  boys  are  admirably  worked  out. 
They  toil  hard ;  they  live  sparingly  and  self-denyingly ;  they 
are  cautious,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  far  beyond  their  years. 
Still  they  are  boys,  and  almost  children,  after  all;  and  every 
now  and  then  they  remember  that.  "  Mattia  often  said  to 
me,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  for  no  reason  at  all,  'Let  us  have  a 
game.'  Then  in  a  twinkling,  the  knapsacks,  musical  instruments, 
and  all  were  pitched  to  one  side,  and  we  began  to  play  on  the  road- 
side ;  and  more  than  once,  were  it  not  for  my  watch,  we  should 
have  played  all  night.  But  the  watch  reminded  me  that  I  was 
chief  of 'the  troupe,  and  that  we  must  work — must  earn  money 
to  live  on.  Then  I  sluug  the  harp  on  my  galled  shoulder  once 
more,  and  set  oil'.    Forward !  " 

The  most  sensational  event  in  Remi's  eventful  life  is  his  confine- 
ment in  an  inundated  coal-mine,  where  he  has  been  doing  the  duty 
of  an  apprentice  for  a  friend.  The  warnings  that  preceded  the  cata- 
strophe, the  sufferings  and  talk  of  the  imprisoned  group  of  colliers, 
the  display  of  the  men's  innermost  characters  under  the  alter- 
nations of  exaltation  and  profound  depression,  are  elaborated 
with  a  minute  fidelity  that  gives  a  strong  impression  of  reality. 
And  Remi's  boyish  love  aflair  with  a  little  dumb  girl  who  was 
his  good  angel  "when  he  was  on  the  point  _  of  perishing  along 
with  his  master,  and  for  whom,  in  his  gratitude,  lie  conceives 
a  romantic  attachment,  is  charmingly  told.  We  like  least  the 
scenes  in  England,  whither  he  has  been  sent  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  leading  villain  of  the  book,  who  turns  out  to  be 
his  wicked  uncle.  Artfully  compromised  and  unjustly  charged 
with  a  criminal  offence,  he  escapes  from  the  penalties  that  seem 
certainly  to  await  him,  by  startling  and  surprising  devices  that 
say  little  for  the  astuteness  of  our  police.  Clearly  M.  Malot 
has  striven  conscientiously  to  get  up  the  English  portions  of  the 
subject;  but  like  all  French  novelists,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, his  natural  forces  fail  him  when  he  sets  foot  upon  English 
soil.  And  the  denouement,  though  eminently  satisfactory  to 
Remi,  as  it  restores  him  to  a  wealthy  and  affectionate  family,  sounds 
distinctly  improbable  to  the  dispassionate  reader;  while  in  the 
closing  scenes,  ranks  and  classes  are  confounded  in  a  manner  that 
reminds  us  of  the  motley  mob  that  covers  the  stage  in  a  pantomime 
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transformation.  But  these  are  blemishes  that  would  scarcely 
spoil  to  French  readers  a  story  that  is  consistently  excellent  in 
all  its  characteristic  features.  We  may  add  that  the  translator 
has  done  his  part  of  the  work  satisfactorily,  though  all  good 
Trench  novels  must  lose  more  or  less  in  the  translating. 


FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.* 

IN  the  autumn  of  last  year  we  hailed  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  satisfaction  the  experiments  in  dairy-farming  and  poultry- 
keepino-  of  an  amateur  agriculturist,  whose  account  of  himself  was 
that  the  health  of  his  wife  and  young  children  rendered  it  expe- 
dient for  him  to  take  a  small  farm  within  an  easy  distance  of 
town,  and  combine  with  his  commercial  occupations  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  on  a  limited  scale,  with  a  view  to  home  con- 
sumption and  the  supply  of  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  to  the 
London  markets.  Beginning  in  a  small  way,  endowed  with  much 
perseverance,  and  fortunate  in  being  served  by  a  trustworthy 
bailiff  and  helpers  on  whom  he  could  rely,  Mr.  Roland,  as  his 
earlier  volumes  set  forth,  prospered  in  the  farming  industries  which 
he  there  details.  The  first  of  his  books,  that  on  dairy-farming, 
contained  many  useful  hints  which  won  it  a  welcome  from  the 
readers  of  such  literature  ;  and  the  success  of  these  volumes  has 
apparently  induced  the  author  to  complete  the  cycle  of  his 
u  Farming  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,"  and  furnish  his  readers  with 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  stock-keeping,  draining,  and  root- 
growing.  It  is  to  these  that  we  now  propose  to  devote  a  few 
remarks. 

And  first  as  to  stock-farming ;  and,  in  particular,  to  a  branch  of 
it  interesting  to  every  family  which  has  garden  stutf',  a  wash-tub, 
and  the  other  familiar  appliances  of  pig-feeding.    It  is  doubtless 
good  advice  to  keep  Berkshire  pigs,  as  being  the  hardiest,  the 
least  susceptible  to  weather,  and  the  best  to  cut  up  for  bacon  from 
their  large  proportion  of  lean  flesh.     If  always  kept  in  their 
styes,  the  manure  is  very  profitable  (Mr.  Roland  calls  it  "the 
sheet-anchor  of  his  hops  "),  though  many  turn  out  their  pigs  to 
graze,  as  indeed  it  may  be  well  to  do  with  breeding  sows.  Be- 
tween the  smaller  and  larger  breeds,  in  view  of  an  equal  demand 
for  pork  and  bacon,  it  wili  be  found  that  the  Berkshire  breed  is 
better  than  any  other  on  a  farm  where  there  is  a  mixed  produce 
and  plenty  of  rough  food  to  be  consumed,  though  dairy-farmers 
who  do  not  rear  calves  on  skim-milk  will  find  a  small  fine 
breed  fatten  quicker  on  it,  and  command  a  ready  sale  as  porkers. 
Instead  of  giving  us  a  "  march  past "  of  all  the  breeds  of  swine, 
Mr.  Roland  would  have  done  well  to  single  out  a  few  of  the 
best,  whether  pure  or  as  crosses ;  for  it  is  of  less  practical  advan- 
tage to  know  of  the  "  ould  Irish  breed  that  it  is  as  big  as  a  jackass," 
or  of  the  Rudgewick  breed  that  some  samples  of  it  have  reached 
the  weight  of  an  ox,  than  to  learn  the  art  of  so  crossing  the  larger 
breeds  as  to  realize  the  best  combination  of  size,  form,  and  quality 
in  a  given  animal.    The  good  effected  for  the  original  Essex 
breed  by  seasonable  crossing  with  black  Neapolitans  and  black 
Chinese  is  an  instance  of  this.     "  The  true  Berkshire  hog,"  we 
are  told,  "  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  black  spots, 
the  head  well  balanced,  with  ears  generally  standing  forward, 
though  sometimes  hanging  over  the  eyes.     He  is  short-legged 
and  small-boned,  with  a  rough  curly  coat  that  by  its  appearance 
would  seem  to  indicate  both  coarse  skin  and  flesh.    Yet  no  pigs 
make  finer  bacon.    They  can  be  made  to  attain  a  very  large  size, 
ioo  stone  having  occasionally  been  reached,  though  from  forty 
to  fifty  stone  when  fattened  is  the  more  general  average."  Even 
here,  however,  the  original  stock  has  been  improved  by  a  cross 
of  the  black  Berkshire  with  the  Neapolitan,  and  of  the  white 
with  the  Chinese,  in  an  increase  of  aptitude  to  fatten  in  the 
early   stages  of  growth.    In  his  second   chapter  Mr.  Roland 
makes   good    his    judgment  in    regarding   the  black  Berk- 
shire as  best  suiting  his  purposes,  and   distinguishes  between 
the  breeds  needed  for  the  supply  of  London  and  large  towns. 
Store  pigs  can  only  pay  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  turning 
them  out,  and  an  ample  run.    The  amateur  pig  farmer  will  find  in 
the  fourth  section  undeniable  criterions  of  the  model  pig,  from  the 
full  cheeks  and  short  straight  frontispiece  to  the  broad  shoulders 
and  broader  chine,  short  legs,  and  earth-trailing  belly.  The  author's 
experiences  in  cheap  purchase  of  brewers'  grains  for  pig  feed  are 
more  applicable  to  town  farmers  than  to  those  further  afield  ;  but 
many  of  his  practical  remarks  how  to  feed  pigs  economically  and 
profitably  are  deserving  of  all  attention.  Cooked  or  steamed  food  is 
infinitely  more  effective  than  uncooked.    Mr.  Roland  appends  to  his 
remarks  on  pig-feeding,  as  to  his  several  surveys  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
useful  chapters  on  the  diseases  of  the  different  animals,  with  reme- 
dies tested  by  him  in  different  emergencies.   While  accepting  cum 
grano  his  assurance  that  the  pig  is  not  so  dirty  as  he  is  commonly 
accounted,  we  quite  admit  that,  with  due  attention  to  his  health, 
diet,  temperature,  and  cleanliness,  he  is  a  more  profitable  as  well 
as  a  more  pleasant  beast  than  where  he  is  left  to  his  normal 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Iu  the  chapter  on  sheep,  where  the  author  passes  in  review  the 
best  breeds  in  youth,  age,  health,  and  disease,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause the  epidemic  among  sheep,  far  more  serious  than  "  foot-rot,-' 
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which  has  destroyed  whole  flocks  during  the  past  winter  in  the 
Western  counties,  occurred  since  this  book  was  written,  that  no 
notice  whatever  is  vouchsafed  of  so  serious  a  cause  of  the  present 
agricultural  distress.  The  disease  we  refer  to  is  apparently  a  "  rot " 
all  over,  which  smites  a  flock  so  widely  that  the  unfortunate  farmer 
has  to  anticipate  the  stroke  of  pestilence  by  the  sale  of  his  doomed 
sheep,  at  a  ruinously  low  price  per  head,  to  the  butchers  who  purvey 
cheap  meat  for  the  large  population  of  the  "  Black  country."  Our 
surmise  is  that  Mr.  Roland  happily  knows  nothing  of  such  experi- 
ences. As  regards  oxen,  he  rightly  regards  the  stock-keeper's  true 
aim  as  being  the  marketable  value  of  the  carcase — in  other  words, 
largest  size,  with  early  maturity,  at  the  smallest  cost ;  and  here  he 
reckons  the  improved  shorthorn  as  facile  pnnceps  in  putting  on  flesh, 
though  the  co  ws  are  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  best  of  milkers. 
The;wosand  cons  of  oxen  as  draught  animals,  fed  on  grass  in  summer 
and  straw  in  winter,  and,  when  no  longer  fit  for  work,  consigned 
to  the  butcher,  are  so  utterly  a  question  of  the  past,  in  some  at 
least  of  the  counties  of  which  Mr.  Roland  speaks,  that  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  driver  is  now  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  is  hard  to  tight  the 
battle  of  the  Herefords  against  ever-increasing  odds  in  behalf  of 
the  shorthorns,  though  there  are  still  many  who  prefer  them, 
and  these  not,  we  suspect,  so  exclusively  in  their  own  district 
as  Mr.  Roland  thinks.  We  have  certainly  met  with  them  in 
Montgomeryshire  and  elsewhere  on  rich  fertile  soils,  justifying 
their  reputation  as  a  good  grazing  breed,  and  showing  the  same 
good  taste  as  their  shorthorned  and  more  fashionable  rivals  in  requir- 
ing good  keep,  not  coarse  scanty  pasture.  FJnquestionably  the  short- 
horns bear  the  palm  "  in  short  back  and  long  frame  with  a  fine 
mellow  handle,  in  being  velvety  to  the  touch  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  soft,  mossy  hair,  and  a  hide  very  soft,  while  not  too 
thin."  Many  are  ready  for  the  butcher  at  two  years  old,  and 
five-year  old  steers  range  from  140  to  150  stones  of  141b.  For 
poorer  pasture  our  author  offers  us  the  choice  of  a  mixed  breed,  iu 
crosses  of  shorthorn  with  Alderney  and  Ayrshire,  Aberdeen, 
Angus,  and  Fife,  and  divers  other  Highland  or  English  breeds, 
which  we  can  testify  do  exceedingly  well  on  average  park-pastures 
and  are  in  great  request  for  the  butcher,  while  the  cows  give  a 
little,  though  rich,  milk.  In  the  sixth  chapter,  on  stock-feeding, 
some  sage  help  is  given  towards  deciding  between  boxes,  stall,  and 
yards  for  feeding  cattle.    The  best  compromise  is  covered  yards. 

Into  the  mysteries  of  drainage  of  land,  discussed  in  the  fifth 
section,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  cursorily,  though  we  fully 
subscribe  to  the  author's  advice  to  engage  for  such  work  only  a 
thoroughly  qualified  drainer,  and  not  the  mere  clever  workman  who 
has  watched  a  job  or  two  done  scientifically,  and  thinks  "  hur  could 
do  that  hurself."  We  miss,  indeed,  one  important  counsel  which 
might  prevent  much  labour  lost — namely,  that  in  the  case  of 
extensive  draining  on  an  estate,  sketch  maps  and  plans  of  the 
operations  should  be  made  at  the  time,  and  ,'preserved  as  me- 
morials to  other  tenants,  and  perhaps  to  other  landlords,  of  the 
course  of  this  or  that  drain,  when  perchance  choked  up  or  for- 
gotten in  after  years.  Perhaps  the  scale  of  Mr.  Roland's  operations 
did  not  require  such  a  record.  On  the  whole  subject,  however, 
we  should  prefer  to  trust  such  experience  as  that  of  the  author 
of  "  Agriculture  "  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica,  who  {inter  alia)  advocates  four  feet  as  the  minimum  depth 
for  all  drains,  whereas  Mr.  Roland  (p.  335)  is  content  with  three. 
In  the  chapter  on  Irrigation  there  is  much  interesting  matter 
on  the  too-often  neglected  treatment  of  "  water-meadows,"  and  a 
specially  instructive  episode  on  the  highly  profitable  conversion  in 
Lombardy  of  barren  sands  and  unhealthy  marshes  into  fertile  mea- 
dows by  irrigation.  Our  author  states  that  the  meadows  lying  011 
the  south  of  Milan  are  dressed  by  the  sewage  water  from  the  city, 
and  are  cut  seven  or  eight  times  a  year,  and  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  nine  times.  In  his  other  chapters  he  collects  the  results 
of  his  experience  in  manures,  invoking  here  and  there  the  corrobor- 
ative evidence  of  chemists  and  agriculturists.  As  he  notes  in 
p.  187,  Barnaby  Googe's  dictum  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
" '  lime  and  marl '  are  good  for  the  father,  but  bad  for  the  son," 
is  not  borne  out  by  modern  farming  experience. 

The  bulk  of  the  last  or  sixth  section  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
English  root  crops,  i.e.  turnips,  mangolds,  carrots,  parsnips, 
artichokes  (Jerusalem),  and  potatoes,  with  suggestive  hints  for 
growing,  ripening,  storing,  and  making  the  best  of  each ;  and  we 
have  a  supplementary  chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  hops,  a 
staple  of  English  agriculture  and  commerce  which  since  its  in- 
troduction from  Flanders  in  1524  has  found  a  second  nursing- 
mother  in  England.  Of  the  roots,  mangolds  like  a  moist  rich 
soil,  carrots  a  friable  and  sandy,  and  turnips  a  light,  dry, 
pliable  soil,  or  the  opposite  to  a*  heavy  clay.  From  the  loving 
pains  with  which  Mr.  Roland  lingers  over  the  subject  of  swedes 
and  turnips  in  general,  we  should  judge  him  to  have  found  his 
account  in  making  turnip  crops  a  main  source  of  supply  in 
stock-feeding.  His  maxim  is  "  to  use  your  turnips  first,  and 
depend  on  mangolds  for  later  feeding  of  stock."  Carrots,  how- 
ever, are  a  paying  and  feeding  crop  for  horses,  cows,  and  pigs, 
especially  with  the  addition  of  some  oats,  hay-chaff,  or  barley- 
straw  to  correct  the  laxative  tendency  of  carrots  alone.  Parsnips 
thrive  better  on  a  stiffer  soil,  and  both  these  roots  are  peculiarly 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  weather  or  of  insects.  Two  great  re- 
commendations of  the  Girasole,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke,  are  that 
they  need  no  storing,  and  may  be  grown  in  any  odd  corner.  Sheep 
eat  them  with  avidity,  and  they  are  largely  used  by  Mr.  Roland 
for  his  pigs.  We  must  pass  over  his  remarks  on  the  potato  in 
health  and  disease  to  devote  a  sentence  or  two  to  his  hop-land, 
in  regard  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prompted  as  much  by  a 
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view  to  ornament  as  to  profit.  As  his  five  acres  of  hops  lay  con- 
tiguous to  his  house  and  garden,  and  he  waited  a  few  years  before 
taking  them  into  his  own  hands,  his  ash  spinnies  and  planta- 
tion of  Spanish  chestnuts  were  ready  in  the  nick  of  time  for 
the  climber,  while  the  pigs  provided  abundance  of  manure. 
Anon  he  turned  his  kitchen  garden  into  a  flower  garden,  and 
hung  a  gate  to  connect  this  with  his  hop  yard,  which  was 
rendered  picturesque  by  festoons  over  grass  alleys,  while  the 
seven  or  eight-foot  margins  of  the  enclosure  furnished  space 
for  vegetables,  fruit  espaliers,  and  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes.  He  admits  that  he  incurs  the  sneers  of  his  neigh- 
bours (and  he  must  have  plenty  of  competent  critics  of  Farnham 
hops  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Hants)  by  anticipating  the 
possible  failure  of  a  crop  by  planting  something  else  between  every 
other  row,  and  so  lessening  his  risk  from  casualties ;  but  he  can 
bear  a  little  chaff  if  he  not  only  pleases  his  eye,  but  gets  in  fair 
years  as  much  as  5  cwt.  an  acre.  He  finds  a  calcareous  subsoil 
the  best  security  for  the  duration  of  a  hop  ground.  Mr.  Roland's 
details  on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  hops  are  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  any  part  of  his  volumes ;  perhaps 
this  is  because  the  subject  appears  to  be  one  of  his  special 
hobbies.  His  chief  drawback  as  a  writer  is  discursiveness,  and 
yet  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  discursiveness  when  it 
leads  him  to  moot  such  questions  as  the  best  mode  of  "  securing 
skilled  and  efficient  labour,"  "  better  housing  of  workmen/'  "  beer 
v.  no  beer,"  and  the  like.  Yet  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  con- 
demn beer  and  cider,  though  the  part  payment  of  wages  in 
them  is  justly  blamed  as  vicious.  In  conclusion,  we  cordi- 
ally agree  with  our  author  that,  in  the  event  of  a  continued 
demand  at  home  for  all  kinds  of  American  produce,  "  the  plain 
course  before  British  farmers  is  to  produce  the  things  which  will 
pay  them  to  grow  and  rear,"  to  grow  beef  instead  of  corn,  and 
"  to  conciliate  the  remunerative  market  at  their  own  doors  for 
dairy  produce,"  and  we  might  add,  for  poultry,  fruit,  and 
vegetables. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

fT^HE  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de 
J-  Remusat  (1)  is  somewhat  less  interesting  than  its  two  fore- 
runners. This  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  author  deals  more 
with  public,  and  therefore  well-known,  events  than  with  what  passed 
behind  the  scenes.  Such  matter  of  private  interest  as  this  volume 
contains  rather  concerns  the  relations  of  Madame  de  Remusat  her- 
self with  Talleyrand  than  her  dealings  with  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
Yet  the  volume  has  plenty  of  attractions.  There  is,  to  begin  with, 
an  interesting  preface  written  by  Charles  de  Remusat  some  twenty 
years  ago  with  a  view  to  the  present  publication,  and  containing 
some  references  to  the  Second  Empire,  and  to  the  probable  future 
of  the  Napoleonic  cult  in  France,  which  are  well  worth  reading. 
Here  and  there  too  are  curious  bits  of  anecdote.  Such  is  the  story 
of  the  Emperor,  when  about  to  start  on  one  of  his  campaigns, 
putting  one  arm  round  Josephine  and  the  other  on  Talleyrand's 
shoulder,  and  saying  to  M.  de  Remusat,  "  It  is  sad  to  leave  the  two 
persons  one  loves  best  in  the  world  at  once."  Another  curious  in- 
cident is  the  famous  interview  of  Napoleon  with  the  wife  of  Herr 
von  Hatzfeld,  in  which,  for  a  wonder,  the  latter  obtained  her 
husband's  pardon  ;  the  pardon  being,  as  one  story  has  it,  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  Emperor  having  discovered  that  the  evidence  against 
his  victim  was  worthless,  and  wishing  to  gain  credit  for  clemency 
cheaply.  Yet  a  third  is  to  be  found  in  a  note  in  which  M.  Paul 
de  Remusat  states  that  his  father  had  heard  from  General  Foy  the 
account  of  a  singular  conversation  with  Napoleon  on  Spanish 
affairs,  wherein  the  latter  roundly  stated  that  English  troops 
always  had  beaten  French  ones.  Such  things  as  these  have  made 
this  work  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  for 
many  years,  and  if  they  are  not  more  abundant  in  the  present 
volume,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  period  it  covers  M.  and 
Madame  de  Remusat  were  already  somewhat  out  of  favour. 

While  Mme.  de  Remusat's  Memoirs  concern  chiefly  Napoleon's 
private  life,  the  interesting  publication  (2)  in  which  M. 
d'Eckmiihl  has  been  endeavouring  to  clear  his  father's  memory 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  out- 
side his  home.  It  may  be  at  once  granted  that  M.  d'Eckmiihl 
has  shown  that,  whatever  Davout's  conduct  at  Hamburg  and  else- 
where may  have  been,  it  was  always  far  milder  than  his  orders, 
and  that  to  his  own  relations  and  friends  he  was  gentle  enough. 
The  Marshal's  letters  to  his  wife  are  indeed  almost  as  interesting 
as  Marlborough's.  The  book,  too,  exhibits  very  well  Napoleon's 
constant  habit  of  trying  to  sow  discord  between  his  generals  (a 
habit  which  resulted,  with  rare  poetical  justice,  in  the  disasters  of 
the  Spanish  campaigns),  and  also  his  tyrannical  method  of  pre- 
scribing what  his  Marshals  and  their  wives  should  do.  At  one 
time  the  Emperor  orders  that  the  Princess  d'Eckmiihl  shall  give 
a  ball,  at  another  he  complains  that  she  does  not  keep  up  a  suffi- 
ciently large  establishment.  Principalities  and  pensions  and 
offices  might  seem  to  some  people  rather  dearly  bought  at  such 
a  rate. 

M.  Zevort's  monograph  on  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  D'Argen- 
son  (3)  is  a  less  interesting  and  less  well-executed  specimen  of 

(1)  Mimoires  de  Madame  Remusat.    Tome  III.    Paris  :  CaJmann  Levy. 

(2)  Le  Marechal  Davout.  Troisieme  partie.  La  Russie  et  Hambourg. 
Paris :  Didier. 

(3)  Le  Marquis  d' Argenson.  Par  Edgar  Zevort.  Paris;  Germer 
Bailliere, 


I  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  contains  valuable  information  for 
the  student  of  mid-eighteenth  century  history.  The  very  curious 
j  personal  character  of  D'Argenson  is  rather  hinted  at  than  fully 
drawn,  and,  as  the  period  dealt  with  was  a  mere  fragment  of  his 
life,  the  book  is  to  a  certaiu  extent  deficient  in  dramatic  interest. 
As  to  the  relations  of  the  different  European  States  at  the  time  it 
is  very  copious.  In  particular  it  illustrates  well  a  curious  and 
disastrous  habit  of  French  statesmen.  Unconscious  of  the 
thoroughly  rotten  state  of  France,  they  seem  to  have  been  con- 
stantly busied  with  schemes  for  reconstructing  Europe  exactly  as 
in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu.  Napoleon  said  that 
Fontenoy  prolonged  the  Monarchy  for  forty  years  ;  he  might  also 
have  said  that  it  made  its  fall  certain. 

M.  Girard,  a  captain  pf  engineers  in  the  Belgian  army,  has 
written  a  somewhat  ambitious  essay  (4)  on  the  general  relations 
of  science  and  philosophy,  with  the  object  of  making  the  latter  a 
"  science  of  sciences,"  embracing  at  once  the  principles  and  results 
of  all  scientific  inquiry. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  social  progress  forms  the  subject 
of  M.  Ribot's  compact  but  far  from  summary  treatise  (5).  The 
author  decides  that  the  spirit  usually  designated  (on  the  Con- 
tinent rather  than  in  England)  as  "  revolutionary "  is  only  a 
passing  manifestation,  and  that  a  return  to  Christian  principles,  if 
not  to  any  specific  form  of  Christianity,  is  for  European  peoples  a 
j  necessity.  This  inquiry  is  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the 
social  and  economic  theories  of  M.  Le  Play. 

The  sketches  to  which,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  M.  Amedoe  Thierry  has  given  the  name  of  reeits(6),  are 
certainly  in  the  abstract  admissible  enough  as  helps  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  more  obscure  parts,  perhaps  of  all  parts,  of  history. 
M.  Thierry  has  indeed  been  a  little  rash,  and  more  than  a  little 
unlucky,  iu  remarking  of  Gibbon  that  in  him  "  on  y  sent  trop  le 
vide  des  details,  et  les  details  sont  fame  de  l'histoire."  It  is 
quite  true  that  under  the  conditions  of  Gibbon's  work  he  is  often 
compelled  to  be  chary  of  details  ;  but  his  glory  as  an  historian  is 
that  the  want  of  them  is  rarely  felt,  owing  to  the  admirable 
selection  of  those  which  he  does  give  and  the  masterly  suggestive- 
ness  of  his  generalizations.  Details  are  rather  the  body  than  the 
soul  of  history.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  was  certainly 
room  for  M.  Thierry's  work.  That  work  is  perhaps  scarcely  re- 
markable for  the  vividness  and  picturesque  composition  which  are 
required  to  justify  it.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  great  many 
"  purple  patches  "  from  Claudian,  these  narratives  are  on  the  whole 
dull.  Now  we  should  imagine  that  a  recti  is  bound  above  all 
things  not  to  be  dull. 

It  would  require  a  skilful  professor  of  classification  to  decide  to 
what  literary  genre  the  papers  which  M.  Karr  has  republished 
under  the  general  title  of  Pendant  la  pluie  (7)  belong.  They  may, 
however,  fairly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  desultory 
soul-deliverances  to  which  veteran  men  of  letters,  especially  when 
they  have  had  much  to  do  with  periodical  writing,  often  addict 
themselves.  Sometime  M.  Karr  goes  "  pendant  la  pluie  "  into  his 
library,  and  takes  up  an  old  book  and  talks  at  the  present  genera- 
tion by  the  aid  thereof.  Sometimes  he  wanders  about  Europe, 
and  gives  us  his  impressions  of  men  and  things.  Sometimes,  and 
rather  often,  he  inveighs  against  modern  feminine  costume,  laying 
it  down  as  an  eternal  verity  that  high  waists  are  the  proper  thing, 
which  seems  to  be  a  little  arbitrary.  Then,  as  in  his  case  is  un- 
avoidable, he  becomes  personal  for  a  change,  and  assaults  poor  M. 
de  Lacretelle  for  writing  a  book  about  Lamartine  et  ses  amis 
without  putting  him — Alphonse  Karr — among  the  friends.  Else- 
where he  recurs  with  pride  to  the  days  when  he  taught  several 
mariners  of  Havre  to  build  a  cunning  vessel  which  defeated  the 
machinations  of  some  abominable  "  coureurs  anglais,"  who  were 
wont  to  bring  over  preposterously  slender  boats  and  win  all  the 
regatta  prizes.  But,  in  truth,  the  subject  of  M.  Karr's  parable- 
does  not  much  matter,  except  when  he  becomes  directly  political, 
in  which  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  too  often  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  genre  ennuyeux.  The  pleasant  fashion  in 
which  he  handles  nearly  all  his'  subjects,  and  of  which  (it  is 
lamentable  to  have  to  confess  it)  he  and  his  now  rare  contem- 
poraries do  not  seem  to  have  taught  the  secret  to  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen,  save  in  a  very  few  cases,  is  the  element 
of  attraction  in  these  random  studies.  They  are  not  merely 
pleasant  to  read  pendant  la  pluie  but  pendant  le  beau  temps  as 
well,  and,  except  the  victims  of  M.  Karr's  wrath— nay,  even  includ- 
ing these,  unless  they  be  men  of  the  thinnest  of  skins— everybody 
ought  to  enjoy  their  perusal. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  in  the- 
edition  of  the  "  Grands  ecrivains  *  (8)  contains  the  completion  of  the 
Memoirs,  now  edited  for  the  first  time  critically,  a  large  number  of 
political  pamphlets  written  by  or  attributed  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
the  well-known  Conjuration  de  Fiesque. 

M.  de  Foville  has  produced,  in  a  volume  with  a  not  very  en- 
gaging title  (9),  a  book  of  considerable  interest  to  others  besides 
mere  statisticians.    It  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious  information 

(4)  La  phi/osophie  scientijique.  Par  II.  Girard.  Paris:  Baudry. 
London  :  Triibner. 

(5)  Du  role  social  des  idees  chretieunes.  Par  Paul  Ribot.  Paris : 
Plon. 

(6)  Alaric.    Par  Amedee  Thierry.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(7)  Pendant  la  pluie.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(8)  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  trance. — Cardinal  de  lietz.  TomeV.  Paris: 
Ilachette. 

(9)  La  transformation  des  moijens  de  transport.  Par  Alfred  de  Foville. 
Paris:  GuiUaume. 
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as  to  the  methods  and  cost  of  locomotion,  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  in  other  countries.  M.  de  Foville  has  subjoined  some  rather 
far-reaching  speculations  on  the  future  of  his  subject,  and  its  m- 
tiuence  on  social  and  political  progress  and  well-being. 

The  earliest  years  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  have  never  yet  re- 
ceived quite  such  careful  consideration  as  that  which  M.  lung  s 
two  volumes  (io)—  to  be  apparently  followed  by  others— devote  to 
them.  The  author  has  diligently  consulted  the  archives  of  the 
French  War  Otlice  and  other  manuscript  sources.  His  book  has 
what  is  too  rare  in  French  historical  studies— the  distinction  of  being 
provided  with  maps,  and  he  never  mentions  a  proper  name  without 
giving  some  particulars,  where  any  are  known,  about  its  owner  and 
his  family.  The  present  volumes  go  as  far  as  1794,  the  author's 
announced  intention  being  to  carry  his  work  down  to  1799- 

We  do  not  think  that  M.  Paul  Bert  has  done  himself  much 
credit  by  his  collection  and  publicationof  Eamorale  des  Jesuit es  {11). 
The  characteristics  of  Jesuitical  morality  and  casuistry  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  known  to  every  educated  person,  and  most  persons 
whose  reading  is  pretty  wide  know  the  monstrous  lengths  to  which 
the  system  of  minute  soul-inspection  has  been  carried.  M.  Bert 
has  collected  together  in  a  thick  volume  all  the  most  scandalous 
passages  he  could  find,  accompanying  them  by  occasional  comments 
expressive  of  virtuous  indignation.  It  is  astonishing  how  prone 
virtuous  indignation  is  to  pitch  upon  just  those  subjects  which  it 
is  much  better  to  be  silent  about. 

M.  Croiset's  essay  on  Pindar  (12)  is  creditable  to  French 
scholarship,  which,  after  an  eclipse  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, has  recently  shown  many  signs  of  revival.  The  author 
handles  his  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  literary  skill,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  a  manner  satisfactorily  different  from  the  superficial 
fluency  which  has  too  often  characterized  his  countrymen's  efforts 
on  such  subjects,  and  which  he  takes  occasion  obliquely  to  rebuke 
in  Villemain,  a  most  notorious  offender  in  this  kind.  M.  Croiset 
has  laid  out  his  task  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  fashion.  He  begins 
with  a  short  biographical  and  bibliographical  notice,  then  deals  at 
length  with  the  general  laws  and  character  of  Greek  lyric  poetry, 
and  finally  attacks  the  Odes  themselves  under  such  headings  as 
"  Gods  and  Heroes  in  Pindar,"  "  Pindar  on  Human  Destiny," 
"  Personal  Relations  of  the  Poet,"  &c.  The  treatment  is  thus 
exhaustive  in  design,  and  in  execution  it  can  be  well  spoken  of. 

Should  M.  Legrelle  further  add  to  the  bulk  of  his  essay  (13) 
it  will  certainly  become  one  of  the  most  voluminous  essays 
known  to  bibliography.  In  its  present  form  it  extends  to 
nearly  a  thousand  closely  printed  royal  octavo  pages,  and 
contains  all  the  unpleasant  facts  that  the  author  can  get 
together  about  Germany  and  Germans.  M.  Legrelle  is  not 
satisfied  with  raking  up  all  the  stories  he  can  find  against 
the  invaders  for  their  actual  conduct  in  the  last  war.  His 
four  chapters— imagination  shudders  at  the  idea  of  a  chapter 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  huge  pages — deal  not  only  with  this 
subject,  but  with  the  internal  condition  of  Germany  (Prussia,  M. 
Legrelle  prefers  as  a  title),  with  the  activity  of  the  German  race 
abroad,  and  with  the  probable  future  of  Europe.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  pessimists,  and  the  "  Dieu  sauve  la 
France  :'  with  which  he  concludes  is  rather  a  melancholy  prayer 
than  an  expression  of  cheerful  confidence.  It  appears  to  him 
possible  that  England  may  be  bribed  to  accept  Dunkirk  or 
Calais,  Spain  to  take  back  Roussillon,  Belgium  to  accept 
French  Flanders,  &c.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  M.  Legrelle  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  prosperity  of  countries  other  than  his  own. 
Accordiug  to  him,  the  existence  of  a  German  hospital  at  Dalston, 
supported  to  some  extent  by  English  subscriptions,  the  presence 
of  Professor  Max  Miiller  at  Oxford,  and  the  ubiquity  of  German 
waiters,  presage  the  speedy  downfall  of  England,  or  at  least  many 
unpleasant  consequences  to  us.  In  short,  M.  Legrelle  is  what  the 
Scandinavians  call  a  seer  of  ghosts  by  daylight. 

M.  Astruc's  book  (14),  if  it  does  not  command  a  wide  audience, 
will  come  opportunely  enough  to  those  Gentiles  who  desire  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  present  attitude  of  Judaism.  His 
sermons,  for  the  most  part,  are  polemical  against  materialism,  de- 
feud  the  monotheist  principle,  and  maintain  from  the  Talmud  as 
well  as  the  Scriptures  the  morality  of  Judaism.  The  book,  like  all 
M.  Lemerre's  publications,  is  attractively  got  up. 

Profds  intimes  (15)  is  a  record  of  interviewing,  pure  and  simple; 
nor,  to  do  it  justice,  does  it  pretend  to  be  anything  more.  M.  Marx 
has  professionally  visited  a  great  many  people,  from  George  Sand 
to  M.  Jules  Verne  and  from  M.  John  Lemoinne  to  Mile.  Schneider, 
and.  he  gives  a  faithful  account  of  their  conversation,  their  rooms, 
their  coats,  their  hose,  and  their  hats. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sprightliness  in  M.  Audebrand's  Pctites 
comedies  du  boudoir  (16).  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
brief,  and  touch  off  various  aspects  of  Parisian  life  cleverlv,  vividly, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  satire  which  is  not  at  all  ill-humoured. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  accounts  of  travel  over,  in  part, 
very  nearly  the  same  ground,  made  under  more  different  circum- 

(10)  Bonaparte  et  son  temps— 1769-1799.  Par  Th.  lung.  Paris  :  Ghar- 
pentier. 

(11)  La  morale  des  Jesuites.   Par  Paul  Bert.    Paris :  Charpentier. 

(12)  La  poi'sie  de  Pindare.   Par  Alfred  Croiset.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(13)  La  Prusse  etla  France.  Par  A.  Legrelle.  Nouvelle  edition.  Paris  : 
Cotillon. 

(14)  Entretiens  sur  le  Judaisme.   Par  E.  Astruc.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(15)  Profiles  intimes.    Par  Adiien  Marx.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(16)  Petites  comedies  du  boudoir.  Par  Ph.  Audebrand.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 


stances  than  those  recorded  in  the  works  of  MM.  d'Audiffret(i  7)  and 
Simon  Mayer  (18).  The  former  went  to  Japan  because  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  and  came  away  from  it  for  the  same  reason. 
He  has  described  his  globe-trotting  pleasantly  enough,  but  with 
no  very  striking  success.  The  chief  note  of  M.  d'Audiffret  as  a 
traveller  seems,  though  he  claims  to  be  very  blase,  to  be  .an  inno- 
cent kind  of  wonder,  which  is  excited  indifferently  by  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo's  gaiters,  by  the  frequency  of  English  naval  stations, 
by  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  bigness  of  things  in 
America.  M.  Simon  Mayer,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  New 
Caledonia  as  a  Communard,  and  his  experiences,  first  laid  before 
the  readers  of  the  National,  are  here  gathered  together.  The  jerky 
style  of  the  book  and  its  occasional  tall  talk  (both  resulting  from  a 
corrupt  following  of  M.  Victor  Hugo)  produce  at  first  an  unpleasant 
effect.  The  facts  which  the  writer  has  to  tell  of  his  successive  sufferings 
in  the  Toulon  bagne,  in  the  convict  ship  Virginie,  and  in  the  house 
of  exile  itself,  are,  however,  of  sufficient  interest  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion by  degrees.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  avoid  mentally  reminding 
M.  Mayer  that  his  presence  in  his  unpleasant  galley  was  altogether 
his  own  doing  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  out,  after  every  deduction, 
a  fair  case  of  unnecessary  harshness  against  the  authorities. 

A  perusal  of  Daniel  Rochat  (19)  will  perhaps  not  a  little  help 
to  explain  its  ill  success  as  an  acted  play.  There  are  of  course 
what  Bailie  Jarvis  would  call  "glimmerings  "  in  it,  as  there  must 
almost  of  necessity  be  in  any  piece  of  M.  Sardou's.  The  interest- 
ing young  woman  who  expects  to  see  Voltaire  in  the  flesh — un 
centenaire  e'est  interessant — the  unlucky  misunderstanding  by 
which  the  pious  zeal  of  a  Protestant  household  against  Roman 
Catholicism  is  mistaken  for  an  indifference  to  religious  ceremonies 
altogether,  and  the  underplot  of  the  loves  of  Casimir  Fargis 
and  Esther  Henderson  are  redeeming  features.  But  no  one  can 
contend  that  they  save  the  piece  as  a  whole.  Whether  the  situa- 
tion is  one  which  could  be  treated  dramatically,  except  in  the  style 
of  high  tragedy,  i3  a  question  of  abstract  criticism  with  which 
fortunately  we  need  not  here  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  Daniel  liochat  it  is  not  so  treated,  and  that  the  piece 
is  never  in  its  present  form  likely  to  have  a  genuine  success. 

Two  volumes  of  poetry  (20),  part  of  which  will  be  familiar 
to  students  of  the  Parnassian  school,  express  well  enough 
different  characteristics  of  that  populous  and  not  wholly  uni- 
form academy.  M.  Silvestre  represents  chiefly  its  earlier 
form,  as  shown  in  the  original  Parnasse  Contemporain  of 
1 866,  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  sometimes  of 
Baudelaire,  sometimes  of  De  Banville.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  this  volume  no  work  of  a  later  date  than  1872.  M. 
Aicard  (21)  has  advanced  into  a  further  stage.  His  book  is  a 
romance  of  Provencal  life  told  in  loose  narrative  verse,  with  lyrical 
preludes,  sometimes  of  considerable  beauty.  The  narrative  itself 
is,  for  French  poetry,  surprisingly  pedestrian  in  style,  and  we 
should  have  liked  the  preludes  better,  we  think,  alone.  The  work, 
however,  may  be  of  some  interest  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  number  of  French  poets,  with  M.  Coppee  at  their  head,  to 
return  to  usual  domestic  interests  as  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with 
subjects,  instead  of  courting  the  somewhat  intense  and  exotic  in- 
spiration of  the  earlier  Parnasse. 

The  literature  of  translation  has  been  enriched  by  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  prose  version  of  Orlando  Furioso  (22),  produced 
in  M.  Lemerre's  dainty  little  series,  and  by  the  third  volume  of 
a  meritorious  rendering  of  Strabo  (23). 

M.  Lemerre  has  conferred  another  favour  upon  the  lovers  of 
handy  little  books  by  reprinting  in  duodecimo  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet's  charming  Le  petit  chose  (24).  This  work,  suggested 
probably  by  the  author's  own  experiences  as  an  usher,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  his  earlier  and  better  style,  before  he  made  per- 
sonal allusion  and  gossip  the  main  attractions  of  his  work.  It  is 
characteristic,  however,  that  even  here  there  are  things  of  the  kind, 
notably  an  ill-natured  sketch  which  must  be  taken,  whether  it  is 
meant  or  not,  for  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle.  There  is  at  least  no 
necessity  for  M.  Daudet's  readers  to  "  bathe  themselves  in 
water  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening  "—a  regimen  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  infallibly  prescribe  to  readers  of  M.  Zola. 
That  notorious  author  has  at  last  succeeded  in  putting  into 
the  hands  of  his  critics,  in  Nana  (25),  a  final  and  complete  proof 
of  the  badness  of  his  literary  method,  whereby  a  novel  is  made 
into  a  procis  verbal.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  objection- 
able character  of  the  matter, because  the  book  is  damned  irreparably 
by  the  badness  of  its  form.  The  work  of  M.  Ernest  Daudet  (26) 
and  the  anonymous  A  cote  du  bonheur  (27)  are  examples,  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  fair  examples,  of  the  ordinary  French  novel  of 
the  better  class.  M.  Daudet,  in  particular,  usually  leans  to  virtue's 
side  in  his  study  of  manners,  without  indulging  unduly  in  the  use 
of  rose-pink.    The  steps  whereby  the  younger  members  of  the 

(17)  Notes  d'un  Glohe-Trotter.    Par  Emile  d'Audiffret.    Paris:  Plon. 

(18)  Souvenirs  d'un  deporte.    Par  Simon  Mayer.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(19)  Daniel  Rochat.  Come'die.  Par  Victorien  Sardou.  Paris  :  Calmaun 
Levy. 

(20)  Poesies  d'Armand  Silvestre.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(21)  Miette  et  Nore.    Par  Jean  Aicard.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(22)  Roland  Furieux.  Traduction  nouvelle.  Par  F.  Reynard  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(23)  Gcographie  de  Strabon.  Traduction  nouvelle.  Par  A.  Tardieu. 
Tome  3.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(24)  Le  petit  chose.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(25)  Nana.    Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(26)  La  mnison  de  Gravil/c.    Par  Ernest  Daudet.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(27)  A  cite  da  bonheur.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 
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Graville  family  are  rescued  from  evil  ways  and  directed  into  paths 
of  peace  are  related  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  manner.  Le 
manage  tTOdette  (28)  is  more  ambitious,  and  deals  with  more 
perilous  stuff.    It  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose — the  purpose  being  to 
show  the  danger  of  bringing-  up  young  ladies  in  habits  of  free 
thought,  by  means  of  the  fortunes  of  Germaine  and  Odette 
Laviguerie,  daughters  of  a  savant  of  very  advanced  opinions. 
Everybody  is  rendered  sufficiently  miserable  by  Odette's  want  of 
self-control,  and  the  moral,  if  rather  painfully  put,  is  also  put 
forcibly.    A  strict  eiitic,  however,  might  point  out  to  M.  Delpit 
that  the  muddle  by  which  the  wrong  man  is  made  to  marry  the 
wrong  woman,  owing  to  Germaiue's  well-meant  lack  of  outspoken- 
ness, is  nearly  as  much  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  as  Odette's 
lack  of  moral  elevation.    Miss  Eva  (29)  is  a  book  full  of  cha- 
racters and  their  conversation  ;  we  cannot  say  much  more  about  it. 
The  Baron  de  Nervo,  whose  other  works  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
more  serious  class,  has  attempted  in  Lucia  (30)  a  short  romance  of 
the  pathetic  kind.    His  success  is  not  great,  partly  owing  to  his 
uncomfortable  style,  which  abounds  in  such  verbal  jingles  as 
"  adoree,  dtSvoree,"  "  sinon  uu  bonheur,  du  moins  un  honneur," 
and  so  forth.    M.  Lindau's  volume  of  short  tales  (31)  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  pleasantly  enough  written.    Most  of  them,  though 
not  all,  deal  with  China  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

(28)  Le  mariage  a" Odette.    Par  Albert  Delpit.    Paris:  Plon. 

(29)  Miss  Eva.    Par  Charles  DeslYs.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(30)  Lucia.    Par  le  baron  de  Nervo.    Paris:  Calmann  LeVy, 

(31)  Peines perdues.    Par  Rcdolphe  Lindau.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 
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r.  t^.*-,.,   l''T-''LUI^1U■fti,       ^iikioi  i!ii>  ir^KliMx  JJCKUSALEM,    and  "  The  BRAZEN 
.SKKPKNT,"  i-arli :«  by  »2  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  uf  Pilate's  Wile."  "  Christian  Martyrs  "  &c 
utlhe  Dt  'HP.  GALLERY,  3.'.  New  Bond  Street.   Daily,  Ten  to  Six.   la.            Martyrs,  *C. 

TMIE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION   of  Hi^h-class 

J-    PICTURES  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SON'S  GALLERY,  i  Hoy- 
m arket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.    Admission,  Is.,  Including  Catalogue. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,   BATH. — An  EXAMINA- 

TION  will  be  held  on  June  20  and  30,  to  elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  M. 
BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

()UEEN'S   COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  London. 

^V/   Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  Education  of  Women  and  for  granting  Certifi- 
cates ol  Knowledge. 
EASTER  TERM  begins,  for  College  and  School,  on  April  19. 

HIGHER  COURSE  for  Students  above  Eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  preparing  for 
the  Degree  Examinations  at  London  University. 

1.  English  Literature.  Professor  IlExity  MonLEY.  On  Thursdays,  at  11.15  a.m.  To  begin 

Thursday,  April  22. 

2.  English  Language.    Professor  Hexry  Morley.  On  Thursdays,  at  10  a.m.  To  begiji 

Thursday.  April  22. 

3.  Botany.   By  Professor  BEXTLEY.   On  Mondays,  at  3  p.m.   To  begin,  Monday,  April  19. 

4.  English  History  (Eighteenth  Century!.    By  Henry  Craik,  B.A.   On  Wednesdays,  at 

10  A.M.  To  begin  Wednesday,  April  21. 

5.  Greek.  By  Rev.  A.  W.  Milroy,  M.A.    On  Tuesdays,  at  3  p.m.  To  begin  Tuesday. 

April  20. 

C.  Mathematics.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A.  On  Mondays,  at  4  p.m.    To  begin  Monday, 
April  19. 

7.  Physiology.  By  Mrs.  E.  Bovell-Sturge,  M.D.  On  Wednesdays,  at  3.15  P.M.  To  begin 

Wednesday,  April  21. 

8.  Geology.  By  Prolessor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  On  Saturdays,  at  10  a.m.  To  begin 

Saturday,  April  21. 

9.  Harmony.  By  John  Holi.ajt,  LL.D.,and  Hexry  Gadsuy,  Esq.  On  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays,  at  1.30  p.m.   To  begin  Tuesday,  April  20. 

10.  Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).  By  J.  M.  Tuomsox,  F.CS.  On  Thursdays,  at  3  P.M. 

To  begin  Thursday,  April  22. 

11.  Latin.  For  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree.   By  Rev.  A.  W.  Milroy,  M.A.  On 

Tuesdays,  at  11.15  A.M.   To  begin  Tuesday,  April  2(1. 

12.  Roman  History,  to  the  Death  of  AuguBtus.   By  A.  Kaxkine,  B.A.   On  Mondays,  at  I» 

A.M.   To  begin  Monday.  April  19. 

13.  German.    By  GoTTLEin  Weil,  Ph.D.    On  Mondays,  at  2  r.M.   To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures,  £1  Is.  For  the  whole  of  One  Term's  Lectures,  £4  4s. 
The  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  will  be  free.  The  Fee  for  any  subsequent  Single  Lecture 
will  be  5s. 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  will  also  be  given  by 
J.  M.  THOMSON,  F.C.S.,  on  Thursdays,  at  4  P.M.  To  begin  Thursday.  April  22.  Fee, 
£1  lis.  Cd. ;  and  a  Supplementary  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ENGLISH'LITERATURE. 
as  additional  preparation  for  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree,  by  Professor  HENRY 
MORLEY.  This  Course  will  consist  of  Ten  Lectures  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each.  Fee, 
11  lis.  6d.    On  Saturdays,  at  11.30  A.M.   To  begin  Saturday,  April  34. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  are  entitled  to  the  above  Lectures  at  Half  Fees. 

Boarders  are  received  in  connexion  with  the  College.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 
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Eight  £40;  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Skcbktaby, 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

THERE  are  302  members  returned  for  English  and 
Welsh  boroughs.  All  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs 
have  now  returned  their  members,  and  the  result  is  that 
.217  Liberals  and  85    Conservatisms  sit  for  these  con- 
stituencies.   In  the  last  Parliament  the  boroughs  returned 
158  Liberals  and  144  Conservatives,  so  that  there  has  been 
under  this  head  a  Liberal  gain  of  59.    This  figure  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  late  Conservative  majority, 
so  that  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs  may  be  said  to 
have  swept  away  the  whole  Conservative  majority,  and 
given  an  equal  majority  to  their  opponents.    The  Home 
Rulers  may  be  reckoned  at  about  60,  and  thus,  if  every- 
thing had  depended  on  the  borough  elections,  the  two 
great  parties  would  each  have  had  as  nearly  as  pussible 
300  representatives,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  would 
have  consisted  of  Home  Rulers.  The  Home  Rulers  would, 
it  may  be  presumed,  have   joined  in  helping  to  turn 
the  Conservatives  out  of   office,  and  in  ordinary  cases 
they  would  probably  have  seldom  or  never  voted  in  a  body 
against  the  Liberals.    Still  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
the  Home  Rulers  might  on  some  important  division  have 
carried  their  full  strength  into  the  opposite  camp,  and  a 
Eiberal  Government  might  have  been  constantly  harassed 
with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  its  followers  sufficiently 
together  to  prevent  the  Conservatives,  aided  by  a  portion 
of  the  Home  Rulers,  from  beating  it  on  questions  of  minor 
importance.    For  such  a  Government  to  be  really  strong, 
it  was  necessary  that  enough  seats  should  be  gained  in  tne 
counties  and  in  Scotland  to  make  any  possible  junction  of 
Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  of  no  moment.    Up  to 
the  present  time  there  have  been  gained  sixteen  seats 
in   the  counties  and  nine  in  Scotland,  or  twenty-five 
in  all,  counting  fifty  on  a  division.    The  Home  Rulers 
are  thus  disposed  of,  and  there  are  still  some  further 
possible  gains  for  the  Liberals  in  the  counties  and  in 
Scotland.    There  is,  too,  a  serious  split  among  the  Home 
Rulers,  and  it  has  become  less  likely  than  ever  that  they 
will  act  as  a  body.    There  is  the  party  of  Mo  Shaw,  and 
the  party  of  Mr.  Paenell,  which  are  at  open  war  with 
each  other.    Mr.  Parnell  has  few  enemies  whom  he  hates 
and  defies  more  openly  than  Home  Rulers  who  will  not 
follow  him  blindly,  and  he  has  fought  against  his  new  foes 
with  audacity  and  success.    He  has  largely  increased  the 
numbers  of  his  special  band,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
half  the  Home  Rulers  will  now  look  to  him  to  teach  them 
at  every  step  what  to  do.    At  Cork  he  has  got  himself  re- 
turned, in  spite  of  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  priests,  and  of  local  influence  so  strong  that  he  owned 
that  ho  would  be  content  to  secure  the  return  of  a  Conser- 
vative so  long  as  that  most  detestable  of  all  beings,  a  sham 
Home  Ruler — that  is,  a  Home  Ruler  who  will  not  submit 
to  his  dictation — was  not  returned.  In  the  new  Parliament 
Mr.  Shaw,  if  re-elected,  will  not  even  nominally  lead  the 
Home  Rulers.  He  will  lead  his  group,  and  Mr.  Parnell  will 
lead  Ins  group.    The  importance  of  the  Home  Rulers  will 
thus  be  greatly  diminished.    The  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  will  be  grouped  under  four  heads, 
ihere  wdl  be  the  Conservatives,  who  may  be  roughly  set 
down  at  25  ;  the  Liberals,  who  may  number  15  ;  and  60 
±lome  Rulers,  divided  not  very  unequally  between  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  band  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
England  and  Scotland  may  be  expected  to  return  about 
325  Liberals  and  225  Conservatives,  giving  a  Liberal 


majority  of  100.  From  this  must  be  deducted  10,  the 
number  by  which  the  Conservative  Irish  members  will 
probably  surpass  the  Liberal  Irish  members.  The  new 
Liberal  Government  will  thus  start  with  a  majority  of 
90  over  the  Conservatives,  and  with  the  Home  Rulers 
split  into  two  hostile  sections  of  nearly  equal  strength.  If 
the  Liberal  leaders  are  capable  of  doing  great  things  for 
their  country,  they  certainly  have  now  an  admirable  op- 
portunity. 

The  Liberal  gains  in  the  counties  have  been  small  as 
compaied  with  those  in  the  boroughs,  but  they  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  that  those  great  Conservative  strongholds 
could  be  attacked  with  a  success  sufficient  to  justify  the 
attack.    The  Home  counties  have  been  true  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Conservatism,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  was 
easily  defeated  in  Middlesex,  although  he  won  a  great  per- 
sonal success  by  an  unusual  display  of  energy  and  eloquence. 
His  delighted  father  has  pronounced  him  to  be  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  and   boasts   that   his   son   has  accom- 
plished the  apparently  impossible  feat  of  speaking  more 
in  a  given  time  than  he  himself  has  ever  accomplished. 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex  remain,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
true  to  their  colours,  although  the  personal  popularity  and 
local  influence  of  Mr.  Wood  nearly  won  him  a  triumph. 
The  seat  that  haunts  Sir  Thomas  Bcxton's  life,  like  the 
ghost  of  a  possibility,  has  once  more  eluded  his  grasp.  In 
the  South  and  South-Western  counties  there  have  as  yeb 
been  no  Conservative  losses.    Bub  in  Wales,  in  Central 
England,    and   in   the   North   the   Liberals   have  had 
marked  success.     In  Carmarthenshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
Herefordshire,  and  Radnorshire  there  have  been  Liberal 
gains;  and  Mr.    Watkin    Williams   has   wrested  Car- 
narvonshire from  the  command  of  its  chief  landowner, 
by  the  astonishing  majority  of  a  thousand  votes.  In. 
Central  England  Mr.  Howard,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  heads  the  Bedfordshire  poll,  and 
furnishes  a  Liberal  colleague  to  Lord  Tavistock.  East 
Derbyshire,  Huntingdonshire,  South  Leicestershire,  Not- 
tinghamshire, North  and  East  Staffordshire,  and  South 
Warwickshire   have    given   accessions    to   the  Liberal 
strength ;  while  in  South  Norfolk  the  difference  of  a  single 
vote  has  displaced  Mr.  Clare  Read,  who  has  been  for 
fifteen  years  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest  representa- 
tives of  the  Conservative  agricultural  interest  in  Parlia- 
ment.   In  the  North,  two  seats  have  been  gained  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  two  in  Yorkshire,  while  in  Cumberland  a  Liberal 
gain  in  one  division  is  balanced  by  a  Conservative  gain  in 
the  other — the  solitary  instance  of  a  Conservative  gain  in 
a  county  after  a  contest.  Mr.  Rathbone  resigned  a  certain 
seat  at  Liverpool  for  the  chance  of  opposing  successfully 
Mr.  Cross  and  his  colleague ;  but  the  result,  which  showed 
a  great  strength  of  Liberal  voters,  also  showed  that  the 
seats  of  the  Conservatives  were  never  seriously  endangered 
It  is  impossible  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  each 
constituency  separately  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
causes  of  these  Liberal  successes.    In  Wales  probably  the 
success  is  rather  that  of  Nonconformity  than  of  rebellious 
farmers  ;  and  in  the  Northern  counties  especially,  and  in 
a  less  degree  in  such  counties  as  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire, it  must  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  voters 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  are  not  agriculturists,  but 
really  belong  to  the  borough  population.    Still  the  Liberal 
successes  cannot  be  all  accounted  for  in  this  way;  and 
as  in  Herefordshire  a  Liberal  tenant-farmer  has  been  re- 
turned, while  iu  Norfolk  a  Conservative  tenant-fanner  has 
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been  defeated,  and  as  in  Bedfordshire  the  champion  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  has  come  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  there  has  been  some 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers,  which  has  ex- 
pressed itself  under  the  cover  of  the  Ballot.  And  in  re- 
viewing the  results  in  the  counties,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  those  boroughs  which  are  really  small 
counties  in  themselves,  such  as  East  Retford,  where  there 
has  been  a  Liberal  gain,  and  Cricklade,  where  Professor 
Maskelyne,  who  will  be  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the 
new  Parliament,  actually  polled  double  the  number  of 
votes  that  were  given  to  his  Conservative  opponent. 

Scotland  has  done  al],  and  more  than  all,  that  she  promised 
for  the  party  which  to  her  mind  is  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  embodied  in  him.  Four  Conservatives  have  been  re- 
turned for  Scotch  constituencies,  and  it  is  now  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Conservative  Scotch  members 
may  fill  the  whole  first-class  compartment  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  Bat  out  of  the  6o  Scotch  members 
more  than  50  will  no  doubt  be  Liberals.  Dumfries- 
shire is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  as  a  victory  hardly 
less  important  than  that  of  Midlothian,  and  Peebleshire 
and  Stirlingshire  were  won  after  some  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  had  been  experienced.  The  Wigtown  and 
Ayr  boroughs  have  been  detached  from  Conservatism, 
but  the  majorities  by  which  at  the  last  election  Conserva- 
tives were  returned  were  very  slight,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  these  boroughs  would  go  over  in  the  present  state 
of  Gladstonian  enthusiasm.  The  efforts  of  the  Conserva- 
tives in  the  Scotch  boroughs  which  are  recognized  as  per- 
manently Liberal  were  so  ludicrously  unsuccessful  as  to 
involve  the  party  which  made  them  in  some  amount 
of  ridicule,  and  to  cause  the  inhabitants  of  these 
boroughs  to  rejoice  greatly  in  the  defeat  in  Buteshire 
of  the  supposed  author  of  these  useless  contests.  Some 
part  of  the  Scotch  Liberal  triumph  must  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  Ballot,  especially  in  Midlothian, 
where  Lord  Dalkeith  had  every  reason,  so  far  as 
promises  went,  to  expect  a  majority  of  200,  and  where 
at  least  that  number  of  his  professing  supporters 
must  have  gone  over  to  his  great  rival.  In  England  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  disappointment  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  Brighton,  where  two  Liberals  were  elected,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  their  Conservative  opponents.  On 
both  sides  the  representatives  returned  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  of  a  better  class  than  in  the  last  Parliament, 
and  that  is  conspicuously  so  with  the  Liberals.  What- 
ever else  the  new  Parliament  may  be,  it  will  not 
be  a  stupid  Parliament.  In  Liberal  lawyers  the  new 
Government  will  be  strong  almost  to  the  point  of 
embarrassment.  Since  we  last  wrote,  Mr.  Charles 
Russell,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mr.  Davey  have  been  added  to 
the  roll ;  and  if  there  wei'e  suddenly  a  dozen  vacancies  on 
the  bench,  a  Liberal  Government  could  fill  them  up  with 
credit  to  itself  out  of  its  Parliamentary  supporters  alone. 
An  excess  of  legal  strength  may  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
the  Government  that  commands  it ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
new  Government  will  start  with  an  imposing  array  of 
lawyers  devoted  to  its  cause,  with  a  majority  of  ninety, 
with  an  overpowering  superiority  of  debating  strength  in 
the  Commons,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  confidence  in  its 
own  ability,  ingenuity,  and  wisdom. 


THE  FUTURE  MINISTRY. 

|"  ORD  BEACONSFIELD  will  probably  follow  the 
_Lj  precedent  which  he  was  the  first  to  establish  by  re- 
signing office  before  Parliament  meets.  Although  the 
new  practice  is  reasonable  and  convenient,  it  affords  one 
of  many  indications  of  a  practical  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  overthrow  of  Ministries  the  constituencies 
take  the  place  which  formerly  was  occupied  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Crown.  The  great  poli- 
tical litigation  which  is  now  decided  has  been  conducted 
before  the  same  tribunal,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
party  which  was  enabled  to  use  the  most  plausible  and 
popular  arguments.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
representative  system  should  have  been  weakened  by  the 
great  increase  of  the  electoral  body ;  but  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  refusing  to  recognize  accomplished  revolu- 
tions or  changes.  As  the  suffrage  is  more  widely  extended 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  will  be  still  further  im- 
paired, and  statesmen  will  have  more  and  more  occasion 
to  struggle  against  the  power  of  demagogues.  It  is  doubt- 


ful whether  the  recent  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  ha3 
depended  to  any  considerable  extent  on  issues  of  national 
policy.  Large  numbers  of  former  Liberals  have  joined  the 
Conservatives,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there 
has  been  any  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  many 
constituencies  the  defeated  Conservative  candidates  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  in  1874;  but  the  whole  electoral 
body  had  in  the  interval  been  enormously  increased,  and 
the  newcomers  were  almost  all  Liberals.  If  the  election 
had  been  contested  on  the  register  of  1874,  the  result 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  same  as  in  that  year.  The 
old  constituencies  under  the  original  Reform  Act  would 
have  given  the  Conservatives  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
The  multitude  has  supported  the  party  which  offers  the 
largest  concessions  to  the  popular  craving  for  power. 
Disappointed  Conservatives  have  been  misled  by  the 
leaders  of  both  parties,  who  with  apparent  reason  assumed 
that  the  contest  would  turn  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  and  its  opponents. 

The  only  difficulty  in  forming  a  new  Government  will 
arise  from  the  number  of  claimants  ;  but  the  same  em- 
barrassment has  often  occurred  before ;  and  it  mnst  be  at 
once  overcome.  The  chances  seem  to  be  against  Mr. 
Gladstone's  acceptance  of  office,  though  his  former  col- 
leagues would  offer  no  opposition  to  any  pretensions  which 
he  might  advance.  Lord  Hartington  was  probably  not 
thinking  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  lately  announced  that 
a  moderate  Liberal  Government  was  the  only  Govern- 
ment possible.  The  elasticity  of  the  term  moderate  will 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  the  selection  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  parity,  who  can  scarcely  be  passed 
over  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  new  Ministers 
will  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Whigs,  if  that  desig- 
nation still  survives.  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Har- 
tington, who  will  hold  the  highest  rank,  are  not  likely 
to  profess  revolutionary  opinions.  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Childers  will  not  resort  to  measures  which  are  now  con- 
sidered violent,  though  they  will  be  eager  for  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  for  changes  in  the  tenure  of  land 
which  have  but  lately  been  urged  on  public  attention.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Goschen's  bold  and  statesmanlike 
disapproval  of  uniformity  of  suffrage  will  not  prevent  the 
most  accomplished  financier  of  the  party  from  taking 
office  with  his  former  colleagues.  On  such  a  question  a  soli- 
tary politician  may,  without  loss  of  credit,  defer  to  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  party.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
never  blamed  for  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  which 
introduced  the  Ballot,  though  he  must  have  profoundly 
disapproved  of  the  greatest  impulse  which  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  progress  of  democratic  power.  He  has  now 
set  an  example  which  Mr.  Goschen  may  honourably  follow, 
by  declining  any  further  to  oppose  a  measure  which  is 
unanimously  supported  by  his  party.  It  would  not  be  for 
the  public  benefit  that  puritanic  scruples  should  disqualify 
for  office  conscientious  and  independent  dissentients  from 
some  of  the  opinions  of  their  party.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will 
for  the  first  time  have  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  in  one 
of  the  great  departments  the  industry  to  which  he  owes 
much  of  his  Parliamentary  success,  and  the  administrative 
capacity  which  he  probably  possesses.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  he  will  perhaps  sometimes  regret  the  happy  days  in 
which  he  could  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  pleasant 
duties  of  ridicule  and  invective.  The  new  Prime  Minister 
will  be  neither  so  ungrateful  nor  so  imprudent  as  to 
forget  the  claims  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  who  has  both 
served  long  in  subordinate  office,  and  afforded  valuable 
aid  to  the  party  by  his  zeal,  his  activity,  and  his  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  information.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  that  he  would  now  resume  a  place  of  the  same 
order  with  that  which  he  held  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
will  scarcely  be  possible  to  pass  over  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in, 
the  distribution  of  offices  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  he  may  be  offered  the  place  of  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fawcett 
to  some  considerable  office  would  be  generally  approved. 
No  member  of  the  Liberal  party  has  shown  greater  ability 
and  industry,  and  on  some  questions  his  special  knowledge 
is  almost  unrivalled.  Mr.  Fawcktt's  independence  and  poli- 
tical honesty  may  not  be  so  peculiar  to  himself,  but  they 
form  additional  qualifications  for  office.  Whether  it  will  be 
thought  practical  or  desirable  to  find  room  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  more  doubtful.  A  Government  which  included 
two  of  the  most  advanced  Radicals  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  scarcely  be  described  as  exclusively  mode- 
rate in  its  composition. 
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The  appropriation  of  particular  offices  to  members  of 
the  Cabinet  will,  as  in  all  such  cases,  be  regulated  partly  by 
considerations  of  fitness,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  neces- 
sity of  adjusting  rival  pretensions.  Lord  Selborne  will  of 
course  be  Chancellor,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  Lord  Northbrook  will  be  Secretary  for  India,  unless 
he  should  think  it  unadvisable  to  undertake  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  in  which  he  has  taken  an  active 
part.  No  member  of  the  Liberal  party  has  had  so 
great  a  variety  of  official  experience  ;  for  he  would  be 
no  stranger  at  the  Treasury,  at  the  Admiralty,  or  at 
the  Home  or  Colonial  Office.  Lord  Kimbbrlet's  diplo- 
matic experience  points  him  out  as  the  probable  Foreign 
Secretary,  for  there  would  be  conclusive  objections  to 
the  return  of  Lord  Derby  to  the  office  which  he  held  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  opposite  party.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  accept  the  inevitable  offer 
of  some  high  post  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Carnarvon,  not 
having  publicly  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  Liberal 
party,  is  probably  not  a  candidate  for  office.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  Lord  Cardwell's  health  may  prevent 
him  from  giving  his  former  colleagues  the  aid  of  his  long 
experience,  of  his  good  sense,  and  his  moderation.  If 
rumour  is  to  be  trusted,  several  of  the  former  Liberal 
Ministers  will  retire  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Lord  Aberdake,  and  Lord  Ripon  are  not  expected 
at  present  to  return  to  office.  If  Sir  Henry  James  resumes 
his  former  post  of  Attorney- General,  Mr.  Herschell  will 
probably  be  his  colleague  as  Solicitor.  As  vacancies  occur, 
Mr.  Chitty,  Mr.  Horace  Davey,  and  Mr.  Cohen  will  re- 
lieve the  Government  from  any  difficulty  as  to  Law  Officers. 
The  list  which  has  been  given  is  not  exhaustive  ;  but  the 
general  composition  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  doubtful. 

It  will  not  be  pleasant  to  members  who  have  lately 
spent  thousands  of  pounds  on  their  elections  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Parliament  may  not  improbably  be  dis- 
solved in  two  or  at  most  in  three  years.  The  extension  of 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties  and  the  consequent 
redistribution  of  seats  can  scarcely  be  deferred  beyond  the 
Session  of  next  year.  The  extension  or  deterioration  of 
the  suffrage  will  meet  with  no  effectual  resistance  in  either 
House ;  for,  even  if  the  Government  majority  were  in- 
sufficient, many  Conservatives  have  trifled  and  tampered 
with  a  measure  which  will  perhaps  finally  annihilate 
their  party.  The  House  of  Lords  will,  with  its  customary 
prudence,  abstain  from  opposing  innovation  when  it  is  as- 
certained to  be  irresistible.  A  change  which  is  as  simple 
as  it  will  probably  be  mischievous  will  bo  complicated  by 
the  more  difficult  task  of  creating  new  electoral  districts. 
Many  small  boroughs  which  last  week  returned  Liberals 
probably  forgot  that  they  were  voting  their  own  destruc- 
tion. They  have  done  their  best  to  pull  down  the  hedge 
which,  in  the  cant  phrase,  kept  out  the  man  on  the  other 
side.  It  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  exclusive  right 
•of  three  or  four  hundred  ratepayers  to  return  a  member 
when  the  adjacent  county  contains  thirty  times  that 
number  all  in  possession  of  the  franchise.  When  it  is  too 
late  the  small  boroughs  and  their  members  will  protest 
in  vain  against  democratic  uniformity.  With  or  without 
a  complete  system  of  redistribution,  a  County  Franchise 
Bill  will  be  passed  in  1881  ;  and,  according  to  precedent, 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  election  in  thefollowing  autumn. 
The  sovereign  ratepayer  will  have  a  right  to  demand 
immediate  enjoyment  of  his  victory  over  disfranchised 
freeholders  and  tenant-farmers.  The  Radical  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  will  also  insist  on  an  appeal  to  the  new 
constituencies,  which  may  probably  give  them  a  large  ac- 
cession of  strength.  The  experience  of  the  late  election 
will  have  satisfied  them  of  the  advantage  which  extreme 
Liberalism  derives  from  the  addition  to  the  constituencies 
of  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  class  of  voters.  The 
rural  labourers  will  supply  them  with  powerful  reinforce- 
ments. 


ME.  GLADSTONE. 


IMTTt.  GLADSTONE'S  election  for  Midlothian  might 
JJJ.  be  plausibly  described  as  an  insignificant  event. 
Notwithstanding  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  on  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's  territorial  influence,  Lord  Rose- 
CE^Y  S-u  proPerty  in  the  county  is  as  large  as  the  Duke's, 
ac<oT  constltuency  is  in  a  large  measure  urban.  In 
1668  Lord  Dalkeith  was  defeated  by  a  larger  majority  in 
u  contest  with  an  ordinary  candidate.    A  little  Scotch 


county  in  which  fewer  than  three  thousand  electors  voted 
has,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  and  prolonged 
appeals,  returned  him  by  a  majority  of  211.  If  there  had 
been  time  for  the  faggot  votes  which  the  Liberal  party 
were  busily  manufacturing  to  be  placed  on  the  register, 
the  numbers  would  have  been  increased  by  two  or  three 
hundred.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  bo  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  Midlothian  contest  has  attracted  universal 
attention.  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  motive  for  selecting  the 
county  as  the  scene  of  his  oratorical  efforts  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Bucclecgii 
might  have  been  spared  the  attack  which  has  been  directed 
against  his  local  influence  if  he  had  not,  after  the  return 
of  the  Plenipotentiaries  from  Berlin,  presided  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  their  honour.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  gave  rise  to  the  contest,  it  has  been 
conducted,  at  least  on  one  side,  with  extraordinary  vigour. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  say  in  his  address  that  it  ap- 
proached to  the  verge  of  bitterness.  In  the  same  sense 
the  fountain  of  Marah  might  have  been  described  as 
slightly  bitter.  Passionate  vituperation,  expressing  apoli- 
tical enmity  which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  has  never  been 
more  systematically  employed.  The  expulsion  from  office  of 
a  Government  which  was  denounced  as  the  worst  and 
wickedest  known  in  modern  times  was  the  avowed  object 
of  a  fortnight's  declamation  in  the  autumn,  followed  by 
an  equal  profusion  of  polemical  oratory  in  the  spring. 
Having  accomplished  his  object,  Mr.  Gladstone  announces 
his  intention  of  discontinuing  his  incessant  attacks.  If 
he  adheres  to  his  purpose,  the  termination  of  his  invec- 
tives will  be  a  relief  to  readers  of  newspapers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  parts  from  his  defeated  adversaries  with 
a  sneer.  His  hope  that  they  will  profit  by  reflection 
will  probably  be  gratified,  though  they  are  more  likely  to 
reflect  on  the  caprice  of  constituencies  than  on  their  own 
demerits. 

If  Midlothian  is  not  the  most  important  even  of  Scotch 
counties,  the  candidate  who  is  now  its  representative  is 
much  the  most  considerable  member  of  the  party  which 
he  has  led  to  victory.  Lord  Rosebery  perhaps  only 
expressed  the  prevailing  Liberal  sentiment  when,  for- 
getting the  ordinary  modesty  of  language,  he  assured 
an  excited  crowd  that  it  was  "  a  great  night  for  Mid- 
"  lothian,  a  great  night  for  Scotland,  a  great  night  for 
"  Great  Britain,  and  a  great  night  for  the  world."  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  enthusiastic  orafoi- 
had  reached  a  climax ;  but  Lord  Rosebery  proceeded 
to  congratulate  the  1579  electors  on  having  as  their 
member  "  the  foremost  man  of  Great  Britain,  the 
"  greatest  champion  of  liberty  that  now  lives  in  the 
"  world."  Eulogies  delivered  in  the  presence  of  their 
object  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  subject  to  some  of 
the  restraints  which  limit  the  freedom  of  self-praise.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  foremost  men  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  is  the  greatest  champion  of  party 
that  now  lives  in  the  world.  He  has  won  for  the  Liberals 
not  only  Midlothian,  but  many  other  Scotch  seats ;  and 
the  enormous  majority  by  which  he  was  returned  at 
Leeds  represents  the  success  of  his  agitation  in  the 
populous  districts  of  the  North  of  England.  He  mav 
probably  consider  as  but  a  trifling  drawback  the  aliena- 
tion Avhich  his  violence  has  produced  among  moderate 
Liberals  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  are  in 
average  constituencies  only  counted  by  hundreds.  West- 
minster, the  City  of  London,  the  metropolitan  suburban 
counties,  Liverpool,  and  East  Cumberland  are  not  power- 
ful enough  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  constituen- 
cies which  follow  Mr.  Gladstone.  Although  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  and  the  large  addition  to  the  constituencies 
of  voters  of  the  humblest  class  would  probably  have  placed 
the  Conservatives  at  a  disadvantage,  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Government  would  have  been  defeated  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  silent  and  inactive.  He  found 
abundance  of  arguments  for  less  ingenious  candidates ;  and 
by  dint  of  incessant  repetition  he  produced  an  impression 
that  the  Government  had  mismanaged  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  In  the  course  of  his  long  series  of  speeches 
he  encouraged  almost  every  aspiration  for  change  which  is 
entertained  by  any  class  of  theorists.  Sometimes  he  tam- 
pered with  the  foundations  of  landed  property,  or  he  dis- 
closed his  well-known  leaning  to  universal  suffrage.  He 
flattered  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  is  directed  against 
the  possessors  of  rank  and  of  wealth.  The  enemies  of  the 
Scotch  or  the  English  Church  found  in  his  speeches  in- 
telligible intimations  of  his  readiness  to  promote  disestab- 
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lishment  as  soon  as  it  takes  the  form  of  a  popular  demand. 
Menaces  to  existing  institutions  seldom  fail  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  multitude.  It  is  significant  that,  even 
in  a  familiar  speech  to  his  friends  and  neighbours  at 
Hawarden,  after  laying  down  his  arms,  he  carefully  holds 
up  to  popular  odium  the  concentrated  wealth  of  London, 
the  luxury  of  Westminster,  and  the  landed  property  of 
Middlesex. 

Having  almost  single-handed  overthrown  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution,  a  right  to  succeed  him  if  he  wishes  to  resume 
office.  A  large  section  of  his  adherents  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  his  claims  should  be  postponed  to  those 
of  Liberal  leaders  who  are  less  powerful  and  less  popular. 
If  the  majorities  whicli  have  carried  the  election  could  be 
consulted  on  the  choice  of  a  Minister,  they  would  almost 
unanimously  elect  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  a  vote  by  ballot 
among  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  an  opposite  result.  Passion,  impetuosity,  and  earnest- 
ness, which  means  a  consciousness  of  being  always  in  the 
right,  command  at  a  distance  the  confidence  which  they 
disturb  when  they  are  exhibited  in  closer  political  inter- 
course. A  wanton  declaration  of  hostility  to  a  great  and 
friendly  Power  wins  the  applause  of  an  audience  of  partisans, 
while  it  provokes  the  surprise  and  distrust  of  responsible 
politicians.  Scotch  Radicals  may  probably  agree  with  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  well  to  hear  nothing  of  foreign  politics  ; 
but  a  statesman  who,  during  a  long  career,  has  taken  little 
or  no  interest  in  international  relations,  fails  to  influence 
even  his  own  supporters  in  Parliament  when  he  indulges 
in  chance  enthusiasm  for  or  against  some  foreign  State. 
One  considerable  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
prefer  Mr.  Gladstone  to  any  other  Minister,  because 
he  would  give  their  policy  a  preponderance  in  the 
councils  of  the  party.  The  dangers  which  might  result 
from  internal  division  would  perhaps  be  regarded  as  less 
objectionable  than  the  moderation  against  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  presence  would  afford  the  fullest  security. 
The  rest  of  the  Liberal  party  would  hold  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's strongest  claim  to  their  confidence  rested  on  his 
acknowledged  skill  in  finance;  but,  on  the  whole,  if  they 
had  the  choice,  they  would  dispense  with  the  active 
services  of  the  leader  who  has  brought  them  into 
power. 

The  decision  must  rest  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  has  yet  made  up  his  mind  to 
accept  or  to  refuse  an  offer  which  will  necessarily  be  made. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Qdeen,  with  whom  the 
formal  selection  rests,  may,  without  infringement  of  con- 
stitutional propi-iety,  take  notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
late  display  of  political  influence,  and  apply  to  him 
as  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  dominant 
party  to  form  an  Administration.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  though  it  is  usual,  to  ask  the  advice  of 
the  outgoing  Minister  in  the  pi'eliminary  nomination  of 
his  successor.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Queen  should  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course.  She 
will  almost  certainly  consult  her  Prime  Minister,  who  on 
his  part  will  not  fail  to  give  her  sound  and  loyal  advice. 
If  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  capable  on  such  an  occasion  of 
preferring  party  interests  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  the  country,  he  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
recommend  an  application  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  will  leave  to  the  adverse  party 
the  responsibility  of  choosing  both  the  actual  and  the 
conventional  leader.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  to  Lord  Granville,  as  his  principal  colleague, 
the  resignation  of  his  post  as  head  of  the  party.  Cir- 
cumstances may  perhaps  justify  the  retractation  of  the 
surrender,  but  it  has  not  been  publicly  revoked.  To 
the  other  party  Lord  Granville  is  the  official  leader  of 
the  Liberals  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  not  fail  to 
recognize  his  position.  If  it  is  determined  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  to  resume  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
Lord  Granville  will  have  the  opportunity  of  advising  the 
Queen  to  entrust  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  to  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  majority.  The  personal  selection  of  a  Prime 
Minister  by  the  Sovereign  is  in  modern  times  practicable 
only  when  there  is  no  candidate  for  the  office  possessing 
pre-eminent  claims.  William  IV.  had  no  difficulty  in 
appointing  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Grey  ;  but  when  her  present  Majesty,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  between  two  rival  leaders,  instructed 
Lord  Granville  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1859,  Lord  John 
Russell  refused  to  serve  under  a  Premier  whose  official 


rank  and  standing  had  been  inferior  to  his  own.  The 
consequent  selection  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  probably  a 
severe  disappointment.  In  the  present  instance  the  leaders 
of  the  party  will  adjust  their  respective  pretensions 
amicably,  and  the  Queen  will  not  withhold  her  sanction 
from  the  arrangement  which  may  be  proposed  to  her  as 
most  conducive  to  the  public  interest. 


ARMENIA. 

LORD  SALISBURY  once  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  was  impossible  to  instil  common  sense  into  the 
heads  of  the  Turks.  This  was  extremely  true ;  but  the 
Turks  have  their  revenge,  for  they  have  had  a  very 
large  share  in  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a  prominent  member.  T^he  settlement  of  the- 
Eastern  Question  adopted  in  1878  was  based,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  supposition  that  the  heads  of  the  Turks 
had  been  so  broken  or  cracked  that  there  must  have  been 
an  opening  for  the  introduction  of  something  like  common 
sense  into  them.  But  the  Turks  have  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  from  worse  to  as  bad  as  can  be.  They  have  conceded 
nothing,  reformed  nothing,  arranged  nothing.  They  have 
even  got  past  making  promises.  They  do  not  play 
off  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  against 
the  Russian,  or  the  Russian  against  the  English.  They 
entrench  themselves  in  their  obstinacy,  and  defy  all  Am- 
bassadors alike.  This  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  English  Government,  and  it  is  one  that  was  very  little 
deserved.  For  the  Government  would  have  been  very 
ready  to  help  Turkey,  if  Turkey  would  have  given  them  the 
slightest  chance  of  helping  it  with  effect.  It  is  obvious 
that,  so  far  as  the  recent  elections  have  turned  on  foreign 
policy,  the  Government  would  have  been  in  a  much  better 
position  if  they  could  have  pointed  to  reforms  in  Turkey, 
and  insisted  that  a  reformed  Turkey  would  be  a  solid 
barrier  against  Russia ;  if  they  could  have  met  the 
charge  that  they  sided  against  the  oppressed  by  showing 
that  Turkey  was  no  longer  oppressive,  and  if  they  could 
have  invited  their  critics  to  own  that  the  model  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  was  in  some  way,  however  faint,  being 
copied  in  Asia  Minor.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  possible.  At  every  point  the  Turks  have  cut  away  the 
ground  under  the  English  Ministry.  They  offer  no  barrier, 
even  of  the  slightest  kind,  against  any  one.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  Constantinople  except  jobbery,  in- 
trigue, and  a  palace  which  is  the  home  of  senseless  ex- 
travagance, and  which  its  wretched  owner  dare  not  leave ; 
while  Asia  Minor  is  the  deplorable  scene  of  a  misery  that 
has  passed  the  borders  of  starvation,  and  of  a  confusion  that 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  anarchy.  The  Ministry  has 
been  far  too  honest  to  refuse  to  look  plain  facts  in  the 
face.  Lord  Salisbury  has  publicly  warned  Turkey  that 
its  last  chance  seems  to  be  rapidly  fading  away,  and  the 
English  fleet  has  been  sent  into  Turkish  waters  to  restrain 
the  Porte  in  one  of  its  most  outrageous  defiances  of 
decency.  But  the  plain  facts  remain,  and  if  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  continued  in  office,  he  would  inevitably  have  had 
before  long  to  confront  the  enormous  difficulties  which  a 
Turkey  going  headlong  to  destruction  must  offer  to  every 
English  statesman. 

Of  all  instances  of  Turkish  misrule,  Armenia  is  at  the 
present  time  by  far  the  most  important.  Not  that  Armenia 
is  peculiarly  badly  treated.  There  is,  we  may  be  sure,  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  state  of  things  in  the  province 
next  to  Armenia  as  in  Armenia  itself.  But  Armenia 
stands  in  a  very  singular  and  exceptional  position.  One 
of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  that  ended  the 
Crimean  war,  and  one  of  the  standing  maxims  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  had  been  that  all  the  Great  Powers  should 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey.  Russia,  under  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  an  ancient  treaty,  claimed  a  right  of  protectorate 
over  Orthodox  Christians  ;  but  this  claim  was  per- 
sistently and  effectually  resisted  by  the  other  Powers. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  a  memorable  de- 
parture was  made  from  the  old  rule,  and  it  was 
made  in  favour  of  Armenia.  The  Porte  engaged  to 
realize  without  delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  which 
are  demanded  by  the  local  wants  of  the  provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds.  It  further  engaged 
periodically  to  make  known  the  measures  taken  to  thia 
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end  to  the  Powers,  "  who  will  superintend  the  application  of 
"  them."  This  was  to  go  very  far  in  the  authorization  of 
interference.  To  promise  reforms  was  nothing,  to  promise 
to  communicate  them  was  not  much,  hut  to  give  a  treaty 
right  to  foreign  Powers  to  superintend  the  application  of 
reforms  was  a  very  great  deal.  Russia  is  conterminous 
with  Armenia,  Russia  has  a  million  of  Armenian 
subjects,  Russia  includes  the  chief  seat  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  Russia  has  got  hold  of  the  fortresses 
which  place  Armenia  at  her  disposal,  and  now  Russia 
has  a  treaty  right  to  superintend  the  application  of  reforms 
in  Armenia.  Russia  has  not  got  to  invent  an  Armenian 
question.  She  has  had  one  invented  for  her,  and  she 
can  raise  it  any  day  she  pleases.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  provision  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  one  of  the  conces- 
sions to  Russia  which  the  English  Ministry  thought  it  wise 
to  make,  in  order  to  gain  what  were  comparatively  greater 
advantages  in  a  general  settlement.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  blame  the  Ministry.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  to  be  recognized  that  they  took  a  very  peculiar 
step  in  order  to  insure  relief  to  the  oppressed. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would 
have  made  a  concession  so  gratifying  to  Russia,  un- 
less they  had  believed  that  it  was  not  Russia, 
but  England,  into  whose  hands  the  task  of  super- 
intending the  promised  reforms  in  Armenia  would  natu- 
rally fall.  England  was  to  guide  Turkey  into  the  path  of 
reform.  There  would  be,  in  the  language  of  the  Treaty, 
ameliorations  and  refoi  ms  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and 
consequently  in  Armenia,  and  over  these  satisfactory  pro- 
cesses England  would  watch  like  a  good  angel.  Un- 
happily the  Turks  have  disappointed  the  English  Ministry 
in  this  as  in  everything  else.  Not  only  have  they  not 
themselves  even  begun  to  introduce  any  reforms  in 
Armenia,  but  they  have  thwarted  and  baffled  the  English 
Ministry  whenever  it  has  tried  to  get  such  reforms  started. 

A  description  of  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in 
Armenia  has  been  recently  given  by  a  writer  who  signs 
himself  "An  Eastern  Statesman,"  and  who  is  by  no  means 
unfriendly  to  the  Turks,  but  says  a  good  word  for  them 
when  he  can  honestly  do  so.     He  only  corroborates  and 
condenses  the  information  given  by  travellers  and  by  im- 
partial correspondents  writing  for  English  journals  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.    But  at  any  rate  he  has  the  merit  of 
putting  his  case  shortly  and  plainly.  The  instruments  used 
by  the  Government  in  the  work  of  oppression  are,  he  says, 
the  Kurds,  the  Circassians,  the  army,  the  police,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  tax-gatherers,  and  the  agrarian  laws.  It  may 
seem  to   need   explanation  how  both   the  Kurds  and 
the   army   that   is  supposed  to  put  down  the  Kurds 
can  be  made  to  work  to   the  same  end.     It  is  man- 
aged  in   this   way.     After    the    Kurds  have   done  a 
fair    amount   of  ravishing   and    plundering,    an  army 
is  sent  into  the  country.     The  Kurds  retire  into  the 
hills,  and  the  army  does  them  no  harm,  letting  them  carry 
off  all  their  plunder  except  that  portion  which  they  give 
by  agreement  to  the  Turkish  pashas.     The  army  then 
collects  from  those  whom  it  comes  to  save  the  whole  tax 
of  the  province,  including  the  portion  which  ought  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  Kui'ds.  The  army  then  goes  away, 
and  leaves  behind  it  a  local  militia  composed  of  Turks  and 
Kurds,  which  collects  some  more  taxes,  those  collected  by 
the  army  being  treated  as  supplementary  or  exceptional, 
and  not  allowed  to  count  in  favour  of  those  who  have  paid 
them.  Then  the  Kurd  robbers  come  again  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, and  take  possession  of  the  province  until  another  army 
comes,  and  then  the  process  begins  again.     It  must  be 
owned  that  the  writer  does  not  explain  how,  under  such  a 
state  of  things,  there  can  be  anything  left  for  robbers  to 
steal  or  extort,  or  for  corrupt  courts  of  justice  to  give  to 
the  wrong  man.    It  appears  that,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  the  Armenians  are  being  gradually  extermi- 
nated ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  just  able  to  avoid 
actually  dying.    At  one  time  the  Porte  did  defer  so  far  to 
the  instances  of  the  English  Ministry  that  it  promised  to 
introduce  the  first  and  best  of  all  reforms  into  Armenia  by 
establishing  a  decent  gendarmerie,  with  European  officers. 
The  gendarmerie  remained  wholly  in  the  clouds,  but  some 
officers  were  appointed.  They  were  never,  however,  allowed 
to  leave  Constantinople,  and  after  a  short  time  their  pay  was 
stopped.    So  far  as  Turkey  goes  there  is  not  a  ray  of  light 
for  the  Armenians ;  but  they  have  unquestionably  a  clear 
provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  a  beacon  of  hope. 
Who  will  enforce  this  provision,  and  when,  and  how  far  it 
will  be  enforced,  may  be  altogether  uncertain;  but  the 


fact  that  it  has  been  ostentatiously  infringed,  and  will 
some  day  be  enforced,  is  a  matter  that  must  command  the 
serious  attention  of  Lord  Salisbury's  successor,  as  it  has 
commanded  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  himself. 


CONTINENTAL  OPINION  ON  THE  ENGLISH 
ELECTIONS. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  Russian  press,  and  of  two 
or  three  French  papers,  Continental  journals  express 
unanimous  regret  at  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry 
in  England.  Foreign  politicians  had  not  waited  for  the 
event  to  publish  their  opinions  ;  but  they  have  no  means 
of  reaching  the  masses  of  voters  who  decide  the  election. 
In  London,  indeed,  and  in  Sheffield  strong  and  well- 
founded  jealousy  of  Russian  designs  has  induced  a  large 
part  of  the  population  to  appreciate  the  common  interests 
of  England  and  of  civilized  Europe.  In  the  majority  of 
constituencies  the  suppi-ession  of  the  Established  Church 
or  of  the  sale  of  beer  occupies  a  much  larger  share  _  of 
public  attention  than  the  maintenance  of  English  dominion 
in  Asia  or  of  peace  in  Europe.  'The  explanations  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington  supplied  of  the  sym- 
pathy for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  which  pre- 
vails on  the  Continent  were  probably  deemed  more  than 
sufficient.  It  was  suggested  that  French,  German,  and 
Austrian  writers  consulted  the  respective  interests  of  their 
own  countries,  which  might  be  antagonistic  to  a  sound 
English  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  to  quote  a 
declamatory  assertion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  in  185c, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  the  Minister  of  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia,  but  the  Minister  of  England. 
The  House  of  Commons  applauded  the  patriotic  antithesis ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  debate  was  over,  Lord  John  Russeli. 
addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  peremptory  reproof ;  and 
in  the  following  year  on  the  same  ground  he  dismissed 
him  from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  joined  in  the  cen- 
sure on  Lord  Palmerston  which  the  House  of  Commons 
declined  to  pass.  The  present  insinuation  is,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sneers  have  any  meaning,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  thwarted  Russia,  not  on  grounds  of  English  policy,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  Germany  or  Austria.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  can  scarcely,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  ignor- 
ance of  foreign  affairs,  believe  in  the  accusation  which  he 
hints  ;  but  he  thinks  it  good  enough  for  an  applauding 
Midlothian  crowd.  Lord  Hartington  with  more  modera- 
tion confined  himself  to  the  remark  that  foreign  Powers 
probably  wished  wTell  to  the  English  Ministry  because  they 
thought  it  likely  to  serve  their  purposes. 

Continental  statesmen  are  quite  right  in  regarding* 
English  policy  as  it  tends  to  clash  or  coincide  with  their 
own.  The  value  of  their  present  approval  depends,  not 
on  opinions  of  interested  foreigners,  but  on  the  ex- 
pediency for  English  purposes  of  common  action. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  even  Italy  wish  to  preserve  peace, 
which  is  only  possible  during  the  suspension  of  Russian 
schemes  of  aggrandizement.  The  policy  of  France  is 
equally  pacific  ;  and  it  is  there  well  known  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  would  have  discouraged  to  the 
utmost  any  combination  of  the  central  European  Powers 
against  the  French  Republic.  If  a  landowner  is  liked 
and  respected  by  his  neighbours  because  he  is  neither 
litigiously  disposed  himself  nor  tolerant  of  encroach- 
ments on  the  property  of  others,  it  is  no  imputa- 
tion on  his  character  that  his  neighbours  wish  him  well 
rather  for  the  sake  of  their  own  comfort  and  conve- 
nience than  from  disinterested  attachment.  The  character 
and  tendency  which  foreign  politicians  attribute  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  are  those  which  ought  to  belong 
to  a  prudent  and  patriotic  Government.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Russian  press  strongly  confirms  the  con- 
clusions of  European  opinion.  The  progress  of  the  elec- 
tions has  been  watched  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  with 
undisguised  satisfaction,  because  a  change  of  Ministry  is 
there  expected  to  produce  the  same  results  which  excite 
uneasiness  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wanton  denunciation  of  Austria  is  especially  welcome  to  the 
Slavonic  party,  because  the  progress  of  Russia  in  tho 
Balkan  peninsula  is  mainly  checked  by  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  As  one  result 
of  the  English  elections,  the  Russian  press  has  commenced 
a  fresh  agitation  against  Austria.  Against  the  dis- 
trust of  Liberal  policy  which  is  felt  by  other  Conti- 
nental Powers,  and  the  interested  good  will  of  Russia,  Mi. 
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Gladstone  proposes  to  set  off  the  supposed  confidence  of 
the  Southern  Slavs,  and  perhaps  of  the  Austrian  subjects 
with  whom  the  revolutionists  of  Italy  desire  to  effect  poli- 
tical union.  An  alliance  with  discontented  populations 
is  a  defiance  of  the  Governments  to  which  they  are  actu- 
ally subject.  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathy  with  Bulgarian 
and  Macedonian  Christians  offers  direct  encouragement  to 
Russia.  In  some  of  his  speeches  he  has  even  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  distinguish  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  from  the  Magyars  and  the  Germans. 
He  probably  meant  less  than  he  said  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ments which  he  attacks  cannot  be  expected  to  inquire  how 
far  he  is  in  earnest.  In  the  probable  contingency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  refusing  office,  much  of  the  distrust  which  is 
at  present  felt  will  disappear.  Lord  Granville  is  not  likely 
to  found  a  policy  either  on  philanthropic  sentiment 
or  on  gratuitous  national  antipathies.  The  worst  that 
is  likely  to  happen  under  his  administration  would  be 
the  practical  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  European 
concert. 

Almost  all  Continental  critics  naturally  exaggerate  the 
influence  which  foreign  affairs  have  exercised  in  the  late 
elections.  The  verdict  of  the  numerical  majority  has  been 
given  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of  numbers  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  democracy.  The  result  has  shown  the 
electoral  weakness  of  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  may 
nevertheless  in  almost  every  constituency  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  the  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  class. 
The  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  best  intellects  of  the 
country  will  be  forced  to  retire,  as  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Australian  colonies,  from  public  life  ;  but  on  no 
previous  occasion  has  cultivated  opinion  been  more 
generally  overruled.  It  is  true  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  last  in  the  social 
position  or  in  the  average  ability  of  its  members, 
and  that  the  Stoke  election  of  1874  was  as  discreditable  as 
the  Northampton  election  of  1880;  but  the  spirit  of 
Parliament  will  have  been  largely  modified.  It  was  not 
without  significance  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his 
latest  Scotch  speeches  protested  against  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  peers,  of  the  landed  genti'y,  of  the  rich,  and 
in  general  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  upper 
classes.  The  Jacobinical  French  journalists  perhaps  ap- 
preciate more  justly  than  other  foreign  writers  the  real 
meaning  and  tendency  of  the  reaction  which  has  taken  so 
many  observers  by  surprise.  The  shaft  which  was  sunk 
down  to  a  new  stratum  in  1867  was  supposed,  after  the 
faiiure  of  the  experiment  in  the  following  year,  to  have 
satisfied  at  the  last  election  the  expectations  of  the  under- 
takers. The  formation  has  now  been  more  decisively  tested ; 
and  if  any  doubt  of  its  quality  remained,  the  managers  of 
the  work  are  immediately  about  to  sink  deeper  still.  One 
of  the  causes  which  wili  diminish  the  attention  of  England 
to  European  interests  is  the  probable  agitation  for  various 
domestic  changes.  Mr.  Lowe's  cynieal  threat  that  the 
next  Liberal  Government  would  harass  more  interests  than 
the  last  was  probably  prophetic,  though  it  was  scarcely 
prudent.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  political  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  tangible  interests  to 
be  harassed  by  legislation. 

The  impending  change  of  Ministry  may  not  improbably 
affect  the  projects  of  the  Russian  Government  in  Central 
Asia.  The  reports  which  have  for  some  time  been  spread 
of  the  abandonment  or  postponement  of  the  expedition  to 
Merv  may  have  been  intended  only  to  lull  suspicion  ;  and 
the  appointment  of  General  Skobelefp  to  the  command  of 
the  army  which  is  to  attack  the  Turkomans  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  vigorous  campaign.  A  belief  that  no  effort  would  be 
made  to  counteract  Russian  designs  in  Northern  Afghanistan 
might  perhaps  encourage  ambitious  designs.  The  move- 
ments of  Abdurrahman  may  not  improbably  have  been  con- 
certed with  his  recent  protectors,  though  he  will  of  course 
regulate  his  conduct  with  exclusive  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests. Lord  Hartington  was  not  well  advised  in  stating 
that  the  policy  of  a  Government  in  which  he  must  hold  a 
principal  place  would  be  to  evacuate  Afghanistan  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  he  has  since  partially  explained  away 
phrases  which  had  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Early  evacuation  may  possibly  be  judicious,  but  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  inform  friends  and  enemies  that  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.  Lord  Hartington  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  present  Government  was  not 
disinclined  to  the  same  policy,  but  he  is  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Cabinet.    The  only  interest  of  Continental  Powers 


in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  or  Central  Asia  is  founded 
on  a  desire  that  England  and  Russia  should  continue  to  be 
rivals,  if  not  enemies.  They  may  perhaps  overrate  the  in- 
difference of  Liberal  statesmen  to  the  risk  of  Russian 
aggression.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  will  probably  have 
much  influence  over  the  Indian  policy  of  the  next  Cabinet, 
was  seven  years  ago  not  indisposed  to  guarantee  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  against  Russian  hostility  ;  and  the 
events  which  have  since  occurred  can  scarcely  have 
diminished  the  jealousy  with  which  Russian  encroachment 
is  regarded.  All  the  calculations,  both  of  Russian  sympa- 
thizers and  of  unfriendly  critics  of  Liberal  policy  in  other 
Continental  countries,  depend  on  a  doubtful  assumption. 
Until  it  is  known  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  office  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Though  he  has  done  more  than  all  his  political  colleagues 
to  achieve  a  great  party  triumph,  some  of  his  principles 
and  theories  are  peculiar  to  himself.  No  other  Liberal 
Minister  has  announced  that  foreign  affairs  should  never 
be  heard  of,  or  that  Austria  is  excluded  from  English  sym- 
pathy. His  personal  eccentricities  will  be  important  or 
indifferent  as  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  Government  or 
stands  apart.  The  secret  Avill  soon  be  disclosed,  and  in 
the  meantime  foreign  critics  will  do  well  to  suspend  their 
judgment. 


ENGLISH  FARMING  AND  AMERICAN  MEAT. 

f  I  THE  statistics  of  meat  production  in  the  United  States 
-L  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  have  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  for  farmers  at  the  present  moment. 
Large  numbers  of  them  are  probably  considering  whether 
they  can  go  on  paying  the  rent  and  the  wages  they  at 
present  pay,  and  farming  the  land  as  they  at  present  farm 
it.  Six  months  ago  they  had  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds  that  a  change  must  be  made  somewhere.  More 
money  must  be  got  out  of  the  land  or  less  money  sunk  in  it. 
But  good  weather,  with  the  prospects  it  suggests  of  good 
crops  and  good  pasture,  may  have  once  more  made  them 
hopeful.  Last  year  they  had  to  face  American  com- 
petition under  cruel  disadvantages.  Now  that  the  seasons 
once  more  follow  their  normal  rule,  and  March  winds  have 
been  properly  succeeded  by  April  showers,  even  American 
competition  may  not  look  quite  so  formidable.  If  this  is 
the  opinion  they  come  to  after  careful  study  of  all  the 
evidence  they  can  get,  they  will  of  course  have  a  just  right 
to  their  conclusions ;  but  it  will  be  tempting  disaster  if 
they  jump  at  such  an  opinion  without  this  previous 
study. 

The  first  fact  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  mentions 
is  the  very  curious  one  that  compulsory  slaughter  at  the 
port  of  landing  has  not  had  the  effect  which  was  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  Opposition  when  the  Animals'  Diseases 
Act  was  under  discussion.  It  was  generally  predicted 
that  the  enactment  of  this  provision  would  greatly  dis- 
courage the  importation  of  cattle.  Even  those  who  de- 
fended compulsory  slaughter  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer hardly  ventured  to  question  this  result.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  pointing  out  that  it  was  better  to 
check  importation,  even  if  we  thereby  lost  our  foreign 
meat  supply,  than  to  leave  importation  free  and  lose  our 
home  meat  supply.  Had  the  aflvocates  of  the  restriction 
been  prophets,  they  might  have  taken  a  much  bolder 
tone.  If  they  had  denied  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
danger,  they  would  have  been  well  within  the  mark.  In- 
stead of  the  importation  of  meat  having  been  discouraged, 
it  has  apparently  been  greatly  encouraged.  Since  1877 
the  imports  of  live  animals  have  increased  80  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  inconvenience  to  which 
the  trade  is  subjected  by  the  present  regulation,  it  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  three  years.  That  is  a  circumstance  which 
farmers  will  do  well  to  weigh  in  its  political  as  well  as  in 
its  economical  aspect.  Every  addition  that  is  made  to  the 
cattle  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  a  diminu- 
tion from  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  stringent 
restrictions  upon  importation.  So  long  as  the  consumer 
depends  upon  home-grown  meat  for  all  but  a  scarcely  ap- 
preciable fraction  of  his  total  supply,  it  is  to  his  interest, 
as  well  as  to  the  farmer's,  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  keep  out 
disease.  But,  supposing  that  half  or  a  third  of  the  meat 
supply  came  from  abroad,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  con- 
sumer's interest  would  then  be  best  consulted  by  admitting 
foreign  cattle  freely.  The  risk  to  the  home  supply  involved 
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in  admission  might  be  less  important  than  the  risk  to  the 
foreign  supply  involved  in  exclusion.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet 
to  predict  how  soon  the  foreign  supply  will  grow  to  these 
large  proportions  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  we  are 
now  witnessing  the  mere  beginnings  of  a  process  which 
contains  within  itself  immense  possibilities  of  increase. 
The  stock  of  oxen  and  other  cattle,  excluding  milk-cows, 
in  the  United  States  is  twenty-two  millions,  and  it  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  a  million  annually.  This  is  while 
the  export  of  cattle  to  England  does  not  exceed^  thirty 
thousand  in  a  year  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
effect  which  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  English  de- 
mand will  exert  upon  the  American  supply.  The  quality 
of  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  steadily  improving. 
Every  year  "  numbers  of  well-descended,  usually  pure  bred 
"  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  bulls  are  purchased  from  Ken- 
"  tucky  or  the  more  Eastern  States,"  and  on  well-managed 
runs  more  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  alike 
of  sires  and  dams.  The  grazing  grounds  on  which  these 
herds  are  pastured  are  of  vast  extent,  and  only  a  small  part 
of  them  have  as  yet  been  occupied  or  even  surveyed.  With 
these  facilities  and  the  inducements  afforded  by  the  English 
demand,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  "  the  cattle  throughout 
"  America  are  increasing  considerably  faster  than  the 
"  population,  and  there  is  an  annually  augmenting  surplus 
"  for  exportation." 

As  yet  the  farmers'  best  friends  are  the  shipping  and 
dock  Companies.  The  freights  for  the  present  year  are 
about  20  percent,  higher  than  they  were  last  year,  and  the 
charges  for  landing,  lairage,  and  slaughtering  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  exorbitant.  It  is  stated  that  at  the 
Victoria  Docks  ios.  6d.  an  hour  is  charged  for  all  work 
done  after  6  p.m.,  even  by  the  shipper's  own  men.  It  costs 
something  like  twelve  times  as  much  to  land  cattle  at  these 
docks  as  it  does  to  land  them  at  Gravesend.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  that  these  charges  should  be  maintained 
permanently.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  no  doubt,  to  build 
new  docks,  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  understood  that 
large  profits  are  to  be  made  by  it,  fresh  capital  will  find 
its  way  into  this  kind  of  enterprise.  A  more  serious 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  is  the  high  price  at 
which  meat  continues  to  be  sold  in  butchers'  shops. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  combination  among  butchers  or 
to  the  cost  of  carriage,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide. 
Indeed  nothing  but  the  opening  of  retail  shops  for  the  ex- 
clusive sale  of  foreign  meat  can  bring  this  question  to  the 
test.  If  it  is  true  that  the  American  exporters  intend 
shortly  to  set  up  shops  of  their  own,  at  which  meat  as 
good  in  quality  as  most  of  that  now  sold  in  butchers'  shops 
will  be  to  be  had  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  which 
the  butchers  ask,  it  will  soon  be  known  to  whom  the 
public  must  attribute  the  lightening  of  their  purses  which 
has  so  long  been  going  on. 

Nor  is  the  trade  in  live  meat  the  only  rival  which  the 
English  farmer  has  to  fear.  Nothing  could  well  be  less  in- 
viting than  the  tinned  meats  which  some  years  back  were  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  "Australian  mutton  "threatened 
for  a  time  to  become  an  equivalent  for  all  that  was  least 
satisfactory  in  human  food.  As  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion have  improved,  the  importation  into  England 
has  increased,  until  the  writer  in  the  Tomes  declares 
that  "  any  one  who  has  watched  the  clean  and 
"  careful  manner  in  which  the  wholesome  meat  is 
"  handled  and  put  up  foresees  that  the  prejudice 
"  with  which  American  meat  is  still  sometimes  regarded 
"  must  speedily  disappear."  One  firm  alone  at  Chicago 
put  up  daily  from  40,000  to  50,000  cans  of  beef,  "carefully 
"  and  cleanly  cooked  in  tins  made  on  the  premises  "  ;  while 
another  Company  slaughtered  80,000  beasts  between  July 
and  November  last  year.  Another  formidable  form  of 
competition  is  to  be  seen  in  the  trade  in  fresh  meat.  This 
is  brought  over  in  refrigerating  chambers  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  34  to  38  degrees,  and  is  landed  in  good  con- 
dition. The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  meat  must  be  disposed  of  after  its  arrival.  The 
appearance  of  a  few  hundred  additional  carcases  in  the 
market  runs  down  the  price,  and  during  the  last  six 
months  superior  American  beef  has  repeatedly  been  sold 
at  4^d.  per  lb.  This  involves  a  loss  to  the  shipper  which 
he  is  not  likely  to  tempt  by  rashly  enlarging  his  consign- 
ments. Still  the  writer  in  the  Times  does  not  estimate 
the  superiority  of  home-grown  over  American  meat  at 
more  than  id.  per  lb.;  so  that,  as  already  the  latter  can 
be  sold  at  6d.  per  lb.  and  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  ex- 
porter, the  British  farmer  must  prepare  himself  to  produce 


meat  which  shall  sell  at  *}d.  per  lb.  This  is  excellent  news 
for  the  consumer,  though  we  fear  that  it  will  carry  dismay 
to  a  class  which  has  of  late  had  to  endure  an  extraordinary 
share  of  discouragement  and  disaster. 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

THE  decrees  against  the  Religious  Orders  have  gained 
the  embarrassing  support  of  Prince  Napoleon.  Prom 
the  Bonapartist  point  of  view  he  sees  in  them  nothing  ob- 
jectionable. They  come  in  part  from  a  source  which  is 
above  suspicion — the  First  Empire  ;  and,  if  they  can  also  bo 
traced  to  the  first  Republic,  hatred  of  the  giver  is  not  an 
adequate  reason  for  rejecting  a  gift  which  is  in  itself  good. 
The  Concordat,  Prince  Napoleon  thinks,  has  been  too 
much  forgotten,  and  if  the  blessings  he  attributes  to  it  had 
really  flowed  from  this  source,  his  doxology  would  be  justi- 
fied. Religious  peace,  the  most  precious  of  goods,  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  most  sacred  of  rights,  can  alike,  he  thinks, 
be  traced  to  the  beneficent  hand  of  Napoleon  I.  It  is  sad 
to  find  that  this  "  charter  of  pacification  "  is  threatened 
on  two  sides.  There  are  those  for  whom  an  oppressive  and 
intolerant  State  religion  still  has  charms.  They  would  like 
to  reproduce  the  pre-Revolution  Church,  just  as  they  would 
like  to  reproduce  the  pre-Revolution  monarchy.  There  are 
others  who  wish  to  see  society  organized  on  a  basis  which 
shall  exclude  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  a  moral  law.  They 
would  like  to  revive  the  religious  madness  of  1793,  just 
as  they  would  like  to  revive  its  political  madness.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  Prince  Napoleon  takes  his 
stand.  Come  one,  come  all,  he  will  not  desert  this 
post.  If  wild  Republicans  demand  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  ask  to  be  given  the  delightful 
spectacle  of  closed  churches  and  a  starving  clergy,  Prince 
Napoleon  will  oppose  them.  If  wild  Royalists  set  them- 
selves against  any  one  of  the  principles  consecrated  by  the 
Revolution,  Prince  Napoleon  will  defend  that  principle. 
The  weak  point  in  the  Prince's  letter  is  that  it  seems  to 
suggest  alike  to  the  authors  and  to  the  opponents  of  the 
decrees  the  answer — Thank  you  for  nothing.  M.  db 
Freycinet  is  probably  quite  as  ready  to  take  his  stand 
between  opposing  extremes  as  Prince  Napoleon  himself. 
He  has  no  more  intention  of  suppressing  the  budget  of 
public  worship  than  he  has  of  re-endowing  the  Church 
with  her  confiscated  estates.  In  point  of  fact,  Prince 
Napoleon  and  the  Left  which  looks  to  M.  Gambetta,  as 
distinct  from  the  Left  which  adores  M.  Clemenceau,  want 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  might  not  express  it  in 
quite  the  same  phrases — we  do  not  remember  at  least 
that  M.  Gambetta  has  ever  expressed  any  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  a  society  without  God — but  when  their  wishes 
and  intentions  come  to  be  reckoned  up  they  are  pretty  well 
identical.  They  both  desire  a  Church  that  will  hold  her 
tongue  and  mind  her  own  business,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  religious  orders  are  especially  distasteful  to  them. 
The  parish  priests  are  in  the  pay  of  the  State,  and  though 
this  circumstance  does  not  moderate  their  lano-uagc  about 
things  temporal  as  much  as  it  might,  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
effect  on  them  in  the  long  run.  The  bishops  are  more  in- 
dependent, but  there  are  not  very  many  of  them,  and  they 
have  few  direct  means  of  getting  at  the  laity.  The  reli- 
gious orders  are  neither  paid  nor  controlled  by  theState,and, 
through  the  part  they  play  in  education,  they  have  very 
direct  opportunities  of  getting  at  the  laity.  Consequently, 
the  Ministerial  Left  and  the  Imperialist  Pretender  are 
equally  anxious  to'  maintain  the  principle  which  sub- 
ordinates the  existence  of  religious  orders  to  the  author- 
ization and  surveillance  of  the  civil  power.  They  may 
be  permitted  to  exist,  but  only  so  long  and  so  far  as 
the  civil  power  knows  and  approves  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Neither  the  Republicanism  which  now  rules 
Prance,  nor  the  Imperialism  which  lies  in  wait  to  replace 
it,  has  any  genuine  conception  of  what  liberty  means.  A 
certain  measure  of  freedom  is  necessary  to  the  citizen's 
happiness,  and  this  measure,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be 
secured  to  him  by  the  State.  But  he  must  learn  to  regard 
it  as  a  gift  from  the  Government,  just  as  he  regards  a  police 
force  or  a  system  of  roads.  That  there  can  be  any  region 
in  which  the  Government  has  no  place  seems  never  to 
occur  to  French  politicians  of  this  type.  The  State  must 
do  everything  for  the  citizen,  and,  in  return  for  this  ad- 
vantage, the  citizen  must  surrender  the  right  of  doing 
anything  for  himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  not  use  this 
right  except  under  State  supervision.    A  religious  order 
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— provided  it  is  not  the  Jesuits — may  submit  its  statutes 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  receive  from  them  a  sort  of 
secular  consecration ;  but  it  must  not  presume  to  live 
■without  this  consecration.  To  allow  it  to  do  so  would 
be  to  place  the  State  at  the  feet  of  the  Theocracy. 

In  some  respects  Prince  Napoleon  is  better  qualified 
than  the  Republican  Government  to  offer  this  compromise 
to  the  Church.  The  Empire  has  more  to  give  the  Church 
than  the  Republican  Government.  The  latter  leans  upon 
a  body  of  opinion  which  is  definitely  anti-religious ;  the 
former  leans  upon  a  body  of  opinion  which  is  simply  ir- 
religious. If  M.  Gambetta  or  M.  de  Freycinet  were  now 
to  make  a  speech  to  their  constituents,  they  would  hardly 
find  it  expedient  to  denounce  an  organization  of  society 
which  dispenses  with  God  and  a  moral  law.  A  consider- 
able number  of  their  hearers  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
dispense  with  either  or  both.  Prince  Napoleon's  fol- 
lowers, on  the  other  hand,  are  willing,  and  even  anxious, 
to  retain  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  a  moral  law.  They  may 
not  care  much  for  them  in  themselves,  but  they  value 
them  for  the  ideas  which  are  associated  with  them.  Man 
is  so  constituted  that  sentimental  sanctions  of  some  kind 
are  needed  for  the  security  of  property.  This  difference 
between  the  two  parties  is  seen  in  their  respective  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  Church.  Both  wish  to  keep  the 
Church  submissive ;  but  the  Bonapartists  are  quite  ready 
to  do  this  by  civil  words  and  substantial  services;  whereas 
the  Republican  Government  prefer  to  do  it  by  threats  of 
the  worse  evils  which  will  come  upon  the  Church  if  she  is 
not  submissive.  The  choice  of  this  latter  method  is  not 
determined  by  the  taste  of  the  Republican  leaders.  It  is 
probable  that  M.  Gambetta,  it  is  certain  that  M.  de 
Feeycinet,  would  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bonapartists  if  it  were  not  for  the  obstinacy  of 
their  supporters.  They  are  practical  politicians,  and  they 
know  how  much  is  gained  by  civility.  But  they  have  to 
deal  with  men  who,  of  the  two,  would  rather  see  the 
Church  insulted  than  injured  ;  not  of  course  that  they 
object  to  the  injury,  but  that  the  insult  is  so  much  more  dear 
to  them.  It  is  difficult  for  the  leaders  of  a  party  animated 
by  these  wishes  to  keep  on  commonly  decent  terms  with 
the  Church.  To  do  so  they  must  be  prepared  to  restrain 
the  ardour  of  the  extreme  section  of  their  followers,  and  it 
is  only  by  leaving  this  ardour  to  find  its  natural  expression 
that  they  can  hope  to  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  giving 
the  priests  their  incomes  and  maintaining  the  fabrics  of 
the  churches.  In  theory,  religion  has  a  claim  to  be  pro- 
tected against  outrage,  but  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
for  M.  de  Freycinet's  Government  to  prosecute  the  amiable 
enthusiasts  who  celebrate  Good  Friday  by  blasphemous 
profanities  which  we  prefer  not  to  quote,  or  the  sportive  vil- 
lagers who  get  up  mock  processions  of  the  viaticum  to  a 
sick  person.  It  is  by  maintaining  a  judicious  blindness  to 
such  demonstrations  as  these  that  M.  de  Feeycinet  and  his 
colleagues  are  able  to  avoid  abolishing  religious  orders  alto- 
gether and  leaving  the  clergy  to  support  themselves. 
The  Bonapartists  are  under  no  difficulty  on  this  head. 
Where  religion  is  concerned  they  wish  to  be  secular, 
but  respectable ;  to  keep  the  Church  strictly  under 
the  control  of  the  civil  power,  but  to  pay  it 
a  proper  amount  of  external  deference  while  it  re- 
mains under  that  control.  Even  Prince  Napoleon  himself, 
since  he  has  been  chief  of  the  party,  has  frankly  come 
round  to  this  view.  There  was  a  time  when  he  himself 
was  not  immaculate  as  regards  Good  Friday ;  but  he  has 
now  explained  that,  when  he  went  to  dine  on  that  day 
with  a  few  literary  friends,  he  had  forgotten  what  day  it 
was.  The  Princess  Clotilde  keeps  all  Fridays  so  strictly 
that  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  one 
Friday  and  another. 

For  the  moment,  no  doubt,  the  Prince's  letter  seems  a 
mistake.  The  Conservatives  denounce  it,  because  it  is 
anti-clerical ;  the  Republicans  denounce  it,  because  it  is 
the  letter  of  an  avowed  Pretender ;  the  Bonapartists  dis- 
like it,  because  it  makes  a  breach  between  them  and  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  till  lately  been  acting.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  letter  is  really  a  blunder. 
The  great  difficulty  for  the  Bonapartists  at  this  moment  is 
to  find  a  reason  for  existing.  The  Republicans  can  beat 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  of  1789,  the 
Royalists  can  beat  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  settled 
hereditary  Government.  Prince  Napoleon's  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  that  large  section  of  Frenchmen  which,  though 
it  has  accepted  the  Republic,  is  still  afraid  of  it,  and  would 
like  to  be  assured  that,  if  the  Republic  proves  to  be  revo- 


lutionary, there  will  be  a  Government  to  be  had  which 
can  be  Conservative  without  being  reactionary.  If  M. 
Dufaure  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  this  section  would  bo 
much  less  fearful  of  the  future  than  it  is.  But  if  M.  Dufaure 
had  been  Minister,  there  would  have  been  no  attack  upon  the 
religious  orders,  and  to  Conservatives  of  this  particular  shade 
an  attack  upon  the  religious  orders,  provided  it  is  not 
pushed  too  far,  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  It  is  far 
from  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Prince  Napoleon  judges  his 
own  interests  more  accurately  than  the  Bonapartist 
journalists,  and  that  in  the  long  run  his  letter  may  prove 
to  have  done  him  real  service.  If  the  Republic  were 
genuinely  Conservative  or  genuinely  Liberal,  the  offers  of 
a  Bonapartist  Pretender  would  have  but  a  small  chance  of 
being  listened  to.  But  a  Republic  which  is  neither  Con- 
servative nor  Liberal,  which  neither  protects  the  Church 
cn  the  one  hand  nor  leaves  it  free  on  the  other,  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely,  as  time  goes  on,  to  make  enemies  all 
round.  When  these  enemies  begin  to  realize  how  numerous 
they  are,  they  may  find  in  Prince  Napoleon  a  leader  under 
whom  men  of  very  different  views  may  conveniently  agree 
to  differ. 


SHOPS  AND  STORES. 

THE  great  controversy  of  Shops  v.  Co-operative  Stores 
has  played  a  large  part  in  the  elections  which  are  now 
nearly  over.  The  keenness  of  the  political  antagonism 
excited  by  the  struggle  has  thrown  into  the  background 
such  side  issues  as  the  wrongs  of  the  Claimant  and  the 
sacred  duty  of  letting  children  catch  the  small-pox.  Even 
Local  Option  has  been  remarkable  rather  for  the  enmity  it 
aroused  in  the  publicans  than  for  the  devotion  of  its  own 
friends.  The  detestation  of  Co-operation  which  burns  in 
the  breast  of  every  shopkeeper  worthy  of  the  name  found, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  clear  field.  Next  to  tin- 
licensed  victuallers — in  some  constituencies  scarcely  next 
to  them — the  retail  tradesmen  have  been  loudest  in  their 
enumeration  of  their  '  wrongs,  and  in  their  appeal  for 
redress.  Unlike  the  publicans,  however,  their  love  and 
their  trade  seem  to  have  been  about  equally  distri- 
buted between  the  rival  political  parties.  In  Westminster,  in 
which,  as  the  home  of  several  of  the  chief  Stores,  the  con- 
troversy raged  most  fiercely,  the  war  of  placards  was  for 
a  long  time  equally  balanced.  The  retail  shopkeeper  was 
alternately  implored  not  to  be  humbugged  by  the  Tories 
or  taken  in  by  the  Radicals ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
tradesmen  discovered  that  one  of  the  candidates  had 
furnished  his  house  from  a  Co-operative  Store  that  either 
side  seemed  to  have  the  advantage.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  timely  discovery  that  the 
Stores  ought  to  pay  Income-tax  had  much  weight  with 
the  traders.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  it  would  have 
deserved  more  gratitude  if  it  had  come  a  little  sooner. 
Concessions  made  on  the  eve  of  an  election  are  sometimes 
suspected  even  by  those  who  profit  by  them. 

There  is  a  curious  discrepancy  between  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  tradesmen  throw  into  their  demand  and  the 
smallness,  to  judge  by  its  probable  results,  of  the  demand 
itself.  However  angry  they  may  be  with  Co-operative 
Stores,  they  have  never  suggested  that  it  should  be  made 
illegal 'either  to  set  them  up  or  to  deal  at  them.  The  only 
thing  they  insist  on  is  that  the  Civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
should  have  no  share  in  their  management.  Their  grievance 
is  that  the  taxes  which  they  pay  go  in  part  to  feed  the 
destroyers  of  their  peace.  Secretaries  and  chief  clerks, 
colonels  and  lieutenant-generals,  post-captains  and  com- 
manders, all  live  on  the  national  exchequer  during  business 
hours,  and  then  go  off  to  the  Stores  to  earn  money  in  their 
hours'of  leisure.  The  shopkeepers  have  never  yet  answered 
the  argument  that  the  Government  prescribes  the  hours 
durin<?which  its  work  is  to  be  done,  and  that  when  these 
hours°  are  over  the  time  of  the  workers  is  their  own. 
Perhaps  they  feel  that  the  country  is  somehow  de- 
frauded when  a  Civil  servant  is  discovered  out  of  whom 
some  more  work  might  be  got.  Perhaps  they  do  not  care 
whether  much  or  little  is  got  out  of  them  provided  that 
their  leisure  is  not  spent  in  this  particular  way.  At  all 
events,  it  is  only  in  the  direction  of  Co-operative  Stores 
that  the  tradesmen  show  any  inclination  to  pry  into  the 
occupation  of  Civil  servants  after  office  hours.  They  may 
write  for  the  newspapers,  or  become  directors  of  joint 
stock  Companies,  or  defraud  the  public  of  their  time  be- 
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fore  breakfast  or  after  dinner  in  any  way  that  pleases 
them.  It  is  only  when  their  occupation  takes  the  shape 
of  a  Co-operative  Store  and  interferes  with  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  retail  shopkeeper  that  the  latter  seriously 
bethinks  himself  what  to  do.  He  does  not  see  apparently 
that  the  force  of  his  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
his  long  acquiescence  in  these  sinful  practices.  He  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  watch  for  the  first  sign  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  servant  to  make  money  by  serving  other 
masters  than  the  public.  Then  perhaps  the  great  principle 
might  have  been  established  that  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  the  idleness  as  well  as  to  the  industry  of  its  servants,  and 
that  a  clerk's  work  is  never  done.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  a  Government  to  issue  any  general  order 
against  Civil  servants  taking  part  in  the  management  of 
a  Co-operative  Store.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  make 
some  such  stipulation  in  cases  of  promotion.  The  head  j 
of  a  department  may,  if  he  chooses,  assume  that  the 
duties  of  the  post  to  which  a  clerk  is  about  to  be  moved 
are  incompatible  with  this  or  that  other  employment ; 
and,  acting  on  this  assumption,  he  may  make  appointment 
to  the  one  conditional  on  his  surrender  of  the  other. 
But  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  this  opportunity 
occurs  ;  and  we  should  not  envy  the  Minister  who  under- 
took to  justify  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Minute 
forbidding' Civil  servants  or  officers  in  the  army  or  navy  to  be 
directors  of  Co-operative  Stores.  Yet,  unless  some  such 
Minute  can  be  got  out  of  the  Government,  the  labour  of 
the  shopkeepers  will  go  for  nought.  That  is  the  only  con-  ! 
cession  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Government  to  make 
to  them,  and  until  the  order  actually  appears,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  this  concession  being- 
made. 

There  is  one  ground  indeed  on  which  the  appearance  of 
such  an  order  would  be  very  welcome.  Nothing  else,  pro- 
bably, will  convince  the  tradesmen  how  little  this  particular 
change  would  do  for  them.  If  every  Civil  servant  who  is 
concerned  in  the  management  of  Co-operative  Stores  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  work  to-morrow,  it  would  make  no 
perceptible  difference  in  their  prosperity.  An  advertise- 
ment would  appear  in  the  newspapers  convening  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  for  the  purpose  of  electing  j 
directors  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  So-and-so,  who  had  re- 
signed. There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  places 
— there  never  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  directors  for 
anything  under  the  sun ;  and  when  once  the  election 
was  over,  the  Stores  would  go  on  just  as  before.  It  is 
really  astonishing  that  so  many  presumably  shrewd  per- 
sons should  be  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  causes 
which  make  Co-operative  Stores  successful.  That  success  | 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  names  by  which  they  are  known,  1 
or  with  the  fact  that  some  of  their  directors  are  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown.  Customers  go  to  them  because  they  sell 
good  articles  at  lower  prices  than  are  charged  for  them  in 
most  shops,  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  do  this,  cus-  j 
tomers  will  continue  to  go  to  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  least  mysterious  or  underhand  about  their  prosperity. 
Where  shops  are  carried  on  upon  similar  principles  they  are  I 
equally  prosperous.  What  the  tradesmen  do  not  see  is  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  distributing  agencies  to  be  prosperous,  whether 
they  are  called  shops  or  Co-operative  Stores.  If  a  large 
shop  of  the  kind  which  is  now  so  general  had  been  set 
up  in  the  place  of  every  Co-operative  Store,  the  injury 
done  to  the  small  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  done  by  the  Store. 
A  trader  with  a  large  capital  and  large  appliances  for 
business  can  afford  to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  than  a  trader 
with  a  small  capital  and  small  appliances  for  business. 
Or,  rather,  what  seem  like  large  appliances  are  reallv 
small  in  comparison  with  the  business  that  is  done  by 
them.  A  shopkeeper  who  employs  a  hundred  carts 
to  carry  out  his  goods  may  deliver  as  many  parcels 
as  twenty  shopkeepers  employing  ten  carts  each. 
He  seems  to  be  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
carriage,  and  yet  all  the  time  he  is  only  spending 
half  what  his  twenty  neighbours  must  spend  if  they 
want  to  execute  the  same  number  of  orders.  The  same  | 
reasoning  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  rent  and  ser-  j 
vants,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  is  that,  when  i 
once  distribution  on  a  large  scale  is  organized,  distribn-  ! 
tion  on  a  small  scale  must  come  to  an  end,  except  where 
it  can  offer  special  advantages  to  the  purchaser.  In  some  \ 
trades  these  special  advantages  can  be  offered,  and  then 
the   tradesman    will    have    no    cause    to    dread    the  | 


competition  either  of  larger  shopkeepers  or  of  Co-operative 
Stores.  In  others  they  cannot  be  offered,  or,  if  offered,  are 
not  tempting  enough  to  make  it  worth  any  one's  while  to 
accept  them,  when  the  higher  prices  which  accompany 
acceptance  is  taken  into  account ;  and  then  the  tradesmen 
will  be  gradually  but  surely  distanced  alike  by  larger  shops 
and  by  Co-operative  Store.5.  This  is  the  common  sense  of 
the  whole  controversy,  and  in  the  end  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  shopkeepers  will  have  the  wit  to  see  it.  That 
their  case  is  a  hard  one  cannot  be  denied;  but,  like  other 
hard  cases,  it  will  not  be  made  less  hard  by  threats  of 
making  themselves  a  nuisance  at  every  election. 


THE  USES  OF  ASSERTION. 

IT  would  he  premature  at  the  present  mouieLt  to  attempt  to 
draw  all  the  lessons  which  may  aud  should  be  learnt  from  the 
late  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  constituencies.  That  it  is  an 
extraordinary  revolution,  and  withal  an  all  but  complete  surptise, 
hardly  those  who  have  profited  by  it  attempt  to  deny.  It  was 
indeed,  we  are  aware,  well  known  beforehand  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  but  this  is  rather  a  deduction  from  thin  a  c  i  ifirmation 
of  the  fact  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  omniscience.  M  >st  other 
persons  of  all  shades  of  politics  admit  that  their  previous  opinions, 
if  only  in  degree,  have  been  falsified,  aud  they  are  there!  uvs  bo:  nd, 
being  reasonable  beings,  to  look  about  for  the  cause  of  the  error. 
There  are  doubtless,  as  we  have  said,  many  such  can  ses,  each  of 
which  deserves  examination  and  ought  to  have  it.  But  there  is 
one  which  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  overlooked  bee.  i  i8  it  is  the 
interest  of  one  party  to  deny  its  existence,  while  it  is  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  thing  for  any  Englishman  to  have  to  recognize  it. 
The  mere  aimless  love  of  change;  the  generous,  if  not  particu- 
larly reasonable,  desire  to  "  give  some  one  else  a  turn  ";  the 
natural  impatience  of  persons  suffering  under  bad  trade,  bad  har- 
vests, and  the  like — are  all  forces  which  have,  no  doubt,  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But,  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  all 
these  and  their  result,  there  still  remains  a  balance  of  the  balance, 
as  a  Yankee  would  say,  which  demands  its  explanation.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  all  force  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  the  pen  during  the  last  few  mouths,  and 
indeed  the  last  few  years,  on  both  sides.  It  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  deny  that  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  on  one  side  shows  that  the  style,  or  the  matter,  or 
both,  of  the  appeal  of  that  side  has  had  most  influence  with  them. 
If  we  compare  the  two  classes  of  appeals,  it  will  go  hard  but  we 
shall  discover  what  sort  of  argument,  or  of  substitute  for  argu- 
ment, is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  actually  been  in  the 
present,  which  is  now  almost  past,  effectual  with  the  electorate 
as  actually  constituted.  In  the  present  election  there  was  no 
single  blazing  question  calculated  to  dr  iw  a  decided  answer 
one  way  or  another,  as  in  1868;  nor  .ere  there  the  per- 
sonal inducements  and  irritations  whi  ii  undoubtedly  played 
a  large  part  in  that  of  1S74.  So  far  as  the  election  of  1880  has 
answered  any  question  whatever,  it  has  answered  one  of  a  most 
complicated  nature  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  Government  not  in 
one  conjuncture  only,  but  in  a  long  series  of  difficult  and  elaborate 
transactions.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  average 
elector  has  mastered  independently  and  for  himself  the  problem 
of  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Ministry.  So  far  as  he  has  exercised 
his  intellect  upon  it  at  all,  he  has  exercised  it  on  the  views  of  the 
question  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  rival  parties,  not  on 
the  question  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  those  views  and  the  manner 
of  their  presentation  which  have  to  be  compared  for  our  purpose. 

It  does  not  require  very  great  acuteuess  or  a  very  tenacious 
memory  to  discover  almost  at  a  glance  the  striking  difference 
which  exists.  For  the  last  few  months  consistently,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  last  few  years,  the  style  of  argument  of  the 
Opposition  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  style  of  pure  asser- 
tion. We  forget  whether  it  was  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or  Mr.  Bright  who  first  promulgated  the  sen- 
tence, "  the  worst  Government  that  the  country  has  ever 
known."  The  phrase  revolted  at  once  not  merely  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  the  predilection  for  decent  language  which  for  some 
time  have  characterized  educated  Englishmen,  but  also  the  know- 
ledge of  history  which  such  Englishmen  possess.  To  compare  the 
actions  of  the  present  Government,  even  viewed  in  the  most  un- 
favourable light,  to  those  of  the  Cabal,  of  Danby  in  his  transactions 
with  the  Pension  Parliament,  of  Sunderland  in  the  latter  days  of 
James  II.,  of  half  a  dozen  venal,  corrupt,  or  incapable  Governments 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  simply  an  outrage  upon  common 
sense.  But  the  phrase  was  rapidly  caught  up,  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  and  has  been  cheered  .again  and  again  by  crowded  public 
meetings.  Take,  again,  Mr.  Bright's  famous  and  favourite  mono- 
syllable "  lie."  This  word,  either  in  its  blunt  three  letters  or  in 
periphrases  hardly  less  blunt,  has  been  constantly  hurled  at  the 
Government  by  their  foes.  They  were  a  "  Cabinet  of  all  the 
Liars."  They  lied  about  the  Indian  troops,  about  the  Turkish 
Convention,  about  Afghanistan,  about  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
So  again  with  the  kindred  charge  of  "  stealing."  They  "  stole  " 
Cyprus,  they  "filched"  Cyprus,  and  so  forth.  So  again  about 
the  Afghan  and  Zulu  wars,  the  management  of  the  finances,  the 
transactions  in  regard  to  Ireland,  to  the  Slave  Circular,  aud  to  a 
hundred  other  questions.    The  Opposition  were  not  content  with 
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questioning'  tbe  wisdom  of  these  transactions,  or  with  showing 
how  they  could  have  been  managed  better.  Indeed  they  maybe  said 
»  to  'have  abstained  from  the  latter  somewhat  perilous  attempt  alto- 
gether. They  formulated  their  objections  into  more  or  lets  strik- 
ing and  succinct  phrases,  and  unweariedly  asserted  them  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Thus  the  electorate,  in  matters  of  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  they  could  have  little  or  no  first-hand  know- 
ledge, had  put  before  them,  sometimes  with  great  eloquence,  and 
always  with  unhesitating  assurance,  views  of  the  various  trans- 
actions in  which  the  Government  had  been  engaged  of  which  it 
could  at  least  be  said  that  they  were  comprehensible  to  the  meanest 
intelligence.  That  the  Government  was  composed  of  liars, 
thieves,  and  perhaps  a  few  fools;  that  they  had  robbed  and 
cheated  and  butchered  and  raised  taxes  and  wasted  them  ;  that 
the  only  salvation  of  the  country  was  in  a  Liberal  majority — to 
these  three  propositions,  varied  sometimes,  for  the  most  part 
merely  repeated,  the  vast  volume  of  Opposition  speechifying, 
article-writing,  and  pamphleteering  may  for  the  most  part  be 
reduced. 

Against  this  the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  argue. 
Their  arguments  might  be  good  or  bad,  but  argument  was  the 
only  weapon  they  had.  When  an  enemy  in  public  ail'airs — for  in 
private  there  are  shorter  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  re- 
partee—calls you  a  liar,  it  is  useless  to  reply  "  I  am  not."  When 
you  are  accused  of  stealing,  denial  will  not  save  you  in  popular 
opinion.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  resort  to  more  or  less 
laborious  argument  in  order  to  disprove  the  assertions ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  are  sufficiently  definite  to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
way.  This  is  what  the  Government  and  their  supporters  have 
done,  or  endeavoured  to  do.  We  do  not  say  that  they  wholly 
succeeded,  or  that  they  made  the  best  of  such  arguments  as  might 
have  been  brought  forward.  We  do  not  even  say  that  on 
some  points  the  balance  of  argument  might  not  have  gone 
against  them.  But  what  we  do  say  is.  that  the  battle  as  actually 
conducted  has  been  one,  not  of  argument  against  argument,  but  of 
argument  against  assertion.  The  Ministerial  contention  has  all 
along  been  that,  given  such  circumstances  and  such  means  of  act- 
ing, their  action  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
and  as  successful  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  likewise.  They 
have  given,  with  repetition  sufficiently  wearisome  to  those  who 
knew  them  before,  the  grounds  for  this  contention.  Sometimes 
they  have  failed  to  sustain  it ;  oftener  they  have,  in  our  judgment, 
fairly  made  it  out.  But  the  point  is  that  their  arguments,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  have  for  the  most  part  been  simply  ignored.  The 
great  chorus  has  arisen  in  reply,  "  You  are  fools,  you  are 
liars,  you  are  thieves,  you  are  the  worst  Govennnent  that 
England  ever  knew."  It  was  for  the  constituencies  to  decide 
whether  they  would  attend  to  the  assertions  or  the  arguments. 
They  have  decided  in  a  manner  which  is  perfectly  unmis- 
takable. They  have  listened  to  the  assertions,  and  whistled  the 
arguments  down  the  wind.  The  "  dull  defensive  war  "  of  appeal 
to  impartial  witnesses,  to  actual  facts,  or  to  partial  witnesses  and 
to  distorted  facts,  as  the  case  may  be — for  it  really  does  not  much 
matter — has  proved  no  match  for  the  Opposition  attack  of  unquali- 
fied, unproved,  sometimes  even  obviously  false  and  almost  impos- 
sible, assertion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  fact  supplies  material  for  comfortable 
reflection,  and  the  reflection  is  not  the  more  comfortable  because 
we  know  the  stage  we  have  now  reached  to  have  been  already 
reached  in  other  countries.  Extreme  partisans  of  the  Opposition 
have  sometimes  affected  to  pooh-pooh  complaints  of  violent  lan- 
guage and  to  refer  the  complainants  to  the  past  history  of  English 
electioneering.  It  might  be  retorted  that  it  is  a  little  odd  for  such 
persons  to  be  in  one  sense,  if  not  in  another,  of  the  verb  laudo, 
laudatorcs  temjyoris  acti.  But,  in  truth,  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Personal  vituperation  and  sweeping  assertion  were  the  guerrillas 
and  irregulars  of  old  election  battles;  they  never  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  attack.  A  few  doubtful  enemies  might  be 
won,  a  few  irresolute  friends  might  be  confirmed  in  their 
friendship  by  such  means ;  but  the  main  body  went  on  different 
principles.  The  case  now  appears  to  be  entirely  reversed,  and  the 
party  which  has  grown  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Whigs  certainly 
cannot  adopt  the  boast  of  its  ancestors,  that  "  Whigs  allow  no 
force  but  argument."  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Radicals  allow  no  force,  but  assertion ;  and,  what  is  worse  still,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  electors,  to  whom  it  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  any  name  implying  definite  political  views,  agree  with  them  on 
this  point.  For  the  future,  then,  save  at  those  very  rare  times  when 
exhaustion,  personal  inconvenience,  party  dissension,  and  the  pro- 
verbial "  next  morning's  headache"  incline  the  majority  to  rest  and 
inaction /we  may,  if  the  precedents  of  1868  and  i83o  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  look  for  two  methods  only  of  successful  electioneering. 
The  one  is  the  proposition  of  some  measure  which  may  excite  the 
natural  appetite  for  destruction  and  change  which  lurks  in  most 
men.  The  other  is,  to  confine  the  attack  upon  the  adversary  to 
large  general  assertions  of  a  more  or  less  personal  kind,  which 
hardly  admit  of  refutation  except  by  laborious  argument,  for 
which  argument,  as  it  is  now  amply  proved,  the  constitu- 
encies have  no  stomach.  A  cynical  person  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  with  a  sufficient  staff  of  oratoi'3  he  would  under- 
take to  stump  England  into  voting  that  two  and  two  make  five. 
The  boast  is  amply  justified  by  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight, 
more  amply  than  any  man  could  have  foreseen.  For  it  is  not  here, 
at  any  rate  for  the  most  part,  a  case  of  organization,  which  has 
usually  been  considered  to  be  the  sinews  of  the  agitators'  war.  If 
in  a  very  few  boroughs  the  victorious  party  have  the  advantage  in 


this  respect,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  most  others  and  in  the 
counties.  The  motto  of  political  success  in  time  to  come  must, 
it  would  seem,  be  not  so  much  "  Organize !  organize !  organize  !  "  or 
"  Register !  register  !  register !  "  though  it  would  doubtless  be  rash 
to  neglect  these  precautions.  "  Assert !  assert !  assert !  "  is  the  word 
of  the  future  in  English  politics.  After  all,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  has  anticipated  the  principle,  though  not  the  applica- 
tion. "  Throw  plenty  of  mud,  and  some  will  stick,"  is  not  a  maxim 
of  yesterday.  Whether  men  of  principle,  intelligence,  and  gentle 
nurture  are  likely  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  method  is  a  ques- 
tion which  until  recently  we  should  have  answered  in  the  negative. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  electors  of  England  have  emphati- 
cally pronounced  that  by  assertion  and  not  by  argument  their  votes 
are  to  be  won. 


BEX  AN  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  third  course  of  Hibbert  Lectures  was  begun  on  Tuesday 
last  at  St.  George's  Hall  by  the  distinguished  French  scholar 
and  Academician,  M.  Renan.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Hibbert  Trust  was  founded  to  promote  "  free  and  scientific  treatment 
of  religious  and  theological  subjects,"  and  that  the  first  course  was 
delivered  in  1878  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  and  the  second  last  year  by  Mr.  Renouf,  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  Liberal  school,  who  has  few  equals  among 
living  students  in  his  own  chosen  department  of  Egyptology. 
This  year  the  Trustees  have  fixed  on  an  ex-Ultramontane  thinker, 
whose  precise  theological  standpoint  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to 
define,  but  whose  brilliancy  alike  of  conception  and  expression  is 
universally  recognized.  And  M.  Renan  has  very  character- 
istically taken  for  his  subject  "The  Influence  of  the  Institu- 
tions, Thought,  and  Culture  of  Rome  on  Christianity  and 
the  Development  of  the  Catholic  Church."  That  he  would 
treat  his  theme  as  an  outsider,  or,  in  plainer  words,  as  a  sceptic, 
was  of  course  understood  beforehand  ;  but  there  are  sceptics  and 
sceptics,  and  the  scepticism  of  M.  Renan  is  as  little  like  that  of 
Gibbon — who  has  handled  the  same  question  in  his  famous  fifteenth 
chapter — as  the  refined  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  like 
the  coarse  vulgarity  of  Tom  Paine.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  who 
has  been  born  and  bred  a  Roman  Catholic  does  not  retain  through 
life  indelible  traces  of  his  original  creed  in  his  mental  constitution, 
however  widely  he  may  have  diverged  from  the  doctrinal  belief  of 
his  youth  ;  and  M.  Renan's  whole  way  of  looking  at  Church  history 
is  essentially  Roman,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  though  he  has 
long  since  abandoned  all  faith  in  the  religious  claims  of  the  Papacy. 
If  Christianity  on  his  theory  owes  its  origin,  as  a  world-wide  creed, 
not  so  much  to  its  reputed  Founder  as  to  the  "  divine  enthusiasm," 
or  divine  credulity,  "  of  a  woman  "  (Mary  Magdalene)  in  accepting 
and  propagating  the  beautiful  myth  of  the  Resurrection,  it  owed 
its  universality  and  permanence  to  Rome.  This  is  the  result  to 
his  mind  of  that  "  grand  historical  survey  of  man's  efforts  to  solve 
the  problems  which  surround  him  and  have  to  do  with  his  destiny  " 
which  he  has  set  before  himself  as  the  aim  of  his  investigations. 
That  there  is  a  certain  truth  in  this  view  of  the  case  we  are  far  from 
denying,  but  nevertheless  the  lecturer's  way  of  presenting  it  is  a 
distinctively  Roman,  or  to  say  the  least  a  distinctively  Latin  one. 
But  that  need  not  be  matter  of  regret,  as  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
just  the  view  of  the  case  with  which  an  English  audience  is  least 
likely  to  be  familiar. 

M.  Renan  begins  by  defining  his  attitude  towards  religion,  or,  as 
he  phrases  it,  "  the  religious  sentiment,"  which,  though  an  ex- 
ternal, cannot  be  called  a  hostile,  still  less  a  contemptuous  one.  On 
the  contrary  he  considers  "  the  religious  feeling  a  divine  thing 
in  man,  and  a  mark  of  his  higher  destiny."  And  the  reli- 
gious feeling  is  evidently  represented  to  his  mind  by  its  specifically 
Christian  form,  in  which  the  value  and  dignity  of  suffering  occu- 
pies so  prominent  a  place.  He  would  cordially  endorse  the  well- 
known  teaching  of  the  American  poet  as  to  "  how  divine  a  thing 
it  is  to  sutler  and  be  strong."  The  founders  of  religion,  he  tell  us, 
were  not  "  workers  in  the  void " — which  apparently  mean3 
Agnostics — but  "  the  reformers,  prophets,  martyrs,  with  their 
protests  against  falsehood  and  a  gross  and  fatalistic  ma- 
terialism." The  blood  of  the  martyrs  nas  been  the  seed  of  every 
faith.  "  We  are  all  children  of  the  martyrs,"  and  all  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind  have  had  "  to  expiate  by  suffering  the  good 
they  did."  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  there  should  be  no 
more  creative  or  heroic  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  the 
martyr  age  of  the  Church,  "  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
sweet  Galilean  vision  and  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius."  During 
these  hundred-and-fifty  years  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
religious  system  which  Rome  was  destined  to  spread  over  the  civilized 
world ;  for  Rome  began  from  the  second  century  to  exert  a  decisive 
influence  over  the  Christian  Church,  as  will  he  more  fully  shown 
in  future  lectures.  The  remainder  of  the  present  one  is  devoted 
to  anexhibition  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  work  which  it 
fell  to  her  lot  to  achieve.  For  it  was  not  to  the  old  Roman  religion, 
or  anything  at  all  like  it,  that  the  world-wide  Empire  gave  an 
ecumenical  predominance  coextensive  with  her  own.  This 
pitiful,  poverty-stricken  "  Italiote  religions,"  superstitious, 
sectional,  local,  unmoral,  had  no  root  of  vitality  in  them.  Nor 
was  that  wider  and  grander  "  cultus  of  the  Roman  State," 
by  which  Augustus  and  his  successors  endeavoured  every- 
where to  supplement  or  supersede  them,  any  more  equal  to 
the  emergency.    Just  as  it   was  not  the  narrow  and  austere 
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culture  of  ancient  Latium,  but  the  broad  and  massive  civilization 
which  she  had  hist  herself  borrowed  from  Greece,  that  she  trans- 
mitted to  later  ages,  so  was  it  with  her  religion  also.  "  It  was 
Judaism  under  its  Christian  form  which  Home  propagated  with- 
out wishing;  it,  and  yet  with  such  mighty  energy  that  from  a 
certain  epoch  Komanism  and  Christianity  became  all  but  synony- 
mous words."  This  is  true  in  great  measure  of  Western  Christianity, 
but  too  absolutely  expressed.  And,  although  he  had  spoken  in 
an  earlier  passage  of  the  great  Greek  Fathers,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen,  M.  Renan  virtually  forgets  or  ignores,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  modern  Roman  _  Catholic 
writers,  the  very  existence  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  true  in- 
deed that  the  East  also  lay  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
Empire,  and  remained  under  its  nominal  rule  when  the  very  name 
had  been  transferred  to  a  newly  organized  power  in  the  West. 
But  no  one  would  dream  of  identifying  the  Eastern  Christianity 
of  any  age  with  "Romanism,"  in*  any  sense  of  that  somewhat 
ambiguous  term.  . 

In  his  next  point  the  lecturer  is  on  firmer  ground,  and  if  he 
is  viewing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  like  Gibbon,  from  its 
purely  human  side,  he  says  nothing  here  which,  so  regarded,  any 
Christian  believer  need  hesitate  to  admit.  "  The  unity  of  the 
Empire  (humanly  speaking)  was  the  condition  precedent  of  all  re- 
ligious proselytism  on  a  grand  scale,  if  it  was  to  place  itself  above 
the  nationalities."  It  has  often  been  the  boast  of  Christian  apolo- 
gists that  Rome  bridged  over  the  habitable  world  with  her  vast 
roadways  and  viaducts  for  the  feet  of  apostles  to  traverse  them. 
And  thus  the  Empire  from  the  first  unconsciously  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  But  not  quite  unconsciously,  as  time  went 
on.  M.  Renan  says  rightly  that  "  there  was  no  persecution  for 
abstract  doctrine  under  Constantine's  predecessors  "  ;  but  long  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  the  Emperors  had  beg  un  more  or  less  clearly 
to  perceive  the  parasitic  growth,  as  they  regarded  it,  of  a  power 
conterminous  with  the  Empire  and  out  of  harmony  with  its 
existing  life.  They  did  not  persecute  opinions,  but  they  per- 
secuted— and  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  them  persecuted 
most  persistently — the  organization  in  which  these  opinions  were 
localized,  and  in  which  an  unerring  instinct  taught  them  to  dread 
the  development  of  a  rival  power  to  their  own.  It  is  true  that 
this  persecution  was  intermittent — whence  "  the  Ten  Persecutions" 
are  a  commonplace  of  Church  histories,  though  the  phrase  is 
rather  a  misleading  one — and  that  it  was  not  of  that  minute  and 
vexatious  kind  which  might  have  been  found  under  a  more  limited, 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  more  fussy  kind  of  Government. 
There  are  some  very  suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  Dr.  Bollinger's  First  Age  of  the  Church.  So  far 
M.  Renan  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  liberty,  including  liberty 
of  thought,  fared  better  under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Republic 
or  the  Greek  commonwealths.  "  This  kind  of  liberty  often  en- 
joyed more  toleration  under  a  king  than  under  jealous  and  pre- 
judiced shopkeepers  " ;  and  he  instances  "  the  Athenian  Inquisi- 
tion "  which  put  Socrates  to  death.  On  the  other  hand  the  Church, 
growing  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  Empire,  and  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine  in  formal  alliance  with  it,  borrowed  much  of 
the  temper  of  her  great  auxiliary.  It  is  going  too  far  to  say 
with  the  lecturer  that  "  the  Church  became  wholly  Roman,  and 
has  remained  to  our  own  days  like  a  survival  of  the  Empire  " ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  alone  M.  Renan's 
statement  can  be  properly  applied,  recalls  in  her  history,  consti- 
tution, and  spirit,  the  Roman  poet's  famous  description  of  the 
"  arts  "  by  which  Rome  was  to  subdue  the  world. 

We  must  pass  over  M.  Renan's  account  of  "  the  ethical  condition 
of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  Christianitv," 
which  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  very  fully  reported, 
and  his  eloquent  and  forcible  contrast  between  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious atmosphere  of  "  the  Pagan  temple  "  on  one  hand  and  that 
of  "  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  *  on  the  other,  and  proceed  to 
notice  in  conclusion  his  very  interesting  comments  on  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  patriotism ;  which  betray  however,  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  lecture,  the  habitual  and  almost  absolute 
"  identification  of  Romanism  and  Christianity  "  in  his  own  mind. 
It  is  a  just  and  weighty  reflection  that  many  earnest  Liberals 
are  apt,  in  their  indignation  against  despotism,  to  forget  that 
"political  aspirations  are  not  everything  here  below."  It  was 
something  far  other  and  deeper  than  mere  political  reform  which 
the  world  was  yearning  for,  and  dimly  groping  after,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  contrast 
between  Catholicism  and  nationalism — which  is  a  real  one — is 
drawn  in  the  following  vigorous  passage,  with  all  the  exaggerated 
sharpness  of  the  advanced  Ultraniontamsni  of  the  days  of 
Pius  IX:—  J 

The  establishment  of  Christianitv  responded  to  this  cry  of  all  tender 
and  weary  souls.  Christianity  could  only  have  been  born  and  have 
spread  at  an  epoch  when  men  had  no  longer  a  country.  If  anything 
was  wanting  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  it  was  patriotism.  After  de- 
veloping this  point  at  some  length,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  as  patriotism 
wanes,  socialism  is  wont  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Christianity  was  that  ex- 
plosion ot  social  and  religious  ideas  which  became  inevitable  after  Augustus 
had  put  an  end  to  political  struggles.  A  universal  religion,  like  Islam, 
Christianity  could  not  but  be  at  bottom  the  foe  of  nationalities.  How 
many  centuries  had  it  taken  and  how  many  schisms  had  it  cost  to  form 
.National  Churches  with  a  religion  which  was  at  first  the  negation  of 
every  earthly  countiy-a  religion  which  was  born  at  an  epoch  when 
there  could  be  fonnd  in  the  world  neither  city  nor  citizens  a  religion 
which  the  old  republics,  inflexible  and  strong,  of  Italy  and  Greece  would 
suiely  have  expelled  as  poison  deadly  to  the  State. 

It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  for  the  Christian  Church  to 


acquire  and  consolidate  its  ecumenical  character  except  under  an 
ecumenical  Empire.  The  gradual  brealdng-up  of  Europe  into  its 
various  modern  nationalities  rendered  the  maintenance  of  that  cha- 
racter increasingly  dillicult,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  "many 
schisms"  of  the  Reformation  era.  And  hence  perhaps  the 
mediaeval  Popes,  in  spite  of  the  constaut  and  bitter  feuds  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  clung  instinctively  throughout  to  the 
splendid  fiction — for  it  was  latterly  little  better  than  a  fiction — of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  To  this  day  a  curious  relic  of  that  assumed 
alliance  of  Church  and  Empire  is  embedded  in  the  Roman  Missal, 
in  the  shape  of  a  collect — which  has  fallen,  we  believe,  into  practi- 
cal disuse — pro  Ghristianissimo  Impcratore  nost ro,  entreating  God  to 
"look  mercifully  on  the  Roman  Empire,  that  the  barbarous  nations 
may  be  repressed  with  the  right  hand  of  His  power."  But  while 
Christianity  has  created  a  higher  and  wider  brotherhood  than  that 
of  race  or  blood,  the  idea  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  or 
even  with  "  national  Churches,''  if  subordinated  to  a  broader  unity, 
would  be  disclaimed  by  most  intelligent  Roman  Catholics,  and  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  records  of  Christian  history.  The  comparison 
with  Islam  is  not  a  happy  one,  for  Islam  has  never  become  in  fact, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  "  a 
universal  religion."  To  a  Turk  religion  does  not  supersede 
patriotism,  but  is  identified  with  it.  M.  Renan's  course  of  lectures, 
when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  supply  abundant  matter  for 
reflection,  but  he  is  a  writer  who,  in  spite — perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  in  part  because — of  his  seductive  charm  of  style, 
always  requires  to  be  studied  with  caution.  He  combines  the  bril- 
liancy of  an  imaginative  sceptic  with  the  onesided  ardour  of  an 
Ultramon  tane  and  a  Frenchman. 


OUT  OF  IT. 


THERE  are  some  slang  phrases  which,  if  possibly  objection- 
able, are  certainly  expressive.  Wre  are  not  prepared  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  expression  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article, 
but  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  allow  that  it  would 
accurately  describe  the  condition  in  which,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  the  course  of  their  lives,  they  have  found  themselves. 
Without  attempting  a  definition  of  the  expression,  we  ap- 
peal to  every  one  who  has  experienced  the  sensation  which  it 
describes  to  say  whether  or  not  he  enjoyed  himself  under  the 
circumstances.  The  worst  of  such  a  condition  is  that  in  most 
cases  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment.  It  may  occa- 
sionally overtake  us  w  hen  we  expected  nothing  else,  but  it  cornea 
more  commonly  when  we  had  hoped  for  far  better  things.  People 
often  imagine  that,  if  they  could  only  get  the  entree  into  some 
envied  clique,  their  position  and  happiness  would  be  assured  for 
the  terms  of  their  natural  lives.  At  last  the  much-desired  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  and  they  enter  the  celestial  portals.  Their 
surroundings  when  they  find  themselves  there  may  possibly  surpass 
their  fondest  wishes,  but  as  regards  themselves,  all  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  conscious  of  a  complete  though  inde- 
scribable failure,  and  they  collapse  with  the  lugubrious  acknowledg- 
ment that  somehow  they  feel  "  out  of  it."  They  are  painfully 
conscious  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  inhabitants 
of  their  longed-for  paradise ;  and  these  exalted  beings  give  them 
clearly  to  understand  that  they  look  upon  them  as  flies  in  their 
ointment.  To  have  the  cup  of  happiness  snatched  from  one's  grasp 
just  as  one  is  putting  it  to  one's  lips  is  mortifying,  and  the  sense 
of  disappointment  of  one's  fondest  hopes  is  even  worse.  In  these 
days  "  society/'  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  most  run  after  of 
all  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  people 
whose  highest  desire  is  to  be  on  a  familiar  footing  with  some 
coterie  which  more  especially  recommends  itself  to  their  tastes. 
They  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  inserting  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the  desired  set.  There  is  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  most  delectable  of  earthly  circles  ; 
but  one  or  two  descriptions,  taken  at  random,  will  easily  exem- 
plify the  common  experience  of  searchers  after  social  perfection. 

There  are  many  people,  for  instance,  who  read  a  little,  talk  a 
great  deal,  and  think  scarcely  at  all,  and  yet  imagine  themselves  to 
be  literary,  and  entertain  an  ardent  longing  to  get  into  a  literary 
set.  After  anxious  and  weary  struggles  they  obtain  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  intellectual  lion-hunter,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
induce  this  being  to  invite  them  to  meet  some  literary  people.  We 
will  imagine  a  would-be  member  of  such  a  clique  going  to  a  dinner- 
party of  this  description.  He  congratulates  himself  that  the  golden 
gates  are  at  last  about  to  open  to  him,  and  he  feels  that, 
after  all,  patience  and  dogged  perseverance  are  always  rewarded 
in  the  end.  He  is  about  to  find  himself  among  congenial  spirits, 
and  his  own  true  worth  is  going  to  be  for  the  first  time  appreciated. 
Instead  of  feeling  that  he  is  going  amongst  strangers,  he  rather 
seems  to  be  returning  to  his  own  brethren  and  his  father's  house. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  him  is 
the  ugliness  of  most  of  his  fellow-guests.  His  genial  host  takes 
him  by  the  arm,  and  confidentially  tells  him  "  who's  who."  As 
each  celebrity  is  pointed  out  to  him,  lie  feels  as  if  a  star  had  fallen 
from  his  little  heaven,  so  disappointing  are  tiie  fleshly  appearances 
of  these  great  writers  in  comparison  with  the  ideals  which  he  had 
previously  formed  of  them.  He  is  sent  in  to  dinner  with  the 
daughter  of  a  savant.  He  tries  to  say  something  clever  on  the 
staircase,  and  tells  an  amusing  literary  anecdote  as  soon  as  he  is 
seated  at  the  dinner-table;  but  "Yes,"  "No,"  and  "Really"  seem  to 
constitute  the  entire  vocabulary  of  his  companion.    As  he  cannot 
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succeed  iu  interesting1  the  fair  creature,  he  tries  his  other  neighbour. 
This  is  a  lady  with  a  long  skinny  neck,  whose  dress  resembles  a 
flimsy  yellow  sack.  He  talks  books  and  magazines  to  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  receives  a  little  cold  encouragement.  She  then 
smiles  for  the  first  time,  and  quietly  says,  "  You  seem  to  have  read 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish."  After  this  he  relapses  into  silence  for  a 
time,  and  has  leisure  to  observe  the  literati  devouring  their  food. 
There  is  a  famous  poet  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  but  all 
that  he  cau  see  of  him  is  that  he  is  fat,  and  has  a  long  grey 
beard.  There  is  a  red-whiskered  man  and  there  is  a  red-nosed  man, 
and  he  knows  that  one  of  them  is  a  writer  and  politician  of  high 
reputation ;  but  he  could  not  quite  make  out  from  his  host's  de- 
scription before  dinner  whether  the  nose  or  the  whiskers  belonged 
to  the  genius.  Immediately  opposite  to  him  sits  a  well-known 
writer  of  articles  in  the  magazines,  whom  his  host  told  him  he 
ought  to  know.  This  gentleman  is  apparently  a  clergyman,  and 
does  not  look  very  clean.  He  never  has  the  opportunity  of  getting 
a  single  word  with  him  during  the  evening.  A  famous  novelist 
is  in  full  view.  Her  books  are  intellectual,  with  a  strong  flavour 
of  the  romantic.  There  is  a  spirit  in  them  that  yearns  for  the 
days  to  come  when  modern  science  shall  have  torn  away  the 
veils  of  prejudice  and  superstition  and  the  new  gospel  shall  be 
fearlessly  preached.  She  wears  a  false  front,  and  seems  un- 
interested iu  anything  except  her  dinner.  Near  her  sits  the 
writer  of  some  amusing  but  naughty  novels.  She  has  a  stern 
face,  and  looks  like  a  severe  governess.  The  idea  of  facing 
these  viragos  when  they  shall  be  let  loose  in  the  drawing-room 
is  terrifying  to  our  novice;  but  it  is  some  temporary  relief  to  his 
mind  when  they  leave  the  room,  and  the  men  draw  up  to  one  end 
of  the  table.  He  finds,  however,  that  nobody  cares  to  talk  to 
him  or  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  ;  so  he  might  as  well  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  cramming  up  all  the  leading  weeklies  and 
monthlies  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  party  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  two  men  who  "  talk  like  books,"  as  unlearned  people 
sometimes  say.  The  most  ignorant  man  in  England  who  would 
hold  his  tongue  would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of  a  literary 
party  of  this  kind,  and  our  novice  begins  to  be  conscious  that  he 
can  scarcely  have  been  invited  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
talents.  Iu  the  drawing-room  he  finds  that  the  guests  break  up 
into  little  groups  and  converse  confidentially,  and  he  himself  is  left 
to  his  own  devices.  At  last  a  charitable  savant  takes  pity  upon 
him  and  enters  into  a  conversation  on  topics  which  he  thinks  suited 
to  the  inferior  intellect  of  a  poor  creature  evidently  belonging  to 
the  outer  world.  Although  the  experience  is  humiliating,  even 
talk  of  this  kind  is  better  than  none ;  but  it  is  scarcely  begun  when 
silence  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  company  may  give  a  recitation 
in  French,  and  soon  after  that  the  party  breaks  up.  As  he  drives 
home  the  aspirant  feels  that  his  entrance  into  literary  society  has 
beeu  far  from  a  marked  success,  and  he  own3  to  himself  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  felt  so  much  "  out  of  it"  as  he  did  during  the 
last  three  hours.  If  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  learned  spend 
their  evenings  he  would  rather  dine  at  his  club,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  men  and  women  of  letters  whom  he  has  just  left 
will  offer  no  obstacle  to  his  doing  so. 

When  a  man  takes  a  good  house  in  a  good  country  neighbour- 
hood, armed  with  the  best  introductions,  and  is  invited  imme- 
diately to  dine  at  the  best  house  in  that  best  of  neighbourhoods,  he 
has  every  reason  for  self-congratulation ;  but  let  us  observe  how 
he  passes  his  evening.  The  chances  are  that  he  finds  a  large  party, 
and  that  he  and  his  wife  and  the  curate  are  the  only  guests  who 
are  not  staying  in  the  house.  The  names  of  the  ladies,  written  on 
slips  of  paper,  are  thrown  into  a  china  bowl,  and  the  gentlemen 
draw  them  like  lots,  in  order  to  see  who  they  are  to  take 
into  the  dining-room.  The  stranger  finds  himself  between 
two  ladies  whom  he  has  never  seen  bei'ore  nor  is  likely  to  see  again, 
while  his  wife  is  between  the  London  doctor  and  the  agent  of  the 
Irish  estate.  The  party  in  the  house  have  their  own  jokes  and 
interests.  At  the  mention  of  some  apparently  meaningless  words 
there  is  immense  amusement,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  the 
outsiders  are  absolutely  ignorant.  The  subjects  talked  of  are  chiefly 
the  incidents  of  the  day's  shooting,  or  the  details  of  a  practical 
joke  played  in  the  house  the  night  before,  or  the  doings  of  some 
friends  of  the  family  who  are  mentioned  by  their  Christian 
names  only.  The  host  and  hostess  are  genial  enough  to  the 
newcomers,  but  they  introduce  them  to  nobody,  and  talk  of  little 
but  the  common  friends  to  whom  their  acquaintance  is  due. 
This  fis  so  much  the  case  that  they  almost  seem  to  say,  "  We 
should  certainly  not  have  called  upon  you  at  all  if  Lady  Planta- 
genet  had  not  asked  us  to  do  so,  and  we  have  undergone  the 
nuisance  of  having  you  to  dinner  (once)  to  please  her  only." 
When  the  dining-room  is  deserted,  most  of  the  party,  both  male 
and  female,  go  into  the  billiard  or  music  rooms,  while  only  the 
unhappy  outsiders,  the  hostess,  and  one  aged  lady  remain  to  "  do 
company"  in  the  drawing-room.  The  new  neighbours  naturally 
feel  that,  though  present  in  body,  they  are,  socially  speaking,  out 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  servant  who  announces  that  their 
carriage  is  at  the  door  seems  like  an  angel  of  mercy  come  to 
their  relief. 

To  be  suddenly  thrown  amongst  a  fast  set  is  to  ordinary  people 
much  the  same  thing  as  to  be  thrown  on  dry  land  would  be  to  a  fish. 
The  very  language  of  his  new  acquaintances  is  to  him  incomprehen- 
sible. A  great  deal  of  their  talk  is  made  up  of  apparently  unmean- 
ing phrases  and  scraps  from  comic  songs.  Their  social  intercourse 
consists  of  a  rough  horse-play,  in  which  the  ladies  join  with  even 
greater  spirit  than  the  men.  In  this  happy  coterie  there  seem  to 
be  two  or  three  "  butts,"  who  positively  take  a  pleasure  in  being 


affronted  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  while  there  are  one 
or  two  ladies  who  appear  to  be  privileged  to  say  or  do  whatever 
they  please,  and  to  insult  any  of  the  men  either  by  word  or  act, 
according  to  their  fancy.  A  person  who  has  not  been  fully  initi- 
ated into  these  and  the  other  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  confra- 
ternity is  made  to  feel  painfully  conscious  that  he  is  an  outsider, 
and  he  is  certain  to  receive  no  attention  or  hospitality  beyond  mere 
meat  and  drink.  We  will  cite  only  one  other  instance  of  occasions 
when  one  is  likely  to  feel  "  out  of  it."  A  friend  invites  our  wife 
to  luncheon.  She  implores  her  to  come  any  day  or  every  day. 
Whenever  they  meet,  she  pesters  her  to  come  over  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  without  the  formality  of  sending  a  previous  notice. 
At  last  our  wife  takes  her  at  her  word,  and  drives  (five  miles)  to 
the  house  of  her  importunate  acquaintance.  Another  and  more 
intimate  friend  of  the  hostess  happens  to  have  arrived  a  few  minutes 
earlier,  and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted, although  it  is  too  late  for  retreat.  Throughout  luncheon, 
as  well  as  before  and  after,  the  hostess  talks  almost  entirely  to 
her  more  honoured  guest,  and  on  pretence  of  taking  the  latter 
to  her  bed-room  for  a  minute  to  give  her  a  little  sal  volatile  for 
her  headache,  remains  closeted  with  her  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  leaving  her  other  guest  to  amuse  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  she  is  altogether  "  out  of  it." 

It  may  be  that  in  our  times  well-bred  people  are  not  so  flagrantly 
rude  to  those  whose  company  they  dislike  as  they  used  to  be  in 
days  gone  by.  There  may  be  none  of  the  coarse  rebuffs  or  duel- 
provoking  insults  which  were  common  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  neither  is  the  gentleman  of 
our  time  so  courteous  as  the  man  of  the  old  school ;  and  if  the 
man  of  breeding  of  the  present  day  is  under  no  circumstances  so 
offensive  as  was  his  progenitor  when  put  out,  he  far  more  fre- 
quently succeeds  in  making  those  whom  he  does  not  care  to  please 
feel  uncomfortable,  unwelcome,  and,  in  the  slang  phraseology  of 
the  period,  thoroughly  out  of  it.  And  if  the  man  of  modern  times 
is  an  offender  in  this  respect,  the  woman  is  often  even  more  guilty. 
She  revels  in  the  art  of  being  politely  disagreeable,  and  enjoys 
nothing  so  much  as  seeing  others  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a  false 
position. 


CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 

THERE  have  been  few  more  stirring  times  in  the  history  of 
the  French  nation,  few  more  productive  of  remarkable  men, 
than  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  hence  it  seems 
scarcely  surprising  that,  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  notable  names 
and  important  events,  some  striking  figures  should  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  who  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It  is  mainly  to 
Charles  Nodier  and  Theophile  Gautier  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  rescue  of  Bsrgerac's  name  and  works  from  the  entire  neglect 
which  had  fallen  on  them  ;  Nodier  having  called  attention  to  the 
literary  importance  of  the  Voyages  Fantastiques,  while  Gautier,  iu 
his  delightful  series  of  notices  of  forgotten  worthies,  published 
under  the  name  of  Les  Grotesques,  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  their  author.  A  more  curious  instance 
of  the  influence  of  a  man's  external  appearance  upon  his  character 
and  conduct  we  have  never  met  with.  He  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  a  portrait  of  Cyrano  will  undoubtedly  agree  with 
Gautier  in  considering  that,  of  all  the  strange  and  noteworthy  things 
that  rivet  the  attention  of  those  who  profess  an  interest  in  this 
author,  that  which  absorbs  the  faculties  of  the  wondering  student 
is  his  nose.  It  is  a  monstrous  nose,  huge  and  rocky  as  some 
savage  mountain  chain,  marking  by  its  immensity  a  face  of  sin- 
gular beauty  and  power.  This  terrible  projection  which  went 
before  him  through  life  exercised  such  dominion  over  him  that  it 
would  seem  rather  that  the  nose  led  the  man  on  to  the  assault 
than  that  the  man  mounted  the  breach  bringing  his  nose  along 
with  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Cyrano  came  to  Paris  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  aud  wrought  such  dire  vengeance  upon  those  who 
so  much  as  looked  at  the  wonderful  feature  that  before  long  all 
Parisians  passed  him  in  the  street  with  averted  eyes,  and  he  him- 
self, despite  his  tender  years,  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  l'in- 
trepide."  Such  was  the  number  of  duels  he  fought  that  he  writes  iu 
one  of  his  letters,  "  quand  tout  le  genre  humain  serait  erige  en  une 
tete,  quand  de  tous  les  vivans  il  n'en  resterait  qu'un,  ce  serait  encore 
un  duel  qui  me  resterait  a  faire." 

But,  although  he  spent  much  of  his  time  and  of  his  energy  in 
brawling  and  fighting,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  study  of 
literature  and  of  science,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Gassendi  was  engaged  in  educating 
Chapelle,  the  son  of  Francois  Lhuillier ;  Bernier,  Hesnant,  and 
Moliere  being  admitted  to  the  lessons  that  he  gave.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Bergerac  that,  having  heard  of  these  lessons,  he 
started  off,  sword  in  hand,  and  intimidated  master  and  pupils 
into  receiving  him  of  their  number.  With  an  eager  desire 
to  learn  and  a  great  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  quickly, 
he  soon  proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
master,  and  missed  no  opportunity  in  after  life  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  gratitude  and  friendship  which  he  bore  to 
his  instructor.  How  much  he  profited  by  his  precepts  may  bo 
readily  seen  on  perusal  of  the  Histoire  comiquc  ties  Estats  et  Empires 
de  la  Lune  et  du  Soldi,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance, much  deep  thought  and  true  learning  are  to  be  found.  In 
these  works  Cyrano  has  shown  that  power  of  making  lucky  shots 
which  has  distinguished  many  men  of  genius.    It  is  certaiuly 
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startling,  after  reading  some  of  the  recent  theories  concerning  the 
solar  system,  to  come  upon  this  passage  in  the  Etat  et  Empire  dcla 

Zune:  "  Je  croys  que  les  pianettes  sont  des  rnondes  autour  du 

soleil,  et  que  les  estoilles  fixes  sont  aussi  des  soleils  qui  ont  des 
pianettes  autour  d'eux,  cest  a,  dire  des  rnondes  que  nous  ne  voyonspas 
<l"ici,  a.  cause  de  leur  petitesse  et  parce  que  leur  lumiere  empruntoe 
re  scaurait  venir  jusqu'a  nous.  .  .  .  De  sorte  que  tous  ces 
autres  rnondes  qu'on  ne  voit  point,  ou  qu'on  ne  voit  qu'imparfaite- 
ruent, ne  sont  rien  que  lecume  des  soleils  qui  se  purgent.  And, 
he  continues,  "  as  a  fire  throws  out  its  cinders,  so  the  suns  throw 
out  some  of  the  matter  which  nourishes  their  fire." 

Cvrano  had  not  remained  long  under  the  tuition  of  Gassendi  hefore 
his  friend  Le  Bret  counselled  him  to  enter  the  regiment  of  Guards 
commanded  by  M.  de  Carbon  Oasteljaloux,  and,  having  joined  as 
a  cadet,  he  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Mouzon.  It  was  on  his 
return  to  Paris  that  he  performed  the  exploit  celebrated  by 
Gautier,  which,  if  it  were  not  well  attested  by  his  contempora- 
ries, would  seem  to  be  a  pure  romance.  His  friend  the  poet 
Siniere  had  written  an  epigram  against  a  powerful  noble,  and, 
having  been  threatened  with  personal  violence,  took  refuge  with 
Cyrano.  Being  told  that  an  armed  band  awaited  the  passage^  of 
.the  unlucky  poet,  Bergerac,  nothing  daunted,  sallied  forth  with 
sword  and  lantern,  Siniere,  more  dead  than  alive,  going  with  him. 
Cyrano,  coming  upon  the  men  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, fell  upon  them  single-handed,  hilling-  some,  wounding  others, 
and  putting  the  remainder  to  flight.  It  was  not  until  1641 
■that  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing,  his  comedy  of  the 
Pedant  joue,  which  inspired  Moliere  to  write  the  Fourberies  de 
Seapin,  being  acted  in  1645.  After  reading  Le  Pedant  joue, 
ewe  are  tempted  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  one  who  assisted 
at  a  representation  of  The  Winters  Tale,  that  " it  is  not  a  very 
funny  corned)'."  In  spite  of  its  many  flashes  of  true  wit,  it  is  dis- 
figured by  an  affected  style  and  intolerably  long  speeches.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  shorter  dialogue  it  contains,  we  may  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  the  scene  between  the  "  capitan  "  Chateaufort  and 
the  peasant  Gareau : — 

Chateau  fort. 

Ou  vas-tu,  bon  homme  ? 

Gareau. 

Tout  devaut  moi. 

Chateaufort. 
.Mais  je  te  demande  ou  va  le  chemin  que  tu  suis  ? 

Gareau. 

II  ne  va  pas,  il  ne  bouge. 

Chateaufort. 

Pauvre  rustre,  ce  n'est  pas  cela  que  je  veux  savoir.  Je  te  demande  si  tu 
as  encore  bien  du  chemin  a  faire  aujourd'lmi  ? 

Gareau. 

Nanain  da.    Je  le  trouverai  tout  fait. 

It  was  probably  concerning  this  play  that  he  bad  a  dispute  with 
.the  fat  comedian  Montfleury,  which  led  to  his  addressing  him  in 
'the  following  terms : — "Enrin,gros  homme,  je  vous  ai  vu  !  Mes 
prunelles  ont  acheve  sur  vous  de  grands  voyages;  et  le  jour  que 
vous  eboulates  corporellement  jusqu'a  moi,  j'eus  le  temps  de 
parcourir  votre  hemisphere,  ou  pour  parler  plus  veritablenient,  d'en 
decouvrir  quelques  cantons.  ...  Si  la  Terre  est  un  animal, 
vous  voyant  aussi  rond,  et  aussi  large  qu'elle,  je  soutiens  que 
vous  etes  son  male,et  qu'elle  a  depuis  peu  accouche  de  l'Atue'rique 
dont  vous  1'avez  engrossee."  Mot  content  with  fathering 
America  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  Cyrano  forbade  him  on  pain 
of  death  to  follow  his  customary  avocation ;  and  Montfleury, 
having:  the  imprudence  to  appear  afterwards  on  the  boards, 
was  immediately  greeted  by  the  terrible  voice  of  his  enemy, 
who  from  the  parterre  bade  him  retire  or  die.  It  speaks  worlds 
for  the  dread  in  which  Cyrano  was  held  that  the  audience 
did  not  interfere,  and  that  the  actor  remained  in  hiding  until  Ber- 
gerac relented  and  suffered  him  to  act  once  more.  The  best  scene  in 
Le  Pedant  joue  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Turkish  galley,  which 
Moliere  has  appropriated  with  trifling  alterations  in  Les  Fourberies 
de  Seapin — a  theft  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  the 
piece  was  not  acted  until  after  Cyrano's  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  Corneille  helped  himself  very  liberally  from  Bergerac's 
writings  during  his  lifetime,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  met  with  no 
worse  punishment  than  a  published  letter  "  Contre  un  pilleur  de 
pensees." 

After  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  Corneille  had  pillaged 
Cyrano's  Agrippine,  it  is  surprising,  considering  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  that  the  offended  author  should  have  shown  so  much 
forbearance.  So  great  is  the  resemblance  to  Corneille's  style, 
even  in  those  passages  of  Agrippine  which  he  had  managed  to 
keep  his  hands  off,  that  in  reading  them  one  instinctively  hears 
the  voice  of  a  well-known  modern  tragedian  rumbling  and  bellow- 
ing through  the  verse.  The  first  representation  of  Cyrano's  tragedy 
was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  uproar.  Stilted  as  the  language 
may  appear  to  a  modern  reader,  it  is  wickedly  natural  in  com- 
parison with  its  immediate  predecessors.  Then,  as  in  more  recent 
times,  the  public  was  slow  to  comprehend  that  the  utterances 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  fictitious  personages  could  express  senti- 
ments other  than  those  entertained  by  the  writer  himself;  and 
when  Sejanus  exclaimed,  "  Allons  frappons  l'hostie,"  the  audience 
rose  with  indignant  cries  of  "  Ah  !  lathee !  comme  il  parle  du 
saint  sacrement."  The  priests,  who  hated  Cyrano  for  his  scientific 
attainments,  were  not  slow  to  make  what  profit  they  could  out  of 
such  speeches  as  these : — 

Terentius. 

Respcete  et«crains  des  Dieux  l'effroyable  tonnerre  ! 


Sejanus. 

II  ne  tombe  jamais  en  hiver  sur  la  terre. 

J'ai  six  mois  pour  le  moins  h  me  moquer  des  Dieux, 

Ensuite  je  t'erai  ma  paix  avec  les  cieux.  • 

Terentius. 
Cos  Dieux  renverseront  tout  ce  que  tu  proposes. 
Sejanus. 

Un  peu  d'encens  bride  rajuste  bien  des  choscs. 

Terentius. 
Qui  les  craint  ue  craint  rien. 

Sejanus. 
Ces  enfans  de  l'efiroi, 
Ces  beaux  riens  qu'on  adore,  et  sans  savoir  pourquo!, 
Ces  alte'rcs  du  sang  des  botes  qu'on  assomrne, 
Ces  Dieux  que  l'homme  a  fait  ct  qui  n'ont  point  fait  l'liomme, 
Des  plus  formes  Etatsce  fantnsque  soutien, 
Va,  va,  Tereutius,  qui  les  craint  ne  craint  rien. 
Terentius. 

Mais,  s'il  n'en  e'tait  point,  cette  machine  ronde.  .  .  . 
Sejanus. 

Oui,  mais  s'il  en  etait  serais-je  encore  au  mondc  ? 
The  Duke  d'Arpagon,  his  former  patron,  withdrew  his  support, 
terrified  by  the  chorus  of  indignation  raised  against  his 
protege".  Cyrano,  deeply  discouraged,  was  thinking  of  leaving 
Paris,  when  an  accident  happened  which  compelled  him  to  retire 
without  loss  of  time.  As  he  was  entering  the  Duke's  house  one 
evening  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  from  a  block  of 
wood,  thrown  possibly  on  purpose.  The  Duke,  seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ridding  himself  for  ever  of  an  unpopular  _  attendant, 
"  advised  "  him  to  go  into  the  country  ;  and  Cyrano,  in  a  dying 
state,  was  taken  from  Paris  by  his  friend  Tanneguy  Iiegnault  de 
Boiselavis.  Tenderly  nursed,  he  lingered  on  for  fourteen  months; 
but,  in  spite  of  every  care,  he  died  in  September  1655,  in  the 
house  of  his  brother  Cyrano  de  Mauvieres. 


A  CO-OTEEATIVE  MAGAZINE. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  false  accusations  which 
grieved  Mr.  Gladstone  most  in  his  recent  canvass  for  Mid- 
lothian was  the  assertion  that  he  had  met  the  demand  of  the 
Civil  Service  for  increase  of  salaries  by  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  found  Co-operative  Stores.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time 
what  vast  prospects  of  economic  improvement  this  happy — if  in 
the  particular  instance  unfounded— idea  appeared  to  open  up  ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  not  failed  to  germinate  in  the 
fruitful  soil  of  energetic  minds.  There  lies  before  us  an  extremely- 
interesting  document,  professing  to  be  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
quarterly  magazine,  to  be  called  by  the  comprehensive  title  of  the. 
London  and  Edinburgh.  It  is  stated  in  the  document  that 
"  this  high-class  Magazine  will  from  the  first  occupy  a  leading 
position  as  a  unique  literary  periodical."  It  does  not  do  to 
pin  one's  faith  too  closely  to  the  statements  of  a  prospectus ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  statement  the  projectors 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  have  confined  themselves  within 
the  strict  limits  of  veracity.  Their  periodical,  should  it  appear, 
will  in  some  important  features  be  wholly  unique,  and  we  should 
imagine  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  unicity — if  we  may  be  allowed 
a  most  useful  and  wholly  respectable  term,  which  somehow  has 
escaped  currency  hitherto — will  not,  we  think,  consist  in  the  ap- 
pended list  of  distinguished  contributors,  of  whose  italic  distinction, 
with  one  single  exception,  the  world  is,  we  fancy,  somewhat 
ignorant.  The  list,  by  the  way,  contains  the  name  of  one  lady  who 
is  curiously  described  as  "  a  three-volume  novelist."  Does  this 
allude  to  peculiarities  of  stature  and  dimensions  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  or  is  it  an  easy  fashion  of  designating  the  usual  form  of 
the  work  ?  We  cannot  say,  and  indeed  it  does  not  much  matter. 
For  the  charm  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  consists  not  in  its 
staff,  but  in  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  that  staff  is  to  re- 
ceive the  hire  which  its  unique  labours  will  no  doubt  most  worthily 
deserve. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  literature  are  aware  that, 
until  very  recently,  a  fine  ceremonial  prudery  drew  a  veil  over  this 
important  part  of  literary  transactions.  Nothing  was  more  amusing- 
in  the  amusing  volume  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier's  correspondence,  issued 
a  year  or  two  ago,  than  the  little  minaudcries  that  went  on  between 
the  editor  and  the  contributors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  this 
point.  The  latter  occasionally  affected  extreme  surprise  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cheque  in  the  interesting  correspondence  which,  purely 
on  literary  topics,  they  kept  up  with  Mr.  Napier,  while  on  Mr. 
Napier's  own  part  the  operation  was  managed  with  equal  care. 
No  idea  of  a  bargain  or  understanding  could  be  thought  of, 
and  the  whole  proceeding  suggested  that  of  Mr.  Wemmick 
on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  "  Here's  a  contributor ;  let's 
give  him  a  cheque."  The  distinguished — in  italics — staff  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  will  not  be  treated  in  this  fashion ; 
but  a  refinement  of  a  still  happier  kind  has  been  hit  upon  to  save 
their  feelings  and  assist  the  financial  operations  of  the  magazine. 
Instead  of  being  paid  by  the  latter,  they  will  pay  it — a  thought  of 
grand  simplicity  which  at  once  staffips  the  projector  of  the 
London  arid  Edinburgh  as  a  genius.  The  fortunate  aspirant  whose 
article  is  accepted  by  the  unique  periodical  will  have  instantly  to 
send  one  guinea  to  the  editor.  But  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  he 
is  to  have  au  equivalent.  In  return  for  the  guinea  twenty  copies 
of  the  magazine  will  be  sent  him  on  the  day  of  publication.  These, 
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it  is  pointed  out,  lie  can  either  distribute  among  bis  friends,  or 
"  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  stationer,  who  will  gladly  sell  and 
charge  a  'slight  commission."  Now  the  price  of  the  magazine 
being  half-a-crown,  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  arithmetic 
shows  that  a  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
is  thus  conferred  upon  a  contributor  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  limited  to  his  beggarly  twenty 
copies.  The  generous  magazine  will  send  him  as  many  copies  as  he 
chooses  to  send  it  shillings,  and  his  friends  and  bis  stationers  will 
doubtless,  like  certain  famous  Irish  hares,  "  be  jostling  each  other  " 
"with  half-crowns  in  their  bauds.  Only  there  is  a  slight  stipulation  ; 
the  contributions  must  not  be  "  lengthy."  The  reason  for  this 
will  appear  to  the  deep  and  patient  thinker  after  a  time.  Suppose 
that  the  London  and  Edinburgh  consists  of  two  hundred  pages, 
if  all  those  pages  were  occupied  by  a  single  contributor,  one  guinea 
might  be  all  that  ever  reached  the  till.  Forty  contributions,  each 
"with  its  guinea  post-office  order,  would  put  a  very  different  com- 
plexion on  the  state  of  affairs.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
combinations  of  the  fertile  intellect  which  has  devised  this  scheme 
end  here.  If  a  gifted  author  is  too  destitute  of  friends  and  sta- 
tioners, or  too  lazy  or  too  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  barter  and  sale, 
to  relish  this  plan,  there  is  another.  He  may  pay  half  a  guinea  a 
year  and  have  done  with  it,  and  his  work  shall  then  have  "  con- 
sideration." Nor  let  .any  one  reply  inconsiderately  that  there  are 
magazines  where  he  can  have  consideration  for  nothing  at  all  but 
the  postage  of  his  MSS.  backwards  and  forwards.  There  are  con- 
tingent advantages  attendant  upon  this  half-guinea.  In  the  first 
place,  the  subscriber  will  receive  the  magazine  for  a  year  gratis. 
In  the  second,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  very  good  gift  indeed. 
The  editor  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  will  introduce  bis  re- 
jected contributors  to  "  other  editors  and  publishers "  for  whose 
periodicals  "  such  style  of  matter  is  suited."  Thus,  though 
they  may  be  rejected  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh,  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  Edinburgh-by-it&eu, 
the  Quarter!//,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  a  score  of  inferior 
publications  will  scramble  for  them.  Imagination  fails  to  conjure 
up  a  more  majestic  idea  than  that  of  the  editor  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  surrounded  by  post-office  orders  from  eager  contributors, 
and  sending  otf  his  waste-paper  baskets  hourly  by  special  carrier  to 
Albemarle  Street  and  Piccadilly  and  Paternoster  Bow.  One  sug- 
gestion, of  great  importance  to  poets,  we  have  hitherto  omitted  to 
notice.  Poems  of  about  twelve  lines  only — surely  the  editor 
might  have  made  it  fourteen  in  order  to  include  sonnets — can  be 
inserted  by  taking  ten  copies  instead  of  twenty.  It  niay  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  editor,  with  some  caution,  "  hopes  "  that  all 
the  contents  of  his  magazine  will  be  noticed  by  reviewers,  and  that 
be  assures  us  that  "  no  entrance  fees  are  charged."  The  last  assur- 
ance is  not  unnecessary,  for,  we  confess,  without  it  we  should  have 
been  very  apt  to  confuse  the  guineas  and  the  half-guineas  already 
mentioned  with  entrance  fees,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  vulgarly  termed, 
"  footing." 

There  once  was  a  French  literary  periodical — and  a  very  good 
periodical  too,  as  it  happened — of  which  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  distinguished  contributors  has  written  that  it  had  during  its 
two  years  of  existence  no  less  than  seventeen  subscribers,  besides 
the  staff.  La  Renaissance  did  not  exactly  flourish  under  these 
circumstances.  But  the  London  and  Edinburgh,  it  appears  to  us, 
cannot  fail  to  prosper  as  long  as  it  has  contributors.  Let  us 
take  them  at  forty  for  prose  compositions,  "  not  lengthy,''  and 
twenty  for  poems  of  only  about  twelve  lines.  There  is  a  circu- 
lation of  a  thousand  copies  at  once.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  which  seem  to  require  elucidation.  For  instance,  will 
the  management  undertake  not  to  sell  against  the  contributors  !J  If 
they  do  not,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  gladness  with  which 
the  stationers  will  engage  to  sell  their  customers'  copies  for  them 
■will  be  small.  As  to  disposing  of  them  to  friends,  that  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  plan  of  subscription  publication,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  can  easily  be  carried  out.  If  a  contributor 
to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  were  to  call  upon  a  friend  and  give 
that  friend  the  choice  between  hearing  the  contribution  read  and 
biiving  a  copy,  or  two  copies,  or  the  whole  batch  of  twenty,  can  it 
bedoubted  which  alternative  the  friend  would  adopt  ?  There  are 
authors  in  country  districts,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  who  are 
credibly  said  to  have  made  a  livelihood  for  long  years  by  hawking 
about  their  own  works ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  an 
itinerant  confraternity  of  contributors  to  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh might  not  (unless  the  Legislature  interfered)  have  equal 
success.  Moreover  it  is,  unluckily  for  human  nature,  quite 
certain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  would 
gladly  pay  ten  shillings  for  the  privilege  of  getting  ten  copies  of  a 
poem  of  their  own  printed.  It  is  true  that  they  might  do  it  more 
cheaply  for  themselves,  but  that  they  do  not  know  ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  the  joy  of  seeing  themselves  not  merely  in  print,  but  in 
print  cheek  by  jowl  with  other  distinguished  writers  in  a  unique 
publication.  We  are  disposed,  on  thy  whole,  to  think  very  well  of 
the  chances  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh,  except  as  to  its  chances 
of  having  all  its  articles  reviewed.  Here  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  editor  has  allowed  his  hopes  to  run  away  with  his  judgment. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  it  will  be  his  object  and  interest  to  have 
as  many  articles  as  possible,  and  he  cannot  expect  the  benevolent 
daily  and  weekly  journals  that  review  periodicals  to  give  him  up 
their  whole  space.  If  he  had  said  "  nearly  all,"  it  would  surely  have 
been  more  worthy  of  the  honourable  frankness  and  explicitness 
which  elsewhere  characterize  his  proposals.  Then  there  is  that 
paragraph  about  recommending  the  rejected  conmiunicatious  to  , 
other  periodicals.    It  is  true  that  he  is  careful  to  say  "  rejected 


not  for  want  of  literary  merit,"  but  this  may  only  mean  that, 
as  we  can  very  well  believe,  no  contribution  will  be  rejected  for 
want  of  literary  merit.  Indeed  the  conventions  of  literature 
make  that  impossible.  Our  projector  knows  that,  after  passing 
the  contribution  on  to  Blackwood  or  Eraser,  he  could  comfort 
the  contributor  by  urging  want  of  room  or  unsuitability  of 
style  or  something  of  the  kind.  Now  we  put  it  to  him  whether 
this  passing  on  does  not  "  something  smack,"  as  old  authors 
have  it.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if — though  that  is  impossible — 
he  took  his  future  contributors  for  persons  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  not  amply  provided  with  common  sense.  However,  this  is  but 
an  error  of  judgment,  or  it  maybe  the  excess  of  a  sanguine  and 
over-confident  mind.  Confidence  is  the  soul  of  success,  by  which 
we  do  not  at  all  mean  that  the  trick  of  success  is  a  confidence 
trick,  though  somehow  that  guinea — but  here  we  had  better  stop. 
It  is  evident  that  the  projector  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  has 
deserved  success  already  ;  whether  ho  will  command  it,  time  and  the 
hour  must  show.  We  should  not  like  to  know  a  contributor  to  that 
periodical,  because,  though  in  some  respects  he  would  be  an  inte- 
resting anthropological  study,  his  tendency  to  distribute  copies  of 
the  unique  laagazine  might  be  painful.  But  we  should  like  very 
much  to  know  a  stationer  who  would  gladly  sell  copies  of  that 
magazine  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  because  he  would  be- 
a  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  acquaintance. 


RACING  YACHTS. 

IT  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  yacht  racing  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  better  than  any  that  has  been  witnessed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Contests  between  great  cutters  are  thought  by 
many  good  judges  to  be  the  finest  of  all  that  take  place  on  the 
waters,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  at  the  regattas  of  18S0,. 
at  least  four  great  cutters  will  be  constantly  doing  battle.  The 
Formosa,  the  latest  offspring  of  the  famous  Cowes  yard,  and  the 
indomitable  Arrow,  nominally  fifty-five  years  old,  will  have  to 
maintain  their  places,  if  they  can,  against  two  cutters  which  have- 
been  built  on  the  Clyde  and  at  Lymington  expressly  for  racing, 
and  represent  the  latest  ideas  of  naval  architects  as  to  the  best 
method  of  planning  a  racing  yacht.  An  unusual  interest  will 
indeed  attach  to  the  performances  of  these  two  vessels.  They  may 
be  considered  as  representatives  respectively  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Solent ;  and  they  may  also  be  said  to  represent  the  latest  method 
of  naval  architecture  as  against  the  old  system,  the  Scotch  vessel 
being  built  of  steel,  the  other  of  that  heart  of  oak  which  was 
once  so  dear  to  the  British  seaman,  but  is  now  neglected  for  all 
but  yachts  and  coasters.  The  struggles,  then,  between  these 
two  craft,  and  between  them  and  the  others  that  have  been 
named,  are  likely  to  make  memorable  the  races  in  which 
they  figure  during  their  first  season ;  and,  should  any  of 
those  races  be  sailed  in  a  really  strong  breeze,  or  should  the 
vessels  come  in  for  a  summer  gale  on  their  way  from  port  to  port, 
their  performances  may  have  a  wider  interest  than  that  which, 
belongs  to  racing.  In  both  cutters  the  present  system  of  building 
a  racing  yacht  has  been  carried  to  what  seems  almost  its  furthest 
point  of  development.  Both  are  very  narrow  and  very  deep,  and 
both  have,  we  believe,  a  larger  proportional  amount  of  lead  ballast 
on  the  keel  than  any  other  yachts  afloat,  except  some  very  small 
ones.  They  ought  then,  according  to  commonly  received  ideas,  to- 
be  very  bad  vessels  in  a  sea.  It  seems,  however,  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  yachts  of  this 
peculiar  type  may  be  found  to  possess,  in  addition  to  the  great 
merit  of  being  absolutely  uncapsizable,  the  almost  equally  great 
merit  of  being  very  easy  in  a  sea,  and  of  being  able  to  make  their 
way  through  the  water  when  other  sailing  ships  are  hove  to. 

Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp, 
a  gentleman  who,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  has  long  interested  him- 
self in  questions  connected  with  pleasure  vessels,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  very  elaborate  work  on  yacht  designing.  At  a  recent  meeting 
at  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  Mr.  Kemp  read  a  paper  on 
the  stability  of  yachts,  which  has  been  published  in  Hunt's  Yacht- 
ing Magazine  for  the  present  month.  In  this  monograph  he  com- 
pared the  types  of  three  well-known  vessels  of  this  kind  built  at 
different  times  ;  and  showed,  carefully  and  minutely,  the  differences 
between  them,  estimating  with  scientific  precision  the  advan- 
tages which  lead  ballast  and  the  placing  a  good  deal  of  that 
ballast  on  the  keel  gave  the  two  younger  vessels  as  against  the 
older  one.  After  speaking  at  length  of  their  stability,  and  show- 
ing how  this  would  be  largely  altered  by  certain  changes  in  the 
ballasting,  Mr.  Kemp  stated  that  the  last  built  of  the  three,  which 
seems  to  be  of  an  almost  exaggerated  type,  was  an  admirable 
vessel  in  a  sea.  This  portion  of  his  remarks,  though  very  brief, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  as  the  facts  which  he 
mentioned  concern  not  merely  yacht  builders,  but  also  those  who 
construct  vessels  of  other  kinds.  Before  considering  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  notice  Mr.  Kemp's  account  of  the  stability 
of  the  yachts,  and  thus  to  follow  the  order  which  he  himself  has 
observed.  There  was  nothing  very  novel  in  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  righting  power  of  these  vessels  ;  but  he  had  taken  great 
pains  with  his  subject,  and  was  able  to  describe  with  singular 
clearness  and  in  minute  detail  the  qualities  possessed  by  what 
Americans  call  the  Fnglish  lead  mines. 

The  oldest  vessel  of  the  three,  the  Rose  of  Devon,  which  was 
launched  in  1S69,  is  81  feet  long  at  the  load  water-line,  has 
:  21  ft.  beam,    aud   draws    10  ft.   of  water   amidships.  The 
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Fhrinda,  launched  in  1873,  is  S6  ft.  long,  with  19  ft.  3  in.  ■beam  and 
11  ft.  draught  of  water  ;  and  the  Jullmt/ir,  launched  iu  1875,  is  100 
ft.  long,  with  17  ft.  beam,  and  14  ft.  draught.    The  Rose  of  Devon 
is,  or  was  when  Mr.  Kemp  last  heard  of  her,  ballasted  with  iron, 
while  the  other  two  are  ballasted  with  lead,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  on  their  keels.    The  differences  between 
the  three  are  remarkable,  and',  so  far  as  regards  the  two  first  named, 
are,  it  would  seem,  almost  entirely  caused  by  ballasting.  The 
qualities  of  the  third,  however,  are  in  large  part  duo  to  a  great 
alteration  in  type.     The  Hose  of  Devon  has  a  greater  initial 
stability— that  is,  a  greater  power  of  resisting  a  light  pressure 
of  wind  than  either  of  the  others.    Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  calculated 
that  a  breeze  which  would  cause  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  to  the  square 
foot  on  the  sails  would  heel  the  old  yacht  cf,  the  Fhrinda  12°,  and 
the  Juttanar  14°    A  breeze  causing  a  pressure  of  2-5  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot  would  heel  the  Rose  of  Devon  240,  the  Jullanar  320,  and 
the  Florinda  400— the  Jullanar,  it  will  be  observed,  already  sur- 
passing her  rival.    With  largely  augmented  wind  pressures  much 
greater  changes  would  occur,  and  the  newest  of  the  three  would 
have  a  resisting  power  far  beyond  that  of  the  other  two.  Mr. 
Kemp  shows  the  qualities  of  each  ship  by  the  well-known  figure 
called   a  curve  of  stability  —  that  is,  a  curve  showing  the 
rightiug  power  which  a  ship  has   at  varying  angles   of  in- 
clination.   This  is  usually  indicated  by  giving  what  is  known 
as  the  length  of  the  righting  lever ;  but  Mr.  Kemp  has  pre- 
ferred to  give  the  righting  moment  in  foot-tons.     The  curves 
set  out  show  that,  up  to  an  inclination  of  about  12°,  the  Rose 
■of  Devon  has  a  greater  righting  power  than  the  Florinda,  and,  up 
to  an  inclination  of  about  160,  a  greater  righting  power  than  the 
Jullanar.    When  these  inclinations  are  passed,  however,  the  other 
two  outstrip  her;    and,  at  an  angle  of  about  400,  apparently 
where  her  righting-  power  is  at  it?  maximum,  that  of  the  Florinda 
is  somewhat  greater,  that  of  the  Jullanar  much  greater,  the  last- 
named  vessel's  highest  resisting  power  not  being  reached  until  the 
inclination  is  700,  at  which  angle  the  power  of  both  of  the  other 
yachts  is  rapidly  declining,  the  Florinda,  however,  remaining 
superior  to  the  Rose  of  Devon.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  newer 
yachts  have,  in  all  but  very  slight  breezes,  considerable  advantages 
over  the  old  craft,  and  are,  in  one  respect,  safer  than  she  is,  as  one 
runs  less  risk  of  capsizing  than  she  does,  while  the  other  is  abso- 
lutely uncapsizable.    These  advantages,  however,  are  due  in  great 
part  to  lead  ballast.    Mr.  Kemp,  who  is  not  chary  of  his  labour, 
shows  that,  with  iron  ballast,  such  as  the  Rose  of  Devon  has,  the 
Florinda  would  be  much  inferior  to  her,  and  the  Jullanar  in- 
ferior up  to  an  inclination  of  about  370,  beyond  which  point, 
however,  she  would  rise  very  rapidly,  attaining  her  maximum 
as  before  at  70°      What  would  happen  if  the  conditions  were 
further  changed,  and  if  the  Rose  of  Devon  had  lead  ballast,  Mr.  I 
Kemp  does  not  say,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  him  for  not 
showing  this.    Calculating  curves  of  stability  is  very  laborious 
work,  and  Mr.  Kemp  having  set  out  no  less  than  six  for  his  paper, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more.    Indeed  Mr.  White  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Kemp's  remarks,  expressed  surprise  at  what  he  had  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

In  one  way  the  result  of  Mr.  Kemp's  labours  may  somewhat 
surprise  those  who  take  interest  in  racing  yachts.  The  Florinda  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  successful  vessel  of  this  class 
afloat ;  but  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  in  one  respect  she  owed 
her  superiority  to  a  yacht  of  1 869  to  her  lead  ballast  merely.  With 
her  entrance  and  run,  and  the  speed  which  may  be  due  to  their 
lines,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  if 
ballasted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rose  of  Devon  is,  she  would  heel 
rather  more  than  that  vessel  in  light  breezes,  very  much  more  iu 
strong  breezes,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  capsize.    She  would 
therelbro  be  a  less  comfortable  and  less  safe  vessel,  and,  unless 
superiority  in  form  made  up  for  deficiency  in  stiffness,  would  be 
less  weatherly.    Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  lines  of 
the  Florinda  are  better  than  those  of  the  older  ship  ;  but  Mr. 
John  Harvey,  who  designed  the  Rose  of  Devon,  is  acquainted 
with  his  craft,  and  possibly  her  form  is  as  well  suited  for  rapid 
progress  through  the  water  as  that  of  the  Florinda.    It  would 
l»e  absurd  to  dogmatize  on  such  a  subject  or  to  attempt  to  draw 
any  conclusions  as  certain ;  but  the  interesting  facts  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Kemp  show  that  the  type  of  the  most  famous  yacht  of  the 
day  is  in  one  respect  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  a  yacht  built  iu 
1869,  and  suggest  that  the  superiority  which  she  would  un- 
doubtedly show  over  the  latter  in  sailing  would  be  almost  entirely 
due  to  her  lead  ballast.    The  Jullanar  of  course  differs  largely  from 
both,  and  represents  the  most  advanced  type ;  but  she  cannot  be 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  Florinda,  as  the  many  contests  between 
the  two  in  1878  left  them  nearly  equal,  the  Florinda,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  having  slightly  the  advantage.    It  must  be  re- 
membered too  that  the  Jullanar,  though  really  larger  than  the 
Florinda,  receives,  owing  to  the  absurdity  of  yacht  measurement, 
time  allowance  from  her.     It  seems  "probable  therefore  that, 
considered  merely  as  a  racing  yacht,  the  Florinda  is  the  better  of 
the  two.    Apart,  however,  from  speed  in  comparatively  smooth 
water,  the  Jullanar  has  very  great  advantages  over  the  other. 
She  is  slightly  more  crank  in  light  breezes,  but  has  far  more  stiffness  ! 
in  strong  ones,  is  absolutely  uncapsizable,  supposing  that  the  deck  i 
fittings  remain  tight,  and,  most  important  of  all,  is,  if  Mr.  Kemp's 
information  is  correct,  an  admirable  vessel  in  a  sea,  far  superior 
to  yachts  of  the  proportions  of  the  Rose  of  Devon  or  the  Florinda. 
This  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Kemp  hardly  seems  to  give  the  weight  , 
it  deserves,  is  very  important,  as  it  interests  not  onlv  constructors  | 


of  yachts,  but  many  others.  It  had  been  commonly  thought 
that,  to  be  easy  in  a  sea,  a  vessel  should  have  considerable  beam  ; 
and  in  a  recent  and  very  excellent  work — Mr.  White's  Manual 
of  Naval  Architecture — it  is  said  that  the  deep  narrow  ships 
which  were  built  under  the  old  builders'  measurement  were  ex- 
tremely poor  ones.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  very  low 
centre  of  gravity  makes  a  vessel  decidedly  bad  in  a  sea,  although 
it  enables  her  to  stand  up  well  to  her  canvas.  Mr.  Kemp,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  "  length  and  depth  are  the  properties  on  which 
ease  and  comfort  in  a  sea  may  depend,"  and  says  that  the  Jullanar, 
long,  narrow,  with  a  very  low  centre  of  gravity,  could  in  heavy 
weather  be  sailed  in  comparative  comfort,  while  a  vessel  with  more 
beam  and  less  depth  would  be  hove  to.  No  harm  comes,  he  says, 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  if  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  low 
too,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  initial  stability  is  small.  This  view, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  contradictory  to  the  established  one,  is 
very  possibly  correct ;  for  Mr.  Kemp  has  had  great  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  observe  accurately  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  treated  this,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  subject,  briefly,  and  has  not  brought  forward 
more  facts  in  support  of  his  opinions.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
Jullanar  that  she  was  once  able  to  beat  to  windward  in  a  gale 
which  stopped  even  steamers,  but  no  account  of  this  perform- 
ance has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  appeared.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  some  future  time  Mr.  Kemp  will  amplify  his  state- 
ments on  this  matter,  and  will  give  iu  support  of  his  views  the 
facts  on  which  they  rest.  The  information  he  will  doubtless  be 
able  to  afford  will  have  great  interest,  and  will  be  in  one  respect 
novel.  The  Jullanar  is,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  racing  yachts 
knows,  very  good  in  a  stiff  breeze  ;  but  Mr.  Kemp  refers,  as  we 
understand,  to  her  behaviour  under  conditions  more  trying  than 
are  often  brought  about  by  what  is  thought  a  stiff  breeze  in  a 
yacht  race,  to  wit  those  produced  by  a  real  gale  of  wind  and  a 
heavy  sea.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  all  shipbuilders  to 
learn  fully  how  a  vessel  of  her  type  conducts  herself  when  sub- 
jected to  these  tests. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  ballasting  which  contributes  to  her 
peculiar  qualities  and  to  the  merits  of  the  Florinda  there  is  one 
observation  to  be  made.  Racing  yachts  are  now  ballasted  exclu- 
sively, or  all  but  exclusively,  with  lead,  and  of  late  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  put  more  and  more  of  this  on  the  keel.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  two  new  racing  craft  which  have  been  built  have  huge 
lead  keels,  and  Mr.  Kemp  in  one  of  his  six  curves  shows  what  the 
Florinda  would  be  with  a  keel  of  this  kind  weighing  forty 
tons,  showing  thereby,  we  believe,  the  qualities  to  be  expected  from 
an  improvement  which  is  being  carried  out.  A  twenty-ton 
yacht  has  lately  been  built  which  is  to  carry  twenty  tons  of  lead  in 
this  way,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  with  racing  vessels,  metal 
keels  are  likely  in  future  to  constitute  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  the  ballast  than  heretofore.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  conjec- 
ture as  to  what  would  happen  to  a  vessel  thus  weighted  if  she 
got  aground  with  a  nasty  sea  on,  and,  bumping  heavily,  rubbed  her 
lead  keel  off.  If  she  got  afloat  again,  what  sort  of  stability  would 
she  have  ?  Would  it  not  be  something  like  that  which  Mr.  Reed 
prophesied  for  the  Inflexible  after  action,  and  would  she  not  be 
in  danger,  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase,  of  "  turning  turtle  "  ?  Calcula- 
tions less  laborious,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Mr.  Kemp  would  give 
an  answer  to  these  questions ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
answer  might  be  of  a  somewhat  unpleasant  kind. 


A  TREAT  FOR  THE  NEXT  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
EXCHEQUER. 

(JIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  was,  it  seems,  too  con- 
O  scientious  in  his  Budget  calculations;  and  though  his  mis- 
take may  have  been  on  the  right  side,  and  though  perhaps  it  did 
not  very  materially  contribute  to  the  crushing  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment has  sustained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  mistake, 
and  one  which  has  in  its  small  way  helped  towards  the  general 
catastrophe.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  Minister  should  suffer  for  his 
virtues,  but  such  is  the  world.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Sir 
Stafford  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  dissolve, 
Mr.  Cross's  unfortunate  Wrater  Bill  had  been  already  introduced, 
and  had  raised  a  general  spirit  of  opposition  in  all  parties.  When, 
therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  on  to  say  that 
the  dissolution  was  postponed  only  just  long  enough  to  permit 
him  to  carry  through  his  financial  proposals,  every  one  supposed 
that  the  Budget  would  be  a  very  sanguine  one.  Unquestion- 
ably the  temptation  was  strong  to  make  the  very  most  of  every- 
thing that  told  in  favour  of  the  revenue,  and  to  extenuate  all  that 
was  unsatisfactory.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  not  only 
resisted  the  temptation,  but  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
made  things  worse  than  they  really  were.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
too  scrupulous,  and  has  prepared  for  his  successor  a  handsome 
surplus.  It  was  very  honest  of  him,  but  it  was  unlucky  all  the 
same.  Ever}'  one  will  remember  the  bitterness  with  which  Mi-. 
Gladstone  criticized  the  Budg'et  and  the  amendment  of  the  Probate 
duties,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criticism  told.  Experts, 
indeed,  were  satisfied  at  the  time  that  much  of  the  criticism  was 
unfair,  and  that  the  financial  situation  was  by  no  means  so 
gloomy  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  painted  it.  But  the 
general  public  does  not  consist  of  experts,  and  not  unnaturally 
took  the  word  of  so  great  a  master  in  finance  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Twelve  months  ago,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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introduced  his  Budget  for  the  year  that  has  just  ended,  he 
estimated  the  revenue  at  83,055,000/.,  and  subsequently  he  esti- 
mated the  expenditure  at  84,200,000/.,  tbus  leaving  an  estimated 
deficit  of  1,145,000/.  But  four  weeks  ago,  when  introducing  the 
Budget  for  the  current  year,  he  estimated  the  revenue  which  he 
actually  would  receive  up  to  the  end  of  March  at  80,860,000/., 
which  was  2,195,000/.  below  the  estimate  of  twelve  months  ago, 
nnd  made  the  deficit  3,340,000/.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  81,265,055/.,  which  was  405,000/.  better  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  estimate  three  weeks  before,  and  re- 
duced the  deficit  considerably  below  three  millions.  In  reality, 
the  statement  of  expenditure  just  issued  shows  that  the  actual 
outlay  was  94,000/.  less  than  his  latest  estimate,  and  consequently 
that  the  result  of  the  year  was  half  a  million  better  than  he 
expected.  By  the  time  this  result  became  known  the  elections 
had  actually  begun,  all  interest  in  the  Budget  was  forgotten  in 
the  struggle  that  was  going  on,  and  the  world  had  no  time  to 
stop  to  correct  mistakes  in  financial  arithmetic.  On  the  few 
who  did  pay  attention  to  the  matter  the  effect  was  not  favour- 
able. They  had  been  convinced  all  along  that  the  Chancellor's 
estimate  was  too  low,  and  their  opinion  of  his  financial  judg- 
ment was  not  raised  by  his  having  failed  at  such  a  critical 
•moment  to  bring  his  estimate  nearer  the  truth  even  for  so  short 
a  period  as  three  weeks.  The  failure  seemed  to  convict  him  of 
a  liability  to  be  depressed  by  unfavourable  circumstances.  This 
impression  was  strengthened  by  his  estimates  for  the  new  year  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  For  it  he  anticipates  a  total  revenue  of 
82,260,000/.,  but  of  this  700,000/.  are  from  the  increased  Probate 
duties ;  so  that  from  last  year's  taxes  he  expects  to  receive  only 
81,560,000/.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  last  year's  receipts  amounted 
to  81,265,000/.;  consequently  he  estimates  for  the  current  year  an 
increase  of  barely  295,000/.  On  the  very  face  of  it  this  is  much  too 
low.  The  falling  oil'  of  last  year's  revenue  from  last  year's  original 
estimates  was  1,790,000/.,  but  the  falling  otf  in  Customs  and 
Excise  alone  was  considerably  more  than  this,  amounting,  in 
fact,  to  over  three  millions,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this 
loss  is  on  spirits  and  malt.  Taking  Customs  and  Excise 
together,  the  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  the  spirit  duties  is  very 
nearly  1  £  millions,  and  from  the  malt  duty  about  940,000/. ;  in 
other  words,  the  falling  off  from  spirits  and  malt  is  nearly  2i 
millions,  or  not  a  great  deal  short  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
more  than  the  net  falling  off  of  the  whole  revenue.  Part  of  this 
decrease  is  only  apparent,  for  in  the  week  or  two  preceding  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Budget  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  rush  to  clear 
dutiable  goods  through  the  Custom  House,  in  the  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  increased  taxation.  And,  so  far  as  it  is 
real,  it  is  palpably  temporary.  The  decline  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion in  the  malt  duty  is  plainly  due  to  last  year's  very  late 
and  very  bad  barley  harvest;  and  the  falling  otf  in  the  spirit 
duties  is  also  manifestly  due  to  the  depression  of  trade.  We 
are  afraid  we  must  dismiss  Sir  S.  Northcote's  suggestion  that  the 
people  are  becoming  more  temperate  as  one  that  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination. Wholesale  conversions,  like  those  that  were  effected  by 
Father  Mathew's  preaching  in  Ireland,  might  account  for  the 
enormous  falling  off  in  the  spirit  revenue  of  I  £  million  in  a 
single  year ;  but,  as  there  had  been  no  such  moral  revolution  in 
any  class  of  the  population,  we  must  set  down  the  change 
to  poverty,  not  to  improved  morality.  The  year  has  been 
a  very  trying  one  in  the  rural  districts  all  through  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Ireland  there  has  been  extreme  distress,  deepen- 
ing in  many  cases  almost  into  famine ;  and  in  England  the 
difficulties  of  the  farmers  have  prevented  them  from  employing 
as  many  labourers  as  usual.  In  the  manufacturing  districts, 
again,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  winter  of  1878-79  was  very 
severe ;  that  in  London,  Sheffield,  and  most  of  the  large  towns, 
subscriptions  had  to  be  raised  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  that  trade 
did  not  begin  to  improve  until  near  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  revenue.  Indeed  it  may  be  observed  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  period  of  bad  trade  tells  most  seriously  upon  the 
revenue  just  when  it  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  public  income 
continues  to  improve  long  after  the  depression  has  set  in,  and  it 
continues  to  decline  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  revival  has 
begun.  This  latter  process  is  what  has  been  going  on  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  fact  affords  no  countenance  to  the  theory  that 
the  people  are  becoming  more  temperate.  When  they  have  more 
money  to  spend,  they  will  spend  more  (among  other  things)  in 
drinking.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  will  have  more 
money  in  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered.  To  us  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  esti- 
mated an  increase  on  the  whole  revenue  in  the  current  year  over 
that  just  ended  of  not  quite  300,000/.,  and  we  have  shown  that 
considerably  more  than  the  whole  decrease  from  last  year's  esti- 
mates occurred  in  the  malt  and  spirit  duties.  How  exceptional  was 
the  falling  off  of  last  year  will  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that 
we  must  go  back  fully  live  years — that  is,  to  the  year  ending  with 
March  1875 — to  find  the  Customs  income  so  low,  and  that  we  must 
go  still  further  back  to  get  so  small  an  Excise  income.  Is  it 
likely,  we  would  ask,  that  these  great  items  of  revenue  have  not 
merely  lost  their  elasticity,  but  have  lost  all  the  increase  made  by 
them  during  the  past  five  years  and  more  ?  Of  course,  if  we  are  to 
have  another  harvest  as  bad  as  the  last,  if  it  rains  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  if  the  distress  in  Ireland  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  England  are  deepened,  we  cannot  expect  improvement  in 
the  revenue.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  calamity  | 


as  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  cycle  of  bad 
seasons  has  now  run  its  course,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  good  year.  If  so,  the  malt  duty  will  not  only  yield 
as  much  as  usual,  but  perhaps  a  good  deal  more,  since  an  in- 
creased amount  of  brewing  may  be  looked  for.  Moreover,  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  will 
enable  them  to  spend  more  liberally ;  and  a  fairly  good  harvest, 
which  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  give  strength  and  duration  to 
the  revival  of  trade,  will  increase  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  by  cheapening  food  will  make  their  wages  go  further.  But,, 
if  Customs  and  Excise  together  should  yield  as  much  as  they  did 
in  the  year  ending  with  March  1879,  the  increase  under  these  two 
heads  alone  upon  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  would  be  about 
2^  millions.  Even  if  the  improvement  should  be  only  half  as 
much  as  this,the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  provided  for  his 
successor  a  minimum  surplus  of  one  million.  Whether  the  larger 
or  the  smaller  figure  will  be  reached  depends,  first,  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seasons ;  secondly,  upon  the  continuance  of  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  and  India ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  Europe.  But  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  surplus,  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain.  That 
this,  indeed,  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  own  opinion  would  appear 
from  his  proposals  for  paying  off  the  accumulated  deficits.  Those 
deficits  now  amount  to  eight  millions,  six  millions  of  which  he 
proposes  to  get  rid  of  by  means  of  terminable  annuities  ending 
in  1885  ;  the  remaining  two  he  hopes  to  pay  off,  partly  out  of  the 
contributions  which  he  is  sanguine  enough  to  expect  from  South 
Africa  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war,  and  partly  out 
of  ordinary  surpluses.  But  if  he  anticipates  a  surplus,  why  did  he 
not  allow  for  the  fact  in  his  estimates  ?  This  would  clearly  have 
been  the  more  prudent  course,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  when 
going  to  the  country.  Perhaps  he  reckoned  upon  remaining  in 
office,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  the  better  able  to  make  aa 
impression  on  the  debt  by  having  an  available  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  As  it  happens,  the  only  effect  of  his  self-denying 
caution  is  that  he  will  enable  the  Liberal  leaders  to  boast  that  the 
instant  they  assume  the  management  of  affairs  surpluses  reappear- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  improve  the 
occasion. 


THE  THEATRES. 

OF  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  the  new  work  by  Messrs.  W.  St 
Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  it  may,  we  think,  be  said,  "  Why, 
this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the  other ! "  Some  critics-, 
American  and  English,  have  discovered  that  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  is  only  Pinafore  in  a  new  dress  ;  while  the  Time£  critic, 
with  exquisitely  grave  absurdity,  has  pointed  out  that  "the  plot 
is  weak,  and  the  chief  characters  are  copies — copies  from  Mr.. 
Gilbert's  own  originals — but  copies  still."  It  would  be  about  as 
much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  plot  of  Tom  Thumb  is  weak  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plot  of  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  is  full 
of  matter.  As  to  the  resemblance  to  Pinafore,  no  doubt  there  is 
a  general  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  both  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  This  spirit  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque,  and  it  is  as  reason- 
able to  complain  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  adhering  to  this  as  it  would  be 
to  upbraid  a  novelist  for  always  writing  good  English.  Mr.  Gilbert 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  special  form  of  burlesque,  in 
which  what  looks  at  first  sight  like  ordinary  everyday  life  becomes 
a  kind  of  phantasmagoria  bewildering  to  the  spectators,  hut  not  to 
the  actors,  who  accept  without  a  sign  of  astonishment  the  most 
startling  narrations  and  events  as  if  they  were  trivial  and  common- 
place. There  is  of  course  a  danger  that  this  kind  of  thing  may  be 
repeated  too  often,  a  danger  which  is  common  to  all  specialties  in 
art.  Thus  far,  however,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  certainly  avoided  this 
difficulty.  In  construction  and  in  writing,  whether  of  prose  or 
verse,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  is  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  possible. 
"  On  its  own  peculiar  grounds,"  says  the  Ti?nes,  "  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  it.  But,"  the  writer  continues,  with  an  absolutely 
astounding  stolidity,  "  it  is  different  when  we  regard  it  as  the  basis 
of  musical  construction,  as  a  libretto.  Music  is  fully  able  to  deal 
with  broadly  comic  phases  of  human  life.  Such  a  character  as, 
say,  Figaro,  in  the  scores  of  Rossini  and  of  Mozart,  stands  forth  with 
a  graphic  distinctness  unattainable  by  words  alone."  Mr.  Gilbert 
himself  has  perhaps  never  written  anything  quite  so  exquisitely 
comic  as  the  passage  just  quoted.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  assumes 
stupidity  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  an  assumption,  and  the  pretence 
is  a  shade  less  amusing  than  the  real  thing.  Mr.  Sullivan's  music 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  as  pleasantly  fresh  as  is  Mr.  Gilbert's  piece. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  the  words  in  the  purely  comic  passages, 
1  in  many  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan's  orchestration  is  singularly  in- 
genious and  apt ;  and  in  some  others,  notably  a  cavatina  for  the 
hero  in  the  first  act,  and  a  duet  for  the  hero  and  the  heroine  in  the 
second,  it  has  true  beauty  and  invention. 

The  central  idea  of  the  many  convolutions  which  go  to  make  up 
the  plot  of  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  is  that  of  a  young  man  whose 
nurse  has  by  mistake  apprenticed  him  to  a  Pirate  King  instead,  of 
to  a  pilot.  There  is,  it  ma}'  be  stated  in  passing,  a  story  in  a 
back  number  of  Household  Words  or  of  All  the  Year  Round 
which  turns  upon  the  same  confusion  of  names.  Ruth,  the  nurse 
spoken  of,  relates  in  a  characteristic  song  how,  mistaking  her  in- 
structions, which  within  her  brain  did  gyrate,  she  committed  the 
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irretrievable  mistake  of  binding  the  young  Frederic  apprentice 
to  a  pirate,  and  she  ends  by  informing  the  pirate  crew  that 

This  is  how  you  find  me  now, 

A  member  of  your  shy  lot, 
Which  you  wouldn't  have  found  had  he  been  bound 

Apprentice  to  a  pilot. 

Ruth  loves  Frederic,  who,  never  having  seen  any  other  woman, 
is  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not,  but  is 
quite  prepared  to  marry  her  on  her  assurance  that  she  really 
is  a  very  fine  woman.  Unfortunately,  just  after  she  has 
made  this  assertion,  Major-General  Stanley's  daughters  appear,  and 
Frederic  and  Mabel  immediately  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  The 
kindly  resolution  of  all  the  other  girls  to  talk  with  great  interest 
about  the  weather  while  the  lovemaking  is  going  on  gives  Mr. 
Sullivan  an  opportunity  for  an  exceedingly  pretty  piece  of  con- 
certed music.  The  pirates  enter  stealthily,  seize  on  a  maiden 
apiece,  and  propose  to  have  the  marriage  service  immediately 
performed,  when  the  Major-General  enters,  and  presently  gives 
some  account  of  himself  in  a  patter  song,  each  verse  of  which 
ends  with  a  rhyme,  which  he  has  immense  difficulty  in  finding. 
The  Major-General  of  course  is  well  informed  on  all  subjects, 
except  those  connected  with  his  profession.  He  is  well  up  in 
Tenierses  and  Zoffanys,  and  he  knows  the  croaking  chorus  from 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  He  is  competent  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  (which  is  the  more  fortunate 
as  it  supplies  him  with  one  of  the  rhymes  that  have  to  be  pain- 
fully sought  for),  and  he  "  can  whistle  all  the  airs  in  that 
infernal  nonsense  Pinafore"  but  of  things  pertaining  to 
active  military  service  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  He 
rescues  his  daughters  from  the  matrimonial  designs  of 
the  pirate  band  by  pleading  in  forma  pupilli,  the  pirates 
being  bound  according  to  their  own  laws  never  to  molest  an 
orphan — a  practice  which,  as  Frederic  has  before  pointed  out, 
interferes  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  gains  of  their  calling. 
The  act  drop  falls  upon  a  tableau  composed  by  the  Pirate  King, 
surrounded  by  his  crew,  waving  the  black  flag  at  the  right  of  the 
stage,  while  the  Major-General,  surrounded  by  his  twenty-four 
daughters  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  brandishes  the  British 
Standard  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  interpretation  of  the  work  is  singularly  successful.  The 
chorus  are  admirably  trained  both  in  singing  and  acting,  and  the 
band  is  led  with  delicacy  and  firmness  by  Mr.  Alfred  Oellier. 
Miss  Marion  Hood  makes  her  first  appearance  as  Mabel,  the 
heroine.  She  has  a  good  voice  and  ber  singing  has  much  merit, 
but,  like  her  acting,  suggests  the  notion  that  it  would  have  been 
the  better  for  more  training.  Miss  Hood,  with  some  obvious 
advantages,  has  two  serious  faults  to  overcome — restlessness 
and  self-consciousness.  Miss  Emily  Cross  plays  Ruth,  the  part 
which  was  to  have  been  taken  by  Miss  Everard,  and  plays  it 
very  well.  Her  musical  skill  enables  her  to  overcome  successfully 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  music  which  is  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  her  voice.  Others  of  Major-General  Stanley's  daughters 
are  well  represented  by  Miss  Gwynne,  Miss  La  Rue,  and  Miss  Bond. 
Mr.  George  Grossmith  appears  as  the  Major-General.  He  has  the 
rare  art  of  singing  admirably  without  seeming  to  possess  any  voice, 
and  certainly  no  one  could  deliver  the  patter-song  with  more 
complete  success,  with  more  commendable  gravity  and  absence  of 
exaggeration.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  less  of  Major-General 
Stanley  in  The  Pirates  than  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  Pinafore  ; 
but  the  one  part  is  in  Mr.  Grossmith's  hands  as  careful  and 
attractive  a  study  as  the  other.  Mr.  Temple's  Pirate  Captain 
suggests,  exactly  as  it  should,  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  such  figures  as  that  which  he  presents,  "  twopence  coloured," 
were  a  delight;  and  he  sings  the  song  of  "The  Pirate  King" 
with  capital  dash  and  vigour.  Dash  is  the  one  thing  that  seems 
to  us  to  be  wanting  to  Mr.  George  Power's  performance  of 
Frederic.  Mr.  Power  has  a  very  "  sympathetic "  voice  of  true 
tenor  quality,  which  he  uses  with  great  skill  and  delicacy,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  blame  in  his  acting  except  the  fact 
that  he  seems  afraid  to  let  himself  go.  This  is  a  fault 
on  the  right  side,  but  it  is  one  which  gives  an  air 
of  inefficiency  to  an  otherwise  artistic  performance.  We 
must  take  this  occasion  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Rutland  Barring- 
ton's  excellent  performance,  although  he  does  not  appear 
until  the  second  act,  when  he  enters  as  the  Sergeant  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  police,  who  are  opposed  to  the  pirates.  Mr. 
Barrington  is  as  good  an  actor  as  he  is  a  singer,  and  he  has  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  author's  peculiar  vein  of  humour.  His  song, 
with  a  chorus  from  the  policemen,  describing  how,  "take  one  conside- 
ration with  another,  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one,"  is  very 
funny  in  itself  and  is  capitally  given.  We  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
count, by  relating  them,  the  surprises  of  the  second  act ;  but  it 
may  be  said  of  it  briefly  that  it  is  as  fresh  and  vivacious  as 
the  first.  _  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
encores  will  either  grow  less  frequent  or  meet  with  less  ready 
response.  Protest  against  the  habit  of  encores  is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
useless. 

We  have  not  till  now  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
performance  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  of  Still  Waters  Pun  Deep 
and  Old  Cronies.  In  the  comedy  Mrs.  Kendal's  impersonation  of 
Mrs.  Sternhold  is  the  most  interesting  point,  because  it  exhibits 
the  actress  in  an  entirelv  new  light,  and  shows  that  her 
range  is  wider  than  might  have  been  imagined.  The  representa- 
tion is  at  once  forcible  and  fine,  and  in  the  more  passionate  pas- 
sages is  very  remarkable.    That  Mrs.  Kendal's  taste  is  equal  to 


her  talent  is  shown  by  her  avoiding,  in  the  most  striking  of  these, 
any  comparison  with  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan's  fine  rendering  of  the 
same  point.  Mr.  Hare's  Potter  is  an  elaborate  and  highly-finished 
study  of  an  old — possibly  a  too  old — man.  But  one  could  hardly 
wish  it  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Terriss  as  Hawkesley  is  at  his  best  in 
the  later — that  is,  the  stronger— scenes  of  the  play.  Mr.  Kendal's 
Mildmay  is,  like  everything  he  does,  carefully  thought  out  and 
executed ;  but  it  interests  us  less  than  some  of  his  performances 
have  done,  possibly  because  it  is  wanting  in  the  variety  which  the 
character  seems  capable  of  assuming.  Mr.  Theyre  Smith's  come- 
dietta Old  Cronies,  which  precedes  the  comedy,  is  remarkable  both 
as  to  writing  and  as  to  acting.  It  might  be  said,  not  unfairly, 
that  the  little  piece  is  all  about  nothing ;  but  the  nothing  is 
so  charmingly  written,  and  so  perfectly  acted  by  Mr.  Wenman 
and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  that  it  leaves  behind  it  a  singularly  pleasant 
impression— such  an  impression,  in  fact,  as  is  caused  by  seeing  a 
piece  of  the  same  calibre  played  at  the  Francais  by  picked  actors, 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  cas9  nowadays  at  that  theatre,  by  players 
of  second-rate  quality. 

Mr.  Hollingshead,  by  engaging  the  Hanlon-Lees  at  the  Gaiety, 
has  given  playgoers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  pantomime  under- 
stood and  interpreted  as  a  fine  art.  Not  very  long  ago  we  wrote 
in  high  praise  of  Mr.  Paul  Martinetti,  who  is  the  only  other 
fine  artist  in  pure  pantomime  who  has  been  seen  for  years  in 
London.  The  Hanlon-Lees  have  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Paul  Martinetti  and  his  company  in  numbers.  All  of  them, 
including  M.  Agoust,  who  belongs  to  the  troop,  can  act  admirably 
in  dumb  show  ;  and  several  of  them,  chief  among  whom  are 
Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Hanlon,  are  both  actors  and  gymnasts.  The 
precision  and  rapidity  with  which  the  most  complicated  and 
bewildering  "  tricks  "  are  executed  by  the  whole  company  are  ex- 
traordinary. Two  scenes  of  pure  pantomime  acting  are  specially 
remarkable.  One  consists  in  nothing  but  the  constant  filching 
of  a  spirit-flask  from  a  traveller  by  the  two  chief  members  of  the 
company;  the  other  represents  their  successive  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  a  gendarme,  capitally  represented  by 
M.  Agoust.  Both  scenes  are  worth  close  observation.  The  piece 
has  a  wild  plot,  and  some  wildly  punning  dialogue.  Mr.  Righton 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Penley  get  all  the  fun  that  there  is  to  be  got  out 
of  two  speaking  parts. 

At  the  Folly  Theatre  Mr.  Toole  has  lately  produced  Mr.  H.  J. 
Byron's  comedy  of  The  Upper  Crust,  in  which  Mr.  Toole  himself 
plays  the  most  important  part.  Mr.  Byron  seldom  fails  to  be 
amusing.  In  the  piece  which  we  now  speak  of  he  is  as  amusing 
as  ever,  and  he  has  avoided  a  fault  which  has  been  found  in  some 
of  his  plays,  that  of  finishing  up  an  entertaining  co^iedy  with  a 
weak  climax.  The  construction  is  that  of  a  keen  and  practised 
playwright,  and  the  dialogue,  which  never  flags,  contains  some  of 
the  happiest  lines  which  Mr.  Byron  has  ever  written.  Unfor- 
tunately some  of  these  lines  seem  to  be  quite  over  the  heads  of  the 
audience.  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  appears  to 
be  entirely  unknown  to  the  spectators  suggests  some  curious  and 
not  altogether  pleasing  reflections.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  re- 
markable that  the  point  of  "  It  cuts  both  ways — like  many  old 
saws"  should  be  missed.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of  points 
which  no  audience  can  fail  to  take ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more 
important  for  the  success  of  the  piece,  the  author  has  fitted 
Mr.  Toole  with  an  admirably  devised  part,  which  is  played  as  only 
Mr.  Toole  could  play  it.  It  is  the  actor's  merit  that,  while  he  gives 
full  prominence  to  the  broader  characteristics  of  the  part,  he  never 
neglects  or  forgets  its  finer  shades.  The  three  ladies'  parts 
are  well  rendered  by  Miss  Cavalier,  Miss  Phillips,  and  Mis3 
Thome. 


REVIEWS. 


BURTON'S  EEIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.* 
{First  Notice.) 

THE  addition  of  a  single  word  to  the  title-page  of  these  volumes 
would  have  been  of  material  assistance  to  any  reader  desirous 
of  understanding  their  method  and  appreciating  their  real  excel- 
lences. As  a  supplementary  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
Mr.  Burton's  book  has  merits  commending  themselves  almost  at 
first  sight ;  and  the  points  which  it  elucidates  afresh,  or  puts  in  a 
light  surer,  and  therefore  probably  truer,  than  that  in  which  otherre- 
cent  historians  have  presented  them,  are  very  far  from  being  the  least 
important  or  the  least  interesting  in  the  range  of  its  theme.  Thus, 
above  all,  no  one  will  be  disappointed  who  seeks  for  a  judgment 
at  once  shrewd  and  generous  of  the  history  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland  in  an  author  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  readable  and  the 
most  complete  History  of  Scotland  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement.  Exhaustive,  on  the  other  hand,  or  even  fairly  well 
balanced  in  the  relative  thoroughness  and  fulness  of  its  several 
divisions,  the  work  before  us  can  scarcely  be  called.  The  author 
is  perpetually  accounting  for  his  transitions  and  excursions,  or 
apologizing  for  them ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  former  are 
often  as  abrupt  as  the  latter  are  lengthy.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  Burton  is  one  of  those  who  read  much  and 

*  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer  Boyal  for  Scotland.  3  vols.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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do  not  often  read  in  vain ;  nor  need  one  seek  far  in  these 
volumes  for  evidence  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
scholar  who  draws  on  ample  resources  from  the  adept  in  the 
art  of  reproducing-  at  secondhand.  Yet  this  work,  produced 
in  his  full  literary  maturity  by  an  historian  who  enjoys  an  offi- 
cial pre-eminence  beyond  the  Border,  and  a  widespread  recog- 
nition on  both  sides  of  it,  furnishes  a  noteworthy  instance  of 
the  untoward  consequences  of  neglecting  the  artistic,  or,  one 
might  almost  say,  technical,  side  of  historical  composition.  As 
Mr.  Burton  lacks  neither  knowledge  nor  spirit,  so  his  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne  is  abundantly  instructive  and  frequently  enter- 
taining ;  but  to  any  one  who  has  expected  to  find  in  this  thousand 
or  so  of  pages  something  like  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  period 
which  they  profess  to  cover,  the  substitute  provided  is  likely  to 
prove  disappointing.  It  will  certainly  be  perplexing  to  the  less 
advanced  student  (say  at  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities  where 
no  history  is  taught)  who  should  innocently  hope  with  its  aid  to 
master  in  outline  the  course  of  the  period  in  question. 

Before  taking  another  occasion  of  adverting  to  some  of  those 
portions  of  this  History  which  seem  to  claim  more  special  atten- 
tion, we  feel  bound  in  some  measure  to  make  good  the  opinion  we 
have  advanced  as  to  the  general  method,  or  want  of  method, 
characterizing  it.  To  compare  Mr.  Burton's  treatment  of  his 
subject  with  that  of  other  recent  English  historians  would  be  a 
useless  task,  since  by  their  narratives  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
neitherLord  Stanhope,  nor  Mr.  Wyon,  nor,  to  our  knowledge,  any 
other  English  writer  with  an  ambition  beyond  the  favourite  duo- 
decimo of  the  present  period,  has  achieved  a  conspicuous  success. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Burton's  reference  to 
Lord  Stanhope  as  to  "  one  who,  when  he  had  made  himself 
fully  master  of  the  facts,  could  be  relied  upon  for  absolute 
justice,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  generosity,"  needlessly  patron- 
izing in  tone.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Burton,  on  the  one 
hand,  though  clearly  himself  no  stranger  to  some  of  the  battle- 
fields of  which  he  speaks,  ready  to  make  use  of  the  eminently 
"  standard"  authority  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  ;  and,  on  the  other,  pay 
to  the  great  historical  genius  of  Ranke  a  warmer  tribute  of  esteem 
than  is  usual  on  the  part  of  historical  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion in  "Britain."  Even  for  C.  von  Noorden,  scarcely  known  at 
all  in  this  country,  he  has  at  least  a  polite  word.  But  of  course 
neither  the  historian  of  England  in  the  Reformation  and  Revolu- 
tion periods  nor  Schlosser's  conscientious  successor  has  essayed 
to  treat  the  period  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  as  a  distinct  theme. 
There  are  few  themes  of  the  kind  which  are  from  some  points  of 
view  so  complete  in  themselves ;  and  yet,  after  happily  choosing 
a  subject  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  has  several  special  quali- 
fications, Mr.  Burton  appears  to  have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
arrange  the  materials  before  him.  To  be  sure,  he  is  constantly 
telling  us  why  he  has  put  something  in  or  has  left  something 
over ;  but  this  kind  of  unasked  confidence  is  apt  to  weary  the 
reader,  like  a  letter  half  made  up  of  reasons  for  not  being  longer 
than  it  actually  is.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Burton  protests  that 
he  will  not  be  guilty  of  deviations  from  the  straight  path. 
Thus,  having  touched  on  and  quite  appositely  illustrated  the 
extreme  necessitousness  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  Great  Britain's  pompous  ally  and  greedy  pensioner, 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  add  a  rather  obscure  confession  of 
having  "  been  drawn  into  this  separate  story  further  than  we 
should  have  gone  in  limiting  our  history  to  '  The  British  Empire.' 
There  is  a  warning  to  stop  in  time,  that  the  name  of  our  country 
be  not  unjustly  compromised."  At  other  times  he  passes  with 
extreme  rapidity  over  important  events  or  transactions,  or  omits  to 
furnish  the  grounds  of  statements  possessing  considerable  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  after  Godolphin  has  been  roundly  introduced  as 
"  the  greatest  master  of  finance  and  pecuniary  economy  that  ever 
held  rule  in  Britain,"  it  is  annoying  to  be  referred,  in  support  of 
the  assertion,  to  two  volumes  of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
passim,  without  obtaining  any  illustrations  from  Mr.  Burton 
himself  beyond  the  Lord  Treasurer's  hesitation  in  allowing  a  new 
silver  trumpet  to  the  third  troop  of  Guards  before  being  in- 
formed "  what's  become  of  the  old  one,"  and  his  vigilant 
economy  in  the  matter  of  the  Coronation  accounts.  So 
important  an  episode  as  "  the  celebrated  simultaneous  crea- 
tion of  twelve  peers "  is  dismissed  in  a  few  lines ;  nor 
have  we  noticed  any  reference  at  all  to  another  achievement  of 
the  same  unscrupulous  statesman — that  Schism  Act  which  it  is 
comforting  to  find  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  its  recent  lively  article 
on  Bolingbroke,  execrate  in  no  measured  terms.  But,  in  truth,  we 
must  confess  that  Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the  last  four  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  strikes  us  as  decidedly  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sparing  of  space  in  the 
relation  of  the  ceremonial  of  Queen  Anne's  coronation,  or  even  in 
that  of  the  externals  of  the  Sacheverell  trial.  In  these  instances, 
however,  as  in  the  passages  about  "  multiplepoinding,"  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Scots  law,  most  readers  will  at  all  events  find 
an  element  of  novelty;  but  the  digressions  concerning  the  earlier 
history  of  the  French  tongue,  and  the  predecessors  of  Rapin  in 
England  and  Scotland,  appear  to  us  purely  superfluous. 

Mr.  Burton,  we  need  hardly  say,  makes  ample  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties and  his  vigilance  as  a  reader ;  thus  the  whole  literature,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  Sacheverell  case  has  by  him  for  the  first  time 
been  made  serviceable  to  a  more  balanced  judgment  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  entire  transaction.  Concerning  the  rather  out-of-the- 
way  subject,  again,  of  the  French  refugees  in  England — a  subject 
fully  ripe  for  a  monograph — he  has  much  that  is  valuable  as  well 
as  curious  to  say.    But  in  his  concluding  chapter,  on  the  "  Intel- 


lectual Progress  "  of  the  age,  he  has  attempted  either  too  much  or 
too  little  for  any  perceptible  purpose.  We  will  not  assert  that  thia 
chapter  is  poorer  than  the  corresponding  section  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
book,  called,  with  even  grander  breadth,  "  The  Age  of  Anne  "  for 
that  would  be  going  far.  But  who  in  the  world  can  be  interested 
or  benefited  by  a  hasty  reference  beginning  after  the  following 
fashion  ? 

There  was  in  existence  a  book  of  great  rarity  published  at  Oxford  in 
1485,  beiDga  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin.  It  led  the  way  to  the 
original  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Phalaris,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Agrigentum  some  live  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  master  of  the  Greek  language  iu  the  period  of  its  purity. 

To  some  readers  "  Tom  Brown,"  for  whose  reputation  Mr.  Burton 
appears  generously  to  entertain  a  certain  kind  of  tenderness,  may 
present  himself  as  a  discovery,  while  others  may  share  the  his- 
torian's estimate  of  his  wit.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  esteem 
it  fortunate  that  we  are  spared  a  series  of  extracts  from  Tom 
d'Urfey  and  Ned  Ward,  lesser  and  perhaps  looser  humourists  of 
the  same  "  school."  Of  Brome,  whose  Jovial  Crew  according  to 
Mr.  Burton  was  popular  in  London  when  Gay  was  at  work  on  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  and  is  accordingly  cited  in  this  chapter,  we  are 
mysteriously  told  that  "  so  little  'is  known  that  he  is  not  easily 
identified."  We  had  thought  that  few  of  Ben  Jonson's  followers 
were  better  known  than  his  "  faithful  servant  Dick  Brome,"  whose 
works  were  republished  only  the  other  day.  But  though  his  play 
kept  the  stage  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  an  extract  from  it  was 
hardly  called  for  here.  The  quotations  from  Swift  are  unnecessary 
for  another  reason — because  they  are  already  known  to  most  people ; 
though  there  are  probably  but  few  to  whom  it  would  have  occurred 
to  reflect  on  Swift's  lines  descriptive  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  by 
printing  in  a  parallel  column  those  of  Byron  suggested  by  the  same 
statue.  Altogether,  this  concluding  chapter  scarcely  tends  to 
modify  the  impression  which  these  volumes  as  a  whole,  notwith- 
standing their  merits,  leave  upon  the  mind — that  of  unevenness 
and  incompleteness.  They  are  far  from  exhausting  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  its  main  points,  though  they  include 
even  such  odds  and  ends  as  the  services  of  the  age  to  the  science 
of  geology,  and,  by  implication,  to  that  of  palseozoic  entomology. 

We  regret  to  add  that  in  points  of  detail  also  this  History 
shows,  in  our  judgment,  a  surprising  want  of  finish.  Perhaps  what 
seems  to  us  a  not  unfrequent  obscurity  of  style  may  not  seem  the 
same  to  others;  and  we  have  no  space  for  quotations.  At  all 
events,  such  a  word  as  "  uncompliability,"  and  such  a  phrase  as  to 
"  exorcise  into  existence,"  appear  to  us  to  clog  the  progress  of  a 
sentence  as  much  as  faultiness  of  construction.  Unfortunately, 
too,  Mr.  Burton  has  been  badly  served  by  his  printer,  whose 
vagaries  are  many  and  various : — Normandy  for  Normanby,  and 
Sylvia  for  St/lva  (Evelyn's),  and  Kbnigsburg  for  Konigsberg,  and 
Leyh  for  Queich,  and  concle  (repeatedly)  for  the  Spanish  conde, 
together  with  Reformation  for  Restoration,  and  Thomas  for  Robert 
Harley  as  the  heading  of  a  page.  With  regard  to  the  last  of 
these  blunders,  we  at  first  fancied  that  the  Treasurer's  cousin 
might  have  been  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  printer ;  but  after  a 
glance  at  the  top  of  the  page  opposite,  it  does  not  need  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  William  Blades  to  account  for  the  misnomer. 
Since  Mr.  Burton  takes  occasion  to  remind  us  that  genealogy  is  an 
exact  science,  he  might  have  likewise  remembered  that  an  accu- 
rate terminology  is  one  of  its  most  useful  adjuncts.  In  that  case, 
he  would  have  avoided  giving  the  vague  title  of"  Prince  "  Frederick 
to  the  Elector  who  afterwards  became  King  Frederick,  and  whom 
two  pages  later  Mr.  Burton,  by  a  strange  slip,  calls  "  King  Wil- 
liam." In  like  manner,  the  famous  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden- 
Baden  is  in  the  loose  English  fashion  called  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  in  the  same  page  in  which  he  has  received  his  proper 
title,  and  a  few  pages  further  is  quite  incorrectly  raised  to  a  duke- 
dom. It  may  seem  trifling  to  notice  such  slips  as  these,  but 
inaccuracy  in  an  historical  work  is  always  worth  pointing  out. 
The  book  is  not  free  from  incorrectness  of  a  graver  sort,  which 
surprises  us  in  an  historian  of  Mr.  Burton's  attainments  and 
achievements.  Making  every  allowance  for  laxity  of  phraseology 
and  for  vivacity  of  imagination,  we  fail  to  see  how  Marlborough 
could  have  looked  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar  as  "  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  France."  Nor  can  we  accept  the  first  part  of 
the  following  geographical  description  of  Bavaria  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century — whatever  the  last  clause  in  the  sentence  may 
mean : — 

The  largest  of  these  States  was  Bavaria — an  electorate  of  the  Empire, 
covering  a  space  from  Donauworth  on  the  Danube  up  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps,  where  it  inarched  with  Italy  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

On  returning,  as  we  hope  to  do,  to  Mr.  Burton's  volumes, 
we  desire  to  touch  no  further  on  inaccuracies  or  obscurities  of 
detail.  And,  in  order  to  have  done  with  fault-finding,  we  may 
advert  at  once  to  another  blemish  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
pass  by.  Mr.  Burton  would  not  accept  it  as  a  compliment 
were  we  to  declare  our  undiminished  belief  in  the  candour  of 
his  judgments  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  views  on 
questions  of  public  morality.  It  is  the  more  disappointing  that 
he  should  in  these  volumes,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  have 
lapsed  into  an  apologetic  tone  which  appears  to  us  very  un- 
fortunate. Is  it  to  the  purpose,  and,  if  to  the  purpose,  is  it  fair, 
after  an  interesting  and  entertaining  passage  describing  the  evils 
of  the  English  recruiting  organization,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
empty  generality  that  "  we  may  safely  believe  that  there  were 
deeper  blots  in  the  shape  of  injustice  and  cruelties  in  the 
machinations  by  which  those  who  were  to  be  our  allies  raised 
their  forces "  ?    What  avails  it,  after  narrating  the  strange 
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story  of  the  execution  at  Leith  of  Captain  Green  of  the  Worcester, 
and  of  two  of  her  crew,  and  characterizing  the  crime  as  it  de- 
serves to  he  characterized,  to  add  the  quite  inapposite  reflection 
that,  if  Green  and  his  crew  had  been  caught  as  buccaneers  by  "  any 
of  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  .  .  .  there  would  have 
been  the  question  by  torture  to  begin  with,  while  all  who  escaped 
the  rope  would  have  been  chained  for  life  to  the  long  galleys  then 
employed  in  the  coasting  and  river  navigation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  narrow  seas."  That  the  captain  and  his  shipmates 
would  have  elsewhere  been  cruelly  punished  for  crimes  committed 
by  them  is  no  excuse  for  the  fact  that,  in  Scotland,  they  more 
promptly  expiated  a  deed  they  had  not  done.  But  there  appears 
to  be  an  unfailing  resource  in  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
Providence  that,  after  all,  Great  Britain  was  in  the  past, 
as  she  is  now,  different  from  other  nations.  It  is  this  sentiment 
which  helps  to  carry  an  historian  easily  through  the  narrative  of 
such  transactions  as  the  "  preliminary  arrangements "  for  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  at  their  exclusion  from  which  the  Dutch,  for- 
sooth, "  showed  some  grotesque  tokens  of  resentment."  At  the 
same  time  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  where  Mr.  Burton  enters 
most  fully  into  parts  of  his  theme,  he  shows  fairness  of  spirit  as 
well  as  comprehensiveness  of  judgment.  And  we  hope,  in  another 
article,  to  indicate  some  at  least  of  the  passages  which  render 
the  book,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
historical  literature. 


^IELLENICA.* 

THE  object  of  these  essays  is  to  bring  the  meaning  and  import- 
ance of  Greek  literature  nearer  to  educated  English  readers 
who  are  not  scholars  by  profession.  Most  of  them  are  such  as 
might  be  added  by  way  of  excursus  or  introduction  to  translations 
of  the  works  discussed ;  and  to  those  who  have  any  current  or 
recent  knowledge  of  our  Universities  the  names  of  the  writers  will 
in  most  cases  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  competence  of  the 
execution.  Those  who  read  the  originals  will  find  here  a  welcome 
companion  ;  and  those  who  do  not  are  provided  with  interesting 
and  enlightening  accounts  of  what  the  originals  tell  us.  The 
essayists  have  written  independently,  and  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  aimed  at  a  popular 
treatment  of  their  subjects.  All  may  be  said  to  express  results  of 
scholarship  in  a  literary  form ;  but  Mr.  Dakyns's  paper  on  Xeno- 
phon,  for  instance,  stands  as  distinctly  on  the  side  of  literature 
as  Professor  Jebb's  on  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  does  on  the 
side  of  scholarship.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  both  represented  ; 
but  Oxford  is  in  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  and  has  the  philoso- 
phical interest  of  the  book  all  to  herself.  The  two  full  and  excel- 
lent essays  on  the  Platonic  theory  of  education,  and  on  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  State,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  more  to 
say,  are  both  contributed  by  Fellows  of  Balliol. 

The  series  is  led  off  by  Mr.  Ernest  Myers  with  a  paper  on 
^Eschylus,  in  which  he  gives  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  origin 
and  conditions  of  the  Attic  drama,  and  of  -Eschylus's  poetical 
character.  He  takes  occasion  to  correct  to  some  extent  the  com- 
monly received  opinion.  iEschyl  us's  magniloquence  in  poetry  and 
conservatism  in  politics  have  both,  as  Mr.  Myers  justly  points  out, 
been  exaggerated  beyond  the  measure  of  any  legitimate  inference 
from  the  testimony  of  his  own  works,  partly  owing  to  serious 
acceptance  of  the  picture  of  him  deliberately  exaggerated  by 
Aristophanes  to  heighten  the  contrast  with  Euripides.  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  editor  of  the  volume,  follows  with  a  discussion  of  "The 
Theology  and  Ethics  of  Sophocles."  To  extract  a  complete  ethical 
or  theological  system  from  a  dramatist  is  not  a  hopeful  task,  and 
the  better  the  dramatist  knows  his  art  the  less  hopeful  it  is  likely 
to  be.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  drama,  turning  largely  as  it  does 
on  the  relations  of  man  to  superhuman  powers,  well  deserves  to  be 
specially  studied  for  the  indications  it  gives  of  the  half-conscious 
ethical  development  of  the  best  Greek  minds.  Here,  as  in  Pindar 
(though  in  Pindar  something  of  conscious  purpose  is  manifest), 
we  watch  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  frank  and  unquestioning 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Homeric  age  by  conceptions  that  aim  at 
satisfying  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  standard.  In  this  spirit 
Mr.  Abbott  has  discussed  the  Sophoclean  treatment  of  the  Gods 
and  their  dealings  with  mankind. 

_  Mr.  Nettleship's  contribution,  entitled  "  The  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  Plato,"  is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book.  In  Germany  it  would  have  been 
garnished  with  a  much  greater  display  of  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions (which  Mr.  Nettleship  seems  purposely  to  avoid),  and  pub- 
lished as  a  monograph.  Its  general  object  is  to  exhibit  the 
vital  substance  of  the  original  and  almost  modern  ideas  which  are 
apt  to  be  hidden  from  the  modern  reader  by  the  unfamiliar  form 
of  Plato's  teaching.  The  first  postulate  of  Plato's  scheme  is  that 
education  is  essentially  a  kind  of  nurture,  rpocfir) :  "  the  human 
self"— rnind  as  well  as  body — "is  a  living  being,  requiring  a 
certain  environment  in  order  to  grow  properly,  and  capable  of 
growing  improperly  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways."  Hence  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  science  of  education  being  formed  is  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  We  must  know  not 
merely  what  we  want  to  produce,  but  what  we  have  to  work  upon ; 
a  consideration  which  may  seem  obvious  enough  when  stated,  but 
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has  often  been  forgotten  long  after  Plato's  time.  Starting  from 
this  conception,  Plato  thoroughly  grasped  the  point  that  the  for- 
mation of  character,  not  the  imparting  of  this  and  that  piece  of 
knowledge,  is  the  first  thing  needful  in  an  education  worthy  of  the 
name.  And  here  we  find  the  key,  as  Mr.  Nettleship  observes, 
to  the  practical  success  of  modern,  and  especially  English, 
school  and  university  training,  as  compared  with  the  very 
inadequate  means  provided  by  the  official  instruction.  An  informal 
discipline  and  "  preparation  for  the  art  of  life  "  has  been  evolved  in 
the  little  commonwealths  of  our  public  schools,  which  is  at  times 
underrated  by  educational  theorists,  but  is  rightly  felt  by  men  of 
the  world  to  have  an  importance  of  its  own.  "When  we  come  to 
details,  Plato's  theory  of  the  function  of  poetry  and  music  is  so 
strange  to  modern  ears  as  to  require  a  good  deal  of  explanation, 
and  the  explanation  is  carefully  given.  The  poet's  duty  of  eleva- 
ting the  minds  of  the  young  and  informing  them  with  all  things 
good  and  beautiful,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  is  compared  with 
Milton's  treatment  of  a  similar  theme  ;  and  Plato's  attack  on  the 
drama  as  a  demoralizing  power  is  put  in  a  light  which  makes  it 
intelligible  by  reference  to  the  miscellaneous  novel-reading  of  our 
own  time.  The  ethical  importance  attached  by  Plato  to  music  is 
ingeniously  accounted  for,  not  by  any  wild  supposition  of  Greek 
music  having  had  resources  or  powers  to  us  unknown,  but  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  means  then  at  its  disposal  and  the  obvious 
character  of  its  expression.  And  if  we  consider  music  in  its 
simpler  forms,  we  shall  find  Plato's  view  in  the  main  applicable  at 
the  present  day.  No  parent  of  right  feeling  and  good  taste  would 
care  to  have  his  growing  children's  ears  constantly  fed  with  music- 
hall  songs,  or  even  with  such  melodies  as  "  Grandfather's  Clock." 
And  when  we  remember  that  taste  and  moral  feeling  were  almost 
inseparable  in  the  mind  of  Plato  and  his  contemporaries,  we 
shall  perhaps  no  longer  think  him  extravagant.  Mr.  Nettleship 
goes  on  to  the  refining  influence  of  music  in  modern  life,  and 
suggests,  in  the  following  excellent  passage,  that  of  all  the  fine 
arts  music  is  that  on  which  we  can  most  surely  rely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  general  standard  of  English  culture : — 

We  may  collect  engravings,  and  photographs,  and  china,  and  make 
ourselves  learned  in  the  history  of  art ;  we  may  found  museums  and 
institutes,  and  spread  casts  of  Venus  and  Apollo  through  the  land ;  we 
may  give  thousands  of  pounds  for  pieces  of  clever  vulgarity  ;  but  we  shall 
not  make  English  life  much  more  beautiful  or  more  joyous,  unless  we  can 
produce  art  which  will  educate  the  nation  to  see  with  its  eyes  and  to  hear 
with  its  ears  the  country  in  which  it  dwells  and  the  history  which  it  in- 
herits. It  is  in  music  perhaps  that  the  outlook  is  the  least  discouraging. 
Here  there  is  a  possibility  of  acting  upon  large  masses  with  some  effect ; 
here  social  distinctions  are  less  felt  ;  here  too  the  English  nature  seems  to 
show  more  aptitude  and  susceptibility.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  make  our 
great  towns  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  chimerical  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  may  each  have  their  orchestra  aud  chorus,  and  adequate  provi- 
sion for  hearing  them.  There  is  no  need  to  quarrel  about  the  precise  educa- 
tional effect  which  modern  music  has  or  may  have.  That  it  has  some  such 
effect  will  not  be  denied  except  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  it  to  themselves, 
or  by  those  who  are  irritated  at  the  stupidity  of  its  would-be  advocates. 
The  apparent  vagueness  of  its  influence,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  for- 
mulating it,  is  neither  a  proof  of  its  unreality  nor  an  argument  against 
utilising  it.  Everybody  who  is  at  all  susceptible  to  music  knows  that  he 
is  better  for  having  it,  and  worse  for  being  without  it ;  he  also  probably 
knows  that  the  composers  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  great  are, 
some  or  all  of  them,  those  to  whose  music  he  most  likes  to  listen  ;  more 
than  this  he  need  not  be  able  to  say,  for  a  fact  is  not  made  more  of  a  fact 
by  being  talked  or  written  about.  If  it  be  once  full}7  recognised  that 
music  has  a  great  emotional  power  over  a  considerable  proportion  of  Eng- 
lish people,  the  proper  application  of  the  power  becomes  a  public  duty,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  to  discover  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. 

Plato's  theory  of  physical  education  then  comes  under  review ;  as 
Mr.  Nettleship  not  obscurely  hints,  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
practice  of  the  average  English  undergraduate  in  excluding  intel- 
lectual exercises  for  two  or  three  years.  The  crown  of  a  man's 
training,  according  to  Plato's  matured  view,  is  the  discipline  of 
philosophy  and  "  dialectic,"  which  last  is  really  an  untranslatable 
term.  Here  Mr.  Nettleship  has  to  face  the  difficult  task  of  giving 
in  a  relatively  short  compass  a  fair  notion  of  the  nature  and  call- 
ing of  philosophy  as  conceived  by  Plato,  and  he  acquits  himself 
of  it  with  great  skill.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  philosophical  studies  are  worth  quoting  : — 

A  systematic  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  spirit  and  under  the  conditions 
suggested  by  Plato,  is  as  remote  from  the  modern  theory  and  practice  of 
education  as  a  systematic  employment  of  the  arts.  His  account  of  what 
actually  took  place  in  his  time  might  be  applied  with  slight  modifications 
to  our  own  :  "those  who  study  philosophy  at  all,  do  it  in  this  way:  when 
they  are  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  in  the  intervals  of  business  and 
money-making,  they  go  into  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject,  I  mean 
logic,  and  then  they  leave  it ;  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  become  the 
greatest  proficients  ;  and  in  after  years,  if  they  ever  accept  an  invitation 
to  listen  to  a  philosophical  discussion,  they  are  quite  proud  of  themselves, 
for  they  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  pastime ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  old 
age,  their  light  goes  out,  all  but  that  of  a  very  few,  and  is  never  kindled 
again."  Philosophy  in  modern  England  has  not  even  the  advantage,  a 
dubious  advantage  perhaps,  of  that  conventional  glory  which  attached  to 
the  word  in  the  society  of  Plato's  day,  when  a  "  philosopher  "  seems  to 
have  combined  in  himself  the  lofty  associations  of  the  "  savant  "  with  the 
social  prestige  of  the  "  man  of  culture."  It  would  hardly  now  be  said  of 
philosophy  that  it  is  '•  a  place  full  of  fair  names  and  shows,"  into  which 
the  "escaped  convicts"  of  other  professions  "are  glad  to  take  a  leap." 
In  the  popular  estimation,  it  is  a  cold  and  comfortless  region,  haunted 
mainly  by  the  fancies  of  dreamers,  the  sneers  of  sceptics,  and  the  formulas 
of  pedants.  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  looked  upon  with  less  suspicion  on  that 
account.  The  cry  is  as  loud  now  as  it  was  in  Plato's  time,  that  speculation 
unsettles  and  corrupts  the  mind  of  the  young.  And  if  we  may  retort  with 
him  that  the  so-called  theories  upon  which  society  is  so  hard  are  often 
nothing  but  its  own  opinions  articulately  expressed,  and  though  we  may 
not  attach  so  much  importance  as  he  did  to  the  love  of  speculative  truth 
and  the  dangers  of  its  perversion,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  forcible  or  adroit 
expression  of  what  many  men  are  dumbly  feeling  has  in  itself  an  incalcu- 
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lable  power,  and  that  not  only  are  many  honest  minds  needlessly  perplexed 
by  speculative  writing  and  discussion,  but  that  much  real  force  of  intellect 
and  character-  is  spoiled  or  frittered  away  by  the  want  of  method  and 
management  in  the  higher  branches  of  our  education. 

The  final  pages  of  the  essay  discuss  Hate's  conception  of  "  the 
good." 

In  the  next  place  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  who  has  made  himself 
known  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  scholarship,  writes  on  "  Aris- 
totle's Conception  of  the  State."  His  explanation  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  conditions  between  a  Greek  city  and  a 
modern  nation  will  naturally  have  little  novelty  for  scholars, 
but  it  is  clear  and  strikingly  put.  Coming  to  Aristotle's  view 
of  the  State  as  the  only  means  of  realizing  a  worthy  life 
for  man,  he  shows  how  Aristotle  finds  in  it  a  "  union  of  right 
and  might "  which  cannot  otherwise  exist.  "  The  reason  why 
it  is  necessary  for  morality  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  man,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  might";  a  doctrine  which,  thus 
summarized  and  put  into  English,  reads  strangely  like  a  foretaste 
of  Hobbes.  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  indications  in 
Aristotle  of  the  analogy  of  the  State  to  a  living  organism,  a  matter 
which  has  quite  lately  acquired  new  importance.  If  Aristotle 
here  points  towards  the  modern  scientific  views  which  are  at  this 
day  profoundly  modifying  ethics  and  theoretical  politics,  his  theory 
of  leisure  being  a  necessary  condition  of  citizenship  runs  counter  to 
all  our  present  notions,  and  is  a  serious  difficulty  to  his  commen- 
tator. Not  only  is  the  Aristotelian  ideal  of  leisure  marred  for  us 
by  the  consideration  that  it  depends  on  the  common  uses  of  life 
being  provided  for  by  slave-labour,  but  the  (3avavcrla  which  is 
opposed  to  the  culture  of  the  true  citizen  is  defined  in  a  manner 
hardly  less  repugnant  to  our  feeling  in  another  direction.  The 
artist  and  the  musician  belong,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  the 
"  mechanical  "  classes,  because  they  work  to  please  other  people. 
In  our  own  time  the  attribution  of  such  a  character  to  such  art  as 
M.  Delaunay's  or  Herr  Joachim's  (to  say  nothing  of  Beethoven's 
or  Raphael's)  would  itself  be  justly  reckoned  the  surest  mark  of 
^avavala  among  persons  whose  tastes  were  in  any  degree  culti- 
vated. Yet  Aristotle's  opinion  does  not  merely  reflect  the  prej  u- 
dices  of  his  time,  but  has  elements  of  partly  apprehended  truth  in 
it  which  Mr.  Bradley  carefully  exhibits.  Aristotle's  recognition  of 
the  practical  side  of  the  science  of  politics,  his  denunciation  of  the 
simplicity  obtained  by  neglecting  the  real  facts,  and  the  stress  he 
lays  on  the  limitation  of  our  ideals  by  the  actual  conditions 
of  human  commonwealths,  are  duly  brought  into  prominence. 
Lastly  Mr.  Bradley  points  out  that  the  modern  State,  notwith- 
standing the  minimizing  doctrines  of  a  certain  school,  is  more  than 
a  mere  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  endeavours  in  some  measure  to 
carry  out  Aristotle's  conception. 

Professor  Jebb  gives  us  a  discussion  of  Thucydides's  use  of 
speeches  in  his  history,  which  is  excellent  alike  in  matter  and 
in  workmanship.  Its  very  thoroughness  prevents  us  from  at- 
tempting to  give  an  account  of  it ;  we  can  only  say  in  general 
terms  that  it  should  be  the  companion  of  every  English  student  of 
Thucydides  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and 
to  learn  from  him  something  more  than  examples  of  odd  construc- 
tions. Mr.  Dakyns  finds  an  amount  and  variety  of  interest  in 
Xenophon  which  we  conceive  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  But 
that  may  very  possibly  be  for  the  reason  that  Xenophon  is  but 
little  read.  The  Memorabilia,  and  a  book  or  two  of  the  Anabasis — 
perhaps  hardly  looked  at  after  school-days — make  up  the  Xenophon 
even  of  many  scholars.  Xenophon  pays  in  this  way  for  his  in- 
discretion in  writing  Attic  which  was  not  only  elegant  but  easy  to 
read.  If  he  had  scattered  a  few  hopeless  anacoiutha  about  his 
minor  works  he  might  have  made  himself  necessary  to  examiners. 
Mr.  Strachan-Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  does  justice 
to  Poly  bius's  merits  and  importance  as  an  historian,  fully  justifies  the 
exclusion  of  his  work  from  the  regular  course  of  classical  training. 
Mr.  Courtney's  short  paper  on  Epicurus  gives  us  in  a  pleasing 
literary  form  the  result  of  Gomperz's  labours  on  the  Herculaneum 
rolls,  literally  saved  so  as  by  fire,  which  have  already  corrected  to 
some  exteut  our  knowledge  of  Epicurus's  own  doctrine  on 
material  points.  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers's  well-written  sketch  of  the 
splendour  and  decay  of  the  Greek  oracles  bears  lightly  a  weight  of 
learning,  and  leaves  the  subject,  perhaps  wisely,  without  propound- 
ing any  definite  conclusion. 


BRIAN  HODGSON'S  INDIAN  ESSAYS.* 

THE  author  of  these  two  volumes,  who  is  still  living,  went  out 
to  India  as  a  young  Bengal  civilian  in  i8i8,the  year  in  which 
Warren  Hastings  died.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  term  of  service  was 
spent  at  Khatmandhu,  where  he  was  our  Resident  or  Minister  for 
about  twenty  years.  The  nature  of  this  appointment  entails  much 
less  of  that  overwhelming  and  incessant  correspondence  which 
occupies  the  time  of  diplomatists  or  Political  officers  at  Indore, 
Gwalior,  or  Mount  Aboo.  It  certainly  demands  much  tact,  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  character,  and  conciliatory  firmness.  But,  owing 
to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  interference  invariably  shown  by  the 
Nepal  Durbar,  and  especially  by  the  late  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
British  Resident  exercises  none  of  that  ill-defined  and  elastic 
power  which  may  elsewhere  extend  from  regulating  the  mere  cere- 
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monial  of  a  Durbar  to  the  suppression  of  a  host  of  iniquitous  func- 
tionaries. The  country  is  hermetically  sealed  to  Anglo-Indian 
mercantile  enterprise.  Even  the  Resident  himself  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  across  a  particular  stream  or  to  visit  a  secluded  valley. 
Occasionally,  the  post  may  become  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  indispensable  that  it  should  be  filled  by  a 
civil  or  military  officer  who  enjoys  both  the  confidence  of  the 
Viceroy  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Nepalese  Court.  But,  in  quiet 
times,  an  official  stationed  at  Khatmandhu  has  mainly  to  breathe 
pure  mountain  air,  to  sketch  from  nature  and  take  photographs,  and 
to  occupy  his  leisure  with  researches  into  Indian  history  or  Oriental 
tongues.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  rare  opportunities 
have  seldom  been  put  to  much  better  philological  account  than  by 
Mr.  Brian  Hodgson.  The  present  work  is  a  republication  of  divers 
essays  which,  during  and  after  the  period  of  his  Indian  service,  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and  to 
other  periodicals.  The  arrangement  of  the  papers  strikes  us  a3 
slightly  unmethodical;  and  a  large  portion  is  taken  up  with  vocabu- 
laries occurring  at  intervals,  which,  though  possessing  a  lively  interest 
for  Orientalists,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  attraction  for 
the  general  reader.  But  there  are  one  or  two  essays  which  poli- 
ticians might  do  well  to  study,  and  others  which  contain  a  fund 
of  very  curious  details  about  jungly  and  aboriginal  tribes. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  Aryan  languages  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's researches  into  the  dialects  of  non-Aryan  tribes  have  a  double 
value.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  with  regard  to  certain  tribes 
of  the  Himalayan  region  and  of  the  North-Eastern  frontier  of  India 
he  is  the  one  great  authority.  Additions  since  his  days  have  been 
comparatively  trifling.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  labours,  or  to  classify  the  deductions  to  which, 
they  lawfully  lead.  But  he  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  ;  of  the  languages  of  the 
broken  tribes  of  Nepal ;  of  the  Kirantis  who  give  a  name  to  a 
large  tract  of  forest ;  of  the  aborigines  of  Central  India,  and  of 
the  Nilgiri  hills;  and  even  of  those  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 
Probably  several  of  the  vocabularies  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  questioned,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
whether  Mr.  Hodgson  is  correct  in  designating  some  of  these  obscure 
dialects  as  Turanian.  Few  Orientalists  need  to  be  warned  against 
hasty  deductions  from  the  recurrence  of  divers  terms  of  purely 
Sanskrit  origin,  and  even  of  Persian,  in  such  non-Aryan  dialects 
as  the  Dhimal,  the  Bodo,  and  the  "  uncultivated  class "  of 
Dravidian  tongues.  These  Sanskrit  words  are  mere  foreigners, 
pressed  into  service  by  chance,  necessity,  or  intercourse  with 
Englishmen  more  familiar  with  Aryan  tongues.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Koch  dialect,  spoken  by  a  tribe  in  the  Terai,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  sort  of  indifferent  Bengali,  which  any  one 
acquainted  with  either  Bengali  or  Sanskrit  can  perfectly  com- 
prehend. Occasionally,  too,  we  light  on  refinements  which  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  in  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
called  "  savage  men  and  savage  manners."  Mr.  Hodgson  can  dis- 
cern faint  traces  of  the  dual  number  in  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
dialects.  The  Vayu  grammar  boasts  of  continuative,  reciprocal, 
potential,  optative,  and  causal  moods,  besides  those  common  to 
all  decent  languages.  Such  phrases  as  the  following  in  the  same 
language,  "  They  two  taste  me  :  they  all  taste  me  ;  they  all  tasted 
him,"  are  quoted,  we  apprehend,  to  signify  the  action  of  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  agent.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  a 
tendency  to  cannibalism. 

The  papers  about  tribes  who  gave  way  to  Aryan  invaders  some 
three  thousand  years  ago  appear  to  us  to  have  more  point  and 
significance  than  mere  verbal  affinities  or  discrepancies.  Dhimals 
and  Bodos,  for  instance,  live  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Himalayan 
ranges  in  Sikhim  or  Bhootan  or  in  Central  and  Lower  Assam, 
and  grow  strong  and  healthy  in  a  malarious  atmosphere  which 
would  kill  an  ordinary  Hindu  in  a  fortnight.  The  Bodos  are  far  the 
more  numerous,  as  the  Dhimals  only  number  a  few  thousands  and 
seem  fated  to  fade  away.  They  are  pithily  described  as  "  erratic 
cultivators  of  the  wilds,"  and  it  is  rather  staggering  to  be  told  that, 
owing  to  this  propensity,  neither  language  has  a  name  for  a  village. 
They  burn  bits  of  land  here  and  there,  and  break  up  fresh  soil  after 
the  second  year.  Taxation  is  levied  by  the  Raja  of  Sikhim,  for 
instance,  on  the  agricultural  implements,  and  not  on  the  acreage ;  a 
light  tribute  of  three  or  four  days'  work  in  the  year  is  also  exacted. 
They  have  neither  sheep  nor  buffaloes,  but  a  few  cows,  plenty  of 
goats,  poultry,  and  swine,  and  some  pigeons  and  ducks.  The  wife 
spins  and  dyes  the  clothes  of  the  family  ;  the  husband  makes  his 
own  utensils,  constructs  and  furnishes  his  own  house,  and  brews 
his  own  beer.  They  have  no  distinction  of  caste,  nor  any  slaves  or 
servants.  They  are  better  fed  and  housed  than  many  inhabitants 
of  the  plains,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  simplicity  and  equality  amongst 
this  primitive  race  which  ought  to  charm  an  ultra-Liberal  Associa- 
tion. Concubinage  is  rare,  and,  though  chastity  is  prized, 
adultery  is  only  visited  with  moderate  penalties.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  told  that  all  the  horrible  customs  for  which  Hindu  super- 
stition is  responsible  are  unknown.  No  suttee,  no  human  sacrifices, 
and  no  female  infanticide.  Violent  crimes  are  rare,  and  offenders 
against  propriety  and  custom  are  admonished,  fined,  or  excommuni- 
cated. It  is  also  singular  to  find  a  tribe  amongst  which  priests  do  not 
form  a  separate  caste.  Any  one  may  take  up  and  may  drop  the 
priestly  office.  They  worship  the  elements  and  the  "  starry  host," 
offer  sacrifices,  and  have  recourse  to  oaths  and  ordeals.  We  observe 
that  the  list  of  deities  is  rather  a  long  one,  and  includes  a  string  of 
rivers,  Rajas,  lesser  deities,  and  gods  taken  from  the  Hindu  calendar. 
They  drink  copiously  of  a  fermented  and  subacid  liquor,  without 
getting  drunk ;  and,  if  not  very  cleanly  in  their  persons,  are  manly, 
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trustworthy,  and  straightforward.  They  do  not  get  up  grand 
hunting-parties,  like  the  Santals ;  nor  do 'they,  like  the  Garos,  cut 
off  the  heads  of  unoffending  villagers  as  a  propitiation  to  some 
irate  deity ;  and  they  are  not  given  to  the  repulsive  custom  of 
polyandry,  as  are  the  Todas,  whom  Mr.  Hodgson  elsewhere 
characterizes  as  "  filthy."  The  picture  of  the  savage  and  simple  life 
of  the  Bodos  is  not  overdrawn  and  it  is  not  unpleasing. 

The  variety  of  topics  handled  in  these  Essays  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  account  of  the  Nepalese  Mission  to  Pekin,  which  starts 
once  in  five  years.  Contrary  to  all  precedent  and  expectation,  the 
Maharaja  of  Nepal— we  apprehend  with  the  consent  of  his  Prime 
Minister,  who  must  then  have  been  Mataber  Sing— handed  over  to 
the  author,  at  the  close  of  his  residence  in  1843,  certain  official 
documents  about  the  routes  taken  by  the  Embassy.  These  papers  are 
remarkable  for  brevity,  and  we  get  but  few  glimpses  of  Chinese 
manners  or  country,  but  decidedly  clear  impressions  of  the  serious 
discomforts  experienced  by  a  Hindu  ambassador,  scrupulous  as_  to 
caste  and  diet,  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  would  be  jus- 
tified in  terming  anything  but  Celestials.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
journey  all  goes  well  enough.  The  ambassador  is  carried  in  a 
sedan  or  litter,  stops  to  cook  his  own  clean  food,  and  encounters 
no  pollution.  He  rests,  moreover,  for  six  weeks  at  the  celebrated 
city  of  Lhassa.  But,  after  this  point,  the  sedan  is  exchanged  for  a 
pony,  and  the  pure  rice  and  milk  of  a  Hindu  for  a  villanous  com- 
pound of  brick  tea,  sun-dried  flesh,  and  even  cats  and  puppies,  served 
up  by  unartistic  cooks  and  seasoned  with  impertinent  remarks. 
This  sort  of  treatment  lasts  over  seventeen  hundred  miles,  and 
things  scarcely  improve  when  the  pony  is  discarded  for  a  carriage 
or  cart.  The  length  of  the  route  from  Khatmandhu  to  Pekin  may 
be  set  down,  roundly,  at  4,300  miles.  The  unlucky  ambassadors 
have  to  cross  about  104  or  106  mountain  ranges  and  652  rivers,  of 
which  607  are  bridged.  They  also  get  a  view  of  100  forts  and 
150  lakes  and  tanks.  The  time  of  departure  is  regulated  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  Mr.  Hodgson  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
there  are  much  larger  and  wider  plains  in  Tibet  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  That  this  country  is  the  breeding-place  of  countless 
waders  and  divers,  and  that  waterfowl  descend  in  flocks  to  the  plains 
of  India  in  October,  returning  to  Tibet  to  incubate  in  March  and 
April,  was  already  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists.  It 
is  very  characteristic  of  Oriental  insouciance  that  the  Nepalese 
writer  of  the  summaries  repeatedly  states  in  his  Diary  that  they 
rested  at  a  "  nameless  spot " ;  the  fact  being,  we  take  it,  that  the 
haughty  Nepalese  was  either  too  wearied  on  arriving  at  a 
resting-place  to  find  out  the  real  Chinese  word,  or  else  that,  like 
Captain  Knockdunder  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  he  allowed 
"  these  tamned  Southron  names "  to  go  clean  out  of  his  head. 
For  members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  a  separate  paper  or 
appendage  to  the  Chinese  route,  consisting  in  an  examination  of 
seven  great  rivers  of  Nepal,  will  have  no  inconsiderable  at- 
traction. 

Philanthropists  who,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  speak  with  bated 
breath  and  in  tones  of  apology  for  the  responsibilities  entailed  on 
us  by  our  Indian  Empire,  might  profitably  employ  the  intervals 
between  one  diatribe  and  another  in  studying  the  system  of  law, 
police,  and  judicial  administration  still  prevalent  in  Nepal.  At 
first  sight  it  might  appear  that,  as  Pyrrhus  said  of  the  Roman 
army,  these  barbarians  had  nothing  so  very  barbarous  about  them. 
There  are  four  and  even  more  tribunals  at  Khatmandhu  for  civil 
and  military  cases.  There  is  a  record  office,  and  a  separate  venue 
for  cases  connected  with  lands  assigned  to  soldiers,  for  cases  about 
houses,  and  for  criminals.  The  courts  at  the  capital  are  close  to 
each  other.  There  is  a  court  of  appeal.  There  is  no  long  vaca- 
tion, and  no  trouble  about  winter  or  spring  assizes,  as  the  judges 
have  only  fifteen  holidays  in  the  year,  taken  at  two  intervals.  The 
spectacle,  too,  of  a  dissatisfied  litigant  proceeding  to  the  palace 
gate  and  roaring  out  "justice!  justice!"  has  something  delightfully 
primitive  about  it.  There  is,  further,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
presided  over  by  a  dignitary  who  seems  to  combine  the  offices  of 
Archbishop  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  who  punishes  sins  of 
uncleannes3  and  of  "  eating  with  those  with  whom  you  ought  not 
to  eat."  But  Mr.  Hodgson  was  not  content  with  mere  formal 
inquiries  about  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  various  tribunals, 
the  venue  of  cases,  and  the  limits  of  appeal.  He  put  some  pertina- 
cious and  troublesome  questions  as  to  procedure,  fees,  and  punish- 
ments, which  elicited  the  following  replies.  Disputes  between 
debtor  and  creditor  are  decided  by  ordeal.  The  names  of  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  are  written  on  pieces  of  paper,  which 
are  then  rolled  up  in  a  ball  and  tied  to  two  reeds.  After  a 
Brahman  has  pronounced  certain  texts,  the  litigants,  who  by  this 
time  have  walked  into  a  tank,  take  a  simultaneous  plunge  in  the 
water,  while  two  attendants  hold  the  reeds  and  balls  of  paper  in 
their  hands.  The  ball  which  happens  to  be  nearest  the  man  who 
first  rises  to  the  surface  is  at  once  destroyed.  The  other  is  carried 
back  to  the  court,  opened,  and  read  out.  The  name  found  on  this 
scroll  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  victorious  suitor,  be  he  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  The  loser  pays  a  fine  to  Government,  but  the  winner 
is  presented  with  a  turban,  for  which  he  also  pays  five  rupees,  the 
loser  being  mulcted  additionally  in  the  same  sum,  which  goes 
towards  "  the  purification  of  the  Court."  The  Government  seems  to 
come  in  for  divers  other  windfalls  or  perquisites.  No  allowance  is 
ever  made  to  witnesses  or  arbitrators ;  and  those  who  like  the  notion 
of  patriarchal  justice  may  be  delighted  to  hear  that  anything  like 
a  race  of  lawyers  13  unknown.  "Whipping  is  the  ordinary  mode  of 
interrogating  the  accused  in  criminal  cases,  and  even  if  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  conviction,  the  proceedings  are  not  com- 
plete until  the  prisoner  confesses  his  guilt,  to  which  end,  if 


,f  sullenly  silent,"  he  is  "  scolded,  beaten,  and  frightened."  Burglary 
is  punished  by  the  loss  of  both  hands  ;  and  incest,  cow-killing,  the 
violation  by  a  low-caste  man  of  a  high-caste  woman,  and  robbery, 
are  all  capital  crimes.  Parbuttias,  as  distinguished  from  Newars, 
may,  in  cases  of  adultery,  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
slay  the  adulterer,  but  they  must  prove  the  crime  afterwards  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  or  be  hanged  for  failure  of  proof. 
This  chapter,  we  note,  is  based  on  queries  put  several  years  ago  ; 
but  we  should  doubt  if  the  Nepalese  have  voluntarily  taken  up 
Law  Reform.  And  the  diplomatic  relations  between  our  own  Resi- 
dent and  Jung  Bahadur  or  his  successor,  though  amicable,  preclude 
the  probability  of  advice  on  internal  economy  being  either  proffered 
on  the  one  hand  or  accepted  on  the  other.  Indeed  we  have  quite 
enough  to  do  with  Afghanistan  and  with  Burmese  complications  to 
render  undesirable  any  entanglement  with  the  sensitive  Durbar  at 
Khatmandhu. 

We  must  question  the  propriety  of  republishing  certain  letters 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  regarding  the  "  Pre-eminence  of  the  Vernaculars.1'  A 
great  battle  was  then  raging  in  minutes,  letters,  and  editorials, 
between  Lord  Macaulay,  aided  by  Sir  Charles,  then  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  Colvin,  Dr.  Duff,  and  some  others,  as  representing  what  were 
called  the  "  Anglicists  "  against  the  advocates  of  classical  Oriental 
literature.  Not  only  is  the  controversy  out  of  date,  but  the  position 
secured  by  the  brilliant  pen  of  Macaulay  has  in  popular  estima- 
tion never  been  seriously  questioned.  The  simple  issue  then  was, 
whether  we  ought  to  try  to  civilize  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
and  make  them  apt  scholars,  good  judges,  and  fair  administrators 
through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  or  through  English 
literature.  No  real  friend  of  the  natives  has  ever  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord  Auckland,  and! 
Macaulay  were  wrong  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  really  misapprehends 
the  object  of  the  fight  when  he  writes  about  the  "  pre-eminence 
of  the  Vernaculars."  The  contest  lay  between  Manu  and  Newton, 
Kalidasa  and  Shakspeare.  Whether  the  vernacular  languages  of 
India,  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  others,  could  not  be  improved, and  whether 
the  children  of  artisans  and  Ryots  could  not  obtain  through  those 
dialects  the  sort  of  moderate  education  which  the  School  Boards 
are  now  imparting  to  a  similar  class  in  England,  was  not  a  question 
at  that  time  seriously  entertained.  Some  years  afterwards  vernacular 
education  was  taken  up  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  by  Mr. 
Thomason  and  his  successors,  and  at  a  later  period  in  Bengal  by  Sir 
John  Grant  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  after  a  feeble  attempt  by 
Lord  Hardinge.  But  at  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  all 
that  we  had  to  see  to  was  "  the  revival  and  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  the 
introduction  and  promotion  of  the  sciences  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Territories." 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  philology 
that  we  regret  to  join  issue  with  him  on  what  is,  after  all,  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  reprint.  But  his  claims  to  respect  do  not  rest 
solely  on  the  vocabularies  and  the  customs  of  unknown  tribes. 
He  has  supplied  the  British  Museum  and  other  institutions  with 
more  than  ten  thousand  specimens  of  birds,  mammals,  and 
reptiles ;  his  drawings  of  these  same  species  number  nearly  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  •,  he  has  devoted  time  and  money  to  archi- 
tecture and  ethnography ;  he  has  made  a  splendid  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  Newar;  and  his  career 
justifies  the  reflection  that  in  the  wide  field  of  India  there  is 
ample  room  for  every  kind  of  talent,  for  the  learning  of  the  savant 
as  well  as  for  the  skill  of  the  administrator;  for  Munro  and  for 
Thomason,  as  well  as  for  Halhed,  Colebrooke,  Hodgson,  and 
John  Muir. 


OUR  AUSTRALIAN  COUSINS.* 

CONSIDERING  how  large  a  book  this  is,  it  is  surprising  how- 
little  information  it  contains.  The  big  words  that  the  author 
uses,  and  the  abundance  of  them,  make  the  progress  through  his 
narrative  not  unlike  that  through  the  Australian  scrub.  The  tra- 
veller struggles  onwards  hour  after  hour  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
at  length  come  upon  some  pleasing  variety ;  but  everywhere 
he  meets  with  the  same  dreary  scenery.  At  the  end  of  the  dav, 
when  he  reposes  by  the  camp-fire,  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
bring  before  his  mind  a  single  definite  scene.  He  can  remember 
nothing  but  scrub,  endless  scrub.  Mr.  Inglis,  hi  his  preface,  says, 
"I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  polished  writer.  The  graces  of  my 
style  are  perhaps  conspicuous  by  absence."  It  is  not  polish 
that  we  ask  for,  nor  graces  of  style.  We  should,  however, 
have  liked  a  little  plain,  simple  English.  From  this  his  writings 
are  almost  as  far  removed  as  possible.  He  has  been  bred  in  a 
bad  school — one  of  the  worst  of  schools.  He  has  been  a  news- 
paper Correspondent.  In  the  book  before  us  are  incorporated,  he 
tells  us,  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Pioneer  when  acting  as 
Special  Correspondent  for  that  journal.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  give  us  an  entirely  fresh  work.  At  all  events  he  might  have 
gone  over  his  contributions,  and  scored  over  with  his  pen  three 
lines  in  every  four.  Had  the  book  been  cut  down  to  one-fourth 
of  its  present  size,  it  would  even  then  have  been  too  big  for  the 
matter  that  it  contains.  But  we  are  expecting  what  is  impossible. 
A  newspaperCorrespondent  has  long  and  carefully  trained  himself 

*  Our  Australian  Cousins.  By  James  Inglis  ("Maori"),  Author  of 
"  Sport  and  Work  on  the  Nepaul  Frontier,"  Sec.  London  :  jMacmilian  &  Go, 
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in  the  art  of  expansion,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  he  should  of 
a  sudden  he  able  to  take  to  compression.  He  is  like  a  man  who 
starts  oft'  a  succession  of  fire-balloons.  If  he  makes  them  only 
light  enough,  each  one  will  go  up  and  amuse  for  a  few  moments. 
T,hen  it  drifts  out  of  sight  and  is  forgotten.  But  then  no  one 
ashs  that  they  shall  all  be  gathered  and  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Inglis 
has  been  trained  in  so  faulty  a  school,  as  his  experiences  of  life  have 
been  varied.  He  went  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  New  Zealand. 
Then  for  more  than  twelve  years  he  lived  in  India.  Ill  health 
came  upon  him,  and  for  change  of  air  he  settled  in  Australia. 
He  has  been  "  cadet  on  a  sheep-run,  gold-digger,  travelling 
agent,  and  general  utility-man,  indigo  planter,  and  manager  of 
large  estates,  journalist,  traveller,  special  correspondent,  and  news- 
paper manager."  At  present  he  is  secretary  of  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  has,  therefore,  seen  life  under  many  forms.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  try  his  hand  at  writing  quite  early  in  his  career, 
while  he  was  still  innocently  washing  sheep,  and  long  before  he 
had  written  a  single  letter  to  a  newspaper.  We  doubt  whether  in 
those  days  he  could,  if  he  had  tried,  have  penned  such  an  admi- 
rable instance  of  the  art  of  sinking  as  the  following  description  of 
41  an  engineering  work  "  near  Sydney : — "  When  to  its  marvellous 
construction  is  added  the  fact  that  it  lies  right  in  the  heart  of  most 
magnificent  scenery,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  combinations  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  man,  blended  with  the  noblest  natural  dis- 
plays of  the  wonders  of  the  Creator's  hand,  it  may  well  stir  the 
■curiosity  of  the  most  apathetic,  and  it  is  certainly  well  worth  a 
visit."  We  doubt,  moreover,  whether  in  those  days  he  would  have 
called  his  sheep-dogs  "  canine  creatures,"  or  good  horses  "  equine 
wonders,"  or  mud  " a  sloppy  deposit,"  or  bathers  men  "divested 
of  their  habiliments."  lie  would  have  talked  of  fruitful,  and 
not  "  fecund,"  soil ;  and  he  would  have  stared  with  amazement, 
when  he  and  his  companions  were  going  to  fish  in  the  sea, 
had  some  one  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  "  find  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  their  pleasurable  pastime  in  the  fecund  lap  of 
the  ocean."  What  would  he  have  understood  by  it,  in  those  days 
of  his  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  tine  words,  had  one  of  his 
comrades,  thrusting  his  fingers  into  an  open  oyster,  called  out  that 
the  fish  had  closed  "  its  gaping  portals,"  and  that  he  could  not 
free  "  his  imprisoned  digits  unless  some  one  severed  "  the  strong 
contractile  muscle  of  the  powerful  bivalve"?  The  author's  long 
residence  in  India  enables  him  to  give  a  variety  to  his  terms 
which  is  more  perplexing  than  pleasing.  Thus,  in  the  page  in 
which  we  were  told  of  the  equine  wonders,  we  read  of  "  the 
couree  festival,"  "a  gharry,"  "  the  famed  Muninpoorees."  We 
next  come  across — still  on  the  same  page — "spring-looking  little 
'  tats,' "  "  the  beau-ideal  of  a  hockey-tat,"  "  calabash  hats,''  "  shim- 
mering silks,"  "a  wealth  of  jewellery,"  and"  a  splendid  loot."  In 
another  passage  we  find  "a  meandering  bullock-track"  quickly 
turned  into  a  "  primitive  via  dolorosa,"  and  ending  in  "  a  spacious 
dcbouchcment." 

There  is  apparently  nothing  that  Mr.  Iuglis  looks  upon  as  a 
greater  fault  in  composition  than  the  repetition  of  a  word.  He 
is  describing  a  country  which  has,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"an  eventful  wealth  of  incidents."  Eventful  wealth,  it  would 
seem,  requires  great  variety  of  words.  Hence  it  arises,  no 
doubt,  that,  having  in  one  line  spoken  of  horses  and  in  another 
of  dogs,  he  in  the  next  called  them  equine  wonders  and  canine 
creatures.  It  is  evidently  this  principle  that  has  guided  him 
in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following: — "  The  same  reasons  that 
militate  as  yet  against  the  erection  of  costly  warehouses,  spacious, 
handsome  shops,  tell  against  the  establishment  of  palatial 
hotels."  By  "  militate"  he  means  just  the  same  as  "  tell  against," 
while  palatial,  costly,  spacious,  and  handsome  "  are  all  one 
reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations."  Now  and  then 
the  use  of  a  fine  word  enables  him  greatly  to  add  to  the  length 
and  the  dignity  of  a  phrase.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  "  some 
pigeons  wheeled  round  in  mazy  gyrations."  In  one  passage  he 
describes  a  rowing-match  near  Sydney.  From  earliest  dawn  the 
population  of  the  city  had  turned  out  en  masse,  we  read,  to 
witness  the  race.  Nevertheless,  some  hours  later  on,  a  good  many 
seemed  to  be  still  left,  for  "  by  mid-day  a  steady  exodus  set  in 
from  the  excited  city."  A  steady  exodus,  that  is  to  say,  at  noon, 
of  a  population  that  from  earliest  dawn  had  turned  out  en  masse. 
The  exodus  took  a  variety  of  ways.  Trains  densely  packed  with 
eager  passengers  shot  swiftly  along  the  line.  Every  description 
of  vehicle  rolled  merrily  over  the  roads,  conveying  their  excited 
occupants  to  the  scene  of  action.  Steamers  ploughed  their  way, 
and  next  threaded  their  tortuous  way,  bearing  dense  crowds  of 
ardent  partisans  of  the  two  men  of  the  day.  The  weather  was  as 
fine  as  the  author's  style.  "  The  sun  burst  from  his  canopy  of 
cloud,  and,  as  if  sharing  in  the  general  excitement,  flashed 
his  penetrating  rays  on  bush  and  rock,  and  dancing  wave, 
till  the  sheen  on  the  water  was  like  a  vast  sheet  of 
burnished  silver,  flashing  from  its  glittering  surface  the  con- 
centrated rays  of  many  moons.  The  scene  was  indeed  a  lovely 
one.  The  arrangements  were  most  excellent."  The  concentrated 
rays  of  many  moons  that  were  flashed  from  the  glittering  surface 
of  the  sheen  that  was  flashed  from  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  sun 
when  sharing  in  the  general  excitement  of  a  boat-race  ought 
surely  to  have  been  separated  by  more  than  seven  words  from  the 
arrangements,  however  excellent  they  were.  After  "  a  lovely  one," 
the  author  might  have  indulged  in  a  fresh  paragraph  at  least.  We 
are  not  sure  that  he  would  not  have  done  well  had  he  left  a  blank 
space  of  at  least  one  inch  in  length. 

In  more  places  than  one  we  find  descriptions  which  read  some- 
what too  much  like  a  puft".    We  do  not  object  when  the  author 


tells  us  that  he  was  invited  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  a  certain  district 
by  "  several  influential  run-holders."  He  does  not  mention  their 
names,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  accused  of  flattery.  He  certainly  is 
entitled  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  can  reckon  among  his  acquaint- 
ances several  influential  run-holders  of  the  Darling  Downs  district. 
But  it  is  a  different  matter  when  he  tells  us  that  a  certain  hotel  at 
Sydney,  which  he  names,  "  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  hold 
premier  position  as  the  aristocratic  and  select  resort " ;  and  that 
another,  which  he  also  names,  "  ranks  next  in  order  of  importance 
and  excellence."  At  the  table  (T/iute  of  this  second  hotel,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  many  of  the  best-known  men  in  this  town  may  daily  be 
seen  at  lunch-time."  Mr.  Inglis  does  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
praising  the  Australasian  Accident  Assurance  Association,  of 
which  he  has  had  "  the  honour  to  be  nominated  as  Secretary." 
He  and  his  Association  have  had  an  uphill  task,  he  laments,  to 
educate  the  minds  of  the  public  into  an  appreciation  of  their 
objects,  aims,  and  character.  They  have  had  cold  and  jealous 
glances  cast  upon  them  by  rival  institutions.  "  Existing  insurance 
societies,  from  the  empyrean  heights  of  their  immaculate  ortho- 
doxy, looked  upon  us  as  a  nondescript  sort  of  corporation." 
However,  the  nondescripts  have  plodded  on  and  their  patience 
has  been  rewarded.  In  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  they  had 
issued  1,550  policies,  taking  in  premiums  over  4,000/.  The  modest 
Secretary  thus  continues : — 

After  meeting  all  claims,  writing  off  all  preliminary  and  other  expenses,  we 
go  on  our  way  with  a  good  progressive  business  we'll  established,  our  capital 
all  available  and  well  invested,  and  a  growing  belief  in  the  soundness  of 
our  management  and  the  excellence  of  our  aims  becoming  more  and  more 
general  and  widespread. 

Comparing  our  career  so  far  with,  say,  the  Scottish  Accident  Company, 
we  have  outpaced  it  completely,  and  though  ive  have  not  as  yet  touched 
the  working  classes  much,  I  look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence  to  a 
great  and  prosperous  career  for  the  society. 

Such  a  passage  as  this,  in  which  the  Secretary  turns  author  and 
then  puffs  himself  and  his  Association,  contrasts  somewhat 
oddly  with  the  following  passage  in  the  preface  : — 

The  future  of  Australia  lies  in  the  hands  of  her  young  men.  If  they  use 
the  mighty  power  they  possess,  and  send  the  right  men  to  their  parliaments 
and  councils,  and  purge  them  of  corrupt  government,  and  look  on  things 
with  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  vision  ;  say  less,  and  act  more,  in 
fact :  act  righteously  and  honestly  aud  loyally,  and  if  my  pages  of  sporting 
recollection,  scenic  description,  and  straightforward  criticism,  shall  conduce 
in  the  least  degree  to  this  result,  I  shall  think  my  night  oil  has  burned  to 
good  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  pages  of  sporting  recollection  can  in  any 
case  conduce  to  the  great  ends  with  which  Mr.  Inglis  opens  this 
fine  passage.  Perhaps  the  sentence  was  so  long  that,  before  he 
brought  it  to  an  end,  he  had  altogether  forgotten  how  it  had  begun. 
Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  so  wordy  a  writer  as  he 
is  can,  by  his  writings,  teach  any  one  to  say  less  and  act  more. 
But  even  if  we  can  suppose  that  his  book  does  conduce  to  this 
great  result,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  when  he  was  burning 
his  night  oil,  he  had  not  also  in  view  the  Society  of  which  he 
is  Secretary  as  well  as  the  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
vision  of  the  young  men  of  Australia.  After  all,  he  only 
falls  into  the  ordinary  style  of  new  communities,  which  are 
certainly  greatly  given  to  blow  their  own  trumpets.  "Let 
me,"  he  says  in  one  passage,  "  identify  myself  with  my  adopted 
country,  and  speak  as  an  Antipodean  Welchman."  He  should  re- 
member, however,  that  that  which  may  likely  enough  in- 
terest "  Antipodean  Welchmen  "  will  prove  to  be  dull  in  Europe. 
For  instance,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  on  this  side  of  the 
equator  can  care  to  be  told,  in  a  print  as  big  as  that  of  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  that  if  he  goes  to  see  the  Zigzag  in  New  South 
Wales,  "  he  will  do  well  to  lay  in  a  modest  store  of  sandwiches 
and  sherry."  Mr.  Inglis  states  this  important  fact  as  a  word  of 
caution  to  the  unwary  traveller  of  sanguine  nature.  It  has  already 
been  spread  abroad  through  the  columns  of  the  Pioneer  to  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  aud  now  it  is  told  to  those  who  dwell  in  these 
islands.  The  right  of  translation  is  reserved,  and  we  may  assume 
therefore  that  there  is  an  intention  that  it  shall  be  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  made  known  to  the  races  of  Europe.  As 
some  kind  of  return,  we  should  do  well  were  we  to  caution 
the  unwary  "  Antipodean  Welchman "  of  sanguine  nature  about 
every  place  in  our  continent  where  they  would  do  well  to  make 
similar  provision.  The  list  will  be,  we  fear,  somewhat  a  long  one, 
and  if  it  is  printed  in  the  large  type  in  which  Mr.  Inglis  indulges, 
it  will  surely  take  more  than  one  ship  to  carry  it  over  to 
Australia.  But  it  will  be,  at  all  events,  a  very  harmless  kind  of 
reading,  and  it  may  possibly  save  some  one  "  Antipodean  Welch- 
man  "  from  suffering  the  pangs  which  come  upon  one  who  has  to 
go  without  his  lunch. 

Absurd  and  dull  as  this  big  book  seems  to  us,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  were  it  to  have  a  considerable  sale.  For,  after  all,  it 
is  written  in  a  style  which,  bad  as  it  is,  appears  to  be  very 
popular,  and  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  those  petty  details 
which  really  do  interest  people  if  only  they  are  gifted  with  a  high 
degree  of  stupidity. 


NICOLS'S  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH.* 

IN  the  reasonable  belief  that  no  liberal  education  can  be  held  to  be 
complete  without  some  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles 
of  modern  science,  Mr.  Arthur  Nicols  has  put  together  a  highly 

*  Chapters  from  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to 
Geology  and  Falaontology.  By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  London : 
C.  Began  Paul  &  Co.  1SS0. 
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serviceable  little  volume  as  an  introduction  to  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology, bearing  the  title  of  Chapters  from  the  Physical  History  of 
the  Earth.  While  so  many  excellent  text-books  exist  already,  it 
might,  be  admits,  be  thought  unnecessary  to  add  to  their  number. 
But  he  finds  a  sufficient  plea  for  the  publication  of  the  present 
manual  in  the  fact  that  most  works  of  the  kind  deal  with  special 
subjects  in  a  style  too  technical  for  the  beginner  or  the  imper- 
fectly grounded  student.  What  is  still  called  for  is  that  the 
varied  stores  of  knowledge  contained  in  numerous  special  works 
should  be  so  combined  as  to  elucidate  the  general  physical  and  bio- 
logical history  of  our  plauet.  As  few  students  have  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  acquainting-  themselves  thoroughly  with  astronomical 
physics,  physical  geography,  biology,  osteology,  and  anthropology, 
so  as  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  relations  which  these  sciences, 
amongst  others,  bear  to  geology  and  palaeontology,  Mr.  Nicols 
has  made  it  his  task  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  what  the  Germans  call  "  earth-knowledge,"  avoiding 
as  much  as  may  be  technicalities  and  abstruse  terminology,  and 
incorporating  what  has  been  made  good  by  the  highest  authorities 
without  encumbering  his  text  with  an  undue  amount  of  references. 
At  the  same  time  that  adequate  mention  is  made  of  all  the  most 
important  sources  whence  facts  or  conclusions  have  been  derived, 
the  reader's  attention  is  not  diverted  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  herself.  The  result  is  a  work  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to 
the  student  in  his  first  steps  towards  science,  and  to  prove 
generally  interesting  as  it  presents  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
earth's  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

That  the  mind  of  the  learner  may  be  fitly  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  leading  truths  of  geology  and  paleontology,  the 
first  essential  step  is  to  realize  clearly  the  idea  of  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  physical  phenomena,  and  of  the  forces  which  brought 
them  about.  To  this  task  Mr.  Nicols  addresses  himself  in  his 
introductory  chapter.  He  sketches  briefly  the  stages  through  which 
men's  minds  have  been  led  to  this  result,  casting  off  one  by  one 
the  traditional  errors  or  imperfect  conceptions  of  earlier  times,  and 
the  mythical  notions  out  of  which  emerged  in  the  first  instance 
all  that  has  been  since  learnt  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
Astronomy  was  the  first  of  the  sciences  to  break  the  shackles 
of  superstition  and  fancy,  giving  mathematical  fixity  and  harmony 
to  the  theory  of  the  heavenly  movements  which  had  before 
been  vague  and  empirical,  the  ingenious  guesswork  of  astrology 
and  priestcraft.  Chemistry  and  physics  broke  loose  from  the 
bondage  of  alchemy,  and  the  realm  of  nature,  hitherto  parti- 
tioned into  the  four  elementary  provinces  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water,  was  seen  to  widen  out  into  one  broad  empire,  of  which  the 
elements  were  incalculably  numerous,  whilst  the  system  was 
coherent,  uniform,  and  all-pervading.  Yet,  with  all  the  advances 
that  had  been  made  good  in  astronomy  and  chemistry,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  remained  almost  throughout  the  last  century  a 
sealed  book.  Before  the  appearance  of  William  Smith's  Tabular 
View,  in  the  year  1 8 1 5,  scarcely  anything  like  standing-ground  had 
been  obtained  for  a  systematic  survey  of  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  our  globe.  The  progress  of  the  science  of  geology 
is,  as  our  author  represents  it,  a  matter  of  contemporaneous 
history,  the  names  of  the  early  masters  who  have  not  long 
passed  away — Humboldt,  Murchison,  D'Orbigny,  Lyell,  Sedg- 
wick, Hugh  Miller,  and  others — blending  with  those  of  living- 
investigators  and  thinkers  in  the  same  field  of  knowledge.  The 
last  and  crowning  work  of  this  great  movement  has  been  the 
demonstration  of  the  continuity  of  life  upon  the  earth.  Instead 
of  the  breaks  which  had  previously  been  imagined  in  the  order 
of  creation — old  species  dying  out  and  new  forms  coming  in 
by  some  wholly  indefinable  agency  —  it  was  recognized  that 
every  individual  being  of  to-day  was  the  offspring  by  unbroken 
descent  from  forms  traceable  backwards  as  far  as  research  could 
penetrate.  Whatever  differences  of  structure  or  formation  might 
be  visible  between  the  organisms  now  alive  and  the  fossil 
specimens  yielded  by  the  rocks  were  to  be  explained  by  no 
cataclysmic  changes  interrupting  the  course  or  the  propagation  of 
life  on  land  or  in  the  water,  but  by  gradual  evolution  and  differ- 
entiation under  the  action  of  uniform  law.  Whatever  the 
length  of  time  involved  in  these  wondrous  changes,  whether 
in  the  once  living  forms  themselves  or  in  the  earth,  their  abode 
and  their  tomb,  their  relative  ages  in  geological  order  were  de- 
monstrably determined;  and  the  tables  which  enable  the  tiro 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  superposition  of  rocks  in  the  earth's 
crust,  or  the  succession  of  forms  in  the  evolution  of  animal 
life,  have  not  less  scientific  certainty  than  the  planetary  distances 
or  the  laws  of  the  moon's  motion.  For  the  origin  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  materials  of  our  earth  generically  known  as  rocks,  with 
the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  all  stages  of  their  formation 
through  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  such  as  contraction  and 
displacement,  the  action  of  fire,  water,  air,  frost,  &c,  the  learner 
has  to  look  to  geology.  For  the  growth  and  the  relationships 
of  the  various  forms  of  life  disclosed  by  the  fossil  remains  of  those 
earlier  ages  he  has  recourse  to  the  teachings  of  palaeontology  : — 

From  these  rocks  we  learn  the  marvellous  history  of  life.  They  are  the 
records,  which  nothing  can  falsify,  of  a  steady  progress  under  eternal  laws 
from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  being.  Any  one  of  us  with  sufficient  diligence 
can  read  these  records.  They  tell  us  that  the  earth  has  been  the  scene  of 
life  and  death,  pain  and  pleasure,  for  incalculable  ages.  The  plan  has  ever 
been  the  same— immutable  as  the  laws  of  matter— but  it  has  been  expanded 
by  gradations,  always,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  tending  towards  a  higher 
order  ot  things.  Geology  tells  us,  in  unmistakable  language,  that  the  laud 
and  water  have  changed  places  repeatedly,  that  continents  have  sunk,  that 
oceans  have  been  tilled  up,  that  both  inorganic  and  organic  rocks  have  been 
raised  into  mountain  chains,  that  there  has  been  a  long  succession  of  forms 


of  life  appearing  and  disappearing  through  cycles  of  time  whose  vastness 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend.  Thousands  of  years  must  be  as  seconds  of 
time  to  him  who  would  compute  the  earth's  age,  and  whole  species  and 
genera  of  plants  and  animals  are  but  so  many  lincly  graduated  marks  on 
the  great  scale  of  life-duratior.. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work  the  author  traces  the  story  of  the 
rocks,  beginning  with  the  unstratified  series,  which  he  shows  to 
have  been  the  parents  of  the  stratified  deposits,  formed  as  the 
latter  were  by  various  physical  agencies  from  the  detritus  of  earlier 
azoic  materials,  and  fitted  for  the  introduction  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  organic  life.  The  physical  constituents  of  each  series, 
their  relative  order  of  deposit,  the  influences  of  upheaval,  sub- 
sidence, and  denudation  in  altering  their  superficial  aspect  and  their 
conformity  of  level,  are  briefly  but  adequately  explained  ;  and  the 
reader  is  thus  prepared  for  the  second  and  more  prominent  portion 
of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  history  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  waters  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  of  the  succession  of  lower  and  higher  forms  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  rocks,  illustrated  by  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  fossils  characteristic  of  each  formation.  This  enumeration 
leads  to  an  instructive  chapter  upon  the  continuity  of  life : — 

Fossils  mainly  represent  extinct  species  of  animals  and  plants ;  but  the 
great  types  to  which  they  belong  have  always  survived.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  earth,  fluctuations  in  the  tide  level  of  life  have  repeatedly 
occurred  ;  nevertheless  it  has  been  steadily  rising  during  all  time.  In 
Laurentian  times,  it  was  at  its  lowest,  and  appears  gradually  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  three  successive  waves  of  molluscan,  reptilian,  and  mammalian 
forms,  severally  represented  in  the  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary 
eras,  culminating  in  man.  We  can  point  distinctly  to  a  time  when  nothing 
approaching  a  mollusc  had  appeared,  to  another  when  no  living  creature 
among  many  species  possessed  a  backbone,  and  to  a  third  when  none 
suckled  its  young.  First  among  recognizable  organized  beings,  the  fora- 
minifers  have  persisted  through  all  the  formations,  and  are  with  us  now  ; 
so  have  their  immediate  successors,  the  molluscs,  as  a  group,  though  some 
remarkable  members  of  it  are  extinct.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  lower 
organizations  have  the  best  chance  of  surviving,  through  the  very  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  type.  More  complete  and  highly  specialized  forms 
have  departed,  while  these,  the  starting-points  of  structural  progress,  are 
left  to  indicate  the  line  of  ascent  to  more  complex  types.  That  sucli  an 
ascent  is  much  more  than  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  no  palaeontologist  will 
now  dispute,  even  if  he  holds  that  it  does  not  explain  tlie  almost  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  some  large  groups.  We  cannot  pass  from 
one  formation  to  another,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  without  encounter- 
ing the  strongest  suggestions  of  lineal  relationship  between  the  fossils  of 
rocks  in  superposition. 

Mr.  Nicols  points  to  the  proofs  to  be  seen  in  nature  of  this  ascend- 
ing scale  of  life,  indicating  a  primary  law  operating  over  the  whole 
vast  period  included  in  geological  time.  At  one  extremity  we 
see  man,  at  the  other  a  mollusc  or  foraminifer.  Gradations  rising 
through  Crustacea,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  up  to  mammalia,  fill 
the  interval.  The  general  or  comprehensive  type  is  seen  to  precede 
the  special  and  the  complex,  organic  affinity  forming  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  connexion  between  the  lowest  and  highest.  To  this  proof  a 
further  potent  argument  is  added  from  the  researches  of  Von  Baer. 
This  sagacious  naturalist  pointed  out  that  the  young  of  animals  re- 
sembled the  genus  to  which  they  belonged  more  nearly  than  the 
species  or  the  individual  organism.  In  other  words,  the  embryo 
possesses  the  characters  common  to  the  group,  developing  those  of 
the  individual  only  at  the  adult  stage.  This  observation  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  other  naturalists,  who  have  shown 
that  we  have  in  the  career  of  the  individual  the  epitome,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  history  of  life  itself  from  its  earliest  traceable  begin- 
ning. Could  specimens  of  all  organisms,  living  and  fossil,  be 
gathered  together  in  one  collective  view,  the  continuity  of 
life  throughout  the  entire  series  would  be  indicated  with  no  less- 
clearness  than  the  pedigree  of  any  family  or  the  identity  of  any 
individual  among  mankind.  The  testimony  is  as  yet  imperfect, 
there  being  gaps  innumerable  in  the  series  of  palaeontology,  or,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  puts  it,  in  the  pages  of  the  biological  record ;  but  all 
evidence  points  the  same  way,  and  unexpected  facts  turn  up  from 
time  to  time  contributing  to  the  supply  of  missing  links.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fossil  remains  which 
within  the  last  few  years  have  made  good  the  pedigree  of  the  horse 
through  the  hipparion  and  eo-hippos.  To  fill  up  a  still  more  im- 
portant blank  we  await  the  disinterment  of  fossil  lemurs. 

At  the  same  time,  as  our  author  is  careful  to  note,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  final  and  all-sufficient.  As  a 
working  hypothesis  it  enables  the  palaeontologist  to  classify  and 
compare  his  facts,  and  to  give  them  a  meaning,  intelligible  so  far 
at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends.  With  wider  and  deeper  re- 
search it  may  be  moditied  or  expanded,  as  astronomical  theories 
have  in  succession  given  way  before  advancing  light.  What  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate,  however,  is  not  the  reversal  or  abandonment 
of  the  theory,  but  its  ampler  extension  and  clearer  definition.  As  the 
nebula  seen  under  higher  telescopic  power  assumes  forms  of  ever- 
growing symmetry  and  splendour,  and  the  minute  formless 
organism  comes  out  into  unexpected  complexity,  grace,  and  beauty 
as  the  power  of  the  microscope  is  brought  with  more  and  more 
intensity  to  bear  upon  it,  so  may  we  count  upon  every  fresh  ex- 
ploration of  the  field  of  life  giving  greater  definiteness  to  our 
ideas  of  its  continuity,  and  deeper  conviction  to  our  belief  that 
nature  is  ever  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  work  the  author  traces  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  rocks,  from  its  earliest  ves- 
tiges in  the  Laurentian  deposits,  noting  by  the  way  the  controversy 
as  to  the  organic  character  of  Euzoon  Canadense.  The  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  his  pages  will  greatly  assist  the  learner  in 
framing  correct  and  clear  ideas  of  the  various  forms  in  which  life 
has  developed  itself  in  the  waters  and  upon  the  land,  and  in  reco°-- 
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razing  them  when  carrying  on  his  studies  of  nature,  as  he  should 
never  fail  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  his  opportunities,  with  the  aid  of 
a  museum  or  a  collection  of  fossils.  Without  such  adjuncts  the 
most  admirable  of  manuals  as  well  as  the  amplest  and  most  precise 
of  oral  teachings  will  be  found  but  of  secondary  value.  In  Mr. 
Nicols's  little  work  the  student  will  find  precisely  the  guide  he 
needs  in  entering  upon  this  stage  of  his  inquiries.  He  will  be  able 
to  draw  out  for  himself  the  history  of  life  upon  the  earth  as  it  is 
to  be  deciphered  from  nature's  records,  the  long  series  cul- 
minating at  length  in  man,  whose  origin,  affinities,  and 
development  he  is  taught  to  investigate  by  the  same  methods 
and  with  reference  to  the  same  principles  as  the  lowlier  or 
less  complex  types  which  have  preceded  him.  The  gains  made 
by  science  in  the  discovery  of  indications  of  man  in  a  fossil 
state  are  briefly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Nicols,  who  discusses, 
without  dogmatizing,  the  monogenistic  and  polygenistic  theories 
of  mau's  origin,  and  his  affinities  with  the  lower  animals, 
considering  him  strictly  from  the  zoological  point  of  view. 
The  various  estimates  of  man's  antiquity,  with  the  evidences 
upon  which  they  have  been  made  to  rest,  are  criticized  in  a 
cautious  spirit.  The  fossil  skeletons  from  Guadaloupe  are  far  from 
pointing  to  an  extreme  age,  the  limestone  breccia  in  which  they 
were  found  imbedded  being  of  rapid  formation,  and  the  skeleton  in 
the  British  Museum  being  carefully  disposed  in  an  attitude  which 
betokens  anything  but  a  remote  period  of  interment.  The  body 
laid  on  its  back,  with  the  hands  crossed  in  modern  Christian 
fashion,  not  doubled  up  as  in  all  known  cases  of  Oarib  or  early 
Indian  burial,  with  vestiges  of  the  original  animal  matter  mingled 
with  the  phosphates  of  the  bones,  would  suggest  a  date  much 
nearer  our  own  times.  More  definite  are  the  indications  yielded 
by  the  skulls  and  bones  of  men  under  many  layers  of  alluvial  soil, 
under  manifold  strata  of  forest  growth,  and  in  conglomerates  of 
coral  reef  in  parts  of  America  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  out- 
lines of  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  horse,  and  other  animals  never 
known  within  the  historic  period  in  the  region  where  these 
remains  are  found,  form  part  of  the  illustrations  which  enrich  Mr. 
Nicols's  pages.  Both  in  narrative  and  argument  he  shows  a  com- 
mand of  his  subject  and  a  power  of  imparting  instruction  which 
entitle  him  to  the  confidence-  of  the  reader. 


ISLAM  IX  CHINA.* 

JUST  about  the  time  when  Mohammed  was  entering  in 
triumph  the  city  of  his  birth  which  had  so  long  contemned 
and  rejected  him,  a  maternal  uncle  of  this  same  Prophet  was 
on  the  seas  of  the  furthest  East,  carrying  the  "good  news"  of 
Islam,  along  with  the  merchandise  of  Arabia,  to  the  traders  of 
Canton,  a  port  which  was  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Arab 
faces,  and  which  had  for  centuries  formed  one  of  the  links  in  the 
brisk  trade  which  was  carried  on  between  East  and  West  via 
Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Prophet's  uncle  was  doubtless  urged 
to  this  voyage  more  by  the  interests  of  commerce  than  by 
the  spirit  of  the  propaganda;  nevertheless,  like  all  the  early 
Muslims,  he  would"  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  addressing  a  word 
of  exhortation  to  an  unbelieving  people ;  and  the  kindly  recep- 
tion accorded  to  him  and  his  gospel  bred  a  corresponding 
zeal  in  the  teacher,  so  that  he  asked  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Celestials  free  leave  to  practise  his  new  re- 
ligion in  Canton,  and  even  to  build  a  mosque  there.  Thus  the 
first  of  the  six  mosques  of  Canton  was  built  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  seeds  of  a  great  Musulman  population  sown. 
The  maternal  uncle  returned  to  Arabia  to  visit  his  distinguished 
nephew ;  but  Mohammed  was  dead,  and  his  uncle,  after  weeping 
upon  his  beard,  took  his  weary  way  back  to  China,  armed  with 
an  authorized  version  of  the  Koran  as  revised  by  the  orders  of  the 
Eirst  Khalif. 

The  Arab  traders  whom  commercial  enterprise  periodically 
brought  to  Canton  began  now  to  regard  the  place  rather  as  a 
colony  than  a  mere  trading  mart.  They  settled  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  uncle  of  their  Prophet, 
and  worshipped  in  the  mosque  he  had  built.  In  later  times  they 
would  come  and  do  homage  to  the  Muslim  missionary's  grave,  hard 
by  this  mosque.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  veritable  Arab  colony  in 
Canton  which  bade  fair  to  take  the  lead  of  the  natives  by  its  energy 
in  commerce  and  its  consequent  wealth.  This  colony  was  aug- 
mented from  time  to  time  in  many  and  strange  ways.  The  'Abbasy 
Khalifs  of  Baghdad  were  firm  allies  of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  and 
one  of  them,  El-Mansur  (or  Almanzor,  as  our  pre-Lane  Arabian 
Nights  would  have  it),  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to  help 
the  Emperor  against  a  rebel  who  was  giving  him  serious 
trouble.  These  warriors  would  prefer  to  stay  with  their  colonized 
countrymen  rather  than  march  the  long  journey  back  to  Persia  or 
Syria  ;  and  thus  the  numbers  of  the  Chinese  Muslims  were  mightily 
swelled.  Then,  when  Genghiz  Khan  was  overturning  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  all  Asia  with  his  Mongol  hordes,  refugees  and 
war-prisoners  came  to  add  to  the  colony,  which  grew  and  flourished 
and  spread  through  all  the  provinces  of  China.  These  offshoots 
from  the  mother-colony  of  Canton  used  a  peculiar  means  of  in- 
creasing their  population.  Apart  from  the  natural  addition  to 
their  numbers,  they  took  advantage  of  their  own  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  of  the  extreme  destitution  and  poverty  of  their 
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Chinese  neighbours  in  time  of  dearth  and  famine,  to  buy  from  them 
their  starving  children,  whom  the  hungry  parents  were  only  too 
willing  to  get  rid  of.  These  the  Muslims  brought  up  in  the 
Arabian  faith,  and  thus  whole  towns  were  peopled  by  Chinese 
converts.  This  custom  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  Muslims 
were  not  allowed  by  their  law  to  marry  any  but  Muslim  women, 
and  these  were  in  a  minority  in  a  colony  composed  mainly 
of  traders  and  soldiers.  Still  they  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by 
takiug  Chinese  women  as  concubines;  and  the  fruit  of  these 
unions  and  of  the  Muslim  marriages  proper,  added  to  the  purchased 
children,  resulted  in  a  very  rapid  increase  of  population.  Indeed, 
so  quickly  did  the  Mohammedan  colony  grow  that  the  few 
traders  who  taught  the  faith  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century  have  now  developed  into  a 
population  of  some  twenty  millions  of  Muslims,  almost  all  of  the 
severely  orthodox  sect  of  the  Hanafys,  and  all  as  good  Moham- 
medans as  one  would  wish  to  see  anywhere. 

These  Mohammedan  Chinese  form  a  separate  and  distinct  race 
by  themselves.  They  arc  not  Chinese,  nor  Arab,  nor  Tartar  ;  but 
something  of  all  of  these.  Their  sloping-  eyes  might  be  Chinese, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Arab  fire  that  lurks  under  the  lids ;  their 
high  cheek-bones  remind  one  of  the  large  infusion  of  Tartar  blood 
in  their  veins ;  whilst  their  proud  carriage,  their  well-made  mus- 
cular bodies,  and  their  fine  cast  of  features,  point  to  their  Arabian 
ancestry.  In  character  they  resemble  the  Chinese  proper  no  more 
than  in  appearance.  They  are  vastly  more  energetic — a  fact  due, 
no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  comparative  rareness  of  opium-smoking 
among  them,  but  mainly  to  their  diverse  origin ;  they  are  "  as 
honest  as  the  day,"  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  China  ;  they  make  upright  traders  and  just  and 
impartial  magistrates.  They  live  together  in  singular  harmony ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  form  the  hardest-working,  most 
efficient  and  energetic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  respectable  and 
honest  and  loyal  portion  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's  subjects. 

An  especial  interest  attaches  to  these  people  at  the  present 
time  for  several  reasons.  The  British  public  is  for  the  most  part 
only  awake  to  those  matters  which  obviously  affect  what  are  called 
its  "  interests."  As  these  twenty  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
China  do  not  seem  to  be  obviously  connected  with  those  interests, 
the  British  public  ignores  their  existence.  When  these  Muslims 
rebelled  against  an  unwarrantable  and  cruel  persecution  and 
founded  the  Panthay  kingdom,  and,  finding  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  sent  a  prince  to  implore  aid  of  England,  our 
interests  did  not  seem  to  require  the  existence  of  the  Panthays, 
and  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  butchered  in  Talyfu.  Since 
then  the  shortlived  independence  of  Eastern  Turkestan  under  its 
Mohammedan  ruler,  the  Atalik  Ghazy  of  Kashgar,  has  again 
called  the  attention  of  England  to  the  importance  of  these 
Chinese  Muslims,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  books  that  have 
been  published  about  that  sensation  of  Central  Asia,  Yakoob 
Beg,  that  anybody  in  England  knows  that  there  are  any  Muslims 
at  all  in  China.  That  there  ere  twenty  millions  of  them,  that 
they  are  spread  over  the  whole  empire,  that  they  congregated 
in  such  numbers  in  Yun-nan  as  to  form  an  independent  king- 
dom which  was  able  for  twenty  years  to  resist  the  whole 
might  of  China ;  that  Eastern  Turkestan  itself  is  Mohammedan, 
and  was  made  independent  by  Mohammedans— these  are  facts,  we 
believe,  little  realized  by  Englishmen.  They  are  not  realized 
simply  because  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with. 
British  commerce,  or  with  any  of  those  matters  we  care  most  about 
— not  even  with  British  missions,  for  somehow  we  do  not  succeed 
much  in  converting  Mohammedans.  There  are,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  reasons  which  give  this  curious  people  dwelling 
in  China,  yet  not  Chinese,  a  peculiar  importance.  One  of 
them  is  the  present  dislocated  and  precarious  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire ;  its  financial  difficulties,  its  official  corruption, 
and  the  poverty  and  discontent  of  its  taxpayers.  Another  reason 
is  the  energetic  and  progressive  character  of  the  Mohammedan 
population  and  its  desire  for  independence,  the  attainment  of 
which  it  confidently  anticipates.  In  any  revolution  in  China  this 
vigorous  pushing  minority  is  not  unlikely  to  come  to  the  front ; 
and,  if  it  once  gained  a  temporary  ascendency,  so  weak  is  the  hold 
of  the  State  religion  or  of  Buddhism  on  the  Chinese  that  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  majority  might  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  an 
heretical  minority.  The  addition  of  even  a  quarter  of  so  vast  an 
empire  as  China  to  the  list  of  Mohammedan  kingdoms  could  not 
fail  materially  to  affect  the  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  of 
the  various  States  in  Asia.  The  presence  of  a  new  and  con- 
siderable Mohammedan  Power  would  complicate  the  Central 
Asian  question  in  no  common  degree ;  and  the  designs  of  Russia 
upon  our  Indian  Empire  would  be  in  great  measure^  cast  into  the 
shade  bv  the  more  imminent  danger  in  the  further  East. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  chimerical  future.  There  is  certainly  no  probability  of  any  Mo- 
hammedan supremacy  in  China,  but  a  large  increase  of  the  Muslim 
power  there  is  assuredly  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  This 
strange  race,  the  Muslim  Chinese,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  shows  no 
sian  of  diminishing  its  rate  of  increase.  It  has  not  only  increased  in 
numbers,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  richer  than  its  neighbours.  The  Em- 
perors of  China  have  discovered  its  merits,  and  entrusted  Muslims 
with  various  posts  of  importance  in  every  grade  of  the  official 
classes  ;  and  the  Muslims  have  justified  the  "trust  and  shown  them- 
selves better  servants  than  their  Confucian  rivals.  The  result  has 
been  an  increase  of  Imperial  favour,  which  has  scarcely  been  shaken 
even  by  the  violent  and  bloody  contests  which  the  jealousy  of  petty 
officials  has  from  time  to  time  stirred  up  between  the  Muslims  and 
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their  neighbours.  Indeed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Muslims"  waged  their  twenty  years'  war  against  the  Imperial 
armies  has  rather  added  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
than  the  contrary ;  for  they  have  proved  themselves  formidable. 
Thus  we  find  a  numerous  and  energetic  people  of  foreign  creed  in 
the  midst  of  a  crumbling  Empire — a  people  who  are  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,  yet  conform  sufficiently  to  their  customs 
to  be  regarded  as  practically  part  of  the  nation ;  a  people  who  have 
proved  themselves  superior  in  all  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  and  have  thus  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  supreme  Government.  We  find  this  people 
clustered  in  millions  in  the  south-western  province  of  Yun-nan 
and  the  north-western  provinces  of  Kan-suh  and  Eastern  Turke- 
stan, besides  being  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  rest  of  China.  It  is 
this  congregating  in  special  localities  that  makes  the  danger. 
Yun-nan  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  province  in  China,  and  is 
possibly  the  key  of  a  great  trade  route  in  the  future ;  and  Yun-nan 
was  the  seat  of  the  Panthay  kingdom,  and  is  still  mainly  Moham- 
medan. Kan-suh  contains  eight  million  Muslims  ;  and  it  was  in 
Kan-suh  that  the  insurrection  originated  which  resulted  in  the 
independent  Muslim  kingdom  of  the  Atalik  Ghazy,  whereby 
Eastern  Turkestan  and  part  of  Kan-suh  were  freed  from  the 
Chinese  yoke.  Eastern  Turkestan  is  again  Chinese,  and  Kuldja, 
to  the  north  of  it,  is  restored  to  the  Celestials  by  the  Russians, 
who  only  occupied  it,  as  they  say,  for  the  better  security  of  trade 
during  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  Atalik  Ghazy.  Yun-nan 
and  its  Panthay  kingdom  has  been  trampled  upon  and  drenched 
with  blood.  All  is  again  under  the  Emperor's  rule ;  but  for  how 
long  ?  Will  these  ambitious  people,  who  have  already  made  so 
good  a  fight  for  their  independence,  give  over  the  struggle  ?  And, 
as  they  are  increasing  in  strength  and  determination  in  proportion 
as  the  other  Chinese  are  becoming  weak  and  divided,  is  it  not 
probable  that  a  fresh  struggle  may  end  in  something  more  than 
the  partial  success  that  crowned  their  former  efforts  ?  In  short, 
will  China  be  able  to  repress  these  strong  Mohammedan  efforts 
at  disintegration,  or  will  the  Empire  have  eventually  to  submit  to 
division  on  the  creation  of  a  new  Mohammedan  kingdom  ? 

These  surely  are  sufficient  reasons  for  giving  some  share  of  our 
attention  to  this  important  department  of  Chinese  politics.  So 
important  may  it  become  to  English  interests  in  Asia  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  are  not  better  informed  on  the  subject  in  our 
own  language,  instead  of  being  indebted  to  a  French  Consul  for 
our  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  weighty  facts  and  statistics. 
We  cannot,  however,  confess  ourselves  grateful  for  much  more 
than  the  bare  facts,  for  M.  de  Thiersant  has  wrapped  up  his 
statements  in  an  extremely  opaque  envelope  of  mere  verbiage ; 
and  he  has  seemingly  taken  a  malicious  delight  in  arranging 
his  book  in  a  perverse  order,  repeating  endless  decrees  to  iden- 
tical effects,  and  generally  spreading  forth  ink  and  paper  before 
tin  unsympathizing,  not  to  say  tormented,  reader.  He  has,  how- 
ever, thrown  considerable  light  upon  a  really  important  subject, 
and  has  evidently  given  much  conscientious  care  to  his  work. 
That  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  better,  we  are  sorry ;  but  we 
are  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  it  at  all. 


ORLANDO.' 


"VTOT  a  few  novelists  begin  their  books  in  the  flow  of  a  happy 
-L  l  inspiration  with  a  rather  brilliant  dash,  droop  heavily  in 
the  meandering  course  of  the  story,  and  wind  up  with  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion.  Miss  Black,  on  the  contrary,  begins 
fairly  well ;  but  her  performance  surpasses  her  promise,  and  she 
ends  far  better  than  she  began.  Orlando,  as  we  see  him  first, 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  of  a  stage-struck  hero,  with  decidedly  more 
sentiment  than  nerve  and  muscle.  He  is  inclined  to  take  his 
changing  colours  from  the  people  and  objects  about  him ;  he  is 
the  unresisting  subject  of  those  first  impressions  to  which  he 
shows  himself  singularly  plastic ;  and  while  he  has  almost  a 
superabundance  of  the  diffidence  of  ingenuous  youth,  he  seldom 
seems  to  be  sure  of  his  own  mind.  The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that 
the  author  is  as  conscious  of  all  this  as  her  readers.  She  decided 
to.try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  developing  her  hero  naturally 
from  feeble  youth  into  iull-grcwn  manhood.  And  it  is  certain 
that  Orlando  Sherborne,  though  he  improves  wonderfully  under  the 
discipline  of  life  and  the  teaching  of  the  blighted  affections, 
remains  to  the  kst  more  or  less  true  to  early  appearances.  To 
the  last  he  is  carried  away  by  his  sympathetic  impulses,  and  he 
is  only  saved  from  making  shipwreck  of  his  happiness  by  chances 
on  which  he  had  no  right  to  reckon.  This,  however,  though  it 
may  be  false  to  the  commonplace  ideas  of  fiction,  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  ordinary  human  career,  and  Miss  Black  has  woven 
an  interesting  and  touching  story  out  of  simple  and  natural 
materials. 

As  must  be  almost  invariably  tho  case  with  lady  novelists, 
she  is  much  more  at  home  with  her  women  than  with  her  men. 
Her  women  live  and  breathe  in  actual  flesh  and  blood,  while 
her  men  are  inclined  to  be  fantastic  when  they  are  not  femi- 
nine. Two  young  ladies  stand  out  conspicuously  in  her  pages,  and 
both  are  excellent  in  their  different  ways.  Each  in  her  turn  has 
the  opportunity  of  rising  by  the  strength  of  disinterested  love  to  the 
sublimity  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  one  and  the  other  show  them- 
selves equally  generous.  They  are  finely  and  delicately  contrasted, 
too,  in  their  temperaments,  in  their  upbringing,  in  their  lives 
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and  in  their  destinies.  Elizabeth  Glendinning  first  dazzles  the 
fancy  of  the  impressionable  Orlando.  She  is  a  vision  of  all  that  is 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  her  attractions  are  acknowledged  by  the 
most  fastidious  judges.  Highly  connected  and  highly  accom- 
plished, she  is  a  woman  that  any  man  might  be  proud  to  mate  with. 
So  thinks  Orlando,  when  he  is  struck  with  love  at  first  sight,  aa 
in  meditative  mood  he  sees  her  for  the  first  time  under  appropri- 
ately romantic  circumstances.  Her  graceful  figure  goes  gliding 
under  the  shady  foliage  of  the  grove  in  which  he  has  been  reposing 
of  a  summer  afternoon.  Forthwith  he  echoes  the  sentiment  of 
the  lover  of  Elaine  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  "  Here  by  God'3 
grace  is  the  one  maid  for  me."  So  Miss  Glendinning  might  have 
been,  and  would  have  been,  but  unfortunately  she  is  already  be- 
spoken, and  by  the  mockery  of  destiny  had  said  the  fatal  Yes 
in  the  very  hour  when  Orlando  has  lost  his  heart  to  her.  She 
had  been  flattered  into  a  precipitate  mistake  by  the  addresses, 
compliments,  and  condescending  admiration  of  a  brilliant  scape- 
grace. Her  heart,  which  deserves  a  more  fervent  response,  warns 
her  in  the  critical  moment  of  the  decisive  interview  that  this 
plausible  Captain  Grove  is  altogether  unworthy  of  her.  A  timely 
word  of  resolute  retractation  would  have  saved  her  from  a 
world  of  misery ;  but  the  staunch  loyalty  of  her  nature  makes 
her  loth  to  draw  back.  And  that  same  sense  of  constancy  binds  her 
in  inextricable  entanglemeut  through  a  long  course  of  wretched 
years.  Her  first  forebodings  are  quickly  confirmed,  and  she  is 
speedily  disenchanted  of  her  passion  for  Grove  as  she  loses  all 
respect  for  him.  She  discerns  only  too  clearly  his  shallow- 
ness and  selfishness  ;  nor  does  it  need  the  outspoken  criticisms  of 
all  her  friends  and  relations  to  confirm  her  in  her  increasingly  un- 
favourable opinion  of  him.  He  is  not  only  a  roue,  but  a  dis- 
honourable scoundrel.  He  borrows,  or  rather  appropriates,  great 
part  of  her  fortune  to  pay  his  play  debts.  He  taunts  her  at  the 
same  time  with  the  injury  she  has  done  him  in  coming  between 
him  and  the  wealthy  relative  from  whom  he  had  great  pecuniary 
expectations.  He  is  sent  abroad  in  confidential  Government  em- 
ployment, and  betrays  the  Government  secrets  to  the  newspaper 
press.  The  scandal  compromises  him  openly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  his  character  is  absolutely  blasted.  Still  Miss  Glen- 
dinning clings  to  him  through  good  and  evil  report.  More  than 
once,  in  her  hopeless  disappointment  and  the  intensity  of  her  suffer- 
ings, she  makes  a  plaintive  appeal  to  his  generosity,  and  prays  him 
to  set  her  free  from  her  ill-considered  promise.  He  gives  her  fresh 
proofs  of  his  irredeemable  baseness  by  appealing  more  earnestly  than 
ever  to  her  constancy  and  her  humanity.  Should  she  abandon  him, 
his  fate  is  sealed.  But  in  any  case  it  is  all  over  with  him,  and  only 
a  question  of  time.  He  dies  at  last  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  has 
been  leading  a  scandalously  dissipated  life  under  the  very  eyes  of 
his  lady  love,  paying  her  duty  visits  in  her  apartments  at  Mentone 
in  the  intervals  of  his  debaucheries.  Elizabeth  Glendinning's 
chains  are  broken,  and  she  hastens  home  to  recruit  her  health 
and  spirits.  She  has  but  a  single  hope  left  her  on  earth,  and 
that  hope  she  scarcely  dare  acknowledge  to  herself.  She  knows 
that  Orlando  Sherborne  has  remained  a  bachelor;  she  believes  that 
her  unlucky  choice  is  the  cause  of  the  lonely  existence  which  ha 
has  striven  to  occupy  with  the  interests  of  the  Sherborne  property. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that,  faded  in  beauty  and  withered  in 
heart  though  she  is,  the  old  passion  may  revive  when  he  meets  her 
under  the  old  circumstances,  and  that  she  may  make  some  tardy 
compensation  for  the  mischief  she  has  done  him. 

Unfortunately  for  Miss  Glendinning,  the  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  incidents  which  the  author  has  worked  out  very  artisti- 
cally. Through  the  intervention  of  an  artist  friend,  Orlando  has 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  family  of  ladies  in  Gower  Street  into 
which  the  clever  artist  has  married.  As  may  be  conceived  from 
their  selection  of  a  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  London 
University  and  the  British  Museum,  Mrs.  Cash  and  her  daughter 
are  strong-minded  women.  We  rather  think  she  had  a  seat 
on  the  London  School  Board;  at  all  events  she  has  figured 
on  public  platforms,  where  she  has  spoken  with  equal  eloquence 
and  good  sense.  Her  daughters,  who  are  extremely  well  edu- 
cated and  accomplished,  have  taken  after  her  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  Cashes  have  achieved  the  difficult,  if  not  the  im- 
possible, by  being  not  only  strong-minded  but  feminine  and  fasci- 
nating. When  Orlando  made  acquaintance  with  Viola,  the 
youngest  unmarried  daughter,  we  did  not  see  how  he  could  help 
falling  in  love  with  her.  And  as  she  was  evidently  disposed  to 
respond  to  his  attachment,  we  felt  that,  by  all  the  traditions  of  fic- 
tion) it  was  she  and  not  Miss  Glendinning  who  was  entitled  to 
become  the  mistress  in  his  ancestral  halls.  Their  unconscious 
courtship  down  in  the  country  is  really  very  pretty ;  though  we 
dislike  Viola  being  introduced  as  talking  School  Board  and  taking 
a  special  interest  in  the  schools  Mr.  Sherborne  is  building.  When 
the  staid  and  practical-minded  young  squire  goes  hunting  for 
violets  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  mossy  banks  in  his  damp  coverts ; 
when  he  leaves  a  basket  of  violets  and  heart's-ease  tastefully 
arranged  at  Viola's  door  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  we  feel, 
as  she  and  her  family  do,  that  it  really  amounts  to  a  declaration. 
If  there  is  a  marked  trait  in  Orlando'3  character  it  is  his  honesty , 
by  this  time  he  has  learnt  to  know  what  he  wishes;  and  we 
are  sure  that_  he  can  hardly  stop  short  under  any  circum- 
stances. _  But  it  is  at  that  moment,  by  one  of  the  inscruta- 
ble caprices  of  Fate,  that  Captain  Grove  dies  and  Miss  Glendinning 
returns.  She  is  received  in  the  house  of  Sherborne's  married  sister, 
where,  by  an  untoward  accident,  he  is  visiting  at  the  time  ;  and 
he  is  constrained  to  take  his  share  in  the  dangerous  office  of  con- 
solinsr  the  object  of  his  early  devotion.  All  things  considered,  we 
should  have  thought  his  wisdom  would  have  warned  him  to  steer 
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clear  of  tcte-a-tates,  to  avoid  meetings  of  the  eyes,  and  to  limit  bis 
speech  to  sympathetic  generalities.  But  there  comes  in  that  touch 
of  consistency  with  his  early  character  which  we  have  already 
referred  to.  Had  he  taken  the  pains  to  search  into  his  heart,  he 
would  have  assured  himself  that  his  happiness  was  bound  up  in 
Viola  Cash.  Elizabeth  Glendinning,  pale  and  sorrow-stricken,  is 
merely  the  phantom  of  a  vanished  passion.  Cut  that  pale  face  of 
hers,  and  her  desponding  utterances,  stir  his  sympathetic  nature 
irresistibly.  Hope  tells  her  a  flattering-  tale  when  she  sees  how 
deeply  he  feels  for  her.  Going:  out  of  his  way  to  meet  her  alone  in  a 
London  garden,  he  confirms  her  in  her  self-deception  out  of  sheer 
pity,  and  renews  the  oiler  he  made  so  many  years  before.  In  the 
brightening  prospect  of  opening  vistas  of  happiness  Miss  Glen- 
dinning  jumps  at  the  oiler,  metaphorically  speaking.  Orlando 
realizes  the  whole  measure  of  his  mistake — or,  in  other  words,  he 
feels  what  a  fool  he  lias  made  of  himself — when  he  next  liuds 
himself  face  to  face  with  Viola.  His  self-apology  had  been  that 
it  was  only  his  own  happiness  he  had  been  sacrificing ;  that  Viola 
was  unconscious  of  an  affection  which  he  had  never  expressed  in  lan- 
guage. She  betrays  her  feelings  only  too  clearly  with  her  accus- 
tomed candour  ;  and.  as  he  cannot  leave  her  without  a  word,  they 
come  to  an  explanation.  It  is  a  question  of  the  niceties  of  our 
mental  constitution  how  far  she  was  likely  to  have  received  his 
lame  explanation  uncomplainingly,  not  only  condoning-  his  conduct, 
but  approving  it.  It  is  a  question  of  casuistry  how  far  she  was 
justified  in  urging  him  to  persist  in  marrying  one  woman  while  he 
was  hopelessly  devoted  to  another.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  great 
mischief  is  done.  Miss  Glendinning  fortunately  happens  to  dis- 
cover that  she  is  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a  second  mistake,  and  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  life  of  the  man  whom  she 
has  already  caused  to  suffer  so  deeply.  We  may  say  of  Orlando  that 
"  all's  well  that  ends  well " ;  and  we  part,  after  all,  on  pleasant 
terms  with  the  personages  of  a  clever  and  entertaining  novel. 


BELLS.* 

rpiIE  recent  extraordinary  outburst  of  books  on  bells  would 
-A-  tempt  a  joker  to  say  that  a  new  branch  had  been  added  to  belles 
lettres.  It  is  not  long  since  we  reviewed  a  couple  of  stout  volumes 
on  the  subject,  and  no  fewer  than  four  claim  our  attention  again 
already.  Three  of  them  are  very  serious  works  indeed,  and  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  scientific  or  mathematical  treatises  than 
of  light  literature.  Mr.  Lomax's  little  book  is  a  mere  compilation 
from  other  authorities,  but  very  pleasantly  written,  and  gives  a  brief 
yet  sufficiently  complete  account  of  the  subject  for  people  who  do 
not  want  to  take  it  up  as  a  pursuit.  All  these  three,  however,  deal 
as  much  with  the  musical  as  with  the  antiquarian  aspect  of  bells ; 
but  Mr.  North's  volume — full,  careful,  and  accurate  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part — only  describes  the  appearance  and  age  of  the  North- 
amptonshire bells,  with  no  account  of  their  notes  or  pitches.  This 
is  a  defect  which  might  easily  be  remedied.  There  are  many  scientific 
musicians  among  us  who  have  long  been  engaged  on  musical  tone, 
and  on  the  gradual  growth  of  the  present  diapason  ;  and  to  them  it 
would  be  very  important,  where  the  date  of  a  bell  is  known,  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  its  exact  pitch.  Unfortunately,  this  has  yet  to 
be  done  for  the  few  uncracked  mediaeval  bells  which  have  re- 
mained in  our  church  towers ;  but  when  we  remember  that,  as 
musical  instruments,  bells  are  far  older  among  us  than  organ 
pipes,  their  value  as  ancient  evidence  will  at  once  appear.  After 
all,  however,  it  is  strange  how  modern  even  the  oldest  bells  are; 
for  the  first  Englishman  known  to  have  been  a  bell-founder  by 
trade  lived  in  1284,  when  he  made  four  bells  for  the  cathedral 
church  of  Exeter,  none  of  which  remain  ;  and  one  which  is  dated 
1296  is  the  most  ancient  identified  in  England.  The  oldest  bell 
mentioned  by  Mr.  North  as  still  hanging  in  a  Northamptonshire 
steeple  is  that  of  Cold  Ashby,  which  bears  the  date  131 7;  but 
there  are  many  undated  examples  which,  from  the  style  of  the 
inscriptions,  must  be  considerably  older.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  in  all  may  be  said  with  certainty  to  have  been  cast  before 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  these 
twenty-three  are  dated.  In  Leicestershire  Mr.  North  found  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  early  period ;  so  that  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  three  old  bells  between  the  two  counties,  a  curious 
coincidence.  But  Northampton  does  not  seem  to  have 
boasted  of  a  bell-founder  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, being  thus  about  a  hundred  years  later  than  Leicester. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  Northamptonshire  bells  were  made 
by  Newcombe  of  Leicester,  the  two  which  hang  beside  "  Maria  " 
at  Cold  Ashby  being  by  him,  with  the  inscription,  "  Newcombe 
of  Leicester  made  mee  1606." 

The  curious  local  customs  of  which  Mr.  North  has  recorded  so 
many  may  be  illustrated  by  the  quotation  from  Bridges,  who  says: — 
"  Part  of  the  land  on  which  the  Vicarage  house  was  built  is  taken 
out  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Rectory,  and,  to  enlarge  the  pre- 
mises, an  addition  was  made  of  some  town  ground  ;  in  consideration 
of  which  every  Vicar  finds  bell  ropes  at  his  own  charges."  Anec- 
dotes like  this  occur  under  the  name  of  nearly  every  parish  in  Mr. 


*  The  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire.  By  Thomas  North.  Leicester: 
Clarke. 

Bells  and  Bell-Ringers.    By  Benjamin  Lomax.    London:  Infield. 

The  Change-Ringer2*  Guide  to  the  Steeples  of  England.  By  J.  E.  Acland- 
Troyte  and  B.  H.  L>.  Acland-Troyte.    London  :  Gardner. 
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North's  volume,  and  greatly  enliven  what  is  at  best  but  an  inven- 
tory. Thus  we  read  of  Anthony  Catesby  of  Winston  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  that,  in  conjunction  with*  hi-s  wife  and  son,  he  built 
Whiston  Church,  but  that  his  money  was  exhausted  before  the 
bulls  were  hung.  To  provide  them  he  sold  a  flock  of  sheep,  and, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  chimes  coming  across  the  valley, 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Do  you  hear  how  my  lambs  are  bleating  ?  " 
Mr.  North  points  out  that  a  very  similar  story  is  told  of  Zitholf 
of  St.  Albans,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  belfry  with  the  price 
of  his  flocks.  Here  is  an  example  suited  to  the  Society  for  re- 
pressing restoration.  At  Longthorpe  the  bell  was  taken  down  with 
the  intention  of  rehanging  it  in  the  new  tower  then  about  to  be 
erected.  "  Unfortuuately,  when  the  new  tower  was  completed,  it  was 
found  too  small  to  contain  the  bell,"  which  was  sold  to  a  local 
ironmonger  and  a  smaller  bell  bought.  The  sequel  is  also  instruc- 
tive :  "  After  a  time  the  old  bell  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  presented  it  to  the  "Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Peter- 
borough." Among  the  Northamptonshire  bells  there  is  but  one 
bearing  a  figure.  At  Stanion  the  fourth  bell  has  on  it  a  relief  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Of  rhymes  Mr.  North  gives  many,  but  few 
worth  quoting,  and  some  are  rather  profane ;  for  instance : — 

Pull  on,  brave  boys,  I'm  metal  to  the  back, 
But  will  be  hanged  before  I  crack. 

But  most  of  the  couplets  are  like  this  one  at  Kingsthorpe:  — 

Robert  Atton  made  mo 

The  treble  bell  tor  to  be.  1621. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  poetry  in  any  of  them.  In  Ashover  Church, 
in  Derbyshire,  there  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lomax,  this  inscription 
on  a  bell,  which  we  presume  was  shortly  recast : — 
This  old  bell  rung  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  and  broke,  April,  18 14. 

We  are  not  told  whether  it  was  recast  in  time  to  ring  the  same 
personage's  second  downfall  in  the  following  year.  Political  events 
are  mentioned  on  other  bells  in  various  places.  Mr.  Lomax  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  inscription  on  the  St.  Mary's  bell  at  Ox- 
ford has  not  been  deciphered.  When  we  reviewed  Mr.  North's 
farmer  volume  (15th  of  April,  1876),  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
some  notes  in  which  he  informed  us  that  the  bell  was  cast  at 
Leicester,  by  the  famous  Newcombe,  in  161 2,  and  that  Dr.  Rim- 
bault  considered  the  madrigal  tune  written  round  it  to  be  some- 
what in  the  style  of  a  well-known  glee,  "  In  Going  to  my  Lonesome 
Bed."  Both  at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  and  at  All  Saints,  North- 
ampton, the  foolish  rhymes  occur  : — 

I  mean  to  make  it  understood 

That  though  I'm  little  yet  I'm  good. 

Mr.  North  apparently  does  not  approve  of  change-ringing 
among  old  bells,  which  are  more  precious  to  him  for  their  appear- 
ance than  their  sound.  Its  introduction  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury produced,  he  considers,  more  havoc  amongst  ancient  bells  than 
did  even  the  Reformation.  He  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  great 
popularity  of  the  ringer's  art,  and  quotes  an  old  writer  who  says, 
"  I  have  known  more  than  one  of  my  countrymen  who  would  un- 
dertake more  travel  and  cost  besides  to  hear  a  peal  of  grandsires, 
than  they  would  bestow  upon  a  generation  of  grandchildren."  If 
any  one  wishes  to  know  what  a  peal  of  grandsires  is,  he  may  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Snowdon  or  Mr.  Lomax.  Mr.  Snowdon  is,  in  fact, 
so  learned  in  his  Treatise  on  Treble  Bob  that  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  briefer  account  of  Mr.  Lomax,  though  readers  who  do  not 
understand  such  things  will  not  find  it  very  simple  : — '<  When  we 
have  five  bells  to  ring,  a  plan  known  as  '  grandsire '  is  adopted. 
The  reader  will  have  seen  that  hitherto  the  treble  has  hunted 
throughout,  and  has  been  the  only  bell  which  did  so  ;  whereas  now 
another  bell  shares  in  the  same  privilege."  Then,  clearly,  to  know 
what  a  grandsire  is  we  must  find  out  what  "  hunting  "  is.  Mr. 
Lomax  explains  the  word  at  some  length: — " The  object  of  all 
systems  of  changing  is  to  use  up  all  possible  permutations,  without 
repetition  or  omission.  .  .  .  Hunting  is  when  the  bell  takes  each 
place  in  succession,  striking  twice  at  the  lead  and  twice  when 
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1  hunts  up  the  whole  way  and  4  hunts  down  for  all  the  changes, 
except  the  first  or  '  round.' "  Several  pages  of  similarly  recondite 
matter  follow,  until  at  last  the  "  Grandsire  "  is  reached.  But  the 
technical  terms  of  change-ringing  are  many  and  strange.  The 
whole  title  of  Mr.  Snowdon's  book,  for  instance,  is  "  A  Treatise  on 
Treble  Bob,  containing  the  history  of  treble  bob ;  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  in  and  out-of-course  of  the  changes ;  the  mode  of 
prickiug  touches  and  peals  ;  the  qualities  and  mode  of  transposing 
peals ;  with  elaborate  instructions  for  proving  peals  ;  and  an  ex- 
planation of  Lockwood's  system  of  composition,  and  hints  on  con- 
ducting and  calling  round." 

Verily,  as  Mr.  North  quotes  from  Southey,  "  great  are  the 
mysteries  of  bell-ringing."  Three  bells  can  ring  six  changes, 
thus  : — 
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Four  bells  can  ring  twenty-four  changes,  five  bells  one  hundred  and 
twentv,  and  "  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  take  ninety-one 
years  "to  ring  the  changes  upon  twelve  bells,  at  the  rate  of  two 
strokes  to  a  second  ;  and  the  full  changes  upon  twenty-four  bells 
■would  occupy  more  than  1 17,000  billions  of  years." 

The  C'hani/e-Ringcr's  Guide  is  rather  a  topographical  than  acam- 
panological  work.  It  gives  the  names  of  Societies  and  steeples 
where  change-ringing  is  practised,  arranged  alphabetically  in 
counties,  together  with  the  days  on  which  there  is  regular  bell- 
rinsing,  the  name  and  address  in  each  place  of  one  person  who  is 
willing  to  give  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  nearest  railway 
station.  The  book,  which  is  small  enough  for  the  pocket,  will  of 
course  be  indispensable  for  any  one  who,  "  staying  or  travelling 
away  from  home,  is  anxious  as  ever  to  pursue  his  favourite  exer- 
cise, yet  has  no  means  of  finding  out  when  or  where  he  can  get 
a  pull."  In  an  appendix  is  added  from  Church  Bells  a  "  form  of 
service  for  the  dedication  of  a  peal/'  together  with  many  other 
items  of  information  and  instruction.  We  gather  from  it  that  the 
Westminster  clock  chimes  are  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  from 
a  phrase  in  the  opening  symphony  of  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,''  in  Handel's  oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  also  a  list 
of  the  big  bells  of  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that  Big  Ben 
is  eighth  in  order  of  size,  three  at  Moscow,  one  at  Novogorod, 
one  at  Cologne,  one  at  Olmutz,  and  one  at  Vienna  being  all  larger. 
The  famous,  but  now  broken  bell  at  Moscow,  cast  in  1734,  weighs 
220  tons,  and  is  22  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  great  bell  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne  is  only  8  tons  in  weight,  and  the  great  bell 
cf  St.  Paul's,  London,  5  tons  4  cwt.  The  largest  in  England  after 
Big  Ben  is  Great  Tom  of  Oxford,  which  is  7  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  7  tons  12  cwt.  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  cast  in  1835,  is 
6  feet  10J  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  8  cwt.  more  than  the 
heaviest  bell  at  St.  Paul's. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

11  rilHE  tragic  drama  of  Angelo"  says  Mr.  Coe  in  the  prefatory 
JL  remarks  which  precede  his  version  of  that  great  work  (1),  "  is 
one  in  which  I  have  always  felt  an  unquestionable  interest."  It  is 
likely  that  few  people  would  be  disposed  to  question  the  interest 
felt  in  this  play  by  Mr.  Coe  or  by  any  one  else,  and  it  was  perhaps 
unnecessary  that  he  should  explain  that  the  cause  of  his  interest 
probably  lay  in  the  fact  that  Angelo  was  "  the  first  work  by  Victor 
Hugo  that  I  had  in  my  youth  the  pleasure  of  seeing  represented  at 
the  Theatre  Francais."  Mr.  Coe  goes  on  to  observe  presently, 
with  obvious  truth,  that  "  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  poetical  in  spirit, 
is  nevertheless  written  in  prose."  It  is  not  altogether  abnormal 
for  the  prose  works  of  great  writers  to  be  "  poetical  in  spirit,"  and 
Mr.  Coe,  who  has  thought  fit  to  turn  M.  Hugo's  prose  into 
u  English  blank  verse,"  has  given  a  fresh  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  it  is  possible  for  that  which  is  intended  for  poetry  to  be  ex- 
cessively prosy.  Let  us  take  at  once  one  of  the  earliest  fine 
speeches  in  the  play,  and  see  what  Mr.  Coe's  transmogrification 
makes  of  it.  La  Tisbe  gives  some  account  of  her  early  life  in  these 
•words : — 

Non,  tenez,  je  suis  bonne,  voila  l'histoire.  Vous  savez  qui  je  suis  ? 
rien,  une  fille  du  peuple,  une  comedienne,  une  chose  que  vous  caressez 
aujourd'hui  et  que  vous  briserez  domain.  Toujours  en  jouant.  Eh  bieu  ? 
si  peu  que  je  sois,  j'ai  eu  une  mere.  Savez-vous  ce  que  c'est  que  d'avoir  une 
mere  ?  En  avez-vous  eu  une,  vous  ?  Savez-vous  ce  que  c*est  d'etre  enfant  ? 
pattvre  enfant,  faible,  nu,  miserable,  aflame,  seul  au  monde,  et  de  sentir  que 
vous  avez  aupres  de  vous,  autour  de  vous,  au-dessus  de  vous,  marchant 
quand  vous  marchez,  s'arretaut  quaud  vouz  vous  arretez,  souriant  quand 
vous  pleurez,  une  femme — non,  on  ne  sait  pas  encore  que  c'est  une  femme — 
un  ange  qui  est  la,  qui  vous  regarde,  qui  vous  apprend  a  parler,  qui  vous 
appreud  a  lire,  qui  vous  apprend  a  aimer !  qui  vous  rechauffe  vos  doigts 
dans  ses  mains,  votre  corps  dans  ses  genoux,  votre  ame  dans  son  coeur  !  qui 
vous  donne  son  lait  quand  vous  etes  petit,  son  pain  quand  vous  etes  grand, 
sa  vie  toujours !  a  qui  vous  dites  ''Ma  mere!"  et  qui  vous  dit  "  Mon 
enfant "  d'une  maniere  si  douce  que  ces  deux  mots-la  rejouissent  Dieu  ! 

This,  the  masterly  openins  of  a  most  stirring  and  powerful 
speech,  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Coe : — 

Nay,  nay,  I  will  be  docile  ; 
Here  is  the  history.    You  know  that  I, 
Comedian,  child  of  the  people — something 
To  be  caressed  to-day,  despised  to-morrow, 
As  it  may  please  my  masters — even  I, 
Low  as  1  may  have  been,  had  once  a  mother. 
Great  lord,  have  you  had  one  ?    Knew  you  what  'twas 
To  be  a  child  ?    A  poor  child,  weak  and  famished, 
Naked,  and  miserable  in  the  world, 
And  feel  that  )'ou  had  near  you  and  around  you, 
Ay,  and  above  you,  walking  when  you  walked, 
When  you  stopped,  stopping,  smiling  when  you  smiled, 
A  woman  ?    No,  the  child  knows  not  that  ''tis 
Even  a  woman.    'Tis  an  angel  that 
Looks  down  and  smiles  ;  from  whom  we  learn  to  speak, 
From  whom  we  learn  to  sing,  to  laugh,  to  love  ; 
Who  warms  us  with  her  warmth,  who  near  her  heart 
Enfolds  our  feeble  form,  feeds  with  her  milk, 
Bestows  her  health,  her  life,  whom  we  call  mother, 
Who  calls  us  child—  sweet  sounds  that  angels  hear 
With  tears  of  joy. 

Mr.  Coe's  reason  or  excuse  for  this  flabby  and  incorrect  parn- 
phrase  in  what  is  meant  for  blank  verse  of  M.  Hugo's  splendid 

(1)  Angela:  a  Tragedy.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Rendered  into  English 
Blank  Verse,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  some  Prefatory  Remarks  on 
Irench  Dramatic  Poetry,  Past  and  Present,  by  Ernest  Oswald  Coe. 
London  :  David  btott. 


prose,  and  for  many  others  like  unto  it,  is  that,  "  as  it  is  noto- 
riously dillicult  in  a  translation  of  art  literature  from  one  tongue 
into  another  to  reproduce  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  original, 
I  conceived  that  I  could  fairly  seek  some  compensation  in  adopting 
a  rhythmical  How  of  language  that  might  fall  more  or  lest  melo- 
diously on  the  ear."  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Coe's  "  rhyth- 
mical flow  of  language  "  flows  rather  less  than  more  melodiously 
on  the  ear,  and,  so  far  from  reproducing  "  the  whole,"  does  not 
reproduce  any  touch  of  the  "  spirit  and  life  of  the  original." 
But  when  we  read,  a  little  later  on,  his  dictum  that,  "although. 
I  am  aware  their  professors  of  rhetoric  claim  for  French  verse  a 
rhythm,  it  possesses  in  reality  only  a  metre,  and  has  no  natural 
rhythm  or  cadence,  like  that  which  belongs  innately  to  the  English 
language,"  we  feel  that  we  have  no  further  right  to  be  astonished 
at  anything  which  Mr.  Coe  may  say  or  do.  It  is  at  any  rate  only 
consistent  with  this  that  he  should  quote  with  unmeasured 
approval,  and  even  enthusiasm,  these  astoundingly  uninstructed 
remarks  made  by  an  English  critic  a  propos  of  the  performance  of 
Hernani  given  in  London  last  year  by  the  Coinedie  Francaise  : — 
"  There  is  an  immense  obstacle  to  the  appreciation  of  a  French 
rhymed  serious  play  in  the  declamation  of  the  actors,  which,  how- 
ever skilfully  managed,  has,  to  English  ears,  a  monotony  of  rhythm 
which  wearies,  while  it  largely  interferes  with  the  accent  of 
passion.  In  fact  (the  italics  are  ours)  it  seems  to  Englishmen  that 
■it  is  by  accident  when  the  emphasis  in  French  st age  declamation  falls 
on  the  emphatic  ivord."  After  one  has  read  Mr.  Coe's  prefatory 
remarks  and  some  portion  of  his  version  of  Angelo,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  absolutely  no  moment  that  he  has  chosen  to  reconstruct 
M.  Hugo's  fourth  act. 

To  the  surprise,  as  we  should  imagine,  of  all  upon  whose  hands 
time  has  not  for  the  last  few  years  been  hanging  heavily,  the 
decennial  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  is  on  us  again  (though,  to 
be  sure,  after  only  nine  years'  interval),  and  with  its  recurrence 
have  come  new  editions  of  the  three  admirable  handbooks  prepared 
upon  the  last  occasions  by  Mr.  MacColl  (2),  Mr.  Oxenham  (3),  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  (4).  Our  advice  to  all  who  have  money  to  spare  for 
a  holiday,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times  and,  of  the  general  election, 
is  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  beholding,  while  yet  it  flourishes 
j  undeteriorated,  this  unique  spectacle — reverent,  artistic,  and  pic- 
turesque  as  it  is  in  itself  aud  in  its  accessories — and  we  further 
advise  them  to  slip  these  thin  volumes  into  their  pockets  or 
l  portmanteaus.  Mr.  MacColl  and  Mr.  Blackburn  supplement  their 
former  descriptions  with  some  timely  information  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  present  season.  The  twenty-four  representa- 
tions are  to  run  from  Whitsun  Monday,  May  17,  to  September  26. 
In  looking  at  the  list  of  performers  we  find  that,  as  in  1 870-1,  so 
now,  Mair  is  the  Christus ;  Zwink,  St.  John ;  Ilett,  St.  Peter ; 
Lechner,  Judas  ;  J.  Lang,  Caiaphas  ;  and  Diemer,  Choragus.  All 
who  remember  the  last  occasion  will  welcome  this  as  good  news. 
Only — why  we  know  not — the  stately  presentment  of  Pilate  by 
Fluuger  (the  Christus  of  1850)  is  replaced  by  Thomas  liendl, 
who  on  the  last  occasion  personated  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Both 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  placed  in  new  hands, 
which  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  their  former  representatives  cer- 
tainly did  not  add  strength  to  the  performance.  The  venerable 
rustic  who  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  appear  in  dumb  show  as 
Barabbas  is  again  to  be  indulged.  Mr.  Blackburn's  illustrative 
portraits  reproduced  in  this  edition  are  those  of  the  actors  of 
1870-71.  A  permanent  theatre  has  in  the  intervening  time  been 
built  to  hold  4,500  spectators,  in  lieu  of  the  old  scaffoldings,  but 
we  are  glad  to  read  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  preface  that,  ''it  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  private  letters  that  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Ober-Arninergau  are  preparing  for  their  w-ork  in  the  same  earnest 
devotional  spirit  as  in  1 S70,  and  that  they  were  in  no  sense  demo- 
ralized by  the  popularity  of  the  last  performances."  The  railroad 
from  Munich,  which  stopped  at  Weilheim  in  1871,  has  now  been 
continued  to  Murnau. 

Miss  Tuckey,  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  New  Plutarch  Series, 
tells  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc's  (5)  life  and  deeds.  Miss  Tuckey 
has  studied  her  subject  long  and  carefully,  and  writes  with  fervour. 
The  volume  has  much  interest,  and  its  writer's  enthusiasm  has 
not  prevented  her  from  telling  her  story  plainly  and  succinctly. 

Mr.  Lanier,  who  dates  his  preface  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  his 
capital  notion  of  preparing  an  edition  of  some  of  Froissart's 
Chronicles  (6)  for  boy-readers.  His  introduction  is  excellent 
both  as  to  its  tone  and  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
expressed  himself.  There  is  no  aifectation,  and  no  suspicion  of 
writing  down  to  his  readers.  The  author  says  things  which  can 
hardly  be  said  too  often  in  plain,  fresh,  and  manly  language, 
which  will  at  once  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  The 
illustrations  have  a  good  deal  of  dash. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  preface  to  his  useful  and  convenient  little 

(2)  The  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play.  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from 
the  "Times."  By  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl.  New  and  Kevised  Edition. 
London:  liivingtons. 


(3)  Recollections  of  Oher- Ammcrgau  in  1871. 
Oxenham.    London :  liivingtons. 


By  Henry  Nutcombe 


(4)  Art  in  the  Mountains:  the  Story  of  the  Passion  Play.  By  Heniy 
Blackburn.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(5)  The  New  Plutarch. — Joan  of  Arc.  By  Janet  Tuckey.  London  and 
Belfast :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 

(6)  The  Boy's  Froissart ;  being  Sir  John  Froissart's  Chronicles  of 
Adcentme,  Battle,  and  Custom  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Src.  Edited  for 
Boys,  with  an  Introduction,  by  .Sidney  Lanier.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Kappes.    Loudon :  Sampson  Low  ik  Co. 
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volume  (7),  points  out  with  truth  that,  while  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  methods  adopted  by  private  gardeners,  market 
gardeners  want  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  make  any 
written  record  of  their  practice.  Mr.  Shaw's  object  has  been  to 
supply  the  deficiency  here  indicated,  and  we  hope  with  him  that 
his  book  may  be  "  the  means  of  enabling  people  to  obtain  more  and 
better  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  from  their  gardens  than  they 
have  hitherto  done." 

Mr.  Glenny's  object  has  been  to  show  (8)  how  an  amateur 
may  "  dispense  with  the  skilled  labour  which  is  often  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  obtain."  An  amateur  in  any  business 
who  can  succeed  in  doing  this  must  have  somewhat  unusual  capa- 
cities ;  but  certainly  Mr.  Glenny's  instructions  are  as  clear  and 
concise  as  possible. 

Dr.  Lumby's  edition  of  the  Utopia  (9),  which  includes  William 
Roper's  Life  of  More,  is  of  course  admirably  got  up  and  printed. 
The  introduction  is  good,  and  the  notes  are  for  the  most  part 
well  considered.  We  find  one  very  odd  derivation  in  p.  195. 
"  Pardy.  A  corruption  of  the  French  pour  Dieu."  Par  Dieu,  the 
obvious  derivation,  is  of  course  the  right  one.  Littre"  gives  "  Pardi 
ou  Pardine,  int.  fam.  Alteration  de  pardieu."  The  only  possible 
excuse  for  Dr.  Lumby  is  that  Pardi  is  not  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy. 

We  cannot  attempt  in  a  short  notice  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr. 
Anderson's  valuable  and  exhaustive  work  on  Lightning  Con- 
ductors (10).  We  must  be  content,  for  the  present  at  least,  with 
pointing  out  that  the  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable 
style,  and  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  consulting  authorities 
and  collecting  statistics. 

No  one  could  well  be  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  translating 
Herr  Wagner's  Beethoven  ^11)  than  Mr.  Dannreuther,  and 
musicians,  whether  of  the  Wagnerian  or  anti-Wagnerian  school, 
who  prefer  reading  English  to  reading  German,  should  be  grateful 
to  him  for  having  undertaken  it.  The  care  and  conscientiousness 
of  Mr.  Dannreuther's  work  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  one  or  two  of  his  foot-notes.  Thus  in  p.  17,011  the  passage, 
"  Our  consciousness  which  only  in  gazing  at  a  semblance  is  enabled 
to  grasp  the  idea  manifested  by  it,"  we  have  the  foot-note,  " '  Im 
Schauen  des  Scheines,'  literally  '  In  the  seeing  of  a  sheen '  " ;  and 
again,  in  p.  37,  the  passage  "the  fettered  demon  of  music  playing 
before  us  with  the  childishness  of  one  born  an  old  man,"  is  illus- 
trated by  the  note,  "  '  Mit  der  Kindlichkeit  eines  geborenen  Greises 
vor  uns  spielen.'  Childishness  in  English  conveys  rather  more  than 
is  intended  by  '  Kindlichkeit.'  "  Whether  Herr  Wagner  is  right 
in  thus  describing  Haydn's  instrumental  music  need  not  be  here 
discussed. 

Mr.  Carlos's  excellent  translation  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger  (12) 
is  the  result  of  his  having  been  engaged  some  time  ago  in  cata- 
loguing the  old  books  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital.  Among 
these  was  a  volume,  printed  in  1653  in  London,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  Galileo's  Siderius  Nuncius  and  Kepler's  Dioptrics. 
Mr.  Carlos  found  Galileo's  account  of  his  discoveries  so  interesting 
that  he  took  up  its  translation  as  a  recreation  from  school  work, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  readers  will  share  the  interest 
which  he  himself  felt  in  it. 

Many  people  who  read  Mr.  Sturgis's  Little  Comedies  (13)  as  they 
came  out  in  Blaekivood's  Magazine  will  welcome  their  reappear- 
ance in  a  collected  form  and  in  a  prettily  got  up  volume.  Mr. 
Sturgis's  writing  is  light  and  graceful.  His  characters  are  lifelike, 
and  his  dialogue  is  never  strained  or  wearisome.  He  has  what 
used  to  be  called  "  a  pretty  turn  "  for  poetry.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  quotation  from  any  of  the  delicate  little  scenes 
■without  spoiling  it  by  separation  from  its  context ;  but  we  must 
hazard  one  from  Fire-Flies : — 

Bino.  You  will  scorn  me,  as  you  are  a  woman.  But  stay.  I  am  pos- 
sessed by  the  God.  Now  the  divine  madness  works,.  You  draw  poetry  to 
you,  lady,  as  the  moon  the  tide.    Hush  ! 

O  dninty  mask,  like  our  Italian  night, 
»  Most  beautiful,  and  hiding  all  but  stars, 

Whose  is  the  face  thou  hidest  from  my  sight  ? 

— Would  I  could  lind  some  other  rhyme  thau  "  wars." 

May  wars  never  come  between  us. 

Bice.    My  lips  were  not  the  first  to  frame  the  word. 
Bino.    Thy  lips  should  frame  things  sweeter  than  mere  speech. 
Bice.    1  know  no  rhyme  more  gracious  than,  Absurd ! 
Bino.    And  1  no  rhyme  less  terrible  than,  Breach  ! 


(7)  The  London  Market  Gardens;  Flowers,  Fruits,  anil  Vegetables  as 
Grown  for  Marhet.    By  C.  W.  Shaw.    London:  37  Southampton  Street. 

(8)  A  Year's  Work  in  Gardtn  and  Greenhouse.    By  George  Glenny. 
London  :  Ckatto  &  Windus. 

(9)  Pitt  Press  Series. —  Mote's  Utopia;  the  English  Transkition 
thereof  made  by  Raphe  Rabynson.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
Glossary,  and  Index  of  Names,  by  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Catharine's  College,  Morrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press.    Loudon:  Cambridge  Warehouse.    Leipzig:  Brockuaus. 

(10)  Lightning  Conductors:  their  History,  Nature,  and  Mode  of  Ap- 
plication. By  Richard  Anderson,  F.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers.  "  Witn  numerous  Illustrations.  London  aud  New  York  :  IS. 
and  F.  N.  Spon.  ' 

(11)  Beethoven.  By  Richard  Wagner.  With  a  Supplement  from  the 
Philosophical  Works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Translated  by  Edward 
Dannreuther.    London  :  William  Reeves. 

(12)  The  Sidereal  Messenger  :f  Galileo  Galilei,  and  a  Port  of  the.  Preface 
to  Kepler's  Dioptrics.  A  Translation,  with  Introduction  aud  Notes,  by 
Edward  Stafford  Carlos,  M.A.,  Head  Mathematical  Master  iu  Christ's 
Hospital.    London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  ltivingtoas. 

(13)  Little  Comedies.  By  Julian  Sturgis,  Author  of  "  John-a- Dreams."  : 
Edinburgh  aud  London  :  Blackwood. 


Bice.  In  truth,  I  fear  you  are  but  a  camp-singer,  for  war  and  breach 
come  quickest  to  your  lips.  You  are  no  poet  for  a  lady's  chamber,  to 
conjure  a  nap  before  dressing-time.  Rather  you  should  swagger  in  camp, 
and  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder  by  comrade  This  and  comrade  ^That,  with' 
"  A  draught  of  wine,  my  lad  !  "  or,  "  A  rousing  song,  my  boy  !  "  Ab  if  you 
should  be  less  a  poet  than  a  swashbuckler ! 
Bino.    For  it's  ho  !  wine  ho  ! 

And  give  me  a  flagon  of  wine, 
Till  here  and  there  I  go, — what  ho ! 
And  reeling  to  and  fro, — what  ho ! 
Feel  all  the  world  is  mine. 
Bice.    A  kitchen-wench  would  cry  "Good"  to  those  lines.    They  are 
well  enough  to  call  a  tapster — what  ho! 
Bino.  O  lady  of  the  starry  eyes, 

©  lady  of  the  bitter  tongue, 
Lips  should  be  taught  more  sweet  replies, 
While  you  and  I  are  young. 

The  miniature  edition  of  selected  poems  from  Wordsworth  (14) 
published  by  Messrs.  Kent  is  very  prettily  got  up,  and  printed 
with  admirable  clearness.  The  selections  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
made  with  great  judgment. 

Mr.  Inheld's  novel  compilation  (15)  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
It  preserves  the  most  weighty  political  speeches  of  the  day,  giving 
in  the  more  important  passages  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  speakers ; 
it  maintains  a  strict  impartiality,  and  gives  the  date  of  every 
incident,  and  a  reference  to  the  source  of  its  report  whenever  the 
matter  has  not  been  common  to  the  whole  of  the  daily  press  ;  and 
its  usefulness  is  completed  by  a  full  aud  well  arranged  index. 

Mr.  Morris  has  republished  in  a  little  volume  a  number  of  letters 
contributed  by  him  during  the  last  seven  years  to  the  Times  (16), 
mostly  on  the  subject  of  birds.  The  first  letter  of  all,  written 
in  1873,  protests  against  the  cruel  traps  set  on  the  tops  of  poles, 
artfully  placed  so  as  to  seem  a  convenient  alighting  place  to  flying 
owls  and  hawks.  The  practice,  it  is  to  ba  feared,  is  still 
too  common  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Morris's  volume  may 
do  something  towards  suppressing  it. 

Miss  Bell's  translation  of  Herr  Ebers's  novel  (17)  is  smooth  and, 
as  far  as  style  goes,  readable  enough  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
matter  with  which  she  has  had  to  deal  has  little  real  life  in  it. 

The  same  firm  issues  a  translation,  by  Mr.  Macdowall,  of  Herr 
Keuter's  Ut  mine  Stromtid  (18),  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be 
more  popular  than  Herr  Ebers's  learned  attempt  to  bring  dry 
bones  to  life. 

Mr.  Kent's  translation  of  Le  Cousin  Pons  (19)  is  for  the  most 
part  both  spirited  and  accurate,  and  he  has  wrestled  successfully 
with  the  turning  of  Schmucke's  German-French  into  German- 
English.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  people  who  do  not  read 
Balzac  in  French  will  care  to  read  him  in  English. 

I'/te  Year  (20),  written  for  and  produced  at  the  Bradford 
Musical  Festival  in  1 859,  like  so  many  works  given  at  provincial 
musical  meetings,  attracted  some  notice  at  the  time.  The  libretto 
is  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  various  poets,  and  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  composer  that  he  should  have  made  so  pleasing 
a  cantata  from  the  materials  before  him.  When  we  say  that  it  is 
an  amalgam  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Hood,  Cowper,  and  Chorley, 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  as  to  the  difficulty  of  his  task. 
With  Haydn's  Seasons  ringing  iu  our  ears,  a  work  built  upon  the 
same  lines  must  naturally  be  somewhat  handicapped,  though  the 
Seasons  is  by  no  means  in  the  first  rank.  Still  Mr.  Jackson's 
work  is  one  which  the  public  must  thank  Messrs.  Novello  for  keep- 
ing before  them. 

Miss  Smith's  unpretentious  little  cantata  (21)  is  by  no  means  so 
unpleasant  as  its  title  would  imply.    It  is  true  the  boyish  vigour 
of  Charles  Kingsley  may  have  led  him  to  cry 
Welcome,  black  North-Easter, 
O'er  the  German  foam  ! 
but  the  generality  of  mortals  will  hardly  echo  his  sentiments.  The 
cantata,  however,  is  an  artistic  little  production,  written  with  much 
judgment  and  giving  evidence  of  thorough  musical  training.  The 
chorus  "  Let  the  luscious  south  wind "  is  especially  pleasing. 
Amateur  choral  societies  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  its  value. 

M.  Silas's  work  is  always  artistic,  and  though  the  present  pro- 
duction (22)  is  no  novelty,  it  is  by  no  means  the  less  welcome.  It 
has  already  stood  the  test  of  professional  criticism,  being  the 
work  selected  at  the  Belgian  International  Competition  of  Sacred 
Music  in  1866  as  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Aiming  at  no  special 
originality  of  treatment,  M.  Silas  has  invested  it  with  an  interest 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  we  would  fain  have  more.  The 
vigorous  "  Gloria,"  the  plaintive  "  Iucarnatus,"  and  the  graceful 
"  Ave  Maria  "  are  all  effective,  whilst  the  "  Tantuni  ergo  "  is  in 
its  way  as  pleasing  a  piece  of  sacred  music  as  could  be  wished  for. 

(14)  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Selected  from  the  Best  Editions.  2  vols, 
London  :  Kent  &  Co. 

(15)  Infield's  Political  Record.    Vol.1.    London :  H.  J.  Infield.  1879. 

(16)  Letters  to  the  "  Times  "  about  Birds,  S,-c.    By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris 
Rector  of  Nunburnholme.    London:  W.Poole. 

(17)  The  Sisters.  A  Romance.  By  Georg  Ebers.  From  the  German 
by  Clara  Bell.  2  vols.  Leipzig  :  Tauchnitz.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.    Paris:  Reinwald. 

(18)  An  Old  Story  of  My  Farming  Days.  By  Fritz  Reuter.  From  the 
German  by  M.  W.  Macdowall.  3  vols.  Leipzig  :  Tauchnitz.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.    Paris  :  Reinwald. 

(19)  Poor  Relations.  Cousin  Pons.  By  Ilonore  de  Balzac.  Translated 
into  English  by  Philip  Kent.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

(20)  The  Year :  a  Cantata.  By  William  Jackson.  London  :  Novello 
&  Co. 

(21)  Ode  to  the  JVorth-East  Wind.    By  Alice  Mary  Smith.  London: 
Novello  &  Co. 

(22)  Mass  in  C.   By  E.  Silas.   Novello  &  Co. 
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Misa  Glaister's  little  book  -will  be  much  appreciated  by  those 
wbo  love  high-art  needlework  (23)  and  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  cultivating  their  tastes  and  increasing  their  knowledge  by  going 
to  exhibitions  of  art  needlework,  interchanging  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject with  fellow-artists,  and  getting  hints  from  the  many  decorated 
drawing-rooms  of  the  present  day.  Chapters  IV.  and  V.  contain 
many  beautiful  descriptions  of  curtains  and  valuable  advice  as 
to  design  and  colouring;  in  fact,  the  whole  book  sets  forth 
simply  and  practically  the  poetry  and  prose  of  decorative  needle- 
work.  

(23)  Needlework.  By  Elizabeth  Glaister.  Art  at  Home  Sories.  London  : 
Macinillan. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MU,^fL  UNION.— Tuesday  next,  quarter-past  Three,  ST. 

Violin  Soto Snohr"  aH"".''""1^ :?  D'M°™>'ti  ^"no  quartet  E  flat,  Schumann;  Barcarole; 

...  d  Sche™  B  mrno^rWi  "'¥?  heh«z"  :  Uuiirtct,  Mcn.lclsM.hn.  Piano  Solos  by  Kirchncr 
'  n,,l  i  ,\  ?rJ ™H °r.  Clmmn.  Lxecnt.ints.Vttp.ni,  Wiener,  Ho  lander.  Harm,  ami  Late  re 
'         ii°?r"c„    Inn.,  St"*0,'3  *Hr  lV!lr.tS  of  «>cllall  7s.  0,1.  each,  to  be  t.ml  ol  Lneas  and 

in  M^.-J^.  ELLA\^"-lto'!   '  h°  Ual1— HANS  VON  BULOW  will  play 


I^rS^AT    W^^  the 


PRiETORIUM  "  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and"  The  BRAZEN 
iY.  35  New  P.mi.i  te>  ^Kl^vl  "  Christian  Martyrs."  *c. 


at  tne  UOKE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is 


'THE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION   of  Hio-h-class 

A  PICTURES  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SON'S  G  U  I  FRV  Atv 
market,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  U  ,  iacludin?CaVa&ue   E     '  °r" 


ROYAL     LITERARY     FUND. — The  NINETY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms  on  Wednesday.  May  5, 
JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Esq.,  R.A.,  iu  the  Chair.  The  Stewards  will  be  announced  m. 
future  Advertisements. 
7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.  OCTAVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 

ARTISTS'   GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  8, 
at  Six  o'clock.  The  Risht  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,'  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


Of 
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T  ECTURES  on  GREEK  ART.— A  COURSE  of  EIGHT 

-L 1  LECTURES  on  GREEK  SCULPTURE  and  PAINTING,  supplemented  by  Visits 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Collection  of  Casts  in  the  Sialic  School,  will  be  given  in 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  by  C.  T.  NEWTON,  Esq.,  C.B.,  on  Wednesdays,  at  4  P.M., 

commencing  on  May  5.   

Tickets  (tor  Ladies  or  Gentlemen)  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Sc-UMITZ  (Secretary  of  the 
King's  College  Lectures  to  Ladies),  5  Observatory  Avenue,  Kensington  ;  from  Professor  G.  C. 
Waiui,  King's  College.  Strand;  or  from  Talkoued  Ely,  M.A.,  Secretary,  University 
College,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  

/^UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— The  SUMMER 

SESSION  will  commence  on  Saturday,  May  1.  The  Hospital  contains  690  Beds,  and 
includes  special  departments  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Skin.  Sec.  Classes  are  held  in  the 
Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  other 
Examining  Boards.  For  Prospectus,  and  further  information  with  reference  to  Classes. 
Scholarships,  &c,  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

QT\    GEORGE'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL.- 

^  The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  Mondav,  May  3.  The  Hospital  contains  350 
beds.  Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  Courses  of  Summer  Lectures,  Instruction  is  also  given  on  Psychological  Medicine, 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Aural  and  Dental  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Throat.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer  or  Dean  of  the  School, 
at  the  Hospital.  "' '  *  __ 

DENTAL  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  May  3.  The  Prize  Distribution 
will  take  place  in  July,  of  which  due  notice  wiU  be  given. , 

Lectures. 

Anatomv  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth-Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  H  o'clock  A.M. 
Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology—Mr.  Al.FltKD  COLEMAN. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  8  o'clock  A.M. 
The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  in  October. 
Total  Fee  for  Lectures  and  Practice,  £31  10s. 

T.  FRANCIS  KEN  UNDERWOOD,  Dean. 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square. 

TO  MEMBERS    of   PARLIAMENT.— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

.T  D.  D'OltSEY,  B.D.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Reading  and  Sneaking  at  Elbe's  College, 
gives  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  in  the  COMPOSITION  and  DELIVERY  of  SPEECHES 
at  13  Prince's  Square,  W.  

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  London. 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  Education  of  Women  and  for  granting  Certifi- 
cates of  Knowledge. 
EASTER  TERM  begins,  for  College  and  School,  on  April  19. 

HIGHER  COURSE  for  Students  above  Eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  preparing  for 
the  Degree  Examinations  at  London  University. 

1.  English  Literature.   Professor  Henry  Morlet.   On  Thursdays,  at  11.15  A.M.   To  begin 

Thursday,  April  22. 

2.  English  Lunguage.    Professor  Henry  Morley,  On  Thursdays,  at  10  a.m.  To  begin 

Thursday.  April  22. 

3.  Botany.   By  Professor  Bentley.   On  Mondays,  at  3  P.M.   To  begin,  Monday,  April  19- 

4.  English  History  i Eighteenth  Century).   By  Henry  Craik,  B.A.  On  Wednesdays,  at 

10  A.M.   To  begin  Wednesday.  April  21. 

5.  Greek.   By  Rev.  A.  W  Milroy,  M.A.    On  Tuesdays,  at  3  P.M.   To  begin  Tuesday. 

April  20. 

6.  Mathematics.   By  Rev.  T.  A.  COCK,  M.A.  On  Mondays,  at  4  P.M.    To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

7.  Physiology.   By  Mrs.  E.  Bovell-Sturoe,  M.D.   On  Wednesdays,  at  3.15  P.M.  To  begin 

Wednesday,  April  21. 

8.  Geology.   By  Proiessor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.   On  Saturdays,  at  10  A.M.  To  begin 

Saturday,  April  21. 

9.  Harmony.   By  John  ITuli.att,  LL.D..and  IlENRY  Gadsby,  Esq.  On  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays,  at  1.30  P.M.   To  begin  Tuesday,  April  20. 

10.  Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).   By  J .  M.  Thomson,  F.C.S.   On  Thursdays,  at  3  P.M. 

To  begin  Thursday.  April  22*. 

11.  Latin.   For  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree.   By  Rev.  A.  W.  MILROY,  M.A.  On 

Tuesdays,  at  11.15  A.M.   To  begin  Tuesday,  April  20. 

12.  Roman  History,  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.   By  A.  Rankine,  B.A.   On  Mondays,  at  10 

A.M.   To  begin  Monday,  April  19. 

13.  German.    By  Gottleib  Weil,  Ph.D.    On  Mondays,  at  2  p.m.   To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures,  £1  Is.   For  the  whole  of  One  Term's  Lectures.  £4  4s. 
The  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  will  be  free.   The  Fee  for  any  subsequent  Single  Lecture 
will  be  5s. 

A  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  will  also  be  given  by 
J.  M.  THOMSON,  F.C.S. ,  on  Thursdays,  at  4  P.M.  To  begin  Thursday.  April  22.  Fee, 
£1  lis.  6d.  ;  and  a  Supplementary  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
as  additional  preparation  for  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree,  by  Professor  HENRY 
MORLEY.  This  Course  will  consist  of  Ten  Lectures  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each.  Fee, 
£1  lis.  6d.    On  Saturdays,  at  11.30  A.M.    To  begin  Saturday.  April  21. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  are  entitled  to  the  above  Lectures  at  Half  Fees. 

Boarders  are  received  in  connexion  with  the  College.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary.  

GIRTON  COLLEGE,  C  AMBRIDG  E. — The  next 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  London  University,  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  mid  will  begin  on  June  1.  Forms  of  Entry  should  be  sent  to  the  Sei  re- 
TARY  by  April  30.  The  Clothworkers'  Exhibition  of  *0  guineas  a  year,  and  a  Scholarship  of 
£M  a  year,  each  tenable  for  three  years,  will  be  awarded  un  the  results  of  this  Examination. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  C.  ROBERTSON,  31  Kensington  Park 
Gardens,  London,  W. 

TXYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  April  19. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  April  29. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

pOWIS  EXHIBITIONS. — ONE  EXHIBITION,  of  the  value  of 

£60  a  year,  tenable  at  any  College  or  Flail  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  is  intended  to  be  filled  up  after  an  Examination  of  the  Candidates,  which  will 
take  place  ut  King  Kdward's  School,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday.  September  28,  and  the  follow- 
ing days,  before  Professor  RHYS,  M.A.,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  ALBERT  COX,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  Names,  Addresses,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  with 
Testimonials  of  Conduct  and  Character,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  August,  to  CHARLES 
SHAW,  Esq.,  1  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  London,  E.C.  Candidates  must  be  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Natives  ol  Wales,  or  of  one  of  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses,  under  Twenty 
Years  of  Age  upon  the  10th  day  of  October  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language,  and 
intending  to  become  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Welsh  Rending,  Composition,  and  Speaking;  The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Greek  ;  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Books  of  the  Iliad,  the  Fifth  Book  of  Thucydidcs,  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  jEneid,  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  Cicero  de  Officiis,  and  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  Composition.  Those  who  fail  in  Welsh 
will  not  be  further  examined. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  tenable  (during1  Residence")  for  Four  years  by  an  Exhibitioner  who 
at  the  time  of  his  election  is  not  legally  a  Member  of  either  University,  and  will  in  his  case 
date  from  Matriculation  ;  and  by  an  Exhibitioner  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  is  legally  a 
Member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  of  the  Term  in  which  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  due  to  the  Holder. 
April  I860. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

'-^  Eight  £40;  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary, 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 


ITIGHGATE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £24  a  year  twhich  may  be  increased  to  £i0 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  alreadv  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £24  for  Boys  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £20  for  Boarders  only,  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  in  the 
Schoolornot.  Age  under  Fifteen.  Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head- Master,  School  House,  Highgate, 
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ROSS  ALL    SCHOOL. — -ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  .Turn-  2<t.   Value,  from  70  Guincns  (covering  School 
Feesl  to  £20.     Aces,  under  Hj  and  16$.    Candidates  mny  he  evamlned  at  RoMall  or  Oxford,  as 

5 referred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rosa  all  School, 
'leetwood.  

OMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,  BATH. — An  EXAMINA- 

TION  will  be  held  on  June  21)  and  30,  to  elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  H, 


S1 

BROMLEY,  M.A 


Head-Master. 


BATH          COLLEGE,  BATH. 
CLASSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President   Ills  Grace  the  Duke  of  CLEVELAND,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
Head- Master  -  T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  for  ten  vears  a  Master  in  Clifton  College. 
Honorary  Secretary-Sir  HENRY  FHEELING,  Bart. 
Four  or  more  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  offered  for  Competition,  on  Wednes- 
day anil  Thursday.  September  1")  and  IS,  ]«xn,  value  from  £25  to  £M,  to  be  increased  to  £85  in 
case  of  a  scholar  who  needs  it.    The  Examiners  will  allow  for  use  in  the  case  of  younger  Boys, 
and  will  also  recommend  meritorious  Candidates  for  Free  Nominations. 
The  IIkad-Maktf.r  can  provide  lor  Candidates  from  a  distance  during  the  Examination. 
The  Midsummer  Term  begins  on  May  1.   


M 


ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

 The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  3. 

TSLE        OF       WIGHT  COLLEGE. 

-*-  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  at  Nine  o'clock  on  Friday,  April  30. 

Bead-Matter— Rev.  F.  FENTREATH.  D.D. 
All  particulars  from  J.  W.  Faiidell,  Secretary,  Cambrian  House  Offices,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.  

DOVER  COLLEGE.— Board.  £40  6s.    Tuition,  from  Thirteen 
to  Eighteen  Guineas.   The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  April  21.- Apply  to  the 
Kev.  W.  Bell.  M.A.,  the  Head  Master  ;  or  W.  Knockeu,  Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

^— '  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

LANCASTER  SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  on  May  G. 
WILLIAM  E.  l'RYKE,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


BRUCE    CASTLE,    TOTTENHAM.     Thirty  minutes  from 
Liverpool  Street.    Head- Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
BOYS  of  all  ages  educated  for  ordinary  pursuits  or  any  particular  Examination. 
Special  arrangement  for  those  under  Ten.    School-house  and  grounds  of  exceptional 
healthiness  and  beauty. 

ABINGDON   SCHOOL,   Berks.— Additional  Buildinp-s,  com- 

prising  Class-rooms,  Studies,  &c,  will  be  ready  for  next  Term,  commencing  May  4.— 
Tor  entrance,  apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Sc.mmers,  Head-Master. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing  the 
Seal.-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
BACKWARD  and  DELICATE  BOYS,  M  Prepare  for  the  Public  Schools  or  for  general 
Education  Full  particulars  and  prospectus  on  application. 


T7DUCATI0N.— Rev.  W.  TUCKWELL,  late  Head-Master  of 

■*  Taunton  College  School,  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  takes  a  few  Boys  as 
PUPILS.— Address,  Stockton  Rectory,  near  Rugby. 


K 


INGSBRLDGE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  DEVON. 

Head-Master-D.  F.  RANKING,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Second  Master— J.  A.  SIIEAL,  M.A.  Cantab. 
Three  Exhibitions  of  £20  for  Three  Years.    Inclusive  Fees,  £50. 
NEXT  TERM  begins  May  3. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— Morning  and 
Afternoon  CLASSES  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  only.   The  NEXT  TERM  will 
begin  on  Monday,  April  I'.t  57  Cambridge  Street.  Hyde  Park,  W. 

'T'OURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

tical  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  Line,  vid  Militia,  Universities,  and  lor  General  Education.  Able  staff  of 
Masters.  Individual  attention  and  careful  moral  suixrvision.  Very  successful  at  late 
Examinations.   Large  house  and  pleasure  grounds.— Address,  Beau  SOjour. 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modem,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  oi  GENTLEMEN.  I  ces  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities — Address,  Head-Master. 

THE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  EWELL,  Surrey.— Charterhouse ; 
FIRST  SCHOLARSHIP.  lrt'D  Resident  English  and  Foreign  Masters  ;  liberal  diet  ; 

healthy  site  ;  moderate  terms.   Principal— C.  I).  ALEXANDER,  M.A  ,  Cambridge. 

DELICATE  BOYS.  —  Some  Parents  can  recommend,  as 
PRIVATE  TUTOR,  an  Oxford  Graduate,  who  receives,  in  a  charming  country  house, 
a  few  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS  requiring  especial  care.— Address,  S.  B.  M.,  Messrs.  Deighton 
&  Co..  Worcester. 

HOME    and    SCHOOL    for    INDIAN  CHILDREN. 
Recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  Dead-Master  of  Rugby,  and  by  Mrs.  J  ex- 
Blake. —Apply,  77  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

THE   Misses   A.  &  R.  LEECH'S   SCHOOL   for  LITTLE 
BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  G5  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Hyde 
rark.  W.  

S_  CHOOL  for  LITTLE  BOYS,  at  3  Orchard  Street,  Portman 
Square.— The  SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  April  12,  at  9.15  A.M.  Mr. 
Edward  Bi.aih  and  .Mr.  Francis  Ti  rner  will  be  at  home  after  the  8th. 

A  T  WIMBLEDON  COMMON.— A  LADY  of  Position  wishes 

to  recommend  to  Parents  and  Guardians  a  High-class  EDUCATIONAL  HOME,  where 
some  of  her  young  relatives  have  been  educated,  and  where  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  comforts 
of  a  refined  home,  combined  with  the  highest  educational  advantages.  She,  as  well  as  other 
Parents  (who  can  also  be  referred  to),  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it.  The  Education  is  conducted 
entirely  by  eminent  English  and  foreign  Professors,  assisted  by  resident  Governesses.  Only 
young  ladies  of  good  social  position  received.— Address,  Hon.  Mrs.  S.,  II  39!),  Address  and 
Inquiry  Office.  *'  The  Times  "  Office,  E.C. 


T^NGLISH   ALPINE   HOME. — Temporary  or  permanent 

- "  RESIDENTS  are  invited  to  join  an  English  circle,  in  a  villa  situated  in  a  locality 
called  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  English  and  native  Educational  Establishment  ad- 
joining; chef;  from  30s.  a  week.  Private  port  and  splendid  tishing — Address,  M.  R.,  Clos 
du  Lac,  Claren3. 


J^NGLAND 


to 


in     FORTY  DAYS. 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  or  other  magnificent  full-powered  Steam  Ships  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and 
PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to  all  the  principal  port 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Tons. 

ACONCAGUA   4,106 

CHIMHiPRAZO   :<.*I7 

COTOPAXI   4,028 

CUZCO   3349 

GARONNE    3,876 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152 

These  Vessels  are  specially  constructed  for  long  Ocean  voyages,  and  are  fitted  with  every 
convenience  lor  tbe  comfort  of  passengers. 

Fares  from  14  Guineas  upwards. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line.  F.  GREEN  S:  CO.,  and  ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON,  St  CO.,  Fenchurch  Avenues,  London.  E.C. 

"RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


11. P. 

Tons. 

II. P. 

600 

750 

530 

LUSITANIA  .  , 

550 

600 

ORIENT  

  5,386 

1,000 

550 

POTOSI   

  4,219 

600 

550 

600 

550 

TRENT'S   CATALOGUE,   New  Edition,  Illustrated,  and  de- 

scribing  several  hundred  varieties  of  WATCHES,  CHRONOMETERS,  CLOCKS,  &c 
will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  at 

61  Strand,  or  31  and  35  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

J[  N  I  V  E  S,      F  O  R  K  S,    ^nd  SPOONS 

THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SII.VER.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
when  strongly  SILVER-PLATED,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Silver. 

With  ordinary  usage  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Best  Quality  Strongly  Plated. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

King'B  or 
Shell. 

£  b.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

S.    s.  d. 

1   10  0 

2     1  0 

2     5  0 

J   10  0 

2  10 

2     5  0 

12  0 

1     9  0 

1    11  0 

I     2  0 

19  0 

1   11  0 

0   14  0 

10  0 

12  0 

Dessert,  I"?, 


Table  Knives.  Dessert  Knives. 


Table  Forks   per  Dozen 

Table  Spoons   n 

Dessert  Forks   „ 

Dessert  Spoons   

Tea  Spoons  

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz 
Tea  Spoons,  12s. 

CUTLERY  WARRANTED. 
Handles  screwed  or  riveted. 
The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

34-inch  Ivory  Handles  per  Dozen 

3J      ditto  ditto   

3|  ditto  ditto  to  balance  „ 
4  ditto  ditto  ditto  „ 
4  ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  ..  „ 
4  ditto  ditto,  extra  large 
4  ditto  ditto,  African  ..  „ 
4       ditto      Silver  Ferules  ..  „ 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station.   Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fiu-nisliing  Ironmonger, 
39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  Sc. 
CATALOGUES,  containing  850  Illustrations,  post  free. 

T7URNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

*  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  originol,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  218.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

aud  19.20. and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.C.   Established  1S62. 


d. 

e. 

d. 

per  Pairs,  d. 

12 

6 

9 

6 

6  0 

16 

6 

M 

0 

G  0 

18 

6 

13 

6 

n       6  6 

2-1 

0 

18 

0 

7  6 

32 

0 

21 

0 

„      9  0 

36 

0 

26 

0 

■I      10  6 

40 

0 

32 

0 

.,      13  6 

40 

0 

32 

0 

„      15  0 

U  B 


N. 


p     I     E     S     S     E  & 

TURKISn  PASTILS. 
"  Through  all  my  travels  few  things  astonished  me  more  than  seeing  the  beauties  of  the 
harem  smoking  Narghiles  tit  Stamboul.  After  smoking,  a  sweet,  aromatic  lozenge  or  pastil  is 
used  by  them,  which  is  said  to  impart  an  odour  of  flowers  to  the  breath.  I  have  never  seen 
tlu  sc  breath  lu/.mgcs  hut  once  in  Europe,  and  that  was  at  PIESSE  &  LUBIN'S  shop  in  Bond 
Street."— Lady  W.  Montagu. 

In  Boxes,  2s.  ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 
2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

RARE     and     PRECIOUS  PERFUMES. 

*-  *^  Three  Thousand  varieties  of  Scents,  Refined  Soaps,  Sachets,  Odorous  Waters,  Ladies* 
Toilet  Requisites,  Pomades,  Oils,  Hair  Washes,  Dentifrices,  Cologne,  Complimentary  and 
Wedding  Presents,  Fountains,  &c. 

Descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 
PIESSE  &  LUBIN,  2  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


pEARS' 

TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


"  The  most  refreshing  and  agreeable 
of  balms  for  the  skin."  Professor  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  F.R.S.  Vide  "Journal  of 
Cutaneous  Medicine." — A.  Si  F.  PEARS, 
Soap  Makers,  by  Appointment,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sold  by  Chemists 
and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


pEARS' 

TRANSPARENT 
gOAP. 


The  Senior  Surgeon  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Mr.  John  Milton, 
writes,  in  his  important  work  on  "  The 
Hygiene  of  the  Skin"  (Published  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly)  : 


pEARS' 

TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


"After  fifteen  years' careful  trial,  in 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  both  in  hospi- 
tal and  private  practice,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  my  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  has  proved  so  beneficed  to 
the  Skin  as  PEARS'  TRANSPARENT 
SOAP.  I  have  excellent  reason  to  think 
it  is  the  best,  because 


pEARS' 

TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


"  It  is  the  purest  Soap  that  is  marie, 
an  opinion  not  only  attested  In  the  late 
Mr.  Startin,  by  Profes-or  Erasmus 
Wilson,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury- 
Fox,  but  vouched  for  by  tbe  strictness 
of  chemical  analysis.  So  effectually  has 
the  process  of  purification  been  carried 
out,  that  this  Soap  may  be  used  even  to 
a  surface  abraded  by  Eczema." 


pEARS' 

TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


"I  always  use  it  myself  and  recom- 
mend to  my  patients  PEARS'  TRANS- 
PARENT SOAP,  in  preference  to  my 
other,  as  being  more  free  from  excess  of 
alkali  and  other  impurities  prejudicial 
to  the  skin."— The  late  eminent  Sur- 
geon, Mr.  James  Startin.  Sold  every- 
where. 

By  Appointment.  Soap  Makers  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  91  Great 
Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 


PORTUGAL.— PORTUGUESE    LIGHT  WINES. 


E 


L    REI.— ROYAL    BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

A  Portuguese  light  Wine  without  brandy  :  Is  a  White  Wine  made 
from  Rhine  Vines  transplanted  into  Portugal.  Possesses  more 
character  and  fulness  than  other  light  wines,  largely  consumed  in 
Portugal,  does  not  deteriorate  when  uncorked,  makes  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  Summer  Drink,  combines  particularly  well  with  all 
aerated  waters,  and  makes  a  delicious  cup  without  addition  of 
liqueurs.  Maintains  its  choraeter  in  all  climates,  and  is  a  cheap 
wine.   Of  Wine  Merchants  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

T  OTS   110  and   111.— Lot  110,  Very   Soft  OLD  PALE 

SHERRY,  at  30s. ;  and  Lot  111,  Very  Soft  OLD  OLOROSO  SOLERA,  Pale  Gold,  at 
33s.  per  dozen.  Sherries  of  the  old  style,  mellowed  by  age,  very  soft,  and  entirely  free  from 
the  ficiiness  which  has  been  so  detrimental  to  the  consumption  of  She  rry.  These  exception- 
ally large  lots  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Association  for  forced  realization,  and  arc  offered 
to  the  public  while  on  the  Special  Lot  List  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  instead  of  being  sold,  by 
Auction. 

THE  LONDON*  CO-OPERATIVE  WIXE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited),  10  and  12  John 
Street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  (removed  from  44f>  Strand). 

Tj1  UGENE    CLICQUOT'S    OLD  CHAMPAGNE.— 

Two  jrcnerations'  experience  of  this  celebrated  Wine  encourages  JAMES  CAMPBELL, 
]08  lle^cnt  Street,  London,  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  lor  England,  lucliii,  and  the  Colonies. 
Price  ti  3s.  per  dozen. 
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THE  ELECTIONS. 

~TT7TTH  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  Universities  and 
\  »  of  the  remote  Orkney  Islands,  all  the  constituencies 
"have  now  returned  their  members.  There  have,  therefore, 
been  returned  649  out  of  652  members,  and  the  members 
returned  consist  of  351  Liberals,  236  Conservatives,  and 
62  Home  Rulers.  The  Liberals  have  thus  a  majority 
■of  53  over  Conservatives  and  Home  Rulers  combined. 
But  the  occasion  on  which  all  Home  Rulers  and  all 
Conservatives  would  unite  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. The  more  violent  section  of  the  Home  Rulers 
will  probably  vote  against  a  Liberal  Government,  as 
it  would  vote  against  a  Conservative  Government. 
The  moderate  section  will  either  vote  with  a  Liberal 
Government  or  abstain  from  voting.  The  pending  Scotch 
elections  may  probably  result  in  the  return  of  one  Con- 
servative and  two  Liberals.  The  position  of  parties 
an  the  new  Parliament  will  therefore  be  that  the  Libe- 
rals will  be  353  to  237  Conservatives — that  is,  the  former 
will  have  a  majority  of  116,  while  this  majority  may 
be  decreased  or  increased  by  the  Irish  vote.  In  1868 
Mr.  Gladstonk  had  a  majority  of  120,  but  this  in- 
cluded all  the  Irish  members  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Until  the 
Irish  Universities  Bill  divided  the  party,  the  non-Con- 
servative Irish  vote  was  always  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  the  new  Parliament  the  Liberal  majority 
vithout  the  Irish  vote  will  be  almost  exactly  as  strong  as 
the  Liberal  majority  was  in  1868  with  the  Irish  vote.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Liberals  are  much  stronger 
aow  than  they  were  in  1868.  How  it  happens  that  they 
are  so  strong  now  is  being  gradually  cleared  up  as  the 
history  of  different  elections  becomes  known.  The  Con- 
servatives  have  put  forth  their  whole  strength,  but  so  have 
the  Liberals,  and  the  first  cause  of  the  Liberal  victory  is 
that  the  Liberals  have  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
a  much  improved  organization.  But,  although  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  organization 
has  done  much  for  his  party,  enthusiasm  has  done 
more.  Contest  after  contest  has  been  won  by  obscure, 
unpaid,  fervent  canvassers.  Crotchets  have  been  thrown 
aside  and  the  party  has  been  thoroughly  united.  Moderate 
Liberals  have  not,  as  a  rule,  forsaken  their  party.  There 
have  been  exceptions  in  London  and  in  some  portion  of 
the  educated  classes.  But  they  have  been  numerically 
few.  Moderate  Liberals  have  voted  for  Lord  Hartington, 
and  advanced  Liberals  have  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Liberal  party,  moderate  or  advanced,  meant  to  win,  and  if 
it  really  meant  to  win  it  was  sure  to  win.  No  less  than 
fifty-seven  seats  now  gained  by  the  Liberals  were  lost  to 
them  in  1874.  They  had  so  far  only  to  reconquer  their 
old  ground.  But,  although  the  Liberal  party  was  sure  to  win, 
iu  the  sense  that  it  would  greatly  reduce  or  annihilate  the 
Conservative  majority,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  was 
likely  to  win  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
won.  Mr.  William  Gladstone,  when  returning  to  his  friends 
at  Hawarden  after  his  triumph  in  East  Worcestershire,  told 
his  hearers  that  long  ago  Mr.  Adam  had  informed  him  that 
the  Liberals  would  in  the  next  Parliament  have  a  major- 
ity of  forty,  clear  of  the  Home  Rulers.  This  certainly  was 
a  remarkable  prophecy ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  business  of  a  Whip  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
party,  and  Mr.  Adam  may  have  thought  that  a  handsome 
round  figure  was  the  kind  of  thing  to  keep  up  Mr.  William 


Gladstone's  spirits.  It  was  impossible  that  even  Mr. 
Adam  should  really  know  all  the  causes  that  would  be  at 
work  at  the  particular  crisis  of  the  dissolution  in  favour 
of  the  Liberals.  To  take  only  one  instance — how  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  pen  a 
manifesto  that  would  damage  and  discredit  his  party,  and 
would  prompt  numbers  who  were  inclined  to  view  without 
disapprobation  the  general  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  to  resolve 
that,  so  far  as  they  could  affect  the  decision,  he  should 
be  displaced  from  the  direction  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  Liberal  gains  have  been,  speaking  roughly,  in  four 
quarters — in  the  moderate-sized  boroughs,  which  are  now 
almost  entirely  represented  by  Liberals  ;  in  the  counties,  in 
Wales,  and  in  Scotland.  In  all  these  quarters  there  were 
some  common  causes  of  Liberal  success,  of  which  the  chief 
were  a  disposition  to  regard  the  contest  as  a  personal  one 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  a 
strong  preference  for  the  former,  a  growing  confidence  in 
and  admiration  for  Lord  Hartington,  a  conviction  that  the 
last  Parliament  did  not  represent  the  real  strength  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  a  vague  persuasion  that  a  Liberal 
Ministry  would  reduce  taxation.  Perhaps  beyond  all  is  to 
be  placed  the  success  of  success.  Early  Liberal  triumphs 
propagated  later  ones,  and  it  so  happened  that  thei'e  was 
not  a  single  day  in  which  there  was  not  a  balance  of 
Liberal  gains  to  record.  The  zeal  of  the  Nonconformists 
also  made  itself  felt  in  every  constituency  where  Liberals 
won  the  seat ;  and  it  was  probably  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  English  Roman  Catholic 
vote  was  given  to  the  Conservatives.  But  there  were  also 
special  causes  at  work  in  each  quarter.  In  the  boroughs 
a  chief — if  not  the  chief — of  these  causes  was  indig- 
nation at  the  line  taken  by  the  publicans.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, except  from  actual  observation,  to  picture  the  resent- 
ment aroused  in  the  minds  of  small  unpretending  house- 
holders by  the  flaunting  Conservatism  of  the  beersellers, 
and  by  the  difficulty  which  humble  Liberals  felt  where 
to  turn  to  get  a  glass  of  beer  in  peace.  In  the  counties 
the  Government  suffered  many  reverses  on  account  of 
their  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  For  electioneering 
purposes  the  Government  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  introduced  no  Act  affecting  agricultural  holdings. 
The  farmers  considered  that  the  Act  had  been  brought  in 
for  their  benefit,  and  then  found  the  benefit  illusory. 
A  Liberal  candidate  had  only  to  enumerate  the  land- 
owners of  the  county  who  had  contracted  themselves 
out  of  the  Act,  and  to  ask  what  good  the  Act  could  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  have  done  to  the  farmers  he  addressed. 
They  would  not  so  much  have  minded  their  old  Conserva- 
tive friends  having  done  nothing  for  them,  but  they  were 
irritated  by  something  having  been  done  for  them  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing.  In  Wales  the  Liberals  had  a 
godsend  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Marten's  Act.  Here,  again, 
if  the  Conservatives  had  done  nothing,  but  merely  re- 
sisted Mr.  Morgan's  Burials  Bill,  they  would  at  least  have 
given  no  new  handle  of  offence.  But  an  Act  which  treated 
the  burial  of  Dissenters  as  a  merely  sanitary  measure, 
and  proposed  to  put  rural  districts  to  expense  in  order  to 
provide  cemeteries,  was  easily  represented  as  at  once  a 
personal  insult  to  Dissenters  and  a  wanton  attack  on  their 
pockets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Conservatives  may 
reasonably  insist  that  these  interpretations  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act  and  of  Mr.  Marten's  Act  were  unwar- 
ranted and  unfair.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  in  examining 
why  electors  voted  as  they  did,  to  ask  also  whether  they 
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were  justified  in  so  voting.  The  first  thing  after  an  election 
is  to  collect  facts  rather  than  to  reason  on  them.  In  Scot- 
land Mr.  Gladstone  did  more  perhaps  than  elsewhere  to 
win  elections.  But  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  his 
Midlothian  campaign,  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Scotch  constituencies  were  sure  that  the  Liberals  would 
gain  at  the  next  election.  Scotch  electors  busied  them- 
selves with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  much 
more  than  English  electors  did,  and  for  some  reason  they 
disapproved  of  it  from  the  first,  and  never  -wavered  in 
their  disapproval.  There  has,  too,  in  recent  years  been 
growing  in  Scotland  what  may  be  termed  a  sense  of 
equality  rather  than  a  passion  for  it.  Humble  Scotch- 
men not  only  say,  but  think,  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
his  neighbour ;  and,  although  traditional  feelings  make 
them  very  glad  to  find  one  of  their  gentry  on  their  own 
side,  they  regard  the  humiliation  of  a  Conservative  land- 
lord as  a  proper  tribute  to  their  own  importance. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Irish  elections. 
There  are  62  Home  Rulers,  16  Liberals,  and  25  Conserva- 
tives. The  Liberals  remain  as  they  were.  They  have  lost 
four  seats  to  Conservatives  and  gained  five  from  them. 
They  have  won  two  seats  from  Home  Rulers  and  lost 
three  to  them.  The  Conservatives  have  lost  five  seats  to 
Home  Rulers  and  won  none  from  them.  The  Home 
Rulers  gain  in  the  whole  six  seats,  five  from  Conser- 
vatives and  one  from  a  Liberal.  The  gains  of  the  Con- 
servatives from  Liberals  were  in  the  small  constituencies 
of  Carrickfergus,  Coleraine,  Enniskillen,  and  Newry. 
The  gains  of  the  Liberals  from  Conservatives  were 
in  the  much  more  important  constituencies  of  Donegal, 
Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Dublin  City.  In  the  same 
way,  the  gains  of  Liberals  from  Home  Rulers  were 
in  the  small  constituencies  of  Athlone  and  Dundalk, 
while  their  losses  to  Home  Rulers  were  in  Cork  City, 
Kerry,  and  Kildare.  The  more  important  constituencies, 
therefore,  so  far  prefer  Liberals  as  against  Conservatives, 
and  Home  Rulers  as  against  Liberals.  In  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal  the  influence  of  the  priests  or  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  was  used  in  support  of  the  Liberals, 
and  in  Dublin  City  the  Roman  Catholic  Archkishop  be- 
stowed his  blessing  on  the  Home  Ruler  and  the  Liberal 
impartially.  But  the  great  interest  of  the  Irish  elections 
has  centred  in  the  attack  of  Mr.  Paexell  on  weak-kneed 
Home  Rulers.  He  has  arrived  like  a  thunderbolt  in  con- 
stituency after  constituency,  and  has  imposed  himself  or  a 
faithful  follower  on  the  electors.  He  has  been  returned 
for  Cork  City,  Mayo,  and  Meath.  He  has  turned  out, 
as  deficient  in  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause,  Mr.  O'Clery 
in  Wexford,  Major  O'Gorman  in  Waterford,  Mr.  King 
Harman  in  Sligo,  The  O' Conor  Don  in  Roscommon,  Mr. 
Murphy  in  Cork  City,  and  he  did  his  best  to  turn  out 
Colonel  Coelthurst  in  Cork  County;  and  in  Mayo  he  took 
the  trouble  personally  to  extinguish  Mr.  Brown,  for  no  other 
avowed  fault  except  that  the  object  of  his  displeasure  had 
the  audacity  to  own  land.  The  priests  have,  almost 
without  exception,  strongly  opposed  him  when  they  have 
thought  him  interfering  in  the  business  of  other  people  ; 
although  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  he  represented  in  the 
last  Parliament,  they  have  ordered  collections  to  be  made  at 
the  doors  of  the  churches  to  defray  his  election  expenses.  His 
most  active  lieutenant  is  Mr.  Finigan,  who  has  promised 
solemnly  never  to  rest  until  he  has  persuaded  a  Saxon 
Parliament  to  pass  a  law  enacting  that  an  Irish  farmer 
shall  first  live  in  complete  personal  comfort,  then  pay  his 
general  debts,  and,  lastly,  give  any  balance  there  may 
be  in  his  pocket  to  his  landlord  for  rent.  There  is 
therefore  every  prospect  of  Mr.  Finigan  having  a  long 
and  busy  career.  It  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Parnell's  per- 
sonal following  will  have  risen  from  six  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment to  25  in  the  new  Parliament.  With  this  support  he 
has  pledged  himself  to  quarrel  with  every  English 
Government  that  can  possibly  be  formed ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  beginning  his 
campaign. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

ALTHOUGH  the  caprice  of  the  constituencies  and  the 
triumph  of  numbers  over  intelligence  cause  just 
alarm,  sanguine  minds  will  find  consolation  in  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  election.  Sir  George  Bowyer  justly 
attributes  the  defeat  of  the  Ministers  in  part  to  their  un- 
accountable rashness  in  precipitating  the  dissolution.  It 


is  certain  that  large  numbers  of  ignorant  voters  desired  a 
change  merely  because  industry  had  been  depressed  during 
three  or  four  years.  A  revival  of  trade  and  a  good  harvest 
would  have  concdiated  much  unreasoning  opposition,  but 
the  Conservative  party  would  not  in  any  case  have  obtained 
a  majority.  The  lines  of  political  division  tend  more  and 
more  to  coincide  with  the  social  stratification ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  at  Hawarden,  in  slightly  varied  words, 

1  commercial  wealth,  diffused  competence,  and  property 
are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  faction  which  he  leads,  disquali- 

l  fications  for  the  exercise  of  electoral  power.    Under  the 

j  present  Constitution,  and  still  more  when  the  proposed 
change  in  the  suffrage  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the 
advocates  of  innovation  are  likely  to  be  almost  always  on 
the  stronger  side.  Uniform  household  suffrage,  attended 
by  the  establishment  of  approximately  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, will  deprive  landowners  of  the  remnant  of  influence 
which  they  still  exercise  in  counties,  and  it  will  in  a  great 

1  measure  disfranchise  tenant  farmers.  The  levity  with 
which  Lord  Hartington  some  years  since  pledged  himself 
and  his  party  to  the  change  may  probably  be  explained  by 
the  conscious  security  of  position  which  is  often  found 

J  among  social  magnates.  The  probable  abstinence  of  his 
Radical  followers  from  any  immediate  display  of  mutinous 
independence  will  be  explained  by  their  knowledge  that 
the  approaching  Reform  Bill  will  bring  them  large  rein- 
forcements. 

Optimists  will  place  some  reliance  on  the  personal  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  Ireland  is  left 
out  of  consideration,  there  has,  since  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
been  no  Parliament  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  mem- 
bers belonged  to  the  wealthy  and  to  the  educated  classes. 
The  great  majority  hold  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  as  the 
term  is  conventionally  understood  ;  and  many  members, 
old  and  new,  are  above  the  average  in  ability  and  attain- 
ments. The  factitious  agitation  for  the  direct  represen- 
tation of  the  working  class  has  for  the  time  almost  wholly 
subsided.  One  of  two  artisan  candidates  who  proposed 
themselves  for  election  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of 
a  popular  constituency,  and  Mr.  Broadiiurst,  who  sits  for 
Stoke,  is  at  least  preferable  to  his  predecessor.  One  addi- 
tional tenant-farmer  has  been  elected;  and  one  who  was  well 
known  and  highly  respected  has  lost  hi§,  seat  by  unlucky 
mismanagement  of  votes.  If  the  House  of  Commons  were 
unpledged,  and  if  it  were  during  its  term  independent,  of 
constituents,  it  might  command  as  much  confidence  as  it 
is  possible  to  repose  in  any  English  Legislature.  Two  or 
three  members  of  questionable  character  are  always  to  be 
found  in  a  numerous  assembly,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  have  any  weight  among  their  col- 
leagues. The  Irish  managers  have  not  been  well  advised 
in  selecting  candidates  without  regard  to  social  status,  to1 
local  connexion,  or  to  personal  fitness.  Some  theorists 
approve  the  entrance  into  Parliament  of  even  the  lowest 
demagogues,  on  the  ground  that  they  will  find  them- 
selves powerless ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  provide 
rewards  for  vulgar  agitation.  The  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  strongly  sym- 
pathizes with  the  less  reactionary  section  of  its  de- 
feated antagonists ;  but,  without  the  faintest  propensity 
to  revolutionary  policy,  it  will  support  all  the  measures 
which  may  be  proposed  by  its  leaders.  In  its  first  Session 
Parliament  will  probably  occupy  itself  with  legislation  of 
secondary  importance.  Mr.  Lowe's  anxiety  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot  will  scarcely  be  shared  either  by  the 
Ministry  or  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  complicated  subject  of  land  tenure  during 
the  approaching  summer ;  and  immediately  after  an  elec- 
tion there  can  be  no  need  for  hurry  in  deteriorating  the 
electoral  system.  The  Burials  Bill  and  the  reduction  of 
the  borough  franchise  in  Ireland  will  probably  satisfy  for 
the  moment  the  popular  appetite  for  change. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  peculiarities  of  the  election 
was  the  tacit  refusal  of  the  constituencies  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  questions  which  had  been  proposed 
to  them  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  as  main  political 
issues.  It  is  doubtful  whether  half  a  dozen  seats  have- 
been  won  or  lost  through  any  predilection  or  prejudice  of 
the  electors  with  respect  to  Eastern  or  Indian  policy. 
That  no  Conservatives  have  been  converted  by  the  violent 
and  virulent  declamations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
humbler  imitators  is  proved  by  the  large  increase  of  the 
number  of  voters  whom  they  polled.  The  much  larger 
body  by  which  they  were  defeated  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  class  which  knows  and  cares  nothing  about 
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foreign  politics.  Denunciations  of  the  extravagance  and 
turbulence  of  the  worst  and  wickedest  Government  on 
record  served,  at  most,  to  stimulate  the  democratic  in- 
stinct which  required  no  artificial  pressure.  With  the 
doubtful  exception  of  the  member  for  Dundee,  who  had 
practically  become  a  convert  to  Conservatism,  none  of  the 
many  Liberals  who  had  supported  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  suffered  for  their  patriotic  independence. 
Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  many 
other  Liberal  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  agitation 
have  been  re-elected  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  though 
he  must  have  deeply  resented  the  conscientious  defection 
of  an  advanced  Liberal  supporter,  thought  it  prudent  to 
commend  the  resolution  of  the  electors  of  Newcastle  to 
return  Mr.  Cowen.  The  exultation  of  the  aggressive  fac- 
tion in  Russia,  and  the  uneasiness  which  prevails  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
language  formerly  used  by  the  Liberal  leaders ;  but 
it  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  as  far  as  it  assumes  a 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  English  people.  Their 
verdict,  as  far  as  it  has  been  in  any  sense  taken,  is  neither 
for  nor  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  It  is  only  in 
times  of  unusual  excitement  that  large  bodies  of  men  can 
persuade  themselves  to  be  enthusiastic  on  questions  which 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding.  In  spite  of  the  ap- 
peals of  demagogues,  the  country  habitually  entrusts 
foreign  policy  to  the  conduct  of  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Hartington  control  foreign  affairs,  they  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  continue  for  the  present  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  No  prudent  calculator  will  undertake  to  trace 
beforehand  the  orbit  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  describe. 
It  is  only  certain  that  his  conduct  would  be  regulated 
by  sympathies  and  antipathies  restrained  as  little  as 
possible  either  by  considerations  of  expediency  or  by 
diplomatic  or  historical  knowledge.  Six  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  taken  as  little  interest  in  Turkish  affairs  as 
in  other  branches  of  foreign  policy.  His  possible  inter- 
ference will  not  be  rendered  safer  or  easier  through  his 
wanton  declarations  of  hostility  to  Austria.  There  is  still 
reason  to  hope  that  the  fortunes  of  the  country  may  be 
placed  in  other  hai^s. 

Domestic  legislation  is  likely  in  the  present  Parliament 
to  be  more  important  than  foreign  policy.  Some  of  the 
largest  measures  on  which  the  extreme  Liberals  are 
bent  will  not  be  brought  forward  for  the  moment.  The 
Nonconformist  ministers,  who  have  been  the  most  active 
election  agents,  scarcely  hope  to  carry  disestablish- 
ment until  their  strength  is  increased  by  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  laws  relating  to  land  will  be  soon 
effected.  Lord  Selboene  expressed  approval  both  of  the 
Land  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  and  of  his  prudence 
in  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  change.  On  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  the  alteration  of  the  franchise,  Lord 
Hartington  has  perhaps  pledged  himself  prematurely.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  new 
subjects  may  acquire  a  prominence  which  is  not  yet  per- 
ceptible. Every  movement  will  have  a  democratic  origin 
and  tendency,  and  its  success  will  depend  on  preponder- 
ance of  force  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  special  measures. 
The  temper  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  will  not  be 
revolutionary,  except  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  external 
pressure.  The  party  of  resistance  will  be  in  a  minority 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  but  the  election 
shows  that  it  will  represent  a  large  body  of  opinion. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstone's  sneers  at  station  and 
property,  it  is  not  an  insignificant  circumstance  that  the 
present  Government  should  have  been  supported  by 
London,  Westminster,  Greenwich,  and  by  a  large  party  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  that  it  should  have  carried  all  the 
metropolitan  counties.  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire  have  not  returned  a  single  Liberal 
member.  In  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckingham- 
shire, the  same  preference  was  given  to  the  Conservatives, 
though  in  either  county  the  minority  returned  a  third 
member.  The  Opposition  have  conquered  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  but  Lancashire  is  still  equally 
divided,  and  the  great  town  of  Liverpool  is  on  the  "same 
side  with  the  City  of  London.  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  con- 
stituencies which  have  been  enumerated  the  middle  class 
is  predominant.  In  South- West  Lancashire  the  in- 
dependent electors  defeated  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Sefton.  It  may  be  roughly  conjectured  that 
the  actual  and  retired  tradesmen,  the  merchants  and 


clerks,  and  the  professional  men,  who  thirty  years  ago  wcro 
generally  Liberal,  have  now  joined  the  Conservative  party. 
Although,  they  are  largely  outnumbered,  they  cannot  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  an  estimate  of  political  forces. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

A JOURNAL  which  is  perhaps  feeling  its  way  to  a 
change  of  party  blames  the  Government  for  having, 
on  the  eve  of  its  retirement  from  office,  made  a  permanent 
and  perhaps  irrevocable  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  an 
Afghan  province.  There  might  be  some  foundation  for 
the  censure  if  the  new  settlement  of  Candahar  had  been 
made  after  the  English  elections  ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  the  appointment  of  Shere  Ali  as  chief,  or  Wali,  had 
been  completed  before  the  reverse  of  the  Ministerial 
fortunes.  The  Indian  Government  must  have  resolved 
on  converting  Candahar  into  a  protected  State  when  the 
railway  was  projected,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
work  so  important  and  so  costly  should  have  been  under- 
taken, if  the  maintenance  and  use  of  the  line  was  to  bo 
contingent  on  the  policy  of  an  independent  Afghan 
Government.  Lord  Lytton's  responsibility  in  the  matter 
is  undoubtedly  covered  by  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet.  It  would  be  premature  to  form  a  positive 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  measure,  until  the  reasons  and 
circumstances  are  officially  explained.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  Indian  politicians  of  one  school  have  thought 
it  expedient  either  to  occupy  Candahar,  or  to  secure  a 
paramount  control  over  its  native  Government.  Other 
writers  of  authority  contend  that  Khelat  should  form  the 
limit  or  terminus  of  English  enterprise  in  that  direction. 
General  Kaye  has  lately  argued  in  a  published  letter  that 
it  is  useless  to  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  holding  an 
advanced  frontier,  when  the  possession  of  the  passes 
enables  an  English  force  at  any  time  to  occupy  Candahar 
and,  if  necessary,  to  advance  on  Cabul.  The  Government 
has  preferred  the  bolder  policy,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  had  the  amplest  means  of  know- 
ledge were  necessarily  in  the  wrong.  It  would  be  rash  to 
place  implicit  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  any  Afghan  chief ; 
but  thus  far  Shere  Ali  has  justified  a  confidence  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  judicious  precautions.  The  most 
obvious  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  burdens  the  Indian 
Treasury  and  War  Office  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Residence,  far  in  advance  of 
the  old  frontier  of  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
friendly  Government  at  Candahar  will  serve  to  counteract 
the  turbulence  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  Afghanistan. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  by  a  comparison  of  conflicting 
statements  how  far  the  Afghan  tribes  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  a  sentiment  of  national  unity.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  a  ruler  of  Cabul  would  consider  himself 
entitled  to  reign  over  all  the  dominions  which  had  at  any 
time  been  united  under  his  most  powerful  predecessor.  It 
is  not  equally  certain  that  Candahar  would  prefer  the 
supremacy  of  Cabul  to  qualified  independence  under  an 
English  protectorate.  It  is  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  phrases  which  have  been  used  by  English  politicians 
of  both  parties.  An  independent  and  friendly  Afghan 
kingdom  practically  means  a  trustworthy  subordinate 
ally.  The  Treaty  of  Gundamuk  renewed  the  obligation 
more  or  less  voluntarily  incurred  by  Dost  Mahommed,  that 
he  should  allow  to  the  Indian  Government  the  direction 
of  his  foreign  policy.  In  his  time  the  covenant  took  the 
form  of  a  promise  to  consider  the  friends  and  enemies  re- 
spectively of  the  Imperial  Power  as  also  his  own.  To  the 
same  effect  Yakoob  Khan  undertook  to  submit  the  regu- 
lation of  his  foreign  policy  to  the  Viceroy  or  his  Re- 
sident at  Cabul.  The  essential  condition  of  the  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  from  time  to  time  by  differ- 
ent methods  was  not  that  Afghanistan  should  be  inde- 
pendent, but  that  it  should  be  friendly.  The  Candahar 
settlement  is  a  bold  experiment  tried  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing the  friendship  of  one  part  of  Afghanistan  which 
is  important  by  its  position.  One  of  the  considerations 
which  moved  the  English  and  Indian  Governments  was 
probably  a  desire  to  open  a  new  commercial  route  and 
market.  Shere  Ali,  in  his  independence  and  during  the 
professed  continuance  of  friendly  relations,  obstinately  re- 
fused to  admit  English  travellers  and  traders  into  his 
dominions.  They  will  now  be  able  to  proceed  at  least  as 
far  as  Candahar;  and,  if  the  protectorate  continues  and 
the  railway  is  kept  open,  the  city  and  province  will  pro- 
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bably  enter  on  a  course  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  Indian  Treasury  may  perhaps  not  profit  immediately 
by  the  encouragement  of  trade,  but  it  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  encourage  by  legitimate  business 
the  enterprise  of  English  and  native  traders.  An  arbi- 
trary reversal  by  the  future  Ministry  of  the  decisive 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  would  bo  unjustifiable 
unless  it  were  founded  on  reasons  which  are  not  at  present 
known. 

It  will  fortunately  not  be  possible,  even  if  it  were  thought 
desirable,  to  interrupt  the  movement  on  Ghuznee  whicli  is 
now  in  progress.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
fortress  is  incapable  of  resisting  modern  artillery,  and  no 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's 
early  success.  The  chiefs  who  have  visited  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiation  appear  to  be  of  secondary  rank, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  their  presence  indicates  doubt  and 
division  among  the  insurgents.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  their  request  for  a  suspension  of  operations  against 
Ghuznee  should  be  summarily  disregarded.  Whatever 
cost  or  exertion  may  be  required  would  be  preferable 
to  the  possession  by  a  hostile  or  doubtful  force  of  a 
stronghold  commanding  more  than  one  of  the  roads  from 
the  Indian  frontier  to  Cabul.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  which  have  lately  been  engaged  in  petty  hostilities 
against  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee  may  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  co-operate  with  the  English  troops.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  resistance  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  will 
be  suppressed  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  most  formidable  claimant  of  the  Afghan  throne.  If 
current  reports  can  be  trusted,  Abdurrahman  is  consoli- 
dating his  power  in  Afghan-Turkestan,  and  probably  some 
of  the  unemployed  soldiery  from  other  provinces  may 
have  taken  service  under  him.  According  to  a  recent 
telegram  from  Cabul,  he  announces  that  he  will  shortly 
arrive  in  Kohistan,  where  all  the  chiefs  have  promised 
to  welcome  him.  If  European  notions  of  succession  pre- 
vailed in  Afghanistan,  Abdurrahman,  as  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son,  wonld  be  the  legitimate  heir  of  Dost 
Maiiommed.  His  title  derives  some  valid  support  from 
the  military  and  political  ability  which  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  during  the  long  dynastic  struggle  which 
followed  the  death  of  Dost  Mahommed.  If  the  Indian 
Government  has  engaged  in  any  negotiation  with  the 
pretender,  its  secret  has  thus  far  been  kept.  It  is  not 
a  conclusive  objection  to  the  recognition  of  Abdurrahman 
that  he  was  for  many  years  a  Russian  prisoner,  and 
that  he  has  been  lately  released  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  causing  embarrassment  to  the  Indian  Government.  It 
is  not  probable  that  gratitude  would  interfere  with  his 
regard  for  his  own  interests,  if  he  were  fully  satisfied  that 
his  establishment  at  Herat  depends  on  the  favour  of  the 
Viceroy.  It  would  be  inconvenient  that  he  should  attri- 
bute any  overtures  which  he  may  receive  to  fear  of  his 
success  in  an  independent  entei'prise. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  violence  of  clamour  and 
invective,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  will  not  allow  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  India  to  become  a  subject  of  party  recri- 
mination or  conflict.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  disquali- 
fied himself  by  his  writings  and  his  speeches  from  any 
official  connexion  with  Indian  affairs.  Loi'd  Hartington 
afterwards  retracted  or  explained  away  a  hasty  declaration 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  evacuate  Afghanistan  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  House  of  Commons,  though  it  con- 
tains an  overwhelming  number  of  opponents  of  the  present 
Government,  will  be  less  unequally  divided  on  questions 
of  foreign  and  of  Indian  policy.  The  minority  of  the  Op- 
position which  gave  a  patriotic  support  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field  still  forms  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  a 
hasty  determination  to  renounce  the  advantages  derived 
from  great  and  costly  efforts  would  be  highly  unpopular  in 
the  country.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  several  mem- 
bers and  candidates  of  Indian  experience  have  been  defeated 
at  the  election  because  they  were  political  supporters  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  Mr.  C.  Dennison,  and 
Mr.  Smollett  possess  a  special  knowledge  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  generally  deficient.  It  is  extremely 
unfortunate  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  should  have  failed 
to  obtain  the  seat  for  Worcestershire  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  exchange  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  India.  The 
railway  to  Candahar,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  will  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  the  result  of  Sir  R.  Temple's  energy.    It  is 


a  bad  consequence  of  the  recent  encroachments  of  faction 
on  public  spirit,  that  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  pledged  themselves  to  positive  opinions  on 
Indian  policy,  instead  of  reserving  their  freedom  of  judg- 
ment. They  are  welcome  to  throw  all  responsibility  on 
their  predecessors,  if  only  they  carry  measures  already 
commenced  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  WAYS. 

"PRINCE  BISMARCK  has  been  going  through  another 
of  his  resignations.  Germany  and  Europe  are  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  these  resignations,  and  know  so 
exactly  what  they  mean,  that  no  one  on  this  occasion  mis- 
interpreted what  Prince  Bismarck  was  doing.  When 
Prince  Bismarck  resigns  the  pi'ocess  is  totally  unconnected 
with  his  tenure  of  office.  He  is  merely  using  a  form  of 
advertisement.  Something  has  happened  which  he  does 
not  like,  or  something  which  ho  wishes  to  see  done  is  left 
undone.  In  order  to  have  his  way  he  has  only  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  wishes  to  have  it.  He  must  help  the 
public  to  understand  that  he  really  attaches  importance 
to  the  matter  he  has  in  hand.  The  method  he  adopts  is 
singular  and  original,  but  effectual.  He  writes  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  saying  that  he  really  must  resign  ;  and, 
before  the  Emperor  has  had  time  to  read  the  letter,  he 
sends  to  the  papers  to  let  them  know  that  the  letter  has 
been  sent.  With  the  shortest  possible  delay  the  Emperor 
replies  that  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than 
part  with  his  beloved  Chancellor.  This  letter  is  in  its 
turn  sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  then  everything  is  com- 
plete. Prince  Bismarck  has  registered  his  decree,  and  all 
the  world  obeys  it.  On  this  occasion  the  decree  he  has 
chosen  to  register  is  that  there  shall  be  a  penny  stamp  on 
post-office  orders.  This  does  not  seem  a  very  grand  cause 
of  so  great  a  disturbance,  but  it  meant  much  more  than  it 
seemed  to  mean.  The  Eederal  Council  had  ventured  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  this  trifling  tax,  although  Prince 
Bismarck  had  directed  that  it  should  be  imposed.  The 
voting  power  of  Prussia  in  the  Federal  Council  is  by  no 
means  proportionate  to  her  wealth,  population,  and  autho- 
rity, and  while  in  the  division  on  the  stamp  duty  Prussia 
with  her  immediate  allies  could  only  muster  twenty- 
eight  votes,  the  minor  States  told  thirty  votes, 
and  Prussia  and  the  Chancellor  were  beaten.  Of 
course,  when  the  powerful  resignation  machinery 
was  brought  into  play,  the  Eederal  Council  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  repentant  cheer- 
fulness, and  was  quite  ready  to  put  any  stamp  on  anything. 
But.  this  was  not  enough.  Repentance  was  good,  but 
security  for  proper  conduct  in  the  future  was  better. 
Nothing  annoyed  Prince  Bismarck  so  much  as  that  almost 
all  the  votes  of  the  recalcitrants  had  been  given  by  proxy. 
One  member  who  attended  had  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
votes  in  his  pocket.  This  seemed  to  Prince  Bismarck 
a  most  pernicious  abuse,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  get  rid  of  the  resistance  of  the  Federal  Council 
without  altering  its  constitution  if  he  only  stopped 
voting  by  proxy.  He  has  a  legitimate  confidence 
in  himself,  and  he  feels  reasonably  sure  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  small  States,  although  they  are 
bold  enough  behind  his  back,  and  send  proxies  that  may 
be  used  against  him,  dare  not  look  him  in  the  face  and 
vote  the  wrong  way.  He  has  therefore  decreed  that  proxies 
shall  be  abolished ;  and,  what  with  its  repentant  cheerful- 
ness and  its  members  being  made  to  come  to  look  at 
him,  the  Federal  Council  has  no  doubt  been  brought  suffi- 
ciently to  its  senses,  and  is  not  likely  to  give  him  any 
more  trouble.  The  only  criticism  his  success  provokes  is- 
that  it  is  his  success.  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  German 
Empire,  and  a  German  Empire  without  Prince  Bismarck 
will  be  altogether  a  new  creation. 

In  some  directions  Prince  Bismarck  is  carrying  out  his 
general  policy  with  vigilance  and  success.  He  has  in- 
vented another  step  for  Germany  to  take  in  the  direction 
of  Protection.  The  German  coasting  trade  is  not  quit© 
so  much  in  the  hands  of  Germans  as  patriotic  Germans 
could  wish.  Dutchmen  and  Danes  manage  to  pick  a 
meagre  livelihood  out  of  the  unattractive  process  of  creep- 
ing from  one  German  port  to  another,  and  these  inter- 
lopers are  to  be  scared  away.  Justice,  as  it  is  put,  is  to 
be  done  to  German  shipowners,  and  upon  Protectionist 
principles  it  is  quite  just  that,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
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community  to  enable  German  shipowners  to  live,  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  enable  them  to  live  as  com- 
fortably as  possible.  Then  Socialism  is,  it  is  said, 
growing  discouraged  under  the  influence  of  the  wise 
system  of  repression  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  happily 
established.  There  has  been  an  election  in  one  of  the 
districts  of  Berlin,  and  the  Socialists  have  polled  under 
three  thousand  votes  now,  while  in  1878  they  polled 
upwards  of  seven  thousand.  Professor  Virchow,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  brings  to  the  Chamber  a  European 
reputation,  and  he  is  a  Progressist.  This  means  that  he 
is  a  Parliamentary  enemy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  his 
return  appears  to  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
abstention  of  the  Conservative  voters.  So  far  his  success 
is  not  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
Socialists  appear  to  have  been  momentarily  or  perma- 
nently eclipsed,  and  so  far  repression  has  answered. 
Slowly,  too — very  slowly,  but  still  perhaps  surely — 
Prince  Bismarck  is  making  way  with  his  project  for 
reconciliation  with  the  Vatican.  But  he  has  faithfully 
redeemed  his  promise  not  to  go  to  Canossa.  Both  sides 
are  to  give  way  if  his  scheme  is  realized,  but  his  side 
is  not  to  begin.  The  Vatican  must  start  first  on  the 
road  of  peace.  If  the  bishops  and  priests  are  ordered 
to  behave  pleasantly  to  the  State,  to  forget  all  that  has 
passed,  and  to  work  with  the  authorities  in  an  affable  and 
conciliatory  manner,  then  Prince  Bismarck  will  do  some- 
thing for  them.  The  existing  laws  shall  be  worked  in  a 
very  indulgent  spirit.  Good  turns  shall  be  done  all 
round,  and  possibly  the  happy  day  may  arrive  when  some 
portion  of  the  existing  laws  may  be  repealed.  Signs  are 
not  wanting  that  Prince  Bismarck's  offer,  which  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  cowardice  in  concession,  will  before  long 
be  adopted. 

Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  appear  to  be  going 
on  quite  as  Prince  Bismarck  would  wish.  The  Austrian 
Ministry  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  singular  positions 
ever  occupied  by  a  Ministry.  It  has  only  got  about 
twenty  adherents  in  the  Chamber,  but  neither  the  Con- 
stitutional nor  the  Autonomist  party  has  a  majority.  The 
Ministry  therefore  trusts  that  by  taking  its  twenty  votes 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  it  can  command  the 
Chamber.  The  Ministry  is  divided  as  nearly  as  may  be 
between  the  contending  parties ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in 
every  other.  Count  Taaffe  spends  his  time  in  walking 
along  a  tight-rope  and  just  keeping  his  balance.  But  a 
Minister  cannot  be  always  doing  nothing.  He  must  at 
least  ask  for  the  yearly  supplies,  if  he  does  nothing  else ; 
and,  whatever  he  does  or  asks  for,  there  is  always  some 
one  ready  to  quarrel  with  him.  He  had  arrived  so  far  in 
the  Budget  as  to  reach  the  estimate  for  secret-service 
money.  The  amount  asked  for  was  very  small,  but  the 
Constitutional  party  declared  that  secret-service  money 
could  only  be  properly  entrusted  to  a  Minister  in  whom 
the  Chamber  had  confidence.  Count  Taaffe's  twenty  men 
and  the  Autonomists  ought  to  have  turned  round  and 
declared  that  the  Chamber  had  confidence  in  the 
Minister ;  but  enough  members  of  the  Autonomist  party 
stayed  away  to  let  the  Government  be  beaten.  A  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  was  therefore  carried  against 
the  Government,  and  theoretically  the  Ministry  ought  to 
have  resigned.  But  Count  Taaffe  cannot  resign,  as  there 
is  no  one  to  replace  him.  The  result  is  that  Austria  is 
reduced  to  as  complete  a  state  of  inactivity  as  a  great 
Power  can  fall  into.  And  not  only  did  the  Right  fail  to 
support  the  Minister  with  sufficient  determination,  and 
allow  itself  as  well  as  the  Ministry  to  be  beaten,  but 
very  free  expression  was  given  by  some  speakers  among 
its  ranks  to  the  opinion  that  Austria  should  not  be 
too  cordial  to  Germany  or  too  hostile  to  Russia.  It 
is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  any  section 
of  Austrian  politicians.  The  weight  of  the  Court 
and  the  national  feelings  of  Germans  and  Hungarians 
might  in  a  critical  moment  break  down  all  opposi- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  policy 
which  Prince  Bismarck  might  like  to  force  on  Austria  is 
not  a  policy  which  escapes  serious  opposition  in  the 
Austrian  Chamber.  As  time  runs  on  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  union  between  Germany  and  Austria  is  not  nearly 
so  strong  or  eo  indissoluble  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed. 


THE  BONAPARTISTS  AND  PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 

PRINCE  NAPOLEON'S  letter  has  greatly  disturbed 
the  Bonapartist  journals.  Many  of  them  had  insen- 
sibly come  to  be  Conservative — in  the  sense  in  which 
that  much  abused  word  is  for  the  moment  understood  in 
France — rather  than  Imperialist,  and  they  naturally  dis- 
like this  sudden  call  to  declare  under  which  flag  they  are 
fighting.  All  their  recent  associations  are  Conservative, 
and  as  of  late  Conservative  and  Clerical  have  been  pretty 
nearly  identical  terms,  Prince  Napoleon's  letter  makes 
silence  impossible.  There  are  some  things  about  which  a 
party  writer  may  be  discreet,  but  he  cannot  be  discreet 
about  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders.  The 
Government  have  taken  so  decided  a  line  that  the  absence 
of  resistance  is  tantamount  to  support.  He  that  is  not 
with  the  religious  orders  is  against  them.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Conservatives  to  overlook  defection  upon  this 
point.  They  have  never  before  had  such  good  cards  dealt 
to  them  since  the  Republic  was  set  up,  and  on  the  skill 
and  unanimity  with  which  they  play  them  their  future 
in  a  great  measure  depends.  If  a  newspaper  which 
has  hitherto  acted  with  them  opposes  them  now,  it 
must  not  expect  to  be  taken  back  into  favour  a  little 
time  hence.  Its  desertion  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  conflict  between  the  Church  aud  the  Republic 
endures.  The  Bonapartist  journals  have  for  the  most  part 
recognized  this  necessity,  and  sorrowfully  thrown  over 
Prince  Napoleon.  It  is  awkward,  no  doubt,  to  be  at  issue 
with  the  chief  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
awkward  to  be  at  issue  with  their  subscribers.  Nor 
is  it  the  journalists  of  the  party  alone  that  have  beeo 
annoyed  by  the  Prince's  letter.  Since  the  death  of  Princa 
Louis  the  specific  characteristics  of  Bonapartism  havo 
been  much  less  conspicuous  than  they  used  to  be. 
Royalists  and  Imperialists  had  grown  accustomed  to  act- 
ing together.  Neither  of  them  had  any  present  hope  of 
overthrowing  the  Republic,  and  consequently  neither  of 
them  cared  to  define  precisely  what  form  of  Government 
they  proposed  to  put  in  its  place.  This  pleasant  agree- 
ment to  go  as  far  as  they  can  together  has  been  sadly  in- 
terfered with  by  Prince  Napoleon's  letter.  These  peace- 
ful Bonapartist  sheep  have  been  suddenly  accused  by  their 
companions  of  being  wolves  in  disguise,  and  the  only  means 
they  have  of  disproving  the  charge  is  to  make  common 
cause  with  them  against  the  real  wolf.  The  Conservatives 
who  have  accepted  the  Bonapartist  pretension  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  friends  of  order  and  religion  sud- 
denly discover  that  the  head  of  the  Bonapartist  party 
approves  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders, 
and  openly  allies  himself  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. More  than  this,  he  declares  that  this  policy 
is  really  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  that  the  Republic  has 
only  borrowed  it,  and  that  all  true  Imperialists  will 
see  in  its  adoption  a  tribute  to  the  soundness  and  perma- 
nence of  Napoleonic  ideas.  There  can  be  no  fellowship 
between  a  party  which  regards  this  man  as  its  leader  and 
honest  Conservatives.  A  Bonapartist  who  wishes  still  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Conservative  must  disavow  allegiance  to 
Prince  Napoleon  by  word  as  well  as  by  deed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  detests  the 
principles  of  which  the  letter  is  the  expression,  he  must 
openly  say  that  he  detests  them.  Under  such  pressure  as 
this  the  majority  of  Bonapartists,  with  Cardinal  Bona- 
parte and  two  Bonaparte  princes  at  their  head,  have  given 
way.  After  all,  their  alliance  with  the  Conservatives  is  of 
more  importance  to  them  than  the  favour  of  a  leader  who 
may  never  have  any  rewards  to  bestow.  Men  soon  take 
their  colour  from  the  society  they  keep,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  Bonapartism  pure  and  simple  has  been  in  little 
favour  in  France.  The  enterprises  of  the  party  have  all  been 
undertaken  in  combination  with  Monarchists  of  various 
shades,  and  little  by  little  the  opinions  which  the  members 
of  the  coalition  hold  in  common  have  to  many  Bonapartists 
become  more  important  than  those  which  they  themselves 
are  supposed  to  hold  apart. 

The  motives  which  have  decided  the  Bonapartists 
generally  to  disown  Prince  Napoleon's  letter  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligible ;  but  it  may  be  thought  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  so,  the  Prince's  motive  in  writing  the 
letter  becomes  harder  to  interpret.  Why  should  he  desire 
thus  to  break  up  the  Imperialist  party  ?  He  was  under 
no  pressing  necessity  to  avow  his  convictions  about  tho 
religious  orders.  No  one  had  asked  him  for  his  opinion 
for  or  against  them.    He  is  not  himself  intimate  with  the 
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Clerical  party,  and  his  tastes  and  antecedents  seemed  to 
make  it  most  natural  for  him  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
impartial  and  amused  criticism  of  the  violent  language 
resorted  to  by  both  combatants.  Why  has  Prince  Napo- 
leon put  all  these  considerations  aside  and  descended  into 
the  battle,  with,  as  it  may  seem,  no  other  object  than  that 
of  throwing  his  own  special  followers  into  confusion  ? 
More  than  one  possible  answer  may  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. One  is,  that  the  change  which  the  party  had  lately 
undergone,  though  pleasant  enough  for  the  rank  and  file, 
was  not  equally  pleasant  to  its  chief.  It  really  amounted 
to  an  absorption  of  the  Bonapartists  in  the  Conservatives ; 
and,  as  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Conservatives  are  Royalist, 
there  was  real  danger  that  the  aims  of  the  Bonapartists 
might  insensibly  come  to  be  Royalist  too.  Had  Prince  Napo- 
leon's positioniu  the  party  been  more  established  this  danger 
might  have  been  considerably  less.  With  the  Legitimist 
pretender  impracticable,  and  the  Orleanist  pretender  self- 
effaced,  a  strong  Bonapartist  pretender  might  have  held  a 
conspicuous  position  among  the  rival  Conservative  factions. 
But  to  do  this  Prince  Napoleon  must  himself  have  been  a 
Conservative  ;  at  all  events,  he  must  not  have  been  ham- 
pered by  a  character  and  a  history  which  are  scarcely  com- 
patible with  Conservatism  of  the  Clerical  and  reactionary 
type  which  now  prevails  in  France.  When  once  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  leading  the  Bonapartists  as  a  Conservative 
is  admitted,  the  necessity  of  his  leading  it  in  some  other 
character  becomes  evident.  Prince  Napoleon  is  not  a 
man  to  throw  away  his  chances.  Accident  has  made  him 
the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  dignity  did  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  find  him  unprepared.  The  combinations  which 
might  raise  him  to  greatness  had  no  doubt  been  weighed 
and  calculated,  and  he  had  not  still  to  decide  upon  a 
policy  when  the  news  from  Zululand  arrived.  He  may 
only  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  mark  his 
assumption  of  the  leadership  by  some  decided  step,  some- 
thing which  should  force  men  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  were  still  Bonapartists.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
does  not  really  matter  that  the  immediate  result  of  this 
step  has  been  to  breed  a  quarrel  between  the  Prince  and 
his  followers.  It  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  retain 
their  nominal  allegiance  if  this  had  been  done  at  the  cost 
of  foregoing  all  further  demands  on  it. 

Another  answer  is  that  Prince  Napoleon  possibly  sees 
that  the  Bonapartists  have  very  few  chances  if  they  are 
content  to  remain  the  mere  detachment  of  the  Conserva- 
tives which  they  have  lately  tended  to  become.  After 
all,  there  is  no  real  identity  between  them  and  their  allies. 
The  one  looks  forward  to  a  restoration  which  shall  reunite 
France  to  a  past  which  begins  in  the  tenth  century  ;  the 
other  looks  forward  to  a  restoration  which  shall  reunite 
France  to  a  past  which  begins  with  the  nineteenth.  The 
attitude  of  the  two  parties  towards  the  Revolution  of  1789 
is  necessarily  and  radically  different.  From  that  Revolution 
the  Empire  and  the  Republic  alike  take  their  origin; 
and  Imperialists,  equally  with  Republicans,  are  bound  to 
accept,  not  merely  its  accomplished  results,  but  the  ideas 
on  which  those  results  are  founded.  Consequently  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Imperialists  to  show  a  reason  for  their  ex- 
istence, not  merely  as  against  the  Republic,  but  as  against  the 
Legitimate  Monarchy.  In  their  recent  relations  with  the 
Conservatives  this  necessity  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
sight,  and  Prince  Napoleon  is  probably  of  opinion  both 
that  it  is  essential  to  recall  it  to  view,  and  that  the  quarrel 
with  the  religious  orders  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  doing  this.  The  ecclesiastical  conti-oversy  is  one  about 
which  the  majority  of  the  Republican  party  is  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  in  spite  of  the  Republican  journals  a  great 
number  of  Republicans  will  be  disposed  to  regard  Prince 
Napoleon  with  far  more  friendly  eyes  now  than  before  the 
publication  of  his  letter.  In  the  reactionary  party  he  could 
never  have  been  of  any  importance.  In  the  Republican 
party  he  may  be  a  force  which  the  politicians  at  present  in 
power  may  hereafter  have  to  reckon  in  a  way  they  will  not 
•much  like. 


LORD  HAMPTON. 

LORD  HAMPTON,  better  known  as  Sir  John  Paking- 
TON,  furnished  one  of  many  instances  of  the  practical 
and  administrative  capacity  which  may  be  found  among 
members  of  Parliament  who  have  not  been  regularly 
trained  for  office.    Birth  and  early  association  connected 


him  with  the  Conservative  party ;  and  a  political  crisis, 
which  might  almost  be  called  accidental,  made  him  a 
Minister.  _  Though  he  was  grave,  methodical,  and  entirely 
without  intellectual  or  rhetorical  brilliancy,  Sir  John 
Pakington  held  opinions  of  his  own  on  various  points 
which  might  in  different  circumstances  have  entitled  Mm 
to  rank  as  a  Liberal.  In  the  days  of  his  political  and 
official  activity,  as  at  present,  there  was  no  real  difference 
of  temperament  or  of  principle  between  moderate  and  in- 
telligent members  of  the  two  great  parties  ;  and  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  the  passion  and  bigotry  of  popular  con- 
stituencies operated  less  directly  and  less  constantly  on 
the  minds  of  their  representatives.  Sir  John  Pakington 
had  the  good  fortune  to  represent  throughout  his  career  a 
small  rural  borough,  which  only  transferred  its  allegiance 
to  a  newcomer  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  years.  He 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment ;  and,  while  many  of  his  contemporaries 
were  more  showy  and  more  versatile,  he  was  excelled  by 
none  in  conscientious  devotion  to  the  public  good.  If  his 
speeches  were  long  and  tedious,  they  contained  the  result 
of  serious  thought  and  study ;  and  they  were  never  defaced 
by  personal  or  factious  invective.  On  some  occasions  Sir 
John  Pakington  acted  independently  of  his  party,  though 
he  was  never  suspected  of  intrigue  or  of  disloyalty  to  his 
political  associates.  It  cannot  be  said  that  even  among  the 
most  intolerant  of  his  opponents  he  provoked  any  special 
enmity;  for  the  spiteful  comments  which  have  lately 
been  made  on  his  appointment  to  a  modest  post  were  but 
incidentally  addressed  to  himself. 

It  was  much  to  his  credit  that,  at  the  disruption  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  1846,  he  adhered  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  Lord  Stanley  seceded  from  the  Government. 
On  this,  as  on  other  points,  he  belonged  to  the  more 
advanced  or  less  narrow  section  of  the  party.  He  had 
consequently  no  share  in  the  discredit  of  the  scandalous 
coalition  by  which  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck  drove  the  best  Minister  of  the  time  from  office. 
One  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last  official  acts  was  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Pakington's  services  by  his  elevation  to  a 
baronetcy.  When,  on  his  resignation,  Sir  R.  Peel  finally 
retired  from  his  position  as  a  leader  of  a  party, 
his  adherents  were  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the 
separate  organization  which  was  formed  by  the  out- 
going Ministers  and  reunion  with  the  mass  of  the 
party.  With  Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  other  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  had  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  Sir  J.  Pakington  determined 
to  remain  a  Conservative.  The  Peelites,  as  they  were 
called,  consisting  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Duke  of .  Newcastle,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  three  or  four  others,  had  with  few  ex- 
ceptions held  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  independent  members  who  had 
acted  with  them  in  the  Corn-law  struggle  should  to  the 
same  extent  share  their  just  resentment  against  the 
Protectionist  leaders.  Neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
nor  Sir  R.  Peel  himself  assumed  the  character  of  Peel- 
ites. During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  the  great 
Conservative  statesman  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  pro- 
tecting his  wayward  Whig  successor  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  blunders.  Sir  John  Pakington  accepted 
Lord  Derby  as  his  chief ;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  spite 
of  Lord  Derby's  jealous  reluctance,  forced  himself  into 
the  position  of  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
John  Pakington  became  one  of  his  most  useful  supporters ; 
yet  some  surprise  was  felt  when,  six  years  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Conservative  Government,  he  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  Lord  Derby's  first  Cabinet.  Up  to  that  time 
his  highest  official  functions  had  been  those  of  a  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  December  1851  Lord  John  Russell  dismissed  Lord 
Palmekston  from  office;  and  in  March  1852,  with  a 
humorous  celerity  of  retaliation,  Lord  Palmerston  forced 
Lord  John  Russell  to  resign.  The  Peelites  could  have 
furnished  the  materials  ot  an  excellent  Cabinet,  but  they 
were  for  the  moment  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their 
resistance  in  the  previous  year  to  the  foolish  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill ;  and  they  had  in  any  case  no  party  to  back 
them.  Lord  Derby  once  said  that  the  uncouth  gram- 
matical term  anacolutJwn  should  be  translated  by  the  word 
Peelite,  or  a  leader  without  followers.  The  disruption 
I  had,  in  the  American  phrase,  decapitated  the  Conservative 
j  party  so  completely  that  when  Lord  Dekby  formed  a 
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Ministry  nearly  all  his  colleagues  had  to  be  raised  for  the 
first  time  to  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillors.  There  had 
been  no  instance  in  modern  times  of  a  similar  promotion 
of  private  members  of  Parliament  to  high  official  posts  ; 
but  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  accurate  judgment  ot 
character,  Lord  Derby  found  it  possible  to  select  a  Cabinet 
which  was  not  inferior  in  the  ability  of  its  members  to  the 
Government  which  it  superseded.  General  Peel,  Mr. 
Henley,  and  Mr.  Walpole  supplied  by  natural  aptitude 
and  by' Parliamentary  experience  their  want  of  official 
knowledge.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  might  be 
fairly  pitted  against  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston  5  and  Sir  John  Pakington's  industry  and 
o-ood  sense  soon  acquired  for  him  the  character  of  an 
efficient  head  of  a  department.  Lord  Derby's  Adminis- 
tration, though  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  months,  pro- 
duced manv  advantages  to  the  party.  Mr.  Disraeli  took 
the  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  burden  of  Protectionist  principles;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  facilitated  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  Peelites  had  remained  neutral,  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  probably  have  defeated  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
decisive  contest  on  the  Budget;  but  the  surviving  col- 
leagues of  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
just  revenge,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Budget,  delivered  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Government. 

The  Conservatives,  on   returning  to   the  Opposition 
benches,  found  themselves  in  a  better  position  than  before 
their  brief  trial  of  office.    Their  leaders  had  now  Cabinet 
rank  and  a  certain  official  experience,  and  though  they 
could   make   no   immediate   impression    on    the  solid 
ranks  of  the  coalesced  Whigs   and  Peelites,  they  were 
from   this   time    ready    to   profit   by   any  favourable 
opportunity.     When  Lord  Derby  in  1858  formed  his 
second  Ministry,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  Sir  John 
Pakington  should  hold  a  Cabinet  office.    When  he  became 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  as  ignorant  as  most 
of  his  predecessors  and  successors  of  all  matters  relating 
to  the  navy ;  but  his  natural  capacity  for  administration, 
cultivated  by  his  short  experience  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
enabled  him  to  master  the  rudiments  of  his  business,  and 
his  patriotic  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  discovery  that  his 
predecessors  had  allowed  rival  Powers  to  attain  maritime 
equality  or  superiority.    He  perhaps  described  his  mea- 
sures too  ambitiously  when  he  boasted  of  reconstructing  the 
navy.  The  ships  which  he  built  have  long  since  been  super- 
seded, but  nearly  all  chiefs  of  the  Admiralty  during  twenty 
years  have  thought  it  necessary  to  profess  the  same  desire 
to  create  a  navy  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  rival. 
His  tenure  of  office  was  again  not  destined  to  be  long. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had   indeed  so  far    allied  himself  with 
Lord  Derby  that  he  voted  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
in  the  division  which  followed  the  general  election  of 
1859  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  prudently  complied  with  his 
terms  on  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  and  from  that  time 
he  approached  more  and  more  rapidly  to  the  democratic 
tendencies  which  have  not  yet  reached  their  lowest  point. 
Prom  1859  to  1866  the  Opposition  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  office ;   and  Sir  John  Pakington,  acting  separ- 
ately from  his  colleagues,  employed  himself  mainly  in 
promoting    national    education.     One   of  his  schemes 
included   the   formation   of    School   Boards,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the   doctrines  then   professed  by  Non- 
conformists as  well  as  by   Churchmen,  were   to  pro- 
vide religious  education  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  local  majority.  Although  he  was  from  time  to  time 
sharply  criticized  by  leading  members  of  his  own  party, 
Sir  John  Pakington  persisted  in  his  efforts ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  so  great  a  change  without  official 
authority,  and  without  the  support  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority.    In  1866  Sir  John  Pakington  returned  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  General 
Peel  at  the  War  Office.    He  had  not  lost  his  character- 
istic zeal  and  energy ;  but  for  the  third  time  he  was  com- 
pelled with  his  colleagues  to  retire  after  a  short  term  of 
office.    He  had  probably  concurred,  less  unwillingly  than 
some  of  his  colleagues,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill, 
though   he    may   have    been   less   confident  than  his 
leader  of  the  supposed  party  advantage  of  sinking  to 
a  lower  political  stratum.    When  Mr.  Disraeli  at  last 
succeeded  to  office  as  leader  of  a   majority,  Sir  John 
Pakington  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
was  compensated  with  a  well-earned  peerage  for  the 
omission  to  find  him  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet ;  and  he 
accepted  the  comparatively  humble  post  of  Pirst  Commis- 


sioner of  the  Civil  Service.  The  reward  of  a  long  ar.d 
useful  career  was  not  excessive,  and  thero  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  continued,  as  in  former  times,  to  perform 
his  duties  with  conscientious  assiduity.  No  politician  or 
Minister  has  left  a  more  blameless  reputation. 


A  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

FOR  the  last  week  there  has  been  going  on  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.    With  that  body 
itself  and  its  objects  the  discussion  has  also  had  a  good 
deal  to  do,  though  we  need  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  it  here.    It  seems,  on  the  authority  of  some  journals 
and  of  the  person  who  claims  to  be  its  father,  that  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  has  "  driven  the  wedge  home  between 
"  the  farmers  and  the  landlords,"  and  has  thus  contributed 
to  the  late  Liberal  victory.    To  have  achieved  a  class  di- 
vision between  two  sets  of  persons  whose  interests,  in  the 
interest  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  married  indissolubly, 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a  dubious  feat.  The  notion  suggests 
itself,  too,  as  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  farmer,  that  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  proceeding  might  be  by  no  means  beneficial 
to  the  farmers  themselves.    Even  under  present  circum- 
stances, compulsory  expropriation    or  compulsory  divi- 
sion of  property  is  not  very  likely  in  England.    The  most 
that  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  if  it  had  really  assumed  any 
attitude  hostile  to  the  landlords,  could  expect  would  be  legis- 
lation crippling  the  owner  in  his  contract  with  his  tenant. 
In  such  a  case  it  might  probably  occur  to  the  owner  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  do  without  tenants  altogether. 
In  Hungary  and  in  America  it  is  said  that  farms  of  a 
size  equal  to  the  largest  English  estates  are  cultivated, 
often  under  paid  management,  with  a  profit.  Agricultural 
colleges  are  not  unknown,  and  there  are  plenty  of  capable 
young  men  quite  willing  to  go  to  them  if  the  subsequent 
difficulty  of  finding  capital  for  tenant-farming  were  with- 
drawn.   It  might  some  day  strike  a  landlord  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  acres  that  a  staff  of  educated  bailiffs  or 
agents  and  a  regular  commercial  management  of  his  pro- 
perty might  be  preferable  to  the  present  system  of  capri- 
cious returns  of  rent  at  the  most  inconvenient  times,  with 
a  staff  of  grumbling  and'  caballing  tenants  placed  by  the 
law  in  a  position  of  "  Heads  we  win  ;  tails  you  lose,"  and 
not  to  be  calculated  upon  even  at  the  polling-booth.  Such 
a  change  would  be  a  grave  one  in  the  rural  economy  of 
England,  but  it  seems  a  not  impossible  consequence  of 
aggressive  farmers'  organizations.    However,  the  present 
question  is  a  less  serious  one  than  this.     The  problem 
is  not   so   much  what  is  the  Farmers'  Alliance  going 
to  do,  as  who  formed  this  notable  organization  ?  While 
M.  Renan  has  been  lecturing  on  the  origin  of  Christi- 
anity, Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  late  member  and  member- 
elect  for  the  borough  of  Dungarvan,  has  been  lecturing  on 
the  origin  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.    The  latter  question 
may  be  of  less  general  importance  than  the  former,  but  it 
is  unquestionably  possessed  of  interest  in  its  way. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  is  rather  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
origins,  and  it  is  but  recently  that  he  indulged  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Lord  Lifford  on  the  subject  of  his  own.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  that  delicate  question  further 
than  to  observe  that  internal  evidence  seems  to  justify 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  claim  that  Ireland  and  not  Scotland 
gave  him  birth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  a  decidedly 
amusing  person,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  more  of  this  quality 
in  those  descendants  of  the  bare-armed  Fenians  who  have 
remained  in  Erin  than  in  those  who  migrated  to  Cale- 
donia. In  the  second  place,  there  is  in  Mr.  O'Donnell 
another  quality  for  which  we  find  it  hard  to  select  a  name 
which  shall  be  at  once  polite  and  appropriate.  The  brutal 
Saxon  is  wont  to  call  it  "  Irish  impudence,"  and  with 
the  due  allowance  for  the  said  brutality  it  might  per- 
haps be  called  "  engaging  self-assertion."  A  Scotchman 
is  not  usually  behindhand  in  estimating  himself  highly, 
but  his  self-assertion  is  rarely  of  such  a  lively  and 
vocal  character  as  Mr.  O'Donnell's.  On  this  particular 
occasion  Mr.  O'Donnell  surpassed  himself.  Writing  to 
the  Times  about  the  general  election,  after  an  appropriate 
war-dance  over  the  bodies  of  the  prostrate  Tories,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  proceeded  to  point  out  his  own  part  in  pro- 
curing the  victory.  "  When  I  founded  and  organized  the 
"  Farmers'  Alliance  during  April  and  May  of  last  year," 
said  he  with  a  fine  cursoriness  of  statement,  "  what  had  I 
"  in  view  but  the  crushing,  the  overwhelming  overthrow 
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11  of  British  landlordism  ?  "  In  other  words,  the  cause  of 
the  late  Liberal  victory  is  Mr.  O'Donnell,  with  only  the 
intermediate  step  of  causation  supplied  by  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Alliance  demur  to  this  sweeping  assertion  of  parent- 
age. They  apparently  belong  to  the  unwise  majority  of 
children  who  don't  know  their  own  fathers.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  wrote  at  once  to  disown  his 
maker.  He  admits  a  certain  suggestion  on  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
part,  but  denies  evei'ything  else,  and  is  especially  indignant 
at  the  statement  that  "  Irish  agitation  has  been  trans- 
"  planted  into  the  centres  of  English  landlordism."  The 
chosen  of  Dungarvan  would  have  been  false  to  the  noblest 
traditions  of  his  race  if  he  had  failed  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. He  replied  in  a  letter  of  four  paragraphs,  in  each 
of  which  a  distinct  flourish  and  "  whack  "  of  the  shillelagh 
is  visible  and  audible.  In  the  first,  scorn  is  loftily  applied 
to  the  "Liberal  Secretary"  who  "  would  gladly  disavow 
"  an  obnoxious  obligation."  In  the  second,  Mr.  O'Donnell 
asserts  that  he  paid  the  expenses  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Alliance  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
where  (more  by  token)  the  inquirer  can  see  the 
identical  receipt.  In  the  third,  "  the  merit  of  others  " 
is  recognized,  "  but,"  the  writer  repeats  sternly,  "  I 
"  founded  the  Farmers'  Alliance."  Finally,  Mr.  Bear  is 
reminded  that,  "  as  he  will  remember,  I  have  always 
"  admitted  that  his  ignorance  of  Irish  agricultural  condi- 
"  tions  was  only  equalled  by  his  excellent  sense  in  English 
and  Scotch  affairs."  It  mnst  bo  allowed  that  the  black- 
thorn of  Dungarvan  is  no  mean  weapon.  The  Secretary's 
retort  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  promised  five  pounds  and  paid 
two  guineas  is  worthy  of  a  Saxon.  In  the  first  place,  it 
reduces  the  question  to  peddling  matters  of  arithmetic 
"beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  soul  which,  in  travelling 
about  England  on  other  business,  founds  casually,  and  as 
a  parergmi,  a  Farmers'  Alliance.  In  the  secondpla.ee,  it 
shows  a  lack  of  astuteness.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
of  Mr.  Bear  to  "  repee  the  thrifling  obligeetion,"  as 
Captain  Costigan  has  it,  of  the  two  guineas,  and  to 
-claim  the  five  pounds.  A  doughtier  champion,  how- 
ever, now  appears  to  teach  the  fainting  battle  how  to 
rage.  Mr.  James  Howard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Alliance, 
disposes  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  very  shortly.  The  founding 
of  the  Alliance  was,  he  says,  a  question  of  time  only,  he 
liimself  and  Mr.  Bear  having  designed  it  for  years  past. 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  action  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
actual  establishment  of  it ;  but  at  the  very  first  meeting 
he  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  words  United 
Kingdom  shocked  Mr.  O'Donnell's  Irish  soul,  and  Mr. 
Howard  "cut  the  cable" — and  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Mr. 
Howard  further  denies  that  the  Alliance  is  political 
or  that  its  object  is  discord.  These  are  points  upon 
which  there  seem  to  be  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  Mr. 
Howard,  who  has  got  into  Parliament  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Alliance,  ought  to  know.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  repartee  which  may  be  expected  from  the  claimant  to 
the  authorship  of  that  association,  who  is  left  so  un- 
pleasantly adrift  by  its  chairman.  Perhaps  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
having  asserted  himself  sufficiently,  will  disdain  to  retort 
upon  his  ungrateful  children,  and  will  be  content  to  leave 
Mr.  Bear  in  the  attitude  of  Regan,  and  Mr.  Howard  in 
that  of  Goneril,  to  the  reprobation  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
pretty  quarrel ;  but,  like  other  things,  it  might  get  tedious 
if  it  went  on  too  long. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  tone  of  asperity  in  Mr. 
Howard's  letter  which  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice.  It  may  be  that  "  a  little  grain  of  conscience  made 
"him  sour,"  and,  if  so,  we  do  not  greatly  wonder  at 
it.  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  had  some  con- 
nexion, if  only  an  accidental  and  temporary  one,  with 
the  formation  of  the  Alliance.  Mr.  Howard  found  him 
impossible  and  cut  him  adrift.  Now  would  it  not  have 
been  a  little  wiser  if  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Bear  had  de- 
clined the  connexion  altogether  instead  of  severing  it  after 
a  time?  Mr.  O'Donnell's  opinions  on  land  questions 
could  hardly  be  unknown  to  them,  unless  they  are  persons 
of  singular  want  of  knowledge  in  their  own  special  sub- 
jects. It  is  true  that  the  anti-rent  agitation  had  not  in 
May  flaunted  itself  so  unblushingly  as  it  did  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn.  But  though  this  might  be  an 
excuse  for  outsiders,  it  certainly  could  not  be  one  for 
experts.  If  opposition  to  landlordism  was  so  ab- 
horrent to  the  real  founders  of  the  Alliance  as  Mr. 
Howard  wishes  to  make  out,  it  was  certainly  odd  that 
they  should  parley  with  a  member  of  the  extremest 


group  of  Irish  intransigents.  At  any  rate  they  can  hardly 
complain  if  Mr.  O'Donnell,  especially  when  he  sees  his 
own  view  of  the  matter  enforced  by  authorities  more  or 
less  independent,  should  attribute  to  the  Alliance  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  himself  in  view  in  helping  to  found  it. 
Oddly  enough  too,  Mr.  Howard  does  not  seem  to  have 
differed  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  any  point  affecting  the 
land  question,  but  on  one  of  pure  politics.  We  are  glad 
that  the  newly  elected  member  for  Bedfordshire  is  staunch 
to  the  Union — that  he  did  not,  like  some  political  friends  of 
his,  try  to  make  terms  with  Home  Rule  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  that  Home  Rulers  were  necessary  to  the 
Liberal  party.  But  the  Union  and  the  land  laws  are, 
after  all,  two  separate  questions,  having  no  direct,  though 
it  may  be  much  indirect,  connexion.  It  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  moral  as  well  as  political  difficulties 
had  helped  to  develop  the  incompatibility  between  father 
and  children.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Howard's  assurances  of  the 
objects  of  the  Alliance  are  satisfactory,  though  a  little 
vague,  and  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  assertions  of 
others.  But  for  the  future  he  will  do  well  to  remember 
certain  ancient  proverbs  about  evil  communications,  about 
the  information  supplied  as  to  a  man's  character  and 
objects  by  the  character  and  objects  of  his  companions,  and 
so  forth.  On  the  face  of  the  thing  it  looks  very  much  as 
if  Mr.  O'Donnell's  claim  to  have  thrown,  in  one  way  or 
in  another,  an  apple  of  discord  into  English  rural  life  were 
by  no  means  unfounded.  Whether  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Bear  were  his  accomplices  or  his  dupes  is  an  interesting 
but  secondary  question. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

LORD  DERBY  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  making 
a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  on  Tuesday,  that  it  has  been  bitterly 
and  continuously  attacked.  Lord  Derby  accounts  for  this 
unpopularity  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  Society  is  the  detection  of  imposture.  Desirable  as 
it  is  that  the  rogues  who  write  begging  letters  should  be 
exposed,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  process, 
and  even  when  exposed,  they  have  occasional  opportuni- 
ties of  throwing  dirt  on  the  Society  which  has  interfered 
with  their  peculiar  industry.  It  is  strange  if,  among  the 
many  who  have  given  them  money,  they  do  not  find  some 
who  will  continue  to  believe  their  story  even  after  its 
falsehood  has  been  proved  ;  and  occasionally  they  are  able 
to  persuade  those  to  whom  they  apply  that  it  would  be 
useless  and  even  cruel  to  make  inquiries  about  them  from 
a  Society  which  will  be  sure  to  believe  its  own  officials, 
no  matter  what  they  say.  Occasionally,  too,  the  most 
careful  inquiry  will  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  and 
relief  which  is  really  needed  may  be  refused  in  the  honest 
conviction  that  the  applicant  is  undeserving.  The  really 
poor  ai'e  sometimes  as  perversely  stupid  as  the  sham  poor 
are  perversely  ingenious  ;  and,  in  their  desire  to  put  their 
case  in  the  most  favourable  light,  they  conceal  things 
which  they  had  better  have  told.  Some  one  who  knows 
that  they  are  really  very  proper  objects  of  charity  gets 
indignant  when  their  application  is  rejected,  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
another  enemy. 

There  is  another  circumstance  also  which  perhaps 
goes  quite  as  far  to  account  for  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Society,  and  that  is  the  misconception  which  often 
exists  as  to  its  true  object.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
to  organize  charity  is  the  same  thing  as  to  supersede  it, 
and  that  the  Society  has  not  done  its  duty  if  it  refuses 
relief  to  any  one  who  is  really  in  distress.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Society,  as  originally  constituted,  was  not  in- 
tended to  relieve  distress  at  all.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
duty  would  be  adequately  discharged  by  existing  charit- 
able agencies,  if  they  would  only  listen  to  the  Society's 
exhortations  and  avail  themselves  of  its  apparatus  for 
making  inquiries.  By  degrees  it  was  found  that  the 
Society's  operations  brought  the  members  in  contact 
with  a  good  deal  of  distress  which  no  existing  agency 
seemed  adequately  to  meet.  Existing  agencies  had  their 
lists  full,  or  looked  coldly  on  persons  recommended  by 
a  Society  with  which  they  felt  no  sympathy ;  and  in 
this  way  local  Relief  Committees  grew  up,  and  found  more 
and  more  to  do>  with  the  result  that  relief  now  employs  a 
larger  share  of  the  Society's  resources  than  organization 
itself.    Still  the  distribution  of  this  relief  is  governed  by 
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rules  which  are  not,  and  are  not  meant  to  be,  those  which 
govern  private  charity.  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is 
obvious.  The  Relief'Comrnittees  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  other 
charitable  agencies.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  specially 
designed  to  fill  any  gaps  which  may  be  left  in  the  net- 
work of  these  agencies.  Considerable  care,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  mutual  overlapping,  and  one  of  the 
results  of  this  care  is  the  frequent  rejection  of  cases,  not  as 
undeserving,  but  as  "  ineligible."  It  often  happens  that 
people  who  have  recommended  cases  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  take  this  rejection  as  a  personal  affront.  They 
forget  that  the  Society  was  founded,  not  to  spend  money 
on  cases  sought  out  by  private  charity,  but  to  seek  out 
cases  for  private  charity  to  spend  money  on,  and  they  take 
every  occasion  that  offers  itself  of  proclaiming  their  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  that  the  Society  is  not  something 
else.  There  is  a  rule,  for  example,  which  forbids  relief  to 
be  given  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  permanent  good  will  be  done.  This  is  not  a 
rule  for  the  exercise  of  individual  liberality.  It  was  never 
intended  to  lay  down  as  a  general  principle  that  a  man 
may  not  be  saved  from  starvation  to-day  because  he 
is  very  likely  to  be  starving  again  to-morrow.  The 
rule  is  simply  framed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Society's 
own  operations,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  as 
there  are  abundance  of  agencies,  charitable  and  legal, 
which  relieve  cases  of  ordinary  destitution,  the  Society's 
money  shall  be  kept  for  cases  in  which  a  little  judi- 
cious outlay  may  place  the  applicant  beyond  the  reach 
of  destitution.  If  a  case  rejected  as  ineligible  on  the 
ground  that  no  permanent  good  could  be  done  by  re- 
lieving it  happens  to  have  been  recommended  by  some  one 
who  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  Society's  operations,  it  is 
as  likely  as  not  that  he  will  be  excessively  indignant  at  the 
refusal  of  relief,  and  will  very  possibly  talk  about  drying 
up  the  generous  flow  of  charity,  and,  in  fact,  write  much 
such  a  letter  as  that  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land on  Tuesday.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  certain 
members  of  the  Society  are  not  always  careful  enough  to 
distinguish  between  distress  which  may  be  properly  relieved 
by  private  charity  and  distress  which  may  be  properly  re- 
lieved by  the  Society's  Committees.  Nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  do  the  Society  harm  than  an  attempt  to  treat 
these  two  spheres  as  necessarily  identical. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  regards  the  organizing  function 
of  the  Society,  that  a  good  deal  of  time  is  sometimes 
wasted  and  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  sometimes  talked.  If 
it  were  desired  to  give  practical  people  a  distaste  for 
charity  organization,  the  best  possible  way  would  be  to  show 
them  the  notices  of  motions  to  be  discussed  at  the  weekly 
meeting's  of  the  Central  Council,  and  to  withhold  from 
them  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  District  Com- 
mittees doing  actual  work  among  the  London  poor.  Men 
who  in  their  own  estimation  are  excellently  qualified  for  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  occasionally  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  seats  in  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  useless  to  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  will  not 
be  spent  on  abstract  resolutions.  Bat  even  the  Central 
Council  does  more  useful  service  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  reports  of  its  debates.  It  works  out  schemes 
which,  if  they  were  not  taken  up  by  somebody  with  energy 
and  leisure,  would  never  be  worked  out  at  all.  It  has 
lately,  for  example,  been  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
project  of  superseding  charitable  by  provident  dispensaries; 
and  Mr.  Stansfeld  stated  on  Tuesday  that  he  hoped  in  a 
few  days  to  lay  before  a  large  representative  meeting  a 
plan,  in  the  first  place,  for  covering  the  whole  metropolis 
with  a  self-supporting  system  of  provident  dispensaries, 
and,  secondly,  for  so  associating  the  dispensaries  with  the 
hospitals  that  both  hospitals  and  dispensaries  might  each 
carry  on  the  work  they  were  specially  fitted  to  deal  with. 
At  present  the  whole  system  of  medical  charity  is  in  the 
most  unsatisfactory  state  possible.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  presenting  people  with  advice  and  medicine 
when  they  can  afford  to  obtain  them  for  themselves  than 
there  is  for  presenting  them  with  food  or  clothing  when 
they  are  in  a  position  to  buy  both.  Yet  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  for  the  most  part,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
poverty  of  the  applicant.  Either  they  dispense  advice  and 
medicines  to  all  comers,  or  they  regulate  their  benevolence, 
not  by  the  inability  of  the  applicant  to  get  relief  in  other 
ways,  but  by  his  success  in  getting  an  order  from  a  sub- 
scriber.   Upon  the  provident  plan,  every  one  who  is  not 


absolutely  destitute  would  pay  a  small  weekly  sura 
to  a  district  dispensary,  in  return  for  which  he  would  get 
medical  advice  and  medicines.  The  class  of  cases  which 
are  now  dealt  with  in  the  out-patient  department  of 
hospitals  would  thus  be  provided  for ;  the  hospitals  would 
be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
care  of  in-patients ;  and  those  who  now  throng  the  out- 
patients' room,  without  any  adequate  cause  beyond  their 
own  desire  to  save  expense,  -would  be  forced  either  to  pay 
at  least  a  subscription  to  a  dispensary  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  having  their  circumstances  inquired  into  and  their 
application  rejected  by  the  hospital  officials.  Probably 
a  very  small  weekly  payment,  if  the  subscribers  were 
numerous,  would  cover  the  expenses  of  a  provident  dis- 
pensary, and  cases  in  which  this  weekly  payment  had  not 
been  made  would  properly  be  left  to  the  Poor-law 
authorities.  The  increasing  connexion  between  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  movement.  The 
right  enjoyed  by  the  English  pauper  to  maintenance  at 
the  cost  of  the  community  is  so  absolute  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  is  needed  in  its  administration.  Genuine 
destitution  is  the  only  title  to  this  relief  that  can  be  safely 
recognized,  and  the  existence  of  such  machinery  as  that 
provided  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  enables  the 
Guardians  to  pass  over  many  cases  which  without  such 
machinery  they  would  probably  feel  compelled  to  relieve. 
Altogether,  though  the  Society  is  not  perfect,  its  merits 
very  much  exceed  its  faults,  and  its  disappearance  would 
leave  a  very  serious  gulf  in  the  existing  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  poverty. 


THE  NEW  PROVINCIALISM. 

IT  has  long  been  held  that  among  the  special  blessings  enjoyed 
by  England  was  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  true  pro- 
vincialism, or  feeling  of  estrangement  between  the  capital  and  the 
country.    The  very  use  of  the  term  "  provinces  "  has  been  con- 
demned as  a  late  and  unintelligent  vulgarism  expressing  a  differ- 
ence which  does  not  exist.  It  is  quite  true  that  until  very  recently 
those  who  held  this  view  occupied  an  exceedingly  strong  position. 
Even  in  old  days,  when  "  Lunnon  "  was  the  object  of  something 
short  of  affection  on  the  part  of  countrymen,  it  was  regarded  rather 
with  awe  than  with  dislike.    The  Londoner  was  an  eccentric,  un- 
-  couth,  and  rather  immoral  being,  but  he  was  wise  and  knowing, 
especially  as  regarded  political  matters.    The  influence  of  land- 
lordism, too,  formed  a  link  between  town  and  country  which  was 
hardly  known  anywhere  else  in  Europe.    The  greater,  if  not  the 
smaller,  landlords  were  in  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  country  with  the  landlords.    As  coaches,  and  in  the 
beginning  railroads,  increased,  the  bonds  of  union  were  drawn 
tighter,  and  a  good  many  misunderstandings  were  removed. 
The  elections   for  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex  still 
had  a  kind  of  prerogative  force  in  the  kingdom,  and  though 
counties    and  small   boroughs    by   no    means    followed  like 
sheep,  the  importance   of    metropolitan    opinion  in  political 
matters  was  never  for  a  moment  contested.    Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  changed,  and  the  most 
singular  feature  of  the  late — in  compliment  to  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land we  should  perhaps  say  the  present — general  "election  has 
been  the  split  between  the  capital  and  the  country.    The  so-called 
metropolitan  boroughs  have  indeed  returned  a  majority  of  Liberals; 
which,  however,  those  wdio  have  profited  by  it  cannot  pretend  to 
construe  as  a  majority  of  wealth,  knowledge,  or  intelligence.  The 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  have  given  the  Conservatives 
an  enormous  majority,  and  the  Home  counties,  which,  owing  to  the 
centrifugal  system  of  modern  London  living,  represent  the  capital 
more  than  even  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  far  more 
than  the  satellite  boroughs,  have  returned  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  strongest  political  reactions  ever  known  a  solid  phalanx  of 
twenty  Tory  members.    A  singular  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  Wednesday  from  Mr.  George  Melly,  a  well-known  Liver- 
pool Liberal  and  an  ex-member  of  Parliament,  asserts,  after  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  that  London  has  been   completely  ignorant  of  the 
political  opinion  of  the  country ;  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  put 
the  thing,  that  the  country  has  chosen  to  ignore  or  contradict  the 
political  feeling  of  London.    Mr.  Melly 's  letter  is  not  directed 
avowedly  to  this  point,  but  to  a  previous  letter  of  Sir  George 
Bowyer's,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.    It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  reply  contains  a  distinct  expression  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  political  feeling  in  the  country  hostile  to  that  of 
London,  which  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  notes  of  provincial- 
ism.   Nor  is  it  superfluous  to  add  that  the  persistent  adulation 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  years  paid  to  provincial  opinion  as 
contrasted  with  metropolitan  confirms  this  theory.   That  adulation 
indeed  has  been  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  a  cause  as  well  as  a 
consequence  of  the  phenomenon.    But  all  careful  students  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  have  noticed  that  he  often  has  a  siugular/?«;>  of 
popular  feeling,  a  quality  which  has  stood  him  in°good  stead 
and  which  enables  him  to  lead  by  dint  of  following,  in  a  way 
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to  which  historians,  in  the  case  of  statesmen  of  less  severe  and 
lofty  morality,  have  sometimes  applied  hard  names. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  such  a  feeling1,  which 
is  contrary  to  all  notions  of  progress,  civilization,  and  so  forth, 
should  have  grown  up  in  these  latter  days.  But,  if  the  condi- 
tions are  inspected  more  narrowly,  the  strangeness  wears  off.  In 
the  first  place,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  perfection  of 
means  of  communication  has  loosened  instead  of  tightening  the  hold 
of  London  on  the  country.  In  old  days,  and  even  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  a  man  who  had  occasion  to  come  to  London 
on  business  was  forced  to  stay  there  perhaps  for  weeks,  certainly 
for  days.  In  the  last  few  years  this  has  been  changed.  A  man 
eats  his  breakfast  in  a  great  town  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire, 
travels  up  to  London,  does  a  couple  of  hours"  business,  and  is  back 
and  in  bed  before  midnight.  If  his  business  is  not  capable  of  being- 
despatched  quite  so  rapidly,  he  puts  himself  into  the  sleeping-car  of 
the  mail,  is  shunted  into  a  siding  at  St.  Pancras  or  Euston  till  it  is 
time  to  get  up,  breakfasts  in  the  refreshment-room,  does  his  day's 
business,  and  returns  :n  the  same  way  to  breakfast  at  home  thirty- 
six  hours  after  he  left  it.  In  neither  case  has  he  time  to  shake  down 
into  town  life,  to  rub  opinions  with  his  fellows  of  the  capital,  to  cease, 
in  a  word,  to  be  provincial.  So  with  holidays.  Where  once  betook  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  London,  he  now  takes  them  to  Paris  or  to  Rome. 
There  are  day  schools  or  grammar  schools  in  his  own  town,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small,  which  enable  his  children  to  pass  their  youth 
as  well  as  their  manhood  in  it.  In  some  cases  regular  law  courts 
attend  to  local  business.  The  very  amusements  which  quite  recently 
were  only  attainable  in  London  come  to  the  great  and  even  the 
small  provincial  towns  to  seek  spectators.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  provincial  press  has  immensely  increased  of  late. 
Not  so  very  long  agj  a  d:  ily  newspaper  was  unheard  of  in  any 
but  the  very  largest  country  towns  :  now  such  papers  are  as  common 
as  blackberries,  while  .1  the  larger  towns  hive  their  halfpenny 
evening  papers  as  well,  which  make  the  London  press  almost 
superfluous.  In  this  provincial  press,  +oo,  fiere  is  an  element 
which  works  pnsi  iv^  \a  the  same  uuection  in  which  the 
influences  just  UiCiirliiT.d  »ork  negatively.  The  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  London  life,  as  distinguished  from  mere  office  busi- 
ness, is  relatively  diminishing.  But  a  marvellous  second-hand 
knowledge  is  supplied  by  the  great  creature  known  as  the 
London  Correspondent.  This  wonderful  man  belongs  to  the 
Reform  and  the  Carlton  at  the  same  time,  takes  friends  to  dine — 
apparently  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee — at  the  Atke- 
neeum,  is  hand  and  glove  with  every  Cabinet  Minister,  every  foreign 
Ambassador,  every  famous  artist  and  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Melly 
unconsciously  supplies  a  delightful  instance  of  the  powers  of  the 
London  Correspondent.  "  It  was  believed  in  the  provinces,"  he 
says,  "  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  ovation  [to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  the  summer  of  1878]  was  arranged  and  paid  for;  that  Woolwich 
artisans  were  brought  in  special  trains  to  swell  the  triumph  ;  that 
hired  mobs  were  incited  to  disturb  public  meetings."  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing,  as  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  read  country  papers 
knows,  with  which  their  correspondence  columns  teem,  and  Mr. 
Melly,  with  some  ingenuousness,  points  to  the  results  of  the  election 
as  a  consequence  of  it.  To  these  important  influences — ignorance  of 
and  exclusion  from  the  actual  intellectual  life  of  London,  and  fan- 
tastic, not  to  sav  false,  representations  of  that  life — there  are  others 
to  add.  The  Ballot  has  weakened,  if  it  has  not  destroyed,  the  in- 
fluence of  large  proprietors,  great  merchants,  and  the  like,  who 
actually  live  in  London,  and  are  partakers  in  the  movement  of  the 
place.  No  greater  proof  of  this  could  be  had  than  the  large  number  of 
"  carpet-baggers "  who  have  ousted  local  magnates  in  the  recent 
contest.  Last  of  all,  in  large  sections  of  the  country  like  Scotland 
and  Wales  there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  a  kind  of 
pseudo-national  sentiment,  which  is  in  itself  declared  provincialism 
pure  and  simple.  From  all  which  considerations  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Melly  are  perfectly  right, 
though  doubtless  they  will  not  thank  us  for  the  form  which  our 
approval  takes.  It  does  actually  seem  that  a  recrudescence  of 
provincialism  has  taken  place,  that  it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  late  contest,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
political  calculations  henceforward. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  a 
grave  misfortune.  Its  is  not  only  that  any  such  feeling  must 
interpose  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  consistent  and  sober 
statesmanship,  which  is  hampered  enough  already,  in  all  conscience. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  loss  of  national  unity  of  feeling  is  a  very 
considerable  loss;  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  if  the  provinces  are 
going  in  this  way  to  assume  a  kind  of  frondeur  attitude  towards 
the  educated  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  will  be  habitually  in  the  wrong.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  capital  of  England  at  present,  and  the  cultivation  and 
society  which  represent  it,  by  no  means  deserve  the  uncompli- 
mentary descriptions  which  have  in  times  past  been  applied  to 
capitals  such  as  Rome  or  Paris,  and  which  at  some  times 
of  its  history  might  have  even  been  applied  to  London 
itself.  The  London  Correspondent  before  mentioned  (and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  follow  him)  is  wont  to  represent  the  Clubs, 
notwithstanding  his  own  multifold  membership  thereof,  as  bodies 
consisting  of  luxurious  idlers,  dividing  their  time  between  wicked 
cabals  against  pure-minded  statesmen  and  indulgence  in  the  grossest 
luxuries.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  the  provinces  (the  phrase 
is  rather  Mr.  Melly's  than  ours)  believe  this,  they  make  a  very 
absurd  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  multiplication  of  Clubs, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  term  has  lost  any  specific  meaning; 


and,  in  the  second  place,  London  society,  in  the  large  sense  in  which 
it  has  just  declared  its  faith  in  the  present  Government,  or  rather 
its  disbelief  in  that  which  is  to  come,  cannot  be  described  by  any 
such  term  at  all.  It  does  not  consist  of  the  luxurious  idlers  of 
democratic  imagination  in  any  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion. 
It  consists  of  men  of  all  degrees  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
knowledge,  most  of  whom  work  more  or  less  hard  in  their 
way,  who,  almost  whether  they  will  or  not,  have  the  move- 
ment of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  constantly  before  their  eves, 
who  are  singularly  free  from  respect  of  persons,  and  who  have 
none  of  the  local  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  limitations  which 
are  so  noticeable  to  a  Londoner  in  the  inhabitants  even  of  the 
largest  provincial  towns.  Mr.  Melly,  who  is  full  of  matter  for 
comment,  tells  us  that  in  Leicestershire  the  Liberals  hung  portraits 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  across  the  lanes  for  the  rustics  to  worship,  and 
that  "  the  seed  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation  has  never  ceased  to 
grow."  These  are  two  admirable  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  fetish 
worship  which  forms  part  of  all  provincialism.  The  average 
metropolitan  elector  who  gave  his  vote  last  week  for  the  Conserva- 
tives would  certainly  not  have  been  induced  to  do  so  by  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  being  hung  across  Chancery  Lane.  As 
to  the  Bulgarian  affair,  he  probably  reflected  that  a  good 
many  things  had  happened  since  that,  and  gave  his  vote  ac- 
cording to  actual  circumstances,  and  not  according  to  his 
views  four  years  ago.  Indeed  Mr.  Me%'s  reference  reminds  one 
strikingly  of  some  remarks  of  Frederick  the  Great  about  the 
Trojan  war.  This  attention  to  actualit  v  is  what  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  expected  from  a  metropolitan  population  which  is  not  frivolous 
or  uninstructed ;  and  it  is  a  want  of  this  attention  to  actuality 
and  a  concentration  upon  all  sorts  of  bygone  questions,  personal 
likings  and  antipathies,  vague  accusations  of  immorality,  and  so 
forth,  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  provincialism.  The 
provincial — we  are  not  now  speaking  injuriously,  but  defining  him 
as  a  general  idea— is  always  behind  the  timesj  can  always  be  led 
away  by  red  herrings  of  sufficient  potency,  is  always  ready  to  let 
his  jealousy  of  the  capital  vent  itself.  We  should  have  said  not 
very  long  ago  that  this  unpleasant  species  was  unknown  in 
England.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  appear,  has  discovered  the 
cockatrice's  egg,  and  has  succeeded  in  hatching  it  with  the  warmth 
of  his  flattery.  The  election  hints  the  fact,  Mr.  Melly  states  it 
more  or  less  openly,  and  we,  albeit  unwilling,  must,  we  suppose, 
admit  it. 


MISS  COBBE'S  RECOLLECTION'S  OF  MARY  CARPENTER. 

MR.  LECKY  has  pointed  out  with  no  less  force  than  eloquence 
the  profound  influence  exercised  by  "  the  niedineval  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mother"  in  elevating  woman  to  her  rightful 
position  in  society.  And  he  rightly  considers  it  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  qualities  which  prove  most  attractive  in  women  that 
one  "  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  her  gentleness  and  her 
sorrow  "  should  have  exerted  a  magnetic  power  upon  the  world  in- 
comparably greater  than  that  of  the  most  majestic  female  patriots 
of  Paganism.  And  this  influence  was  materially  aided  by  the 
noble  example  of  the  virgin  martyrs  of  the  early  Church,  like 
St.  Perpetua  and  the  Lyonese  slave  girl  Blandina.  It  introduced 
and  consecrated  a  new  ideal  of  excellence  in  which  women  may 
naturally  claim  pre-eminence.  For  the  change  from  the  heroic  to 
the  saintly,  or  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  ideal,  was  a 
change  from  an  essentially  masculine  to  an  essentially  feminine 
type  of  goodness.  In  the  classical  ages  it  was  rather  by  over- 
coming than  by  ennobling  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
their  sex  that  women  became  illustrious.  But  we  admire  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  Mrs.  Fry,  or  Sister  Dora,  for  the  lofty 
qualities  they  exhibited,  not  in  spite  of  their  sex  but  in  consequence 
of  it.  It  is  not  indeed  too  much  to  say  that  no  earlier  religion,  not 
excepting  the  Jewish,  had  given  adequate  scope  to  that  gracious 
instinct  and  genius  of  charity  which  may  be  termed  the  crowning 
glory  of  womanhood.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  seemed  at  once 
to  spring  up  by  a  spontaneous  growth,  and  we  find  it  already  con- 
spicuous in  the  New  Testament.  Coming  down  a  little  later,  the 
mothers  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  others 
eminent  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  conversion  of  their  sons,  while  in  the  organization 
of  charitable  works  women  took  a  leading  part  from  the  first. 
Fabiola,  Paula,  Melania,  and  other  noble  Roman  ladies  devoted 
their  time  and  their  means  to  the  founding  and  propagation  of  vast 
charitable  institutions  ;  the  Empress  Flaccilla  used  herself  to  nurse 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  and  Tertullian  tells  us,  in  the  second 
century,  that  the  discharge  of  such  duties  was  held  incumbent  on 
Christian  wives.  At  a  very  early  period  this  new  development  of 
woman's  mission  received  a  direct  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  the 
institution  of  "  widows,"  "  deaconesses  "  and  consecrated  "virgins  " 
— we  need  not  enter  here  on  the  various  controversies  raised  as  to 
the  precise  form  0  f  these  different  offices  or  societies,  which  eventually 
merged  in  the  conventual  system  of  ruedireval  Catholicism.  The 
total  suppression  of  that  system  at  the  Reformation  is  regarded  by 
Mr.  Lecky,  not  without  reason,  as  a  misfortune  to  women  and  to 
the  world  in  general.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  so  much  to  be  deplored  in  modern  history  as  the  mistake 
made  by  the  Reformers,  who  were  often  so  timid  in  doctrinal  in- 
novation, when  they  levelled  to  the  ground,  instead  of  seeking  to 
regenerate  it,  the  whole  conventual  institution  of  the  Church.  It 
is  obvious  to  remark  that  their  mistake  has  been  more  or  less 
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rectified  in  our  own  day,  both  in  the  English  Church  and  among 
foreign  Protestants,  by  the  revival  of  sisterhoods,  deaconess  institu- 
tions, and  the  like.  But  it  is  also  true,  and  is  more  to  our  im- 
mediate purpose,  that  under  no  phase  of  Christian  belief  winch 
retained  anything  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, have  there  ever  been  wanting  splendid  individual  examples 
of  that  charitable  self-devotion  which  rinds  its  corporate  ex- 
pression in  the  life  of  religious  orders  of  women.  Macaulay  ob- 
served long  ago  that  Mrs.  Pry  the  Quakeress  would  certainly  have 
been  canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Unitarian  Mary  Carpenter  and  the  Anglican  Sister  Dora,  to 
take  illustrations  only  of  recent  date.  As  regards  the  former 
indeed,  Miss  Cobbe  tells  us  that  she  has  "  heard  pious  Catholics, 
while  she  lived,  speak  of  her  as '  that  other  Mary— Mary  Car- 
penter.' " 

We  have  so  lately  reviewed  Mary  Carpenter's  Life  and  Work 
that  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  attempting  any  sketch  or  criticism 
of  her  career  as  a  whole.  It  is  Miss  Cobbe's  avowed  object  in 
the  suggestive  and  very  readable  paper  she  has  contributed  to  the 
second  number  of  the  Modern  Review  to  supplement  the  published 
Life  by  some  personal  recollections  of  her  own,  and  these  offer 
several  points  of  interest.  In  her  religious  convictions  Mary  Car- 
penter belonged  to  the  extreme  right,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
orthodox  section  of  the  Unitarian  body,  which  is  now,  we  believe, 
a  rapidly  diminishing  one.  Miss  Cobbe  quotes  the  language  of 
prayers  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  which  ap- 
peared to  her — as  it  certainly  does  to  us — more  "  Trini- 
tarian "  than  Unitarian,  and  which  was  therefore  to  herself, 
as  an  avowed  theist,  not  only  unreal  but  "  unspeakably  pain- 
ful." And  it  is  curious  to  learn  how  Mary  Carpenter,  who 
rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  not  only  with 
aversion  but  with  something  like  contempt,  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient and  conclusive  answer  to  any  sceptical  difficulties  based 
on  modern  Biblical  criticism  to  say,  "  Oh,  but  my  father  [Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter]  settled  all  that !  He  harmonized  the  Gospels." 
It  may  be,  as  Miss  Cobbe  suggests,  that  in  her  later  years  her 
views  on  such  matters  became  broader  ;  but  at  all  events  we 
have  here  an  instructive  illustration  of  a  fact  sometimes  apt  to 
be  forgotten  or  ignored,  that  rigid  dogmatism  is  confined  to  no 
one  single  school  of  Christian,  or  indeed  of  non-Christian, 
belief.  Puritans,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  even  atheists — who 
would  have  scorned  the  modem  sobriquet  of  Agnostics — have 
shown  themselves  every  "whit  as  dogmatic,  and  moreover 
quite  as  ready  to  persecute  for  their  own  cherished  beliefs 
or  unbeliefs,  as  the  sternest  of  Roman  Catholic  inquisitors. 
But  the  special  charm  and  nobility  of  Mary  Carpenter's  cha- 
racter and  work,  and  it  may  fairly  be  added  of  her  religion,  was 
independent  of  the  particular  form  of  theology  she  had  inherited 
from  her  father,  and  we  can  readily  accept  Miss  Cobbe's  assurance 
that  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  devo- 
tion and  saintliness  of  life.  Few  lives  could  better  endure  the 
Scriptural  test  of  being  judged  by  their  fruits.  Ascetic,  or  rather 
Stoical,  as  she  was  in  her  own  temper  and  habits,  she  could  be 
generous  and  indulgent  to  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  her  cheerful 
and  kindly  forbearance  in  dealing  with  her  ragged  scholars  is  no 
less  admirable  than  her  courage,  energy,  and  self-devotion.  All 
these  qualities  were  called  into  play  in  the  "  Ragged  School  of 
St.  James'  Back,''  situated  in  a  filthy  and  disreputable  lane  at 
Bristol — now  happily  swept  away — into  which  no  policeman 
would  ordinarily  venture  to  penetrate: — 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  see  Mary  Carpenter  sitting  patiently 
before  the  large  school  gallery  in  this  place,  teaching,  singing,  and  praying 
with  the  wild  street-boys,  in  spite  of  endless  interruptions  caused  by  such 
proceedings  as  shooting  marbles  at  any  object  behind  her,  whistling,  stamp- 
ing, righting,  shrieking  out  "  Amen  "  in  the  middle  of  the  prayer,  and 
sometimes  rising  en  masse  and  tearing,  like  a  troupe  of  bisons  in  hob-nailed 
shoes,  down  from  the  gallery,  round  the  great  schoolroom  and  down  the 
stairs,  out  into  the  street.  These  irrepressible  outbreaks  she  bore  with  in- 
finite good  humour,  and,  what  seemed  to  me  more  marvellous  still,  she 
heeded,  apparently,  not  at  all  the  indescribable  abomination  of  the  odours 
of  a  tripe  and  trotter  shop  next  door,  wherein  operations  were  frequently 
carried  on  which,  together  with  the  bouquet  de  peitple  of  the  poor  little  un- 
kempt scholars,  rendered  the  school,  of  a  hot  summer's  evening,  little  better 
than  the  ill-smelling  giro  of  Dante's  "  Inferno."  These  trifles,  however, 
scarcely  even  attracted  Mary  Carpenter's  attention,  fixed  as  it  was  on  the 
possibility  of  "  taking  hold,"  (as  she  used  to  say)  of  one  little  urchin  or 
another,  on  whom,  for  the  moment,  her  hopes  were  fixed. 

Nor  was  the  humorous  element  by  any  means  absent  from  her  own 
mind  or  from  the  circumstances  of  her  self-chosen  calling.  The 
droll  things  which  occurred  daily  in  this  school,  and  the  wonderful 
replies  of  the  untrained  and  unruly  urchins  whom  she  was  labour- 
ing so  hard  to  civilize,  amused  her  immensely.  She  would  say 
herself,  "  Only  to  get  them  to  use  the  school  comb  is  something ! " 
One  day  she  complained  to  Miss  Cobbe  that  she  had  been  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  an  ungrateful  teacher  without  producing 
the  desired  effect.  "  It  will  take  another  scuttle,  my  dear  friend, 
was  the  reply."  At  this  she  laughed  heartily.  But  the  next  even- 
ing she  had  to  make  the  sorrowful  confession,  "  I  tried  that  other 
scuttle,  but  it  was  no  go !  "  Some  of  the  boys'  answers  are  very 
happy  in  their  way.  Thus  one  young  ragamuffin,  being  asked  what 
■was  meant  by  conscience,  replied,  "A  thing  a  gen'elman  hasn't  got, 
who,  when  a  boy  finds  his  purse  and  gives  it  back  to  him,  doesn't 
give  the  boy  sixpence."  Another,  who  was  questioned  as  to 
what  pleasures  he  enjoyed  most  in  the  year,  was  candid  enough  to 
confess,  "  Cockfightin',  ma'am ;  there's  a  pit  up  by  the  '  Black 
Boy '  as  is  worth  anythink  in  Brissel."  Miss  Cobbe  adds  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  her  own  experiences  in  this  same  unpromising 


locality,  which  is  creditable  alike  to  herself  and  to  her  penitent 
disciples: — 

One  winter's  night  when  it  was  raining  heavily,  as  I  was  pnssing  through 
Lewin's  Mead,  I  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  voices,  "  Cob-web !  Cob-web !  " 
emanating  from  the  depths  of  "a  black  archway.  Standing  still  under  ray 
umbrella,  and  looking  down  the  cavern,  I  remarked,  "  Don't  you  think  I 
must  be  a  little  tougher  than  a  cobweb  to  come  out  such  a  night  as  this  to 
teach  such  little  scamps  as  you?  "  "  Indeed  you  is,  mum  ;  that's  true  !  " 
"  Well,  don't  you  think  you  would  be  more  comfortable  in  that  nice  warm 
schoolroom  than  in  this  dark,  cold  place  ?  "  "  Yes,  'm,  we  would." 
"  You'll  have  to  promise  to  be  tremendously  good,  I  can  tell  you,  if  I  bring 
you  in  again.  Will  you  promise?"  Vows  of  everlasting  order  and 
obedience  were  tendered,  and,  to  Miss  Carpenter's  intense  amusement,  I 
came  into  St.  James'  Back,  followed  by  a  whole  troop  of  little  outlaws 
reduced  to  temporary  subjection.  At  all  events,  they  never  shouted'"  Cob- 
web "  again. 

So  thorough  and  hearty  was  Mary  Carpenter's  devotion  to  her 
rough  and  often  uphill  work,  that  a  gentleman  who  contemplated 
it — from  a  considerable  distance — thought  "  it  was,  after  all,  just 
like  fox-hunting."  She  got  up  as  cheerfully  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning  to  look  after  some  hopeful  little  pickpocket  as  he  got  up 
to  follow  the  hounds.  But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  he  imagined 
that  her  view  of  her  self-imposed  duties,  however  cheeiily 
she  discharged  them,  was  not  a  deeply  and  even  passionately 
serious  one.  It  was  to  her  the  one  end  of  existence,  and  she 
could  conceive  no  higher  or  more  pressing  obligation  than  to  turn 
any  one  of  these  poor  little  sinners  from  the  error  of  its  ways.  On 
one  occasion  she  was  deploring  that  everybody  would  not  agree 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  "  the  great  cause  of  the  age," 
because,  if  they  did,  it  would  at  once  be  carried.  But  what  is 
the  great  cause  of  the  age  ?  was  the  universal  exclamation.  Was 
it  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  or  Woman's  Rights  ?  or  Teetotalism  ? 
or  Abolition  of  Slavery  ?  or  what  ?  "  Why,"  she  replied  in- 
dignantly, "  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  of  course."  It  is  by  such 
singleuiinded  and  unselfish  enthusiasm  as  this  that  great  reforms 
and  beneficent  conquests  are  achieved  in  the  world.  And  Mary 
Carpenter  was  as  completely  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  each  individual  child  that  came 
under  her  care  as  though  there  had  been  none  besides,  nor 
did  any  want  of  responsiveness  on  their  part  daunt  her  or 
tempt  her  to  desist  from  the  task  of  what  she  was  wont  to 
call  "  mothering "  these  waifs  and  strays  of  society.  Her  in- 
terest was  in  the  children  themselves,  and  did  not  evaporate,  as 
sometimes  happens,  in  an  official  interest  in  the  Institution.  One 
characteristic  story  we  must  subjoin  in  conclusion,  which  shor- 
that,  while  her  whole  tone  of  mind  and  way  of  regarding  her  life- 
work  was  not  only  an  intensely  earnest  but  an  intensely  religious 
one,  nobody  could  have  a  keener  discernment  of  any  sort  of  cant  or 
a  more  hearty  contempt  for  it: — 

She  told  me  one  day  of  her  visit  to  a  celebrated  institution,  said  to  be 
supported  scmi-miraculously  by  answers  to  prayer,  in  the  speeifi  :  shape  of 
cheques.  Miss  Carpenter  said  that  she  asked  the  matron  (or  some  other 
official)  whether  it  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  "  Oh  dear, 
no,  madam,"  the  woman  replied  ;  "  do  you  not  know  ?  It  is  entirely  sup 
ported  by  prayer."  "Oh,  indeed!"  replied  Miss  Carpenter.  "  I  dare 
say,  however,  when  friends  have  once  been  moved  to  send  you  money, 
they  continue  to  do  so  regularly?"  "Yes,  certainly  they  do."  "And 
they  mostly  send  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ?  "  "  Yes,  yes  ;  very 
regularly."  "Ah,  well!"  said  Miss  Carpenter,  "when  people  send  me 
money  for  Red  Lodge  under  those  circumstances,  /  enter  them  in  my  He 
ports  as  Annual  Subscribers. 


LOCAL  STEEPLECHASES. 

NEXT  to  the  sacred  festival  of  the  Bank  Holiday  ranks  the  local 
steeplechase  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  bumpkin.  R 
is  a  feast  day  of  stricter  obligation  than  even  that  of  the  county 
ball,  the  agricultural  show,  or  the  confirmation.  We  have  krog 
ago  become  weary  of  hearing  the  Derby  spoken  of  as  the  Carnival 
of  Great  Britain,  but  we  believe  that  the  local  steeplechase  might 
with  more  justice  be  described  as  the  grand  festival  of  English 
country  life.  Against  flat  races  many  people  protest,  and  spasmodic 
efforts  are  occasionally  made  to  put  down  nearly  every  regular  race 
meeting  in  the  country.  If  the  principle  of  local  option  were 
applied  to  races,  the  lives  of  very  few  meetings  would  be  worth 
twelve  months'  purchase  ;  but  with  steeplechases  it  is  far  otherwise. 
The  latter  are  absolved  on  the  convenient  plea  of  being  "  very  dif- 
ferent things,"  and  even  the  clergyman  often  connives  at  them,  if 
he  does  not  actually  attend  them  in  person.  Some  few  of  us  may 
perhaps  remember  the  time  when  local  flat  races  stood  on  much  the 
same  footing,  when  horses  were  trained  at  home,  and  two-mile 
heats  over  hilly  courses  were  the  fashion.  We  recollect  a  divine 
of  the  old  high-and-dry  school  who  always  attended  the  races 
which  annually  took  place  near  his  comfortable  rectory.  On  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  meeting  he  used  to  take  occasion 
when  in  the  pulpit  to  deliver  himself  of  a  kind  of  apologia  for 
the  institution,  and  as  regularly  as  the  year  came  round  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  a  well-known  passage  in  holy  writ 
how  it  was  evident  that  St.  Paul  and  the  other  gentlemen  of 
his  day  "  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  races  of  the  period. 
He  was  careful  to  point  out  that,  although  there  was  no  harm  in 
going  to  races,  there  was  serious  harm  in  heavy  gambling  and 
excessive  beer-chinking — sins  that  he  had  no  mind  to.  The  days 
of  this  good  man  are  long  since  ended,  and  in  these  times  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  steady-going  leaders  o  £ 
rural  opinion  seems  to  be  that  flat  races  are  wrong,  but  that  steeple- 
chases are  right. 
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The  first  symptom  of  the  approach  of  the  annual  steeplechase  is 
the  appearance  of  small  account-books  and  pencils  in  the  hands  of 
certain  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  neighbourhood.  When  out  hunting 
aud  in  the  country  towns,  these  gentlemen  go  to  .all  their  acquaint- 
ances and  ask  for  a  subscription  to  the  coming  steeplechase.  At 
the  meets  of  the  hounds,  dirty-looking  light-weight  boys  appear  on 
long-tailed  well-bred  horses,  -which  horses  are  destined  to  be  de- 
scribed for  the  future  as  having  been  regularly  hunted  -with  the 
Slopperton  Hounds  ;  and  those  who  value  the  soundness  of  their 
own  limbs  or  those  of  their  steeds  -will  do  -well  to  give  them  a 
■wide  berth,  for,  being  unaccustomed  to  the  hunting-field,  they 
frequently  lash  out  furiously  -with  their  hind  legs  when  other 
horses  approach  theru.  Here  and  there,  in  large  grass-fields  one 
sees  some  bushes,  brambles,  and  two  or  three  hurdles  made  up 
into  an  artificial  fence,  over  which  the  farmers  train  their  horses 
— an  unmistakable  sign  of  an  approaching  steeplechase.  Many  a 
hunting  man  puts  one  of  his  best  horses  on  one  side  to  be  trained 
for  the  great  event.  Endless  councils  of  war  are  held  with  stud 
grooms  about  the  training  of  these  champions,  and  their  condi- 
tion and  the  state  of  their  legs  become  more  interesting  for  a  few 
weeks  than  all  domestic  and  foreign  politics  put  together.  A 
crowd  of  husbands,  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers  anxiously  watch  the 
steeplechase  horse  taking  a  gallop  round  a  large  field,  and  unless  he 
goes  absolutely  lame,  or  roars  like  a  bull,  they  are  all  iu  ecstasies  at 
his  performance,  and  are  convinced  that  his  victory  i3  a  moral  cer- 
taintv.  Between  the  owner,  thestud  groom,  and  the  advice  of  friends, 
the  chances  are  strongly  iu  favour  of  the  horse's  being  galloped  till 
he  Leaks  down,  and  it'  he  does  not  break  down,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  his  wind  will  be  atlected.  As  regards  the  jockey  there  is 
often  a  battle  royal.  The  owner  wants  to  ride  himself,  bnt  his 
wife  or  mother  won't  let  him.  There  is  much  finessing  on  both 
sides.  The  terrified  female  relative  believes  that  her  husband  or 
son  "will  not  really  be  so  cruel  when  the  time  comes,  but 
that  it  is  better  not  to  say  too  much  about  it " ;  the  would-be 
jockey,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  if  be  keeps  quiet  his 
female  guardian  will  eventually  give  way.  As  the  time  ap- 
proaches, the  strain  becomes  too  great  and  there  is  a  grand 
climax.  Tears  are  copiously  shed,  and  the  "  if-you-love-me-you 
won*t-do-it  "  argument  is  resorted  to.  If  the  jockey  is  the  father 
of  a  family,  he  is  asked  whether  he  has  a  spark  of  atl'ection  for  his 
offspring  remaining,  and  his  wife  declares  that  if  her  husband  rides, 
nothing  will  induce  her  to  go  to  see  him,  and  that  she  will  spend 
the  whole  day  locked  up  in  her  room  weeping  bitterly  ou  her 
knees  while  her  unfeeling  spouse  is  enjoying  himself. 

The  local  steeplechase  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  for  which 
country  houses  are  filled  with  guests.  It  is  a  kind  of  general 
picnic,  and  it  occupies  the  whole  party  from  breakfast  time  until 
dinner,  which  is  saying  not  a  little,  while  it  affords  food  for  con- 
versation during  the  evening  before  and  the  evening  after.  Few 
entertainments  are  more  dependent  upon  the  weather.  Many 
steeplechase  courses  are  selected  near  rivers,  because  the  land 
adjoining  them  is  often  flat,  while  the  surface  is  covered  with 
grass,  and,  the  pasturage  being  rich  and  suited  for  cattle,  stiff  ox 
fences  divide  the  enclosures.  Consequently  when  there  are  un- 
usually heavy  rains,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  course  is 
flooded  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  affair  has  to 
be  put  oil".  The  most  popular  conveyance  for  use  at  steeplechases 
is  a  large  break.  Many  of  these  carriages  crowd  the  roads  on  the 
morning  of  the  race,  filled  with  people  wrapped  up  in  cloaks 
and  ulsters,  while  large  luncheon  baskets  peep  between  the  legs  of 
the  coachmen  and  footmen  on  the  boxes.  There  are  landaus  and 
broughams  ;  but  smart  carriages  seem  singularly  out  of  place 
when  careering  through  the  mud,  and  over  the  ridge  and  furrow 
which  usually  has  to  be  traversed  before  the  point  is  reached  from 
which  the  race  is  to  be  witnessed.  There  are  also  farmers' 
shandry-dans  of  all  descriptions,  with  women  attired  in  gorgeous 
bonnets  sitting  in  the  back  seats,  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
vehicles  being  that  they  are  in  the  condition  technically  known  as 
*'  out  of  trim."  When  a  carriage  has  been  driven  on  to  the  course 
there  is  a  rush  of  men  to  take  out  the  horses  and  the  pole  and  push 
it  into  a  favourable  position.  There  are  bumps  and  jostlings,  but  at 
last  the  machine  is  brought  to  anchor.  At  the  time  of  year 
at  which  the  greater  number  of  these  steeplechases  take  place 
there  is  generally  a  cutting  easterly  wind,  and  as  the  spot 
usually  chosen  for  the  spectators  is  the  crest  of  a  hill,  all  the 
surroundings  are  eminently  calculated  to  produce  bodily 
discomfort  in  the  present  and  influenza  in  the  future.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  is  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
throughout  the  proceedings.  The  turf  about  the  carriages  then 
becomes  trodden  down  until  it  is  a  sea  of  mud,  and  universal 
misery  is  the  consequence.  Boots,  trousers,  and  dresses  are  soon 
saturated  with  wet  and  loaded  with  damp  clay.  But  we  will  not 
dwell  on  these  horrors.  Be  the  weather  wet  or  fine,  there  is 
generally  confusion  in  the  saddling  tent.  After  months  of  anxious 
preparation,  the  amateur  jockeys  and  trainers  seem  to  have  left 
everything  of  importance  to  the  last  moment,  and  every  one  who 
is  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  race  appears  to 
be  in  a  fuss.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  one  rider  has  failed  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  a  substitute  has  to  be  procured  and  thrust  into 
boots,  breeches,  and  racing  colours  which  do  not  fit  him,  at  even 
greater  speed  than  his  horse  is  likely  to  carry  him.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  one  mans  stirrup  leathers,  the  girths  of  another 
are  cracked,  and  a  third  has  left  his  saddle-cloth  and  weights  at 
home.  When  in  racing  costume,  the  varieties  of  make  and  shape 
of  the  British  gentleman  are  very  conspicuous,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  lean  and  the  fat  are  revealed  in  all  their  glory.    At  last  | 


the  group  of  horsemen  are  started.  As  they  clear  the  first 
fence,  the  spectators  give  the  sort  of  roar  of  admiration  which 
is  heard_  at  a  display  of  fireworks  when  a  large  rocket  is  sent 
off.  When  one  horse  refuses  at  the  second  fence  there  are 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  when  he  refuses  again  the  populace 
is  even  better  pleased.  If,  when  chastised  for  his  misbehaviour 
the  brute  takes  to  kicking,  there  are  screams  of  delight.  When  he 
at  last  gets  over  the  dreaded  obstacle  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
little  party  of  leading  horses  which  are  now  in  the  distance,  the 
colours  of  the  jockeys  bobbing  up  and  down  over  the  ridge  and 
furrow,  or  gliding  with  apparently  little  effort  over  the  fences 
which  come  in  their  way.  There  is  now  a  general  rush  to  the 
water-jump,  which  the  competitors  have  to  negotiate  on  their 
course  the  first  time  round.  Spectators  crowd  on  either  side  of 
this  artificial  arrangement,  hoping  to  see  a  good  splash  or  roll, 
some  broken  bones,  or  even  perhaps  a  corpse.  Presentlv  the 
leading  horses  come  in  sight  and  rapidly  approach  the  sham  brook, 
agony  being  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  their  riders.  As  each 
animal  bounds  over  there  are  more  sky-rocket  roars  of  approval 
among  the  spectators.  In  most  cases  the  worst  that  happens  is  that 
some  of  the  horses  drop  their  hind  legs  into  the  water  where  it  is 
only  a  few  inches  deep — indeed  the  water-jump  is  often  one  of  the 
safest  fences  in  the  whole  course.  A  few  fields  further  on  a  horse 
is  seen  to  be  riderless,  but  a  cry  of  "  he's  up  "  relieves  the  minds  of 
those  ladies  who  would  consider  it  the  proper  thing  to  be  greatly 
shocked  if  any  one  were  to  be  seriously  hurt.  Three  fields  from 
home  there  are  only  two  horses  left  in  the  race,  one  of  which  re- 
fuses, and  the  winner  comes  in  absolutely  alone,  the  finish  being 
not  unfrequently  the  tamest  part  of  the  business.  There  is  im- 
meuse  cheering,  and  the  course  is  crowded,  when  two  of  the  field, 
whose  very  existence  had  been  forgotten  in  the  general  admiration 
of  the  winner,  come  galloping  in  among  the  people,  making  a  very 
pretty  race  for  second  honours.  The  crowd  scatters  as  if  a  shell 
had  burst  among  them,  and  one  man  is  knocked  down  and  injured  ; 
but,  as  he  was  not  riding  in  the  race,  he  somehow  or  other  is  not 
supposed  to  count. 

An  interval  then  follows  for  luncheon.  There  is  an  unpacking 
of  hampers  and  a  spreading  of  white  cloths  on  box  seats,  move- 
able tables,  and  ladies'  knees.  The  parties  belonging  to  the 
different  carriages  come  flocking  back  like  chickens  to  a  hen,  and 
a  great  feast  begins.  Accidents  will  happen  at  steeplechase 
luncheons,  but  they  are  supposed  to  add  to  the  fun.  The  bottle 
of  salad  mixture  has  broken  in  one  hamper,  and  its  contents  have 
permeated  all  the  other  eatables.  A  large  dish  of  mutton  pies 
has  been  upset  by  a  clumsy  servant,  and  the  pies  have  rolled 
under  the  carriages.  An  eager  groom,  who  is  acting  as  a  tempo- 
rary footman,  has  put  his  foot  into  a  mayonaise,  and  a  gentleman 
on  the  box  of  a  landau  has  upset  a  bottle  of  champagne  among 
four  ladies  who  are  sitting  in  the  carriage  below.  We  never 
understand  why  it  is  that  people  drink  champagne  at  race 
luncheons  who  scarcely  ever  drink  it  on  any  other  occasion.  When 
the  Englishman  is  celebrating  high  festival  he  considers  it  the 
proper  thing  to  drink  champagne  and  eat  lobster  salad ;  champagne 
and  lobster  salad  consequently  appear  in  profusion  at  all  our  steeple- 
chases, ball  suppers,  and  wedding  breakfasts.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  champagne  which  flows  so  copiously  at  steeplechases  ia 
often  very  bad,  and  wise  men  and  women  will  fight  shy  of  fluids 
passing  under  that  name  on  racecourses.  Plenty  of  luncheon, 
much  small  talk,  and  a  little  racing  make  up  the  grand  total  of 
most  local  steeplechases;  while  their  after  consequences  are  a 
great  number  of  bad  colds.  Like  other  amusements,  they  have 
their  drawbacks ;  but,  as  amusements  go,  local  steeplechases  are 
not,  as  boys  say,  bad  fun. 


THE  MEDIiEVAL  ABBESS. 

7E  have  no  mediaeval  chronicle  by  an  English  nun  of  an 
English  nunnery.  The  female  historian  is  a  product  of 
modern  culture,  and  we  might  iu  vain  look  into  the  convents  or 
the  castles  of  olden  time  for  an  Agnes  Strickland  or  a  Mrs.  Everett 
Green.  While  Simeon  of  Durham,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  and  many  more  of 
the  cloistered  brotherhood  were  diligently  preparing  their  re- 
spective narratives  of  the  past,  or  recording  events  that  were  hap- 
pening around  or  within  their  chapter-rooms,  we  do  not  find  a 
single  female  recluse  relating  the  incidents  of  her  conventual  life, 
or  even  becoming  the  historian  of  the  mystic  strivings  and  com- 
munings of  her  own  poor  soul.  Such  literary  lady  abbesses  as  Bol- 
dovina  of  Poitiers,  Ileloisa  of  Argenteuil,  Hrothswitha  of  Ganders- 
heiin,  or  Hildegarde  of  St.  Rupert's  Mount,  find  no  likenesses  in 
the  convents  of  England  ;  and  it  was  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  and  not 
a  glorified  virgin  of  English  origin,  who  by  her  soul-piercing 
glances  and  seraphic  outpourings  attracted  the  "  consecrated 
kisses "  of  Crashaws  muse.  We  need  not  suppose  that  all  the 
communities  of  religious  women  were  like  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary 
de  Pree,  Herts,  so  uneducated  that  they  could  neither  read  nor 
sing,  for  their  case  was  confessed  to  be  exceptional.  There  were 
few  nunneries  where  the  inmates  could  not  sing  anthems  by  note 
in  the  chapel  choir,  as  well  as  "  chant  faint  hymns  to  the  cold 
fruitless  moon  "  in  the  cloistral  walk ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  genius  of  the  English  nun  has  not  impressed  itself 
on  our  minds  in  a  literary  form.  It  is  true  there  is  the 
treatise  on  Hawking,  attributed  to  Juliana  Barnes,  Prioress  of 
Sopewell,  a  cell  of  St.  Albans ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
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scandalous  destruction  of  the  monastic  libraries  at  the  suppression 
of  relisrious  houses  some  writings  of  female  authorship  may  have 
perished,  a  fate  from  which  Wynkin  de  Worde  secured  Juliana's 
book. 

If  we  mav  estimate  the  loss  of  the  literature  of  the  nunneries 
by  analogy*  with  the  destruction  of  their  material  fabrics,  _  it 
would  seem  to  be  enormous.  Of  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
there  are  many  noble  remains,  but  of  the  nunneries  of  that  Order 
almost  the  only  complete  church  of  importance  is  Romsey  Abbey, 
a  building  that  sheds  its  dignity  over  the  whole  county  of  Hants. 
Besides  this,  there  exist  a  few  chapels  which  have  been  converted 
to  parish  uses,  such  as  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  Norman 
church  of  Elstow;  also  there  are  the  stately  thirteenth-century 
columns  of  Whitby,  and  the  interesting  buildings  of  Lacock  in 
Wilts  ;  but  of  the  seventy-nine  nunneries  which  once  gave  their 
picturesque  forms  to  the  landscape,  the  vestiges  are  now  mostly 
confined"  to  the  foundation-charters  by  which  the  abbesses  held 
their  estates  and  privileges.  A  study  of  these  humble-looking 
documents  will  help  more  to  recall  the  former  significance  of  the 
institutions  they  represent  than  even  the  visible  grandeur  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  some  famous  abbey  of  which  kings  were 
the  founders  and  queens  the  nursing-mothers. 

The  first  Benedictine  nun  was  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Benedict's 
sister,  who  about  a.d.  543  founded  a  convent  on  Monte  Casino. 
The  first  English  nunnery  was  instituted  at  Folkestone,  a.d.  630, 
by  King  Edbald,  for  his  daughter  Egwitha,  whose  haloed  head 
is  now  on  the  town  seal.  The  original  charter  of  that  house 
has  perished,  but  Capgrave  has  preserved  a  notice  of  the  foun- 
dation. One  of  the  earliest  English  documents  extant  is  a 
charter  granted  to  Barking  Abbey  by  Ethelred,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  a.d.  692.  It  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  first  volume  of  Facsimiles  of  Ancient 
Charters  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Barking  was  conspicuous  for 
royal  nurture,  and  among  the  illustrious  ladies  who  followed  one 
another  in  the  government  of  the  Abbey  were  Oswyth,  daughter 
of  Edifrith,  King  of  Northumberland,  Ethelburgha,  wife  of  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  afterwards  canonised,  and 
Cuthburgha,  sister  of  the  same  Ina.  Elfrida,  the  widow  of  King- 
Edgar  and  mother  of  Ethelred,  after  ejecting  Wulfhulda,  a  beau- 
tiful nun  of  Wilton  whom  Edgar  had  seduced,  took  upon  herself 
the  conduct  of  Barking  Nunnery  ;  and  Maud,  wife  of  King  Stephen, 
for  a  short  time  governed  the  same  house.  During  the  oversight  of 
Adeliza,  who  succeeded  Maud,  Stephen  and  his  whole  court  were 
entertained  for  several  days  in  this  convent,  his  queen,  the  late 
abbess,  being  among  the  company.  In  the  Cotton  Library  is  a 
charter  with  the  Great  Seal  attached,  which  is  dated  at  Barking 
and  witnessed  by  the  nobles  present.  As  some  atonement  for  the 
massacre  of  Archbishop  Becket,  the  sister  of  that  prelate  was 
placed  by  Henry  II.  at  the  head  of  Barking  Abbey,  a  dignity 
which  made  her  one  of  the  four  greatest  abbesses  of  the  land,  the 
three  others  being  of  Wilton,  St.  Mary's  at  Winchester,  and  Shaftes- 
bury. We  may  cite  Canon  Venables's  article  "  Abbess  "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  the  statement  that  the  office  of  abbess 
was  elective,  the  choice  being  by  the  secret  voting  of  the  sisters  from 
their  own  body,  the  elect  nun  being  afterwards  solemnly  ordained 
by  the  bishop.  This  was  certainly  the  regular  form,  but  distinct 
charters  show  that  there  were  modifications  in  practice.  At  Barking 
the  abbess  was  appointed  by  the  King  until  about  a.d.  1200,  when 
by  Papal  decree  the  election  was  vested  in  the  convent  and  con- 
firmed by  Royal  authority.  Bishop  Gundulph,  the  founder  of 
Mailing  Abbey,  Kent,  is  reported  to  have  governed  that  house 
himself,  and  to  have  appointed  Avicia,  the  first  abbess,  only 
When  on  his  death-bed.  Kilburn,  in  Middlesex,  was  founded  by 
Walter  Abbot,  of  Westminster  (ob.  1191),  who  assigned  the 
manor  of  Paddington  to  the  almoner  of  the  Abbey  for  ihe  pro- 
vision of  doles  at  the  celebration  of  his  anniversary.  The  Abbots 
of  Westminster  were  prescriptively  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, an  immunity  which  was  also  asserted  for  their  dependency 
of  Kilburn.  This  claim  led  to  discord  between  the  head  of  the 
diocese  and  the  mitred  dignitary  of  Westminster.  To  decide  the 
dispute,  Roger,  Bishop  of  London  (a.d.  1225),  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Papal  Court.  The  result  was  that  the  prioress  of  the 
bouse,  though  appointed  by  the  abbot,  was  ordered  to  be  obedient 
to  the  bishop,  who  was  to  have  access  to  the  cell  of  Kilburn,  to  be 
received  with  procession,  to  preach,  hear  confession,  and  enjoin 
penances.  The  regulation  of  the  house  belonged  to  the  abbot, 
and  that  he  was  not  invariably  severe  in  all  the  details  of  domestic 
arrangement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  last  prioress's 
chamber  was  furnished  with  eight  pillows  of  down,  and  its  walls 
were  hung  with  green  and  red  silk  enriched  with  figured  borders. 
Before  the  nuns  of  Langley,  near  Bredon,  Leicestershire,  could  elect 
their  own  prioress,  the  permission  of  the  lay  patron  was  to  be 
obtained,  who  on  such  occasions  sent  a  page  with  a  white  staff  to 
guard  the  door  of  the  priory  till  the  election  was  over,  a  process  not 
unlike  the  election  of  the  Pope.  Thomas  de  St.  Walery,  lord  of  Am- 
brosden,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  Studley  Nunnery,  Oxfordshire, 
in  confirming  and  enlarging  the  privileges  granted  by  his  father, 
made  a  provision  that  the  Prioress  of  Studley  should  alwavs  be 
elected  with  the  approbation  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  of  his 
seneschal,  should  he  be  absent  from  England  ;  but  after  the  elec- 
tion she  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  She  was 
then  to  do  fealty  at  her  secular  patron's  Court.  Stamford  Abbey, 
in  Northamptonshire,  was  subordinate  to  the  Abbey  of  Peter-, 
borough,  and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henrv  II.  for  forty  nuns. 
It  was  an  annual  custom  on  the  morrow"  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  fox  the  prioress  and  some  of  her  sisters,  in  the  name  of  the 


whole  convent,  to  render,  either  by  word  or  in  writing,  under  the 
convent  seal,  a  recognition  of  their  subjection  to  the  abbot.  This 
was  a  less  generous  ordination  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  nuns  of 
Annethwaite,  in  Cumberland.  The  good  works  of  William  Rufus 
are  thought  to  be  limited  in  number;  but  among  his  pious  acts 
was  the  foundation,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  of  that  con- 
vent, which  he  dedicated  to  Christ  Jesus  and  His  mother  Mary. 
The  privileges  of  the  nuns  were  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
monastery  of  Westminster,  and  their  lands  to  be  held  as  freely  as 
"  hert  may  it  thynk  or  ygh  may  it  see,"  which  is  a  bit  of  epi- 
grammatic English  inserted  into  the  twelfth-century  Latin  charter. 

The  coming  woman,  when  emancipated  from  home  and  husband, 
and  raised  to  a  seat  among  the  lawgivers  at  Westminster,  will  have 
regained  only  a  part  of  the  authority  formerly  possessed  by  certain 
other  kindred.  The  medireval  abbess,  in  the  midst  of  her  devout 
family,  was  endowed  with  prerogatives  which  might  satisfy  the 
utmost  greed  of  the  votary  of  Social  Science  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  which  the  latter  will  no  more  recover  in  full  for  her  sex 
than  Isis  will  again  gather  into  one  body  the  alienated  limbs  of  the 
good  Osiris.  It  might  hardly  be  suspected  that  so  advanced  a 
stage  of  feminine  rights  had  been  reached  more  than  five  centuries 
ago  as  that  women  should  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  bishops 
and  barons  at  the  National  Council.  Fuller,  indeed,  says  in  his 
Church  History  (Book  VI.)  that  abbesses,  though  holding  baronies, 
"  never  were  summoned  as  baronesses  to  Parliament,  because  that 
honour  was  never  conferred  on  any  ecclesiastical  female."  A  reference 
to  Palgrave's  Parliamentary  Writs  (vol.  i.  164)  will  show  that  cer- 
tainabbesses  were  not  only  theoretically  entitled,  by  their  territorial 
importance,  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  but  that  they  were  actu- 
ally required  to  attend,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  with  the  great 
abbots,  prelates,  and  secular  magnates,  the  King's  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  The  business  was  to  treat  upon  an  Act  for  con- 
ferring knighthood  on  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  with  three  hundred 
of  his  companions,  and  the  Abbessesof  Shaftesbury,  Barking,Wilton. 
and  St.  Mary's  Winton  were  summoned  "  in  propria  peisond"  to 
the  consultation.  A  grand  religious  ceremony  closed  the  proceed- 
ings, when  the  crowd  was  so  dense  at  the  Abbey  that  two  knights 
were  killed  in  the  crush,  and  the  Prince  could  only  find  room  to 
go  through  his  part  of  the  ceremony  by  standing  (so  it  is  said)  on 
the  high  altar. 

The  agitation  for  women's  rights,  at  least  in  the  form 
of  the  assertion  of  some  specific  claims  which  might  seem 
prescriptive  only  to  certain  classes  of  men,  dates  many  centuries 
back.  The  spiteful  frenzy  of  the  platform  aspirant  to  masculine 
privileges  is  suspiciously  modern.  More  convincingJ;han  passionate 
outcries  against  oppression  was  the  authority  of  the  vellum  deed 
with  its  inspeximus,  sealed  with  the  seals  of  successive  monarchs, 
which  the  mediaeval  abbes3  coolly  brought  before  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners who  demanded  the  antecedents  of  her  tenure.  Whether 
the  contracted  Latin  of  her  charters  was  always  intelligible  to  the 
abbess  herself  may  be  questioned,  but  she  had  at  hand  some 
learned  chaplain  or  lawyer  who  could  unfold  its  mystery.  For 
instance,  we  find  a  generous  expounder  of  the  muniments  of 
Godstow  Nunnery,  whose  reason  for  affording  a  translation  of 
these  documents  was,  he  says,  that  "  women  of  religion  in  reading 
books  of  Latin  be  excused  of  great  understanding  where  it  is  not 
their  mother-tongue." 

Among  the  prerogatives  asserted  by  the  Benedictine  Abbess  of 
Wroxall,  in  Warwickshire,  was  the  right  to  hold  a  court  leet  and 
to  erect  its  natural  appendage,  a  galiows,  both  in  Wroxall  and 
Hatton,  which  claims  were  brought  into  question  at  the  time  of 
the  inquisition  of  Edward  I.  into  manorial  customs.  In  the 
Plctcita  de  quo  Warranto,  however,  it  was  proved  that  the  preten- 
sions in  question  had  been  confirmed  by  Hemy  II.,  Richard  I., 
John,  and  Henry  III.;  they  were  consequently  allowed  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.  Godfrey  Gilford,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, made  in  his  old  age  a  visitation  of  Wroxall,  and  preached 
upon  the  text,  Non  est  talis  mulier  super  terrain.  There  were, 
however,  many  such  politically  privileged  abbesses  as  the  ladv 
he  addressed  on  one  Eve  of  St.  Luke.  The  Abbess  of  Mailing  was 
one  of  those  who  in  the  Placita  (6  Edward  I.)  renewed  their  pre- 
tensions before  the  royal  justiciaries  to  enormous  liberties  and  fran- 
chises. Besides  the  minor  prerogatives  comprised  in  the  assize,  or 
correction  of  abuses  in  the  supply  of  bread  and  ale,  and  the  holding 
of  periodical  markets  and  fairs,  she  claimed  to  have  "  view  of  frank- 
pledge/' that  is,  the  office  usually  held  by  the  county  sheriff,  to  take 
the  oaths  of  young  freemen  in  order  to  see  that  each  was  settled  in 
some  tithing  which  was  collectively  answerable  for  his  fidelity 
towards  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  Abbess  also  vindicated 
an  immemorial  right,  which  King  John  had  confirmed,  to  theuuns 
of  St.  Mary  de  Mailing,  that  they  should  hold  all  their  lands  freelv 
and  unmolested,  with  the  liberty  of  keeping  court  or  holding  trials 
within  their  jurisdiction,  including  the  right  of  / 'ureas,  or  to  con- 
demn malefactors,  if  men,  to  the  gallows,  or,  if  women,  to  be 
drowned  in  the  nearest  pool  or  river.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
Abbess  of  Godstow  (9  Edward  V.)  claimed  view  of  frank-pledge, 
the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in  Eton,  and  the  right  of  gallows  on 
their  own  land,  "  without  the  license  and  will  of  our  Lord  the 
King." 

Whether  the  powers  of  the  abbess  extended  to  the  entombing  alive 
of  erring  sisters,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  Marmion,  mav  be  open 
to  question.  The  picturesque  voyage  of  Abbess  Hilda  with  her 
holy  maids  to  Lindisfarne,  and  the  tragic  issues  announced  by  the 
passing  knell  that  swung  over  the  midnight  wave  to  the  an- 
swering rock  of  Northumbria,  causing  the  Warkworth  hermit 
to  tell  his  beads  with  increased  devotion,  and  frightening  the  stag 
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on  Cheviot  Fell,  are  poetical  fiction — "  merely  this  and  nothing 
more."  We  doubt  whether  there  is  an  authenticated  instance 
in  Christian  annals  of  any  such  tragic  entombment.  We  re- 
member an  honest  clergyman  of  the  most  pronounced  Protestant 
type,  who  proposed  to  intensify  the  already  sufficient  charges  of 
cruelty  against  a  corrupt  Church  by  adding  to  the  treatises  lie  had 
already  written  a  paper  on  instances  of  offending  nuns  being  com- 
mitted to  the  grave  while  in  health  and  vigour ;  but,  after  a  painful 
search  among  home  and  foreign  historians,  our  zealous  friend  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  doubtful  note  on  the  subject  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem.  Here  we  may  touch  upou  the  difference 
in  the  story  of  the  wrongdoing  of  Marmion,  as  told  in  a  document 
to  be  found  in  Dugdale,  compared  with  the  account  with  which 
Scott  has  made  us  familiar.  According  to  the  former  narrative 
the  Conqueror  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Marmion  the  town  and  castle  of 
Tamworth,  with  much  surrounding  district.  The  Abbey  of  Polls- 
worth  being  within  the  territory  thus  conferred,  Sir  Robert 
"chased  away"  the  Abbess  Oseyth  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  house 
of  Pollsworth,  so  that  they  retired  to  their  cell  of  Woldbyry,  and 
stayed  there  nearly  a  year.  Within  that  space  Marmion  made  a 
great  gathering  at  Tamworth  Castle  of  earls  and  barons  and  fine 
ladies.  The  feast  being  over  and  the  guests  retired  to  rest,  Lord 
Marmion  was  visited  in  his  sleep  by  a  nun  with  a  cross  in  her 
hand,  who  said  to  him,  "  Yield  to  me  and  my  sisters  my  lands  and 
my  tenants,  the  which  King  Egbright  my  father  me  gave,  or  you 
shall  have  an  evil  end,  so  shall  you  go  into  hell."  Lest  he  should 
confound  a  reality  for  a  dream,  the  lady  smote  hiin  in 
the  side  with  the  point  of  her  cross,  and  so  vanished.  With 
a  sharp  cry  he  awoke,  and  calling  his  lords,  they  recommended 
confession  to  a  priest,  and  the  priest  ordered  the  restitution  of  the 
abbey  to  the  nuns.  Sir  Robert  Marmion  and  the  other  great  lords 
who  were  at  the  gathering  accordingly  rode  on  the  morrow  to  the 
cell  of  Woldbyry  and  brought  again  Oswyth  and  her  sister  to 
their  former  abode ;  restoring  to  them  at  the  same  time  their  lands 
and  tenements  unto  the  "  leyst  alpurth  of  godys."  This  restora- 
tion to  the  "  last  half-pennyworth  "  may  be  applied  analogically 
to  the  Sisterhood  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  in  their  demand  to  be 
reinstated  in  their  Parliamentary  sphere,  whence  subjected  woman 
has  for  many  days  been  estranged. 


BRITISH  DECORATIONS. 

IT  is  related  that  Napoleon  I.,  when  setting  foot  upon  the 
British  man-of-war  which  was  to  convey  him.  to  St.  Helena, 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  marine 
guard  of  honour  drawn  up  on  the  quarter-deck  to  salute  him.  He 
inspected  it  carefully  ;  and,  noticing  the  total  absence  of  anything 
like  decorations  among  the  men,  inquired  whether  none  of  them 
had  seen  any  service  ?  On  being  informed  that  there  was  hardly 
a  man  present  who  had  not  been  repeatedly  engaged,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What !  plenty  of  fighting  and  no  medals  !  that  is  not  the  way 
to  encourage  the  military  spirit."  Possibly  not ;  but  we  would 
venture]  to  observe  that  just  then  the  military  spirit,  with  us 
at  any  rate,  required  but  little  encouragement.  We  had,  in  fact, 
at  that  moment  barely  concluded  twenty  years  of  well-nigh  in- 
cessant war  with  the  chief  naval  and  military  Powers  of  the 
world ;  war  that  was  waged  by  land  and  by  sea  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  in  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  alike  had 
achieved  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  victories  and  triumphs  to 
which,  by  the  admission  of  the  historians  of  our  then  bitterest  foe, 
there  is  hardly  a  parallel  in  history.  Nor  was  the  martial  spirit 
confined  to  the  actual  combatants  ;  the  nation  at  large  partici- 
pated in  it  to  the  full.  Challenges  to  fight  were  thrown  down 
and  accepted  on  the  smallest  provocation  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  supplies  were  voted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  national  debt  eclipsing  in  magnitude  anything  that  the 
world  bad  then  seen  was  viewed  with  indifference  and  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance  to  the  honour  and  success  of  our  arms. 
And  yet  not  a  single  decoration  was  to  be  seen  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  very  few  among  the  officers  ; 
even  those  few  being  principally  the  gifts  of  foreign  potentates. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  we  have  since  made  up  for  lost  time  in 
this  respect ;  but,  whether  the  martial  spirit  has  been  thereby 
stimulated  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  they  fight 
better  now  than  in  days  of  yore,  is  a  question  upon  which  our 
readers  can  form  their  own  opinion. 

Although,  according  to  a  well-known  authority — the  author  of 
Medals  of  the  British  Army — decorations  for  military  service  date 
back  as  far  as  1643,  there  was  no  regular  issue  of  them,  and  in  later 
times  the  only  decorations  to  be  seen  in  our  army  were  granted  by 
foreign  monarchs.  For  instance,  in  1794  Pope  Pius  VI.  presented 
gold  medals  to  certain  officers  of  the  12th  Lancers,  in  recognition 
of  the  good  conduct  of  a  detachment  of  that  regiment  which  was 
quartered  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  in  the  same  year  gold  medals 
were  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  officers 
of  two  squadrons  of  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Hussars) 
to  commemorate  their  devoted  gallantry  at  Villiers-ea-Couche. 
The  first  general  issue  of  a  medal  was  that  granted  for  Waterloo, 
which  was  authorized  in  March  18 16,  and  was  presented  to  all 
officers  and  men  who  had  served  in  that  campaign.  It  appears 
strange  enough  to  us  that  no  recognition  was  made  of  the  long 
series  of  military  and  naval  battles  which  occurred  during  what 
is  known  as  the  revolutionary  war;  but,  in  spite  of  repeated 
etlorts,  it  was  not  until  1847  that  the  injustice  of  the  omission  was 


recognized,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  in  that  year  it  was  announced 
in  orders  that  "  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
mand that  medals  should  be  struck  to  record  the  services  of  her 
fleets  and  armies  during  the  wars  commencing  in  1793  and  ending 
in  1 8 14,  and  that  one  should  be  presented  to  every  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  private  or  seaman  who  was  present  in 
any  battle  or  siege  to  commemorate  which  medals  had 
already  been  struck  by  IT.M.'s  predecessors  and  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  generals  or  superior  officers."  In  March  1851  another 
order  appeared,  announcing  that  Her  Majesty  had  approved  of  the 
application  of  the  East  India  Company  to  grant  a  medal  for  ser- 
vices ranging  from  the  storming  of  Allighur  in  1803  down  to  the 
siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  1826,  and  further  confirming  the  grant  of 
certain  medals  already  awarded  by  the  Company.  The  ice  once 
broken,  the  stream  of  decorations  set  in,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  flow  with  increasing  force  ever  since.  Colonel  Brine, 
R.E.,  has  tabulated  and  arranged  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
chronological  order  on  a  single  sheet  folding  into  a  demi-octave 
paper  cover  (Stanford),  and  we  shall  presently  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
summarize  the  details  by  observing  that  there  are  now  in  existence 
seven  British  Orders  available  for  the  sterner  sex,  both  civil  and 
military ;  namely,  the  Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  the  St.. 
Patrick,  the  Michael  and  George,  the  Star  of  India,  and  the  Indian 
Empire  ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  Guelphic  Hanoverian  Order. 
For  the  softer  sex  there  are  the  English  Maids  of  Honour,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  the  Crown  of  India,  and  the  St.  Katharine 
for  nurses — the  last-named,  by  the  way,  being  jet-black,  a  colour 
which  we  should  have  thought  more  suggestive  than  appropriate 
in  an  hospital.  Of  purely  military  decorations  awarded  for  various 
campaigns  or  wars,  we  have  fifteen — namely,  the  military  war- 
medals  for  services  between  1S01  and  1814,  the  gold  medal  and 
the  gold  cross  for  certain  battles  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the 
following  medals : — the  Waterloo ;  the  South  Africa  (three  wars,, 
exclusive  of  the  Zulu  war)  ;  the  China  (three  wars)  ;  the  Afghan, 
Scinde,  and  Gwalior ;  the  Sutlej  ;  the  New  Zealand  (three  wars)  -T 
the  Punjab;  the  Indian  or  Frontier  medal  (which  includes  one 
Persian,  three  Burmese,  and  endless  little  wars,  such  as  the 
Umbeyla,  Hazara,  Looshai,  Jowaki,  and  Perak  campaigns) ;  the 
Crimean ;  the  Mutiny  ;  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Ashantee  medals. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various  military  decora- 
tions for  exceptional  or  gallant  services,  such  as  the  Order 
of  British  India  for  native  officers,  the  Indian  Order  of 
Merit  for  native  soldiers,  the  Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct 
medal,  the  Distinguished  Service  medal,  the  Victoria  Cross,  the 
Empress  of  India  commemoration  medal,  and  the  Best  Shot  of  the 
Army  medal.  There  are  also  eight  different  decorations  awarded 
at  various  times  by  foreign  potentates,  such  as  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  the  Turkish  and  Sardinian  medals.  Of  purely  naval 
decorations  we  have  eight — namely,  the  Naval  War  Medal,  1 793. 
to  1840;  the  Naval  Gold  Medal,  1 794 to  181 5,  for  superior  officers; 
the  Arctic  Discoveries  ;  the  Good  Conduct ;  the  Baltic  ;  the  Con- 
spicuous Gallantry;  the  Arctic  Medal,  1875-76  ;  and  the  Victoria 
Cross,  which  in  the  navy  is  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon,  whereas 
red  is  worn  by  the  army.  Wherever  our  land  and  sea  forces  co- 
operated, as  in  the  Crimea,  China,  &c,  the  navy  received  a  medal 
similar  to  that  awarded  to  the  army.  Lastly,  there  are  sundry 
medals  open  to  all  classes,  such  as  the  Royal  Humane  Society  -T 
the  Royal  Lifeboat  Institution  ;  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners  ;  the 
Tayleur  Medal,  for  saving  life  at  sea ;  the  Albert  Medal,  for  saving 
life  by  land  and  by  sea  (two  classes) ;  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Order. 

Every  one  remembers  how  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on 
Lord  Clive,  sneers  at  "  the  merest  bauble,  a  medal,  a  cross, 
or  a  yard  of  coloured  ribbon " ;  but  it  would  take  more  than 
even  a  Macaulay's  sarcasm  to  undermine  the  popularity  which 
these  things  undoubtedly  possess,  at  any  rate  with  those  who- 
wear  them.  There  is  only  one  process  which  could  deteriorate 
their  value,  and  that  unfortunately  is  precisely  the  one  which  is 
now  in  full  force — that  is  to  say,  that,  with  our  usual  tendency  to- 
violent  reaction,  we  are  making  them  so  common  that  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  worthless.  Take  a  single  case,  that  of  the 
C.B.  Time  was  when  this  decoration  was  only  conferred  upon 
officers  for  some  signal,  exceptional,  or  meritorious  service  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  rule  wa3  observed  it  was  in  every  sense  a  distinc- 
tion as  well  as  a  decoration.  Now  it  has  become  a  sort  of  rule 
to  confer  it  upon  every  officer  who  commands  a  regiment  during 
a  campaign,  no  matter  how  brief  or  bloodless  its  share  may  have 
been,  and  for  such  an  officer  not  to  receive  it  is  tantamount  to  a 
mark  of  official  displeasure,  as  a  recent  example  in  the  Zulu  war  » 
has  clearly  proved.  Under  these  circumstances,  though  it 
may  still  be  a  decoration,  it  certainly  is  no  longer  a  distinction. 
In  the  same  way,  every  official  who  fills  a  post  of  the  smallest 
responsibility  in  any  of  our  colonies  without  committing  any 
serious  blunder  during  his  term  of  office,  expects,  and  feels  him- 
self aggrieved  if  he  does  not  receive,  the  C.M.G. ;  and  of  late 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  bestow  this  decoration  on  superior 
officers  who  serve  in  our  colonial  wars  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
the  C.B.  It  seems  strange  that,  although  there  is  only  one  Imperial 
order  for  services  rendered  in  our  numerous  colonies — namely,  the 
Michael  and  George — no  less  than  three  have  been  created  for 
India,  namely,  the  Star  of  India,  the  Crown  of  India,  and  the 
Indian  Empire.  By  the  way,  we  notice  in  Colonel  Brine's  sheet 
that  New  Zealand  has  an  order  of  its  own ;  and  probably  other 
colonies  will  soon  follow  suit,  until  the  number  will  become  some- 
I  what  bewildering.    Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  forestall  the  in- 
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evitable,  and  to  institute  one  or  two  Imperial  Orders  for  general 
use  among  our  numerous  possessions.  Titles  could  easily  be  found  ; 
for  instance,  the  "  Star  of  Universal  Dominion,"  the  "  Cross_  of 
Imperium  et  Libertas,"  or  the  "  Order  of  the  Empire  on  which 
the  Sun  Never  Sets/'  would  each  and  all,  we  think,  be  appropriate 
and  withal  attractive  ;  but  we  merely  submit  these  as  suggestions. 
AVith  regard  to  medals  proper,  we  mean  those  given  for  service 
against  an  enemy  by  land  or  sea,  there  is  much  that  seems  open  to 
objection  in  the  system  of  award.  They  are  lavished  too  freely  and 
without  sufficient  discrimination  ;  hence  their  value  also  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  As  a  general  rule,  a  medal  is  given  to  every 
man  who  serves  in  a  campaign,  and  clasps  or  bars  are  added 
for  every  general  engagement  in  which  tho  wearer  took  part. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  medals,  each  with 
three  clasps;  the  Crimean  medal,  with  four  clasps  ;  and  the 
Mutiny  medal,  with  five  clasps,  all  represent  stern  hard  fight- 
ing, and,  moreover,  exposure  to  climate,  and  were  well  and 
fairly  earned.  Again  there  are  other  medals  of  a  less  pre- 
tentious nature,  which  nevertheless  represent  a  considerable 
amount  of  irregular  righting  and  exposure  to  climate  and  disease, 
such  as  the  first  Burmese  and  Ashantee  medals.  On  the  other 
Land,  sundry  medals  have  been  issued  which  represent  neither 
danger  from  an  enemy  nor  from  any  other  source.  The  Baltic 
medal  is  an  example.  We  equipped  and  despatched  a  magnificent 
fleet  which  did  literally  nothing.  A  few  corvettes  or  frigates 
bombarded  an  isolated  port  here  and  there ;  but,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  not  a  single  line-of-battle-ship  fired  a  shot  in  anger. 
Yet  every  sailor  and  marine  in  the  fleet  received  a  medal.  Again, 
take  the  Abyssinian  medal.  Not  a  single  man  was  killed  in  action 
during  the  campaign,  or  rather  expedition,  and  only  about  fifty 
were  wounded.  Again,  take  the  operations  of  the  Peshawur  Valley 
column  in  November  1878.  The  sole  action  in  which  it  was 
engaged  was  the  capture  of  Ali  Musjid,  which  entailed  a  loss  of  2 
officers  and  14  men  killed,  and  30  men  wounded.  Yet  not  merely  a 
medal,  but  a  special  clasp,  is  to  be  awarded  lor  this  paltry  aff  air, 
the  said  clasp  being  apparently  intended  to  counterbalance  that 
given  to  the  Kuratn  Valley  force  for  the  action  of  the  Peiwar. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  will  frequently  present  them- 
selves in  military  operations,  and  cannot  always  be  ignored ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  value  of  the  decoration  is  not  raised  by 
such  concessions.  The  Crimean  campaign  has,  however,  more 
to  answer  for  in  this  respect  than  any  other.  Here  is  a  list  of 
decorations  worn  by  many  officers  now  in  the  service  who  were 
not  present  at  a  single  battle,  having  only  landed  in  time  for  the 
close  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol : — Crimean  medal,  Turkish  medal, 
Sardinian  medal,  Legion  of  Honour,  Medijie,  and  C.B. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Colonel  Brine  upon  the  execution  of 
Lis  work ;  the  very  title  is,  in  fact,  misleading.  For  instance,  if 
we  wish  to  know  what  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  like,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  patch  of  blue  paint  and  nothing  else,  which 
leaves  us  nearly  as  wise  as  we  were  before.  A  more  correct  title 
would  have  been  "  Kibbons  of  British  Decorations,"  for  that  is  all 
that  Colonel  Brine  gives  us.  Nor  are  even  these  always  correctly 
represented  ;  for  instance,  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  is  crimson,  not 
light  red,  as  given ;  the  Sardinian  ribbon  is  far  darker  than 
Colonel  Brine  represents  it ;  and  the  beautiful  Scinde  and  Gwalior 
ribbon  is  mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition.  Still  it  is  the  first 
attempt  yet  made  in  this  direction,  and  perhaps  we  may  some 
day  be  favoured  with  a  more  elaborate  work.  We  have  also  to 
notice  British  Naval  and  Military  Medals  and  Decorations,  by 
Mr.  J.  Harris  Gibson  (Stanford).  Mr.  Gibson  confines  him- 
self to  purely  military  and  naval  medals  and  decorations.  He 
makes  no  attempt  at  illustration,  but  his  descriptions  are 
nevertheless  complete,  exhaustive,  and  correct.  The  obverse 
and  reverse  of  every  medal,  the  ribbon  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended, the  number  of  clasps  accompanying  it,  and  the  service 
for  which  it  was  awarded,  are  all  given  in  a  clear,  concise, 
and  simple  manner.  In  addition  to  the  medals  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Gibson  gives  us  a  long  list  of  what  may  be  called  private 
medals,  peculiar  to  various  regiments  or  ships,  which  must  have 
-cost  him  considerable  trouble  and  research.  His  list  of  naval 
battles  and  services,  including  as  it  does  even  boat  actions,  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  we  have  seen.  We  have  known 
many  more  ostentatious  works,  but  none  which  more  thoroughly 
merits  success. 


M.  GOT'S  DIARY  IN  LOXDOX. 

~j\/T  GEORGES  D'HEYLLI,  who  is  known  as  the  writer 
-L»-»-  •  of  various  brochures  and  volumes  connected  with  theatrical 
matters,  has  added  to  the  list  of  his  works  a  little  book  contain- 
ing the  diary,  or  passages  from  the  diary,  kept  by  M.  Got  when 
some  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  came  to  London  in  1871,  and  also 
the  journal  kept  by  M.  Sarcey  in  1879.  M.  dTleylli  opens  his  in- 
teresting compilation  with  an  introduction  which  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  three  journeyings  undertaken  by  the  Comedie,  one  of 
which  in  1S6S  carried  them  through  provincial  France,  while  the 
others  were  the  two  visits  to  London  above  referred  to.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  first  expeditionand  the  second  was  marked  enough. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Comedie  was  about  to  make  a 
provincial  tour,  M.  Thierry,  who  was  at  that  time  the  administrator 
of  the  Company  was  besieged  by  letters  from  mayors,  prefects, 
and  critics  in  various  country  towns,  all  clamouring  for  a  visit ; 
W  of  course  those  small  towns  which  were  left  out  of  the  route 


were  filled  with  indignation.  One  important  place,  Bordeaux,  was 
singularly  unlucky.  M.  Ilalanzier,  who  was  at  that  time  managing 
the  theatre  there,  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Company  of  the 
Gaito  to  run  a  feerie  at  Bordeaux  for  a  time,  which  covered  the 
leave  of  absence  of  the  Comedie,  and  this  contract  it  was  im- 
possible to  break.  Saving,  however,  a  few  such  annoying  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  the  whole  tour,  which,  like  that  of  1879, 
was  the  result  of  extensive  repairs  going  on  in  the  theatre 
in  the  Due  Bichelieu,  was  a  complete  triumph.  Tho  second 
absence  of  the  Comedie  from  Paris  took  place  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  have 
far  less  satisfactory  results.  Possibly,  however,  the  fact  that 
in  the  end  it  did  save  the  Theatre  Francais  from  tho  ruin  which 
seemed  to  threateu  it  may  be  held  to  have  made  up  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  encountered  at  the  outset.  These 
were  not  few.  There  was  only  one  theatre  available  at  the  time 
for  the  purposes  of  M.  Got,  who  Leaded  the  expedition  ;  and  the 
smallness  of  this  house — the  Opera  Comique — made  itnecessarv  to> 
announce  prices  which,  at  that  date,  were  thought  somewhat  high. 
There  were  other  difficulties  to  be  got  over;  and,  while  the  fifteen 
players  of  mark  who  came  over  to  England  had  these  to  contend 
with,  their  comrades  in  Paris  fared  no  better.  On  the  nth  of 
May  M.  Thierry  wrote  to  M.  Got : — ■"  Je  suis  commevous;  j'ai 
bon  espoir  dans  le  succes  de  vos  efforts  et  de  ceux  de  vos  cama- 
rades,  .  .  .  Quant  a  nous,  nous  faisons,  comme  vous  a  Lou- 
dres,  des  raccords  et  des  repetitions  a  n'en  plus  finir.  Vous  savez 
probablemeut  que  Boudeville  nous  est  venu  en  aide.  Avec  lui 
nous  avons  eu  Le  Mcnteur,  oil  il  a  jouo  le  role  de  Cliton, 
et  nous  allons  avoir  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  oil  il  jouera  An- 
tonio. Un  jeune  comedien  du  theatre  de  Cluny  qui  se  nomine 
Diehard  s'est  mis  aussi  pour  Vhonneur  a  notre  disposition,  ce 
qui  nous  fait  a  peu  pres  deux  amoureux,  car  nous  n'avions 
qu'un,  helas !  nous  n'avions  que  Charpentier  pour  la  tragedio 
comme  pour  la  comedie,  et  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  menie  jouer 
les  deux  actes  du  Dcpit  Amoureux.  II  n'est  pas  possible  de 
se  figurer  une  plus  etroite  penurie."  It  is  not  stated  whether  this 
young  actor  was  identical  with  the  M.  Diehard  who  was  playing 
not  long  ago  at  the  Francais,  and  who,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
appeared  in  London  last  year.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
audience  is  numerous,  but  not  lucrative.  The  National  Guard 
found  visits  to  the  theatre  an  agreeable  distraction,  and  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  first  arrondissement  sent  in  a  tragedy  to  be  played. 
M.  Thierry  objected  that  there  was  no  reading  committee.  ""We 
will  find  you  one  "was  the  answer;  and  the  further  objection 
that  there  not  enough  actors  at  hand  was  met  in  the  same  way 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  tragedy  was  ever  performed. 

M.  Got's  diary,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  never  meant  for 
publication,  is  in  various  ways  full  of  interest,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  more  than  enough  to  do  all  the  time.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  having  started  his  arrangements  for  the  season  and  leftM. 
Bressant  to  see  them  carried  out,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  found 
himself  put  up  to  play  Le  Due  Job  the  very  next  night,  and  for 
one  or  two  nights  following  before  his  return  to  London.  His 
remarks  upon  the  first  performance  of  the  play  just  named  in 
London  are  characteristic,  and  his  criticism  on  the  piece  is  per- 
fectly just :— "  Spectacle, ,Le  Due  Job.  Decette,  4,100  fr.  Voila 
qui  semble  remonter,  mais  cela  ne  durera  pas.  Non.  La  piece 
est  jouee  trop  faiblement;  les  premiers  interpretes  ont  vieilli 
deuuis  douze  ans,  dame !  .  .  .  Et  les  nouveaux  ne  sont  pas 
toujours  bons,  et  ne  sen  doutent  guere.  Et  puis  la  piece,  si  honnete 
et  bien  pensee  qu'elle  soit,  est  ecrite  dans  une  espeee  d'argot,  demi- 
boursier,  demi-rapin  de  la  haute,  qui  doit  etre  inextricabfe  pour  les 
oreilles  anglaises."  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  account  of  the 
next  performance— Le  Misanthrope— with  M.  Sarcey's  description 
of  the  reception  of  the  same  play  eight  years  later  at  the  Gaiety. 
M.  Got  wrote,  "Je  m'en  doutais  bien  avec  ce  diable  de  Misan- 
thrope. Mes  camarades  avaient  beau  dire!  Pourquoi  Londres 
s'interesserait-elle  a  ces  sublimites  toutes  morales  davantage  que 
Paris  ? "  M.  Got  seems  to  underrate  this  great  play,  and 
the  public  which  listened  to  it  on  the  first  night  of  the 
1879  visit  contradicted  his  notion  that  it  cou?d  not  be 
appreciated  in  England.  M.  Sarcev,  in  a  passage  which  bears 
amusing  marks  of  his  amiable  delight  at  finding  that  London 
was  not  inhabited  by  savages,  wrote  of  it  thus:— "It  was  to  be 
feared  that  Le  Misanthrope  might  prove  a  trifle  wearisome. 
Between  ourselves,  this  play  is  not  always  a  source  of  unmixed 
delight  even  in  Paris;  one  listens  to  it  with  respect,  but  without 
enthusiasm.  What  chance,  then,  would  it  have  with  an  audience 
which,  however  intelligent  and  educated,  could  not  be  as  familiar 
as  we  are,  whether  with  the  court  manners  of  the  time  or  with 
the  delicacies  of  our  language  ?  Well !  It  is  an  astouudinn-ly  im- 
probable fact  which  I  state,  without  trving  to  explain  it,  that  Le 
Misanthrope  had  a  prodigious  effect.  Nor  was  the  applause  pre- 
meditated. It  was  not  a  case  of  a  whole  audience  that  had  agreed 
to  hide  its  ignorance  and  boredom  with  polite  bravos.  Not  at  all  • 
people  laughed  in  the  right  places,  and  marked  their  knowledge 
of  them  with  that  little  buzz  of  contentment  which  rises  from 
stalls  to  boxes,  and  cannot  have  been  prearranged." 

To  return,  however,  to  M.  Got's  diary.  It°  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has,  from  excellent  motives,  omitted  what  would  have 
been  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  hurried  journev  to  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  May,  to  see  after  his  parents'  safety,  and  of  the  perils 
which  he  encountered  during  his  stay  there.  All  that  we  hear  of 
these  is  contained  in  his  account  of  how,  on  his  arrival  in  London 
again  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  immediately  bought  an  Observer  to 
see  what  had  been  going  on  during  the  week.    »  Performances  " 
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be  writes,  "  had  been  given  every  evening-  by  our  company,  and 
the  paper  was  filled  with  details,  fortunately  somewhat  more 
terrible  than  true,  of  events  in  Paris.  Amongst  other  headings  was 
this — '  M.  Got  Shot.'  How  on  earth  could  this  news  arrive  before  I 
did:"' 

Shortly  after  bis  return  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle  was  represented.  As 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  pieces,  M.  d'lleylli,  in  his  intro- 
duction, makes  some  pertinent  remarks.  "How  curious,''  he 
Bays,  "  were  the  casts  of  the  pieces,  given  all  of  them  by  the  same 
fifteen  players  !  For  instance,  in  Le  Depit  Amoureu.v,  which  in 
Paris  serves  for  a  lever  du  rideau,  and  is  generally  entrusted  to 
peniionnaires,  there  appeared  in  London  MM.  Got  (Mascarille), 
Delaunay  (Eraste),  and  Coquelin  (Gros-Rene).  In  L'Honneur  et 
V Argent  the  all  but  'dumb  parts  of  friends  and  creditors  were 
played  by  Bressant,  Febvre,  Boucher,  and  even  the  regissmr 
Ohevallier,  who  came  on  to  increase  the  crowd.  In  Le  Misanthrope 
we  have  Got  playing;  L'Exempt  and  Mile.  Favart  Celimene. 
Coquelin  appears  as  the  dancing- master  in  II  nefaut  jurer  de  rim, 
and  Talbot  in  the  same  piece  as  a  tavern-keeper  with  a  few  lines 
to  speak."  In  the  Barhier  de  Seville  Febvre  played  the  little  part 
of  the  notary,  and  Garraud  that  of  TEveille,  while  in  Merccidet 
Delaunay  appeared  as  Mericourt,  and  Coquelin  as  Justin.  Other 
pieces  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  curious  fact  of  London  audi- 
ences having  seen  "  casts  "  more  interesting,  in  the  way  of  the 
smallest  parts  being  filled  by  the  best  actors,  than  have  ever  been 
presented  in  Paris. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  remind  readers  how  different  not  only 
in  this,  but  iu  many  other  matters,  was  the  latest  visit  of  the 
Comedie  to  London.  Then  the  way  was  smoothed  for  the  success 
which  was  from  the  first  assured.  It  is,  however,  generally  more 
interesting-  to  read  of  a  successful  struggle  with  difficulties  than  of 
a  success  never  interrupted  ;  aud  there  is  more  pleasure  to  be  got 
from  M.  Got's  diary  of  jottings  than  from  M.  Sarcey's  elaborate 
and  self-conscious  platitudes. 


CITY  PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES. 

"  TQEATI  possidentes,''  said  Prince  Bismarck;  but,  true  as  the 
1  '  saying  may  be  in  the  territorial  affairs  of  great  States,  it  is 
not  so  universally  true  of  the  subjects  of  those  States  in  relation 
to  the  property  which  they  may  possess.  The  landowner  in  Eng- 
land is  now  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  holds  his  possessions 
only  at  the  will  of  the  Parliament  of  the  day  ;  the  fundholder  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago  lived  in  daily  fear  of  "  the  sponge " ;  the 
Irish  Church  in  our  own  time  held  its  revenues  by  a  better  title 
than  that  by  which  Woburn  is  held  by  its  owner,  but  Black  Care 
sat  behind  it,  and  a  great  defender  of  the  Church  arose  who  swept 
those  revenues  away  and  devoted  them  to  the  benefit  of  idiots  and 
lunatics.  In  like  manner  the  great  City  Guilds  hear  not  without 
trembling  the  threatening-  murmurs  which  Liberals — other  than 
Liberal  members  for  the  City — are  wont  to  raise  on  the  subject  of 
the  great  estates  owned  and  administered  by  them ;  lawfully 
owned  and  well  administered,  no  doubt,  but  which  not  the  less  offer 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  who,  like 
the  hypochondriac,  cry  always,  "  We  were  well ;  we  would  be 
better,"  and  in  the  result  seldom  realize  their  wish. 

Among  other  possidentes  to  whom  their  possessions  are,  now  at 
least,  no  great  blessing  are  the  owners  of  those  funds  whence  pro- 
ceed the  charities  that  give  a  heading  to  our  article.  They  also,  in 
most  cases,  hold  their  property  by  a  perfect  title,  and  appear  to 
have  administered  it  for  the  most  part  fairly  and  equitably  for 
the  benefit  of  those  to  whose  use  the  piety  of  former  ages  had 
destined  it.  The  great  difficulty  in  their  way — that  which  has 
made  their  possessions  rather  a  dmnnosa  hereditas  than  a  benefit — 
is  that  the  recipients  of  the  charities,  either  by  operation  of  law,  by 
the  advance  of  civilization,  or  by  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
bave  in  great  measure  perished  from  out  of  the  land ;  and  that, 
though  legal  ownership  still  exists  iu  the  persons  of  the  trustees, 
the  iunds  have  frequently  no  real  owner,  by  failure  of  the  cestui-que 
trusts.  Under  these  circumstances  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued 
in  the  autumn  of  1878  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  six 
following  gentlemen — Canon  Gregory,  the  Rev.  William  Rogers, 
Mr.  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C.,  Mr.  George  Cubitt,  Mr.  Albert  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs — to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
these  Parochial  Charities,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
their  inquiries  might  suggest  for  their  future  regulation  and 
administration  and  for  the  due  appropriation  of  the  funds. 
The  intent  of  the  Government  in  appointing  such  a  Commis- 
sion was  doubtless  to  secure  moderate  and  well-considered  recom- 
mendations ;  and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  representing  as 
they  do  different  sections  of  political  feeling,  are  a  guarantee  that, 
while  no  violent  changes  would  be  proposed  and  no  funds  belong- 
ing to  these  charities  unduly  diverted  from  their  original  objects, 
none  would  be  left  either  to  accumulate  needlessly  or  to  be  spent 
on  unworthy  objects.  The  Report  which  has  just  been  printed  ap- 
pears to  us  to  justify  this  expectation,  and  will,  we  think,  on  the 
one  band,  go  far  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been  urgent  in  demand- 
ing the  inquiry ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  calm  the  fears  of  those  who 
apprehended  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  ancient  and  just 
Tights  in  funds  which  had  been  given  for  their  benefit  or  committed 
to  their  care. 

That  some  action  was  urgently  required  will  be  manifest  by  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Commission,  alike  as  to  the  condition  of  the  recipients  of 


the  charities,  the  present  amount  of  the  funds,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  put.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
authorities  in  the  several  parishes  that,  in  spite  of  their  not  un- 
natural fears  of  the  tendency  of  such  an  inquiry,  so  little  reluct- 
ance has  been  shown  by  them  to  give  full  information  to  the 
Commissioners  on  all  these  points. 
_  The  area  of  the  City  is  but  one  square  mile,  the  number  of 
civil  parishes  therein  contained  is  109  (reduced  by  union  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  to  60),  and  the  population  at  the  time  of 
the  last  decennial  census  was  75,000,  against  112,000  according  to 
the  census  of  1861.  The  annual  income  held  by  these  109  parishes 
collectively  was  in  1876  no  less  than  104,904/.  13s.  4^.,  given  or 
bequeathed  for  the  most  part  for  eleemosynary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  but  in  part  also  acquired,  whether  by  gift  or  by 
purchase  out  of  the  rates,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  parishes. 
Of  this  sum,  however,  17,700/.  is  now  administered  under 
schemes  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  other  schemes, 
involving  about  6,200/.  a  year,  are  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Court ;  so  that  the  net  annual  income  coming  under  the  view 
of  the  Commission  may  be  taken  to  be  about  81,000/.,  besides  any 
increment  which  during  the  four  years  since  1876  may  have  accrued 
from  the  augmentation  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  City. 
The  probability  of  such  increment  may  be  gathered  from  such 
instances  as  that  of  St.  Augustine's,  where  a  house  let  for  20/.  in 
1 868  now  produces  2  50/. ;  that  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street, 
where  houses  rented  in  i860  for  482/.  now  let  for  1,200/. ;  and  that 
of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  where  the  rent  of  certain  houses  belonging 
to  the  parish  was  raised  in  1873  from  60/.  to  1,450/. 

While  the  money  value  of  the  charity  estates  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing,  such  of  the  objects  to  which  the  funds  were 
devoted  as  had  not  wholly  passed  away  were  daily  diminishing 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  Not  to  speak  of  gifts  for  "superstitious 
uses,"  which  had  either  been  seized  by  the  Crown  or  transferred 
to  other  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary  purposes,  there  were  many 
instances  in  which  the  original  and  praiseworthy  purpose  of 
the  donor  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected  and  the  money 
otherwise  employed.  Thus  daily  prayers  for  which  funds- 
had  been  given  ceased  to  be  said  in  some  churches.  Lec- 
tures ceased  to  be  given  in  others.  Bow  Bell  was,  by  the  will 
of  one  Downing,  who  devised  a  house  for  its  maintenance,  to  be 
rung  at  nine  every  night,  and  now,  to  the  loss  of  many  whoso 
title  to  be  called  Cockneys  may  therefore  seriously  be  called  in 
question,  is  rung  no  longer.  Some  parishes  which  are  possessed 
of  funds  destined  for  church  purposes  have  no  church  of  their  own 
to  which  to  apply  them  ;  while  other  parishes  have  churches,  but 
no  funds  with  which  to  maintain  them.  Some  have  abundant 
money  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  have  no  poor  to  relieve. 
Some  have  neither  poor  nor  rich,  and  indeed  have  no  house<- 
holders,  properly  so  called.  Thus  the  Bank  of  England,  like 
another  Dragon  of  Wantley,  has  swallowed  up  the  church  and  the 
whole  of  the  parish  most  prophetically  called  St.  Christopher  le 
Stocks,  and  has  devoured  also  no  small  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange,  which  only  saved  its  church 
from  the  same  fate  by  transporting  it  stone  by  stone  into  Fore 
Street.  The  Post  Office,  again,  represents  three-quarters  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  ;  and  the  Cannon  Street  Railway 
Station  is  left  to  account  for  a  large  part  of  Allhallows-the-Great, 
from  which  parish  in  1878  twenty-seven  families  were  being 
expelled  by  the  destruction  of  their  houses  for  City  improvements. 
The  churchwarden  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  searching  for  a  poor 
man  like  Diogenes  for  an  honest  one,  "  could  not  find  a  single  poor 
person  who  had  any  possible  claim  on  the  parish " ;  while  tho 
more  fortunate  rector  of  St.  Vedast  Foster  says,  "There  is 
one  poor  person  in  the  parish."  St.  Peter  le  Poor  belies  its 
name,  for  "  there  are  very  few  poor  within  its  boundaries."' 
Where,  as  in  this  last  case,  the  objects  of  charity  have  not 
wholly  ceased  from  among  us,  the  income  is  frequently  far  more 
than  sufficient.  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  has  a  balance  "  which 
wants  to  be  dealt  with."  Another  parish,  having  more  than  it 
needs  for  Church  purposes,  is  able  to  spend  it  and  borrow  more 
for  a  very  profitable  building  speculation.  "  The  consequence,"  says 
one  witness,  "  of  having  large  sums  of  money  without  proper  re- 
cipients, is  that  the  parish  estate  is  looked  on  as  a  milch-cow." 
St.  Mary  Bothaw  has  a  bequest  of  3/.  a  year  for  the  poor ;  but  there 
are  no  poor,  so  the  parish  cannot  distribute  it. 

The  clergy  and  parish  officials  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  these  charitable  funds  appear  to  have  done  their  best 
to  distribute  them  fairly,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  parish 
gave  them  opportunities  of  doing  so  within  its  borders — apply- 
ing to  Church  purposes  that  which  either  by  direction  of  the  donor 
or  by  fair  construction  could  be  so  applied,  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  what  was  plainly  eleemosynary  in  its  origin ;  often  in  the 
latter  case  interpreting  their  duty  largely,  and  seeking  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  parish  those  poor  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  it, 
and  even,  in  a  few  instances,  the  descendants  of  such  as  had  so  be- 
longed. The  Rector  of  Allhallows  the  Less  speaks  with  pride  of 
the  discovery  of  "three  extra  objects  in  Christmas  1878 — old  men 
who  had  been  working  in  the  parish  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  are  now  unable  to  do  anything."  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  all  their  almsgiving  was  quite  justifiable,  or  even  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  its  objects.  Sometimes,  through  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  defiance  of  political  economy,  surplus  funds  were  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  thus  (at  least  under  the  altered 
condition  of  the  Poor-law)  benefiting  the  rich  and  not  the  poor. 
Sometimes  this  mistake  was  due  to  the  original  sin  of  the  donors, 
whose  bounty  had  token  the  form  of  doles ;  concerning  which  doles 
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there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  the  evidence  that  they  are  at 
test  useless  and  tend  to  pauperize  the  recipients ;  and  one  vestry  clerk 
euphemistically  says  of  them  that  "  they  do  not  tend  to  promote 
the  sobriety  of  the  district." 

Under  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  parishes  have  been  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  an  outlet  for  their  funds,  and  have  occasionally  been  too  ready 
to  act  on  the  maxim  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  The  direction  which 
this  abuse  has  taken  has  been  not  unnaturally  towards  the  increase 
of  the  creature  comforts  of  the  vestry  or  the  parishioners.  Thus 
the  vestry  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agne3  enjoy  "  a  glass  of  wine 
round,"  and  an  Easter  dinner.  The  vestry  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Aldersgate,  expend  72I.  18s.  6d.  on  "visiting  the  tombs,"  a  phrase 
which  a  witness  explains  by  saying,  "It  simply  means  a  dinner 
given  by  the  churchwardens  out  of  the  funds  voted  by  the  vestry." 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  Orgar  all  the  parishioners  who  chose 
to  attend  were  made  happy  by  a  Greenwich  dinner  at  accost  of 
some  72/.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  some  cases  the  entertainments 
are  paid  for  out  of  moneys  claimed  by  the  parishes  as  their  own 
property,  and  not  as  charity  funds,  while  in  other  cases  money  was 
especially  bequeathed  for  a  feast  to  promote  good  will  and  recon- 
ciliation. But  the  vestry  do  not  appear  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  precise  amount  of  5s.,  which  the  donor  had  left  for  what  he 
calls  "  a  love  feast,"  with  the  same  conscientiousness  which  they 
exhibit  in  the  case  of  the  bequest  of  ll.  6s.  Sd.  dedicated  "  to  the 
maintenance  of  some  godly,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  The  ll.  6s.  Sd.  is,  we  pre- 
sume, still  enjoyed  by  the  scholar,  but  a  dinner  at  Richmond  costing 
60I.  represents  for  the  too  fortunate  legatees  the  modest  5s.  of  the 
testator.  And  it  has  not  been  their  own  comfort  only  which 
some  parishes  have  sought,  but  also  the  discomfort  of  others ;  as 
witness  the  surprising  contributions  of  25/.  and  50/.  respectively  by 
the  parishes  of  St.  Vedast  Foster  and  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  in  aid 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Association  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
rector. 

This  condition  of  things  was  unsatisfactory  enough  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly some  of  the  parishes  submitted  schemes  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  Some  of  these  schemes  have  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved, while  some,  though  long  ago  submitted,  still  remain  for  one 
reason  or  another  untouched ;  and  of  the  schemes  approved  some  no 
longer  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus  a  sum  which  has 
already  reached  1,344/.,  and  is  still  accumulating,  was  appro- 
priated, under  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  Sir  J.  Romilly,  to  provide 
a  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane ;  but,  as 
hardly  any  one  lives  in  the  parish,  few  are  likely  to  die  there,  and 
none  to  need  a  cemetery.  Several  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  have 
given  much  attention  to  plans  for  the  better  distribution  of  the 
charities.  Thus  a  witness,  speaking  on  behalf  of  St.  Augustine, 
says : — 

We  considered  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  wait  for  some  general 
scheme  rather  than  apply  for  a  scheme  for  our  individual  charities.  In  the 
furtherance  of  a  general  scheme  we  should  be  very  glad  to  pay  over  such 
sums  of  money  as  we  fairly  could  not  find  employment  for  in  the  parish. 
A  strict  line  should  be  drawn  between  (1)  the  large  bequests  for  strictly 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  i.i.  for  the  maintenance  and  upholding  of  the  fabric 
of  the  <  hurches  and  the  maintenance  of  divine  worship  ;  and  (2)  the 
purely  eleemosynary  gifts. 

And  a  witness  from  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  who  attaches  more 
importance  to  local  administration,  says: — 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  these  charities  if  we  were  al- 
lowed to  apply  them  to  those  who  work  in  the  parish,  who  are  a  very  large 
class,  among  whom  would  be  many  proper  recipients. 

The  foundation  of  any  satisfactory  redistribution  must  be  local  adminis- 
tration. It  was  argued  at  a  meeting  of  churchwardens  and  trustees  that 
what  was  required  was  not  so  much  a  confiscation  of  our  property,  but 
largely  increased  facilities  for  making  use  of  it ;  and  a  speedy  way  of  getting 
authority  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Commissioners  have  reconciled  both  these 
views.    Their  Report  says : — 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  defects  and  anomalies 
apparent  in  the  present  administration  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities, 
but  we  believe  that  we  have  given  enough  to  establish  the  following  facts  ; 
namely, 

That  this  administration  is  not  calculated  to  be  productive  of  the  full 
benefits  which  ought  to  accrue  to  the  class  for  whose  advantage  these 
charities  were  originally  foundsd. 

That  the  relation  between  the  administrating  bodies  and  that  class 
is  so  completely  altered,  that  neither  in  the  strictly  literal  nor  the  strictly 
legal  sense  can  the  intentions  of  the  founders  generally  be  carried  out. 

That  in  practice  the  administrators  are  compelled  to  act  on  the  cy  pres 
principle  according  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  local  managing  bodies. 

That  it  is  practically  impossible  to  effect  a  combination  of  these  Charities 
under  the  existing  system. 

And  they  proceed  to  recommend  that  an  Executive  Commission  be 
appointed,  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  these  charities,  and  consisting 
of  three  persons,  of  whom  one  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  The  duties  of  this  Commission  would 
be  (1  st)  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  each 
charity,  and  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  for  seven 
years  past;  (2nd)  to  classify  the  charities  under  two  heads— namely, 
Eleemosynary  and  Ecclesiastical.  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  class  not  only  such  funds  as  bv  the  terms  of  the 
bequests  went  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  the  services,  or  the 
clergy,  but  also  such  as  have  been  for  many  years  so  used  by  the 
parish.  It  is  on  this  point  that  a  difference  of  opinion  was  mani- 
fested by  some  members  of  the  Commission,  to  whose  memoranda 
on  the  subject  we  will  presently  advert.  The  Report  continues  :— 
In  those  parishes  where  the  income  of  any  estate  or  estates  has  been 


applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  or  support  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  application 
is  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  donors,  the  Executive  Commission 
would  be  instructed  to  make  an  equitable  division  of  the  procee  ls  of  such 
estates,  the  one  portion  to  be  applicable  to  ecclesiastical,  the  other  to  elee- 
mosynary purposes. 

And  it  is  suggested  that  out  of  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical  funds 
the  Commission  should  allot  to  each  parish  whose  endow- 
ments bear  that  character  such  portion  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. This  being  deducted,  the  trustees  are  to  be  required  to 
hand  over  the  surplus  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to 
be  by  them  applied  in  aid  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches, 
and  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  poorer  parishes  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  devoting  to  the  increase  of  poorer  benefices 
within  the  same  area  the  funds  derived  from  bequests  for  lectures, 
&c.  As  to  the  funds  classed  as  eleemosynary,  the  trustees  in  the 
several  parishes  are  to  retain  such  an  amount  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trusts  as  the  Executive  Commission  may  authorize,  and  are 
to  hand  over  the  surplus  to  a  Board  to  be  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  which  Board  will  ako  pass  the  whole  estate  of  any  trust 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  its  objects  no  longer  exist. 
The  proposed  constitution  of  the  Board  is  as  follows : — 

Fifteen  members  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  representatives  of  the  City 
parishes,  such  representatives  being  elected  annually  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  each  parish  by  the  electors  on  the  parliamentary  registry. 

Two  members  of  the  Common  Council. 

Two  of  the  Metropolitan  Asj-lums  Board. 

Two  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

With  four  co-optative  members,  together  with  a  paid  chairman  and 
secretary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

On  this  Board  would  devolve  the  duty  of  forming  schemes  for  the 
application  of  the  funds  dedicated  to  strictly  charitable  or  philan- 
thropical  purposes  arising  from  the  above  sources  and  from  the 
suppression  of  obsolete  charities  ;  and  the  Report  indicates  certain 
examples  of  objects  to  which  the  funds  might  be  applied  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  but  subject  to  the  disapproval,  within  a 
fixed  time,  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  to  whom  all  schemes  as 
well  as  the  accounts  of  the  Board  are  to  be  submitted.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Charity  Commission  does  not  commend  itself  to 
Mr.  Herschell,  who  would  leave  the  Board  unfettered ;  but  we 
incline  to  think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  the  disposal  of 
these  funds  to  the  sole  and  unchecked  discretion  of  a  popular 
Board ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  force  in  the  objection  which  the 
same  Commissioner  urges,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Pell,  to  the  use  of  the  increment  of  any  particular  trust  for 
kindred  purposes  to  those  on  which  the  original  funds  of  the  trust 
have  been  for  a  long  time  employed.  If,  for  example,  any  City 
parish  possesses  an  estate  given  or  hitherto  used  for  church 
purposes,  and  either  the  church  has  been  taken  down,  or  the  value 
of  the  estate  has  enormously  increased,  there  seems  to  us  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  the  surplus  funds  so  arising  should  not  be 
employed  for  church  purposes  in  other  parishes. 

Altogether  we  must  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission to  be  of  a  very  satisfactory  and  practical  character,  and 
such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  command  the  approval  of  the  incoming 
Government. 


THE  FLOATING  DEBT. 

THE  impending  change  of  Ministry  has  given  rise  to  a  general 
expectation  that  the  Floating  Debt  will  be  speedily  and 
largely  reduced.  The  expectation  is  natural.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  all  Liberal  Governments  for  a  long  time,  or  indeed, 
we  should  rather  say,  of  all  Administrations  preceding  the 
present,  to  keep  the  Floating  Debt  at  a  low  figure.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny  to  find  it  above  20  millions.  In  1856  it 
slightly  exceeded  28  millions  ;  but  strenuous  efforts  were  then  made 
to  bring  it  within  more  manageable  proportions,  and  in  1S59  it  was 
got  down  to  a  little  more  than  i8j  millions.  In  1866  it  only 
slightly  exceeded  8  millions ;  and  in  1 874,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Administration  came  to  an  end,  it  was  under  4^  millions.  Thus, 
between  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  defeat  of  the  last 
Liberal  Cabinet,  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  Floating  Debt  were  paid 
off  or  funded.  But  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry  a  change  set  in, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  financial  year  which  has  just  ended 
this  part  of  the  debt  had  again  risen  to  over  30^  millions,  or  more 
than  2i  millions  higher  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
war.  During  the  six  years  of  the  present  Administration  the 
Funded  Debt  has  been  reduced  26  millions,  but  the  increase  of  the 
Floating  Debt  was  somewhat  greater,  and  thus  the  net  result  is  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  country  have  been  increased  during  the  period 
by  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  out  in  his  last  Budget  statement,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Floating  Debt  is  covered  by  excellent  security,  and  in 
reality  adds  nothing  to  the  taxpayer's  burdens.  The  Suez  Canal 
Bonds,  for  instance,  not  only  represent  a  very  valuable  propertv, 
but  the  interest  on  them  is  paid  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
Again,  the  loan  of  two  millions  to  India  is  repayable  at  very  short 
dates.  And  the  advances  to  local  authorities  are  well  secured, 
while  the  interest  is  covered  by  that  which  the  local  authorities 
pay.  Sir  S.  Northcote  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  the 
debt  which  imposes  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  has  been  reduced 
during  his  administration  by  18  millions.  But  we  are  not  now 
concerned  with  the  reduction  of  the  general  debt.    Our  object  is 
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to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Floating  Debt,  which,  whether  recover- 
able from  other  quarters  or  not,  is  in  the  first  place  a  portion  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  last  Budget  statement,  the  Floating  Debt 
was  last  month  composed  as  follows: — 5,100,000/.  Exchequer 
Bonds,  5,431,000/.  Treasury  Bills,  3,800,000/.  Suez  Canal  Bonds, 
8,360,000/.  Local  Loan  Bonds,  and  8,100,000/.  Supply  Bonds, 
making  altogether  30,791,000/.  The  last  item  mentioned  in  this 
list,  the  8  millions  of  Supply  Bonds,  represents  the  accumulated 
deficits  of  the  last  few  years,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northeote  himself 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  paying  off  the  larger  part  of 
these.  He  proposed,  accordingly,  by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities, 
to  clear  off  6  millions  in  five  years,  thus  leaving  only  2  millions  of 
the  accumulated  deficits  to  be  dealt  with.  We  showed  last 
week,  when  commenting  upon  the  yield  of  the  revenue  in 
the  past  financial  year,  that  the  current  }-ear  will  probably 
give  a  surplus  of  a  million  or  two,  and,  in  addition,  the 
South  African  colonies  are  expected  to  contribute  something 
to  the  cost  of  the  Zulu  war.  Evidently  Sir  S.  Northeote  cal- 
culated upon  paying  out  of  these  two  sources  within  the  next 
twelve  months  the  two  millions  of  accumulated  deficits  which 
he  left  uncovered.  Let  us  assume  that  his  intention  in  this 
respect  will  be  carried  out  by  his  successor.  We  then  have  as 
the  amount  of  the  Floating  Debt  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  about  22^  millions.  This  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  than,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  has  been  thought  compatible  with  good  finance  by  Liberal 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  shown  the  objections  to  a  very 
large  Floating  Debt,  and  we  need  not  go  over  the  same  ground 
again;  the  more  especially  as  Sir  S.  Northeote  himself  admits 
the  justice  of  such  objections,  though  he  endeavours  to  turn 
their  point  by  observing  that  little  more  than  half  his  Floating 
Debt  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Unquestionably  this 
diminishes  their  force.  The  National  Debt  Commissioners  are 
not  likely  to  throw  his  Bills  upon  the  Chancellor's  hands  at  an 
inconvenient  time.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Commissioners  invest  in  Treasury  Bills 
and  Exchequer  Bonds,  to  the  same  extent  they  lessen  their  pur- 
chases of  Consols  and  Terminable  Annuities.  However,  we  need 
not  push  this  point,  but  may  rest  content  with  Sir  S.  Northcote's  ex- 
press admission  that  a  large  Floating  Debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  with  his  practical  iidmission,  by  the 
creation  of  Terminable  Annuities,  that  its  amount  last  mouth  was 
excessive.  The  interesting  question  just  now  is,  what  will  the 
next  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  do  ?  AVe  have  shown  above 
what  has  been  the  practice  of  previous  Liberal  Ministers,  and 
sound  theory  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  that  practice.  More- 
over, for  the  next  few  years  there  is  likely  to  be  a  motive  for 
keeping  down  the  Floating  Debt  which  Sir  S.  Northeote  has  not 
had.  He  succeeded  to  office  just  when  the  period  of  prosperity 
"  by  leaps  and  bounds  "  had  come  to  a  close,  and  since  then  year 
after  year  the  depression  went  on  increasing.  In  consequence,  the 
value  of  money  tended  downwards,  and,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  borrow  on  very  mode- 
rate terms.  Now  the  tide  has  apparently  again  turned,,  and  we  may 
hope  that  a  period  of  fresh  prosperity  has  set  in,  during  which  the 
value  of  money  will  tend  upwards.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  therefore  not  be  able  to  borrow  on  such  favourable 
terms,  and  occasionally  may  even  have  to  pay  high  rates.  This 
will  be  a  check  upon  borrowing;  and  at  the  same  time  the  return 
of  prosperity,  by  increasing  the  revenue,  will  afford  less  excuse  for 
further  resorts  to  credit.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  Floating  Debt  is  probable.  It  remains  only  to 
inquire  in  what  way  it  bad  best  be  effected. 

To  apply  to  this  purpose  the  surpluses  which  improved  trade 
and  increased  employ  merit  may  be  expected  to  yield  would  be  a 
slow  process,  and  would  leave  the  Government  exposed  to  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  constant  renewals  of  bills  in  a  rising 
market.  There  remains  the  alternative  either  of  the  issue  of 
Consols  or  the  creation  of  fresh  Terminable  Annuities.  But  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  Government  will  add 
to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  country  by  the  issue  of  Consols.  All 
parties  are  at  length  awaking  to  the  duty  of  reducing  the  debt 
in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  to  increase  it  would  be  a 
retrograde  movement  tor  which  there  is  no  justification.  The 
obvious  means  of  attaining  the  object  in  view  would  be  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  Ciir  S.  Northeote  last  month,  which  itself 
followed  the  precedent  of  1864,  when  5  millions  of  Floating 
Debt  were  cancelled,  and  to  convert  another  portion  into  Ter- 
minable Annuities.  Of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  that  there  is 
no  public  market  for  Terminable  Annuities.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  investing  public  do  not  like  a  stock  which  expires  after  a 
term  of  years,  or  that  the  conditions  offered  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  favourable,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  open  market  Ter- 
minable Annuities  do  not  sell.  Consequently  they  can  be  created 
only  to  the  amount  which  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
have  funds  to  absorb.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  serious  obstacle  in  this  direction.  The  mere  reduction 
of  the  Floating  Debt,  however,  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
stoppage  of  its  growth.  In  the  statement  given  above  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Floating  Debt  we  saw  that  over  8j  millions  are 
Local  Loan  Bonds — that  is  to  say,  have  been  incurred  in  order  to 
lend  money  to  local  authorities.  As  long  as  this  system  con- 
tinues, the  Floating  Debt  must  go  on  growing ;  and  how  to  stop 
U  is  the  first  point  to  which  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


should  give  hisattention.  Sir  S.  Northeote  attempted  but  failed 
to  do  this,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
The  local  authorities  are  required  by  law  to  effect  a  great  many 
improvements  which  involve  them  in  considerable  expense,  and 
they  have  now  grown  accustomed  to  obtain  the  money  on  easy  terms 
from  the  Treasury.  To  refuse  to  lend  further  would  obviously 
provoke  much  discontent,  which  might  find  vent  in  ways  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  party  leaders.  But  risks  of  this  kind 
have  to  be  run  by  statesmen  who  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  government.  It  is  not  necessary  absolutely  to  stop 
lending.  There  are  some  public  works  so  desirable  that  the 
Government  are  bound  to  insist  upon  their  execution,  and  yet 
the  local  authorities  may  be  too  poor  to  bear  the  charge  which 
they  would  have  to  incur  if  they  borrowed  in  the  open  market. 
But  loans  should  be  restricted  to  cases  where  there  is  a  plain 
necessity  for  them.  It  is  ridiculous  to  lend  to  such  a  town  as 
Birmingham,  whose  credit  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  secure  fair 
terms  in  the  open  market.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  state  of  the 
law  which  prevents  such  a  town  from  borrowing  reasonable  amounts 
for  useful  purposes,  the  law  ought  to  be  reformed  at  once.  But  if  the 
difficulty  of  borrowing  arises  from  past  extravagance,  or  from  too 
great  haste  in  making  improvements,  and  consequently  in  incurring 
debt,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the  town  being  made  to  feel  the 
consequences.  Nor  is  it  only  to  great  centres  of  industry  like 
Birmingham  that  these  remarks  apply.  Loans  to  local  authori- 
ties should  be  exceptional,  and  should"  be  made  in  each  particular 
instance  only  on  proof  that  the  public  interest  requires  it.  In 
London,  for  example,  the  credit  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  so  good  that  it  is  able  to  borrow  advantageously  not 
only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the  parish  vestries.  If  this  precedent 
were  followed  widely,  the  State  need  seldom  intervene.  Assuming 
that  the  County  Government  Boards  to  which  the  Liberal  party  is 
pledged  are  called  into  existence,  they  ought  to  stand  in  high  credit, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  lend  profitably  for  themselves  to  the  smaller 
rural  districts,  which  at  present  are  those  that  most  need  Treasury 
help.  ^  The  real  problem,  then,  involved  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Floating  Debt  is  not  how  best  and  most  speedily  to  pay  off  a  portion 
of  it,  but  how  to  stop  its  future  growth.  And  this,  again,  re- 
solves itself  into  the  question,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
making  advances  to  local  authorities.  Until  this  latter  question 
is  solved  satisfactorily,  the  difficulty  will  continue  to  recur. 


REVIEWS. 


SCHOMANN'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE.* 

f|"niE  object  of  the  translators  in  publishing  this  work  in  an 
-L  English  dress  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  English  scholars  a 
book  which  may  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  a  History  of 
Greece  like  that  of  Grote  and  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  like 
that  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  which  may  therefore  be  used  less 
as  a  work  merely  for  reference  than  as  a  series  of  systematic 
treatises  on  integral  parts  of  the  subject.  Thus  the  greater  part 
of  this,  the  first  volume,  of  Schomann's  work  is  occupied  with  the 
constitutional  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  Greek  State  and  the  forms  through  which  it  had 
passed,  before  we  reach  the  period  of  a  contemporary  written 
history,  being  given  in  two  earlier  sections  or  parts.  The  value  of 
such  a  work  must  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusions  or  general  views  of  the  author  on  the  chief  questions 
with  which  he  must  deal  in  summary  rather  than  in  full  de- 
tail. Practically  he  is  discharging  the  office  of  the  his- 
torian; but  he  is  also  giving  judgment  without  placing  the  whole 
of  his  evidence  before  the  reader.  This  must  be  so  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  work  will  assume  a 
very  different  form  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a  Mi t ford,  a 
Thirlwall,  or  a  Grote.  Of  the  two  States  to  the  portraiture  of 
which  the  larger  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted,  the  more 
brilliant  city,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  all  time,  has  a  history  as 
brief  and  rapidly  shifting  as  it  was  splendid.  During  this  short 
period  it  furnished  lessons  of  political  experience  from  which 
statesmen  of  every  age  have  gained  wisdom.  It  exhibited  an 
astonishing  growth  in  a  constitution  which  secured  the  largest 
amount  of  freedom  to  the  individual  citizen  and  insured  his 
highest  culture  by  means  of  an  education  which  drew  out  every 
part  of  his  nature,  and  impelled  him  to  make  the  greatest, 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  State  to  which  he  owed  a  life 
of  such  many-sided  activity  and  such  exquisite  refinement. 
This  phase  of  short-lived  splendour  was  followed  by  a  war 
with  a  rival  State  which  represented  tendencies  widely,  if  not 
radically,  opposed  to  its  own ;  a  State  which  insisted  on  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  people,  which 
set  its  face  steadily  against  the  Pan-Hellenic  dreams  of  Perikles, 
and  which  rendered  the  growth  of  an  Hellenic  nation  wholly 
impossible.  This  war  tempted  the  Athenians  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  in  which  alone,  as  Perikles  had  assured  them, 
they  would  find  safety ;  and  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  their  fault  naturally  weakened  the  con- 

*  The  Antiquities  of  Greece.  Translated  from  the  German  of  G.  F. 
Schomann.  By  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Grantham,  and  J.  S.  Mann,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  The 
State.    Kivingtons.  1880. 
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fidence  of  the  people  in  their  own  political  sagacity,  and  made 
them  disposed  to  listen  to  advisers  who  proposed  to  point  out  to 
them  the  onlv  practicable  method  of  escape  from  their  difficulties 
and  their  troubles.  The  result  was  the  upsetting  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  by  Solon,  and  of 
which  the  superstructure  had  been  raised  by  Kleisthenes, 
Ephialtes,  and  Perikles  himself.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of 
the  lesson  which  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  history  teaches 
must  be  measured  precisely  by  the  degree  in  which  our  judgment 
of  the  several  actors  in  it  squares  with  the  facts.  If  these  facts 
cannot  be  given  in  detail,  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  the  change  which  led  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
Four  Hundred  was  good  or  bad,  whether  the  oligarchic  party  or 
that  of  the  people  most  desired  the  good  of  the  country,  and  most 
consistently  and  steadily  worked  for  it,  and  to  which  party  the 
svils  from  which  Athens  suffered  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  far  Schomann's  judgment  on  this 
question  and  on  some  others  scarcely  less  important  can  be 
accepted  with  entire  confidence  ;  but  we  may  say  at  once  that  the 
method  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  that  the  book  ought 
to  be  both  attractive  and  profitable  to  the  student.  The  author 
set  about  his  task  with  the  purpose  of  imparting  "  a  vivid 
understanding  of  classical  antiquity"  to  readers  who,  "  with- 
out having  'made  any  special  investigation  into  the  ancient 
world,  nevertheless  feel  the  need  of  making  themselves  better 
acquainted  with  its  spirit  and  character."  But  he  was 
aware  that  a  general  interest  would  be  felt  only  in  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  is  concerned  with  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  life  of  the  Greeks;  and  to  this  he  has 
rightly  confined  himself.  An  introductory  chapter  on  Homeric 
Greece,  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  the 
prehistoric  condition  of  the  country  is  not  unduly  strained,  brings 
him  to  a  survey  of  those  shifting  scenes  in  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  country  which  preceded  the  historical  Greece  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  Nor  can  it  justly  be  said  that  the  picture 
here  drawn  of  Homeric  society  prejudges  any  questions  which  may 
be  supposed  to  lie  open  with  regard  to  the  time  when  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  assumed  their  exact 
present  shape.  The  poems  themselves  may  be  the  work  of  one 
poet  or  of  many ;  they  may  haye  been  pieced  or  dovetailed  to- 
gether ;  but  the  pictures  which  they  bring  before  us  belong  beyond 
doubt  to  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  things ;  and,  when  we 
find  with  regard  to  particular  crimes,  for  instance,  a  stage  of  senti- 
ment markedly  opposed  to  that  of  the  historical  ages,  we  are  at 
once  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
earlier  practice,  and  that  in  this  practice  we  have  an  historical 
fact  of  real  value.  With  questions  belonging  to  still  earlier  times 
Schomann  happily  deals  briefly  and  summarily.  He  does  not  care 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  path  by  which  the  Hellenic 
tribes  may  have  entered  Greece,  or  to  determine  exactly  what  may 
be  meant  by  the  Pelasgian  name,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  people  to  whom  that  name  was  applied.  The  task  of 
explaining  it  from  Greek  roots  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  does  not 
wonder  at  the  temptation  which  has  led  some  to  seek  its  meaning 
in  other  languages.  Among  these,  "  as  was  to  be  expected,  Sans- 
krit, the  language  of  the  mystic  Kon.v  om  pax,  has  generally  been 
chosen/'  But  clearly  the  search  must  be  given  up  as  a  hopeless 
one.  There  is  no  use  in  referring  it  to  Pelops  or  Pelagon,  "  be- 
cause the  explanation  of  these  names  themselves  is  anything  but 
certain";  and  so  we  welcome  with  a  certain  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness the  undoubtedly  judicious  conclusion  that 

the  name  of  Pelasgi,  having  originally  been  the  appellation  of  some  one  of 
the  peoples  who  inhabited  Greece  in  prehistoric  times,  was  at  a  later  period, 
after  the  Hellenic  people  had  extended  itself  over  the  whole  land,  and  their 
name  had  become  the  collective  title  of  the  race,  employed  as  the  most  uni- 
versal term  for  all  the  pre-Helleuic  populations,  without  respect  to  their 
true  ethnographical  relationship ;  so  that  the  Philistines  or  Phenicians 
may,  at  any  rate,  be  assigned  a  place  among  them,  while  many  tribes 
which  are  usually  brought  before  our  notice  under  special  names  of  their 
own,  and  are  commonly  distinguished  from  the  Pelasgi,  such  as  Leleges, 
Caueones,  and  Thracians,  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  less 
Pelasgian  than  others  who  are  expressly  included  under  the  name. 

In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  more  particularly  in  the  latter, 
Schomann  finds  reasons  for  limiting  some  statements  of  Thucydides 
in  the  introductory  chapters  of  his  history.  The  proposition  that 
piracy  was  in  the  earlier  ages  regarded  strictly  as  an  honourable 
profession  must,  he  holds,  be  taken  with  large  qualifications.  It 
was  contradicted  by  Aristarchus,  and  in  the  Odyssey  the  father  of 
the  suitor  Antinous  is  certainly  said  to  have  been  nearly  killed  by 
the  people  of  Ithaca  for  joining  the  Taphians  in  a  plundering  expe- 
dition against  their  friends  the  Thesprotians.  The  raids  of  pirates 
must  therefore,  it  would  seem,  be  directed  against  avowed  enemies; 
but  the  modification  seems,  after  all,  to  be  slender  enough.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  seem  to  apply  strictly  to  the  practice  of  the 
Dyak  pirates  at  the  time  when  Sir  James  Brooke  first  found  his 
way  to  their  haunts  ;  and  the  license  taken  by  plunderers  in  pre- 
historic Hellas  may  have  been  practically  as  large  without  vio- 
lating the  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  We  approach 
a  more  debatable  land  when  we  turn  to  the  changes  which  are 
supposed  to  have  followed  the  Dorian  emigration.  With  the  author's 
general  method  we  have  no  quarrel ;  but  little  seems  to  be  gained 
by  treating  the  evidence  at  our  command  as  more  solid  or  satis- 
factory than  it  really  is.  We  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm  that 
Aristodemos,  Temenos,  and  Kresphontes  obtained  each  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  territories  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  become  the 
sovereigns ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  date  even  of  the  last 
member  of  the  dynasty  of  Temenos  "cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 


tainty," we  feel  that  in  dealing  with  the  dynasty  generally  we  are 
moving  among  quagmires.  Less  than  this  we  cannot  say  when 
Schomann  comes  to  examine  the  changes  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution before  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Medontidoe,  so  called  from 
Medon,  the  son  of  the  last  King  Codrus,  are  said  to  have  ruled 
as  archons  for  life  at  Athens  for  more  than  three  centuries.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  there  was  practically  no  knowledge  of 
writing  in  the  country.  "  No  adoption  of  it  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  can  be  detected,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  earlier  than  the 
sixth  century,"  although  he  allows  that  some  few  instances  of  written 
composition  may  have  existed  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth. 
When  then  we  admit  that  for  the  whole  period  during  which  the 
Codridre  ruled  at  Athens  no  particulars  can  be  given,  except  that 
at  last  the  cruelty  of  Ilippomenes  led  to  his  deposition  and  to  the 
throwing  open  of  the  archonship  annually  to  all  Eupatrids,  we 
can  but  hesitate  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of  so 
shadowy  a  narrative.  It  is  strange  perhaps  that  the  first  archon 
for  life  and  the  first  annual  archon  should  be  called  Medon  and 
Creon  respectively  ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  no 
great  stress  should  be  laid  on  coincidences  of  name,  which  in 
some  instances  certainly  are  accidental,  and  that  the  change  from 
life  archons  to  annual  magistrates  had  proceeded  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Eupatrids  to  secure  a  more  general  participation  in  the 
State  authority. 

We  approach  a  subject  of  much  greater  importance  when  we  deal 
with  the  reforms  ascribed  to  Solon.  Did  he  summarily  release  land- 
owners from  their  mortgages,  and  did  he  debase  the  metallic  cur- 
rency ?  These  are  really  the  two  questions  to  be  answered.  Schomann 
answers  them  in  the  affirmative ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all 
convinced  by  his  arguments.  We  have,  it  is  true,  anecdotes  which 
tell  us  that,  although  Solon  was  above  such  evil-doing  himself, 
there  were  among  his  friends  some  who,  knowing  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  made  capital  for  themselves  by  buying  lands  the 
price  of  which  they  did  not  pay  until  after  the  debasement  of  the 
standard.  These  anecdotes  come  to  us  from  times  separated  from 
those  of  Solon  by  a  series  of  many  centuries ;  and  Schomaun 
allows  that  the  facts  may  not  have  been  precisely  as  Plutarch 
relates  them.  But  the  real  point  is  whether  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  Solon,  momentous  as  they  were,  answered  at  all  to  what 
we  understand  as  a  debasement  of  the  currency,  and  still  more  to 
what  we  should  understand  by  a  nullifying  of  mortgages.  Un- 
doubtedly the  lower  classes  had,  as  Schomann  says,  been 
s u tiering  under  a  heavy  yoke  ;  but  what  was  this  yoke,  and  what 
were  the  classes  which  were  oppressed  by  it  ?  They  were,  as  he  has 
already  said,  Thetes,  or  serfs,  whose  properties  (if  ever  they  had  any) 
had  long  since  "  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  nobility  "  (p.  323). 
In  other  words,  these  Thetes  were  no  longer  landed  proprietors 
themselves,  and  they  had  no  land  to  give  in  pledge.  At  best  they 
were  simply  suffered  to  live  upon  it  as  Hektemorioi ;  and  Scho- 
mann seems  to  think  that,  as  such,  they  were  placed  under  the 
almost  impossible  obligation  of  paying  not  one-sixth  (as  is  generally 
supposed)  but  five-sixths  of  the  produce  to  their  lord.  By  the 
measure  known  as  the  Seisactheia  Solon,  he  holds,  "  provided  that 
for  the  future  the  person  of  the  debtor  should  cease  to  be  pledged  "  ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  could  be  pledged  seems  to  be  evidence  that  he 
was  not  the  owner  of  property  which  he  could  otfer  as  security 
for  his  debt.  He  adds  that  Solon  himself  "  boasts,  in  fragments 
of  hi3  poems  which  are  still  extant,  of  having  removed  from  the 
mortgaged  plots  of  laud  the  pillars  that  served  to  show  that  they 
were  thus  pledged,  and  of  having  insured  a  return  to  their  father- 
land of  many  who  had  either  tied  to  foreign  countries  to  escape 
serfage,  or  had  actually  been  sold  by  their  creditors."  But  these 
creditors  could  only  have  been  the  owners  of  the  soil,  for  Scho- 
mann has  himself  asserted  that  the  debtors  had  already  lost  their 
land  (if  they  ever  owned  any),  and  that  their  persons  were  pledged 
and  their  bodies  liable  to  be  sold  if  they  failed  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  produce  expected  from  them.  Clearly  the  money- 
lenders (if  there  were  any  who  lent  money  at  all)  must  also  have 
been  the  landed  proprietors,  for  these  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  suffering  their  own  serfs  to  pledge  their  persons  to  a  set 
of  professional  usurers  who  might  at  any  moment  deprive 
them  of  their  property.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  language  of  Solon  which  countenances  the  notion  that  he 
was  dealing  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  modern  mortgage. 
He  speaks  of  a  peasantry  horribly  oppressed,  confined  in  chains, 
and  constantly  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  of  boundaries  which, 
being  fixed  in  many  parts,  he  had  removed  from  the  black  earth  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  having  set  free  the  soil  itself,  which 
had  heretofore  been  itself  enslaved,  before  he  mentions  that  he 
had  rescued  large  numbers  from  foreign  bondnge.  It  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  Solon  was  dealing  with  the  religious 
ownership  of  the  land  by  Eupatrids,  and  with  the  outward 
signs  of  that  ownership  which  were  invested  with  an  inviolable 
sacredness.  It  needed  no  small  courage  thus  to  make  away  with 
his  neighbour's  landmarks,  and  so  to  declare  the  serf  a  free  man, 
who,  if  he  owned  no  soil  himself,  was  j7et  bound  only  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  of  produce  or  money  to  the  owners  simply  as 
a  rent,  this  amount  being  no  doubt  very  much  smaller  than  that 
which  had  been  squeezed  out  of  him  under  the  old  system.  In 
short,  by  this  great  measure  Solon  called  into  being  for  the 
first  time  a  body  of  free  labourers ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  Schomann's  account  of  this  momentous  change  is  as  vivid  as 
he  may  have  supposed  it  to  have  been. 

The  picture  which  our  author  draws  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Athenian  State  we  regard  with  not  less  misgiviug.  To 
the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  the  people  after  the  catastrophe 
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at  Syracuse  he  does  full  justice:  but  it  seems  scarcely  fair  to 
say  that  they  "  gave  ear  "  to  the  counsels  of  thos9  who  "  de- 
clared it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  transformation  of  the 
democratic  constitution  that  had  hitherto  existed  into  a  more 
oligarchic  or  aristocratic  system  of  government."  The  fact  is  that 
they  were  bullied  into  obedience  b}'  men  who  cheated  them  with 
what  they  knew  to  be  a  flat  falsehood  as  to  the  intentions  and 
wishes  of  the  Persian  King  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  why, 
as  Schiimann  insists,  we  must  concede  that  some  share  in  bringing 
about  the  change  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  "  sound  sense  "  of  the 
people,  and  that  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  carried  out  so 
easily.  He  is  obliged  to  add  that  another  part  of  the  people  — 
namely,  the  army  at  Samos — held  fast  to  the  democracy  and  did 
not  trust  to  the  promises  of  the  oligarchs.  Surely,  if  sound  sense 
was  exhibited  anywhere,  it  was  exhibited  by  these  Athenians  who 
deliberately  declared  that  Athens  had  revolted  from  them.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  oligarchy.  The  usurpation 
of  the  Four  Hundred  brought  nothing  but  disaster  and  calamity 
to  Athens.  The  misery  of  the  time  was  not  redeemed  by  the 
faintest  alleviation  of  the  general  wretchedness ;  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  certain  distrust  in  the  guidance  of  a  critic  who  thus 
fails  to  note  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  memorable 
time.  After  all,  this  is  but  saying  that  the  book  is  one  about 
which  the  reader  should  carefully  exercise  bis  own  judgment;  and 
the  reservation  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  great  value  of  the 
treatise  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  translators,  we  need  only 
add,  has  been  admirably  done. 


EPISODES  OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  HISTORY.* 

rPIIIS  book  is  written  to  supply  a  want — that  of  a  popular  book 
-L  on  the  history  of  British  India  "  calculated  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ordinary  reader."  The  ordinary  reader  is  credited,  how- 
ever, with  a  considerable  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  if  he  is 
to  pursue  it  with  advantage  in  Mr.  Adams's  pages,  which,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  all  such  compilations,  bristle  with  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  to  a  degree  necessarily  somewhat  bewildering 
to  any  one  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject.  In  fact,  to 
attempt  to  write  a  history  of  India  in  which  "  the  many  difficult 
problemsconnected  withour  position  in  that  countryand  our  relations 
towards  its  people  have  been  left  untouched  "  must  obviously  fail 
to  explain  a  great  deal  that  needs  to  be  explained  if  the  narrative 
is  to  be  intelligible.  The  truth  is  that  a  short  popular  history  of  India 
is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impracticable.  An  epitome  becomes  a 
mere  inventory  of  names  and  places:  and  the  so-called  short  histories 
and  manuals  are  mainly  of  use  as  books  of  reference  to  those  who 
are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  only  way  of 
making  a  short  account  of  British  Indian  history  generally  readable 
would  be  to  limit  it  to  some  short  epoch  ;  then  the  subject  might 
be  adequately  treated  within  a  moderate  space.  Of  this  book, 
which  is  limited  to  the  military  history  of  India,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  connecting  passages  are  made  as  succinct  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  permits ;  but  the  military  events  with  which 
it  is  concerned  are  narrated  in  the  purely  conventional  style. 
The  main  facts  are  given  of  such  and  such  a  battle  having  been 
fought,  and  in  a  general  way  the  result.  But  how  it  was  won,  and 
in  what  essential  respects  it  differs  from  other  battles,  are  points 
left  to  the  reader's  imagination  to  supply.  The  British  soldier  is 
always  heroic  and  invincible  ;  a  sepoy  is  always  a  sepoy;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  indicate  that  any  change  had  come 
over  the  organization  of  the  Indian  army  from  the  time  of  Clive 
to  that  of  Lord  Gough,  or  that  the  composition  of  the  native  armies 
opposed  to  us  had  undergone  any  development.  Of  course,  when 
history  is  written  in  this  uncritical  fashion,  all  the  old  mistakes  of 
former  writers  crop  up  again.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  army  of 
Nazir  Jung  which  advanced  on  Pondicherry  in  1749  was  "  a  for- 
midable army,  in  truth,  for  it  consisted  of  300,000  men,  one  half  of 
whom  were  cavalry,  with  800  guns  and  1,300  elephants."  This 
account  is  purely  mythical ;  1 50,000  cavalry,  even  if  they  had  ever 
been  collected,  could  not  have  been  kept  together  for  a  single  day 
in  that  country-  To  speak  of  this  rabble  as  an  army  at  all  is  mis- 
leading, as  well  as  the  comparison  between  the  strength  of  the  so- 
called  opposing  forces.  "  The  forces  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men."  But  forty  thousand  or  even  four  thousand  men 
would  be  just  as  good  as  forty  million  of  such  a  rabble  ;  in  fact, 
as  the  event  proved,  a  few  hundreds  of  the  right  sort  were  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  these  "  armies  with  almost  ridiculous  ease."  The 
Indian  princes  had  not  then  learned  the  secret  of  military  organiza- 
tion. 

"When  our  author  does  venture  upon  a  criticism  of  his  own  it 
is  often  inappropriate.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  first  indecisive  day 
at  Ferozeshuhur,  Mr.  Adams  says  : — "  The  British  had  suffered 
bo  severely  that  the  prudent  counsel — from  a  military  point  of 
view — to  retire  to  Ferozepur  was  given  by  some  experienced 
officers."  As  if  on  the  battle-field,  when  two  armies  are  struggling 
for  mastery,  there  could  be  any  other  point  of  view  than  a  mili- 
tary one  from  which  to  survey  the  position.  In  fact,  however,  so 
far  from  such  counsel  being  prudent,  retirement  on  that  occasion 
would  have  been  madness.  A  great  many  officers,  whether  ex- 
perienced or  otherwise,  had  lost  their  heads  on  that  eventful  night, 


*  Episodes  of  Anglo-Indian  History:  a  Series  of  Chapters  from  the 
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and,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  course  which  appears 
to  give  the  momentary  chance  of  escape  will  be  seized  on,  no  matter 
how  great  the  ultimate  danger — else  why  do  armies  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  running  away? — but  if  we  had  re- 
treated from  Ferozeshuhur  we  should  very  probably  have  lost 
India.  There  were  no  reserves  to  speak  of,  and  the  beaten  army 
would  never  have  reached  them.  Happily,  there  were  a  few 
men  in  the  army,  including  the  Governor-General,  who  had  not 
lost  their  heads,  and  the  course  was  adopted  which  alone  offered  a 
chance  of  safety — to  attack  again  at  daybreak.  As  always  happens 
in  these  bloody  battles,  the  enemy  also  had  had  quite  enough 
fighting,  and  victory  went  to  the  side  which  had  the  last  kick  left 
in  it.  Speaking  of  the  same  army  after  Sobraon,  Mr.  Adams  says  : — 
"  Two  days  later  the  whole  British  army,  with  camp  followers, 
counted  100,000  men."  So  one  might  say  of  a  rich  noblemen, 
that  his  family,  including  his  servants,  numbered  fifty  children. 
In  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Deig,  fought  by  Lake's  army 
against  Ilolkar  in  1805,  we  are  told  that  "  Fraser,  the  general  in 
command  in  Lake's  absence,  was  mortally  wounded  ;  but  Colonel 
Monson  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  by  his  courage  and  cool- 
ness retrieved  his  impaired  reputation.''  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
inept  criticism  which  pervades  the  book.  Monson  was  a  man  of 
conspicuous  bravery,  his  reputation  in  which  respect  had  never 
been  impaired.  What  he  lacked  was  decision  of  character  when 
placed  in  independent  command,  a  defect  which  unfortunately  he 
showed  signally  on  this  occasion,  stopping  the  advance  of  the 
army  just  as  the  victory  was  won,  and  allowing  the  enemy 
to  get  away  without  being  punished.  "  How  can  one  account," 
wrote  Lord  Lake  to  the  Governor-General  on  this  occasion, 
"  for  a  man  who  is  as  brave  as  a  lion  losing  his  head  entirely 
when  any  responsibility  is  placed  on  him?"  When  he  comes 
to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Mr.  Adams  follows  Sir  John  Kaye  impli- 
citly, and  naturally  falls  into  a  good  many  pitfalls.  Thus  he  adopts 
unhesitatingly  the  acccount  of  Havelock's  so-called  "  battles  "  in  his 
first  advance  on  Cawnpore.  Havelock  in  his  despatches  described 
numerous  battles  as  having  been  fought  on  this  advance,  and  as  no- 
lists  of  casualties  accompanied  the  reports,  the  view  was  accepted  at 
the  time.  But  when  the  returns  came  to  hand  it  was  found  that 
no  one  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded.  In  fact,  no  battles  had 
been  fought.  The  rebels  on  these  occasions  would  not  stay  to  oppose 
our  advance,  which  was  thus  a  mere  armed  demonstration,  although 
there  was  plenty  of  hard  fighting  later  on.  Kaye  in  his  description 
says  of  one  of  these  demonstrations  that  "  it  was  scarcely  a  battle, 
but  it  was  a  consummate  victory  ;  our  Enfield  rifles  and  our  guns 
would  not  permit  a  conflict  " ;  thus  showing,  under  the  haze  of  the 
words  employed,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  talking  nonsense.  Mr. 
Adams  quotes  the  account  as  if  it  were  an  appropriate  description  of 
what  took  place.  Nevertheless,  after  all  abatement  made  for  these 
faults,  Mr.  Adams's  book  may  be  recommended  as  bringing  to- 
gether a  record  of  all  our  Indian  campaigns  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  those  of  our  Indian  wars  which  have 
been  most  stubbornly  contested  have  also  been  the  most  decisive. 
The  Mahratta  war  of  1803-4  is  a  case  in  point.  Never  were 
British  troops  exposed  to  so  hot  afire  as  at  Assaye,  and  not  even  at 
Waterloo  did  any  regiment  suffer  so  heavily  as  did  the  74th  on 
that  day.  In  truth  it  afforded  quite  a  new  experience  of  Eastern 
warfare.  In  our  previous  wars  we  had  not  found  the  Mahrattas 
formidable  foes.  Indeed  the  famous  Colonel  Goddard  marched  right 
across  India  with  a  brigade  of  Bengal  Sepoys  which  had  not  the 
support  of  a  single  British  soldier.  And  in  our  wars  with  Mysore, 
in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  acted  as  allies,  they  had  been  of  but 
little  use,  aud  had  not  impressed  us  with  their  fighting  power. 
Their  organization  under  French  officers,  and  the  collection  of  the 
great  artillery  equipment  of  which  in  due  course  we  relieved 
them,  were  effected  afterwards,  and  in  a  very  few  years.  Cer- 
tainly neither  the  Governor-General  nor  his  illustrious  brother 
at  all  anticipated  the  hard  fighting  in  store  for  the  British 
forces.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  troops  opposed  to  Lake 
in  Northern  India  fought  much  better  at  a  later  period  of 
the  campaign,  as  atLaswari  and  Deig — in  fact  after  they  had  got 
rid  of  their  European  officers  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  before 
Alighur  and  Delhi.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  battles  fought 
by  Lord  Lake  were  ever  really  critical,  but  under  a  less  determined 
man  than  General  Wellesley  the  issue  of  Assaye  might  certainly 
have  been  different ;  and,  if  so,  the  course  of  Indian  history  would, 
have  taken  a  very  different  turn,  although  of  course  that  might  be 
said  of  what  has  happened  at  every  point  in  our  onward  course.  One 
result,  however,  of  our  hard  fighting  was  that  when  the  enemy 
gave  in,  they  gave  in  completely.  They,  too,  had  had  quite  enough  ; 
it  took  many  years  for  the  Mahrattas  to  show  head  again.  The 
conquest  of  the  Sikhs  was  still  more  difficult  and  still  more  com- 
plete. Here,  too,  we  altogether  underestimated  our  opponents  at 
the  outset.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  although  our  officers  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Punjab  during  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Sikh  army,  they  all  seemed 
to  have  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  it.  The  detachments  from  the 
Sikh  army  which  co-operated  with  us  in  the  second  advance  on 
Cabul  were  thought  to  show  no  stomach  for  fighting.  And  pro- 
bably it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that,  although  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  Sikhs  was  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  Indian 
Government,  no  adequate  precautions  were  taken  to  meet  it ;  the 
army  Was  neither  concentrated  on  the  frontier  nor  supplied  with 
proper  magazines,  and  eventually  their  invasion  of  our  territories 
took  us  by  surprise.  Then  was  fought  the  most  indecisive  and, 
excepting  Sobraow,  the  most  bloody  battle  we  ever  fought  in 
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India.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  native  troops  had  gone  to 
pieces,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Europeans 
also  were  quite  out  of  hand.  But  the  enemy  were  still  harder  hit, 
and  the  Governor-General,  like  a  true  soldier,  divined  that  the 
victory  would  rest  with  the  side  which  showed  the  most  tenacity ; 
he  got  a  remnant  of  his  army  together  next  morning,  and  with  that 
made  the  decisive  attack.  Even  then  we  only  escaped  hy  a  lucky 
chance.  Our  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  the  men  were  worn 
out  by  their  exertions,  when  a  fresh  Sikh  army  came  up,  only,  as  it 
happened,  to  retire.  In  this  battle,  as  in  the  still  more  bloody  one  of 
Sobraon,  the  loss  incurred,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the 
enemy's  position,  were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  tactical  ability  shown 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  but  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  so 
severely  punished  by  the  stand-up  mode  of  fighting  adopted  may 
be  ascribed  the  unquestioning  way  in  which  the  Sikhs,  after  one 
more  struggle,  accepted  the  position  and  their  conquest,  although 
of  course  many  political  conditions  combined  to  conduce  towards 
this  result. 

In  our  late  war  with  Afghanistan  we  may  note  the  same 
tendency  to  underrate  the  foe  at  starting.  No  one  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  enormous  armament  collected  by  Shere  Ali  at 
Cabul,  and  although  the  Afghans  have  nowhere  made  a  good 
stand,  still,  had  they  turned  their  available  means  to  proper  use, 
our  troops  and  Tesources  might  well  have  proved  insufficient  for 
the  work  they  had  to  perform.  Of  course  the  obvious  answer  to# 
this  objection  is  that  in  war  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  chance, 
and  that  it  does  not  do  to  overvalue  your  enemy,  especially  in  the 
East ;  which  is  quite  true.  The  enemy  may  always  be  expected 
to  blunder  and  to  show  want  of  nerve ;  and  the  boldest  policy  is 
usually  the  safest  in  war.  Had  we  assaulted  Sebastopol  in  Sep- 
tember 1854,  how  many  lives  would  have  been  saved  in  the  long 
run !  The  speculation  may  also  be  suggested  that  it  is  because  the 
Afghans  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  punished  in  any  action, 
that  they  are  still  so  pugnaciously  disposed.  One  such  thrashing 
as  we  gave  the  Sikhs  might  bring  them  to  terms.  And,  considering 
how  small  is  the  loss  of  life  in  action  compared  with  that  caused 
by  disease,  it  may  be  matter  for  regret  that  the  Afghans  have 
never  as  yet  given  General  Roberts  and  his  gallant  army  the 
chance  of  trying  the  effect  on  them  of  a  good  stand-up  fight. 


HANDBOOK  TO  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.* 

rPHIS  is  the  fitting  completion  of  Mr.  Murray's  Handbook  to 
-L  the  English  Cathedrals,  of  which  the  first  instalment, 
including  the  Southern  cathedrals,  was  published  as  long  ago 
as  1 86 1.  The  promise  given  at  the  outset,  of  supplying  a 
series  of  works  which  might  serve  both  as  a  historv  and 
as  a  guide  on  the  spot,  has  been  fully  made  good;  and  the 
whole  of  the  existing  cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales  have 
been  described  and  illustrated  with  a  scientific  accuracy  and  a  re- 
fined appreciation  which  merit  the  highest  praise.  Truro  is  an  ap- 
parent exception  to  this  statement.  But  that  which  now  serves 
as  the  cathedral  of  the  revived  Cornish  diocese  is  a  mere 
parish  church,  which  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the  stately  buildino- 
about  to  rise  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  first 
stone  of  which  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  on  the  20th  of  next  month.  When  built,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  Truro,  will  not  be  unworthy  to  take  rank, 
"  for  grace,  for  simplicity,  for  religiousness  " — to  quote  the  words 
of  Bishop  Benson — among  the  cathedrals  of  England ;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  design  exists  only  on  paper.  Of  the  four  new  sees  created 
by  Mr.  Cross's  Act,  Southwell  alone  has  a  church  which  is  quite 
up  to  the  mark  as  a  cathedral,  though  Newcastle  approaches  it. 
This  series  of  handbooks  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  for  the 
present  closed.  More  than  one  similar  handbook  may  be,  and,  we 
trust,  is,  in  contemplation.  Westminster  Abbey  imperatively 
demands  a  sister  volume  based,  like  this  one,  on  the  volume  of 
"  Memorials  "  compiled  by  its  Dean,  which,  we  believe,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  Dean  Milman's  enterprise.  A  series  is  also  required 
illustrative  of  the  minsters  and  chief  monastic  churches  of  England, 
in  which  the  future  cathedral  of  Southwell  may  appropriately  occupy 
the  first  place.  The  names  of  such  noble  fanes  as  Beverley  and  Selby, 
Sherborne  and  Christchurch,  Romsey  and  Tewkesbury,  and  others 
which  will  at  once  occur  to  our  readers,  will  show  that  such 
volumes  would  hardly,  if  at  all,  yield  to  the  Cathedral  Handbooks 
in  interest  and  attractiveness.  This  series  finished,  a  third  mi^ht 
appropriately  include  our  principal  ruined  abbeys,  such" as 
Fountains  and  Eievaulx,  Netley  and  Glastonbury,  Buildwas  and 
Wenlock.    But  we  are  perhaps  looking  too  far  ahead. 

The  volume  before  us  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  in 
authorship  as  well  as  subject.  The  other  volumes  of  the  series 
were  the  work  of  the  late  accomplished  antiquary,  Mr.  Richard  J. 
King,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the  best  of  the 
English  County  Handbooks— especially  of  those  excellent  types 
of  their  class,  the  Handbooks  to  Devon  and  Cornwall.  But  even 
if  Mr.  King's  premature  death— an  irreparable  loss  to  archaeology 
—had  not  necessitated  a  change  of  plan,  the  ground  was  already 
occupied  both  by  Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  William  Longman.  It 
was  therefore  wisely  decided  that  this  handbook  should"  not  be  a 
new  work,  but  "  an  abridgment  of  the  <  Annals,'  retaining  as  far 
as  possible  the  Dean's  text  unaltered." 


-  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.— St.  Paul's.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   London  :  John  Murray.  1879. 


Dean  Milman's  materials  have  been  recast,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  architectural  details. 
Those  of  the  present  fabric  are  mainly  derived  from  Mr.  Long- 
man's History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London,  which  we  reviewed  on  its  publication,  and  which  was  to 
a  large  extent  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Gwilt  and  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cathe- 
dral surveyor,  Mr.  Penrose.  The  history  of  the  Cathedral  is  traced 
from  its  foundation  by  Mellitus,  the  companion  of  St.  Augustine,  on 
a  site  already  devoted  to  pagan  worship,  to  its  rebuilding,  after  its 
destruction  by  fire,  by  Bishop  Maurice,  Chaplain  and  Chancellor  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  Bishop  Richard  de  Belmeis,  in  the 
"  novel  transmarine  style  of  building "  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy. We  read  in  succession  of  the  addition  of  the  choir  and. 
extended  eastern  limb — the  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald — 
by  Roger  the  Black  and  his  successors  in  the  episcopate  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  demolition  of  its  spire, 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  its  roof  by  lightning  in  1561  ;  the 
repair  of  the  ruined  fabric  as  "  a  national  work  " ;  its  costly  but 
ill-judged  restoration  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  the  addition  of  the 
magnificent  but  most  incongruous  Corinthian  portico  at  the  west 
end,  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  desecration  of  the  nave,  or  "  Paul's 
walk,"  by  providing  a  covered  place  for  the  mixed  rabble  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  of  its  consecrated  aisles  a  market,  an 
exchange,  and  a  place  of  assignation,  and  thus  "  eject  from  the 
church  itself  those  whom  it  was  impracticable  to  expel  entirely 
from  the  precincts."  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  foul  dese- 
cration of  the  cathedral  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  body  of 
the  church  became  a  cavalry  stable  and  its  aisles  cavalry  barracks, 
and  the  portico  was  let  out  for  mean  shops  to  sempstresses  and 
hucksters,  and  the  historical  monuments  were  "  left  to  the  idle 
amusement  of  the  rude  soldiers."  The  extensive  scheme  of  repair 
proposed  after  the  Restoration  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
frustrated  by  the  Fire  of  London,  which  gave  the  great  architect 
a  plausible  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  all  that  remained  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  its  rebuilding  from  the  foundations 
on  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  history  of  the  rebuilding,  and 
the  architectural  description  of  the  edifice,  are  preceded  by  a 
notice  of  the  chief  monuments  that  adorned  the  old  edifice,  the 
most  notable  of  which  were  those  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his 
wife  Constance,  and  of  John  of  Beauchamp,  so  signally  mis- 
appropriated to  "  good  Duke  Humphrey,"  who  thus  became  "  the 
patron  ofdinnerless  parasites,"  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  shrouded 
effigy  of  Dr.  Donne,  which  mainly,  and.  of  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's  father,  which 
partially  escaped  the  conflagration  of  1666,  there  are  woodcuts. 
Dr.  Donne's  monument  has  lately  been  removed  from  the  crypt 
and  replaced  in  the  upper  church. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  compendious 
notice  of  the  modern  monuments  with  which  the  naked  walls  and 
vacant  recesses  of  the  cathedral  have  been  peopled ;  and  certainly, 
whatever  exception  may  justly  be  taken  in  too  many  instances  to 
their  design  and  execution,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  general 
effect  of  this  still  somewhat  cold  and  uninspiring  interior.  Beginning 
with  the  statue  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  erected  in  1796,  in 
whose  case  "  admiration  of  the  highest  Christian  charity  "  "  ex- 
torted the  first  triumph  over  the  inveterate  prejudice  "  against  the 
admission  of  monumental  sculpture  into  the  cathedral,  and  those 
of  Johnson  (whose  semi-nude  figure  too  vividly  recalls  a  burly 
fellowship-porter  who,  having  just  set  down  his  load,  is  stripping 
for  a  wash),  his  friend  Reynolds — to  whom  the  vergers  counsel  all 
preachers,  new  to  the  pulpit,  to  direct  their  discourses  if  they  wish 
to  be  heard — and  Sir  William  Jones,  which  occupy  the  four  most 
conspicuous  positions  under  the  dome — the  Handbook  passes  in 
review  the  more  interesting  of  these  "  vast  masses  of  marble,"  ex- 
hibiting "  Fames  and  Victories  and  all  kinds  of  unmeaning  alle- 
gories, gallant  men  fighting  and  dying  in  every  conceivable  or 
hardly  conceivable  attitude,"  which  in  the  course  of  the  last  eighty 
years  "  have  risen  on  every  side,  on  every  wall,  under  every  arch.:r 
The  roll  of  naval  and  military  heroes,  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  series,  is  not  inappropriately  broken  by  memorials  of  Middle- 
ton,  the  first,  and  Heber,  the  most  celebrated,  of  our  Indian 
bishops,  as  well  as  of  Bishop  Blomfield  (by  G.  Richmond),  the 
solitary  Bishop  of  London  commemorated  in  his  own  cathedral, 
and  Dean  Milman,  of  whose  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent  effigy 
of  Williamson,  there  is  a  woodcut.  Of  his  successor  in  the 
decanal  stall,  Dean  Mansel,  the  consummate  metaphysician  and 
profound  logician,  the  only  memorial — hardly  adequate  to  his 
merits — is  a  painted  window  by  Hardman,  in  the  Morning 
Chapel,  which  also  contains  a  mosaic  by  Salviati  to  the  memory 
of .  Archdeacon  Hale,  whose  name  was  so  long  and  so  in- 
timately connected  with  this  cathedral.  The  later  additions 
to  this  monumental  sculpture  gallery  include  the  two  Sir 
Charles  Napiers,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Hallam,  Turner,  Maro- 
chetti's  huge  black  marble  portal  in  the  north  aisle — mis- 
taken by  some  for  a  short  way  of  exit  for  hungry  visitors  to 
the  bun-shop  opposite  —  bearing  the  name  of  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  diplomatist  brother ;  and  the  series  closes  with  Mr. 
Stevens's  long-looked-for  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  latest,  and  by  far  the  noblest,  of  the  sepulchral  me- 
morials with  which  St.  Paul's  is  decorated  or  encumbered,  of 
which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  critical  description 
shortly  after  its  completion.  A  woodcut  indicates  the  general 
arrangement  and  motive  of  this  very  striking  work,  and 
shows  how  much  the  composition  has  suffered  by  the  loss  of 
the  equestrian  statue  which  the  sculptor  intended  should  sur- 
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mount  the  whole — sacrificed,  it  is  said,  to  a  poor  jest  of  Dean 
Milinan's,  about  the  "  great  Duke  riding  into  the  Cathedral  atop  of 
his  own  monument."  Happily  it  is  not  too  late  to  add  this  feature, 
so  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  design,  to  which  we  are  j 
somewhat  surprised  to  observe  no  reference  in  the  letterpress. 
We  may  pass  i'roui  the  cenotaph  to  the  tomb  of  Wellington,  a  sar- 
cophagus of  Cornish  porphyry — "  wrought  in  the  simplest  and 
severest  style,  unadorned,  and,  because  unadorned,  more  grand 
and  impressive" — in  the  crypt,  eastward  of  the  one  which,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Torrigiano  for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  left 
lying  neglected  for  centuries  in  the  Tomb  House  at  Windsor,  now 
encases  the  coffin  of  England's  great  naval  deliverer,  Lord  Nelson. 

This  crypt,  forming  a  second  and  "  under  "  church — not  truly  sub- 
terranean, as,  from  the  elevation  of  the  main  floor,  it  is  entirely  above 
ground — corresponding  in  all  its  parts  and  arrangements  with  the 
upper  church,  has  been  of  late  years  rescued  from  the  neglect  to 
which  it  had  been  doomed,  and  brought  into  vital  connexion  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  cathedral.  Walls  have  been  thrown 
down,  encumbering  partitions  removed,  windows  have  been 
opened  and  glazed,  and — the  most  important  alteration  of  all — an 
altar  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end,  appropriate  fittings  have 
risen  around  it,  a  tesselated  pavement  has  been  laid  down,  and  the 
once  dark,  dreary,  and  useless  vault  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel,  and  that  not  for  show  but  for  regular  use.  However  we 
may  rejoice  at  such  an  employment  of  the  crypt,  it  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  great  architect  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  left  its  interior  entirely  devoid  of  the  slightest 
approach  to  ornament,  wearing  "  the  appearance  of  a  rock- 
hewn  cave,"  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  interment.  Wren  him- 
self lies  buried  under  a  black  marble  slab  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  while  "  at  his  feet  repose  a  long  line  of  the  artists 
who  have  done  honour  to  England,"  from  Reynolds,  West,  and 
Lawrence  down  to  Turner,  who  lies,  according  to  his  dying 
request,  as  near  as  possible  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  not  "  as, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  ill  humour  with  the  world,  he  had  willed,"  in 
Lis  "  Carthage" — now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  National 
Gallery — as  a  shroud.  The  great  sculptors,  Flaxman,  Chantry, 
Westmacott,  are  elsewhere ;  but  the  sister  art  of  architecture 
has  some  of  her  sons  sleeping  by  the  side  of  her  great  English 
representative.  The  crypt  contains  the  graves  of  Mylne, 
the  builder  of  the  former  Blackfriars  Bridge,  whose  graceful 
arches  and  Ionic  columned  piers  have  not  yet  quite  passed 
out  of  memory ;  and  of  "  the  skilful  disciple,  the  almost 
worshipper  of  Wren,  long  the  faithful  custodian  of  Wren's  works 
and  of  Wren's  fame,  Charles  Robert  Cockerell."  One  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Handbook  represents  the  Crypt  Chapel,  with  its 
simple  but  appropriate  fittings.  Another  woodcut,  copied  from 
Hollar,  depicts  the  crypt  of  the  former  cathedral,  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  1666,  certainly 
not  to  the  advantage  of  its  modern  successor.  With  all  our 
admiration  for  Wren's  architectural  genius,  we  confess  that 
the  contrast  of  the  clustered  columns,  the  long-drawn  groined 
vault,  the  carved  bosses,  and  moulded  capitals  and  bases  with 
the  almost  savage  nakedness  of  Wren's  crypt  is  a  painful  one. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  structure  was 
constructed  for  use  as  a  parish  church,  while  Wren's  crypt  was,  as 
we  have  said,  simply  a  basement  story  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye. 

The  just  admiration  entertained  by  Dean  Milman  for  Wren 
and  his  works,  especially  for  the  cathedral  over  which  for  nearly 
nineteen  years  he  presided,  together  with  his  strong  predilection 
for  Classical  over  Gothic  architecture,  blinded  him  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  vast  edifice  on  the  ruins  of  which  Wren's  structure 
rose.  Judging  it  simply  from  Hollar's  plates,  devoid  as  they  are 
of  all  artistic  feeling  and  full  of  evident  inaccuracies,  executed 
after  the  conflagration  of  the  spire  and  roofs  had  deprived  the 
cathedral  of  some  of  its  most  striking  features,  and  the  restora- 
tion by  Inigo  Jones — the  first  example  of  cathedral  restoration  in 
England,  and  of  evil  omen  for  subsequent  works  of  the  same 
nature — had  drawn  a  smooth  classical  skin  over  the  stern  rugged- 
ness  of  the  vast  Norman  nave,  and,  with  utter,  disregard  to  the 
original  design,  had  refashioned  the  whole  exterior  "  as  suited  his 
own  notions  of  proportion  and  symmetry,"  Dean  Milman  pro- 
nounces Old  St.  Paul's  "  a  gloomy,  ponderous  pile — with  dispro- 
portioned  aisles  and  transepts,  and  a  low,  square,  somewhat 
clumsy  tower,"  with  "  nothing  to  distinguish  it "  beyond  its 
"  vast  size  " — which  "  of  all  England'e  more  glorious  cathedrals 
could  have  been  best  spared."  No  verdict  could  be  more  unjust. 
Instead  of  being  forced  to  "  bow  its  head  before  the  cathedrals  of 
many  of  our  provincial  cities,"  Old  St.  Paul's  must  have  stood 
as  supereminent  among  them  for  architectural  interest  and  varied 
beauty  of  design  as  for  dimensions.  Had  Dean  Milman  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Edmund  Ferrey's  admirable  restora- 
tion of  Old  St.  Paul's — reduced  copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Longman's  book — with  all  his  appreciation  of  the  "  splen- 
dour and  beauty  of  the  proportions "  of  the  new  cathedral, 
he  would  have  more  adequately  realized  the  immense  and  irre- 
parable loss  which  mediaeval  architecture  sustained  in  the  de- 
struction of  its  predecessor.  With  its  twelve-bayed  nave  and 
twelve-bayed  choir — the  former  a  stately  example  of  Norman, 
akin  to  Ely  and  Peterborough,  and  with  the  advantage  over 
them  of  having  a  groined  roof — the  latter  of  the  same  date 
and  style  as  the  matchless  Angel  choir  of  Lincoln,  and  rivalling  j 
it  in  delicacy  of  design  as  it  surpassed  it  in  height,  only  eighteen  j 
inches  less  than  Westminster  Abbey;  its  five-bayed  transepts 


reaching  to  the  unexampled  length  of  340  feet,  only  ten  feet 
short  of  the  whole  leugth  of  Chester  Cathedral,  and  exceed- 
ing that  of  Hereford  by  fifteen  feet;  its  enormously  lofty  and, 
even  after  the  loss  of  its  leaden  steeple,  majestic  tower,  with 
its  graceful  Hying  buttresses;  its  gorgeous  Catherine-wheel 
window,  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter  in  the  east  front  (surely  this 
cannot  be  the  "rose  window"  styled  by  the  Dean  "poor  and 
insignificant ")  ;  its  two-storied  cloister  (a  singular  arrangement 
reproduced  at  a  later  time  in  the  still  existing  cloisters  attached  to 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster),  interesting  fragments  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  lofty  octagonal  Chapter  House  which 
stood  embosomed  in  its  graceful  arcades,  have  recently  rewarded 
Mr.  Penrose's  investigations — the  ell'ect  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  both 
without  and  within,  must  have  been  one  of  overpowering 
magnificence.  But  "for  the  grace,  which  absolutely  fascinates 
the  eye,"  of  the  matchless  exterior  of  the  present  cathedral, 
we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  pardon  Wren  for  the  re- 
morseless decision  with  which  he  blew  up  and  battered  down 
the  scorched  walls  and  pillars  to  which  the  "  obstinate  piety  "  of 
Sancroft,  then  Dean,  still  clung.  The  fact  that  "a  temporary  choir 
had  been  hastily  put  up  at  the  west  end "  proves  that  the 
nave  at  least  had  preserved  its  roof  and  was  not  beyond  repair, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  cathedral  might  have 
been  restored,  if  the  great  architect  had  been  so  disposed.  But 
lie  wanted  a  clear  field  for  carrying- out  his  grand  idea,  conceived 
long  before  the  Fire,  of  a  "  vast  auditory  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  rising  into  a  rotundo  bearing  a  cupola,  and  then  ending  in 
a  lantern,"  the  gradual  development  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  All  Souls'  drawings ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  his 
pronouncing  the  repairs  of  the  half-calcined  ruins  hopeless,  and 
"  clearing  away  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  fabric, '  that  he 
might  "  build  a  new  one  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  City — the 
Christian  nation,  the  Christian  city." 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  that  Wren's  first 
design  for  St.  Paul's  should  be  erected  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
new  see  of  Liverpool  gives  an  additional  temporary  interest  to  the 
woodcuts  of  the  northern  elevation  and  of  the  ground-plan.  The 
exterior  strikes  us  as  decidedly  heavy.  The  cupola  certainly  wants 
"  the  majestic, yet  airy  swelling" — to  adopt  1  loan  Milman's  felicitous 
description — of  the  present  dome  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  rises 
through  the  roof,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  remarked,  detaches  it  still 
more  from  the  main  body  of  the  church  than  in  the  present  edifice, 
and  injures  the  unity  of  the  composition.  The  somewhat  mesquin 
single  cupola  covering  the  western  vestibule — there  is  no  proper  nave 
— is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  lovely  campaniles,  so  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned to  the  facade,  and,  in  their  broken  outlines  and  con- 
trasted curves,  forming  such  a  perfect  foil  to  the  calm  majesty  of  the 
central  dome,  which  grace  the  present  west  front ;  while  the  huge 
windows  which  occur  at  intervals,  big  enough  for  a  loaded  stage- 
waggon  to  drive  through,  are  certainly  very  ugly  features.  The 
whole  is  weighed  down  by  a  cumbrous  attic  running  round  the 
building  above  the  principal  order.  As  far  as  the  exterior  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  opposition  of 
those  in  authority — whether  of  the  Duke  of  York,  according 
to  Spence's  somewhat  apocryphal  anecdote,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  on  the  Commission,  who 
thought  the  design  not  enough  of  a  cathedral  fashion,  and  were 
startled  by  the  novelty  of  "  a  quire  designed  circular "  and 
the  absence  of  "  aisles  or  nave3  " — proved  insurmountable,  and 
that  Wren  was  compelled  (the  story  goes  that  he  did  it  with  tears)  to 
lay  aside  his  first  design  and  proceed  to  the  conception  of  another. 

It  seems  that  in  another  important  respect  Wren  was  overruled 
by  the  Commission.  The  close  screen  which  long  divided  the 
choir  from  the  dome  area  is  proved,  by  the  substructure  in 
the  crypt,  to  have  formed  no  part  of  his  original  plan,  in 
which  the  organ  found  a  place  under  one  of  the  side  arches'- 
of  the  choir,  where,  indeed,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  stood 
temporarily  after  its  dethronement  from  the  screen.  We 
have  lately  seen  a  return  to  Wren's  original  intentions  in 
the  partial  removal  and  lowering  of  the  Commissioners'  "  heavy, 
clumsy,  misplaced  iron  fence  "  which  so  long  "compressed  the 
cathedral  in  its  gloomy  gaol,"  hiding  its  proportions  from  all  but 
"  those  who  wea'e  admitted  within  the  gates,  usually  inexorably 
closed."  The  words  of  the  ill-treated,  maligned,  thwarted  archi- 
tect descending  with  sorrow  to  his  grave,  as  Pope  records  in  a 
"sad  line"  given  by  Dean  Milman,  shuw  Wren's  conviction 
that  the  judgment  of  posterity  would  be  with  him.  "As  for 
the  iron  fence",  it  was  wrested  from  me,  and  the  doing  it  carried 
on  in  a  way  that  I  may  venture  to  say  will  be  condemned." 

On  the  various  schemes  suggested  for  the  decoration  of  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul's  the  author  of  the  new  matter  of  the  Handbook 
cautiously  forbears  to  enter.  After  referring  to  the  mosaics  already 
executed"  by  Salviati  from  Mr.  Watts's  designs  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  dome  arches,  and  the  unfortunate  painted  windows  of  the 
apse,  carried  out  in  defiance  of  all  true  principles  of  their  "art 
from  Schnorr's  designs,  he  continues  (p.  95,  note) : — 

Much  doubt  has,  however,  been  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  introducing 
painted  glass  to  any  considerable  extent  into  St.  Paul's,  and  until  some 
consistent  general  scheme  of  decoration  has  been  adopted,  it  seems  scarcely 
desirable  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  particular  experimental  im- 
provements. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  history  aud  description  of  the 
editice  are  followed,  as  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  by  a  his- 
tory of  the  See  and  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  Bishops,  with 
the  addition  of  memoirs  of  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  Deans.  Ibis 
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appendix,being  almost  entirely  derived  from  Dean  Milman's  larger 
work,  is  naturally  of  high  excellence.  The  additions  necessary  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  present  time,  including  the  life  of  the  Dean 
himself,  are  quite  worthy  of  their  position. 


A  DHE.UIER.* 

rrillE  hero  of  this  story,  Philip  Temple,  starts  with  being:  "the 
JL  anxiety,  the  bugbear,  the  volcano,"  of  his  family,  and  ends 
with  marrying  the  heroine  and  writing  M.P.  after  his  name.  His 
progress  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  not  only  does  he  in 
the  course  of  the  story  get  engaged  to  another  woman,  but 
the  heroine  also  gets  engaged  to  another  man.  In  such  em- 
barrassments are  they  involved  by  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  that  he  proposes  to  her  that  they  shall  both  at  the  same 
time  destroy  themselves.  "  That  they  might  lose  their  identity  in 
the  awful  step  into  another  world  did  not  occur  to  him."  Griselda, 
the  heroine,  was,  fortunately,  a  little  more  prudent,  and  scarcely 
liked  this  leap  in  the  dark".  "  To  her,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
next  world,  the  idea  of  death  did  not  wholly  obliterate  the  idea  of 
parting."  Her  lover  points  out  to  her  that  they  will  "  not  be  the 
first  who  have  chosen  hell  to  be  together."  u  Griselda  paled.  '  Why 
must  we  choose  hell  ?  '  she  asked  faintly."  Happily  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  very  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  and  so 
they  decided — elected,  they  would  no  doubt  have  said — to  go  on 
living.  The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  plot 
that  the  story  is  one  full  of  striking  contrasts.  It  is  not  one  that 
is  very  easy  to  follow  or  to  describe,  for  it  is  full  of  complications. 
Moreover  it  is  so  very  dull  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sum- 
mon up  sufficient  patience  to  master  the  plot.  We  have  not  only 
Philip  Temple,  the  hero,  but  his  rival,  Ralph  Lindsay,  who  dies  of 
a  fever;  his  future  wife's  brother,  who  commits  forgery  and  dies  in 
gaol ;  her  father,  who  is  a  gambler  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
murdered  ;  her  uncle,  who  conceals  a  will  and  robs  her  of  her  in- 
heritance, but  dies  penitent ;  her  cousin  and  rival,  who  hides  her 
father's  penitence  and  carries  on  the  fraud,  and  a  male  cousin, 
"  who  had  no  internal  conscience.  Any  conscience  he  possessed 
was  external."  Besides  all  these  we  have  a  minor  villain  or  two, 
an  old  family  lawyer,  a  benevolent  family  doctor,  a  good  clergy- 
man and  his  gentle  wife,  an  uncle  and  general  who  dies  in  the 
nick  of  time,  an  old  cabinet  with  a  secret  drawer,  scenery,  meta- 
phors, big  words,  philosophy,  and  rant.  We  have,  indeed,  a  maze 
through  which  it  is  our  hard  task  to  attempt  to  guide  our  readers. 
Our  only  chance  of  not  losing  ourselves  would  seem  to  lie  in  stick- 
ing as  close  to  the  hero  possible. 

Philip  Temple,  then,  was  in  his  early  manhood,  as  we  have 
already  said,  an  anxiety,  a  bugbear,  and  a  volcano.  He  had  at 
college  sown  a  crop  of  wild  oats  which  had,  we  are  told,  been 
quickly  regretted  and  forsaken.  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  some- 
what confused,  but  the  result  was  satisfactory.  He  was  a  martyr 
to  theories,  but  he  was  now  bent  on  virtuous  courses.  "  The  pen- 
dulum of  his  nature,"  as  we  read  in  another  metaphor,  which  again 
is  more  satisfactory  than  intelligible,  "  having  rebounded  from  the 
quarter  to  which  his  short  course  of  recklessness  had  swung  him, 
he  was  now  more  demonstrably  virtuous  than  was  exactly  natural 
to  him."  Though  we  shall  not  be  so  rude  as  to  require  our  author 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  pendulum,  yet  perhaps  we  may  ven- 
ture to  ask  what  she  means  when  she  calls  her  hero  "  demonstrably 
virtuous."  Had  she  said  "  demonstratively  virtuous  "  she  might 
perhaps  have  justified  the  expression  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  de- 
monstrably meaningless.  But  to  return  to  our  hero.  Finding  himself 
without  employment,  "  he  suddenly  accepted  a  subordinate  post 
offered  to  him  in  a  Government  mission  to  Paris."  A  Government 
mission  to  Timbuctoo  or  to  Khiva  would  have  seemed  more  likelv 
in  these  latter  days  than  one  to  Paris ;  but  then  in  neither  of  these 
places  was  the  heiress  Miss  Agnes  Mortimer  to  be  found.  She  was 
a  grand,  dignified  creature,  with  a  cool,  stately  hand,  and  stately 
tenderness,  whose  beauty  was  rather  that  of  a  goddess  than  of  a 
nymph.  _  At  this  time  the  real  heroine,  Griselda  Mortimer,  was 
but  a  child :  moreover,  she  was  still  unknown  to  the  hero.  Philip 
Temple  therefore  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the  dignified  creature, 
and  was  accepted.  Soon  after  her  father  died,  and  she  came  into 
the  ancestral  estate.  On  his  marriage  he  was  to  become  through 
her  the  owner  of  Salehurst,  and  "  to  exercise  his  vocation  of  first- 
rate  country  gentleman."  Salehurst  was  a  place  well  worth  own- 
ing,  for  it  not  only  possessed  the  finest  beech-trees  in  the  county, 
but  also  it  had  a  bedchamber  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  re- 
posed her  regal  head.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
already  begun  to  touch  their  hats  to  him  with  much  respect  as  he 
passed,  when  the  old  family  lawyer  behaved  in  the  most  unlawyer- 
like  manner.  He  told  Philip  that  Agnes's  grandfather,  a  short 
time  before  he  died,  had  made  a  second  will  by  which  he  had  left  the 
estate  to  Griselda's  lather,  the  gambler  William  Mortimer.  This 
will,  however,  had  never  been  found.  The  reader  now  under- 
stands the  mysterious  utterances  of  Agnes's  penitent  father,  who, 
on  his  death-bed,  had  told  her  that  he  wished  that  a  certain 
document  should  be  found  and  acted  upon  at  once.  Philip  insists 
that  she  should  make  restitution.  She  replies  that,  if  her  uncle 
went  to  law  about  it,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  verdict. 
He  rejoins,  m  terms  that  might  puzzle  the.  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self, "  The  law  deals  with  generalities.    It  knows  nothing  of  the 
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great  law  of  exceptivity."  Exceptivity  or  not,  she  sticks  to  her 
estate  and  loses  her  lover.  He  goes  home  to  his  father.  The  old 
gentleman,  knowiug  nothing  of  the  old  family  lawyer,  the  hidden 
will,  and  the  great  law  of  exceptivity,  naturally  enough  begins  to 
talk  about  Agnes.  His  son  merely  said  "  '  Agnes  ?  '  while  his  eyes 
gazed  further  away  than  ever."  "  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  " 
asked  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  what  do  you  see  ?  " — 

"  A  forest,"  said  Philip,  turning  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  father,  who 
involuntarily  started — this  strange  son  of  his  was  so  unaccountable  and 
irrelevant  in  his  speech — "  and  a  man  passing  through  it.  The  forest  is 
dark  and  bewildering,  and  the  man  has  lost  his  way.  He  is  pursued  by 
strange  creatures  and  wild  voices,  and  eyes  staring  at  him."  Philip  shud- 
dered himself,  and  paused  fur  a  moment)  then  he  continued,  smiling — 
"That  is  the  conventional  beginning,  is  it  not?  Can  you  guess  what 
follows?  The  man  is  going  on,  following  a  rising  path  with  a  stream 
flowing  beside  and  beneath  it.  Tin'  path  leads  westward.  If  he  walks  on, 
he  thinks  the  sun  will  overtake  him.  There  is  a  beautiful  form  waiting  for 
him,  with  jewels  flashing  on  her  brow.  She  takes  his  hand  to  lead  him. 
They  go  on  together.  He  is  following  the  same  westward  path,  but  he 
thinks  it  is  she  who  13  guiding  him.  The  path  is  smooth  now,  edged  with 
moss  and  flowers.  Sometimes  she  drops  a  jewel,  and  he  picks  it  up  and 
treasures  it.  They  are  in  the  sunlight.  It  has  overtaken  him.  He  feels 
the  light  and  the  warmth,  and  calls  on  her  to  rejoice.  But  the  sun  has  been 
too  much  for  her :  she  is  gone — melted — lost,  lie  is  alone.  He  has  only 
the  jewels  left  which  she  did  not  value.  Yet  he  feels  the  sunshine.  He 
cannot  leave  it.  He  is  in  the  right  path.  He  can't  go  back  to  find  her, 
and  she  is  vanished.  She  can't  come  to  him — iu  the  sunlight.  Have  you 
understood  the  parable,  father  ?  " 

The  father  had  not  understood  the  parable.  Indeed,  unless  he  had 
spent  his  lifetime  in  reading  silly  novels,  we  do  not  see  how  he- 
could  have  had  a  chance  of  even  guessing  at  its  meaning. 

Philip  went  to  live  in  London,  where  he  studied  Sanskrit,  and 
was  attended  by  an  old  man  and  woman  imported  from  White- 
chapel.  In  a  few  years  he  became  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
world  that  his  communications  to  the  editor  were  always  inserted 
in  the  Times.  He  had  meanwhile  become  very  intimate  with  one 
Ralph  Lindsay.  Yet,  if  he  had  been  prudent,  he  would  have  shunned 
him  from  the  first.  "  Perhaps,"  the  author  says,  "  Philip  was  more- 
susceptible  to  indefinable  impressions  than  are  most  men.  As  he 
took  Ralph's  hand  and  met  the  look  in  his  eyes,  he  felt  a  thrill  run 
through  his  frame  that  made  Ralph  a  person  of  importance  in  his 
sight  from  henceforth."  These  indefinable  impressions  are  very 
useful  to  our  lady  novelists.  They  take  the  place  which  used  to 
be  held  in  our  literature  by  gipsies  and  old  women  riding  on  broom- 
sticks. Philip  at  once  felt  that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  his 
lot  was  mingled  with  Ralph's.  It  was  all  a  dim,  undefined,  in- 
comprehensible sensation  or  revelation,  but  it  robbed  him  of 
speech.  How,  we  may  again  ask,  though  no  longer  in  amazement, 
for  we  come  far  too  often  across  such  passages  as  these — how  can 
any  readers  be  found  who  will  submit  to  so  monstrous  an  insult  being 
put  upon  their  understandings  as  is  implied  in  presenting  to  them 
such  folly  as  this  ?  Stories  like  these,  we  believe,  are  gravely  read 
aloud  in  the  family  circle  while  crewel-work  and  embroidery  go 
on,  or  while  the  obliging  young  curate  holds  the  skein  of  wool  as 
the  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel.  Are  there  no  Mr.  Burchells  left 
in  the  land,  or  Squire  Henleys  ?  "Will  no  one  shout  out  "  Fudge," 
and  no  one  venture  to  snatch  the  volume  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
fair  reader  and  pitch  it  into  the  fire?  But  our  indignation  leada 
us  too  far  from  the  particular  instance  of  folly  which  must  still 
occupy  our  attention.  Ralph  falls  in  love  with  Griselda,  be- 
tween whom  and  Philip  had  grown  up  at  the  same  time  "  a  very 
subtle  relationship."  Philip  nevertheless  was  quite  willing  that 
Griselda  should  marry  his  friend ;  but  Ralph  saw  that  it 
was  possible  that  "  this  subtle  relationship  might  expand  into 
mutual  affection."  Griselda  hereupon  talks  to  the  hero  about 
the  temptations  of  life.  These,  it  seems,  according  to  this  young 
lady's  experience,  "  slap  us  in  the  face  and  stun  us."  As 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  reply  to  all  this,  they  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes.  The  result  of  this  gazing  was  by  no  means 
agreeable.  "The  future  was  impenetrable  to  them  both;  but  the 
mysterious  precursor  of  doom  had  laid  his  finger  on  them,  and 
without  recognizing  him,  they  felt  his  presence."  However,  doom 
did  not,  as  has  been  shown,  trouble  them  very  much  in  the  end. 
A  man  who  is  to  write  M.P.  after  his  name,  and  marry  a  heroine, 
might  well  have  been  confident  throughout  his  career.  Griselda, 
being  defrauded  of  her  property,  gains  her  living  by  her  voice, 
and  becomes  a  famous  singer.  In  spite  of  her  brilliant  success, 
it  was  generally  prophesied  that  she  would  early  quit  her  profes- 
sion, and  crystallize  as  a  wife.  She  is  pursued  by  a  wicked 
Captain,  with  basilisk  eyes.  "  She  cringed  from  (sic)  him,"  but  a 
terrible  doom  seemed  to  be  overtaking  her.  Where  her  difficulty 
lay  in  avoiding  the  villain  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  At  all  events, 
in  her  despair,  she  becomes  engaged  to  Lindsay  as  her  only  means 
of  escape.  Philip  goes  to  see  her,  and  takes  her  a  present  from  her 
lover.  "I  feel  choked,  Lindsay,  by  presentiments,"  he  exclaimed, 
before  he  started  on  his  journey.  "'Lindsay,''  he  adds,  "  did  you 
ever  speculate  on  the  nearness  of  the  unseen?"  Matters  get 
to  so  serious  a  pass  that  the  author  herself  steps  on  to  the 
scene,  and,  like  a  Greek  chorus,  exclaims,  "  I  hear  a  rustling  of 
the  wings  of  Fate  hovering  round  the  head  of  her  victim." 
Ralph  gets  a  letter  from  his  friend.  He  shivers  a9  he  opens  it. 
Ha  very  wisely  puts  it  down  unread  and  makes  himself  a  cup  of 
tea.  A  few  pages  further  on  we  have  the  chill  touch  of  doom. 
Then,  at  a  critical  moment,  a  clock  struck  with  the  mellow  (sic) 
suddenness  that  rouses  one  in  deep  stillness.  Ralph  discovers 
that  Philip  and  Griselda  are  in  love  with  each  other^  and  at  once 
falls  into  a  fever  and  dies.  He  has  just  strength  to  write  one 
word,  "  Traitor."   Philip  is  full  of  remorse.  "  Why,*'  he  exclaims, 
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"can't  I  believe  iu  some  panacea?  Why  can't  I  shoot  myself, 
or  burn  my  hand,  or  open  my  veins,  and  let  myself  bleed  till  I 
fall  from  weakness  ?  "  As  he  cannot  do  any  of  these  things,  he 
manages  to  live  for  one  volume  longer,  and  in  the  end,  as  we  have 
said,  obtains  a  most  respectable  position  and  a  most  eligible  wife, 
considering  that  he  began  life  as  an  anxiety,  a  bugbear,  and  a 
volcano. 


OUR  FUTURE  HIGHWAY.* 

(CAPTAIN  CAMERON'S  journey  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
J  the  Persian  Gulf  must  have  seemed  child's  play  and  un- 
mixed pleasure  after  bis  expedition  across  Africa.  And,  although 
an  accident  or  an  awkward  encounter  is  always  possible  in  travel- 
ling through  an  unsettled  and  semi-barbarous  country,  on  the 
whole  there  would  appear  to  have  been  no  great  danger  in  ac- 
complishing a  singularly  interesting  tour.  The  Turkish  officials 
are  always  disposed  to  be  civil  to  Englishmen  bringing  credentials 
or  letters  of  introduction  ;  and  the  zaptiehs  whom  they  supply  as 
guides  or  escort  shelter  the  travellers  under  the  authority  of 
the  Government.  Consuls,  English  or  foreign,  are  always  de- 
lighted to  welcome  Europeans  who  bring  them  the  latest  in- 
telligence of  the  civilization  from  which  they  are  banished  ;  Chris- 
tians of  all  creeds  and  races  are  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  airing  their  grievances,  in  the  hope  that  representations  in 
influential  quarters  may  possibly  bring  them  compensation  and 
redress;  while  the  Arabs  show  their  proverbial  hospitality,  es- 
pecially if  their  visitors  are  so  well  armed  as  to  be  formidable. 
There  is  always  the  chance  of  being  waylaid  by  one  of  those 
bands  of  robbers  who  infest  some  of  the  hill  ranges  and  whose 
hands  are  against  every  man ;  but  even  against  hazards  of  the  kind 
the  odds  are  considerable.  At  the  same  time  the  undertaking  is 
by  no  means  smooth  sailing,  though  Captain  Cameron's  resources 
as  a  sailor  and  veteran  explorer  stood  him  of  course  in  very  good 
stead.  Dealing  with  Orientals  of  all  ranks  demands  almost  as 
much  tact  and  patience,  firmness  and  good  temper,  as  managing 
the  headmen  of  African  villages,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
trains  of  negro  earners.  They  will  persist  in  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  traveller's  way,  partly  from  private  reasons  of  self-interest, 
partly  from  constitutional  procrastination  and  apathy.  Then  the 
behaviour  of  the  traveller's  followers  is  perpetually  involving  him 
iu  trouble  ;  and  a  quarrel  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  population  may 
lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  As  for  rough  accommodation, 
that  is  of  course  to  be  expected.  In  their  tent,  which  the}' 
pitched  when  camping  in  the  country,  Captain  Cameron  and  his 
companion  could  always  make  themselves  comfortable.  But 
for  the  most  part  their  halting  places  were  in  villages  or 
cities,  and  then  they  fell  back  on  habitations  of  stone  or  mud. 
It  was  no  unusual  occurrence,  when  arriving  late  in  the  night, 
wearied,  wet,  and  hungry,  to  experience  extreme  difficulty  iu 
obtaining  admission  even  to  the  public  khan  or  caravanserai. 
Sometimes  it  was  occupied  already  by  a  caravan,  or  was  in 
the  possession  of  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Sometimes  the 
beeper,  from  ill-temper  or  fanaticism,  positively  refused  to  re- 
ceive them,  until  menaced  by  some  official  whom  they  had  to 
hunt  up.  And  occasionally  he  had  locked  up  the  chambers  and 
gone  away  with  the  key.  The  fact  of  there  being  doors  to  lock 
seems  to  infer  a  certain  amount  of  civilization  ;  but  the  luxurious 
accommodation  of  these  cells  was  limited  to  the  lock  and 
bey.  In  these  cases,  however,  Captain  Cameron's  seamanlike 
handiness  came  into  play.  He  set  himself  to  give  a  homelike 
appearance  to  their  temporary  quarters,  and  this  is  how  he  suc- 
ceeded at  Orfa,  the  ancient  Edessa: — 

A  mere  cell  of  a  room,  v.'ith  a  door  and  a  window  and  rough  stone  walls, 
we  had  converted  into  a  comfortable-looking  apartment.  Round  the  walls 
ve  had  put  the  sides  of  our  tent,  and  eked  them  out  with  plaids.  Our 
trunks,  covered  with  plaids  and  rugs,  formed  seats,  and  our  table,  covered 
with  books  and  writing  materials,  was  in  the  middle.  Guns  were  ranged 
in  order  ;  and  on  some  large  nails,  which  we  always  carried  for  the  purpose, 
were  hung  our  pistols,  belts,  field-glasses,  and  compasses.  Aneroids,  ther- 
mometers, and  watches  were  arranged  on  their  board,  and  it  looked  quite 
as  if  we  had  taken  a  long  lease  of  the  place,  instead  of  being  mere  wayfaring 
w.anderers. 

Of  the  ten  alternative  routes  suggested  by  projectors  of  different 
nationalities  for  connecting  the  West  with  the  East  by  railway,  the 
line  of  march  followed  by  Captain  Cameron  is  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  most  practicable.  And  though  he  cannot  pronounce  upon 
the  others  from  actual  comparison  and  personal  observation,  he 
surveyed  that  of  his  own  choice  carefully  and  scientifically,  con- 
firming his  previous  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  The  engineering 
difficulties  are  nowhere  considerable ;  the  hilly  ranges  that  cross 
it  may  be  surmounted  by  easy  gradients ;  the  chief  engineering 
works  of  any  serious  cost  are  bridges,  with  here  and  there  a 
long  viaduct ;  while  over  vast  extents  of  alluvial  plain  the 
rails  might  be  laid,  league  after  league,  with  no  labour 
beyond  that  of  smoothing  the  road.  As  for  the  prospects 
of  the  line  paying  commercially,  he  argues  that  even  in 
point  of  local  traffic  there  is  a  good  trade  to  be  counted  upon 
even  at  present  by  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
camels  who  transport  produce  laboriously  and  at  heavy  charges ; 
that  the  country,  which  has  been  lying  fallow  in  many  places 
for  centuries,  is  as  capable  of  vast  production  as  ever  it  was  ; 
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that  the  multiplication  of  the  primitive  machinery  for  irrigation 
would  reclaim  much  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Tigris  lying°alon" 
the  sides  of  the  projected  line ;  and  that,  though  local  capitalists 
will  never  take  the  initiative,  they  are  ready  and  even  ea"-er  to 
come  forward  as  shareholders  if  Europeans  will  show  them  the 
way. 

Captain  Cameron  lauded  in  Syria  at  Beirut,  passed  northwards 
by  Baalbec,  Horns,  Hamah,  and  Aleppo  to  Orfa,  whence  he 
turned  westwards  by  Mardiu  to  the  Tigris  at  Mosul ;  thence  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  by  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  His  route  lay  through  the  remains,  or  at  all  events 
over  the  sites,  of  some  of  the  most  venerable  cities  in  the  world, 
and  he  gives  exceedingly  interesting  sketches  of  their  histories. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  some  of  these  should  have 
been  buried  out  of  sight  and  memory,  like  the  ancient  Nineveh. 
There,  at  all  events,  the  monuments  of  the  past  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  laborious  excavation.  Elsewhere,  wars,  sieges,  and 
storms  have  done  their  work  ;  a  succession  of  modern  towns  have 
been  built  out  of  the  old  materials  ;  and,  except  where  you  come 
on  the  traces  of  the  foundations  of  walls,  or  on  some  once  im- 
pregnable fortress  established  on  the  solid  rock,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  identify  the  archaeological  feature*.  Even  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  Baalbec  are  in  process  of  steady  demolition,  and  their  ob- 
literation can  be  only  a  question  of  time  unless  the  authorities  can 
be  persuaded  to  interpose  effectually.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
site  which  has  no  special  recommendations  had  not  been 
abandoned  to  the  Bedouins  and  the  jackals.  As  it  is,  we  are 
told  that  the  indolent  inhabitants  quarry  the  ruins  habitually  for 
their  houses  and  fences.  "  During  the  last  half-century  several  of 
the  principal  rows  of  columns  have  disappeared."  After  the  visit 
paid  by  Captain  Burton  some  years  ago,  cramps  of  iron  were  driven 
in  here  and  there,  to  support  stones  and  columns  that  were  tottering 
to  their  fall.  Since  then  these  cramps  have  been  actually  stolen  for 
the  sake  of  the  metal ;  while  "  some  of  the  enormous  stones  which 
form  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  place  have  been  drilled 
and  blasted." 

Captain  Cameron  repeats  the  familiar  story  of  townsfolk, 
farmers,  and  peasants  groaning  alike  under  a  Government 
that  oppresses  while  it  fails  to  protect  them.  And  a  state 
of  things  which  has  existed  ever  since  the  Ottoman  occupation 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  consequences  of  the  prolonged 
war.  Owing  to  the  desperate  financial  straits  of  the  Porte, 
taxation  had  been  increased  and  unsparingly  levied.  The  central 
power,  having  its  attention  directed  elsewhere,  had  given  even  less 
heed  than  usual  to  complaints  against  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  its  governors.  Many  able-bodied  men  had  been  withdrawn 
from  cultivation  to  be  drafted  into  the  armies.  Captain  Cameron, 
by  the  way,  who  saw  some  of  the  regiments  returning,  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  Turks  as  material  for  troops,  though  the 
officers  neglected  their  duties  disgracefully.  But,  above  all,  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  unfortunate  districts  complained  with  much 
reason  of  their  hard  position,  placed  between  the  inexorable  agents 
of  their  Government  and  the  Bedouins.  The  sheikh  of  a  village  near 
Aleppo  came  out  to  ride  some  distance  with  the  Christian  travellers. 
The  tale  he  had  to  tell  was  melancholy  enough.  The  Bedouins, 
he  said,  used  to  levy  black-mail  on  him,  protecting  him  in  re- 
turn against  the  tax-collectors.  Ten  years  before,  the  Turks  sent 
a  force  of  mounted  riflemen,  who  kept  the  Bedouins  at  a  distance 
and  collected  contributions  for  the  State.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  that  flying  corps  was  withdrawn.  The  Bedouins  returned, 
exacted  the  full  arrears  of  their  black-mail,  and  further  revenged 
themselves  by  refusing  to  interfere  with  the  tax-gatherers  who 
collected  the  increased  war-taxes.  Another  class  greatly  to  be 
pitied  were  the  prisoners,  who  experienced  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment whether  under  sentence  following  on  conviction  or  while 
merely  waiting  their  trial.  Captain  Cameron  describes  the  scene 
in  the  prison  of  Bab,  a  small  town  only  eighteen  miles  from 
Aleppo.  In  a  vast  arched  chamber  on  the  ground-floor,  enclosed 
in  front  by  a  massive  wooden  grating  and  guarded  by  sentries 
with  loaded  muskets,  were  crowded  together  prisoners  of  all  ages, 
some  in  chains  and  some  unfettered.  The  offences  they  were 
charged  with  ranged  from  murder  to  inability  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment taxes.  Those  who  had  money  might  buy  food  and  tobacco ; 
and  in  their  Oriental  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  destiny  they 
made  themselves  merry  enough.  The  majority  who  had  no  money 
were  in  the  extremity  of  starvation,  so  that  the  innocent  peasant, 
who  was  merely  a  pauper,  suffered  far  more  than  the  murdering 
robber  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  emptying  the  purse  of  his 
victim.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Cameron  remarks  that  no 
actual  cruelty  was  intended.  The  state  of  things  was  simply  due 
to  the  indifference  which  leaves  an  exhausted  beast  of  burden  to 
be  devoured  alive  by  jackals  and  vultures,  instead  of  mercifully 
putting  it  out  of  its  misery.  As  for  the  Christians,  who  were  full 
of  grievances  which  they  expressed  with  much  voluble  plausibility, 
their  lot  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  exceptionally  lamentable.  Though 
they  might  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  redress  for  some  particular 
outrage,  their  complaints  of  injustice  when  they  were  asked  to 
state  them  in  detail  generally  resolved  themselves  into  vague 
generalities. 

The  hospitality  which  Captain  Cameron  received  might  some- 
times have  been  oppressive  to  a  man  who  had  not  gone  through  a 
course  of  rough  cookery  among  the  native  chieftains  of  Central 
Africa.  One  improvised  banquet  which  he  describes  was  a  fair 
sample  of  many.  It  was  offered  by  a  certain  Mohammed  Pasha, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  notorious  robber,  and  had 
stolen  the  affix  of  "  Pasha  "  among  other  things.    He  had  given 
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himself  rank  as  a  Pasha  by  corrupting  his  family  name,  and  found 
the  title  serviceable.  Whether  robber  or  not,  Mohammed  seems 
to  have  been  a  fine  fellow,  fond  of  adventure,  sport,  society,  and 
good  living,  though  his  cooking  left  much  to  be  desired  according 
to  Western  ideas.  On  the  centre  of  the  carpet  was  served  "  a 
huge  platter,  on  which  was  a  pile  of  rice  deluged  with  ghee,  sur- 
mounted by  a  boiled  sheep,  chopped  up  into  little  pieces  without 
any  regard  to  joints  or  proportions  of  fat,  lean,  and  gristle."  This 
was  surrounded  by  bowls  of  lentil  soup  and  piles  of  Arab  bread, 
and  succeeded  by  a  second  course  in  which  "  figs,  mutton,  hone}', 
rice,  fowls,  and  soup  were  impartially  mixed  together  by  the 
company."  An  obtrusively  hospitable  old  gentleman  seated  next  to 
Captain  Cameron  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  his  guest, 
stuffing  him  like  a  capon  with  unctuous  morsels  rolled  up  in  the 
form  of  balls,  whenever  he  showed  signs  of  flagging.  But  their 
travelling  life,  on  the  whole,  was  a  varied  and  healthy  one ;  and 
habitual  exercise  invigorated  the  digestive  powers.  As  the  march 
often  followed  the  banks  of  the  river,  Captain  Cameron  had  fair 
sport  among  waterfowl ;  and,  though  unsuccessful  iu  his  attempts 
on  the  wild  boar,  had  some  exciting  days  among  the  islands  and 
jungles  of  the  Tigris.  But  what  he  chiefly  enjoyed  was  coursing 
the  gazelle  with  greyhounds,  having  been  fortunate  in  picking  up 
some  excellent  dogs,  and  still  more  lucky  in  being  admirably 
mounted.  The  day  may  come  when  through  travellers  to  our 
Eastern  possessions  by  the  Tigris  valley  route  will  break  the 
journey  among  the  mud  fiats  of  Mesopotamia  for  coursing  and  a 
little  winter  wild-fowl  shooting. 


IWAXOFFS  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS." 

riUIESE  Biblical  compositions  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished 
J-  Russian  painter  present  unaccustomed  phases  of  art  and  con- 
ditions of  mind.  They  take  a  new  view  of  old  themes — the 
Annunciation,  the  Announcement  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds, 
and  the  Message  to  take  the  young  Child  and  the  Mother  into 
Egypt  •,  subjects  which  have  grown  somewhat  threadbare  under 
the  reiterations  of  early  and  late  Italian  masters  are  here  clothed 
afresh  and  reanimated  by  a  life-giving  spirit.  And  yet  any  origi- 
nality which  they  may  appear  to  possess  may  be  assigned  to  ascer- 
tained causes.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  here  the  voice  of  the 
Russian — that  is,  of  the  Greek — Church ;  hence  these  illustrations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  differ  from  the  readings  of  Giotto, 
Fra  Angelico,  Raffaelle,  and  other  masters  who  laboured  in  the 
service  of  the  Latin  Church.  And  then,  again,  this  allegiance 
to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  the  Empire  of  the  East  °natu- 
rally  induces  an  affiliation  to  the  art  types  and  traditions  of 
Byzantium  ;  hence  in  these  compositions  are  found  surviving  pic- 
torial traits  which  throughout  ty  estern  Europe  have  long  since  died 
out.  Further,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Alexander  Iwanoff  was 
by  birth  and  in  his  sympathies  Russian  ;  and  accordingly  his 
style  stands  aloof  from  Southern  systems,  and  claims  close  con- 
sanguinity with  Northern  lands  and  semi-civilized  races,  re- 
flecting ethnological  types  which  hitherto  have  been  strangers  to 
the  world  of  art.  The  combined  products  of  these  causes  strike 
the  English  eye  as  somewhat  abnormal ;  yet  all  the  more  do  these 
reproductions  from  the  portfolios  of  an  artist  who  in  arduous 
endeavour  was  sustained  by  noble  motive  open  a  field  for  interest- 
ing speculation. 

The  life  and  labours  of  Alexander  Iwanoff  are  little  known 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  notice  accompanying  these 
chromo  prints  tells  little  more  than  that  the  painter  was  born 
in  1806  and  died  in  1858.  We  will  add  a  few  data  which 
happen  to  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation.  The  rise  of 
modern  art  in  Russia  has  been  rapid  ;  the  growth  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  for  there  was  no  natural  stratum 
out  of  which  the  stunted  plant  could  spring ;  and  so  flower  and 
fruit  had  to  be  fostered  and  forced  as  exotics.  In  fact,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Russia  could  not  easily  rear  at  home  the  art 
she  needed,  and  that  the  shortest  way  was  to  transplant  the 
painter  bodily  to  warmer  latitudes  and  brighter  skies,  where  such 
latent  talents  as  might  exist  would  meet  with  the  best  chance  of  de- 
velopment. Accordingly  a  branch  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
was  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  students,  finding  the 
surroundings  congenial,  not  unfrequently  prolonged  their  sojourn 
in  the  Eternal  City  indefinitely ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the 
rarest  products  of  the  Russian  school,  such  as  the  designs  here 
before  us,  have  been  nurtured  and  matured  in  Italy.  Iwanoff 
though  looked  upon  by  the  community  of  artists  dwelling  iu 
Rome  as  a  recluse,  belonged  to  a  goodly  company.  Almost  all  the 
great  painters  of  Russia,  such  as  Lossenko,  Brulloff,  Bruni,  Neff 
Gay,  and  *lavitsky,  men  who  made  a  name  throughout  Europe 
by  master-works  like  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  and  "The 
Brazen  Serpent  "—large,  ambitious  pictures,  honoured  by  con- 
spicuous positions  within  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburo—  per- 
fected their  academic  and  eclectic  styles  by  persistent  study  in 
Rome  Alexander  Iwanoff.  in  common  with  our  countryman 
John  Gibson,  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  there  ;  the  thirty  years 
daring  which  he  struggled  to  express  noble  thoughts  in  adequate 
pictorial  form  were  associated  with  the  labours  of  Thorwaldsen, 
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Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and  Gibson,  all  intent  in  their  several  ways 
on  securing  to  the  art  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  a  sound  and 
vital  revival. 

Alexander  Iwanoff  overtaxed  his  physical  power,  though  per- 
haps he  scarcely  over-rated  his  mental  capacity,  in  pledging  himself 
to  immortality  by  one  tremendous  effort — a  composition  of  thirty- 
five  life-size  figures  representing  the  baptism  of  St.  John  011 
Jordan's  banks  with  Christ  appearing  to  the  assembled  people. 
The  appreciative  critic  Count  Raczynski,  judging  from  preliminary- 
studies,  predicted  that  the  picture  would  make  an  epoch  in  Russian 
art ;  and  when  we  saw  the  completed  work  in  the  painter's  studio 
about  the  year  1856,  it  had  become  the  public  talk  of  Rome.  The 
artists  in  the  Cai'6  Greco  were  unanimous  in  its  praise  ;  but  Russia 
had  hardly  time  to  verify  the  verdict  passed  in  its  favour 
while  fame  or  reward  could  come  to  the  painter  himself.  The 
picture  is  in  conception  eminently  original,  as  indeed  are 
the  designs  now  brought  before  the  public.  The  multitude, 
draped  and  undraped,  are  gathered  ou  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
awaiting  baptism  ;  the  Saviour  in  the  distance  approaches,  but 
He  is  yet  alone,  and  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  situation 
become  impressive.  The  Baptist,  clad  in  camel's  hair,  a  dweller 
in  woods  and  desert  places,  exclaims  with  upraised  arms,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God !  "  The  art,  as  in  the  compositions  here  repro- 
duced, is  abnormal ;  the  types  are  of  a  race  almost  aboriginal 
in  form  and  physiognomy ;  the  scene  is  laid  neither  in  Italy  nor 
iu  Palestine,  but  somewhere  apparently  far  away  as  the  wilds  of 
Central  Asia  or  Northern  Siberia.  Such  are  the  wide-stretching 
geographic  and  ethnographic  materials  which  Iwanoff'  gathered 
within  the  circuit  of  his  far  from  homogeneous  art.  The  painter 
died  shortly  after  the  victory  he  won.  A  nd  the  picture  which  we 
knew  in  Rome  ere  ithad  obtained  distinction  or  gained  a  worthy  des- 
tination, we  met  ten  years  later  holding  a  conspicuous  place  m  the 
public  gallery  of  Moscow.  The  traits  which  strike  Western  Euro- 
peans as  strange  in  type  seem  to  seize  strongly  on  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  in  the  Eastern  or  Russian  Church.  The  popularity 
achieved  by  this  almost  repellent  composition  is  attested  by  its 
publication  as  a  coloured  print  sold  in  the  streets  at  the  price  of  a 
few  pence.  The  Russian  peasant  has  a  craving  for  Biblical  and 
legendary  engravings,  displayed  and  sold  largely  during  fairs  and 
at  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  scenes  depicted,  as  in  the  Biblical 
series  before  us,  are  usually  stimulating  and  sensational ;  they  bring 
into  play  the  machinery  of  the  supernatural,  they  abound  in 
miracle.  But  poor  Iwanoff",  as  we  have  indicated,  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  popularity  which  his  highly  seasoned  art  was  sure  in  the 
end  to  win.  We  seem  to  see  him  now — silent  and  sad,  careworn 
and  broken  in  health — as  he  stood  before  the  immense  canvas  into 
which  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  had  breathed  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  He  had  borne  up  against  poverty,  he  had 
struggled  manfully  through  obscurity,  and  then,  as  the  goal  was 
reached,  he  died.  Even  in  the  proverbial  calamities  of  genius  few 
stories  are  more  touching.  But  Russian  artists  overtax  their  powers, 
and  are  prone  to  break  down  prematurely  under  the  severe 
tension.  Flavitsky  collapsed  from  want  of  rest,  Brulloff'  died  in  har- 
ness, and  Iwanoff' barely  lived  to  see  his  life's  work  accomplished. 

Till  the  appearance  of  the  present  publication  a  reasonable 
account  could  hardly  be  given  of  how  twenty  or  thirty  years 
were  overborne  with  labour,  and  why  the  artist  at  length  sank 
under  ill-requited  efforts.  The  great  picture  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  not  in  itself  adequate  cause.  But  it  now  becomes 
apparent  how  during  this  protracted  period  the  painter  was 
maturing  in  thought  and  elaborating  in  form  a  series  of  more  than 
two  hundred  compositions  setting  forth  the  dealings  of  God  with 
the  children  of  men.  On  the  death  of  the  painter  in  1858  this 
pictorial  Bible  descended  to  his  brother,  an  architect,  and  then,  on 
the  decease  of  the  brother  in  1877,  the  designs  came  by  bequest  to 
the  German  Archaeological  Institute  of  Rome,  as  universal  legatee, 
accompanied  with  the  condition  that  "  these  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  should  be  published."  An  announcement 
signed  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  states  that  the 
Directorate  are  anxious  that  this  obligation  should  be  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  testator,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  intention.  They  declare  their  conviction  that  the 
work  will  find  a  favourable  reception  not  only  in  Russia,  where 
the  name  of  Iwanoff  is  in  every  mouth,  but  also  in  other  countries. 
The  painter,  it  is  added,  by  the  richness  and  vividness  of  his 
imagination  and  by  the  power  of  his  representation,  ranks  among 
the  post  gifted  artists  of  the  new  epoch.  Further,  it  is 
anticipated  that  his  compositions  will  raise  special  interest  by 
a  remarkable  individuality  or  idiosyncrasy,  which  must  be 
traced  back  to  Russia,  the  native  land  of  the  artist.  In  the  course 
of  the  publication  a  biography  is  promised  which  will  assign  to 
the  painter  his  position  in  the  history  of  art.  The  entire  work 
will  contain  232  plates. 

These  Biblical  illustrations  go  far  to  justify  the  preceding 
encomium,  though  their  somewhat  fantastic  or  fanatic  character 
may  shock_  minds  attempered  to  more  moderate  styles.  One 
characteristic  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer 
is  the  bold  and  imaginative  treatment  of  angels,  such  as  may  have 
been  present  in  the  vision  of  St.  John  in  Patmos — beings  of  pre- 
ternatural size  and  power,  arrayed  with  four-fold  wmgs,  and 
environed  with  iridescent  and  light-emitting  glories.  The  an"-el 
closing  the  eyes  of  Zacharias  approaches  with  slow,  solemn,  and 
stately  step,  while  the  arm  is  stretched  forth  as  with  divine 
volition;  the  figure  is  statuesque,  and  sustains  a  poise  between 
motion  and  rest,  being  both,  yet  neither.  The  Angel  appearing 
to  St.  Joseph  in  a  Dream"  shares,  with  others,  Byzantina 
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scale  and  immobility — traits  which  Cimabue,  amid  the  early 
revivalists,  took  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere  of 
sacred  art.  The  painter  in  many  passages  seetn9  to  catch  inspira- 
tion from  the  glowing  and  mystic  visions  of  Ezekiel;  the  angels 
are  clothed  in  the  bird-like  wings  of  cherubim ;  they  are  orbed 
within  moonlike  spheres  wherein  are  set  wheels  of  radiating  light 
and  glory.  Such  scenes  recall  Ezekiel's  vision — "  Then  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  over  the  threshold 
of  the  house  •,  and  the  bouse  was  filled  with  the  cloud,  and  the 
court  was  full  of  the  brightness  of  the  Lord's  glory.  And  the 
sound  of  the  cherubim's  wings  was  heard  even  to  the  outer  court." 
The  reader  will  readily  believe  how  much  of  Oriental  splendour 
shines  within  these  designs.  The  golden  seven-branch  caudlestick 
sheds  a  flood  of  rainbow  colour  within  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
and  light,  with  rays  darting  from  the  centre  of  all  light,  pierces  as 
an  all-searching  eye,  and  dispels  darkness  from  the  place  of  reve- 
lation. We  have  seldom  recognized  in  art  so  full  a  sense  of  the 
supernatural. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  wait  for  the  promised  biography  to  form 
an  estimate  of  Iwanoil",  and  to  assign  to  his  creations  their  true 
position  in  the  history  of  art.  As  already  indicated,  the  style  is 
impressed  with  the  statuesque  stateliuess,  and  with  some- 
what of  the  stolidity,  of  the  arts  which  centred  in  Constanti- 
nople— arts  which  still  live  and  germinate  on  Mount  Athos,  as 
well  as  in  the  monasteries  of  Russia.  Also,  as  before  stated, 
these  designs  are  flushed  and  fired  with  Oriental  colour,  a 
colour  which,  like  that  of  Venice,  has  been  reflected  as  an  after- 
glow from  the  splendour  of  the  East.  And  going  still  further 
eastward,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  that  the  painter  has  borrowed 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Assyria  the  ample  angel-wings  which, 
like  sails,  float  in  air,  or  fall  as  ample  draperies  round  the  feet 
upon  the  ground.  Yet  one  more  noteworthy  circumstance  is  that 
the  simplicity  of  every-day  nature  is  permitted  a  place  within 
the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  Accordingly,  St.  Zacharias  and 
St.  Joseph  appear  as  no  other  than  old  men,  and  the  shepherds  in 
the  fields  among  the  sheep,  startled  in  their  slumber,  make  no  pre- 
tence to  be  more  than  ordinary  peasants.  By  this  approach 
to  nature  Iwanolf  in  the  Russian  school  divides  himself  from  the 
party  of  stagnation  and  of  finality,  and  allies  his  art  to  action 
and  progress.  The  churches  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
richly  adorned  with  paintings,  are  divided  between  styles  old  and 
new  ;  the  historic  school  of  the  past,  coeval,  at  least  in  manner  if 
not  in  date,  with  the  mosaics  in  Kavenna,  Torcello,  and  Venice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  modern  school  of  the 
present  day,  which  takes  models  from  actual  life  and  seeks  to  re- 
present and  realize  nature  just  as  she  is.  Iwanoil"  holds  a  happy  mean 
between  these  two  extremes ;  he  reconciles  in  good  degree  the  real 
with  the  ideal,  the  secular  with  the  sacred,  the  natural  with  the 
superhuman.  The  Russian  Church,  in  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  second  commandment,  denies  herself  the  use  of  graven  images ; 
but  just  in  proportion  as  she  eschews  statues  does  she  espouse 
warmly  the  art  of  painting.  Hence  a  wide  field  is  open  to 
these  illustrations  from  the  sacred  narrative.  Many  pictorial  Bibles 
have  been  attempted,  but  Iwanoil'  differs  from  all  his  predecessors. 
He  is  not  so  formal  and  academic  as  Baffaelle  or  Schnorr  ;  he  is 
not  so  exclusively  spiritual  as  Overbeck  ;  he  does  not  introduce  as 
much  of  outward  and  landscape  nature  as  Dore  among  the  Erench, 
Schirmer  among  the  Germans,  or  Martin  and  Danby  here  at  home. 
Among  our  English  artists  perhaps  the  position  of  Iwanoff  may  be 
more  nearly  found  somewhere  between  Fuseli,  Blake,  and  Sto- 
thard;  and  the  approach  would  be  all  the  closer  if  it  had  so  chanced 
that  the  art  of  these  painters  had,  like  that  of  this  great  Russian 
designer,  been  identified  with  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  TRAMP  ABROAD.* 

MR.  MARK  TWAIN  started  for  Europe  in  March  1878, 
with  the  intention  of  course  of  writing  a  book  about  what 
he  did  and  saw.  The  result  is  the  two  volumes  called  A  Tramp 
Abroad ;  and  the  first  fault  which  a  person  who  reads  through  the 
two  volumes  will  probably  be  inclined  to  find  with  them  is  that 
they  are  two  instead  of  one.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  but  a 
reviewer  would  dream  of  reading  straight  through  the  volumes. 
They  are  things  to  be  taken  for  a  spell  and  then  laid  down  again 
until  another  idle  half-hour  is  ready  to  be  tilled  up.  This  would 
perhaps  make  a  sufficient  general  answer  to  the  reviewer's  com- 
plaint; but  it  will  not  account  for  the  carelessness  with  which,  in 
the  English  edition,  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  is  obviously 
out  of  place  is  retained  in  the  second  volume.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  American  readers  to  have  put  before  them 
extracts  from  exceedingly  well-known  books  about  Alpine 
climbing ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  interesting  to  any  English 
readers.  There  is  something  not  altogether  unpleasing  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  author  waxes  enthusiastic  about  the 
"imposing  Alpine  mass"  of 'the  Rigi;  but  one  may  have  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Besides,  calling  the  Rigi  by  this 
grandiloquent  name  leaves  the  writer  rather  at  a  loss  what  to  say 


*  A  Tramp  Ahmad.  By  Mark  Twain,  Author  of  "  The  Innocents 
Abroad,"  "  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,"'  &c.  2  vols.  London:  Chatto 
&  SVindus.  1S80. 


about  the  Matterhorn.  He  gets  out  of  it  with  some  ingenuity  by 
the  help  of  such  phrases  as  "  colossal  wedge,"  "  sky- cleaving  mono- 
lith," and  "  Napoleon  of  the  mountain  world.''  In  speaking  of 
the  Matterhorn,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Twain  constantly  refers  to 
"  Lord  Douglas,"  although  in  one  of  the  extracts  above  referred 
to  the  title  occurs  more  than  once,  and  is  of  course  correctly 
given.  However,  if  there  are  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Twain's 
volumes  which  are  dull  (and  there  is  one  story  of  an  imaginary 
expedition  the  dulne3S  of  which,  relieved  by  a  very  few  bright 
touches,  it;  monstrous  aud  overwhelming),  there  are  also  plenty  of 
passages,  stories,  bits  of  observation,  scraps  of  character  and  con- 
versation, and  so  forth,  which  are  delightfully  bright  and  clever. 
And  a  practised  reader  can  always  skip  the  dull  parts. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  instances  of  Mr.  Twain's  powers  is 
found  very  early  in  the  book,  lie  wandered  into  the  beautiful 
Heidelberg  woods,  and  was  standing  in  meditation  beneath  the 
pine-trees.  A  raven  croaked.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  bird 
observing  him,  and  felt  as  a  man  feels  who  tinds  that  a  stranger 
has  been  secretly  watching  him.  "  I  eyed  the  raven  and  the  raven 
eyed  me.    Nothing  was  said  during  some  seconds.    Then  the  bird 

i  stepped  a  little  way  along  his  limb  to  get  a  better  point  of  obser- 
vation, lifted  his  wings,  stuck  his  head  far  down  below  his 
shoulders  toward  me,  and  croaked  again — a  croak  with  a  distinctly 
insulting  expression  about  it.  If  hie  had  spoken  in  English,  he 
could  not  have  said  any  more  plainly  than  he  did  say  in  raven, 
'  Well,  what  do  you  want  here  P  ' "    This  was  bad  enough,  espe- 

I  cially  as  Mr.  Twain's  refusal  to  bandy  words  with  a  raven  only  en- 
couraged the  adversary  to  the  use  of  what  was  evidently  the  most 

1  horrible  language.  But  when,  not  content  with  this,  the  raven  called 
to  another  raven,  and  the  two  together  discussed  Mr.  Mark  Twain 

I  with  the  most  complete  freedom,  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  flight,  and  he  was  probably  right.  This  incident  reminds 
him  of  Jim  Baker,  a  simple-hearted,  middle-aged  miner  who  lived 
all  alone  in  a  corner  of  California,  and  had  studied  the  beasts  and 

j  birds  around  him  so  closely  that  he  got,  as  he  said,  to  understand 

j  everything  they  said.  He  found  that  some  animals  have  a  very 
limited  language,  and  are  unable  to  use  any  adornments  of  speech, 
while  others  have  a  fine  .and  ready  command  of  brilliant  words 
and  phrases,  which  they  enjoy  exhibiting.    After  long  and  careful 

i  consideration  he  had  settled  that  the  blue-jays  were  the  best 
talkers  he  had  found  among  birds  and  beasts : — 

There's  more  to  a  blue  jay  than  any  other  creature.  lie  has  got  more 
moods,  and  more  different  kinds  of  feelings  than  other  creature  ;  and  mind 
you,  whatever  a  blue-jay  feels,  he  cau  put  into  language.  And  no  mere 
commonplace  language,  either,  but  rattling,  out-and-out  book  talk — and 
bristling  with  metaphor,  too — just  bristling  !  And  as  for  command  of  lan- 
guage— why  you  never  see  a  blue-jay  get  stuck  for  a  word.  No  man  ever 
did.  They  just  boil  out  of  him  !  And  another  thing :  I've  noticed  a  good 
deal,  and  there's  no  bird,  or  cow,  or  anything  that  uses  as  good  grammar  as 
a  blue-jay.  You  may  say  a  cat  uses  good  grammar.  Well,  a  cat  does — 
but  you  let  a  cat  get  excited,  once  ;  you  let  a  cat  get  to  pulling  fur  with 
another  cat  on  a  shed,  nights,  and  you'll  hear  grammar  that  will  give  you 
the  lockjaw.  Ignorant  people  think  it's  the  noise  which  fighting  cats  make 
that  is  so  aggravating,  but  it  ain't  so  ;  it's  the  sickening  grammar  they 
use.  Now  I've  never  heard  a  jay  use  bad  grammar  hut  very  seldom  ;  and 
when  they  do,  they  are  as  ashamed  as  a  human ;  they  shut  right  down  and 
leave. 

You  may  call  a  jay  a  bird.  Well,  so  he  is,  in  a  measure — because  he's 
got  feathers  on  him,  and  don't  belong  to  no  church,  perhaps  ;  but  otherwise 
he  is  just  as  much  a  human  as  you  be.  And  I'll  tell  you  for  why.  A  jay's 
gifts,  and  instincts,  and  feelings,  and  interests,  cover  the  whole  ground.  A 
jay  hasn't  got  any  more  principle  than  a  Congressman.  A  jay  will  lie,  a 
jay  will  steal,  a  jay  will  deceive,  a  jay  will  betray  ;  and  lour  times  out  of 
five,  a  jay  will  go  back  on  his  solemnest  promise.  The  sacredness  of  an  ob- 
ligation is  a  thing  w  hich  you  can't  cram  into  no  blue-jay's  head.  Now,  on 
top  of  all  this,  there's  another  thing ;  a  jay  can  outswear  any  gentle- 
man in  the  mines.  You  think  a  cat  can  swear.  Well,  a  cat  can  ;  but  you 
give  a  blue-jay  a  subject  that  calls  for  his  reserve  powers,  and  where  is  your 
eat?  Don't  talk  to  me — I  know  too  much  about  this  tiling.  And  there's 
yet  another  thing  :  in  the  one  little  particular  of  scolding— just  good,  clean, 
out-and-out  scolding — a  blue-jay  can  lay  over  anything,  human  or  divine. 
Yes,  sir,  a  jay  is  everything  that  a  man  is.  A  jay  can  cry,  a  jay  can  laugh, 
a  jay  can'feel  shame,  a  jay  can  reason  and  plan  and  discuss,  a  jay  likes 
gossip  and  scandal,  a  jay  has  got  a  sense  of  humour,  a  jay  knows  when  he 
is  an  ass  just  as  well  as  you  do— maybe  better.  If  a  jay  ain't  human,  he'd 
better  take  in  his  sign,  that's  all.  Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  perfectly 
true  fact  about  some  blue-jays. 

The  "  perfectly  true  fact "  occupies  the  next  chapter,  and  is  well 
worth  reading.  To  tell  it  in  any  words  but  those  of  Jim  Baker 
would  be  to  spoil  it. 

The  author  has  naturally  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Heidel- 
berg students,  and  he  devotes  considerable  .-pace  to  the  duels  of 
the  Corps-Students,  those  curious  encounters  which  take  place  at 
the  Hirsch-Gasse,  and  which  have  been  more  than  once  briefly 
described  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Twain  seems  to  have  been  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  in  seeing,  on  the  day  when  he  visited  this  place,  a 
succession  of  unusually  ghastly  duels,  and  his  impression  of  the 
whole  proceedings  was  a  good  deal  more  serious  than  we  should 
have  expected.  However,  no  doubt  most  of  these  duels  do  look 
ugly  enough,  and  possibly  Mr.  Twain  has  deliberately  heightened 
his  description,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  to  the  very  amusing  skit 
upon  a  French  duel  which  follows  his  serious  account  of  the 
Ilirsch-Gasse  and  its  occupants.  In  some  particulars  this  account 
is  curiously  incorrect.  Mr.  Mark  Twain  describes  the  schliiger 
as  "  quite  heavy."  He  has  not  noted  that  it  is  a  weapon  abso- 
lutely useless  except  for  the  artificial  student-duelling,  and,  as 
he  has  given  so  much  space  to  these  unique  and  somewhat 
barbaric  contests,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
try  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  schlager,  that 
•  curious  blade  which  resembles  a  sharp-edged  harlequin's  bat  made 
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in  steel  and  fitted  with  a  solid  claymore-like  hilt.  So  lately  as  in 
Crabb  Robinson's  time  the  student  duels  were  fought  with  small 
swords, fitted  with  a  button  not  on,  but  near,  the  point,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  a  fatal  wound,  while  admitting  a  visible  and  tangible 
puncture.  How  the  altogether  abnormal  arm  now  in  use  was 
developed  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  in  spite  of  many 
inquiries.  That  there  is  science  in  its  employment  there_  is  no 
doubt ;  but  the  one  fact  that  the  heavily-padded  right  arm  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  requisition  in  the  fashion  of  a  shield  to 
receive  the  adversary's  blows,  will  show  at  once  how  useless, 
except  indeed  as  a  land  of  corollary  to  backsword  play,  the  science 
is.  Mr.  Twain  dwells,  by  no  means  unjustly,  on  the  endurance 
exhibited  by  Corps-Students  in  taking,  without  any  signs  of  pain, 
cuts  on  the  face,  which  always  look  ugly,  must  be  considerably 
painful,  and  may,  if  neglected,  be  highly  dangerous.  The  contrast 
between  this  endurance  and  the  rule  of  the  game  which  stops  a 
duel  for  the  slightest  scratch  on  the  hand  caused  by  the  flexible 
blade  making  its  way  inside  the  hilt  opposed  to  it  is  curious.  Mr. 
Twain,  in  connexion  with  the  student-duels,  informs  his  readers 
that  a  Corps-Student's  wearing  a  riband  across  his  breast  indicates 
that  he  has  fought  three  decisive  duels  and  is  "  free  "—that  is,  can 
refuse  all  but  serious  duels  without  reproach.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  signifies  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  fuchs,  or  freshman,  and, 
having  become  a  bursch,  or  full  member  'of  the  corps,  has  more 
fighting  on  his  hands  than  he  had  before.  We  may  note  in  pass- 
ing that  a  fuchs  in  a  duel  wears  a  cap  which  gives  some  slight 
protection  to  the  head,  while  a  bursch  fights  bareheaded. 

From  his  French  duel  the  author  goes  on  to  the  theatre  at 
Mannheim,  where  he  heard  Lohengrin,  as  to  which  he  has  some 
astoundingly  stupid  would-be-humorous  remarks  to  make.  What 
he  says,  however,  of  the  considerate  behaviour  of  members  of 
German  audiencesin  never  disturbing  their  companions  is  both  true 
and  well  worth  attention.  Apparently  his  account  of  a  raft 
journey  is  genuine,  and  some  of  the  bits  of  description  in  con- 
nexion with  this  have  truth  and  vigour.  The  truth  and  humour 
of  his  account  of  his  getting  lost  at  dead  of  night  in  the  dark  in  his 
own  bed-room  can  perhaps  be  only  appreciated  by  people  who 
have  gone  through  the  same  experience,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  at  large  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  people  are  few.  In  the 
course  of  his  journeys  Mr.  Twain  fell  in  with  a  wonderful  guide- 
book written  from  the  German  a  long  time  ago  by  an  Englishman. 
Of  this  it  is  only  fair  to  leave  Mr.  Twain  to  expound  the  humours, 
but  we  cannot  resist  giving  a  few  quotations  from  a  rival  pro- 
duction which  was  presented  to  him  under  the  title  Catalogue  of 
Pictures  in  the  old  1'inacoteh  (at  Muuich).  Among  the  descriptions 
are : — 

Portrait  of  a  young  man.  A  long  while  this  picture  was  thought  to  be 
Bindi  Altoviti's  portrait ;  now  somebody  will  again  have  it  to  be  the  self- 
portrait  of  Raphael. 

Susan  bathing,  surprised  by  the  two  old  man.  In  the  background  is  the 
lapidation  of  the  condemned. 

A  larder  with  greens  and  dead  game  animated  by  a  cook-maid  and  two 
kitchen-boys. 

And  the  work  contains  this  warning : — 

It  is  not  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  work  in  question  to  a  publication 
of  the  same  contents  as  well  as  to  the  pirated  edition  of  it. 

Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  are  to  be  found,  where  they 
are  placed  with  a  probably  conscious  air  of  pedantry,  in  the  ap- 
pendices at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  For  instance,  in  an 
Appendix  on  the  German  language,  we  have  this  practical  il- 
lustration of  some  of  its  difficulties: — 

Tale  of  the  Fishwife  and  Its  Sad  Fate. 

(I  capitalise  the  nouns,  in  the  German  (and  ancient  English}  fashion.) 

It  is  a  bleak  Day.  Hear  the  Rain,  how  he  pours,  and  the  Hail,  how  he 
raffles  ;  and  see  the  Snow,  how  he  drifts  along,  and  oh,  the  Mud,  how  deep 
he  is  !  Ah.  the  poor  Fishwife,  it  is  stuck  fast  in  the  Mire  ;  it  has  dropped 
its  Basket  of  Fishes  ;  and  its  Hands  have  been  cut  by  the  Scales  as  it 
prized  some  of  the  falling  Creatures  ;  and  one  Scale  has  even  got  into  its 
Eye,  and  it  cannot  get  her  out.  It  opens  its  Mouth  to  cry  for  Help,  but  if 
an}'  Sound  comes  out  of  him,  alas !  he  is  drowned  by  the  raging  of  the 
Storm.  And  now  a  Tomcat  has  got  one  of  the  Fishes,  and  she  will  surely 
escape  with  him.  No  ;  she  bites  oft"  a  Fin,  she  holds  her  in  her  Mouth — 
will  she  swallow  her  ?  No  ;  the  Fishwife's  brave  Mother-Dog  deserts  his 
Puppies  and  rescues  the  Fin,  which  he  eats  himself  as  his  Reward.  O  horror  ! 
the  Lightning  has  struck  the  Fishbasket !  he  sets  him  on  Fire  ;  See  the 
Flame,  how  she  licks  the  doomed  Utensil  with  her  red  and  angry  Tongue  ! 
.Now  she  attacks  the  helpless  Fishwife's  Foot — she  burns  him  up,  all  but 
the  big  Toe,  and  even  she  is  partly  consumed  ;  and  still  she  spreads,  still 
she  waves  her  fiery  Tongues  !  She  attacks  the  Fishwife's  Leg  and  destroys 
it;  she  attacks  its  Hand  and  destroys  her ;  she  attacks  its  poor  worn  Gar- 
ment and  destroys  her  also  ;  she  attacks  its  Body  and  consumes  him ;  she 
wreathes  herself  about  its  Heart  and  it  is  consumed  ;  next  about  its  Breast, 
and  in  a  Moment  she  is  a  Cinder  ;  now  she  reaches  its  Neck — he  goes  ;  now 
its  Chin — it  goes  ;  now  its  Nose — she  goes.  In  another  Moment,  except 
Help  come,  the  Fishwife  will  be  no  more  !  Time  presses — is  there  none  to 
succour  and  save?  Yes!  Joy,  joy!  with  flying  Feet  the  she-English- 
woman comes!  But  alas!  the  generous  she-Female  is  too  late  !  Where  now  is 
the  fated  Fishwife?  It  has  ceased  from  its  Suil'ering  ;  it  has  gone  to  a  better 
Land  ;  all  that  is  left  of  it  for  its  loved  Ones  to  lament  over  is  this  poor 
smouldering  Ash-heap.  Ah,  woful,  woful  Ash-heap!  Let  us  take  him  up 
tenderly,  reverently,  upon  the  lowly  Shovel,  and  bear  him  to  his  long  Rest, 
with  the  Prayer  that  when  he  rises  again  it  will  be  in  a  Realm  where  he 
will  have  one  good  square  responsible  Sex,  and  have  it  all  to  himself, 
instead  of  having  a  mangy  lot  of  assorted  Sexes  scattered  all  over  him  in 
Spots. 

Mr.  Twain's  volumes  are,  to  quote  a  pantomime  clown's  phrase, 
very  "  loose  and  careless,"  and  he  has  sometimes  reached  intense 
dulnes*  in  the  desire  to  be  funny.  He  is  perhaps  more  irritating, 
however— and  it  may  be  added  offensive— when  he  writes  seriously, 


as  in  the  chapter  on  "  Indecent  License  in  Art,"  concerning  things 
of  which  he  evidently  has  no  sort  of  comprehension.  Hut,  we 
repeat,  to  people  who  know  how  to  skip,  and  how  to  read,  if  they 
do  read  them,  such  passages  as  the  one  referred  to  without  feeling 
annoyed,  the  book  is  sure  to  furnish  a  good  deal  of  genuine 
amusement. 


CLASSICS,  LATIN  AND  GREEK.* 

OUR  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that,  among 
editors  of  classics  for  the  use  of  schools  or  colleges,  Mr. 
Arthur  Sidgwick  has  made  the  JEneid  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  a 
little  consideration  of  the  particular  theme  which  he  now  under- 
takes will  excite  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  Seventh  and 
Eio-hth  Books  open  and  carry  forward  the  second  half  of  Virgil's 
epic — the  Roman  Iliad  of  battle  succeeding  the  Odyssey  of  wander- 
ings. The  Seventh  Book  opens  what  may  be  called  a  new 
"  diorama,"  in  which  pass  in  rapid  succession  "  battle-pieces,  sea 
adventures,  councils  of  gods,  single  combats,  feasts  and  funerals, 
splendid  scenes  and  similes."  Few  efforts  of  epic  genius  transcend 
the  account  of  Alecto*s  execution  of  Juno's  bidding  in  rousing 
Amata,  the  Matrons,  Turnus,  and  the  Tuscan  peasants  to  bitter 
hostility  against  the  Trojan  interlopers.  The  prefatory  notes  of 
the  Introduction  furnish  all  the  needful  prolegomena  as  to  story, 
style,  and  similes  ;  indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  the  repetition  of 
all  this  in  each  volume  is  not  a  needless  concession  to  the  theory 
that  schoolboys  use  up  a  book  in  a  term.  But  it  is  simply  fair  to 
add  that  in  the  commentary  there  is  no  repetition.  Perhaps  the 
true  aim  of  the  editor  of  such  a  brief  commentary  should  be  to 
give  the  learner  a  distinct  view  of  the  poet's  mind,  even  in  such 
parenthetical  clauses  as  where,  in  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  yEneas's 
nurse,  the  reservation  "  Si  qua  est  ea  gloria "  (v.  4)  qualifies 
the  fame  attaching  to  her  sepulture  there,  because  that  honour 
may  be  naught,  i.e.  if  Caieta  cannot  know  or  feel  it — "  a  refer- 
ence," says  Conington,  "  to  the  insensibility  of  the  dead."  The 
transitive  sense  of  "  resonat,"  "  makes  echo  " ;  the  intransitive  use 
of  "posuere"  in  vv.  12  and  27;  the  probable  interpretation  in  37 
of  "  Quse  tempora  rerum,"  h.e.  "  each  deed  in  due  order,"  or  "  the 
times  of  all  that  befell  " ;  and  the  coupling  of  "  advena,"  a  sub- 
stantive, with  "  exercitus  "  as  "  the  stranger-host  "  adjectivally,  are 
severally  noted,  and  give  promise  of  similar  exactitude  to  the  end 
of  the  two  books.  But  this  eye  to  minutia?  does  not  interfere 
with  such  needful  stage  directions,  so  to  spe.ik,  as  the  hint  on  the 
passage  36-37,  that  the  poet's  pausing  at  this  point  to  invoke  the 
Muse  indicates  a  solemn  and  critical  moment.  In  like  manner  the 
editor  points  out  that  in  the  account  (vii.  107-147)  of  the  fateful 
cakes,  where  the  Harpies  in  the  Third  Book  had  portended  a  famine, 
driving  them  to  eat  their  tables,  the  solution  is  a  prophecy  fulfilled 
to  the  ear,  though  not  to  the  sense.  And  so  too  he  has  a  word  of 
explanation  in  matters  of  conflicting  geographical  details,  e.g. 
at  vii.  84,  where  Latinus  "  lucos  sub  alta  consulit  Albunea,  &c"; 
here  the  commentator  seems  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Albunea  of  the  text  is  not  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur,  thirty  miles 
off,  but  a  shrine  near  some  sulphur  springs  at  Lauren- 
turn.  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  always  laid  great  stress  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Virgil  on  questions  of  mythology  and  antiquarian 
interest,  as  witness  his  note  in  v.  180  as  to  Janus,  "  a 
genuine  old  Latin  deity,  god  of  morning  and  of  gates,  in 
fact,  of  beginnings,"  hence  of  gateways,  as  entrances  and  begin- 
nings of  expeditions.  "  It  was  like  the  Romans,"  as  Mommsen 
(i.  173)  remarks,  "with  their  love  of  abstractions,  to  have  a  god 
of  beginnings."  A  good  specimen  of  the  whole  is  the  episode 
of  Silvia's  stag.  How  easily  a  well-practised  scholar  can  conjure 
light  out  of  darkness  is  seen  in  a  single  elucidation  of  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick's  on  the  line  498,  "  Nec  dextrae  erranti  deus  abfuit."  "  Er- 
ranti,"  we  are  told,  "is  proleptic  and  gives  the  result  of  the  verb"; 
"  Nor  did  the  God  leave  his  hand  to  falter."  We  may  supplement 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  touches  by  one  of  Professor  Conington's  on  502, 
'  Atque  imploranti  similis,"  where  he  notes  that  Dryden  in  his 
Annus  Mirabilis  talks  of  the  beseeching  eyes  of  a  hunted  stag. 

Not  less  interesting  in  its  way  is  the  next  group  of  school 
books  on  our  list,  each  containing  a  sample  of  the  soldier- 
historian  and  essayist,  Xenophon — namely,  two  editions  of  one  of 
his  later  opuscula,  the  Agesilaus,  which  reads  like  a  somewhat 
overdrawn  piece  of  hero-worship,  and  Mr.  Pretor's  edition  of  the 
concluding  book  of  the  Anabasis.  Mr.  Hailstone  strikes  us  as 
conforming  most  closely  to  the  exact  type  of  a  Pitt  Press  Series 
edition,  being  scrupulous  to  quote  his  references  in  full  for  every 

*  P.  Vergili  Maronis /Eneidos  Libri  VII.,  VIII.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
Cambridge  :  Pitt  Press.  1879. 

Agesilaus  of  Xenophon.  The  Text  Revised,  with  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes,  &c,  by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peter  House,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1879. 

Xenophon's  Agesilaus.  With  Syntax  Rules  and  References,  Notes  and 
Indices,  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Kelly  College,  Tavistock. 
London  :  Rivingtons.  1880. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Book  VI.  With  English  Notes  by  A. 
Pretor,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Cathariue's,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Univer- 
sity Press.  1879. 

31.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  De  Senectute.  By  James  S.  Reid,  M.L., 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Gouville  and  Caius  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cambridge  :  Pitt  Press.  1879. 

Gai  Juli  Cccsaris  de  Bella  Galileo  Commenta riorum  I.,  II.  With  English 
Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  Univcrsit}-  Press.  1879. 
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construction,  grammatical  notice,  or  historical  incident  or  com- 
parison. In  Lis  prefatory  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Af/esilaus  lie  adduces  cogent  reasons  why  it  should  he  admitted, 
•when  we  consider  the  long  familiarity  of  the  author  with  Lace- 
daemoniau  customs,  manners,  and  discipline,  and  his  obvious  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  them.  He  also  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
text  those  passages  of  the  Hellenics  which  at  iirst  sight  seem  to 
convict  the  historian  of  not  being  at  one  with  the  biographer, 
explaining  the  discrepancies  by  pointing  out  the  different  task 
which  Xonophon  set  himself  in  either  case.  We  should  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  the  Agesilaus  is  by  far  the 
pleasanter  volume  to  study ;  the  gist  of  all  necessary  collateral 
annotation  is  given  explicitly  and  lucidly,  without  too  much 
array  of  Greek,  and  certainly  for  young  students,  and  perhaps 
also  for  others,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  more  popular  book.  We  own 
to  a  sympathy  with  those  critics  who  like  Xeuophon  least  in 
his  character  of  panegyrist;  in  fact,  the  Agesilaus  lags  after  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  which  in  Mr.  Taylor's  headings  are  re- 
presented as  "  Agesilaus  in  Asia,"  and  "  Agesilaus  in  Europe." 
When  we  get  beyond  these  to  the  contemplation  of  the  undersized, 
halt,  mean-looking  hero's  continence,  moderation,  vigour  and  patriot- 
ism— so  easy  to  extol  when  the  opposite  picture  is  furnished  by  the 
effeminate  Persian  despots — the  panegyric  is  apt  to  become 
wearisome.  Out  of  these  two  iirst  chapters,  therefore,  we  select 
the  few  notes  of  either  commentator  for  which  we  can  find  room.  In 
i.  §  6,  at  ert  /iev  i/t'os  oiv,  Mr.  Taylor  notes  that  Agesilaus  was  then 
over  forty,  so  that  the  expression  seems  hardly  suitable ;  but  Mr. 
Hailstone  anticipates  this  objection  by  citing  Aiuib.  II.  i.  13, 
where  Phalinus  addresses  Xenophon — then  thirty-two  years  of 
age — as  &>  V(avlaK(.  In  i.  §  7,  on  rpu'iKovra  'S.napTiaroiV,  Mr. 
Taylor  note3  that  Agesilaus  required  these  as  a  sort  of  council  of 
officers,  since  Spartan  citizens  did  not,  as  a  rule,  go  on  foreign 
service.  The  veoSapuiSeis  of  the  context  were  the  enfranchised 
Helots  who  had  received  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for  bravery 
in  war,  and  of  these  Mr.  Hailstone  notes  that  they  ranked 
in  civil  rights  above  the  Periueei.  In  i.  §  17,  Xenophon 
says,  in  eulogy  of  his  hero,  "  He  was  thought  to  have 
acted  in  this  worthily  of  a  general,  in  that  when  war 
was  declared,  and  to  deceive  became  thenceforward  just  and 
right,  he  demonstrated  Tisaphernes  a  mere  child  in  deceit " :  and 
here  Mr.  Hailstone  assists  the  clearing  of  the  sense  briefly  ef- 
fected by  Mr.  Taylor,  by  pertinent  parallels  from  Plutarch, 
Thucydides,  and  the  Memorabilia,  to  prove  the  ancient  belief  that 
all — even  to  e^anarav — is  fair  in  war.  In  §  21  of  the  same 
chapter,  noticing  the  humane  policy  of  Agesilaus  with  reference  to 
deserted  children  left  behind  by  traders,  whom  he  took  care  to 
have  conveyed  to  some  place  without  the  camp,  where  they  might 
be  protected,  both  our  editors  note — Mr.  Taylor  succinctly,  and 
Mr.  Hailstone  more  at  large  and  with  a  reference  to  Jelfs  Gyeek 
Grammar — the  correct  use  of  the  plural  o-vyKofii{otvro  noi,  because 
■n-aiMpia,  though  neuter  in  form,  is  masculine  in  sense.  So,  also, 
as  to  the  partitive  character  of  the  genitive  in  §  22,  tSiv  Kara 
Kpdros  ava\d)Tcov  ra^toiv.  That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  succinctness  of  annotation  loads  him  to  omit  aught 
that  is  vital  to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject,  we  might  cite  long 
and  full  historical  notes  in  §§  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  of  the  second 
chapter,  where  the  omission  of  any  prefatory  prolegomena  is 
amply  made  up  for.  He  is  also  commendably  alive  to  those  compa- 
risons of  things  ancient  and  modern  which  add  double  interest  to 
the  study  of  history ;  e.g.,  on  i.  §  34,  speaking  of  the  Eastern 
claim  of  homage  and  prostration,  and  Agesilaus  s  abrogation  of  it, 
he  recalls  the  fact  that  a  similar  claim  has  been  in  modern  times, 
in  such  countries  as  China  and  Buruiah,  an  impediment  to  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Western  nations. 

Mr.  Pretor's  task  in  editing  the  Sixth  or  penultimate  book  of  the 
famous  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  deals  with  only  a  limited 
range  of  events,  between  the  Greeks'  truce  with  Cory  las,  King  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  arrival  of  the  first  separated,  and  then  re- 
united, troops  at  the  port  of  Calpe.  In  form  and  style  of  annotation 
it  deals  more  with  the  manner  than  the  matter  of  the  text,  which, 
by  the  way,  appears  more  than  usually  perplexed  in  this  book, 
though  we  are  bound  herein  to  commend  Mr.  Pretor's  vigilance 
and  acumen.  The  passage  in  c.  1  (§§  23-30),  which  refers  to 
Xenophon's  reasons  for  declining  the  oiler  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  leaving  it  to  devolve  on  Cheirisophus,  suggests  to  Mr. 
Pretor  matter  for  some  acute  and  generally  plausible  notes,  and 
affords  him  ground  for  a  charge  against  Xeuophon  of  declining 
it  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  indeed,  as  is  shown  in  his  own 
account  (vi.  1,  §  31),  it  was  not  till  he  had  exhausted  all  his  series 
of  excuses,  and  saw  that  he  must  try  "  something  more  "  (tt\(iovos 
tvfif'ov),  that  he  appealed  to  the  ordeal  of  sacrifice.  In  §  18 
of  c.  i.  (cf.  ii.  §  12)  it  is  well  explained  that  ek  riji  vikwo-t]s  (sc. 
yvu/xris)  is  remarkable  for  an  irregular  use  of  e'/c,  where  Kara  with 
the  accusative  would  be  normal,  and  that  its  special  force  implies 
"  At  the  suggestion  of  the  decisive  vote."  Poppo  translates  "  de 
sententia  plurium."  In  ii.  14  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Pretor  that,  by  aiir<[>,  in  emrpinei  aurcp,  Xenophon  refers  to 
Neon,  not  to  himself. 

The  other  classics  in  the  group  before  us  recall  the  groove  in 
which  school  and  college  editions  are  apt  to  run,  and  of  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  complain  heretofore.  Must  we  still  hear 
Cicero  De  Senectute  lectured  on  ad  infinitum?  Is  there  never 
to  be  a  change  from  the  books  ot  Caesar's  Commentary  on  the 
Gallic  War  ?  Doubtless  Mr.  Reid's  edition  of  the  former  contains 
much  collateral  matter  of  value  and  interest  to  mature  students, 
and  it  may  be  handled  with  profit  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement 


of  Ciceronian  Latin.  He  is  especially  instructive  when  he  dis- 
cusses such  a  word  as  "  mancipium,"  and  shows  us  how 
"  emancipo  "  is  susceptible  of  two  such  exactly  opposite  meaning 
as  "  to  set  free  "  and  "  to  enslave  oneself  to."  We  constantly 
light  upon  some  nicety  of  diction  worth  noting,  e.g.  in  §  14,  that 
"  good  lungs,"  as  characteristic  of  an  orator,  are  always  "  bona 
latera,"  never  "  pulmones  ";  that  "  propter,"  "  hardly,"  used  ad- 
verbially, is  almost  unprecedented  out  of  Cicero:  and  that  the 
repetition  of  the  antecedent  in  the  relative  clause  is  not  very  un- 
common in  Cicero,  though  not  so  common  as  in  Caesar.  The 
Dialogue  itself  has  its  interest  as  a  sustained  lecture  on  old  age, 
based  on  models  from  Plato,  Xenophon,  Hippocrates,  Aristo,  and 
others,  and  the  delineation  of  Cato's  character  is  noteworthy.  To 
our  mind,  however,  there  is  no  chapter  in  it  of  greater  interest 
than  that  which  dwells  on  the  pleasure  which  the  aged  derive 
from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  in  which  is  described  the 
process  of  occatio,  or  "  harrowing,"  though  the  philosopher  was- 
wroug  in  his  uncle  derivatur.  "  Occa,"  says  Mr.  Reid,  is  rostrum, 
probably  lrom  its  sharp  points  (root  ah- ;  so  Corssen),  occatio  is 
harrowing.  The  date  of  the  treatise  is  brought  home  to  April 
44  B.C. 

Mr.  Peskett's  method  of  editing  the  Commentaries  is  such  as 
to  relieve  them  of  the  tedium  arising  from  over-minute  detail, 
while  the  careful  comparison  of  the  local  knowledge  collected  in 
Napoleon  III.'s  Cccsar  has  been  of  manifest  service  in  fixing 
particular  localities.  By  far  the  chief  interest  of  the  Second  Book 
concerns  the  day  when  Caesar  overcame  the  Nervii,  the  events  of 
which  are  narrated  by  the  great  strategist  with  admirable  clear- 
ness and  candour.  Doubtless  the  advent  of  the  reserve  under 
Labienus  turned  what  mightelse  have  been  a  defeat  into  a  victor}', 
signalized  by  the  conqueror  as  won  over  the  most  indomitable  of 
foes  ;  but  it  deserves  commemorat  ion  how  Caesar  fought  himself  in 
the  ranks  to  rekindle  the  failing  courage  of  his  troops  until  such 
time  as  the  reserve  could  come  up.  This  battle  oilers  a  special, 
lield  to  Mr.  Peskett  for  exact  annotation  of  the  text,  from  which 
we  learn  what  a  serious  undertaking  it  was  that  the  Nervii  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  and  how  Caesar's  disposition  of  his  forces 
foiled  them.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Peskett's  verbal  notes  are  few,  but 
sufficient.  Such  annotations  as  that  on  "  de  improviso  "  =  e£  dirpoa- 
doK)']Tov  .(c.  3)  ought  to  be  made  once  for  all,  and  the  changes  of 
construction  from  the  "  ratio  directa"  to  "  obliqua  "  ought  not  to 
bo  reiterated  over  much,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  learner's 
wits.  There  is  more  interest  when  we  catch  the  great  despatch- 
writer  napping,  as  where  in  c.  5  "  magno  opere "  and  "  quanto 
opere  "  are  repeated  within  two  words  of  each  other,  and  convict 
the  illustrious  general  of  "  hasty  writing."  We  may  add  that, 
whenever  there  is  room  for  explaining  such  technical  terms  as 
"  legionem  sub  sarcinis  adoriri ''  (c.  17),  or  "  testudine  facta  "  (c.  6), 
the  editor  is  most  explicit  and  accurate  in  his  elucidations.  His 
geographical  and  topographical  knowledge,  too,  is  conspicuous. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PETER  the  Hermit  (1)  has  always  been  one  of  the  enigmatical 
figures  of  history.  Great  events  are  rarely  brought  about  by 
insignificant  agents,  and,  with  every  allowance  for  the  temper  of 
the  age,  it  has  seemed  difficult  to  understand  how  an  obscure  per- 
son who  never  subsequently  gave  any  indication  of  remarkable 
capacity  or  force  of  character  should  by  mere  power  of  speech  have 
achieved  the  feat,  traditionally  ascribed  to  him,  of  "  hurling  Eu- 
rope against  Asia."  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Herr  von 
Sybel  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades  sought  to  transfer  this  dubious 
glory  from  Peter  to  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  Herr  Hagenmeyer  now 
comes  to  his  aid  by  a  minute  and  detailed  criticism  on  all  the  inci- 
dents of  Peter's  history  as  recorded  by  contemporary  annalists.  He 
certainly  seems  to  establish  that,  although  Peter  may  very  probably 
have  been  subject  to  hallucinations,  the  legend  of  his  vision  at 
Jerusalem  is  a  mere  embellishment  of  the  general  fact.  The  ac- 
count of  Anna  Gomnena,  who  had  conversed  with  him,  distinctly 
implies  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on 
his  first  pilgrimage,  and  that  it  was  his  disappointment  at  his 
failure,  not  a  celestial  commission,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  Emperor 
Alexius,  that  incited  him  to  preach  the  Crusade.  Hagenmeyer  further- 
shows  that  the  Crusade  had  been  a  project  of  Gregory  VII.,  which 
his  successor  Urban  might  very  naturally  revive,  especially  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  embassy  from  Alexius,  which  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Piacenza,  six  months  before  the  actual  assumption  of  the 
Cross  at  the  Council  of  Clermont ;  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  Peter  having  had  any  communication  with  the  Pope  prior 
to  this  latter  Council,  or  even  of  his  presence  at  it,  although  both 
are  sufficiently  probable.  All  such  particulars  are  but  the  embel- 
lishments of  later  writers,  which  should  have  been  propounded  as 
plausible  conjectures  at  the  most.  Herr  Hagenmeyer 's  criticism 
seems  unanswerable,  and  it  inspires  the  more  confidence  as  it  is 
not  pushed  to  extremes,  but  leaves  the  Hermit  still  in  the  position 
of  an  actual  historical  personage  whose  part  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  his  time  was  very  considerable,  although  this  was  neither 
originated  nor  conducted  by  him.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  returned  safely  to  his  own  country,  and  died  as  prior 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  himself. 


(1)  Peter  der  Eremite.    Kin  kritischer  Bcilrag  zur  Geschichtc  des  ersteti 
Kreuzzuges.    Vun  II.  Hagenmeyer.    Leipzig:  Harrassowitz.  London 
Xutr. 
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Karl  Griin'9  so-called  Ilistory  of  the  Culture  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (2)  lapses  insensibly  into  an  ordinary  narrative  of  political 
events,  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  works  of  the  class  by  the 
absence  of  the  order  and  regularity  which  a  stricter  historical  pur- 
pose would  have  imposed.  The  writer  gossips  pleasantly  enough 
about  a  great  number  of  interesting  matters,  and  his  opinions  are 
in  general  sound  and  enlightened  ;  but  neither  in  narrative  nor  in 
disquisition  does  he  rise  for  an  instant  above  commonplace. 

The  story  of  Caroline  von  Linsingen  (3)  would  make  a  very 
pretty  addition  to  the  chronique  seandaleuse  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it.  But,  although  it  is  credible 
that  William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  might  have  gained  the 
affections  of  a  young  German  lady  under  a  promise  of  marriage, 
it  is  not  credible  that  he  should  have  been  divorced  from  her  so 
quietly  that  the  world  never  heard  of  either  transaction.  It  is 
•even  less  credible  that  he  should  have  made  love  in  Hanover 
while  living  in  England,  where  he  appears,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  to  have  spent  all  his  time  between  1790  and  1792,  the 
alleged  date  of  these  adventures.  Mile,  von  Linsingen  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  prince,  which  is  a 
pity,  for  four  other  English  princes  actually  were  receiving  their 
education  in  Germany  in  1790.  It  will  be  for  the  anonymous 
editor  of  her  letters  to  show  whether  there  is  any  grain  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  her  tale,  for  which  a  moderate  amount  of  re- 
search might  have  prevented  his  making  himself  responsible. 
The  story  is  conveyed  in  a  number  of  letters  written  by  her  to  her 
son-in-law  at  a  later  period  of  her  life,  and  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Baron  von  Reichenbach. 
This  is  probably  the  fact,  for  they  are  accompanied  by  an  essay 
"  Upon  Caroline's  Sensitivity,"  which  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  any  one  but  the  apostle  of  od  force.  The  letters  are 
couched  in  the  high-flown  sentimental  style  of  the  period  to 
which  they  are  attributed,  and  might  pass  muster  iairly  as  com- 
positions of  Caroline  von  Linsingen  ;  but  one  ascribed  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  himself  is  a  sore  trial  of  the  reader's  faith.  Mile,  von 
Linsingen  will  hardly  take  rank  in  history  as  a  second  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert;  but  it  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  her  story 
is  an  entire  fabrication,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  may  not,  like  the 
original  draft  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  romance. 

General  Miisle  (4)  appears  to  have  been  a  meritorious  officer  of 
one  of  the  minor  German  States ;  but  the  only  remarkable  in- 
cident in  his  career  was  his  mission  to  Vienna  in  October  1 848  as 
a  Commissioner  from  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  Prince  Windischgratz  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in- 
surgent Viennese.  He  has  left  a  lively  account  of  the  mission, 
which  was  inevitably  a  complete  failure.  Some  miscellanies, 
autobiographical,  critical,  and  political,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
his  writings.- 

The  Lite  of  Albertino  Mussato  (5),  a  poet  and  advocate  of 
Padua  and  contemporary  of  Dante,  affords  some  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  condition  of  the  North  Italian  Republics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  further  interesting  as 
the  author  of  the  first  drama  upon  a  subject  derived  from  Italian 
history,  although  written  in  Latin. 

A  comprehensive  biography  of  Haydn,  by  R.  Pohl,  is  in  progress, 
■with  which  the  more  recent  biography  of  A.  Reissmann  (6)  will 
hardly  interfere.  It  is  essentially  a  work  for  musicians,  passing 
but  lightly  over  the  events  of  the  composer's  life,  which  were,  in- 
deed, not  numerous  or  remarkable,  and  principally  occupied  with 
the  analysis  and  exposition  of  ,his  works.  The  author's  excellent 
biography  of  Schumann  is  a  gu;^antee  for  his  competence  in  this 
particular,  and  the  comprehension  of  his  work  is  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  numerous  printed  specimens  of  Haydn's  music  which 
it  contains. 

Dr.  Pervanoglu's  sketches  of  Greek  life  (7)  would  be  a  very 
pleasing  book  were  it  not  so  manifestly  intended  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. The  writer  holds  a  brief  for  his  nation,  and  fatigues 
the  reader  with  incessant  encomiums  of  its  virtues  and  apologies 
for  its  shortcomings,  most  of  which  might  very  well  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  work  is  nevertheless  interesting,  from  its  pictures 
of  manners  and  customs,  its  notices  of  local  peculiarities,  and  its 
review  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  in 
public  works,  education,  and  the  restoration  of  the  language  to 
classic  purity. 

The  hrst  part  of  Dr.  Wiinsche's  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica  (8)  is  de- 
voted to  Jewish  commentaries  on  Ecclesia9tes,  which  frequently 
show  considerable  ingenuity  in  setting  aside  awkward  questions 
suggested  by  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  sometimes 
real  penetration.  The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  the  col- 
lection of  tales,  anecdotes,  and  parables  serving  as  illustrations  of 

(2)  Kulturgeschichte  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhuuderts.  Von  Karl  Griin.  Bd.  1 
Leipzig:  Barth.   London:  Nutt. 

(3)  Caroline  von  Linsingen,  die  Gattin  eines  englischen  Prinzen.  Unge- 
druc/ite  Briefe  und  Abhandlungen.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humbiut. 
Loudon :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Aus  dtm  literarischen  Nachlasse  von  J.  L.  Mosle.  Oldenburg  : 
bchulze.    London :  Nutt. 

(5)  Albertino  Mussato.  Von  J.  Wychgram.  Leipzig:  Veit.  London: 
Nutt. 

(6)  Joseph  Haydn.  Sein  Leben  vnd  seine  Werlte.  Von  A.  Reissmann. 
.Berlin  :  Guttentag.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Culturbilder  aus  Griechenland.  Von  Dr.  J.  Pervanoglu.  Leipzig: 
Fnedneh.    London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Bibliotheca  Babbinica.  Eine  Sammlunq  alter  Midrasehin  zur  crsten 
Male  ins  Deutsch  ubertragen.  Von  Dr.  A.  Wunscue.  Lief.  1.  Liepzig: 
bcuulze.   London :  Nutt.  1  ° 


the  text,  some  of  which  are  very  suggestive  from  their  character- 
istically Jewish  colouring,  and  others  from  their  analogies  with 
the  popular  tales  of  other  nations.  One  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  parable  of  the  labourers  who  each  received  a  penny,  but  the 
point  is  quite  destroyed. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (9)  attributed  to  St. 
Paul  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  controversies 
relating  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  now  once  again 
investigated  by  Professor  Holtzmann,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
German  critical  theologians  and  one  of  the  least  obnoxious  to 
imputations  of  part}'  spirit.  Holtzmann's  verdict  is  against  the 
Epistles,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  assigning  them  to  any 
definite  period  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  their  references,  as  he 
thinks,  to  questions  and  controversies  of  a  later  date,  and  their 
peculiarities  of  diction.  They  differ  more  in  style,  he  says,  from 
any  of  St.  Paul's  undoubted  epistles  than  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  of  these  do  from  each  other.  He  ascribes  them  to  a  period 
when  the  need  of  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  organization  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  and  considers  them  as  the  immediate  precursors 
of  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles. 

Professor  Keil's  Commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke  (10)  is  com- 
posed from  a  strictly  orthodox  point  of  view,  but  is  purely  critical 
and  exegetical.  It  is  dry,  clear,  erudite,  and  very  full  of  matter, 
its  brevity  considered. 

"  Rome  and  Roman  Life  in  Antiquity  "  (1 1)  is  the  title  of  a 
popular,  yet  accurate  and  comprehensive,  work  by  H.  Bender,  the 
first  half  of  which  appears  in  a  cheap  and  handsome  volume.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  topography  of  the  city, 
tracing  its  various  changes  from  the  early  period  when  the  Seven 
Hills  were  well-defined  eminences,  the  sites  of  as  many  separate 
villages  or  fortresses,  down  to  the  time  when  the  description  of 
Poggio  Bracciolini  nearly  corresponds  with  the  features  of  the  ex- 
isting city.  Chapters  on  Roman  social  and  domestic  arrangements 
conclude  the  volume,  which  is  elegantly  illustrated. 

Dr.  Manitius's  "  World  of  Language"  (12)  is  a  general  review 
of  the  tongues  of  the  earth  in  their  intellectual  and  literary 
character.  The  first  volume  includes  the  languages  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  The  general  physiognomy  of  the  leading 
families  of  speech  is  ably  characterized,  and  a  fair,  though  concise, 
sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  each  is  added,  with  translations 
in  many  instances.  The  work  makes  no  pretension  to  originality, 
but  is  well  calculated  to  disseminate  sound  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Herr  Faulmann's  "  Illustrated  History  of  Alphabets  "  (13)  is  a 
professedly  popular  work,  compiled  from  a  great  number  of  sources, 
and  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  important 
philological  problems  connected  with  the  subject.  The  compila- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  been  made  with  judgment,  all  the 
known  alphabets  of  the  world  are  noticed,  and  specimens  given  of 
them  all,  though  these  seldom  comprise  the  whole  of  the  alphabet. 
There  are  some  interesting  pal aeographical  illustrations,  and  a  useful 
appendix  on  printing  and  stenography. 

The  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science,"  (14)  edited  by  Dr.  G. 
Jiiger  and  his  associates,  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
The  last  instalment  of  the  mathematical  section  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treatise  on  planimetry,  and  the  commencement  of  one 
on  stereometry,  both  by  Dr.  Reidt.  The  articles  in  the  zoological 
and  anthropological  section  continue  to  be  concise  and  well 
digested ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  prejudice  which  makes  us  im- 
patient of  what  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  seems  the  singular 
mixture  of  Noah's  ark  with  the  gazetteer  and  the  classical 
dictionary. 

Dr.  Hahn's  discoveries  (15)  and  his  name  conjoined  irresistibly 
suggest  associations  with  the  idea  of  a  cock  and  a  bull.  The 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  serpentine  should  be  of  vegetable 
origin  is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  when  the  same  assertion  is 
made  with  respect  to  meteoric  iron,  we  can  but  repeat  with  the 
Doctor  himself,  "  besonders  merkwiirdig ! "  and  express  our 
humiliation  that  our  countryman  Sir  William  Thomson  should  be 
so  far  outdone.  Dr.  Hahn  names  the  plant  which  he  has  dis- 
covered in  shooting  stars,  "  Astrosideron  Quenstedti,"  and  there 
certainly  appears  as  much  reason  for  believing  in  its  vegetable 
origin  as  in  that  of  the  Marmora  Darwini,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  Doctor's  writing-table,  or  of  the  Styt/ia  Budolphi, 
ejected  from  the  crater  of  Pichincha  along  with  other  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Dr.  Hahn's  volume  is  accom- 
panied with  thirty  plates  of  the  streakings  and  dapplings  in  stono 
which  he  takes  for  fossil  plants,  and  that  the  resemblance  is  some- 
times almost  as  close  as  that  of  acicular  crystals  to  pins  and 

(9)  Die  Pastoralbriefe.  Kritisch  und  exegetisch  behandelt.  Von  II.  J. 
Holtzmann.    Leipzig  :  Lngelmann.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Commentar  iibcr  die  Evangelien  des  Marlins  und  Luhas,  Von  C.  F. 
Keil.    Leipzig  :  DoifHing  &  Franks.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Rom  und  Bbmisches  Leben  im  Alterthum.  Von  II.  Bender.  Halb- 
band  I.    Tubingen  :  Laupp.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Die  Spruchenu-elt  in  ihrcm  geschichtlich-literarischcn  Entwickelungs- 
gange  zur  Humanitait.  Von  II.  A.  Manitius.  Bd.  1.  Leipzig:  Koch. 
London  :  Nutt. 

(13)  Illustrate  Geschichte  der  Schrift.  Pnpuliir-wissenschaftliche  Dar- 
steltung  der  Entstehung  der  Schrift,  See.  Von  K.  Faulmann.  Wien  :  Hai  t- 
leben.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(14)  Encylopadic  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Herausgegcben  von  Prof. 
G.  Jager,  <fcc.  Abth.  1.  Lief  7,  8.  Breslau  :  Trewehdt.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(15)  Die  Urzclle,  nebst  dem  Beweis  dass  Granit,  Gneiss,  Serpentin, 
Basalt,  endlich  Mcteorstein  und  Meicoreisen  aus  Pjlanzen  bestehen.  Von  Dr. 
Otto  Hahn.   Tubingen :  Laupp.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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needles,  or  of  a  -well-known  flint  in  the  British  Museum  to  a  por- 
trait of  Chaucer. 

The  author  of  Force  and  Matter  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
instances  attesting  the  capacity  of  animals  for  affection,  compassion, 
self-denial,  and  other  human  virtues.  Dr.  Biichner's  motive  (16) 
is  obviously  to  support  the  Darwinian  theory  ;  but,  although  this 
polemical  intention  has  certainly  imparted  a  bias  to  his  book', 
it  may  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  the  prettiness  of 
many  of  the  anecdotes  he  relates,  and  his  eloquent  exordium  in 
praise  of  love  as  the  animating  principle  of  creation.  Many — 
perhaps  most — of  the  instances  he  produces  in  support  of  his  views 
are  insufficiently  authenticated,  but,  with  every  deduction  on  this 
score,  enough  remains  to  prove  that  animals  are  a  good  deal  more 
than  mere  machines. 

The  German  language  being  confessedly  the  best  adapted  for 
translation  of  any  in  Europe,  Herr  Weizmann  (17)  is  warranted 
in  raising  an  outcry  against  negligent  or  ignorant  translators  who 
would  take  away  its  character.  The  translator  of  Daudet  confounds 
chouette  with  alouctte — a  less  excusable  mistake  than  Juliet's  ;  the 
translator  of  Dickens  turns  a  him  ];  glazed  stock  without  a  tie  into 
a  black  lacquered  stick  without  a  knob.  There  are  a  legion  of  other 
blunders  equally  amusing. 

The  Rundschau  (18)  has  a  suggestive,  though  brief,  discourse  by 
Professor  Curteis,  on  the  analogy  between  the  history  of  Germany 
with  that  of  Greece.  The  Professor  considers  that  his  countrymen 
have  succeeded  where  Greece  failed.  Some  may  think  that  an 
analogy  between  Prussia  and  Macedon  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose.  Ottokar  Lorenz  contributes  an  interesting  account  of 
Wallenstein's  administration  of  his  principality  of  Mecklenburg. 
Professor  Brandes's  acute  and  refined  criticism  of  Prosper 
Merimee  exhibits  him  as  the  "  Black  Knight  of  the  great  Romantic 
Tournament " — a  romanticist,  partially  disguising  his  tendencies 
under  classical  forms. 

The  Russian  Revieiv  (19)  perhaps  betrays  traces  of  its  recent 
collision  with  the  police  in  its  careful  avoidance  of  political  topics, 
except  in  an  article  on  Russian  finance,  which  few  but  experts  will 
be  able  to  follow.  The  remainder  of  the  number  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  two  academical  dissertations  of  a  perfectly  harmless 
character ;  one,  a  memoir  of  the  philologist  Schiofner,  celebrated 
for  his  researches  on  Buddhism  and  on  the  Siberian  languages ;  the 
other,  a  review  of  the  progress  of  Russian  geographical  discovery 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  Czar. 

(16)  Liebe  und  Liebes-Leben  in  der  Thicrwelt.     Von  Dr.  L.  Biicliner. 
Berlin:  Hofmann.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(17)  Dichens   und  Daudet    in    ieutscher    Uebersetzung.     Von  Louis 
Weizmann.    Berlin  :  Hermann.    London  :  Nutt. 

(18)  Deutsche   Rundschau,     Herausgegeben   von    Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  6.  Hft.  7.    Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(19)  Russische  Revue :  Monutssehrift  filr  die  Kunde  Russlauds.  Ileraus- 
gegeben  von  C.  Kottger.    Jahrg.  9.  Hft.  2.    St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdorff. 
London  :  Triibner. 
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given  at  GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  during  the  Summer  Sessions  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above 
Examination.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

/QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  London. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  Education  of  Women  and  for  granting  Certifi- 
cates of  Knowledge. 
EASTER  TERM  begins,  for  College  and  School,  on  April  19. 

HIGHER  COURSE  for  Students  above  Eighteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  preparing  for 
the  Degree  Examinations  at  London  University. 

1.  English  Literature.  Professor  Hexby  Moeley.  On  Thursdays,  at  11.15  A.M.  To  begin 

Thursday,  April  22.                                            _                                       _  .  , 

2.  English  Language.    Professor  Hexry  Moklet.  On  Thursdays,  at  10  a.m.  To  begin 

Thursday.  April  22.                                                 _  .    ,  _  

3  Botany.   By  Professor  BEXTLltr.   On  Mondays,  at  3  P.M.   To  begin,  Monday.  April  19. 

4.  English  History  (Eighteenth  Century i.    By  Hexry  CllAIK,  B.A.  On  Wednesdays,  at 

10a.m.  To  begin  Wednesday.  April  21. 

5.  Greek.  By  Rev.  A.  W.  Miutox,  M.A.    On  Tuesdays,  at  3  p.m.  To  begin  Tuesday, 

April  20. 

6.  Mathematics.  By  Rev.  T.  A.  Cock,  M.A.  On  Mondays,  at  4  p.m.    To  begin  Monday, 

7.  Physiology9'  By  Mrs.  E.  BoyELL-STURGE,  M.D.  On  Wednesdays,  at  3.15  P.M.  To  begin 

Wednesday,  April  21.   „  «■„       ,                     m  .  . 

8.  Geology.  By  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S..  F.G.S.  On  Saturdays,  at  10  A.M.  To  begin 

Saturday.  April  24.                                              !                     „    „  . 

9.  Harmony.  By  John  Hdli.ah,  LL.D.and  Hexry  Gadsby,  Esq.  On  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays,  at  1.30  P.M.   To  begin  Tuesday.  April  20. 
10.  Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).   By  J.  M.  TuoMsOX,  F.C.S.   On  Thursdays,  at  3  P.M. 

To  begin  Thursday,  April  22. 
11   Latin.   For  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree.   By  Rev.  A.  W.  MlLBOY,  M.A.  On 

Tuesdays,  at  11.15  A.M.   To  begin  Tuesday,  April  20. 
12.  Roman  History,  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.   By  A.  RAXKIXE,  B.A.   On  Mondays,  at  10 

A.M.   Ti»  begin  Monday.  April  19. 
13  German.    By  Gottleiu  Weil,  Ph  D.    On  Mondays,  at  2  p.m.  To  begin  Monday, 

April  19. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Ten  Lectures.  £1  Is.   For  the  whole  of  One  Term's  Lectures.  £4  4s. 
The  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  will  be  free.   The  Fee  for  any  subsequent  Single  Lecture 
will  be  5s. 

A  COURSE  ot  LECTURES  on  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  will  also  be  given  by 
J  M  THOMSON',  E.C.S.,  on  Thur-.lnv-.  at  1  r.M.  To  begin  Thursday.  April  22.  Fee, 
£1  lls.Od.  ;  and  a  Supplementary  C(  IP  USE  nt"  LECTURES  on  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
as  additional  preparation  for  the  London  University  B.A.  Degree,  by  Professor  HENRY 
MORLEY.  This  Course  will  consist  of  Ten  Lectures  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each.  Ice, 
£1  lis.  6d.   On  Saturdays,  at  11.30  A.M.    To  begin  Saturday.  April  24. 

Associates  of  Queen's  College  are  entitled  to  the  above  Lectures  at  Half  Fees. 

Boarders  are  received  in  connexion  with  the  College.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 
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THE  PREMIERSHIP. 

AFTER  a  week  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ceremonial 
observances  customary  on  such  occasions,  the  formal 
resignation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  it  on  Thursday 
necessary  for  the  Queen  to  select  his  successor.  Her 
choice  fell  on  the  politician  who  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Lower  House.  In  sending  for  Lord  Hartington  the 
Queen  doubtless  was  guided  not  merely  by  this  considera- 
tion, but  by  the  tone  of  Lord  Hartington's  own  utter- 
ances since  the  result  of  the  elections  was  practically 
decided.  The  speeches  delivered  by  him  a  fortnight 
ago  at  Chesterfield  and  Darwen  were  those  of  a  man 
who,  if  he  was  not  determined  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand, at  any  rate  expected  that  it  would  be  offered  to 
him.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Hartington,  who 
eannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  sum- 
mons, was  prepared  immediately  either  to  obey  the  Queen's 
commands  or  to  announce  his  inability  to  obey  them. 
More  journeys  to  and  fro  between  Windsor  and  London 
were  still  necessary  before  the  question  of  Premiership, 
which  has  exercised  so  many  minds  for  the  last  few  days, 
could  be  decided.  The  delay  shows  at  least  that  the 
Zeaders  of  the  late  Opposition  had  not  absolutely  settled 
in  their  own  minds  the  problem  which  ethers  have  been  so 
busy  in  settling  for  them.  It  might  easily  have  been 
arranged  beforehand  what  each  of  the  three  possible 
Premiers  should  do  in  the  case  of  his  being  summoned  to 
Windsor.  That  Lord  Hartington's  journey  was  indecisive 
shows  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  Lord  Granville,  nor 
Mr.  Gladstone,  had  arrived  at  such  an  arrangement,  despite 
all  the  advice  offered  to  them. 

It  was  natural  that  when  the  result  of  the  elections  was 
known  there  should  be  much  discussion  and  many  con- 
jectures as  to  the  composition  of  the  future  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  op- 
posite parties  should  concur  in  urging  as  indispensable 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister.  If  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  elect  the  head  of  the  Government  by  ballot, 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  left  in  a 
minority ;  and  the  great  body  of  Conservative  members 
may  be  supposed  to  think  that  his  accession  to  power 
would  be  mischievous  or  dangerous ;  yet  the  newspaper 
press  has  been  almost  unanimous  in  recommending  that 
the  victor  in  the  late  contest  should  be  rewarded  with 
the  spoils.  Radical  writers  are  perfectly  consistent  in 
demanding  for  their  leader  the  directum  of  the  national 
policy,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  place  a  superfluous  difficulty  in  his  way  by  offer- 
ing gratuitous  insults  to  the  Queen.  The  clouds  which 
are  said  to  have  interposed  between  the  Queen  and  the 
mation  must,  if  they  exist,  have  been  wholly  raised  by 
Radical  pamphleteers  and  their  sympathizing  commen- 
tators. The  relations  of  the  Crown  and  the  Cabinet  have 
been  in  no  degree  modified  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ad- 
ministration, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Queen  will  maintain  the  constitutional  impartiality  which 
she  has  displayed  to  a  long  succession  of  Ministers  during 
more  than  forty  years.  Her  volunteer  advisers  committed 
an  impertinence  when  they  demanded  that  she  should 
pass  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  yoke,  instead  of  exercising 
her  own  judgment  in  the  otter  which  she  must  make 
to  some  leader  of  the  dominant  party.    They  apparently 


desired  either  to  expose  the  Queen  to  popular  discon- 
tent in  the  probable  contingency  of  her  preferring  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  party,  or  to  attribute  any  over- 
ture which  might  be  made  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  fear  rather 
than  to  independent  judgment. 

The  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  has  for 
five  year3  followed  Lord  Hartington  might  have  had 
something  to  say  in  the  controversy ;  but  it  has  been 
almost  wholly  silent.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstone's 
habitual  denunciation  of  metropolitan  journalists,  his 
reluctant  followers  and  possible  adversaries,  the  moderate 
Liberals,  have  no  recognized  organ  in  the  press.  The 
legitimate  and  general  wish  that  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington  should  be  the  principal  members  of  the  new 
Government  has  in  consequence  scarcely  found  public  ex- 
pression, thongh  it  has  been  duly  recognized  by  the 
action  of  the  Queen.  The  preference  for  Ministers  whose 
future  coui'sc  may  be  the  subject  of  calculation  is  not 
confined  to  Liberals  who  distrust  sentimental  impulses 
as  political  forces.  Some  members  who  are  not  averse 
to  large  domestic  innovations  justly  distrust  a  foreign 
policy  which  in  the  last  Parliament  was  never  ac- 
cepted by  the  Opposition  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
wanton  declaration  of  hostility  to  Austria  has  not  in- 
creased the  general  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
temper.  The  character  of  a  watch-dog,  which,  with  un- 
conscious plagiarism  from  Mr.  Roeduck,  he  lately  assumed, 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  Prime 
Minister.  The  intimation  that  his  disapproval  related  to 
the  foreign  and  not  to  the  internal  policy  of  Austria  would 
have  been  an  additional  insult  even  if  it  had  been  strictly 
accurate.  It  is  assuredly  not  the  business  of  an  English 
statesman  to  meddle  with  Austrian  administration  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  more  than  once  referred  in  taunting  or  me- 
nacing language  to  the  alleged  antagonism  of  the  various 
tribes  which  compose  the  Austro-flnngarian  monarchy. 
If  advanced  Liberals  are  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  consideration  of 
his  tendency  to  sweeping  legislation  at  home,  his  less 
enthusiastic  allies  might  have  been  supposed  to  regard 
with  some  anxiety  the  thirty  urgent  questions  which  he 
sometime  since  enumerated  as  illustrations  of  thenegligence 
or  incompetence  of  the  Conservative  Government.  Even, 
if  Liberal  members  really  believed  that  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  disturbed,  they  have  not  for- 
gotten the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  restlessness  during 
his  former  administration.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
right  to  harass,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  boasted,  every  interest 
in  the  country,  but  the  operation  proved  to  be  highly 
unpopular.  The  prosperous  years  which  ended  about 
the  time  of  the  last  general  election  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  Ministerial  policy,  produced  almost  as  strong  a  feeling 
of  irritation  as  the  period  of  depression  for  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  have  lately  been  made 
responsible.  It  is  surprising  that  the  want  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  which  prevails  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  Liberal  party  should  have  been  suppressed  when  it 
might  have  affected  the  choice  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

The  eagerness  of  Conservative  politicians  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  head  of  the  Ministry  is 
still  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  more  short-sighted.  Some 
of  his  opponents  probably  believe  that  his  rash  impetuosity 
would  destroy  any  Government  which  he  might  con- 
trol; but  the  experiment  of  raising  an  adversary  to  the 
highest  summit  of  power  in  the  hope  that  he  may  fall 
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is  extremely  donbtful.  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  term 
of  office  extended  to  five  years ;  and  it  might  have 
lasted  longer  but  for  an  act  of  imprudent  caprice. 
A  more  ostensible  excuse  for  a  paradoxical  preference  is 
supplied  by  the  undoubted  complications  which  must  re- 
sult from  Mr.  Gladstone's  exclusion  from  office  while  his 
political  activity  is  unabated.  In  his  answer  to  Lord 
Gkey  he  admitted  that  the  disjunction  of  power  from  re- 
sponsibility was  inconvenient  and  even  unconstitutional ; 
but  the  anomaly  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  to 
remove  it  at  their  own  expense.  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  more  capable  of  doing  harm  as  the  patron  of 
a  Ministry  than  as  a  Minister  is  a  proposition  as  un- 
sound as  the  commonplace  fallacy  that  an  untrustworthy 
friend  is  worse  than  an  enemy.  A  rash  engine-driver 
would  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  a  stoker  who 
merely  advised  his  comrade  to  go  too  fast.  As  an  inde- 
pendent supporter  of  a  Liberal  Government  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  in  some  degree  restrained  by  personal  friendship, 
by  good  taste,  and  by  loyalty  to  his  party  from  interfering 
too  officiously  or  too  often.  If  he  differed  from  the  Minis- 
ters on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  he  would  be  powerless 
to  impede  or  precipitate  their  action,  because  they  would 
be  supported  both  by  the  bulk  of  their  own  party  and  pro- 
bably by  the  Conservative  Opposition.  In  domestic  affairs 
an  independent  leader  would  perhaps  be  more  trouble- 
some ;  but  the  initiation  of  legislation  is  inseparable  from 
office.  A  Prime  Minister,  especially  if  he  possesses  per- 
sonal ascendency,  can  almost  always  impose  his  policy  on 
his  colleagues,  because  they  must  either  accept  his  mea- 
sures or  break  np  the  Government.  An  extraneous  ally 
can  only  undertake  independent  legislation  at  the  risk  of 
finding  himself  baffled  by  a  coalition  of  the  two  regular 
parties.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  an  independent 
member  from  1868  to  1874,  he  could  not  have  passed  his 
Irish  Bills,  nor  could  he  have  established  the  Ballot  or 
abolished  purchase  in  the  army. 

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  hold  a 
secondary  office  in  the  Cabinet  is  full  of  inconvenience.  The 
custom  by  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  holds  the 
rank  of  Prime  Minister  is  founded  on  the  large  amount  of 
patronage  at  his  disposal.  There  were  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule  in  the  last  century,  as  when  Lord  Chatham  held 
the  Privy  Seal  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  though  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  at  the  Treasury.  It  has  since  sometimes  happened 
that  a  colleague  has  by  superior  ability  or  force  of  charac- 
ter overshadowed  the  Prime  Minister,  as  when  Castle- 
eeagii,  and  afterwards  Canning,  administered  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  but  both  Ministers  were  on  terms  of  close  personal 
and  political  intimacy  with  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  a  not  less  powerful  member 
of  the  same  Cabinet,  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  chief. 
As  President  of  the  Council,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  control  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  in  spite  of  any  formal  arrangement  which  might  be 
made,  he  would  be  practically  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  bo  much  more  convenient  that  he 
should  also  be  Prime  Minister  than  that  he  should  be 
stigmatized  as  unfit  to  hold  the  nominal  rank  which  corre- 
sponded to  his  real  position.  During  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  Radicals  have,  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
been  in  the  right,  though  some  of  their  organs  have  given 
nnnecessai'y  offence  by  bad  taste  and  violence.  Those 
Conservatives  who  have  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  utterly  misconceived  both  the 
public  interest  and  their  own.  The  timidity  which  has 
prevented  the  followers  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington  from  expressing  their  genuine  opinions  is  intelligible 
rather  than  worthy  of  admiration.  After  all,  the  discus- 
sion was  idle,  for  the  decision  has  from  the  first  rested 
absolutely  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

THE  present  Parliament  and  the  incoming  Cabinet  will 
probably  be  much  more  largely  occupied  with 
domestic  legislation  than  with  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  would  be  powerless  to  disturb  the  concert  of 
Europe,  although  he  still  encourages  his  admiring  corre- 
spondents in  the  Balkan  provinces  by  mysterious  denunci- 
ations of  Austria.  Knowledge,  as  well  as  power  and 
popular  support,  is  necessary  to  a  statesman  who  seeks  to 


influence  the  fortunes  of  Europe  or  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  acquaintance  with  foreign  policy  begins  with 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  will  end  with  the  complete 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Few  months  have 
passed  since  he  declared,  in  undoubted  accordance  with 
his  habitual  opinion  and  practice,  that  the  external  rela- 
tions of  England  ought,  as  a  rule,  neither  to  be  heard  of 
nor  seen.  If  Mr.  G  ladstone  were  at  this  moment  absolute 
dictator,  he  would  find  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors difficult  or  impossible.  At  home  the  Ministry 
will  be  necessarily  more  active ;  but  its  prudent  mem- 
bers will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  produce  or  disclose 
the  dissensions  which  may  hereafter  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  party.  Even  the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to 
counties  seems  for  the  moment  to  have  receded  into 
the  background.  The  zealous  proselyte  who  demands  the 
disfranchisement  of  all  owners  of  property  has  outstripped 
his  new  allies.  The  more  moderate  section  of  Liberals, 
though  they  have  been  pledged  by  Lord  Hartington  to- 
the  dangerous  measure  of  uniform  suffrage,  well  know 
that  every  poor  and  ignorant  voter  whom  they  add  to  the 
constituent  body  will  reinforce  their  formidable  rivals. 
Some  of  them  have  perhaps  derived  from  the  Scotch 
University  elections  additional  knowledge  of  the  real 
division  of  parties.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  four  Uni- 
versities probably  not  a  dozen  are  connected  with  the 
aristocracy  or  with  the  landed  gentry ;  yet  two  Conser- 
vative members  would  have  been  returned  but  for  the 
special  claims  of  one  candidate  on  an  academic  con- 
stituency. Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  seems  not  to  add  to  his 
other  qualifications  remarkable  tact  or  sense  of  fitness. 
Apparently  irritated  at  the  smallness  of  his  majority,  he 
reproached  the  electors  with  their  regard  to  political  prin- 
ciple, and  threatened  them  with  disfranchisement,  which, 
he  said,  was  desired  by  some  of  the  members  of  his  party. 
It  is  evident  that  the  most  highly  educated  portion  of  the 
middle  class  in  Scotland  has  not  participated  in  the 
factious  excitement  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  uneasiness  which  prevails  among  those  Liberals, 
who  may  be  described  as  old-fashioned  finds  a  curious 
illustration  in  the  confused  and  inconsistent  language  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  earlier  part  of  an  article 
on  the  new  Parliament  the  writer  professes  exuberant 
delight  at  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives,  who  for  the 
most  part  hold  opinions  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
"  plain  Whig  principles."  It  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  organ  of  a  party  which  once  was  aristo- 
cratic should  be  especially  delighted  with  the  electoral 
disasters  of  the  great  families  which  are  now  on  the  losing 
side.  Still  stranger  is  the  exultation  created  by  the  sup- 
posed "  wavering  of  the  farmers  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
"  squires."  It  seems  that  they  are  beginning  to  find  out 
"  that  the  debtor  and  creditor  have  opposite  interests,  and 
"  that  a  disguised  landlord's  agent  is  not  the  best  possible 
"  tenant's  champion."  The  relation  of  landlords  and 
tenants  has  seldom  been  described  in  terms  pointing  so 
directly  to  legislative  spoliation  of  the  creditor ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  unfamiliar  cant  of  revolution 
is  immediately  retracted,  unless  indeed  two  writers  of  op- 
posite principles  have  agreed  to  compose  an  amcebean 
eulogy  on  the  two  conflicting  forms  of  Liberalism.  The 
debtor  and  creditor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  "  have  opposite  interests  "  ;  but  the  Whig  interlo- 
cutor proceeds  to  contradict  his  Radical  associate  by  assert- 
ing in  the  same  page  that  "  the  interests  of  landlords  and 
"  tenants  are  not  at  variance ;  we  believe  them,  on  the 
"  contrary,  to  be  inseparable  and  identical."  If  the  re- 
sponse or  antiphon  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  previous 
statement  which  it  contradicts,  the  substitution  of  two  or 
three  tenant  farmers  for  landowners  will  leave  untouched 
the  interests  which  are  common  to  both.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  article  the  reviewer,  not  perhaps  under- 
standing the  effect  of  his  proposal,  recommends  that  the 
county  franchise  should  henceforth  be  limited  to  occupiers, 
so  that  the  owners  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the  king 
dom  would  be  summarily  disfranchised.  Only  resident 
proprietors  would  be  represented,  and  not  in  regard  of 
their  property.  Owners  of  houses  or  land  in  boroughs 
now  vote  for  the  county  ;  but  they  are  to  share  in  the 
arbitrary  disqualification.  Converts  from  plain  Whig 
principles  seem  to  be  intoxicated  by  their  first  intercourse 
with  unscrupulous  democracy. 

With  a  singularly  bad  grace  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
follows  the  example  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  W.  Har- 
I  C0UET  by  sneering  at  that  society  with  which  his  period- 
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ical  has  hitherto  thoroughly  sympathized.  "Society," 
it  seems,  "  is  beginning  to  find  out  its  mistake"  ;  but  all 
that  society  has  in  fact  found  out  is  that  it  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  a  discovery 
which  certainly  cannot  have  surprised  its  more  thoughtful 
members.  The  votes  belong  to  the  majority  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  despised  frequenters  of  London  Clubs. 
«  The  excuses  which  a  beaten  party  are  sure  to  invent  to 
**  account  for  their  defeat  "  hardly,  as  the  Reviewer  says, 
deserve  attention.  The  real  excuse  or  reason  is  that  agita- 
tation  prevailed  with  the  multitude.  If  the  Con- 
servatives had  stood  aside,  and  the  Whigs  had  fought 
the  battle  with  the  Radicals,  moderate  candidates  would 
not  have  fared  better  than  their  party  rivals.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Edinburgh  Review  agreed  with  society 
rather  than  with  the  Opposition  on  the  issues  of  foreign 
politics  which  then  absorbed  public  attention.  Even  now 
the  anxiety  and  distrust  which  have  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  triumph  are  but  ill  disguised.  "  We  still  feel 
"  that  political  revolutions  are  not  always  best  effected  by 
"  appeals  to  the  passionate  and  enthusiastic  side  of  men's 
*'  natures."  Having  once  looked  round  in  alarm  at  the 
pursuer,  the  ostrich  buries  its  head  in  the  sand.  The 
elements  of  the  Government  will  "  not  be  so  weak  as  to 
"  receive  their  sole  impress  and  direction  from  the  will 
"  of  one  man."  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  hope  that 
Mi*.  Gladstone  will  be  in  some  degree  checked  by  the 
prudence  of  his  colleagues  or  allies  ;  but  he  has  a  large 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  mob  at  his 
back.  With  the  exception  of  the  wild  and  iniquitous 
proposal  of  the  disfranchisement  of  landowners,  the 
measures  which  the  Reviewer  recommends  are  not  those 
which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  constituencies. 
Instead  of  a  sweeping  change  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
it  seems  that  "  both  sides  are  agreed  that  the  matter 
"  requires  grave  consideration,  and  that  reforms  in  the 
"  spirit  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  are  advisa- 
"  ble."  As  to  foreign  affairs,  "  although  the  horizon  is 
"  charged  with  clouds,  if  not  with  storms,  no  present  danger 
"  threatens  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe."  "  The 
"  Russians  are  entirely  mistaken  if  they  expect  to  find 
"  in  the  Liberal  Ministry  now  about  to  enter  office  any 
"  encouragement  whatever  to  the  aggressive  and  ambi- 
"  tious  designs  of  the  Panslavonic  party."  Probably 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  disturb  the  arrange- 
ments of  Berlin  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  correspondents 
in  Servia  and  Roumelia  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  he  neither  gratifies  their  aspirations  nor  thwarts  the 
policy  of  Austria.  Finally,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  re- 
marks that  "we  may  be  humble  and  self-possessed  in 
prosperity  as  we  have,  we  trust,  been  cheerful  and  hopeful 
"  in  adversity."  Which  state  of  things  is  prosperity  and 
which  adversity  is  a  question  not  to  be  hastily  answered 
by  a  Whig  or  moderate  Liberal. 

As  there  is  no  present  motive  for  stimulating  the  zeal  of 
the  victorious  party,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  measures 
of  the  approaching  Session  will  be  few  and  modest.  Lord 
Selboene,  if  he  is  Chancellor,  may  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  proceed  with  one  or  more  of  Lord 
Caikns's  Land  Bills,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  anti- 
cipating the  clamour  for  more  comprehensive  measures. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  almost  neces- 
sarily accept  the  Budget  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  he 
will  have  the  benefit  of  Sir  S.  Northcote's  unduly 
modest  estimates  of  revenue.  An  addition  to  the  Suc- 
cession duties  would  raise  questions  too  complicated  for 
a  short  Session,  though  a  Slinistry  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  sooner  or  later  propose  a  complete 
or  partial  equalization  of  the  duties.  The  farmers' 
friends  who  have  long  complained  of  the  impoverishment 
of  landlords  by  reason  of  life-tenancies  will  probably  re- 
gard with  equanimity  a  measure  which  will  compel 
half  the  unencumbered  owners  in  the  kingdom  to  mort- 
gage their  estates.  Perhaps  the  most  innocent  occupation 
which  the  Government  could  provide  for  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  the  degradation  of  the  Irish 
borough  franchise  to  the  English  level.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  preserve  an  undeniable  inequality  which  seldom 
serves  the  intended  purpose  of  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
representation.  The  more  serious  change  which  impends 
over  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  be  commenced  during 
the  present  year,  although  it  cannot  be  long  delayed.  The 
Radical  section  of  the  dominant  party  will  prudently  post- 
pone its  ulterior  demands  until  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
most  unfit  class  of  the  community  has  secured  to  it  a  per- 


manent preponderance  over  its  timid  and  unwilling  allies. 
Redistribution  of  seats  will  still  further  assure  the  supre- 
macy of  the  extreme  faction  ;  and,  except  for  the  shameless 
injustice  of  the  scheme  for  the  disfranchisement  of  owners, 
it  matters  little  to  a  mere  handful  of  voters  whether  they 
are  deprived  of  the  suffrage  or  swamped  by  overwhelming 
numbers. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  ADMINISTRATION". 

THE  change  of  Ministry  has  occurred  most  inoppor- 
tunely for  the  Cabul  negotiations.  Whatever  chances 
of  success  Sir  P.  Roberts  and  his  political  coadjutor  may 
have  originally  had  in  the  difficult  diplomatic  task  of 
bringing  a  set  of  turbulent,  faithless,  and  intriguing 
chieftains  into  unanimity  and  coherence,  it  must  be 
seriously  impaired  by  the  popular  excitement  which 
rumours  of  a  change  of  English  policy  could  not  fail  to 
provoke.  Every  soldier  in  Afghanistan  has  long  ago 
learnt,  in  some  distorted  form  or  other,  the  news  that  power 
in  England  has  been  transferred  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  engaged  in  the  work  of 
coercion  and  retribution  to  men  who  have  denounced  that 
coercion  as  an  act  of  criminal  folly,  and  who  are  pledged 
to  modify,  if  not  altogether  reverse,  the  programme  which 
they  have  so  vehemently  condemned.  Round  many  a 
camp-five,  in  many  a  crowded  bazaar,  in  the  family  con- 
clave of  many  a  mountain  home,  the  invective  of  English 
politicians  has  ere  now  been  the  topic  of  eager  discussion 
by  disputants  ready  to  welcome  every  new  argument 
in  favour  of  resistance  and  every  fresh  encourage- 
ment against  despair.  Such  men  will  not  unnaturally 
infer  that  the  statesmen  who  have  condemned  the  inva- 
sion of  their  country  as  at  once  immoral  and  unwise,  and 
who  have  claimed  for  the  Cabul  musters  the  dignity 
of  patriots  fighting  for  their  homes  and  altars,  will  be 
prepared  to  concede  terms  very  different  from  those  at 
present  offered  ;  and  it  may  seem  only  common  sense  to 
clinch  the  argument  in  favour  of  Afghan  independence  by 
some  new  proof  of  the  national  powers  of  resistance  to 
any  but  a  popular  rule.  The  wavering  clans  of  Kohistan 
may  think  Abdurrahman's  chances  too  good  to  be  any 
longer  neglected  with  safety ;  and  Mahomed  Jan,  strong  in 
the  possession  of  a  .legal  heir  to  the  throne,  may  again 
rally  round  him  malcontents  enough  to  tax  the  resources 
of  the  English  commander.  Against  such  elements  of 
excitement,  such  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  resis- 
tance, it  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gnu  fin's 
diplomacy  will  make  effectual  way.  It  is  one  incon- 
venience of  the  violent  and  exaggerated  language  to 
which  the  Liberal  leaders  have  of  late  accustomed  us  that 
the  new  holders  of  office  must  stand  almost  committed  to 
a  policy  of  reaction.  Good  excuses  for  the  abandonmen;, 
of  such  a  policy  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming ;  but  in  the 
meantime  tho  soldier-logicians  on  the  Afghan  mountains 
will  be  likely  to  take  their  former  champions  at  their 
word,  and  to  attempt,  by  some  signal  effort,  to  give 
another  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  Cabul 
is  a  country  difficult  to  conquer  and  impossible  to  hold. 

Lord  Lytton  has  not  unnaturally  declined  to  give  the 
statesman  who  denounced  him  as  the  worst  of  all  possible 
Viceroys  tho  opportunity  either  of  enforcing  an  uncon- 
genial policy  or  of  inflicting  the  humiliation  of  a  recall. 
The  difficulties  of  a  summer  journey  to  or  from  India  may- 
lead  to  the  postponement  of  the  change ;  but  it  would  be 
in  a  high  degree  embarrassing  that  the  head  of  tho  Execu- 
tive in  India  should  bo  on  any  but  the  most  confidential 
terras  with  the  Government  at  home,  and  this,  of  course, 
has  been  rendered  impossible.  If  Lord  Lytton's  most 
recent  official  utterance  is  also  to  be  his  last,  he  has  cer- 
tainly heenfelix  opportunitate  mortis  as  regards  the  close 
of  his  Viceregal  existence.  At  no  period  for  years  past 
has  his  general  position  admitted  of  such  complete  de- 
fence, or  has  he  been  able  to  appeal  with  such  effect  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  disproving  alleged  rnisgovern- 
ment  and  oppression.  The  specific  accusation  which  Mr. 
Glad  stone  had  made  against  the  Indian  Government  gave 
Lord  Lytton  a  good  excuse  for  infusing  into  a  Budget  ex- 
position something  of  the  liveliness  of  a  party  rejoinder ; 
and  the  facts  which  are  thus  authoritatively  established 
possess  an  interest  and  importance  far  greater  than  could 
attach  to  tho  defence  of  any  individual  reputation.  They 
involve  the  momentous  question  of  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  the  British  nation  is  discharging  its  Imperial 
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trust  towards  two  hundred  millions  of  Indian  subjects,  and 
they  give  an  effectual  reply  to  those  pessimist  critics  who, 
peering  about  in  this  great  theatre  of  national  endeavour, 
can  find  on  its  ample  stage  topics  for  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement and  dispraise. 

The  first  and  principal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  points  was 
that,  if  for  a  few  years  more  the  finance  of  India  continues 
to  be  managed  as  it  is  at  present,  the  people  of  England 
will  probably  have  to  undertake  themselves  the  charge  of 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  134  millions  of  Indian 
debt.  Such  an  allegation  of  financial  mismanagement, 
coming  from  so  high  an  authority,  deserved  of  course  the 
most  serious  consideration,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Viceroy's  careful  and  well-considered  reply  should  be 
known  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  only  in  the  form  of 
a  telegraphic  summary. ,  It  is  all  the  more  reassuring  from 
its  sobriety  and  moderation.  (  First,  as  regards  the  debt, 
now  nearly  140  millions,  its  burden  can  of  course  be  most 
correctly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  npon  it.  In  1840  this  annual  charge  was  i^- 
million,  in  1 880-1  the  charge  was  5 J  millions,  show- 
ing a  growth  of  4^  millions  in  forty  years.  Of  this 
.4^  millions,  however,  no  less  than  if  million  represents 
the  interest  on  productive  public  works,  which  already 
earn  enough  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  interest ; 
this  sum  may,  therefore  be  excluded.  The  remaining  in- 
crement, 25  millions,  represents  the  interest  on  the  loans 
of  forty  years,  during  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
had  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  .wars  under  Lord 
Auckland  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Sindh  war,  the 
two  Sikh  wars,  the  second  Burmese  warj  the  Mutiny,  the 
expenses,  so  far,  of  the  present  Afghan  war,' several  very 
severe  famines,  and  the  loss,  which  for  some  years  past 
has  involved  an  annual  3  millions,  on  exchange.  ,  Besides 
these,  there  has  been  during  the  forty  years  a  vast  expendi- 
ture on  numerous  public  works  which,  though  not  directly 
productive,  are  not  the  less  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country,  such  as  barracks,  foi  ts,  gaols,  roads,  and  civil 
buildings.  India  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  first  essentials  of  a  civilized 
administration,  and  the  cost  of  supplying  them,  even  to 
the  degree  which  has  now  been  attained,  has  necessarily 
been  immense.  She  has  at  present  8,724  miles  of  rail- 
way, 18,000  miles  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  ten 
millions  of  acres  protected  from  famine  by  artificial 
irrigation.  These  works  have  involved  an  outlay  of 
163,000,000?.,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
that  this  enormous  investment  has  been  so  judiciously 
effected  that,  although  many  of  the  works  are  unfinished, 
and  almost  all  are  undeveloped,  the  net  profits,  after 
payment  of  interest  on  capital,  will  in  the  coming 
year  amount  to  300,000?.  Compared  with  so  great  an 
outlay  an  increase  of  2^  millions  in  the  charge  for  interest 
seems  moderate  enough  ;  and  the  Viceroy  with  great  force 
contrasted  it  with  the  additions  made  to  the  liability  of 
the  English  Government  in  consequence  of  the  American 
and  Revolutionary  wars,  involving  an  annual  chai'ge  of 
5  millions  in  the  one  case  and  22 f  in  the  other.  So  far  as 
indebtedness  is  concerned,  the  position  of  Indian  financiers 
,  is  unassailable. 

Lord  Lytton's  disposal  of  the  charge  of  general  profu- 
sion seems  to  us  equally  complete.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
argued  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  present  Indian 
Government  was  10  millions  in  excess  of  that  of  Lord 
N orthbrook,  and,  in  fact,  an  excess  of  1 1  millions  is  shown 
on  the  face  of  the  accounts.  Of  this,  however,  85  millions 
are  due  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  accounts ;  and 
famine  and  the  loss  by  exchange  are  responsible  for  the 
other  2.\  millions.  Excluding  these  two  items,  the  expen- 
diture of  Lord  Lytton's  four  years  has  been  only  130,000?. 
annually  in  excess  of  Lord  Northbrook's  four  years — an 
excess  more  than  accounted  for  by  military  reforms  which 
Lord  Northbrook  initiated.  The  attempt,  in  fact,  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  a  contrast  of  the  finance  of  the  two 
Administrations  will  not  sustain  a  moment's  investigation. 
Putting  party  feeling  aside,  Englishmen  may  rejoice  to 
know  that,  even  under  a  Tory  Viceroy,  a  steady  advance 
in  material  prosperity  has  been  maintained,  and  that  the 
resolute  efforts  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of 
economy  have  placed  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a 
footing  to  which  the  least  easily  satisfied  critic  will  find 
it  difficult  to  object. 

Of  the  minor  and  less  creditable  accusations  with  which 
the  Viceroy  thought  it  well  to  deal  it  is  by  this  time 
sdmost  unnecessary  to  speak.    The  suggestion  that  the 


funds  consecrated  to  famine  relief  had  been  misdirected 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  wicked  war,  and  that  the  real 
expenses  of  that  war  were  being  dishonestly  concealed,  and 
the  still  more  monstrous  charge,  brought  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  that  the  Government  had  divulged  confidential 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  with  the  object  of 
"  raising  excitement  in  India  and  exciting  the  Indian 
"  services  against  the  English  of  the  Indian  Government 'T 
— owed  their  origin  to  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with 
political  passion,  and  would  probably  at  no  time  have  been 
seriously  maintained  even  by  those  who  were  content  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  mob  oratory.  No- 
one,  at  any  rate  now  that  the  hubbub  of  the  elections  has 
died  away,  requires  to  be  assured  that  the  high  officials; 
engaged  in  the  task  of  administering  the  Indian  Empire 
are  as  little  capable  as  other  English  gentlemen  of  dis- 
ingenuous language  or  dishonourable  acts.  Lord  Lyttokt 
premature  as,  in  one  sense,  his  return  may  be,  has  re- 
mained long  enough  in  India  to  leave  the  stamp  of  his 
mind  upon  many  parts  of  the  administration,  and  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  his  industry  and  power  in  many  im- 
portant reforms.  Few  Viceroys  have  ever  worked  so 
hard ;  none  have  ever  written  so  much  ;  no  one,  since' 
Lord  Daliiousie,  nearly  as  well.  Confronted  almost  on 
his  arrival  in  the  country  with  the  management  of  a 
famine  of  unprecedented  severity,  he  at  once  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  grasp  of  mind,  the  buoyancy  of  spiritr 
and  the  untiring  intellectual  assiduity  for  which  his  later 
career  has  been  conspicuous.  No  more  statesmanlike 
and  weighty  utterances  have  of  late  years  been  heard 
in  India  than  those  in  which  he  discussed  the  problem 
of  famine  relief  and  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
effectual  remedies  should  be  sought.  Throughout  the 
varied  and  anxious  vicissitudes  of  the  Afghan  campaigns, 
he  has  shown  a  fixity  of  purpose,  a  coolness  of  head,  a 
calmness  in  emergency,  which  has  raised  him  high  in  the 
esteem  of  those  English  statesmen  who  had  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  judging  of  his  deserts.  The  earldom  which 
now  marks  the  Sovereign's  estimate  of  his  services  was 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  an  inevitable  compli- 
ment ;  but  Lord  Lytton  will  bring  home  with  him  a  more 
valuable  result  of  his  Indian  career  in  the  form  of  a  proved 
capacity  for  the  higher  tasks  of  statesmanship,  and  of  a 
reputation,  unquestioned  even  by^his  enemies,  for  calmness, 
judgment,  and  resource. 


PEEU. 

THE  successes  of  Chili  have  now  been  pushed  so  far 
that  Callao  is  said  to  be  threatened  with  a  bombard- 
ment, or  at  least  a  blockade.  The  capture  of  the  Huascar 
gave  Chili  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  her  invading force 
has  been  on  the  whole,  if  not  uniformly, « successful. 
Bolivia  seems  to  have  virtually  retired  from  the  contest, 
and  .  is  absorbed  in  domestic  revolutions ;  but  -•  Peru, 
although  wounded  and  crippled,  is  not  conquered,  and  it 
may  still  cost  Chili .  a  long  and  serious  effort  to  bring  the 
struggle  to  a  close.  The  strength  of  Peru  lies  in  her 
weakness.  She  can  afford  to  fight  on  because  she  is 
ruined,  and  a  ruined  nation  is  a  very  dangerous  enemy. 
The  chief  interest  that  now  attaches  to  the  war  arises  from 
the  spectacle  of  the  strength  which  comes  from  the  aban- 
donment of  hope.  Peru  went  into  the  war  without  any  jus- 
tification, and  solely  to  see  whether  triumphant  violence 
might  not  bring  her  back  the  luck  which  was  deserting 
her  on  every  side.  She  had  been  living  for  years  on  her 
luck  in  the  shape  of  guano  and  nitrate,  and  of  Europeans 
who  were  willing  to  lend  her  millions  on  the  security  of 
the  guano  and  nitrate  she  possessed.  The  competition  of 
Chilians,  working  on  soil  that  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
on  certain  conditions  under  the  authority  of  Bolivia, 
threatened  the  Peruvian  market,  and  Peru  stirred  up 
Bolivia  to  combine  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  this  competi- 
tion. Chili,  directly  war  was  declared,  seized  on  the  dis- 
puted territory ;  and,  after  some  naval  reverses,  sank  one  of 
her  enemy's  ironclads  and  captured  the  other,  and  became 
mistress  of  the  Peruvian  guano  deposits.  Until  her  ulti- 
mate defeat  Peru  showed  energy  and  skill  in  her  naval 
contests,  and  she  possessed,  until  she  lost,  in  Admiral 
Trau  a  commander  who  has  been  grandiloquently  called 
the  Nelson  of  Peru,  and  who  undoubtedly  did  much  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances from  a  Peruvian  captain.    The  Chilians,  on 
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the  other  hand,  although  they  fought  well,  manoeuvred 

'  badly,  and  much  popular  indignation  was  excited  in  Chili 
at  the  tedious  course  which  the  war  seemed  to  be  taking. 

;  But  in  time  the  rules  of  modern  international  lawtold  against 
Peru.  It  is  permitted  to  import  arms  and  stores  of  war  if 
the  importers  can  escape'  the  vigilance  of  cruisers.  The 
subject  of  any  neutral  State  who  likes  to  incur  the  penalties 
of  carrying  contraband  can  do  so,  and  Peru  was  able  to 
import  arms  and  stores  freely.  Tho  Chilian  cruisers  tried 
to  intercept  these  consignments,  but  generally  failed  in  the 
attempt.  It  is  not  permitted,  however,  to  sell  and  despatch 
an  ironclad,  and  so  well  was  the  rule  observed  that  Peru 
could  not  find  anywhere  an  ironclad  that  she  could  pur- 
chase to  repair  her  losses.  As  the  navy  of  Peru  could  not 
be  replenished,  the  Chilians,  who  had  from  the  outset  a 
supremacy  of  naval  force,  had  only  to  go  on  until  at  last 
they  reduced  the  navy  of  Peru  to  nothing  or  to  a  mere 
shadow.  By  land  Chili  found  that,  when  once  she  com- 
manded the  sea,  she  could  attack  under  cover  of  her  fleet, 
and  she  did  attack,  and  has  had  the  best  of  the  fight. 

'  It  is  very  difficult  from  the  geographical  configuration 
of  Peru  for  the  military  force  of  an  enemy  to  move  for- 
ward  quickly.  The  invaders  have  to  make  their  way 
along  a  mere  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  to  move  over  ground  destitute  of  supplies  and 
frequently  broken  into  points  where  resistance  can  be 
easily  offered.  Still  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  sources  of  Peruvian  wealth,  and  some 
successes  on  land  would  have  entitled  Chili  to  expect 
Peru  to  sue  for  peace,  and  Peru  would  before  this  in  all 
probability  have  attempted  to  save  what  was  left  to  her 
if  she  had  had  anything  to  save.  How  it  has  happened  that 
a  State  which  a  little  time  ago  could  bleed  lenders  to  any 
amount  for  which  she  liked  to  ask,  had  nothing  left  to 
save,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  proverbial  insecurity  of 
the  wealth  attributed  by  popular  fancy  to  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain. 

The  Times  has  lately  published  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  correspondent  who  has  been  travelling  in  Peru,  and 
these  letters,  which  are  written  with  vigour  and  ease,  will 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  know 
Peru  personally,  and  will  supply  information  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  unfortunate  bondholders  who  have 
sown  their  cash  broadcast  without  knowing  anything  of 

'  tho  country  to  which  they  were  sending  it.  Peru,  as  per- 
sons who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  in 
National  schools  are  doubtless  aware,  is  a  very  long  and 

■  not  very  wide  country,  with  a  wall  of  mountains  running 

'  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  coast.  Unfortunately 
all  the  natural  wealth  of  Peru  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  this 
mountain  wall,  which  rises  even  in  its  passes  to  a  height 
of  more  than  fifteen  thousand  feet.    On  the  seaboard  side 

;  of  the  wall  there  is  a  continuous  stretch  of  barren,  ugly, 
waterless  rocks,  broken  by  one  good  harbour,  that  of 
Callao.  A  cold  current  of  air  streaming  from  the  South 
Pole  along  the  coast  so  plays  with  the  vapours  arising  from 
the  Pacific  that  while  for  one  half  of  the  year  there  are 

.  constant  clouds,  yet  there  is  never  any  rain.  .  The  moisture 

.  is  lifted  over  the  Andes,  and  there  is  condensed  into 
abundant  raiD,  which  nourishes  a  prolific  vegetation  and 
supplies  the  sources  of  the  affluents  of  the  enormous  rivers 
that  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  Southern  Atlantic. 
On  this  side,  too,  nature  has  placed  the  rich  silver  deposits 
of  Cerro  Pasco,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  acces- 
sible parts  of  Peru  there  is  nothing  worth  having,  while 
everything  that  is  worth  having  is  inaccessible.  But  off  the 
coast  of  the  accessible  side  was  found  the  guano  which 

.  gave  Peru  so  strange  a  burst  of  temporary  prosperity. 
When  the  guano  came  to  an  end  it  was  obvious  that  Peru 
must  come  to  an  end  unless  the  provinces  which  contained 
all  its  solid  and  indestructible  wealth  were  made  acces- 
sible. As  far  back  as  1862  President  Pakdo,  who  was  not 
long  ago  murdered,  drew  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
to  their  real  situation.  He  calculated  that  guano  had  already 

•  at  that  time  given  Peru  as  much  as  30,000,000?.,  and  he 
urged  that  the  future  yield  should  not  be  entirely  wasted, 

.  but  should,  at  least  in  part,  be  spent  on  an  enterprise  that 

•  would  open  up  new  possibilities ,  to  Peru,  and  protect  her 
,  against  the  collapse  of  her  fortunes.    The  project  was 

a  very  bold  one.  It  consisted  in  running  a  railway  from 
Callao  straight  over  the  Andes,  and  then  down  again,  until 
it  ended  where  a  navigable  river  would  have  given  a 
waterway  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  Europe.  When  the  line 
had  surmounted  the  Andes  it  was  to  have  sent  out  two 
j  branches,  one  to  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco  and 


another  to  a  district  rich  in  every  kind  of  agricultural  and 
forest  produce.  This  was  an  undertaking  very  arduous 
and  very  costly,  especially  as  another  line  over  the  Andes 
was  projected  and  partially  completed  ;  but  Peru  would 
have  been  saved  if  i  the  line  from  Callao  had  been 
earned  out,  and  she  was  in  the  singular  position  that 
she  could  have  practically  had  the  railway  for  nothing. 
Her  accidental  ownership  of  guano  would  have  enabled 
her  to  unite  for  ever,  and  without  further  cost,  the  two 
halves  of  the  country.  ! Pern  really  set  in  earnest  to  have 
this  railway  made, .  and  ( her  1  energy  was  stimulated  and 
directed  by  the  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  an  enterprising 
American.  Enough  has  already  been  done  to  make  the 
line,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of 
mountain  engineering  in  the  world,  if  not  the  greatest. 
140  kilometres  have  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  the  lino 
has  been  carried  to  a  height  of  more  than  11,000  feet.  A 
rise  of  about  4,000  feet  still  remains  to  be  accomplished ; 
but  enough  has  been  done  to  account  for  the  absorption  of 
much  money,  and  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  engineering 
skill.  The  railway,  however,  is  only  a  project  so  far  as 
the  connexion  of  the  two  halves  of  the  country  goes.  The 
money  is  gone,  and  the  guano  is  gone,  and  the  enterpris- 
ing contractor  is  dead,  and  accessible  Peru  is  still  as 
much  divided  from  inaccessible  Peru  as  ever,  s 

There  is  no  apparent  source  from  which,  if  the  war 
stopped,  Peru  could  draw  new  life,  while,  if  the  war  goes 
on,  the  Peruvians  have  the  pleasure  of  fighting.  This  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  them,  and  the  more  they  suffer  the  more 
they  like  the  war.  Troops  are  collected  by  wholesale 
impressment,  and  Peruvian  Indians  fight  well  and  eat 
nothing.  The  resistance  of  a  nation  which  fights  because 
it  thinks  it  has  sustained  "  defeats  more  glorious  than 
."  victories,"  because  it  hates  its  enemies  bitterly,  and 
above  all  because  peace  and  war  are  equally  ruinous  to  it, 
must  collapse  in  the  long  run,  but  may  last  much  beyond 
what  its  opponents  expect  or  think  reasonable.  The  blockade 
or  the  bombardment  of  Callao  would  do  much  harm  to  the 
foreign  colony  of  Lima  and  to  the  small  remnants  of  com- 
mercial activity  that  Peru  still  possesses.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  make  the  Peruvians  give 
in.  To  hurt  Callao  is  not  to  capture  Lima,  and  the 
Chilians  have  not  as  yet  shown  anything  like  the  military 
strength  which  would  enable  them  to  take  possession 
of  the  capital.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  whilo 
Peru  has  lost  the  guano,  Chili  has  not  only  got  it,  but 
has  begun  to  deal  with  it.  Negotiations  have  been 
for  some  time  going  on  between  Chili  and  the  Peru- 
vian bondholders.  The  nature  of  the  proposed  bargain, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  at  length  concluded  after  many 
difficulties,  is  that  the  bondholders  are  to  receive  guano 
from  Chili,  and  to  pay  Chili  for  giving  it  to  them. 
Chili  holds  the  guano  by  right  of  conquest,  and  any 
concession  to  the  bondholders  must  have  been  chiefly 
prompted  by  calculations  as  to  what  course  would  be 
most  likely  to  raise  or  establish  Chilian  credit  in  the 
European  market.  At  any  rate  Chili  has  cut  away 
from  the  Peruvians  the  hope  that  by  making  peaco 
they  can  get  back  their  guano.  Chili  would  necessarily, 
in  any  arrangement  with  the  bondholders,  stipulate 
that  the  guano  should  be  given  over  after  peace  to 
the  bondholders,  not  to  the  Peruvians,  and  for  Peruvian 
pui'poses  it  might  ■  be  as  well  cast  into  the  sea.  To 
have  to  pay  their  just  debts  will  be  only  an  aggrava-> 
tion  of  injury  to  men  who  have  long  had  nothing  bnt 
their  plunder  from  guano  contracts  to  live  .  upon.  Tho 
real  difficulty  of  Chili  is  that  she  has  scarcely  anything  to 
offer  to  Peru  as  the  reward  of  peace.  She  can  offer  not 
to  bombard  ports,  but  the  bombardment;  of  ports  only 
damages  a  few  merchants  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
She  can  also  offer  not  to  make  any  more  military  descents 
on  the  Peruvian  coasts.  But  these  military,  descents  do 
not  carry  the  war  much  further  forward,  and  always  offer 
the  enemy  a  chance,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  chance,  of  a 
partial  and  temporary  success.  Meanwhile, Chili,  which 
has  a  real  credit  and  a  solid  reputation  | to,  keep  up,  is 
undergoing  a  most  serious  pecuniary  drain  ; ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  in  spite  of  the  substantial ;  successes  of 
Chili,  there  may  be  found  to  be  a  greater  desire  for  peaco 
at  Valparaiso  than  at  Lima.      ,,  ,  ;   „  j 
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THE  HOME  RULERS. 

THE  election  for  the  county  of  Cork,  which  completed 
the  returns  for  Ireland,  surpassed  in  interest  and 
importance  all  that  had  preceded  it.  It  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Parnell  would  achieve  his  crowning  victory,  aud 
would  secure  the  return  of  a  devotee  unknown  in  the 
county,  displacing  Colonel  Colthubst.  The  seat  of  Mr. 
Shaw  was  not  directly  attacked ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  earnestly 
deprecated  a  contest,  and,  had  Mr.  Parnell's  nominee 
been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  not  only  would  Mr. 
Shaw's  wishes  have  been  disregarded,  but  his  leadership 
of  the  party  would  have  been  rudely  shaken.  Mr.  Parnell 
indulged  in  his  usual  vituperations  of  an  antagonist,  and 
denounced  Colonel  Colthurst  as  having  truckled  to  the 
Saxon  and  neglected  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
Ou  the  one  side  were  arrayed  Mr.  Parnell  as  dictator, 
the  small  farmers  who  look  at  the  land  question  through 
his  eyes,  and  the  peasantry  who  believe  that  he  is  the 
man  to  do  something  for  them  which  no  one  else  can 
do.  On  the  other  side  there  were  Mr.  Seaw  himself 
and  those  who  honestly  accept  him  as  their  leader,  the 
gentry,  the  humbler  electors  who  resented  the  intrusion 
of  an  outsider,  and,  above  all,  the  priests.  The  contest 
was  really  a  pitched  battle  between  the  priests  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  so  often  beaten  them  that 
the  priests  strained  every  nerve  to  show  that  in  a  great 
Southern  county  they  still  retained  their  boasted  influence. 
In  the  end  Mr.  Shaw  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  2,000  votes;  while  a  narrow 
but  sufficient  majority  of  150  gave  the  second  seat  to 
Colonel  Coltiiurst.  The  party  is  now  definitively  split  into 
two  sections,  of  which  that  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  weaker, 
although  the  more  violent.  Nominally  a  show  of  union  is 
still  retained.  Mr.  Parnell  asserts  that  ho  has  always 
been  the  most  docile  of  men,  and  that  his  readiness  to  obey 
in  the  past,  which  has  cost  him  the  most  painful  sacrifices 
of  feeling,  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  he  will  be 
equally  amenable  in  thefuture.  Mr.  SnAwsaysthat  heal  ways 
counts  his  sheep,  even  if  some  of  them  are  a  little  blacker 
than  he  could  wish,  as  belonging  to  the  same  fold.  But  this 
union  is  only  nominal.  Mr.  Shaw  treats  the  following  of 
Mr.  Parnell  as  obviously  deficient  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
common  sense  ;  and  whenever  united  action  is  proposed  it 
is  immediately  declined.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Shaw  had  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  be  present  at  a  gathering  of 
the  party  in  Dublin  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament,  Mr.  Parnell  wrote  to  say  that  he  certainly 
should  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  that  he  thought  that 
to  go  there  would  be  a  very  silly  waste  of  time.  Personal 
bitterness  also  has  arisen  to  an  extreme  point  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Home  Rulers,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  has  declared  that 
he  will  rather  vacate  his  seat  for  Louth  than  sit  as  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Callan,  who  owed  his  seat  to  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  Home  Ruler,  too,  whom 
Mr.  Callan  defeated  declares  that  he  will  not  offer  him- 
self to  replace  Mr.  Sullivan  if  to  sit  for  Louth  would  im- 
pose on  him  the  ignominy  of  being  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Callan.  What  Mr.  Callan  has  done  that  is  thought  so 
unpardonable  is  not  evident.  He  is  accused  of  having 
asked  for  Saxon  gold  to  pay  his  expenses ;  but  Home 
Rulers  must  be  supposed  to  know  where  their  own  shoe 
pinches,  and  can  perhaps  feel  other  grievances  which  they 
cannot  state.  The  case  is  only  worth  noticing  as  bring- 
ing into  special  prominence  the  dissensions  which  are  dis- 
tracting the  party. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  recent  Home  Rule  contests 
and  utterances  is  that  Homo  Rule  appears,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  to  have  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of  sight. 
Mr.  Smyth  indeed  remains  true  to  his  colours,  and  has  de- 
vised the  best  formula  for  Home  Rule  that  has  yet  been 
ottered.  His  motto  is,  a  Free  Senate  and  a  Citizen  Army  ; 
and  this  is  really  what  Home  Rule  means,  when  it  is  made 
to  have  any  definite  meaning.  But  other  Home  Rulers 
talk,  not  of  Home  Rule,  but  of  the  land.  Mr.  Parnell 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  his  peculiar  form  of  land 
agitation,  and  Mr.  Shaw  feels  drawn  towards  the  new  Par- 
liament as  destined  to  do  something  with  regard  to  the 
lai.d  which  has  never  been  done,  nor  perhaps  dreamt  of, 
before.  It  is  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  regard  iis  own 
peculiar  subject  as  the  turning-point  of  the  late  elections, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  seems  convinced  that  English  electors 
thronged  to  turn  out  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  order  that  a 
comfortable  provision  might  be  made  for  Irish  farmers. 
He  has  tried  to  define  the  future  attitude  of  his  party  to- 


wards the  Liberal  majority.  He  will  endeavour  to  get  from 
this  majority  what  he  wants,  and  if  he  cannot  get  what  he 
wants,  he  will  stand  aloof.  It  would,  as  he  says,  argue  a 
waut  of  earnestness  if  he  settled  into  the  position  of  a 
tame  Whig.  But  he  warns  his  party  that,  if  what  it  de- 
sires is  to  be  got,  it  must  make  itself  pleasant,  show  itself 
moderate  and  forbearing,  and  even  make  large  allowances 
for  Liberal  leaders  who  have  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  ordinary  Englishmen  against  every  proposal  for  benefit- 
ing Ireland  in  the  way  in  which  Ireland  wishes  to  be 
benefited.  Nothing,  as  he  truly  says,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  the  way  to  make  England  yield  is  to 
seize  her  by  the  throat,  and  bid  her  stand  and  deliver.  This 
amounts  to  a  formal  declaration  against  the  policy  of  ob- 
struction, and  the  position  of  the  Obstructionists  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  weaker  in  the  new  Parliament 
than  it  was  before  the  dissolution.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Parnell  has  increased  his  personal  following.  He  has 
now  at  his  command  a  band,  many  members  of  which 
are  as  utterly  unknown  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England, 
and  who  have  no  other  avenue  to  importance  except 
that  of  obeying  him  implicitly.  He  has  now  got  six- 
and-twenty  satellites  instead  of  six,  to  speak  after  his 
pattern,  and  to  waste  time  as  he  wishes  ;  but  he  cannot 
pursue  a  course  of  wanton  obstruction  without  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  that  he  is  breaking  away  from  the  leader 
of  his  party,  and  is  representing  only  the  minority  of  Home 
Rulers.  The  fear  lately  entertained  that  he  had  Ireland 
behind  him  has  been  dissipated,  and  Obstructionists 
who  obstruct  in  the  name  of  Home  Rule  will  be  regarded 
as  an  unimportant  set  of  noisy  disturbers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  new  Parliament  will  be  much  less  indulgent  to 
obstruction  than  the  last.  It  is  bent  upon  doing  something 
that  will  win  it  real  credit,  and  will  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  inactivity  of  its  predecessor.  Those  who  are 
bent  upon  business  cannot  tolerate  idle  opposition  with  the 
amiable  placidity  which  is  natui^al  to  men  who  bring  in 
Bills  only  to  weep  gently  over  their  inevitable  failure. 
The  Liberal  leaders,  too,  have  always  been  for  dealing  with 
obstruction  in  a  more  stringent  way  than  found  favour 
with  their  good-humoured  and  undecided  opponents.  And 
if  there  is  one  claim  which  they  have  put  forward  more 
prominently  than  another  at  the  late  elections,  as  the  object 
of  their  peculiar  care,  it  is  the  claim  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  treated  with  respect  and  to  be  enabled  to 
uphold  its  dignity.  The  Liberal  majority  will  feel  that 
to  allow  Parliament  to  be  set  at  naught  by  a  handful  of 
noisy  Irishmen  would  be  a  treason  to  the  constituencies, 
which  have  been  pointedly  told  that  the  honour  of  Par- 
liament shall  be  zealously  maintained. 

The  fact,  too,  that  Home  Rule  is  out  of  date,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  the  land  agitation,  will  make  the  re- 
lations between  the  Liberal  majority  and  the  Home  Rulers 
comparatively  smooth.  The  new  Government  may  be 
expected  to  bring  in  some  measure  for  dealing  with  Irish 
land ;  and  although  this  measure  will  necessarily  dis- 
appoint unreasonable  expectations,  still  it  will  be,  in  the 
view  of  Home  Rulers,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 
peaceful  interval  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  in  order  to 
give  time  for  any  Bill,  bad  or  good,  being  prepared.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Bright  would  be  glad  to  resume 
office  with  the  one  object  of  putting  before  Parlia- 
ment an  Irish  Land  Bill  after  his  own  fancy.  It  is  not 
probable  that  even  this  temptation  would  induce  him  to 
encounter  the  fatigues  of  office,  or  to  busy  himself,  or  feel 
that  he  ought  to  busy  himself,  with  the  cares  of  administra- 
tion, of  which  he  must  have  very  unpleasant  recollections. 
But  if  he  has  any  longing  to  bring  in  an  Irish  Land  Bill, 
and  thinks  that  he  could  draft  it  easily  and  carry  it  quickly, 
he  must  have  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  beset  him.  From  no  quarter  has  there  as 
yet  been  any  suggestion  made  of  a  Bill  that  would  give 
Irish  tenants  any  considerable  portion  of  what  they  ask 
for  without  infringing  elementary  rules  of  justice  or  sub- 
jecting the  State  to  onerous  obligations.  A  new  Ministry 
cannot  invent  and  shape  an  Irish  Land  Bill  without  much 
previous  thought  and  study,  and  nothing  would  so 
much  discredit  it  as  to  wear  the  appeai'ance  of  being 
willing  to  introduce  crude  schemes  rather  than  none, 
in  order  to  show  the  greatness  of  its  energy  and 
make  use  of  its  magnificent  majority.  Meanwhile  the 
Irish  seem  to  be  occupying  themselves  with  personal 
rather  than  political  questions  Above  all,  they  interest 
themselves  in  the  great  problem  of  who  is  to  be  the  new 
Lord-Lieutenant.    It  is  even  considered  to  be  a  poiut  of 
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tbe  deepest  interest  to  Ireland  whether  the  wife  of  the 
unknown  Lord-Lieutenant  is  likely  to  bo  popular.  The 
smiles  of  beauty  and  the  charms  of  manner  can  always 
make  Irishmen  more  or  less  happy;  and  to  Englishmen  it 
is  pleasant  to  notice  this  side  of  Irish  life,  and  to  find  that 
to  speak  of  the  feeling  of  Ireland  is  occasionally  much 
the  same  as  to  speak  of  the  feeling  of  Ascot  on  the  Cup 
Day.  But  man  is  a  composite  animal,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Home  Rule  makes  up  the  whole  life  of  any 
one,  not  even  of  Mr.  Finigan.  A  popular  and  sensible 
Lord-Lieutenant,  with  a  pleasant  and  active  wife,  does 
real  good  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  Liberal  Ministry  will  be  again  as  fortunate  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  reigned  in  the 
Castle. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  CLAYTON- 
BULWER  TREATY. 

EITHER  M.  de  Lesseps  is  too  sanguine  in  assuming 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  his  canal  are 
removed,  or  he  must  have  entered  into  some  arrangement 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot 
for  the  moment  be  conveniently  disclosed.  The  interesting 
statement  that  a  hotelkeeper  at  Chicago  refused  to  send 
in  a  bill  for  entertaining  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  in  itself 
a  conclusive  proof  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  make  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  all  possible  public  works.  Material 
difficulties  vanish  before  the  energy  of  the  vigorous  and 
cheerful  octogenarian.  Between  the  two  oceans  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  hill  of  the  moderate  height  of 
120  feet,  and  the  supposed  unhealthiness  of  the  Isthmus  is 
disproved  by  the  freedom  of  a  party  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  from  any  kind  of  illness.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  considerable  mortality  of  Chinese  coolies  ;  but  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  ready  with  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  a  fact  which  might  otherwise  cause  uneasiness. 
The  Chinese  might,  if  they  thought  fit,  live  for  an  in- 
definite time  in  the  best  of  climates  ;  but  unluckily  they 
are  in  the  habit,  in  consequence  of  certain  morbid  ten- 
dencies, of  committing  suicide  on  a  large  scale.  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  ascertained  that  an  ordinary  Chinaman 
deposits  his  savings  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  then  hangs 
himself  on  one  of  the  branches.  He  is  supposed  to  believe 
that,  after  voluntarily  departing  this  life  in  Panama,  he  will 
rise  again  in  China  with  his  hard-won  earnings,  having 
saved  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  the  voyage  across 
the  Pacific.  If  the  great  projector  has  occasion  to  employ 
Chinese  labourers,  he  will  probably  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  postpone  their  euthanasia  till  the  canal  is  finished. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  some  method  the  necessary  labour 
may  be  procured,  and  that  the  enterprise  is  physically 
feasible  if  sufficient  capital  is  forthcoming.  Of  the  more 
serious  political  impediments  M.  de  Lesseps  speaks  but 
lightly.  Although  he  is  not  prepared  to  assure  his  friends 
that  the  American  Government  has  withdrawn  its  objec- 
tions, he  intimates  his  belief  that  his  assurances  have  been 
favourably  received.  According  to  his  account,  the  man- 
agement will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers ;  and  he 
implies  that  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  will  provoke 
no  national  jealousy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may 
have  secretly  acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States. 

If  no  such  understanding  has  been  established,  the 
scheme  is  likely  to  fail  or  to  be  indefinitely  delayed  ;  and 
in  any  case  capitalists  will  require  more  definite  informa- 
tion before  they  advance  their  money.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  projectors  have  international  law  on  their 
side,  if  they  have  not  secured  the  consent  of  a  Power  which 
can  prevent  the  construction  of  the  canal  or  control  its 
navigation.  The  American  Government  has  not  been  slow 
to  assert  claims  which  are  incompatible  with  the  design  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  unless  he  thinks  fit  to  become  the  agent 
and  dependent  of  the  United  States.  Some  time  since  the 
President,  in  a  Message  to  the  Senate,  declared  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  would  be  infringed  if  any  interoceanic 
canal  were  constructed  except  with  the  sanction  of  the 
American  Government.  The  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  which  exercises  some  of  the  powers  that  in 
England  belong  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  has  reported  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  Message;  and  the  Senate, 
though  it  has  not  yet  taken  any  step  on  the  subject,  will 
probably  confirm  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  Believers 
in  tlie  force  of  the  system  which  is  figuratively  described 


as  International  Law  would  find  the  p/ocess  by  which 
it-  is  now  to  be  altered  instructive,  if  not  encouraging. 
The  Republic  of  Columbia  possesses  the  absolute  dominion 
over  a  tract  of  land  on  which  it  authorizes  a  com- 
mercial Company  to  construct  a  canal.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  unnecessary  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  any  third  party  ;  though,  when  tho 
communication  is  opened,  foreign  Governments  may 
properly  demand  freedom  of  passage  for  their  subjects, 
and  as  among  themselves  equality  of  treatment.  The 
Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  an  ex  parte  declaration  in  no 
way  binding  on  foreign  Governments,  has,  even  if  its  validity 
is  assumed,  no  relation  to  the  proposed  undertaking.  At 
the  instance  of  Canning,  who  entirely  failed  to  foresee  the 
consequences  of  his  suggestion,  President  Monroe  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  declared  that  the  American  continent  was 
no  longer  subject  to  settlement  by  foreign  Powers  or  to 
extension  of  their  actual  dominion.  Canning's  object  was 
to  prevent  Alexander  I.  and  Metternicii  from  interfering 
in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
colonies.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  perhaps 
foresaw  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  a  vague 
protest  against  an  improbable  enterprise.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  settlement  or  of  acquisition  of  sovereignty  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  associates 
are  private  adventurers  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
local  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  Power  which  for  its  own  purposes  invented  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  an  equal  right  to  extend  it,  or  to 
establish  a  Hayes  doctrine  as  its  supplement.  The 
question  is  wholly  as  to  power,  and  not  as  to  right.  The 
expulsion  of  the  French  army  from  Mexico,  and  the  con- 
sequent overthrow  of  the  Empire  of  Maximilian,  are  the 
most  instructive  corollaries  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

If  the  common  law  of  nations  is  elastic  in  its  interpre- 
tation and  uncertain  of  execution,  positive  contracts  in 
the  form  of  treaties  are  more  definite,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  they  were  more  binding.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
is  to  be  constructed  and  used  are,  as  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  expressly  defined  by  the 
Treaty  of  1850,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Dalling, 
English  Minister  at  Washington.  It  now  appears  that 
this  formal  agreement  is  to  be  overruled  to  make  room  for 
an  entirely  novel  American  pretension.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs  pronounces  the  treaty  to  have 
been  ill-advised,  often  infringed,  and  always  inoperative. 
On  these  grounds,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  establish 
by  proof,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  President 
should'  take  immediate  steps  for  tho  abrogation  of  the 
treaty*  Among  private  persons  it  is  no  objection  to  a 
bargain  that  one  party  afterwards  thinks  that  it  is  ill- 
advised,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  might  operate  to  his 
disadvantage.  It  is  certain  that  the  Treaty  of  1850  has 
been  in  no  degree  injurious  to  the  United  States,  as 
American  interests  were  understood  when  it  was  con- 
cluded. It  has  undoubtedly  been  inoperative  as  far  as  it 
affects  a  proposed  canal  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
structed ;  but  a  contract  which  provides  for  a  future  state 
of  things  can  scarcely  be  invalidated  by  a  delay  in  a  pro- 
posed arrangement.  The  covenant  which  the  Americans 
seek  to  rescind  seems  not  to  be  in  itself  unreasonable.  It 
was  agreed  that  neither  Government  should  acquire  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the 
canal ;  that  their  subjects  and  citizens  should  enjoy  equal 
rights  of  passage  ;  and  that  the  canal  should  be  subject  to 
a  joint  protectorate. 

Of  other  clauses  in  the  treaty  the  United  States  have 
already  had  the  advantage.  Before  that  date  the  English 
had  established  on  a  part  of  the  Central  American  coast 
an  anomalous  dependency  called  the  Mosquito  Kingdom, 
nominally  ruled  by  a  native  Indian  chief.  The  Americans 
regarded  with  a  jealousy  which,  if  it  was  exaggerated, 
was  not  unintelligible,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  seemed 
to  conflict  with  the  Monroe  doctrine.  They  declined 
to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  a  native ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  Lord  Palmerston  took  a  fancy  to  the  Mosquito 
Kingdom,  which  he  governed  through  an  agent  under  the 
title  of  Consul.  The  Clayton-Bdlwer  Treaty  put  an  end 
to  the  supposed  grievance  by  abolishing  the  English/pro- 
tectorate, and  incidentally  tho  Mosquito  Kingdom,  which 
has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  Americans  were  perhaps 
not  much  the  better  for  the  concession  ;  but  they  had  pro- 
fessed to  thi/ik  it  important  as  long  as  it  was  withheld. 
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The  steps  by  which  the  President  is  to  proceed  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  are  not  specified  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee.  It  may  be  hoped  that  no  English 
Minister  will  consent  to  the  simple  repeal  of  the  treaty, 
even  if  he  is  nnable  to  prevent  it  from  being  broken.  It 
would  be  intolerable  that  a  single  Power  should  either 
have  exclusive  possession  of  the  canal,  if  it  is  made,  or 
that  it  should  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
Pacific,  ,  with  New  Zealand,  and  with  the  coasts  of 
Asia  by  the  imposition  of  differential  duties.  No 
Monroe  doctrine  can  give  the  United  States  a  right 
to  annex  to  the  detriment  of  foreign  countries  a  ter- 
ritory which  is  now  independent,  and  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  American  territory  by  hundreds  of  miles. 
There  may  be  room  for  negotiation  if  the  President  and 
Senate  are  willing  to  guarantee  freedom  of  passage  and 
equality  of  rates.  On  any  other  terms  it  would  be  unwise 
.to  renounce  an  undoubted  right,  which  it  might  posfiibly 
become  necessary  to  maintain  by  force.  The  interest  of 
all  Europe  would  be  in  this  case  identical  with  that 
of  England,  unless  indeed  the  United  States  should  bribe 
any  Government  to  desert  the  common  cause  by  the  offer 
of  especially  favourable  terms.  A  one-sided  denunciation 
of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  treated  as  absolutely  void.  No 
Such  measure  can  in  any  way  affect  English  rights,  though 
it  may  be  judicious  to  wait  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
asserting  them. 


THE  FRENCH  CLERGY  AND  THE  RADICALS. 

rilHERE  is  something  quite  edifying  in  the  discoveries 
J-  which  the  French  Left  are  daily  making  with  regard 
to  the  secular  clergy.  Hasty  observers  have  supposed 
that  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Gambetta  had  no  love  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood  generally.  They  have  been  believed 
to  share  to  the  full  in  that  hatred  for  the  cassock  which  is 
commonly  entertained  by  Continental  Radicals.  Their 
special  hostility  to  the  religious  orders  was  explained 
by  the  facts  that  the  religious  orders  were  unpopular — at 
least  that  the  Jesuits  were  so — and  that  obsolete  laws  still 
ill  existence  gave  the  Government  means  of  annoying 
them,  which  were  wanting  or  could  not  be  conveniently 
used  in  the  case  of  the  parochial  clergy.  It  turns  out 
that  the  distinction  between  Seculars  and  Regulars  which 
it  was  proposed  to  consecrate  in  the  seventh  clause  of 
M.  Ferry's  Education  Bill  is  not  of  this  accidental 
kind.  M.  Ferry,  in  a  speech  he  has  lately  been  making 
to  the  electors  whom  he  represents  in  the  Council- 
-General,  is  as  complimentary  to  the  one  as  he  is  hostile 
to  the  other.  We  are  in  presence,  he  says,  of  two 
very  different  priesthoods.  One  is  the  clergy  of  the 
Concordat,  the  clergy  of  the  parishes,  the  clergy  whom 
■we  know,  whom  we  reverence,  to  whom  we  are  bound 
'■by  contract,  and  who,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  that 
•contract  are  the  dependents  of  the  State.  The  other 
is  the  clergy  of  the  Congregations,  a  clergy  whom  we  know 
not,  and  who  desire  to  remain  unknown  by  us,  a  clergy 
not  foreseen  by  the  Concordat,  a  clergy  who,  under  all 
sorts  of  names  and  in  robes  of  all  colours,  wish  to  form 
outside  the  Church  of  the  Concordat  another  Church,  alto- 
gether dissociated  from  the  State,  recruited  and  enriched  at 
the  expense  of  the  recognized  clergy,  and  depending  en- 
tirely on  a  foreign  sovereignty.  It  is  against  this  latter 
clergy  that  the  French  Government  have  been  forced  to 
take  up  arms.  They  have  done  so  as  much  in  the  ,  inte- 
rest of  the  pillaged  and  oppressed  parish  priests  as  in  that 
of  the  State.  Wicked  and  designing  bishops  have  written 
as  though  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders  were 
measures  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church.  [  On  the 

•  contrary,  they  are  designed  to  relieve  the  Catholic  Church 
from  an  incubus  which  left  to  herself  she  has  not  the 

-'•  strength  to  shake  off.  The  Jteinibliq%ie  Francaise  makes  M. 
Ferry's  words  its  own,  and  adds  to  them  others  in  the  same 

•  strain.  Never,  it  says,  will  the  secular  clergy  be  treated 
by  serious  and  instructed  men  having  the  charge  and  the 
responsibility  of  Government  in  the  way  in  which  the 
regular  clergy  are  now  to  be  treated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  To  be  the  working 
parson  of  a  French  parish  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
being  a  Jesuit  or  a  Capuchin.  The  State  has  one  policy 
in  respect  of  monks  belonging  to  orders  whose  chiefs  live 
at  Rome,  and  another  in  respect  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
•embraced  the  sacerdotal  state  and  arc  fulfilling  their  duties 
oaudcr  the  authority  of  the  law.    It  sees  in  the  former  a 


friend  and  a  servant,  in  the  latter  a  stranger  and  an 
enemy. 

There  is  a  foundation  of  truth  in  this  distinction,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  of  real  service 
to  the  Government.  The  secular  clergy  have  never  been 
over  fond  of  the  regular  clergy.  They  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  in  the  division  of  rewards  and 
work  they  have  had  too  much  of  the  work,  and  the  re- 
ligious orders  too  much  of  the  rewards.  A  country  cure 
may  have  more  liberty  than  the  member  of  a  religious 
order;  but  he  buys  it  at  the  cost  of  hard  fare  and  dull 
labour.  The  stimulus  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  is  denied 
him ;  he  has  only  to  go  on  year  after  year  christening, 
marrying,  and  burying  his  parishioners,  and  eking  out 
with  such  fees  as  he  can  obtain  for  these  services  the  pit- 
tance of  24?.  a  year  which  the  munificence  of  the  State 
allows  him.  When  he  compares  with  this  the  compara- 
tively exciting  duties  of  the  religious  orders — the  schools 
for  the  upper  classes  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
Lent  preachings  of  the  Dominicans — he  would  be  more 
than  human  if  he  did  not  sometimes  think  his  lot  a  hard 
one ;  and  if  the  Left  had  managed  their  attack  upon  the 
religious  orders  with  more  judgment,  they  might  have  found 
allies  of  some  value  in  the  secular  clergy.  In  order  to  do 
this  they  should  have  begun  by  rendering  some  substantial 
service  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  should  have  been  careful 
not  to  let  their  dislike  of  the  religious  orders  be  mistaken 
for  dislike  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Left  refused  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  parish  priests,  while 
they  assailed  the  religious  orders  on  grounds  which  would 
have  supplied  an  equally  good  ground  for  an  attack  upon 
Catholic  laymen.  No  matter  what  M.  Ferry  or  the 
Republique  Francaise  may  say,  the  object  of  Radical 
hostility  is  not  any  specific  aspect  of  Catholicism,  but 
Catholicism  itself.  M.  Paul  Bert's  denunciation  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolved  itself  into  an 
attack  upon  the  confessional,  and  the  manifestations  of 
Radical  feeling  with  which  the  priests  are  most  familiar, 
are  found,  when  looked  at  closely,  to  be  entirely  superior  to 
any  nice  distinctions  between  one  kind  of  ecclesiastic  and 
another.  It  is  Catholic  dogma,  Catholic  practices,  and 
Catholic  persons  that  the  French  Radical  dislikes,  and, 
ordinarily  speaking,  he  has  not  sufficient  command  of  his 
emotions  to  be  civil  to  his  parish  priest,  even  though  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  rewarding  himself  for  his  self-denial  by 
openly  insulting  a  monk.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
secular  clergy  mistrust  the  Radicals  nearly  as  thoroughly 
as  the  religious  orders  mistrust  them.  To  all  appearance 
the  new  decrees  have  found  French  Catholics  a  perfectly 
united  body.  The  regular  clergy  are  regarded  simply  as 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  ecclesiastical  army.  The  an- 
tagonism which  formerly  existed  between  them  and  the 
regular  clergy  has  disappeared  in  presence  of  the  common 
foe,  and  such  assurances  as  those  lately  given  by  M. 
Ferry  are  treated  as  so  many  falsehoods  told  with  a 
purpose. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  have  come  about. 
The  Radicals  have  found  the  task  of  making  believe  to 
like  the  secular  clergy  too  lhard  for  them.  Here  and 
there  an  opportunist  speaker  may  try  to  be  civil 
to  them  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  effort  is  too  trying, 
and  is  never  seriously  made.  Indeed  the  younger 
Radicals  would  scorn  the  notion  of  making  it.  Speakers 
like  M.  Clemenceau  do  not  pretend  to  see  in  the  religious 
orders  something  to  be  hated,  and  in  the  parochial  clergy 
something  to  be  loved.  They  hate  them  both,  and  they 
avow  it.  They  are  as  anxious  to  suppress  the  ecclesi- 
astical budget,  and  to  leave  the  clergy  to  the  casual  con- 
tributions of  their  economically  minded  flocks,  as  to  banish 
the  religious  orders.  The  ideal  Republic  which  M. 
Clemenceau  described  the  other  day  was  a  Republic 
which  should  accord  to  the  priesthood,  whether  secular 
or  regular,  nothing  but  a  temporary  and*  contemptuous 
toleration.  Not  even  their  churches  were  any  longer  to  be 
left  to  them.  The  fabrics  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
would  no  longer  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  lend  them  for 
the  performance  of  a  particular  type  of  religious  worship. 
If  the  parochial  clergy  turn  for  comfort  to  the  Bepuhlique 
Francaise,  they  find,  it  is  true,  a  different  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  that  adopted  in  the  Justice,  but  hardly  one 
which  is  calculated  to  give  them  much  more  comfort.  It 
is  something  to  know  that  M.  Gambetta  is  not  in  favour 
of  striking  them  off  the  list  of  State  pensioners,  but  when 
they  read  that  the  reason  why  they  are  to  be  retained  in 
this  position  is  that  they  may  be  kept  in  proper  order  by 
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their  paymaster,  their  hearts  may  well  fail  them.  _  They 
know  what  became  of  the  Constitutional  clergy  in  the 
First  Revolution,  and  the  part  reserved  for  them  by  the 
Bepublique  Francaise  is  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  very 
little  better  than  this.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  even  the  moderation  of  tone 
which  characterizes  the  references  to  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions in  M.  de  Freycinet's  Circular  will  win  over  the 
secular  clergy  to  the  Republic.  That  they  could  even 
now  be  won  over  is  probable  enough,  but  it  must  be 
by  a  very  different  policy  from  any  that  a  Government 
which  relies  on  Radical  support  can  be  expected  to 
adopt.  The  Radicals  will  look  with  favour  on  no 
Cabinet  which  will  not  allow  them  to  shake  their  fists  at 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  long  as  a  Cabinet  leaves  its 
supporters  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  it  will  not 
hold  its  own  with  any  section  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 


THE  AT AL  ANT  A. 

THERE  is  happily  no  need  as  yet  to  despair  of  the 
safety  of  the  Atalanta.     If  she  were  to  arrive  in 
Falmouth  to-day  she  would  have  been  eighty-four  days 
in  coming  from  Bermuda,  and  such  a  passage,  though 
long,  is  not  by  any  means  of  unparalleled  length.  The 
same  period  has  recently  been  occupied  in  making  the 
voyage,  and  H.M.S.  Viper  was  still  longer  in  getting  to 
Bermuda  from  England.    Quite  lately  a  vessel  which  met 
with  no  accidents,  but  was  merely  delayed  by  contrary 
winds,  was  ninety  days  in  coming  from  New  York  to  the 
Thames  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  violent  north  and  north- 
easterly gales  have  swept  across  the  track  from  Bermuda, 
so   that  homeward-bound  sailing-ships  may  have  been 
driven  far  off  their  course.    For  a  week  to  come,  there- 
fore, the  arrival  of  the  Atalanta,  or,  at  all  events,  re- 
assuring intelligence  about  her,  may  be  hoped  for;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  puerile  to  deny  that,  though 
loss  or  disaster  is  still  anything  but  certain,  there  is  reason 
for  very  grave  apprehension.    From  the  tone  of  the  Ad- 
miralty circular  which  was  issued  last  week  it  was  clear 
that  serious  fears  were  felt  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge  regarding  the  safety  of  the  ship.    The  Atalanta 
had  the  reputation  of  sailing  fairly  well,  and,  like  most 
vessels  of  her  type,  could  beat  well  to  windward.  The 
fact  of  her  being  long  overdue  is  therefore  more  alarming 
than  it  would  be  with  many  other  vessels.    To  the  ab- 
sence of  tidings  respecting  her  during  any  part  of  her 
voyage  too  much  weight  has  perhaps  been  given,  as  even 
on  what  are  considered  as  crowded  tracks,  a  vessel  may 
still  be  solitary  for  a  considerable  time.    In  the  famous 
race  of  the  tea-clippers  ships  which  were  pursuing  a  similar 
course,  with  comparatively  favourable  winds,  were  out  of 
sight  of  each  other  for  very  long.    Far  graver  than  the 
fact  that  nothing  has  been  seen  of  the  Atalanta  is  the 
fact  that  the  worst  possible  weather  is  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Atlantic  at  the  time  when  she  was  making, 
or  may  have  been  making,  the  passage.    It  is  often  said 
that  a  good  ship  with  plenty  of  sea-room  need  not  fear  the 
heaviest  gale ;  but  this,  like  many  other  general  state- 
ments, is  not  universally  true.    There  are  some  mishaps 
which  baffle   the    skill  of  the   best   seamen,  and  one 
of  these   may  have  befallen   the   Atalanta.     It  is  not 
in  the  least  likely  that,  if  lost,  she  has  been  lost  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Eurydice  was,  inasmuch  as  the  cap- 
sizing of  that  ship  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  neglect 
of  precautions  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  ;  and  the 
lesson  is  little  likely  to  have  been  forgotten.    We  may 
safely  assume  that  Captain  Stirling  did  not  allow  the 
maindeck  ports  to  be  kept  open  after  the  barometer  had 
given  him  unmistakable  warning.    If  the  Atalanta  has 
gone  down,  the  misfortune  has  probably  been  due  to  some 
combination  of  circumstances  against  which  skill  and  fore- 
sight were  of  no  avail.    Of  this,  however,  it  will  be 
scarcely  possible  to  convince  the  multitude ;  and,  if  the 
missing  vessel  is  no  longer  afloat,  her  loss,  coming  so  soon 
after  that  of  the  Eurydice,  may  have  very  serious  results. 
It  must  of  necessity  shake  the  confidence  of  the  sea- 
faring population  in  training-ships ;  and,  though  seamen 
are  perhaps  more  fearless  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
their   distrust,  when  once   aroused,  is  deep  and  long- 
lived.    The  consequence  of  the  calamity  which  is  now 
dreaded  may  be  a  greatly  increased  difficulty  in  manning 
the  vessels  in  which  man-of-war  sailors  are  trained,  or  at 
leatt  in  finding  volunteers  of  the  best  class. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feeling  of  distrust,  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  will  be  strong,  will  not  be  augmented  by 
the  efforts  of  critics  anxious  to  prove  that  the  Admiralty 
always  has  blundered  and  always  will.  As  has  been  said, 
the  best  seaman  may  lose  his  ship,  and  very  possibly  the 
Atalanta  may  have  been  as  fit  to  meet  the  winds  and 
waves  as  any  sailing-vessel  could  be.  The  whole  history 
of  the  frigate  will  doubtless  be  carefully  examined,  and 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  will  very  probably  be  to  show 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  dreading  any  mis- 
hap to  her  other  than  such  as  must  be  dreaded  for  all  sailing- 
vessels.  On  one  point,  however,  prompt  explanation  should 
be  given,  in  order  to  anticipate  malevolent  criticism,  and  to 
show  that  an  obvious  and  most  important  precaution  was 
not  neglected.  The  Atalanta  was,  it  seems,  built  in  1844, 
and  was  therefore  thirty-four  years  old  when  she  was 
commissioned  as  a  training-ship.  The  ordinary  life  of  a 
wooden  vessel  is  reckoned  at  sixteen  years,  and  as  the 
existence  of  the  Atalanta  had  extended  over  more  than 
twice  this  span,  it  is  clear  that,  before  she  was  allowed  to 
go  to  sea  with  three  hundred  men  on  board,  she  ought  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  minute  and  searching 
survey  that  could  possibly  be  made,  and  to  have  had  every 
repair  executed  for  which  the  smallest  necessity  appearod. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  was  done,  and  that  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  there  was  no  neglect  of  precautions  which 
were  so  obviously  essential ;  but  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  afforded,  and  an  account  should  be  given  of 
the  measures  which  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  ship,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  defects  which 
surely  must  have  existed  were  made  good.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  a  strange  thing  to  allow  a  wooden  vessel  thirty- 
six  years  old,  with  three  hundred  people  on  board  her,  to 
meet  the  winter  gales  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  should 
be  manifest  that,  before  she  was  commissioned,  the 
Atalanta  was  proved  to  be  in  thoroughly  sound  con- 
dition. It  is  to  be  observed  that,  after  sailing  during  a 
certain  period  as  a  frigate,  the  Atalanta  was  turned  into  a 
police  hulk.  This  may  have  been  either  because  vessels 
of  her  class  were  thought  to  be  no  longer  useful,  or  because 
she  was  judged  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  the  sea.  If  the 
latter  was  the  reason  why  she  was  laid  up,  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility certainly  weighs  on  those  who  allowed  her  to 
be  equipped  as  a  training-ship.  Not  long  ago  a  wooden 
man-of-war  on  the  Australian  station  was  found  to  be  in 
such  a  state  that,  had  she  encountered  a  gale  of  wind,  she 
must  almost  inevitably  have  sunk.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  Atalanta,  despite  her  age,  was 
in  a  defective  state,  or  that  the  necessity  of  testing  hersound- 
ness  and  strength  in  every  possible  way  was  overlooked. 

Assuming,  then,  as  is  indeed  most  probable,  that  the  vessel 
was  perfectly  strong  and  seaworthy,  and  that,  as  is  also  most 
probable,  there  was  no  neglect  whatever  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  her,  the  Atalanta  may  still  have  been  lost 
in  the  open  sea.  Unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  she  was 
wrecked  off  Bermuda,  she  must,  after  she  had  made  part 
of  her  way  home,  have  been  exposed  to  gales  of  unusual 
severity.  A  sailing-vessel  laying-to  in  a  gale  may  be 
placed  in  great  danger  if,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  she  has  to  bear  up  and  run  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  incurs  the 
risk  of  being  "  pooped  " — that  is,  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  a  great  mass  of  water  breaking  over  the  stern — and 
the  number  of  sailing-ships  which  have  been  thus  sunk  is 
not  small.  A  ship  of  good  stability  and  well  handled 
may  be  capsized  if  a  sudden  gust  such  as  occurs 
sometimes  in  a  gale  catches  her  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  roll.  In  some  of  the  statements  which  have 
appeared  respecting  the  Atalanta,  ■  it  has  been  said 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  her  capsizing,  owing  to 
her  "  stiffness  "  or  power  of  resisting  the  heeling  action 
of  the  wind.  This  shows  some  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  ship's  stability.  The  Atalanta  is  a  very 
broad  vessel,  carrying  a  small  quantity  of  ballast.  She  would  * 
therefore  have  great  righting  power  at  moderate  angles 
of  inclination,  but  if  pressed  over  much  her  righting 
power  would  probably  be  largely  diminished,  especially  if 
a  considerable  proportion  of  her  water  tanks  were  empty. 
It  may  be  thought  that  so  good  an  officer  as  Captain 
Stirling  cannot  have  neglected  the  obvious  precaution  of 
filling  the  tanks  with  salt  water ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  may  have  .  been  left  intentionally  open  in 
order  to  obtain  ease  in  a  sea.  From  what  has  been  pub- 
lished respecting  the  vessel,  it  seems  clear  that  she  was 
a  heavy  roller  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
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The  loss  of  the  Atalanta  in  mid  ocean  through  causes 
altogether  beyond  human  control  must  therefore  be  re-  | 
garded  as  a  possible,  though  very  improbable,  catastrophe. 
Of  the  accidents  which  may  have  occurred  through  want 
of  vigilance  or  skill  we  do  not  desire  to  speak,  as  they 
are  manifold,  and  as  we  prefer  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  lack  either  of  good  seamanship  or  of  watchful- 
ness. Fortunately  all  speculation  may  shortly  be  set 
at  rest,  either  by  tidings  of  the  missing  ship  or  by 
her  safe  arrival.  She  may  have  lost  a  mast,  and  made 
slow  progress  under  jury  rig,  or  she  may  have  suffered  so 
much  in  the  gale  as  to  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  some- 
where in  the  Azores.  If,  however,  there  is  no  news  of  her 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  the  Admiralty  would 
do  well  to  reassure  the  public  on  the  one  point  concerning 
which  they  can  give  certain  information.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Atalanta,  was  not  dangerously 
weakened  by  age.  A  vessel  thirty -six  years  old  may  spring 
hopeless  leaks  in  a  gale  which  a  new  and  strong  ship 
would  weather  without  harm  or  danger. 


NUISANCES  AND  LEGISLATION. 

THE  important  inquiry  into  effluvium  nuisances  in 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  five  years  is  at  length  completed.  Dr. 
Ballard's  Report  is  now  before  the  public,  and  they  will 
wait,  perhaps  with  interest,  to  see  what  steps  the  new 
Government  will  take  to  give  effect  to  its  conclusions. 
It  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  expression  of  this  expecta- 
tion because  the  interest  which  the  public,  even  persons 
whose  comfort  is  most  directly  affected,  take  in  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  is  singularly  small.  Men  who  will  spend 
time,  money,  and  trouble  in  getting  redress  for  an  injury 
to  their  pocket — a  redress  which  very  likely  leaves  them 
poorer  when  it  is  obtained — will  endure  a  far  more  costly 
injnry  to  health  with  comparative  indifference.  They 
grumble  a  little,  as  they  grumble  at  such  purely  inevitable 
evils  as  a  wet  summer  or  a  cold  winter,  but  that  is  all. 
They  hardly  seem  to  regard  nuisances  as  preventable  an- 
noyances. When  the  Noxious  Gases  Bill  was  before  Par- 
liament last  year,  Mr.  Sclater  Booth  probably  received 
ten  deputations  from  the  manufacturers  who  inflicted 
the  injury  for  every  one  he  received  from  the  districts 
which  suffered  under  it.  The  public  who  are  stifled  by 
noxious  gases  stand  to  the  manufacturer  who  generates 
them  in  the  relation  of  consumer  to  producer.  In  the 
protectionist  controversy  it  is  found  that,  except  in  very 
special  cases,  the  eagerness  of  the  producer  to  put  his 
rivals  at  a  disadvantage  is  far  more  effective  than  the 
eagerness  of  the  consumer  to  get  his  wants  supplied 
cheaply,  and  a  similar  rule  seems  to  hold  good  in  the 
nuisance  controversy.  The  health  of  a  whole  district 
suffers  because  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  a  certain 
trade  will  not  forego  the  extra  profit  derived  from  using 
an  offensive  process  instead  of  an  inoffensive  one. 
It  might  be  thought  that  in  a  matter  where  the 
many  are  pitted  against  the  few,  the  many  would 
necessarily  win.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
always  the  few  who  win,  and  who  in  a  sense  de- 
serve to  win.  The  authors  of  the  nuisance  show  real 
energy  in  defending  their  right  to  produce  it.  The  victims 
of  the  nuisance  hardly  seem  to  know  that  they  suffer 
under  it.  Indeed,  this  indifference  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  them.  They  have 
become  so  acclimatized  to  breathe  poisonous  gases  that  no 
immediate  ill  result  follows,  and  consequently  no  strong 
desire  is  felt  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  process  by  which 
the  mischief  is  done  is  usually  a  slow  one.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  generation  to  make  its  effects  clearly  visible.  An 
experienced  medical  man,  whose  practice  includes  North- 
fleet,  where  some  of  the  largest  cement  manufactories 
are  situated,  told  Dr.  Ballard  that  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  he  had  noticed  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
general  health  and  aspect  of  the  population.  The  people 
have  become  "pale  and  pasty-faced,"  and  diseases  "  have 
"  altered  to  a  lower  type."  This  is  the  kind  of  report 
which  is  constantly  made  in  these  cases.  In  one  sense — 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  most  commonly  used — 
many  of  the  nuisances  with  which  Dr.  Ballard's  Report 
deals  ai'e  not  injurious  to  health.  There  is  not,  that  is  to 
say,  any  specific  form  of  acute  disease  that  follows  im- 
mediately upon  exposure  to  them.  The  sense  in  which 
they  arc  injurious  to  health  is  a  more  subtle,  but  not  for 


that  reason  a  less  hurtful,  one.  They  alter  the  whole 
constitution  for  the  worse,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  in- 
flict more  harm  upon  the  community  than  many  more 
directly  destructive  agencies.  A  nuisance  which  attacks 
life  injures  the  actual  sufferers  and  those  dependent 
on  them.  A  nuisance  which  attacks  the  constitution 
injures  not  only  the  actual  sufferers,  but  the  genera- 
tions which,  by  reason  of  their  bad  constitutions,  will 
come  into  the  world  less  fitted  to  fill  their  proper  place 
in  it  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  born 
of  healthy  parents.  In  this  fact  State  interference  with 
nuisances  probably  has  its  orgin.  National  health  is 
slowly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  element  in 
national  prosperity.  That  the  community  is  bound  to  pi-o- 
tect  its  members  against  avoidable  discomfort  as  well  as 
against  avoidable  disease  is  as  yet  hardly  an  accepted 
proposition. 

If  the  issue  lay  plainly  between  injury  to  manufacturers 
and  injury  to  the  public  there  would  even  now  be  little 
hope  of  any  good  result.  It  seems  so  shocking  to  an 
Englishman  that  trade  should  be  interfered  with — even  if 
the  object  of  the  interference  is  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  trade  is  supposed  to 
be  carried  on — that  a  good  deal  more  suffering  would 
pi'obably  be  inflicted  and  endured  before  any  effective 
remedy  would  be  applied.  Happily  Dr.  Ballard's  in- 
quiries point  to  a  different  conclusion.  "  It  is  commonly 
"  found  in  practice  to  be  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
"  manufacturers  as  of  the  public  that  the  emanations  from 
"  offensive  processes  should  be  arrested."  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  if  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  need  of  adminis- 
trative or  Parliamentary  interference.  What  it  is  to  a 
man's  interest  to  do  he  may  surely  be  trusted  to  do  of  his 
own  accord.  But  this  theory  dir-ectly  conflicts  with  everyday 
experience.  Men  do  not  always  know — it  may  almost  be 
said  that  they  seldom  do  know — their  own  interest  in 
matters  which  involve  the  immediate  spending  of  money 
and  departure  from  practice  and  tradition.  A  manufac- 
turer may  know  that,  if  he  had  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  process,  his  profits  would  in 
the  end  be  larger.  But  if  he  does  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary capital,  it  may  take  all  the  pressure  that  Parliament 
and  a  Government  department  can  bring  to  bear  to  in- 
duce him  to  raise  it.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
introduction  of  new  processes  ordinarily  demands  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  workman  which  is 
not  always  forthcoming.  There  are  processes  which,  though 
in  proper  hands  they  answer  their  purpose  very  well,  do 
not  answer  it  at  all  if  they  are  carelessly  applied.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a  manufacturer  sometimes  incurs  con- 
siderable cost  in  abating  a  nuisance  only  to  find  that  his 
money  is  gone,  while  the  nuisance  remains  where  it  was. 
These  causes,  and  others  like  them,  combine  to  indispose 
manufacturers  to  consult  what  in  a  sense  is  their  own 
interest  in  the  matter  of  nuisances ;  and  the  only  means  of 
neutralizing  these  causes  is  to  call  into  being  some  unmis- 
takable inconvenience  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
adoption  of  the  improved  processes.  A  manufacturer's 
readiness  to  move  in  this  direction  is  strangely  and 
illogically  quickened  by  the  discovery  that  he  will  be  fined 
if  he  goes  on  in  his  old  way.  He  may  be  losing  far  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  fine  by  his  refusal  to  do  what  the 
medical  officers  have  suggested ;  but  it  is  the  thought  of 
the  fine  that  seems  eventually  to  determine  him  to  do  as 
he  is  bidden.  The  knowledge  that  in  insisting  on  his 
obeying  the  law  the  State  is  only  forcing  him  to  consult 
his  own  advantage  should  have  the  effect  of  removing  any 
lingering  objection  that  may  be  felt  to  legislation  of  a  more 
energetic  kind  than  has  hitherto  been  tried.  We  shall 
not  be  really  impeding  trade  by  insisting  on  its  being 
carried  on  in  a  fashion  consistent  with  the  health  of  the 
community.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  particular  traders 
may  be  inconvenienced  for  a  time  ;  but  this  will  be  simply 
because  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
invention,  and  have  preferred  to  work  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  work,  instead  of  as  science  tells  them  they 
ought  to  work.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
health  of  the  community  ought  to  be  sacrificed,  not  merely 
to  the  interests  of  traders,  but  to  the  interests  of  traders 
who  do  not  know  their  own  business. 

There  is  one  remark  which  it  is  important  to  make  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  at  this  particular  juncture. 
The  new  Government  will  have  large  arrears  to  make  up 
in  the  direction  of  sanitary  legislation,  and  it  is  idle  to 
hope  that  this  can  be  done  if  the  Minister  who  is  charged 
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■with  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  such  legislation  is 
not  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Ministerial  programme  for  each 
Session  is  a  selection  from  many  competing  measures. 
Each  department  of  the  Government  contributes,  or  may 
contribute,  its  share  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  share  is 
likely  to  be  larger,  and  to  have  a  better  place  given  it, 
when  its  chief  can  defend  his  own  Bills  in  Cabinet 
Councils  than  -when  he  is  left  to  get  such  help  as 
he  can  from  more  fortunately  situated  Ministers.  There 
are  advantages,  no  doubt,  in  a  small  Cabinet  over  a 
large  one  ;  but  the  question  whether  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  shall  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  the  Cabinet.  There 
can  be  no  reason,  for  example,  why  the  postal  service, 
which  furnishes  next  to  no  work  for  legislation,  should 
be  represented  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  while  the  depart- 
ment concerned  with  the  constantly  growing  needs  of 
public  health  and  Poor-law  administration  should  be  re- 
presented by  a  Minister  not  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  grown  by  degrees  to  cover  much 
of  the  ground  which  is  covered  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  except  in  titular  rank  it  is 
now  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  the  Home  Office. 
As  such  its  chief  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Cabinet, 
whether  the  offices  which  share  that  dignity  among  them 
are  fifteen  or  twelve. 


THE  NEW  RENAISSANCE. 


"TN  the  snort  and  very  imperfectly  reported  address  which  he 
-L  delivered  at  the  close  of  M.  Kenan's  last  lecture,  Dr.  Marti- 
neau  drew  out  what  he  conceived  to  he  the  moral  of  the  whole 
course  more  pointedly  than  the  lecturer  had  cared  to  do  him- 
self.    He  considered   that,   as  in   the  early  Christian  ages, 
Paganism — or  what  he  preferred  to  call  Hellenism — and  Atheism 
were  apparently  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  for  religious  supremacy 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  which  however  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
a  third  form  of  belief  ignored  or  trampled  on  by  both  alike,  so  in 
our  own  day,  when  the  future  of  religion  seems  to  lie  between  the 
rival  forces  of  Christianity  and  Agnosticism,  a  third  solution  of 
the  problem  might  eventually  be  found ;  and  his  hearers  were 
left  to  infer  that  this  tertium  quid  would  be  a  purified  and  en- 
lightened Theism.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  analogy  sug- 
gested between  the  traditional  Paganism  of  the  Empire  and  the 
traditional  Christianity  of  to-day,  or  of  the  proposed  Church  of 
the  Future,  Dr.  Martineau  had  good  reason  for  tracing  in  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  religious  thought  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  restless  temper  of  the  age  when  a  corrupt 
and  exploded  Paganism  was  gradually  succumbing  to  the  nascent 
laith  of  the  sect  that  was  everywhere  spoken  against.    He  might 
indeed  have  gone  further,  and  shown  how  one  of  the  most  curious 
among  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  our  own  day  is  a 
kind  of  spurious  revival  of  "  Hellenism,"  recalling  in  its  darker 
rather  than  its'  brighter  features  the  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    But  that  Renaissance   did  not  end  in  the  common 
absorption  of  the  Hellenic  and  Christian  elements  into  some  newer, 
and  presumably  nobler,  phase  of  creed  or  culture,  but  in  the  great 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  striking  revival  of 
spiritual  life,  under  somewhat  different  forms,  which  followed  it, 
in  both  divisions  of  Western  Christendom.    We  shall  not  essay 
prediction,  but  no  fairly  intelligent  observer  can  have  failed  to 
notice  that  peculiar  classical  or  Pagan  revival  of  our  own  day 
which  is  a  present  and  a  patent  fact,  revealing  itself  at  once  in 
art,  in  literature,  and  in  social  life.    A  recent  writer  has  not 
inaptly  described  it  as  "  the  reappearance  of  a  passionate  love  for, 
and  a  desire  to  rest  in  and  thoroughly  sympathize  with,  mere 
nature,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  complete  and  sympathetic 
rejection  of  the  supernatural,  its  aspirations,  its  consolations,  and 
its  terrors."    One  of  the  leading  prophets  of  the  new  evangel,  of 
whose  high  classic  and  literary  culture  we  desire  to  speak  with  all 
respect,  Mr.  J.  A  Symonds,  does  not  widely  differ  from  this  ex- 
ternal estimate,  when  he  reminds  us  (to  the  discredit  of  the 
iormer)_  that  "  modern  [i.e.  Christian]  morality  has  hitherto  been 
theological,  and  has  implied  the  will  of  a  Divine  Governor," 
whereas  "  Greek  morality  was  radically  scientific  ;  the  belief  on 
which  it  eventually  rested  was  a  belief  in  ipvais,  in  the  order  of 
the  universe  ";  and  accordingly,  while  the  motto  of  the  one  system 
is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  words,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain,"  the  other  may  be  summed  up  in  Gothe's  well-known 
lines,  "  Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schbnen  resolut  zu  leben."  Giithe  may 
indeed  be  fairly  taken  as  the  typical  representative  or  precursor  of 
this  revived  Hellenism.    It  is  recorded  of  him  that  "  repugnance 
to  the  supernatural  was  an  inherent  part  of  his  mind";  and 
therefore  on  the  approach   of  death     he  only  calculated  the 
chances  that  might  still  remain  to  him   of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  means  he  might  employ  for  increasing  them, 
among  the  foremost  of  which  he  placed  care  in  keeping  at 
a  distance  all  gloomy  thoughts,"  and  when  the  end  was  close 
at  hand  his  last  words  were.  "Open  the  shutters  that  more 
light  may  come  into  the  room."    Conspicuous  in  our  own  day 
among  the  literary  exponents,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  this  Pagan 


or  naturalistic  reaction,  are  writers  like  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Symonds, 
and  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  latter  of  whom  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  movement  in  such  poems  as  "  Hymn  to  Proserpine "  and 
"Our  Lady  of  Pain,"  while  we  recognize  in  the  obsceno 
rhapsodies  of  Walt  Whitman — which  are  as  dull  as  ditchwater 
and  a  good  deal  dirtier — the  shout  of  its  drunken  helot.  It 
would  be  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  "  all  able  authors  are 
avowed  and  aggressive  atheists,"  but  it  is  quite  true  that  "  a  good 
many  writers  make  it  a  condition  of  ability  to  exclude  the  Un- 
known Factor,  .  .  .  and  in  fact  to  speak  from  the  Agnostic 
standpoint." 

Our  last  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "  Debased  Hel- 
lenism and  the  New  Renaissance  "  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review — an  article  containing  much  interest- 
in"-  matter,  though  we  could  wish  the  writer  had  drawn 
out  more  fully  and  distinctly  than  he  has  done  the  signs 
and  characteristics  of  the  movement  he  so  earnestly  condemns. 
We  quite  agree  with  him  that,  if  the  worst  vices  of  Greek 
civilization  and  art  were  repeated,  and  if  possible,  exaggerated  jin 
Rome,  the  tendency  of  some  of  our  own  schools,  both  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  seems  to  be  to  repeat  them  now,  and  that  a  pro- 
test is  accordingly  needed.  That  this  new  Renaissance  should 
emulate,  as  indeed  that  of  the  fifteenth  century  did,  the  lower 
and  debased  rather  than  the  higher  moral  tone  of  Greek  art 
and  culture,  w;is  perhaps  inevitable,  and  is  certainly  the  fact. 
Those  who  would  revert  from  belief  in  a  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
world  to  belief  iu  Nature — to  adopt  Mr.  Symonds's  account  of  the 
distinction  of  the  two  systems — are  not  in  the  same  position  with 
thinkers  of  an  earlier  age  who,  like  some  of  the  greatest  among 
the  old  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  were  really  "  looking  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  It  is  an  echo  of  the  baser,  not  the 
better,  Hellenism  that  bids  men  exchange  the  "  lilies  and  languors 
of  virtue  for  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice,"  and  calls  on  the 
dethroned  goddess  of  lust  to  "  come  down  and  redeem  us  from 
virtue."  There  is  moreover  a  fatal  defect  inherent  in  this — as 
it  must  he  regarded  in  its  ethical  aspect — "  third-rate  imita- 
tion of  polished  ungodliness."  Every  attempt  at  the  gal- 
vanized revival  of  a  defunct  form  of  civilization  is  necessarily 
unreal,  but  the  unreality  is  doubled  in  this  case,  for  it  is  not 
merely  an  imitation  but  an  imitation  of  an  imitation.  We  have 
to  measure  the  descent  first  from  Pericles  to  Politian,  and  then 
from  Politian  to  the  modern  pretenders  who  ape  his  worst  extra- 
vagances. The  Church  Quarterly  reviewer  has  traced  out  in  the 
following  passage  the  essential  contrast  between  what  he  calls  the 
Greek  and  Gothic — or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  term  it,  the  Chris- 
tian— philosophy  of  life,  while  he  denounces  the  special  and 
superadded  vice  of  our  new  Renaissance  in  fastening  on  the  worst 
side  of  the  Greek  ideal  :— 

The  theory  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  Beauty  lead*,  in  real  truth,  to  all 
the  questions  which  make  up  the  standing  dispute  between  Greek  and 
Gothic  philosophy  of  life.  We  call  it  Greek  and  Gothic  fur  brevity's  sake  : 
Professor  Arnold  calls  it  Greek  and  Hebraic.  Naturalist  and  Ascetic,  or 
Secular  and  Monastic,  Mediasval  and  Renaissance,  are  all  names  for  contra- 
dictory views  of  Life,  and  of  Beauty  as  one  of  its  pervading  and  unavoid- 
able phenomena.  Nobody  knows  what  it  is,  but  everybody  knows  that  it 
is  there,  and  nearly  all  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  there  ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  good  or  symbolio  of  good.  Now  the  Hellenic  error  about  Beauty, 
seriously  exaggerated  by  the  Renaissance  for  reasons  soon  to  be  considered, 
was  to  pass  from  Beauty  as  symbolic  of  Good  to  Beauty  as  synonymous 
with  Good.  Men  felt  that  Virtue  and  the  Good  were  beautiful,  and  truster! 
therefore  to  their  notions  of  moral  beauty  as  an  infallible  guide  into  the 
eternally  true  and  perfect.  The  error  was  excusable,  for  few  or  none  can 
escape  it  who  possess  vigorous  and  health}'  perceptions  and  love  of  Right, 
yet  are  not  taught  the  fall,  corruption,  and  frailty  of  their  own  souls.  If 
man's  taste  for  all  beauty  were  infallibly  correct,  it  would  guide  him  infal- 
libly to  good  ;  which  it  fails  to  do.  If  beauty  were  inseparable  from  good, 
many  beautiful  people  would  be  much  better  than  they  are. 

The  subtlest,  grossest,  and  most  prevailing  sin  of  the  vulgar,  or  modern, 
Renaissance  is  the  continual  issue  and  reissue  of  images  of  beauty  fancifully 
complicated  with  criminal  passion,  whether  lewd  or  furious  ;  indeed,  it 
sometimes  alfects  the  most  skilful  work  of  the  time,  and  rises  out  of  vulgarity 
into  infamy.  These  combinations  are  not  untrue  to  nature,  in  this  sense  of 
the  words,'  that  something  like  them  does  occur  in  human  life  ;  now,  as  in 
the  fifth  century  B.G.    But  they  were  not  the  ideals  of  that  century. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  any  attempt  among  ourselves  to 
revive  "  the  delighted  animalism  of  Greek  life  "  is  a  very  different 
thing,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  from  what  the  pursuit  of 
their  cherished  ideal  was  to  those  old  Athenians  who  had  never 
known  or  rejected  any  better  and  purer  faith.  But  that  is  not  all. 
We  have  learnt  from  boyhood  to  gaze  in  something  like  a  rapture 
of  admiration  on  that  wonderful  product  of  human  genius,  the 
Athens  of  Pericles  and  Pheidias  and  Socrates,  of  those  unrivalled 
orators  and  poets  who  being  dead  yet  speak,  and  whose  glowing 
words  have  rung  music  in  the  ears  of  some  seventy  generations  of 
mankind.  And  our  admiration  is  a  perfectly  natural  cne ;  the 
spectacle  is  unique,  for  history  has  not  such  another  marvel  to 
record.    As  a  recent  poet  put  it: — 

Even'  thought  of  all  their  thinking  swayed  the  world  for  good  or  ill, 
Every  pulse  of  all  their  life-blood  beats  across  the  ages  still. 

But  then  we  must  remember  that  there  was  also  a  darker  side  to 
the  picture,  from  which,  as  Professor  Jowett — -no  prejudiced  or  un- 
friendly critic — observes,  *  we  should  have  turned  away  with 
loathing  aud  detestation."  And  that  darker  side — not  of  course  in 
its  naked  deformity,  which  would  be  felt  to  be  intolerable — is 
what  some  of  our  classical  revivalists,  like  their  predecessors  four 
centuries  ago,  seem  constrained  or  determined  to  imveil. 

The  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  rightly  specifies  two  pro- 
minent causes  of  the  moral  decline  of  Athens,  the  disorder  of 
sexual  relations  and  slavery.    The  critical  significance  of  this  last 
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?kftnt  is  ratlier  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  really  divides  the  Greek 
rom  every  variety  of  modern  life  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and 
renders  all  social  or  political  analogies  to  a  great  extent  nugatory 
or  misleading.  When  we  recollect  that  all  mechanical  labour, . 
whatever  was  esteemed  fiavavo-ov,  or  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  was 
devolved  on  a  helot  class  immensely  outnumbering  the  little 
community  of  free  citizens,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  its  most  democratic  days  was, 
as  compared  with  any  form  of  political  life ,  we  are  familiar 
with,  in  one  sense,  a  close  and  oppressive  aristocracy.  On 
the  moral  degradation  of  Greek,  and  still  more  of  later 
Roman  society,  to  which  ,  this  absolute  domination  over  a 
subject  class  offered  such  fatal  facilities  we  need  not  dwell 
here.  Nor  was  that  by  any  means  the  only  cause  of  those  "evil 
relations  between  the  sexes to  which  the  reviewer  refers.  On 
one  part  of  the  subject  it  is  difficult  for  an  English  writer  to  speak 
in  detail.  It  has  been  treated  with  great  tact  and  discrimination, 
both  in  its  darker  and  its  nobler  aspects — for  he  shows  that  it  had 
a  nobler  side — by  Mr.  Mahafi'y  in  his  Social  Life  in  Greece.  But 
we  may  observe  here  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  one  prominent 
contrast  of  Christian  and  classical  art. ,  As.  "Winckelmann  remarked, 
"  the  supreme  beauty  of  Greek  art  is  rather  male  than  female,"  and 
sculpture  is  as  far  superior  to  painting  in  the  capacity  of  expressing 
masculine  vigour  and  beauty  as  painting  is  superior  to  sculpture 
in  the  expression  of  feminine  grace.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
reason  why  sculpture  has  always  been  regarded  as  distinctively 
Pagan,  and  painting  as  distinctively  Christian,  the  Pagan  in- 
stinct delighting  rather  to  glorify  the  masculine  and  the 
Christian  instinct  the  feminine  qualities,  both  moral  and  physical. 
Here  again  our  modern  Renaissance  naturally  manifests  its  un- 
mistakable preference  for  the  Pagan  or  Hellenic  as  distinguished 
from  the  specifically  Christian  type  of  excellence.  It  is  not  of 
course  the  recognition  of  mascidine  virtues,  which  must  have  their 
place  and  value  under  every  system,but  the  depreciation — amounting 
both  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  almost  to  simple  contempt — of 
the  feminine  type,  which  is  in  fault.  This  one-sided  conception  of 
excellence  culminated  philosophically  in  the  hard  and  pitiless 
Stoic  ideal,  while-  it  lent  itself  no  less  readily  to  the  popular 
canonization  of  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  ominous  signs  of  a  tendency  in  the  bastard  Renaissance 
of  our  own  day  to  reproduce  the  twin  characteristics  so  inseparably 
united  under  that  old  civilization  which  is  its  prototype — reckless 
cruelty  and  unbridled  license.  .  B.oth  forms  of  selfishness,  for  they 
have  a  common  root,  were  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  literature 
and  the  life  of  the  Italian  Hellenists  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  both 
have  found  at  least  literary  expression  in'  the  "  debased  Hellenism  " 
of  our  own.  It  might  not  even  be  a  difficult,  however  ungracious, 
task  to  point  to  ugly  revelations  which  suggest  that  in  some 
quarters  these  neo-Pagan  aspirations  are  beginning  already  to  be 
translated  into  act.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having 
struck  a  note  of  warning,  not,  as  the  Church  Quarterly  writer  justly 
intimates,  at  all  before  it  was  required. 


THE  NEXT  MORNING. 

THERE  is  a  very  well-known  and  not  over  agreeable  set  of 
feelings  and  reflections  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the 
expressive,  if  illogical,  period  of  "  next  morning."  This  hour  would 
appear  to  have  already  dawned  for  a  good  many  persons  in  this 
realm  of  England  at  different  times  during  the  last  week  or  ten 
days.  It  is  about  that  time  since  the  people  arose  in  their  majesty 
and  pronounced — it  is  not  very  clear  what  in  the  positive  sense,  but, 
in  the  negative — a  tolerably  decided  disapproval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It  would  now  appear  that,  after  arising, 
some  at  least  of  the  people  have  sat  down  again,  and  have  gone 
through  the  less  majestic  but  inevitable  process  of  reflection.  The 
reflection  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 
Since  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  borrowing  apparently  the  formula  of 
that  state  of  life  which  is  supposed  to  be  his  special  horror,  de- 
clared that  "  he  never  felt  so  jolly  in  his  life,"  a  change  appears  to 
have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Radical  dream.  For  the  leaders 
there  is  the  unpleasant  fact  of  the  laws  of  arithmetic  which  make 
it  inevitable  that,  in  a  party  possessing  superior  persons  enough 
for  three  Governments,  two-thirds  at  least  must  be  disappointed. 
For  those  who  are  anxious  and  troubled  about  the  future  there 
are  little  qualms  and  shiverings  as  to  the  result  of  the  last  leap  in 
the  dark.  But  for  a  good  many  more  people  there  appear  to  be 
uncomfortable  feelings  about  the  past.  They  are  reviewing  their 
own  conduct,  not  invariably  with  satisfaction  ;  it  would  even  seem 
that  they  are  in  some  cases  reviewing  the  whole  result  of  the 
election  with  a  similar  feeling. 

First  and  foremost — leading,  in  fact,  in  the  commonest  of 
canters — comes  the  delightful  incident  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and 
the  Record.  Mr.  Morley,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  Nonconformists,  appears,  like  many  of  his 
fellows,  to  have  gone  into  the  late  contest  under  a  banner  with  the 
simple  device  upon  it,  "  There  is  one  God,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  his 
prophet."  Even  this  simple  device,  however,  was  too  complicated 
lor  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  Radical  candidate  for  Northampton,  and 
there  were  searchings  of  heart  among  the  electors  of  that  borough 
in  consequence.  Ingenious  persons  therefore  procured  from  Mr. 
Morley  a  kind  of  certificate  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  with  that 
certificate  the  secularist  lecturer  went  in  and  won.  There  were, 
however,  admirers  of  Mr.  Morley  who  could  not  reconcile  this 


couduct  with  their  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  religious  man,  and  more 
searchings  of  heart  occurred.  Thereupon  Mr.  Morley  wrote  to  tho 
Record  an  epistle  which,  we  should  imagine,,  every  member  of  the 
outgoing  Government  will  have  framed  arid  glazed  as'an  heirloom, 
by  way  of  explanation  or  sample  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their 
downfall.  In  this  epistle  Mr.  Morley  states  that  he  received  a 
letter  asking  him  to  join  Mr.  Adam  in  warranting  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 
"  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,"  it  seems,  Mr.  Morley  naturally 
overlooked  his  religious  principles  and  telegraphed  an  affirmative. 
However,  he  "  deeply  regrets  "  the  step  he  took,  which  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  After  all,  he  did  not  write  the  letter  or  the 
telegram  himself,  which  seems  to  be  some  comfort  to  his  conscience. 
It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  are  Mr.  Morley's  religious 
principles  of  such  a  conveniently  unobtrusive  character  that  he 
can  forget  all  about  them  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  but  his  re- 
pentance is  so  j  udiciously  tardy  that  it  does  not  arise  till  after  the 
object  of  his  trespass  is  secured.  The  earlier  part  of  his  proceedings 
would  seem  to  have  been  indicated  by  a  misremembrance,  iu  the 
hurry  of  the  moment, '  of  a  well-known  text  of  Scripture.  Mr. 
Morley's  new  reading  is,  "Me  ye  have  always  with  you,  but  an 
opportunity  of  defeating  Lord  Beaconsfield  ye  have  not  always." 
The  delay  of  the  expression  of  repentance  was  doubtless  due  to  a 
reflection  that,  as  the  sin  was  committed,  the  solace  might  be  at 
least  made  secure.  Mr.  Morley's  "  next  morning"  appears  to  be 
susceptible  of  indefinite  postponement  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience, which  is  seldom  the  case  with  this  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour.  However,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
his  repentance  is  very  sincere  indeed,  and  .  that  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  sitting  on  "the  same  benches  with  himself: 
will  frequently  afflict  him.  Perhaps  his'  director  (have  they 
directors  in  Mr.  Morley's  branch  of  Nonconformity  ?)  ordered 
him  to  refrain  frorh  rescinding  the  famous  telegram  in  order 
that  this  refined  penalty  might  be  exacted.  Only  thus  can  we 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  display  of  a  conscience  which  unites 
a  remarkable  tenderness  with  a  still  more-  remarkable  elasticity. 
It  is  at  least  fortunate  that  Mr.  Morley  did  not  take  a  hint  from 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  say  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  having 
clearly  shown  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  as  to  Theism,  he 
abandons  his  own  antiquated  preferences  and  discards  the  "  un- 
necessary hypothesis."  At  present  the  scandal  which  such  a 
statement  would  have  given  is  avoided,  and  a  pleasing  diversity 
is  introduced  into  the  spectacle  of  the  effects  of  politics  on 
morality.  After  all,  Mr.  Morley.  cannot  be  charged  with  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  religion  as  he  understands  the  word. 
Iu  a  speech  at  Bristol,  where  he  repeated  his  peccavi  with  some 
modification,  he  is  reported  to  have  observed,  with  joy  that  "  now 
the  census  would  not  be  tampered  with."  In  other  words,  there 
may  be  a  few  atheists  in  Parliament,  but  the  poverty  of  the  Non- 
conformist land  will  not  be  spied  out  by  an  inconvenient  system  of 
numeration.    For  the  wise  man  there  are  always  compensations. 

Another  interesting  patient  who  is  troubled  with  qualms  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Page,  of  the  Charterhouse. .  One  day  last  week  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wrote  to  the  Times,  with  his  -usual  urbane  readi- 
ness in  offering  instruction  to  his  fellow-creatures,  informing 
the  world  that  the  Liberal  majority  was  the  work  of  the 
despised  and  vilified  Caucus,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  is  right  to  some  extent.  The  claim,  how- 
ever, troubled  Mr.  Page  very  much.  Mr.Page  had  been  "indulging 
in  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  exultation  in  a  distinguished  vic- 
tory." Whether  it  might  not  be  well  for  persons  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  schoolmasters  to  keep  their  political  opinions  rather 
more  secret  than  this  is  a  question  upon  which  we  shall  not  enter. 
The  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  of  Mr.  Page's  modest  "  exultation  " 
and  the  cruel  check  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  douche  produced 
thereon.  Mr.  Page  thinks  that  several  other  Liberals  besides  him- 
self ought  to  be  "  sobered "  by  this  explanation  of  the  "  distin- 
guished victory."  There  is,  it  seems, "  a  dictatorial  ring  "  about  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  letter,  which,  to  use  a  picturesque  French  phrase, 
"  warms  the  ears "  of  Mr.  Page.  To  this  plaintive  expression 
of  discomfort  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  replied  not,  but  Mr.  George 
Brodrick.  of  all  persons,  came  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Brodrick  is 
nearly  as  interesting  an  instance  of  conversion  as  Mr.  Lowe,  for  it 
is  not  very  long  ago  that  he  protested,  in  what  most  people  thought 
a  very  manly  and  creditable  way,  against  this  identical  caucus 
system.  But  several  things  have  happened  since  then,  and  Mr. 
Brodrick  is  a  convertite,  though  with  some  reserves.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Mr.  Page  seems  to  be  of  more  stubborn  temper, 
and  he  replied  on  Wednesday  last  with  an  unanswerable  exposure 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  Birmingham  system.  The  country  is  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  But  is  it  not  slightly  innocent  of  Mr.  Page 
to  have  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  "  reasonable  exultation  "  so  closely 
that  nothing  short  of  the  rude  hand  and  dictatorial  voice  of  Mr.Cham- 
berlain  could  "  strip  it  off  him"?  Surely  he  might  have  known — it  was 
plain  enough  to  other  people,  if  not  to  him — for  whom  and  for 
what  he  was  voting  or  praying.  If  such  amiable  persons  could 
not  see  (especially  with  the  light  of  Army  Discipline  Bills,  &c.) 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  reign  of  caucus  in  the  background  be- 
hind Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  reign  of  righteousness,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  for  want  of  being  warned.  They  are  George  Daudins, 
who  "  would  have  it"  very  decidedly,  though  they  do  not  quite 
seem  to  possess  the  philosophical  acquiescence  which  distinguished 
their  spiritual  ancestor.  It  must  be  a  savagely  embittered  Tory, 
or  a  moderate  man  of  a  most  unamiably  cynical  temper,  who  can 
refuse  a  tear  to  poor  Mr.  Page,  with  bis  "  reasonable  exultation  M 
all  dashed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  explanations,  his  laugh  of  sob«r 
triumph  transferred  to  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth,  and  his  pen 
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sadly  employed  in  constructing  unanswerable  arguments  against 
the  tyrauny  to  which,  forewarned,  but  not  choosing  to  take  the 
warning,  he  has  just  given  his  vote  and  interest.  Could  not  the 
sixth  form  at  Charterhouse  elaborate  a  set  of  versions  of  the  fable 
of  the  Man,  the  Horse,  and  the  Stag  for  the  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  dejected  instructor  ? 

-MivMorley  consoling  himself  for  having  forgotten  his  God 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  by  the  thought  that  the  Non- 
conformists will  not  be  numbered,  and  Mr.  Page  protest- 
ing, with  belated  logic,  against  the  Birmingham  dictator, 
are  perhaps  the  chief  and  most  picturesque  wearers  of  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  just  now;  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones  who  have  brought  the  ashes  and  the  sackcloth  into  the 
public  ways.  The  open  proclamation  of  the  fact  that  Wales  has 
gone  "solid"  or  almost  so  for  the  Opposition  in  consequence  of  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  seems  to  have  had 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  the  nerves  of  some  Welsh  Liberals  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  epistle  has  had  on  those  of  Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan,  who  ought  to  know,  attributes  the  result  solely  and 
simply  to  sectarian  feeling.  We  do  not  know  whether,  when 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  made  this  statement,  he  had  seen  an  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  document  published  by  the  Liverpool  Courier. 
In  this  circular,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  piece 
justificative  for  the  history  of  the  election  of  1 88o,  the  following 
phrases,  with  others  which  we  decline  to  quote,  occur  : — "  I  am 
now  going  to  sign  for  or  against  that  liberty  which  has  been 
purchased  for  me  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  and  the  lives  of  my 
fathers  " ;  "  in  obedience  to  my  God  I  do  with  my  hand  set  my 
X  on  the  side  of  Rendel  and  liberty,"  &c.  &c.  Beyond  all  doubt 
4t  A  Welsh  Elector  "  had  not  seen  this  choice  specimen  of  Non- 
conformist electioneering,  though,  if  he  had,  it  might  account  for  the 
asperity  with  which  he  contradicted  in  the  Times  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan's  assertion.  For  him,  as  for  Mr.  Page,  the  election  was  a 
triumph  of  "  Liberal  policy  and  statesmanship."  Perhaps  that  Welsh 
Elector,  unlike  Mr.  Page,  is  still  cosily  enveloped  in  his  delusion  ; 
but  if  he. has  read  his  newspapers  like  an  enlightened  person  we 
fear  that  he  too  will  be  undeceived.  It  is  cheering  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  discomfort — and  we  are  bound  to  add  of  all  this  imbe- 
cility, it  being  perfectly  clear  that  the  good  people  who  make  the 
complaints  and  counter-assertions  voted  without  a  ghost  of  an  idea 
of  the  whole  question  before  them— to  reflect  that  there  is  one 
bright  spot,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  all  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind.  In  his  remarks  to  correspondents  and  deputations 
and  Congregationalist  ministers,  whom  he  compliments— with  great 
reason,  if  we  may  believe  the  Liverpool  Courier — on  their  valuable 
aid,  a  serene  satisfaction  is  alone  visible.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  all 
things  have  worked  together  for  good.  The  ingenious  persons 
who  voted  for  Rendel  and  liberty  in  obedience  to  their  God,  and 
those  who,  like  Pierre  Leroux's  editor,  agreed,  in  voting  for  Brad- 
laugh,  i  to  regard  la  question  de  Dieu  as  very  much  inferior  in 
actuality  to  the  question  of  turning  out  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  the 
leng-headed  wirepullers  of  the  Caucus,  and  their  somewhat  short- 
headed  friends  who  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Caucus  while 
•dreading  and  detesting  it,  all  assume  the  appearance  of  defenders 
of  truth  and  freedom.  The  essence  of  the  philosopher,  it  is  said,  is 
to  be  able  to  see  unity  underlying  diversity.  What  a  philosopher 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  be,  and  how  wanting  in  philosophy  are  the 
foolish  persons  who  are  now  feeling  as  if  it  were  "  next 
morning." 


.  i 

BRAINS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

A CORRESPONDENCE  of  unusual  interest  has  been  going 
on  for  a  week  or  two  past  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Even  at  this  exceptionally  exciting  moment,  the  letters  on  brain 
exhaustion  and  intellectual  pressure  have  been  eagerly  read.  One 
witness  has  followed  another,  until  at  length  there  is  a  really  for- 
midable .  array  of  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  grave  and  in- 
creasing evil.  It  is  maintained  alike  by  parents  and  doctors,  by  school 
teachers  and  school  managers,  that  the  standard  of  girls'  educa- 
tion, whether  in  secondary  or  in  elementary  schools,  has  been  placed 
unduly  high,  and  the  facts  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
position  seem  to  be  beyond  dispute.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  danger  should  be  greater  for  girls  than  it  is  for  boys.  In  the 
first  place,  the  brain  power  in  girls  is  developed  earlier  and  is 
stimulated  by  a  greater  degree  of  nervous  energy.  A  very  emi- 
nent physician  has  said  that  women  are  now  aiming  at  doing 
everything  that  men  do,  and  that  to  each  thing  that  they  aim  at 
they  bring  twice  the  amount  of  eagerness  that  men  bring.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  spite  of  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  can  say,  women  are  not  the  equals  of  men  as  regards  physical 
strength  ;  and  when  they  try  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  and 
throw -a  double  mental  strain  into  the  effort,  the  result  will  in- 
evitably be  seen_  in  one  form  or  another  of  physical  or  mental 
disease.  '  What  is  true  of  women  as  compared  with  men  is  still 
more,  true  of  girls  as  compared  with  boys.  A  more  precocious 
growth  of  brain  power  naturally  leads,  unless  very  great  care  is 
taken,  to  an  equally  precocious  accession  of  brain  exhaustion.  In  the 
second  place,  the  education  of  girls  is  governed  by  less  rational 
principles  than  that  of  boys.  Generations  of  schoolmasters  have 
nretty  well  discovered  what  boys  can  advantageously  do  and  what 
toiey  cannot.  Good  girls'  schools  are  things  of  yesterday.  Every-, 
thing  about  them  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Enthusiastic 
head-mistresses  are  keenly  alive  to  the  amount  of  leeway  there 


is  to  make  up,  and  they  have  not  yet  learnt  that  an  increase  of 
speed  which  runs  the  ship  upon  a  rock  is  only  a  proof  of  bad  sea- 
manship. A  third  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  age  at 
which  girls'  education  ordinarily  comes  to  an  end.  The  reputa- 
tion of  a  school  largely  depends  on  the  success  of  its  scholars  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and,  if  boys  are  to  do  well  at  the  Uni- 
versity, they  must  not  be  overworked  before  they  go  there.  If  it 
were  more  the  custom  to  send  girls  to  Girton,  there  would  be  a 
similar  inducement  not  to  use  up  their  mental  powers  by  the  time 
they  are  eighteen ;  but,  as  matrimonial  and  social  customs  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come  fix  eighteen  as  the  point  at  which 
a  young  lady's  education  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sidered to  be  finished,  the  force  of  this  particular  inducement 
to  caution  is  not  likely  to  be  largely  felt.  A  fourth  reason  is  that 
public  opinion  now  puts  athletic  eminence  at  least  on  a  level  with 
intellectual  eminence.  The  production  of  brain  exhaustion  demands 
a  considerable  amount  of  brain  work,  and  in  boys'  schools  the  time 
which  is  devoted  to  games  makes  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  boy 
to  work  more  than  is  good  for  him.  By  and  by  parents  may  be 
as  anxious  that  their  daughters  should  do  conspicuously  well  at 
lawn  tennis  as  in  languages  or  mathematics  ;  but  there  are  few  or 
none  of  whom  this  can  as  yet  be  said.  The  excellence  which  gains 
fame  for  a  girls'  school  is  exclusively  intellectual  excellence. 

Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  tells  a  story  which,  if  we  had  not 
her  authority  for  it,  would  be  hardly  credible.  "  A  little  girl  of 
eleven,"  she  says,  "attending  one  of  the  best  day  schools,  was 
obviously  finding  it  very  difficult  to  overtake  her  work."  Consider- 
ing what  one  part  only  of  her  work  was,  it  would  have  been  odd  if 
she  had  not  found  it  hard  to  overtake.  The  German  lesson  she 
had  to  prepare  out  of  school  hours  included  the  translation  of 
a  page  of  English  into  German,  and  of  a  page  of  German 
into  English,  together  with  the  learning  by  heart  of  nine  irregular 
verbs  and  two  pages  of  phrases.  Of  course  all  this  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  child's  ordinary  work  in  English  and  French,  and 
probably  the  usual  accomplishments  of  music  and  drawing  were 
not  neglected.  'This  was  in  no  sense  an  exceptional  case,  at  all 
events  in  this  particular  school ;  for  when  the  child's  mother  re- 
monstrated with  the  schoolmistress,  all  she  said  was,  "  Ah,  Fraii- 
lein  is  apt  to  give  too  long  lessons."  As  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson 
justly  says,  with  a  careless  mother,  the  child  would  have  gone  ou 
attempting  to  do  this  monstrous  task ;  and  where  children's  educa- 
tion is  concerned  there  are  as  many  careless  mothers  now  as  ever 
there  were.  The  only  difference  is  that,  whereas  formerly  they  did 
not  care  how  little  a  child  knew,  they  now  do  not  care  how  much 
a  child  does.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  even 
medical  warnings  will  have  much  effect.  ■  The  doctor  is  ■  sent  for 
when  the  child  is  ill  and  dismissed  when  the  child  gets  well,  and 
as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned  all  that  he  has  told  the  mother  is  too 
often  forgotten.  The  child  must  go  to  school  because  it  is  inconve- 
nient to  keep  her  at  home,  and  while  at  school  she  must  learn 
what  other  children  are  learning.  Otherwise  the  mother  would 
have  to  take  special  trouble  in  the  matter.  She  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  work  the  child  was  doing  and  with  how  much 
ease  or  difficulty  she  seemed  to  do  it.  Then  she  would  have  to 
make  special  arrangements  with  the  schoolmistress,  who,  especi- 
ally if  the  child  were  clever,  would  naturally  wish  to  press  her 
on,  and  all  this  would  very  probably  have  to  be  done  in  the 
teeth  of  the  child's  own  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  her  com- 
panions. A  process  of  this  kind  involves  a  good  deal  more  thought 
and  labour  than  many  mothers  care  to  give  to  their  children's 
health.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  say  that  what  is  done  by  all  children 
cannot  be  very  injurious  to  one,  and  in  this  comfortable  convic- 
tion to  allow  things  to  take  their  course. 

The  case  of  elementary  schools  is  somewhat  different.  There 
the  existence  of  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute, but  the  principal,  at  all  events  the  original,  sinner  is  the 
Education  Department.  In  theory  the  parents  of  the  children  have 
the  same  power  that  the  parents  of  children  attending  secondary 
schools  have.  Even  in  these  days  of  compulsion  a  man  could 
hardly  be  fined  for  refusing  to  allow  his  child  to  be  taught  an 
extra  subject.  But  the  relations  of  such  a  parent,  whether  with  a 
School  Board  or  with  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school,  would  not 
be  agreeable.  The  omission  of  a  child  to  learn  an  extra  subject 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Government  grant  for  a  pass  in  that 
subject.  By  this  means  the  income  and  character  of  the  school 
woidd  both  suffer,  and  the  parent  who  had  presumed  to  put  his 
child's  health  before  the  wishes  of  the  school  authorities  would  be 
a  black  sheep  in  their  eyes.  The  poor  seldom  care  to  make  them- 
selves objects  of  dislike  to  those  from  whom  they  hope  to  derive 
some  benefit.  And,  apart  from  this,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
clear-sighted  than  their  betters  as  regards  the  cause  of  a  child's 
ill-health.  There  is  one  very  good  reason,  however,  why  the 
public  should  not  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things  in  the  case  of 
elementary  schools.  In  the  case  of  secondary  schools  the  chief 
agent  in  a  reform  must  be  the  parent,  and  the  parent  cannot  be 
made  wise  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  the  chief  agent  in  the  reform  must  be  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  possible  to  make  the  Education  Department  wise  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  No  doubt,  if  the  Fourth  Schedule  were  done 
away  with,  energetic  school  managers  might  still  wish  to  load  the 
brains  of  the  children  with  more  learning  than  they  can  healthily 
master  I  during  the  few  years  they  remain  at  school,  i  But  the 
strength  of;  the  motive  for  this  desire  would  be  very  much  less- 
ened. '  Theoretical  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  now 
stimulated  by  practical  zeal  for  a  share  in  the  payments  which 
the  possession  of  that  knowledge  by  the  children  brings  into 
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the  managers.  The  more  extra  subjects  are  taken  up,  the  less  will 
be  the  sum  which  the  ratepayers  or  the  subscribers  will  have  to 
jmd  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school.  If  the  Education 
Department  were  to  limit  its  payments  to  necessary  subjects,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  knowledge  as  could  be  conveyed  in  the 
process  of  teaching  these  necessary  subjects,  this  source  of  tempta- 
tion would  be  removed.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  quality  of 
elementary  education  would  suffer.  If  it  is  true  that  the  health 
of  the  children  suffers  from  the  labour  it  costs  them  to  assimilate 
the  present  qualit}'  of  elementary  kuowledge,  this  would  be  no 
harm.  Learning,  be  it  little  or  much,  becomes  a  dangerous  thing 
when  it  injures  health  now  and  strength  hereafter.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Education  Department 
in  relation  to  extra  subjects  needs  revision.  Education  is  now 
largely  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  And  in  proportion  as  it 
is  so  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the  most  careful  consideration 
whether  anything  ought  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the  school 
course,  except  the  bare  rudiments.  It  is  not  considered  ex- 
pedient to  give  paupers  more  thau  a  minimum  of  physical  neces- 
saries, and  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  lately  has 
been,  that  anything  more  thau  a  corresponding  minimum  of 
mental  necessaries  ought  to  be  supplied  under  the  market  value. 
If  parents  wish  their  children  to  learn  more  thau  this  minimum, 
they  should  have  every  opportunity  of.  getting  what  they  desire 
at  the  lowest  remunerative  rate.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  what  they  desire  at  a 
rate  which  is  only  made  remunerative  by  being  supplemented 
by  the  contributions  of  ratepayers  scarcely  richer  than  them- 
selves. The  whole  machinery  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  de- 
mands inquiry  alike  in  the  interest  of  the  children's  health  and  of 
the  taxpayers'  pockets. 


THE  NEW  MUSEUM  AT  BOOLAK. 

THE  Ministry  of  Nubar  Pasha,  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  and  M. 
de  Blignieres  left  to  Egypt,  at  their  premature  downfall, 
one  enduring  monument  of  their  brief  tenure  of  power.  A 
moderate  sum  was  set  apart  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Museum 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities  which  M.  Mariette  has  gathered  at 
Boolak.  During  a  great  part  of  the  present  season  the  public 
has  not  been  admitted  within  its  doors,  while  re-arrangement  was 
going  on,  and  even  now  the  rooms  are  not  all  complete.  But 
the  alterations  and  improvements  are  so  great  that  it  is  only 
surprising  that  the  Museum  should  be  open  at  all  before  next 
winter.  The  miserable  shed  which  was  all  that  Ismail  Pasha 
could  tind  for  one  of  the  most  magniticent  collections  in  the  world 
was  water-tight  neither  above  nor  below.  It  was  accessible  to 
anything  like  a  high  Nile,  and  a  single  night's  rain  was  sufficient 
to  break  through  the  roof.  The  Khedive,  it  was  said,  had  done 
munificently.  He  had  given  a  palace  for  the  Museum.  And  un- 
fortunately, while  he  yet  reigned,  it  was  impossible  to  grumble.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced  to  give  a  better  building,  and 
more  than  one  well-informed  person  asserted  that  he  fully  intended 
removing  everything  to  his  favourite  residence  at  Gheezeh'.  This 
would  have  taken  the  Museum  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  stu- 
dents, and  would  have  been  in  every  way  a  misfortune,  especially 
as  it  would  have  placed  the  collection  more  in  the  power  of  the 
Khedive,  who,  as  is  well  known,  carried  off  other  collections  be- 
longing to  the  State,  including  a  famous  cabinet  of  coins.  For 
these,  no  doubt,  the  new  regime  can  make  him  pay  ;  but  the  Boolak 
collections  are  invaluable.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  half  a  dozen 
objects  any  one  of  which  would  be  worth  no  particular  sum, 
but  only  as  much  as  the  wealthiest  purchaser  could  afford  to 
give.  The  Khedive  knew  this  well,  and  many  who  grumbled 
that  M.  de  Blignieres  had  decided  to  rebuild  the  Museum  at 
Boolak  were  silenced  when  they  heard  a  whisper  of  the  alterna- 
tive. It  was  certainly  allowed  that  the  Museum  must  remain  by 
the  river's  bank.  The  great  Sphinxes,  the  colossal  Ramessids,  the 
red  granite  collius,  could  not  be  carried  through  the  streets  without 
risk  ;  indeed — for  new  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  the  mechauical 
appliances  of  five  thousand  years  ago — it  was  doubtful  if  they 
could  be  carried  at  all.  Moreover,  there  were  certain  fragile 
objects,  and  those  among  the  most  precious,  which  could  not  be 
moved  without  the  greatest  danger,  almost  the  certainty,  of  irre- 
parable injury.  On  the  whole,  then,  M.  de  Blignieres  seems  to 
have  been  well  advised  to  improve  the  existing  building,  if  it 
could  be  called  a  building,  and  at  least  to  transform  it  from  a 
shed  into  a  permanent  structure,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  level, 
and  making  provision  against  inundation  which  should  obviate 
the  danger  of  damp  reaching  the  coloured  objects.  Boolak  is  out 
of  the  way,  but  Gheezeh  would  have  been  twice  as  far  from 
Cairo  ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  not  so  far  as  South  Kensington  is 
from  London. 

When  the  Museum  was  closed  and  the  chief  curiosities  packed 
up  and  stored  away,  the  floors  and  roofs  were  wholly  removed. 
The  stone  walls,  where  there  were  any,  were  strengthened,  a  deep 
layer  of  waterproof  concrete  was  laid  down  everywhere,  aud  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  garden  raised  nearly  three  feet  above  the 
highest  recorded  hi»h-water  mark.  In  December  all  Cairo  was 
startled  to  hear  that  the  case  containing  the  regal  scarabs — that  is, 
the  bu.uls  which  were  inscribed  with  cartouches  or  ovais  ot  old  kings 
— had  been  stolen.  This  unfortuuatelyprovedtobe  buttootrue.  Nor 
has  any  portion  of  the  plunder  been  recovered,  though  inquisitorial 
and,  indued,  to  an  Englishman's  ideas,  tyrannical  proceedings  were 


taken  against  not  only  suspected  persons,  but  even  against  Arabs 
who  had  at  .any  time  sold  such  anteskaa  to  tourists.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  rarer  examples,  such  as  one  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  another  representing  Osiris 
as  king  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  of  any  age,  were  safe  ;  and  also- 
that  duplicates  of  all  the  ordinary  examples  were  in  another  case. 
About  the  middle  of  February  a  favoured  few  were  admitted  to 
the  Museum,  and  after  the  beginning  of  March  matters  were  so 
far  forward  that  little  or  no  restriction  was  placed  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public,  though  only  live  of  the  seven  or  eight  rooms 
were  yet  open. 

The  greatest  improvement  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  assembling  of 
all,  or  almost  all,  tho  objects  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
one  large  room,  hitherto  nearly  useless  from  its  proximity  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  its  consequent  exposure  almost  annually  to 
the  influence  of  the  inundation.  Here  we  are  now  able  to  com- 
pare in  one  field  of  vision  the  famous  wooden  man,  the  pair  of 
statues  from  Maydoom,  and  the  magnificent  diorite  sitting  figure 
of  Chafra,  the  Pharaoh  who  built  the  second  pyramid  of  Gheezeh. 
Near  him  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Shoofoo-Ansh,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Close  by  are  two- 
other  red  granite  coffins,  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  engraved 
with  hieroglyphs  in  the  large  style  which  distinguished  the  art 
of  that  remote  period.  They  formerly  stood  in  the  open  court  in 
front  of  the  Museum,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  their  removal 
to  a  place  of  shelter.  Both  once  contained  the  bodies  of  princes, 
the  sons  of  kings,  and  one  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that, 
after  such  elaborate  and  costly  sepulture,  they  should  have  been 
cast  out  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  scarab-seeking  Arabs. 
Although  this  chamber  contains  the  oldest  monuments  known  to 
exist,  the  earliest  period  represented  in  it  is  that  of  Seneferoo,  who 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  last  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty. 
His  son,  Rahotep,  is  described  as  his  heir;  but  he  must  have 
died  young,  or  at  least  before  his  father.  It  is  curious  to 
find,  even  then,  all  our  modern  systems  of  honorary  distinction  in 
full  use.  The  prince  bore  the  titles  of  chief  priest  of  a  temple, 
chief  overseer  of  works,  chief  of  the  arsenal,  superintendent  of 
canals,  chief  steward,  general  of  bowmen,  and  other  offices  which  are 
described  in  a  language  and  style  so  archaic,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  so  different  from  the  later  writing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
that  they  are  not  intelligible.  Close  behind  the  statues  of  the 
prince  and  his  wife  are  two  paintings  in  a  kind  of  fresco,  or,  as  M. 
Mariette  calls  it,  "  gouache,"  also  from  the  now  dilapidated  tombs 
of  Maydoom ;  and  near  them  is  a  monument  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  among  the  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
king.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Shery  was  actually  living 
under  the  Second  Dynasty  ;  but  he  is  described  as  priest  of  the 
divinity  of  Send,  whose  name  in  its  royal  oval  answers  to  that  of 
Senda,  the  thirteenth  king  after  Menes.  He  is  also  priest  of  an- 
other king's  divine  worship,  a  king  Per-heb-sen,  who  is  only 
known  by  his  mention  on  this  important  monument.  Shery  may 
have  lived  many  generations  later  than  the  Pharaohs  in  whose 
honour  he  performed  his  sacerdotal  functions,  and,  as  M.  Mariette 
observes,  the  memory  of  some  of  these  early  kings  was  kept  alive 
down  to  the  latest  period,  and  priests  of  the  cult  of  Papi,  Men- 
kaoora,  Shoofoo,  Seneferoo,  and  even  Menes,  are  mentioned  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Circumstances  like  these  give  a  continuity  to 
Egyptian  history  which  it  would  otherwise  want.  Religious 
endowments  were  respected  in  the  changes  and  chances  of  so  many 
millenniums,  and  the  restoration  of  estates  to  the  temples  is  con- 
stantly recorded  as  a  meritorious  action  in  all  periods  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  greatest  revival  of  the  kind  took  place  under  the 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty.  Old  titles  were  revived,  even  though 
they  had  become  unintelligible.  The  old  form  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs was  copied.  The  arts  of  carving  and  painting  followed 
the  style,  not  of  the  great  works  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
under  Rameses  and  his  successors,  but  went  back  to  the 
early  type  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  remind  the  modern 
student  of  the  Gothic  revival  of  our  own  time.  But  the  rule 
of  the  Psamthiks  and  Nekaoos  soon  came  to  an  end.  The 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  good  style  of  the  ancients  gave  way 
under  Cambyses  and  Darius,  and  the  Ptolemies  made  no  advance ; 
the  effect  of  Greek  influence  on  Egyptian  art  was,  strange  to  say,  to 
give  it  a  stiffness  greater  than  it  had  before ;  symmetry  was  studied 
before  iitness,  and  even  the  portraits  of  kings  and  the  figures  of 
the  gods  became  mere  architectural  features  in  well-balanced 
designs. 

Many  examples  both  of  the  revival  and  the  decay  of  Egyptian 
art  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Among  them  are  two  interest- 
ing busts,  both  found  at  Karnac.  The  larger  represents  a  queen's 
head,  the  crown  and  part  of  the  throat  being  broken  away,  leav- 
ing only  the  face  perfect.  It  is  a  singularly  lifelike  face.  The 
nose  is,  to  say  the  least,  retroxiss6 ;  the  mouth  wears  a  pleasant 
smile.  The  white  alabaster  of  wmich  it  is  made  adds  to  the  effect 
of  the  bust,  and  produces  an  extraordinary  impression  of  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  irregular  beauty,  combined  with  a  certain  idea  of 
power,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  insincerity. 
This  was  the  great  Queen  Thya,  the  wife  of  Amenhotep  III.,  the 
king  whose  statues  are  the  great  colossi  of  the  plain  of  Thebes. 
She  was  probably  a  foreigner,  aud  lowly  born,  but  Amenhotep  loved 
her,  and  signalized  his  love  by  associating  her  with  him- 
self on  the  throne,  and  her  name  with  his  in  countless  inscrip- 
tions. The  adjoining  bust,  though  it  is  of  black  granite, 
and  terribly  mutilated,  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  queen.  It  represents  Merenptah,  the  "Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.''   The  likeness  to  Thya  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
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if  we  remember  that  Rameses  II.,  the  father  of  Merenptah,  -was 
descended  through  his  mother  from  the  old  royal  line,  and  is  sud 
in  some  inscriptions  to  have  been  king  from  his  birth.  It  is  in- 
teresting- thus  to  trace  a  family  likeness  in  people  who  were  as  long- 
before  the  Christian  era  as  we  are  after  it.  Later  than  Merenptah 
there  is  little  or  no  sculpture  of  the  same  excellence  till  we  come 
to  the  time  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  as  we  have  remarked  ; 
but  of  that  period  the  Museum  possesses  some  statuettes  of  an  ex- 
cellence seldom  surpassed  even  under  the  early  monarchy.  They 
seem  all  four  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  hand,  and  are 
full  of  a  delicacy  and  grace  very  unusual ;  but  the  straining  after 
what  must  even  then  have  been  an  archaic  style  is  very  ap- 
parent. The  central  figure  represents  Psamthik,  a  priest  of  Osiris 
and  Athor,  standing  immediately  before,  and,  so  to  speak,  under 
the  chin  of  a  beautiful  cow,  who  wears  the  moon  between  her 
delicately  curved  home,  and  seems  to  protect  and  guide  her  wor- 
shipper. At  either  sides  are  seated  figures  of  Osiris  and  Athor. 
Near  them  is  a  figure  of  the  hippopotamus  goddess,  sometimes 
called  Thoueris,  sometimes  simply  the  Nile,  a  hideou3  form,  but 
exquisitely  sculptured,  and,  like  all  the  four,  in  a  hard  green  stone, 
perhaps  diorite.  One  cannot  but  admire  their  finish,  their  grace, 
and  their  simplicity;  but  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
great  diorite  figure  of  Chafra,  some  two  thousand  years  older, 
we  perceive  at  once  the  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  as  dead  and 
living  art. 


MEX-SERVANTS. 

IT  is  an  obviously  interesting  subject  for  a  minute  philosopher 
to  inquire  why,  as  a  rule,  men-servants  are  less  often  com- 
plained of  than  their  fellows  in  slavery — the  maids.  A  philosopher 
of  this  order,  who  has  recently  furnished  the  Times  with  a  study 
of  Jeames,  assigns  two  causes — first,  that  there  are  fewer  servants 
of  the  male  sex,  which  seems  a  base  and  rationalistic  explanation  ; 
secondly,  that  their  misdemeanours  press  less  heavily  upon  the 
persons  who  employ  them.  A  third  solution  of  the  problem  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  persons  generally  know  a  good  less 
about  what  are  familiarly  termed  the  goings-on  of  their  domestics 
than  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  humbler  establishments.  The 
larger  the  family,  in  the  wide  sense,  the  less  chance  there  is  of 
individual  members  of  it,  whether  they  are  on  equal  terms  or  on 
the  extremely  unequal  footing  of  master  and  servant,  rubbing 
against  one  another  unpleasantly.  Nevertheless  there  is  doubtless 
good  ground  for  the  theory  that  John  is  not  a  more  perfect  being' 
than  Mary,  and  that  in  some  respects  he  is  even  less  perfect. 
The  more  commonplace  woes  upon  which  the  Times  essayist 
has  touched  are  indeed  common  to  the  two.  A  singular 
voracity,  unequalled  in  the  personal  experience  of  any  other 
class  of  human  beings  except  Australian  aborigines  and  young- 
gentlemen  in  training,  a  faculty  for  not  dwelling  together  in  unity 
which  might  move  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Watts  to  the  composition  of 
another  immortal  song  on  the  delights  of  dogs,  and  an  undue  ten- 
dency' to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  may  be  at  once  con- 
fessed and  deplored  in  both.  But  the  acute  observer  will  reflect 
that,  as  the  masculine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  so 
the  uuworthiness  of  the  masculine  is  greater  in  inconvenient 
results,  if  not  in  moral  turpitude.  A  drunken  virago  of  five 
foot  one  is  morally  and  sentimentally  a  more  unpleasant  object 
than  a  drunken  male  being  of  six  foot  two ;  but  she  strikes  less 
awe  into  the  timorous  beholder.  The  philosopher  whose  essay 
serves  us  as  a  text  was  once  only  preserved  by  the  opportune 
presence  of  two  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  being  defied  by  such  a  monster.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  even  the  extension  of  the  lodging-house  system  and  of 
that  of  unattached  students  will  not  enable  the  University  to 
supply  two  well-grown  undergraduates  as  a  personal  bodyguard 
to  every  man  who  keeps  a  man-servant ;  yet  without  such  a  body- 
guard the  master  may  be  given  over  as  a  prey  unto  his  man,  and 
the  police,  still  to  quote  our  authority,  will  refuse  their  services 
except  as  impartial  witnesses  to  "  see  fair." 

It  has  often  been  complained  that,  in  such  matters  as  this,  the 
lions  are  not  allowed  their  fair  share  of  the  painting.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Yellowplush  has  evidently 
long  ceased  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  the  servants'  hall,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  communicated  to 
his  companions  or  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  charm  of  his 
remarkable  orthography.  Two  of  the  attacked—"  R.  H.  M."  and 
Arthur  Mills — have  entered  the  lists  against  the  Times'  essayist, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
"  R.  H.  M."  is  a  very  reasonable  sort  of  man,  and  urges  what  he  has 
to  say  with  good  enough  sense  and  in  good  enough  English.  The 
only  thing  comic  about  his  letter  is  the  curious  bit  of  ambition 
with  which  it  concludes.  Servants,  according  to  "  R.  H.  M.,"  are 
badly  off  for  a  future ;  their  vocation  is  not  a  career  open  to 
talent.  "The  mechanic,"  he  says,  "is  often  seen  rising  to  a 
high  position,  and  even  becoming  a  leader  or  well-known 
supporter  of  a  great  national  movement,  while  the  man-servant 
rarely  rises  to  be  more  than  a  publican  and  lodging-house 
keeper.''  If  it  will  comfort  «  R.  H.  M.,"  we  can  tell  him  that  we 
recently  read  (it  is  true  it  was  in  a  novel)  of  a  man-servant  who 
became  a  literary  critic  of  great  fame  and  ruthless  severity.  Other- 
wise it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ranks  of  the  world's  greatest 
men  have  not  been  largely  recruited  from  the  household  brigade. 
We  had  always  ourselves  set  this  down  to  the  wise  indifference  of 


the  wise  ;  but,  according  to  "  R.  H.  M.,"  it  is  only  the  hardness  of 
fate.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  however,  that  any  one  should  pant 
for  the  position  of  a  risen  mechanic  leading,  or  notoriously  follow- 
ing, national  movements,  and  should  look  down  upon  the  sweet 
security  of  the  bar.  Rut  perhaps  "  R.  II.  M."  has  in  his  mind  the 
troublesome  persons  who  at  one  time  permissively  prohibit  and  at 
another  locally  opt,  and  who  have  certainly  succeeded  in  planting 
some  thorns  in  the  cushion  of  Boniface.  On  the  whole,  we  incline 
to  think  that  "  R.  EL  M."  secretly  wishes  for  a  butler  franchise. 
Mr.  Arthur  Mills  is  a  much  more  eccentric  person.  The  thesis  ho 
has  set  himself  to  prove  is  that  the  position  of  men-servants  is  a 
very  undesirable  position  ;  and,  as  far  as  assertions  go,  he  certainly 
makes  this  out.  He  represents  as  a  common  fate  of  his  ill-used 
fellows  that  he  falls  into  "  the  pitiable  condition  of  finding  himself 
under  the  control  of  a  master  or  mistress  whose  delight  is  in  out- 
raging his  sense  of  self-respect,  placing  him  under  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion, debarring  him  from  all  ideas  of  independence,  extinguishing 
hope,  and  disheartening  all  his  ellbrts  to  give  satisfaction.' 
Certainly  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was  a  merciful  employer  compared  to 
this  dreadful  pair.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  Mr.  A. 
Mills  assures  us  that  it  creates,  among  other  things,  "a  loss  of 
appetite  and  a  revulsion  from  food."  Now,  without  pressing  too 
strongly  on  a  delicate  subject,  once  already  referred  to,  we  believe 
that  the  majority  of  housekeepers  will  corroborate  us  when  we  say 
that  this  result  is  one  of  by  no  means  common  occurrence.  Argul 
the  causes  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  produce  it  must  be  un- 
common too,  and  the  master  and  mistress  whoareoutragers  of  self- 
respect  and  extinguishers  of  hope,  who  have  a  morbid  fancy  for 
placing  their  servant  under  the  eye  of  suspicion,  cannot  be  quite 
such  common  objects  of  the  London  streets  as  Mr.  Mill  would 
make  out.  The  accuser,  however,  has  all  the  confidence  of  his 
function.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us  after  the  fashion  of  the  Early 
English  poets  that  "  the  sumptuous  surroundings  of  his  employers 
seem  to  satiate  their  hearts  with  selfishness,"  from  which  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  they  look  upon  "  the  ?«an-servant  as  a  machine 
7«ade  to  order."  The  special  purpose  of  this  machine  is  then  indi- 
cated in  terms  which  (pleading  ignorance  of  the  argot  of  the 
service)  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  fully  understand.  The 
fiendish  employer,  it  seems,  regards  the  man-servant  as  "  con- 
structed to  attain  the  accomplishment  of  hunting  the  banisters  for 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."  How  does  one  hunt  a 
banister  ?  and  does  he  give  good  sport  ?  Is  he  pursued  on  foot  or 
horseback,  and  is  a  costume  de  sport  and  a  cor  de  chasse  necessary? 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  occupation  of  hunting  the  banister  for 
sixteen  hours  consecutively  might  become  monotonous,  but  the  odd 
thing  is  that  Mr.  Mills  complains  of  the  "  tyrannical  tenacity  " 
with  which  masters  enforce  the  sport.  Surely  the  banisters  even 
of  the  most  many-staired  house  would  soon  be  exterminated  with 
such  hot  work  as  this.  Use  nostra  conjecturd  we  propose  "  haunt- 
ing "  or  "  mounting  "  in  lieu  of  hunting.  It  is  true  that  the  really 
representative  butler  or  footman  only  mounts  the  stairs — not  the 
banisters — under  protest,  but  he  may  safely  be  said  to  haunt  them, 
grouping  himself  with  graceful  grandeur — Mr.  Mills's  alliteration 
is  catching— round  their  lower  growth. 

Who  is  to  decide  this  weighty  argument  ?  For  ourselves  we  own 
to  a  partial  leaning,  if  not  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Mills,  at  any  rate  to 
that  of"  R.H.M."  The  Devil's  advocate  of  the  Times  betrays  a  certain 
animus,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  discomfiture  which  he  so 
nearly  received  from  that  very  large  butler.  Besides,  he  is  not  as 
fully  penetrated  with  his  subject  as  he  might  be.  He  gives  as  a 
reason  for  employing  men  instead  of  maids  that  the  latter  "  can- 
not be  expected  to  carry  up  a  luncheon  or  dinner  tray  for  a  dozen 
persons."  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is.  by  his  own  con- 
fession, dealing,  not  with  establishments  where  many  footmen  are 
kept,  but  with  singly  manned  places.  All  we  can  say  is  that,  if  he 
gets  a  single  man  to  bring  up  constantly  a  luncheon  or  dinner-tray 
for  a  dozen  people,  he  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  employers  to 
grumble.  There  was  once  a  butler  who  represented  to  his 
mistress — it  was  in  a  country  house,  and  somebody  had  come  in 
to  lunch — that  he  himself  and  his  assistant  could  not  be  expected 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  twelve  people,  and  that  "  the 
children  ''■ — i.e.  the  eldest  hopes  of  -  the  house — must  be  sent 
upstairs  for  the  occasion.  Indeed  there  can  be  only  two  fit 
uses  for  such  a  treasure  as  a  man-servant  who  will  bring 
up  a  luncheon  or  dinner-tray  for  a  dozen  people  twice  a  day; 
the  one  is  that  he  should  be  instantly  embalmed  and  put  in  the 
place  of  honour  at  the  new  Natural  History  Museum,  the  other 
that  he  should  be  pensioned  at  the  nation's  cost  and  implored  to 
bring  up  the  largest  possible  family  of  children  in  his  own  ad- 
mirable ways.  As  against  the  essayist  moreover  we  should  main- 
tain that  the  most  glaring  drawback  of  men-servants  is  not  their 
immorality,  or  their  drunkenness,  or  their  dishonesty,  or  their 
quarrelsomeness,  but  simply  their  tendency  to  do  nothing.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  thinking  person  to  contemplate  a  footman  in  full 
flower  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  footman's 
evident  feeling  that  his  business  is  simply  to  exist  and  be 
beautiful.  You  might  as  well  expect  the  statues  or  the 
exotics  in  the  hall  which  is  his  habitat  to  come  down  and 
make  themselves  useful.  It  is  true  that  the  great  majoritv  of 
men-servants  have  not  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  that  the  "per- 
fect butler,  for  instance,  has  passed  it.  But  it  is  the  stage 
to  which  all  the  former  tend,  and  from  which  the  latter  has  onlv 
emerged,  as  the  nineteenth-century  English  gentleman  emerged 
from  his  more  bedizened  eighteenth-century  predecessor.  The 
uuiiveried  or  only  partially  liveried  footman  strives  towards  it,  the 
disliveried  butler  has  reminiscences  of  it.    In  short,  the  correct 
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theory  of  domestic  service  is  tliat  men-servants  should  be  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  living:' in  a  vain. show,  and  women-servants  for  the 
sake  of  doing1  the  work  necessary  to  that  living.  Mr.  Mills  indi- 
cates with  sufficient  precision  the  delicate  character  of  the  organism 
which  the  Times'  essayist  would  put  to  the  vilest  uses.  He  has  a 
sense  of  self-respect — in  the  matter  of  coalscuttles.  He  cannot 
bear  to  be  placed  under  the  eye  of  suspicion — in  the  matter  of  bottles 
of  wine.  Ideas  of  independence  and  hope  spring  eternal  in  his  breast, 
only  to  be  nipped  by  the  deliberate  cruelty  of  his  master  and 
mistress.  Is  this  a  thing  fit  to  black  human  nature's  daily 
boots,  to  comply  with  its  imperious  orders,  and,  begging  Mr. 
Mills's  pardou  for  the  odious  phrase,  to  fetch  and  carry  for  it  ? 
Clearly  not.  Of  course  there  are  men-servants  who  are  simply 
■worth  any  money  that  their  master  can  aflbrd  to  pay  them,  who 
literally  lay  themselves  out  to  save  him  trouble  and  relieve  him  of 
the  minor  worries  of  life  in  a  way  in  which  maid-servants  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  never  think  of,  and  therefore  never 
adopt.  To  be  prevogant  is  not  among  the  numerous  excellences 
of  the  fairest  of  all  possible  sexes  in  any  rank  of  life.  If  anybody 
can  secure  a  really  good  man-servant,  then  be  most  decidedly 
secures  a  good  thing.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  probabilities  are 
rather  against  his  securing  it,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to 
the  reason  why.  Modern  democratic  ideas  have  made  domestic 
service  unpopular,  and  it  is  not  for  men,  as  it  is  for  women,  almost 
the  only  reputable  employment  open  on  a  large  scale.  The  con- 
sequences of  these  two  simple  facts  do  not  need  much  exposition. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS  ON  THEIR  ART. 

THE  increasing  importance  with  which  the  actor's  art  is  in- 
vested has  been  illustrated  in  various  ways  of  late,  and  few 
more  interesting  instances  of  this  have  been  seen  than  are  afforded 
by  two  little  pamphlets,  by  M.  Coquelin  aine  and  M.  Dupont- 
Vernon  respectively,  which  have  just  appeared  in  Paris.  True, 
the  theatre  has  always  been  more  a  part  of  every  one's  daily  life 
and  interest  in  France  than  in  England ;  but  against  this  fact  may 
be  set  others  which  are  referred  to  by  M.  Coquelin  in  bis  attrac- 
tive brochure  called  L 'Art  et.  le  Comedien.  In  the  first  sentences 
of  this  the  distinguished  actor  points  out  the  superstition  which 
be  wishes  to  combat.  "  For  some  time  past,"  he  writes,  "people 
have  talked  a  good  deal  about  us;  discussions  have  been  going  on 
concerning  actors  and  the  stage,  people  have  tried  to  assign  us  a 
place  apart,  whether  with  regard  to  art  or  to  society ;  and  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  "  nous  n  etions  que  de  simples 
perioquets.  .  .  .  Je  vais  essayer  de  prouver  que  le  comedien  est  un 
artiste  et  qu'il  a  son  place  daus  un  Etat  au  meme  titre  que  tous 
lea  autres  citoyens."  What,  he  continues,  is  art  "  si  non  Inter- 
pretation de  la  nature,  de  la  verite,  plus  ou  moins  penetree  d'un  cer- 
tain rayonnement,  qui  n'alterepas  les  proportions,  mais  qui  neanmoins 
accuse  le  trait  ou  le  colore,  met  la  vie  en  relief,  de  maniere  que 
notre  esprit  en  soit  plus  viveaient  et  plus  profondement  frappe  ?  " 
"  And  is  not  this,"  M.  Coquelin  suggests,  as  it  seems  to  us 
with  perfect  truth,  "  what  the  comedian  does  ?  "  The  difference 
he  points  out  is  this.  The  poet's  instruments  are  words,  the 
tculptor's  marble  or  bronze,  the  painter's  his  colours,  and  so  on, 
while  the  actor  is  his  own  key-board,  and  plays  on  his  own 
chords.  To  this,  the  writer  observes,  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  actor  cannot  be  called  an  artist,  because  the  thought  that  he 
interprets  is  not  his  own,  and  that  the  word  art  involves  the  idea 
of  creation.  To  the  supposed  objection  he  has  a  complete  and  fully- 
developed  answer.  He  begins  by  quoting  letters  addressed  by 
various  eminent  writers  to  various  eminent  players,  the  burden 
of  all  which  is  to  the  same  effect.  Voltaire  said  of  Mile. 
Clairon's  Electra,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  ai  fait  cela,  e'est  elle ; 
©lie  a  cree  son  role  !"  ;  and,  passing  over  many  others,  we  come 
to  a  letter  from  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  to  M.  Faure,  concern- 
ing Hamlet,  in  which  the  composer  speaks  of  "la  magnifique 
creation  de  votre  role." 

M.  Coquelin  observes  with  truth  that,  even  in  interpreting  the 
work  of  a  great  genius,  a  great  actor  puts  into  the  part  which 
he  plays  something  of  his  own  intellect  and  of  the  result  of 
bis  own  laborious  studies ;  and  he  strengthens  his  argument  that 
the  actor  is  an  artist  in  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  word, 
by  pointing  to  the  many  second  and  third-rate  plays  which  owed 
their  success  merely  to  the  overmastering  genius  of  Talma,  while 
be  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  later  case  of  the  great  FiedtS- 
rick's  success  in  the  part  of  Robert  Macaire.  In  speaking  of  this 
be  quotes  what  the  actor  himself  has  left  on  record  concern- 
ing his  famous  invention.  The  piece  in  which  Robert  Macaire 
first  appeared,  L'Auberge  ties  Adrets,  was  intended  by  its  authors 
for  a  sombre  and  impressive  melodrama.  "  Ce  n'etait  meme  plus 
le  inolodrame,  use,  demode,  descendant  un  degre  de  plus  vers 
l'oubli,  oil  la  loi  de  nature  entraine  toute  chose ;  cotait  son 
effondrement  soudain."  In  reading  over  bis  part  again  and  again, 
be  was  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  it ;  then  it  suddenly 
struck  him  that,  if  the  two  chief  characters,  Robert  Macaire 
and  Bertrand,  were  played  from  a  comic  point  of  view, 
they  would  be  excessively  funny,  He  communicated  what 
be  called  his  "  idee  bizarre,  folle "  to  Firmin,  who  was  to 
play  Bertrand,  and  who  jumped  at  the  notion.  They  rehearsed 
their  effects  in  secret  and  let  no  one  know  till  the  first 
night  of  the  piece  of  the  curious  improvement  on  the  author's 
idea  which  had  occurred  to  Lemaitre,  and  the  immense  success  of 
which  is  matter  of  history.    Two  of  the  authors  recognized  the 


value  of  what  Frederick  had  done ;  the  third  went  about  clamour- 
ing that  his  piece  had  been  ruined.  This  was,  of  course,  an  un- 
usually striking  instance  of  an  actor  being  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  a  popular  part  in  a  piece  not  written  by  himself.  A 
modern  parallel  to  it  in  some  respects  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Sothern's  Lord  Dundreary.  But,  as  M.  Coquelin  aptly  reminds 
us,  in  speaking  of  Lemaitre  we  must  remember  that  the  same 
actor  who  invented  Robert  Macaire  was  also  the  interpreter  of 
Ruy  Bias,  of  his  performance  of  which  part  M.  Victor  Hugo  said 
that  it  was  not  "  une  representation,  mais  une  transfiguration." 
M.  Coquelin  adds,  "  might  not  the  same  word  be  justly  applied  to 
M.  Regnier  in  La  Joie  fait  Peur,  Gabrielle,  L'Aventuriere,  or 
Romulus;  to  M.  Delaunay  when  he  plays  Fortunio,  Perdican, 
or  Horace  in  L'Ecole  des  Femmes;  to  M.  Got,  whether 
as  the  Due  Job,  Giboyer,  or  the  marvellous  Abbe  in 
II  nefaut  jurer  de  rien;  to  M.  Dumaine  in  Patrie ;  to  M.  Saint- 
Germain  in  Bebe  ?  "  One  name  which  his  readers  will  naturally 
supply  for  themselves  M.  Coquelin  has  equally  naturally  omitted. 

He  goes  on,  after  further  remarks  of  interest  on  this  part  of  his 
subject,  to  speak  of  Diderot's  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,  and  we 
note  with  satisfaction  that  M.  Coquelin's  views  on  this  matter 
coincide  with  those  which  were  expressed  some  time  ago  in  these 
columns.  "The  paradox,"  he  writes,  "is  truth  itself;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  one  can  be  a  great  actor  who  does  not  hold 
himself  completely  in  hand,  and  who  cannot  .express  at  will  emo- 
tions which  he  does  not  feel,  which  he  never  will  feel,  and  which, 
according  to  his  real  nature,  he  never  could  feel.  This  it  is  which 
makes  our  calling  an  art,  and  a  creative  art.  The  same  faculty 
which  enables  the  dramatic  poet  to  call  up  from  his  brain  a  Tartufe 
or. a  Macbeth,  although  he,  the  poet,  may  be  the  most  virtuous  of 
men,  enables  the  actor  in  bis  turn  to  assimilate  such  a 
character  to  himself,  to  work  its  secret  springs  at  will, 
and  yet  never  to  lose  his  own  individuality,  but  to  stand 
as  much  apart  from  the  feigned  personage  as  a  painter  does 
from  his  canvas."  This,  which  seems  to  us  extremely  well 
put,  is  illustrated  by  stories  of  Talma  which  correspond  more  or 
less  closely  to  those  of  Garrick  laughing  and  joking  at  the  wing, 
or  making  a  comic  aside  to  a  comrade,  during  or  just  after  the 
most  passionate  passages  of  King  Lear ;  and  the  writer  then  goes 
on  to  make  an  appropriate  comparison  between  an  actor  and  a 
pianoforte  player: — "  Done  l'acteur  ne  doit  pas  etre  6mu.  II  n'en 
a  pas  besoin,  pas  plus  qu'un  pianiste  n'a  besoin  d'etre  au  desespoir 
pour  jouer  la  marche  funebre  de  Chopin  ou  de  Beethoven.  II  la 
sait ;  il  ouvre  son  clavecin,  et  vous  etes  empoigne".  II  y  a  gros  a 
parier,  au  contraire,  que  s'il  s'abandonnait  a  quelque  douleur  per- 
sonnels, il  la  jouerait  de  travers  ;  et,  par  analogie,  qu'un  acteur 
qui  considererait  ses  Amotions  propres  autrement  que  comme 
des  matexiaux  a  utiliser,  ou  qui  ferait  absolument  siennes  les 
passions  de  son  r61e,  serait  expose  a  s'en  tirer  assez  mal.  L'emotiou 
begaie  et  sanglote,  entrecoupe  la  voix  ou  la  brise.  On  ne  l'enten- 
drait  plus." 

The  same  theory  is  naturally  at  the  bottom  of  what  M.  Coquelin 
has  to  say  a  little  later  on  concerning  "  naturalness  "  on  the  stage  ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  this,  one  pregnant  sentence  may  be  quoted" 
from  the  many  excellent  remarks  which  he  puts  forth : — "  Vous 
avez  un  milieu  special  ;  il  faut  vous  y  approprier."  Tones  and 
actions  which  might  be  full  of  meaning  and  impressiveness  in  pri- 
vate life  will  seem  feeble  and  vapid  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 
M.  Coquelin's  pamphlet  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  peroration  in 
which  he  recurs  to  the  question  of  the  dignity  of  the  actor's  art 
is  not  without  eloquence. 

If  a  portion  of  M.  Coquelin's  work  is  a  useful  supplement  to 
Diderot's  Paradoxe,  so  M.  Dupont- Vernon's  L'Art  de  Bien  Dire  is 
a  valuable  complement  to  M.  Legouv6's  L'Art  de  la  Lecture.  His 
instructions  are  thoroughly  reasonable,  and  he  gives  his  reasons 
for  every  one  of  them.  Three  things,  he  says  in  a  preliminary 
.address  (the  work  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  or  lec- 
tures, to  his  pupils),  are  specially  necessary  in  elocution.  First, 
to  analyse  carefully  the  words  which  have  to  be  spoken ;  secondly, 
to  find  for  each  sentiment  or  idea  the  particular  expression  which 
fits  it,  and  to  remember  that  the  expression  of  every  idea  or 
sentiment  takes  form  in  a  series  of  intonations  which  could  be 
musically  notated  ;  thirdly,  to  place  the  tonic  or  dominant  note  on 
the  important  word  in  the  phrase.  This  last  instruction  will  show 
how  wide  of  the  mark  are  people  who  think  that  emphasis  in 
French  verse  is  a  matter  of  chance  ;  and  this  point  is  most  fully 
illustrated  in  the  body  of  the  lecture  by  instance  after  instance 
chosen  with  a  happy  skill  and  judgment.  On  the  subject  of 
"  Nature "  in  recitation  M.  Dupont- Vernon  quotes  from  the 
Precieuses  Ridicules  Cathos  asking  Mascarille  where  he  will  send 
his  piece,  and  his  reply,  "  To  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  of  course — 
les  autres  sont  des  ignorants,  ils  recitent  comme  Ton  parle." 
This  shows  us,  says  the  writer,  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  diction 
which  Moliere  practised  and  taught.  "  II  recitait  comme  Ion 
parle.  Ayons  toujours  ce  pre"cepte  devant  les  yeux."  Of  course 
M.  Dupont-Vernon  explains  that  this  seeming  naturalness  is  the 
result  of  science  and  study  ;  and  in  this  respect  his  views  are  at 
one  with  those  held  by  M.  Coquelin  as  to  the  art  of  acting  in 
general.  People  who  think  that  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  acquire  or 
to  practise  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  two  little  books  of 
which  we  have  written. 
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ENGLISH  PRE-EMINENCE  AT  SEA. 

IN  a  short  Eeport  prefixed  to  the  Annual  Statement  of  the 
Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1879,  Mr.  Giffen  brings  out  very  strikingly  the  marked  pre-eminence 
of  this  country  at  sea.    In  a  vague  way,  no  doubt,  it  is  known  to 
the  general  public  that  England  is  superior  to  other  nations  as  a 
maritime  Power;  but  how  great  her  superiority  is,  and  how 
rapidly  it  is  growing,  is  understood  by  very   few.     Nor  is 
this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  find  the  represen- 
tatives of  great  shipping  ports,  themselves  men  who  have 
been   connected  all   their  lives  with  shipping,  deploring  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  condition  of  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  our  mercantile  marine  is  depressed  that  the  very  reverse 
is  the  truth.    During  1878  and  1879,  as  Mr.  Gifl'en  points  out, 
when  the  late  bad  times  were  at  their  worst,  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  at  the  ports  of  the 
"United  Kingdom  ;  this  increase  was  exclusively  in  British  vessels, 
there  being,  indeed,  a  decrease  in  foreign  entries  and  clearances  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  increase  was  most  marked  in  steam  ship- 
ping.   Nor  is  this  all.    The  new  tonnage  added  to  the  Register 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  every  year  during  the  late  depres- 
sion has  exceeded  400.000  tons.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that, 
instead  of  finding  it  diilicult  to  hold  its  own,  as  advocates  of 
reciprocity  would  wish  to  persuade  us,  the  British  mercantile 
marine  is'beatiug  foreign  shipping  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good, 
or,  rather,  in  bad  times  even  more  than  in  good.  From  1840  up  to 
1876  the  foreign  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  continued  to  increase  much  more  slowly  than  the 
British  tonnage,  yet  it  did  increase;  but  since  1876  it  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.    On  the  other  hand,  the  British  tonnage  en- 
tered and  cleared  has  gone  on  continuously  increasing.  Whereas  in 
1873,  the  year  of  highest  inflation,  the  tonnage  of  British 
ships  in  the  British  trade  was  only  667  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  employed  in  the  trade,   in   1S79   it  was   as  much 
as  71  per  cent.;  and  we  may  add,  to  show  that  this  gain  of 
British  at  the  expense  of  foreign  shipping  is  not  accidental,  that 
in  1 860  the  proportion  had  been  as  low  as  56-3  per  cent.  Baling  the 
past  twenty  years,  therefore,  British  pre-eminence  at  sea  has  been 
establishing  itself  on  a  more  and  more  secure  basis.    If  it  be 
urged  that  during  the  late  bad  times  British  shipping  was  em- 
ployed with  little  profit  to  the  owners,  and  drove  out  foreign 
shipping  merely  because  there  was  a  larger  capital  behind  it,  we 
point  to  the  new  tonnage  added  to  the  Register  as  referred  to 
above.    Clearly  new  vessels  would  not  be  built  at  this  rate  unless 
they  could  be  employed  profitably.    The  immense  proportion  of 
British  ships  in  the  British  trade  will  best  be  understood  when  we 
say  that  in  1878  the  proportion  of  native  tonnage  was  only 
257  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  foreign  trade  ;  in  the  French, 
only  30' 1  ;  in  the  Butch,  only  29-1  ;  in  the  German,  only  377  ;  and 
in  the  Russian,  in  1877,  only  8'2.    It  is  further  observed  by  Mr. 
Giffen  that,  in  addition  to  the  vessels  employed  in  our  own  trade 
with  other  countries,  British  vessels  are  largely  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  Colonies  and  certain  foreign  countries  ;  and  in 
support  of  this  statement  he  refers  to  tables  prepared  in  his 
department  for  tho  use  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Commission.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  those  tables  ;  for,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware, no  statistics  on  the  subject  have  yet  been  published. 

We  have  seen  that  the  British  mercantile  marine  continues  to 
gain  ground  upon  the  merchant  navies  of  other  countries,  and  that 
in  our  own  trade,  whether  coastwise  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  British  tonnage  engaged  is  to  the  foreign  as  71  to  29,  or  over 
7  to  3.  We  have  seen  also  that  it  is  largely  employed  in  the 
trade  of  foreign  countries  with  one  another,  and  we  have  glanced 
incidentally  at  the  fact  that  its  recent  growth  has  been  chiefly  in 
steamers.  This  last  is  the  point  of  real  importance,  as  it  gives  us 
unquestioned  preponderance  at  sea.  Even  in  England  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  at  sea  advanced  slowly.  In  1840  the  entire  steam 
tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  87,539  tons;  ten  years 
later  it  had  not  quite  doubled,  being  no  more  than  167,398  tons; 
even  in  i860  it  was  no  more  than  452,352  tons;  and  it  was  not 
till  1870  that  it  quite  equalled  the  sailing  tonnage.  In  that  year 
our  steam  merchant  navy  reached  i,i  1 1,375- tons,  which,  allow- 
ing with  Mr.  Gifl'en  a  steam  ton  to  be  equal  in  effectiveness  to 
about  four  sailing  tons,  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  4^ 
million  sailing  tons.  But  in  1870  the  sailing  fleet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  4,506,318  tons.  Thus  steam  took  more 
than  thirty  years  to  overtake  sails.  But  during  the  past  nine 
years  the  construction  of  steam  vessels  has  been  enormous,  while 
the  sailing  merchant  navy  has  actually  decreased.  In  1S79 
the  steam  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  2,508,102  tons,  being  an  increase  of  over  125  per  cent,  in 
the  nine  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sailing  fleet 
stood  at  only  4,013,187  tons,  being  a  decrease  of  almost  half  a 
million  tons  in  the  nine  years,  or  just  one-ninth.  Reckoning,  as  be- 
fore, each  steam  ton  to  be  equal  to  four  sailing  tons,  our  steam  fleet 
would  be  now  equivalent  to  10  million  sailing  tons,  and,  adding 
the  sailing  vessels,  we  should  get  a  total  of  14  million  tons.  This, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone^ 
But  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  British  Empire  amounts  to 
2,733,269  steam  tons  and  5,729,095  sailing  tons,  which,  computing 
as  before,  is  equivalent  to  16  million  sailing  tons.  The  steam 
merchant  navies  of  foreign  countries  are  small,  and  consequently 
the  8,200,000  tons  of  all  kinds  which  comprise  those  navies  are 


computed  by  Mr.  Gifl'en  to  be  equivalent  to  less  than  1 1 J  millions 
sailing  tons.  In  effectiveness,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  tonnago 
of  the  British  Empire  is  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  world.    In  other  words,  it  exceeds  that  of  other  mari- 
time nations  in  the  proportion  of  58  to  42.    Further,  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  exceeds  those  of  tho 
countries  not  comprised  in  the  British  Empire  by  z\  million  tons, 
or  by  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  whole  sea-going  marine  of  the  United 
States  added  to  the  merchant  navy  of  France.  If  we  inquire  in  what 
trades  the  growth  of  British  shipping  is  most  marked,  we  find  that  it 
in  those  wi  th  the  principal  European  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Thus,  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  the  clearances  of  steam 
shipping  during  the  last  four  years  have  increased  one  million  tons, 
in  that  with  France  half  a  million  tons,  with  Germany  and  Russia 
300,000  tons  each,  with  Italy  320,000  tons.    There  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  trade  with  the  Colonies  and  British  possessions,  but 
it  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  other  cases  mentioned.    It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  voyage  to  India,  Hong  Kong,  or 
Australia  is  very  much  longer  than  to  any  part  of  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  America,  and  consequently  that  a  proportionate 
increase  of  the  shipping  employed  on  those  distant  voyages  may  be 
going  on,  though  it  is  not  so  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 
The  growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  being,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
altogether  in  steamers,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  size  of  the 
ships  would  increase ;   and  we  find  that  the  fact  is  so.  It 
is  true  even  of  sailing  ships,  the  average  measurement  of  which 
has  risen  from  202  tons  in  i860  to  238  tons  last  year.    But,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  it  is  in  steamers  that  we  find  the  most 
marked  enlargement.    Their  average  measurement  in  i860  was 
430  tons;  in  1870,464  tons;  and  last  year,  651  tons.    The  in- 
crease of  size  in  the  last  nine  years  is  especially  remarkable,  and 
points  to  a  great  gain  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  efficiency.  And 
this  increased  economy  is  still  further  shown  in  the  very  slight 
addition  to   the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed.  Thus, 
since  i860  the  number  has  risen  only  from  171,592  to  193,548,  or 
about  fourteen  per  cent.    From  the  point  of  view  of  national  de- 
fence this  is  not  so  satisfactory,  as  it  shows  that  the  mercantile 
marine  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  nursery  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
But  for  purely  trading  purposes  the  fact  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.  If  the  strength  of  the  crews  grew  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  shipping,  maritime  business  would  suffer  from  every  variation 
in  the  labour  market. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  country  from  its  great  preponder- 
ance at  sea  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  call  for  remark.  If  we  were 
involved  in  war  we  should  have  an  immense  reserve  of  strength 
to  draw  upon  in  numberless  ways.  The  building  yards,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  kept  employed  in  bad  times  as  well  as  in  good, 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  rapidly  increasing 
its  fighting  fleet ;  many  of  the  vessels  now  employed  in  trade  might 
be  armed  and  used  with  effect  in  various  services  ;  and  the  rest 
would  afford  means  of  conveying  troops  from  and  to  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  provisioning  armies  in  the  field.  It  is  often  said, 
indeed,  that  the  very  magnitude  of  our  commerce  is  its  weakness, 
since  it  would  fall  a  prey  to  cruisers.  But  there  are  two  sides 
even  to  this  question.  The  United  Kingdom  beats  the  world  in 
the  construction  of  ships,  and  consequently  hostile  Alabamas,  if 
fitted  out  against  us,  ought  to  be  quickly  chased  from  the 
seas  by  vessels  infinitely  their  superiors  in  speed  and  power.  This, 
however,  is  too  large  a  subject  for  incidental  notice.  We  will 
only  say  in  general  that  our  resources  are  intrinsically  as  avail- 
able for  war  as  for  peace,  for  attack  as  for  defence,  and  that  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  our  wealth  is  not  also  our  strength.  In  the 
meanwhile,  so  long  as  peace  continues,  our  maritime  pre-emi- 
nence secures  to  us  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  England  has  commercial  relations  with  every  part  of 
the  earth  ;  with  many  parts  it  almost  monopolizes  the  commerce  : 
and  in  all  this  vast  trade  three  out  of  every  four  tons  employed 
are  British,  besides  a  large  number  of  ships  employed  in  other 
trades.  The  freights  thus  earned  go  towards  enabling  us  to 
pay  for  the  goods  we  import  from  every  country,  and  partly 
account  for  the  fact  that  we  constantly  import  more  than  we 
export  without  drawing  upon  our  capital.  They  also  help  to 
explain  our  command  over  the  money  markets  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  the  effect  to  be  overlooked  of  the  constant  appearance 
of  British  ships  in  every  port.  The  perpetual  presence  of  the 
British  flag,  and  the  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  British 
ways,  British  goods,  and  British  money,  predispose  the  natives 
to  deal  with  this  country.  As  regards  the  causes  of  our  pre- 
eminence, they  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  commercial  pre- 
eminence of  England,  and  in  her  possession  of  more  capital,  more 
skill,  and  more  mechanical  appliances  than  other  countries,  and 
partly  in  the  natural  aptitudes  of  her  people,  but  chiefly  in  the 
revolution  that  has  been  effected  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
naval  construction.  We  have  seen  above  how  steam  has  been 
superseding  sails,  and  how  the  process  has  been  accelerated  during 
the  past  nine  years.  Simultaneously  iron  has  been  supplanting 
wood  as  the  material  of  shipbuilding ;  and  it  is  this  latter  change 
more  particularly  which  has  given  us  the  advantage  over  all  com- 
petitors, for  iron  ships  can  be  built  better  and  more  cheaply  here, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  No  doubt,  also,  the  unwise  legis- 
lation of  other  countries  has  materially  helped  us ;  the  United 
States,  for  example,  forbid  their  shipowners  to  buy  foreign-built 
vessels,  thus  compelling  them  to  compete  against  us  with  inferior 
ships.  The  result  of  all  these  co-operating  causes  is  that  we 
are  able  to  do  more  work  at  sea  than  all  our  rivals  put  together, 
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that  our  shipowners  are  getting  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
into  their  hands,  and  that,  whether  for  commerce  or  for  war,  we 
have  acquired  a  position  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  attained 
to,  and  which  nothing  but  senseless  negligence  or  rash  and  stupid 
parsimony  can  seriously  endanger. 


LEARNING  IN  THE  ARMY. 

UNDER  the  above  heading  the  Daily  News  lately  in- 
formed its  readers  that  the  German  Minister  of  War  has 
exhorted  colonels  commanding  regiments  to  urge  their  subal- 
terns to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  This,  we  are  told,  is  no 
new  thing,  for  a  similar  recommendation  is  issued  every  year  in 
some  form  or  other,  and,  moreover,  it  "does  not  apply  to  languages 
only,  but  to  science,  art,  and  even  to  accomplishments  which, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  are  generally  considered  of  minor 
importance — such  as  musical  talent  and  facility  of  elocution."  We 
must  confess  ourselves  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  official  encouragement  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  items. 
A  musical  subaltern,  especially  if  he  is  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
cornopean,  is  regarded  rather  as  a  curse  than  a  blessing  by  his 
brother  officers  ;  and  if  there  is  one  profession  more  than  another 
in  which,  in  our  opinion,  speechmaking  should  be  discouraged, it  is 
the  army.  According  to  the  Daily  News,  however,  the  Germans 
think  differently,  though  we  must  say  that  the  way  in  which 
these  accomplishments  are  turned  to  account  in  the  German  army 
strikes  us,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  as  somewhat  peculiar. 
For  instance,  we  read  that,  "  If  it  were  desired  to  have  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  Persia  examined,  the  records  would  be  searched 
for  the  names  of  officers  having  acquaintance  with  the  Shah's 
dominions ;  or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  example,  if  Louis  TI.  of 
Bavaria  were  to  visit  Berlin,  the  staff  chosen  to  attend  him 
would  probably  be  selected  from  amongst  officers  noted  for  their 
great  love  of  music.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the 
[German]  War  Office  wanted  to  compose  offhand  a  staff  of  good 
fellows  for  the  entertainment  of  some  captive  potentate,  it  could 
designate  at  once  a  batch  of  officers  skilled  in  comic  acting, 
singing,  and  endowed  with  a  knack  of  turning  society  verses." 
These  are  all  doubtless  valuable  military  accomplishments,  and 
we  are  confident  that  the  British  taxpayer  will  agree  with  us  on 
this  point ;  but  the  Daily  Ncivs  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  property  of  German  officers.  We  believe  that 
our  own  War  Office  also  could  find,  without  much  searching,  any 
number  of  officers  of  this  description,  who  would  devote  them- 
selves with  zeal  and  energy  to  the  entertainment  of  any  "  captive 
potentate  "  who  might  be  sent  to  England.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  Cetywayo  living  at 
free  quarters  in  London,  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  officers  specially 
selected  by  the  Horse  Guards  for  their  advanced  views  on  the 
subject  of  polygamy,  busily  engaged  in  "  comic  acting,  singing," 
and  "  turning  society  verse3  "  for  his  amusement.  The  Daily 
News,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  to  speculations  on  a 
possible  future,  but  points  out  how  in  actual  experience  these 
accomplishments  of  the  versatile  German  officers  were  once 
utilized.  "Indeed  something  of  this  kind  was  effected  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  a  prisoner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  for  all  the  officers 
appointed  to  attend  him  spoke  French  with  a  fluency  that 
astonished  him,  whilst  one  of  them  had  been  chosen  purposely 
because  he  had  written  a  number  of  treatises  on  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  and  was  likely  to  prove  companionable  to  the  Imperial 
author  of  the  Life  of  Casar"  WTe  have  always  felt  inclined  to 
pity  "  captive  potentates  "  when  they  are  made,  as  they  often  have 
been,  the  objects  of  ostentatious  and.  ridiculous  attentions  on  the 
part  of  their  conquerors,  and  we  have  often  thought  how  bored 
the  poor  King  of  France  must  have  been  when  the  Black  Prince 
insisted  on  performing  the  duties  of  a  mess-waiter  to  him ;  but  the 
case  of  Napoleon  III.  strikes  us  as  the  hardest  of  all.  To  be  de- 
feated, to  lose  his  throne,  and  be  made  a  prisoner,  was  bad  enough  ; 
to  be  surrounded  by  officers  of  his  enemy's  army  detailed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  entertaining  him  with  what  in  his  circum- 
stances must  have  been  something  very  like  buffoonery,  was  worse ; 
but  to  have  one  of  them  constantly  reminding  him  that  he  had 
written  a  conspicuously  unsuccessful  book  was  surely  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all. 

The  moral  of  our  contemporary's  lecture  may  be  condensed  as 
follows : — You  never  know  at  what  moment  a  "  captive  poten- 
tate" may  fall  into  your  hands,  therefore  have  the  officers  of 
your  army  educated  in  "  comic  acting,  singing,  and  turning 
society  verses."  He  then  affords  us  the  startling  information 
that  "the  British  army  is  not  managed  like  the  German,  and 
our  social  system  is  not  like  that  of  our  neighbours,  so  that 
in  some  things  their  example  would  be  of  little  use  to  us."  So 
we  should  imagine,  judging  by  the  specimen  just  given ;  but  let  us 
proceed.  We  are  told  that  "  there  are  some  ledgers  at  the  Berlin 
War  Office  in  which  hundreds  of  officers  are  entered  as  being 
possessed  of  special  gifts,"  and,  further  on,  "  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  might  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  those  ledgers  at  Berlin. 
With  colonies  stretching  in  every  direction,  and  with  necessities 
constantly  recurring  for  studying  countries  nearer  home,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  that  the  War  Office  should  know  exactly  how 
many  of  our  officers  are  versed  in  foreign  tongues,  and  to  what 
extent."  Has  the  writer  of  this  extraordinary  effusion  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  confidential  report  ?  Is  he  aware  that  such 
reports  are  annually  made  on  every  officer  in  the  service  to  the 


Commander-in-Chief?  A  form  of  one  of  these  documents  is 
lying  on  the  table  before  us;  it  is  War  Office  Form  No.  1,114, 
and,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  infoirna- 
tion  that  the  Daily  News  suggests,  and  a  good  deal  more.  For 
instance,  the  following  are  some  of  the  heads: — Whether  the 
officer  was  a  cadet  at  the  Royal  Military  College ;  whether  passed 
through  Staff  College ;  whether  passed  through  any  other 
schools  of  instruction,  mentioning  certificates  obtained ;  whether 
acquainted  with  any  and  what  foreign  languages;  whether 
distinguished  in  the  field  or  noticed  in  despatches  or  general 
orders.  There  are  also  headings  for  battles  or  campaigns, 
orders  or  decorations,  service  on  the  staff,  whether  general 
or  regimental,  state  of  health,  fitness  for  active  service,  eye- 
sight, horsemanship,  reasons  for  considering  the  officer  tit  for  hi3 
position  or  for  advancement,  opinion  as  to  his  general  abilities, 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  (if  any)  with  his  conduct,  and  other 
similar  information.  True,  we  observe  with  regret  the  absence  of 
headings  for  "  comic  acting,  singing,"  &c. ;  but  surely  there  is 
enough  in  the  list  we  have  given  to  enable  the  military  autho- 
rities to  form  a  pretty  fair  opinion  as  to  each  officer's  value  and 
attainments.  A  considerable  part  of  the  article  we  are  discussing 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  our  officers  do  not  study  foreign 
languages,  and  that  they  require  encouragement  to  do  so.  Again, 
we  would  ask,  has  the  writer  never  seen  an  Indian  Army  List? 
If  he  merely  glances  at  one,  he  will  find  scores  and  scores  of 
officers  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  a  list  of 
languages  including  Hindustani,  Persian,  Arabian,  Oordoo,  Tamil, 
Sanskrit,  Burmese,  and  several  other  Eastern  toDgues.  Has  he 
never  seen  a  report  of  one  of  the  annual  final  examinations  at  the 
Staff  College?  We  take  up  one  or  two  at  random,  and  we  find,  in 
addition  to  the  one  language  which  is  obligatory  on  every  can- 
didate, a  goodly  list  of  others  as  extra  subjects,  among  which  we 
may  mention  French,  German,  Hindustani,  Dutch,  Russian, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  The  Daily  News,  however,  in  its  sudden 
linguistic  frenzy,  would  have  languages  to  supersede  everything, 
except  of  course  comic  acting  and  singing;  for  we  read  that 
"  numbers  of  officers  of  studious  mood  think  they  do  their 
duty  in  devoting  themselves  to  what  they  term  professional 
studies — mathematics,  engineering,  and  fortification — even  though 
they  may  have  no  taste  for  such  pursuits  ;  but  even  in  war-time 
how  many  of  these  find  their  attainments  of  any  use  to  them  ? 
With  the  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of  the  so-called 
military  sciences,  the  army  will  always  have  enough  engineers  and 
draughtsmen,  but  it  can  never  have  too  many  linguists."  We 
certainly  should  have  thought  that  the  much  despised  "  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  fortification"  would  prove  at  least  as 
useful  as  the  most  attentive  study  of  German  to  an  officer 
who  is  about  to  embark  for  a  war,  say,  in  New  Guinea.  The 
Daily  Nexcs  is  evidently  seriously  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
system  of  military  education,  for  we  are  told  that,  "  as  things  go  at 
present,  the  officers  of  our  army  have  not  incentives  enough  to  study 
things  outside  the  ordinary  military  curriculum."  We  wonder 
whether  the  writer  has  any  notion  what  the  ordinary  curriculum  of 
the  young  officer  of  the  present  day  i3  like.  It  is  not  perhaps  very 
elaborate  or  very  arduous;  but  still,  by  the  time  he  has  passed  his 
drill,  his  course  of  musketry  instruction, his  gymnastics,  his  course  of 
garrison  instruction — including  as  it  does  tactics,  military  drawing 
and  topography,  military  law  and  fortification — and  by  the  time  he 
has  attended  a  possible  course  at  Hythe  for  musketry,  another  at 
Aldershot  or  elsewhere  for  signalling,  and  another  at  Chatham  for 
field  works,  he  has  done  pretty  well.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suggest 
that  officers  ought  to  know  more,  and  that  "  a  prize  in  money  or  a 
step  in  promotion  "  should  be  given  to  an  officer  for  every  language 
in  which  he  may  become  proficient;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
we  agree  with  the  writer.  Good  regimental  officers  are  the 
life  and  soul  of  our  army,  and  they  are  those  who  make  their 
regiment  their  home,  and  who  identify  themselves  with  their 
men,  not  merely  in  the  barrack  or  on  the  parade-ground,  but  in 
their  sports  and  recreations,  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons.  If 
officers  were  to  spend  all  their  available  time  in  studying  languages 
and  sciences  for  money  or  other  prizes,  they  would  soon  cease  to 
take  the  smallest  interest  in  their  men,  and  would  look  upon  all 
duty  as  a  tedious  nuisance. 

We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  this  servile  imitation  of 
foreign  models,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  this  fact  the  better. 
The  whole  article  we  have  been  discussing  is  written  with  the 
notion  that  the  German  officer  is  better  than  the  British  because 
he  studies  foreign  languages  and  sciences.  We  do  not  admit  the 
superiority;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  confident  that  if  a  dozen 
of  each  could  be  taken  at  random,  the  British  officers  would  be 
found  to  be  better  shots,  better  horsemen,  more  travelled— and 
therefore  possessing  greater  knowledge  of  the  world — more  self- 
reliant  in  emergencies,  and  withal  quite  as  accomplished.  It  is 
certainly  surprising  that  a  journal  like  the  Daily  News  should 
have  devoted  a  whole  column  to  such  unmitigated  nonsense  as  we 
have  been  describing.  The  article  only  adds  one  more  to  the 
numerous  proofs  already  existing  of  the  astounding  ignorance  on 
military  matters  which  characterizes  the  British  civilian. 


RACING. 

WHEN  the  racing  season  has  begun,  even  a  general  election 
does  not  prevent  men  who  are  fond  of  the  Turf  from  in- 
teresting themselves  in  their  favourite  pursuit.  During  the  time 
that  the  late  electioneering  excitement  was  at  its  height,  heavy 
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betting  on  the  approaching  Derby  began  for  the  first  time.  Indeed 
the  Turf  has  always  been  a  favourite  diversion  among  poli- 
ticians, and  many  Cabinet  Ministers  have  owned  studs  of  race- 
horses. Racing  matters  form  a  convenient  neutral  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  politicians  of 
opposite  principles  may  agree  as  to  the  capability  or  otherwise  of 
some  four-year-old  to  give  a  three-year-old  7  lbs.  over  six  furlongs, 
and  statesmen  who  do  not  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  House  at 
St.  Stephen's  may  vote  for  the  same  measures  in  the  great  Turf 
Parliament  at  Newmarket.  A  year  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  enormous  sum  of  225,000;.  had  been  given  to  be  run 
for  at  the  various  race  meetings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during 
the  preceding  season ;  but  this  amount  was  exceeded  by  more 
than  8,000?.  in  the  season  of  1 879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual 
amount  raced  for,  including  the  stakes,  was  about  10,000/.  less  in 
1879  than  in  1878.  During  the  two  previous  years,  again,  the 
amount  of  added  money  had  heen  increased  by  something  like 
30,000/.  a  year,  so  that  although  the  Turf,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  is  holding  its  own,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  with 
such  prodigious  strides  in  1879  as  in  1878  or  1877.  As  regards 
the  number  of  horses  that  have  run  during  the  year  there  has  not 
been  much  difference  for  the  last  five  years,  the  lowest  number 
within  that  period  which  ran  in  one  year  having  been  2,054  and 
the  highest  2,113.  Objectors  to  two-year-old  racing  may  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  number  of  horses  of  that  age  which  took  part  in 
races  during  1 879  was  fewer  by  twenty-nine  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Although  the  number  of  racehorses  aged  five  or  up- 
wards was  higher  in  1879  tn£m  l&7%>  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
during  the  last  three  years  there  have  not  been  half  as  many 
horses  aged  five  or  upwards  running  in  public  as  there  were  during 
a  similar  period  ten  years  ago.  Those  who  dislike  short  courses 
may  not  be  pleased  to  know  that  last  year  a  far  larger  sum  of 
added  money  was  given  for  races  between  five  and  six  furlongs  in 
length  than  for  those  of  any  other  distance.  It  was  to  selling 
races  of  five  or  six  furlongs,  too,  that  the  largest  bulk  of  money 
was  added.  Beyond  that  distance  the  money  added  to  selling 
races  diminished  at  a  wonderful  ratio,  decreasing  rapidly  from 
32,000/.  at  five  or  six  furlongs,  to  205/.  at  two  miles  and 
upwards. 

Breeders  have  lately  had  the  choice  of  several  fresh  horses  of 
promise  at  the  stud.  The  speedy  but  uncertain  Trappist,  by  Her- 
mit, with  his  immensely  powerful  quarters  and  his  many  other 
good  points,  although  he  may  not  be  a  very  evenly  made  horse, 
ought,  if  judiciously  mated,  to  produce  some  grand  specimens  of 
the  English  racehorse.  How  far  his  own  uncertain  disposi- 
tion and  that  of  his  sire  may  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants 
time  alone  can  prove.  Then  there  are  the  winners  of  the 
two  last  Derbys — namely,  Sefton  and  Sir  Bevys.  It  may  be 
objected  that  little  can  be  boasted  of  the  stamina  of  our  race- 
horses when  winners  of  the  Derby  are  put  to  the  stud  in 
twelve  months ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  Turf 
history  many  winners  of  great  races,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
have  been  sent  to  the  stud  at  an  early  age.  A  Derby  winner 
is  of  all  horses  the  least  likely  to  pay  his  way  for  the  future  in 
handicaps,  or  even  weight-for-age  races  in  which  the  winner  of 
the  Derby  is  penalized ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  still  re- 
maining some  owners  who  would  not  like  to  see  their  horses  which 
have  won  the  highest  honours  of  the  Turf  afterwards  disgraced  by 
defeat.  For  breeding  purposes,  again,  it  may  pay  better  to  put  at 
once  to  the  stud  a  horse  that  has  won  the  Derby.  There  is  no 
loftier  prize  that  he  can  possibly  win,  and  if  his  fame  should 
afterwards  be  tarnished  by  defeat  he  may  be  distrusted  for  the 
future  by  breeders.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Sefton  had  won  the  Derby 
he  was  not  nearly  so  much  thought  of  as  when  he  finally  retired 
from  the  Turf.  After  he  had  won  the  Blue  Riband"  of  racing  it 
was  said,  and  with  great  apparent  reason,  that  he  had  not  been 
opposed  by  a  field  of  the  character  or  quality  usually  found  in  the 
Derby,  and  some  people  thought  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fluke.  But  before  Sefton  left  the  Turf  he  had  proved  himself 
to  be  a  horse  of  unusual  merit,  and  his  breeding  is  good 
enough  to  give  every  hope  of  his  success  at  the  stud.  Sir 
Bevys  is  undoubtedly  a  very  plain  and  mean-looking  horse, 
and  he  ran  wretchedly  in  the  St.  Leger;  but  nevertheless  he 
won  the  Derby,  and  his  victory  was  achieved  on  a  day  when  the 
course  was  unusually  heavy.  The  probability  is  that  he  would 
have  been  beaten  if  the  ground  had  been  in  its  usual  state ;  but 
for  all  that  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  showed  evidences  of 
wonderful  stamina,  and,  judiciously  crossed,  he  may  prove  of  great 
value  at  the  stud.  If,  as  is  sometimes  argued,  strength  and  en- 
durance are  qualities  in  which  our  modern  racehorses  are  some- 
what deficient,  here  is  an  ad  mirable  opportunity  of  producing 
them,  and  a  son  of  Favonius  and  Hampton's  dam  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  as  a  coarsely-bred  horse,  even  if  his  own  appearance  be 
not  particularly  aristocratic.  No  breeding  could  be  more  fashion- 
able than  that  oi  Beauclerc,  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Bonny  Bell, 
who,  after  a  brilliant  two-year-old  career,  became  unsound  when 
undergoing  preparation  for  his  three-year-old  engagements.  It 
was  a  pity  that  he  was  started  for  the  St.  Leger  of  1878.  Some 
breeders  may  mistrust  his  twisted  fore-leg,  but  we  hope  that  a 
horse  which  showed  such  excellence  as  a  two-year-old  will  have  a 
good  chance  given  him  at  the  stud. 

High  among  the  successful  sires  last  year  must  be  ranked  Ad- 
venturer, if  the  amount  of  money  won  by  their  stock  is  to  con- 
stitute greatness.  His  daughter,  Wheel  of  Fortune,  alone  wod 
more  than  13,000/.,  and  few  horses  have  ever  gained  such  a  remita- 


tion  as  her's.  Bertram  was  the  sire  of  but  one  winner  last  year,  but 
that  was  the  famous  two-year-old,  Robert  the  Devil,  who  won  the 
Rous  Memorial  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  a  race  worth  over  2,00c?.  Don- 
caster  has  sprung  into  fame  as  a  sire  with  Bend  Or,  who  as  a  two- 
year-old  won  more  than  5,000/.  without  being  defeated.  Rosi- 
crucian's  celebrity  was  maintained  last  year  by  his  two-year-old 
Douranee,  who  won  nine  races,  worth  in  all  considerably  more 
than  4,000/.,  although  she  suffered  four  defeats.  His  two-year-old 
Brotherhood  also  ran  well,  winning  little  less  than  3,000/. 
Eighteen  horses  by  Rosicrucian  won  races  during  the  season.  The 
extraordinary  successes  of  Isonomy,  who  was  probably  the  best 
horse  in  training  last  season,  and  the  victory  of  Beaudesert  in  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  were  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  high  reputation 
for  Sterling.  If  not  the  handsomest  of  horses,  the  powerful  quarters 
and  many  good  points  of  Isonomy  ought  to  satisfy  breeder.?,  while 
his  stamina  and  speed  are  much  to  the  credit  of  his  sire.  It  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  horses  of  one  year  with  those  of  another, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  not  in  the  course  of  several 
years  have  seen  a  better  horse  than  Isonomy  was  when  at  his  best 
last  season.  Blair  Athol  had  fifteen  winners  and  Hermit  sixteen 
during  1S79;  but  the  Palmer  and  Speculum  could  boast  the 
longest  list  of  all,  twenty  of  the  stock  of  each  of  these  horses 
having  won  races.  Favonius  and  the  French  horse  Flageolet  were 
the  sires  of  the  winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger. 
Lord  Clifden  was  still  represented  by  the  famous  Jannette, 
Lord  Olive,  and  the  useful  Roehampton.  Early  in  the  season  many 
good  judges  thought  that  a  filly  by  Prince  Charlie  was  going  to 
turn  out  the  best  three-year-old  of  the  year.  This  was  the 
splendidly  shaped  Reconciliation.  Although  she  did  not  fulfil 
the  extravagant  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  her,  she 
won  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  stakes  during  the  summer. 
Prince  Charlie  was  much  more  glorified  by  his  two-year-old 
Prestonpans,  which  won  over  three  thousand,  pounds,  and  was 
sold  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money  as  well.  Thormanby  was 
the  sire  of  but  one  winner,  but  this  was  the  handsome  Charibert, 
who  won  the  Two  Thousand,  which  was  worth  more  than  six 
thousand  pounds  last  year.  Charibert  afterwards  turned  out  an 
unsatisfactory  horse ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did 
honour  to  his  sire  on  the  day  of  the  Two  Thousand. 

The  heavy  engagements  of  many  horses  in  training  show  the 
vitality  of  racing.  Several  two-year-olds  have  between  forty  and 
fifty  engagements  before  them,  while  many  yearlings  are  already 
entered  for  a  large  number  of  races,  one,  we  observe,  having  twenty- 
two  engagements.  Considering  the  proverbial  depression  of  trade 
and  the  scarcity  of  superfluous  cash,  it  is  wonderful  that  racing 
is  so  prosperous  as  it  is.  During  the  last  couple  of  seasons  there 
have  been  fewer  horses  in  the  hunting  field  than  usual,  but  the 
number  of  horses  that  have  taken  part  in  races  has  been  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  affected.  In  bad  times  one  would  naturally  expect  people 
to  reduce  their  studs  of  racehorses ;  but  this  has  not  been  done 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Perhaps  no  expensive  amusement 
has  thriven  so  well  during  the  late  years  of  depression  as  the 
much-abused  sport  of  racing,  and  it  has  stood  the  test  far  better 
than  have  art  collections,  libraries,  yachts,  moors,  and  hunting- 
studs.  However  dull,  too,  business  may  have  been  during  the 
last  two  years  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  there  has  been  too  much 
instead  of  too  little  animation  in  the  betting-ring. 

Events  have  happened  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  which 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  rule  of  racing  which  renders  void  a 
horse's  entrance  to  a  race  on  the  death  of  his  original  nominator. 
It  is  said  that  within  the  last  few  months  one  gentleman  gave 
7,000/.  for  a  horse  which  has  since  been  disqualified  for  the  Two 
Thousand  by  the  death  of  its  nominator ;  and  that  another,  in 
order  to  win  the  Derby,  gave  6,000/.  for  a  horse  which  has  been 
disqualified  for  a  similar  reason.  Hasty  legislation  on  the  Turf, 
as  elsewhere,  is  highly  objectionable,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  might  find  it  worth  while  to  reflect 
at  their  leisure  upon  the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  desir- 
able that  a  purchaser  of  a  horse  should  have  the  power  of  getting 
its  nominations  transferred  into  his  own  name  by  a  formal  and 
official  instrument. 


REVIEWS. 


BURTON'S  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE* 
(Secorid  Notice.) 

O  ENSITIVE  minds  have  frequently  been  distressed  by  the  fact 
O  that  political  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  is  wont  to  exer- 
cise an  overruling  influence  upon  the  course  of  legislation,  and 
that  the  genesis  of  measures  which  have  indisputably  proved 
beneficent  in  their  results  is  at  times  a  less  attractive  study 
than  those  results  themselves.  The  history  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  which  appropriately  occupies  considerable 
space  in  Mr.  Burton's  work,  forms  a  case  in  point.  It  is  indeed 
burdened  by  no  such  unrighteous  reminiscences  as  those  attaching 
to  the  history  of  another  Union,  achieved  about  a  century  later. 
Mr.  Burton  is  able  to  appeal  to  previous  investigations  of  his  own, 
which  his  predecessor  Lord  Stanhope  has  acknowledged  to  be 

*  A  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L., 
Historiographer  Roytl  for  Scotland.  3  vols.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1880. 
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satisfactory,  as  having  completely  refuted  the  "  odious  suspicions  " 
of  corruption  that  for  a  time  huug  round  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1706.  But  though  neither  Lord  Banff  was  bribed  by  his 
ill.  2s.,  nor  others  by  more  emphatically  persuasive  sums,  it  is 
well  known  that  another  noxious  ingredient  was  not  absent  from 
the  cement  of  the  Scottish  Union.  The  demeanour  of  the  lesser 
country  had  been  successful  in  intimidating  the  statesmanship  of 
the  greater,  until,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  it  was  well  understood  that 
all  resistance  to  the  treaty  would  be  in  the  former,  while  at  West- 
minster even  the  possibility  of  successful  opposition  was  taken 
away  by  a  lawyer's  device.  All  practical  English  politicians,  not 
blinded  by  Jacobite  sympathies,  had  come  to  recognizo  the  neces- 
sity that  Scotland  must  be  held  closer  if  she  was  to  be  held 
at  all  ;  it  was  not  love,  nor  even  in  the  first  instance 
self-interest,  that  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  embrace 
in  which  of  old  King  James  I.  had  hoped  to  see  them 
locked.  The  Scottish  feeling  of  bitterness  against  England,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  not  merely  the  result  of  ancient  antipathies,  was 
not  altogether  unreasonable.  Mr.  Burton  shows  how  rapidly  that 
feeling  had  grown  to  the  extravagant  aud  almost  frenzied  height 
which  it  had  reached  by  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Security.  The 
Restoration  monarchy,  which  owed  so  much  to  Scotland,  aud  not 
the  Protectorate,  had  hit  Scotland  hard  by  its  Navigation  Act. 
In  the  Restoration  edition  the  Act  was  "shaken  free  of  the  defect 
that  gave  a  share  in  its  beueOcence  to  Scotland  "  ;  for  it  had  been 
"  among  the  Englishman's  denunciations  of  the  Protectorate  Go- 
vernment that  it  admitted  the  impoverished  and  sordid  Scots  to  a 
participation  in  the  sources  of  England's  wealth."  Then  came  the 
tragic  Darien  blunder,  unredeemed  by  the  glorious  victory  of 
Zubaccanti,  and  King  William's  all  but  dying  message  commending 
the  Union  as  the  last  and  only  remedy  for  the  existing  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  negotiations  of  1702  was  owing  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  English  Commissioners  that  their  acquiescence  in  the  Scotch 
demand  for  Free-trade  would  ultimately  be  disavowed.  But  that 
which  brought  the  later  negotiations  to  a  more  successful  issue 
was  no  argument  or  claim  of  an  economical  nature.  It  was,  in  a 
word,  that  Act  of  Security  to  which  the  Queen's  Commissioner 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a  very  intelligible  instinct,  refused  to 
give  the  royal  assent.  The  Act  put  into  words  a  sentiment  which 
before  long  found  perhaps  as  extraordinary  a  mode  of  expression  as 
has  ever  marked  the  international  relations  of  two  States  not  ou 
the  eve  of  actual  warfare.  Mr.  Burton  tells  with  much  spirit  aud 
frankness  the  strange  story  of  the  seizure  of  the  Worcester,  and 
of  the  judicial  murders  which  followed.  lie  calls  the  former,  "  if 
we  look  on  it  in  its  abstract  nature  ...  as  absolute  an  act  of 
treachery  as  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,''  though  it  was  primarily 
intended  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  seizure  in  the  Thames  of  the 
Scots  Indian  and  African  Company's  vessel  Annandale.  "  The  Scotch 
Plot,''  which  Mr.  Burton  introduces  as  "another  incident  of  the 
period,"  proved  a  mere  Hash  in  the  pan  ;  but  the  fears  aroused  by  it 
found  their  way  iuto  the  Queen's  Speech  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  helped  further  to  charge  the  already  heavily-laden  atmo- 
sphere. Mr.  Burton  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  account 
of  the  notorious  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat,  of  whom  Br.  Doran 
had  so  much  to  say  in  his  last  gossip  about  the  Jacobites,  and  of 
whom  the  late  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  as  he  told  Mr.  Burton, 
discovered  the  "  absolute  duplicate "  in  an  Afghan  chief.  On 
this  occasion  Simon  Eraser's  effort  was  of  that  tentative  sort 
which  in  history  only  seems  ridiculous  when  it  is  not,  sooner  or 
later,  followed  by  a  more  serious  venture  of  the  same  description. 
The  Act  of  Security  left  the  future  very  much  to  take  care  of 
itself;  but  Mr.  Burton  has  judiciously  pointed  out  that  the  sup- 
plementary '•'  Act  anent  Peace  and  War,''  provided  against 
the  power  falling  at  once  and  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  any- 
one who  might  be  strong  enough  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  situation  at  the  Queen's  death.  The  Act  introduced  a  vital 
change  into  the  Scottish  constitution ;  but  then  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Scottish  constitution  was  generally,  in  a  far 
more  marked  degree  than  the  English,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.  The  reason  of  this  lay  partly  in  what  Mr.  Burton 
elsewhere  notices — "  the  easy  slovenly  practice  of  the  estates  of 
Scotland."  The  Scottish  Parliament,  which  now  assumed  the 
right  of  approving  or  preventing  a  declaration  of  war,  had  less 
than  a  century  before  been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  a  curious,  though  to  be  sure  an  idle  question, 
whether  Scottish  Parliamentary  life  would  have  endured  under  a 
separate  government. 

In  general,  we  notice  with  pleasure  in  these  volumes  the  absence 
of  any  tendency,  such  as  the  very  fulness  of  the  annals  of  this 
reign  is  only  too  apt  to  produce,  towards  making  too  much  of  the 
personal  element  in  national  history.  Not  that  Mr.  Burton  with- 
holds his  judgments  of  persons,  which  are  often  both  shrewd  and 
generous.  Of  Queen  Anne,  narrow-minded  though  she  was  in  most 
directions,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  think  without  a  certain  kindness, 
more  especially  when  one  remembers  her  domestic  misfortunes.  Her 
"  promised  children  were  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
there  were  more  than  seventeen."  Six  only  survived  long  enough 
to  be  baptized  •,  of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  one,  William  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  lived  into  his  twelfth  year,  when  his  premature  though 
not  altogether  surprising  death  was  mourned  as  a,  national  cala- 
mity. That  in  an  age  which  still  clung  to  such  superstitions  as 
"  touching  for  the  evil,"  these  losses  should  have  oeen  interpreted  as 
a  divine  judgment  upon  the  Queen  for  her  impiety  as  a  daughter, 
is  intelligible  enough.  But  it  was  these  very  losses  which,  as 
Mr.  Burton  observes,  intensified  in  the  Queen  the  sense  of  isolation 


that  other  causes  helped  to  produce.  Her  maternal  relations  de- 
j  clined  to  rally  round  her,  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  actually 
j  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Her  husband  was  a  cipher, 
;  and  her  children  were  dead.    Her  throne  was  to  go  to  strangers 

and  foreigners  ;  and  thus 

perhaps  it  befell  that  the  Queen's  personal  friends  had  far  more  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  her  reign  than  her  husband  or  her  nearest  blood 
relations. 

This  is  at  once  a  reasonable  and  a  generous  wav  of  accounting  for 
what  is  so  often  ridiculed  as  nothing  but  Mrs.  Morley's  infatuation 
for  Mrs.  Freeman.  The  scandals  against  the  earlier  part  of  Marl- 
borough's career,  again,  Mr.  Burton  dismisses  in  the  same  generous 
tone.  He  is  properly  treated  as  the  real  hero  of  this  History — a 
genius  to  whom  justice  is  done  even  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  jealous 

i  rival  such  as  Peterborough.  One  noticeable  feature  in  Marlborough 
as  a  commander  was  his  successful  endeavour  to  preserve  a  decent 
aud  respectable  tone  among  his  troops,  and  even  to  encourage  re- 
ligious observances  among  them.  This  is  all  the  more  curious 
when  the  general  English  system  of  enlistment  as  practised  in  that 
age  is  borne  in  mind.    Mr.  Burton  has  very  graphically  illustrated 

;  the  recruiting  practices  of  Sergeant  Kite  and  his  fellows ;  and  it  is 

I  certainly  remarkable  that  out  of  materials  thus  collected  Marl- 
borough should  have  formed  the  army  which,  after  Blenheim, 

i  solemnized  the  morrow  of  victory  by  the  celebration  of  a  religious 
service  at  the  head  of  every  regiment.    It  would  appear  that  the 

!  navy  was  less  perfectly  regenerated  than  the  army — doubtless 

j  because  of  the  "  greater  temptations  to  rapacity  "  besetting  the 
former  service.    Peterborough  bitterly  complains  to  Godolphin  of 

j  the  scaudalous  greed  of  admirals  and  sailors,  which,  together 
with  their  ignorance,  will,  he  fears,  prove  ruinous  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies. 

Of  Peterborough  himself  Mr.  Burton  could  not  fail  to  write 
with  something  of  the  picturesqueness  which  any  meution  of 
that  erratic  hero's  name  seems  naturally  to  call  forth  in  an  historian ; 
aud  the  following  lively  passage  draws  an  effective  contrast  between 
the  most  brilliant  figure  of  the  Spanish  war  and  the  refugee  general, 
the  memory  of  whose  failure  has  survived  that  of  his  services. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Burton  declines  to  see  in  the  defeat  of 
Almanza  more  than  "  the  typical  drop  in  the  bucket — the  last 
incident  that  proclaimed  the  victorious  side";  and  that  he 
suggests  a  measure  of  consolation  for  our  national  pride  in  the 
fact  that  "  the  number  of  British  soldiers  in  the  battle,  if  they 
exceeded  three,  did  not  reach  four,  thousand  " : — 

We  have  already  seen  that  Galway  was  a  soldier  of  the  French  type  ; 
and,  though  it  may  not  be  said  that  Peterborough  was  a  soldier  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  or  indeed  of  any  type,  he  was  such  a  soldier  as  England  only  could 
produce  and  tolerate.  The  gravity  and  supreme  importance  of  the  great 
game  of  war  had,  by  long  traditional  influences,  impressed  on  the  French 
soldier  the  solemnity  of  everything,  from  the  grandest  efforts  of  heroism  to 
the  smallest  pedantries  of  discipline,  while  he  is  on  active  duty  ;  and  what- 
ever frivolities  or  eccentricities  may  live  in  his  character  are  dormant  there. 
That;  Galway  was  the  French  soldier  cultivated  to  a  high  type  made  an_y 
earnest  co-operation  between  him  and  Peterborough  impossible  ;  it  would 
have  been  as  if  in  the  performance  of  some  solemn  religious  rite  a  bishop  o 
the  Church  of  England  and  a  ranting  Muggletonian  were  appointed  to  co- 
operate. Both  these  generals  were  men  of  high  heroism  and  generous 
nature;  and,  where  sagacity  has  been  employed  in  discovering  animosities 
and  jealousies  between  them,  the  utter  unconformity  of  their  natures  may 
sullice  to  account  for  the  disastrous  results.  That  they  acted  apart  and  had 
separate  careers  was  more  the  doing  of  Galway  than  of  Peterborough.  The 
distinguished  French  commander  acted  on  the  impulses  of  the  respectable 
man  who,  seeking  a  correct  and  decorous  walk  through  life,  finds  himself 
thrown  into  company  and  co-operation  with  that  eccentric  discarder  of  con- 
ventionalities colloquially  described  as  a  'harum-scarum.'  Anything  that 
distinguished  Marlborough  from  the  French  commanders  was  in  a  different 
shape — that  of  a  vast  superiority  over  them  in  their  own  special  qualities. 
This  has  been  emphatically  acknowledged  by  the  great  Napoleon,  not  only 
in  the  reverence  paid  to  his  memory,  but  the  efforts  to  make  Marlborough'? 
military  career  a  lesson  to  the  officers  in  the  Imperial  service  of  France. 

WTe  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Burton  agrees  with  Lord  Stan- 
hope, who  had  not  the  same  materials  at  command  for  arriving  at 
a  definite  judgment  on  the  point,  in  regarding  Defoe's  (if  it  was 
Defoe's)  Captain  Carleton  as  an  historical  personage  and  his 

j  Memoirs  as  an  historical  authority.  The  question  seems  fairly 
ripe  for  a  full  exposition  and  final  settlement. 

The  author  of  this  History,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  by 
no  means  prone  to  overrate  the  influence  of  personal  character  and 
personal  motive  upon  the  progress  of  national  events.  This  is  no- 
where more  visible  thau  in  his  account  of  the  occurrences  which  led 
to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Whigs  in  17 10,  and  indirectly  prepared  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  He  cites,  in  order  to  supplement  or  correct 
it,  the  saying  of  Hallam,  that  "  the  House  01  Bourbon  would  prob- 
ably not  have  reigned  beyond  the  Pyreness  but  for  Sarah  and  Abi- 
gail at  Queen  Anne's  toilet."  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  "  the  sagest 
of  historians  "  had,  a  sentence  or  two  before,  attributed  the  downfall 
of  the  Whigs  to  the  coincidence  with  the  Court  intrigues  of  the 
popular  clamour  against  Sacheverell's  impeachment.  Less  judicious 
writers  have  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  cause  individually  a 
result  which  was  partially  due  to  the  co-operation  of  both.  Thus 
Mr.  Burton  cites  from  the  historian  Paul  Chauiberlen  a  review  of 
the  consequences  of  the  "one  man  "  Sacheverell's  conduct,  which 
reads  something  like  a  prose  version  of  the  famous  passage  against 
the  Corsican  usurper  111  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Of  the  Sacheverell 

!  commotion  itself,  however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Burton  naa  iurnished  an  account  which  future  historians  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  will  do  well  not  to  overlook.  He  must,  we 
think,  be  allowed  to  have  made  it  tolerably  clear,  not  only  that 
the  debate  on  the  impeachment,  rather  than  the  punishment  to 
which  the  impeachment  might  lead,  was  the  essential  object  of  ita 
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promoters,  but  also  that,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  gained 
oy  their  nominal  victim,  the  purpose  of  the  Whigs  was  in  some 
measure  fulfilled.  The  extreme  paucity  of  Jacobite  references  in 
the  debate  furnished  the  best  testimony  possible  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jacobite  cause  ;  and  Sacheverell  himself,  following 
either  the  advice  of  his  friends  or  the  promptings  of  his  own 
discretion,  in  the  course  of  the  trial  spontaneously  offered  an  earnest 
prayer  that  the  succession  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  illustrious 
House  of  Hanover.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  to  lind  that,  at 
all  events  according  to  Burnet,  the  general  impression  as  to  the 
Queen's  favouring  Sacheverell  was  erroneous;  inasmuch  as, though 
several  of  her  chaplains  openly  showed  their  goodwill  towards 
him,  the  Queen  herself  told  the  Bishop  "  that  it  was  a  bad  ser- 
mon, and  that  he,"'  the  Doctor,  "  deserved  well  to  be  punished  for 
it."  Queen  Anne's  observation,  as  reported  by  the  Latitudinarian 
prelate,  is,  however,  unlikely  to  have  troubled  the  mind  of 
the  assailant  of  comprehension  and  toleration  much  more  than  the 
four  episcopal  speeches  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
belonged  to  a  school  which  was  rarely  troubled  by  doubts  as  to 
the  positions  maintained  by  it ;  and  his  own  mind  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  class  to  which  uncertainty  is,  so  to  speak,  unknown.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Burton  is  to  be  commended  for  his  desire  to 
do  justice  to  a  man  standing  "alone  among  the  objects  of  great 
popular  contests,  as  one  who  has  had  no  historical  vindicator."  It 
certainly  seems  hard,  because  the  papers  read  by  Sacheverell  at  his 
trial  in  his  own  defence  were  very  different  in  tone  from  his 
sermons,  to  conclude  at  once  that  the  former  were  not  of  his  own 
composition.  In  Mr.  Burton's  opinion,  the  sermons,  as  well  as 
the  papers  in  question,  "  are  works  of  ability — of  so  much  ability 
that  one  can  quite  understand  his  suiting  different  tones  of  thought 
and  language  to  different  conditions."  Altogether,  the  choice  of 
a  victim  was  not  quite  so  fortunate  for  the  Whigs  as  they  may 
have  at  first  supposed;  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Burton  is  right  in 
blaming  their  want  of  judgment  in  selecting  a  clergyman.  The 
days  of  Queen  Anne  were  nearer  than  our  own  are  to  the  times  of 
clerical,  more  especially  episcopal,  martyrs.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  at 
first  they  had  actually  thought  of  flying  high  in  this  direction,  and 
of  calling  to  account  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Offspring  Blackall,  the 
eminent  High  Churchman  whose  Puritan  prccnomcn  still  survives 
among  the  descendants  of  his  family  in  Essex.  A  combatant  of 
the  lighter  sort  on  the  same  side  was  Dr.  William  King,  whose 
ready  pen  vindicated  the  High  Church  champion  against  the 
Modern  Fanatic  of  William  Bisset.  Mr.  Burton  has  some  curious 
notes  on  both  these  popular  controversialists,  and  shows  incident- 
ally how,  in  the  great  art  of  literary  mystification,  King  was,  not 
indeed  the  instructor,  but  the  predecessor  of  Swift. 

We  had  intended  to  advert  to  some  further  points  of  interest  in 
these  volumes,  but  must  conclude  with  a  single  query.  The 
general  candour  and  fairness  of  Mr.  Burton  as  an  historian  is  such 
that  we  confess  to  having  had  our  breath  taken  away  by  a  passage 
in  his  last  volume  relating  to  the  Irish  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Allowing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these 
laws  are  "  palpably  and  offensively  visible  in  the  Irish  statute- 
book/'  he  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as 
to  their  enforcement.  This,  he  thinks,  "  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  much  has  been  said  about  an  infamous  wretch  named 
Garcia,  not  an  Irish  Orangeman  but  a  Portuguese  Jew,"  notorious 
as  a  priest-hunter.  If  Mr.  Burton  will  turn  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
chr.pter  on  Ireland  in  his  late  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  he  will  find — first,  that  Garcia  was  not  the  only  person 
of  his  class,  even  in  a  period  as  to  which  our  information  happens 
to  be  peculiarly  scanty,  and,  moreover,  that  for  the  previous  years, 
which  belong  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  itself,  there  is  no  lack  of 
cases  showing  that,  in  the  matter  of  priest-hunting  at  all  events, 
the  penal  statutes  were  anything  but  a  dead  letter.  In  other  direc- 
tions, too.  this  chapter  might  furnish  some  suggestive  comments 
on  Mr.  Burton's  "  dubieties."  The  entire  question  is  far  too  wide 
a  one  for  cursory  treatment ;  but,  while  admitting  our  inability  to 
point  offhand  to  instances  of  two  special  results  of  the  penal  legis- 
lation asserted  to  have  flowed  from  it,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  surprise  at  the  tone  of  scepticism  in  which  Mr.  Burton 
indulges  as  to  that  legislation  having  been  practically  enforced 
at  all.  Without  actually  saying  that  it  was  not,  he  expresses 
a  v.ish  to  have  the  traces  of  its  enforcement  pointed  out  to  him. 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  treating  a  topic 
which  is  hardly  of  a  nature  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  note  of 
interrogation. 


OLD  GLASGOW.* 

\  PISHING  town  on  the  Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and 
populous  Glasgow."  Thus  we  find,  in  the  mo.-it  popular  of 
recent  English  Histories,  the  historv  of  Glasgow  from  the  Union 
onwards  shortly  told.  And  those  who  know  no  more  of  its  history 
might  well  wonder  how  Mr.  Macgeorge  has  contrived  to  till  the 
handsome  quarto  we  have  now  under  review  with  memorials  of  a 
place  about  which  there  was  so  little  to  tell.  But,  truth  to  say, 
there  is  quite  as  much  fallacy  as  force  in  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted,  for  the  fishing  town  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
could  boast  of  a  cathedral  of  fair  form  and  ancient  date.  It  had 
a  university  too,  second  only  to  St.  Andrews  in  antiquity  of  foun- 

*  Old  Glasgow:  the  Plaee  and  the.  People  from  the  Ranuin  Occupation  to 
the  htyhtcenth  Century.  By  Andrew  Macgeorge.  Glasgow:  iilaekic  & 
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dation,  of  which  it  was  said  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one  who 
had  travelled  much,  "There  was  no  place  in  Europe  comparable  t:» 
Glasgow  for  guid  letters  during  these  yeirs  for  a  plentiful  and  guid 
chepe  mercat  of  all  kynd  of  languages,  artes,  and  sciences."  Glas- 
gow has  indeed,  in  more  ways  than  one,  a  history  that  is  quite 
exceptional  among  cities.  A  brilliant  modern  writer  tells  us  that 
a  city  must  be  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  an  age 
Now  Glasgow  may  be  considered  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideas 
of  several  successive  ages.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  its  history  it 
represented  the  faith  that  planted  the  Cross  of  Kentigeru  on  the 
banks  of  the  Molendiuar.  On  the  very  spot  where  the  simple  cell 
of  the  Celtic  saint  once  stood  the  same  faith,  expressed  by  mediaeval 
fancy,  was  embodied  in  the  stately  church  whose  slender  spire  is 
now  lost  amid  the  crowd  of  factory  chimneys  that  have  sprung  up 
round  it.  Again,  the  first  stirrings  of  the  desire  for  learning  en- 
dowed in  Glasgow  a  college  and  a  grammar-school  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  while  the  intensely  practical  spirit  of  the  pre- 
sent age  is  embodied  in  the  modern  Glasgow,  the  great  commercial 
centre — the  epitome,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  various  industries  to 
which  Britain  owes  its  present  greatness.  For  here  the  looms  of 
Manchester,  the  furnaces  of  the  Black  County,  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  the  Thames,  the  commerce  of  the  Mersey,  find  formidable 
rivals.  Yet  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Broomielaw, 
whose  wharves  are  now  crowded  with  shipping  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  was  yellow  with  the  blossom  of  the  broom  bushes 
from  which  it  gets  its  picturesque  name,  and  which  lingered  on 
even  into  the  present  century. 

In  its  infancy  Glasgow  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence, 
oppressed  and  overshadowed  as  it  was  on  either  side  by  the  two 
Royal  burghs,  Renfrew  and  Rutherglen.  These  have  now  sunk 
into  insignificant  suburbs  of  their  larger  neighbour,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  2ool.  annually  by  the  Clyde  Trustees  to  the  burgh  of 
Renfrew,  as  compensation  for  damage  done  to  its  fishing,  keeps 
alive  a  memory  of  the  day  when  the  Bishop's  town  had  to  yield 
its  rights  on  the  river  to  the  King's  town.  And  in  former  days, 
when  the  annual  fair,  which  now  pours  out  the  whole  working 
population  of  Glasgow  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  drew  strangers 
to  the  town,  the  bishops  had  to  get  a  special  exemption  for  them- 
selves and  their  burghers  from  the  exactions  of  the  burgh  of 
Rutherglen,  within  whose  territory  the  fair  was  held.  Indeed,  for 
long  the  very  life  of  Glasgow  depended  on  its  bishops.  Even  when 
the  town  was  allowed  to  choose  its  own  magistrates,  the  election 
bad  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  and  no  writ  was  attested 
without  the  bishop's  seal.  The  bishop,  too,  incorporated  the 
trades,  and  the  fines  levied  by  the  several  guilds  of  the  crafts 
were  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Church  and  its  services.  It  is 
not  until  the  Parliament  of  May,  in  1546,  that  Glasgow  appears  as 
sending  its  commissaries,  and  the  first  mention  we  find  of  it, 
classed  with  other  burghs,  is  an  enactment  of  1555  to  the  effect 
that  "  Glasgow,  Irvine,  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  and  other  burghs  of  the 
West "  shall  be  free  to  trade  in  Loch  Eyne  herrings.  This  per- 
mission  of  free-trade  in  herrings  was  the  beginning  of  the  town's 
commercial  prosperity,  and  herrings  were  for  long  the  staple  of  its 
trade.  Not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  did  Glasgow  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  burgh.  W'illiam  I.  had  by  charter  first 
raised  the  hamlet  to  a  burgh,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second 
William  ruled  over  Scotland,  more  than  five  hundred  years  later, 
that  the  finishing  touch  was  put  to  its  liberties  by  an  Act  em- 
powering the  city  and  Town  Council  to  elect  their  own  magistrates 
as  freely  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  any  other  Royal  burgh. 
Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  first  ship 
sent  out  from  Glasgow  to  the  New  World  crossed  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  from  that  time  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  trade  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  we  find  it  noted  that  in  the  year 
1775  half  the  tobacco  imported  into  Britain  passed  through 
Glasgow.  Yet  even  then  it  was  impossible  for  any  vessel  drawing 
six  feet  of  water  to  come  up  the  river  except  at  high  tide.  The 
tobacco  trade  wras  then  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  city. 
The  Virginian  merchants,  or  "  tobacco  lords,'-'  as  they  were  called, 
built  large  mansions  and  lived  in  princely  style.  The  street 
where  they  lived  still  bears  the  name  "  Virginia  Street,"  aud  they 
bullied  and  brow-beat  their  fellow-citizens  quite  as  much  as  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  bishopric. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  there  were  old  people  living  who  could  tell 
how  in  their  youth  one  side  of  the  principal  street  was  wholly 
given  up  to  the  tobacco  lords,  who  strutted  and  swaggered  there  at 
midday  in  long  scarlet  cloaks,  full  wigs,  and  cocked  hats,  attended 
by  powdered  footmen  in  full-dress  liverie3  ;  while  any  person  of 
lower  rank  who  had  business  with  one  of  them  would  hover  about 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way  till  lie  caught  his  patron'9  eye,  and 
got  some  encouraging  sign  before  he  ventured  to  address  him. 

The  written  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Glasgow  are 
meagre.  They  consist  mainly  of  the  records  of  the  bishopric, 
and,  after  the  downfall  of  episcopacy,  of  the  books  of  the  Kirk 
Session.  But,  as  these  sources  -of  information  do  not  go 
back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century,  Mr.  Macgeorge  prefaces  his 
history  of  Glasgow  by  a  general  view  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
manners  aud  customs  of  its  inhabitants  as  they  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  best  authorities.  He  thus  traces  the  progress  of  the  place 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  growth,  from  the  days  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Clydesdale  lived  in  weems  andcraunogs  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  it  can  boast  of  having  the  purest  water  and  the 
foulest  air,  the  greatest  variety  of  manufactures  and  the  tallest 
factory  chimneys,  or  "  stalks  "  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  It  is  to  the  cathedral  that  Glasgow  owes  its 
existence  as  a  burgh,  while  it  is  to  the  river  that  it  owes  the 
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spring  of  new  life  which  prevented  it  from  being  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  the  bishopric.  Bound  up  as  the  life  of  the  burgh  wa3 
with  the  fortunes  of  its  bishops,  it  is  in  the  archives  of  the  see  that 
we  must  seek  its  early  history.  Fortunately  the  episcopal  register 
forms  one  of  the  few  records  left  to  us  of  Scottish  Romanism. 
Preserved  as  it  has  been  by  the  merest  chance,  the  story  of  its 
preservation  is  well  worth  telling,  though  Mr.  Macgeorge  does 
not  give  it.  Beaton,  the  last  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Glasgow,  fled  from  Scotland  when  the  old  Church  was  over- 
thrown, aud  he  took  with  him  to  France  the  treasure  aud  records 
of  the  see.  These  he  placed  for  greater  safety  in  the  Scotch 
College  in  Paris,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  At  that  time  the  brethren  of  the  College, 
seeing  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  packed  up  in  barrels 
the  manuscripts  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Romanists  and 
Jacobites  which  had  been  left  in  their  custody  and  sent  them  off 
to  St.  Omer.  They  have  never  since  been  heard  of ;  but  fortu- 
nately those  relating  to  Glasgow  were  not  among  them.  And  the 
Abbe  Paul  MacPherson,  head  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Rome, 
when  passing  through  Paris  in  1798,  received  two  volumes 
of  the  ehartulary  and  other  records  of  the  see  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Innes,  the  only  inmate  left  in  the  college.  Father  Lines 
himself  had  only  just  escaped  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  doomed  to  die.  After 
papsing  through  several  hands,  the  register  was  printed  for  the 
Maitland  Club,  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  its  contents  that  Mr.  Mac- 
george is  enabled  to  draw  a  truthful  picture  of  Glasgow  and  its 
inhabitants  in  the  days  when  its  chief  claim  to  importance  lay  in 
being  the  bishop's  burgh. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  that  period  none  are  left.  The 
wattle  huts  of  the  village  were  gradually  replaced  by  the  more 
pretentious  dwellings  of  the  burghers,  but  still  these  were 
only  of  wood,  and  it  was  not  till  the  town  had  been  twice  con- 
sumed by  fire  that  the  magistrates  bethought  them  of  inducing  the 
people  who  had  been  burnt  out  to  rebuild  their  tenements  of  stone. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  "  manses  of  stone "  built  for  the 
"  rectors,"  which  we  take  to  mean  the  canons,  of  the  cathedral, 
have  all  disappeared.  The  cathedral  itself  is  therefore  the  only 
building  that  remains  of  what  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  called  Old 
Glasgow ;  aud,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fortune,  it  remaius  entire, 
having  escaped  the  plundering  hands  of  what  John  Knox  called 
the  "  raskill  multitude,"  who  made  the  Reformation  an  excuse  for 
destruction  and  plundering.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  craftsmen 
of  the  city  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  church  when  its  safety 
was  threatened  by  over-zealous  reformers,  but  as  this  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1578,  aud  as  only  a  few  years  before  the  kirk 
had  urged  upon  the  State  the  need  for  "  preservation  and  uphold- 
ing "  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  such  an  attack,  if  it  was  made,  can- 
not be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Knox  or  of  the  Church  which 
he  established.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  this 
building,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  pra>Refortuation  churches,  has 
passed  unscathed  through  the  changes  that  have  brought  ruin  to 
nearly  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Scotland,  aud  remains 
a  solitary  memorial  of  the  age  whose  piety  or  superstition  found  ex- 
pression in  rearing  vast  piles  of  architectural  magnificence  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  High  Church,  as  it  is 
now  called,  belongs  to  the  First- Pointed  period.  It  was  begun  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn  in  1181,  and  continued  by  his  successors  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  it  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  indulgences  granted  to  all  the  faithful  who 
should  contribute  to  it ;  but  the  design  was  so  great  and  the  exe- 
cution so  tardy  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  popular  saying  which  likened 
any  apparently  endless  task  to  St.  Mungo's  work  because  it  would 
"  never  be  done."  Small  and  plain  as  the  church  must  appear  when 
compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  England,  it  can  boast  of  a  crypt 
perhaps  unequalled,  certainly  unsurpassed,  in  Britain.  This  crypt 
was  the  work  of  Jocelyn,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  its  consecration 
that  the  famous  fair  was  instituted.  But  the  interest  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  due  more  to  the  historical 
memories  associated  with  it  than  to  the  architectural  merits  of  the 
building  itself.  In  the  two  greatest  crises  of  the  national  history 
the  great  church  of  St.  Mungo  has  unconsciously  borne  a  part. 
Before  the  high  altar  Robert  Bruce  was  solemnly  absolved  from 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege  and  murder,  the  Church  thus  giving  her 
sanction  to  the  people's  choice  of  a  champion.  And  it  was  within 
the  same  walls  that  more  than  three  centuries  later  crowds  flocked 
to  sign  the  "  Covenant,"  round  which  the  nation  rallied  on  the 
alarm  that  England  was  once  more  trying  to  put  the  yoke  on  their 
necks  under  the  peaceable  guise  of  a  liturgy.  Since  that  day  con- 
flicting words  of  doctrine  have  wakened  the  echoes  of  the  old 
Church  as  it  haspassed  through  those  strange  phases  of  Protestantism 
which  have  in  turn  been  imposed  upon  Scotlaud.  Since  the  days 
when  the  fabled  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Mungo  were  read  as  the 
lesson  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  saint,  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Church  with  a  liturgy  but  without  bishops ;  of  the  restored  epis- 
copacy ;  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant;  and,  most  anomalous  of 
all,  of  the  Church  with  bishops  but  without  a  liturgy,  have  suc- 
cessively had  the  ear  of  crowded  congregations  in  the  crypt  as  well 
as  in  the  choir.  And  there,  in  that  same  choir  where  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Church  the  retainers  of  the  two  archbishops  bandied 
blows  on  a  question  of  precedence,  perhaps  in  the  very  stall  of  that 
chivalrous  prince  who  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  as  well  as 
King  of  Scots,  sat  Cromwell  and  curbed  the  wrath  of  his  Ironsides, 
bidding  them  listen  in  peace  to  the  dreary  tirade  aimed  at  them  by 
Mr.  Zachary  Boyd.    Glasgow  had  some  bishops,  too,  of  whom  she 


might  well  be  proud.  Of  these  were  Jocelyn,  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fortune  of  the  burgh  with  "the  first  stone  of  his 
famous  crypt ;  Wishart,  who  bore  so  brave  a  part  in  the  war  of 
independence;  Turnbull,  the  founder  of  the  University,  and 
Dunbar,  whose  sumptuous  banquets  are  celebrated  in  the  Latin 
verses  of  Buchanan.  The  infant  convocations  of  the  college  were 
held  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral.  The  old  buildings,  now  super- 
seded by  the  handsome  structure  at  Gilmour  Hill,  but  still  standing 
in  the  High  Street,  are  not  of  older  date  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  they  have  a  claim  to  honour  of  which  their  successor 
can  never  rob  them;  for  inside  these  walls  Adam  Smith  first 
taught  the  principles  of  the  science  that  has  changed  the  policy  of 
nations,  and  James  Watt  perfected  those  experiments  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  man  the  new  power  that  has  revolutionized 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
the  first  successful  application  of  steam  for  purposes  of  passenger 
traffic  by  water  was  made  by  a  house  carpenter  of  Glasgow, 
Henry  Bell,  the  projector  of  the  first  steam-boat  that  plied  upon 
the  Clyde. 

The  cathedral  and  the  college  excepted,  there  are  almost  no 
traces  of  old  Glasgow  left,  its  memories  now  lingering  only  in  the 
local  nomenclature,  which  to  strangers  is  quite  unintelligible. 
Thus  St.  Rollox,  the  great  chemical  manufactory,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  chapel  on  whose  site  it  stands.  This  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Roche  or  "  Rok,"  Rollox  being  a  misreading  of  the 
genitive  "  Rokkis."  The  old  wynds  and  closes,  with  their  queer 
names  and  crazy  tenements,  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  Dean 
of  Guild  and  the  march  of  modern  improvement ;  and  the  stranger 
seeks  in  vain  for  such  picturesque  "  lands  " — as  a  many-storied 
house  is  styled  in  Scotland — as  he  finds  in  Edinburgh.  But  the 
different  aspect  of  the  two  cities  has  been  caused  by  the  very  diffe- 
rent conditions  affecting  their  growth.  Edinburgh  was  not  only 
shut  in  by  walls,  but  also  by  a  bog  on  ODe  side  and  a  lake  on  the 
other.  Thus  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  find  house-room  for 
its  increasing  population  was  by  towering  upwards.  Glasgow, 
though  it  had  gates,  seems  never  to  have  had  any  walls ;  and,  un- 
checked by  natural  impediments,  it  has  spread  out  across  the  river 
and  over  the  undulating  country  round,  until  now  it  stands  upon 
as  many  hills  as  Rome  itself.  If,  indeed,  we  accept  Kentigern  as 
the  founder  of  the  city,  its  continuous  extension  bids  fair  to  prove 
that  "  St.  Mungo's  work  never  will  be  done."  Mr.  Macgeorge  has 
enlivened  his  pages  with  some  reproductions  of  old  prints  and 
sketches  of  old  bridges  and  dwelling-houses  now  swept  away.  He 
has  also  gone  carefully  over  the  records  of  the  kirk-session,  and 
gives  from  them  many  extracts,  both  instructive  and  amusing.  In 
short,  he  has  thoroughly  succeeded  in  giving  a  spirited  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  several  stages  of  the 
city's  growth.  In  the  times  of  the  Church  supremacy  we  see  the 
magistrates  humbly  waiting  upon  the  bishop  in  his  palace  garden, 
and  hear  the  tinkle  of  St.  Mungo's  bell  as  it  is  rung  through  the 
streets  to  beg  prayers  for  some  departed  soul ;  then,  after  the 
bishops  have  passed  away,  we  have  the  provost,  generally  some 
county  magnate,  with  bis  baillies,  strutting  through  the  town, 
preceded  by  his  scarlet-clad  drummers,  trumpeters,  and 
pipers ;  and  finally,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  our  own  day, 
we  see  the  "  searchers"  scouring  the  Green  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  and  pouncing  upon  all  culprits  who  could 
be  caught  red-handed  in  the  crime  of  walking  abroad  on  the 
Sabbath  during  the  hours  of  divine  service.  This  practice  con- 
tinued till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the  last  victim 
prosecuted  the  "searcher"  who  had  seized  him,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  byr  proving  it  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Macgeorge  has 
also  a  chapter  on  the  canoes  and  other  pre-historic  remains  found 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Clyde  basin,  and  he  furnishes  statistics  as 
to  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities  at  different  periods,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  history  as  a  book  of  reference.  Indeed  he  has 
omitted  no  subject  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  scheme, 
and  has  spared  no  pains  in  getting  the  fullest  and  most  ac- 
curate information  attainable  on  these  subjects.  As  he  has  made 
no  attempt  to  obscure  the  facts  of  his  story  with  popular  fictions 
or  fine  writing,  but  says  in  a  simple  straightforward  way  all  that  can 
be  said  about  the  past  of  Glasgow  and  its  inhabitants,  his  book 
ought  to  be  bought  and  read  by  all  those  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  who  take  any  interest  in  the  childhood  of  their  city.  Full 
justice  is  done  to  the  worth  of  the  contents  by  the  excellence  of 
the  type,  the  paper,  and  the  illustrations.  The  arms  of  the  city 
form  the  chief  decoration  of  the  cover.  The  emblems  on  its 
shield,  once  borne  by  the  bishops,  represent  the  miracles  ascribed 
by  monkish  legend  to  St.  Mungo.  These  emblems  are  the  robin 
of  St.  Serf  that  St.  Mungo  restored  to  life  ;  the  hazel  twig  which 
he  breathed  into  flame,  now  represented  as  a  spreading  oak ;  the 
salmon  that  at  his  bidding  brought  back  Queen  Cadzow's  ring ; 
and  the  quaint  square  bell  of  St.  Mungo,  long  preserved  and 
used  at  the  cathedral  services.  The  motto,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish," 
is  shortened  from  the  inscription  on  the  old  Tron  bell,  "  Lord, 
let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  word."  The  pious 
aspiration  has  been  in  a  manner  fullilled.  Glasgow  has  indeed 
flourished  beyond  all  precedent,  and,  humanly  speaking,  the  word 
to  which  she  owes  her  prosperity  is  that  gospel  of  freedom,  as 
the  only  true  principle  of  trade,  whose  lirst  faint  echoes  reached 
'he  world  from  within  the  precints  of  her  ancient  university. 
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DESERT  LIFE.* 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  of  travel  whose  brilliant 
and  attractive  exterior  was  more  absolutely  belied  by  the 
contents.  Desert  Life  is  inexpressibly  dreary.  You  lose  your- 
self in  dismal  wastes  of  words  in  which  the  oases  are  few  and  far 
between  ;  and  the  wastes  are  broken  up  in  abrupt  sentences 
through  which  you  labour  painfully  under  an  irritating  sense  of 
oppression.  Nor  is  there  hope  in  scanning-  the  far  horizon  as  you 
cast  your  eyes  forward  over  the  pages.  Before,  as  behind  and  all 
around  you,  is  the  same  involved  monotony  of  phrase,  where  the 
meaning  is  distorted,  perverted,  or  obscured  by  strange  phenomena 
of  verbal  refraction.  We  do  not  feel  sure  as  to  the  author's 
nationality.  From  the  names  on  the  title-page — B.  Solymos 
(B.  E.  Fa'lconberg) — we  are  inclined  to  believe  him  a  German  by 
extraction,  semi-crientalized  in  the  course  of  service  in  the  East; 
and  as  a  foreigner  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  treat  him  with 
exceptional  courtesy.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  over-taxed 
our  patience,  till  we  smart  under  the  sense  of  intolerable  injury. 
In  the  next  place,  whatever  his  nationality  may  be,  he  invites  no 
consideration  on  account  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  displays,  with 
an  almost  arrogant  self-assurance,  an  extensive  though  peculiar 
acquaintance  with  our  language,  which  he  has  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  expressions  more  likely  to  have  been  picked  up  in  the 
desert  than  in  the  dictionaries.  He  is  perpetually  striving- 
after  originality,  not  merely  in  his  language,  but  in  the 
method  of  his  arrangement.  He  is  fond  of  dispensing  with 
those  parts  of  speech  which  are  most  indispensable  to  the  intel- 
ligible construction  of  sentences ;  and  he  fetches  his  metaphors 
and  illustrations  from  extreme  distances,  having  hunted  them 
up  in  the  most  unlikely  quarters.  So  much  we  have  said  to 
relieve  our  feelings,  and  by  way  of  warning  to  the  reader ; 
but  we  must  add  in  justice  to  Mr.  Solymos  that  we  are  very 
sorry  to  have  cause  to  say  it.  For  there  is  much  instructive 
and  valuable  matter  in  his  volume,  had  it  only  been  given  in  a 
more  agreeable  shape.  Besides  being  doubtless  an  excellent 
authority  in  his  own  profession,  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  science 
and  extensive  erudition.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
classics  as  well  as  with  general  modern  literature  ;  he  is  versed  in 
natural  philosophy,  geology,  &c,  and  he  is  a  good  practical  zoolo- 
gist and  botanist.  Had  our  learned  Societies  been  in  search  of 
an  emissary  to  report  on  the  physical  and  climatic  aspects  of 
the  Soudan,  we  doubt  whether  they  could  easily  have  found  a 
better  man  than  Mr.  Solymos.  It  is  the  more  provoking  that  so 
capable  and  intelligent  a  traveller  should  gratuitously  indulge  in  a 
style  of  writing  which  we  must  illustrate  by  a  passage  or  two 
taken  at  random,  in  vindication  of  criticisms  that  might  other- 
wise seem  ill-natured  : — • 

Many  find  ample  amends  in  the  glorious  sense  of  liberty,  in  wandering 
through  the  Aleian  plains,  with  hardly  even  a  thought  approaching  to 
melancholy  Belli  rophon's  feelings,  whose  eyes  must  have  been  fixed  some 
where  under  his  chin,  like  the  eyes  of  an  isopod  crawling  on  the  sea-bottom. 
.  .  .  Not  a  tenth  do  people  in  the  d  esert  feel  the  solitariness  of  an 
average  bachelor  in  town,  a  place  which  belies  its  sweet  name  of  a  metro- 
polis.   The  most  kindred  thing — if  it  is  not  the  same — to  a  great  city  is  ■. 

iu  the  eyes  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands  who  care  neither  for  what  they 
may  have  of  so-called  society,  nor  for  crowds — the  pagan  Hades,  with  a 
touch  of  other  Infernos,  as  far  as  brute  noise  is  concerned.  The  human 
forms,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  walking  mute  shadows,  unless  to  those 
noisy  few  who,  Ulysses-like,  have  a  mind  to  collect  and  can  afford  to  collect, 
select,  and  dissolve  the  lips  of  such  as  they  might  choose — making  them 
talk  by  the  flow  of  frothy  riches,  or  sparkling  success,  seasoned  with  the 
necessary  grace  of  manner  and  tempered  by  the  humour  of  human  kindness. 

Or,  again — and  there  is  one  advantage  in  making  random 
selections  from  Desert  Life,  that  you  can  seldom  do  injustice  to 
the  author's  meaning  by  taking  a  paragraph  apart  from  the  context 
or  by  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle : — 

Notice  the  work,  poor  though  it  be,  of  these  desert  animals,  and  verily 
the  behest  of  obedience  and  binding  work  went  forth  to  all  animation 
before  it  obliged  the  noblesse  in  the  first  man.  Is  not  that  giraffe  lofty 
enough  ;  and  is  it  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  a  steam  crane  ? 
Yet  it  is  sent  panting  by  yon  puny  carnivorous  messenger.  Is  not  that  lion 
powerful  enough  ?  Yet  it  is  commanded  to  contract  and  crouch  before 
risking  a  jump.  And  are  not  the  various  perfections  and  careful  preserva- 
tions, and  accelerated  multiplication,  and  care  and  safety  of  other  animals, 
merely  a  price  for  the  service  they  render  or  pleasure  they  afford  to 
man  ?    .  . 

Men's  souls  have  been  prepared  by  being  commanded  to  be  contrite,  and 
they  have  been  taught  to  obey  ;  the  only  true  means  towards  under- 
standing, and  that  "  in  part "  only.  They  have  been  prepared  by  the 
earlier  masters,  the  tried  patriarchs  of  the  deserts,  by  Hvobe  or  Job  if  3-ou 
prefer  it,  and  the  rest ;  till  it  -was  time  for  the  Great  Master  Himself  to 
assume  our  shape  and  to  call  forth  the  long-projected  and  long-promised 
inauguration  of  the  last  and  most  sublime  of  the  successive  metaphors 
aspiring  to  the  divine. 

And  so  on,  for  a  couple  of  pages  more,  of  equally  impassioned 
and  discursive  moralizing.  But  it  is  time  to  attempt  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  substance  of  the  volume,  and  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
really  interesting  information  which  Mr.  Solymos  envelops  in 
clouds  of  words. 

The  deserts  he  visited  were  those  to  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
between  Dongola  and  Darfour.  The  heat  was  terriec,  and  often 
excessively  trying  even  in  the  encampments,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
pedients for  mitigating  it : — 

Of  course  matches  were  lit  by  touching  the  sand  with  them.  People 
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who  worked  their  metal  instruments  without  gloves — and  every  one  except 
your  effeminate  servant  here  did— got  awkward  big  blisters.  Even  the 
mahogany  tripods — unfortunately  not  polished — were  painfully  hot;  and 
an  eyelid  too  near  the  brass  work  of  the  telescope  was  instantly  baked  into 
a  pretty  loaf. 

The  wells  were  often  situated  at  great  distances,  with  several  days' 
march  of  six  or  eight  hours  between  each  ;  and  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  a  well  being  found  dry,  which  might  have 
doubled  the  interval  between  replenishing  the  water-skins.  The 
camels  could  go  ten  days  without  drinking,  and  their  breeders 
asserted  that  in  winter  they  could  hold  out  for  a  fort- 
night. There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Bedouin  spoke  the 
truth,  for  on  one  occasion,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
the  camels  of  Mr.  Solymos's  party  endured  for  twelve  days.  Two 
of  them,  indeed,  broke  down  near  the  wells,  but  they  were  revived 
by  having  water-skins  sent  out  to  them.  Mr.  Solymos,  by  the 
way,  mentions  a  touching  trait  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Bedouin 
drivers.  Rather  than  be  urged  to  over-drive  the  animals,  they 
secretly  reduced  their  own  water  allowance ;  when  one  of  them 
who  was  harder  worked  than  the  rest  came  to  ask  his  master  for  a 
draught  on  the  sly.  The  description  of  the  wells,  welcome  as 
they  were,  by  no  means  realizes  our  romantic  notions  of  "  diamonds 
in  the  desert."  Some  of  them  are  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  brims 
of  table-lands,  but  for  the  most  part  they  resemble  so  many  small 
craters  studded  over  the  surface  of  some  deep  depression.  Even 
where  there  is  more  or  less  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
immediate  surroundings  are  barren  in  the  extreme.  Frequently 
the  wells  are  either  actually  filled  in,  or  choked  at  all  events,  with 
clay  and  sand.  Sometimes  there  is  a  tainted  pool  of  water  over  a 
substratum  of  contaminated  mud.  They  must  always  be  either  exca- 
vated or  purified,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  precious  time,  while  the 
parched  travellers  are  painfully  tantalized.  When  the  wells  have 
been  put  in  working  order,  buckets  have  to  be  extenjporized, 
usually  by  stretching  the  water-skins  upon  hoops.  And,  finally, 
order  must  be  kept  among  the  animals,  who  drink  almost  to 
bursting  after  prolonged  abstinence,  while  their  instincts  warn 
them  to  fill  their  reservoirs  against  the  certainty  of  privations  to 
come. 

The  insect  pests  of  course  figure  conspicuously  in  Mr.  Solymos's 
pictures  of  his  desert  experiences.  There  were  mighty  hornets 
measuring  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  body  and  two  or  three 
inches  across  the  wings — "  galling  troubadours,"  as  he  poetically 
calls  them.  Moths  and  butterflies  swarmed,  attracted  by  the 
lights  in  the  tents  after  sunset,  till  "  plates  and  basins  of  liquid 
became  tiled  over  with  them."  Perhaps  the  most  serious  nuisance 
were  the  hordes  of  termites.  "  Even  the  slippery  glass  bottles 
did  not  rebuff  the  steady  aspirations  of  these  small  shadow-loving 
pale  vermin."  They  made  their  way  through  wooden  boards  like 
water  soaking  into  the  pores  of  a  sponge.  They  even  penetrated 
into  iron-plated  boxes,  by  invisible  chinks  caused  by  the  heat. 
Flies  of  many  species  were  gathered  in  myriads  round  the 
wells.  More  dangerous  thau  those  troublesome  termites  were  the 
scorpions.  They  haunted  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  tents  of  the 
explorers.  "  Their  bodies  were  as  broad,  and  almost  as  full,  as  a 
finger ;  their  fangs  as  broad  and  plump  as  those  of  small  craw- 
fishes." And  they  seem  to  have  been  unpleasantly  social  in  their 
habits,  for,  though  there  might  be  no  appearance  of  them  on  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  encampment,  they  had  invariably  collected 
before  morning  under  the  packages  and  the  carpets.  Mr.  Solymos's 
body-servant  kept  a  pair  of  tongs  always  in  readiness,  and  used  to 
exhibit,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  successful  hunter,  any  unusually 
formidable  specimen  he  had  captured.  There  was  danger  in  straying 
from  camp  after  nightfall ;  and  even  the  Bedouins,  brought  up  from 
infancy  in  the  desert,  took  care  to  keep  within  sight  of  the  fires.  The 
atmosphere  was  broken  into  mirages  by  the  moonshine.  The  fires 
became  invisible  at  a  short  distance ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the 
report  of  their  guns  was  audible  no  further  than  the  lights  were 
distinguishable.  "  It  seems  as  if  sound  and  light  were  here 
broken  and  cut  up  by  the  cracking  dryness  of  the  air,  as  the 
casual  foliage  of  the  thorn  tree  is  frittered  away,  and  as  the  very 
rocks  are  bruised  into  stones  and  dirt,  which  again  seem  made  to 
split  and  absorb  light  and  sound  also." 

The  author  makes  some  remarks  that  strike  us  as  very 
sensible  as  to  the  regimen  and  the  habits  of  desert  travel. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  ascetism  of  diet,  though 
abstinence  or  inditferent  commons  must  sometimes  be  matter 
of  compulsion.  But  his  party  travelled  with  an  ample  train 
of  baggage  camels,  and  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  well 
supplied  with  luxuries.  They  lived  chiefly  on  vegetables, 
soft  milk  puddings,  fruit,  and  bread.  They  had  preserved  fish 
besides ;  and  in  the  way  of  meat  they  fared  sumptuously  when 
they  bought  a  sheep  or  succeeded  in  bagging  some  game. 
Antelopes  abounded  in  much  of  the  country  they  traversed, 
and  were  often  snared  or  trapped  by  the  Bedouins.  Apparently 
they  could  indulge  in  a  choice  of  beverages ;  they  had  cases  of 
•  wine,  and  even  beer,  though  beer  is  naturally  unsuited  for  keeping 
in  such  a  climate  ;  and  there  were  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  of  which 
the  first  was  their  great  resource.  To  preserve  his  health  and 
give  fair  play  to  the  digestion,  Mr.  Solymos  found  it  advisable  to 
vary  the  seat  on  camel-back  with  occasional  hours  of  pedestrian 
exercise,  disagreeable  as  the  effort  might  be  at  first.  And  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  but  chary  use  of  the  medicine-chest, 
leaving  trifling  ailments  to  cure  themselves.  His  own  constitution 
seems  exceptionally  adapted  for  effort  and  exposure  in  those 
scorching  regions ;  and  he  prides  himself  in  getting  through  a 
great  amount  of  brainwork  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  popularly 
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believed  to  be  enervating  almost  to  the  point  of  paralysing  the 
faculties.  We  wish  that  we  could  have  said  more  iu  favour  of 
his  book  ;  but  ho  would  have  owed  us  little  gratitude  in  the  long 
run  had  we  not  prepared  our  readers  for  the  character  of  its 
contents. 


COX'S  DERBYSHIRE  CHURCHES.* 

MR.  OOX  has  at  last  brought  to  completion  his  laborious  and 
interesting  description  of  the  old  churches  of  Derbyshire. 
We  may  appreciate  the  thoroughness  of  bis  work  when  we  consider 
that,  although  it  only  includes  ancient  structures,  these  four 
volumes  give  descriptions  of  219  churcbes  and  chapels,  tak- 
ing in  two  or  three  ruins ;  the  whole  number  of  benefices  in 
the  county  (comprising,  of  course,  newly-formed  districts  and 
rebuilt  churches)  being,  according  to  the  Clergy  List,  247.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous :  the  representations,  both  external  and 
internal,  of  the  more  important  buildings  being  "  heliotypea,"  and  of 
the  details  woodcuts.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  ground- 
plan  is  given,  although  the  arrangement  of  several  of  the  churches 
is  of  much  eeclesiological  interest.  We  are  sorry  that  a  work  of 
such  research,  aud  one  containing  so  much  important  matter,  should 
be  defective  in  so  obvious  and  useful  a  feature.  Derbyshire  is  a 
district  of  bold  contrasts  in  its  physical  conformation,  as  it  rises 
from  the  flat  and  swampy  meadows  which  hug  the  Trent  along  its 
southern  border,  and,  beyond  a  middle  region  of  rolling  hills, 
presents  the  bold  and  almost  mountainous  masses  of  limestone 
and  millstone  grit  which  compose  the  Peak.  Accordingly  it  is  also  a 
region  of  churches  strongly  diversified  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  pro- 
portion aud  character ;  some  of  them  very  noble  in  bulk  and  in 
arrangement,  and  others  small,  mean,  and  homely  ;  while  in  either 
case  they  are  of  every  period  of  mediaeval  architecture.  In  Derby- 
shire we  find  the  Saxon  crypt  of  Eepton,  and  other  fragments  of 
days  before  the  Conqueror;  and  in  contrast  to  these,  besides  examples 
of  Norman  aud  of  the  first  and  second  periods,  the  latest  Perpendi- 
cular abounds.  The  county  has  never  boasted  of  a  cathedral,  as  it 
has  been  attached  to  Lichfield  from  the  earliest  foundation  of  that 
ancient  Saxon  see  down  to  its  present  contingent  transference  to 
the  inchoate  Bishopric  of  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  which 
change,  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  itself,  Derbyshire  acquiesces 
out  of  regard  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  an  abbey  of  the  first  class  in  this  shire.  But,  in  com- 
pensation for  such  deficiencies,  it  can  claim  the  possession  of  several 
parish  churches  of  unusual  dignity.  At  Melbourne,  a  small  town 
which  has  had  the  accidental  honour  of  giving  his  title  to  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  through  him  its  name  to  an  Antipodean  capital, 
stands  a  Norman  church  which  is,  in  general  conception  and  in 
dignity  of  detail,  a  cathedral  in  miniature — "a  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  tower  in  the  centre,  having  chancel,  transepts,  nave 
with  side  aisles,  and  a  western  portico  flanked  by  two  small  towers." 
This  is  entered  from  the  west  '"by  a  noble  semicircular  doorway.  The 
central  portico  is  covered  by  a  groined  stone  roof,"  and  there  were 
spiral  staircases  to  both  towers,  one  of  which  still  exists,  besides 
"  two  smaller  porticos  with  groined  roofs  at  the  basement  of  those 
towers,  communicating  with  the  central  portico  and  also  with  the 
side  aisles."  It  is  vexatious  to  have  to  spell  out  these  details 
without  the  help  of  a  plan,  and  after  all  not  to  be  quite  clear  as  to 
the  shape  or  bearings  of  the  porticos.  There  were  originally  three 
apses  to  the  transepts  and  to  the  east  end,  all  of  which  were 
pulled  down  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  windows 
placed  in  the  substituted  flat  walls,  one  of  those  in  the  transept 
being  of  Middle-Poiuted  date,  and  clearly  moved  from  elsewhere. 
The  cruciform  church  at  Bakewell  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and,  until  the  disastrous  days  of  a  restoration  which  was 
begun  in  1 841,  the  nave  was  an  example  of  a  very  stern  and 
simple  type  of  Norman  with  square  piers  and  unchartered  arches. 
This,  with  the  exception  of  one  bay  on  each  side  left  as  samples, 
was  for  some  fancied  demand  for  accommodation  destroyed,  and 
more  slim  pillars  in  a  later  style'  of  Pointed  substituted.  The  cen- 
tral steeple  is  noticeable  for  the  octagonal  belfry  story  from  which 
the  spire  springs.  Ashbourne  boasts  of  an  even  more  ample  cross 
church  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  and  presents  all 
styles  of  Pointed,  while  a  very  noble  central  spire  gives  great 
dignity  to  the  composition.  Yet  the  nave  is  only  Hanked  by 
an  aisle  on  the  south  side.  The  Renaissance  tombs  of  the  Cokayne 
family  in  this  church  are  very  fine,  cind  some  of  the  windows 
have  been  enriched  with  painted  glass  of  great  merit  by  Hardman. 
Chesterfield  is  also  conspicuous  for  a  cross  church  with  central 
spire,  of  the  same  date,  as  Mr.  Cox  believes,  with  the  tower — namely, 
between  1350  and  1370;  but  as  it  was  unfortunately  made  of 
wood  covered  with  lead,  through  warping,  it  got  twisted  into  a 
most  grotesque  form,  which  is  of  course  from  its  singularity  very 
precious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  This  also  is  an  unusually 
large  church,  having  a  length  of  171  feet.  Some  of  the  windows 
contain  interesting  flamboyant  tracery,  one  of  them  being  circular. 

In  the  old-world  town  of  Tideswell,  which  nestles  in  a  little 
Talley  in  a  bleak  upland  district  of  the  Peak,  we  find  a  noble  cross 
church  of  second  and  third  Pointed,  which  has  been  handsomely 
and  intelligently  restored.  The  western  tower,  which  is  of  the 
later  period,  offers  a  striking  sky-line  of  four  large  pinnacles 
at  the  angles  and  of  four  smaller  ones,  each  of  these  rising  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  faces.    The  singular  feature  in  the  internal 
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arrangements  is  that,  while  the  chancel  is  of  minster- like  propor- 
tions, there  should  be  no  true  lantern.  There  are  a  chancel  and 
transept  arches,  but  there  is  no  western  oue,  and  the  nave  roof  ex- 
tends uninterruptedly  for  its  whole  length  up  to  the  chancel  arch. 
The  original  reredos  of  the  high  altar  still  exists,  extending  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  choir  at  about  six  feet  forward  from  the 
east  end,  and  contains  a  door  in  its  northern  portion  leading  into 
the  space  behind,  which  must  have  been  a  sort  of  sacristy.  °  The 
composition  is  adorned  with  two  large  niches,  but  otherwise  is 
plain,  having  probably  been  decked  with  hangings.  In  the 
1  chancel  still  exists  a  curious  brass  of  Robert  Pursglove,  suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  Hull.  Pursglove,  who  bad  been  Prior  of 
Gisburne  and  Provost  of  Rotheram,  was  in  1538  consecrated 
to  one  of  the  suffragan  sees  set  up  by  Henry  VHI.'s  Act  of 
1535.  Mr.  Cox,  misled  by  Brett,  imagines  that  his  consecration 
took  place  in  1552,  which  would  have  involved  the  recognition  by 
the  Romanists  of  that  day  of  the  Anglican  form  of  consecra- 
tion. At  a  later  date  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and, 
showed  himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Romanism  under  Mary.  Upon 
Elizabeth's  accession  Pursglove  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
was  deposed,  but  yet  received  letters  from  the  Queen  to  found 
grammar  schools  at  Gisburne,  as  well  as  at  his  native  Tideswell,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  retired.  He  died  in  1579,  and  his 
brass  represents  him  in  full  episcopal  vesture,  with  alb,  dalmatic, 
chasuble,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff.  Explain  this  as  we  ma}',  the  fact 
of  a  bishop  who  died  twenty  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
being  so  depicted  is  a  curious  incident.  Chelmorton  church  (pro- 
perly a  chapelry  of  Bakewell)  is  said  to  stand  at  the  highest  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  of  any  church  in  England,  aud  is  remarkable  for  a 
low  stone  chancel  screen,  which  has  given  the  hint  of  many 
similar  ones  in  new  or  restored  churches.!  Fenny  Bentley  church, 
a  small  one  near  Ashbourne,  contains  an  elaborate  wooden  rood 
screen  of  late  date,  which  was  spared  in  an  unsatisfactory  restora- 
tion some  years  ago.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  find  the 
fourteenth-century  church  of  Norbury,  famous  alike  for  its  archi- 
tecture, its  high  tombs  of  the  FitzHerberts,  and  its  beautiful 
painted  glass  of  the  period,  which,  with  its  delicate  grisaille,  recalls 
the  contemporary  windows  in  Merton  College  Chapel.  The  series 
of  windows  was  not  long  since  perfect,  including  excellent  glass 
in  the  east  window.  But  a  rector  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
plastered  up  the  window  to  save  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  After- 
wards what  remained  of  the  glass  in  this  window  was  surrepti- 
tiously sold,  and  at  a  later  date  the  blank  was  filled  up  with  glass 
torn  from  other  parts  of  the  church,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
whole  series.  Dronfield,  in  East  Derbyshire,  has  a  noifleMiddle- 
Pointed  chancel  with  remarkably  fine  tracery  in  the  windows,  and 
sedilia  of  unusual  beauty.  The  rich  painted  glass  went  at  some 
date  in  the  last  century,  but  the  brasses  of  the  Fanshawe  family 
remain. 

Mr.  Cox's  reasonable  protest  against  over-restoration  may  ba 
aptly  illustrated  by  some  barbarous  doings  which  have  been  very 
recently  perpetrated  in  the  large  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Derby,  the  finely-proportioned  tower  of  which  is  so  conspicuous  to 
travellers  by  the  Midland  line.  All  Saints,  according  to  Mr.  Cox, 
was  one  of  the  two  collegiate  churches  which  existed  at  Derby  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  given,  still  retaining  its  collegiate 
foundation,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  who  then  be- 
came patrons  of  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  declared  to  be  a  free  chapel  of  the 
King,  exempt  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  Pope,  and  in  particular  the  Archdeacon  was  kept  out. 
A  few  years  later  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  tried  to 
assert  his  jurisdiction,  and  was  resisted  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
The  King  summoned  the  Bishop  to  Winchester  for  contempt,  both 
of  himself  aud  the  Holy  See.  Upon  the  trial  the  jury  found  that 
the  Bishop  always  had  certain  jurisdiction  within  the  church, 
as  of  holding  ordinations,  taking  synodals,  and  of  exercising  dis- 
cipline ;  but  that  to  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  belonged  collation  and 
institution  without  any  presentation  from  the  Bishop.  The 
College  was  dissolved  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
lands  sold.  Still  a  small  portion  seems  to  have  been  left,  which 
Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  assigned  to  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  Derby  for  the  maintenance  of  two  vicars  of  All  Saints. 
The  Corporation  neglected  (herein  we  should  fancy  acting  with 
wisdom)  to  carry  out  what  would  have  been  a  very  unworkable 
constitution,  as  at  the  present  day  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  shows, 
and  maintained  instead  one  vicar  out  of  the  stipend  which  had 
been,  as  it  would  appear,  intended  for  both.  To  this  they  added 
a  reader  out  of  the  rates  ;  but  in  the  sleepy  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century  they  thought  fit  to  let  the  office  drop  in  1732.  Copes,  as  we 
are  told,  were  repeatedly  mentioned  during  Elizabeth's  reigu  in 
the  inventories  of  the  goods  of  All  Saints  at  dates  subsequent 
to  the  Advertisements,  and  an  alb  is  recorded  year  by  year  till 
1576.  This  may  have  been,  or  have  been  used  as  a  surplice  ;  but 
even  in  that  case  the  perpetuation  of  the  uame  is  proof  of  what 
is  clear  to  all  men,  except  the  Judicial  Committee  and  its  ad- 
mirers, that  the  ultimate  distinction  between  these  two  vestures 
is  hard  to  be  arrived  at.  The  Corporation  may  have  stuck  to 
the  copes  as  considering  that  the  church  had  not  lost  its  collegiate 
character. 

At  last,  as  the  eighteenth  century  went  on,  All  Saints  possessed 
a  vicar  alike  pugnacious  and  energetic,  who  conceived  that  the 
time  had  come  for  rebuilding  it.  The  Corporation  did  not  quite 
agree,  so  the  vicar  caused  the  old  building  to  be  pulled  down  ti 
et  armiSf  only  sparing  the  tower,  and,  in  1723,  called  in  Gibbs  to 
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replace  it  by  the  existing  classical  structure.  On  the  sale  of  Corpora- 
tion livings  consequent  on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the 
advowson  was  bought  by  the  Simeon  Trustees.  In  1873  the 
then  vicar,  nominated  by  those  patrons,  led  the  way  to  a  very 
free-handed  refitting  of  the  interior,  marked  by  incidents  which 
ought  to  have  brought  down  the  combined  forces  of  the  eccle- 
sioloo-ists  and  of  the  anti-restorationists,  but  which,  strange  to 
say,  were  perpetrated  with  impunity,  and  then  legalized,  although 
in  Bishop  Selwyn's  diocese,  by  an  ex  post  facto  faculty.  The  re- 
markably beautiful  iron-work  of  the  date  of  the  present  church, 
executed  by  an  artist  called  Bakewell,  was  ruthlessly  torn  down, 
and  would  have  been  completely  alienated  but  for  local  oppo- 
sition ;  so  a  compromise,  which  has  however  been  scandalously 
neglected,  was  etl'ected,  by  which  some  of  it  was  preserved,  though 
not,  as  agreed  upon,  reinstated.  A  fine  old  oak  pulpit  was  sold^ 
and  a  new  one,  with  a  desk  underneath,  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  facing  the  congregation.  These  are  only  ordinary 
barbarities,  but  there  are  others  which  pass  belief.  We  tell  the 
tale  in  Mr.  Cox's  words,  only  adding  that  the  Devonshire  monu- 
ment enjoyed  a  far  more  than  local  fame,  and  that_  the  plea  of 
additional  accommodation  in  so  spacious  a  church  is  flagrantly 
absurd : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  Cavendish  Chapel,  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
church,  used  to  stand  before  the  recent  restoration,  a  large  monument, 
twelve  feet  high,  to  the  memory  of  William,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  died 
in  1628,  and  Christian,  his  Countess,  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Bruce  of 
Kinlop. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Simpson  : — "  Each  side  of  this  monument  is  open, 
and  in  the  middle,  under  a  dome,  are  whole-length  figures,  in  white  marble, 
of  the  Earl  and  his  Lady,  standing  upright.  The  angles  cn  the  outside  are 
ornamented  with  busts  of  their  lour  children  ;  William,  the  eldest,  successor 
to  the  Earl ;  Charles,  Lieutenant-General  of  Horse  in  the  civil  wars  ; 
Henry,  who  died  young ;  and  Anne,  married  to  Robert  Lord  Kich,  son 
and  heir  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick."  These  figures  and  busts  now  stand 
in  a  row  against  the  south  wall,  and  present  anything  but  a  graceful  ap- 
pearance.   On  the  plinth  is  inscribed  : — 

"  The  interior  of  this  Church  was  restored  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDCCCLXXVI,  and  in  order  to  provide  additional  space  for  the  increased 
population  of  the  parish,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  large  monument 
erected  to  William,  second  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  died  June  20th,  1628, 
whose  remains  rest  in  the  vault  below. '  The  figures  above  this  slab  arc 
those  of  William,  2nd  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  Christian,  his  Countess  ; 
with  busts  of  their  sons  William,  Charles,  and  Henry,  and  Anne,  their 
daughter,  which  formed  part  of  the  monument  removed." 

That  parson,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  should  have  con- 
spired* in  this  Vandalism,  after  the  world  has  been  for  so  many 
years  flogged  up  by  art  teachers  and  popular  historians,  is  suffi- 
ciently deplorable  and  inexplicable;  but  there  is  another  feature 
about  the  matter  still  more  profoundly  astonishing.  The  monu- 
ment was  not  one  of  a  race  that  had  passed  away,  nor 
even  of  one  which  belonged  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  but  of  the  ancestors  of  one  of  the  greatest 
noblemen  in  England  and  quite  the  greatest  nobleman  in 
Derbyshire,  a  man  pre-eminent  amongst  his  order  for  ability, 
culture,  and  fulfilment  of  duty.  How  could  the  Cavendishes, 
who  are  not  a  fallen,  nor  always  a  very  meek  race,  stand  apatheti- 
cally back  and  witness  their  historical  monument  hacked  and 
demolished?  The  altar  before  1873  was  a  marble  slab  supported 
on  an  iron  bracket  which  had  been  placed  in  the  church  in  1725. 
This  was  pulled  down  and  the  slab  stuck  against  the  church  wall, 
while  this  insolently  pugnacious  inscription  was  cut  into  it : — 

This  slab,  supported  on  ornamental  ironworks,  was  for  many  years  used 
instead  of  a  communion  table,  but  was  removed  when  the  present  table 
was  found  in  the  church,  and  restored  to  its  original  use. 

Siiolto  D.  C.  Douglas,  Vicar. 
George  Haywood,  f_  Churchwardens, 
Walter  Randall,  J     a.d.  1873. 

"  Wishing  a  godly  unity  to  be  observed  in  all  our  diocese,  and  for  that 
the  form  of  a  table  may  more  move  and  turn  the  simple  from  the  old  super- 
stitious opinions  of  the  popish  mass,  and  to  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  We  exhort  the  curates,  churchwardens,  and  guestmen  here  pre- 
sent to  erect  and  set  up  the  Lord's  board  after  the  form  of  an  honest  table 
decently  covered." — Bishop  Ridley's  injunction,  a.d.  1550,  in  his  visitation 
of  the  Diocese  of  London. 

"  As  to  the  illegality  of  stone  altars  instead  of  moveable  tables  of  wood, 
see  Faulkner  v.  Litchfield." 

Mr.  Cox  pertinently  remarks  with  respect  to  this  war-whoop : — 

With  respect  to  this  inscription  (apart  from  the  question  of  taste),  it  may 
be  remarked — that  it  is  rather  singular  to  quote  from  the  injunction  of  a 
Bishop  of  another  see,  that  which  could  only  apply  to  his  own  diocese — that 
it  is  still  more  singular  to  affix  the  words  of  a  Bishop's  injunction  to  the 
walls  of  a  church  that  was  to  so  considerable  an  extent  extra-episcopal— 
that  the  word  "  honest "  at  that  time  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
decent  or  comely — that  the  Church  of  England  has  used  the  words  "  table  " 
and  "  altar  "  as  synonymous  terms  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation. 

1  Again  we  must  wonder  when  we  think  that  this  aggression  was 
committed  and  condoned  in  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Selwyn.  The 
prominent  name  in  the  inscription  will  strike  our  readers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  removal  of  a  cross  and  candlesticks  at  All 
Souls'  Church,  Langham  Place.  Happily,  now  that  these  are 
gone,  nothing  is  left  in  that  dreary  structure  which  can  be  spoiled. 
A  curious  commentary  upon  the  assumptions  contained  in  the 
inscription  just  quoted  may  be  found  in  the  church  of  Foremark, 
in  South  Derbyshire,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and.  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hacket  in  1662.  Mr.  Cox's  description 
of  it  is  interesting  in  several  respects,  giving  11s  as  it  does  an 
example  of  the  survival  of  Pointed  in  a  debased  form  after  the 
Restoration,  and  also  recording  a  chancel  screen  of  that  date: — 

The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Saviour,  is  a  small  plain  building,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  chancel,  and  a  low  west  tower,  and  is  of  a  debased  Per- 
pendicular style.  There  is  no  structural  diii'erence  between  the  chancel  i 


and  nave,  but  the  former  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a 
substantial  high  oak  screen  of  singular  design.  Four  sheets  of  glass  are 
let  into  as  many  large  openings  therein.  Round  the  altar  are  wrought-iron, 
rails  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  altar  itself  is  a  large  slab  of  grey 
marble,  61  in.  by  41  in.,  supported  on  a  wooden  table,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  that  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hacket.  The  font  we  believe  to 
be  of  Early  English  date,  and  consequently  taken  from  the  older  chapels  of 
either  Foremark  or  Ingleby. 

It  is  rather  tantalizing  that  the  author  should  tell  us  that  the 
screen  is  of  "  singular  design,"  and  make  no  attempt  by  pen  or 
pencil  to  explain  what  the  singularity  is. 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  two  volumes,  Mr.  Cox  obtained 
access  to  fresh  and  most  important  materials  in  the  muniments 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  of  which  he  has  made  good  use,  not  only 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  book,  but  by  copious  addenda  to  the 
former  part.  In  particular  he  has  given  lists  of  the  successive  in- 
cumbents of  every  parish.  He  also  records  the  access  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  him  to  Sir  Stephen  Glynne's  notes,  which  in  the 
case  of  Derbyshire  extend  from  1832  to  1873,  and  "  include  all  tho 
old  churches  of  the  county."  In  the  introduction  to  his  last 
volume  Mr.  Cox  adduces  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Black  Death  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  annual  average  of  insti- 
tutions to  benefices  in  Derbyshire  during  the  fourteenth  century 
was  7,  and  while  the  number  in  1346  was  4,  in  1347  only  2,  and 
8  in  1348,  in  1349  it  had  shot  up  to  63,  and  stood  in  1350  at  41. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  of  this  valuable  addition 
to  our  national  ecclesiology  than  by  quoting  some  of  Mr.  Cox's 
sensible  remarks  upon  restoration,  contained  in  the  introduction 
to  his  last  volume : — 

There  is  much  to  be  regreted  in  certain  of  the  "  restorations  "  that  havo 
taken  place  even  whilst  this  work  has  been  in  progress.  On  one  point  I 
desire  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest,  viz.,  against  the  notion  that  any  honour 
is  paid  to  God,  or  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  that  He  created  in  His 
own  image,  by  burying  inscribed  gravestones  beneath  many  inches  of  con- 
crete, in  order  to  stick  therein  the  glossy  tiles  of  recent  manufacture.  The 
effacing  or  removal  (wherever  it  can  be  avoided)  of  the  memorials  of  the 
dead  should  in  all  cases  be  strongly  resisted,  no  matter  what  be  the  eminence 
of  the  architect  that  recommends  it.  There  are  not  many  unrestored  churches 
left  in  the  country,  but  there  are  some  of  much  value  and  interest,  for  whose 
fate  we  tremble.  When  a  "  restoration  "  (the  term  is  a  necessity  for  lack 
of  a  better)  is  contemplated,  let  it  be  recollected  that  all  work  beyond  the 
removal  of  galleries  and  modern  fittings,  the  opening  out  of  flat  plaster 
ceilings  above  which  good  timber  roofs  often  lie  concealed,  the  scraping  off 
the  accumulated  layers  of  whitewash  and  paint,  the  letting  in  of  light 
through  blocked-up  windows,  the  allowing  of  feet  to  pass  through  doorways 
closed  in  recent  days  by  the  mason  or  bricklayer,  and  the  making  strong  of 
really  perishing  parts — all  work  beyond  this  is  in  great  danger  of  destroying 
the  traces  of  the  historic  continuity  of  our  Church,  and  of  doing  a  damage 
that  can  never  be  repaired.  And  in  preserving  the  traces  of  this  historic 
continuity,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  any  service  is  being  rendered  to 
history  or  religion  by  sweeping  clean  out  of  the  church  all  fittings  of  a  post- 
Reformation  date.  The  sturdy  Elizabethan  benches  (still  remaining  in 
several  Derbyshire  churches),  the  well-carved  Jacobean  pulpit,  or  the  altar- 
rails  of  beaten  iron  of  last  century,  should  all  be  preserved  as  memorials  of 
their  respective  periods  ;  in  short,  everything  that  our  forefathers  gave  to 
God's  service  that  was  costly  and  good  should  be  by  us  preserved,  provided 
that  it  does  not  mar  the  devout  ritual  ordered  by  the  Common  Prayer,  cr 
in  other  respects  interfere  with  the  Church's  due  proclaiming  of  her  divine 
mission  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reaction  against  over-restoration 
is  now  happily  setting  in,  but  a  word  of  caution  is  also  necessary  lest  that 
cry  should  be  adopted  as  the  cloak  of  a  lazy  indifferentism,  or  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  regarding  the  parish  church  as  a  local  museum,  illustrative  of 
bygone  times,  to  be  carefully  dusted  and  nothing  more.  Where  much  new 
work  or  any  considerable  extent  of  refitting  seem  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
best  to  hasten  slowly,  and  to  do  a  little  well,  rather  than  to  aim  at  a  speedy 
general  effect. 


THREE  RECRUITS.* 

MR.  HATTON'S  novel,  though  chiefly  given  up  to  villains,  is 
yet  meant  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  historical.  He 
labours  hard  at  his  descriptions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lays  his 
scene  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  giving  a  picturesque  account 
of  the  early  years  of  this  century,  it  certainly  is  not  for  want  of 
effort.  Unfortunately,  he  fails  in  accuracy.  How  inaccurate  he  is 
likely  to  be  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  quotation,  or  rather  misquo- 
tation, which  has  a  page  all  to  itself  irnniediately  after  the  title-page 
and  the  dedication.  The  following  are  the  lines  as  given  by 
him: — 

O'er  crackling  ice,  and  depths  profound, 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 
O'er  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 

They  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 

Joiixson. 

Now  this,  of  course,  is  utter  nonsense.  The  poets  of  our  day  hesi- 
tate at  very  few  things,  yet  even  they  would  scarcely  make  skaters 
skim  over  flowery  ground.  But  to  put  such  an  absurd  image  into 
Johnson's  mouth  is  as  gross  a  blunder  as  a  writer  could  well 
commit.    What  Johnson  wrote  was  as  follows: — 

O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound, 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play ; 
O'er  treach'rous  pleasure's  flow'ry  ground 

Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 

Mr.  Hatton  is  not  merely  content  with  describing  the  time  in 
which  his  characters  flourished,  but,  by  an  artful  contrivance,  he- 
manages  in  one  passage  to  take  his  readers  back  another  sixty  years 
or  so.  Among  his  characters  is  an  old  woman  who  had  passec? 
her  life  in  a  town  in  Derbyshire.    "  If,"  he  says,  "  she  had  lived  in 

*  Three  Recruits,  and  the  Girls  They  Left  Behind  Them.  A  Novel.  Bv 
Joseph  Hatton,  Author  of  "  Clytie,"  "  Cruel  London,"  "  The  Queen  of 
Bohemia,"  &c.    3  vols.    London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1880. 
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Fleet  Street  during  her  ninety  years,  instead  of  vegetating  in  that 
little  cottage,  she  might  have  bought  her  tobacco  and  snuff  at  the 
very  same  shop  as  David  Garrick,"  and  done  a  great  many  other 
things,  which  she  did  not  do,  but  which  Mr.  Ilatton  describes. 
This  is  certainly  a  strange  way  of  writing  a  story,  but,  if  it  is  pur- 
sued, care  should  at  least  be  taken  to  make  the  things  which  the 
old  woman  did  net  see  as  true  to  history  as  possible.  Now  no 
one  could  have  seen  Oliver  Goldsmith  go  into  Richardson's  office, 
as  Mr.  Ilatton  says,  to  read  the  proofs  of  Richardson's  novels,  as 
all  Richardson's  novels  were  published  before  Goldsmith  entered 
his  service.  Possibly  he  might  have  read  the  proofs  of  some  of 
the  later  editions ;  but  where  the  evidence  is  found  even  of  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell.  At  what  time,  we  should  like  to  ask,  does 
Mr.  Hatton  think  that  Oobbett  flourished  ?  Among  the  other 
things  that  the  old  lady  might  have  done,  we  read  that  "  she 
might  have  bought  from  Cobbett  himself  a  copy  of  his  Political 
Register.''  There  were  other  people  living  in  1811  besides  people 
of  ninety,  as  our  author  will  find  on  consulting  the  records  of 
those  days,  who  might  have  made  the  same  boast.  In  the  ac- 
count of  this  same  year,  181 1,  we  read  that  "a  dreamer  had 
already  promised  to  illuminate  the  city  with  gas."  As  Pall 
Mall  was  lighted  with  gas  from  the  year  1S07,  the  dreamer  was 
not  so  very  wild  in  his  promises.  Perhaps,  however,  his  diffi- 
culty lay,  not  with  gas,  but  with  the  Aldermen.  Mr.  Ilatton  is 
happily  still  so  young  that  doubtless  the  ancient  days  which 
he  describes  are  so  remote  to  him  that  they  scarcely  seem 
able  to  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  "  I  myself,"  he 
writes,  "  remember  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  familiar  figure  in 
St.  James's  Park."  What  would  he  say  were  he  to  meet  an  old 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  who  is  still  living  who  is  wont  to 
tell  how  he  was  greatly  puzzled  in  his  boyhood  at  suddenly 
hearing  nothing  more  said  about  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  while 
every  one  began  to  speak  of  Lord  Wellington.  He  asked  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  what  had  become  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  America.  But  we  are  not  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Hatton's  memories.  "  Only  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  I  was  introduced,"  he  boasts,  "  to  George  Stephenson's 
friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood."  He  can  actually  remember  the 
friend  of  a  man  who  has  not  been  dead  thirty  years  !  He  piles  up 
wonders  upon  wonders.  "  I  remember,"  he  adds  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  "  when  the  watchmen  called  the  hours  of  the  night ; 
and  so  persistently  are  old  customs  maintained  in  England  that  at 
what  is  called  the  New  Inn  in  Wych  Street  you  may  still  hear  the 
old  cries  to  this  day."  In  other  words,  he  remembers  that  which 
can  still  be  heard  every  night.  The  Cock  Tavern,  we  learn  further 
on,  still  exists ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  Mr.  Ilatton  ate 
a  chop  there  the  other  day.  Before  it  is  too  late,  we  hope  that 
very  young  children  will  be  brought  up  from  Derbyshire,  and  will 
bave  our  author  pointed  out  to  them  ;  so  that,  should  they  live 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  they  may  be  able  to  boast  that  they  re- 
member a  man  who  ate  a  chop  in  the  Cock  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street. 

Mr.  Hatton's  style  certainly  does  not  assist  his  narrative  in 
bringing  before  us  the  good  old  days  which  he  describes.  No 
•writer  of  the  year  181 1,  not  even  the  dreamers  anions  them,  would 
have  thought  of  such  phrases  as  our  author,  in  strict  accordance 
no  doubt  with  the  usage  of  the  present  time,  introduces.  Iii  those 
•days  there  were  no  li  moulting  elms,"  no  "  terra  incognito  "  (sic), 
no  "  faintest  lilt  of  the  pibroch  in  a  girl's  voice  and  manner,"  no 
"  reliable  persons,"  "  no  trees  bursting  into  bronzed  buds  of  leafy 
promise,"  and  no  "  magnetic  influence  of  the  sanguine  picture  " 
drawn  by  a  villain.  Camps  did  not  pulsate,  men  did  not  elect  to 
be  soldiers  or  anything  else,  and  Englishmen  did  not  talk  of  Napo- 
leon but  of  Bonaparte.  An  earl  was  not  addressed  by  his  lawyer 
as  "  Your  Grace,"  nor  was  it  possible  for  a  bracelet  or  anything 
else  to  be  "  literally  welded  with  hot  rivets."  If  metal  was  welded 
it  was  welded,  and  if  it  was  riveted  it  was  riveted,  but  the  two 
processes  were  still  as  distinct  in  books  as  they  are  in  the  smithy. 

We  have  only  dwelt  as  yet  on  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hatton's 
story.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  its  merits.  It  is,  we 
verily  believe,  more  plentifully  supplied  with  villains,  and  despe- 
rate villains  too,  than  any  three  ordinary  novels.  Its  inci- 
dents, moreover,  are  varlsd  and  thrilling.  Highwaymen  and 
murderers  abound,  and,  as  even  their  deeds  might  at  last  have 
a  little  too  much  sameness,  the  scene  passes  over  to  the  war  in 
Spain.  Desperate  charges  are  made,  Frenchmen  are  cut  down 
in  the  approved  fashion,  and  an  eagle  is  captured  by  the  hero. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  interlude.  It  is  with  the  domestic 
villains  that  our  interest  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  chief 
among  them  is  a  man  of  high  birth,  for  he  is  the  heir  to  His 
Grace — we  follow  the  family  lawyer  in  thus  describing  him — the 
Earl  of  Ellerbie.  His  Grace  was  no  better  than  he  should  be.  He 
bad,  indeed,  "  a  most  aristocratic  appearance,  whilst  his  wealth 
had  become  a  proverb,  and  his  family  residence  a  mystery  with  a 
ghost  in  it."  He  had  not  the  courage  "  to  be  exactly  a  villain, 
and  so  would  encompass  his  end  by  craft  and  trickery."  He  had 
already  been  married  twice,  and  had  managed  by  a  trick  to  gain 
the  hand  of  the  heroine  for  his  third  wife.  On  his  wedding  day, 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  of  all  Ellerbie  bridegrooms, 
he  went  straight  from  the  altar  to  meditate  and  pray  at  the  tomb 
of  an  ancestor.  The  wicked  heir,  by  no  means  approving  of  this 
marriage,  came  out  of  a  heavy  stone  door  among  the  tombs,  which 
"  seemed  to  have  been  hung  as  deftly  as  that  of  a  modern  iron 
safe,  and  moved  in  a  similarly  silent  fashion  of  ponderosity,"  and 
cut  His  Grace's  throat.  No  one  could  suspect  him  of  the  crime, 
for  he  had  previously  very  artfully  arranged  that  the  news  of  his 


own  death  in  the  Peninsular  War  should  be  spread  abroad,  and 
that  a  monument  should  be  set  up  to  him  in  the  parish  church. 
He  allows  many  months  to  pass  before  he  appears  on  the  scene, 
with  a  romantic  tale  of  his  escape  from  a  foreign  prison.  The 
family  lawyer  had  been  his  accomplice  in  the  murder.  The  two 
villains  would  have  succeeded  in  their  plot,  had  it  net  most 
fortunately  happened  that  a  Bow  Street  runner  had  come  into 
the  neighbourhood  in  search  of  another  murderer.  He  has  his 
suspicious  aroused,  and  in  the  end  arrests  His  Grace.  A  certain 
dignity  is  cast  on  the  concluding  scene  by  the  author's  solemnly 
calling  the  villain  three  times  in  thirteen  lines  Philip  Scruton,  Earl 
of  Ellerbie.  When  His  Grace  is  at  last  safely  lodged  in  gaol,  he  is 
not  even  then  satisfied  with  his  villany.  He  is  troubled  "  in  his 
heart  with  a  palpitating,  burning  desire  to  beat  to  death  "  his 
fellow-prisoner,  the  family  lawyer,  who  had  given  evidence  against 
him.  In  attempting  to  gratify  this  desire  he  tumbles  down  from 
the  third  story  of  the  prison,  and  is  picked  up  "  a  hideous  spectacle 
of  death."  A  few  months  earlier  another  of  the  murderers  had 
been  killed,  after  a  desperate  fight,  by  a  one-eyed  soldier,  whom 
he  had  waylaid  on  a  dark  night.  The  villain  had  fired  his  pistols 
at  him ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  our  author's 
style  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  and  so  we  shall  let  it  speak 
for  itself: — 

_  One  of  the  bullets  hit  its  mark,  but  the  light  of  the  flash  showed  the 
figure  and  attitude  of  the  foe,  and  happily  on  the  side  of  Tom's  one  active 
eye.  Tom  almost  sprang  out  of  the  saddle  as  he  fairly  lifted  his  horse  to 
the  charge,  and  struck  down  the  highwayman  with  one  of  those  tremendous 
blows  which  had  so  often  in  the  Peninsula  demonstrated  the  value  of  that 
superior  muscular  strength  which  has  carried  the  British  soldier  to  the 
very  height  of  his  most  ambitious  hopes. 

The  haunts  of  highwaymen,  mysterious  tombs  with  a  door  that 
moves  in  a  silent  fashion  of  ponderosity,  a  crafty  earl,  a  still  more 
crafty  heir  to  an  earldom,  and  a  family  lawyer  who  is  the  match 
of  both,  are  not  enough,  even  with  the  help  of  the  Bow  Street 
runner,  to  satisfy  our  author.  He  adds,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  even  then  he  has  not  had  enough.  He  brings 
in,  therefore,  a  secret  society  of  Spain,  a  semi-religious  brotherhood 
to  which  the  wicked  heir  had  belonged,  and  which  had  put  him 
under  its  ban.  Mr.  Ilatton  seems  to  think  that  some  apology  may 
be  needed  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  society  into  a  story  the 
scene  of  which  is  chiefly  laid  in  an  English  country  town.  He 
thus  begins  his  defence  : — 

A  year  or  two  ago,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
ferred to  the  tremendous  power  of  the  secret  societies  of  Europe,  many 
people  laughed  at  him.  Perhaps  they  were  right  from  their  point  of  view, 
perhaps  they  were  wrong ;  this  is  not  a  political  novel  (and  I  hold  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intellectual  power  in  reverent  admiration)  ;  but,  since  the 
Premier  made  that  well-known  speech,  Nihilism  and  Socialism  have  come 
prominently  to  the  fore. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  mysterious  member  of  the  brotherhood 
who  now  and  then  comes  upon  the  scene  really  increases  the  inte- 
rest of  the  story.  He  seems  to  play  an  important  part ;  yet  what 
it  is  that  he  does  we  had  not  patience  to  discover.  He  certainly 
adds  to  the  general  air  of  mystery  and  villany  which  in  so  high  a 
degree  distinguishes  this  tale,  and  perhaps  he  affords  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  coarser  ruffians.  No  less  pleasing  a  contrast  is  afforded 
by  a  long  dissertation  on  the  farmer's  wife  of  the  present  time  and 
of  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Perhaps  all  that  Mr.  Hatton 
says  on  this  subject  is  quite  true.  Certainly — though  he  is  appa- 
rently too  modest  to  mention  his  authority — it  is  all  borne  out  by 
a  speech  which  some  young  nobleman  made,  not  many  months  ago, 
on  this  very  subject.  We  should  have  liked  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  charms  and  the  fortunes  of  the  three  heroines — "  the  trinity  of 
fair  women,"  as  the  author  calls  them — but  the  limits  of  our  space 
forbid.  They  all  have  a  good  deal  to  go  through.  One  of  them 
has  her  first  lover  hanged.  The  second  has  her  husband  murdered 
and  her  old  lover  arrested  as  his  murderer.  The  third — the  lady 
who  has  the  faintest  lilt  of  the  pibroch  in  her  voice  and  manner — 
is  deserted  by  her  lover  for  many  a  year,  and  suffers  great  hard- 
ships. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
ladies  such  as  these,,  and  who  have  a  strong  appetite  for  the  deeds 
of  desperate  villains,  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Hatton's  novel. 


STRUCTURAL  BOTANY.* 

fFIHE  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  a  new  edition  of  The 
-I-  Botanical  Te.vt-booh,  the  original  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1 S42,  and  the  latest  in  1857.  Since  these  dates  much  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  scientific  botany.  In  his  preface  Professor 
Gray  tells  us  that  the  present  edition  has  been  "  entirely  rewritten," 
and  "the  compass  of  the  work  extended,"  in  order  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  text-book  for  a 'comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of 
botany.  The  volume  which  has  now  appeared  is  devoted  to 
Structural  Botany.  Professors  Goodale  and  Farlow,  also  of  Harvard 
University,  are  to  follow  with  volumes  on  Physiological  and 
on  Cryptogamous  botany  respectively  ;  while  a  fourth  volume  by 
Professor  Gray  himself  will  deal  with  "  the  natural  orders,  classi- 
fication, distribution,  and  products  of  phaenogarnous  plants."  The 
want  of  such  a  treatise  on  botany  has  been  long  felt,  and  the 
style  in  which  this  first  volume  has  been  executed  leaves  little 
to* be  desired  as  regards  the  "  structural  and  morphological  botany 
of  phoenogamous  [or  flowering]  plants." 

*  Structural  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Harvard 
University.    London  :  Macmillan  &,  Co.  18S0. 
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The  words  in  brackets  are  our  own,  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  one  point  of  importance  about  which  we  are  at  variance  with 
the  author — namely,  the  preference  given  throughout  the  volume 
to  recondite  technical  terms  of  Greek  derivation  over  simpler 
words  which  have  long  been  accepted  by  botanists  to  express  cer- 
tain features  and  theories,  even  though  they  may  not  describe  with 
absolute  accuracy  the  particular  feature  or  theory.  Such  are  "  antho- 
taxv  "  for  inflorescence,  "  pbryllotaxy  "  for  leaf  arrangement,  "  tera- 
tology "  for  the  study  of  monstrosities.  It  is  true  that  the  meaning  ■ 
and  application  of  such  terms  is  in  each  case  carefully  explained, 
and  the  reason  for  preferring  the  term  given ;  but  we  question 
the  advisableness  of  burdening  the  student  with  two  sets  of 
names,  and  the  more  elementary  works  will  have  probably  accus- 
tomed him  to  the  simpler  names  above  quoted.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  students  of  botany,  as  well  as  of  the  other  kindred 
sciences,  will  probably  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  Greek, 
and  to  such  the  Greek  names  will  prove  a  very  real  stumbling- 
block.  We  lay  the  more  stress  upon  this  point  because  a  very 
considerable  experience  of  papers  worked  by  botanical  students 
of  varied  attainments  and  varied  social  position  has  convinced  us 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  in  such  terms ;  they  will  convey  no  clear 
idea  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  will  thus  prove  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  Those  who  use  this  text-book  will,  it  is 
true,  be  advanced  students,  and  in  their  case  such  errors  will  not 
result  from  its  use  as  that  of  a  beginner  in  elementary  physiology, 
who  lately  told  us  on  paper  that  the  diaphragm  in  the  human 
body  was  a  "  muskila  tenderness  "  (muscular  teudons  ?)  ;  but  not 
the  less  will  the  result  above  described  almost  certainly  take 
place. 

Turning  from  this  point,  however,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  exhaustive  way  in  which  the  various  heads  of  the  subject- 
matter  have  been  treated.  The  first  eight  chapters  deal  succes- 
sively with  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  beginning  with  the 
development  of  the  embryo  from  the  seed,  and  ending  with  seed 
again.  This  part  of  the  work  abounds  in  very  careful  and 
suggestive  teaching,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  by  excellent 
diagrams  and  references  to  the  plants  of  all  countries.  Amongst 
many  instances  of  this  careful  teaching  we  quote  one  or  two.  In 
speaking  of  Parasites  in  the  chapter  on  the  Root,  the  fact  that  such 
plants  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  leaves  is  dwelt  upon,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that,  as  the  plant  feeds  on  some  other  plant,  and 
thus  has  its  nutriment  ready  prepared,  it  needs  no  proper  digestive 
organs  of  its  own,  and  consequently  does  not  produce  leaves. 
"  This  economy  is  foreshadowed  in  the  embryo  of  the  dodder, 
which  is  a  naked  thread  coiled  in  the  seed  and  presenting  no 
vestige  of  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves.  Having  no  need  of  herbage, 
such  plants  may  be  reduced  to  a  stalk  bearing  a  single  flower  or  a 
cluster  of  flowers,  or  even  to  a  single  blossom  developed  from  a 
bud  directly  parasitic  on  the  bark  of  the  foster  plant."  The  most 
wonderful  plant  of  this  kind  is  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi  (fig.  8o)  of 
Sumatra,  which  grows  on  the  stem  of  a  kind  of  vine,  and  is  a 
parasitic  flower  measuring  nine  feet  in  circumference  and  weigh- 
ing fifteen  pounds.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Stem,  thorns 
are  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  stinted  growth,  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  such  appendages  are  less  liable  to  occur 
on  the  cultivated  tree,  when  duly  cared  for,  through  the  branches, 
which  would  in  the  wild  state  have  produced  them,  having  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  more  vigorous  growth.  Further,  in  p.  64  the 
condensed  stems  of  the  Cactus  family  are  shown  to  be  an  adapta- 
tion admirably  suited  to  the  hot,  dry  regions  in  which  alone 
they  are  naturally  found.  "  While  ordinary  plants  are  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  great  expansion  of  surface,  these  present  the  least 
possible  amount  of  surface  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  their  per- 
manent spherical  figure  being  that  which  exposes  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  their  substance  to  the  air."  At  p.  104,  in  the  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  leaf,  we  lind  the  explanation  of  the  "  variable 
shade  by  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made  "  in  the  mechanism  of 
its  leaf-stalk,  which,  instead  of  being,  as  in  most  leaves,  round,  is 
flattened  at  right  angles  with  the  blade,  so  that  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  puts  the  leaves  in  motion. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  given  in  p.  83  as  to  the  longevity  of 
trees.  We  are  told  that  some  trees  are  known  to  have  lived  for 
one  or  two  thousand  years  ;  the  famous  dragon-tree  (Dractena)  of 
Orotava  in  Teneriffe,  now  destroyed  by  hurricanes  and  other  acci- 
dents, had  probably  reached  the  age  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  justly  pointed  out  that  the  longevity 
of  tree3  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  animals,  for  the  tree  must 
be  regarded  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  composite  being  or  com- 
munity, "  in  which  successive  generations  are  produced  and  die; 
no  portion  of  the  tree  is  now  living  which  was  alive  a  few  years 
ago  ;  it  is  the  aggregate,  the  blended  mass  alone  that  long  sur- 
vives"; and  an  analogy  follows  with  the  way  in  which  the 
coral  insects  build  up  their  structure.  The  section  on  "  leaves 
serving  special  offices''  introduces  us  to  the  structure  of  some 
of  those  curious  forms  of  leaves  which  appear  to  be  specially 
designed  for  the  assimilation  of  animal  matter,  such  as  the  pitcher- 
plant,  Venus's  fly-trap,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  our  own  sundew  ;  but 
for  the  details  of  this  highly  interesting  branch  of  inquiry 
we  are  referred  to  the  Physiological  volume.  The  leaf-type  1 
theory,  which  supposes  that  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 
pistil  are  all  homologous  with  foliau-c  leaves,  is  well  worked 
out.  As  the  author  expresses  it,  "What  would  have  been 
leaves,  if  the  development  had  gone  on  as  a  vegetative  branch,  have 
in  the  blossom  developed  in  other  forms  adapted  to  other  func- 
tions." The  gradual  transition  from  the  sepals  through  the  petals 
to  the  stamens  in  the  water-lily  is  aptly  quoted,  and  the  study  of 


monstrosities  is  made  to  furnish  ample  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  theory.  Most  of  us  have,  for  instance,  met  with  a  rose  whose 
sepals  were  actually  the  compound  foliage  leaves  of  the  rose, 
many  with  a  leafy  stem  rising  from  the  top  of  a  pear;  both 
instances  of  a  reversion  of  the  floral  organs  to  foliaceous  growth. 

The  chapter  on  "  Adaptations  of  the  Flower  to  the  act  of 
Fertilization  "  is  one  to  which  a  reader  will  naturally  turn  in 
judging  of  the  work;  and  here,  too,  we  find  the  work  exhaustive 
as  regards  the  structural  side  of  the  question,  though  of  course 
incomplete  from  the  physiological  side.  The  leading  works  on 
the  subject  have  been  carefully  considered  ;  the  quaint  and  some- 
what fanciful  germs  of  the  modern  doctriue  in  Sprengel's  Das 
Entdeckte  Gehcimniss  der  Natur,  the  numerous  volumes  and 
papers  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  subject,  and  the  work  of  Her- 
mann Miiller.  Kerner's  Flowers  and  their  Unhidden  Guests,  the 
latest  work  on  the  subject,  had  not  reached  the  author  in  time, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  book  in  the  "  Nature  " 
series  On  British  Wild  Flowers  Considered  in  Relation  to  Insects, 
a  book  which  we  think  the  more  valuable  because  the  author 
undertook  his  researches  on  the  subject  as  an  entomologist 
rather  than  as  a  botanist.  In  this  chapter  we  were  amused  to  find 
the  following  passage  referring  to  wind-fertilized  flowers. 
Speaking  of  the  light  pollen  of  the  conifers,  he  says : — "  Their 
pollen  fills  the  air  of  a  forest,  and  the  '  flowers  of  sulphur,'  popu- 
larly so  called,  the  yellow  pollen,  which  after  a  transient  shower 
accumulates  as  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  several  or  maDy 
miles  from  the  nearest  source,  &c."  Many  of  our  readers  may 
remember  a  controversy  in  the  pages  of  some  of  the  scientific 
periodicals  last  year,  when  the  phenomenon  here  described  was 
attributed  to  we  know  not  what  agencies,  natural  and  super- 
natural, before  the  simple  truth  was  suggested,  and  the  sulphur 
proved,  by  microscopical  examination,  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  larch. 

Two  more  chapters  fill  the  last  hundred  pages  of  the  book — -the- 
first  on  Taxonomy,  or  classification,  as  we  should  have  preferred 
to  see  it  called,  and  the  second  on  Phytography,  under  which  title 
are  included  the  nomenclature,  description,  and  preservation  of 
specimens.  The  chapter  on  classification  has  a  good  section  on  the 
principles  of  classification  generally  in  natural  history,  which, 
amongst  other  things,  discusses  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ; 
here  the  author  takes  a  slightly  different  view  from  Mr.  Darwin.  "  Irt 
Darwin's  conception  variation  does  not  of  itself  tend  in  anyone 
particular  direction  ;  he  appears  to  attribute  all  adaptation  to  the 
sorting  which  results  from  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  have  supposed  that  each  plant  has  an 
internal  tendency  or  predisposition  to  vary  in  some  directions 
rather  than  others;  from  which,  under  natural  selection,  the 
actual  differentiations  and  adaptations  have  proceeded."  Another 
section  of  the  same  chapter  gives  us  a  good  historical  sketch  of 
botanical  classification,  from  that  of  Cesalpini  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  including  the  Linnaean  system,  and  that  of 
De  Candolle,  based  upon  the  natural  orders,  with  its  most  modern 
emendations  by  Hooker  and  Bentham.  The  chapter  on  phyto- 
graphy will  be  found  full  of  information  for  the  practical  student, 
and  forms  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  treatise,  which  closes- 
with  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms. 


THE  COINAGE.* 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  currency,  it- 
is  strange  to  find  ourselves  directed  by  the  highest  possible 
authority  to  the  oldest  writer  on  the  subject.  The  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  consider,  they  tell  us  in  a  short  prefatory 
note,  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  by  using  some 
of  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  republish  Lord  Liverpool's 
Letter  to  the  King  on  Coins.  It  is  seventy-five  years  since  the 
book  was  originally  printed,  and  the  volume  before  us  reproduces, 
perhaps  a  little  too  exactly,  the  peculiarities  of  its  punctuation 
and  arrangement.  The  editors  say  that  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  them  to  continue  the  history  of  the  currency  from 
the  point  at  which  Lord  Liverpool  left  off ;  but  "  it  was  felt 
that  the  history  of  the  coinage  would  be  more  properly  under- 
taken by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint."  We  may  perhaps 
indulge  in  a  hope  that  these  words  indicate  the  probability  that 
some  such  work  either  has  been  begun,  or  is  about  to  be 
begun,  by  the  "  authorities  "  in  question.  It  would  indeed 
be  no  improper  use  of  public  money  to  pay  for  such  a  publi- 
cation ;  perhaps  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  might  again  be 
induced  to  employ  the  "  means  at  their  disposal "  lor  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  just  views  on  a  subject  of  which  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  use  money  are  completely  ignorant.  A  mere  annotated 
catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Mint 
on  Tower  Hill  would  contain,  when  supplemented  by  the  book 
just  reprinted,  almost  all  that  is  necessary. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who,  by  dint  of 
hard  plodding,  combined  with  a  not  too  modest  estimate  of  their 
own  merits,  contrived  to  obtain  power,  rank,  and  wealth  under 
the  early  Kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  lived  "  before  the 
time  when  political  success  was  deemed  to  be  'an  ill-requited 
slavery  mocked  with  the  name  of  power.' "  He  was  born  during  the 
last  month  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  At  the  ago  of  twentv-nine 
he  published  a  dissertation  on  the  question  of  a  standing  "army, 
and  other  political  works  of  little  importance  at  the  present  day. 

*  The  Cnins  of  the  Realm.  By  Charles,  First  Earl  cf  Liverpool.  Re- 
printed.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1880. 
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An  election  song,  which  unfortunately  for  our  entertainment 
the  editors  only  allude  to  in  a  dignified  way,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  real  advancement  in  life.  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
who  was  partly  indebted  to  young  Jenkinson's  muse'  for 
his  success  in  contesting  the  representation  of  Oxfordshire, 
forced  him  on  the  notice  of  Lord  Bute.  He  was  speedily 
rewarded  with  one  of  those  lucrative  offices  in  which,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  a  man  could  not  but  accumulate  wealth.  In  1778  he 
became  Secretary  at  War.  In  1786  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  a 
title  ten  years  later  merged  in  the  earldom  of  Liverpool.  His  first 
title  became  famous  when  it  was  borne  by  his  son,  afterwards  Prime 
Minister ;  and  as  in  his  time  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  son,  was  actu- 
ally Master  of  the  Mint,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  father  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  information  required  for  the  purposes 
of  his  work.  It  was  written  during  his  jjlast  illness,  and  he  died 
only  three  years  after  its  publication,  "  full  of  years  and  honours," 
say  the  editors  with  much  truth,  for  he  was  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  be  an  earl  and  to  possess  im- 
mense wealth. 

His  book  is  not  adorned  with  any  graces  of  diction,  but  is, 
even  to  a  person  already  interested  in  the  subject,  extremely 
tough  reading.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  editors  of  this 
new  issue  had  seen  their  way  to  furnishing  it  with  an  index. 
As  it  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  constantly  forced  to  hark  back,  as  it  were,  and  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  his  narrative  in  a  way  which,  without  the 
help  of  any  complete  table  of  subjects,  makes  it  extremely  con- 
fusing. He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  coins  of 
the  realm  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760.  The  deplorable 
■condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  gives  him  occasion  for  the  pre- 
sent letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  hopes  some  rules  may  be 
recognized  which  may  prevent  such  deterioration  from  taking  place 
again.  The  regulations  of  the  Mint  now  in  force  are  framed  in  pre- 
cise conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  "  the 
existing  laws  limiting  the  issue  of  bank-notes  were  devised  to 
remedy  the  evils  to  which  he  called  public  attention  in  his  remarks 
on  Paper  Currency."  After  years  of  legislation,  therefore,  we 
may  boast  that  the  rules  he  laid  down  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
that  every  branch  of  the  circulating  medium  is  "  founded  on  solid, 
wise,  and  honest  principles."  The  second  chapter  contains  the 
definition  of  his  technical  terms,  and  starts  with  this  sentence  : — 
"  The  Money  or  Coin  of  a  country  is  the  standard  measure,  by 
which  the  value  of  all  things,  bought  and  sold,  is  regulated  and  as- 
certained ;  and  it  is  itself,  at  the  same  time,  the  value,  or  equivalent, 
for  which  goods  are  exchanged,  and  in  which  contracts  are  gene- 
rally made  payable."  He  proceeds  to  notice  in  subsequent 
chapters  the  imperfections  to  which,  as  a  standard  measure  or 
equivalent,  coins  are  subject,  and  the  necessity,  on  which  he  re- 
peatedly insists,  of  making  such  coin3  as  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
chief  measure  of  property  in  one  metal  pnly.  Further  on,  after  an 
historical  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  in 
England,  he  makes  a  comparison  of  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver,  showing  that,  while  silver  has  constantly  fluctuated, 
gold  has  varied  but  little,  and  is  therefore  the  best  standard.  A 
disproportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  causes  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  money  market,  and  so  little  were  these  things  under- 
stood before  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that  he  records  several 
occasions  on  which  Ministers  were  alarmed  by  great  scarcity  of 
certain  kinds  of  coin.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  one  of  these  con- 
junctures showed  them  that  silver  coin  was  exported  because  the 
guinea,  which  was  really  only  worth  20s.  Sd.,  passed  for  21s.  6d. 
Lord  Liverpool  next  goes  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  attempts 
made  to  debase  the  coinage — u  a  convulsion  in  the  monetary  system, 
which  never  happened  in  this  kingdom,  except  in  the  short 
period  from  the  34th  Henry  VIII.  to  the  6th  Edward  VI."  In 
France  the  coinage  was  frequently  debased,  and  Henry  VIII. 
followed  the  bad  example  in  1543.  At  his  death,  in  1547,  the  so- 
called  silver  money  was  two-thirds  alloy.  The  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  had  not  greatly  enriched  him  when  he  was  reduced  to 
these  dishonest  expedients,  nor  did  things  much  improve,  appa- 
rently, during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  The  necessary 
consequence  was,  as  Lord  Liverpool  points  out,  that  enormous 
profits  were  made  by  exchanging  silver  for  gold  at  their  nominal 
values,  and  all  the  gold  coins  were  in  a  short  time  either  hoarded, 
melted,  or  exported.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  King  Edward's 
journal  on  the  subject,  and  Stowe,  the  historian  of  London,  records 
his  recollection  that  twenty-one  shillings  current  was  given  for  an 
old  gold  angel  "  to  gild  withal."  All  commerce  came  to  a  stand. 
Farmers  would  not  bring  provisions  to  market,  for  they  did  not 
know  what  price  to  put  on  their  produce.  The  distress  occa- 
sioned must  have  been  extreme.  Proclamations  were  made 
in  vain ;  people  would  not  be  forced  to  bring  their  corn 
and  meat  to  a  sale,  even  under  severe  penalties.  Parlia- 
ment "  passed  laws  for  regulating  the  manner  of  buying 
and  selling  all  sorts  of  beasts  and  cattle,  as  well  as  butter 
and  cheese,  and  for  limiting  the  prices  at  which  all  sorts  of 
wine  should  be  sold."  But  it  was  of  no  avail,  nor  were 
the  further  enactments  against  "regraters,  forestalled,  and  en- 
grossers." At  length  the  only  true  remedy  was  applied,  and  "  it 
is  extraordinary,"  remarks  Lord  Liverpool,  "  that  the  Ministers  of 
this  Piince,  who  had  hitherto  committed  such  gross  errors  in 
debasing  the  Coins  of  the  Kingdom,  should  instantly  adopt  prin- 
ciples which  led  to  a  system,  not  perfect  indeed,  but  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  to  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  hitherto 
attained  in  their  Coins."   Before  the  death  of  the  King  the  reform 


was  in  part  executed ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
though  nothing  further  was  done,  the  public  inconvenience  was 
not  so  great.  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  counselled  on  her  accession 
to  follow  the  bad  example  of  her  father,  accepted  the  wise  advice 
of  Burleigh,  and  caused  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  coinage  to 
•  be  carried  out,  an  act  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  insured 
her  early  popularity.  Parliament  hastened  to  congratulate  her  upon 
it.  After  the  reform  of  religion,  this  is  her  chief  title  to  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  her  monument 
in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  She  sent  base  coin,  however,  to 
Ireland,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  traders ;  and  at  the  very  end 
of  her  reign  she  walked  in  the  way  of  her  father  and  brother,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  there  is  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  "  seigneurage  "  taken  by  various  kings  for  making  coins.  In 
France  down  to  the  Revolution  the  seigneurage  was  a  consider- 
able source  of  revenue.  In  England  it  was  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  a  pension  charged 
upon  this  tax,  granted  to  Barbara  Villiers,  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  specially.  The  history  of  our  coinage  is  traced  from 
the  first ;  and  the  alternate  predominance  of  gold  and  silver  as 
standards  of  value  is  pointed  out.  Lord  Liverpool  is  distinctly 
against  "  bi-metallism,"  as  it  is  now  called  ;  and  argues  strenuously 
against  Locke,  who  held  that  gold  was  not  fit  to  be  the  money  of 
the  world  and  measure  of  commerce.  The  principle  laid  down  is 
a  simple  one.  "  Coins  should  be  made  of  metals  more  or  less  valu- 
able, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  the  measure  of  property."  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  as  here  adduced  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  gold  is  the 
proper  standard  of  value  in  England,  that  the  value  of  silver  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invasion  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
gold  at  present.  Silver  was  then  the  only  money  in  currency. 
A  pound  of  gold  is,  compared  with  the  present  prices  of  com- 
modities, of  about  the  same  value  as  a  pound  of  silver  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Henry  III.  was  the  first  to  issue  a  gold  coinage. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  variations  in  the  comparative 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  it  appears  that,  though  gold 
remains,  and  has  remained  for  centuries,  at  about  the  same  price 
of  3Z.  17s.  6 d.  to  3/.  17s.  lod.  an  ounce,  silver  varied  in  one  year — 
namely,  1797 — no  less  than  9^  per  cent.  The  recent  depreciation 
of  silver  is  another  example  in  point.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
book  on  the  methods  of  assaying,  of  calling  in  light  coin,  and  of 
governing  the  Mint  so  as  to  insure  its  efficiency  at  the  smallest  ■ 
possible  expense ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  concludes  with  an  essay  on  ' 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  among  the  principal  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  consists  in 
their  virtually  universal  acceptation  now  after  so  many  years,  and  ! 
the  authorities  of  the  Bank  have  certainly  conferred  a  benefit  upon  1 
the  public  by  reprinting  them. 


NASMITH'S  INSTITUTES.* 

WE  must  confess  ourselves  puzzled  by  this  book.  In  the 
first  place,  the  period  of  its  literary  gestation  has  been 
portentously  protracted,  extending  over  seven  years.  Of  the  four 
volumes  which  comprise  these  Institutes,  the  first  was  published 
in  1873,  the  second  and  third  in  1875,  and  the  fourth  last  year. 
One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  dilatory  manufacture  of 
Master  Tom  Ingoldsby's  shirt  as  related  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
and  though  we  will  not  say  that  a  similar  catastrophe  to  that 
which  befell  that  famous  garment  would  be  the  fittest  fate  for  Mr. 
Nasmith's  tardily  evolved  work,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  ulti- 
mate inutility  will  be  the  only  alternative  for  the  book  as  it  would 
have  been  for  the  shirt.  Nolumus  leges  Anglice  mutari  is  a  very 
pretty  conservative  sentiment ;  but  laws  do  change  notwithstand- 
ing, and  seven  years  effect  well  nigh  as  great  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  legal  system  as  the  same  period  is  reported  to 
work  in  that  of  the  human  system.  So  that  all  through  Mr. 
Nasmith's  book  one  has  a  painful  feeling  of  being  a  day,  or  rather 
many  day3,  after  the  fair,  an  impression  as  though  the  work  were 
an  old  edition  out  of  date,  picked  up  cheap  on  a  second-hand  book- 
stall, a  distrust  whether  what  he  says  is  still  true,  or  whether  it 
has  not  been  altered  by  subsequent  decision  or  statute.  Law  is 
proverbially  a  tardy  science,  still  it  manages  to  get  along  a 
step  or  two  in  the  course  of  seven  years  ;  and  so,  whatever  might 
be  the  value  of  these  Institutes  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  as  a  practical  guide  they  are  obviously  worse  than  worthless, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  Mr.  Nasmith  says  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  last  issued  volume,  in  which  he  proudly  announces 
the  completion  of  his  magnum  opus,  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  existing  want  of  "a  well-defined  outline  of  the 
entire  province  of  Law";  and  he  adds: — "To  what  extent  I  have 
succeeded  the  student  of  English  law  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
learn  what  there  is  in  these  volumes  will  be  the  best  able  to  judge. 
I  venture  to  think  that  he  will  not  find  the  time  devoted  to  their 
careful  perusal  ill  spent."  With  the  first  proposition  we  agree,  in- 
asmuch as  no  one  can  well  form  a  judgment  bow  good  or  how  bad 
a  book  is  until  be  has  read  it ;  from  the  second  we  sorrowfully, 
but  entirely,  dissent.  No  doubt  from  a  bad  book,  as  from  a  bad 
sermon,  something  may  be  learnt ;  but,  considering  how  short  life 
is,  we  cannot  think  that  time  spent  by  a  student  in  a  careful  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Nasmith's  work,  especially  if  the  student  took  as  long 
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to  read  it  as  the  author  has  taken  to  write  it,  -would  be  time  well 
occupied..  _  .., 

Fortunately  the  first  of  Mr.  Nasmith's  volumes  deals  with 
matters  less  immediately  affected  by  lapse  of  time  than  others 
of  which  he  treats.  It  professes  to  contain  what  Mr.  Nasmith, 
following  a  classification  adopted  by  Bentham  and  others,  calls 
"  Public  Substantive  Law,"  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  le°al  principles  which  the  Courts  are  established  to  admi- 
nister In  relation  to  matters  other  than  private  contracts  between 
individuals.  But  Mr.  Nasmith  seems  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  his 
actual  subject.  Possibly,  anticipating  the  lengthy  period  he 
has  devoted  to  his  book,  he  thought  he  might  at  any  rate 
begin  at  the  beginning;  and  so,  before  we  reach  anything  like 
law.  we  have  to  wade  through  long  disquisitions  on  the  human 
understanding,  schools  of  moral  theology,  happiness,  and  other 
immutable  principles,  with  copious— very  copious — extracts  from 
Locke,  Bentham,  and  Austin,  and  it  is  not  till  pap-e  33  that  we  get 
even  as  far  as  Adam  and  Eve,  with  regard  to  whom  Mr.  Nasmith 
"•oes  out  of  his  way  to  give  a  feeble  dig  at  Mr.  Darwin  which 
may  have  been  admirably  effective  in  1873,  but  is  a  little  out  of 
date  now.  We  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  some  small  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Nasmith's  extraordinary  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  the  character  of  the  originators  of  a  legal  system,  as  affording 
a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Nasmith's  redundant  fancy,  and  the 
very  fine  language  he  sees  fit  to  employ  when  exercising  that 
fancy.  "  Beginning  then,  at  the  beginning,"  he  says,  "  it 
may  not  be  without  profit  briefly  to  consider  Adam  and 
Eve  as  the  first  human  pair  and  their  family ;  assuming  for 
the  moment  that,  whether  the  reader  is  disposed  to  accept 
our  Scriptures  as  of  authority  or  not,  he  at  least  rejects  the 
humble  origin  assigned  to  us  by  a  modern  philosopher."  We 
pass  over  a  glowing  picture  of  the  beauties  of  Paradise  and  a 
general  description  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  having  been  much  better 
done  by  one  John  Milton  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  as 
having  in  no  conceivable  way  anything  to  do  with  law,  and  we 
come  to  a  few  of  Mr.  Nasmith's  choicest  conceits  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  law  which  he  represents  Adam  as  having  evolved 
from  his  consciousness  or  observation  : — "  However  he  may  have 
comported  himself  towards  his  children,  the  relationship  between 
himself  and  his  wife  laid  the  foundation  in  his  mind  of  the  doctrine 
of  contracts,  matrimony  being  the  first  example.  Nor  could  he  have 
contemplated  that  contract  and  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
to  it  without  realizing  the  fundamental  principles  of  agency." 
Breathless  with  endeavouring  to  follow  Mr.  Nasmith's  daring 
flights  of  fancy,  we  can  only  gasp  "  Why  agency  ?  "  The  usual,  if 
not  the  only,  way  in  which  husbands  become  acquainted  with  the 
law  of  agency  through  the  medium  of  matrimony  is  by  being 
made  liable  for  their  wives'  bills ;  and  though  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Eve,  if  her  acquisitiveness  was  anything  equal  to  her  hus- 
band's, soon  improved  on  the  primal  coat  of  skins  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  dress  and  finery,  there  could  scarcely  at  that  period  have 
existed  shops  wherein  she  could  indulge  that  taste  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Adam.  But  to  proceed : — "  Nothing  would  be  more 
unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  first  family 
was  a  scene  of  unbroken  concord  and  harmony."  Here  we  quite 
agree  ;  there  is  direct  testimony  that  a  very  serious  breach  of 
concord  and  harmony,  amounting  in  fact  to  murder,  occurred 
at  a  very  early  period ;  yet  somehow  Adam  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  cognizance  of  it — perhaps  his  legal  instincts 
were  not  then  sufficiently  developed — "but,  if  it  was  not,  the 
duty  devolved  upon  Adam  to  settle  and  adjust  the  disputes  among 
his  children,  and  his  attention  was  therefore  necessarily  directed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  administration  of  justice ; 
nor  could  the  value  and  different  qualities  of  evidence  have  failed 
to  strike  him.  If  among  these  disputes,  as  is  most  probable,  he 
was  called  upon  to  settle  a  question  of  defamation  of  character,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  from  his  rude  judgment-seat  he  expoimded  in 
a  forcible  and  intelligible  manner  the  destructive  tendency  of  that 
wrong."  This  is  really  too  much  ;  the  mind  conjures  up  a  picture 
of  Adam  delivering  an  able  judgment  in  a  case  of  libel  by  a 
primaeval  society  journal ;  one  would  scarcely  have  been  surprised 
had  Mr.  Nasmith  gone  on  to  suggest  that  Adam  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  horsehair  wigs,  and  usually  summed  up  for  heavy 
damages  in  cases  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

We  cannot  possibly  go  in  equal  detail  through  all  Mr.  Nasmith's 
four  volumes,  or  even  any  one  of  them.  The  first,  beyond 
the  before-mentioned  philosophical  disquisitions,  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  constitutional  history  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  a  treatise  on  international  law,  which  is  really 
rather  good,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  quaint  in  1880  to  hear  of 
"  the  horrors  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war,"  and  a  chapter  on 
English  municipal  law — enough  in  all  conscience  for  one  small 
volume.  Mr.  Nasmith  has,  however,  a  marvellous  knack  of  com- 
pression ;  though  sometimes  he  compasses  brevity  by  a  process 
which  looks  rather  like  jumping  at  conclusions — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  two  pages  of  not  over-perspicuous  argument  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  "  that  every  species  of  luxury  and  sumptuous- 
ness  indulged  in  by  those  who  have  the  means  to  secure  them  is  a 
positive  benefit  to  the  State."  Again,  accuracy  is  somewhat  sacri- 
ficed to  conciseness  when  he  states  that  "  punishments  are  of  two 
kinds,  restraint  of  liberty,  i.e.  imprisonment,  and  fines."  Even  so 
long  ago  as  1 873,  we  believe,hanging  and  flogging  were  not  unknown 
to  retributive  justice.  Mr.  Nasmith  goe3  elaborately  through  the 
present  system  of  criminal  law  and  bankruptcy  ;  and,  judging  from 
the  present  prospects  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Bankruptcy 


Bill,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  his  book  may  for  awhile  afford 
a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  existing  state  of  law  on 
these  points ;  but  new  brooms  sweep  clean,  and  a  new  Parliament 
may  still  further  detract  from  the  value  of  the  work  by  passing 
the  long-contemplated  measures. 

Two  volumes  contain  Mr.  Nasmith's  views  on  private  law,  or 
the  legal  status  and  relations  of  individuals,  as  to  which  we  need 
only  say  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  rather  below  the 
level  of  the  accepted  text-books,  while  the  lapse  of  five  years 
since  the  publication  of  this  instalment  of  the  work  neces- 
sarily lays  it  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy,  and 
renders  it  absolutely  useless  as  a  book  of  reference  by  reason  of 
the  omission  of  all  recent  cases.  Indeed  Mr.  Nasmith  seems  to 
have  a  predilection  for  old  cases  in  preference  to  new,  and  it  is 
quite  remarkable  how  rarely  in  his  pages  we  find  references  to 
the  Law  Reports,  the  universally  accepted  series  since  1866. 

Lastly,  in  1879,  comes  the  volume  containing  "  Adjective  Law," 
divided  under  two  heads,  "  Evidence "  and  "  Damages."  And 
here  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  the  treatise 
on  evidence  is  distinctly  good,  inasmuch  as  it  classifies  legal  fictions, 
rebuttable  and  conclusive  presumptions,  matters  of  which  no  evi- 
dence is  admissible,  and  those  of  which  no  proof  is  needed,  in  a 
manner  more  calculated  to  impress  the  nature  and  distinctions  of 
these  subjects  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  that  usually 
adopted  by  text-writers.  But  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr. 
Nasmith  has  carried  out  this  portion  of  his  task  we  cannot  speak 
in  terms  of  praise.  Possibly  he  wished  to  make  his  work  as  a 
whole  consistent  in  point  of  time,  but  he  certainly  omits  to  notice 
recent  changes  in  the  law  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  us  only  the 
choice  between  two  conjectures — either  that  this  volume  is  older 
than  it  looks,  or  that  Mr.  Nasmith  has  been  so  occupied  with  its 
production  as  not  to  have  had  leisure  to  read  his  law  reports  for 
the  last  few  years.  For  instance,  if  his  view  of  the  relative 
provinces  of  the  judge  and  jury,  as  given  at  pp.  28  and  102, 
be  the  correct  one,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  the  case  of  Jackson  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
wrongly.  But,  as  Mr.  Nasmith  omits  to  notice  that  important 
case,  even  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  fallacy,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  supposing  him  unacquainted  with  it.  At  p.  98 
Mr.  Nasmith  speaks  of  arrest  on  a  writ  of  ca-sa.  We  thought 
that  this  process  had  been  abolished.  We  forbear  to  search 
for  further  instances,  and  can  only  say  that,  on  referring 
to  the  index  of  cases  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  leading  and  well-known 
decisions  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Mr.  Nasmith  re- 
grets that  he  has  "  not  been  able  to  add  a  section  on  Pro- 
cedure out  of  Court."  We  cannot  honestly  share  his  regret. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  we  do  not  think  the  book 
sufficiently  good  for  it  to  be  worth  Mr.  Nasmith's  while  to  expend 
more  time  on  it.  Standard  institutes  and  commentaries  exist 
which  are  not  to  be  supplanted  by  the  works  of  any  but  a 
very  strong  author ;  treatises  on  evidence  and  damages  exist  of 
scarcely  less  authority ;  and  the  frequent  editions  of  these  works, 
which  are  brought  out  by  competent  editors,  leave  but  little 
room  for  a  book  such  as  Mr.  Nasmith's. 


MINOR  NOVELS.* 

THE  first  attempt  in  fiction  of  a  writer  so  favourably  known  in 
other  directions  as  the  author  of  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home 
naturally  has  a  peculiar  interest,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  in 
spite  of  certain  shortcomings,  which  are  apparent  if  Greene  Feme 
Farm  is  to  be  judged  by  the  high  standard  suggested  by  the 
writer's  previous  successes,  the  expectation  aroused  by  a  know- 
ledge of  his  other  works  will  not  be  disappointed.  By  casting  his 
interesting  and  truthful  descriptions  of  scenery  and  people  into  a 
narrative  form  Mr.  Jefferies  gets  opportunities  which  he  might 
otherwise  miss,  while  at  the  same  time  he  incurs  responsibilities 
to  which  he  is  not  always  equal.  To  say  this,  however,  is  merely 
to  say  that,  regarded  as  a  novel,  Greene  Feme  Farm  is  not  perfect. 
It  fails  where  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  fail,  in  the 
matter  of  plot.  There  are,  however,  many  successes  to  set  against 
this  failure.  Most  of  the  characters,  whose  adventures  are  con- 
tained in  the  space  of  one  volume  of  moderate  length,  live  and 
impress  a  sense  of  their  reality  upon  the  reader.  We  feel  as  we 
put  the  book  down  that  we  know  "  Tummaa  "  and  "  Rause  "  per- 
fectly well,  although  we  have  only  been  given  two  brief  glimpses 
of  their  curious  courtship.  The  descriptions  are  admirable. 
Mr.  Jefferies  combines  a  poetical  instinct  with  a  faculty  for 
close  and  accurate  observation,  and  the  result  is  the  really  fine 
descriptive  writing  of  which  we  have  so  many  wretched  pinchbeck 
imitations  eked  out  with  meaningless  mouth-filling  words.  Of 
humour  in  the  sketches  of  country  character  there  is  of  course 
plenty,  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  personages  who  only  appear 
quite  casually  on  the  scene  are  as  well  hit  off  as  the  more  impor- 
tant characters,  better  indeed  than  some  of  them.  There  is  one 
little  scene  of  this  kind  which  is  particularly  good.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  overtakes  an  old  woman  plodding  along  with  a  large 
bundle  of  gleanings  on  her  shoulder  and  a  heavy  basket  on  her 
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arm,  of  which  he  relievos  her.  "  You  seem  to  have  a  heavy  load,' 
he  says, 

"I  ain't  got  half  a  bundle,"  she  grunted.    "Thaay  won't  let  a  pore  old 
body  glean  When  a-can't  rip." 
"  Well,  it's  beautiful  weather  for  the  harvest." 

"Aw,  eez — the  hot  [heat]  makes  urn  giddy:  our  ouid  Bill  foil  down;  the 
gcarden  be  a-spoiling  for  rain." 
"  The  fanners  pay  good  wages  now,  don't  they  ?  " 
"  Um  pays  what  urn  be  obliged  to." 
"You  have  a  good  landlord  hfiri — Squire  Thorpe." 

"He!  Drotted  ould  skinvliuc !  Yuu  go  and  look  at  thany  cottages: 
tliaay  be  his'n." 

After  this  fashion  she  goes  on  abusing'  violently  every  one,  gentle 
or  simple,  whose  name  is  mentioned  to  her.  When  she  is  left  alone 
again  she  first  says,  "  What,  bean't  you  going  to  carry  that  basket 
no  furder  ?  "  and  then  asks  for  a  bit  of  snuff.  Having  been  pre- 
sented with  a  shilling  she  put  it  in  her  pocket,  "  readj listed  her 
burden,  and  tottered  on,  muttering  to  herself,  '  Tho  gurt  chatter- 
ing fool  to  come  a'  hindering  I  !  "' 

It  i9  to  be  regretted  that  there  seems  to  be  less  life  in  some  of 
the  principal  than  in  the  subordinate  characters.  Margaret  Estcourt 
and  the  two  young  men,  Geoffrey  Newton  and  Valentine  Brown, 
whose  old  friendship  is  marred  by  their  both  being  in  love  with 
her,  are  less  clearly  drawn  than  are  either  old  Andrew  Fisher, 
Squire  Thorpe,  Felix  St.  Bees,  the  hard-working  and  popular 
clergyman  who  sticks  to  his  trying  work  from  sheer  love  for  it, 
or  Augustus  Basset,  the  wreck  of  an  educated  man,  who  is  a  land 
of  half  bailiff,  half  hanger-on  at  the  Farm.  We  have  no  objeb- 
tion  to  make  to  the  plot  of  the  book  turning  upon  a  thin 
love  story,  admirably  relieved  as  it  is  with  such  touches  as  we 
have  indicated,  and  with  an  admirable  description  of  a  night 
adventure  on  the  downs.  But  we  may  fairly  object  perhaps  to 
the  quasi-sensational  scene  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which 
the  two  rivals,  out  shooting  together,  suddenly  fall  into  an  un- 
premeditated duel  with  their  guns.  Mr.  Jefi'eries  remarks,  it 
is  true,  that  if  they  had  been  using  muzzle-loaders  the  thing  could 
hardly  have  happened  ;  but  we  doubt  if  the  excuse  of  the  rapid 
loading  is  sullieient:  nor,  granting  thus  much,  is  it  credible  that 
one  should  take  advantage  of  the  other's  having  fired  away  his 
last  cartridge.  This,  however,  is  the  only  serious  blot  upon  a 
book  which  has  many  admirable  qualities.  We  have  said  some- 
thing above  of  "  Tummas  "  and  "  Rause."  This  is  the  end  of 
their  courtship : — 

"  Aw,  tlmr  be  tbe  moon,  you  ;  a'  be  as  big  as  a  waggon-wheel,"  said 
Tummas,  putting  his  arm  as  far  round  her  plump  waist  as  it  would  go. 
"  Let  i  bide,"  said  Km^e. 
"  I  wooll  kiss  ee,"  said  Tummas  sturdilv. 
"  Thee  shatn't." 

There  was  some  struggling,  but  Tummas  succeeded  with  less  difficulty 
than  he  expected.  The  damsel  was  relenting  under  the  influence  of  long 
and  faithful  attentions.  Tummas,  like  a  wise  man,  hit  while  the  iron  was 
hot,  and  pressed  for  the  publication  of  the  banns. 

"  Aw,"  said  liausc,  at  last,  with  a  tinished  air  of  languid  weariness,  as  if 
quite  worn  out  with  importunity,  that  could  not  have  been  much  improved 
on  in  a  drawing-room,  "  aw,  s'pose  us  med  as  well,  you.  If  thee  woot  do't, 
/can't  help  it,  can  'ee  ?  " 

"  Rita's "  volumes,  which  contain  Countess  Daphne  and  two  I 
shorter  stories,  strike  us  as  a  curious  example  of  imitative- 
ness.  The  writer  has  apparently  modelled  her  style  upon  that 
of  a  notorious  contemporary  author  who  has  lately  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  disgraceful  puff'  in  tho  Times;  but  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  quote  of  "  Bita  "  the  old  line  about  an  "  exemplar  vitiis 
imitabile,"  for,  however  much  want  of  wisdom  and  unlucky 
attempt  at  fine  writing  there  may  be  in  "Rita's"  productions, 
and  however  bad  may  be  the  taste  of  some  passages,  they 
at  least  are  not  so  offensive  as  the  works  on  which  she  seems 
in  other  respects  to  have  founded  her  method.  The  story  of 
Countess  Daphne  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  two  fiddles,  and  it 
will  be  conjectured  from  this  that  music  has  a  large  share  in  the 
tale.  It  is  not  so  very  long  agoa  that  we  commented  upon  the 
small  number  of  good  musical  novels  which  exist  in  English,  and  we 
fear  that  Countess  Daphne  cannot  be  added  to  thisnumber.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  plot  are  a  musical  boy  of  obscure  parentage,  taken  up  and 
protected  by  an  accomplished  musician  and  violinist;  a  musical 
girl  whose  birth  is  a  mystery,  and  who  is  a  playmate  of  the  boy  ; 
and  the  musician  referred  to,  who  in  after  life  finds  that  his 
jn-otecje  is  his  rival  in  the  girl's  affections,  or  rather  that,  unless  he 
gets  his  protcr/e  out  of  the  way,  he  can  never  hope  that  she  will 
listen  to  him.  The  girl  Daphne,  when  she  is  brought  to  think,  by  the 
musician  Delli's  contrivance,  that  her  boy-lover  is  untrue  to  her, 
makes  a  loveless  marriage  with  Belli ;  and  the  author  might  with 
aivantage  have  omitted  a  great  deal  of  what  she  has  written  in  this 
connexion.  In  such  matters  as  this,  however,  she  is  fortunately,  as 
we  have  hinted,  not "  a  patch  upon"  her  model.  Belli  succeeds  finally  \ 
in  winning  Baphne'slove,  and  meanwhile  Tista,  the  bo3T-lover,  whose 
genius,  unprotected  and  unsupported,  has  been  unable  to  assert 
itself,  is  ill  and  starving,  with  no  friend  but  another  girl  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  him.  This  girl,  who  is  an  actress,  is  taken  ! 
up  by  Countess  Baphne  (she  turned  out  to  be  a  Countess  before 
she  married  Belli),  and  procures  an  invitation  for  Tista  to  play  at  ! 
one  of  her  parties.  When  the  two  meet  there  comes,  of  course, 
an  explanation,  and  the  discovery  that  Belli  had  separated  the  j 
lovers  by  the  familiar  device  of  suppressing  the  letters  which  they 
wrote  to  each  other,  Tista  plays,  with  extraordinary  success  of  | 
course,  and  dies  just  as  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  piece.  The 
curious  thing  is  that,  after  all  this,  Countess  Baphne,  like  a  well- 
conducted  person,  seems  to  like  her  villanous  husband  rather 
better  than  before,  and  tells  Lim  that  she  "can  pardon  all  for  | 


love. '  "  Boes  Baphne  seem  a  feeble  heroine  after  all  ?  "  asks  the 
author;  and  the  only  possible  reply  is,  "As  you  put  it  in  that 
way,  she  most  undoubtedly  does."  The  author,  it  may  be  noted 
by  the  way,  is  hardly  fortunate  in  the  headings  to  her  chapters, 
one  of  which  is  taken,  according  to  her,  from  "  Elaire's  son"-  in 
The.  Princess."  ° 

Another  of  the  stones  is  called  Only  an  Actress.  The  actress 
is  a  certain  Miss  Irene  Vernon,  beloved  by  and  betrothed  to  Lord 
Montdesne.  Lord  Montdesne  has  a  sister  who  "  is  a  beautiful 
proud  woman,  and  moves  in  very  high  society."  Perhaps  it  is  on 
account  of  the  exceeding  height  of  the  society  that  she  is  called 
indifferently  Lady  Cissiter,  Lady  Otho,  and  Lady  Otho  Cissiter. 
"She"  (Lady  Cissiter,  or  Lady  Otho,  or  Lady" Otho  Cissiter) 
"  married  a  very  rich  nobleman,  her  senior  by  thirty  years,  and 
they  are  wonderfully  rich,  and  perfectly— unhappy.  But  for  all 
that  Lady  Otho  moves  in  her  own  distinguished  circle,  unruffled 
and  unmoved  either  by  her  husband's  neglect  or  infidelity."  This 
three-named  lady  who  moves  in  a  distinguished  circle  although 
her  husband  is  a  wicked  old  man,  calls  on  Miss  Vernon,  and  hear- 
ing from  her  that  she  is  to  be  Montdesne's  wife,  replies,  "  Sis 
wife  !  Are  you  mad,  girl  ?  His  mistress,  perhaps— nay,  even  that 
is  too  much  honour  !  "  The  end  of  all  is  that  Miss  Vernon  dies  on 
the  stage,  just  as  the  hero  of  Daphne  dies  in  a  concert-room. 
"  '  I  loved  him  as  a  woman  loves  but  once,'  she  said,  in  the  words 
of  the  written  piece,  and  the  words  of  her  own  desolate  heart. 
'  I  gave  him  all— my  thoughts  that  were  the  echo  of  his  own,' "  and 
so  on.  When  she  had  finished  these  "  words  of  the  written  piece," 

a  '■'  hoarse,  choking  sob  fell  across  the  dense  and  solemn  silence  a 

man's  sob."  Oddly  enough,  considering  the  density  and  solemnity 
of  the  silence,  "  she  heard  it."  And  after  that  she  "  wailed  '  My 
love.'  And  straight  across  the  darkened  stage  she  fell — dead." 
There  is  some  use  after  all  in  such  writing  as  "  Rita's."  It  makes 
us  appreciate  more  keenly  such  books  as  Greene  Feme  Farm. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

NO  more  interesting  historical  work  has  been  published  in 
America  for  some  time  past  than  the  Memorial  Volume  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  (i),  that  army  which,  under  the 
command  first  of  General  Joseph  Johnstone,  afterwards  of  General 
Lee,  maintained  for  four  years  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy against  overwhelming  odds,  and  concentrated  upon 
itself  during  that  period  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Tbe  military  lessons  of  its  campaigns  may  perhaps  not  possess 
that  technical  value  which  attaches  to  many  struggles  less 
momentous  and  eventful  and  to  exploits  less  heroic.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  conflict  were  exceptional,  and  can  hardly  be  repro- 
duced. On  neither  side  did  the  troops  engaged  possess  the 
discipline  or  the  permanent  organization  of  regular  armies.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  render  the  story  less  useful  to  the 
mere  military  student  enhance  its  historical  and  moral  interest.  It 
was  a  war  not  of  armies,  but  of  nations  ;  not  of  professional  sol- 
diers, but  of  citizens  fighting  on  either  side  for  great  principles. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  national  grandeur  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
national  existence  on  the  other.  Every  soldier  in  the  Southern  army, 
with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  formed  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  Union,  felt  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  struggle, 
and  was  affected  by  its  fortunes  almost  as  deeply  as  a  Spartan  or  an 
Athenian  by  the  fate  of  those  wars  which,  despite  their  small  scale 
and  limited  area,  will  be  studied  and  remembered  for  ages  by  millions 
for  whom  the  great  European  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  will  possess  but  a  secondary  interest.  For 
Englishmen  especially,  the  story  of  the  American  Civil  War  must  al- 
ways possess  the  most  powerful  attractions.  On  both  sides  the  prin- 
ciples involved  were  those  which  most  deeply  affect  our  own  national 
feeling  ;  the  language,  the  race,  the  ideas  of  the  combatants  were 
our  own.  The  army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  particular,  from  the 
nature  of  the  defence  it  had  to  maintain,  and  the  character  it 
earned  and  sustained,  enlisted,  and  will  for  generations  continue 
to  enlist,  the  strongest  English  sympathies.  It  fought  with 
English  tenacity,  English  recklessness  of  consequences,  English 
indifference  to  odds,  what  was  from  the  first  a  very  doubtful  and 
soon  became  an  evidently  losing  battle.  Once  only  was  it  fairly 
beaten  in  open  field ;  over  and  over  again,  both  on  the  offensive 
and  on  the  defensive,  it  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for 
apparently  overwhelming  odds.  Its  composition  resembled  very 
closely  that  of  our  own  Volunteer  regiments.  Its  chiefs  were 
men  whose  personal  character  and  public  conduct  displayed  all 
the  virtues  on  which  Englishmen  most  pride  themselves ;  as  the 
people  of  Virginia  are  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  English 
of  all  the  many  offsets  which  the  mother  race  has  planted  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  General  Lee  was  as  perfect  a  type  of 
the  ideal  English  soldier  and  gentleman  as  history  can  show. 
"  Stonewall  "  Jackson  reproduced,  with  many  of  its  eccentri- 
cities, but  scarcely  one  of  its  worse  and  meaner  features,  the 
historic  character  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Stuart,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  and  Wade-IIampton  reminded  those  who  closely  followed 
their  career  of  the  finest  examples  of  English  Cavalier  loyalty  and 
simplicity.  Longstreet  aud  A.  P.  Hill  were  thorough  English 
country  gentlemen,  whom  duty  converted  into  generals,  and  who 
proved  themselves  second  to  no  veteran  soldiers  in  skill,  judgment. 

(i)  Arniy  of  Northern  Virginia;  Memorial  Volume.  Compiled  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  D.D.,  Secretary  Southern  Historical  Society.  Richmond: 
Randolph  &  English.   London  :  Triilmer  &  Co.  1880. 
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daring,  and  devotion.  The  splendour  of  its  achievements  and  its 
endurance,  the  personal  qualities  and  the  fate  of  ©early  all  its 
chiefs,  give  an  especial  pathos  to  the  heroism  of  the  "Virginian 
army.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  record  of  the  meet- 
ing'of  November  3rd,  1870,  when  those  who  had  fought  under 
him,  and  those  who  had  in  civil  or  military  capacities  supported 
kim,  assembled  to  pay  the  hst  honours  to  the  memory  ot  .1  leader 
adored  as  few  soldiers  hive  been  adored  by  all  his  countrymen, 
revered  by  every  man  among  his  enemies  whom  passion  and 
spite  bad  not  rendered  incapable  of  generosity,  and  respected 
and  admired  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.  On  the  next 
day  the  first  formal  reunion  of  the  Virginian  army  took  place. 
Since  then  in  each  year  the  Virginian  division  of  that  army  has 
held  an  annual  meeting.  Prudence  rendered  the  first  two  assem- 
blies comparatively  private,  and  no  record  of  their  proceedings  has 
been  preserved ;  but  on  the  third  occasion  the  vindictive  feeling 
of  the  victorious  section  had  so  far  subsided  that  it  was  thought 
safe  to  publish  the  proceedings.  In  these  no  characteristic  is 
so  remarkable  as  the  utter  absence  of  that  bitterness  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  looked  for  in  the  vanquished  party.  There 
is  scarcely  a  remark  in  all  the  speeches,  scarcely  a  word  throughout 
the  whole  volume,  of  which  any  Northern  soldier  could  complain. 
The  addresses,  one  of  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  each  an- 
nual reassemblage,  possess  a  very  high  historical  as  well  as  military 
value.  That  of  Colonel  Venables  on  the  campaign  of  1864  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbour ;  that  of  Colonel  Marshall, 
General  Lee's  aide-de-camp,  on  the  strategic  value  of  Richmond  ; 
that  of  Major  Daniel  on  the  critical  battle  of  Gettysburg;  that  of 
Captain  McCabe  on  the  defence  of  Petersburg;  that  of  Colonel 
Allen  on  Jackson's  exploits  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  ;  and  that  of 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee  upon  the  victory  of  Chancellorsville,  when 
the  Confederates  attacked,  outflanked,  and  utterly  defeated  au 
army  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  their  own,  are  all  thoroughly 
excellent  in  their  way.  That  of  private  Leigh  Robinson  on 
the  battles  of  the  \\  ilderness  is  full  of  interesting  observation 
and  incident,  but  fearfully  too  long.  To  many  readers  to  whom 
they  will  recall  scenes  watched  from  a  distance  with  eager 
interest,  to  a  younger  generation  which  will  derive  from  them 
its  first  clear  notion  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  on 
record,  this  volume  will  be  most  acceptable.  Were  we  required 
to  indicate  any  one  portion  of  the  collection  as  especially  typical 
and  interesting,  we  should  perhaps  name  Captain  McCabe's  account 
of  the  defence  of  Petersburg,  unless  we  gave  the  preference  to  the 
terrible  six  days'  retreat,  the  last  episode  of  the  war,  and  one  in 
which  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Virginian  army  were  displayed  with 
singular  clearness.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war  the 
work  is  invaluable,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  con- 
tents have  already  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  Southern  Histo- 
rical Society,  papers  far  less  generally  known  in  this  country  than 
they  deserve,  and  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  authentic  in- 
formation and  vivid  description  from  the  Southern  point  of  view 
as  does  not,  we  believe,  exist  respecting  any  other  great  national 
conflict. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Russell's  Library  Notes  (2)  are  sadly  incoherent, 
and,  we  incline  to  think,  very  ill  arranged;  the  titles  of  the 
various  papers  affording  little  or  no  clue  to  the  character  of 
their  several  contents,  and  each  being  far  too  long  and  varied. 
Had  the  volume  been  broken  up  into  six  or  seven  times  as 
many  distinct  chapters,  with  the  materials  of  each  clearly 
arranged  and  connected  by  some  continuous  thread,  the  work 
would  have  found  and  deserved  a  very  much  larger  circulation 
than  in  its  present  form  it  is  likely  to  enjoy — might  have  taken  a 
permanent  if  humble  place  in  that  class  of  works  to  which  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  and  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,  different  as  they  are,  may  all  be  said  to 
belong.  It  is  a  book  into  which  a  careless  reader  may  dip  at  any 
point  with  the  assurance  that  he  can  hardly  turn  two  pages  with- 
out lighting  on  something  readable  and  rememberable ;  but  it  is 
also  one  which  the  most  diligent  and  omnivorous  student  can 
hardly  by  possibility  read  through.  We  have  found  in  it  many 
stories  which,  true  or  not,  are  new,  at  least  to  us  ;  some  perhaps 
which  are  true  but  not  new;  and  a  fair  number  which  have 
neither  truth  nor  novelty  to  commend  them. 

Mr.  Henry  George's  work  entitled  Progress  and  Poverty  (3),  a 
somewhat  ill-chosen  name,  selected  probably  for  its  alliterative 
suggestion  of  much  more  than  the  work  really  contains,  would 
have  been  very  well  worth  reading  had  it  been  compressed  into 
balf  its  actual  length.  As  it  is,  with  a  good  deal  that  is  not 
sound — especially  when  the  author  attempts  to  reason  from  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  conclusions — it  contains  much  that  a  prac- 
tical economist  is  very  apt  to  overlook.  Till  we  read  Mr.  George's 
chapter  on  Wages  we  had  hardly  realized  the  extent  to  which 
acute  thinkers  in  whom  the  faculty  of  generalization  surpasses  that 
of  appreciating  and  ascertaining  facts — even  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill — are  biassed  in  their  general  inferences  by  particular 
facts,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  by  that  practical  aspect  of  a  sub- 
ject with  which  personal  or  national  experience  has  familiar- 
ized them.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  George's 
general  conclusion  is  not    much  more    widely  wrong  than 

(2)  Library  ATotes.  By  A.  P.  Russell.  New  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1880. 

(3)  Progress  and  Poverty :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  Industrial 
Impressions  and  of  Inerease  of  Want  with  Increase  of  Wealth ;— the 
Krmedy.  By  Honry  George.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  London : 
TrUbner  &  Co.  1879. 


Mr.  Mill's.  From  the  American  aspect  of  the  question,  from  his 
familiarity  with  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  wages  are  paid  out 
of  or  by  a  share  in  produce,  Mr.  George  lays  down  the  general 
rule  that  wages  are  never  paid  out  of  capital,  as,  from  hie.  famili- 
arity with  an  exactly  opposite  set  of  facts,  Mr.  Mill  laid  down  an 
almost  equally  general  rule  to  the  contrary.  A  little  reflection 
might  have  shown  the  younger  writer  that  in  contradicting  his 
predecessor  he  has  fallen  into  a  precisely  analogous  error. 
Where  wage3  are  paid  before  produce  is  sold  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  paid  out  of  capital,  if  only  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  capital  of  the  employer  must  suffice  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  raw  material,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  workmen  for  weeks  or  months.  Similar  merits  and  similar 
faults  are  almost  as  strikingly  displayed  in  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  cognate  questions  of  Interest  and  Profits.  He  shows,  for 
example,  how  the  so-called  "  tyranny  of  capital  "  is  sometimes  a 
real  and  very  exasperating  fact  in  the  United  States,  though  in  a 
form  with  which  Englishmen  are  happily  but  little  acquainted — 
a  Railway  Company,  for  example,  imposing  on  individuals  and 
on  towns  terms  outrageously  unjust,  but  enforced  by  a  power 
derived  not  from  capital  but  from  monopoly.  He  fails,  however, 
to  see  that  the  true  deduction  to  be  drawn  is  not  one  ad- 
verse to  capital,  but  one  condemning  the  carelessness  with  which 
unregulated  and  unconditional  monopolies  are  granted  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Legislatures.  The  value  of  Mr.  George's  book 
lies  in  the  presentation  of  views  derived  from  the  peculiar  facts 
of  American  industrial  and  social  organization  ;  views  which  may 
lead  thoughtful  European  economists  to  modify  the  generality  of 
their  own  conclusions  rather  than  to  adopt  Mr.  George's. 

Dr.  Allen's  work  on  Solar  Light  and  Heat  (4)  is  not  one  which 
can  be  criticized  in  a  brief  notice.  Its  purpose  is  to  draw  from 
facts  which  are  broadly,  if  not  always  correctly,  stated,  and  from 
assumptions  which  will  not  by  any  means  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, inferences  respecting  the  identity  of  natural  forces  and 
the  sensations  they  produce  which  transcend  anything  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  most  advanced  scientific  theorists.  But  that  the 
sensations  of  light,  heat,  smell,  taste,  and  sound  are  produced  by 
an  identical  electro-magnetic  action  transmitted  through  different 
nerves,  is  a  conclusion  as  basty  and  premature,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  as  that  the  original  cause  of  motion  must  be  immaterial  by 
logical  deduction  from  the  inertia  of  matter.  These  are  two  of 
the  main  doctrines  or  assumptions  of  the  author,  and  from  these 
the  trustworthiness  of  bis  reasoning  may  be  judged  by  those 
who  may  not  feel  themselves  equal  to  criticize  his  arguments 
in  detail. 

The  History  of  Bristol  Parish  in  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Slaughter  (5), 
is  certainly  disappointing.  It  contains  very  little  of  that  primi- 
tive local  history,  derived  from  parochial  records,  which  throws 
so  much  light  on  the  early  proceedings  of  the  first  English  colonists 
in  America  before  the  settlements  had  acquired  a  security  that 
afforded  leisure  and  opportunity  for  regular  accounts  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  Grains  of  valuable  information 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  but  they  have  to  be  picked  out  of  a 
mass  of  material  that  possesses  scarcely  more  interest  outside  of 
Bristol  parish  itself,  than  would  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  a 
Kentish  or  Devonshire  church  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Townsend's  Tales  of  the  Chesapeake  (6)  are  lively,  often 
readable,  sometimes  sensational,  but  sometimes  unsuited  from  the 
character  of  their  interest  to  youthful  readers,  while  hardly 
adapted  to  the  better  taste  of  maturer  years. 

The  American  Art  Review  (7)  of  which  the  fifth  number  is  now 
before  us,  is  somewhat  too  technical  for  any  but  artists  or  professed 
connoisseurs.  It  contains,  however,  several  engravings  which  ap- 
pear to  possess  no  common  merit,  and  more  than  one  interesting 
paper,  the  most  valuable  one  being  that  on  the  peculiarities  of 
American  art,  of  which  only  a  fragment  appears  in  the  present 
number.  The  critic  charges  his  countrymen  with  a  want  of 
imagination  and  a  tendency  to  almost  Chinese  imitativeness — a 
charge  which  till  lately  was  preferred,  not  wholly  without  reason, 
against  the  national  literature  also.  The  paper,  type,  and  general 
execution  are  well  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  review. 

Mr.  Brock's  work  on  the  manufacturing  aud  trading  importance 
and  prospects  of  Richmond  (8)  is  little  more  than  a  pamphlet, 
published,  no  doubt,  with  the  patriotic  purpose  of  attracting 
towards  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  wealth  and  labour 
that  may  in  some  measure  repair  her  terrible  losses.  The  energy 
and  resolution  with  which  the  Virginians  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  State,  and  the  loyal 
frankness  with  which,  both  as  a  community  and  as  individuals, 
they  have  accepted  the  situation  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  deserve  all  possible  sympathy.  Two  serious  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  success.  The  demoralization  of  negro  labour 
is  probably  less  felt  there  than  in  other  Southern  States,  but  the 

(4)  Solar  Light  and  Heat :  the  Source  and  the  Supply.  By  Zacliariah 
Allen,  LL.D.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
1879. 

(5)  A  History  of  Bristol  parish,  Va.  With  Genealogies  and  His- 
torical Illustrations.  By  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Richmond  :  Randolph  &  English.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(6)  Tales  of  the  Chesapeake.  By  G.  A.  Townscnd  (Gath).  New  York: 
American  News  Co.  1880. 

(7)  The  American  Art  Review.  Vol.  I.  No.  5.  Boston :  Estes  & 
Lauriat.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(8)  Richmond  as  a  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Centre  ;  including  a  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  City.  By  R.  A.  Brock,  Esq.,  Virginia  Historical 
Society.    Richmond  :  Jones  &  Cook.    London  :  Triibner  <k  Co.  1880. 
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tobacco  cultivation  has  exhausted  much  valuable  land  that  cannot 
recover  its  productiveness  without  expensive  manures  which  its 
owners  can  ill  afford  ;  and  the  failure,  despite  the  efforts  of  all  her 
best  and  worthiest  citizens,  to  pay  the  State  debt  necessarily  dis- 
courages that  influx  of  English  capital  which  might  afford  her  the 
best  chances  of  recovery.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  certainly  offers 
special  attractions  to  agricultural  emigrants.  The  society  of  the 
State  is  to  Englishmen  the  most  congenial  in  America,  but  Rich- 
mond itself  is,  we  fear,  hardly  likely  to  attract  any  considerable 
addition  either  of  capital  or  labour  from  without. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Furness's  Variorum  Shakspeare  (9),  con- 
taining King  Lear,  deserves  mention  as  an  example  of  the  American 
interest  in  English  classics,  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  publishers 
like  Messrs.  Lippiucott  endeavour  to  meet  it3  demands,  and  even 
to  raise  its  standard. 

A  mention,  if  no  more,  is  due  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bates's 
small  volume  (10),  a  collection  of  short  and  often  spirited  and 
graceful  pieces  of  verse. 

Blue-books  are  hardly  literature ;  and  though  an  exception  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  not  a  few  publications  which  in  America  are 
issued  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  Federal  Governments,  and 
not,  as  in  England,  at  the  cost  of  author  or  publisher,  the  general 
rule  applies  there  as  elsewhere.  A  document  like  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  (11)  possesses  a 
value  and  interest  not  less  than  that  attaching  to  individual  chap- 
ters of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Brassey's  on  Foreign  Wages  and  English 
Labour ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  a  collection  of  materials  rather  than 
of  a  complete  work.  The  local  information  as  to  the  frequency  and 
failure  of  strikes  contained  in  the  present  volume,  the  eleventh  of 
the  series,  is  highly  instructive,  but  after  all  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words.  To  109  unsuccessful  strikes  there  have  been 
1 8  successful  ones.  The  amount  of  wages  lost  is  far  greater  than 
the  amount  which  the  success  of  all  the  strikes  could  in  many 
months  have  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  wilful  sufferers  ;  and  the 
net  result  is  even  more  unfavourable  to  the  Unionists  than  in  Eng- 
land— one  important  Union,  that  of  the  shoemakers,  having, 
after  a  vast  waste  of  money  and  great  injury  to  a  most 
extensive  local  trade,  been  reduced  to  insignificance,  if  not 
destroyed.  The  lesson  might  be  taken  home  by  Union- 
ists here.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  emigrant  English 
Trade-Unionists  are  charged  with  the  chief  responsibility  for  the 
mischief,  and  that  in  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  mother-country,  pro- 
fessional agitators  rather  than  practical  workers  appear  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  artisans,  and  to  profit  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  their  counsels  and  the  losses  of  those  who  follow  them. 

Among  the  multitude  of  public  documents  before  us,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  enormous  volume  which  contains  the  second 
part  of  the  medical  portion  of  the  great  collection  of  professional 
experience  acquired  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Federal  army  during 
the  Civil  War  (12),  silted,  arranged,  and  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Its  technical  and  prac- 
tical value  can  hardly,  we  should  think,  be  exaggerated. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1879(13) 
shows  a  total  revenue  of  274  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  251 
were  derived  from  customs  and  internal  revenue  (so-called),  with 
an  expenditure  of  267  millions,  of  which  105  were  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Thirty-five  millions  were  expended  in  pensions,  5^ 
millions  on  the  payment  of  the  Halifax  award,  40  millions 
on  the  army,  and  1 5  upon  the  navy.  The  sum  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt  was  but  trivial. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  (14) 
shows  that  extreme  difficulty  is  found  in  repressing  illicit  distilla- 
tion, which  leads  to  not  a  few  murderous  conflicts,  in  which  the 
sympathy  of  the  local  juries  appears  to  go  with  the  offenders,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  redress  or  punishment  from  the  State 
courts  where  Federal  tax-collectors  have  been  injured  or  killed. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Report  on  the  Internal  Commerce 
of  the  Union  (15)  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  great  railway 
companies  to  one  another  and  to  the  public,  a  subject  on  which 
great  and  apparently  well-founded  dissatisfaction  still  prevails. 

The  Report  on  Imports  and  Import  Duties  (16)  shows  a  terrific 
list  of  articles  subject  to  enormous  duties,  a  hindrance  to  trade 
■which  even  the  vast  internal  resources  of  the  Union  can  with 
difficulty  endure. 

(9)  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  H.  II.  Furness, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  V.  King  Lear.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  1880. 

(10)  Risk;  and  other  Poems.  By  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.  Boston: 
Williams  &  Co.  1879. 

(11)  Eleventh  Annual  Report  o  f  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour. 
January,  1880.  Boston:  Band,  Avery,  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Go.  1880. 

(12)  The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
Part.  II.  Vol.  I.  Medical  History.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
House.    London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(13)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Fina/ices  fur  the  Year  1S79.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(14)  Report  o  f  the  Commission  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ended  June  30,  1879.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(15)  Report  on  the  Internal  Commerce  o  f  the  United  States.  By  Joseph 
Nimmo,  jun.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department. 
Submitted  December  1,  1879. — Commerce  and  Navigation.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.    Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(16)  Imports. —  Duties  from  1867  to  1878  inclusive:  a  Compilation  of 
Foreign  Commodities  Imported  and  Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United 
States.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1879. 


The  State  Papers  of  Massachusetts  on  Convict  Labour  (17),  State 
Charities  (18),  and  Prisons  (19),  possess  greater  value  and  interest 
than  those  of  perhaps  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

(17)  Report  of  the  Joint  Speciat  Committee  on  Contract  Convict  Labour. 
Boston  :  Band,  Avery,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(18)  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Stau.  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Churdy  of  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  Band,  Avery,  &  Co  London  ■ 
Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(19)  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Comtnissioners  of  Prisons  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Boston :  Band,  Avery,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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THE 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

WILL  OPEN 

ADMISSION,  ONE  SHILLING. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
FRiETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "  The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DORE  QALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

THE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION  of  High-class 

PICTURES  is  NOW  OPEN  at  ARTIIUR  TOOTH  &  SON'S  GALLERY,  5  Hay- 
market,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.   Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

ART-UNION  of  LONDON. — The    ANNUAL  GENERAL 

MEETING  to  receive  the  Council's  Report,  and  distribute  the  Amount  subscribed  for 
the  Purchase  of  Works  of  Art,  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre  tby  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Ileurv  Irvimr,  Esq.),  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2rth  instant,  ut  Half- past  Eleven  for 
Twelve  o'clock,  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  HOUGHTON,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Receipt  for  the  current  year  will  procure  admission  for  Members  aud  Friends. 

LEWIS  POCOCK.  jnon.sec. 
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at  Six  o'clock.   The  Right  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARD  WICK,  Treasurer. 
T.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secrctanj.U  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
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THE  MINISTRY. 

THE  selection  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  has  corresponded 
in  most  instances  with  general  expectation,  and  no 
serious  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  distribution  of 
offices.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  over  Lord 
Granville's  claim  to  the  place  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  second  in  Ministerial  rank.  Nearly  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  he  was  first  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Admin- 
istration he  was  designated  by  general  opinion  as  the 
fittest  successor  to  Lord  Clarendon.  During  the  last  three 
or  four  years  Lord  Granville  has  carefully  abstained  from 
sharing  in  the  violent  hostility  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  some  other  members  of  the  party  have  assailed  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy.  Though  he  will  perhaps  agree  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  reverse  or  disturb  the  relations  which  have  been 
established  among  the  European  Powers.  Even  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  should,  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  official 
career,  aspire  to  regulate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
his  decisions  will  take  their  final  shape  from  the  channel 
through  which  they  must  be  conveyed.  If  Lord  Harting- 
TON  hu  d  been  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he  would 
have  had  his  business  to  learn.  The  re  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  at  any  time  been  a  professed  student  of  history 
or  diplomacy,  though  his  spirit  and  good  sense  would 
have  enabled  him  to  represent  the  country  without  dis- 
credit. It  has  fortunately  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  invite  Lord  Derby  to  return  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Few 
tendencies  are  so  dangerous  in  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  as 
habitual  and  insurmountable  determination  to  avoid  tangible 
risk  and  definite  responsibility.  If  it  is  true  that  Lord  Derby 
has  declined  offers  of  joining  tu  j  Government  in  some  other 
capacity,  he  has  probably  had  good  reasons  for  his  de- 
cision. The  hopes  which  turbulent  Russian  politicians  have 
founded  on  the  result  of  the  English  elections  will  almost 
certainly  be  disappointed.  Their  complaints  of  the  reso- 
lute pertinacity  with  which,  as  they  assert,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  baffled  and  defeated  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
Russia,  may  perhaps  remind  his  successors  of  the  unpopu- 
larity which  would  be  incurred  by  a  policy  of  ostentatious 
deference  and  concession.  Mr.  Gladstone's  wild  rhetoric 
will  be  largely  modified  by  translation  into  Lord  Gran- 
ville's temperate  and  courteous  conversation  and  des- 
patches. In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  represent  the  department  with  a  vigour  and  know- 
ledge of  business  which  will  render  it  unnecessary,  as  it 
might  be  unsafe,  in  ordinary  cases  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  explain  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  well  advised  in  giving  the  conduct 
of  Indian  affairs  to  Lord  Hartington,  and  in  employing 
Lord  Northbrook  in  another  office  of  which  he  has  al- 
ready had  experience.  The  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  might  have  been  disastrous  ;  and  it  is  in  almost 
all  cases  convenient  that  Ministers  should  not  be  pledged 
to  any  special  policy  in  the  business  of  their  own 
departments.  The  traditional  practice  of  entrusting  the 
great  offices  of  State  to  Parliamentary  leaders,  with- 
out reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  special  business 
of  their  respective  departments,  is  justified  by  experi- 
ence, though  to  theorists  it  appears  paradoxical.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Childers  will  soon  master  the  details 
of  the  War  Office,  or  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  be  an 
active  and  able  Home  Secretary,  whether  he  defeats  the 


unexpected  opposition  at  Oxford,  or  represents  some  other 
constituency.  Lord  Kimberley  has  once  before  been  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  when  his  policy  was  indistinguishable  from 
that  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
He  approved  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  he 
will  promote  the  federation  of  the  South  African  pro- 
vinces, if  the  measure  is  ultimately  found  practicable.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Forster  for  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary  is 
creditable  both  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  himself. 
The  late  competitor  for  the  office  of  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  might  without  dispute  have  asserted  his  claim  to 
high  Ministerial  rank.  In  choosing  or  consenting  to  re- 
present the  Government  in  Ireland  he  has  probably  been 
actuated  by  laudable  ambition.  It  is  not  perhaps  in  Eng- 
lish mortals  to  command  the  confidence  of  Irishmen,  but 
Mr.  Forster  will  do  his  best  to  deserve  it.  Even  in  that 
remarkable  country  honesty,  temper,  and  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  business  have  a  certain  value.  The  Irish 
members  will  perhaps  not  be  insensible  to  the  compli- 
ment which  a  principal  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  pays 
to  their  country  in  the  acceptance  of  an  office  which 
has  frequently  not  even  been  held  by  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  should  in  the  first  instance  have 
been  thought  to  represent  sufficiently  the  advanced  Liberal 
party.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing admission  to  the  privileged  circle,  has  displayed 
at  Birmingham  administrative  ability  combined  with  ex- 
treme political  intolerance.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  colleagues  who  were  not  forward  in  promoting  his 
accession  to  their  number  will  restrain  the  democratic 
energies  of  the  most  active  manager  of  elections.  It  seems 
to  have  been  found  expedient  to  avert  the  risk  of  an  im- 
mediate party  schism.  The  hesitation  with  which  the 
demand  was  at  first  received  is  in  some  degree  satisfac- 
tory. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fawcett  to  the  consider- 
able office  of  Postmaster- General  will  be  universally 
approved. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  find  room  in  the  Cabinet 
for  all  the  leading  members  of  the  party,  the  omission 
of  the  names  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Aberdare  from 
the  list  had  been  generally  anticipated.  In  declining 
office  Mr.  Goschen  has  undoubtedly  been  actuated  by 
a  high  sense  of  public  principle.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  none  of  the  Ministers  surpass  him 
in  ability  or  in  knowledge.  Unfortunately  the  party  is 
bound  by  incautious  pledges  to  support  a  measure  which 
Mr.  Goschen  rightly  considers  dangerous.  Not  following 
the  example  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Goschen  retains  his  right 
of  independent  opposition  to  the  degradation  of  the  fran- 
chise, though  he  will  not  be  able  to  defeat  it.  Another 
able  and  trusted  member  of  former  Liberal  Govern- 
ments seems  to  have  been  forgotten  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Cardwell  has  scarcely  a  supe- 
rior in  financial  and  political  ability  and  knowledge.  If 
he  had  remained  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would, 
as  of  course,  have  become  leader  of  the  party  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that 
he  should  not  share  its  triumph.  It  is  possible  that  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  not  entirely 
sympathize  with  the  recent  developments  of  Liberalism ; 
but,  even  after  the  admission  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
moderate  section  retains  a  numerical  preponderance.  It 
is  more  remarkable  that  Lord  Ripon  should  have  accepted 
the  Viceroyalty  of  India  than  that  he  should  have  been 
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selected  for  the  post.  His  ability,  bis  rank,  and  bis  long 
and  varied  practice  in  public  affairs  qualify  him  for  the 
highest  administrative  office.  He  has  a  special  qualifica- 
tion for  the  Viceroyalty  in  the  knowledge  of  military  ad- 
ministration -which  he  acquired  at  the  War  Office  as 
Under-Secretary  and  afterwards  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  shown  some  self-denial  in  returning 
to  an  office  of  secondary  rank ;  and  be  will  establish  a 
strong  claim  to  a  political  office  in  some  future  Cabinet. 

Of  all  the  Ministerial  arrangements,  the  most  important 
is  Mr.  Gladstone's  reservation  to  himself  of  the  Exchequer. 
As  Prime  Minister,  he  would  in  any  case  have  exercised  tbe 
same  control  over  the  finances  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  determination  to  undertake  the 
detailed  administration  probably  indicates  his  intention  of 
introducing  some  great  financial  enterprise.  The  scheme 
which  he  vaguely  announced  in  his  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies in  1874  has  never  been  further  explained  ;  but 
he  may  perhaps  now  have  determined  to  prosecute  the 
design  which  was  then  interrupted  He  cannot,  indeed, 
use  the  small  surplus  which  he  inherits  from  his  predecessor 
to  abolish  the  Income-tax ;  but  the  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  may  be 
effected  with  the  aid  of  an  irresistible  majority.  One  of  his 
proposals  will  no  doubt  be  the  imposition  of  additional  bur- 
dens on  landed  property  in  the  form  of  Probate  duties,  or 
of  an  increase  of  the  Succession  duties ;  and  the  small 
minority  which  consists  of  landowners  will  in  vain  contend 
against  a  popular  and  plausible  demand.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Income-tax  ought  at  any  time  to  be 
repealed ;  but  since  the  date  of  his  first  Budget,  seven- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  repeatedly  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  tax.  Another  conjecture  points  to 
the  eventual  reduction  of  the  charge  of  the  Debt  by  the 
creation  of  a  2^  per  cent.  Stock.  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted 
to  begin  the  change  when  tbe  South  Sea  Stock  was  com- 
muted in  1853  ;  but  tbe  Crimean  war  immediately  after- 
wards put  an  end  for  the  time  to  financial  experiments. 
It  may  be  considered  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
burdened  himself  with  extraordinary  labour  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  simple  routine  of 
business.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  will 
stint  the  public  service ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
undesirable  that  he  should  have  enough  to  do  without 
interfering  with  foreign  policy. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  object  for  which  the  present  Parliament  was  elected 
is  already  accomplished  in  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government.  The  further  measures  to 
which  the  majority  is  pledged  are  few,  and  they  attracted 
little  attention  during  the  contest.  The  Parliament  of 
1868  had  a  more  definite  task  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment.  That  it  would  also  effect 
a  great  constitutional  change  by  tbe  introduction  of  the 
Ballot,  that  it  would  try  the  bold  experiment  of  re- 
modelling Irish  land  tenure,  and  that  it  would  create  a 
new  system  of  elementary  education  was  not  distinctly 
foreseen.  The  present  Government  will  probably  inter- 
fere to  a  greater  extent  between  Irish  landlords  and 
tenants,  though  no  definite  plan,  except  Mr.  Bright's,  has 
been  proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party. 
They  have  on  many  occasions  announced  their  intention  of 
relaxing  the  control  which  landowners  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  exercise  over  the  future  destination  of 
their  estates ;  but  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of 
settlements  on  unborn  children  would  provoke  strong  and 
almost  unanimous  resistance  among  the  class  which  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  change.  For  the  present  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  more  prudent  to  accept  Lord  Cairns's 
scheme  of  legislation  than  to  propose  more  ambitious  mea- 
sures. Country  gentlemen  will  have  reason  to  regret 
the  failure  of  the  late  Government  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the 
institution  of  a  partially  representative  setup!  administra- 
tion. The  County  Boards  Bill  of  1878  was  abandoned 
because  it  was  found  that  the  farmers  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  a  measure  which  had  been  clamorously  de- 
manded in  their  name;  but  the  Government  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  their  omission  to  legislate  would  give  their 
successors  the  opportunity  of  making  far  more  sweeping 
changes.  In  one  of  his  Midlothian  speeches  Mr.  Gladstone, 
j  ;  getting  that  he  had  himself  promised  to  relieve  the 


rates  at  the  expense  of  the  public  taxes,  found  fault  with 
the  Ministry  for  not  having  reserved  the  boon  to  be 
eventually  exchanged  for  a  sacrifice  of  the  privileges  and 
power  of  the  landed  gentry.  The  present  Government 
will  probably  establish  rural  corporations  on  <-,he  basis  of 
tbe  elective  franchise  which  already  exists  in  borcnghs. 

By  far  tbe  most  important  measure  which  is  likely  to 
occupy  the  present  Parliament  will  be  an  organic  change 
in  the  representative  system.  The  extension  of  househoVi 
suffrage  to  counties,  with  the  accompanying  or  ensuing 
redistribution  of  electoral  power,  will  be  the  greatest 
constitutional  change  since  the  first  Reform  Bill.  The 
large  increase  of  the  constituencies  in  1867  has  had 
questionable  results,  but  it  left  almost  untouched  the 
wholesome  anomalies  which  alone  allow  minorities  and 
special  interests  a  reasonable  share  of  representation.  A 
few  small  boroughs  were  disfranchised  or  deprived  of  one 
of  their  members  ;  but  there  is  still  abundant  ground  for 
the  arithmetical  protests  of  democratic  levellers,  and  for 
the  complacency  with  which  theorists  of  opposite  opinions 
habitually  regard  inequalities  resulting  from  historical 
accidents.  One  part  of  the  legislation  of  1867  was  justifi- 
able and  advantageous.  The  qualification  of  a  12I.  rating 
in  counties  admitted  a  large  and  responsible  class  of  voters 
which  had  been  excluded  by  the  first  Reform  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Chandos  Clause.  The  owners  of  land, 
who  had  for  five-and-thirty  years  controlled  the  county  re- 
presentation, were  deprived  by  the  Ballot  of  a  great  part 
of  their  influence,  which  in  some  districts,  especially  in 
Wales,  was  transferred  to  Dissenting  ministers,  who  in  the 
methods  and  objects  of  their  political  agitation  strongly 
resemble  Irish  priests.  In  other  parts  of  England  sub- 
stantial farmers  return  the  county  members.  On  the  whole, 
the  farmers  have  been  disposed  to  act  with  their  land- 
lords, and  the  minority  would  probably  return  to  their 
allegiance  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  determining 
another  election  ;  but  after  the  next  dissolution  they  will 
find  themselves  outvoted  by  their  labourers.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  will  be  comparatively  innocuous 
in  suburban  districts  where  the  middle  classes  are  nume- 
rous. In  Lincolnshire  and  the  Eastern  Counties  tenant- 
farmers  may  as  well  henceforth  cease  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  politics.  In  pledging  his  party  to  a 
dangerous  measure,  Lord  Harttngton  committed  one  of 
the  two  or  three  serious  mistakes  of  his  creditable 
and  prosperous  career ;  but  his  hasty  decision  will  now 
have  no  serious  consequences,  because  Mr,  Gladstone  with 
the  democracy  at  his  back  would  in  any  case  have  opened 
the  door  to  the  reinforcement  which  awaits  them  without. 

Although  another  dissolution  will  probably  take  place 
within  two  or  three  years,  the  extreme  Liberals,  who  will 
carry  with  them  their  unwilling  allies,  have  good  reason  to 
calculate  on  a  long  and  uninterrupted  career  of  success. 
The  only  cause  of  a  new  election  will  have  been  the 
admission  to  the  suffrage  of  an  additional  multitude  of 
poor  and  ignorant  voters,  and  the  abolition  of  small 
constituencies  which  might  possibly  cultivate  indepen- 
dent judgment.  Cynical  Conservatives  will  perhaps  con- 
sole themselves  for  their  late  defeat  by  gloating  over 
the  swift  retribution  about  to  fall  on  mutinous  tenant- 
farmers  and  on  disfranchised  boroughs  which  have  swelled 
the  Liberal  majority.  Graver  politicians  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  public  evils  by  the  merited  punishment  which 
may  be  inflicted  on  any  section  of  the  community.  An- 
other appeal  to  the  electors  will  in  some  respects  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  party  of  movement.  As  thei'e  will  then  be  no 
Beaconsfield  Government  to  expel  from  office,  more  com- 
prehensive projects  of  change  will  be  proposed  to  a  more 
democratic  constituency.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Nonconformists  will  insist  on  compensating  themselves  for 
their  late  significant  silence  by  an  attack  on  the  Church.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  Bill  for  disestablishment  will  be  laid 
before  the  present  Parliament,  which  indeed  is  otherwise 
provided  with  sufficient  occupation  ;  but  no  long  time  will 
elapse  before  some  private  member  proposes  a  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  effusive  gratitude 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  repeatedly  expressed  to  his  Dis- 
senting supporters  that  he  will  apply  to  the  English 
Church  the  vague  and  menacing  language  which  he  has 
already  addressed  to  the  Scotch  Establishment.  Some  of 
his  colleagues  will  probably  require  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  shall  be  an  open  question,  until  it  advances, 
according  to  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  phrases, 
into  the  region  of  practical  politics.    After  a  time  it  is  not 
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unlikely  that  the  controversy  may  result  in  a  coalition  of 
the  moderate  Liberals  with  the  Conservative  party. 

The  apprehensions  of  a  violent  reaction  in  foreign  policy, 
thouo-h  key  are  naturally  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
sueecVeB,  may  perhaps  be  falsified  by  experience.    The  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  national  policy  will  be  entrusted 
tj  other  hands  ;  and,  having  enough  to  do  in  finance  and 
in  domestic  legislation,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  probably  after 
a  time  relax  his  interest  in  subjects  foreign  to  his  studies 
and  habits  of  thought.    His  colleagues  may  be  able  to 
divert  him  from  hasty  schemes  of  philanthropic  agitation, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  will  address  even  the  Austrian 
Government  in  courteous  terms.    Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
perhaps  induced  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  diplomacy 
by  his  well-known  indifference  to  the  details  of  domestic 
legislation  and  government.  In  dealing  with  Great  Powers 
on  matters  of  vital  importance  he  found  himself  seriously 
interested  in  questions  more  important  than  party  tactics 
or  Parliamentary  management.  Similar  reasons,  operating 
in  the  contrary  direction,  will  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
prefer  the  department  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 
master.    It  is  only  when  foreign  complications  allow  an 
admixture  of  sentiment  and  passion  that  they  attract  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attention.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  throughout 
his  career  regarded  domestic  policy  principally  in  its  rela- 
tions to  party  ;  but  as  Minister  he  always  took  care  to 
supply  his  own  deficiencies  by  the  selection  of  colleagues 
who  understood  current  business  better  than  himself.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  both  in  Indian  and  European  affairs  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  at  least  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.     The  invectives  which  were 
calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of  excited  crowds  have  served 
their  turn,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  fact  such  as  those  which  ought  to 
affect  the  decision  of  a  Government.    The  modern  practice 
of  appealing  to  the  people  on  questions  which  are  only  un- 
derstood by  studious  politicians  produces  almost  unmixed 
evil.  The  speaker  has  probably  convinced  himself  as  well  as 
his  audience  ;  but  when  he  is  called  upon  to  act,  instead  of 
declaiming,  he  ought  to  reconsider  the  subject.    Three  or 
four  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  incidentally  remarked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  always  found  the 
Cabinet  disinclined  to  attend  to  Indian  business.  His 
opinion  of  the  due  prominence  of  foreign  affairs  has  been 
more  frequently  quoted.    The  best  service  which  he  can 
render  to  the  country  in  both  departments  of  Government 
is  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  interference  which 
is  likely  to  be  mischievous. 


FRENCH  ELECTORS  AND  FRENCH  POLITICS. 

rr^HERE  is  an  obvious  resemblance  and  an  important 
-L  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  France  and  that  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  at  the 
present  moment.  In  both  countries  the  Liberals  seem 
secure  beyond  the  possibility  of  reverse.  M.  Gajibetta 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  alike  command  the  support  of  an 
organization  which  at  the  last  election  carried  everything 
before  it.  But  in  England  this  victory  represents  for  the  time 
the  whole  effective  force  of  popular  feeling.  When  the  Con- 
servatives  once  more  find  themselves  in  office,  it  will  be  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  mood  in  the  electors  who  voted  last 
month.  Some  who  then  supported  Liberal  candidates  will 
have  turned  round  and  supported  Conservative  candidates  ; 
some  who  then  supported  Liberal  candidates  will  have 
conceived  some  grudge  against  their  party,  and  will  not 
have  voted  at  all.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
always  an  unseen  and.  unheard  force  to  be  allowed  for. 
Beneath  and  by  the  side  of  the  electors  who  care  about 
politics,  and  who  vote,  or  abstain,  or  change  their  sides 
on  what — using  the  word  in  a  very  wide  sense — may  be 
called  political  grounds,  there  are  the  electors  who  do  not 
care  about  politics,  and  who  consequently  in  ordinary  times 
do  not  trouble  themselves  to  go  to  the  poll.  The  storms 
which  fret  the  surface  of  French  affairs  do  not  penetrate 
into  these  deep  seas.  The  peasant  scarcely  knows  the 
name  of  M.  de  Feeycinet  or  M.  Ferry,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is 
simply  as  words  which  fill  a  certain  space  in  the  news- 
papers, or  on  the  doors  of  some  official  building.  He  is 
neither  a  Conservative  nor  a  Radical,  if  by  Conservative 
and  Radical  are  meant  the  Parliamentary  parties  that  pass 
by  those  names.  Provided  that  he  is  left  alone,  and 
not  frightened,  he   is    willing    to    let  the  elections 


go  as  those  who  take  an  interest  in  them  like  to  decide. 
He  does  not  expect  to  bo  affected  by  the  result  of  them, 
and  so  long  as  he  is  easy  on  this  score  he  does  not  caro 
what  that  result  is. 

When  therefore  we  read  that  the  Republican  deputies, 
have  returned  from  visiting  their  constituents  during  the 
recess  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  as  regards  the  religious  orders  meets  witb 
universal  approval,  except  among  avowed  Clericals,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  this  statement  as  true.    For  one 
thing  an  avowed  Clerical  in  the  mouth  of  a  French  Radical 
means  just  at  present  a  man  who  opposed  the  Seventh 
Clause  of  M.  Ferry's  Bill  and  who  dislikes  the  administra- 
tive decrees  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  rejection 
of  that  clause.     But  even  without  this  explanatory  quali- 
fication  the  news  is  less  satisfactory  for  the  Cabinet 
than  it  appears  to  be.    If  Frenchmen  would  consent  to 
be  illogical  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the 
attack  upon  the  unauthorized  religious  orders  would  do 
the  Government  no  harm.     The  peasantry  know  little 
about  these  orders,  and  have  no  particular  lo?e  for  them. 
They  might  even  welcome  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  as 
an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  a  dog  who  has  somehow  got  a 
very  bad  name.    The  sorrows  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
would  have  either  to  send  their  sons  abroad  to  be  edu- 
cated or  to  put  up  with  less  fashionable  schools  than  those 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  do  not  move  them  in  the 
least.  IS  or  is  their  love  of  liberty  of  that  consistent  and  sen- 
sitive sort  which  is  pained  by  an  act  of  administrative 
tyranny,  even  when  the  victim  is  a  monk.     There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  Frenchmen,  least  of 
all  French  Radicals,  are  for  about  the  first  time  in  history 
going  to  become  illogical.    The  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  has  forced  M.  de  Freycinet  to  take 
up  an  anti- Clerical  position.    It  may  be  quite  true,  as 
the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  so  often  assures  us, 
that  left  to  himself  ho  would  never  have  wished  to  attack 
the  religious  orders.    But  this  only  shows  more  conclu- 
sively how  strong  must  have  been  the  pressure  to  which 
M.  de  Freycinet  was  subjected.    What  guarantee  is  there 
either  that  similar  pressure  will  not  be  again  exerted, 
or  that  he  will   not  again  yield  to  it  ?     It  is  said — 
and  it  certainly  sounds  exceedingly  probable — that  M. 
de  Freycinet  has  yielded  a  little  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  being  obliged  to  yield  a  great  deal.  If  he  had  refused 
to  issue  the  decrees,  he  would  have  been  left  in  a  minority 
in  the  Chamber,  and  then  he  must  have  made  way  for 
some  other  Minister  who  would  have  applied  them  with 
infinitely  greater  stringency.    If  this  reasoning  is  good  for 
putting  out  the  decrees,  it  will  be  equally  good  for  acting 
upon  them.    The  whole  question  becomes  one  of  degree, 
and  M.  de  Freycinet  can  always  persuade  himself  and  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  that  the  cause  of  moderation 
will  be  benefited  by  his  remaining  in  office.    Even  if  it 
came  to  executing  Jesuits  instead  of  banishing  them,  there 
would  be  milder  and  harsher  ways  of  setting  about  it,  and 
M.  de  Freycinet  might  argue  that,  as  a  true  friend  to  the 
religious  orders,  he  was  bound  to  continue  Minister  in 
order  to  ensure  their  members  being  guillotined  and  not 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  M.  de  Freycinet  is  as  full 
as  he  can  hold  of  the  best  possible  intentions  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  more 
important  to  know  what  the  Radicals  will  wish  him  to  do 
than  what  he  wishes  to  do  himself.  He  may  not  go  quite  the 
lengths  he  is  asked  to  go,  but  he  will  think  it  better  for  the 
Church  that  he  should  go  three  parts  of  the  way  rather 
than  leave  it  to  somebody  else  to  go  all  the  way.  The  only 
chance,  therefore,  that  the  anti- Clerical  movement  will  end 
with  the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders  lies  in  the 
possible  contentment  of  the  Radicals  with  the  victory  they 
have  already  won,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  very  small  chance 
indeed.  They  have  been  careful,  while  accepting  what  the 
Government  have  done  as  an  instalment,  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  it  even  when  considered  as  an  instalment.  M. 
Clemenceau  loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what 
miserable  half-measures  the  7th  Clause  and  the  decrees 
are,  how  inadequate  they  appear  to  every  politician  who 
has  any  regard  for  principle,  and  how  steadily  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  driven  forward  in  the  path  which  it  has 
entered  so  late  and  along  which  it  moves  so  lamely.  There 
is  every  likelihood,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  in  anti- 
clerical legislation  will  not  be  the  last ;  and  though  everv 
fresh  step  may  stop  a  little  short  of  what  M.  de  Freycinet 
is  urged  to  make  it,  it  will  be  at  least  as  much  in  advance 
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of  what  lie  would  make  it  if  he  followed  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  when  this  point  has  been  reached  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  usually  inert  element  in  the  electorate  will 
bo  seen.  Unfortunately  for  Cabinets,  this  clement  will 
move  when  it  does  move  with  little  or  no  warning,  and 
on  what  may  appear  very  slight  provocation.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  will  be  the  feature 
in  the  coming  Radical  legislation  that  will  alarm  the 
peasantry ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  some 
feature  or  other  in  it  that  will  alarm  them.  When  alarmed, 
they  will  show  their  strength  as  they  have  shown  it 
before.  If  they  were  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions, they  would  understand  that  all  that  is  required  to 
manifest  their  distaste  for  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  for  the 
time  being  is  to  return  representatives,  pledged  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  cither  to  modify  the  policy 
or  to  overturn  the  Cabinet.  But  to  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  take  part  in  elections  the  application  of  Par- 
liamentary machinery  is  apt  to  seem  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  they  wish  to  attain.  What  they  really  dislike 
may  be  the  mode  in  which  the  institutions  under  which 
they  live  are  administered  ;  but  what  they  think  they  dislike 
is  ordinarily  the  institutions  themselves.  It  is  plain  that 
France  has  already  wandered  very  far  away  from  that 
moderate  and  Conservative  Republic  which  M.  Thiers 
declared  to  be  the  only  Republic  that  could  last.  She 
may  yet  come  back  to  the  path  she  has  left ;  but,  if  she 
docs  not,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  the  element  in 
the  constituencies  which  the  Radical  party  persistently 
ignore  will  be  strong  enough  to  upset  what  it  may  not  be 
patient  enough  to  guide. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  COLLAPSE. 

THE  article  which  appeal's  under  the  above  title  in  the 
Fortnightly  lieciew  of  to-day  is  one  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  curiosity.  It 
is  unsigned,  or  rather  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  habit  of  the  periodical  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, and  its  internal  evidence  of  authorship  is  curiously 
conflicting.  There  can  hardly  be  two  persons  in  the 
country  who  seriously  think  the  action  of  the  Gladstone 
Government  in  1870  to  have  been  so  "  strong  "  as  "  Index," 
the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv,  thinks  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  is  the  kind  of  stroke  which  a  skilful 
writer  anxious  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself  would 
naturally  insert.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  person  who 
is  known  to  regard  the  action  of  England  on  that  occa- 
sion as  on  a  par  with  the  noblest  exploits  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  seldom  writes  so  clearly  and  simply  as  the 
Fortnightly  Reviewer.  Perhaps  it  is  but  an  idle  task 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands  of 
Esau,  especially  as  a  literary  supercherie  wouldbe  by  no  means 
difficult  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  article  is 
known  to  come  from  a  source  of  more  or  less  importance, 
and  that  its  contents  are  such  as  to  deserve  attention,  even 
if  their  author  were  the  first  comer.  It  may  not  be,  as  it 
has  been  confidently  pronounced  to  be,  the  work  of  the 
Prime  Minister  ;  but  it  puts  for  the  first  time  very  clearly 
aud  definitely  a  view  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  late 
official  representatives  of  Conservatism,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable  future  of  the  party,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
visible,  bobbing  up  and  down  amid  the  turbid  torrent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  harangues. 

This  view  can  be  put  with  sufficient  brevity.  Con- 
servatism and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  convertible  terms.  He  points  to 
the  Peelite  creed — or,  as  that  symbol  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  draw  up,  perhaps  we  had  better  say  the  Peelite 
practice — and  tells  Conservatives  that  under  this  standard, 
and  under  no  other,  they  may  conquer,  or  at  least  wage 
a  not  unequal  fight.  Sir  Robert,  according  to  this 
fervent  ultra-Liberal  panegyrist  of  his,  had  six  points — 
purity,  legislative  activity,  economy,  financial  regularity, 
an  indisposition  to  bring  on  questions  of  party  principle, 
and  a  habit  of  sticking  to  the  form  of  his  measures. 
We  may  note  in  passing,  as  a  side-light  to  the  question 
of  authorship,  the  entire  omission  of  all  reference  to 
foreign  policy.  Now  these  six  things  distinguished  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  all  his  works,  and  the  absence  of  them 
has  as  characteristically  distinguished  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  all  his  works.  Hence  the  paths  of  honour  and 
of  shame  that  each  (it  need  not  be  said  that  we  speak  in 


the  sense  of  our  author)  has  trod  respectively.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  the  various  demonstrations  which 
are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  case.  The 
denunciation  of  "  Conservative  Government  "  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  "  organized  hypocrisy,"  and  the  still  more  famous 
remark  about  "  education,"  of  course  play  a  very  larg^  part 
in  the  argument,  and  a  minute  criticism  of  various  sCts 
of  the  late  Government  a  still  larger.  Most  of  this  is  net 
new,  aud  has  been  argued  and  re-argued  a  thousand  times 
before.  The  real  points  of  interest  in  the  article  may  be  said 
to  be  three.  The  first  is  that  the  author  is  either  actually 
convinced,  or  has  laboured  so  hard  to  convince  himself 
that  he  has  almost  succeeded,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  "  diabolical  "  theory  of  the  late  Government  and  its 
acts.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  article  might  be  taken 
to  be  an  argumentative  extension  of  the  worsf-govern- 
ment-thc-country-ever-had  axiom.  He  labours  to  prove- 
that  the  policy  of  this  unfortunate  Ministry  imitated  "  all 
"  that  was  least  good  in  the  Liberal  tradition  and  all  that 
"  was  most  blameworthy  in  the  Conservative,"  and  the 
mixture  of  respect,  aversion,  and  alarm  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  exceedingly  odd.  It  is 
exactly  the  language  of  old  days  in  reference  to  the  Prince 
of  Darkness.  In  the  second  place,  this  ultra-Liberal 
generously  admits  the  presence  of  a  large  Conservative 
element  in  the  country,  and  endeavours  by  this  admission 
to  console  the  "  Old  Conservative  "  to  whom  the  article  is 
addressed,  and  who  seems  to  be  an  estimable  but  rather 
feeble  personage,  eminently  of  the  kind  that  the  authors 
of  political  and  philosophical  dialogues  and  discussions 
are  apt  to  setup  to  be  bowled  at.  Lastly — and  this  is  the 
real  purpose  of  the  article — he  urges  upon  his  enemies  the 
necessity,  if  they  wish  for  their  soul's  and  their  party's 
health,  of  recurring  to  that  model  of  Conservatism  which 
reigned  paramount  between  1830  and  1850,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  which  in  1844  placed  the  Conservative  party 
"  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity." 

This  view  seems  to  be  equally  worthy  cf  attention  from 
Liberals,  from  Conservatives,  and  from  " moderate  men" 
— a  term  which,  after  some  two  hundred  years'  disuse,  seems 
to  be  coming  to  the  front  again.  The  ideal  proposed  may  be 
taken  without  discussion  as  being  that  which  Liberals  of 
the  author's  type  would  like  to  see  realized.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  it  sus- 
picious to  minds  of  other  political  complexions.  But  this 
would  be  to  take  too  offhand  a  view  of  the  matter.  Fas 
et  ab  hoste  is  a  sufficiently  venerable  motto  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  most  bigoted  Tory,  much  more  of  im- 
partial politicians.  In  order,  however,  to  judge  "  Index's  " 
proposal,  we  have  only  two  very  simple  things  to  do  ;  to> 
look  at  the  programme  ho  offers  in  itself,  and  to  look 
at  the  historical  experience  of  its  adoption.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  from  each  point  of  view  its  acceptability  to  a 
Radical  is  obvious.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  "  Index," 
his  idea  of  an  enemy's  army  seems  to  be  very  much  that  of 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  as  to  his  own — that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  never  to  fight.  Of  the  six  points  of  his  pro- 
gramme, one  announces  in  plain  terms  that  "  Conservatism 
"  is  not  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  Liberalism  in  an 
"  open  field."  Four  of  the  other  five  might  be  generally 
described  as  the  adoption  of  the  most  elaborate  precautions 
to  prevent  the  two  parties  from  coming  to  blows  even  on 
a  side  issue.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  such  a 
policy  as  this  would  be  agreeable  to  the  opposite  party. 
It  would,  in  fact,  secure  that  Conservative  Governments, 
when  they  did  hold  office,  should  hold  it  on  the  condition 
of  not  being  Conservative,  and  that  their  time  of  so-called 
power  should  be  merely  an  agreeable  rest  for  their  adver- 
saries, during  which  they  might  take  their  ease  and  purge 
themselves  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  unpopularity 
which  office  brings.  It  may  also  be  said  that  such  a 
policy  would  organize  defeat  for  those  who  pursued  it 
whenever  anything  like  a  real  battle  came.  Accustomed  to 
a  colourless  policy,  and  to  being  indistinguishable  from 
their  opponents,  they  would  certainly  lose  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  as  necessary  to  a  party  as  to  an  army.  They 
would  come  to  regard  themselves  as  only  Liberal  warming- 
pans,  lieutenants,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  of  their 
nominal  adversaries.  Nor  does  an  historical  retrospect  dis- 
sipate this  conclusion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  cautious 
leader,  like  Peel,  was  better  suited  than  a  more  daring 
one  to  re-form  a  beaten  party  after  the  huge  collapse  of 
1832.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  policy  restored 
little  more  than  a  fictitious  life  to  that  party.  Unremitting 
"  nursing,"  careful  abstention  from  doing  anything  com- 
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promising,  and  the  faults  and  incapacities  of  his  opponents, 
resulted  after  a  decade  in  a  Conservative  majority  of  about 
the  same  numerical  strength  as  the  Liberal  majority  of  to- 
day. Bat  what  was  the  value  of  that  majority  ?  In  1844, 
accordino-  to  "Index,"  the  Conservative  party  was  in  the 
zenith  "{its  prosperity.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  party 
brob^  to  pieces,  and  never  regained  real  power — as  dis- 
tinguished from  power  temporary  and  by  sufferance — for 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  merits  of  the  question  which  shat- 
tered it  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  That  question  was 
at  least  no  new  one  ;  and,  had  the  leader  and  his  policy  of 
leading  been  what  they  shoald  have  been,  party  discipline 
and  party  education  would  have  held  the  followers  to 
their  chief  or  thechief  to  the  followers.  But,  accustomed  as 
they  had  been,  according  to  "  Index,"  to  see  questions  which 
mio-ht  provoke  party  opposition  avoided,  there  was  no 
discipline,  and  there  had  been  no  need  for  education.  The 
party  had  come  to  include  men  as  different  from  one 
another  as  the  men  who  compose  the  Liberal  party  now 
are ;  and  the  inevitable  strain  brought  about  the  inevit- 
able split.  No  doubt,  from  "  Index's  "  point  of  view,  the 
consummation  was  not  undesirable.  There  must,  as  he 
very  truly  says,  always  be  a  Conservative  feeling  in  the 
country.  If  there  were  no  recognized  Conservative  party, 
that  feeling  might  either  lead,  as  in  some  Republican 
countries,  to  the  non-participation  of  important  elements 
of  society  in  political  matters,  or,  as  in  others,  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  dangerous  and  fanatical  set  of  reactionists. 
"  Index  "  would  therefore  like  there  to  be  a  Conservative 
party  to  absorb  these  and  other  elements  congenial  to  it,  and 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  solution,  offering  no  real  impedi- 
ment to  his  own  side,  but  serving  as  a  kind  of  ballast  to  the 
ship  of  State,  and  occasionally,  in  an  interval  of  simulated 
and  permissive  power,  administering  a  gentle  alterative  to 
the  body  politic.  An  incongruous  conjunction  of  meta- 
phors is  requisite  to  indicate  the  incongruity  of  the  proposal. 
Perhaps  the  old  Conservative  friend  may  be  seduced  by 
it,  but  the  majority  of  the  party  are  hardly  likely  to  con- 
sider it  satisfactory,  nor,  we  may  add,  are  politicians  who 
look  at  all  sides  of  a  question.  A  great  political  party 
which  lives  in  a  vain  show  is  not  likely  to  be  a  national 
benefit.  It  is  very  likely  to  be  termed,  and  to  be  termed 
with  truth,  an  "  organized  hypocrisy." 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

rrillE  victories  obtained  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Colonel 
J~  Jenkins,  and  General  Boss,  and  the  unopposed 
occupation  of  Ghuznee,  are  gratifying,  but  the  satisfaction 
which  they  suggest  is  tempered  by  the  proofs  which 
have  lately  been  afforded  of  the  pertinacity  of  the  hostile 
Afghans.  The  attack  on  the  force  which  had  advanced 
from  Cabul  was  probably  a  part  of  a  concerted  scheme ; 
and,  according  to  one  account,  the  English  troops  had 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  within  the  fortifications  of 
Sherpur.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  peculiarities  of 
half-civilized  adversaries  is  their  apparent  inconsistency  in 
submission  and  resistance.  During  the  first  and  second 
advances  on  Cabul  the  invading  force  encountered  no 
formidable  opposition,  although  the  Afghan  power  was 
then  unbroken  either  by  military  disaster  or  by  poli- 
tical dissension.  It  was  not  until  Cabul  was  oc- 
cupied, after  the  skirmish  at  Charasiab,  that  the  English 
position  was  attacked  by  a  large  army,  of  which  the  very 
existence  had  been  previously  unknown.  It  is  not  known 
whether  General  Stewart  had,  before  the  commencement 
of  his  advance  from  Candahar,  anticipated  the  hostility 
of  the  strong  force  which,  having  executed  a  parallel 
march,  attempted  to  bar  his  road  to  Ghuznee.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  enemies. 
The  Governor  of  Ghuznee  seems  to  have  surrendered 
the  place  voluntarily  when  the  garrison  had  left  it  to  join 
the  army  in  the  field.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  in  the  late  engagements  will  convince  the 
hostile  leaders  of  the  inutility  of  further  resistance.  The 
tribe  called  the  Hazarehs  creates  an  incidental  embarrass- 
ment by  prosecuting  an  ancient  feud  with  the  Afghan 
malcontents  at  a  time  when  the  English  General  wishes  to 
conciliate  the  hostile  chiefs.  There  is  probably  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  in  India 
that  the  result  of  recent  operations  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  though  it  was  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
enemy  was  collecting  in  large  numbers  round  Charasiab. 
The  occupation  of  Ghuznee  deprives  Mahomed  Jan  of 


his  only  stronghold  ;  and  it  greatly  facilitates  the 
communication  between  Candahar  and  Cabul.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  previously  held  out  have  lately  tendered 
their  submission,  and  special  importance  is  attached  to  the 
arrival  at  Cabul  of  delegates  from  Kohistan,  though  they 
are  said  unanimously  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Abdur- 
rahman, whose  position  and  political  tendencies  are  still 
imperfectly  known. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Abdurrahman  has  to  some 
extent  established  his  influence  among  the  tribes  of  Tur- 
kestan ;  but  he  may  perhaps  not  be  equally  successful  in 
obtaining  the  support  of  the  Southern  chiefs,  even  if  the 
Indian  Government  should  be  disposed  to  recognize  his 
title.  Candahar  will,  in  any  case,  unless  Lord  Lytton's 
policy  is  suddenly  reversed,  be  the  capital  of  a  separate 
province,  as  long  as  Shere  Au  maintains  his  fidelity  to 
the  Government  which  appointed  him.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Abdurrahman  entertains  any  immediate  design  on 
Herat,  winch  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  kinsman 
Atub.  If  the  effect  of  the  Afghan  war  is  to  split  up  the 
country  once  more  into  several  principalities,  the  result 
may  perhaps  not  be  exclusively  owing  to  English  in- 
terference. It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Yakoob 
Khan  would  have  been  able  to  keep  together  the  dominions 
of  his  father,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  time  of  peace. 
The  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan  which  Indian  states- 
men have  reasonably  desired  to  maintain  has  had  but  a 
precarious  existence.  It  was  only  strong  under  a  vigorous 
ruler,  who  was  sometimes  friendly  to  his  powerful 
neighbour,  and  often  jealous  and  dissatisfied.  Until 
another  Dost  Mahommed  arises,  the  Afghan  monarchy 
will  probably  not  be  reconstituted.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, it  may  become  necessary  to  deal  with  several 
petty  potentates  who  may  perhaps  be  as  manageable 
as  one  powerful  and  ambitious  ruler.  If  the  late  contests 
and  negotiations  have  had  no  other  result,  they  must  at 
least  have  extended  the  knowledge  which  Indian  officers, 
civil  and  military,  possessed  of  Afghan  affairs.  All  the 
chiefs  of  importance  have  had  relations  with  the  generals 
or  with  other  agents  of  the  Government,  and  personal 
acquaintance  must  have  thrown  much  light  on  their 
several  dispositions,  and  even  on  the  national  character. 
General  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  experienced  judgment 
of  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin,  who  is  now  charged  with  the 
diplomatic  or  political  conduct  of  affairs.  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  who  will  in  right  of  seniority  assume  the  chief 
command  at  Cabul,  has  displayed  remarkable  ability  during 
his  long  exercise  of  authority  at  Candahar.  The  new 
Viceroy  will  have  ample  means  of  forming  a  sound 
opinion  on  the  complicated  questions  with  which  he  must 
necessarily  deal.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  arrive 
in  India  unduly  fettered  with  instructions  from  home,  which 
must  necessarily  be  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge. 

Among  other  prejudices  it  will  be  proper  to  guard 
against  the  delusion  that  recent  transactions  have  produced 
an  irreconcilable  quarrel  between  the  Afghans  and  their 
conquerors.  Domestic  blood  fends  are  universal  among  un- 
civilized tribes,  but  the  custom  or  feeling  scarcely  applies  to 
national  wars.  The  Afghans  must  be  unlike  other  warlike 
races  if  they  have  not  conceived  a  respect  for  a  power 
which  has  on  many  occasions  proved  itself  irresistible. 
Except  in  the  surprise  which  caused  in  December  last  the 
temporary  evacuation  of  Cabul,  they  have  not,  during 
a  year  and  a  half  of  fighting,  repeatedly  renewed,  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  a  single  skirmish.  The 
traditional  belief  in  the  inability  of  an  English  army  to 
maintain  itself  through  the  winter  at  Cabul  has  been  dis- 
sipated by  the  most  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary  y 
and  Sir  Donald  Stewart  has  proved  that  the  most  despe- 
rate valour  is  insufficient  when  it  is  opposed  to  superior 
arms  and  regular  discipline.  It  is  true  that  the  Afghans 
have  shown  themselves  respectable,  and  even  formidable, 
enemies;  but  they  will  probably  at  last  admit  that  they 
are  overmatched.  As  long  as  the  struggle  continues,  their 
natural  dislike  of  strangers  and  invaders  will  be  reinforced 
by  religious  antipathy ;  but  they  will  not  be  the  only 
Mahometans  who,  after  opposing  the  establishment  of 
English  dominion,  have  learned  to  maintain  peaceable  rela- 
tions with  the  victorious  infidel.  There  are  many  Afghans 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army  who  are  not  less  trust- 
worthy than  their  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  comrades.  Here- 
after it  will  perhaps  be  found  practicable  to  make  U6e 
on  a  larger  scale  of  the  military  aptitude  of  some  of  the 
Afghan  tribes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Lord  Hartington 
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will  wantonly  sacrifice  the  results  of  a  costly  enterprise. 
In  common  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  party,  he  has 
from  time  to  time  denounced  the  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment and  of  Lord  Lytton  ;  but  he  has  probably  not  studied 
the  question  in  detail,  and  his  good  sense  will  secure  him 
against  the  temptation  of  holding  himself  bound  by  his 
own  language  used  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  He  was 
perhaps  too  careless  in  his  declaration  that  his  party 
would,  on  its-  accession  to  power,  take  measures  to 
retire  from  Afghanistan  as  soon  as  the  movement 
could  be  safely  and  creditably  effected.  He  afterwards 
took  an  opportunity  of  laying  additional  stress  on 
the  limitations  which  he  had  already  recognized.  No 
Government  wishes  to  attempt  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to 
the  conditions  of  an  eventual  retreat.  The  dispute  as  to 
the  frontier  is  settled  by  the  course  of  events,  although 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  still  exist.  There  is 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  retention  of  control  over 
the  Khyber  and  Bolan  passes  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  Government  will  propose  to  abandon  Quetta.  The 
eventual  fate  of  Candahar  is  more  uncertain,  because  a  force 
quartered  there  under  the  control  of  a  Resident  would  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  Indian  frontier.  If  the  railway  to 
Candahar  had  been  completed,  the  transit  must  necessarily 
have  beeu  guarded  by  English  troops,  which  would  be 
most  conveniently  quartered  at  Candahar.  The  new- 
Go  vernment  may  perhaps  suspend  the  work,  notwith- 
standing its  political  and  commercial  importance ;  but 
Lord  Ripon  will  probably  study  the  question  before  a 
decision  is  made ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Indian  opinion 
favours  the  dependence  of  Candahar  on  English  protection. 
If  Quetta  is  the  furthest  outpost  in  the  direction  of 
Afghanistan,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  Lord  Lytton's 
nominee  at  Candahar  will  be  able  to  maintain  his  position. 
On  this  and  other  subjects  it  would  bo  inexpedient  to  de- 
cide in  a  hurry  ;  and  no  judicious  statesman  will  allow  his 
policy  to  be  regulated  by  the  opinions  which  he  or  his 
colleagues  may  have  expressed  in  an  earlier  and  different 
state  of  circumstances.  Lord  Hartington  has  probably  by 
this  time  ceased  to  take  even  the  smallest  interest  in  the 
question  which  maintained  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  through  a  dozen  speeches  and  two  ponderous 
volumes.  Whether  Shere  Ali  was  alienated  from  Eng- 
land by  the  coldness  of  Lord  Northbeook  or  by  the 
urgency  of  Lord  Lytton  is  an  inquiry  now  wholly  obsolete. 
One  of  the  soundest  principles  of  English  administration 
would  be  violated  if  the  present  Ministers  were  eager  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  their  predecessors. 


THE  HOME  RULERS. 

TO  the  commonplace  English  mind  it  seems  only 
natural  that  Irish  Home  Rulers  should  hold  their 
meetings  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell,  always  original,  is 
original  even  on  this  point.  He  applies  to  politics  the 
doctrine  that  his  countryman  applied  to  more  material 
things,  and  holds  Ireland  to  be  the  best  country  in  the 
world  to  live  out  of.  Mr.  Shaw  may  perhaps  be  excused  for 
his  inability  to  follow  his  colleague's  eccentric  reasoning. 
As  the  Home  Rule  members  were  to  meet  somewhere  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Session,  he  thought  that  they 
should  meet  in  Dublin.  Probably  if  Mr.  Stiaw  had 
thought  that  they  onght  to  meet  in  London,  Mr.  Parnell 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  Dublin.  Union  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  naturally  anxious  to  promote  it  in  every  possible 
•way,  and  his  notion  of  promoting  it  is  not  to  allow  of  the 
faintest  difference  among  Home  Rulers.  If  they  do  not 
say  ditto  to  Mr.  Parnell  they  must  go  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Mr.  Shaw  is  naturally  the  person  who  is  most  sus- 
pected of  meditating  the  intolerable  presumption  of  having 
an  opinion  of  his  own.  Though  he  has  not  succeeded  to 
Mr.  Butt's  position  in  the  party,  he  has, more  than  any  other 
Home  Rule  member,  succeeded  to  Mr.  Butt's  views.  He 
has  not  yet  ventured  to  express  them  with  Mr.  Butt's 
plainness  of  speech,  but  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  his  relations  with.  Mr.  Parnell  are  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Butt  was  the  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party, 
and  in  condemning  Mr.  Parnell's  action  he  addressed  a 
schismatic.  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  the  leader  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  but  merely  occupies  a  not  very  well  defined  position 
as  its  Parliamentary  chief ;  and  in  addressing  Mr. 
Parnell  he  can  only  remonstrate  with  a  superior  officer 


]  who,  as  he  thinks,  is  injuring  the  cause  by  his  imprudence. 

i  Mr.  Parnell  knows  how  to  treat  remonstrances  of  this 

]  kind.  He  is  emphatically  of  the  order  of  men  who  stand 
no  nonsense.    With  him  discipline  is  discipline,  and  a 

|  commander-in-chief  ought  to  have  no  mora  scruple  in 
shooting  a  field-mai'shal  if  he  happens  to  be  placed  under 
his  orders  than  he  would  have  in  shooting  a  private 
soldier.  Consequently,  Mr.  Parnell  has  resented  Mr- 
Shaw's  conduct  in  calling  a  meeting  in  Dublin  as  k>\c\i 
presumption  deserves  to  be  resented,  and  Mr.  Shaw  sa^- 
the  result  of  his  anger  in  the  empty  benches  which  he  had 
to  address  on  Tuesday.  Only  twenty-two  Irish  members 
attended  the  Conference,  and  even  of  these  not  quite  all 
were  genuine  Home  Rulers.  The  absentees  are  either  sworn 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  thought  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  making  their  divei'gence  from  him  evident 
any  sooner  than  necessaiy. 

These  prudent  spirits  will  not  be  able  thus  to  economize 
much  longer.  As  soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  com- 
pletely constitirted  they  will  have  to  choose  whom  they 
will  serve.  The  first  act  of  the  great  united  Irish  party 
will  be  to  file  off  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  Liberal  as  well  as  a  Home  Ruler,  and  there- 
fore will  sit  among  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  Homo 
Ruler  pure  and  simple,  and  therefore  he  will  sit  among  the 
Opposition  for  the  time  being,  no  matter  by  what  party- 
name  that  Opposition  may  happen  to  be  called.  The  dis- 
tinction is  perfectly  rational  at  bottom,  but  a  little  amusing 
on  the  surface.  Mr.  Parnell's  hand  is  avowedly  against 
every  man.  His  Parliamentary  function  is  to  say  No  to 
every  motion  that  is  not  moved  by  himself  or  his  friends. 
In  his  view,  this  is  the  only  function  that  the  Homo  Rulers 
can  discharge  with  proper  respect  to  themselves.  They  have 
not  come  to  Westminster  to  help  English  members  to  do 
English  business.  They  are  there  to  convince  English 
members  that  the  only  way  of  doing  English  business  is 
to  shunt  Irish  members  into  a  siding  of  their  own,  and 
leave  them  to  do  Irish  business  there.  Consequently  Mr. 
Parnell  is  perfectly  consistent  in  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
benches.  Obstruction  must  always  be  a  form  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  as  yet  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  gone  back  from 
his  pledge  that  this  shall  be  the  form  which  his  oppo- 
sition shall  mainly  take.    Mr.  Shaw's  theory  of  working 

■  for  Home  Rule  is  altogether  divergent  from  this.  He, 
too,  hopes  to  see  Home  Rule  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
united  Irish  party  ;  but  he  regards  Home  Rule  as  merely 
the  first  among  many  Irish  measures  which  he  desires  to 
see  passed,  and,  in  the  interval  before  Home  Rule  is 
obtained,  he  is  quite  willing  to  accept  these  other 
measures  at  the  hands  of  any  party  which  is  pre- 
pared to  concede  them.  As  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives,  Mr.  Shaw  has  no  doubt  which  this 
Irish  party  ought  to  support.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  Liberals  are  ready  to  do  for  Ireland,  there  are 
very  few  things  which  the  Conservatives  are  ready  to  do 
for  Ireland.  The  Liberals  sympathise  with  the  Irish 
party  on  the  Irish  franchise,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  all 
events,  is  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  with  them  on  the 
Irish  land  question.  It  is  on  the  Liberal  benches,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Shaw  thinks  the  united  Irish  party  ought  to  sit, 
whether  the  Liberals  are  in  power  or  in  opposition. 

When  a  great  united  party  is  of  opinion  that  its 
members  ought  all  to  sit  in  the  same  place,  but  cannot 
agree  what  that  place  shall  be,  it  has  no  choice  but  to  cease 
to  be  united  even  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to  be  great.  There 
are  cases  in  which  means  are  of  more  importance  than  ends, 
and  the  difference  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  one 
of  these  cases.  So  far  as  appears  they  are  quite  agreed  as  to 
the  political  change  which  they  want  to  bring  about. 
Both  desire  to  see  an  Irish  Parliament  discussing  Irish 
measures  in  the  Irish  capital.  Both  therefore  aim  at  an 
object  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  English- 
men, neither  will  be  nor  ought  to  be  attained.  But  this 
fact  does  not  of  itself  bring  them  into  any  hostile  contact 
with  Englishmen.  The  Home  Rulers  have  just  the  same 
right  to  desire  to  modify  the  constitution  of  the  three 

■  kingdoms  in  the  way  indicated,  that  is  possessed  by  any 
other  group  of  members  which  wishes  to  alter  an  existing 

.  legislative  arrangement.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Butt  was  as  de- 
I  cided  a  Home  Ruler  as  Mr.  Parnell  ;  but  Mr.  Butt  lived  on 
very  good  terms  with  his  brother  members.  The  distinction 
between  him  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  just  what  the  distinc- 
tion between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Shaw  is.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  means.  In  the  same  way  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  creditor  who  sues  you  for  a  debt  and  a  creditor  who 
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knocks  you  down  and  picks  your  pocket  of  the  amount  is  a 
distinction  of  means.  The  end  is  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances—to get  what  the  creditor  thinks  his  due.  Bnt  the 
means  chosen  by  the  latter  creditor  bring  him  within  the 
o-rasp  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  means  chosen  by  Mr. 
Paunell  must  &  the  end  bring  him  within  the  grasp  of 
the  Serjeant  at- Arms.  It  is  a  decided  advantage  from  this 
point  of  taat  t,ic  tw0  sectiens  of  the  united  Irish 

party  should  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House.  Any 
obstruction  that  is  offered  will  now  come  entirely  from 
Mr-  Pabnell's  followers,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the 
«ontagion  spreading  to  Mr.  Shaw's  followers.  The  actual 
Obstructives  have  always  been  few  in  number,  but  they 
have  gained  in  apparent  strength  by  being  mixed  up,  and 
consequently  identified  with,  the  Home  Rule  party  gene- 
rally. The  temptation  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with 
a  man  who  is  sitting  next  you  is  greater  than  the 
temptation  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  a  man  who 
is  sitting  opposite  to  you.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  the  force  of  habit  to  be  resisted.  You  are  accus- 
tomed to  vote  with  your  party,  and  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  party  is  neighbourhood  on  the  benches  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  present,  therefore,  Mr. 
Parnell's  party  may  be  expected  to  consist  strictly  of  the 
members  who  sympathize  with  Mr.  Parnell's  choice  of 
means.  Mr.  Shaw  will  lead  the  Home  Rulers,  Mr.  Parnell 
will  lead  the  Obstructives.  Mr.  Shaw  will  use  argument  to 
gain  what  he  wants,  Mr.  Parnell  will  use  force.  Mr.  Shaw 
will  be  recognized  as  a  politician  with  whom  those  who  agree 
with  him  on  other  questions,  while  they  differ  from  him 
on  the  Home  Rule  question,  can  cordially  work;  Mr. 
Parnell  will  be  recognized  as  a  politician  with  whom 
no  other  Parliamentary  section  can  work.  More  accu- 
rately, Mr.  Shaw  will  be  recognized  as  a  politician,  while 
Mr.  Parnell  will  continue  to  play  the  part  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary outlaw,  tolerated  just  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
make  toleration  a  less  troublesome  process  than  punish- 
ment. 


MEXICO. 

THE  visit  of  General  Grant  to  Mexico  was  as  great  a 
success  as  Americans  or  Mexicans  could  have  wished. 
He  was  treated  as  the  living  embodiment  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  be  paid  by  a  little 
State  to  a  big  one  were  paid  to  him.  Even  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  is  ordinarily  the  most  dismal  and  forlorn  of  places, 
he  was  welcomed  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  with  a 
salute  of  cannon,  the  only  tributes  Vera  Cruz  had  at  its 
command  to  offer  to  a  hero  and  a  general.  He  made  a 
triumphal  progress  along  the  beautiful  and  interesting  line 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  breaking  his  journey  at  Ori- 
zaba, where  he  had  more  fetes,  more  flowers,  and  possibly 
a  salute  from  the  pistols  with  -which  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  go  armed.  In  the  capital  itself  he  was 
lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Mint,  one  of  the  few  hand- 
some buildings  that  have  escaped  the  effacing  fingers  of 
poverty-stricken  Republicanism.  Dinners,  balls,  reviews, 
and  processions  were  given  or  instituted  in  his  honour, 
and  everything  was  done  to  cement  the  union  between 
the  two  Republics.  The  Mexicans  were  worshipping  the 
setting  as  well  as  the  rising  sun  ;  as  they  saw  in  General 
Grant  not  only  the  President  that  has  been,  but  the  Pre- 
sident that  is  to  be.  In  a  moment  of  hilarious  en- 
thusiasm the  importance  of  an  accidental  political  event 
is  apt  to  be  overrated ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lately  the  Americans  have  been  turning  their  thoughts 
to  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  have  been  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  United  States.  The  two  Republics  have 
gradually  been  getting  on  good  terms  with  each  other'. 
President  Hates,  in  his  last  Message,  drew  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  great  field  for  commercial  enterprise 
which  Mexico  presented  to  adventurous  Americans,  and 
several  important  enterprises  in  Mexico  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  American  capitalists.  A  great  and  most  welcome 
concession  to  Mexican  pride  has  also  recently  been  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Three  years 
ago  an  order  was  issued  to  the  General  in  command  of  the 
American  troops  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  that  when' 
raiders  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  got  back  from. 
American  soil  before  they  could  be  caught,  he  should 
follow  them  and  punish  them  on  his  own  account,  although 
they  were  treading  their  native  heath.  This  obnoxious 
order  has  now  been  rescinded,  and  the  Americans  have 


even  gone  further,  and  have  actually  paid  the  Mexicans 
the  compliment  of  inviting  their  troops  to  cross  the  border 
and  help  in  subduing  American  Indians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexicans  have  in  one  way  wisely  commended  themselves 
to  their  powerful  neighbours.  Mexico  owes  America  a; 
debt  of  8oo,ooo£.  to  be  paid  off  by  annual  instalments  of  , 
6o,ooo/.  This  is  the  only  debt  that  Mexico  recognizes,, 
and  the  only  debt  it  pays.  It  is  felt  that  it  may  be  all  very 
well  to  leave  European  creditors  out  in  the  cold,  but  that 
this  will  never  do  where  Americans  arc  concerned.  Much 
of  the  present  goodwill  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  tact  and  vigilance  of  Mr.  Foster,  who 
was  for  some  time  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  but  who 
has  now  been  transferred  to  Russia.  He  is  to  be  replaced 
by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Louisiana,  from  whom  the  Mexicans  ex- 
pect great  things,  as  he  is  said  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of 
President  Hayes,  an  accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  and  a 
jurist  of  attainments  so  wide  and  eminent  that  he  has 
achieved  the  curious  distinction  of  having  been  appointed 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Egyptian  International 
Tribunal.  With  Mr.  Morgan  at  their  doors,  and  General 
Grant  at  the  White  House,  the  Mexicans  look  for  the 
coming  of  a  good  time,  and  for  the  establishment  of  very 
favourable  relations  between  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours whom  they  once  thought  so  dangerous.  ■ 

General  Grant  was  accompanied  to  Mexico  by  Seiior 
Zamacona,  who  has  been  for  some  time  residing  in  ihe 
States  as  the  representative  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the 
flush  of  excitement  which  General  Grant's  visit  awakened, 
it  occurred  to  some  of  the  friends  of  Seiior  Zamacona  that 
a  man  fresh  from  the  States,  with  a  strong  leaning  to 
Americans,  and  a  personal  friend  of  General  Grant,  would 
make  the  best  of  all  Presidents  for  Mexico.  Whether  his 
candidature  is  to  be  considered  serious  cannot  as  yet  be 
pronounced,  and  many  a  candidate  who  rises  into  tem- 
porary prominence  in  the  capital  remains  unknown  in  the 
provinces.  The  two  accepted  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
have,  so  far  as  is  as  yet  known,  the  field  before  them. 
General  Garcia  de  Cadena  makes  no  sign,  and  continues 
entrenched  in  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  his  own  distant 
State  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  his  calm  means  mischief,  and 
that  he  is  only  waiting  to  see  whether  and  when  it  will 
answer  to  set  the  ball  of  revolution  rolling.  General 
Gonzalez  is  in  command  of  the  troops  that  have  been  sent 
to  put  down  scattered  bands  of  insurgents  on  the  West 
coast,  and  he  has  the  immense  advantage  over  all  com» 
petitors  that  he  has  got  an  army  at  his  disposal,  and  this 
army  must  desert  him  or  be  beaten  before  his  claims  can  be 
ignored.  Meanwhile  President  Diaz  not  only  declines  to 
take  any  part  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest,  but 
has  asked  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  domestic  affliction, 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  functions  for  a  period  of 
two  months.  His  Government  had,  however,  time  before 
his  retirement  to  decide  two  questions  of  great  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  gave  the  concession  for  the  Central 
Railway,  which;, is  the  key  to  the  future  of  Mexican 
prosperity,  to  a  group  of  American  capitalists.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  done  more  than  to  have  in- 
vited Congress'  to  discuss,  and,  if  it  pleases,  to  sanction  the 
concession,  and  has  not  pressed  the  concession  oU  its 
acceptance.  It  is  certain  that  a  few  months  ago  a  Con- 
cession of  the  main  artery  of  Mexican  communication  to 
Americans  would  have  had  no  chance  of  being  adopted  by 
a  Congress  the  majority  of  which  has  repeatedly  expressed 
its  dislike  of  what  it  considers  to  be  American  intrusion. 
Possibly  time,  and  General  Grant,  and  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  may  have  worked  an  alteration  in  the  views  of 
the  deputies,  and  what  would  have  seemed  very  dangerous 
in  the  last  Session  may  be  considered  highly  expedient 
in  the  present  Session.  In  the  next  place,  the  Govern^ 
ment,  after  much  vacillation  and  after  long  coquet- 
ting with  an  idea  which  is  only  too  fascinating  to  a 
Government  short  of  funds,  has  finally,  as  it  is 
understood,  rejected  the  proposal  for  establishing  a 
National  Bank.  The  proposed  bank  was  to  have  an  issue 
of  notes  to  the  extent  of  three  times  its  capital,  and  to 
place  almost  all,  if  not  all,  its  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  This  must  have  led  inevitably  to  a  forced 
currency,  and  a  forced  currency  would  have  sooner  Or 
later  sunk  Mexico  to  the  level  of  Peru.  There  are  not 
very  many  good  things  to  be  said  of  the  past  history  Of 
Mexico  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  one  good  thing  to  be 
said,  and  that  is,  that  the  Mexicans  have  steadily  set  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  solid  and  honest  basis  of  a  metallic 
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currency.  The  projects  which  linked  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  bondholders  with  a  bank  or  a  railway  have 
necessarily  fallen  into  abeyance  now  that  there  is  to  be  no 
bank,  and  that  the  railway,  if  given  to  any  one,  is  to  be  given 
to  others.  But  the  best  thing  that  the  bondholders  can 
do  is  to  wait  patiently  until  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  so  developed  that  a  portion  of  the  real  surplus  revenue 
can  be  devoted  to  meeting  their  claims.  How  near  Mexico 
i.s  to  having  anything  like  a  surplus  revenue  cannot  be  stated 
with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Mexican  Budgets  must 
be  placed  at  some  unascertained  point  in  the  long  interval 
which  separates  the  budgets  of  England  from  the  budgets 
of  Turkey  ;  but  it  is  something  to  get  what  is  called  in 
Mexico  a  definitive  budget,  and  the  definitive  budget  of 
1878  has  now  been  published.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  national  income  has  risen  from  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions sterling  to  a  little  over  six  millions  ;  but  the  expenses 
have  also  increased ;  and,  although  the  two  sides  of  the 
budget  nearly  balance,  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure 
to  the  modest  amount  of  2o,oooZ.  That  Mexican  financiers 
should  have  been  so  adroit  and  so  prudent  as  to  have 
ended  the  financial  year  with  this  very  small  deficiency  is 
a  fact  much  to  their  honour,  if  only  it  is  to  be  accepted  as 
indisputable. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  some 
disturbance  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  election,  but 
that  it  will  be  temporary  and  slight.  With  one  candidate 
concentrating  himself  in  a  malignant  calm,  with  another 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  with  a  third  offering  himself 
as  the  friend  of  the  speculative  foreigner,  the  Mexicans  do 
not  see  how  they  are  to  get  through  the  election  with- 
out something  like  a  brush.  In  support  of  their  calcula- 
tions they  can  appeal  to  the  history  of  all  elections,  and 
not  only  to  the  signs  that  indicate  the  course  of  this  par- 
ticular election.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Mexicans  is 
occupied  not  so  much  with  the  possibility  of  a  revolution 
as  with  the  fact  of  brigandage.  Not  improbably  the  in- 
dignation which  brigandage  now  excites  is  itself  a  symptom 
of  better  times.  Possibly  it  is  not  that  brigandage 
increases,  but  that  the  resentment  it  awakens  expresses 
itself  more  forcibly.  Anyhow  the  industry  of  indignant 
journalists  is  able  to  collect  a  startling  aggregate  of  un- 
pleasant facts.  Wo  read  of  three  persons  being  murdered 
at  Tacubaya,  which  is  as  near  to  Mexico  as  Clapham  is 
to  Charing  Cross.  There  is  an  alarming  story  of  a  print- 
ing office  being  broken  into  by  masked  ruffians,  in  one  of 
the  chief  streets  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  printers  being  as- 
saulted and  robbed ;  and  from  one  Mexican  prison  ten 
convicts  are  said  to  have  quietly  walked  away  in  the  full 
light  of  day.  In  the  provinces,  as  soon  as  the  pass- 
iug  detachments  of  troops  are  withdrawn,  we  find  men 
of  property  and  respectability  carried  off  into  the  hills 
in  order  that  a  ransom  may  be  exacted  from  them. 
A  leading  agricultural  Association  has  addressed  the 
Government,  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  humble  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  are  constantly  threatened  and  mal- 
treated, and  that  the  lives  of  the  proprietors  and  managers 
of  estates  are  in  perpetual  danger.  What  adds  to  the 
alarm  is  that  the  representatives  of  justice  increase  the 
reign  of  terror  by  sharing  in,  or  conniving  at,  crime. 
In  one  district  forty  persons  have  come  forward  and 
accused  three  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  assas- 
sination, robbery,  and  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
brigands  of  the  vicinity.  In  the  printing  case  an  adjutant 
of  police  has  been  prosecuted  because,  when  he  had  got  one 
of  the  evildoers  into  his  power,  he  simply  let  him  go  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  mischief  of  applying  the  jury 
system  to  societies  which  are  not  fit  for  it  has  also  made 
itself  felt,  and  the  Mexican  public  has  been  scandalized  by 
a  jury  acquitting  prisoners  who  had  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  owned  that  they  had  been  parties  to  an  attack  upon  a 
diligence  and  to  the  murder  of  one  of  the  travellers. 
Society  has  been  so  much  alarmed  that  a  project  of  law 
has  been  drawn  up  which,  if  carried,  will  enact  that  cases 
of  robbery  with  violence  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
juries,  and  submitted  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  judges 
acting  with  military  rapidity.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  law  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  those  charged  with  its  execution  will  carry  it  out. 
Mexican  judges  are  too  often  the  friends  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  worst  brigands  are  too  often  the  nominal  guardians 
of  the  highway.  But  it  need  not  be  supposed  that 
brigandage  will  always  have  the  upper  hand  even  in  Mexico. 
The  troops  sent  against  marauders  almost  invariably  do 
their  duty  ;  and  a  strong  President,  with  money  to  pay  an 


obedient  army  and  with  power  to  override  the  ordinary 
forms  of  law,  might  soon  do  much  in  the  way  of  clearing 
the  better  populated  and  more  fertile  districts,  and 
driving  the  scum  of  society  into  the  remoter  wilderness. 
Railways,  too,  are  powerful  counteracting  forces  to  the 
vagaries  and  violence  of  outlaws  ;  and  the  well-adminis- 
tered line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  is  now  almost 
altogether  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  ordinary  brigands 
of  the  country.  Brigandage  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  temporary,  though  serious,  obstacle  to  tho 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country  than  a  permanent  bar  '-.o 
all  possible  improvement. 


DESIRABLE  RESIDENCES. 

TH  ERE  is  wailing  and  mourning  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gloucester  Road  Station.  In  that  district,  at  all  events, 
the  enterprising  builder  has  been  found  out,  and  there  is 
some  danger  lest  enterprising  tenants  should  migrate  to  some 
region  less  favoured  by  fashion,  but  more  fortunate  in  its 
drains.  The  alarm  is  probably  premature,  because,  how- 
ever frightened  house-hunters  may  be  by  such  letters  as 
those  that  have  this  week  appeared  in  the  Standard,  they 
forget  their  terrors  by  degrees,  and  are  more  alive  to  the 
inconvenience  of  having  no  home  than  to  the  danger  of 
having  an  unhealthy  one.  One  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Standard  describes  himself  as  having  intended  either  to  hire 
or  buy  a  house  near  Gloucester  Road  Station,  and  as  being 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  discovery  that  "  there  are 
"  no  plans  of  the  drainage  and  sewer-pipes,  and  that  no 
"  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  it."  For  a  time,  no 
doubt,  this  gentleman's  unwillingness  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  house  so  ill-equipped  as  regards  its  sanitary 
geography  will  remain  as  masterful  as  it  is  now.  By  and 
by,  however,  he  will  find  that  other  parts  of  London  are 
equally  ill  provided  in  this  respect,  and  that,  as  between 
two  houses  with  unmapped  drains,  it  is  better  to 
have,  one  that  suits  him  in  other  ways  than  one  in 
which  the  want  of  a  plan  of  the  drains  is  only  one 
of  many  other  wants  which,  if  less  serious,  are  pro- 
bably more  obtrusively  inconvenient.  When  once  his  re- 
flections have  taken  this  turn,  the  step  to  buying  one  of 
the  very  houses  upon  which  his  architect  has  reported  so 
unfavourably  will  be  a  short  one.  A  man  has  his  wife  or 
his  daughters  to  consult  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  his 
doctor  or  his  sanitary  inspector ;  and,  unless  they  have 
already  been  frightened  by  typhoid  or  diphtheria,  they  are 
more  likely  to  consider  the  advantages  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gloucester  Road  affords  in  the  matter  of 
afternoon  teas  than  the  fact  that  this  cheering  meal  may 
have  to  be  enjoyed  in  an  atmosphere  heavily  charged  with 
sewer  gas.  The  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  most 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary  laws  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  we  have  almost  given  up  the  hope 
of  seeing  anything  done  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Yet,  as  regards  newly-built  houses  at  all  events,  the 
remedy  is  perfectly  easy.  In  its  application  to  houses 
destined  for  the  poor  it  has  often  been  preached  in  these 
columns ;  but  it  is  very  elastic,  and  perfectly  capable 
of  being  applied  to  houses  of  a  better  class.  It  is  simply 
this,  that  no  house  should  be  allowed  to  be  let  or  sold 
for  human  habitation  until  it  has  been  surveyed  and 
reported  wholesome  by  an  official  surveyor.  A  rule  of  this 
kind  would  keep  the  majority  of  those  desirable  residences 
which  form  the  text  of  such  letters  as  those  in  the  Standard 
entirely  out  of  the  market.  The  rudiments  of  sanitary 
science  are  not  so  obscure  that  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  laying  down  the  conditions  to  which  any  house 
must  conform  before  it  can  be  described  as  fit  for  habita- 
tion. It  should  simply  be  enacted  that  no  house  should  be 
inhabited  until  a  plan  of  the  drains  had  been  deposited 
with  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  until  that  authority 
had  certified  that  the  drains  so  mapped  out  were  adequate 
to  the  work  they  had  to  do.  In  the  particular  house  in 
which  this  correspondence  had  its  origin  the  drains  seem 
to  have  been  faulty  at  every  point.  The  builder  had  con- 
ceived a  desire  to  ventilate  them,  but  the  pipe  intended  to 
fulfil  this  purpose  "  stopped  far  short  of  its  proper  altitude 
"  and  discharged  the  sewer-gas  into  a  cistern  from  which  the 
"  daily  bedroom  water  was  obtained."  In  order,  however,  to 
make  this  nuisance  less  conspicuous,  measures  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  the  gas  in  question 
from  ever  reaching  this  cistern.  The  "  drainage  pipes  up 
"  and  down  the  house  were  infamously  leaky,"  so  that  the 
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sewer-gas  would  be  impartially  distributed  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  instead  of  being  retained  to  pollute 
the  water  at  the  top.  Still,  if  the  occupier  was  imperfectly 
protected  against  disease  generated  in  his  own  drains,  he 
wu3  entirely  cut  off  from  disease  generated  in  other  people's 
drains.  The  soil-pipe,  instead  of  being  connected  with 
the  main  sewer,  "  simply  made  its  own  cesspool  under  the 
«  avea  flags."  Now,  supposing  the  builder  of  this  house 
had  been  obliged  to  deposit  the  plans  of  the  drains  with 
tha  sanitary  authority,  and  the  sanitary  authority  had  been 
bound  to  certify  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  soil-pipe, 
to  the  soundness  of  the  pipes  passing  through  the  house, 
and  to  the  existence  of  a  proper  communication  between 
the  house  drains  and  the  main  Fewer,  all  these  things  would 
either  never  have  been  allowed  to  go  wrong,  or  would  have 
been  put  right  before  the  house  was  lived  in.  The  result 
would  have  been  that  the  sickness  which  "Diogenes  "  de- 
scribes as  having  prevailed  in  the  house  for  four  or  five 
years  past  would  have  been  avoided.  What  there  is  to 
hinder  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  this  we  have  never 
beenableto  understand.  If  no  interference  with  builders  were 
permitted,  the  position  would  be  intelligible.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  said  for  doing  nothing,  and  it  may  be 
argued  with  some  apparent  force  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  interfering  between  a  householder  and  his  land- 
lord, or  between  the  builder  of  a  house  and  the  buyer  of  it, 
than  there  is  for  interfering  between  the  wearer  of  a  coat 
and  the  tailor  who  made  it.  As  regards  houses,  however, 
the  law  already  interferes.  In  London  a  Building  Act  of 
immense  length  and  complexity  is  actually  in  force,  and 
many  things  which,  in  comparison  with  such  defects  as 
those  enumerated  by  "Diogenes,"  are  the  merest  trifles  are 
strictly  forbidden.  The  whole  machinery  of  official  super- 
vision is  already  in  being,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  apply  it  to  drainage.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  house 
can  be  safely  inhabited  under  the  conditions  described, 
and  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  provide  that  no  house 
shall  be  inhabited  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
conditions  described  do  not  exist. 

"When  we  come  to  houses  already  built  and  inhabited 
the  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  greater.  Here  the  sanitary 
authorities  are  powerless,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  strength  in  which  they  are  deficient  can  be  supplied. 
Surveyors  cannot  be  sent  on  roving  commissions  to 
pull  every  house  in  London  to  pieces  on  the  chance — 
the  very  probable  chance  unfortunately — that  something 
will  be  found  amiss  in  it.  The  wholesale  disturbance 
of  existing  contracts  which  such  a  crusade  would  cause 
would  be  productive  of  as  much  mischief  as  a  faulty 
system  of  drainage.  The  tenant  has  in  this  case  only 
himself  to  look  to.  He  can  refuse  to  take  a  house 
if  he  finds  the  drains  do  not  do  their  work  ;  and  the 
more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  can  refuse 
to  remain  in  a  house  where  they  are  plainly  unequal 
to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Either  way,  however, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  incur  expense.  Still,  if  tenants 
became  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  good  drain- 
age, the  expense  would  soon  be  very  much  reduced.  If 
landlords  found  that  the  condition  of  the  drainage  was 
habitually  investigated  by  an  intending  tenant,  they 
would  be  anxious  to  prevent  the  constant  disappointments 
consequent  on  refusals  to  take  houses  which  had  been  re- 
ported faulty,  and  with  that  view  they  would  put  the 
drains  into  good  order  once  for  all.  So  long,  of  course, 
as  the  great  majority  of  tenants  neither  know  nor  care 
whether  the  drains  of  their  house  discharge  themselves 
into  the  main  sewer  or  into  an  extemporized  cesspool 
underneath  the  basement,  the  few  who  really  look  into 
these  things  will  have  to  pay  for  the  many  who  take  no 
trouble  about  them.  The  only  comfort  we  can  give  them 
is  that,  even  if  the  majority  remain  indifferent  to  the 
simplest  requirements  of  health,  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
the  minority  to  purchase  the  immunity  from  "  smells  and 
"  sickness  "  which  "  Diogenes  "  fondly  thought  he  was  to 
have  without  any  special  payment. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  AX  OLD  FEUD. 

rpiIE  bitterest  and  the  most  prolonged  feud  that  the  world  has 
)'et.  seen  1S  tllat  betwixt  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed  or  to 
put  it  m  the  way  most  gracious  to  the  latter,  between  the  critic 
and  the  creator  So  far  as  the  outside  world  takes  part  in  the 
quarrel,  it  sides  always  with  the  author  or  the  artist.  lu  the  old 
legend  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  the  r  lative  position  of  the  two  is 


put  in  the  clearest  light.  Every  one  sympathizes,  of  course,  with 
the  Sun  God ;  aud,  of  all  those  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Marsyas,  none  has  dared  to  utter  a  word  in  his  favour.  Passing 
from  the  time  of  myths  to  that  of  which  some  kind  of  record  is 
preserved,  we  find  Bavius  and  Mseviua  faring  little  better  than 
their  predecessor,  and  undergoing  a  moral  flaying  not  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  physical  castigation  of  Marsyas.  Scarcely 
milder  has  been  the  treatment  awarded  to  the  critic  in  England  ; 
where  Pope,  in  an  immortal  poem,  has  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of 
future  ages  every  species  of  dunce,  and  especially  the  dunce  of  a 
critic.  Modern  writers  have  invented  a  whole  scientific  termi- 
nology to  express  contempt  for  those  who  venture  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  their  work,  and  have  tested  to  the  utmost  the 
power  of  the  microscope  to  discover  objects  small  enough  and  de- 
graded enough  in  the  scale  of  creation  to  serve  as  illustrations  or 
parallels. 

That  portion  of  the  world  which  attributes  the  bitterness  of  the 
quarrel  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  domestic  feud — the  combatants 
belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  same  family — is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  displays  an  obliquity  of  vision  analogous  to 
that  of  the  man  who  confuses  a  brewer  with  a  publican,  or  sup- 
poses that  selling  a  thing  in  threepennyworths  is  not  altogether 
different  from  selling  the  same  article  in  scores  or  hundreds  of 
pounds'  worth.  That  the  critic's  profession  is  not  wholly  vile  is 
a  view  which  may  perhaps  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
occasionally  assumed  by  the  creator.  Dryden  scarifying  ShadwelJ, 
and  addressing  him  as 

Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology  ! 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense  ; 

Pope  narrating  how 

JJight  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er, 
But  lived  iu  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more  ; 

and  Byron  deriding  Coleridge  as 

The  bard  who  soared  to  elegize  an  ass — 
are  critics  for  the  nonce.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  disputed, 
there  is  a  second  and  more  complimentary  view  that^rnay  perhaps 
pass.  It  has  been  the  custom,  in  countries  in  which  relics  of 
feudalism  remain  and  influence  social  customs,  for  the  mere  act  of 
crossing  swords  with  the  Ling  to  constitute  a  patent  of  nobility. 
A  similar  theory  might  be  maintained  with  regard  to  those 
whom  the  poet,  who  is  surely  a  king,  challenges  to  the  duello. 
To  speak  seriously,  however,  it  is  strange  that  the  quarrel 
between  author  and  critic  should  be  so  envenomed  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  there  are  few  authors  of  eminence  who 
have  not  been  critics  at  one  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  The  diffi- 
culty, moreover,  is  not  met  by  assuming  the  existence  of  in- 
ordinate vanity  on  the  part  of  the  criticized,  or  confirmed 
malignity  on  that  of  the  critic.  There  are  few  writers  of 
position  who  will  not  admit  that,  at  the  outset  of  their  careers, 
they  received  support  and  stimulus  from  the  recorded  praise  of 
men  who  were  strangers  to  them.  Not  until  their  position  was 
established,  probably,  did  they  find  that  criticism,  instead  of  an 
aid  and  an  ally,  had  become  an  obstacle  and  an  enemy.  Jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  critic  of  the  distinguished  position  now  attained 
by  the  criticized  is  an  easy  and  a  flattering,  albeit  an  absurd  and 
utterly  erroneous,  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Those  who 
are  iu  the  least  degree  behind  the  scenes  know  that  all  explana- 
tions which  rest  upou  the  assumption  of  animus  in  the  critic  are 
delusive  and  ridiculous. 

It  seems  worth  while,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  why  the 
warm  reception  that  generally  attends  all  work  in  which  there  is 
either  promise  or  performance  should  in  many  instances  he  suc- 
ceeded by  coldness,  or  what  looks  even  like  hostilitv.  Some  more 
or  less  familiar  analogies  will  do  something  towards  explaining 
how  this  may  occur  without  there  being  the  slightest 
room  for  a  charge  of  disloyalty  or  unkindness.  Who°  that 
has  mixed  much  with  his  fellow-creatures  and  "  seen  many  men 
and  cities"  has  failed  to  encounter  once  or  twice  in  his  life 
some  person  whose  exceptional  brilliancy  of  mind,  originality  of 
thought,  extent  of  information,  or  the  like,  has  seemed  to  put  to 
shame  the  more  commonplace  possessions  or  faculties  of  older 
friends  ?  An  intimacy  is  eagerly  sought  and  obtained.  As  time 
passes  on,  however,  the  method  and  the  range  of  accomplishments 
of  the  new  friend  become  apparent.  Every  meeting  divests  him, 
of  a  part  of  the  glamour  with  which  he  was  at  first  surrouuded, 
and  in  the  end  he  stands  before  you  a  worthy  and  an  able  fellow 
nowise  distinguishable  from  a  score  of  others  in  whose  intimacy 
you  rejoice.  We  have  here  a  complete  illustration  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  some  great  luminary  who  "  swims  into  our  ken."  When- 
a  new  volume  of  poems,  for  instance,  appears  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  divine  afflatus  is  distinctly  revealed,  everything 
about  it  is  new,  startling,  and  calculated  to  provoke  admira- 
tion or  opposition.  One  volume  is  enough  to  disclose  the 
possession  of  genius  ;  two  or  three  volumes  indicate,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  really  great  man,  the  nature  of  his  method 
aud  the  limit  of  his  powers.  It  is  frequently  said  that  an 
author  is  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  that  the  comparison  with- 
his  own  previous  accomplishments  is  the  most  dangerous  to 
which  he  can  be  subject.  This  is  true  so  far  as  it  detracts 
from  his  originality  and  shows  him  to  be  copying  himself.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  an  audience  rinding"  recollections  of 
Macbeth  spoiling  its  enjoyment  of  Hamlet,  or  thoughts  of  the 
Tempest interfering  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  As  You  IAk» 
It.     IHekmek  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  David  Coppe'Jield, 
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Vanity  Fair  did  not  detract  from  Esmond,  Les  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Hois  spoilt  nowise  the  flavour  of  La  Legcnde  des  Siecles. 
As  soon,  however,  as  signs  of  limitation  of  power  are  afforded,  the 
author's  past  work  stands  in  the  way  of  his  present. 

There  is,  however,  another  source  of  disagreement  between 
author  and  critic  which  differ?  from  the  foregoing,  though  it  is  re- 
lated to  it.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
actor.  Graces  of  style  have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  develop  into 
tricks  or  to  harden  into  mannerisms.  A  man  who  has  lived  long  and 
kopt  his  eyes  open  can  recognize  the  grimace  in  the  smile,  and  can 
see  in  the  very  charms  of  youth  what  will  in  time  become  quaint, 
curious,  or  repellent.  It  is  impossible  for  an  observer  to  pass  along 
the  streets  without  noticing  the  marvellously  fantastic  appearances 
into  which  faces  occasionally  harden.  A  trick  of  turning  up  one 
side  of  the  upper  lip,  for  instance,  which  in  a  young  person  exer- 
cises over  another  of  opposite  sex  a  witchery  so  great  .that  a  face 
i without  such  a  trick  is  incapable  of  greatly  pleasing,  produces 
sooner  or  later  a  partial  distortion  of  feature ;  a  constant  eleva- 
tion of  the  eyebrows  may  communicate  in  time  an  expres- 
sion of  absolute  imbecility.  Here  again  a  serviceable,  if  not 
an  exact,  analogy  is  supplied.  An  actor  while  still  young  comes  on 
the  stage,  and  displays  more  or  less  fitness.  As  criticism  is  for  the 
most  part  masculine,  let  us  suppose  the  artist  to  be  a  woman.  She 
obtains  almost  to  a  certainty  a  warm  reception,  very  probably  an 
amount  of  eulogy  absolutely  misleading.  As  she  plays,  however, 
and  finds  the  reward  of  laughter  or  applause  that  attends  upon 
certain  graces,  she  repeats  them  until  they  become  tricks.  In  the 
end  she  is  probably  manieree,  or  affected  with  vices  of  style  that 
approach  caricature.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  English-speak- 
ing actresses  this  age  has  seen  has  thus  accentuated  her  style  until  it 
has  reached  absolute  caricature,  and  is  so  artificial  and  false  that  it 
ceases  to  claim  recognition  as  art.  It  would  be  easy  from  those 
now  on  the  stage  to  draw  further  illustrations.  The  actress, 
then,  whose  debut  elicited  a  verdict  unanimously  favourable,  and 
who  at  the  outset  found  the  critics  her  allies  and  friends,  when  she 
fails  to  obtain  equally  favourable  notice,  not  only  says,  but  believes, 
that  some  motive  is  at  work.  She  has  passed  unintentionally  some 
slight  upon  her  censors  ;  she  has  neglected  to  propitiate  them  in 
some  unknown  fashion  ;  they  are — for  the  range  of  feminine  conjec- 
ture is  wide — in  love  with  a  rival.  Any  reason  is  good  except 
the  right  one. 

The  actress  has  beeu  selected  as  illustrating  this  analogy  for  the 
reason  that  in  her  case  it  is  most  easily  apparent.  It  holds  true, 
however,  in  every  form  of  literature  and  art.  There  are  few  men 
•whose  work  in  its  developed  beauty  is  equal  to  the  supposed  pro- 
mise of  its  youth  ;  there  are  not  a  few  in  whose  writings  mannerisms 
exercise  a  most  disturbing  influence.  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
mention  names  of  living  writers  or  those  recently  dead  in  sup- 
port of  this  view.  Who  is  there  that  is  familiar  with  literature 
that  has  not  grown  tired  of  a  crabbedness  of  style  in  dealing  with 
historical  subjects  which,  for  a  time,  had  a  pleasant  smack  of 
originality  ?  Who,  in  "  sensational "  fiction,  has  not  felt  annoyance 
when  the  pardon  accorded  in  the  case  of  one  work  of  tran- 
scendent interest  to  a  faulty  and  inartistic  device  has  induced  the 
author  to  incorporate  into  his  method  and  employ  constantly  that 
which  is  barely  condonable  in  a  single  instance  ?  Who  has  not  felt 
that  the  practice  of  assigning  in  an  especial  degree  to  the  Al- 
mighty the  things  it  was  sought  to  render  impressive,  and  speaking 
of  "  God's  sunlight "  as  though  moonlight  or  starlight  belonged 
to  sume  other  power,  produced  in  the  end  a  sense  of  weariness  ? 
It  is,  of  course,  vices  of  style  which  are  most  easily  and  most 
constantly  copied  by  the  disciples  whom  a  great  man  is  sure  to 
nttract.  Marivaudage  was  not  incorporated  into  the  French 
language  as  an  indication  of  affected  refinement  of  style  on 
the  sole  strength  of  Marivaux.  The  style  known  as  Byronic 
derived  its  name  from  the  followers  of  the  poet,  not  from  the 
poet  himself.  In  the  poet,  however,  might  be  found  the  mannerism 
the  full  ugliness  of  which  was  more  easily  discernible  in  a  more 
commonplace  visage.  It  is  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  that 
the  change  of  front  of  criticism,  when,  after  commencing  with 
eulogy,  it  continues  or  ends  with  censure,  should  produce  in 
the  writer  or  the  artist  a  feeling  of  depression  or  defeat,  the 
more  so  as  a  similar  change  is  likely  to  be  manifested  by  the 
public.  'Not  seldom  the  artist  or  the  poet  whose  nature  is  the 
more  feminine  is  stung  to  something  like  frenz^y.  The  serene 
atmosphere  of  Olympus  even  is  troubled  when,  instead  of  the 
voice  of  adoration,  there  mounts  that  of  complaint,  and  the  singer 
who  would  scorn  to  measure  swords  with  the  critic  may  yet  stoop 
to  counsel  in  rebuke  : — 

Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 
With  thy  shallow  wit. 

The  more  virile,  if  more  commonplace,  organization  may  learn  from 
censure  lessons  of  the  highest  value.  To  the  actor  to  whom  applause 
is  the  very  breath  of  the  nostrils  the  absence  of  the  required  sup- 
port or  stimulus  means  death.  A  singular  and  deplorable  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this  is  found  in  the  career  of  a  great  artist  recently 
dead.  When,  with  a  reputation  from  the  Odeon  and  the  Theatre 
Francais,  Fechter  appeared  in  London,  he  caused  a  pother  with 
which  the  most  exacting  of  men  might  have  been  satisfied.  His 
Hamlet  stirred  more  interest  and  provoked  more  discussion  than 
perhaps  any  previous  performance  of  Shalispeare  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  Buy  Bias,  the  Corsican  Brothers,  and 
'  other  impersonations  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  showed  the 
versatility  and  the  power  of  the  actor,  but  indicated  also  his  range. 
The  public  did  not  fail  the  artist ;  it  simply  assigned  him  his  place 


— a  high  one — among  his  fellows.  To  the  average  mind  this  ia 
success  and  distinction ;  to  the  artist  alone  can  it  present  any  sug- 
gestion of  defeat.  An  ill-judged  expedition  to  America,  and  a 
star  the  less  in  an  English  firmament  not  too  richly  studded, 
were  the  consequence  of  criticism,  professional  and  popular, 
assigning  a  fine  actor  his  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  his 
art. 

It  isof  course  hopeless  to  think  of  evermakinga  real  peace  between 
the  two  powers  who  are  thus  at  constant  feud.  In  times  when  tho 
recording  of  a  literary  verdict  took  the  shape  of  moral  arraignment, 
and  when  rashness  or  innovation  in  matters  of  expression  was  held 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  every  form  of  personal  depravV-y 
criticism  was  not  more  unpalatable  to  the  creator  than  it  is  now, 
when,  in  the  freely  expressed  opinion  of  the  outside  world,  it  is 
not  seldom  indulgent  to  an  extent  that  deprives  it  of  all  claim  to 
consideration.  Without  going  back  to  the  time  of  Salmasius,  one 
has  only  to  read  the  recorded  verdicts  of  men  like  Jeffrey,  or  even 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  to  notice  the  change  that  has  come  over  criticism. 
The  same  voice  that  used  to  roar  so  that  it  would  "  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  *  is  now  so  "  aggravated  "  that  it  roars 
"  yrou  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,"  and  yet  it  fails  to  please. 
The  position,  indeed,  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  hangman,  with 
regard  to  the  subject  in  his  hands,  who  found  that,  whichever 
way  the  noose  was  adjusted,  there  was  no  pleasing  its  occupant. 


M.  RENAN  AS  A  LITERARY  THEOLOGIAN. 

THE  very  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  "  Ernest  Kenan  " 
which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Bevieio  opens  with  a  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  deal  "  with 
matters  theological."  And  neither  shall  we  deal  with  them  in  tho 
sense  of  discussing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  M.  Kenan's  theological 
views.  But  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  and,  a3  we  should 
be  disposed  to  call  them,  characteristic  faults,  of  M.  Renan's 
theological  method,  are  so  strictly  analogous  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  literaiy  method  generally,  if  not  identical  with  them, 
that  the  one  cannot  be  criticized  without  virtually  criticizing 
the  other  .also.  And  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  criti- 
cism does  apply  equally  to  both,  even  where  he  is  not  expressly 
noticing  what  must,  we  suppose,  be  considered  M.  Kenan's  principal 
works,  and  those  by  which  he  is  certainly  best  known  in  this 
country,  his  six  volumes  on  the  Origins  of  Christianity.  We  may  go 
further  and  say  that  M.  Kenan's  characteristic  weaknesses  are  dis- 
tinctively those  of  a  theologian,  while  it  is  in  subjects  of  this  kind 
that  he  appears  to  be  chietly  interested.  And  here  Mr.  Saintsbury 
will  bear  us  out,  for  he  observes,  very  justly,  that  "  M.  Kenan's 
two  wings  are  the  abstractions  which  are  called,  in  the  technical 
terms  of  theology  and  morals,  spirituality  and  unction " ;  and 
again  that  he  has  a  special  tendency  not  so  much  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  subjects  criticized,  as  "  to  improve  them, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to  use  their  history 
and  peculiarities  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  ethical, 
religious,  and  political  ideas."  And  he  tells  us  further  that 
the  hautes  etudes  which  M.  Renan  is  so  anxious  to  see  more 
energetically  cultivated  in  France  do  not  include  mathematics 
or  abstract  philosophy,  but  do  include  the  study  of  religion. 
All  this  may  be  partly  due  to  his  ecclesiastical  training,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  fact,  which  alone  concerns  us  here.  We  conceive  then 
that  in  examining  M.  Renan's  speciality  in  that  character  by  which 
he  is  most  familiarly  and  widely  known  to  English  readers,  and 
which  moreover  appears  most  naturally  to  belong  to  him,  we  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  indicating  his  literary  speciality  generally. 
And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  estimate.  He  has  very  happily  taken  for  his  point  of 
departure  what  he  holds  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  unfriendly, 
but  not  therefore  uuinstructive,  critique  of  Meritnee  on  M.  Renan,  as 
a  writer  whose  aim  is  "  to  dress  up  life  in  bright  colours  and 
agreeable  forms,  and  to  express  these  in  somewhat  effusive  and 
voluble  language,  full  of  unction,  and  of  appeals  to  the  heart,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  religious  principle."  For  the  last  words  we 
should  be  inclined  to  substitute  "  religious  feeling  "  ;  "  religious 
principle,"  as  will  appear,  is  precisely  what  M.  Renan  not  only 
never  appeals  to,  but  instinctively  repudiates  or  ignores. 

The  point  too  which  we  should  fix  upon  as  supplying  the  key  to 
M.  Renan's  theological  method,  and  which  shall  be  illustrated  pre- 
sently from  the  latest  of  his  public  manifestoes — the  lecture  he  de- 
livered a  fortnight  ago  on  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius — may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  very  pertinent  comment  on  the  Vic 
de.  Jesus : — 

To  take  a  connected  narrative  and  reject  such  details  as  happen  not  to 
square  with  preconceived  ideas,  while  admitting  the  others  ;  to  reject  a 
prophecy  as  obviously  false,  and  take  it  up  next  minute  as  a  trustworthy 
history  of  the  events  a  posteriori;  to  see  in  a  reported  miracle,  not  ah 
imposture,  but  an  innocent  distortion  of  some  ordinary  fact — all  this  seems 
at  iirst  sight  to  partake  decidedly  more  of  the  spirit  of  Vtclitung  than  of 
Wahrheit. 

A  page  or  two  later  the  reviewer  remarks  that  M.  Renan's  next 
work,  Les  Apotres,  has  been,  not  without  considerable  reason,  desig- 
nated a  romance.  He  prefers  himself  to  call  it  "  a  conjectural  re- 
storation of  history  ";  but  the  distinction  of  name  is  immaterial,  for 
he  at  once  adds,  what  is  obvious,  that  "all  conjectural  restorations 
incline  to  the  romantic."  Now  it  is  exactly  this  systematic  pre- 
ference of  Dichtung  to  Wahrheit,  or  rather  substitution  of  the 
one  for  the  other,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  M.  Renan's  entir* 
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method.  It  is  not  that  he  has  formed  a  wrong  judgment  as  to 
-what  is  the  truth— that  question  would  of  course  necessarily  open 
the  way  to  endless  differences  of  opinion— or  even  that  he  is  care- 
less about  it ;  it  is  that  he  refuses  on  principle  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  truth  at  all,  and  insists  that,  whether  there  is  or  not, 
our  best  wisdom  is  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it.  "  His  gospel," 
according  to  his  critic,  "  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  a  vague 
o-ospel."  °  It  vrould  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  vagueness  is  the 
essence  of  his  gospel.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  article  closes  with  the 
expression  of  his  anticipated  interest* in  M.  Eenau's  forthcom- 
ino-  volume  on  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  have  already  the  advantage 
of°kaowing  something  more  about  it  than  Mr.  Saintsbury  did  at 
tb«  time  of  writing,  from  the  full  reports  which  have  since  appeared 
of  M.  Renan's  elaborate  lecture  on  that  subject  at  the  lloyal  Insti- 
tution. And  it  does  certainly  illustrate  and  accentuate  with 
remarkable  distinctness  the  impression  we  had  gathered  from  other 
sources  of  his  leading  principle.  The  crowning  merit  of  the  Medi- 
tations of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  declared  to  consist  in  his  affirming 
no  dogma,  and  having  no  dogma  to  affirm.  To  read  them  "  leaves 
in  the  mind  a  void  at  once  delicious  and  cruel,  which  one  would 
not  give  in  exchange  for  complete  satisfaction."  The  writer  is  a 
perfect  ideal  precisely  because  "  he  floats  between  pure  theism, 
polytheism,  and  a  sort  of  cosmical  pantheism,"  and  had  no 
"determinate  religion,"  or  "speculative  philosophy,"  and  "had 
formed  no  idea  about  the  soul  and  immortality."  A  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  Hibbert  Lectures  about  "  a  fatherly 
glance  looking  over  the  universe"  has  been  frequently  quoted 
of  late  as  evidence  of  a  recantation  of  scepticism  or  an  avowal 
of  theism  on  M.  Renan's  part.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  quote  other  passages  from  the  lectures  looking  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  the  lecturer  himself  would  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
claim or  explain  away  the  contradiction ;  he  tells  us  plainly 
in  his  latest  lecture  that  he  "  wants  the  future  world  to  re- 
main a  riddle,"  and,  if  any  "  brutish  proof"  were  offered,  would 
refuse  to  go  and  see  it.  It  was  the  special  praise  of  the  Imperial 
philosopher  that  "  his  theology  was  made  up  of  contradictions, 
and  he  never  cared  to  put  himself  in  harmony  with  himself  as  to 
God  and  the  soul."  This  is  at  least  plain  speaking,  and  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  M.  Kenan's  previous  works.  It  is 
not  simply,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  there  is  a  negative 
side  to  his  theology,  or  even  that  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  nega- 
tions owing  to  the  large  number  of  questions  on  which  certainty 
appears  to  him  unattainable.  To  him  theology  is  nothing,  if  not 
negative ;  negation  is  the  very  breath  of  its  life,  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  To  grasp  at  cer- 
tainties is  to  sacrifice  ideal  perfection,  and  the  true  gospel  blessing 
is  for  those  who  have  not  believed,  because  they  have  steadily 
refused  to  see.  There  is  a  sort  of  vulgarity  in  pinning  one's  faith 
on  facts ;  and  Christianity  is  not  the  less  beautiful  for  being 
based  on  an  Abcrglavhe.  "  The  needs  which  Christianity  represents 
will  abide  eternally,"  and  have  been  admirably  satisfied  in  the 
past  by  a  creed  which  owes  its  success  to  the  happy  accident  of  the 
zeal  of  a  female  enthusiast  who  secured  currency  for  the  fable  of 
the  Resurrection. 

It  is  clear  of  course  that  the  habit  of  thought  which  finds 
expression  in  such  views  as  these  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
subject-matter.  M.  Kenan  applies  it  to  history  and  philosophy 
just  as  much  as  to  theology.  His  conjectural  emendations  of 
history  are  not  restricted  to  the  apostolic  age.  We  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  he  deliberately  romances.  Mr.  Saintsbury  may  be 
quite  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  sobriety  about  him  which 
certain  historians  of  the  same  general  character  in  England  might 
do  well  to  imitate,  and  that '.'  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  basing 
rhetorical  generalizations  upon  nothing  at  all.''  We  have  italicized 
the  last  words,  because  his  generalizations  are  undoubtedly  apt  to 
be  based  on  a  very  slender  induction.  When  his  critic  allirms  that 
"he  can  rarely  be  accused  of  actual  exaggeration,"  we  must  pre- 
sume exaggeration  of  detailed  points  of  fact  to  be  intended. 
He  had  himself  called  attention  not  long  before  to  the  wonder- 
ful meanings  extracted  by  M.  Renan  out  of  the  callous  knees 
and  golden  mitre  of  St.  James  the  Less,  which  the  Apostle 
himself  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate,  and 
be  points  out  soon  afterwards  how  his  whole  conception  of 
the  middle  ages  is  not  so  much  an  exaggeration  as  a 
paradox.  To  describe  that  period  of  European  history  as 
"representing  intellectually  nothing  but  groping  after  a  return 
to  antiquity,"  is  a  startling  specimen  of  "  conjectural  restora- 
tion," to  say  the  least  of  it.  And  the  explanation  is  not  far 
to  seek.  It  is  not  the  religious  aspect  of  the  middle  ages,  as  such, 
that  repels  M.  Renan  ;  it  might  even  have  its  attractions  for  him. 
But  there  was  a  sternness,  a  decision,  a  terrible  earnestness  about 
that  phase  of  social  life,  which  he  cannot  away  with  ;  the  war- 
like temper  is  especially  distasteful  to  him.  And  as  in  history  and 
theology,  so  in  speculation,  he  dislikes  what  is  peremptory  and  pre- 
cise. Marcus  Aurelius,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commended  for  his  free- 
dom from  positive  beliefs  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  religion. 
Scholasticism  and  modern  German  philosophy  are  alike  coldly,  if  not 
harshly,  dismissed.  There  is  not  sufficient  warmth,  and  brightness, 
and  human  interest  about  them,  and  in  philosophy,  as  in  religion, 
the  notion  of  attaining  abstract  truth  is  a  mistake.  "  Sciences-ill 
for  ever  pursue  without  ever  attaining  the  formula  of  this  Proteus." 
It  seems  hardly  respectful  to  speak  of  "  gush  "  in  connexion  with 
so  accomplished  and  brilliant  a  writer,  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  would  not  be  incorrect— as  Mr.  Saintsburv  himself  hints  in  one 
passage— to  say  that  a  certain  highly  idealized  and  picturesque 
lorm  of  gushing  is  characteristic  of  his  literary  method  throughout. 


This  is  the  impression  inevitably  produced  by  his  style  and  manner 
on  readers,  and  still  more  on  bearers,  of  his  brilliant  periods, 
particularly  on  English  readers,  who  are  apt  to  grow  a  little  im- 
patient of  being  cloyed  with  "delicious"  and  "charming"  and 
"  ravishing"  and  "exquisite"  morsels  in  almost  every  page.  But 
this  too  belongs  to  the  literature  of  edification,  especially  in  its 
Erench  variety.  And  M.  Renan,  as  was  observed  before,  is 
always  improving  the  occasion.  He  would  have  created  a  sensa- 
tion second  only,  if  second,  to  Laconlaire  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  hardly  perhaps  a  gratuitous  suggestion  that  he  may 
yet  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  appearing  there.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
expects  to  find  in  his  promised  volume  on  Marcus  Aurelius  "  a 
development  of  the  eloquent  projects  of  reformation  in  which  he 
has  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  Church  of  Rome  might,  if 
she  would  consider  the  things  that  belong  unto  her  peace,  be  called 
upon  to  bear  apart."  We  ourselves  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion that  M.  Renan  had  in  him  the  elements  of  an  Ultra- 
montane as  well  as  of  a  sceptic.  A  Christianity  which  is  not 
Catholicism,  or  a  Catholicism  not  predominantly  Roman,  is  to 
him  scarcely  intelligible ;  and  Protestantism,  if  it  is  understood 
to  mean  a  protest  against  the  assumed  false  doctrines  of  the 
rival  sj'stem,  is  self-convicted  of  repeating  in  an  aggravated 
form  the  original  blunder  of  dogmatizing  about  truth.  The 
future  of  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  have  a  future,  must  inevitably 
be  bound  up  in  his  mind  with  the  continued  spiritual  dominion  of 
Rome.  And  to  him  it  would  not  appear  incongruous,  or  beyond 
the  range  of  at  least  distant  possibilities,  that  Rome  should  consent 
to  take  the  lead  in  some  grand  scheme  of  social  regeneration,  which 
began  by  relegating  to  the  category  of  open  questions  what  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  every  Church,  and  indeed  in  every  reli- 
gious system  which  has  exerted  an  influence  among  men,  ?i% 
elementary  postulates  of  the  very  idea  of  a  religion.  There  is  a 
practical  difficulty  about  this  view  which  can  scarcely  have 
escaped  his  notice,  but  which  probably  does  not  trouble  him.  Let 
us  grant  for  argument's  sake  the  abstract  perfection  of  the  creed, 
or  rather  creedlessness,  of  the  Stoic  Emperor.  It  may  have  been 
"  delicious,"  but,  on  his  panegyrist's  own  showing,  it  did  not  prove 
a  working  religion,  but  much  the  reverse.  Eacts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  Church,  whether  Romau  or  non- 
Roman,  will  pertinaciously  decline  to  accept  the  programme  M. 
Renan  kindly  oilers  her,  and  v.  ould  infallibly  bring  herself  and  her 
"  seriously  modified  "  Christianity  to  rapid  destruction,  if  she  did 
accept  it. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  ELECTIONS  BEFORE  THE 
REFOKM  BILL. 

"jVTGW  that  the  country  has  just  been  passing  through  the 
-LtI  excitement  and  turmoil  of  a  general  election,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  take  a  glance  backward  into  the  past  and  see 
how  they  managed  elections  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Reform 
Rill.  The  district  from  which  we  shall  draw  our  examples  is 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  whose  electoral  history  we  can  as  clearly 
trace  the  successive  epochs  in  the  development  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  as  in  its  geological  structure  we  discern  the 
phenomena  of  stratification.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize 
the  fact  that  half  a  century  since,  at  a  time  when  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  had  been  long  knocking  in  vain  at  the  doors 
of  St.  Stephen's,  this  sleepy  little  island,  with  a  population  then 
numbering  only  twenty  thousand,  should  have  been  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  not  fewer  than  six  members.  These 
members  were  assigned  in  pairs  to  the  boroughs  of  Newport,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Newtown,  of  which  the  last  two  had  sunk  to  the  level, 
the  one  of  a  small  village,  the  other  of  a  sparsely  populated 
hamlet.  But,  small  as  the  population  of  these  boroughs  was,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  return  of  their  nominal 
representatives.  The  whole  number  of  so-called  electors  in  the 
three  collectively  fell  short  of  a  hundred,  and  these,  like  obedient 
peace-loving  burgesses,  never  presumed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own, 
but  voted  according  to  the  behests  of  the  two  or  three  leading 
families  who  then  swayed  the  politics  of  the  island.  A  solicitor  of 
Newport  has  boasted,  in  the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  that 
he  absolutely  returned  five  out  of  the  six  members,  and  that  the 
sixth,  if  he  (the  solicitor)  frowned  upon  him,  would  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  securing  his  seat.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add 
that  this  gentleman  is  not  commemorated  as  having  ever  sent  to 
Parliament  representatives  for  supporting  whom  their  friends  had 
afterwards  to  apologize.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Reform  Act 
ruthlessly  disfranchised  the  two  smallest  boroughs,  and,  taking 
away  one  member,  threw  the  franchise  open  at  the  only  town  of 
the  three,  Newport,  that  had  any  claim  to  Parliamentary  honours. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  Parlia- 
mentary history  of  England  in  little.  It  dates,  like  that,  from  1295, 
"  the  real  and  true  epoch  of  the  House  of  Commons,''  as  Hume  has 
called  it.  Among  the  burgesses  then  first  bidden  to  the  "  Great 
Council  of _ the  Realm"  from  every  city,  borough,  and  leading 
town,  to  sit  side  by  side  with  the  knights,  nobles,  and  barons', 
was  one  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Yarmouth. 
Newtown— or  "  Francheville,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  original 
charter  of  Aymer,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  whose  episcopal  manor 

of  Swainston  it  had  formed  a  member  from  the  time  of  Egbert  

had  suffered  too  severely  from  piratical  raids,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  which,  fostered  by  the  easy  landing  and  safe  anchorage 
allorded  by  its  muddy  inlet,  were  its  eventual  ruin,  to  substantiate 
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a  claim  for  representation.  But  the  Parliamentary  dignity  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  suspended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.  The  Par- 
liament of  1295  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  for  nearly  three 
centuries  in  which  any  members  for  the  Island  sat.  This,  as  we  all 
know,  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  fact.  The  now  much  coveted 
honour  of  returning  members  to  Parliament  was,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  regarded  as  so  burdensome  a  privilege 
— involving,  as  it  did,  the  payment  of  two  shillings  a  clay  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  representative — that  the  boroughs  used  all 
means  in  their  power  to  get  rid  of  it.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
165  boroughs  which  obeyed  the  King's  writ  in  1295  contented 
themselves  with  a  single  compliance  with  the  Royal  summons. 
The  decayed  town  or  village  of  Brading  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Island,  though  its  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Bolls  of 
Parliament,  is  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have  had  a  representa- 
tive assigned  to  it,  and  to  have  been  relieved  of  the  burden  on  its 
own  petition.  Whether  Newport  and  Yarmouth  resorted  to  this 
ignominious  means  of  self-extinction,  or  whether  they  were  un- 
able to  find  representatives  able  and  willing  to  undergo  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  a  journey  to  "Westminster,  we  are  not 
informed.  Even  in  James  I.'s  time  old  Sir  John  Oglander  tells  us 
that  the  well-to-do  islanders  seldom  or  never  crossed  the  Solent, 
"  making1  their  wills  when  they  went  to  London,  thinking  it  like 
an  East  India  voyage;  supposing  no  trouble  like  to  travaile,"  and 
holding  so  little  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  that  they  were 
content  to  entrust  their  letters,  when  they  had  any,  to  "  a 
coneyman  who  came  from  London  to  buy  rabbits." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  right  of  returning  re- 
presentatives for  the  boroughs  of  the  Island  slept  till  1585,  when 
Elizabeth,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  by  management  an  op- 
position which  the  Crown  could  no  longer  overawe,  made  a  large 
increase  to  the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons — "  some  indeed," 
to  quote  Mr.  Green,  from  "  places  entitled  to  representation  by 
their  wealth  and  population  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  small  towns  or 
hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Council." 
The  insignificance  of  Yarmouth  and  Newtown  (which  were  now 
for  the  first  time  created  Parliamentary  constituencies)  shows 
clearly  enough  the  Queen's  object.  And  here,  at  any  rate,  dis- 
appointing as  was  the  result  elsewhere,  her  end  was  fully 
attained.  Nothing  like  an  independent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise was  known  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  first.  The 
right  of  appointing  one  of  the  members, "  for  us  and  in  our  names,'' 
was  at  once  made  over  by  the  burgesses  of  Newport  to  the 
spirited  "  Captain  of  the  Isle,"  Sir  George  Carey,  Elizabeth's  first 
cousin,  "  during  his  natural  life,''  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
restoration  of  their  electoral  privileges.  At  Yarmouth,  left  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins  by  the  French,  in  1544,  and  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  scarcely  numbering  eighty  houses, 
both  the  representatives  were  nominated  by  Carey  lroni  the  be- 
ginning. A  curious  picture  of  the  way  members  were  then 
returned  is  afforded  by  a  letter  of  Carey's,  then  become  Lord 
Ilunsdon,  to  the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth,  September  10,  1601, 
desiring  that, 

inasmuch  as  I  was  the  Means  and  Procurer  of  the  Libertie  for  your  Cor- 
poration, you  will  with  tlie  Convenience  you  may,  assemble  yourself's 
together,  ami  with  yr  united  Consent  send  up  unto  Me  (as  heretofore  you 
have  done),  y"  Writt  with  a  Blank,  wherein  I  may  insert  the  Names  of 
such  Persons  as  I  shall  think  littcst  to  discharge  the  Dew  tic  for  your 
Dehoofe. 

Sir  George  Carey's  successors  in  the  Governorship — a  title 
which,  not  without  protest  from  the  independent  gentry  of  the 
Island,  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  "  Captaincy  " — did  not 
allow  the  prerogatives  of  their  office  to  lessen  in  their  hands.  A 
letter  from  Henry  Wriothesley,  Lord  Southampton,  who  followed 
Carey  as  Governor,  to  the  burgesses  of  Yarmouth,  who  had 
ventured  to  promise  a  vacant  seat  without  consulting  his  wishes, 
shows  that  the  slightest  approach  to  independence  of  choice  was 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  warmest  indignation.  This  letter,  which 
we  copy  from  an  autograph,  and  which  has,  we  believe,  never 
before  been  printed,  runs  thus:  — 

To  my  loving  Prendes  the  Mair  and  Burgessis  of  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Whitehall  this  19  of  Febmar.  1603. 
It  cannot  but  be  straunge  unto  mee  that  by  waie  of  prevention  and  cun- 
ninge  you  have  provided  rather  to  make  excuse  then  toyeclde  satisfaction 
to  my  reasonable  requeste.  I  should  approve  yr  reasonable  annswere  con- 
cerninge  Mr.  Cheeke  if  first  you  had  acquainted  mee  therewith.  Your 
forehand  promise  made  I  shall  find  means  to  prevent,  and  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  note  your  little  love  and  respecte  to  mee  your  Countryman  and 
fi  end.  In  that  I  am  not  satisfied  w  ith  yr  former  aunswere  I  have  sentc  my 
servaunt  unto  you  desiring  that  you  give  him  hearing  that  by  him  you 
maie  more  plaiulie  uuderstande  my  mynde.  So  expecting  yr  kynde  usage 
I  remaine 

Your  louinge  frond 

H.  Southampton'. 

So  alarming  a  menace  had  the  desired  effect.  At  the  next  election, 
in  1614,  Lord  Southampton's  eldest  son,  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
made  application  for  one  of  the  seats  ;  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
was  returned,  and  sat  for  the  borough  till  his  father's  death 
transferred  him  to  the  House  of  Peers.  We  append  the  letter  of 
Wriothesley — or,  as  he  signs  himself,  "  Risley,"  a  curious  example 
of  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  day — which  has  never  before  been 
priuted: — 

To  the  worthy  my  verie  lovinge  fremles  Mr.  Thomas  Cheeke,  Esqr.,  Mr. 
Barnaby  Leigh,  Mr.  Thomas  Urry,  Mr.  James  Gyer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Yarmouth. 
Sin, — To  y'  letter  wh  was  directed  to  my  Lord  for  disposingc  of  Burgess- 
sliippes  for  the  parlament,  Captain  Burleigh  that  is  a  member  of  y  touuc 


hath  reeevyd  answere.  Neither  is  it  his  Lordship's  pleasure  to  name  anv 
other  than  Mr.  Bromlicld,  that  hath  bene  formerly  named  bv  you  to  one  of 
them,  leavinge  the  other  to  be  disposed  of  you.  Yet  this  it  pleased  his  Lord- 
ship to  say,  that  if  the  lowne  would  willingly  doe  me  the  favour  to  name 
me  for  the  second,  he  w«  take  it  from  you  as  great  respect  done  unto  las 
Lordship.  And  since  I  am  w  ell  fcnowen  to  you  and  some  of  the  Burgesses 
of  the  Corporation,  I  shall  desire  yours  &  their  voyees  herein,  which  I  shall 
deserve  ou  any  occasion  you  shall  use  me  in,  and  always  rest' 

Yr  verie  assured  lovinge  frend 
[No  date.]  Tho.  Hislev. 

The  influence  of  the  Governor  was  equally  great  in  the  little 
borough  of  Newtown.  On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  Southampton 
writes  thus  :  — 

The  16  of  Apr   [year  lost]. 

To  Sir  William  Mewes,  Member  for  Newtown. 

Sin, — I  wrote  lately  unto  you  to  desire  that  uppou  the  sendinge  of  a  new 
writt  you  would  change  the  name  of  the  Burgess  of  Newtoune  W>>  you  be- 
stowei  uppon  mee,  Mr.  George  Stowton  be'einge  chosen  for  Gulford  &  ser- 
vinge  in  Pari,  for  that  towne.  I  have  now  sent  you  the  writt,  prayinge  vou 
to  make  choice  of  Sir  Henry  Barkley,  &  to  returne  the  Indenture  of  Elec- 
tion unto  nice  as  soue  as  conveniently  you  may,  &  I  will  account  my  self 
behowldinge  to  you  for  it,  and  so  recommendinge  my  self  kindly  unto  vou 
I  rest  your  very  assured  frend 

II.  SOUTHAMPTON. 

When  Charles  I.,  after  eleven  years  of  personal  government, 
by  the  advice  of  Strallord  and  Laud  summoned  the  "  Short  Par- 
liament "  in  the  spring  of  1640,  William  Oglander,  a  son  of  the 
staunch  Royalist,  Sir  John  Oglander,  of  Nunwell,  their  previous 
member,  was  chosen,  with  Philip  Lord  Lisle,  by  the  Corporation  of 
Yarmouth  to  represent  them.  The  choice  was  not  at  all  to  the 
young  mau's  liking.  He  was  a  hot-headed,  imperious  young 
fellow,  and  rated  the  Corporation  soundly  for  imposing  duties 
on  him  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  beneath  his  dignity. 
The)'  were  "  an  ill-bred  company  of  fools  and  loggerheads,"  "  a 
meaner  man  than  he  might  have  served  their  turn,"  "  What  good 
or  harm  could  he  do  them  ?  "  "  He  might  make  the  town  bear  his 
charges,  but  he  would  not  be  so  base  as  that,"  "  but  he  would  bo 
quits  with  them."  The  good  women  in  whose  hearing  he  had 
poured  out  his  discontent — both  burgesses'  wives — Mistresses  Hyde 
and  Burley — the  latter  the  wife  of  Captain  Barnabas  Burley,  tried 
and  executed  at  Winchester  in  1647  for  a  rash  and  utterly  un- 
successful attempt  to  raise  the  people  of  Newport  for  the  release 
of  Charles  I.,  who  about  a  month  before  had  become  a  prisoner 
at  Carisbrooke  Castle — notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Oglander's  serving-man  that  "  there  might  be  no  words  of  what 
his  young  master  had  spoken,"  told  their  husbands  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  matter  appeared  so  grave  to  the  sapient  Corporation 
that  a  meeting  was  summoned  to  consider  the  headstrong  young 
man's  "  misdemeanour,"  at  which  he  was  solemnly  "  dismissed 
and  excluded"  from  his  office,  as  being  "altogether  unfit  to  be  a 
Burgesse  for  the  Parlyament,"  "  John  Bulkeley,  Esq."  being  chosen 
in  his  room.  After  a  three  weeks'  sitting,  the  Parliament  was,  as 
we  know,  roughly  dismissed,  to  be  succeeded  in  Noyember  by  the 
"  Long  Parliament,"  in  which  Bulkeley  sat  for  Newtown  with 
Sir  John  Barrington,  being  "  voted  in  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Mewes  and  Mr.  Weston  " — we  presume 
on  petition. 

The  Burgesses  of  Yarmouth  made  another  ineffectual  attempt  to 
assert  their  independence  when,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  Sir 
John  Cutts — the  daring  hero  of  William  III.'s  campaigns,  who, 
having  shown  himself  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave  "  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  gained  the  nickname  of  the  "  Salamander "  by  his 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Namur — retired  to  the  Governorship  of 
the  Island  as  a  comfortable  sinecure,  1692-1706.  The  imperious 
old  General,  accustomed  to  military  obedience,  sought  to  overawe 
the  electors  by  arbitrarily  quartering  soldiers  on  them,  and  threaten- 
ing those  who  refused  to  follow  his  dictation  that  he  would  "  use  his 
power  over  them  as  enemies  to  the  Government,"  and  actually  im- 
prisoned one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Island  for  two  months  in  West 
Cowes  Castle  for  voting  against  his  interest.  The  burgesses  having 
petitioned  against  these  "  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts,"  tho  old  fire- 
eater, 

As  brave  and  brainless  as  the  sword  he  wore, 

wa3  brought  to  reason,  and  a  compact  was  come  to  be- 
tween him  and  the  Worsleys,  and  the  other  leading  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  for  "  a  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  ;  "  in  which, 
however,  Cutts  came  oil'  victorious,  an  engagement  being  entered 
into  that"  the  Governor's  recommendation,  when  any  persons  stand 
lor  Parliament  men,  should  be  preferred  to  any  others  not  being 
of  the  Island."  Cutts's  predecessor,  the  unscrupulous  soldier 
of  fortune,  Sir  Robert  Holmes  (1667-1692) — who,  joining  the 
other  service,  reached  the  highest  naval  dignity  for  his  ex- 
ploits against  the  Dutch — founded  a  family  (now  represented  in 
the  female  line  by  Lord  Heytesbury),  which  adroitly  secured 
to  itself  the  lion's  share  of  the  representation  of  the  island. 
Before  the  Reform  Bill,  the  two  members  for  Newport,  as  well  as 
those  for  Yarmouth,  were  nominated  by  the  Holmes  interest. 
It  was  also  influential  at  Newtown,  though  partly  neutralized 
there  by  the  union  of  the  Worsleys  and  the  Barringtons,  who 
together  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty-nine  small 
plots  of  ground  known  as  "  burgage  tenements,"  which  con- 
ferred the  right  to  vote.  This  "  patronage  "  was  swept  away  by 
the  Act  of  1832,  which  reduced  the  representatives  of  the  Island 
to  a  third  of  their  previous  number,  giving  one  to  Newport  and 
one  to  the  "  County  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Before  this  Act  the 
members  for  Newport  were  nominally  elected  by  the  twenty-four 
corporators,  whose  freedom  of  choice  was  about  on  a  par  with  that 
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of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  under  a  "  conge  d'elire,"  the  inhabitants 
usually  knowing  nothing  of  the  fact  of  the  election  till  they  heard 
the  bells  ring  for  the  successful  candidates.  At  Yarmouth  the  choice 
of  members^was  also  vested  in  the  burgesses,  who,  nearly  all  un- 
connected with  the  place,  were  chosen  from  private  friendship  or 
connexion  with  the  family  of  Holmes,  as  a  convenient  instrument 
for  retaining  the  political  patronage  of  the  borough.  Their  num- 
bers were  reduced  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  in  order  to 
<ruard  against  the  possibility  of  opposition,  wine  being  the  largest 
number  of  electors  who  had  polled  for  thirty  years  before  its  dis- 
franchisement. 

The  ceremony  of  election  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  boroughs  was,  we 
are  told,  "  a  very  simple  and  agreeable  one,  a  dinner  constituting  its 
chief  and  most  popular  feature."  At  these  times  tho  dilapidated 
Court  House  at  Newtown— there  was  little  difference  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Yarmouth— was  the  scene  of  protracted  feasting.  At 
noon  the  burgesses  sat  down  to  an  oyster  luncheon,  for  which 
•the  lessee  of  the  haven  was  bound  to  find  the  staple  material. 
Before  the  delicate  molluscs  had  been  fairly  digested  the  company 
.-assembled  again  for  a  plentiful  cold  dinner,  washed  down  with 
abundance  of  port,  claret,  sherry,  and  strong  ales.  Then  the  chair- 
man drew  from  his  pocket  a  card  bearing  the  names  of  the  two  new- 
members.  These  he  read  aloud,  when  they  were  at  once  proposed 
and  elected,  and  their  health  was  drunk  "  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm." 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  and  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant side  of  the  picture.  The  argument  currently  urged  fifty 
years  since  for  the  continuance  of  these  "  nomination  boroughs," 
that  they  opened  the  door  of  the  House  to  rising  young  statesmen, 
.and  secured  the  return  of  men  whose  presence  was  essential  to 
the  satisfactory  conduct  of  public  business,  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  as  member  for  Newtown  that 
^Canning  was  first  brought  into  Parliament  by  Pitt  in  1793.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  then  "  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,"  en- 
tered the  English  House  of  Commons  as  representative  for  New- 
port, his  fellow-member  being  "  Henry,  Lord  Palmerston " ;  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Sir  John  Copley,  was  returned  in  181 8  as 
representative  for  Yarmouth,  for  which  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  sat 
in  1784.  The  electoral  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  distinguished 
."by  other  great  names.  In  the  Long  Parliament  Lord  Falkland the 
purest  patriot  of  the  Royalist  cause,  sat  for  Newport,  and  Philip, 
Lord  Lisle,  the  gallant  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  for  Yarmouth ; 
while  the  green  lanes  and  humble  cottages  of  that  nominis  umbra, 
Newtown,  recall  the  memories  of  John  Churchill,  the  future  victor 
«t  Blenheim,  and  the  whilom  tailor's  boy  of  Niton,  Sir  Thomas 
Hopson,  the  hero  of  Vigo  Bay,  who  were  returned  as  its  members 
in  1678  and  1705  respectively. 


VILLAGE  DOCTORS. 


TflOR  a  man  who  is  fond  of  his  profession,  and  enjoys  outdoor 
Jt-    life  and  amusements,  the  position  of  a  country  doctor  has 
many  advantages.    Though  not  so  profitable  as  a  town  practice,  it 
as  more  certain  ;  for  there  is  generally  less  competition,  the  abili- 
ties required  for  a  successful  career  are  not  so  great,  and,  above  all, 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  an  elaborate  keeping  up  of  ap- 
pearances.   A  village  doctor  with  sporting  tastes  has,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  opportunities  of  enjoying  his  favourite  amusements  with- 
out interfering  with  more  serious  affairs.    The  delights  of  a  day's 
shooting  are,  like  other  pleasures,  increased  by  their  comparative 
.rarity,  and  lose  nothing  even  from  the  knowledge  that  they  may 
■be  at  any  moment  interrupted.    The  doctor's  social  position,  too, 
is  generally  agreeable  enough.    People  whose  main  object  in  life 
is  the  attainment  of  rank  among  county  families  may  hesitate  to 
visit  him  ;  but  those  who  are  already  safely  established  within  that 
mysterious  circle  can  afford  to  be  less  particular,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  a  newly-arrived  doctor  is  held  by  them  will  depend 
very  much  upon  his  taste  for  rabbit-shooting  and  his  powers  of 
riding  across  country.    If  he  is  a  bachelor,  he  will  find  himself 
•even  a  more  interesting  object  than  the  curate  to  all  but  the  most 
devoutly  disposed  spinsters  of  the  place  ;  for,  as  it  is  an  axiom  that 
a  doctor  must  be  a  married  man,  there  is  more  ground  for  imme- 
diate hope  in  his  case  than  in  the  other.    We  once  knew  a  young 
doctor  who  was  negotiating  for  a  practice  which  was  offered  to 
liini  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  would  certainly  have  con- 
cluded the  bargain  but  for  a  hint  that  he  was  expected  to  take  over 
with  the  practice  his  predecessor's  only  daughter.    A  little  local 
influence  is  of  great  importance  to  a  beginner.    What  are  known 
as  the  "appointments" — the  Workhouse,  if  there  is  one,  and  the 
various  benefit  clubs,  "  The  Independent  Odd  Fellows,"  "  The 
United  Mechanics,"  and  "  The  Amalgamated  Ploughmen  " — form, 
if  not  the  most  remunerative,  at  any  rate  the  most  trustworthy, 
sources  of  income.    Moreover,  their  possession  acts  as  an  ad- 
vertisement;  they  lead  to  private  practice;  and  a  doctor,  even 
though  he  may  not  care  to  have  them,  can  seldom  afford  to  leave 
them  to  a  rival. 

There  is  no  science  which  has  to  be  so  much  modified  by  re- 
ference to  popular  prejudice  and  superstition  as  medicine.  A 
young  doctor  may  come  fresh  from  his  hospital  course,  full  of 
sound  theories  on  the  conditions  necessary  to  health,  and  on  the 
impotence  of  drugs  to  counteract  an  unwholesome  way  of  life  ;  he 
may  resolve  never  to  give  medicine  unnecessarily,  or  to  "  exhibit  " 
elaborate  remedies  when  simple  ones  will  answer  his  purpose ; 
but  he  will  soon  find  that  he  must  either  alter  his  determination 


or  lose  his  patients.    Since  the  days  of  Naaman_  the  Syrian, 
simple  remedies  have  always  been  suspected  by  the  ignorant,  and 
to  suggest  to  a  dyspeptic  farmer  that  his  illness  may  be  cured  by 
such  commonplace  means  as  abstinence  from  indigestible  food,  or 
reduction  of  his  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits,  is  regarded  by 
the  patient  as  a  gross  personal  insult.    It  is  a  reflection  on  his 
constitution,  and  tends  to  reduce   his  malady  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  ailments.    Such  people  are  apt  to  argue,  like  Mr. 
Nadgett  in   Martin    ChuzzUwit,  that  it  is  their  own  liver, 
and  "they  ought  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  seriously 
the  matter  with  it  or  not.    Many  of  them,  moreover,  do  not,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Henry's  Latin  Exa-cises,  eat  to  live,  but 
live  to  eat,  and  they  hold  that  a  bottle  of  good  strong  physic  at 
once  relieves  the  system  from  the  uncomfortable  effects  of  over- 
indulgence, and  clears  the  way  for  further  gratification  of  the 
appetite.     Any  ulterior  consequences  of  such  a  method  will 
concern  the  doctor  should  they  ever  arise,  and  meanwhile  they 
are  too  remote  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  hygiene. 
Patients  of  this  class,  too,  are  always  very  anxious  to  get  their 
money's  worth,  which  they  measure  by  the  size  of  the  medicino 
bottle,  just  as  they  judge  of  the  doctor's  skill  by  the  strength 
of  his  drugs.    However  excellent  his  intentions,  the  time  comes 
when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  common-sense  methods 
of  treatment,  and  to  order  an  extra  supply  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
such  cheap  medicines,  from  his  drysalter.    He  has  still,  how- 
ever, something  to  learn  before  he  is  fully  qualified  to  minister 
to  the  tastes  of  his  clients.    A  simple  solution  of  Epsom  salts  is 
colourless,  and  is  therefore  regarded  with  suspicion.    It  leaves 
too  much  to  the  imagination,  and  does  not  by  its  mere  appear- 
ance inspire  that  implicit  faith  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  kindle 
in  the  patient's  mind.    The  idea  of  strength  is  what  must  be 
conveyed,  and  therefore  those  delicate  tints  of  transparent  red 
and  clear  golden  yellow  with  which  a  town  chemist  delights 
his  lady  customers  are  quite  out  of  place,  for  they  are  suggestive 
of  refinement  rather  than  power.    The  judicious  doctor  adds 
to  the  row  of  bottle3  on  his  surgery  shelves  a  large  one  contain- 
ing a  dark  brown  viscous  fluid.    A  few  drops  of  this  impart  to 
the  mo3t  harmless-looking  mixture  a  richness  of  colour  which 
carries  conviction  with  it,  and  even  induces  patients  to  pass  over 
any  deficiency  of  nastiness  in  the  matter  of  taste.    This  bottle  is 
regarded  with  awe  and  admiration  by  all  who  are  admitted  into 
the  surgery ;  and  until  a  beneficent  Government  has  introduced 
the  study'of  Latin  into  village  schools,  country  people  are  not 
likely  to  discover  that  the  mysterious  words  SACCII:  LTST:  which 
appear  on  the  label  mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  burnt  sugar. 
Meanwhile  this  one  bottle  does  more  than  any  amount  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  doctor  to  reconcile  medical  science  with  vulgar 
prejudice.    But,  while  he  must  be  careful  not  to  wound  the  deli- 
cate susceptibilities  of  his  patient3  by  prying  too  closely  into  the 
secrets  of  their  inner  man,  he  must  be  fully  as  cautious  not  to 
offend  the  squire  of  the  parish.    It  is  obviously  not  his  business  to 
point  out  that  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  may  result  from  the 
open  drain  which  runs  past  a  row  of  cottages,  or  to  suggest  that 
rheumatism  is  attributable  to  damp  floors,  aud  bronchitis  to  badly 
built  walls.     His  function  is  to  cure  disease,  not  to  prevent  it, 
nor  to  make  the  tenantry  discontented  with  their  position  by 
airing  his  sanitary  crazes.    As  his  office  of  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  servants  at  the  Hall  depends  on  his  deference  in  such  matters 
to  the  squire's  opinion,  he  is  wise  not  to  raise  those  questions 
which  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  or  the  prevalence  of  colds  and 
agues  may  suggest. 

Even  if  the  village  doctor  contrives  to  make  his  practice  square 
with  the  theories  of  his  patients  and  the  interests  of  their  land- 
lord, he  still  has  powerful  rivals  to  contend  with.  The  nearest 
market  town  is  probably  overcrowded  with  doctors,  who  try  to 
enlarge  their  practice  by  encroaching  upon  the  sphere  of  any  coun- 
try practitioner  within  their  reach.  The  smart  cab  or  neat 
brougham  of  the  town  physician  inspire3  the  rustics  with  a  rever- 
ence which  the  familiar  gig  has  no  power  to  excite ;  while  the 
liveried  groom  or  coachmau  seems  a  very  different  being  from  the 
youthful  factotum  whose  temporary  dignity,  gained  by  a  seat  at 
his  master's  side,  is  sadly  diminished  by  his  sub3equent  appearance 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  to  carry  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  a  labourer's 
cottage.  On  the  slightest  provocation,  and  often  without  any  at 
all,  the  fickle  villagers  transfer  their  patronage  to  the  more  im- 
posing equipage,  and  by  consequence  to  its  owner.  On  the  other 
side  the  country  doctor  is  threatened  by  the  bone-setter,  who  has 
gained  a  reputation  through  the  whole  county  by  certain  wonder- 
ful cures,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  reckless  audacity  with 
which  he  sets  to  work.  He  visits  every  market  town  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  receives  his  patients  in  the  coffee-room  of 
an  inn,  and  handles  their  injured  limbs  with  a  roughness  which 
gives  them  the  most  exquisite  pain,  and  inspires  them  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  powers.  His  freely-expressed  contempt 
for  doctors  gains  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  who  are 
glad  to  believe  that  a  man  evidently  not  a  gentleman  can  in 
any  way  look  down  upon  those  who  have  the  advantage  of 
him  in  this  respect.  He  will  work  a  stilfened  joint  backwards 
and  forwards  for  some  minutes,  and  then  calmly  ask  his  victim 
whether  it  is  not  much  more  flexible  now.  In  the  case  of 
a  long-standing  sprain,  he  will  take  away  his  patient's  crutch 
and  order  him  to  walk  across  the  room  without  it.  His 
ability  to  do  so  causes  the  patient  himself  great  surprise,  and 
is  put  down  by  some  mysterious  process  of  reasoning  to  the 
skill  of  the  bone-setter.  If  by  any  fortunate  chance  he  succeeds 
in  a  case  where  a  regular  doctor  has  failed,  he  knows  how  tu 
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have  the  cure  noised  abroad  through  the  country ;  but  the  more 
numerous  instances  iu  which  his  failures  have  to  be  remedied  by 
duly  qualified  surgeons  are  somehow  never  heard  of.  Doctors 
regard  him  with  as  much  affection  as  the  rector  feels  for  an  open- 
air  preacher  who  establishes  himself  on  the  village  green,  and 
despise  him  even  more  than  a  physician  professes  to  despise  general 
practitioners.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  doctor  has  to  contend 
with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  among  the  country 
folk,  aud  finds  among  his  rivals  some  who  are  the  objects  rather 
of  ridicule  than  of  jealousy.  The  belief  iu  witchcraft  has  by  no 
means  died  out  among  the  lower  classes.  In  Devonshire,  for  in- 
stance, people  will  travel  miles  to  consult  a  "  white  witch,"  and 
we  lately  heard  of  a  doctor  who  was  called  in  to  see  a  patient 
suffering  from  asthma,  and  found  the  man  sitting  on  a  low 
stool  in  front  of  the  lire,  while  one  of  his  grandchildren  inserted 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  inside  his  shirt-collar,  and  kept  up  a 
steady  blast  down  his  back.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  this  pro- 
ceeding had  been  recommended  by  a  witch  of  high  repute  as  a 
charm  unfailing  in  its  results. 

However  others  may  come  and  go,  the  doctor  is  alvraj-s  sure  of 
his  club  patients,  those  fortunate  persons  who,  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  about  four  shillings,  are  entitled  to  such  attendance  aud 
medicine  as  they  may  require.  Every  morning  sees  a  gathering 
of  them  iu  the  waiting-room.  First  perhaps  comes  a  servant  girl 
with  a  swollen  cheek  tied  up  in  a  complicated  .arrangement  of 
bandages  and  handkerchiefs.  She  has  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  the 
use  of  every  pernicious  drug  which  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
village  can  recommend,  and  now  she  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  terrible  necessity  of  having  a  tooth  extracted.  She  is  taken  into 
the  surgery,  the  listeners  outside  are  edified  by  her  shrieks  at  the 
sight  of  the  dreaded  instrument,  and  she  comes  out  again,  tearful, 
but  relieved.  She  is  followed  by  a  woman  with  a  gathered  thumb, 
the  origin  aud  progress  of  which  she  traces  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  and  the  sufferer  retires,  gratified  by  the  prescription  of 
a  poultice,  or  insulted  by  an  ofihaud  application  of  the  lancet.  A 
labourer  troubled  with  rheumatism  comes  to  ask  for  a  bottle  of 
medicine  before  proceeding  to  a  long  day's  work  in  the  marshy 
meadows  which  gave  him  his  complaint;  and  a  pale,  sickly  boy, 
who  needs  nothing  but  better  food,  and  more  of  it,  brings  an 
empty  bottle  to  receive  the  same  panacea.  A  woman  now  rushes 
in  breathless,  dragging  after  her  a  screaming  child,  which  has 
just  made  some  very  practical  discoveries  as  to  the  properties 
of  steam  and  boiling  water;  but  the  doctor  is  not  allowed  to 
look  at  the  parts  affected  until  the  mother,  eager  to  assert  her 
respectability,  has  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  offend- 
ing kettle  is  a  copper  one — not  tin.  Some  very  curious  demands 
are  often  made  on  these  occasions,  and  the  incident  narrated 
in  Hard  Cash  of  a  thrifty  gardener  who  came  to  his  doctor 
for  some  poison  to  kill  mice  may  very  well  be  true.  We  have 
known  a  farmer  come  and  ask  for  a  drench  for  one  of  his 
cows  which  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  night,  and  an  old  lady 
send  to  ask  him  to  bring  his  stethoscope  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  her  favourite  dog's  heart,  which  she  feared  was  affected. 
A  boy  sometimes  appears  carrying  the  necessary  copper  coins  care- 
fully iu  his  hand,  and  asks  for  "  twopenn'orth  of  pills,"  character 
not  specified.  Perhaps  the  boy  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
fathom  those  mysteries  of  professional  etiquette  which  require  that 
he  should  be  referred  to  the  general  shop  of  the  village  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wants.  Impossible  though  it  is  to  do  without 
club  patients  in  a  country  practice,  they  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  if  they  were  almost  paupers,  who  get  the  benefit  of  medical 
science  at  a  ridiculously  cheap  rate.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
doctors  who  disbelieve  iu  the  eflicacy  of  drugs  are  not  likely  to  do 
violence  to  their  opinions  for  the  gratification  of  their  club  patients, 
or  to  give  medicines  where  they  are  not  needed.  Yet  there  are 
some  men  so  enthusiastic  about  a  favourite  remedy,  generally  an 
expensive  one,  that  they  will  give  it  without  due  regard  to 
economy,  and  often  without  any  real  necessity.  It  is  well  that 
such  men  should  have  wives,  brought  up  in  medical  societj',  who 
may  check  their  extravagant  tendencies,  and  administer  such  a 
caution  as  we  once  heard  given  to  a  doctor  when  he  was  going  to  his 
morning's  work  in  the  surgery.  "  Whatever  you  do,  George;  don't 
give  any  of  those  club  patients  quinine  !  " 


ELECTION  PETITIONS  IN  18S0. 

Hp  HE  list  of  election  petitions  which,  after  the  shilly-shallying 
-L  usual  on  such  occasions,  both  parties  have  at  last  made  up 
their  minds  to  bring  is  sufficiently  considerable,  and,  if  all  of  them 
are  persisted  in,  the  Judges  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  ill  provided 
with  work  at  present,  will  have  plenty  to  occupy  them.  It  seems 
that  petitions  have  actually  been  filed  from  Canterbury,  Hereford, 
"Worcester,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Salisbury,  all  of 
which  places  appear  to  be  anxious  to  prove  that  the  old  renown 
of  cathedral  cities  in  election  matters  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of 
the  past.  Barnstaple  rejoices  in  a  petition  and  a  counter-petition. 
Bye  is  threatened  with  an  inquiry,  which,  as  an  ingenuous  partisan 
of  the  sitting  member  is  reported  to  have  said,  may  probably  result 
in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough.  Stroud,  the  most  litigious 
of  modern  constituencies,  where,  in  the  kist  Parliament,  gentlemen 
got  seated  and  unseated  in  a  bewildering  maimer,  holds  to  its 
traditions.  Bewdley,  Bury  St.  Edmunds^  Cheltenham,  Evesham, 
Leominster,  Knaresborough,  Macclesfield,  Tewkesbury,  Walliug- 
fordj  Westbury,  Boston,  Plymouth,  and  Horsham  swell  the  tale  of 


the  rather  unwiseelectoral  bodies  which  have  decided  to  invito  public 
attention  to  the  way  they  manage  their  affairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Poole,  another  borough  of  dubious  fame,  has  at  the  last  moment 
adopted  the  judicious  advice  of  a  statesman  of  a  past  generation, 
and  let  it  alone.  Taunton,  with  the  fate  of  its  neighbour  Bridg- 
water before  it,  has  arrived  at  a  similar  resolution,  the  re- 
sult of  an  ingenious  compromise.  The  member  for  Kidderminster 
will,  it  is  said,  by  accepting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  render  un- 
necessary a  petition,  the  result  of  which  would,  owing  to  an  over- 
sight, be  a  certainty.  Lastly  (and  politicians  on  both  sides  ought 
to  join  in  regretting  this),  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead  has  decided  that  he  can- 
not burden  himself  and  his  friends  with  the  expense  of  a  regular 
scrutiny  into  the  South  Norfolk  election,  where,  owing  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  votes  which  we  believe  a  majority  of  authorities  deem 
valid,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Guidon.  The  Conservatives  of  Col- 
chester—more  confident  or  better  stored  with  the  sinews  of  war- 
persist  in  their  scrutiny ;  and  there  are  besides  some  Irish  petitions, 
and  doubtless  one  or  two  English  ones,  which  we  have  overlooked, 
or  which  were  filed  at  the  last  moment. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  shilly-shallying 
about  election  petitions,  and  the  reasons  are  not  very  far  to  seek, 
especially  under  present  circumstances.  A  petition  has  always  been 
a  very  expensive  aud  a  very  hazardous  proceeding.  Only  fifty  years 
ago  its  late  depended  simply  on  the  political  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  Charles  Buller 
could  say  with  tolerable  truth  that  "nobody  who  came  before 
such  a  Committee  had  confidence  in  its  honour."  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
succeeded  in  altering  this  for  the  better;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  reformed  Committees  were  model  tribunals, 
though  it  could  not  be  said  of  them,  as  was  once  said  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland  in  its  capacity  of  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  into  the  morality  of  ministers,  that  in  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  speaker  he  could  never  remember  an  in- 
stance of  a  guilty  person  being  brought  before  it.  The  hearing 
of  the  petitions  before  regular  judges  has  done  away  with  all  sus- 
picion of  unfairness,  but  has  made  the  result  more  uncertain  than 
ever.  But  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  uncertainty  of  the  direct  result 
which  deters  petitioners  so  much  as  the  tolerable  certainty  of  the  in- 
direct results.  Mr.  A.  may  be  unseated,  or  Mr.  B.'s  election  may 
be  confirmed  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  enlightened 
and  independent  constituency  which  they  have  wooed  will  come 
out  rather  badly  in  the  inquiry.  Now  just  at  this  moment  there 
is  every  reason  why  boroughs,  and  especially  small  boroughs, 
should  be  loth  to  expose  the  uucleanness  of  their  linen.  If  the 
Liberals  have  come  in  upon  anything  delinite  at  all,  it  has  been  on 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  ;  and  though  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  delayed  to  the  last  days  of  the  Parliament,  nothing  but 
the  unforeseen  can  prevent  its  being  proposed,  though  accidents 
may  still  further  postpone  its  accomplishment.  Now  extension 
of  the  franchise  means  redistribution  of  seats,  and  redistribution 
of  seats  means  beyond  all  question  the  extinction  of  some  of  the 
smaller  boroughs,  and  the  reduction  of  the  representation  of  the 
rest.  Among  these  doomed  sheep  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those 
which  show  signs  of  ill  health  will  have  to  go  first,  and 
the  mournful  anticipations  of  that  Liberal  of  Bye  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  must  probably  be  present  to  the 
iniuds  of  not  a  few  local  politicians.  It  is  sweet,  no  doubt, 
to  take  revenge  on  the  enemy  by  possibly  turning  defeat 
into  victory,  and  certainty  compelling  the  victor  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  mouey.  But  when  the  process  carries  with  it  a  strong 
probability  of  extinguishing  both  victors  and  vanquished  in  one 
common  political  annihilation,  the  case  is  altered.  On  the  whole, 
though  idle  people  may  anticipate  some  amusement  from  the 
forthcoming  inquiries,  Taunton  and  Poole  must  be  pronounced 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  Salisbury  aud  Bye.  Indeed,  the 
presentation  of  so  many  petitions  as  have  been  actually  filed 
shows  better  than  anything  else  how  keen  the  contest  of  last 
month  was;  while  the  abandonment  of  that  for  South  Norfolk, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  a  public  avowal  of  the  reason, 
shows  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  assertions  recently  made 
of  the  comparative  muneylessness  of  the  Conservatives  in  that 
contest. 

Supposing  that  most,  or  many,  of  the  threatened  petitions 
actually  come  on  for  hearing,  we  shall  have  a  rather  interesting 
opportunity  of  determining  the  influence  of  the  Ballot  on  purity  of 
election.  The  contest  of  1S74  was  so  much  of  a  surprise,  people 
were  so  new  to  the  Ballot,  and  wishes  and  hopes  of  all  kinds  were 
so  far  drowned  in  the  one  general  wish  to  be  delivered  at  any 
price  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  there  was  not  much  occasion  for 
estimating  this.  Indeed  it  was  not  uncommonly  held  by  out- 
siders before  the  late  election  that  direct  bribery  was  almost 
impossible,  or  at  least  highly  improbable,  under  the  Ballot, 
while  intimidation  was  out  of  the  question.  "Faith  un- 
faithful "  might  keep  the  voter  "  falsely  true,"  so  far  as  to  make 
him  give  the  vote  he  had  been  paid  for;  but  the  most  probable 
result  of  threats  would  be  to  make  him  resent  them  by  the  safe 
and  secret  means  of  the  ballot-box.  Experience  partly  confirmed 
and  partly  falsified  these  expectations.  The  Ballot,  as  now 
managed,  is  not  an  ideally  secret  method  of  voting,  but  it  is  still 
dillicult  to  know  exactly  how  each  voter  has  voted,  unless  he 
choose3  that  the  agent  should  know  it.  The  signal  failure  of  the 
"  Knowsley  screw  3  seems  also  to  show  that,  as  far  as  intimidation 
is  concerned,  nothing  short  of  forcibly  keeping  voters  away  from 
the  poll  (which  would  be  dangerous)  will  now  do.  It  is  not  the 
same,  however,  with  bribery.  The  check  furnished  by  open  voting 
upon  the  bribed  is  of  course  impossible.    Never  more  can  such  a 
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noble  stroke  of  electioneering  be  played  as  that  which,  according 
to  legend,  secured  his  judgeship  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
ill-fated  of  Irish  lawyers.  On  that  occasion— the  tale  is  worth 
repealing,  for  the  days  of  such  things  are  being  rapidly  forgotten- 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  candidate  to  be  returned, 
an  i  his  constituents  knew  it.  They  had  been  wont  to  receivo 
each  his  half  of  a  live-pound  note  from  the  agent  m  advance,  and 
then,  after  doing  their  duty,  the  other  half.  At  this  critical 
moment  they  struck,  and  demanded  double  pay.  The  candidate 
was  consulted,  and  gave  commands.  Each  independent  voter  re- 
ceived half  a  ten-pound  note,  and  gladly  voted  for  the  generous 
"  cyouncillor."  But  when  they  came  for  the  other  halves 
they  were  directed  each  to  apply  to  one  of  his  fellows.  The 
bite  was  complete,  there  was  no  remedy,  and  each  baffled 
pair,  half  a  ten-pound  note  being  a  non-negotiable  commodity, 
had  to  join  their  stocks  and  be  content  with  live.  Nothing  of  this 
transcendent  sort,  we  may  be  sure,  was  done  the  other  day  ; 
but  every  one  who  has  been  engaged  or  has  had  friends  engaged  in 
the  contest  must  have  heard  stories  to  the  effect  that  plenty  of 
money  changed  hands  which  will  not  figure  in  the  official  accounts. 
In  one  borough  votes  were  said  to  be  going  at  2 5Z.  apiece ;  in 
another,  a  batch— so  rumour  has  it — were  bid  for  at  ten  times  that 
sum  in  the  last  hour  of  the  polling,  and  bought  by  the  other  side 
at  a  higher  rate  still.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sufficiently  obvioii3 
method  of  bribery,  not  devoid  of  risk,  but  worth  trying  in  boroughs 
of  moderate  size,  especially  in  a  hard-fought  contest.  It  may  have 
been  noticed  that  in  not  a  few  such  boroughs  the  register  was 
either  completely  or  very  nearly  polled  out.  Now  with  the  present 
system  of  voting  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  agents  to  note  down 
every  man  who  votes,  though  not  perhaps  how  he  votes.  By  com- 
paring this  with  their  canvass-book  they  can  tell  approximately 
what' the  result  is,  and  also  what  effect  the  remaining  voters  will 
have.  If  these,  being  venal,  have  designedly  held  off,  a  sufliciently 
large  offer  at,  say,  half-past  three  o'clock,  may  turn  the  scale.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that,  as  the  polling  booths  are  at  present  ar- 
ranged, nothing  is  easier  than  for  the  voter,  if  he  chooses,  to  show 
the  agent  how  he  has  voted.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  booth,  and  witnesses  of  the  transaction  are 
sitting  or  standing  not  an  umbrella's  length  behind.  In  the 
larger  boroughs  the  thing  is  doubtless  more  difficult,  and  here 
the  modus  operandi  is  probably  not  yet  complete,  though,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  favourite  organization,  it  will  doubtless  soon 
be  so.  The  method  of  corrupting  elections  in  these  is  by  means 
of  subordinate  agents,  each  of  whom  has  his  grex  of  voters,  pro- 
bably of  the  humbler  class  for  the  most  part.  The  agent  of  course 
would  be  responsible  for  his  "  tail,"  and  if  a  system  of  payment 
by  results  were  adopted,  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  would  be 
to  be  faithful,  especially  if,  as  at  Birmingham,  the  organization 
were  constantly  kept  in  working  order  by  municipal  elections, 
School  Board  elections,  and  other  rehearsals  for  the  great  event. 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Caucus  system  lends  itself  to 
corruption,  in  which  indeed  it  must  inevitably  result,  is  of  course 
one  of  its  main  beauties.  By  degrees  it  is  probable  that  little  facts 
of  this  kind  will  ooze  out.  But  it  is  as  yet  too  early  for  this.  The 
revelations,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  next  petitions  will  probably 
be  confined  to  less  scientific  and  wholesale  rascality.  Considering 
that  only  a  single  decade  has  passed  since  the  days  of  open  voting, 
the  habit  of  being  bribed  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  died  out  of 
the  small  boroughs.  An  honest  Little  Pedlingtouian  would  pro- 
bably be  a  good  deal  hurt  if  it  were  hinted  to  him  that  the  secrecy 
of  the  Ballot  would  prevent  his  giving  due  value  for  his  five 
or  his  fifty  poimd  note.  He  would  reply  proudly  that  times 
might  change,  but  morals  did  not.  It  is  easily  believable 
that  in  the  same  way  treating  may  have  gone  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  generally  favourable  im- 
pression as  to  the  candidate  being  a  jolly  good  fellow.  We  shall, 
however,  be  a  good  deal  wiser  as  to  this  a  few  weeks  hence  than  we 
■are  now.  The  two  millions,  or  two  millions  and  a  half,  which, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  has  cost  to  replace  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be  accounted  for  in  new  or  old 
ways  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  a,  little  of  the  amount  has 
gone  as  it  should  not.  No  happy  man,  it  is  to  be  feared  or  hoped, 
got  300^.  a  year  for  his  vote,  as  did  one  happy  man  fifteen  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Western  boroughs,  a  place  not 
only  to  live  and  die  in,  but,  above  all,  to  vote  in.  To  buy  a  vote 
now  is  to  buy  the  proverbial  pig  in  the  proverbial  poke.  But  that 
pastime  is  still  in  various  ways  a  popular  one,  and  the  stake  at  an 
election  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  gamblers  go  in  for  it, 
though  it  may  be  very  far  from  a  certainty.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  sell 
a  vote,  and  not  a  good  thing  to  buy  one  ;  but  any  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  who  is  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  to  prelect  upon 
might  perhaps  discuss  the  point  whether  to  sell  a  vote  is  worse 
than  to  give  it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand  the  ques- 
tions at  issue — whether  to  buy  it  is  more  culpable  than  to  obtain 
it  by  misrepresentation  and  abuse  of  opponents. 


THE  LATE  FALL  IX  PRICES. 

SPHERE  kas_  occurred  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
J-  more  particularly  of  iron  and  colonial  produce,  such  as  sugar 
and  coffee,  involving  serious  losses  which  may  have  wide  con- 
sequences, and  there  is  anxious  speculation  whether  this  is,  after 
all,  the  end  of  the  revival  of  trade  respecting  which  such  high 
hopes  were  entertained.    Before  we  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to 


this  inquiry,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
amount  of  the  fall,  and  to  trace  how  it  has  come  about.  In  July 
last  Scotch  pig-iron  was  as  low  as  405.  Sd.  per  ton ;  it  began  to 
rise  then,  and  in  January  had  reached  71s.  4.d. — a  rise  of  30s.  8r/. 
per  ton,  or  over  75  per  cent.  Last  week  the  price  had  come  down 
again  to  48s.  id. — a  fall  of  23s.  3c/.,  or  over  57  per  cent.  During 
the  present  week  there  has  been  a  further  decline ;  but  as  it  is 
not  our  object  to  give  the  very  latest  quotation,  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  the  downward  movement  has  already  swept  away  most 
of  last  year's  rise,  aud  possibly  may  not  even  yet  have  come  to  au 
end.  To  take  another  example,  Mauritius  crystallized  sugar  stood 
for  months  last  summer  at  23s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  in  December 
it  had  gone  up  to  28s.  3d. — a  rise  of  4s.  gd.  per  cwt.,  or 
over  twenty  per  cent ;  at  the  end  of  last  week  it  had  fallen  to 
24s.,  barely  6d.  above  last  summer's  quotation.  Good  Ceylon 
coffee,  to  take  a  third  example,  was  as  low  last  year  as  645.  Gd., 
and  in  December  had  gone  up  to  72s.,  being  a  rise  of  js.  6d.,  or 
over  eleven  per  cent ;  last  week  it  had  gone  down  to  66s,  a  fall  of 
6s.,  or  between  eight  and  nine  per  cent.  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances.  We  are  not  making  out  a  Price  Current,  and  these  ex- 
amples will  suffice  amply  for  our  purpose.  It  is  evident  from  them 
that  somewhere  very  heavy  losses  must  have  been  incurred,  and 
that  the  fluctuations  up  and  down  have  been  so  sudden  and  so 
extreme  as  naturally  to  make  people  apprehensive  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  revival  which  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  business. 

But  because  the  fears  entertained  are  natural,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  they  are  well  grounded.  To  test  this  point,  let  us  in- 
quire how  the  revival  came  about.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  it  originated  in  increased  purchases  on 
American  account.  The  panic  in  1873  was  followed  in  the  United 
States  by  years  of  unexampled  depression.  Factories  were  closed  all 
over  the  country,  workpeople  by  hundreds  of  thousands  wero 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  industry 
was  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  people  had  been  living  too  fast, 
and  the  crash  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  their  real  condition. 
They  at  once  resorted  to  the  most  stringent  economies.  They  cut 
down  wages,  they  saved  every  possible  expense,  they  curtailed 
their  foreign  purchases,  and  large  numbers  of  them  turned  from 
the  workshop  aud  the  factory  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Three 
magnificent  harvests,  accompanied  by  an  unusual  demand  and  good 
prices  in  Europe,  rewarded  their  labours,  and  last  year  the  nation 
found  itself  once  more  with  the  means  of  enjoying  its  old  com- 
forts and  luxuries.  The  construction  of  railways  interrupted  in 
1S73  was  resumed;  the  consumption  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
luxuries  rapidly  increased ;  and  it  became  at  once  evident  that 
during  the  bad  times  through  which  the  country  had  passed  the 
production  had  fallen  far  below  the  demand.  Orders  were  sent  to 
England  and  the  Continent  for  the  iron  which  the  native  works 
could  not  furnish  early  enough  for  the  railway  contracts ;  Brazil 
was  ransacked  for  coffee,  and  then  Ceylon  was  placed  under 
contribution.  The  demand  for  sugar  was  intensified  by  the  failure 
of  the  beet  crop  in  Erance.  A  very  considerable  rise  of  prices 
was  justified  under  these  circumstances,  for  during  the  long  de- 
pression the  production  of  all  the  world  had  become  adapted  to  a 
low  demand,  and  an  augmented  price  was  required  to  stimulate 
the  dormant  powers  of  production  into  new  activity.  But,  as 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  rise  was  exaggerated  by  specu- 
lation. In  several  instances  keen  men  of  business  instinctively 
felt  what  was  coming,  and,  buying  up  large  stocks  at  the  lowest 
quotations,  realized  fortunes  when  the  spurt  came.  The  knowledge 
of  this  inflamed  the  minds  of  rasher  and  less  skilful  persons,  who 
rushed  in  at  the  topmost  prices,  and  bought  when  experts  were 
selling.  Most  of  these  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  trades 
which  they  disturbed,  often  even  did  not  know  the  appearance  of 
the  articles  they  bought.  There  was  a  story  current  in  the  autumn 
of  a  speculator  who  went  into  a  broker's  office  in  Miucing  Lane  and 
requested  him  to  buy  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  a  rare  spice,  and, 
when  told  that  the  world  could  not  supply  so  large  a  quantity, 
dipped  his  hand  into  an  open  jar  and,  asking  what  were  the 
contents,  ordered  the  purchase  of  as  much  as  could  be  had  of  a  com- 
modity with  which  he  had  then  for  the  first  time  made  acquaint- 
ance. This  was  the  spirit  in  which  Scotch  pig-iron  was  run  up 
over  75  per  cent,  in  four  or  five  months,  and  all  who  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  did  not  themselves  join  in  the  gambling,  were 
quite  prepared  for  the  inevitable  reaction.  The  only  doubt  was  as 
to  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  expected. 

So  far  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  facts ;  but  some  are  inclined  to  go 
further,  and  say  that  production  now  has  shot  ahead  of  consump- 
tion as  far  as  it  had  lagged  behind  last  summer,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  fall  of  prices  will  be  permanent.  This  was  the  drift 
of  an  article  published  by  the  Times  about  a  fortnight  ago,  which 
has  drawn  a  reply  from  one  of  the  principal  ironmasters  of 
the  North  of  England.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those 
engaged  iu  the  trade  who  are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
by  no  means  share  in  the  pessimist  views  now  current.  Brielly 
stated,  the  argument  of  the  Times  is  as  follows: — That  the 
United  States  only  bought  from  us  because  their  own  furnaces  and 
forges  were  not  equal  to  the  sudden  demand,  but  that  127  new 
furnaces  have  now  been  blown  in,  still  leaving  293  idle ;  and 
that  consequently,  although  they  will  use  up  lk  million  tons  this 
year  more  than  last,  they  will  need  to  take  from  us  no  more  tliau 
100,000  tons.  Further,  that  our  own  furnaces  have  been  in- 
creased by  141,  capable  of  producing  over  two  million  tons — that 
is,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  demands.  On  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Western  Iron  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Samuelson's  answer  to  this  is  that,  whate\ er 
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may  bo  tlie  capacity  of  the  furnaces  lately  blown  in,  the  scarcity 
of  suitable  ore  is  such  that  the  production  will  be  a  million  tons 
less  than  the  TY/wrs' estimate, and  consequently  that  the  United  States 
•will  require  from  us  800,000  tons ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  home  fur- 
naces blown  in,  the  Times'  estimate  is  600,000  tons  above  the  mark. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Samuelson  points  out  that  last  year's  production  was 
lower  than  that  of  any  year  since  1 870,  with  the  exception  of  1 874, 
and  the  increased  production  of  this  year,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to 
result  in  a  glut,  even  assuming  that  the  American  demand  falls  off 
very  seriously.  The  answer  seems  complete.  When  we  read  of 
furnaces  being  blown  in,  we  are  apt  to  infer  hastily  that  the  pro- 
duction increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers,  but  this  is  not  so. 
A  man  blows  out  a  furnace  while  his  competitors  keep  theirs  in 
blast,  because  it  is  less  productive  or  more  costly  to  work,  and  for 
either  reason — generally  both — is  less  profitable.  When  he  blows 
it  in  again,  it  obviuusly  does  not  produce  as  much  as  those  that 
were  kept  in  blast  all  through.  This  is  why  the  141  furnaces 
newly  blown  in  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are  found 
to  produce  600,000  tons  less  than  the  Times  calculated.  Mani- 
festly,the  same  thing  holds  good  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore nearly  300  furnaces  remain  unlighted,  while  more  than 
900,000  tons  of  iron  have  been  imported  from  this  country 
between  August  and  the  end  of  March.  The  reserve  power 
which  alarms^  the  writer  in  the  Times  can  be  called  on  only  if 
prices  run  up  far  higher  even  than  the  January  level.  Meanwhile 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  unchecked  ;  the  necessity  is 
as  great  as  ever  for  new  railways  to  open  up  fresh  regions  to 
colonization,  to  fill  in  links  in  systems  still  uncompleted,  and  to 
bring  mines  into  communication  with  the  world's  markets.  Other 
countries  do  not  less  need  railways,  as,  for  example,  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  India,  now  happily  free  from  famine,  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  whose  credit  will 
improve  if  the  Eastern  question  is  not  reopened.  Here  at  home 
iron  shipbuilding  has  become  very  active,  large  orders  having  been 
placed  on  the  Clyde  within  the  last  few  days.  And  the  new  loan 
which  the  London  and  North- Western  Company  is  about  to  raise, 
and  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  expended  in  extending  the 
four  lines  of  rails,  shows  that  the  home  railway  demand  also  is  in- 
creasing, and,  with  a  good  harvest,  may  be  expected  to  improve 
considerably. 

What  has  really  caused  the  great  fall  to  which  we  have  called  at- 
tention is  the  inability  ot'speculators  to  pay  for  their  purchases  now 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  do  so.  As  we  have  said  above, 
manj'  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  trades  iuto  which  they 
plunged — not  a  few,  indeed,  of  all  trades  ;  and,  as  they  had  neither 
experience  nor  judgment  to  guide  them,  they  necessarily  went  too 
far.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  speculator  is  a  sanguine  being. 
Several  circumstances  have  combined  to  intensify  the  scare  which 
arose  when  the  speculators  found  themselves  called  upon  to  pay, 
and  broke  down  the  market  by  too  many  sales.  Supply  and  demand 
are  nearly  accommodated  to  one  another^by  the  large  increase  of 
producing  power,  and  for  that  reason  alone  a  fall  was  inevitable. 
In  the  United  States,  moreover,  money  has  for  months  been  exces- 
sively dear,  and  this  has  at  last  restricted  speculation.  So  long  as  he 
could  obtain  loans  freely ,  the  speculator  was  not  daunted  by  high  rates. 
But  when  renewals  were  refused,  or  were  granted  with  much 
difficulty,  lie  took  fright.  There  has  consequently  been  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  United  States  also.  Here  at  home,  again,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  strikes  and  wages  disputes  has  made  all  persons  engaged  in 
genuine  trade  alive  to  the  serious  consequences  that  might  ensue 
if  a  factitious  high  level  of  prices  was  longer  maintained.  Add  to 
all  this,  the  interruption  to  business  caused  by  the  elections.  The 
interruption  has  proved  much  more  considerable  than  had  been 
anticipated  and  has  lasted  much  longer.  One  reason  is  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  of  the  struggle,  and  another  is  the  surprise  which 
the  result  has  caused  to  all  parties,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which 
speculators  are  involved.  The  attitude  in  this  respect  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  the  speculative  market  par  exctllence, 
and  typical  of  all  others,  is  strangely  misunderstood.  The  specu- 
lator, no  doubt,  bas  his  political  preferences,  like  the  merchant  or 
the  professional  man  ;  but  as  a  speculator  he  is  only  concerned 
■with  the  bearing  of  a  change  of  Government  upon  the  market 
in  which  he  operates.  And  in  the  present  case  it  has  been  un- 
usually difficult  to  ettimate  this,  because  of  the  well-known  but  as 
yet  undeclared  divisions  of  opinion  among  the  supporters  of  the 
new  Cabinet. 


THE  PICTUHE  GALLERIES. — I. 

flMIE  opening  of  the  two  great  London  Galleries  of  contemporary 
-L  art  has  this  year  been  almost  simultaneous.    The  "  private 
•view,"  both  at  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  took  place 
yesterday,  while  the  "  press  view  "  at  the  Academy  on  Wednesday 
was  followed  by  that  at  the  Grosvenor  on  Thursday  last.    To  see 
and  to  form  any  kind  of  opinion  on  1,658  works  of  art  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  6  in  one  day  is  the  kind  of  task  which 
was  set  to  the  unhappy,  but  subsequently  triumphant,  maiden  in 
the  fairy  story  by  Runipelstiltzken,  and  which  is  now  set  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  critics.    Unfortunately  the 
parallel  is  not  carried  out  to  the  end.    No  fairy  is  likely  to 
appear  to  ensure  victory  for  the  critic.    The  thing  is  monstrously  ; 
absurd,  and  could  hardly  occur  in  any  other  city  of  pretensions  | 
equal  to  those  of  London  in  art  matters.    Against  this  old  I 
standing  grievance  we  have  to  set  the  improvement  which  is  j 


evident  in  the  matter  of  hanging  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Of  course,  in  accordance  with  an  unfortunate  rule,  there  are 
pictures  of  little  worth  which  occupy  valuable  space,  and,  as  a 
natural  corollary  of  this  rule,  there  are  other  pictures  of  merit 
which  are  disadvantageously  placed ;  but  there  is  at  least  an 
absence  of  that  carelessness  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
which  we  have  too  often  been  obliged  to  complain.  At  the 
Grosvenor,  of  course,  where  there  are  not  more  pictures  exhibited 
than  can  be  well  seen  and  well  hung,  there  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
satisfaction on  this  point.  No  doubt  the  controllers  of  the 
Academy  .arrangements  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
The  time  given  for  deciding  on  the  works  sent  in  is  impossibly 
short,  and  this  might  surely  be  extended,  as  might  the  time 
given  to  critics  for  pronouncing  their  verdict  after  that  of  the 
Council.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  would 
be  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  critics,  who  might  then 
condemn  at  their  leisure  what  the  Council  had  approved  in  their 
haste.  The  number  also  of  works  to  be  exhibited  and  placed  is, 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  time  devoted  to  their  considera- 
tion, impossibly  large.  Whether  this  could  or  could  not  be 
diminished  must  remain  a  question  for  those  who  know  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  matter.  Any  definite  and  obvious  change 
would  of  course  give  offence  to  many  people,  but  no  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  in  matters  of  the  kind  except  by  those  who 
do  not  mind  incurring  a  certain  amount  of  odium  -.in  a  good 
cause. 

We  do  not  propose  for  the  present  to  attempt  doing  more- 
than  giving  a  general  sketch  of  some  chief  points  of  interest 
in  the  exhibitions.  The  Academy  is,  as  a  whole,  very  well 
up  to  the  mark,  but,  speaking  generally,  has  not  the  attraction, 
which  is  sometimes  found  either  in  some  striking  work  of  a  re- 
cognized master,  or  in  the  coming  to  the  front  of  comparatively 
unknown  painters.  The  Grosvenor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sucli 
an  attraction  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  works  of  M.  Bastien- 
Lepage,  whose  powers,  though  well  enough  known  in  France  and 
far  from  unknown  in  England,  have  never  before  been  shown  to 
such  advantage  in  London.  Of  these,  as  of  other  productions  at 
both  Galleries,  we  hope  on  future  occasions  to  speak  in  detail. 
Meanwhile  it  must  be  enough  to  take  a  general  survey. 

The  first  room  at  the  Royal  Academy  contains  two  striking 
pictures  by  Mr.  Calderon,  called  "  The  Olive"  (6),  and  "The 
Vine"  (25).  Both  are  studies  of  Italian  girls,  and  in  both  the- 
drawing  and  colour  strike  us  as  admirable.  Between  them  hangs 
a  picture  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  called  "  Sons  of  the  Brave ;  the  > 
Orphan  Boys  of  Soldiers,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea  "  (2o)r 
which  pleases  us  much  less  than  most  of  Mr.  Morris's  work. 
The  subject  is  eminently  popular.  Near  this  is  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Peter  Graham,  "  A  Highland  Drove "  (26),  dealing  with  his 
accustomed  style  of  subject  and  painted  in  his  best  manner,  and 
beyond  it  a  strangely  false  and  unpleasing  picture  by  Mr. 
Yeames,  entitled  "  The  Finishing  Touch ;  Green-room  at 
Private  Theatricals  "  (39).  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  portrait 
picture  of  Sir  W.  E.  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby  Gregory 
(40)  has  much  invention  and  skill ;  and  Mr.  Keeley  Halsewell's 
"  Flood  on  the  Thames  "  (74)  is  admirable  in  its  swing  and  move- 
ment. Mr.  Ouless  has  a  fine  portrait  in  this  room  (10).  The 
second  gallery  possesses  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  work  by  the 
President,  "  A  Sister's  Kiss  "  (142),  two  fine  pictures  by  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema,  "Spring  Festival "( 176),  and  "Not  at  Home '' (195), 
both,  as  might  be  expected,  c  assical ;  a  portrait  picture  by  Mr. 
Pettie  (122),  in  which  both  the  composition  and  colouring  seem  to 
us  open  to  fault-finding;  and,  amongst  other  things,  a  fine  and 
stately  picture  by  Mr.  Mc  Whirter,  called  "  The  Lord  of  the  Glen  " 
(177),  the  title  referring  to  the  single  tree  which  stands  out 
against  a  stormy  sky.  Mr.  Storey  has  a  charmingly  quaint 
picture  in  his  best  manner  called  "Follow  My  Leader  "  (155). 
The  third  room  has  one  strong  attraction  in  what  the  Cata- 
logue quoted  by  Mr.  Mark  Twain  would  call  the  "  self- 
portraits  "  of  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Millais,  "  Painted  by  invitation 
for  the  Collection  of  Portraits  of  Artists  painted  by  themselves 
in  the  Uffizii  Gallery  at  Florence."  Both  works  are  such  as 
one  would  wish  to  see  representing  English  art,  and  preserving  in 
an  enduring  shape  the  memory  of  two  great  English  artists  in 
such  a  gallery.  Mr.  Millais  has  also  in  this  room  a  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Bright  (322),  a  charming  portrait  of  Miss  Stepney  (239),  and  a 
picture  called  "Cuckoo"  (315),  the  consideration  of  which  we 
defer.  Mr.  Long  has  a  fine  and  pathetic  figure  of  "An  Assyrian 
Captive"  (210);  and  next  to  it  hangs  an  evening  landscape  oi 
much  feeling  and  beauty,  called  "  Solitude,"  by  Mr.  Barrett 
Browning.  Mr.  Poynter's  large  picture,  "A  Visit  to  iEscu- 
lapius"  (250),  which  has  been  bought  by  the  Academy  under  the 
terms  of  the  Chantry  Bequest,  strikes  us  as  more  careful  and 
correct  than  pleasing.  Another  picture  close  by — "  Returning  to 
the  Fold,"  by  Mr.  Davis  (255)— has  been  purchased  under  the 
same  conditions.  Why  this,  which  has  some  obvious  faults,  should 
have  been  selected  rather  than  Mr.  Davis's  really  beautiful  cattle 
picture  in  the  first  gallery, "  Family  Affection  "  (65),  we  are  unable 
to  understand.  Mr.  Orchardson's  picture  of  Bonaparte  "  On  Board 
H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  July  3rd,  1 81 5,  off  Cape  Ushant"  (262),  isafin& 
and  striking  work.  Napoleon's  figure  has  an  air  of  being  strangely 
tall,  and  the  costume  is  not,  we  believe,  strictly  correct  with  regard 
to  the  date  given ;  but  these  are  small  blemishes  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  impressiveness  of  the  whole  picture,  in  which, 
the  dignity  and  lifelikeuess  of  the  figures  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  sense  of  distance  and  sea  atmosphere  which  the  painter 
conveys.    One  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  best  works, "  The  Leaves  of 
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"Wasted  Autumn"  (310),  is  in  this  gallery,  and  so  is  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  "  Fredegonda"  (328),  which  is,  we  think,  his  best  work 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  one  of  the  best  things  that  he  has 
painted.  The  artist's  well-known  command  of  light,  colour,  and 
atmosphere  is  admirably  exhibited,  and  there  is  true  dramatic 
feeling  in  the  figure  and  face  of  the  Queen,  who  looks  on  helpless 
at  her  husband's  espousal  of  Galeswinthe.  Mr.  Pettie's  delicate 
and  forcible  treatment  of  a  figure  in  white,  entitled,  "  His  Grace  " 
(249),  atones  fully  for  any  shortcomings  in  the  work  of  his  which 
•we  have  already  mentioned.  M.  Bastien-Lepage  is  represented  by 
an  admirably  finished  small  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (229). 
Mr.  Frank  Holl  and  Mr.  John  Collier  send  two  excellent  presenta- 
tion portraits,  the  one  of  Major  George  Graham  (302),  the  other 
of  Dr.  Carpenter  (254).  Among  the  most  remarkable  works  in 
the  fourth  gallery  are  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson's  simple,  straightforward, 
and  touching  picture  of  "Corporal  Trim"  (375);  Mr.  Brett's 
admirable  sea-piece,  "  Britannia's  Realm  "  (3S7),  which  has,  with 
good  reason,  been  purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantery 
Bequest ;  and  Mr.  Long's  "  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet "  (416),  which, 
if  it  fails  in  some  respects  as  a  likeness,  is  very  attractive  as  a 
picture. 

The  fifth  gallery  contains  two  important  battle-pieces  dealing 
with  the  same  period — "Blenheim"  (453),  a  spirited  and  finely 
executed  work  by  Mr.  Woodville,  and  "  Marlborough  after  the 
Battle  of  Ramilies "  by  Mr.  Crofts.  In  the  same  room  Mr. 
Herkomer  shows  what  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  a  magnificent 
landscape  called  "  God's  Shrine  "  (468).  Gallery  No.  VI.  contains, 
amongst  other  things  of  interest,  a  pleasing  landscape  study  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Paston  (578),  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  last 
year's  picture,  a  very  tender  and  pretty  work  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hennessy, "  Summer  Days  "  (555),  and  an  admirable  picture  by  Mr. 
Van  Haanen  of  "  Pearl  Stringers  in  Venice"  (579).  The  great  at- 
traction in  the  following  gallery  will  probably  be — and  by  no  means 
unjustly  as  regards  its  merits,  though  they  perhaps  will  not  be 
the  first  cause  of  the  attraction — Mr.  Prinsep's  much  talked-of 
picture  of  "  The  Imperial  Assemblage  held  at  Delhi  by  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  attended  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Indian 
Empire "  (625).  Probably  no  modern  painter  has  had  a  more 
difficult  task  set  to  him,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  difficulties 
being  more  boldly  and  success  fully  overcome.  Another  picture  of 
unusual  merit  in  a  quite  different  direction  is  M.  Munkacsy's  "  The 
Two  Families"  (650).  Neither  the  Lecture-Room  nor  the  tenth 
gallery  is  particularly  full  of  attraction,  and  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content  with  calling  attention  in  the  former  to  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  admirably  humorous  animal  picture,  "  The  Last  Spoonful" 
(1051),  and  in  the  latter  to  the  strong  and  finely-painted  picture, 
"  The  Sins  of  the  Fathers  "  (1453),  by  Mrs.  John  Collier.  All  other 
and  fuller  account  of  works,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take 
in  within  the  time  assigned  for  the  purpose,  we  must  defer  to 
future  occasions. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition  is,  we  think,  unusually  good. 
It  is  strong  in  almost  every  direction.  Mr.  Burne-Jones  sends  one 
of  his  finest  works  to  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  not  marred  by 
any  productions  from  the  same  hand  which  might  seem  to  offer 
a  handle  to  the  kind  of  ridicule  which  a  critic  last  year  at- 
tempted to  fasten  on  one  of  the  painter's  exhibited  works.  Some 
of  Mr.  Burne-.Tones's  far-off  followers  do  indeed  contribute  some 
exceedingly,  if  unconsciously,  humorous  works ;  but  such  con- 
tributions as  these  are  very  few  compared  with  the  pictures  of  real 
and  striking  merit  which  the  Gallery  has  to  show.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  large  picture  of  "  The 
Song  of  Miriam  "  could  not  be  finished  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Exhibition;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  beauty 
in  the  intention,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  the  execution, 
of  the  work,  that  one  must  be  glad  that  it  was  sent  at  all.  Mr. 
Watts  sends  several  works,  one  of  which,  "  Daphne "  (43),  is 
perhaps  as  grandly  beautiful  as  anything  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
painted.  To  M.  Bastien-Lepage's  work  we  have  already  referred. 
Further  remarks  upon  this  and  upon  many  things  worthy  of  at- 
tention and  admiration  we  must  reserve  for  the  future.  The  sins 
of  the  Royal  Academy  are  visited  upon  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
this  way,  that  a  person  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  one  day 
in  filling  his  memory  as  much  as  he  can  with  the  1,658  works 
shown  at  the  Academy,  is  inclined  on  the  next  to  give  himself  up 
to  rest  and  thankfulness  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  wisely  to 
abandon  any  attempt  at  detailed  faultfinding  or  praise. 


THE  THEATRES. 

rPHE  series  of  morning  representations  which  Mr.  Hollingshead 
-L  announced  with  amusing  irony  as  "  Palmy  Day  Performances  " 
was  begun  last  week  at  the  Gaiety  with  the  fine  old  crusted  piece 
of  George  Barnwell.  The  play  is  from  many  points  of  view  inte- 
resting._  Lillo,  its  author,  has  been  not  unjustly  styled  the  father 
of  English  melodrama,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first,  or  nearly  the  first,  playwright  who  ventured  to  break  away 
from  the  cut-and-dried  composition  and  versification  according  to 
rule  which  abounds  in  such  works  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Rowe 
and  Aaron  Hill.  One  of  his  plays,  The  Fatal  Curiosity,  which,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  is  included  in  the  list  of  pieces  which  Mr. 
Hollingshead  proposes  to  revive,  has  much  force.  A  stronger 
writer  than  Lillo  might  have  made  of;  its  horrible  story  an  appal- 
ling tragedy ;  Lillo  is  to  be  credited  with  at  least  having  turned  it 
into  a  thrilling  melodrama.    That  George  Barnwell  is  not  devoid 


of  merit  is  perhaps  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  story  hai 
been  burlesqued  by  such  writers  as  James  and  Horace  Smith  and 
Thackeray. 

This  goes  at  least  to  show  that  it  has  "  vitality  enough  to  preservi- 
it  from  putrefaction.''  Its  author  had  the  wit  to  discover  the. 
dramatic  force  of  the  old  story,  and  though  one  may  regret,  as  in 
the  case  of  The  Fatal  Curiosity,  that  the  plot  was  not  appropriated 
by  some  better  writer,  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  truth 
in  the  statement  made  in  the  "  remarks  "  (by  Cumberland's  son- 
in-law)  which  are  prefixed  to  the  acting  edition,  that  "  it  is 
altogether  very  ingeniously  conducted,  involving  many  just  and 
affecting  incidents,  and  presenting  such  a  picture  of  deceit,  in- 
fatuation, guilt,  and  remorse,  in  two  characters  oi  domestic  li 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  play."  This,  as  has  been 
above  observed,  was  true  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  and  il 
would  certainly  be  a  pity  if  the  first  successful  drama  of  domesti 
life  were  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  There  is  something  not 
unpleasing  in  the  many  oddities  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  strangest 
of  which  perhaps  occurs  in  the  scene  which  was  paraphrased  in 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  in  the  lines — 

There's  Nunky  as  fat  as  a  hog, 

While  I  am  ;is  lean  as  a  lizard, 
Here's  at  you,  you  stingy  old  dog, 

And  he  whipped  a  long  knife  in  his  gizzard. 

The  uncle,  who  has  not  before  made  his  appearance,  enters  in  "  a 
cut  wood,"  making  these  remarks : — 

If  I  were  superstitious,  I  should  fear  some  danger  lurked  unseen,  or 
death  were  nigh  !  A  heavy  melancholy  clouds  my  spirits  ;  my  imagina- 
tion is  filled  with  ghastly  forms  of  dreary  graves,  and  bodies  changed  by 
death. 

(Enter  George  Barnwell  at  a  distance.") 

O  death,  thou  strange  mysterious  power,  seen  every  day,  yet  never 
understood,  but  by  the  incommunicative  dead,  what  art  thou?  The  ex- 
tensive mind  of  man,  that  with  a  thought  circles  the  earth's  vast  globe, 
sinks  to  the  centre,  or  ascends  above  the  stars  ;  that  worlds  exotic  finds,  or 
thinks  it  finds,  thy  thick  clouds  attempts  to  pass  in  vain.  Lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  "horrid  gloom — defeated,  she  returns  more  doubttul  thasi 
before  ;  of  nothing  certain,  but  of  labour  lost. 

(During  this  speech  Barnwell  sometimes  presents  the  pistol,  and  draws 
it  back  again  ;  at  last  lie  drops  it,  at  which  his  uncle  starts,  and  draws 
his  sword.) 

Barnwell.    Oh,  'tis  impossible. 

Uncle.    A  man  so  near  me,  armed  and  masqued  ! 

Barnwell.    Nay,  then  there's  no  retreat. 

(Plucks  a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  an  J  stabs  him.) 

The  relevance  of  Barnwell's  last-quoted  observation  is  not  alto- 
gether apparent.  The  strongest  scene  in  the  play  is  that  which 
follows  between  Millwood  and  her  victim  ;  and  this  again  is  oddly 
concluded  by  Millwood's  remark,  "  They  [the  servants]  disap- 
prove of  my  conduct."  In  the  interview  between  the  two,  how- 
ever, there  is  real  dramatic  perception;  and  Mr.  Crauford  and 
Miss  Willes,  who  played  the  parts  at  the  Gaiety,  must  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves.  Praise 
is  also  due  to  Mr.  Maclean  and  to  Mr.  Shine  for  their  imper- 
sonations respectively  of  Thorowgood  and  the  uncle.  We 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  promised  performance  of 
"  Monk  "  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre ;  and  we  trust  it  may  some  day 
be  followed  by  the  representation  of  that  exquisitely  melodramatic 
and  incomprehensible  piece  dramatized  from  an  episode  in  The 
Monk,  and  called  The  Bleeding  Nun.  This  was  performed  some 
time  ago  at  the  Haymarket,  and  was  given,  or  intended  to  be 
given,  with  due  gravity ;  but  the  parts  were  unfortunately  distri- 
buted. 

At  New  Sadler's  Wells  last  week  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  pro- 
duced for  six  nights,  with  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  and  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison  in  the  two  principal  parts.  Miss  Bateman  as  Juliet 
showed  more  power  as  an  actress  than  we  have  discovered  in  her 
former  performances.  There  was  more  room  for  fault-finding, 
perhaps,  than  there  was  in — to  take  one  instance — her  rendering 
of  the  Queen  in  Charles  I. ;  but  to  say  this  is  only  to  say  that 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two  parts.  Juliet  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  characters  in  the  list  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  It 
demands  at  the  same  time  youth  and  a  science  which  is  rarely 
allied  with  youth.  To  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  character  is 
by  no  means  easy  ;  to  carry  out  such  a  conception  is  exceptionally 
difficult.  Miss  Bateman's  rendering  of  the  part  gave  us  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  grasped  its  meaning.  That  the  interpreta- 
tion should  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  intention  was  only  to  be 
expected.  But  it  is  much  that  a  young  actress  should  succeed 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  part  so  well  as  she  did.  In  one 
scene  especially,  that  known  as  the  balcony  scene,  the  actress's 
idea  and  rendering  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  result 
was  a  natural  and  poetical  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Harrison's  appearance 
in  the  part  of  Romeo  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  common  belief  that  reciting  and  acting  are  separate 
arts.  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  appear  as  a  novice  on  the  stage ; 
indeed  it  is  not  very  long  since  we  noticed  his  promising  jer- 
formance  of  Pierre  in  The  Two  Orphans.  But  both  before  and 
after  that  event  he  has  been  chiefly  known  as  a  "reciter"  of 
unusual  skill.  In  a  certain  sense  of  course  reciting  and  acting 
are  closely  allied  ;  that  is,  a  person  who  can  speak  well,  who  can 
deliver  poetry  with  feeling  and  with  just  emphasis  and  force,  has 
at  least  one  strong  point  iu  his  favour  if  he  takes  to  the  stage. 
This  Mr.  Harrison  had  to  start  with.  His  elocution  was  through- 
out admirable.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  were  those 
of  gesture  and  what  may  be  called  knowledge  of  the  stage.  He 
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wanted,  in  some  scenes  repose,  in  others  variety  of  action.  These, 
however,  are  faults  which  can  be  overcome  and  which  are 
naturally  more  accentuated  in  so  trying  a  part  ns  Romeo  than  they 
are  in  such  a  part  as  Pierre.  Romeo  was  evidently  so  carefully 
and  keenly  thought  out,  and  was  in  many  instances  so  well  ex- 
pressed, that  we  must  hope  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  not  continue  to 
make  his  appearances  on  the  stage  merely  temporary.  "With  his 
general  idea  of  the  character  of  Romeo  we  have  little  fault  to 
find ;  but  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  in  the  scene  where 
Romeo  deprecates  Tybalt's  provocations,  he  chose  to  speak  in  an 
angry,  instead  of  a  conciliatory,  tone.  It  should,  however,  be 
added  that  one  of  Mr.  Harrison's  best  passages,  the  burst  of  rage 
after  Mercutio's  death,  was  so  well  given  that  it  did  not  suffer 
from  what  we  regard  as  a  strange  mistake  in  the  previous  scene. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  gave  place  this  week  at  the  same  theatre  to 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  play  called  The  Danites,  which  is  given  by 
the  same  company  who  have  for  some  time  past  been  playing  it 
in  various  parts  "of  the  United  States.  People  who  remember 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  brilliant  and  startling  romance  Life  Among 
the  Modocs  will  readily  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  writing  a 
play  dealing  with  Far  West  life  which  abounds  in  striking  situa- 
tions. The  odd  thing  is  that  persons  who  have  actually 
mixed  in  this  kind  of  life  tell  us  that  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's 
representation  of  it  is  true  and  correct.  But,  even  if 
this  were  not  so,  the  piece  would  still  be  as  attractive 
in  itself  as  are  the  almost  forgotten  melodramas  of  Bou- 
chardy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  development  of  an  old  and  justly 
popular  type  of  play — or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  delightfully  melo- 
dramatic stage  presentation  of  the  scenes  of  early  Galifornian  life, 
of  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  given  us  such  attractive  present- 
ments in  another  form.  The  people  who  move  through  the  play 
are  as  ruffianly,  as  chivalrous,  as  ferocious,  as  kindhearted,  and  as 
alive  as  the  heroes  of  Dumas's  best  novels,  and  their  adventures 
are  as  exciting  as  those  of  the  brilliant  personages  who  are  concerned 
in  that  great  writer's  novels  and  plays.  We  have,  in  fact,  the 
romance  of  a  past  time  transplanted  into  the  present  century,  with 
the  assurance  from  experts  that  the  bounds  of  probability  have  not 
been  transgressed. 

The  central  idea  of  the  piece — which  might  with  advantage 
have  been  more  closely  kept  to — is  the  pursuit  by  two  Danites,  or 
Mormon  avengers,  of  the  last  supposed  survivor  of  a  family  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pious  task  of  getting  rid  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet.  Their  proposed  victim  is  one  Nancy 
Williams,  who,  with  her  little  brother,  takes  refuge,  in  the  first 
act,  in  a  miner's  camp  in  the  Sierras.  In  spite  of  the  protection 
promised  and  given  by  the  rough  and  chivalrous  inhabitants  of 
the  camp,  one  of  the  Danites,  skulking  behind  a  rock,  manages 
to  pick  off  the  little  brother  with  a  rifle-shot,  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  a  group  of  miners  summoned  by  the  report,  who  believe  that 
Nancy  herself  must  have  perished  in  a  wild  leap  which  she  has 
made  down  the  cliff  after  her  murdered  brother.  The  chief  cha- 
racters in  this  scene,  as  throughout  the  play,  are  Sandy  McGee,  a 
miner — and,  according  to  the  programme,  which  bears  evidences  of 
Mr.  Miller's  deliberately  odd  style,  "  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  a  mighty 
moralist,  a  man  who  could  not  write  his  own  name  " — and  Nancy 
Williams,  "  the  last  of  a  doomed  family."  These  characters  are 
represented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  upon  whom,  and 
especially  upon  Mr.  McKee  Rankin,  the  burden  of  the  play  prin- 
cipally lies.  The  next  act  takes  us  to  "  The  Howling  Wilderness 
Saloon,"  where  many  of  the  characteristic  incidents  of  early  Cali- 
fornia]! life  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  are  put, 
and  very  well  put,  upon  the  stage.  The  great  event  of  the  scene 
is  the  arrival  of  a  school-teacher.  "  The  boys,"  expecting  a  male 
school-teacher, '•' conclude  to  lay  for  him";  and  the  change  of 
attitude  in  everybody,  from  Sandy  and  "  the  Parson  "  (so  called 
on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle)  down  to  "  the  Heathen 
(Jhinee  "  Washee-Washee,  on  seeing  an  attractive  and  self-possessed 
young  woman  step  out  of  the  stage-coach,  is  admirably  conceived 
and  executed.  The  scene  is  full  of  lively  illustrations  of  that 
wild  kind  of  life  with  which  the  whole  play  deals ;  and  in  its 
course  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  boy,  named  Billie  Piper, 
who  seems  strangely  unfitted  for  the  place  in  which  his  lot  is 
cast,  and  whose  smooth  face  and  gentle  ways  mark  him  at  once 
as  an  object  for  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  "  Widder  "  or  school- 
teacher in  the  eyes  of  the  other  "  boys/'  He  finds  one  fast  friend 
in  the  vigorous  and  predominant  Sandy,  whose  protection  of  him 
has  a  strongly  dramatic  purpose. 

The  third  act,  which  passes  outside  "  the  Widder's  "  cabin,  is 
full  of  incident,  and  during  it  Hulda  Brown,  "  the  Widder,"  dis- 
covers by  a  chance  the  secret  of  Billie's  life,  which,  as  the  experi- 
enced playgoer  may  surmise,  is  that  "  Billie  Piper"  is  really  Nancy 
Williams  in  disguise.  Nancy's  natural  terror  of  the  Danites  is 
reason  enough  for  Hulda's  promising  to  keep  the  secret  at  all 
costs.  The  two  Danites  believe  that  the  school-teacher  is  their 
proposed  victim,  and  their  discomfiture  when  at  the  point,  as  thev 
think,  of  success  in  their  murderous  scheme  they  are  baffled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  brave  and  reckless  "  Parson,"  is  one 
of  the  points  which  make  the  third  act  of  the  play  intensely 
dramatic. 

The  piece  up  to  this  point  is,  of  its  kind,  admirable,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  to  make  it  equally  good  throughout  is  some 
judicious  cutting.  There  is  plenty  of  dramatic  stuff  in  the  two 
final  acts,  but  its  effect  is  injured  by  needless  complications  and 
over-protracted  dialogues.  The  improbability  of  "  Billie's"  secret 
being  kept,  in  spite  of  the  many  reasons  for  revealing  it,  might 


readily  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  the  conceal- 
ment keeps  up,  if  there  were  any  kind  of  explanation  given  of 
Sandy's  really  incomprehensible  condonement  of  what  seemed  to  him 
his  wife's  undeniable  infidelity,  and  of  "  the  Parson's  "  unhesi- 
tating belief  in  "  Billie's "  assurance  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong.  However,  much  must  be  overlooked  in  a  rattling  melo- 
drama ;  and  The  Danites  is  a  play  which  combines  the  un- 
alterable attractiveness  of  a  thoroughgoing  melodrama  with  a 
freshness  and  novelty  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  The  acting 
of  the  piece  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  good.  Mr.  McKee 
Rankin,  who  plays  Sandy,  has  the  fine  presence  which  the  part 
demands,  and  has  also  a  vigour  and  pathos,  the  intense  natural- 
ness of  which  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  study  and  art.  His  self- 
restraint  which  never  amounts  to  over-repression  in  passages  of 
emotion  is  singularly  effective.  One  such  passage,  in  the  fourth, 
act,  is  particularly  striking.  His  gesture  and  facial  expression 
are  throughout  good.  There  is  much  force,  and  not  a  little 
pathos  of  the  rude  kind  appropriate  to  the  character,  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  representation  of  "  the  Parson."  These  qualities  are 
well  shown  in  the  effective  and  original  situation  in  the  fourth 
act,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  Derringer,  met  by  another 
held  out  at  full  cock,  he  presents  to  Sandy  the  key  of  the  cabin 
which  he  wishes  to  make  over  to  his  former  rival.  Mr.  Harry 
Hawk's  "  Heathen  Chinee  "  is  pleasantly  humorous  without  exag- 
geration. Mr.  Walrond  as  one  of  the  Danites  assumes  a  grim 
stealthiness  which  recalls  some  of  De  Quincey's  descriptions.  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin  has  a  difficult  part  to  play  as  Nancy  and  the  false 
Billie  Piper.  She  has  much  intelligence  and  intention,  but  wants 
the  power  of  making  herself  heard  at  all  times,  and  of  refraining 
from  paying  attention  only  to  the  "  points  "  of  the  part.  Miss 
Tanner's  performance  of  Hulda,  "  the  Widder,"  could  hardly  be 
improved,  and  the  two  smaller  women's  characters  are,  like  the 
minor  male  characters,  well  played.  The  piece  is  highly  attractive 
and  will  perhaps  have  a  still  better  effect  if  the  cuts  which  we 
have  suggested  are  made. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

IN  former  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gambling  on  the  Two 
Thousand  throughout  the  winter,  but  of  late  years  betting  on 
that  race  has  not  begun  until  the  spring.  Racing  may  possibly  be 
an  important  matter,  but  we  fancy  that  many  people  who  derive 
some  amusement  from  this  sport  during  the  summer  months  are 
not  sorry  to  hear  nothing  about  it  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

A  couple  of  three-year-olds  of  great  merit  were  entered  for  the 
Two  Thousand  of  this  year  by  one  person.  These  were  Beaudesert 
and  Prestonpans,  the  nominations  of  the  late  Marquess  of 
Anglesey.  The  first-named  had  won  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
the  other  had  won  several  races ;  but  the  death  of  Lord  Anglesey 
rendered  both  of  their  nominations  void,  so  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  taken  away.  Beaudesert 
and  Prestonpans  being  out  of  the  race,  Mask  was  made  the 
first  favourite.  Mask  is  a  chestnut  colt  by  Carnival  out  of  Meteor, 
and  he  began  his  racing  career  by  winning  the  July  Stakes  at 
Newmarket  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths,  although  opposed  by  a 
good  field,  thereby  winning  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred 
pouuuS- in  stakes  alone.  His  next  race  was  the  Doncaster  Cham- 
pagne Stakes,  for  which  he  started  a  very  strong  favourite.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  he  ran  nowhere,  the  race  being  won  by 
Evasion,  whom'- he  had  beaten  in  his  previous  race.  His  next 
performance  was  \ to  beat  The  Song  in  a  Produce  Stakes  at 
Newmarket,  but  lie  ran  nowhere  in  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes  at  the  same  ■  meeting.  He  ended  his  first  season  by 
winning  three  races  in -  succession— the  October  Produce  Stakes, 
the  Home-bred  Post  Produce  Stakes,  and  the  Home-bred  Foal 
Post  Stakes— having  landed  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  in 
stakes  for  his  owner.  Thei'P  seemed  to  be  every  reason  for  mak- 
ing this  horse  the  first  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand,  now  that 
Beaudesert  and  Prestonpans  Were  out  of  the  race.  The  two-year- 
olds,  Bend  Or  and  Robert  th'.e  Devil,  seemed  to  be  superior  on 
public  running,  but  unfortunate  ly  neither  of  them  had  been  entered 
for  the  Two  Thousand ;  so,  all  things  considered,  the  high  position 
of  Mask  seemed  to  be  amply  justified.  Mask's  first  appearance 
in  public  this  year  was  at  the  Nevymarket  Craven  Meeting,  where 
he  was  brought  out  for  the  ColunPn  Produce  Stakes.  Only  one 
horse  was  to  oppose  him,  and  this  was  Lord  Falmouth's  Mevry-go- 
Round,  a  bay  colt  by  Scottish  Chief  &ut  of  Spinaway.  This  horse 
had  only  been  out  once  last  year,  anoi  on  that  occasion  he  had 
walked  over,  so  this  was  in  reality  to-  he  his  first  race.  Mask 
looked  in  very  forward  condition,  and  his.;  hocks,  which  had  been 
objected  to  by  some  critics  last  year,  had  decidedly  improved.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  Merry-go-Round's  joints  were  quite  clean; 
but  he  had  better  hocks  than  Mask.  Merry-,go-Round  was  a  little 
the  higher  and  more  lengthy  of  the  pair,  WPt  Mask  was  rather 
stronger  across  the  loins.  Heavy  odds  were  l^id  on  Mask,  and  he 
was  expected  to  win  in  a  canter.  He  made  this?  running  as  far  as 
the  Abingdon  bottom,  where  Merry-go-Round  seamed  beaten  ;  but 
on  ascending  the  hill  Mask  suddenly  tired,  while  jMerry-go-Round, 
on  the  contrary,  struggled  very  gainely,  succeeded  nP  passing  Mask, 
and  won  the  race  by  a  length.  A  change  in  the  getting  °n  the 
Two  Thousand  necessarily  followed  this  race.  Meit'ry-o°-Roun(l 
was  also  in  the  Two  Thousand,  and  as  he  had  to  be  u-i^de  a  better 
favourite  than  Mask,  the  question  presented  itself  whe'iluer  Merry- 
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go-Round  was  now  to  be  made  the  first  favourite.  The  Craven 
Stakes,  which  took  place  the  next  clay,  threw  further  light  on  the 
subject.  The  race  was  won  by  Fernandez,  Merry-go-Round  being- 
second  and  Brotherhood  third.  A  length  and  a  half  separated 
the  leading  pair,  and  half  a  length  the  second  and  third.  But 
then  they  were  not  running  on  even  terms.  Brotherhood  was 
giving  the  large  amount  of  weight  of  10  lbs.  to  Merry-go-Round, 
and  the  latter  was  giving  5  lbs.  to  Fernandez.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  learned  on  the  subject  were  that  by  far  the  best 
performance  in  the  race  was  that  of  Brotherhood.  The  Ancaster 
mile,  over  which  the  race  was  run,  is  a  severe  course,  with  a 
trying  hill,  and  yet  Brotherhood  gave  10  lbs.  to  Merry-go-Round 
and  15  lbs.  to  Fernandez,  and  ran  within  half  a  length  of  one, 
and  within  two  lengths  of  the  other.  The  betting  men,  therefore, 
made  Brotherhood  first  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand.  Brother- 
hood is  a  rather  lightly  built  horse,  on  sound,  clean  limbs.  He 
is  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Hilda.  Last  year  he  won  five  and  lost 
six  races.  In  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  York  he  had  run 
within  half  a  length,  at  even  weights,  of  the  famous  Bend  Or,  who 
had  run  five  times  without  being  once  beaten.  Iu  most  of  the  races  in 
■which  Brotherhood  had  been  beaten  he  had  been  carrying  extra 
■weight,  and  an  analysis  of  his  public  running  pointed  him  out  to  be  a 
colt  of  decided  merit.  Fernandez  had  run  twice  last  year,  and  had 
been  beaten  each  time.  He  also  was  entered  for  the  Two 
Thousand.  He  is  own  brother  to  the  famous  lsonomy,  being  by 
Sterling  out  of  Isola  Bella,  and,  like  lsonomy,  he  seemed  quite  to 
enjoy  racing  up  a  tiring  hill.  It  is  true  that  he  was  receiving  15 
lbs.  from  Brotherhood ;  but  nevertheless,  a  length  and  a  half  is 
quite  enough  to  win  a  race  by,  even  if  a  horse  has  a  couple  of  stone 
in  hand :  and  it  appeared  to  be  far  from  clear  that  Fernandez  must 
certainly  be  worse  than  either  Merry-go-Round  or  Brother- 
hood. Altogether  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  results  of 
the  Column  Produce  Stakes  and  the  Craven  Stakes  afforded 
a  very  eligible  opportunity  for  gambling — an  opportunity,  we 
may  observe,  which  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

There  was  another  important  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  Two 
Thousand.  This  was  a  horse  called  Beauminet,  a  French  colt  by 
Flageolet.  So  highly  was  this  horse  esteemed  that  he  was  at  one 
time  actually  first  favourite  for  the  race.  This  was  in  the  mo- 
ment of  confusion  which  followed  the  Craven  Stakes,  before  critics 
had  had  time  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  results  of  that  race. 
Another  French-bred  horse,  named  Milan,  had  many  supporters.  Then 
there  was  Abbot,  by  Hermit,  who  had  won  the  Houghton  Stakes 
at  Newmarket  last  autumn,  and  Zealot,  another  colt  by  Hermit, 
who  had  won  the  Bretby  Nursery  at  the  same  meeting.  Muncaster, 
a  colt  by  Doucaster  out  of  Windermere,  was  one  of  the  leading 
favourites.  He  did  not  run  last  year,  but  he  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  who  also  owned  the  celebrated  Bend  Or.  As 
Bend  Or  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  public  performer  among  the 
three-years-olds,  it  was  argued  that,  if  the  trainer  of  these  two 
colts  considered  Muncaster  to  have  a  good  chance  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  his  opinion  would  be  worth  following,  as  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  finding  out  whether  Muncaster  was  nearly  as  good 
as  Bend  Or.  Petronel  had  beaten  Strathardle  at  the  Houghton 
Meeting,  in  the  Troy  Stakes,  and  Strathardle  had  won  the 
Prendergast  Stakes  from  a  fair  field  iu  the  Second  October  Meet- 
ing ;  so,  although  Petronel  had  once  been  beaten,  he  seemed  well 
worth  backing  for  the  Two  Thousand.  Clarencieux,  a  colt  by 
Lord  Lyon,  had  run  third  last  week  for  the  City  and  Suburban, 
but  he  had  only  had  5  st.  12  lbs.  to  carry,  and  he  had  finished  five 
lengths  from  the  second  horse.  Although  deprived  of  much  of 
its  interest  through  Prestonpans  and  Beaudesert  being  disqualified, 
the  Two  Thousand  appeared  to  be  a  particularly  open  race,  and  it 
became  the  medium  of  a  good  deal  of  heavy  gambling. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  on  a  fine  but 
cold  day,  seventeen  horses  went  to  the  post  for  this  race.  They 
were  a  few  minutes  late,  but  Mr.  M' George  got  them  off  at 
once  to  an  excellent  start.  Mariner  soon  came  away  from  the  line 
and  tried  to  bolt,  but  before  he  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he 
was  thoroughly  tired  of  galloping,  and  he  was  soon  passed  by  the 
horses  who  were  really  contesting  the  race.  The  French  horse 
Beauminet  then  took  the  lead,  and  made  the  running  past  the 
Bushes  into  the  Abingdon  Dip.  Brotherhood,  the  first  favourite, 
was  soon  beaten,  and  we  may  here  observe  that  he  was  absolutely 
the  last  horse  in  the  race.  In  the  Abingdon  Bottom  Beauminet 
tired,  and  was  passed  by  Muncaster,  Petronel,  and  The  Abbot. 
Muncaster  was  leading,  and  he  was  running  very  strongly  as  if  he 
had  plenty  of  power  left  in  him  for  the  finish ;  but  as  he  was 
Bearing  the  winning-post  he  ran  in  a  coltish,  awkward  fashion. 
This  was  his  first  race,  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  seemed  to 
•distract  his  attention.  Still  he  kept  going  at  a  great  pace,  and 
although  Fordham  on  Petronel  kept  drawing  up  to  him,  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  he  might  yet  win  the  race.  It  was  an  in- 
tensely interesting  struggle ;  and  when  the  leading  pair  came  in, 
apparently  locked  together,  with  The  Abbot  and  Beauminet  at 
their  quarters,  racing  was  seen  in  its  perfection.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  ordinary  spectator  to  feel  certain  which 
of  two  Dukes  was  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand; 
but  the  judge  gave  his  verdict  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
Petronel  had  beaten  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Muncaster  by  a 
head.  The  Abbot  was  but  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind 
Muncaster,  and  Beauminet  was  only  a  head  behind  Abbot.  The 
former  first  favourite,  Mask,  was  next.  Petronel  was  in  splendid 
condition,  and  he  had  run  in  public  before;  but  Muncaster, 
although  looking  well,  ran  in  what  racing  men  term  a  very 
"  green  "  manner.    Some  horses  run  as  well  on  their  first  appear- 


ance in  public  as  on  any  subsequent  occasion ;  but  others  fail  to 
show  their  true  form  the  first  time  that  they  are  tried  in  a  regular 
race.  A  severe  race  is  a  very  dili'erent  thing  from  a  private  trial ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  being  pressed  and  hurried  must  be  discon- 
certing to  a  horse  which  is  unaccustomed  to  it.  To  face  a  roaring 
crowd  for  the  first  time  must  be  enough  to  make  a  nervous  horse 
falter,  while  even  the  bravest  may  be  distracted  by  the  noise. 
Muncaster  is  a  very  tall  horse,  while  Petronel  is  low.  It  is  said 
that  the  former  measures  16  hands  2  inches,  and  the  latter 
1 5  hands  2  inches  under  a  standard.  Petronel  is  a  strongly-made 
black  colt,  with  a  powerful  back  and  good  quarters.  Unfortu- 
nately he  is  not  entered  for  either  the  Derby  or  the  St.  Leger. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  raced  but  little  of  late.  This  is  not 
his  first  victory  in  the  Two  Thousand,  as  he  won  that  race 
thirteen  years  ago  with  Vauban,  who,  by  the  way,  was  half- 
brother  to  Petronel's  dam.  Each  time  that  he  has  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Fordham  has  ridden  for  him,  and  the  race  of  Wednes- 
day last  was  a  triumph  of  jockeyship.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  victory  was  won  entirely  by  fine  riding ;  but  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  slightest  want  of  judgment  on  Fordham 's 
part  would  inevitably  have  lost  the  race.  It  is  certain  that 
great  credit  is  due  to  both  the  trainer  and  the  rider  of  the  winner. 
It  may  be  that  great  credit  is  also  due  to  the  horse  himself,  but 
we  are  not  very  well  assured  at  present  upon  this  point.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion — namely,  that 
the  late  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  was  a  remarkably  fine  contest. 
If  the  result  throws  but  little,  if  any,  light  on  future  events,  it 
rather  increases  than  diminishes  their  interest,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
a  capital  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  without  exposing  the  three- 
year-old  form  of  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby. 


REVIEWS. 


STUART'S  NILE  GLEANINGS.* 

(First  Notice.) 

TT  is  a  question  whether  work  which  is  nearly  good  does  not 
J-  disappoint  one  more  than  work  which  is  really  bad.  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart  undertakes  a  very  interesting  and  very  important 
task.  The  whole  title-page  of  his  book  will  show  its  scope  and 
his  intentions  : — Nile  Gleanings  concerning  the  Ethnology,  History, 
and  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  as  revealed  by  Egyptian  Tainting s  and 
Bas-reliefs  ;  with  descriptions  of  Nubia  and  its  great  Rock  Temples 
to  the  Second  Cataract.  Such  a  programme  worthily  carried  out 
would  produce  a  work  of  the  highest  value.  The  English  works 
of  this  comprehensive  class  on  Egypt  are  nearly  all  out  of  date. 
Very  few  competent  historical  scholars  have  the  means  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  such  a  design  as  Mr.  Stuart's.  He  has 
spared  no  expense  in  digging,  and  has  sought  out  places  seldom 
visited.  If  he  had  added  to  his  other  outlay  the  engagement  of 
an  artist  to  make  his  drawings,  or,  still  better,  of  a  student  of 
the  Egyptian  language  to  interpret  the  inscriptions,  his  labour 
would  have  been  more  fruitful  than  it  is.  When  we  endeavour  to 
winnow  from  these  Gleanings  the  grains  of  good  corn  and  reject 
the  chaff,  it  is  surprising  how  little  remains.  Mr.  Stuart's  igno- 
rance leads  him  so  often  into  mistakes  which  are  absolutely 
absurd  that  we  are  afraid  to  trust  his  observations  when  he  is 
probably  correct.  To  take  a  single  example — he  repeatedly  asserts 
that  the  kings  of  the  early  monarchy  were  called  "  Servants  of 
God."  In  p.  59  he  complacently  observes : — "  I  have  to  thank  my 
moderate  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  for  the  interesting  discovery 
that  each  of  these  ancient  kings  bore  the  title  of  Hon  Nuter, 
Servant  of  God."  This  is  in  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  a  certain 
functionary  where  Mi*.  Stuart  found  the  ovals  of  two  old  kings, 
"  Khoufou  "  (elsewhere  called  Chufu  and  Shoofoo)  and  "  Ouskaf," 
with  the  words  Hon  Nuter  under  them.  He  immediately  con- 
cluded that  Hon  Nuter  referred  to  the  kings.  His  "  moderate 
knowledge"  betrayed  him  into  a  fatal  error — an  error  so 
egregious  that  the  reader  whose  knowledge  is  very  little 
less  moderate  will  feel  inclined  to  shut  up  the  book.  Hon 
Nuter,  as  the  most  elementary  work  on  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions might  have  informed  Mr.  Stuart,  refers  not  to  "the  Pharaoh, 
but  to  the  functionary  in  whose  tomb  it  occurs.  He  was  Hon 
Nuter,  priest  to  the  divinity  of  Shoofoo,  and  the  same  to 
Ouskaf.  So  far  from  the  king  being  called  servant  of  God,  he  is 
called  God,  and  the  deceased  is  his  worshipper.  This  error  is  re- 
peated several  times  ;  but  Mr.  Stuart  seems  to  have  begun  to  feel 
some  doubt  as  to  it,  for  he  puts  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
which  he  observes  that  the  older  kings  did  assume  divine  titles. 
In  one  of  the  plates  Mr.  Stuart  gives  us  an  inscription  of  Seneferoo, 
the  oldest  king  whose  monuments  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in 
it,  if  Mr.  Stuart's  "  moderate  knowledge  "  had  sufficed,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  king  calls  himself  "  the  golden  Horus,  the  good 
god."    We  cannot  go  further  back  than  Seneferoo. 

Fortunately  the  whole  book  is  not  of  this  character.  There  is 
much  in  it  which  is  marked  by  care,  accuracy,  and  patient  research. 
The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  though  of  unequal  merit.  A 
summarized  account  of  Egyptian  art  is  very  useful.  The  table  of 
temperature  taken  twice  a  day  for  the  three  winter  months  will 
entitle  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  gratitude  of  a  great  many  medical  men 
and  their  patients.    There  is  a  somewhat  superficial  account  of 
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hieroglyphs,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  reed  which  formed  the  first 
letter  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  is  mistaken  for  a  knife;  and  a  list  of 
pyramids, in  which  that  ot'Teta  wants  a  syllable ;  but  these  additions 
to  the  book  will  probably  be  found  sufficiently  complete  and  correct 
for  the  requirements  of  readers  who  do  not  want  to  go  very  deep 
into  the  subject.  They  have,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  brevity. 
The  chronological  question — which,  after  all,  is  the  great  historical 
question  in  Egypt — is  well  stated.  There  is  an  excellent  itinerary, 
with  distances  both  up  and  down  the  Nile.  The  whole  list  of 
kings  is  given,  from  the  celebrated  table  of  Abood  or  Abydus ; 
and,  annexed  to  it,  a  translation — not  always  right — of  the  mean- 
ing of  each  king's  title.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  Mr.  Stuart  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Birch  and  Brugsch  Bey.  It  is 
a  pity  he  did  not  submit  his  work  to  some  such  scholars  for  cor- 
rection before  sending  into  the  world  an  ethnological  theory  like 
that  found  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  or  such  a  statement  as 
that  in  the  account  of  the  Doseh,  where  he  makes  not  one,  but 
three  horses,  ride  over  the  prostrate  bodies.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  good.  We  are  taken  over  the  ground  as  much  as  possible  in 
chronological  order.  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  begins  at  once  with 
the  pyramid  held,  and  his  chapter  on  Maydoom  is  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  that  most  interesting  place  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish. The  drawings  of  two  of  the  tombs,  though  not  remarkable 
for  artistic  skill,  and  very  inferior  in  that  respect  to  the  works 
they  represent,  are  valuable,  the  hieroglyphics  being  so  carefully 
copied  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  correct  Mr.  Stuart's  erroneous 
translations. 

Maydoom  is,  indeed,  though  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Egypt.  There  we  see 
for  the  first  time  writing  in  use.  There  are  the  oldest  tombs. 
There  the  beautiful  statues  of  Rahotep  and  Nefert — very  inade- 
quately sketched  by  Mr.  Stuart — were  found.  Besides  all  this,  there 
is  the  pyramid  which  the  Arabs  term  "  el  Kedab,"  or  the  Fake, 
and  which,  while  it  is  possibly  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  has  not  yet 
been  entered.  With  regard  to  this  pyramid  Mr.  Stuart,  though 
he  does  not  describe  it  fully,  establishes  the  fact,  hitherto  uncer- 
tain, that  the  great  mound  on  which  it  appears  to  stand  is  in 
reality  formed  of  partially  disintegrated  masonry  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  height  of  the  whole  mass  from  the  ground  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  that  of  the  pyramid.  This  at  once  gives  it  rank  as 
one  of  the  greatest,  not  one  of  the  least,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  The  two  tombs  of  which  he  gives  views  are  those  of 
Nefermat  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Atet,  not  Atot,  as  Mr.  Stuart 
writes  it.  lie  makes  a  further  mistake  with  regard  to  this  lady, 
owing  to  the  misleading  system  of  transliteration  he  has  learnt — 
a  system,  we  regret  to  observe,  followed  by  many  of  the  chief 
English  Egyptologists.  "  The  Princess's  name,  Atot,  is  significant 
of  the  earliest  times,  for  it  was  the  name  of  the  grandson  of  Mena." 
Now  the  successor  of  Mena,  or  Meny,  the  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty,  was  Teta,  and  his  successor  was  Atoth.  This  last  is  the 
name  evidently  in  Mr.  Stuart's  mind :  but  there  is  no  connexion  what- 
ever between  it  and  the  name  of  Atet,  and  the  mistake  is  owing  to 
the  whimsical  fact  that  the  French,  not  having  the  sound  of  th  in 
their  language,  ignore  in  transliteration  the  value  of  the  hierogly- 
phic sign  which  appears  as  the  last  letter  in  the  name  of  King 
Atoth,  and  which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Greek  theta  in 
one  of  its  forms.  The  lady's  name  is  made  with  a  short  A  and 
two  t's.  As  in  Arabic  and  other  languages,  there  is  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  an  unnamed  vowel  which  interposes  between  two  con- 
sonants, forming  thus  a  syllable,  pronounced,  of  course,  like  our 
short  e's  in  such  a  word  as  "  kettle."  Mr.  Stuart  makes  too  much 
of  the  scarcity  of  religious  indications  ;  for,  though  the  figures  of 
gods  are  absent  from  the  monuments  of  the  Early  Monarchy, 
numerous  priestly  offices  are  mentioned.  He  gives  a  hieroglyph 
which  consists  of  four  little  vases  joined,  and  occurs  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  tomb ;  but  in  the  text  he  puts  three  only,  and  they 
are  upside  down.  He  goes  on  to  guess  that  one  of  them  was  for 
"  Amnion  Ra,"  and  the  others  for  Hathor,  Isis,  and  Osiris.  Apart 
from  the  mistake  of  considering  Hathor  and  Isis  as  two  distinct 
divinities,  there  is  a  second  error  in  the  sentence  ;  for  the  worship 
of  Amen — not  Ammon — was  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty,  and  these  tombs  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Third.  As  a  rule,  however,  except  when  he  guesses,  Mr.  Stuart  is  ' 
able  to  keep  chronological  sequence  in  his  remarks,  and  does  not,  I 
like  many  better  authorities,  jumble  up  together  all  periods  and 
styles  under  the  one  term,  Ancient  Egyptian. 

The  difficulties  of  transliteration  were  never  more  plainly  illus- 
trated than  in  this  book.    The  French  spelling  ou  for  our  oo,  a  | 
combination  which,  like  th,  the  French  language  does  not  admit,  j 
and  the  use  of  ch  for  sh,  for  the  same  reason,  show  where  Mr. 
Stuart  obtained  his  "  moderate  knowledge."    It  has  betrayed  him  ' 
into  the  error  about  Atet,  and  similar  faults  are  thickly  scattered 
through  his  pages.    On  the  much-debated  name  which  he  gives  j 
as  Ti, "  or  Tih,  as  the  guide-books  call  him,  in  defiance  of  his  1 
hieroglyphic  orthography,"  Mr.  Stuart's  remarks  are  misleading  for 
precisely  the  same  reason.    One  form  of  the  Greek  theta  is  derived, 
through  the  hieratic,  from  the  final  letter  of  the  name  of  King 
Atoth,  as  we  have  seen.    The  other  form  is  equally  traced  to  the 
double  loop  of  cord  which  is  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Ti.  The 
initial  is  followed  by  two   vowels,  both  the  same,  and  both 
answering  to  our  short  a,  but  still  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  Aleph.    Doubled,  this  letter  must  have  become  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  our  y.    In  any  case,  Mr.  Stuart's  sug- 
gestion of  Taa  is  better  than  the  French  and  German  Ti  or 
Tih,  which  does  not  contain  a  single  letter  of  the  original  name. 
The  functionary  whose  tomb  is  so  regularly  visited,  and  has 
been  so  often  described,  may  be  best  called  in  English  Thy.  Mr. 


Stuart  does  not  often  write  about  places  so  well-known  ;  but  here 
he  seenu  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  mistake.  He 
copied  the  oval  of  one  king,  a  king  about  whom  there  is  certainly 
somedoubt,  but  wholly  neglected  the  other  ovals  in  the  same  tomb, 
which  solve  the  difficulty  over  which  he  spends  some  futile  guess- 
ing. He  has  evidently  never  seen  M.  de  Rouge's  masterly  work  on 
the  Six  Premieres  Dynasties,  or  he  could  not  have  stumbled  either 
here,  or  over  the  phrase  "  servant  of  the  god." 

The  ethnological  theory  which  we  have  referred  to  is  stated  in 
full  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter.  Where  much  more  learned  students 
than  Mr.  Stuart  have  hesitated,  ho  is  certain.  He  believes  the 
civilized  race  which  we  find  at  the  dawn  of  history  already  seated 
in  the  Nile  Valley  to  be  identical  with  that  which  peopled  Europe, 
and  that  both  came  from  Asia.  It  is  really  not  worth  while  to 
go  fully  into  what  Mr.  Stuart  is  pleased  to  consider  reasons  for  this 
belief.  The  most  elaborately  stated  is  that  of  language,  the  very 
one,  as  most  people  have  come  to  know,  of  least  value  in  such  an 
argument.  In  Mr.  Stuart's  hands  it  is  simply  misleading,  and 
sometimes  even  goes  against  his  theory.  The  substantial  identity 
of  "  Mamma  "  in  languages  so  essentially  different  as  Egyptian, 
Sanscrit,  Malay,  and  Cornish  proves  nothing.  Some  of  the 
examples  he  gives  are  singularly  unfortunate.  "  Hapi,"  he  says, 
is  the  Egyptian  ape-headed  god,  and  he  compares  the  name  with 
our  word  "ape"  and  the  German  "affe" — a  comparison  which 
would  be  more  striking  were  it  not,  unfortunately,  that  Hapi  was 
not  the  ape-headed  god,  but  the  wolf-headed  god  commemorated 
in  the  Greek  name  of  Lycopolis,  or  Ssoot,  the  city  where  a  wolf 
was  worshipped.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  these  comparisons 
is  where  Mr.  Stuart,  observing  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  for  ioo 
that  it  is  C,  naively  remarks,  "  May  not  our  sign  for  a  hundred- 
weight, cwt.,  be  derived  from  it  ?  "  This  is  such  an  upside-down 
way  of  stating  the  question,  and  is  so  typical  an  example  of  Mr. 
Stuart's  mode  of  argument,  that  it  needs  no  comment.  But  it  is 
curious  that  Mr.  Stuart  did  not  go  on  to  discover  the  identity  of 
several  other  Roman  numerals,  and  perhaps  all  the  Roman  letters, 
with  hieroglyphics.  There  are  better  things  in  the  book  than 
these,  but  we  must  reserve  a  notice  of  them  for  a  second  article. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  DRAMA.* 

OBERAMMERGAU  is,  we  suppose,  responsible  for  this 
volume ;  and  what  the  author  and  the  translator  have 
to  say  concerning  its  famous  play  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  most  readers,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  the  infor- 
mation previously  accessible  on  the  subject,  or  to  the  criticism 
which  has  from  various  points  of  view  been  expended  upon  it. 
Eduard  Devrient's  monograph  of  the  year  1851  still  remains  by 
far  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  a  special  "  literature " 
which  is  already  assuming  formidable  proportions.  Students  of 
the  drama  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  fact  that,  in  its  original  form, 
the  composition  of  the  Ettal  monks  dated  from  a  period  very  far 
removed  from  the  naiuete  of  the  mediaeval  plays ;  and  that  though 
the  taste  of  a  later  age  greatly  modified  this  Benedictine  copy  of 
Jesuit  models,  from  a  literary  point  of  view  that  which  is  pre- 
sented at  Oberammergau  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a  popular 
play.  Again,  while  as  a  matter  of  course  the  effect  produced 
by  the  performance  is  in  part  due  to  causes  which  even  the  coolest 
critic  would  forbear  from  too  readily  delining  to  himself,  it  like- 
wise owes  something  to  others,  the  very  obviousness  of  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  overlooked.  There  are  few  companies  of  actors 
which  have  received  a  more  thorough  and  continuous  training  than 
that  of  the  peasant  confraternity  of  Oberammergau.  Their  rustic 
stage  has  its  treasury  of  traditions,  and  they  have  by  constant  practice 
learnt,  what  to  a  company  of  performers  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  possession  of  two  or  three  brilliant  stars,  the  art  of  playing 
toyether.  In  1 87 1  (for  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  earlier  performances)  the  absence  of  anything  like  first-rate 
talent  in  the  rendering  of  any  of  the  leading  parts  in  the  repre- 
sentation— including  the  chief  character — would  have  been  disap- 
pointing, had  it  not  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
artistic  adequatenes3  of  the  whole.  To  be  sure,  the  baud  of  the 
Munich  artists  could  be  more  than  guessed  at ;  and  its  touches  are 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  the  performances  of  18S0.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  possible  to  surrender  oneself  to  the  emotional  effects  of 
the  last  Mystery  which  is  ever  likely  to  be  presented  to  large 
concourses  of  people  in  the  Christian  world,  without  fancying  that 
the  same  effects  could  be  produced  on  an  educated  spectator 
of  the  present  clay  by  a  genuine  religious  play  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  bethinking  himself  of  his  more  immediate  public,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  lectures  before  us  has,  by  the  changed  title  which  he 
has  adopted,  avowedly  done  an  injustice  to  their  author's  original 
scope.  Professor  Hase's  subject  was  the  Religious  Drama  of 
Christian  times  in  general,  and  only  part  of  his  work  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas  proper. 
Indeed  the  earlier  of  these  lectures,  which  more  especially  cor- 
respond to  the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Jackson,  seem  to  us  by  no 
means  the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  the  scheme  of  which  is  in 
any  case  a  more  comprehensive  one  than  this  title  implies.  A 
fuller  and  more  systematic  treatment  than  would  probably  have 
accorded  either  with  the  circumstances  of  their  delivery  or  with 
the  general  range  of  their  author's  studies  might  have  given  these 
lectures  a  place  of  real  importance  in  critical  and  historical  litera* 

•  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas.  A  Historical  Survey.  By  Dt. 
Karl  Hase.  Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  \V.  Jackson,  and  edited  bv 
the  Rev.  W.  YV.  Jackson.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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ture.  The  history  of  the  religious  drama  of  the  middle  ages  is 
full  of  interest  in  itself;  but  of  even  greater  interest  is  the 
question  of  its  relations  to  its  successor — the  modern  regular 
drama  of  the  West— and  of  the  traces  which  the  latter  exhibits  of 
the  influence  of  its  predecessor.  Professor  Hase  has  discussed  this 
theme  from  various  points  of  view  in  connexion  with  Spanish, 
French,  and  German  dramatic  literature ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
brief  essay  on  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Theatre 
which  is  neither  out  of  place  in  this  volume,  nor  (as  a  recent 
debate  at  Berlin  has  again  shown)  unseasonable  with  regard 
to  the  social  life  of  Germany  at  the  present  day.  From  the  history 
of  English  dramatic  literature  and  of  the  English  stage  Professor 
Hase  has  derived  fewer  illustrations  than  might  have  been 
expected  ;  but  his  omissions  have  been  in  some  measure  supplied 
by  his  English  translator  and  editor,  in  additions  to  the  notes, 
which,  according  to  an  exasperating  fashion,  are  strung  together 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Who  can  be  expected,  in  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  to  have  conscientiousness  enough  to  look  out  in  their  proper 
places  about  two-score  notes  to  each  of  half-a-dozen  lectures?  So  far 
as  we  can  observe,  the  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  though 
he  might  have  looked  more  sharply  after  his  printer.  The  form 
Donaueschingen  is  decidedly  preferable  to  either  Donaueschingen 
or  Donavescliingen,  which  are  offered  for  choice ;  and  the  forms 
Poeniters  and  Veugeance  are  equally  distressing.  Still  further 
additions  to  the  notes  might  of  course  be  suggested  on  almost 
every  page  ;  thus  we  must  express  our  surprise  that  in  connexion 
with  a  German  dialogue  on  the  sickness  and  final  testament  of 
the  Mass  no  reference  should  have  been  made  to  so  well-known 
an  English  "  treatou9 "  as  that  commonly  called  The  burying 
of  the  Mass  in  Rhyme,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Arber  in 
his  admirable  series  of  Reprints.  It  is  of  more  importance  that 
Professor  Hase's  editor  not  only  permits  him  to  quote  uncontra- 
dicted the  spurious  declaration  of  the  Blackfriars  Players  of  the 
year  1589,  but  actually  leaves  the  note  untouched  in  which  the 
German  author  innocently  supports  his  quotation  by  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Payne  Collier's  New  Facts.  This  alone  would  suffice  to  show 
that  Professor  Hase  does  not  write  about  the  drama  as  a  specialist ; 
whereas  the  odd  simplicity  of  the  historical  observation  on  the 
same  page  as  the  note  referred  to,  that  "  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 
hi9  opinions  Prynne  never  became  a  warm  adherent  of  Crom- 
well," is  of  Jacksonian  origin,  and  may  perhaps  be  excused  by  the 
necessities  of  compression. 

Although  we  cannot  perceive  any  commanding  necessity  for  the 
publication  of  this  translation — which  is  too  heavily  weighted 
with  incidental  learning  for  a  mere  series  of  popular  lectures,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  incompleteness  leaves  it  of  doubtful  value 
for  students— yet  we  only  give  the  book  its  due  in  describing  it  as 
both  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  fresh  and  spirited  in  the 
manner  of  its  composition  Professor  Hase's  reputation  has  been 
gained  by  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  theologian  of  the 
rationalistic  school,  certainly  distinguished  by  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion, and,  if  we  rightly  remember  an  anecdote  which  used  to  be 
current  at  Jena,  wont  to  enliven  his  academic  discourses  by  sallies 
of  epigrammatic  wit.  To  judge  from  the  lectures  before  us,  he  seems 
to  have  retained  his  fondness  for  a  joke ;  although,  perhaps 
agreeably  to  the  usual  character  of  witticisms  ex  cathedra,  some  of 
Professor  Hase's  have  rather  an  ancient  flavour  about  them.  We 
should  at  the  same  time  observe  that  these  lectures,  though 
dealing  with  a  theme  in  which  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  both 
giving  and  taking  offence,  are  written  from  first  to  last  with 
perfect  good  feeling  and  good  taste.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
is  not  concerned,  as  a  divine,  either  to  inveigh  against  the  theatre 
or  to  defend  it,  or  to  offer  for  it  that  kind  of  half-apology  which 
has  been  received  with  surprising  thankfulness  in  our  own  country, 
to  the  effect  that  not  all  plays  are  vicious,  nor  all  actresses 
such  as  Theodora  was  before  she  became  an  empress.  The  problem 
which  he  discusses  in  his  concluding  lecture  and  illustrates 
throughout  the  series  is  nevertheless  a  curious  one,  and  has  by  no 
means  always  met  with  the  same  answer  at  different  periods  of 
the  history  of  Christendom.  Can  and  shall  the  Church  and  the 
theatre  make  direct  use  of  one  another  ? — for  an  indirect  relation 
between  two  forces  acting  upon  mankind  is  of  course  inevitable. 
Only  very  gradually  has  modern  civilisation,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
favoured  the  stage  at  all,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  Pro- 
fessor Hase  summarizes  at  the  close  of  his  last  lecture,  that  the 
true_  union  of  the  two  forces  does  not  lie  in  their  identification. 
While  the  theatre  has  sought  to  dogmatize,  and  even  to  proselytize, 
the  Church,  where  she  has  not  regarded  the  theatre  as  "  a  chapel 
of  Satan,"  has  at  times  been  fain  to  look  upon  it  as  "  a  portion  of 
her  own  sacred  building."  There  is,  accordingly,  doubtless  a 
wider  significance  than  the  worthy  King  Frederick  William  III. 
intended  in  the  rebuff  which  he  administered  to  the  faithful 
Bishop  Eylert,  when  the  latter  had  ventured  to  warn  His  Majesty 
that  his  subjects  would  say — 

"The  King  can  remain  three  hours,  or  even  more,  in  the  playhouse,  but 
he  never  favours  us  with  so  long  a  time  in  the  church."  The  Kin." 
answered  kindly  :  "I  am  glad  to  find  vou  so  frank.  At  the  same  time 
you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  is  rather  an  unmeaning  remark  of 
yours,  lou  have  compared  two  things  which  are  not  in  the  least  alike.  In 
the  theatre  one  is  amused ;  in  ths  church  one  pravs  and  seeks  to  be  edified 
Now  it  is  easy  to  be  entertained  for  hours,  but  one  can  onlv  be  earnestly' 
devout  for  a  short  time. 

King  Frederick  William  III.  was  a  man  of  honest  but  small  mind; 
indeed.  Dr.  Hase  notes  that  he  "  was  quite  satisfied  with  insigniti-  1 
cant  pieces  " ;  and  he  would  perhaps,  like  our  own  King  Georo-e,  ' 
have  thought  plays  of  a  different  stamp  "sad  stuff-."0  But  he 
was  quite  right  iu  pointing  out  that  edification  requires  a  rtjspon-  i 


'  sive  effort  which  few  men  can  afford  at  a  theatre — at  least,  unless 
edification  and  amusement  are  in  some  way  combined  together.  It 
was  precisely  this  attempt  which  was  made  by  the  mediaeval 
Church,  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  Professor 
Hase's  lectures  to  show,  is  traceable  even  in  later  phases  of  the 
Christian  drama  than  those  to  which  the  Mysteries,  Miracle-plays, 
and  Morals  belong. 

It  seems  unnecessary,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  to  make 
any  further  reference  to  the  account  given  hero  of  the  relations 
between  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  stage  in  the  middle  ages. 
We  must  however  protest,  in  passing,  against  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  the  Latin  comedies  of  Hrothswitha  "  are  in  servile  imita- 
tion of  Terence."  Undoubtedly  Terence  was  the  writer  by  whose 
enduring  literary  success  the  pious  authoress  professed  to  be 
shocked,  and  against  whose  comedies  she,  with  modest  daring, 
sought  to  pit  her  own;  but,  in  reality,  the  latter  differ  from  their 
nominal  models  in  form  almost  as  much  as  they  do  in  spirit.  In 
connexion  with  the  public  miracle-plays  in  general  Professor  Hase 
notices  the  custom  of  the  whole  company  of  actors  kneeling  down 
on  the  stage  before  the  commencement  of  the  performance  to  sing 
the  hymn  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus."  This  usage,  which  recalls 
the  "God  Save  the  Queen"  at  our  opera-houses,  seems  to  have 
been  occasionally  observed  even  after  the  Reformation ;  the  choiceof 
the  hymn  accords  with  its  singular  popularity  and  with  the  tradition 
which  ascribed  its  authorship  to  Ch  arles  the  Great.  Noteworthy,  again, 
and  unfortunately  again  not  without  its  modern  analogies,  is  the 
circumstance  that  in  many  pieces  (apparently  of  the  early  French 
religious  drama)  "  the  places  where  the  Fool  is  to  speak  are  merely 
denoted  '  stultus  loquitur ,'  without  any  words."  It  is  questionable 
whether,  even  for  Shakspeare's  fools — seriously  as  he  objected  to 
the  low  comedian's  undying  privilege  of  gag— the  whole  of  what 
they  were  expected  to  speak  was  "set  down  for  them"  by  the 
playwright.  Much  else  that  is  suggestive  will  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Hase's  first  lecture  ;  but  in  the  second  he  enters  upon  ground 
which  will  be  new  to  a  greater  number  of  readers.  Undoubtedly 
the  Renaissance,  which  heralded  the  Reformation,  was  destined  both, 
to  bring  about  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  modern  drama  and  to 
extinguish  its  predecessor — the  religious  drama  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  the  process,  as  is  known,  was  a  slow,  and  long  an  incomplete 
one,  in  Englaud,  where  the  cause  of  the  New  Learning  inspired  as 
much  of  the  stage  literature  of  the  early  Tudor  period  as  that  of  the 
Latin  Church  herself ;  and  Professor  Hase  shows  how  gradually  it 
was  accomplished  in  Germany  also,  where  both  sides  of  the  reli- 
gious struggle  likewise  found  advocates  on  the  popular  stage.  In. 
Germany,  however,  the  Reformation  availed  itself  of  the  aid  of 
the  drama  with  a  promptitude  and  a  vigour  hardly  observable  in 
the  same  degree  in  England ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  German 
stage  in  the  sixteenth  century  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  great 
movement  in  progress  throughout  the  national  life.  Professor  Hase 
has  given  some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  phenomenon ;  for  a 
clear  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  German  drama,  accompanied 
by  selections  of  plays,  his  translator  might  have  referred  the  reader 
to  Gcedeke  and  Pittmann's  excellent  series  of  German  Poets  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  now  in  course  of  publication.  Among  these  poets 
the  most  prominent  place  of  course  belongs  to  Hans  Sachs,  of  whom 
Professor  Hase  well  observes  that  "  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  em- 
barrassment in  transporting  his  Lutheran  belief  into  the  very 
midst  of  his  medioBval  material  with  only  a  pious  sentiment  of 
the  most  general  kind,  or  possibly  with  no  object  at  all  but  that 
of  gratifying  his  naive  delight  in  describing  and  composing." 
With  Hans  Sachs  it  has  pleased  Professor  Hase  to  contrast,  in  a 
very  suggestive  lecture,  the  author  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  which  he 
defends  against  the  specious  charge  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
equal  fairness  to  the  three  religions,  it  is  really  unfair  to  the 
Christian.  The  argument  is  very  temperately  conducted;  but 
there  is  a  balancing  manner  about  this  part  of  "the  lecture  which 
leaves  the  reader  in  something  like  suspense  at  the  close.  We 
notice,  by  the  by,  that  with  the  story  of  the  three  rings,  which 
Lessiug  borrowed  from  the  Decamerone,  is  here  compared  the 
plot  of  a  Lutheran  polemic  play  acted  at  Eisleben  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  "Years'  War,  written  by  Martin 
Rinckart  (the  author  of  Nun  danket  alle  Gott),  and  called  The 
Christian  Knight  of  Eisleben.  In  this  play  the  leading  personages 
are  Peter,  Martin,  and  John— a  curious,  though  of  course  far 
from  extraordinary,  coincidence  with  the  names  of  the  brothers  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  has  been  supposed  (in  a  most  ingenious 
essay  by  Professor  Caro)  to  have  helped  to  suggest  to  Lessing  the 
theme  of  Nathan  the  Wise. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  "  Sacred  Drama  in  Spain  "  Professor  Hase 
is  on  ground  well  trodden,  but  of  unique  significance  for  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  treats  his  subject.  For  it  i3  in  Spanish 
literature  alone  that  the  sacred  Christian  drama  was  cultivated 
with  the  highest  literary  success ;  in  France,  as  the  author  shows 
in  another  lecture,  the  regular  drama,  even  in  its  few  earlier 
attempts  on  sacred  themes,  followed  antique  models.  Nowhere 
did  the  drama  more  completely  free  itself  from  contact  with  the 
Church,  although  one  famous  production  of  Corneille's  and  two  of 
Racine's  are  thoroughly  entitled  to  be  called  religious  plays. 
When  we  reach  Voltaire  we  feel  that  he  had  as  much  right  to 
call  Zaire  a  Christian  play  as  to  call  L'Orphelin  de  la  Chine  a 
Chinese  one  ;  for  the  rest,  Dr.  Hase  puts  the  matter  neatly  when 
he  observes  that 

Voltaire,  during  the  first  decade  of  his  brilliant  career,  seems  rather  to 
have  hated  the  Church,  in  whose  principles  he  had  been  educated  bv  the 
Jesuits,  than  Christianity  itself;  indeed  to  this  latter,  which  he  never 
understood,  he  bore  at  no  time  a  consistent  hatred. 
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GERVASE  OE  CANTERBURY.* 

ERVASE  of  Canterbury  is  a  writer  -who  from  the  circum- 
vJ  stances  of  his  life  might  have  won  for  himself  a  foremost 
place  amongst  the  historians  of  his  own  and  even  of  other  times. 
His  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
convent ;  and  his  profession  as  a  monk  was  made  at  the  feet  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  not  many  months  after  the  latter  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  primacy.  But  of  the  momentous  struggle  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  and  his  canonization  Gervase  has 
little  to  say ;  of  the  less  important,  though  scarcely  less  bitter, 
contlict  between  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Archbishops, 
which  broke  out  afresh  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  and  was  carried 
on  with  singular  pertinacity  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  he  says  per- 
haps too  much.  At  least  he  fails  to  see  things  in  their  true 
proportions,  and  events  of  greater  significance  are  dwarfed  by  preju- 
dices which  tend  to  make  the  interests  of  his  conventual  home  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  world.  His  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member  first  kindled  in  him  the 
desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  conclusive  vindication  of  the  monks  ; 
and  to  the  narrative  which  he  was  thus  induced  to  write  he  subse- 
quently made  additions  which  turned  it  into  a  chronicle  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  and  Stephen  and  the  first  two  Angevin  kings. 
From  this  history  Dr.  Stubbs  has,  with  the  singular  exactness  and 
almost  unerring  judgment  which  mark  all  his  work,  brought 
together  incidental  statements  which  give  us  a  fair  picture  of  the 
personal  life  of  Gervase.  The  evidence  thus  obtained  enables  him 
to  refute  the  theories  which  have  identilied  Gervase  with  other 
writers  of  the  same  name,  and  to  assign  to  him  his  true  value  as  an 
historian.  This  value  is  increased  rather  than  lessened  even  by 
the  peculiarities,  which  may  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  demerits, 
of  his  work.  The  age  was  rich  in  historians  who  achieved  a  real 
greatness  ;  and  if  for  events  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge 
Gervase  chooses  to  cite  their  narratives  almost  without  change,  he 
admits  their  authority  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  told  the 
etory  in  his  own  words. 

It  is  strange  that,  apart  from  the  great  controversy  between  the 
monks  and  the  Primate  who  was  formerly  their  abbot,  Gervase  has 
very  little  to  say  about  events  which  must  have  stirred  his  deepest 
feelings  as  a  monk.  lie  belonged  to  a  convent  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  the  land,  was  mixed  up  with  the  interests  and 
controversies  of  Christendom,  and  he  entered  it  just  when  the 
King  and  his  old  Chancellor  were  about  to  engage  in  deadly  battle. 
The  fact  that  ho  could  refrain  from  writing  down  the  occurrences 
of  Becket's  memorable  pentiticate  while  they  were  yet  fresh  in 
his  mind,  shows  that  he  had  not  at  starting  any  deliuite  purpose  of 
becoming  an  historian.  Of  his  life  before  he  became  a  monk  no- 
thing is  recorded ;  and  a  reference  to  Vacarius  as  lecturing  on  law 
at  Oxford  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  insuilicient  proof  of  the 
notion  that  he  might  have  been  trained  in  that  University.  If 
when  he  received  orders  from  the  Archbishop  he  had  only  just 
reached  the  canonical  age,  he  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1 141  ;  and  the  character  and  career  of  the  great  prelate  with  whom 
he  was  thus  brought  into  contact  would,  we  might  suppose,  give  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  historical  instinct  of  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  if  he  had  any  within  him.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of  lite- 
rary activity  on  his  part  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  this 
time ;  and  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury  he  tells  us  little  from  his  own 
personal  recollection,  although  the  language  which  he  uses  towards 
him  is  that  of  enthusiastic  veneration.  After  a  most  careful 
sifting  of  all  the  materials  which  can  throw  any  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  Gervase,  Dr.  Stubbs  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  lived 
ami  died  a  simple  monk  of  Christ  Church,  having  probably  seldom 
been  beyond  its  walls  except  when  he  left  them  to  plead  the  cause 
of  his  fellow-monks  in  the  great  quarrel  with  the  Primate.  That 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Archbishop's  assassination  is  almost 
a  certainty.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  mentioned 
the  fact,  especially  as  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
present  on  the  next  day  at  the  burial.  When  at  length  his 
purpose  of  relating  the  controversy  with  Archbishop  Baldwin  was 
expanded  into  the  idea  of  a  more  extended  history,  his  recollec- 
tions had  lost  much  of  their  freshness,  and  he  preferred  to  make 
use  of  existing  materials.  In  so  doing  he  shows  that  he  was 
dealing  with  events  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge.  In  Dr. 
Stubbs's  words,  "  even  the  errors  of  arrangement  which  may  be 
detected  in  it  seem  to  be  the  errors  of  a  man  misled  by  an  effort  of 
his  own  memory.  Gervase's  narrative,  then,  has  the  value  that 
belongs  to  confirmative  evidence ;  he,  having  been  on  the  spot  and 
seen  some  part  of  what  he  records,  deliberately  gives  an  account  of 
it  in  borrowed  words."  Four  years  after  the  martyrdom  the 
cathedral  was  burnt ;  but  his  narrative  of  this  calamity  was  not 
committed  to  writing  until  eleven  years  had  passed  away  after  the 
event.  In  the  interval  he  may  have  been  busied  with  inditing 
some  of  the  many  letters  which  went  forth  to  the  world  from  the 
cathedral  convent  on  the  subject  of  the  great  quarrel.  These 
"  Epistoke  Cantuarienses "  were  published  in  the  series  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  in  1865;  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written,  as  well  as  the  lessons  conveyed  by  the  contro- 
versy, were  carefully  examined  and  set  down  in  the  Introduction. 
The  language  of  some  of  these  letters  is  in  close  agreement  with 

*  The  Historical  Boohs  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  I.  Edited  from 
the  manuscripts.  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  lion.  LL.D.,  Canon-Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's,  &c.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'. 
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that  of  Gervase's  chronicle ;  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  against 
the  inference  that  they  were  from  the  pen  of  Gervase  himself. 

That  a  writer  whose  long  life  as  a  monk  was  so  seldom  broken 
by  visits  to  the  outer  world  should  be  a  thorough  monk,  with  no 
very  strong  feelings  apart  from  the  interests  of  his  convent,  is  only 
what  we  should  expect.  With  these  interests  nothing  is  allowed 
to  interfere  ;  where  these  are  not  concerned  he  can  speak  and  write 
heartily  on  the  side  of  the  Archbishops  ;  and,  more  especially,  he 
can  become  their  champion  in  their  controversies  with  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  with  the  monks  of  Rochester,  or 
with  the  secular  power.  It  was  the  great  strife  with  Baldwin 
which  in  the  end  made  Gervase  a  chronicler ;  and  the  nucleus 
round  which  his  work  gathered  was  furnished  by  two  cases,  if  the 
legal  phrase  may  be  used,  which  he  drew  up— one  on  the  side 
of  the  Archbishop,  the  other  on  that  of  the  convent.  The  former 
is  termed  an  "  Imaginatio,"  the  latter  a  "  Responsio  "  on  the  part 
of  the  prior.  These  are  followed  by  an  historical  exposition  of  the 
question  of  internal  administration,  and  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
whole  controversy  addressed  to  the  Pope.  Dr.  Stubbs  rightly  re- 
gards as  untenable  the  theory  that  these  documents  may  have  been 
essays,  composed  years  after  the  event ;  and  urges  that,  on  this 
supposition,  it  is  not 

easy  to  explain  why  these  episodes  should  have  been  first  treated  in  the 
Chronicle  on  a  scale  so  disproportionate  not  only  to  the  general  history  of 
the  time,  but  to  the  other  particulars  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the 
monastery.  They  could  on  this  theory  have  appeared  in  their  completeness 
only  in  a  minute  chronicle  of  the  convent;  but  Gervase's  Chronicle  is  so 
far  from  being  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  convent  that  he  does  not  even 
give  the  exact  or  carefully  dated  sequence  of  the  priors  of  his  own  time. 

The  language  of  Gervase  is  seldom,  indeed,  so  precise  as  to 
justify  historical  inferences  which  are  based  only  on  particular 
expressions.  In  the  year  1 193  he  was  sacrist ;  four  years  later  he 
speaks  of  Felix,  whom  he  styles  sacrist  of  Canterbury,  as  ap- 
pointed to  the  priorate  of  St.  Martin's,  Dover.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  interval  Gervase  himself  had  been  at  St. 
Martin's,  and  this  conjecture  might  receive  some  countenance  from 
the  passage  in  which  he  disclaims  all  ambition  of  being  ranked 
amongst  professed  chroniclers,  inasmuch  as  he  writes  not  for 
public  libraries,  but  for  his  brother  Thomas  and  his  poor  little 
family — "  tibi,  mi  frater  Thoma,  et  nostrae  familioloe  pauperculte.'' 
It  seems  strange  and,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  remarks,  "  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  sincere  humility,"  thus  to  characterize  the  great,  rich, 
and  powerful  community  of  Christ  Church.  But,  although  the 
expression  might  suit  the  smaller  society  at  Dover,  the  list  of 
priors,  which  is  complete  for  this  whole  period,  makes  it  certain 
that  Gervase  was  never  numbered  among  them.  "We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  phrase  denotes  here  the  cathedral  convent. 
From  this  point  we  have  nothing  to  illustrate  the  personal 
fortunes  of  Gervase.  His  life  was  prolonged  into  the  reign  of 
John,  and  he  proposed  to  relate  the  story  from  the  death  of 
Richard  in  the  second  book  of  his  Chronicle ;  but  Dr.  Stubbs 
adds  that  there  is  no  proof  that  this  second  book  was  ever  written. 
If  it  was  written,  it  has  been  lost ;  but  Gervase  speaks  of  the 
lessons  which  by  the  "  grace  of  God  "  may  be  drawn  from  his 
relation  of  the  troubles  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  as  given  in 
that  book,  and  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  book  existed  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  He  wrote,  however,  after  completing  the 
first  part  of  his  Chronicle,  which  is  published  in  the  volume  before 
us,  "  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  British  Kings,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasties,  and  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  reigns 
down  to  the  reign  of  John  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  history  of  Can- 
terbury and  its  archbishops  to  the  time  of  Hubert  Walton." 
Subsequently  he  wrote  a  small  tract  on  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical geography  of  Britain,  adding  to  it  ".  a  somewhat  scanty 
'  Provinciale '  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  giving  to  the  whole 
the  title  "  Mappa  Mundi."  These  treatises  will  form  the  second 
volume  of  the  present  work,  and  the  full  examination  of  them  is 
reserved  for  the  Introduction  to  that  volume.  In  the  meantime 
the  editor  expresses  his  opinion  that  Gervase  himself  probably 
brought  down  the  "  Gesta  Regum  "  to  the  year  1210,  and  that, 
although  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  an  abridgment  of 
a  larger  continuation  of  the  Chronicle,  it  is  more  likely,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  continuation,  that 
"  we  have  in  the  Gesta  rather  notes  made  in  preparation  for  a  con- 
tinuation than  an  abridgment  of  such  a  work." 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The  obituaries  of  the 
convent  contain  the  names  of  three  monks  called  Gervase,  com- 
memorated respectively  on  the  istof  January,  the  14th  of  March,  and 
the  30th  of  April ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  year  to  which 
they  belong,  or  which  of  these  three  was  Gervase  the  Chronicler. 
The  question  whether  Gervase  is  to  be  identilied  with  some  one  of 
several  writers  bearing  this  name  is  more  important ;  and  Dr. 
Stubbs  has  examined  it  with  a  fulness  of  learning  which  leaves  no 
room  for  doubting  his  conclusion.  That  he  was  not  the  same  as 
Gervase  of  St.  Ceneri,  in  Alencon,  is  proved  by  thelater  date  at  which 
the  Canterbury  chronicler  made  his  monastic  profession  ;  that 
he  was  not  the  Gervase  of  Chichester  mentioned  by  Herbert  of 
Bosham  as  a  young  scholar  who  among  others  attached  himself 
to  Thomas  Becket,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  not  a 
monk,  and  that  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Malachi,  of  which  our  chronicler  makes  no  mention  in  the  list  of 
his  own  writings.  But  without  following  the  editor  through  his 
exhaustive  arguments,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  attempts  to 
identify  him  with  any  other  writers  of  his  own  age  must  fail  iu 
face  of  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  the  whole  evidence  at  our  com- 
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mand  exhibits  Gervase  ns  a  simple  monk  who  from  the  time  of 
his  early  manhood  spent  his  whole  life  at  Canterbury. 

For  the  general  character  of  his  narrative  it  may  be  said  that 
his  honesty  may  bo  clearly  discerned  through  his  prejudices. 
There  may  be  a  suppression  of  facts,  but  there  is  no  distortion  of 
them.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  the 
singularly  meagre  account  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  immediately  affected  the  convent.  Like  his 
father,  he  is  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  chronicler,  although 
the  former  is  spoken  of  with  moro  bitter  vehemence.  The  deaths 
of  both  were  judgments  for  their  sins  against  the  Christ  Church 
monks.  The  captivity  of  Richard  is  mentioned  with  evident  sati3- 
faction.  The  story  of  his  last  days  is  related  without  pity.  It 
was  not  enough  that  Richard  on  his  death-bed  should  protest  that 
if  he  had  done  any  harm  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  it  must  be 
ascribed  wholly  to  the  suggestion  of  others. 

If  we  turn  to  contemporary  events  not  bearing  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  convent,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  from  the  narrative  of  Gervase 
their  true  relations  to  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  if  this  had  been  the  only  source  of  information  accessible 
to  him,  Thierry  could  never  have  drawn  his  picture  of  William  of 
the  Long  Heard.  In  the  pages  of  Gervase  William  is  a  criminal 
■whose  acts  are  almost  too  shameful  to  be  mentioned,  and  whose 
purpose  is  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  State.  The 
miracles  performed  after  his  death  were  speedily  stopped,  he  says, 
bv  the  scourging  of  those  who  were  the  witnesses  or  the  recipients 
of  them  ;  but  Gervase  forgets  that  the  application  of  such  a  test 
would  stop  miracles  in  other  places  scarcely  less  effectually?  In 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  Paris  William  is  a  man  who  was  done 
to  death  because  he  told  the  truth  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
poor — "  pro  assertione  veritatis  et  pro  causa  pauperum  tuenda '? ; 
and  the  historian  adds  emphatically  that,  if  the  cause  makes  a 
martyr,  William  had  established  his  claim  to  the  title.  But,  as 
the  editor  remarks,  the  prepossessions  of  Gervase  are  so  trans- 
parent that  they  cannot  mislead  the  reader,  while  in  the  general 
faithfulness  of  his  history  we  have  "  a  sort  of  subsidiary  evidence, 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  to  the  more  worthy  treatment  which 
the  period  has  received  from  other  historians." 


VIDA.* 

"T71DA  is  a  curiously  pleasing  book.  It  answers  exactly  to  the 
'  description  given  in  its  second  title,  "  Study  of  a  Girl "  ;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  girl  of  wdioni  Miss  Dunsmuir  has  made  the  study 
there  is  nothing  more  exciting  than  the  fact  that  she  is  motherless, 
that  she  is  hardly  appreciated  by  her  father,  and  that  she  receives 
three  oilers  of  marriage.  Yet  in  the  two  volumes  which  make  up 
the  book  there  is  so  much  simplicity  and  earnestness,  such  truthful 
exposition  rather  than  analysis  of  character,  that  the  faults  which 
the  work  possesses  are  easily  pardoned  in  consideration  of  its  some- 
what quaint  and  agreeably  old-fashioned  merits.  Foremost  among 
these  faults  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  introduction  of  a 
long  religious  dialogue,  which  occupies  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  a  chapter  in  the  second  hook.  But  when  this  has  been 
said  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  this  there  is  no  touch  of  the  kind 
of  offensiveness  which  too  often  belongs  to  such  matters  when  they 
are  put  into  the  pages  of  a  novel,  or  rather  of  a  "  tale  '';  for  Vida  is 
described  much  more  naturally  by  that  old-fashioned  nomenclature 
than  by  any  modern  name.  The  thing  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  mis- 
take in  art,  and,  strictly  speaking,  in  taste,  although  the  phrase 
"  bad  taste  "  cannot,  in  its  usual  and  condemnatory  sense,  be  ap- 
plied to  Miss  Dunsmuir's  work,  the  very  simplicity  of  which  saves 
it  from  such  a  reproach.  The  author  would  have  done  better  to 
meddle  no  further  with  the  religious  condition  and  theo- 
logical difficulties  of  her  heroine  than  she  does  in  some 
passages  of  the  first  volume,  where,  lightly  touched  upon  and  ex- 
hibiting with  truth  a  phase  through  which  most  young  people  of 
any  marked  intelligence  pass,  they  seem  to  be  not  out  of  place. 
If,  however,  the  chapter  to  which  we  have  referred  is  a  mistake, 
it  is  one  which  need  not  excite  any  feeling  stronger  than  regret ; 
and  there  are,  we  believe,  some  readers  who  like  to  take  their 
iiction  and  religion  in  a  mixture.  Yida's  views  are  at  any  rate  not 
disagreeably  narrow,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  her  first 
spiritual  diiiiculty  arises  from  horror  and  surprise  at  the  Divine 
vengeance  which  is  recorded  to  have  overtaken  Uzzah.  Another 
mistake  is  the  introduction  of  two  entirely  needless  deaths — one 
ot  them  that  of  a  singularly  attractive  character ;  but  here  also 
criticism  is  to  a  certain  extent  disarmed  by  the  evident  fact  that 
nothing  can  have  been  further  from  the  writer's  mind  than  bringing 
them  in  for  the  sake  of  effect.  They  are  related  quite  simply  as 
actual  facts  might  be  related,  and  of  course  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
practised  skill  or  of  unusual  instinct  that  a  writer  can  command  the 
manipulation  of  probable  facts  which  is  demanded  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  optique  du  rowan. 

Davida — or,  as  she  is  generally  called,  Vida — Callander  is  the 
motherless  daughter  of  a  minister  who  has  his  dwelling  in  the 
beautiful  Scotch  island  of  Arrau.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  her 
first  appearance  when,  conscious  of  her  loneliness,  she  tries  to  make 
friends  with  some  of  the  village  children  and  join  in  their  sports. 
"  '  Your  name  is  Jeanio  Millan,  isn't  it  ? '  she  asked  of  the  eldest— 
a  girl  slightly  older  than  herself.  '  I  see  you  are  going  after  nuts. 
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Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  ?  '  Joanie  looked  as  stupid  and 
awkward  as  only  a  Scotch  child  can  look,  and  after  waiting  some 
time  replied,  with  downcast  looks,  •'  If  ye  please,  mem.  We  canna 
hinder  you.'  The  spirit  of  the  reply  was  so  different  from  what 
Yida  expected  that  it  provoked  her  somewhat.  '  Don't  call  me 
met}},}  she  answered,  a  little  sharply."  The  end  of  Yida's  under- 
taking is  not  more  happy  than  its  beginning.  Leaving  the  other 
children  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  "  cookies "  which  she  has 
bought  for  them,  and  which  they  are  too  shy  to  eat  in  her 
presence,  she  seeks  out  a  solitary  nook  to  indulge  that  sorrow 
which,  the  author  says, "  is  the  peculiar  luxury  of  childhood  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  qualify  and  nothing  to  complicate  it."  Descriptions 
of  such  incidents  as  this,  dwelling  on  childlike  feelings  and  per- 
plexities, are  not  easy  things  to  handle.  It  is  to  the  writer's 
credit  that  her  sentiment  is  never  maudlin,  and  that  touches  which 
may  be  called  trivial  or  even  puerile  in  themselves  have  their  value 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  a  character  which  is  singularly 
attractive.  Whether  Miss  Dunsmuir  is  wise  in  leaving  readers  to 
form  for  themselves  an  idea  of  the  dead  mother  from  whom — on 
the  reversed  principle  of  "  C  etait  done  monsieur  votre  pere  qui 
n'etait  pas  si  bien  " — Vida  must  have  inherited  her  nobler  quali- 
ties, is  possibly  open  to  question,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  tastes 
of  those  readers  who  like  to  have  everything  fully  explained.  For 
our  own  part,  however,  we  are  well  content  with  the  pleasure  we 
have  derived  from  following  Vida  through  the  various  phases 
between  childhood  and  womanhood. 

Mr.  Callander,  Yida's  father,  is  a  man  who,  if  not  soured,  is  at 
least  dried  up  by  disappointment,  and  who,  though  like  Lancelot 
Gobbo  he  is  "  kind  enough,  "  has  no  comprehension  of  or  sympathy 
with  his  child's  feelings  and  nature.  Thus  practically  her  only 
companion  and  guide  is  the  devoted  old  nurse  Nannie,  to  whom 
reference  has  already  been  made  as  a  personage  whose  death  is 
needlessly  brought  in.  The  monotony  of  Yida's  existence  is,  how- 
ever, broken  presently  by  the  arrival  of  two  ladies — Mrs.  Hope 
and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Stanley — who  have  taken  a  large  house 
hard  by  the  minister's  dwelling,  and  who  duly  call  at  "  The 
Manse,"  a  civility  which  Nannie  instructs  her  "  bairn  "  to  return 
without  loss  of  time.  There  is  not  a  little  humour  of  a  semi- 
pathetic  kind  in  the  description  of  Vida's  carrying  out  this  com- 
mand. "  Why  should  they  come  here  ?  "  she  has  asked  of  her 
oracle  Nannie,  and  has  received  for  reply,  "  Weel,  I  daresay  they 
ken  that  Mr.  Callander's  the  minister,  and  they  think  it's  a 
proper  respec'  to  ca'.  And  now  that  they've  dune  that,  Viday, 
ye  canna  dae  less  than  gang  up  the  morn,  and  ca'  upon  them." 
The  call  has  its  terrors  and  difficulties  for  Vida,  who  is  arrayed, 
in  strange  fashion  for  the  occasion  by  Nannie ;  but  the  child's  in- 
nate ladylikeness  carries  her  through.  "  I  think  I  have  stayed 
long  enough  now,"  she  says  at  the  end  of  it,  "  gravely  appealing 
to  Mrs.  Hope's  superior  knowledge  " ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hope  ex- 
presses a  polite  wish  that  they  may  meet  again,  she  replies,  "  I 
will  come  back  whenever  you  like.  I  like  very  much  to  look  out  of 
these  windows ;  at  home  wre  can't  see  so  far,  because  the 
house  is  lower  down  and  the  wood  comes  in  the  way.  But 
the  wood  is  pretty  too."  Mrs.  Hope  is  as  much  pleased  as  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Stanley  is  displeased  with  Vida.  The  one  thinks  her 
forward  and  designing,  the  other  simple  and  straightforward. 
Vida's  judgment  on  them,  delivered  to  Nannie,  is,  "  I  liked  Mrs. 
Hope ;  but  Mrs.  Stanley  is  rude.  I  don't  think  she's  a  real  lady. 
.  .  .  She  laughed  at  me  two  or  three  times."  "Hoots,  bairn," 
replies  Nannie,  "  ye  maun  hae  been  sayin'  somethin'  fulish." 
Vida  answers,  "  I  don't  think  so  ;  but  even  if  I  did,  she  should  not 
have  laughed  till  after  I  went  away."  The  importance  to  the 
story  of  the  episode  of  Mrs.  Hope's  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  arrival  in 
Arran  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  bring  with  them  a  boy,  by  name 
Arthur  Kennedy,  grandson  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and  nephew  to  her 
daughter.  With  him,  while  he  is  fishing,  or  trying  to  fish,  oue 
morning,  Yida  falls  in,  and  the  two  soon  strike  up  a  firm  friend- 
ship. The  absolute  hopelessness  of  Mr.  Callander  as  a  father  for 
such  a  girl  as  Vida  is  well  brought  out  in  connexion  with  this. 
He  gives  her  a  note  from  young  Kennedy,  of  which  she  tells  him. 
the  purport : — 

"  It  is  from  Arthur  Kenned}-  to  say  why  ho  could  not  walk  with  me  on 
Wednesday  because  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  and  they  went  up  Uoat 
Fell,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  tired  ;  but  he  says  he  is  better  now,  and 
will  come  some  day  soon  instead." 

"  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain,"  said  Mr.  Callander  slowly,  "that  you 
plight  to  walk  about  with  Arthur  Kennedy,  Vida." 

Vida  looked  up  in  frank  and  blank  surprise. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Callander,  wondering  win'  he  could  not  prevent  his 
eyes  from  falling,  when  Vida's  were  so  steadily  raised,  "  I'm  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  do." 

Fortunately  Vida  caught  no  glimmering  of  his  meaning. 

"  I  don't  think  Arthur  would  do  it  unless  it  was  the  thing  to  do,"  she 
said  innocently.  "  lie  has  no  brothers,  or  sisters  either,  and  that  is  why 
we  like  one  another." 

Mr.  Callander,  thus  baffled,  take3  counsel  with  Nannie'  on  the 
subject,  and  gets  nothing  from  her  but  a  merited  rebuke.  "  These," 
he  says  to  her,  "  are  evidently  people  of  position,  and  I  should  not 

like  the  idea  of  our  forcing  "    "And  gin  they  be,"  Nannie 

replies,  "  gin  they  be  in  any  position  ye  like,  a'  I  can  say  is,  that 
they're  a'  the  mair  shootable  for  Vida  to  ken.  My  mistress's 
dochter  needna  hiug  her  heed  afore  onybody.  And  for  Vidav, 
though  she's  gey  wilfu',  and  tak's  little  thought,  and  thouirh'l 
canna  gar  her  fauld  her  claes,  and  her  sampler's  nae  farrer  on  than 
it  was  at  Christmas,  she  can  come  forrit,  and  tak'  her  place  wi'  the 
best  o'  them.  I'll  say  that  for  her,  though  I  wadna  feel  mysel'  free 
to  say 't  till  her." 
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The  friendship  between  Arthur  and  Vida  continues  then,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of  Mrs.  Stanley  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Arthur  gets  much  good  both  from  the  air  of  Arran  and  the  un- 
conscious influence  of  Vida,  and  in  the  following  summer  he  insists 
upon  dragging  his  good-natured  grandmother  back  to  Carrachan. 
Then  comes  the  inevitable  change  in  the  position  of  the  boy  and 
girl.  On  the  last  evening  of  his  second  visit  Arthur  recurs  to  the 
promise  made  between  them  the  year  before,  to  be  always  brother 
aud  sister,  and  proposes  with  boyish  eloquence  that  they  should  be 
lovers  instead.  That,  Vida  says,  she  knows  nothing  about. 
"  Well,"  continues  Arthur,  "  you  know  what  sweethearts  are,  don't 
you,  Vida  ?  "  To  this  she  makes  the  somewhat  disconcerting 
reply,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do.  They  are  people  who  do  silly  things. 
They  hold  one  another's  hands,  and  they  go  out  and  walk  together 
all  alone.  Everybody  laughs  at  thorn.  They  are  foolish  sort  of 
people."  Arthur  replies  to  a  practical  remark  of  hers,  "  As  to 
changing  our  minds,  I  shall  never  change  mine ;  I  can  never 
like  any  other  girl  as  much  as  you  ;  and  I  thought  you  would  have 
feit  the  same."'  To  this  Vida  answers  with  charming  simplicity  that 
the  cases  are  somewhat  different.  Arthur  has  seen  a  great  many 
girls,  and  can  tell  which  he  likes  best,  but  she  has  seen  scarcely 
anybody.  "  I  do  like  you  very  much,  but  you  are  the  only  boy  that 
I  know,  and  so  I  can't  tell  whether  I  should  like  you  best,  if  I 
knew  the  others.  And  when  I  grow  up  and  go  to  Campbelton  and 
Glasgow,  I  might  see  some  one  even  nicer,  and  I  might  be  sorry  I 
had  promised.  Don't  you  see  ?"  The  interview  is  closed  by 
Vida's  bursting  into  a  lit  of  laughter  at  Arthur's  asking  for  a 
withered  rose  which  she  has  been  wearing  during  the  evening. 

The  story  of  the  book  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  slender;  aud  we 
will  not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  people  who  cannot  bear  a  book 
without  a  story  bv  revealing  what  befalls  Kennedy,  Vida,  and  the 
other  characters,  after  Vida  has  come  to  years  of  discretion.  A 
word  of  praise,  however,  must  be  given  to  the  drawing  of  one 
character,  Mr.  Jeffrey  the  minister,  who  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  second  volume,  and  who  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  There 
is  no  violent  excitement  in  Vida,  and  therefore  there  are  probably 
some  novel-readers  who,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  phrase,  will  not 
"  taste  "  it.  We  have,  we  hope,  said  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
persons  who  are  satisfied  without  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death.    The  book  has  much  merit  and  more  promise. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

IF  we  have  paid  somewhat  dearly  for  our  campaigning  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  if  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  appears  a  question- 
able speculation,  at  all  events  and  by  way  of  compensation,  they 
ought  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  Southern  Africa.  Here  we 
have  two  more  books  on  the  subject,  and  both  decidedly  readable  ; 
though  that  of  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  takes  us  back  to  the  former 
Kaffir  war,  while  Captain  Parker  Gillmore  deals  with  recent  his- 
tor}'.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  favourably  known  to  readers  of 
South  African  literature  as  author  of  The  Great  Thirst  Land;  and 
he  has  always  exciting  adventures  to  describe  in  lively,  if  some- 
what unstudied,  language.  When  our  troubles  with  the  Zulu  King 
broke  out,  and  our  invading  forces  were  fairly  set  in  motion,  it 
occurred  to  Captain  Gillmore  to  place  his  experience  and  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Office.  It  may  have  been  among  the 
surprises  and  sensations  of  his  adventurous  life  when  the  authori- 
ties promptly  closed  with  his  offer.  Equally  promptly  he  reported 
himself  in  Natal,  presenting  himself  at  headquarters  to  receive  his 
instructions.  The  mission  he  undertook  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
certain  to  entail  extreme  hardships.  He  was  to  make  a  tour  among 
the  independent  chiefs  of  Bechuana  Land,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
men  and  animals  for  our  transport  service,  which  threatened  to  col- 
lapse altogether. 

In  more  settled  times  he  might  have  counted  confidently  on  a 
civil  reception  from  the  native  potentates ;  and  he  would  have 
been  all  the  more  hospitably  received  because  he  travelled  with  a 
well-filled  purse  as  an  accredited  agent  of  our  Government.  On 
former  occasions  he  had  hunted  over  much  of  the  territory,  and 
several  of  the  chiefs  were  old  acquaintances.  But,  for  the  mo- 
ment, circumstances  had  changed.  The  unsuccessful  beginning  of 
our  operations,  and  the  disastrous  affair  at  Isandula,  had  shaken 
the  faith  of  the  Bechuanas  in  British  ascendency.  Already  some 
of  the  tribes  were  thinking  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  Cetewayo  ; 
and  sundry  Boers  who  had  settled  to  the  northward  among  them 
were  trekking  towards  the  colony  in  extreme  alarm.  The  money 
in  Captain  Gillrnore's  possession  and  his  weapons  might  decide 
some  kraal  of  savages  to  make  a  victim  of  the  solitary  English- 
man. He  carried  no  other  property  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  He 
had  not  even  a  change  of  clothes ;  and  a  couple  of  sleeping  blankets 
was  his  entire  outfit.  He  had  neither  ox-waggons,  nor  bales  of 
cotton  goods,  nor  boxes  of  beads,  nor  a  troop  of  attendants.  He 
travelled  with  three  or  four  horses,  which  he  cast  and  changed 
from  time  to  time ;  sometimes  he  was  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
after-riders,  or  by  a  single  one,  as  the  case  might  be ;  while 
occasionally  he  failed  to  engage  a  follower  and  had  to  ride  abso- 
lutely alone.    He  describes  the  country  he  visited  as  a  flat  table- 
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land,  elevated  some  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Much 
of  it  is  de9ert  or  scrub-covered  wilderness ;  here  and  there  he  came 
upon  park-like  expanses  of  picturesque  rolling  ground,  abounding 
in  various  kinds  of  game  and  timbered  with  clumps  of  acacia.  Now 
and  again  there  were  isolated  koppies — "excrescences  from  the  surface 
of  the  plains,  regular  in  outlines,  though  composed  of  a  jumble  of 
gigantic  fragments  of  rock."  In  these  koppies,  which  are  so  many 
natural  fortresses,  the  kraals  of  the  chiefs  were  generally  situated"; 
and  the  land  around  them  was  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  first 
part  of  his  long  ride  lay  through  the  sparsely  settled  frontier 
districts  of  the  Transvaal.  Even  there  the  travelling  was  by  no 
meaus  agreeable ;  the  Boers  naturally  regarded  the  Englishman 
with  anything  but  friendliness ;  and  once  at  least  when  besought 
their  hospitality,  he  was  repelled  by  a  barricaded  door  and  a  rifle 
projected  from  an  upper  window.  Even  at  the  inns,  where  his 
wants  were  fairly  well  supplied,  the  bills  were  extortionate ;  aud 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  he  can  have  saved  anything  considerable 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  he  received  from  the  War  Department. 
The  first  Kaffir  village  where  he  entered  on  the  objects  of  his 
diplomacy  was  Linkani ;  and  there  he  had  a  foretaste  of  what 
awaited  him  elsewhere.  The  people  of  Linkani  were  Christianized 
and  half  civilized  :  he  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house  of  a 
Danish  missionary,  whose  lines  seem  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  for  the  description  of  the  bungalow-like  residence  in 
orchards  swarming  with  turtle  doves  and  singing  birds  stands  out 
like  the  picture  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  But  there  was 
political  strife  in  the  community,  embodied  in  the  persons  of 
a  couple  of  rival  chiefs.  In  African  fashion,  they  interposed 
formal  delays  to  the  business  interviews,  and  the  interviews  ended 
by  their  declining  to  part  with  any  of  their  people.  They  excused 
themselves  on  grounds  more  or  less  plausible,  but  Captain  Gillmore 
surmised  that  neither  of  them  cared  to  weaken  his  following  in 
presence  of  a  competitor  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. On  other  occasions,  indeed,  such  reasons  were  frankly 
alleged.  Chiefs  who  were  at  chronic  feud  with  their  neighbours 
could  not  afford  to  invite  an  attack  by  detaching  a  portion  of  their 
fighting  men  ;  and  they  feared  besides  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
Cetewayo,  in  the  event  of  the  white  men  having  the  worst  of  the 
struggle  with  him.  The  chiefs  of  Linkani,  if  they  did  not  assent 
to  Captain  Gillrnore's  proposals,  set  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
departure.  Elsewhere  he  found  himself  repeatedly  in  very 
critical  situations  ;  and  could  only  extricate  himself  from  the 
circles  of  insolent  savages  by  audacity  backed  up  by  a  display  of 
his  revolvers.  More  than  once,  he  had  warning  that  he  was  to  bo 
waylaid  on  his  departure  ;  and  from  one  village  he  was  forced  to 
ride  for  his  life,  having  changed  his  proposed  route  after  leaving 
the  huts  behind  him. 

Apart  from  the  chance  of  being  assassinated,  the  actual  dangers 
of  the  road  were  serious  enough.  One  night  in  particular,  which 
he  passed  in  a  tropical  rain  storm — rain  of  any  kind  being 
phenomenal  in  that  district — was  marked  very  unpleasantly  in 
his  memory.  With  his  two  attendants,  he  had  failed  in  reaching 
the  water  they  had  been  steering  for,  and  having  come  upon  some 
bushes  and  broken  sticks,  had  decided  to  light  a  fire  and  bivouac. 
In  utter  weariness  he  had  fallen  asleep  to  waken  almost 
immediately  and  find  himself  covered  with  ants.  Having 
stripped  off  his  clothes,  it  took  him  a  full  half-hour  to  free 
himself  from  his  tormentors  by  the  help  of  his  attendants, 
when  his  "  wounds  had  to  be  carefully  smeared  with  a  piece 
of  fat."  Notwithstanding  the  smart,  he  went  to  sleep  once 
more,  to  be  woke  again  by  the  rain  coming  down  in  a  deluge. 
Then  he  took  refuge  in  a  little  cart  he  had  with  him,  where 
he  was  speedily  "  saturated  as  a  sponge,"  and  so  chilled  that  his 
teeth  chattered.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  restoring  the 
circulation.  His  horses  took  fright  at  some  nocturnal  animal 
— which  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  lion — broke  their  fastenings, 
and  bolted  into  the  darkness.  Immediate  pursuit  was  necessary. 
Captain  Gillmore  ran  till  ready  to  drop,  toiling  through  the  sand 
after  his  Hottentot  lad;  when'he  was  left  behind,  in  the  pleasant 
belief  that  he  was  lost,  out  of  sight  of  the  fire  and  beyond  call  of 
the  cart.  By  a  happy  chance,  at  that  moment  he  heard  his  boy's 
voice,  who  had  just  then  come  up  with  the  horses  ;  but,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  native's  sagacity,  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  _ in 
retracing  their  steps.  Next  morning  he  was  suffering  from  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  fever  ;  one  of  his  boys  "  was  doubled  up  with  pains 
in  the  stomach  "  ;  they  had  nothing  for  breakfast  but  some  burned 
bok  meat ;  and,  to  crown  all,  after  the  deluge  that  had  poured  on 
them  for  hours,  they  could  not  find  a  drop  of  drinking-water. 
"  The  thirsty  soil  had  drunk  it  all  up."  Throughout  his  forced 
marches  the  scarcity  of  water,  as  may  be  supposed,  caused  him  far 
more  suffering  than  any  superfluity  of  it,  though  fording  the  rivers 
was  sometimes  awkward.  Before  taking  leave  of  him,  we  may 
notice  an  adventure  which  nearly  brought  his  journey  to  a  pre- 
mature conclusion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  the  kindness  which  may  sometimes  be  met  with 
in  an  African  kraal.  At  that  time  he  was  riding  homeward 
alone,  having  just  buried  his  only  attendant  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
his  own  health  had  so  utterly  broken  down  that  he  began  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  worst.  He  decided  that  his  best  chance  for 
safety  was  to  make  a  bold  push  for  the  nearest  Kaffir  station,  across 
sixtv  or  seventy  miles  of  uninhabited  country  ;  although  the  odds 
seemed  in  favour  of  his  missing  his  point,  if  he  did  not  drop  on 
the  way.  On  the  second  day,  after  long  and  weary  riding  through 
desert  covered  with  thorny  scrub,  he  seemed  to  have  made  no  pro- 
gress. His  strong  and  plucky  little  horse  was  staggering  and  stum- 
bling under  him,  and  no  wonder.    Neither  horse  nor  rider  had 
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drunk  that  day  or  the  day  before.  After  sundown  he  hit  on  a  re- 
cent waggon  spoor  which  guided  him  to  the  kotla  of  the  old  chief 
Matt  hapiug.  The  reception  was  characteristic.  The  group  on 
which  the  Englishman  intruded  gave  no  sign  of  welcome,  but  con- 
tinued cowering  round  the  fire,  though  one  of  tbem  handed 
him  a  gourd  when  he  asked  for  water.  In  dismounting  he  sank 
exhausted  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  king  aud  his  people  raised 
him,  while  the  former  whispered  the  word  ''  welcome."  After 
that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  They  nursed  him  carefully, 
.and  treated  him  most  generously,  even  going  the  length  of  giving 
him  a  jorum  of  hot  toddy, made  from  a  bottle  of  precious  Hollands 
gin.  Thanks  to  his  courage,  tact,  and  resolution,  Captain  Gillmore 
came  back  iu  safety  to  the  colony  to  write  his  entertaining  volume  ; 
and  we  may  add  that,  with  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
he  heartily"  approves  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal. 

What  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  saw  of  Kaffir-Land  was  seen,  as 
we  have  said,  more  than  thirty  3 ears  ago.  Having  been  with  the 
French  staff  iu  some  of  their  Algerian  campaigns,  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Minio  rifle.  On  his  return  to  England  he  had 
several  interviews  on  the  subject  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  when  war  broke  out  at  the  Cape,  he  volunteered  for  service 
there,  on  condition  that  the  men  under  him  should  be  armed  with 
his  favourite  weapon.  The  offer  was  accepted,  though  clogged 
with  the  condition  that  he  was  to  raise  two  hundred  men  himself, 
and  arm  them  with  the  Minio  at  his  own  expense.  Sir  Stephen, 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  apparently  with  as  much  money  as 
enthusiasm,  took  shipping  straight  away  for  the  Cape.  There  Sir 
Harry  Smith  took  him  cordially  by  the  hand  ;  offering  an  additional 
bounty  of  2/.  per  head  for  each  man  he  might  enlist.  The  story  of  the 
recruiting  is  amusingly  told  ;  and  surely,  since  Falstaff  mustered  the 
company  for  his  march  through  Coventry,  there  never  was  a  more 
motley  or  a  more  disreputable  corps.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  noto- 
riously escaped  convicts ;  others  enlisted  under  pressure  from  the 
police,  who  had  offered  them  the  alternative  of  military  glory  or 
a  prison  ;  while  the  ranks  were  positively  swelled  by  a  contingent 
of  the  halt  and  maimed.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  took  the 
liberal  bounty  with  the  firm  resolution  of  limiting  their  operations 
to  the  pot-houses  of  Cape  Town.  It  was  only  by  a  masterly 
strategical  manoeuvre,  and  by  the  active  exertions  of  a  corps  of 
sturdy  blue-jackets,  that  they  were  swept  up  after  a  field-day  on 
the  beach  and  stowed  away  on  board  a  transport.  Once  pushed 
to  the  front,  they  appear  to  have  behaved  creditably.  But, 
though  Sir  Stephen  aud  his  men  were  repeatedly  praised  in 
General  Orders,  he  owns  frankly  that  they  often  owed  their 
"honourable  mention"  rather  to  good  luck  than  to  good  manage- 
ment. On  the  first  occasion  when  they  covered  themselves  with 
laurels  some  steady  shooting  from  the  Kaffirs  had  nearly  thrown 
them  into  utter  confusion.  "  I  ran  to  the  front  and  shouted  out, 
*  We  shall  all  be  shot  if  we  remain  here  in  the  open !  To  the 
bush,  my  lads!  to  the  bush!"'  So  they  charged  gallantly 
forward  into  the  bush  by  way  of  seeking  cover.  The  tables  were 
turned,  and  the  natives  "  skedaddled."  Sir  Stephen  attributes 
his  successes  chiefly  to  his  system  of  making  night  attacks ;  for 
"the  Kaffir,  lithe,  supple,  and  vicious  as  a  snake  during  the  heat 
•of  the  day,  loses  much  of  his  treacherous  energy  at  night." 
A  crime  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  trust- 
worthy of  his  non-commissioned  officers  is  significant  of  the  stamp 
of  men  he  commanded.  A  certain  Sergeant  Herridge  took  a  fancy 
to  a  singular  necklace  of  teeth  worn  by  an  old  Kaffir  woman.  The 
old  lady  declined  to  part  with  the  ornament,  whereupon  the 
sergeant  dogged,  waylaid,  and  murdered  her,  as  he  confessed 
afterwards  on  the  deathbed  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his 
remorse.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  which  gives 
an  account  of  an  interview  of  Sir  Stephen  with  Sandilli,  the  cele- 
brated fighting  chief  of  the  Gaikas  who  has  since  caused  us  so 
much  expense  and  anxiety.  To  do  Sandilli  bare  justice,  Sir 
Stephen's  narrative  illustrates  his  consistent  patriotism.  Though, 
on  the  intervention  of  a  favourite  sister,  he  consented  to  meet  the 
English  commander,  he  never  sought  to  conceal  his  feelings  of 
animosity.  Indeed  the  meeting  threatened  to  end  in  bloodshed, 
when,  at  a  sign  from  the  English  commander,  a  sergeant  in  attend- 
ance brought  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  "  as  if  by  accident,  somewhere 
near  Sandilli's  head."  Necessarily  the  story  of  Sir  Stephen  Lake- 
man  has  lost  something  in  interest  by  long  keeping ;  yet  his  ex- 
periences of  bush  campaigning  and  his  knowledge  of  Kaffir  nature 
make  it  entertaining  reading  even  now. 


SISTER  DORA.* 

^PIIIS  is  a  record  of  a  noble,  though  not  a  perfect  nor  perhaps 
altogether  a  beautiful  life.  And  Miss  Lonsdale  has  told  her 
story  well,  giving  us  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  or  rather  let 
us  say  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points,  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  her  heroine ;  for  bad  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to 
some  blemishes  in  a  really  grand  character  and  a  life  devoted  with 
unsparing  energy  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
service  of  her  fellows.  A  lady  who  visited  Sister  Dora  at 
Walsall,  where  she  had  then  been  nursing  for  seven  years,  describes 
her  in  1872  as  "a  tall,  black-haired,  handsome  woman,  brimmin- 
over  with  fun  and  energy,"  who  picked  out  the  humorous  side  of 
everything,  and  was  as  fascinating  a  woman  as  she  had  ever  met,  but 
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adds — whr't  will  appear  in  the  sequel  to  have  been  a  just  criticism 
— that  "  she  would  not  make  as  good  a  second  in  command  as  sho 
does  chief,  being  human  and  taking  an  ardent  pride  in  her  own 
good  management,  which  she  is  much  too  transparent  aud  open- 
hearted  to  hide."  And  her  biographer  frankly  points  out  how  this 
feeling  of  pride  or  jealousy  made  her  refuse  to  appoint  any  deputy 
when  she  left  her  own  work  for  a  time  to  take  charge  of  an 
Epidemic  Hospital,  merely  telling  her  pupils  to  divide  the  work 
among  them  and  do  their  best  till  her  return.  She  was  even 
tempted  to  betray  "  an  unworthy  dislike  "  of  those  who  showed  any 
special  capacity  for  filling  her  place  ;  and  the  same  proud  temper 
made  pity  intolerable  to  her,  so  that  in  her  last  illness  two 
of  her  sisters,  who  had  come  to  her,  were  obliged  after  a  week's 
stay  to  take  a  sorrowful  leave,  because  "  from  her  almost  frantic, 
desire  for  the  concealment  of  her  complaint  (cancer)  she  would 
not  allow  them  to  nurse  her."  We  have  purposely  noted  at 
starting  this  obvious,  though  very  intelligible,  failing,  which  was 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  childlike  frankness  and  trans- 
parency of  her  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than 
it  is  worth,  and  still  less  should  it  blind  us  to  the  genuine  nobility 
of  her  character  and  work  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  call  her  masculine,  though  she  took  far  more  kindly,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  such  cases,  to  the  nursing  of  men  and  boys  than 
of  her  own  sex,  and  gained  a  wonderful  influence  over  them.  In 
spite  of  her  religious  profession,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
not  very  clearly  indicated,  she  twice  received  offers  of  marriage, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  are  told  that  some  members  of 
the  Sisterhood  at  Coatham,  to  which  she  then  belonged,  as  well  ns 
other  friends,  urged  her  to  accept  it.  But  she  had  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  a  different  career,  for  which  she  unquestionably 
had  very  remarkable  aptitudes,  though  towards  the  end  of  her  days 
she  was  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  had  to  begin  life  over  again,  I  would 
marry,  because  a  woman  ought  to  live  with  a  man  and  to  be  in 
subjection."  To  be  in  subjection  was  however  just  what  she 
could  least  endure,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  domestic  life 
would  have  been  her  most  appropriate  sphere ;  it  was  anyhow  a 
sphere  to  which  from  the  earliest  age  she  manifested  a  marked  and 
almost  obstinate  repugnance. 

Dorothy  Pattison,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  born 
at  Ilauxwell  Rectory  in  Yorkshire  in  June  1832,  being  the  youngest 
but  one  of  twelve  children.  While  still  a  mere  girl  she  gave  a 
prognostication  of  that  speciality  at  once  for  nursing  and  for 
winning  and  influencing  boys  which  became  so  prominent  in  her 
after  career : — 

While  she  was  travelling  abroad,  a  schoolboy  in  the  village,  who  was 
specially  attached  to  her,  fell  ill  of  rheumatic  fVver.  The  boy's  one  longing 
was  to  see  "Miss  Dora"  again,  and  as  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  still 
she  did  not  come  home,  he  constantly  prayed  that  he  might  live  to  see  her. 
On  the  day  on  which  sho  was  expected  he  sat  up  on  his  pillows  intentlv 
listening,  and  at  last,  long  before  any  one  else  could  hear  a  sound  of  wheels, 
he  exclaimed,  "  There  she  is  !  there's  Miss  Dora!"  and  sank  back.  She 
went  to  him  at  once,  and  stayed  with  him,  nursing  him  till  he  died. 

In  1S61  she  finally  left  home,  much  against  her  father's  wishes, 
and  worked  for  three  years  as  parish  schoolmistress  at  Little 
Woolston,  near  Bletchley,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
periment. In  the  autumn  of  1864  she  joined  the  Sisterhood  of 
the  Good  Samaritans  at  Coatham,  and  early  in  the  followino-  year 
was  sent  to  nurse  in  a  Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsall,  a  town  of 
"  the  Black  Country,"  where,  with  a  few  short  breaks,  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  was  to  be  spent.  What  her  work  there  was 
it  is  the  main  purport  of  this  biography  to  explain,  and  the  tale 
does  certainly  read  in  parts  almost  like  a  romance,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Miss  Lonsdale's  statements. 
But  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  marvel  most  at  the  moral  or  the 
physical  power  and  manual  dexterity  of  the  versatile  and  ubi- 
quitous Sister.  Let  us  give  a  few  specimens.  A  fine  healthy 
young  man  was  brought  into  hospital  one  night  with  his  arm  torn 
by  a  machine,  and  the  doctor  said  it  must  be  amputated  at  once. 
Sister  Dora  declared  she  could  save  it,  if  he  would  let  her  try. 
He  told  her  she  was  mad,  but  if  she  chose  to  have  the  man's  death 
on  her  conscience,  he  should  neither  interfere  nor  help  her.  She 
did  save  the  arm,  which  was  always  thenceforth  called  "  Sister's 
arm."  Years  afterwards,  when  she  was  very  ill,  the  youn«-  man 
walked  over  every  Sunday  from  the  place  where  he  worked,°eleveii 
miles  off,  to  inquire  for  her.  When  the  servant  answered  his 
vigorous  pull  at  the  hospital  bell,  he  asked  "  How's  Sister?  "  and 
having  got  his  answer  said  "  Tell  her  that's  her  arm  that  rang 
the  bell,"  and  walked  back  again.  The  setting  of  fractures  and 
drawing  of  teeth,  when  no  surgeon  was  present,  were  common 
operations  to  her,  but  she  never  touched  a  wound  or  set  a  fracture 
without  first  uttering  a  prayer.  The  doctor  she  worked  under 
described  her  physical  strength  as  gigantic.  When  a  huge  collier 
fell  out  of  bed,  she  picked  him  up  like  a  baby  and  put  him  back 
again  ;  on  one  occasion  a  delirious  patient,  "  a  tall,  heavy  man,  in 
the  worst  stage  of  confluent  smallpox,"  sprang  out  of  bed  howling 
and  rushed  to  the  door,  whereupon  she  grappled  with  him,  got 
him  back  into  bed,  and  held  him  there  by  main  force  till  the  doctor 
arrived  in  the  morning.  When  a  boy,  who  had  chopped  off  a 
finger,  came  to  the  hospital,  she  sent  him  home  to  fetch  the  finder 
set  the  fracture,  and  the  surgeon  testifies  that  it  healed  perfectly! 
One  night  the  doctor,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  performed  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  on  a  child  in  the  last  stacre  of  diphtheria ;  "  Sister 
Dora  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  put  her  mouth  to  the  incision, 
and  deliberately  cleared  the  child's  throat  of  the  poisonous 
mucus  which  was  choking  it,"  so  that  it  recovered.     And  Miss 
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Lonsdale  assures  us  "  it  is  a  fact  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  back  to  life  patients  who  had  sunk  into  the 
lirst  stage  of  the  fatal  collapse  'which  so  often  precedes  death  from 
smallpox  by  actually  putting  her  mouth  to  theirs,  and  breathing 
into  them,  until  vitality  was  restored." 

But  if  her  bodily  strength  and  nerve  was  wonderful,  her  moral 
courage  was  more  astounding  still.  Several  stories  illustrating 
this  are  given,  as  for  instauce  how  in  ono  of  the  most  infamous 
quarters  of  Walsall  she  tiung  herself  between  two  wild  Irishmen 
engaged  in  a, bloody  fight,  with  whom  the  police  dared  not 
interfere,  and  they  at  once  desisted ;  and  how  on  another  night 
she  entered  a  public-house  of  such  repute  that  "  she  hardly  knew 
whether  she  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  murdered  there,"  to  attend 
a  man  wounded  iu  a  tight,  and  every  hat  was  taken  off  as  she 
appeared  on  the  scene.  A  wonderful  story  is  told  of  her  pioneer- 
ing the  clergy  during  a  mission  at  Walsall  into  one  of  the 
worst  slums  of  the  town,  in  the  ho^e  of  rescuing  some  of  the 
fallen  women  congregated  there.  "We  reproduce  the  narrative  as 
it  stands  in  Miss  Lonsdale's  pages,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  of  which  Sister  Dora  was  capable,  though  the  accuracy  of 
the  particular  story  has  been  contested,  apparently  on  good 
grounds: — 

As  Sister  Dora  passed  this  place  Tvith  her  two  companions,  a  policeman 
stopped  her,  saying,  "  Ilailn't  we  better  be  near,  Sister;  it's  an  ugly 
place- ?  "  "  Oh,"  she  said  earnestly,  "on  no  account;  it  would  spoil  all; 
they  must  not  think  we  are  afraid."  As  the  three  missioners  turned  down 
a  narrow  court,  the  most  disreputable  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  the  Sister 
spoke  to  the  clergy,  "  Now  keep  close  behind  me.  I  am  safe  enough,  but 
your  lives  are  not  worth  a  moment's  purchase  if  you  are  seen  down  hero 
without  me  to  protect  yon."  They  followed  her,  and  she  paused  at  the 
door  of  a  small  house  brightly  lighted,  through  the  window  of  which  she 
bade  them  look,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  bo  discovered. 

They  saw  a  circle  of  women  sitting  round  a  table,  evidently  receiving 
orders  from  an  ill-looking  man,  who  appeared  to  be  master.  Sister  Dura 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  received  at  lirst  no  answer.  She  knocked  again, 
and  a  man's  voice  growled,  "  Who's  there  ?  "  "  Sister  Dora,"  was  the 
answer.  A  volley  of  oaths  was  the  next  sound,  coupled  with  the  question, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  She  merely 
answered,  "  Open  the  door — it's  Sister  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  The  man 
got  up  swearing,  and  did  as  she  told  him.  She  stood  iu  the  doorway,  look- 
ing with  inlinite  compassion  upon  the  scene  before  her,  and  exhorting  the 
n  inn  as  follows :  ''Why,  Bill,  what  possesses  you  to  treat  me  like  this? 
Don't  you  remember  what  you  told  me  the  last  time  you  came  up  to  have 
that  head  seen  to?"  Growls  from  the  man,  and  muttered  oaths,  was  the 
rejoinder  ;  with  orders  to  be  quick,  and  say  what  she  wanted."  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  want,"  answered  Sister  Dora,  advancing  into  the  room,  and 
holding  out  her  hand,  lirst  to  one  woman  and  then  another:  and  as  they 
crowded  round  her,  she  addressed  them  severally.  "  Well,  Lizzie,"  or  "  Mary, 
how  are  you  ?  "  and  "  I've  seen  you  before — did  up  your  arm  last  winter 
twelvemonth — but  I  can't  put  a  name  to  you  ;  "  or,  "  You  came  up  to  see 
me  two  months  ago."  Then,  speaking  to  them  all,  "  I  want  you  all  to  go 
down  on  your  knees  with  me  now-,  this  moment,  and  say  a  prayer  to  God." 
To  the  utter  amazement  of  the  two  clergymen,  the  whole  party,  the  man  as 
well  as  all  the  women,  knelt  with  Sister  Dora,  while  she  offered  up  aloud  a 
prayer  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  for  her  "brothers  and  sisters"  who 
were  gathered  there  with  her.  As  the  man  rose  irom  his  knees,  he  turned 
tu  her  in  a  shamefaced  manner  and  said,  "  I'm  very  sorry,  Sister,  I  was  so  rude 
to  you.  I  didn't  mem  it ;  you've  been  good  to  me."  "Then,"  answered 
she,  quickly,  "  if  you're  sorry,  will  you  do  what  I  ask  you  ?  "  "  That  I 
will,"  replied  he.  "  I  want  you,  and  all  these  women  here,  to  come  with  me 
into  a  room  we  have  got  hard  by,  and  to  listen  to  something  some  friends  of 
mine  have  to  say  to  you  there."  Bill  at  once  prepared  to  obey  her  like  a 
little  child,  and  most  of  the  women  followed  his  example. 

The  two  clergymen  had  vanished  into  the  little  mission-room,  which  was 
soon  filled.  But  they  had  scarcely  begun  their  service  when  a  rough  fellow 
pushed  his  way  in,  accompanied  by  some  women,  and  set  to  work  shoving 
and  nudging  those  who  were  already  there,  and  jeering  at  them  with  coarse 
bitterness.  "  Bill"  turned  co  Sister  Dora,  by  whose  side  he  sat,  and  said 
imploringly,  "  Make,  him  be  quiet,  Sister  ;  now  do."  She  rose,  and  saying 
authoritatively,  "  Now  then.  Jack,  none  of  that.  Come  and  sit  you  down 
here  by  me,  and  behave  yourself."  The  dignity  of  her  appearance  and 
manner  entirely  quelled  his  savage  nature,  and  as  meekly  as  a  lamb  Jack 
came  to  her  side,  and  the  service  proceeded,  she  seated  between  the  two 
ruffians,  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  thought  little  of 
murdering  anybody  who  had  tiius  dared  to  interfere  with  them. 

Her  young  patients  seem  to  have  called  out  all  the  tender  side  of 
Sister  Dora's  character,  and  we  are  told  that  "  she  always  had  a 
devoted  slave  in  some  boy,  whose  ailments  kept  him  a  long  while  in 
the  hospital,"  and  fur  whom  she  was  sure  to  have  some  humorous 
sobriquet.  But  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  for  themselves 
the  history  of  "  Sam,"  "Cockney" — whom  she  cured  of  "  that 
worst  of  all  scepticisms,  a  disbelief  in  human  goodness" — and  the 
rest  of  her  young  favourites.  Another  side  of  her  character  was 
exemplified  in  the  tact  with  which  she  guided  the  Hospital 
Committee.  The  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  cultivated 
minds  like  her  own  was  evidently  a  trial  to  her,  or  would  have 
been,  had  she  not  been  so  wrapped  up  in  her  patients  and  her  work. 
And  considering  that,  apart  from  regular  cases  of  disease,  "  scarcely 
any  twelve  hours  passed  in  which  some  workman  did  not  appear, 
scalded  from  a  boiler,  or,  what  was  far  worse,  by  molten 
metal,"  her  work  was  pretty  incessant.  And  it  was  main- 
tained unbroken  to  the  last.  She  refused  to  succumb  to  the  fatal 
disease  which  was  preying  on  her  vitals,  and  her  doctor  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  observe  absolute  ircresy  as  to  its  real  nature, 
so  that  "  Her'll  get  well "  was  the  general  verdict  of  Walsall  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  end.  It  was  not  till  the  August  of  1878  that 
she  consented  to  go  away  for  a  holiday,  and  in  October  she 
returned  to  die.  Two  months  of  lingering  agony  were  still  before 
her,  borne  with  exemplary  cheerfulness  and  patience,  until  at 
length  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  she  peacefully  passed 
away.  On  the  following  Saturday,  December  28,  she  was  carried  to 
her  grave,  according  to  her  own  wish,  by  eighteen  railway  servants 
whom  she  had  nursed,  while  a  vast  procession,  headed  by  the 


Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  including  many  hundreds  of  her  old 
patients,  followed  for  a  mile  through  drizzling  rain  and  half  melted 
snow  to  the  little  cemetery  chapel.  The  general  desire  of  the 
working  men  of  Walsall  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  her  meinorv 
was  explained  by  one  of  the  railway  servants  in  a  few  simple  and 
touching  words,  which  convey  fairly  enough  the  feeling  of  those 
among  whom  she  had  lived  and  laboured  devotedly  for  thirteen 
years : — 

Why,  nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  we  shan't  forget  her — no  danger 
of  that ;  but  1  want  her  to  be  there,  so  that  when  strangers  Come  to  the 
place  and  see  her  standing  up,  they  shall  ask  us,  "  Who's  that  ?  "  and  thai) 
wc  shall  say,  "  Who's  that  ?    Why  that's  our  Sister  Dora." 

There  are  plenty  of  self-called  female  apostles  in  the  present  day, 
of  whom  Sister  Dora  was  never  one,  ready  enough  to  prate  about 
what  they  call  "  woman's  rights."  They  might  ba  better  employed 
in  trying  to  learn  the  noble  lesson  she  has  bequeathed  them  of  the 
reality  of  woman's  work. 


DAVlES'S  METALLIFEROUS  METALS  AXD  'MIXING.* 

V)^7nETHER  from  a  scientific  or  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
v  f  the  study  of  metalliferous  minerals  and  mining  processes  is 
one  of  ever-fresh  and  deepening  interest.  Copious  as  is  already 
the  literature  devoted  to  the  subject — much  of  it  of  the  highest 
order  —  there  is  still  room  for  a  book  bringing  together  in  a 
concise  and  systematic  manner  the  results  of  discovery  and  re- 
search carried  on  at  different  periods  and  in  widely  separate 
lields,  concentrating  into  a  common  focus  the  rays  of  light  which 
physical  science,  history,  or  practical  economy  may  severally  be 
found  to  contribute.  With  this  view  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies  has  been 
led  to  undertake  a  work  descriptive  of  the  conditions  under 
which  metals  and  metallic  ores  are  found  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  explaining  in  the  lirst  place  the  origin  and  constitu- 
tion of  such  deposits,  and  in  the  next  defining  the  zones  occupied 
by  the  various  metallic  ores,  with  the  view  of  somewhat  lessening 
the  amount  of  unsuccessful  search  for  them.  By  means  of  the 
data  thus  supplied,  together  with  the  figures,  quantities,  and  other 
statistics  contained  in  the  book,  the  commercial  conditions  of 
mining  may,  he  thinks,  be  better  deliued.  The  leading  principles 
of  scieutilic  research,  as  well  as  of.  economical  management,  beiug 
thus  made  good,  and  illustrated  by  a  sufficiency  of  representative 
details,  while  the  reader  is  furnished  with  references  to  sources 
whence  additional  information  may  be  derived,  a  valuable  service 
is  rendered  by  Mr.  Davies's  little  volume  to  those  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  mining. 

The  author  begins  with  a  short  survey  of  the  primary  materials 
of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  known  to  be  made  up, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  600  species.  These,  however,  it  is 
fouud,  resolve  themselves  on  fur:hor  analysis  into  some  63 
simple  elements,  which  cannot  at  present  be  further  subdivided. 
For  additional  light  on  the  distinction  or  the  combination  of 
these  simple  substances  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  specially 
dealing  with  the  subject,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  miner- 
alogy. Of  the  63  elemeatary  substances,  broadly  divided,  48  are 
metals  and  1 5  are  non-metals  ;  5  of  these  beiug  gases.  Many  of 
the  whole  number  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  nature,  the  balk 
cf  the  earth's  crust  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the 
five  gases  and  the  non-metallic  minerals,  oxygen  and  silica 
being  the  preponderating  substances.  It  is  with  the  metallic 
minerals  that  the  present  treatise  is  concerned,  and  from 
among  these  our  author  selects  for  description,  on  account 
of  their  utility  in  ordinary  life,  hist,  those  included  in  the 
group  popularly  known  as  the  noble  or  precious  metals — gold, 
silver,  platinum,  iridium,  and  palladium ;  and,  secondly,  those 
making  up  the  group  of  useful  metals — copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  irou, 
nickel,  mercury,  bismuth,  and  tellurium.  Coal-mining,  it  will  be 
observed,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise.  The 
student  is  taught  to  distinguish  the  two  states  in  which  metalli- 
ferous minerals  occur  in  nature.  In  the  native  state  they  are 
found  unalloyed  with  other,  especially  non-metallic,  substances,  and 
consequently  pure  and  ready  for  use.  In  the  more  common  mode  of 
occurrence,  save  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  noble  metals,  they  are 
mineralized,  or  associated  with  other  minerals,  and  in  combination 
with  the  gases  or  earthy  admixtures.  In  this  state  they  are  known 
as  ores,  distinguished  by  the  prevailing  ingredient  of  the  mixture. 
When  mixed  chiefly  with  oxygen  the  metals  are  called  oxides ; 
when  with  sulphur,  sulphides  ;  and  when  with  chlorine,  chlorides-, 
all  of  which  are  more  particularly  dealt  with  as  the  book  pro- 
ceeds. An  excellent  table  of  strata  sets  before  the  eyes  of  the 
learner  the  order  in  which  the  various  rocks  making  up  the 
earth's  crust  lie  upon  each  other,  and  the  names  by  which  the 
different  groups  of  them  are  known  to  geologists  ;  from  which 
he  is  taught  to  select  those  in  which  metallic  ores  and  mines 
may  be  looked  for,  confined  as  these  are  in  general  —  with 
the  exception  of  iron,  more  rarely  copper,  and  occasionally 
one  of  the  noble  metals — to  the  series  below  the  coal  measures. 
Their  great  depositories  consequently  are  the  Laurentian,  the 
Cambrian,  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  which  make  up  the  great  mountain  chains  of  the  world. 
Tracing  the  principal  lines  of  these  mountain  masses,  which  have, 
roughly  speaking,  a  general  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west,  doubtless  determined  by  the  primary  conditions  of  the 
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earth's  shrinkage,  our  author  indicates  the  connexion  which  is 
generally  found  to  hold  good  between  the  mountain  groups  and 
the  mineral  treasures  of  which  he  is  about  to  treat;  all  the  great 
deposits  of  metallic  minerals  being  constituents  of  these  mountains, 
or  being  met  with  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  by  which  they  are 
traversed,  as  well  as  in  the  detritus  accumulated  during  long  ages 
in  the  hollows  that  furrow  their  sides  and  in  the  plains  that  stretch 
along  their  feet.  ,  •  c  j 

All  known  deposits  of  metalliferous  minerals  being  classified, 
as  (i)  lodes,  comprising  fissures  and  veins;  (2)  beds,  or  stratified 
deposits,  and  crystallized  masses;  (3)  irregular  deposits, including 
pockets,  occasional  veins,  and  disseminated  ores ;  and  (4)  super- 
ficial deposits,  comprising  detrital  gold,  stream  tin,  _  bog  iron 
ore  and  cupreous  deposits,  Mr.  Davies  goes  in  detail  into  the 
causes  to  which  these  modes  of  distribution  of  the  mineral  masses 
are  due,  illustrating-  the  geology  of  the  subject  by  typical 
examples  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  nature  of  fissures  and 
lodes,  with  the  way  in  which  metallic  veins  are  found  interjected, 
and  the  methods  of  following  disjointed  strata,  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  accompanying  sections  and  diagrams,  for  which  he  is 
indebted,  as  he  informs  us,  to  his  son  Mr.  E.  H.  Davies.  The  illustra- 
tions throughout  the  work  are  accurately  and  artistically  drawn.  We 
would  particularly  mention  those  in  Chapter  ILL,  showing  crystals 
or  rounded  masses  embedded  in  the  rocky  inass,  ore3  of  lead, 
blende,  manganese  and  iron  contained  in  the  interstices,  or  quartz 
and  micaceous  slate  entering  in  parallel  lines  into  the  structure  of 
the  lode.  The  most  attractive  part  of  the  book  will  probably  be 
that  which  treats  of  gold  and  silver  deposits,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  best-known  and  most  valuable  mines  or  reefs  is  traced,  the 
various  processes  for  the  extraction  or  accumulation  of  the  metals 
in  different  countries  and  under  various  geological  conditions  are 
enumerated,  and  the  commercial  or  economical  statistics  of  their 
produce  brought  together.  Sections  are  given  to  show  the 
different  conditions  under  which  gold  is  usually  found,  which  to 
the  eye  of  the  geologist  go  far  towards  indicating  with  cer- 
tainty the  prospects  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  mining.  Though 
perhaps  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  metals,  it  is  but  in  few  places 
that  gold  is  found  to  repay  the  cost  of  working  or  extracting,  and  of 
the  most  renowned  and  once  thought  inexhaustible  sources  of 
supply,  many  have  long  since  ceased  their  yield.  The  tales  of 
India's  gorgeous  wealth  seem  well-nigh  fabulous  now  that  Gol- 
eonda  is  barren  of  gold.  Nor  does  the  highest  yield  of  the 
Mexican  or  Peruvian  mines  come  within  any  appreciable  approxima- 
tion to  the  reports  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  The  yields  of  Euro- 
pean gold-fields  in  our  day  are  rapidly  run  through  in  our 
author's  summary;  the  most  hopeful  of  these,  that  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  showing  a  total  of  110  more  than  66,966  pounds  for 
last  year,  there  being  a  progressive  falling:  off  since  the  year  1847, 
when  a  maximum  of  75,000  pounds  was  attained.  The  history 
of  gold-mining  in  Great  Britain  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Vestiges  are  still  found  of  the  Roman  workings  at  Gogofau, 
west  of  Llandovey,  in  South  Wales,  in  the  large  quartz  veins  that 
traverse  the  slaty  strata  of  Arenig  or  Upper  Cambrian  age.  To 
the  present  day  the  sacred  thirst  for  gold  has  kept  at  work 
some  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  Principality,  which  has 
always  been  known  as  the  richest  gold  region  of  Britain.  Ire- 
land must  have  been  of  old  time  a  near  rival,  to  judge  from 
the  weight  and  splendour  of  Irish  gold  ornaments,  such  as  those 
which  form  the  noble  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
The  wonders  of  Californian  and  Australasian  mining  receive  ample 
justice  in  Mr.  Davies's  pages,  which  include  a  notice  of  the  pro- 
spects opened  up  by  the  recent  discovery  of  auriferous  deposits 
scattered  over  the  wide  region  between  the  Zambesi  and  Cape 
Colony.  Should  the  fears  sometimes  entertained  of  a  failure  of 
the  world's  supply  of  gold  threaten  to  realize  themselves,  our 
author  is  prepared  with  the  suggestion  that  some  simple  invention 
may  be  found  whereby  the  sea-sands  of  the  shores  of  auriferous 
countries,  like  the  black  sands  of  the  Californian  and  Oregon  coasts, 
might  be  made  to  yield  readily  and  cheaply  the  particles  of  gold 
they  contain. 

Of  European  silver  mines  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Konigs- 
berg,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  first  opened  in  1623,  and  still  worked 
at  a  profit.  The  ore  in  this  mine,  as  shown  in  our  author's  diagram, 
occurs  not  so  much  in  true  lodes  as  in  a  succession  of  partly  de- 
composed rocks  known  as  fahlbands  or  rotten  belts,  of  which  layers 
there  are  seven  interstratified  with  gneissic  and  slaty  rocks.  They 
extend  over  a  length  of  several  miles  and  a  breadth  of  about  one 
thousand  feet.  The  total  annual  yield  of  Norway  is  set  down  at 
about  20,000  lbs.  Troy.  In  Great  Britain,  though  there  is  not  a 
single  silver  mine  proper,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  this  metal 
extracted  from  lead,  chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the 
Cambro-Silurian  strata  yielded  in  1876  103,332  ounces  of  silver 
from  2,500  tons  of  ore.  The  carboniferous  limestones  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  other  northern  counties  are  also 
productive  of  small  quantities,  samples  of  the  tin  ores  of  Alston 
Moor  having  yielded  as  much  as  eighty  ounces  to  the  ton.  Of  all 
silver  mines  in  the  world  the  most  important  is  the  Great  Corn- 
stock  lode  of  Nevada,  of  which  Mr.  Davies  gives  au  interesting- 
sketch.  More  ample  accounts  of  this  gigantic  enterprise  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  original  Report  of  Baron  von  Richtofen,  put 
forth  in  San  Francisco  in  1866;  the  magnificent  volume  of  Cla- 
rence King  and  James  D.  Hague,  forming  part  of  the  great  United 
States  Survey ;  and  its  valuable  supplement,  in  the  more  recent 
work  of  Mr.  John  A.  Church,  published  at  New  York.  Our 
author's  sections  show  the  various  lodes  piercing  the  syenitic  rocks 
at  the  base  of  the  series,  and  the  conglomeritic  beds  intersected  by 


dykes  of  trachytic  rock.  The  main  lode  has  been  followed  four 
miles,  and  some  thirty-five  mines  have  been  opened  in  its  course, 
the  most  successful  of  them  being  the  Great  Bonanza.  The  Sutro 
tunnel,  which  took  nearly  ten  year3  in  making,  has  just  struck  the 
lode  in  the  Savage  mine,  draining  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  2,200  feet, 
and  displaying  the  multifarious  strata,  which  are  made  clear  by 
the  section  in  fig.  40.  In  less  than  twenty  years  this  mighty 
system  of  veins  has  yielded;  according  to  our  author,  40,000,000/., 
or,  as  Mr.  Church  reports,  not  much  short  of  70,000,000/.,  in  silver 
and  gold,  there  being  in  the  natural  mixture,  on  the  average,  six 
per  cent,  of  the  more  precious  metal  to  ninety-four  per  cent,  of 
silver.  A  new  shaft  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  to  a  depth  of 
4,500  feet.  Other  representative  lodes  or  groups  of  mines  are  the 
Eureka  deposits  of  Eastern  Nevada  and  the  Emma  Mine  of  Utah. 
Despite  the  unenviable  notoriety  which  it  has  gained  by  years  of 
litigation,  the  latter  mine  is  shown  to  subserve  the  author's  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  different  geological  conditions  under  which 
silver  deposits  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  corresponding 
differences  of  working  that  are  rendered  necessary. 

Our  author  treats  next  in  succession  the  ores  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  and  the  less  prominent  metals,  passing  on  to  the  various 
methods  and  appliances  used  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  with 
the  modes  of  ventilation  and  draining.  The  application  of 
machinery  in  aid  of  the  miner's  industry  is  adequately  noticed. 
The  history  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  rock-drilling  or  boring- 
may  be  carried  back  a  century  and  a  half,  but  it  was  to  Richard 
Trevethick's  rotary  drill,  worked  by  a  weisrht  of  500  lbs.,  that 
the  first  practical  success  in  this  direction  was  due.  Other 
inventions  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain,  led  the  way  to  the  great  advance  of  M.  Sommeiller, 
whereby  the  driving  of  the  Mont  Oenis  Tunnel  was  so  rapidly  ex- 
pedited, the  motive  power  being-  compressed  air.  The  rock-drilling 
machines  now  in  use  are  divisible  into  two  main  classes — 
those  which  bore  by  constant  pressure  and  rotation,  and  those 
which  bore  by  percussion  combined  with  a  rotatory  movement. 
As  the  typical  example  of  the  first  group,  Mr.  Davies  takes  the 
Diamond  Rock-Boring  Machine  of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and 
Appleby,  consisting-  of  a  hollow  shaft  driven  rapidly  by 
steam  or  otherwise,  and  terminating  in  a  crown  or  disk 
of  iron  set  with  diamonds.  Of  the  manifold  varieties  com- 
prised in  the  second  group  our  author  has  selected  for 
illustration  the  Sehram  machine,  in  which  the  drill  is  worked 
either  by  compressed  air  or  steam,  with  great  economy  of  motive 
power  and  effectiveness  and  stroke ;  the  Ingersoll  drill,  easily 
portable,  and  directed  against  the  roof  or  sides  of  a  mine ; 
and  the  Jordan  and  Victor  hand-power  drills,  in  which  the 
boring  tool  is  lifted  up  by  cams,  and  forced  back  by  a  spiral 
spring.  Illustrations  are  also  given  of  recent  improvements 
in  stone-breaking  and  stamping  machines  made  by  Blake  and 
Scholl,  as  well  as  in  ore-dressing  machinery  by  the  continuous 
automatic  crushing  mill  of  Mr.  George  Green.  Some  important 
statistics  are  added,  showing  the  comparative  results  of  work  in 
different  mines  under  various  methods  of  operation,  with  the  cost 
of  mining  and  dressing  the  ores.  The  book  ends  with  some  useful 
hints  towards  the  classification  of  unprofitable  mines,  pointing 
to  the  probable  causes  of  failure  and  to  the  prudential  principles 
to  be  kept  in  view  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mines, 
and  to  speculation  in  mining  property  generally. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A HASTY  reader  might  perhaps  imagine  that  a  series  of 
annual  reports,  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  a  learned 
Society,  would  not  supply  very  interesting  reading  except  for 
persons  who  had  more  or  less  claim  to  the  title  of  specialists.  The 
two  volumes  of  the  late  M.  Mold's  Rapports  (1)  ought  to  make 
any  such  reader  change  his  mind.  They  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
perfect  specimens  of  the  compte  rendu.  For  twenty-seven  years 
the  learned  Orientalist  laid  before  his  colleagues  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Paris  these  documents,  which  comprise  an  obituary  and 
a  brief  survey  of  the  publications  of  the  year  in  Oriental  literature 
and  study.  The  notices  both  of  books  and  men  are  admirable,  and 
have  the  distinctness  and  lack  of  monotony  which  are  at  once  the 
two  chief  things  to  aim  at,  and  the  two  most  difficult  things  to 
secure  in  such  matters.  The  consequence  is  that,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  even  to  a  person  not  specially  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  they  are  attractive  and  interesting.  Among  the 
obituary  notices  many  curious  items  will  be  found,  such  as  the 
biography  of  the  Hungarian  savant  Alexander  Csonia,  a  kind  of 
modern  Coryat  without  the  charlatanism,  who  spent  his  life  in 
wandering  about  the  least  known  parts  of  the  East,  and  refused  all 
communication  with  Europe,  and  all  recognition  by  European  bodies. 
The  book  is  introduced  by  a  short  preface  from  the  pen  of  M.  Renan 
and  a  biographical  notice  from  that  of  Professor  Max  Midler ;  but 
its  intrinsic  interest  is  fully  sufficient  without  this  heavy  metal  of 
recommendation.  Indeed  in  Professor  Max  Midler's  notice  we 
could  have  spared  a  very  unnecessary  digression,  in  which  the 
writer  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  credit  due  to  Sir  Henry 
Layard  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  connexion  with  Assyrian 
exploration  is  overrated  in  England. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  M.  Baudrillart's  Ilistoire  du, 


(1)  Vingt-sept  ans  dhhiolre  des  etudes  orientates.  Par  Jules  Mohl. 
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luxe  (2)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting'  of  the  four.  It  covers 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  day ;  and,  as  before,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  French 
manners  and  customs,  though  other  nations  are  by  no  means 
neglected.  In  this  period  many  subjects  of  the  first  interest 
naturally  occur  for  treatment,  such  as  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  Henri  IV. 's  advisers  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
France  a  conquering  nation  with  an  external  policy,  or  an  in- 
dustrial nation  with  a  policy  of  commerce  and  trade ;  the  at- 
tempts made  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  Ministers  to  unite  both 
ideals,  represented  respectively  by  Louvois  and  Colbert ;  the  time 
of  the  building  mania  at  Versailles  and  Marly ;  the  "  culpable 
luxury  "  of  the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.,  &c.  &c.  M.  Baudrillart's 
moral  appears  to  be  that,  in  point  of  luxury,  as  of  other  things, 
the  privatus  census  should  be  brevis,  the  commune  magnum. 

It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Duquet  (3)  has  not  mastered  the  very  simple 
proposition  that  to  magnify  your  enemy  is  the  best  way  to  enhance 
your  own  victory  and  to  minimize  your  defeat,  while  the  vilifying 
of  the  enemy  magnities  his  victory,  and  makes  the  defeat  of  the 
vanquished  more  disgraceful.  Another  simple  truth,  which  also, 
in  common  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  has  yet  to  learn  is 
that  it  is  always  ungracious  to  make  a  dead  set,  under  the  guise 
of  writing  history,  at  a  particular  person.  The  book  before  us  is 
simply  a  long plaidoyer  against  Marshal  MacMahon,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  author  loses  no  opportunity  of  accusing  the  Germans 
of  cruelty,  general  brutality,  and  even  strategic  incompetence. 
He  has  a  real  faculty  for  military  history-writing,  and  could 
hardly  fail  (with  the  observance  of  the  above  simple  rules)  to  pro- 
duce work  of  very  considerable  value;  but  at  present  the  animus 
and  the  childish  petulance  of  his  work  can  only  disgust  impartial 
readers. 

There  have  been  some  doubts  in  England  as  to  the  claim  of 
pedagogy  to  be  recognized  as  a  science,  nor  do  we  think  that  this 
Dictionary  (4)  will  do  much  to  reconcile  the  unbelievers.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  mys- 
terious term  ;  but  the  Dictionary  of  Pedagogy  does  not  present  to 
the  anxious  inquirer  much  more  than  the  appearance  of  a  very 
cheap  and  a  very  handy  encyclopaedia,  which  might  just  as  well 
have  borne  that  more  familiar  and  intelligible  name,  except  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  different  articles,  there  are  lists  of  questions  to 
assist  in  getting  up  the  subjects.  We  are  almost  afraid  that  if  the 
book — which,  be  it  repeated,  is  really  a  useful  encyclopaedia — had 
appeared  in  England  some  irreverent  reviewer  would  have  dubbed 
it  the  Dictionary  for  Crammers.  Its  information  is  exactly  of  the 
stamp  that  an  instructor  of  youth,  driven  hard  by  an  inconveniently 
inquisitive  pupil,  would  find  useful.  Perhaps  the  title  is  a  misprint 
for  "  Dictionnaire  des  pedagogues." 

General  Fave'3  treatise  (5)  is  one  of  those  books  whicli  as  com- 
positions have  doubtless  been  of  service  to  their  authors,  but  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  particular  raison  d'etre  for  the  reader. 
The  General  goes  through  Ihe  history,  legendary  and  authenticated, 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  draws  such  morals  as  occur 
to  him. 

A'os  chambres  hautes  (6)  is  an  argument,  not  devoid  of  interest, 
for  the  retention  of  Second  Chambers  in  the  colonies.  The 
author's  chief  weakness  is  an  unbridled  affection  for  notes  of 
exclamation. 

Lc  cUricalisme  (7)  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  nightmares  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  are  haunted  by  the  spectre  noir.  Give  the 
Church  her  way  for  a  century,  says  M.  Depasse,  and  you  shall  see 
France  in  full  feudalism — a  state  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
terrible  accounts.  M.  Depasse  supposes  that  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  will  save  his  country  from  this  and  other 
dangers. 

In  a  curious  book  (8),  partly  consisting  of  reminiscences,  partly 
of  arguments,  and  partly  of  comments  on  other  men's  works, 
M.  Eugene  Nus  endeavours  to  show  the  Spiritualist  faith  which  is 
in  him.  The  first  and  the  most  interesting  part  is  a  record  of 
table-rapping  and  turning  which  M.  Nus  and  some  of  his  friends 
experienced  abiut  twenty-seven  years  ago.  The  profane  will  pro- 
bably remark  the  statement  that  the  illumines  on  this  occasion 
were  all  fervent  young  Republicans  who  had  been  deeply  shocked 
by  the  Coup  d'etat,  and  who,  by  M.  Nus's  own  account,  were  evi- 
dently in  that  state  of  half-exaltation  and  half-depression  which 
physiologists  tell  us  is  most  favourable  to  delusions  and  halluci- 
nations. The  latter  and  historical  portion  goes  as  far  as  the  Slade 
business,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  testimony  of  a  certain 
"  M.  Oxon,  Professeur  de  la  faculte  d'Oxford."  M.  Oxon  is,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Nus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  intelligence  and  veracity. 

Not  many  more  gigantic  literary  tasks  have  recently  been 
attempted  than  the  Dictionary  (9)  of  which  M.  Frederic  Godefroy 
has  just  issued  the  first  fasciculus    The  absence  of  anything  even 

(2)  Hutoire  du  luxe.    Par  II.  Baudrillart.    Paris:  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(3)  Froescltw'dkr,  Chalons,  Sedan.  Par  A.  Duquet.  Paris:  Char- 
pen  ier. 

(4)  Dictionnaire  de  pedagogic.  Publie  sous  la  direction  do  F.  Buisson. 
Deuxieme  partie,  tome  premier.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(5)  L'ancienne  Borne,  sa  grandeur  et  sa  decadence,  Parle  general  Fave'. 
Paris  :  Dumaine,  Hachette. 

(6)  Nus  bUambr'e*  hautes.  Par  l'hon.  F.  X.  A.  Trudel.  Montreal: 
Scnecal. 

(7)  Lc  cbricalisme.    Par  H.  Depasse.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(8)  Chnsis  de  I'dStTe  monde.    Par  Eugene  Nus.    Paris:  Dentu. 

(9)  Victiimnaire  de  Pancienne  langue  francahe.  Toifie  lase.  1.  Par 
Frederic  Godefroy.    Paris :  Vieweg. 


approaching  to  a  satisfactory  lexicon  of  old  French  has  long  been 
a  trouble  to  students  of  the  language,  the  glossaries  of  Roquefort, 
Burguy,  &c,  being  altogether  insufficient.  M.  Godefroy's  work  is- 
intended  to  occupy  some  eight  mighty  quarto  volumes ;  and,  to 
judge  from  this  first  part,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  abundant  citations  from  autho- 
rities, manuscript  as  well  as  printed.  The  fulness  of  these  is  such 
as  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a  Thesaurus  of  the  older 
tongue. 

France  has  waited  a  good  many  years  before  devoting  any- 
thing like  an  elaborate  critical  study  to  her  eccentric  Encyclo- 
paedist, and  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  M.  Scherer's  Diderot  (10): 
is  hardly  a  compensation  for  so  long  a  neglect.  Compared  with. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  brilliant  essay,  with  Rosenkrauz's  exhaustive  book, 
and  with  Mr.  Morley's  elaborate  examination  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  set,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  thin,  poor,  and  weak. 
Perhaps  M.  Scherer,  who  has  always  been  a  kind  of  belated  Clas- 
sicist, is  not  quite  the  man  to  examine  con  amore  one  who  was  in 
some  ways  the  father  of  all  the  Romanticists  of  France.  It  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  too,  that  the  foolish  etiquette  which  makes 
Frenchmen  ignore  all  foreign  criticism  of  their  literature  has  pre- 
vented him  from  profiting,  at  least  openly,  by  the  remarkable 
corpus  of  Diderotian  criticism  already  referred  to.  His  own  remarks 
are  almost  always  sensible,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  correct,  but 
they  show  no  particular  grasp  of  their  subject  and  no  particular 
faculty  of  expounding  it. 

Two  books  of  travel  covering  nearly  the  same  ground  are  always- 
interesting  to  read,  not  merely  because  of  the  different  view  they 
give  of  the  localities,  but  also  because  of  the  light  they  throw  oa 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  authors.  Prince  Lubomirski  (1 1)  is  a 
traveller  of  the  practical  order,  with  a  very  strong  dislike  for  dis- 
comfort of  any  kind.  His  indications  of  hotels  and  such  like 
things  will  be  of  service  to  intending  followers  over  the  same  route. 
The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Louis  Regis  (12),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rather  of  the  sentimental  and  picturesque  order,  and 
her  descriptions  of  things  and  places  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
merit.  The  Russian  Prince's  book — he  out-Herod's  Herod  in. 
point  of  French  Chauvinism,  it  should  be  observed — covers  a 
rather  wider  space  of  ground  in  its  subject  than  the  French  lady's,, 
containing  not  merely  sketches  of  Algeria,  but  a  rather  interesting 
account  of  the  less  visited  Tunis. 

Among  scienti lie  books  we  may  notice  the  second  volume  (13)- 
of  an  elaborate  aud  freely  illustrated  treatise  on  chemistry,  pure 
and  applied  ;  the  twenty-third  issue  (14)  of  the  useful  Annee  scien- 
lifique,  by  M.  Figuier  ;  another  instalment  (15)  of  M.  Amedee 
Guillemin's  accurate  and  interesting  popular  astronomical  works  -T 
and  two  parts  of  the  Bibliotheque  utile  (16),  one  of  which  also 
deals  with  astronomy,  while  the  other  handles  the  ethnology  of 
.  Africa  and  America. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  connexion  between  English  and  Slav 
literature,  nor  are  the  treatises  which  M.  Hallberg  has  united  in 
one  volume  (17)  conceived  on  anything  like  the  same  plan.  We- 
can  only  suppose  that  his  sketch  of  English  and  American  literature 
did  not  quite  make  up  the  volume,  and  that  it  therefore  seemed 
good  to  the  publisher  to  pad  it  with  a  short  review  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Slavs.  As  to  the  English  part  of  the  book,  it  is  done 
with  excellent  intentions,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  according  to  know- 
ledge. Such  statements  as  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  imitated 
from  the  Decameron  ;  that  Swift's  Drapier's  Letters  "  contiennent 
tons  les  arguments  invoques  depuis  par  les  revolutionnaires  et  les 
socialistes  de  tous  les  pays  '";  and  that  De  Quincey  was  not  merely 
a  prose  writer,  but  a  "  poete  souvent  estimable,"  are  fatal  to  any 
high  idea  of  M.  Ilallberg's  first-hand  knowledge  of  English, 
literature. 

In  La  Russie.  et  le  Nihilisme  (18)  M.  Frede  shows  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  his  subject,  when  he  has  once  succeeded  in 
getting  free  from  Germany,  which,  he  says,  produces  the  majority 
of  the  criminals  of  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
English  Colonies,  and  is  besides  permeated  with  a  disgusting 
odour  of  rusty  bacon.  His  Russian  views,  though  not  unworthy 
of  attention,  are  tinted  with  a  similar  pessimism. 

Les  nouveaux  conseils  de  Vense.ignement  (19)  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Parliamentary  papers,  issued  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  Clerks  o"f  the  Chamber,  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  students  of  French  contemporary  history. 

In  La  jeunessc  de  Fanny  Kemble  (20)  Mrs.  Craven  has  taken  the 

(10)  Diderot.    Par  Edmonl  Scherer.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vj-. 

(11)  La  cute  barbaresque  el  le  Saliara.  Par  le  prince  J.  Lubomirski. 
Paris  :  Dentu. 

(12)  Constantine.    Par  Louis  Regis.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(13)  Traite  de  chimie  generate.  Par  Paul  Schutzenberger.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(14)  L'Anm'e  scienti f que  et  indusirielle.  2$:™*  annee,  1879.  Far  I* 
Figuier.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(15)  Les  Nebuleuses.    1'ar  Amede'e  Guillemin.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(16)  Bibliotheque  utile, — Les  peuples  de  V  Afrique  el  de  P  Amerique.  Par 
G.  de  Ria.lle.    Les  phenomena  celestes.    Par  Zurcher  et  Jlargolle.    Paris  : 

I  Germer-Uailliere. 

(17)  Histoire  des  lilteratures  e'lrangercs.  Vol.  2.  Litteratures  anglaise 
et  slave.    Par  E.  Hallberg.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(18)  I,a  Russie  et  lc  NUdlisme.    Par  Pierre  Fre'de.  Paris:  Qnantin. 

(19)  Les  nouveaux  conseils  de  I'enscignemeut ;  texte  et  commentaire  de  la 
hi  du  27  Fierier  i83o.   Paris:  Quantin. 

(20)  La  jeunesse  de  Fanny  Kemble.  Par  lime.  A  Craven.  Pahs; 
\  Didier. 
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recently  issued  Records  of  a  Girlhood,  and  has  translated  pretty 
numerous  extracts, accompany ing  them  with  a  running-  commentary. 
The  object  seems  to  be  to  see  how  far  the  theatre  might  be  made  a 
moral  force.  Mrs.  Craven  finds  in  the  life  of  her  heroine  rather 
discouragement  than  encouragement  for  this  notion,  all  the  more 
so  that  her  admiration  for  Miss  Kemble  is  gre.it. 

Mrs.  Audley  has  added  an  interesting  volume  (21)  to  the  many 
lives  of  musicians  recently  written  by  ladies.  She  is  an  enthusi- 
astic defender  of  her  hero,  and  inclines  to  think  him  very  badly 
treated  by  George  Sand. 

Prose  translations  of  lyric  poetry  are  not  things  which  can  be 
spoken  of  with  indiscriminate  approbation.  But  M.  Aulard's 
translation  of  Leopardi  (22)  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  intro- 
duced by  a  very  long  preliminary  dissertation,  biographical  and 
critical,  on  the  poet  of  pessimism,  who  has  not  hitherto  been 
very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  expositors  out  df  his  native 
country. 

M.  Quantin'a  elegantly  printed  Biblioth'equc  des  romans  has  been 
enriched  with  a  reprint  of  Furetiere's  Roman  bourgeois  (23),  a  pro- 
duction of  no  first-rate  literary  merit,  but  useful  and  interesting 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  manners  iu  the  palmy  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France.  Two  less  sumptuous  reprints  of 
the  work  have  previously  appeared  of  late  years,  and  the  issue  of  a 
third  shows  the  singular  demand  for  old  books  which  now 
characterizes  the  French  book  trade. 

We  may  group  together  three  volumes  of  sketches  of  the  light 
feuilleton  kind  which  is  still  to  a  great  extent  an  article  da  Paris. 
M.  Vallery-Radot's  book  (24)  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
French  student  of  to-day  is  a  much  more  respectable  being  than 
his  forerunners,  though  he  may  be  considerably  less  picturesque. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  theory  of  the  "  Ishuiaelite  "  character  of  the 
French  is  fiercely,  though  unwittingly,  opposed  by  M.  Vallery- 
lladot,  who  holds  that  the  student  is  rapidly  "  ranging  "  himself, 
aid  that  he  will  soon  become  as  moral  as  a  German  without  the 
German  fancy  for  mutilating  his  companions'  countenances.  "  For 
the  first  time  for  eighty  years,''  he  says,  "  nous  aurous  une  gene- 
ration saine  d'esprit  et  saine  de  cceur."  This  consummation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fully  reached  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Jhut !  (25),  which,  however,  is  not  so  scandalous  a  book  as  its  title 
ought  lead  readers  to  expect.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  the  mis- 
ellaueous  stories,  jokes,  nouvelles  diuerses,  and  so  forth,  which  fill 
jp  the  pages  of  the  Figaro  and  of  most  other  Parisian  papers. 

Arnold  Mortier's  Soirees  parisiennes  (26),  which  have  now  been 
usued  regularly  for  some  years,  are  also  reprints  of  the  theatrical 
■  riticisins  of  the  Figaro. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions  (27), 
iie  object  of  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  contains 
articles  on  divination  in  aucient  Italy,  on  the  religious  monuments 
of  Cambodia,  &c,  besides  useful  bulletins  of  the  literature  of 
various  subdivisions  of  the  general  subject.  A  paper  of  interest 
cm  the  Basque  "  Pastorals,"  or  miracle  plays,  also  deserves  notice. 

M.  Duprez  is  fortunately  able  to  write  his  own  biography  (28). 
The  life  recorded  does  not  perhaps  contain  any  events  of  very 
striking  interest;  but  the  book  illustrates  well  enough  the  joys 
and  woes,  the  triumphs  and  disgusts,  which  await  a  public  singer. 

M.  Henri  de  Bonder's  new  play  (29)  is  a  really  solid  and  re- 
markable piece  of  work,  displaying  the  same  qualities  as  the  Filla 
de  Roland,  but  also  showing  decided  progress  in  the  art  of  putting 
those  qualities  to  use.  The  well-known  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scourge  of  God  met  his  death  furnishes  the  plot  with 
very  little  amplification,  except  that  the  bride  is  made  to  deal  the 
blow  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  lover  and  the  enslavement 
of  her  father  and  his  people.  As  before,  M.  de  Bornier  has  made 
his  chief  appeal  to  the  higher  moral  sympathies,  and  to  a  lofty,  if 
rather  vague,  patriotism.  Walter,  the  murdered  lover,  is  a  Frankish 
chief,  and  Attila  is  constantly  taunted  throughout  the  play  with 
his  failure  to  take  Paris,  while  in  the  last  scene  a  singular 
spectacular  device  is  resorted  to.  The  captive  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians  overpower  the  drunken  Huns,  and  when  the  dying 
tyrant  calls  for  his  guards  and  his  standard,  Le  Drapeau  de  Lutece 
is  brought  in  instead,  and  he  dies  in  the  consciousness  of  falling  by 
a  woman's  hand  and  of  his  former  repulse  by  St.  Genevieve.  CThe 
verse  of  the  play  is  unequal,  but  not  seldom  rises  to  a  very  credit- 
able stamp  of  Alexandrine,  suggestive  of  Corneille  rather  than  of 
Racine,  though  of  course  not  without  Hugonic  echoes  here  and 
there.  _  At  present,  we  should  say,  M.  de  Bornier'a  weakest 
point  is  character-drawing.  His  Attila  somewhere  says  that  he 
does  not  choose  that  any  one  should  understand  him,  and  in  truth 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  his  undergoing  this  ignominy.  His 
ifrn^1  >  haviour  reminds  one  of  the  words  of  another  stage  tyrant— 
1 11  do  t  to  show  my  arbitrary  power."  Attila  is  always  doino-  it 
to  show  his  arbitrary  power,  and  it  is  frequently  a  very  incom- 

(21)  Frederic  Chopin.    Par  Mme.  A.  Audley.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(22)  Poesie  et  a,a-res  morales  de  Leopardi.  Traduction  par  F  A 
Aulard.   Tome  I.    Paris:  Lemerre.  p       '  ' 

(23)  Le  roman  bourgeois.    Par  A.  Furetiere.    Paris  :  Quantin 

Hefztl  L'itud'ant   d'a,,joi'rd'hui.     Par  Bene'  Vallery-Radot.'    Paris : 
(25)  Chut!   Par  l'auteur  de  "  Shocking !  "    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy 

ro^hitr'pSiirsr;  Par  Arnoid  Mortier-  <un  u™™ 

(27)  Revue  de  Vhistoire  des  religions.    No.  1.    Paris  •  Leroux 

(28)  Souvenirs  dun  chanteur.    Par  G.  Duprez.    Paris :  Calmann-Le'vy 

(29)  Les  noces   a" Attila.     Par  le  vicomte  H.  de  Bornier.     Paris  • 


prehensible  "  it."  So  also  the  minor  characters  rarely  display 
the  distinctness  of  complexion  that  is  desirable.  |  Perhaps  the 
rarest  excellence  both  of  novelist  and  dramatist  is  the  faculty  of 
making  everybody  and  everything  work  together  to  biing  about 
the  denoument ;  certainly  M.  de  Bornier  has  not  yet  fully  attained 
this. 

An  unusually  long  list  of  novels  contains  also  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  contributions  from  distinguished  hands.  The  two  ladies 
who  write  as  Henry  Greville  and  Th.  Bentzon  deserve  first  men- 
tion for  other  reasons  than  the  traditional  place  au.v  dames. 
Though  both  have  perhaps  been  praised  enough  by  their  admirers, 
there  are  few  among  the  younger  novelists  of  France  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Cite  Menard  (30)  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  its  author's  works,  and  M.  Sandeau  would  not,  we  think, 
have  been  ashamed  to  sign  it  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cite,  an  insula  on  Montmartre, 
with,  as  a  central  point,  those  of  the  good  angel  of  the  community, 
the  sempstress  Cecile,  are  very  charmingly  told.  Georgette  (31), 
on  the  contrary,  though  a  book  of  considerable  literary  merit,  is 
spoilt  to  English  taste  by  the  extravagance  of  its  theme.  A 
mother  who  finds  that  a  liaison  in  which  she  has  been  engaged 
for  years  injures  the  chances  of  her  daughter  in  life,  and  therefore 
conveniently  drops  herself  into  a  crevasse,  is  not  a  sublime  object 
at  Dover,  whatever  she  may  be  at  Calais — to  retort  a  criticism 
of  M.  de  Saint-Victor's  on  Swift.  Le  grandpere  Lebigre  (32), 
whi^h  contains  more  stories  than  one,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
lighter  work  of  the  famous  collaborators.  Whether  MM.  Erck- 
maun-Chatrian  might  not  be  better  employed  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  the  present  than  in  stirring  up  popular  hate  against  the 
Jesuits  is  a  question ;  but  the  volume  is  not  wholly  occupied  with 
denunciation  of  the  black  militia.  M.  Henri  Rochefort's  book  (33) 
is  not  a  particularly  interesting  novel ;  but  it  has  traces  enough 
of  its  author's  peculiar  vein  of  caustic  wit  to  save  it,  and  the 
picture  of  New  Caledonia  is  a  curious  study  in  black  without  any 
white.  In  Le  crime  de  Martial  (34),  a  sequel  to  his  recently 
noticed  Chateau  des  epines,  M.  Ulbach  has  once  more  attempted 
tragic  sentiment  and  sensational  incident,  and  has  succeeded  very 
fairly.  The  way  in  which  the  events  of  1870-71  are  brought  in 
is  superior  to  any  previous  employment  of  them  that  we  remember 
in  a  novel. 

M.  de  Boisgobey  (35)  has  given  an  interesting  story  of  the  old 
regime  in  L'heritage  de  Jean  Tourniol ;  and  M.  Allard  a  good  and 
healthy  study  of  modern  bourgeois  life  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
L'impasse  des  couronnes  (36).  L'etang  des  sceurs  grises  (37)  is 
again  tragical,  and  not  representative  of  favourable  moral  con- 
ditions, but  it  opens  with  a  well-told  legend  explaining  the  title. 
The  author  of  Aziyade  has  supplied  in  Le  mariage  de  Loti  (38)  an 
account  of  Tahitian  manners  which  exhibits  the  drawbacks  0! 
earthly  paradises.  There  is  much  affectation  in  the  book,  par- 
ticularly in  the  irritating  way  in  which  its  paragraphs  end  regu- 
larly with  rows  of  points,  thus  .  .  .  But  there  is  also  literary 
talent.  The  tales  comprised  in  M.  Sylvin's  volume  (39)  follow  in 
style  authors  as  widely  removed  as  Bret  Harte  and  Henry  Murger, 
and  follow  them  not  unsuccessfully.  Les  belles  millionnaires  (40), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ordinary  novel  of  society,  the  prescription 
for  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  grain  of  Charles  de  Bernard  and  a 
gallon  of  distilled,  or  undistilled,  water.  M.  Cadol's][tale3  (41)  are 
fair  specimens  of  conte  excentrique  without  the  eccentricity  being 
strongly  marked.  In  Les  amours  de  la  duchesse  (42)  M.  Odysse 
Barot  has  worked  up  his  really  considerable  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  manners,  and  politics,  without,  however,  quite  escaping 
the  fate  which  seems  to  rest  upon  all  Frenchmen  who  cross  the 
Channel  for  their  scenes  and  subjects.  The  history  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kenniugton  and  her  clever  but  inconvenient  son,  Mr.  John 
Mctrcy,  whose  talent  is  such  that  two  London  daily  newspapers 
print  a  leader  he  has  casually  sent  them  on  the  same  day,  is  to  be 
continued.  Lastly,  the  ingenious  author  who  calls  himself 
Quatrelles,  and  decorates  his  title-pages  with  four  capital  L's  sym- 
metrically arranged,  has  produced  a  book  (43)  not  destitute  either 
of  wit  or  of  knowledge  of  nature  in  Les  amours  extravagantes  de 
la  princesse  Djalavann.  These  excellent  qualities  may  perhaps 
partly  excuse,  at  least  in  a  French  novel,  certain  breaches  of  good 
taste  according  to  English  notions. 
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American  Meat  Production. — The  accuracy  of  the  statements 
in  the  Times  commented  upon  in  an  article  entitled  "  English 
Farming  and  American  Meat  "which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  April  10th,  is,  we  find,  contested  by  the  London  and 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company.     In  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Times  of  April  \~,th,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company 
states  that  the  apparently  high  charges  for  landing,  lairage, 
and  slaughtering  cattle  at  the  Victoria  Docks  are  due  in  part 
10  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  part  to  the  charge 
for  conveyance  to  Depfford  made  by  the  City  authorities,  in 
whom  the  sole  right  of  such  conveyance  is  vested. 

(^-ROSVENOR     GALLERY     SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admission,  Is.  Season  Tickets,  is. 

"ROYAL     LITERARY     FUND. — The  NINETY-FIRST 

■*-*>    ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms  on  Wcdnesduv  Mil 
May  5,  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  the  Chair.                    cunisuay  next. 
Tickets,  21s.  each,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Stewards,  or  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Chambers 

ol  the  Corporation. 

7  Adel  phi  Terrace,  W.C.                                   OCTAVIAN  RLE  WITT,  Secretary. 

ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  8 
at  Six  o'clock.  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair.  ' 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARD  WICK,  Treasurer. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  ineludiug  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

"BRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  he 

CLOSED  from  the  1st  to  the  <  th  of  May,  both  days  inclusive. 
British  Museum,  April  2G,  1880.                EDWARD  A.  BOND,  Principal  librarian. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^  Eight  £40 ;  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secef.taby. 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4(7.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.    International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PAKIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotderingham,  8  Eue  Neuve  des  Cajmcines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neicsageyit,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeicise  be  addressed. 

Cojries  of  the  Saturday  Review  Sill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  ]>ost,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

tTIGHGATE    SCHOOL.— EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  a  year  (which  may  be  increased  to  £50 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  ol'  £>i  for 'Boys  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £25  for  Boarders  only,  open  to  Boys,  whether  already  in  the 
School  or  not.   Age  under  Fifteen.   Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Highgatc,  N. 

"POSSALL    SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS— 

-Lv    TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  June  29.   Value,  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School 
Fees'!  to  £20.     Ages,  under  \ii  and  15$.   Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as 
preferred,  iu  Classics  or  Mathematics — Api>ly  to  Rev.  the  IIead-Masteu,  R.ossait  School, 
Fleetwood. 

gllERBORNE  SCHOOL.— SEVEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  will 

be  offered  for  Competition  on  J uly  20.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  A,  "Wood,  Sherborne, 
Dorset. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,   BATH.— An  EXAMINA- 

^  TION  will  be  held  on  June  29  and  30,  to  elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  M. 
BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

T(ELLY     COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Head- Master. 

R.  TV.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  SUMMER  TERM  begins  May  7.   For  Terms  and  Forms  of  entry  apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 

TjEAMINGTON   COLLEGE.— There  are  Three  Departments, 

Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill.— Apply  to  the  HEAD- 
MASTER. 

T  ANCASTER  SCHOOL.— NEXT  TERM  begins  on  May  6. 

WILLIAM  E.  PRYKE,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 

QARSHALTON  HOUSE  ^  SCHOOL,  Surrey. — BOYS  carefully 
TpOLKESTONE. —  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  MA.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 

few  Vacancies. 

rpOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOW  MAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

tieal  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich. 
Sandhnrst.^and  Line,  via  Militia,  Universities,  and  for  General  Education.    Able  staff  of 

Examinations.  Large  house  and  pleasure  grounds.— Address,  Beau  St'jour. 

TJERKHAMSTED  SCHOOL,  Herts,  Twenty-eight  miles  from 

Euston.   Fifteen  School  Scholarships;  Four  Exhibitions.    Total  cost  X60  per  annum. 
±J!iivivi  ucyan  April  jo. 

THE  SATUEDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.    Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.   Fees  moderate.   Roys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  Head-Master. 

TDUPILS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c,  by  Rev. 

W.  II.  ROWLANDSON  (late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge),  Great 
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COMING  DANGERS. 

THE  uneasiness,  amounting  to  alarm,  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  general  election  and  its  results  is 
founded  neither  on  the  character  of  the  new  Government 
nor  on  the  personal  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  on  the  action  of  the  constituencies.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Ministers  cannot  be  suspected  of  subversive 
tendencies  or  designs,  and  even  the  most  dangerous  among 
them,  who  is  also  the  most  powerful,  is  supposed  to  have 
expressed  in  his  latest  publication  a  lingering  tenderness 
for  the  abandoned  convictions  of  his  early  career.  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  far  as  it  represents  Great  Britain, 
includes  but  few  professed  demagogues  of  the  grosser 
kind,  and  the  great  majority  of  its  members  are,  by  pro- 
perty, social  position,  aud  habits  of  thought,  entirely  indis- 
posed to  sympathize  with  revolutionary  measures.  No 
Parliament  could  be  more  safely  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  legislation  and  administrative  control,  if  only  it 
were  permanent  and  independent ;  but  the  instability 
of  an  equilibrium  which  ultimately  rests  on  the  basis 
of  a  wide  popular  suffrage  has  been  conspicuously  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  history  of  France.  Only  niue  years 
ago  the  supreme  legislative  body  was  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  all  the  representative  Assemblies  which  have 
been  elected  since  1789;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, its  opinions  and  feelings  were  strongly  Con- 
servative. The  executive  authority  had  with  universal 
consent  been  entrusted  to  a  veteran  statesman,  who, 
although  he  had  at  last  accepted  the  Republic,  was 
bent  on  administering  it  in  close  accordance  with  the 
spirit  aud  traditions  of  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
army  was  commanded  by  a  soldier  of  Royalist  inclina- 
tions who  had  acquired  distinction  under  the  Empire. 
M.  Gambetta,  then  the  chief  of  an  apparently  feeble  Oppo- 
sition, was  too  harshly  described  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  as  a  raving  madman.  A  decade  has  not  yet 
passed,  and  Royalists,  Orleanists,  and  Conservative  Re- 
publicans have  been  deprived  of  every  remnant  of  in- 
fluence. M.  Gambetta,  who  boasted  of  raising  new  social 
strata  into  political  existence,  and  who  has  been  through- 
out consistent  in  his  opinions,  is  now  regarded  by  a 
large  party  as  a  timid  reactionist,  although  he  concurs 
in  that  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church  which  for  the 
time  inspires  popular  clamour.  Experience  has  con- 
firmed the  warnings  of  those  who  had  long  maintained 
that  the  Jacobins  were  the  only  real  Republicans  in 
Prance.  The  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes,  who  have,  as 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  most  part  retired  from  public 
life,  console  themselves  with  the  probable  expectation  that 
the  downward  course  will  sooner  or  later  be  arrested  by 
the  repugnance  to  change  which  prevails  among  the  rural 
population.  No  similar  check  to  democratic  extravagance 
will  be  found  in  England. 

In  a  thoughtful  essay  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr. 
Kebbel  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  which  in  his  opinion 
are  threatened  by  the  caprice  of  the  lately  enfranchised 
voters,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  anticipating  their  decision. 
The  triumph  of  the  Conservatives  in  1874,  and  their 
crushing  defeat  in  1880,  were  both  unexpected  by 
ordinary  politicians.  The  oscillation  may,  as  the  writer 
suggests,  be  repeated,  with  the  result  of  preventing  the 
continuance  of  any  political  system  for  more  than  six  or 
seven  years.  It  would  be  well  if  the  comparison  repre- 
sented the  whole  extent  of  the  evil.    A  pendulum  returns 


to  the  centre,  and  in  each  oscillation  it  traverses  a  smaller 
and  smaller  arc.  The  movement  of  the  present  year  is,  on 
the  contrary,  far  more  eccentric  than  the  temporary  re- 
action of  1874  ;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  next  dis- 
turbance will  take  a  wider  range  in  the  same  direction. 
The  supporters  of  the  late  Government,  having  put  forth 
their  whole  strength,  were  outnumbered  at  the  polls 
by  19  to  15,  and  the  proportion  of  Conservative  members 
returned  was  considerably  smaller.  The  upper  middle 
classes  have  no  force  in  reserve,  and  they  have  little  hope 
of  obtaining  additional  recruits  from  the  masses  which 
live  on  weekly  wages.  Even  if  the  Conservatives  had  a 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  fortunes  under  the  present 
Constitution,  the  cards  will,  before  the  next  trial  of  luck,  be 
ouce  more  packed  to  their  detriment.  The  door  is  about 
to  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  large  numbers  of  poor 
and  iguorant  recruits,  who  will,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, reinforce  the  present  majority.  If  household  suffrage 
and  redistributed  constituencies  prove  to  be  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  there  is  still  the  resource  of  universal 
suffrage.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  for  many  years  been  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  party  as  to  have  recommended  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  flesh  and  blood  to  the  electoral 
franchise.  The  unqualified  supremacy  of  the  poor,  the  total 
and  final  detachment  of  representation  from  taxation,  may 
perhaps  not  be  accomplished  during  the  remainder  of 
his  political  career,  if  the  same  object  can  be  practically 
attained  by  a  less  revolutionary  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Even  the  transfer  of  county  representation  to  the  labourers 
will  not  be  immediately  undertaken.  Happy  accidents, 
like  misfortunes,  seldom  come  single ;  and  the  lucky 
Liberals  have  the  convenient  excuse  of  the  impending 
Census  for  postponing  the  Reform  Bill  which  will  be 
necessarily  followed  by  a  dissolution.  The  figures  cannot 
be  published  before  1882,  and  perhaps  the  consequent 
legislation  may  occupy  two  successive  years.  Five  or  six 
years  may  therefore  elapse  before  the  Minister  of  the  day 
begins  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  as  wrong-  for  him- 
self  as  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  enter  on  a  seventh  Ses- 
sion. All  that  concerns  the  party  is  that  an  additional 
majority  should  be  created  before  a  dissolution. 

While  the  constituency  is  becoming  less  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  comparative  merits  of  contending  parties, 
its  relation  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  changing  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Constitution  and  of  good  government. 
The  democratic  tendency  to  appeal  from  the  Legislature 
to  the  multitude  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  first 
article  of  the  first  number  of  a  virtually  new  journal, 
which  appears  as  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Ministers, 
though  it  disclaims  a  Ministerial  character.  In  a  type  and 
a  form  which  had  been  connected  with  other  political  as- 
sociations, the  writer  assumes,  apparently  in  unconscious- 
ness of  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  English  House 
of  Commons  is  already  subject  to  the  popular  dictation 
which  French  Jacobins  vindicate  under  the  name  of  "  the 
"  imperative  mandate."  In  other  words,  political  issues 
are  already  determinable  by  a  popular  vote,  or,  again  to  use 
the  French  term,  by  a  plebiscite.  The  theoiy  is  applied 
to  the  particular  case  by  the  statement  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  has  not  been  instructed  to  abolish  the 
Church  Establishment,  so  that  the  beneficent  mea- 
sure of  destruction  must  await  another  general  election. 
The  present  mandate,  it  seems,  requires  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage  to  counties,  the  readjustment 
of  the  relations  of  landowners  to  their  land,  and  eeve- 
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ral  minor  measures.  That  a  political  writer  of  ability, 
and  probably  of  cultivation,  should  have  forgotten  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  English  Constitution  is 
a  disturbing  phenomenon.  There  are  opinions  against 
which  it  is  useless  to  argue,  as  they  imply  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  common  ground  on  which  alone  discussion 
is  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  Radical  journalist  only 
generalizes  the  unjustifiable  language  which  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  menace  to  the  Scotch  Church. 
The  Establishment  was  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed  as  the 
people,  or  the  majority  of  voters,  might  determine. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  dis- 
inclined to  issue  a  similar  invitation  to  the  assailants 
of  the  English  Church.  The  confident  political  teacher 
who  constantly  expresses  unhesitating  judgments  on  the 
politics  of  Austria  or  Afghanistan  affects  ignorance  and 
neutrality  on  a  vital  question  of  domestic  policy. 

Time  will  show  whether  any  effective  resistance  can  be 
offered  to  the  democratic  movement  which  gains  fresh 
force  as  it  advances.  "  Index,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
does  justice  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  troubled  time  which  followed  the  He- 
form  Bill.  Peel  and  Althorp  contributed  from  opposite 
quarters  to  the  moderation  and  control  of  dangerous  ten- 
dencies ;  but  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  Peel 
was  followed  by  nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons ; 
whereas  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  present  or 
future  constituencies  will  emulate  the  prudence  of  the 
lol.  householders  and  the  substantial  tenant-farmers.  It 
may  be  added  that. there  is  no  Peel  and  no  Disraeli 
to  restore  the  disturbed  balance  of  power.  The  respected 
and  popular  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  likely  to  or- 
ganize a  party  and  afterwards  to  lead  it  to  victory.  From 
the  head  of  the  Government  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
reserve  and  moderation  ;  and  it  would  neither  be  reason- 
able nor  dignified  to  count  on  jealousies  or  dissensions 
which  may  possibly  arise  within  or  without  the  Cabinet. 
If  it  has  not  been  possible  to  satisfy  every  claim,  those 
who  are  disappointed  must  be  aware  that  the  rejection  of 
many  candidates  for  office  was  unavoidable.  Mr.  Lowe 
may  be  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage;  and  Mr.  Goschen  was  only  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet  by  his  own  conscientious  scruples.  Some  years 
hence,  when  the  sycophants  of  power  are  demanding  from 
the  constituencies  a  new  imperative  mandate,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  moderate  Liberals  who  are  still  members 
of  the  party  will  find  it  impossible  to  accompany  their 
more  impetuous  colleagues  in  their  further  career.  The 
next  election  may  perhaps  witness  the  coalition  which  has 
long  been  foreseen  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  part  of 
the  constituencies  will  share  in  the  hesitation  which  may 
be  felt  by  some  of  their  present  leaders. 


LENFANT  TERRIBLE. 

'ipHE  son  of  a  famous'political  leader  is  entitled  at  the 
-L  beginning  of  his  career  to  sympathy  and  toleration. 
Nothing  is  more  natui'al  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
wish  one  of  his  family  to  inherit  his  opportunities  and  some 
portion  of  his  powers.  If  the  young  member  for  Leeds 
hereafter  attains  Parliamentary  or  official  eminence,  he 
will  follow  a  long  series  of  precedents.  The  first  and 
the  second  Cecil,  the  first  and  the  second  Pitt,  Henry 
Fox  and  Charles  Fox,  George  Grenville  and  Lord  Gren- 
VILLE,  the  second  and  the  third  Earl  Grey,  the  first  and 
the  third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Canning,  the  late  and  the  present  Lord  Derby,  are  not  the 
only  instances  of  fathers  and  sons  who  have  successively 
both  obtained  and  earned  for  themselves  conspicuous 
places  in  English  history.  The  gift  of  oratory  seems  to  be 
even  more  commonly  transmissible  by  descent  than  other 
faculties.  Bishop  Wilberforce  reminded  all  his  older 
hearers  of  his  father.  The  first  Lord  Ellenborough  who 
had  risen  by  forensic  eloquence  was  succeeded  by  the 
most  impressive  and  finished  orator  of  the  next  gene- 
ration. It  would  seem  that  of  the  rhetorical  qualities  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  his  youngest  son  has  already  attained 
the  questionable  excellence  of  unbounded  fluency.  It  was 
said  that  he  made  more  speeches  in  Middlesex  than  the 
present  Prime  Minister  made  in  Midlothian.  If  his  state- 
ment to  his  new  constituency  at  Leeds  was  accurate,  he 
has  also  attained  the  responsible  position  of  a  political 
instructor.  He  found,  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
the  Middlesex  Conservatives,  who  unfortunately  constituted 


the  majority,  knew  nothing  at  all  abont  the  Alabama 
claims,  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  "  and  various  things  of  that 
"  kind."  "  He,  therefore,  took  it  upon  himself  to  instruct 
"  them,  and  went  into  the  facts  of  the  matters,  after  which 
"  he  discovered  that,  looked  at  from  any  point  one  chose, 
"  the  case  for  the  Liberals  was  absolutely  strong  and  un- 
"  assailable."  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  youno* 
|  philosopher  only  found  himself  to  be  in  the  right  after  he 
had  vindicated  the  conduct  of  his  party  to  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  Middlesex.  The  extent  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone's  knowledge  of  foreign  policy  may  perhaps  not 
be  great,  but  he  is  not  the  first  preacher  who  has  converted 
himself.  If  he  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  questions 
on  which  he  enlightened  his  audience  and  himself,  he  will 
learn  that  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  and  the  Alabama  claims 
are  not  associated  with  glorious  recollections. 

Plagiarism  of  style  and  opinions  is  pardonable  and  in- 
evitable in  a  literary  or  oratorical  novice,  and  the  only 
interest  which  for  the  present  attaches  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone's  speeches  is  suggested  by  the  model  from 
which,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  copies.  The  inaccuracy 
of  most  of  the  propositions  which  he  affirms,  and  the 
constant  use  of  mere  commonplace  and  claptrap,  may 
perhaps  be  only  defects  incident  to  inexperience  ;  but  it 
is  unsatisfactory  to  observe  a  laxity  of  moral  principle 
which  can  scarcely  be  original.  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone, after  condescending  to  admit  his  membership  of 
the  Church  of  England,  informed  the  Leeds  Election  Com- 
mittee that,  if  the  country  decided  against  the  Establish- 
ment, he  would  go  with  the  country.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  make  so  cynical  a  declaration  on  his  own  au- 
thority. Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
Midlothian  speeches,  uttered  with  respect  to  the  Scotch 
Establishment  an  equally  unjustifiable  disclaimer  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  he  involved  the  announcement  in  so 
many  parentheses  and  in  such  complex  sentences  that 
it  might  mean  anything  or  nothing  ;  and  to  a  Scotch 
constituency  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the 
Church  of  England.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  his  pui-pose  has  now  been  inadvertently  blurted  out, 
as  domestic  secrets  have  often  been  disclosed  by  candid 
and  unsuspicious  childhood.  Having  perhaps  not  hitherto 
concerned  himself  with  political  ethics,  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  evidently  unconscious  of  the  profound  im- 
morality of  the  course  which  he  proposes  to  pursne. 
His  own  Parliamentary  conduct  is  not  indeed  a  matter 
of  primary  importance  except  to  himself  and  his  friends  -, 
but,  if  the  general  of  the  Liberal  army  affects  to 
remit  to  the  rank  and  file  the  conduct  of  the  political 
campaign  and  the  selection  of  its  objects,  his  abdication 
of  his  proper  functions  involves  grave  public  danger.  One 
of  the  most  fundamental  and,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  the  most  disastrous,  changes 
which  could  be  made  in  English  institutions  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  Established  Church.  Its  enemies  are  even 
more  active  than  its  friends  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  Englishman  of  competent  knowledge  who  regards  the 
public  welfare  can  be  so  far  indifferent  to  the  maintenance 
or  destruction  of  the  Church  as  to  leave  his  own  judgment 
to  be  determined  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  A  young 
aspirant  to  notoriety  probably  cares  much  more  for  his 
own  return  to  Parliament  than  for  the  suppression  of 
churches,  or  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
and  parochial  duties  to  a  less  refined  and  cultivated 
class.  That  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank  should 
be  equally  unscrupulous  wrould  be  a  misfortune  and 
a  scandal.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  to  his  opponent's 
morbid  imagination  has  become  a  type  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  has  never  been  guilty  of  so  reckless  a  repu- 
diation of  public  duty.  Among  all  his  supposed  crimes, 
the  wickedest  and  worst  of  Ministers  never  invited  the 
mob  to  instruct  him  whether  he  should  assert  the  in- 
fluence of  England  in  Europe,  and  combat  the  aggressions 
of  Russia.  His  virtuous  successor  has,  it  may  be  feared, 
no  scruple  in  appealing  from  his  own  conscience  and 
judgment  to  the  constituencies  which  are  soon  to  be 
further  packed  in  the  interest  of  the  party  of  movement. 

Though  it  would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to  take 
notice  of  the  mistakes  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  candi- 
date on  his  own  account;  the  sound  which  may  be  insig- 
nificant in  itself  attracts  a  kind  of  curiosity  when  it 
is  known  to  be  an  echo.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  pro- 
bably intended  to  repeat  in  a  paraphrase  of  his  own 
the  principal  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  Mid- 
lothian speeches.     If  unfriendly  critics  have  misrepre- 
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sented  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  agitation,  fall  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  a  sympathetic  and  perhaps  an  inspired 
commentary,  though  in  some  instances  the  copyist  has  in- 
voluntarily degenerated  into  caricature.  No  controversial 
orator  is  more  habitually  exempt  than  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
the  weakness  of  giving  undue  credit  to  his  opponents  ;  but 
he  would  scarcely  have  assured  the  meeting  at  Leeds  that 
two  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  made  statements  of  which  they  are  utterly  in- 
capable. According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  "  the 
"  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  when  men  whom  one 
"  would  expect  to  have  some  common  sense — namely,  Sir 
"  R.  A.  Cross  and  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote — declared 
"  that  the  Liberals  were  responsible  for  the  depres- 
"  sion  in  trade  and  commerce,  because  they  had  unduly 
"  fostered  commerce,  and  had  made  the  revenue 
**  '  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.' "  That  Conservative 
Ministers  should  gratuitously  attribute  to  their  rivals 
the  prosperity  of  which  the  Liberals  naturally  boasted 
would  have  been  incredible  to  a  more  practised  politician. 
There  was  more  excuse  for  a  vague  and  latterly  unfounded 
impression,  derived  from  much  factious  rhetoric,  that  "  the 
"  Irish  were  right  in  protesting  against  unequal  laws  in 
"  rogard  to  the  franchise,  the  land,  and  all  the  rest."'  There 
is  indeed  a  trifling  difference  in  the  borough  franchise 
of  the  two  countries ;  but  the  only  inequality  of  the 
law  of  land  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England 
has  consisted  in  the  transfer  to  the  Irish  tenant  of  a 
large  part  of  the  property  of  the  landlord.  In  the 
same  spirit,  and  with  equal  accuracy.  Mr.  H.  Glad- 
stone asserted  that  the  Tories,  having  inherited  a  large 
surplus,  had  handed  over  to  the  Liberals  a  considerable  de- 
ficit to  make  up.  He  has  probably  not  yet  learned  the 
technical  meaning  of  surpluses  and  deficits,  which  are 
always  prospective.  On  inquiry  he  will  find  that  the  late 
Government  has  left  behind,  not  a  deficit,  but  a  surplus. 
The  reproduction,  after  a  long  interval,  of  the  scandalous 
calumnies  against  the  English  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  is 
less  excusable.  The  statement  that  the  iuquiries  were 
made  to  clear  the  character  of  the  accused  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  true  ;  but  it  was  not  to  clear  the  character  of  the 
soldiers  that  the  accusations  were  made. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  among  unprejudiced  politicians 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wanton  denunci- 
ations of  Austria.  It  is  perhaps  creditable  to  the  candidate 
for  Leeds  that  he  should  not  have  perceived  the  error 
which  has  been  generally  reprobated  ;  but  it  maybe  hoped 
that  his  own  contributions  to  international  concord  are  not 
supported  by  higher  authority  than  his  own.  The  son 
of  the  Prdie  Minister  ought  to  have  known  that  in 
capriciously  attacking  another  great  and  fricndlv 
Power  he  might  possibly  be  thought  to  compromise  the 
Government.  Another  young  gentleman  ambitious  of 
a  seat  in  Parliament  would  not  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  any  statesman  by  announcing  that  he  very 
much  distrusted  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  "  He 
"  thought  Prince  Bismarck  was  as  necessary  to  the 
"  German  army  as  the  German  army  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
"  They  would  stand  or  fall  together,  and  he  thought 
"  Germany  had  set  a  bad  example  to  Europe,  and  had 
"  gone  further  than  it  need  have  done  in  arming  itself." 
Even  a  Liberal  Pour  Hundred  must  have  wondered 
whether  it  was  imbibing  the  ripe  wisdom  of  its  nominee, 
or  receiving  a  disclosure  of  the  policy  which  is  to  animate 
the  new  Government.  The  Ministers  are  not  yet  respon- 
sible for  the  defiance  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Austria  by 
the  most  recent  recruit  of  the  party ;  but,  if  the  policy 
which  is  good  enough  for  a  Leeds  Committee  should 
really  be  adopted,  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community, 
if  not  the  majority  of  ratepayers,  will  appreciate  the 
superior  prudence  and  patriotism  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government.  Even  a  parody  may  retain  the  main 
characteristics  of  a  political  system  which  it  makes 
ridiculous. 


ENGLAND  AND  ITALY  IN  THE  EAST. 

?T^HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  En  glish  elec- 
-1.  _  tions  has  given  general  satisfaction  in  Italy.  The 
services  which  some  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered  by 
his  writings  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  and  independence 
have  not  been  forgotten.  The  indifference  or  hostility 
which  the  Conservative  party  showed  towards  Italy  durino- 
her  struggle  against  foreign  rule  has  been  as  little  for° 


gotten.  Nevertheless,  the  interests — or  what  are  taken  to 
be  the  interests — of  the  present  are  apt  to  prevail  over 
historical  reminiscences  of  this  kind,  even  among  a  people 
like  the  Italians,  who  are  more  governed  by  sentimental 
considerations  than  we  ourselves  are.  If  the  interests  and 
hopes  of  Italy  were  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
to  be  favoured  by  a  victory  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
England,  the  past  would  have  been  readily  set  aside.  But 
in  Italian  eyes  the  Conservative  Government  committed 
two  mortal  sins.  In  the  first  place,  it  favoured  the  extension 
of  Austrian  influence  in  the  Balkan  peninsula;  in  the  second, 
it  asserted,  jointly  with  Prance,  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  Egypt.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  demand  that  the  old  and  well-grounded  feeling 
of  hostility  to  Austria  shonld  be  immediately  extinguished 
in  Italy.  Nevertheless  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  much 
of  it  left ;  and  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  Irredentist  fanatics, 
with  the  retaliatory  polemic  of  the  Austrian  jdi-css,  have 
failed  to  galvanize  it  into  vigorous  life.  The  opposition  of 
Italy  to  Austria  is  one  of  interest  rather  than  of  senti- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  predominance  of 
Austria  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  would  be  viewed  with 
extreme  dislike  by  the  Italian  people,  and  by  any  Italian 
Administration,  no  matter  to  what  party  it  might  belong. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  no  definite  Italian  projects  which 
this  predominance  would  thwart ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  vague  desires  and  supposed  advantages  which  would 
thereby  be  frustrated.  It  is  certainly  the  general  opinion 
of  Italians,  as  reflected  in  their  press,  that  Austria  has 
already  enough,  or  too  much,  in  the  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  and  that  the  interests  of  Italy  require 
that  she  should  set  her  face  against  any  further  extension 
of  Austrian  territory  in  this  direction.  It  is  just  this  ex- 
tension which  the  late  Government  in  England  was  sup- 
posed to  favour  ;  and  hence  one  ground  of  Italian  sym- 
pathy with  English  Liberals. 

But  the  late  Government  not  only  was  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  Austria  and  Austria's  Northern  backer,  but 
contrived  also  to  work  harmoniously  with  Prance  in  the 
East.  There  is  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  in  Italy  views 
the  growth  of  Prench  influence  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  with  as  little  good  will  as  it  views  the 
progress  of  Austria  towards  Salonica.  It  is  true  that  the 
services  rendered  to  Italy  by  Prance  have  not  passed 
away  from  the  memory  of  Italians,  though  the  price  ex- 
acted for  them,  and  the  hindrances  placed  later  on  by 
Prance  in  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  Italian  unity,  must 
cause  the  value  of  these  services  to  be  heavily  discounted. 
But  at  present  gratitude  to  Fiance  is  not  by  any  means  a 
lively  sentiment  in  the  Italian  mind.  Resentment  at  the 
subordinate  place  which  Italy  has  been  compelled  to  take 
in  Egypt,  and  fear  of  the  extension  of  Prench  influence  in 
Tunis,  are  feelings  of  a  much  more  active  kind.  The  late 
Government  is  certainly  jointly  responsible  with  that  of 
France  for  circumscribing  the  influence  of  Italy  in  Egypt. 
Whether  or  not  it  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so  we  need 
not  here  inquire ;  but  the  fact  that  it  did  so  is  another 
ground  why  it  did  not  go  to  the  poll  with  the  blessing  of 
Italian  public  opinion.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  a  good 
understanding  and  common  action  with  Prance  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  country 
was  a  reason  for  thinking  that  the  policy  of  England  in 
this  respect  would  not  be  altered  until  the  place  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  taken  by  a  statesman  whose  sympathy 
for  Italy  is  gratefully  remembered  by  Italians,  and  who  is 
supposed  by  many  to  take  his  sympathies  for  other  coun- 
tries, rather  than  the  interests  of  his  own,  as  the  rule  of 
his  political  action. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  hopes  excited  in  Italy 
by  the  change  of  Government  in  England  will  in  anv 
degree  be  fulfilled.  If  these  hopes  are  staked  on  a  literal 
interpretation  of  all  that  the  present  members  of  the  party 
in  power  have  said  when  in  Opposition,  they  are  probably* 
doomed  to  a  heavy  disappointment.  One  enthusiastic 
Italian  paper  informed  its  readers  that  not  only  was  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  bo  noyv  put  an  end  to,  but  Aus- 
tria was  to  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  to  be  re-established.  This  is  an  exceptional  flight 
of  the  Italian  imagination  ;  but  moderate  men  in  Italv,  as 
elsewhere,  look  forward  to  a  change  in  the  grouping  of 
the  European  Powers  as  a  result  of  the  late  elections 
in  England.  And  it  is  thought  by  many  that  this 
change  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  Italy,  and  may  lead 
to  a  closer  and  more  harmonious  connexion  between 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  two  countries.     In  an  in- 
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foresting  and  exceedingly  well-written  pamphlet  recently 
published  at  Rome,  La  politico,  estera  d'ltalia  e  le  clezioni 
inglesi,  this  point  is  insisted  on.  Starting  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Ottoman  Power  is  on  its  last  legs,  and 
that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  its  heirs  must  divide 
the  inheritance  among  them,  the  writer  proceeds  to  ask 
what  the  future  action  of  Italy  should  be  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Towards  the  North  Italy  has  no  field  for  her 
activity.  In  time  there  may  be  a  chance  that  the  Italian- 
speaking  districts  of  Austria,  or  some  of  them,  may,  in 
case  of  the  genei'al  rearrangement  of  affairs  which  must 
follow  on  the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Italy  ;  but  the  true  field  on  which  the  forces  of  the 
country  can  fruitfully  expand  is  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  southwards  and  eastwards,  and  not 
northwards,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy  must  turn 
its  attention.  And  here  the  main  interest  of  Italy 
is  that  no  other  Power  should  be  predominant,  rather  than 
that  Italy  should  herself  make  any  great  acquisitions.  The 
only  point  on  which  the  writer  insists  with  regard  to  this 
question  is,  that  if  any  Power  is  to  occupy  Tunis,  that 
Power  must  be  Italy.  And,  in  general,  he  maintains  that 
it  is  in  conformity  both  with  the  interests  of  England  and 
of  Italy  that  these  two  countries  should  work  together 
in  the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  suffer  the  gradual 
progress  of  French  influence,  which  he  affirms  to  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  to  go  on  unchecked. 
And,  as  a  third  party  to  this  new  alliance — whether  it  be 
formal  or  understood — he  proposes  Russia.  Russia  is, 
indeed,  the  only  possible  third  to  this  combination,  since 
it  is  aimed  directly  both  at  Austria,  with  Germany  behind, 
and  at  France. 

Such  a  policy,  however,  is  clearly  founded  on  the 
supposed  sympathy  with  Italy  of  the  head  of  the  present 
Administration  in  England,  and  not  on  the  actual  facts  of 
the  European  situation.  However  agreeable  it  might  be  to 
Italian  interests,  the  objections  to  it  from  an  English  point  of 
view  are  obvious  and  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  good 
understanding  arrived  at,  after  ages  of  rivalry,  between 
France  and  England  is  too  precious  not  only  for  the  two 
countries  themselves,  but  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
to  be  sacrificed  or  impaired  without  absolute  necessity. 
In  the  second  place,  the  past  history  of  our  bargains  and 
understandings  with  Russia  gives  us  no  guarantee  what- 
ever that  such  an  arrangement  would  serve  any  purpose 
but  that  of  Russian  aggrandizement.  Thirdly,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  possible  good  could  accrue  from  it  to  England 
except  the  protection  from  the  problematic  danger  that 
France  might  become  too  strong  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
at  present  there  are  no  signs  of  any  peril  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  two  Powers  work  together  in  these  regions 
with  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill.  To  weaken  this  confi- 
ence  and  good  will  in  order  to  avoid  chimerical  dangers  or  to 
secure  chimerical  advantages  is  the  last  thing  that  a  re- 
sponsible English  Ministry  could  seriously  consider. 
Finally,  what  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  stability 
of  any  Italian  Ministry  or  of  the  policy  which  it  might 
advocate  ?  Within  the  space  of  four  years  we  have  seen 
no  less  than  six  Administrations  in  Italy,  and  within  the 
next  four  we  may  see  as  many  or  more.  What  these  Ad- 
ministrations have  done,  or  left  undone,  at  home  docs  not 
concern  us  here  ;  but  they  have  certainly  failed  to  inspire 
any  confidence  abroad.  More  than  that,  they  have  contrived 
to  produce  the  impression,  unfounded  though  it  may  be, 
that  the  country  is  prepared  for  a  policy  of  adventure.  And 
what  foreign  statesman  could  enter  into  serious  negotiation 
with  a  Government  liable  at  any  moment,  without  any 
notice  or  any  apparent  cause,  to  be  upset  and  replaced  by  an- 
other, which  in  a  few  months  or  weeks  is  sure  to  undergo 
the  same  fate  ?  A  Government  in  a  state  of  chronic  crisis 
will  postpone,  if  it  is  prudent,  the  pleasures  of  a  foreign 
policy.  Other  Governments,  if  they  are  prudent,  will 
keep  clear  of  any  engagements  with  it.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  satisfaction 
expressed  in  Italy  at  the  fall  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield's 
Cabinet,  arises  from  no  abstract  love  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good ;  but  from  the  practical  hope  that 
Italy  may  get  more  out  of  his  successor. 


THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  BANK. 

A QUESTION  asked  by  one  of  the  jury  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  the  West  of  England  Bank  Directors, 
which  ended  on  Wednesday,  showed  pretty  plainly  the 
estimate  which  he,  and  probably  his  colleagues,  were  dis- 


posed to  form  of  the  case  for  the  Crown.  What  this  jury- 
man wanted  to  know  was,  who  had  put  the  Treasury  in 
motion  ?  If  none  of  the  shareholders  or  creditors  of  the 
Bank  had  complained,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  moved  in  the  matter.  It  was  not  con- 
tended that  the  failure  of  the  West  of  England  Bank 
placed  its  Directors  on  the  same  unenviable  moral  level 
as  the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Why, 
therefore,  had  the  Crown  applied  to  them  the  same  stringent 
measure  ?  The  curiosity  of  the  jury  was  not  satisfied,  but  the- 
fact  that  it  was  felt  was  significant  of  the  result  of  the  trial. 
It  pointed  to  an  opinion  that  the  prosecution  was,  at  bottom, 
a  fishing  prosecution ;  that  it  was  undertaken  not  so  much 
to  bring  home  an  undoubted  crime  to  those  who  had  com- 
mitted it,  as  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  a  crime 
had  been  committed.  This  is  not  a  sort  of  prosecution  on 
which  juries  look  kindly,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  sort  of 
prosecution  on  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
looks  kindly.  Throughout  the  trial  it  was  clear  which 
way  his  mind  leaned,  and  his  charge  to  the  jury  makes 
it  almost  surprising  that  they  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  retire  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Perhaps  Sir  John  Holker  was  not  altogether  judicious  in 
reading  to  the  jury  a  passage  from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk's 
charge  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  case.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  was  not  likely  to  allow  a  jury  in  his  own  Court  to 
take  the  law  from  any  one  but  himself;  and  he  is  not 
so  diffident  of  his  own  opinion  as  to  be  afraid  of  going 
counter  to  the  ruling  of  a  Scotch  Court.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, howevei*,  that  Sir  John  Holker  found  himself  in 
a  strait.  If  he  could  induce  the  jury  to  share  the  view 
of  the  Lokd  Justice  Clerk,  he  had  a  chance  of  getting  a 
verdict.  If  he  had  to  acquiesce  in  their  sharing  the  view 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  chance  of  a  verdict  was 
gone.  The  Loud  Justice  Clerk  had  told  the  Scotch  jury 
that,  if  the  object  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  had  been  to  keep  the  bank  afloat  until  better  time3 
should  relieve  their  securities  and  their  debtors,  and  enable 
them  to  pay  their  way,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
relieve  them  from  the  criminal  charge.  If  they  meant  to 
represent  the  bank  as  being  in  a  more  prosperous  state 
than  it  was,  and  if  they  meant  the  shareholders  to  believe 
that,  then  they  intended  to  run  the  risk  of  all  the  results 
that  might  follow  from  that  deception.  Sir  Joim  Holkec 
naturally  wished  to  state  the  case  against  the  West  of 
England  Bank  Directors  in  a  similar  way.  The  question, 
he  said,  was  whether  they  had  not,  "  knowing  the  cir- 
"  cumstances,  designed  by  means  of  false  representations 
"  in  the  balance-sheets  to  keep  the  bank  afloat  until  the 
"  good  times  came  and  until  trade  revived."  Fortunately 
for  the  Directors,  the  indictment  said  nothing  about  de- 
signing by  means  of  false  representations  in  the  balance- 
sheets  to  keep  the  bank  afloat  until  trade  revived.  The 
charge  on  which  they  were  tried  was  that  they  had  made 
false  statements  in  the  balance-sheet  with  intent  to  deceive 
and  defraud  the  shareholders  and  to  induce  other  persons 
to  become  shareholders.  Consequently  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  before  they 
could  find  the  defendants  guilty  of  these  things,  that  there 
had  been  an  intentional  falsification  of  the  accounts,  that 
this  falsification  had  been  done  with  a  fraudulent  intention, 
and  that  the  particular  fraudulent  intention  had  been 
either  to  defraud  present  shareholders  or  to  bring  in  new 
shareholders. 

In  short,  the  indictment  and  the  evidence  did  not  fit 
one  another.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  balance-sheet 
had  at  various  times  given  what,  read  in  the  light  of  after 
events,  proved  to  be  a  far  too  sanguine  estimate  of  the 
bank's  position.  But  it  did  not  show  that  this  estimate 
had  been  given  with  any  intent  to  defraud  the  share- 
holders, or  even  that  the  Directors  themselves  were  con- 
|  scious  how  over-sanguine  it  was.  They  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
affairs  of  Booker  and  Co.,  and  of  the  Aberdare  Iron 
Works,  and  when  at  last  it  was  plainly  impossible  to 
j  draw  back  without  heavy  loss,  they  had  gone  on,  hoping 
!  that,  if  they  could  but  tide  over  the  present  difficulty, 
things  would  right  themselves  in  the  end.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  and  continued  depression  of  trade, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  things  would  have  righted  them- 
selves, and  it  would  have  been  asking  too  much  from  human 
nature  to  expect  the  Directors  to  proclaim  to  the  world  all 
the  doubts  that  might  from  time  to  time  suggest  them- 
selves as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  efforts  they  were 
making.    There  is  not  in  the  whole  case  the  slightest  sus- 
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picion  of  anything  worse  than  imprudence  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  a  resolution  to  put  the  best  face  they  could 
upon  their  affairs  after  they  could  no  longer  disguise  from 
themselves  that  they  had  been  imprudent.  The  dilemma 
they  were  in  was  this.  Entire  frankness  would  pre- 
vent any  new  shareholders  from  coming  in ;  but  then 
it  would  do  so  at  the  cost  of  bringing  inevitable  ruin 
upon  the  existing  shareholders.  To  proclaim  that  the 
bank  was  insolvent  was  to  make  it  insolvent  ;  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  it  was  insolvent  was  to  give  it  a 
chance — the  Directors  may  honestly  have  thought  a  fair 
chance — of  becoming  solvent  once  more.  That  is  a  very 
difficult  choice  for  a  body  of  men  to  have  to  make,  and 
we  dare  say  the  more  common  opinion — we  certainly  do 
not  say  the  better  opinion — will  be  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  decided  rightly.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice evidently  thinks  so.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  that 
"  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage 
"  of  the  shareholders  that  these  circumstances  should  have 
"  been  made  known  to  them,  assuming  that  the  circum- 
"  stances  were  such  as  really  to  destroy  the  value  of  their 
"  shares."  He  admits,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question,  and  that  the  concealment  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  actual  shareholder,  was  beneficial, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intending  shareholder  was 
mischievous.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  that 
this  aspect  of  the  case  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Directors  in  any  special  way.  They  were  not  anxious  to 
attract  new  shareholders  ;  and,  even  if  the  statements  in 
the  balance-sheet  had  been  knowingly  false,  they  would 
not  have  been  made  with  the  intent  to  induce  any  person 
to  become  a  shareholder  in  the  bank.  As,  therefore,  they 
were  certainly  not  made  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the 
existing  shareholders,  neither  of  the  offences  contemplated 
by  the  statute  has  been  committed. 

Although,  however,  the  verdict  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible under  the  circumstances,  the  state  of  the  law  cannot 
be  called  satisfactory.  Banking  is  supposed  to  be  a  parti- 
cularly safe  business.  Unsafe  banking,  as  Mr.  Bagehot 
has  said,  is  bad  banking.  But  the  business  of  the 
West  of  England  Bank  was  particularly  unsafe,  and  by 
consequence  it  was  eminently  bad  banking.  Even  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  admits  that  "  the  tying  up  of  the  funds 
"  of  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  its  entire  sub- 
"  scribed  capital  in  mining  speculations  ....  was  notconsis- 
"  tent  with  sound  principles  of  banking."  Now  investors 
who  suppose  themselves  to  be  placing  capital  in  an  unusu- 
ally safe  and  steady  business  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  a  perversion  of  that  capital  to  a  wholly  different 
purpose.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  if  the  shareholders 
of  the  West  of  England  Bank  had  foreseen  the  kind  of 
business  the  bank  would  do,  they  would  have  trusted  the 
Directors  with  their  money.  If  they  had  wanted  to 
embark  in  mining  speculations,  they  could  have  done  so 
directly,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  a  company  of  bank 
directors.  Were  the  accounts  of  the  West  of  England  Bank 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  shareholders  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  enterprises  upon  which  the 
Directors  had  embarked  ?  If  they  were,  the  shareholders 
had,  of  course,  no  one  to  blame  but  t  hemselves.  If  they  were 
not,  then  there  is  undoubtedly  a  need  that  the  law  should 
insist  on  similar  accounts  being  so  kept  for  the  future.  No 
legislation  can  secure  people  against  the  consequences  of 
their  own  carelessness  or  folly.  If  bank  shareholders  like 
to  leave  their  Directors  free  to  do  exactly  what  they  like 
with  the  bank  capital,  Parliament  cannot,  and  need  not 
desire  to,  protect  them.  But  it  can  and  ought  to  secure 
that  bank  shareholders  shall  have  the  means  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  their  Directors  are  doing, 
and  that,  if  these  means  are  withheld,  the  Directors  shall 
be  criminally  liable  for  keeping  them  back. 


LAND  LEGISLATION. 

HP  HE  Chamber  of  Agriculture  lately  approved  Lord 
Cairns's  Land  Bills  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
object  of  the  principal  measure  is  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
life  tenants  for  the  main  purpose  of  facilitating  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates,  with  the  probable  further 
result  of  throwing  more  land  into  the  market.  A  tenant 
for  life  who  wishes  to  drain  or  build  will,  under  certain 
restrictions,  be  allowed  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  property 
that  he  may  apply  the  purchase-money  in  the  improvement 
of  the  rest.    The  benefit  which  may  consequently  accrue 


to  the  remainder-man  will  therefore  be  acquired  at  his  own 
expense,  instead  of  diverting  funds  to  which  younger 
children  or  other  relatives  of  the  limited  owner  might 
be  morally  entitled.  The  purchaser  of  land  under  settle- 
ment will  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  title  if  his  advisers 
ascertain  that  all  the  statutory  conditions  of  sale  have 
been  satisfied.  Many  Acts  have  already  been  passed  for  the 
promotion  of  similar  objects,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been 
inoperative ;  but  the  power  of  charging  the  land  with  the 
cost  of  improvements  is  hampered  by  many  restrictions  ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  contract  with  certain 
privileged  joint-stock  Companies,  which  of  course  require  a 
profit  to  themselves  on  the  transaction.  Lord  Carington, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing, professedly  represented  the  interests  of  life  tenants, 
who  would  willingly  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  condition  of  owners  of  fee.  Tenant-farmers  who  have 
lately  promoted  agiration  on  the  subject  generally  think 
that  their  interest  lies  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Lord  Wentworth,  who  describes  himself  as 
a  remainder-man,  should,  in  a  clever  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Hevieiv,  take  a  different  view  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  Lord  Cairns's  legislative  project  as  far  as 
it  is  retrospective.  He  remarks  with  some  force  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  generally  accepted  Lord  Cairns's 
statement  as  satisfactory,  consists,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
tenants  for  life.  Remainder-men  who  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  other  side  are  only  expectant  peers. 
In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  real  con- 
flict of  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future  owner  to  find  the  estate  at  his  succession  in  the 
best  possible  order.  It  is  true  that  every  relaxation 
allowed  to  the  life  tenant  must  derogate  from  the  strict 
rights  of  the  remainder-man.  The  best  apology  for  inter- 
ference with  vested  interests  is  that  the  effect  of  merely 
prospective  legislation  would  be  remote  and  slow.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  remainder-men  are  the  sons  of  the 
present  owners,  whom  they  may  probably  regard  with  a 
certain  amount  of  good  will. 

Although  Lord  Wentworth  objects  to  retrospective 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  life  tenants,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  concur  in  the  prohibition  of  future  settle- 
ments of  land.  Every  possessor  ought,  in  his  judgment, 
to  be  absolute  owner,  with  power  to  sell  and  to  dispose  of 
the  property  by  will.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Cairns 
contented  himself  with  a  less  heroic  measure.  The  almost 
uniform  practice  of  owners  either  of  land  or  of  personalty 
must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  general  opinion. 
Few  persons  who  can  provide  their  daughters  with  a  com- 
petent dowry  allow  them  to  marry  without  a  settlement, 
which  for  the  most  part  includes  a  provision  for  unborn 
children.  Exceptional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  dealing 
with  land  may  possibly  be  expedient,  but  they  would  at 
present  be  distasteful  to  owners.  In  the  common  case  of 
a  settlement  or  will  giving  an  estate  to  sons  and  daughters 
in  succession,  the  compulsory  exhaustion  of  the  power  of 
disposal  by  an  absolute  gift  to  the  eldest  son  would  be 
felt  as  a  grievous  hardship  ;  yet  a  provision  that  the  estate 
should  devolve  on  the  next  son,  on  failure  of  the  original 
heir  and  his  issue,  would  involve  the  creation  of  one  or 
more  life  estates.  In  matters  of  this  kind  legislation  ought 
to  be  moderate  and  tentative. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  assumes  an  adverse  or  hostile 
position  to  landlords,  claims  to  regulate  or  control  in  the 
interest  of  tenants  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  owners. 
The  pretension  is  comparatively  novel,  and  until  lately  it 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  anomalous.  The  occupying 
farmer  holds  the  land  by  voluntary  contract,  with  the  power 
of  enforcing  covenants  in  his  own  favour ;  and  it  is  now 
contended  that  he  is  entitled,  for  his  own  further  benefit, 
to  alter  the  status  of  the  other  party  to  the  bargain.  The 
landlord  may  be  compelled  to  execute  any  improvements 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  the  lease  or  the 
agreement  ;  and  recent  theorists  insist  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position,  not  only  for 
discharging  his  express  obligations,  but  for  investing 
additional  capital  in  the  land.  Even  if  large  powers  of 
entail  and  settlement  were  admitted  to  be  beneficial  to 
landowners,  the  new  school  of  economic  projectors  would 
still  urge  their  demand  on  behalf  of  tenant-farmers, 
and  perhaps  of  possible  purchasers.  The  political  and 
social  objections  to  the  accumulation  and  continuance 
of  overgrown  landed  estates  are  more  weighty  than  the 
arguments  by  which  tenant-farmers  and  their  advocates 
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seek  to  justify  their  interference  with  the  tenure  of  land. 
Even  if  an  owner  in  fee  were  necessarily  richer  than  a 
life  tenant,  he  could  scarcely  be  compelled  to  employ  his 
capital  in  improvements.  In  many  instances,  as  Lord 
SALISBURY  once  pointed  out,  the  absolute  owner  would 
mortgage  his  estate,  with  the  result  of  crippling  his  power 
of  improvement.  One  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
devised  schemes  for  depriving  owners  of  discretion  in  the 
management  of  their  property  proposes  to  guard  against 
the  creation  of  incumbrances  by  making  mortgages  illegal. 
The  medieval  passion  for  superseding  the  independent 
conduct  of  every  man's  affairs  by  officious  legislation  is 
reviving  in  matters  relating  to  land. 

A  late  controversy  between  the  official  representatives 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  an  Irish  member  who  professed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  Association  suggested 
some  inferences  of  a  wider  scope  than  the  dispute  on  an 
uninteresting  fact.  Mr.  O'Doxnell,  wbo  is  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  perhaps  understood  better  than  his  temporary 
English  associates  the  logical  consequences  which  might 
be  deduced  from  the  acknowledgment  of  a  right  vested  in 
one  class  to  regulate  for  its  own  purposes  the  property  of 
another.  Wealthy  manufacturers  who  conduat  an  agitation 
lor  interference  with  the  discretion  of  landlords  may  be  well 
assured  that  they  are  liable  to  become  victims  in  their  turn. 
In  countries  where  land  is  more  largely  subdivided  than  in 
England,  Socialist  declaimers  habitually  denouuee  capital- 
ists instead  of  landlords.  Equal  distribution  of  the  mate- 
rials of  industry  is  in  Paris  and  Berlin  a  more  popular 
formula  than  the  prohibition  of  private  ownership  in  land. 
It  is  true  that  the  respectable  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  neither  talk  nor  think  of  the  rude  process  of  con- 
fiscation ;  but  some  of  them  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
language  of  Irish  demagogues,  and  to  remember  that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  connect  their  body  with  the  Land 
League  which  now  proposes  open  and  unmitigated  robbery. 
At  a  late  meeting  attended  by  Mr.  Pauxell,  who  is  recog- 
nized by  a  section  of  Irish  members  as  their  political  leader, 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  informed  the  sympathizing 
audience  that  land,  air,  and  water  were  the  property  of  no 
man,  but  of  the  collective  human  race.  That  land  would  notbe 
carefully  cultivated  by  any  occupier  or  workman  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race  was  a  detail  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  orator.  Mr.  Parxell  and  his  followers 
have  repeatedly  advised  tenants  to  break  their  contracts 
with  their  landlords  by  withholding  their  rent;  and  some  of 
the  agitators  lately  boasted  that,  by  compliance  with  this 
advice,  the  occupiers  had  saved  a  million  sterling.  A 
Socialist  speaker  in  the  German  Parliament  asserted  a 
few  days  ago  that  his  party  was  identified  in  principle 
and  in  organization  with  the  Nihilists  of  Russia  and  with 
the  French  Commune.  He  would  not  object  to  admit 
as  worthy  member?  of  the  alliance  the  Irish  brawlers  who 
directly  assail  the  foundation  of  private  property.  By  a 
strange  anomaly,  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
Irish  priesthood  have  joined  the  conspiracy,  although  Con- 
tinental Socialists  proclaim  themselves  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Large  farmers  are  in  a  false  position  when  they 
combine  against  the  actual  distribution  of  land,  and  for 
the  restraint  of  freedom  of  contract.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  a  lately  published  article,  in- 
cludes among  the  demands  of  the  Association  the  inalien- 
able transfer  to  the  occupying  tenant  of  the  right  to  ground 
game.  If  such  an  enactment  were  passed,  a  farmer  would 
be  prohibited  from  demising  the  right  of  shooting,  although 
he  might  have  obtained  it  by  agreement  from  his  land- 
lord. At  the  present  moment,  when  landlords  in  many 
parts  of  England  know  to  their  cost  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  or  finding  tenants,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  both  parties  by  imposing 
arbitrary  legal  restrictions.  The  claim  of  farmers  to  alter 
the  usual  tenure  of  land  for  their  own  benefit  is  both 
paradoxical  and  short-sighted.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect 
on  the  general  community  of  the  system  of  large  estates,  it 
is  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  capitalist  farmers.  Few 
of  them  could  without  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice  own 
the  land  which  they  cultivate;  and  freehold  farms 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  necessarily  sold  or 
divided  on  the  death  of  the  owners.  In  Ireland,  graziers, 
though  they  of  course  occupy  pasture  land  to  the  best 
advantage,  are  more  obnoxious  to  the  malcontent  peasantry 
than  the  landlords,  because  they  are  supposed  to  hold 
more  than  their  share  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  best  excuse 
for  the  present  activity  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  that 


the  farmers  for  the  moment  exercise  a  political  power 
which  is  about  to  pass  from  their  hands.  Mr.  Bear, 
indeed,  assures  them  that  the  enfranchised  labourers  will 
at  first  support  their  demands  against  the  landlords ;  but 
ho  is  not  at  pains  to  conceal  his  suspicion  that  their  next 
attack  will  be  made  on  their  immediate  employers.  Rural 
agitation  may  not  assume  the  same  form  in  England  as  in 
Ireland,  but  it  is  inevitable  and  will  be  dangerous. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

A NAME  that  was  once  a  name  of  terror  to  Europe 
has  died  out,  and  the  International,  which  inspired 
so  much  curiosity  and  then  so  much  vague  apprehension, 
has  become  not  only  extinct,  but  forgotten.  But  Socialism 
has  still  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  Continent  that  every  phase 
of  its  history  is  worth  studying,  and  M.  de  Laveleye  has 
performed  a  public  service  in  gathering  into  a  masterly 
summary  the  scattered  facts  which  make  up  the  record  of 
this  once  famous  society.  The  International  rose  into  some- 
thing like  greatness  and  sank  into  utter  decay,  and  the 
causes  of  its  rise  and  fall  are  too  intimately  connected 
with  what  is  going  on  and  has  been  going  on  around  us  to 
permit  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  its  story.  Told  in  a  few 
words,  its  story  is  that  of  a  society  which  lived  while  it 
aimed  at  that  which  was  possible,  and  died  when  it 
aimed  at  that  which  was  impossible.  It  flourished  as 
the  centre  of  a  gigantic  Trades'  Union,  and  withered  as 
the  nucleus  of  militant  Socialism.  It  is  in  its  decay 
that  it  is  most  interesting,  for  militant  Socialism  is 
something  so  vague  and  intangible  that  anything  is 
welcome  that  helps  us  even  in  a  slight  degree  to  under- 
stand it.  The  latest  and  most  advanced  form  of  militant 
Socialism  is  Nihilism,  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
ordinary  Englishmen  than  to  comprehend  how  any  set  of 
men  can  go  on  year  after  year  spending  their  strength  and 
risking  their  lives  in  order  to  get  to  nothing.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  intelligible  that  from  the  depths  of  human  folly 
there  should  rise  a  desire  to  make  a  clean  sweep,  to  have 
done  with  everything,  to  have  no  religion,  no  country,  no 
State,  and  no  family.  But  experience  amply  proves  that 
such  a  stage  of  thought  is  never  reached  without  the 
mind  having  gone  through  previous  transitions,  and  that 
one  thing  after  another  must  have  been  rejected  before 
the  imagination  can  be  fascinated  by  a  blank.  The 
distance  from  Trade-Unionism  to  Nihilism  is  a  long 
one,  and  the  history  of  the  International  fortunately 
supplies  us  with  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  how  this 
distance  may  be  covered.  In  England  there  is  nothing 
like  militant  Socialism,  and  we  are  thus  happily  cut 
off  from  any  personal  acquaintance  with  what  is  to 
the  Continent  a  cause  of  permanent  and  sometimes  vivid 
apprehension.  But  Trade-Unionism  is  not  only  fami- 
liar to  us,  but  is  an  English  invention  ;  and  in  exami- 
ning the  history  of  the  International  we  have  thus  the 
advantage  of  starting  with  what  is  known  to  us,  and 
only  gradually  passing  to  that  which  is  unknown.  We 
begin  with  England  and  end  with  Russia.  It  was  an 
English  Exhibition  that  started  the  International,  and  a 
speculative  Russian  that  ruined  it.  But  before  Bakounine 
interfered  to  mar  its  fortunes,  ideas  had  germinated  in  its 
breast  which  paved  the  way  for  his  interference.  The 
International  was  never  a  conspiracy  ;  it  was  a  public,  not 
a  secret,  society ;  its  central  authority  had  the  slightest 
possible  sway  over  its  members,  and  it  fell  to  pieces  when 
men  who  came  to  talk  found  they  were  talking  of  different 
things.  Its  history  is  like  the  history  of  a  school  of 
philosophy,  and  not  like  the  history  of  the  Carbonari,  of 
the  followers  of  Mazzixi,  or  of  any  of  the  sects  which  have 
aimed  at  revolution  through  plots  and  violence.  It  had 
no  funds  or  machinery,  and  scarcely  any  definite  objects. 
It  thought  and  talked  till  it  talked  itself  out,  and  such 
interest  as  attaches  to  it  is  the  interest  of  following  a 
peculiar  vein  of  thinking  and  talking  until  the  vein  dis- 
appears. 

In  1862  the  idea  was  started,  and  was  immediately  caught 
up  and  patronized  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  of  sending 
a  delegation  of  French  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibition. 
A  cordial  welcome  was  given  by  the  English  workmen  to 
their  French  brethren,  and  a  sort  of  feast  of  international 
fraternization  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  There 
the  questions  that  were  agitating  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  assembled  were  discussed  without  precision,  but 
also  without  warmth.    The  fraternizing  workmen  were 
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puzzled  by  the  interesting  question  of  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them.  How,  in  the  days  of  unlimited  compe- 
tition and  of  machinery  growing  more  and  more  perfect, 
were  they  to  get  enough  to  live  on  ?  What,  in  fact, 
were  they  living  on  in  this  and  that  part  of  the 
world?  Information  seemed  to  he  that  which  they 
most  wanted,  and  the  notion  was  thrown  out  that  it 
would  be  eminently  desirable  to  have  a  Committee 
which  should  receive  from  different  quarters  any  cor- 
respondence that  could  illustrate  the  actual  state  and 
struggles  of  the  working  classes.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  this  is  precisely  the  object  which  Mr. 
Brassey  has  set  before  Trades'  Unions  as  the  only  fruitful 
and  legitimate  object  for  which  they  can  strive.  The 
beginning  of  the  International  was  the  goal  of  Mr. 
Beassey.  But  the  International  was  not  destined,  and 
was  not  at  all  likely,  to  be  satisfied  at  its  outset  with  the 
modest  aim  which  Mr.  Brassey  preaches  after  years  of 
study  and  observation.  It  was  not  until  two  years 
afterwards  that  anything  was  done  to  give  a  practical 
shape  to  the  aspirations  which  had  manifested  themselves 
at  the  date  of  the  Exhibition.  In  September  1864  a 
meeting  of  workmen  of  all  nations  was  held  in  London, 
and  of  this  meeting  M.  Karl  Marx  was  the  quickening 
spirit,  an  agent  of  Mazzini  only  attending  to  withdraw 
when  it  was  found  that  nothing  like  an  organized  and 
secret  society  was  in  contemplation.  What  was  founded  was 
a  kind  of  harmless  society  for  the  study  of  social  questions, 
with  a  General  Council  that  did  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  centre  of  information,  and  with  so  humble  a  con- 
ception of  its  functions  that  a  subscription  of  3Z.  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  defray  its  probable  expenses.  The 
Society  was  to  move  entirely  in  the  path  of  the  political 
economy  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  maxim  of  the  workman  was 
to  be  "  self-help,"  and  workmen  were  to  help  themselves  by 
forming  associations  which  wonld  give  them  profits  in- 
stead of  wages.  The  progress  of  the  Society  was  at  first 
slow,  and  it  was  only  in  1S66  that  sixty  delegates  met  at 
a  General  Congress  in  Geneva.  The  Congress,  in  the 
main,  adhered  to  the  programme  of  merely  collecting  in- 
formation ;  but  it  showed  that  the  Society  was  already 
willing  to  entertain  some  of  the  questions  which  began  to 
command  attention  when  it  was  asked,  not  only  what  was 
the  position  of  the  working  classes,  but  how  that  position 
might  be  improved.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour 
of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  of  compulsory 
education,  of  direct  taxation,  and  of  the  suppression 
of  standing  armies.  The  next  year  was  the  year  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Inter- 
national assumed  real  importance.  It  began  to  interfere 
actively  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It 
terminated  a  French  strike  by  inspiring  the  masters  with 
an  idea  that  their  workmen  were  so  powerfully  aided 
that  their  resistance  could  not  be  overcome,  and  it  pro- 
longed an  English  strike  by  preventing  foreign  com- 
petitors from  replacing  English  workmen.  Before  long 
so  much  had  been  done  that,  at  a  Congress  held  at 
Lausanne,  the  Council-General  was  able  to  announce  that 
6o,oooL  had  been  spent  in  the  encouragement  of  strikes. 
New  ideas  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  it  was 
resolved  not  only  that  railways  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  State,  but  that  Co-operative  Societies  should  be  dis- 
countenanced as  tending  to  make  some  workmen  better 
off  than  others,  and  that  a  political  was  entirely  inseparable 
from  a  social  revolution.  This  last  resolution  was  a 
complete  departure  from  the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx,  and  was 
warmly  but  vainly  resis  ted  by  him.  Its  adoption  con- 
tained the  germ  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  as  it 
changed  the  character  of  the  association,  and  embarked  it 
on  the  dangerous  career  of  pronounced  opposition  to  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

But  the  International,  so  long  as  it  retained  any  degree 
of  cohesion,  never  mixed  itself  up  with  political  revolu- 
tions. When  the  war  of  1870  seemed  imminent  the  Inter- 
national contented  itself  with  protesting  against  any  war 
anywhere,  on  the  ground  that  all  wars  are  inimical  to  the 
well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  although  members  of  the 
International  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Com- 
mune, the  Society  as  a  body  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  International  remained  a  speculative  society, 
and  its  mode  of  taking  part  in  the  political  revolu- 
tion wasonly  to  admit  speculations  which  assumed  as 
their  basis  that  a  complete  change  in  political  arrange- 
ments was  at  once  desirable  and  possible.  What  M. 
de  Laveleye  terms  the  doctrine  of  Collectivism  forced  its 


way  to  the  front.  This  was  something  different  from 
Communism,  as  Communism  is  commonly  understood.  By 
Collectivism  is  meant  that  everything  is  to  be  done  and 
managed  by  a  society.  Railways,  mines,  forests,  and  even 
the  soil,  are  to  be  worked  by  associations.  Every  industry 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  association,  and  every  workman 
is  to  find  in  his  association  the  means  not  only  of  subsistence, 
but  of  wealth.  -What  is  remarkable  in  this  impracticable 
conception  is  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  State.  The 
associations  include  every  one,  but  there  is  nothing  abo^o 
the  associations.  And  not  only  is  there  no  State  in  the 
sense  of  a  governing  machinery,  but  there  is  no  State  in  the 
sense  of  a  country.  A  workman  belongs  to  his  associa- 
tion, but  to  nothing  else,  and  his  association  is  supposed 
to  be  equally  perfect  and  equally  self-sufficing,  whether  its 
geographical  home  is  situated  in  France  or  in  China.  This 
conception,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  in  entire  opposi- 
tion to  the  Socialist  view  of  the  State  as  the  centre 
and  mainspring  of  all  human  life.  The  State  has  to 
fade  away  at  the  dawning  of  the  association,  and  thas 
the  conception  of  Collectivism  gave  an  easy  opening 
for  the  intervention  of  Bakoenine  in  the  affairs  of  the 
International.  In  a  Congi'ess  held  at  Basle  ho  pressed 
the  conclusion  that  those  who  wished  the  end  wished 
the  means,  and  that  those  who  desired  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  State  must  also  desire  the  disappearance 
of  the  institutions  on  which  the  State  is  based,  and  with 
which,  he  had  the  sense  to  see,  it  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Religion,  law,  the  family,  and  hereditary  succession  are 
not  so  much  props  as  essential  elements  of  modem  civilized 
society ;  they  must  all  perish  with  the  State  if  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  all  in  all.  What  makes  this  conception,  and 
Nihilism,  which  is  only  an  extreme  mode  of  stating  it, 
peculiarly  Russian,  is  that  it  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  repro- 
duction or  a  glorification  of  the  Russian  communal  system. 
If  there  were  no  Czar,  no  tribunals,  no  police,  no  Church, 
and  no  succession  derived  from  marriage,  the  communes 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  clear  field  for  showing  what 
they  could  do.  To  the  argument  that  under  a  reign  of 
anarchy  the  communes  could  not  cohere,  the  Nihilists,  so 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  argument,  may  be  taken  to  reply 
that  the  communes  would  cohere  if  all  the  causes  that  can 
be  supposed  to  prevent  their  cohesion  ceased  to  exist. 
The  views  of  Bakounine  found  little  favour  with  the 
orthodox  members  of  the  International,  and  he  founded  a 
secret  society,  nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in 
opposition  to,  the  parent  association.  For  this  breach  of 
discipline  he  was  expelled  from  the  International ;  but  a 
schism  arose,  and  a  considerable  section  proclaimed  that  it 
still  considered  him  a  member.  A  fierce  contest  arose,  and 
the  International  was  broken  into  two  divisions,  the 
orthodox  section  reverting  to  the  original  programme  of 
Trade-Unionism,  and  the  revolutiouary  section  losing 
itself  in  the  general  current  of  Continental  Socialism. 
The  scat  of  the  General  Council  was  removed  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  superintend  American  strikes ;  but,  di- 
rectly the  International  lost  the  prestige  of  its  European, 
connexion,  it  ceased  to  have  any  vitality,  and  the  Trade- 
Unions  of  England  and  the  States  thought  that  they  could 
manage  their  own  strikes  for  themselves,  without  any  arti- 
ficial aid  or  patronage.  With  its  collapse  the  dissidents 
collapsed  too,  for  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  dissenting  from 
a  body  which  has  come  to  an  end.  Collectivism  was 
merged  in  Nihilism,  and  this  was  inevitable,  for  Nihilism 
is  Collectivism  active  and  rampant ;  and,  if  anarchy  is  to 
be  preached,  it  must  be  preached  in  action,  for  men  can. 
only  acquiesce  in  aiming  at  nothing  by  doing  something. 
The  plots,  the  murders,  and  the  arson  of  the  Nihilists  aro 
not  so  much  the  consequences  of  their  speculative  theory 
as  the  condition  of  this  theory  being  entertained.  Nihilism 
will  wither  away,  like  its  predecessor  the  Internationa], 
when  it  ceases  to  blow  up  palaces  and  to  assassinate 
officials.  The  International  got  to  the  end  of  peaceful 
speculation,  and  it  is  reserved  for  Nihilism  to  get  to  the 
end  of  sanguinary  and  revolutionary  action. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

HHHERE  has  been  a  great  stir  among  the  strong-minded 
J-  this  week.  Whether  anything  specially  "feminine 
has  been  recognized  in  the  composition  and  leading  of  the 
new  Ministry  ;  whether  the  remarkable  success  of  mere 
clamour  in  the  late  elections  has  encouraged  persons 
naturally  inclined  to  that  method  of  argument°;  or  whether 
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the  movement  is  merely  dictated  by  a  not  unnatural  hope 
that  the  new  broom  may,  in  the  vigour  of  its  newness, 
sweep  into  the  most  unlikely  of  corners,  we  cannot  say. 
But  a  series  of  meetings  has  been  going  on  in  different 
parts  of  London  during  the  past  week,  which  culminated 
in  a  grand  gathering  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Thursday 
night.  The  earlier  and  less  central  meetings  had  not  been 
destitute  of  liveliness.  On  this  day  week,  in  odorous 
Bermondsey,  Mrs.  Maclaren,  with  engagingly  feminine 
logic,  announced  that  these  gatherings  were  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  femiuine  sex  for  what  was  only  their  right. 
No  one  present,  evidently,  was  heartless  enough  to  point 
out  to  the  speaker  that,  in  the  first  place,  political  students 
are  far  from  being  agreed  upon  the  question  whether  the 
franchise  is  a  right  at  all,  and  that,  even  granting  this,  the 
question  whether  it  is  a  right  of  lovely  woman  is  exactly 
the  point  at  issue.  Mrs.  Maclaren,  true  to  the  politics  of 
her  family,  appears  to  have  made  some  references  to  the 
late  election  which,  considering  that  women's  suffrage 
has  not  yet  been  made  a  party  question,  were  scarcely 
wise,  nor,  though  the  considerate  reporters  altered  her 
phrase  into  one  much  more  relevant,  would  this  uncom- 
promising Radical  accept  the  alteration.  This  gather- 
ing of  the  masses  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
urawing-room  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Stan.sfeld —  not, 
alas  !  in  the  character  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  which  some 
hasty  sympathizers  assigned  to  him  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week — preached  caution  mingled  with  hope.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  is  of  opinion  that  "members  of  Parliament 

must  eventually  be  logical,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
daring  avowal  of  millenarianism  that  has  ever  been 
made.  Mile  End  then  followed  Bermondsey  by  assembling 
in  its  hundreds,  and  the  meeting  in  that  remote  locality 
appears  to  have  taken  with  commendable  calmness  the 
proposal  of  a  base  opportunist  that  "  widows  and  spinsters  " 
should  have  the  franchise.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hadden,  of 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
speaking  sarcastically  when  he  said  that,  "according  to 
"  his  experience,  the  women  of  the  East  End  were  quite 
"  as  well  fitted  to  exercise  the  suffrage  as  their  husbands 
"  and  brothers."  But  the  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  too  highflying  argument  was  supplied  by 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  who  urges  that,  "  If  it  was  said 
"  that  men  were  intellectually  superior  to  women, 
"  the  same  argument  had,  with  abundant  foundation  of 
"  reason,  been  urged  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
"  from  the  upper  and  middle  to  the  lower  classes."  In  other 
words,  because  we  have  made  one  mistake,  Miss  Helen 
Taylor  would  like  us  to  make  two.  The  catena  of  argument 
was  worthily  closed,  as  far  as  the  preliminary  meetings 
went,  by  a  speech  of  Mrs.  Lucas  at  Islington  on  Wednes- 
day. This  lady  is  of  opinion  that  "  at  present  half  the 
"  brains  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  lay  " — we  hope  she 
said  lie — "  fallow,  without  doing  the  full  work  that  God 
"  intended  them  to  do."  It  is  indeed  rash  to  contend  with 
opponents  who  are  furnished  in  this  manner  with  parti- 
cular and  otherwise  nnrevealed  information  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Almighty. 

These  displays  were,  however,  only  preliminary  canters 
to  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  whicli  seems,  to  do  it  justice, 
to  have  been  really  a  considerable  gathering.  The  baser 
sex  were  only  admitted  on  payment,  and  even  after  this 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  sternly  declined  to  recognize  their 
presence,  and  addressed  the  assembly  pointedly  as  "  ladies." 
It  is  said  that  "  pleasure  was  caused  by  the  announcement 
"  that  an  overflow  meeting  would  be  held,"  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  satisfaction  of  the  fair  at  having  overflow 
meetings  and  everything  handsome  about  them  even  as 
though  they  had  been  perfidious  and  tyrannical  man.  On 
the  platform  it  would  seem  that  many  heroines  gathered, 
some  of  them  veteran  esses  in  this  war  and  others  recruits 
to  the  cause.  The  quality  of  the  eloquence,  however,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual.  The  approaching 
enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  duly  im- 
proved, though  the  speakers  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
note  of  the  fact  that,  after  coming  in  on  purpose  to  en- 
franchise him,  his  champions  have  discovered  (if  we 
may  trust  their  chief  organs)  that  it  would  be  highly 
indecent  to  do  it  for  five  or  six  years  yet.  Besides  this 
argument  from  analogy — if  you  give  the  suffrage  to  one 
unfit  person,  why  not  give  it  to  two  ? — the  old  appeals  to 
taxation,  to  the  actual  exercise  by  women  of  the  municipal 
and  educational  franchise  and  so  forth,  were  repeated.  The 
meeting,  however,  showed  as  usual  a  decided  tendency  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  general  wrongs  of  women,  which  the 


suffrage  is  supposed  to  have  some  magic  power  to  remedy 
offhand.  We  are  afraid  that  Lady  Harberton,  who 
imagines  that  there  is  some  special  delight  in  voting, 
would  find  it  a  comparatively  tame  joy  if  she  were  to  try 
it.  Mrs.  Scatcherd  has  discovered  that,  even  in  education 
there  are  two  laws,  one  for  men  and  another — a  worse  one 
— for  women.  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold,  pursuing  the  same 
line  of  exploration,  has  found  that  women  have  fewer 
civil  rights  than  the  lowest  specimen  of  male  humanity. 
Miss  Tod  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  brin°- 
into  public  life  "  that  high  tone  "  which  distinguishes 
women.  To  bring  a  high  tone  into  public  life  means,  we 
suppose,  to  shriek,  and  really  a  large  portion  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  developed  such  an  excel- 
lent faculty  that  way  of  late,  that  we  hardly  think  they 
need  reinforcement.  Finally  Miss  Becker  took  occasion 
to  expose  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  present  Irish 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Webster  settled  the  whole  matter  by 
observing  that  "  whether  women  had  grievances  or  not, 
"  they  were  entitled  to  votes."  Qui  qu'en  grogne,  ainsi 
sera;  cest  mon  bon  plaisir.  The  motto  which  Anne  of 
Bretagne  inscribed  on  the  Tower  of  St.  Malo  would 
evidently  suit  Mrs.  Webster  perfectly. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  chance  these  ladies  have 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  distinguished  men  which  Mr.  Mundella  (including  him- 
self with  commendable  modesty)  tells  the  inhabitants  of 
Sheffield  has  succeeded  to  power  with  the  intention  of 
doing  no  Conservative  work,  and  of  not  being  muzzled.  A 
Government  of  such  gifts  and  graces  might  do  anything. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  not  possible,  with  due  regard 
to  the  conventions  of  society,  to  argue  the  women's  rights 
matter  out  load.  There  once  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
an  adventurous  member  of  Parliament  who  did  speak 
out  on  the  subject,  and  shocked  everybody  dreadfully.  It 
is  sufficientto  say  that  when  Lady  Harberton  talks  about  the 
laws  denyingwomen  the  care  of  their  own  children,  shenatu- 
rally  suggests  the  question  whether  the  laws  do  not  at  the 
same  time  relieve  women  of  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
own  children.  The  majority  of  the  arguments  which  were 
advanced  at  St.  James's  Hall  lead  to  a  conclusion  by  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  male  sex  is  not  the  sex  that  has  most 
tolose.  This  is  doubtless  whatLadyHARBERTON's  interlocutor 
meant  when,  in  a  polite  circumlocution,  he  told  her  that 
"  women  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  rough  with  the 
"  smooth."  If  the  whole  of  British  womankind,  in  due 
caucus  assembled  and  represented,  decide  that  free  quarters 
for  life,  deference  and  respect  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
complete  control  of  the  household  in  most,  and  of  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  household  in  a  great  many,  are  things 
not  worth  having  in  comparison  with  liberty  and  a  vote, 
why  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  their  decision.  The 
world  will  probably  be  very  unpleasant  for  them,  and  not 
too  comfortable  for  old-fashioned  and  easy-going  people  of 
the  other  sex.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  other  sex  that 
will  have  the  worst  of  it.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  use- 
less to  put  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  speakers  of  Thursday  night  would  sternly 
refuse  to  listen  to  it.  Their  demand  is  the  old  and  amiable 
demand,  to  cat  their  cake  and  have  it.  They  are  to  have 
the  care  of  their  children,  but  not  to  be  burdened  with  the 
support  of  them ;  to  be  maintained  by  men,  but  not  to  be 
subject  to  them ;  to  retain  the  position  assigned  to  them 
by  the  courtesy  of  society,  without  submitting  to  the 
theoretical  inferiority  and  helplessness  for  which  that 
position  is  the  unwritten  equivalent.  That  many  or  most 
of  them  realize  the  unpleasant  impossibility  of  consuming 
the  feast  and  avoiding  the  reckoning  we  do  not  suppose. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  feminine  mind  to  take  in 
numerous  ideas  at  the  same  time  or  to  follow  out  trains  of 
reasoning  at  any  length.  It  is  much  easier  and  more 
congenial  to  say,  "  You  are  going  to  enfranchise  the 
"  agricultural  labourer,  why  don't  you  enfranchise  me  ?  " 
or  to  talk  about  the  law  refusing  women  the  care 
of  their  children,  or  to  imagine  mysterious  cases  of 
fancied  wrong,  such  as  that  which  has  brought  down 
upon  poor  Mr.  Forster  the  pity,  rather  than  the 
anger,  of  Miss  Lydia  Becker.  Of  course  the  half-way 
people,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  people  who  feebly 
suggest  widows  and  spinsters  as  suitable  persons  to  re- 
present the  female  sex  in  the  constituencies,  escape  some 
of  these  awkwardnesses ;  but  only  some  of  them  ;  while 
they,  like  all  half-way  people,  satisfy  nobody.  If  the 
women's  suffrage  movement  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is 
as  being  part  of  a  larger  movement  for  the  assertion  of 
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complete  legal,  social,  and  political  equality  for  both 
sexes.  The  certain  result  of'the  improbable  success  of 
such  a  movement  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  ladies  who  propagate  these  absurdities 
among  their  poorer  and  less  educated  sisters  do  not  open 
their  eyes  to  the  real  condition  of  things  to  -which  their 
action  tends,  or  would  tend  if  it  could  succeed. 


CIVIL  MARRIAGE. 

THE  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  in  modern  Europe 
a  great  and  unapproachable  advantage.  She  can 
dress  her  ministers  in  magnificent  clothing  without  making 
them  ridiculous.  There  was  a  time  when  she  shared  this 
advantage  with  the  State,  and  in  Oriental  countries  she 
does  so  to  this  day.  In  the  middle  ages  kings  and  nobles 
could  make  themselves  as  fine  as  priests  and  cardinals, 
and  no  one  saw  anything  to  laugh  at  in  the  spectacle  ;  and 
in  the  East  gorgeous  robes  arc  still  the  natural  clothing  of 
every  one  in  authority.  But  for  lay  and  civilian  Europeans 
dress  in  this  sense  is  a  lost  art.  The  strange  panoply  of 
gold  lace  in  which  a  Minister  appears  at  an  official  reception 
excites  wonder  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  admixture 
of  either  admiration  or  reverence.  Even  when  a  European 
is  surrounded  by  Asiatics,  he  is  well  advised  if  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  rival  them.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the 
visitor  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  he  stands  before  Mr. 
Peinsep's  vast  canvas  is  curiosity  as  to  what  the  Indian 
princes  who  assisted  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Empress 
of  India  could  have  thought  of  the  extraordinary  figure 
which  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  picture.  Was 
Lord  Lytton  a  Viceroy  or  a  magnified  blue  jay  ?  In  his 
invaluable  notes  on  Rural  Life  in  France,  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  pointed  out  the  immense  superiority  as  regards  ex- 
ternals of  ecclesiastical  over  civil  ceremonies.  "  Modern 
"  life,"  he  says,  "is  miserably  deficient  in  external  pomp 
"  and  solemnity,  even  on  those  occasions  when  people  feel 
"  that  visible  ceremony  is  necessary.  The  Church  of  Rome 
"  supplies  this  want,  and  supplies  it  with  all  the  skill 
"  derived  from  centuries  of  traditional  experience."  Now 
marriage  is  an  occasion  upon  which  a  great  many  people  feol 
that  visible  ceremony  is  necessary,  and  marriage  is  also  one 
of  the  occasions  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of 
Frenchmen  think  it  essential  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Church.  The  all-sufficiency  of  civil  marriage  is  as 
much  an  article  of  the  Radical  creed  as  the  all-sufficiency 
of  civil  burial.  No  doubt  there  are  times  when  lovers 
who  belong  to  the  advanced  Left  are  sorely  tried  in  this 
respect.  Things  may  not  go  as  far  as  they  do  in  M.  Sardou's 
comedy,  but  the  relations  between  the  intending  husband 
and  the  intending  wife  must  occasionally  be  a  little  strained 
by  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  be  married  in  church.  If 
anything  could  be  done  to  invest  the  civil  ceremony  with 
a  little  dignity,  the  bride  might  be  more  easily  reconciled 
to  the  omission  necessitated  by  the  bridegroom's  political 
principles. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  seems  to  have  been  lately 
led  into  a  line  of  thought  closely  resembling  Mr. 
Hamerton's.  It  is  needless  to  add,  however,  that  the 
practical  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  different.  He 
may  perhaps  have  read  Hound  My  House,  and  have  laid  to 
heart  the  remark  that,  "  if  an  anti-clerical  Government 
"  wished  to  weaken  sacerdotalism  effectually,  its  best 
"  means  of  doing  so  would  be  to  establish  imposing  civil 
"  ceremonies  for  the  great  occasions  of  private  and  public 
"  life."  It  is  true  that  the  Prefect's  English  counsellor 
adds  that  to  this  "  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that  no 
"  modern  authority  could  invent  such  ceremonies  without 
"  making  them  and  itself  ridiculous."  But  M.  Herold  is 
too  true  a  Frenchman  and  too  good  a.  Radical  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  an  anti-clerical  Government  ever  becoming 
ridiculous.  The  deeds  of  reactionary  Administrations  are 
excellent  themes  for  laughter,  but  appreciative  awe  is  the 
only  emotion  which  a  Radical  authority  can  possibly 
evoke.  Accordingly,  he  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  Mayors  in  his  department  impressing  upon  them  the 
importance  of  assuming  "a  certain  solemnity  of  attitude  and 
"  costume  in  the  celebration  of  marriages."  He  has  in- 
deed another  object,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  but  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  the  clothing  of  the  Mayors  that  he  has  in 
mind.  _  It  is  to  be  wished  that  M.  Herold  had  gone  a  little 
more  into  detail  upon  a  matter  which  he  justly  thinks 
especially  important  "  at  an  epoch  when  some  superficial 


"  spirits  are  trying  to  make  fun  of  a  ceremony  so  grand 
j  "  in  its  simplicity."  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
j  know  what  is  the  attitude  and  what  the  costume  which 
I  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  thinks  best  calculated  to  bavo 
the  effect  he  desires.  Respect  for  the  municipal  scarf, 
he  says,  exists  in  France,  as  it  is  natural  it  should  when 
we  remember  that  this  scarf  is  "a  creation  of  1792." 
There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that  M.  Harold  is 
not  so  confident  upon  this  point  as  he  professes  to  be. 
If  the  municipal  scarf  is  already  universally  respected, 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  supplement  this  article  of 
dress  by  any  other  ?  We  mean  of  course  by  any  other 
official  garment.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  M. 
Harold's  observation  of  civil  marriages  has  convinced  him 
that  a  scarf  tied  round  the  waist  is  not  in  itself  solemn, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  Mayor  has  only  this  decoration  to 
trust  to,  it  will  be  of  very  little  use  for  him  to  attempt  to 
make  up  by  solemnity  of  attitude  for  what  he  wants  in 
solemnity  of  dress.  M.  Herold's  next  step  no  doubt  will 
be  to  suggest  a  complete  municipal  costume — something, 
perhaps,  between  an  alderman's  gown  and  a  cope,  with 
a  device  representing  the  Republic  embroidered  in  three 
colours  on  the  back ;  and  when  this  has  been  done, 
he  may  justly  feel  that  he  has  not  held  office  in  vain. 

Even  then,  however,  there  will  be  a  fly  in  his  ointment, 
in  the  shape  of  a  certain  Mile.  Hubertine  Auclerc.  This 
lady  holds  advanced,  not  to  say  revolutionary,  views  upon 
the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives  as  defined  by 
the  Civil  Code,  and  she  has  lately  taken  advantage  of  the 
ceremony  of  a  civil  marriage  to  impress  her  opinions  upon 
the  newly-wedded  couple  and  their  friends.  M.  Hekold 
is  very  much  exercised  about  this  oratorical  addition  to 
the  marriage  rite.  He  is  afraid  that  respect  for  civil 
marriage  will  be  lessened  if  "  the  legislation  which  conse- 
"  crates  it  "  is  publicly  criticized  the  moment  after  the 
marriage  has  been  celebrated.  In  this  case  the  Mayor 
had  but  just  ceased  reading  certain  articles  of  the  Code 
when  Mile.  Auclerc  jumped  up  and  denounced  them. 
We  know  enough  of  ladies  of  Mile.  Auclerc's  typo  in 
England  to  feel  sure  that  she  did  not  mince  matters.  She 
does  not  seem  even  to  have  confined  herself  to  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  marriage  relation ;  at  least,  M.  Herold's 
assurances  that  on  any  other  occasion  than  that  of  a  civil 
marriage  she  is  free  to  demand  admission  to  the  list  of 
voters,  and  to  claim  the  right  of  taking  her  turn  in  the 
army,  point  to  a  more  general  treatment  of  the  inequalities 
between  the  sexes.  Unfortunately  the  enemies  of  civil 
marriage  have  got  hold  of  this  incident,  and  have  not  con- 
fined their  jokes  to  Mile,  Hubertine  Auclerc.  The  result 
is  that  the  respect  for  civil  marriage  which  M.  Hurold  is 
so  anxious  to  inculcate  by  costume  and  attitude  is  in 
danger  of  being  lessened  by  speech.  Of  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  rig  out  the  Mayor  in  a  municipal  vestment  of  M. 
Herold's  devising,  and  to  instruct  him  how  to  stand  and 
move  so  as  best  to  bi'ing  out  the  solemnizing  influences  of 
his  new  clothes,  if  the  whole  effect  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  inconsiderate  attack  on  the  law  to  administer  which 
ho  has  just  dressed  and  posed  himself? 

Happily  the  law  provides  a  remedy  oven  for  this  unfore- 
seen inconvenience.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every 
one  has  a  right  to  speak  at  a  civil  marriage.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  brawling  out  of  church,  and  Mile.  Auclerc  has 
come  very  near  to  being  guilty  of  it.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Code  the  Mayor  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  the  only 
persons  qualified  to  break  the  severe  silence  of  the  muni- 
cipal ceremonial.  The  Mayor  may  indeed,  in  his  character 
of  police  constable,  allow  some  friend  of  the  newly-married 
pair  to  say  a  few  words,  and  this  liberty,  if  used  with 
moderation,  tends,  M.  Herold  thinks,  to  increase  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  proceedings.  But  there  is  no 
place  for  Mile.  Hubertine  Auclerc.  No  one  must  speak 
unless  bidden  to  do  so  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor  must 
be  careful  to  choose  speakers  who  will  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  the  commonplaces  contemplated  by  the  Code. 
If  any  speakers  pi'esent  themselves  without  waiting  to  be 
invited,  the  Mayor  is  to  dissolve  the  meeting  and  have  the 
room  cleared.  M.  Herold  hopes,  however,  that  no  good 
Radical  will  ever  be  guilty  of  acts  of  defiance  persistently 
enough  to  call  for  this  strong  measure.  So  long  as  the 
Mayor  is  present  the  Prefect  assumes  that  the  company 
will  behave  themselves.  The  only  way,  therefore,  for  the 
Mayor  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  law  is  not  to  leave  the 
wedding  party  until  they  are  safe  out  of  the  room.  In  the 
case  which  has  called  for  the  Prefect's  intervention,  the 
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Mayor  bad  left  before  Mlie.  Aucleec  rose  to  her  feet.  In 
future  tbis  unfortunate  official  must  stay  until  tbe  last 
•word  bas  been  said,  and  tbe  last  compliment  paid.  If 
civil  marriages  are  numerous,  tbey  may  be  expected  to 
bave  mucb  tbe  same  effect  on  a  Mayor's  brain  tbat 
repeated  funerals  are  said  to  bave  upon  tbe  chaplains  of 
popular  cemeteries. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

THE  columns  of  tbe  Times  have  tbis  week  been  the 
theatre  of  two  educational  controversies,  each  of  which 
deserves  to  be  watched  with  some  care.  The  general  policy 
of  the  Education  Code  is  threatened  from  one  quarter,  and 
the  alterations  introduced  into  it  during  the  present  year 
are  attacked  from  another.  The  London  School  Board  lias 
petitioned  the  Education  Department  against  an  alteration 
in  the  limits  of  age  within  which  attendance  may  be 
reckoned  for  children  in  elementary  schools,  and  against 
the  proposed  exclusion  of  children  in  the  Fourth  Standard 
from  the  grant  for  extra  subjects.  Lord  Norton  proposes 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  extent 
to  which  middle-class  instruction  is  now  given  at  public 
expense  in  elementary  schools,  and  to  move  that  the 
Education  Code  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  This 
latter  question  will  be  more  conveniently  considered 
when  Lord  Norton's  motion  is  nearer  at  hand ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
necessary  antagonism  between  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
Resolution  and  the  arguments  alleged  against  it  by  Sir 
Ughtred  Shutteeworth  in  yesterday's  Times.  Lord 
Norton  bas  not  announced  that  he  will  propose  to  refer 
the  new  Education  Code  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  does  he  confine  his  implied  censure  of 
the  "  departure  which  has  now  been  taken  from  the 
"  original  and  still  professed  scope  of  national  education 
"  in  this  country"  to  the  Code  of  1880.  Sir  Ughtred 
Shuttleworth  might  have  seen  by  a  simple  comparison  of 
dates  that  Lord  Norton's  motion  could  not  be  intended  as 
an  attack  upon  the  Code  of  1880  in  particular.  That  Code, 
as  Sir  Ughtred  Shuttleworth  himself  states,  "  was  pub- 
"  lished  during  the  turmoil  of  the  election."  The  notice 
of  Lord  Norton's  motion  was  given,  as  he  himself  says, 
"some  time  before  the  dissolution."  Sir  Ughtred  Shuttle- 
WORTH  must  bave  a  high  opinion  of  Lord  Norton's  prophetic 
powers  if  he  credits  him  with  proposing,  some  time  before 
the  dissolution,  to  condemn  a  document  which  was  only 
published  during  the  turmoil  of  the  elections.  The  object 
of  Lord  Norton's  Resolution,  as  we  read  it,  is  not  criticism 
of  this  or  that  clause  in  the  Education  Code,  or  of  tbe 
Code  for  this  or  that  particular  year.  It  is  rather  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  a  change  which  bas  in- 
sensibly been  going  on  for  many  years,  which  may  in  itself 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  change,  but  which,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  never  yet  been  properly  considered.  So  far  are 
the  particular  changes  introduced  into  the  Code  for  1880 
from  being  specially  aimed  at  by  Lord  Norton's  motion 
that  we  should  even  imagine  he  would  regard  them  as 
improvements.  It  is  the  whole  policy  of  the  "  Fourth 
"  Schedule  "  that  he  wishes  to  bring  under  discussion.  Sir 
Ughtred  Shuttleworth  objects  to  this  as  the  raising  of  "  a 
"  time-honoured  scare,"  and  strongly  deprecates  the 
reference  of  the  Code  to  a  Select  Committee  of  either 
House  at  a  moment  when  it  must  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  new  Committee  of  Council.  This,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  rather  marks  out  the  moment  as  a 
convenient  one  for  the  reconsideration  by  Parliament  of 
any  part  of  an  educational  policy  which  has  hitherto 
received  insufficient  attention.  It  will  be  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  weigh  Lord  Norton's  arguments  in  behalf  of  his 
motion,  but  we  are  unable  to  see  that  there  is  any  a  priori 
reason  against  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  whether  the 
assimilation  of  elementary  and  middle-class  education, 
which  is  undoubtedly  going  in  some  schools,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature.  Parliament 
has  never  yet  laid  down  to  what  extent  it  wishes  to  aid 
education,  and  if  it  is  in  future  to  aid  secondary  education 
as  well  as  elementary,  it  had  better  aid  it  under  its  own 
name  and  not  under  another. 

The  main  complaint  of  the  London  School  Board  re- 
lates not  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  to  the  length  of  time  at  which 
children  may  remain  at  school.  This  dispute  must  be  care- 


fully distinguished  from  the  larger  question,  how  the 
average  limits  of  school  age  may  best  be  extended.  The 
change  in  the  Code  against  which  the  petition  of  the 
Board  is  directed  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  definition  of 
an  elementary  school.  It  is  now  proposed  to  restrict  this 
term  to  schools  for  children  whose  attendance  is  assumed 
not  to  extend  beyond  their  fourteenth  year,  and  by  another 
article  it  is  provided  that  attendance  may  not  be  reckoned 
for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school  who  is  over  fifteen  years. 
At  present  the  limit'  is  eighteen  years,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  Board  are  in  favour  of  this  higher  limit  being  re- 
tained. There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the 
petition  about  to  be  presented.  Mr.  Diggle,  who  is  one  of 
the  minority,  maintains  that  the  Board  "  desires  the  control 
"  of  children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age," and  "proposes 
"  to  educate  young  people  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
"  of  age  in  elementary  schools."  Miss  Simcox,  who  be- 
longs to  the  majority,  maintains  that  the  Board  "  only 
"  desires  to  continue  to  parents  and  the  managers  of  all 
"  elementary  schools  the  power  they  have  hitherto  pos- 
"  sessed  of  carrying  on  the  education  of  children  in  ex- 
"  ceptional  circumstances  for  a  year  or  two  beyond  the 
"  age  of  compulsory  attendance  without  forfeiting  the 
"  claim  to  Government  assistance,  and  to  reserve  to  itself 
"  the  power,  intentionally  granted  by  former  legislation, 
"  of  establishing  evening  schools  where  industrious  youths 
"  who  have  gone  to  work  may  continue  their  education  a 
"  little  beyond  the  modest  limits  of  Standard  VI.,  even,  if 
"  they  wish  it,  up  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventeen."  It 
is  not  apparent  how  the  latter  object  will  be  interfered 
with  by  the  alteration  in  the  Code,  the  provision  that  at- 
tendance may  not  be  reckoned  for  children  over  fifteen  being 
expressly  limited  to  scholars  in  "  day  "  schools.  But  Miss 
Simcox,  in  her  praiseworthy  desire  to  promote  education, 
misunderstands  the  gist  of  the  ai'gument  in  favour  of  the 
change  in  the  Code.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
desirable  to  keep  children  at  school  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance  with  the  aid  of  Government  assist- 
ance— one  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  the  other 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  The  first  is  that, 
if  the  distinction  between  elementally  and  secondary  teach- 
ing is  broken  down,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  will  suffer.  When  the  same  school 
contains  children  who  are  being  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher — so  far  as  these  arts  can  be  communicated  in  the  too 
brief  space  during  which  the  great  majority  of  the  poor 
can  afford  to  forego  their  children's  earnings — and  older 
children  who  are  remaining  at  school  "  under  exceptional 
"circumstances"  (the  exception  usually  being  that  then- 
parents  can  afford  to  keep  them  there),  it  will  be 
only  natural  tbat  the  teacher  should  take  more  interest 
in  the  minority  than  in  the  majority.  They  will  be 
further  on  in  their  work,  they  will  have  come  to  a  more 
intelligent  age,  and  they  will  often  be  children  of  unusu- 
ally quick  parts.  No  provision  on  the  part  of  the  school 
managers  can  prevent  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  thought  falling  to  the  share  of  tbis 
attractive  minority,  and  in  so  far  as  this  share  is  dispro- 
portionate, it  must  be  so  to  the  detriment  of  the  unattrac- 
tive majority.  If  the  object  of  educational  legislation 
is  to  insure  that  no  child  shall  grow  up  destitute  of  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  that  object  will  certainly  not  be 
promoted  by  the  mixing  up  in  the  same  school  of  children 
who  are  learning  the  rudiments  and  young  people  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  who  would  not  be  at  school  at  all  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  learn  something  more  than  the  rudiments. 

As  regards  the  taxpayers,  we  have  no  desire  to 
prejudge  the  question  to  what  extent  secondary  edu- 
cation should  be  paid  for  by  the  State.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  first,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State 
until  Parliament  has  considered  the  subject  and  voted 
money  for  the  purpose ;  and  next,  that,  if  that  money  is 
voted,  it  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  way  that  will  best  ad- 
vance secondary  education.  The  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
education  of  children  in  elementary  schools  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  offends  against  both  these  conditions.  It 
involves  the  diversion  of  Government  assistance  specifically 
granted  for  one  purpose  to  another  and  quite  different 
purpose.  The  reasons  which  make  it  expedient  for 
children  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  public 
expense  are  quite  distinct  from  any  reasons  which  would 
make  it  expedient  for  children  to  carry  on  their  education 
up  to  the  ago  of  eighteen  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  the 
[  Legislature  which  has  recognized  the  force  of  the  former 
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reasons  cannot  be  held  by  so  doing  to  have  recognized  the 
force  of  the  latter.  If  Parliament  should  hereafter  desire 
to  aid  secondary  education,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
adopt  some  more  effectual  plan  than  one  which  should 
encourage  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  a  few  children  under  conditions  which 
would  be  equally  unfavourable  for  tbe  majority  and  the 
minority  of  the  scholars. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  DOCTOR  IN   MARLBOROUGH'S  WARS. 

ri  TRAVELLERS  in  the  East  are  constantly  amused  by  foolish 
JL  stories  of  inexhaustible  treasures  supposed  to  be  concealed  in 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  forts.    Englishmen  might  more  profitably 
speculate  on  the  existence  of  real  treasures  of  a  different  kind, 
much  more  accessible  and  nearer  home.    We  do  not  refer  to 
ingots  of  silver  or  pots  tilled  with  Roman  or  Saxon  coins,  but 
to  books  and  manuscripts  hidden  in  chests,  libraries,  and  drawers 
in  many  a  country  house  in  England,  never  rummaged  since 
the  family  lawver  "made  some  change  in  the  entail  during  the 
life  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner.    We  believe  that  a 
diligent  search,  such  as  Scott  made  for  ballads  in  the  farmhouses 
and^hamlets  of  the  Border,  might  bring  to  light  diaries  and  jour- 
nals of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  like  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  history  and  to  know  how  their  ancestors  talked, 
dressed,  and  wrote.  "One  of  these  waifs  and  strays  of  unpublished 
literature  has  recently  fallen  into  our  hands.      It  is  entitled 
Dr.  Armstrong's  Journal  of  his  Travels  in  170S  during  the  War 
in  Flanders  between  the  French  and  the  Allies  commanded  by  the 
D.  of  Marlborough.    As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  this  diary  has 
never  been  printed.    It  tills  53  pages  of  close  writing  of  that 
clear,  bold,  and  legible  type,  which  in  these  days  of  hurried  post- 
cards and  needless  circulars  seems  to  be  a  forgotten  accomplish- 
ment.   The  journal  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  covering 
letters  bear  date  respectively  September  25th,  1708,  N.S.  Leyden, 
and  July  10th,  171 1,  Douai.    The  first  packet  is  addressed  to 
the  writer's  "  honoured  father "  and  the  second  to  his  "  loving 
brother,"  and  there  is  a  third  written  to  his  father  and  mother,  in 
which  this  dutiful  son  sends  his  parents  a  copy  of  the  Doctor's 
degree  which  bad  been  conferred  on  him  by  Adolphus  Le  Large, 
Doctor  and  Professor  of  the  faculty  of  Pbysick  in  the  famous 
University  and  archbishoprick  of  Rheims.    Of  Dr.  Armstrong's 
birthplace,  parentage,  and  town  or  county,  the  letters  give  few 
particulars.    We  gather  that  he  lived  near  Sherborne  in  Dorset- 
shire. His  diary  is  made  up  of  odd  and  interesting  details  and  adven- 
tures; and  modern  special  correspondents,  scribbling  doctors,  and 
irrepressible  friends  in  camp  may  care  to  know  how  civilians  fared  in 
davs  when  there  were  no  indiscreet  telegrams  to  carry  information 
to  the  enemy,  and  no  ready  writers  who  felt  quite  equal  to  the  task 
of  showing  Lord  Clyde  or  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  how  to  iinish 
their  campaigns.    Dr.  Armstrong  appears  to  have  tried  to  combiue 
professional  advancement  with  sight-seeing ;  and  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture led  him  into  all  sorts  of  queer  scrapes,  out  of  which  he 
extricated  himself  with  considerable  dexterity.    He  was  once  or 
twice  captured  by  robbers  and  francs-tireurs,  and  stripped  almost 
to  his  shirt.    Letters  addressed  to  him  went  astray  and  took  seven 
weeks  to  reach  their  destination.    He  got  jio  remittances  from 
home,  and  had  to  put  a  bold  face  on  matters,  and  live  on  credit.  He 
came  in  for  a  night  attack  when  in  camp,  and  heard  bullets  whist- 
ling about  his  ears.    He  had  a  light  with  a  huge  Dutchman.  He 
was  taken  for  a  Erenchmau  and  brought  before  the  Great  Duke 
himself.    In  short,  he  went  through  a  variety  of  experiences 
which  are  described  with  no  small  point  and  much  humour,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  their  substance  as  far  as  space  permits. 

Leaving  Leyden  in  August  170S,  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where 
all  the  "  vats  on  the  river  were  hired  to  meet  the  Queen  of 
Portugal."  At  Dort,  the  chamber  where  the  fatuous  Synod  was 
held  had  raised  his  expectations ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  "  an 
old  tattered  room,  very  like  our  Church  house  in  the  days  of  old 
Dyer  the  Town-clerk."  At  Antwerp  he  was  "  mightily  surprised  '' 
at  the  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  all  the  corners  of  the 
street,  as  well  as  at  their  cloisters,  nunneries,  chappies,  and  worship, 
"  tbau  which  nothing  so  ridiculously  superstitious."  A  procession 
of  Notre  Dame  for  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  with 
a  train  of  tailors,  weavers,  coppersmiths,  bakers,  millers,  and  what 
not,  with  poles  in  their  hands  on  the  top  of  which  were  "  poppets," 
struck  him  as  the  oddest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  A  company  of 
Jesuits  extravagantly  decked  out  in  gold  and  silver  was  followed 
by  a  company  of  Jack  Puddings  in  blue  and  yellow,  who  made 
melodious  music,  though  every  one,  like  the  proverbial  Dutch- 
man, beat  his  own  march  and  played  his  own  tune.  Afterwards 
this  "  Thomas  Armstrong,  living  in  Holland,"  obtained  from  the 
Erench  a  document  allowing  him  to  pass  and  repass,  for  which 
he  had  to  pay  one  pistole;  a  sum  which  he  grudged  less  than  a 
like  amount  paid  for  a  berlin  of  the  same  nature  as  our  Hackney 
Coach.  "  This  last  was  the  worst  spent  money  as  ever  I  bestowed." 
We  regret  to  say  that  this  was  not  his  only  piece  of  ill-luck.  The 
berlin  was  stopped  by  two  men  who  took  him  for  a  G  crman.but  let 
him  go,  only  to  fall  a  little  further  on  into  the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty 
Frenchmen,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  Kings  pass,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  intercepted  some  wines  and 
provisions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  However,  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  "  attended  by  the  French  Princes  of  the  blood  and  the 


Chevalier  de  St.  George,  alias  K.  J.  the  8th,  alias  the  Pretended 
P.  of  Wales,"  spake  the  captives  civilly,  and  allowed  them  to 
walk  about  in  the  town  of  Ghent.    While  examining  the  fortifi- 
cations, "  rampiers,"  and  palisades,  he  chanced  to  come  on  his 
friend  Sir  Henry  Sterling  looking  out  cf  his  prison,  who,  with  his 
uncle  Aisking  (Erskine)  of  Edenburg,  was  in  a  very  "  lndilierent 
pickell,"  but'  overjoyed  to  see  an  English  faco.    Soou  after  this  the 
whole  party  were  liberated  and  they  went  over  the  field  of 
Oudenarde.    At  this  point  some  proposed  to  buy  horses  and  ride, 
but  our  Doctor  thought  the  price  extravagant,  and  preferred  to 
walk  with  a  Highland  gentleman,  one  Sincklar  (Sinclair),  related 
to  my  Lord  Sincklar,  st  udent  of  law,  of  the  strongest  body,  and  the 
best  swordsman  in  Leyden.    This  walking  tour,  however,  turned 
out  very  indifferently.    Heavy  boots,  a  frieze  coat,  and  a  musquet 
were  inconvenient  under  the  sun  of  September ;  and,  when  they 
reached  the  English  camp,  they  could  hardly  get  to  the  tent  door. 
Here  the  English  and  French  armies  were  only  a  league  apart. 
They  chanced  to  light  on  a  friend  in  one  Captain  Armstrong,  and 
were  much  edified  by  divine  service,  performed  under  a  canopy 
with  a  drum  for  a  desk.    Then  they  were  very  anxious  to  see  a 
real  battle,  but  all  expectation  came  to  nothing.    However,  as 
the  Doctor  was  at  breakfast,  a  stray  cannon  ball  took  off  the  hcad 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  valet,  while  a  bullet  sent  from  the  citadel 
very  nearly  "  spovled  the  edging  "  of  this  worthy  Doctor's  hat.  He 
takes  care  to  tellhis  father,  "  If  I  had  a  call  to  approach  the  enemy, 
I  value  the  cannon  as  little  as  any  man."    But  at  the  same  time 
ho  admits  that  he  cut  a  caper  when  the  balls  came  tumbling  about 
him  and  the  earth  trembled.    He  adds,  "  I  now  verily  believe  I 
should  make  a  good  souldier,  if  all  trades  fail."    The  upshot  of  all 
this  excitement  was  that  at  last  he  did  witness  something  of  a 
fight.    How  and  Temple's  regiments  went  out  to  drive  away  some 
French  foragers ;  Colonel  Armstrong  led  on  his  men,  as  sedate 
and  unconcerned  as  Marlborough  himself ;  and   in   less  than 
half  an  hour  the  green    was    covered   with  the  dead  bodies 
of  Frenchmen,  and  the  English  returned  to  their  dinner  with 
a  good   appetite,  having  soundly  thrashed  the  enemy.  The 
Doctor  and  his  friends  then  left' the  camp  to  encounter  worse 
dangers  than  the  bullets  from  Lisle.    In  a  wood  near  Grammont 
they  were   attacked  and   disarmed  by  a  party  of  deserters, 
and  fully  expected  to  be  dung  into  the  nearest  river.  How 
he  told     Sincklar  "  to  prepare  for  another  world,  though  con- 
vinced that  a  dying  hour  was  no  fit  time  for  repentance;  how 
he  was  deeply  affected  with  the  recollection  of  his  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  and  Poppum  Lace;  how  one  of 
the  marauders  handled  his  gun  very  carelessly ;  how  the  writer, 
seeing  a  chance,  had  a  great  desire  to  kill  the  captain  of  the 
band°but  was  prevented  by  a  cautious  divine  of  the  company; 
how  the  captives  were  stripped  of  shirts,  cravats,  and  hats  ;  how, 
like  Dominie  Sampson  when  feasting  with  Meg  Merrilies  in  the 
ruins  of  Derncleugh,  Dr.  Armstrong  fairly  drank  to  the  maraud- 
ing Captain's  health  in  a  glass  of  sound  Geneva ;  and  how  they 
were  all  finally  let  go  with  a  few  shillings  to  take  them  to 
Leyden,  is  very  naively  told  at  too  great  length  for  us  to  reproduce. 
A  Popish  priest,  however,  took  compassion  on  them  and  gave  them  a 
meal  in  a  country  house  and  good  straw  to  lio  on,  and  so  they 
eventually  got  safe  to  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Leyden. 
The  first  part  of  the  journal  ends  here  with  the  satisfactory 
announcement  of  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  home,  and  one 
hundred  guilders  from  young  Mr.  Vicary,  of  Exon. 

We  fear  that  some  of  the  correspondence  has  been  destroyed 
or  lost,  for  the  second  part  of  the  journal  bears  date  later  by 
•three  years  than  the  first,  and  refers  to  letters  "  as  usual." 
From  this  date  there  is  a  cessation  of  fighting  and  looting,  and 
we  "-et  instead  an  account  of  the  writer's  increasing  practice 
with  hopes  of  becoming  Physitian  Extraordinary.  We  find  a 
mysterious  notice  of  a  legacy  or  fortune  of  ypool. ;  mention  of 
scarcity  of  provisions  in  England,  and  of  the  extravagant  prices 
at  French  ordinaries,  and  the  strange  cookery  of  frogs  and 
mushrooms  with  the  tail  of  a  rat  and  a  bat's  wing;  sundry 
regular  visits  to  the  hospitals;  the  prayer  of  a  Scotch  doctor  for 
mercy  011  tavern  keepers,  that  "ha'  sic  a  conscience  as  to  tak 
twa  shilling  for  the  wee  bit  that  I  ha'  eaten";  and  other 
incidents  of  life  at  Douai.  From  this  town  an  excursion 
was  made  to  various  places  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  Rotterdam 
he  had  his  fight  with  a  huge  greasy  butter-box  of  a  Dutch 
skipper,  whose  head  and  shoulders  were  of  the  right  bear-garden 
breed.  The  language  is  somewhat  metaphorical,  but  we  gather 
that  our  Doctor's  physical  education  had  not  been  neglected 
and  that  he  fairly  put  his  adversary  to  the  rout.  At 
Cambray  he  heard  what  he  terms  a  doleful  relation  of  some 
soldiers  being  buried  alive  at  the  rear  of  the  English  camp  by  a 
certain  Colonel  Pococke,  and  we  at  first  thought,  with  feelings  of 
horror,  that  Netherlandish  atrocities  might  have  outdone  even  tbe 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  But  a  few  lines  further  on  we  discovered 
that  this  Colonel  Pococke  was  only  a  practical  joker  in  his  way, 
and  had  simply  consigned  to  earth,  not  the  persons  of  his  soldiers, 
but  their  huge  wigs,  because  he  disapproved  of  this  fashion  as 
1111  soldierlike  and  disadvantageous  to  their  appearance.  This 
solemn  interment  of  the  offending  head-dress  was  talked  of  in 
camp  as  "  a  good  comical  whim."  This  is  followed  by  an  anecdote 
of  a  pot-valiant  captain  who,  returning  to  camp,  challenged  a 
horse,  mistaking  it  in  his  cups  for  a  man,  and  put  the  animal  to 
flight.  This  is  described  as  not  paralleled  by  anything  in 
Parysmenos,  Don  Bellion  of  Greece,  Montelion  Knight  of  the  Oracle, 
or  iu  the  renowned  history  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom, "  No  !  would  you  sift  Don  Quixote  throughout."  We 
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should  note  hero  that,  in  order  to  get  to  Cambray,  the  author  had  to 
pass  through  French  territory,  or  territory  in  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  where  Areste  vous  soon  brought  him  up.  Like  poor  Tom, 
he  was  carried  from  tything  to  tything,  and  brought  before  the 
Governor,  who  required  a  substantial  person  to  answer  for  his 
honesty,  and  sent  him  on  to  St.  Kantine  (St.  Quentin)  with  a  tile 
of  musqueteers.  Between  Cambray  and  St.  Quentin  he  was  in- 
vited to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  Dauphin  by  a  queer  sort  of 
circular,  adorned  with  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones,  in  large  cha- 
racter, and  printed  on  royal  paper.  Every  one  was  praying  for  the 
deceased  and  tasting  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  But,  though 
"extravagantly  religious,"  the  inhabitants  were  remarkably  un- 
pleasant in  their  complexions,  being  like  so  many  apparitions  of 
"Westphalia  hams.  On  this  march  Dr.Armstronghadtosubnutto  what 
he  regarded  as  the  intolerable  inconvenience  of  drinking  champagne 
and  burgundy  instead  of  "  beere  and  ale."  Passing  through  a  | 
small  town  he  was  courted  by  women,  whom  he  believed  to  be  I 
«  very  honest  too."  He  had  to  take  to  his  heels  and  seek  a 
sanctuary  in  a  house  full  of  chapmen  and  pedlars,  who  plagued 
him  to  buy  rosaries  and  beads  and  images  of  saints,  and  ended  by 
excommunicating  him  for  "a  d — d  son  of  a  Huguenot."  To  cover 
his  retreat  he  scattered  some  copper  coins  among  them  while  they 
sang  "Ora  pro  nobis"  as  merry  as  crickets,  and  promised  to  repeat 
so  many  "  Ave  Marias  "  and  so  many  "  Pater  nosters  "  at  such  and 
such  altars  for  his  prosperous  campaigns. 

He  then  trudged  on  over  hills  and  through  "  tattered  villages  " 
till  he  could  discern  the  spires  of  Rheims.  All  this  time  the 
excessive  heat  of  his  upper  coat  made,  his  body  in  a  very  greasy  | 
pickle;  his  hat  scaled  and  snapped  like  puff  paste  ;  and  his  face 
and  hands  were  tinged  of  a  curious  saffron  dye.  On  arriving  at 
Rheims  he  challenged  all  the  Professors  to  a  trial  of  skill  at 
back-sword,  quarterstaff,  case  and  faulchions,  which,  he  explains,  ' 
are  synonymous  terms  for  botanie,  anatomie,  and  pharmasie. 
We  confess  our  ignorance,  as  but  for  this  timely  explanation  we 
should  have  imagined  that,  like  Friar  Tuck,  this  valiant  Doctor 
had  intended  to  make  his  quarterstaff  ring  noon  on  the  head  of 
a  rival  veteran  in  the  art.  The  combat  lasted  for  two  hours. 
He  had  been  primed  with  a  bottle  of  that  champagne  to  which 
a  short  time  previously  he  had  preferred  honest  English  ale. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  Professors,  who  were  six 
times  his  number,  could  not  give  him  a  fair  fall,  but  they  brought 
him,  he  confesses,  on  one  knee.  We  regret  that,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  modern  Boards  of  Examiners,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
questions  or  theses  preferred  to  the  candidate.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the  profession  were  satisfied,  l'or 
they  "  clapt  an  antediluvian  cap  on  my  head,  which  never  sees 
the  sun  but  on  such  an  occation,  and  then,  with  one  voice,  'twas, 
'rise  up  Doctor  Thomas  Armstrong,  you  are  a  person  worthy  to 
ride  in  our  troop.'  "  Moliere,  we  may  remember,  not  many  years 
before  this  time,  had  described  a  similar  scene  with  the  refrain, 
"  Bene  bene  respondere  ;  dignus  es  iutrare  in  nostro  docto  corpore." 
Still  admission  was  not  obtained  without  payment  of  fees, 
which  were  doubled  because  the  candidate  was  neither  an 
Irishman  nor  a  Roman  Catholic;  but  the  Professors,  after  all, 
dismissed  him  with  a  blessing,  gave  him  copious  advice 
about  his  practice,  and  recommended  him  to  sell  packets  of  drugs  at 
every  market  town,  with  the  addition  of  a  tumbler  or  Jack  Pudding, 
such  being  easy  to  find  in  that  country.  Returning  to  St.  Quentin 
he  joined  a  party  attended  by  a  military  escort,  as  there  was  little 
elso  but  robbery  and  murder  stirring  in  the  country,  and  sure 
enough,  near  a  wood,  one  of  the  King's  guard  was  shot  in  the 
belly  by  two  or  three  fellows.  The  accident  was,  however,  verf 
commodious,  as  there  was  a  "  chappie  "  hard  by,  in  which  this  un- 
lucky dragoon  was  provided  with  .snug  lying  and  a  split  willow  stuck 
at  the  head  of  his  grave.  No  wonder  that  these  "  sly  tricks,"  sup- 
posed to  be  played  by  peasants,  possessed  the  author  "  with  a  desire 
to  get  into  our  own  garrison."  Nothing  further  happened  on  this 
tour,  except  that  they  fell  in  -with  some  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
hazarded  the  remark  that  one  of  King  Louis's  household  would 
put  four  Dutchmen  to  flight,  but,  as  for  the  English  and  their 

d  -d  predestinarian  principles,  there  was  no  hope  of  winning  a 

field  from  them,  until  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  Here,  in  spite 
of  his  pass  and  the  civility  of  the  Governor  of  Canibray,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  before  Marshal  Villars ;  but  he  managed  to 
slip  away  in  the  night  by  a  back  door,  and  reach  the  English  lines, 
where  a  North  British  Sergeant  received  him,  and  made  him  a 
delicious  dish  of  Scots  collops,  with  brown  beer  and  Geneva  to  boot, 
without  charging  him  as  much  as  one  farthing.  As  a  set-off  against 
thiscivil  treatment  some  rudeness  was  shown  by  our  Danish  allies,  who 
taxed  him  with  concealment  of  his  profession,  put  him  into  the  cus- 
tody of  some  surly  fellows,  and  made  him  pass  one  night  in  a  sutler's 
tent,  on  the  bare  ground,  where  he  had  to  console  himself  with  a 
can  of  flip.  When  brought  before  our  Duke  and  asked  if  he  was 
related  to  the  Armstrong  with  Prince  Eugene,  he  very  prudently  re- 
plied that  he  was  related  to  all  the  Armstrongs,  whereupon  he  got 
back  bis  sword  and  his  liberty,  and,  meeting  with  a  friend  in  Dr. 
Sandilands,  obtained  his  remittances  and  paid  all  his  debts. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  after  these  escapes,  ad- 
ventures, and  penurious  struggles,  he  set  himself  seriously  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  found  the  physicians  wonderfully 
civil,  gained  experience  in  all  sorts  of  cases,  and  made  a  shift  to  j 
live  out  of  iifteen  shillings  a  day.  Somehow  his  conscience  seems 
to  have  been  a  source  of  disquietude  to  him,  and  we  have  an  in- 
sight into  two  dreams  about  a  squadron  of  French  ghosts, 
a  churchyard,  a  skeleton,  and  two  musqueteers  sent  by  the 
Universal   Monarch  to  despatch  him  in  a  minute.     But  he 


awoke,  and  "  behold  it  was  a  dream."  The  Diary  concludes 
with  a  night  attack  made  by  some  8,000  French  on  Palm's  regi- 
ment, which  they  entirely  demolished ;  to  be  stopped  in  their 
victorious  career  by  other  British  boys  in  their  shirts  and  boots, 
and  no  coats  or  breeches.  The  hail  of  bullets  led  the  author 
seriously  to  reflect  that,  though  he  fully  designed  to  die  on  a  bed  of 
honour,  a  doctor  wns  a  person  worth  taking  care  of ;  so,  like  a  man 
of  honour,  he  ran  away,  guided  by  the  light  of  the  tiring  and  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  his  predestinarian  principles.  No  one,  we 
are  happy  to  record,  blamed  him  for  this  eelerem  fur/am,  unless  it 
was  when  he  stood  a  few  minutes  to  look  for  his  breeches,  in  which 
were  two  or  three  guilders.  We  cordially  endorse  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  Diary,  whero  our  correspondent  holds  that  his 
epistle  differs  from  the  common  sort,  being  entirely  good  nonsense, 
begin  or  end  where  you  please.  A  man  of  such  opportunities  and 
activity  of  body  would,  had  he  lired  in  our  time,  have  probably 
increased  the  revenue  of  the  Telegraph  Department  by  paying 
heavily  for  columns  of  flashy  narrative,  impudent  attempts  at 
political  and  military  dictation,  and  grotesque  errors  of  fact.  As 
it  is,  he  has  left  us  a  diary  which,  dis6gured  by  a  little  egotism 
and  by  only  occasional  coarseness,  is  conspicuous  for  quaint  touches 
of  humour,  and  for  a  simplicity  and  a  truthfulness  which  we  may 
look  l'or  in  vain  in  many  a  budget  from  Zululand  or  Cabul. 


POLISHING  OFF  PEAKS. 

JF  there  were  many  climbers  equal  to  Mr.  Edward  "Whymper 
the  world  would  soon  have  need  of  a  fresh  supply  of  mountains. 
Mr.  Whymper,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  printed  in  the  Times,  has 
lately  been  "  doing  "  a  few  little  hills  in  Ecuador.  He  has  passed 
"twenty-six  consecutive  hours  on  the  top  of  Cotopaxi,"  and  he 
has  succeeded  "  in  polishing  off  Chimborazo,  Corazon,  Sincholagna, 
and  Antisana."  He  has  learnt,  as  he  tells  us,  how  to  be  "  quite 
gay  and  lively"  at  a  height  of  19,500  feet.  At  the  date  of  his 
letter  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon  a  fresh  excursion,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  hoped  to  "polish  off  Saranen  and  Cotocachi."  lie 
has  his  eye  on  an  active  volcano,  whereof  the  precise  height  is  as 
yet  unknown  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
"  way  in  which  one's  time  gets  muddled  away "  in  this  in- 
teresting region.  It  appears  that  "  directly  you  get  into  a 
town  or  village  you  seem  to  be  stuck  fast. '  With  the  best 
intentions,  this  energetic  mouiitaineer  cannot  escape  from  the 
dulness  of  the  plaius;  and,  apart  from  other  obstacles,  one  of 
Mr,  Whymper's  guides  had  had  his  feet  frost-bitten,  so  that  for 
live  weeks  he  was  utterly  useless.  This,  it  may  be  admitted, 
is  altogether  inexcusable;  and  all  mountaineers  of  right  feel- 
ing will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Whymper's  annoyance.  Their 
sympathy  will  perhaps  be  increased  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  these  daring  ascents  are  wholly  disinterested.  Mountaineering 
in  Ecuador  so  far  resembles  virtue  that  it  must  perforce  rest  con- 
tent to  be  it3  own  reward.  The  climate,  we  are  candidly  in- 
formed, is  the  "  most  utterly  abominable  that  can  be  imagined." 
It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Whymper  abandons  the  monotonous  life  of 
the  towns  ;  for,  however  lofty  his  position,  he  can  get  no  clear  view. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn  among  the  hill-tops  he  has 
not  been  favoured  with  one  clear  day.  He  has  scaled  the  most 
dillicult  peaks;  but  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  found  every- 
thing "  bottled  up  in  a  mist,"  and  an  hour  of  clear  weather 
from  six  to  seven  in  the  morning  is  the  utmost  concession  that 
he  has  been  able  to  win  from  the  hostile  elements.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Whymper's  ardour  as  a  moun- 
taineer has  not  been  complicated  by  any  guilty  weakness  for 
the  picturesque.  A  lofty  peak  is  in  his  eyes  a  huge  object 
hidden  in  a  fog  which  requires  to  be  "  polished  off.''  Once  this 
desirable  result  has  been  attained,  the  conquered  mountain  letires 
into  obscurity,  or  i3  handed  over  to  those  feeble  sentimentalists 
wdio  gaze  at  its  majestic  form  from  the  level  of  the  plains. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  climbing,  considered  as  a  separate  pursuit, 
is  capable  of  much  further  development.  Within  a  very  short 
space  of  time  all  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  world  will  have 
been  successfully  "polished  off,"  and  some  new  and  more  exciting 
occupation  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  enterprising  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  This  aspect  of  the  question  suggests  a  very  dilli- 
cult social  problem  with  which  a  future  generation  will  have  to 
deal.  Mountaineering  in  its  modern  sense  has  created  a  distinct  type 
of  manhood  which  imperatively  demands  tit  and  sufficient  exercise 
for  its  strength.  To  make  mountains  out  of  molehills  i3  an 
achievement  only  possible  in  the  sphere  of  moral  ideas,  and  yet, 
unless  these  gentlemen  can  be  supplied  with  new  and  difficult 
peaks  as  they  are  required,  society  will  be  threatened  with  a  grave 
danger.  For  it  must  always  be  an  element  of  peril  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  when  a  strong  and  able-bodied  class  of 
men  are  thrown  suddenly  out  of  work.  High-spirited  climbers 
like  Mr.  Whymper  will  never  consent  to  interest  themselves  a 
second  time  in  peaks  that  have  been  once  "  polished  oil,''  and  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  even  an  "  active  volcano  "  will  seem 
but  a  tame  affair..  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  the  future 
of  this  formidable  band?  If  the  boasted  playground  of  Europe 
could  be  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite  on  a  colossal 
scale,  such  well-worn  aud  hackneyed  peaks  as  the  Mat- 
terhorn  might  perhaps  take  a  novel  and  interesting  shape. 
The  jaded  appetite  of  the  Alpine  Club  would  submit  to  a 
momentary  revival,  and  the  labour  of  "  polishing  off  would  have 
to  be  taken  over  again.    But  even  this,  even  if  it  were  possible. 
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would  be  but  a  tinkering  attempt  to  solve  a  serious  problem 
The  world  we  live  in  is  after  all  but  a  very  small  place,  and  to  no 
class  must  it  seem  so  small  and  uneventful  as  to  tlie  professional 
mountaineer.  No  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upon  any  human  plan  which  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise 
would  satisfy  their  just  aspirations.  Society  in  regard  to  their 
ever-increasing  requirements  will  speedily  iud  itself  in  the 
difficulty  that  has  to  be  encountered  by  a  powerful  monarch 
with  an  enormous  standing  army.  An  exten  Ore  war  may  meet 
the  immediate  danger,  but  it  only  serves  in  the  event  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  which  has  rendered  war  a  necessity.  We 
would  strongly  deprecate,  therefore,  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Alpine 
Club.  Concessions  of  this  kind  offered  to  a  dangerous  class 
only  increase  their  influence,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  try 
to  devise  some  vast  scheme  of  aerial  emigration  which  would 
place  them  in  possession  of  another  and  a  more  mountainous 
planet.  And,  after  all,  the  problem  to  which  we  have  referred, 
although  full  of  danger  for  the  future,  scarcely  concerns  the  pre- 
sent age.  We  ought  rather  in  our  time  to  indulge  a  just  feeling 
of  pride  that  the  process  of  "  polishing  off"  has  been  so  nearly 
completed,  and  that  this  result  is  in  so  large  a  measure  due  to  the 
energies  of  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  devotion  of  the  Alpine  Club,  even  the  most  mighty 
mountain  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  but  a  poor  and 
petty  exhibition  of  nature,  which  is  fast  failing  in  attraction 
even  for  the  class  for  whose  special  amusement  it  may  be  said  to 
exist. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  consider  in  what  degree 
this  modern  pursuit  of  mountaineering  will  ultimately  affect  the 
sentiment  of  the  picturesque.  There  was  a  time  when  the  hilly 
regions  of  the  world  were  regarded  with  a  feeling  almost  of  dread 
and  repulsion.  The  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  the 
wilder  forms  of  nature  which  characterized  preceding  centuries  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated,  but  there  can  at  least  be  no  question 
that  the  passionate  love  of  landscape  is  in  a  special  sense  the  pro- 
perty of  the  modern  spirit.  Under  the  austere  genius  of  Words- 
worth mountains  began  to  be  reverently  worshipped.  The  puny 
little  specimens  of  natural  grandeur  which  sufficed  to  excite  his 
imagination  would  now  be  greeted  with  derision  by  the  Alpine 
Club  ;  but  the  sentiments  which  he  sought  to  express  found  a 
genuine  response  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  time.  Since 
Wordsworth's  day,  however,  mountains  have  been  made  to  step 
down  from  their  pedestal.  His  attitude  of  grave  and  yet  fervent 
admiration  has  been  exchanged  for  a  more  familiar  knowledge, 
and  the  world  has  learned  to  place  itself  upon  easy  and  inti- 
mate terms  of  relationship  with  peaks  that  seemed  to  be  of 
awful  and  inaccessible  grandeur.  Thanks  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Alpine  Club,  the  mountain  is  now  shown  to 
be  a  very  commonplace  manifestation  of  nature.  For  a  while 
certain  individual  peaks  retained  a  measure  of  distinction,  owing 
to  the  doubts  that  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  them.  But  one  after  another  these  un- 
fortunate hills  have  been  forced  to  lower  their  pretensions.  They 
have,  in  fact,  to  quote  again  Mr.  Whymper's  expressive  phrase, 
been  completely  "polished  off,"  and  the  result,  although  ad- 
mirable in  itself,  has  been  almost  fatal  to  their  reputation.  No 
modern  mind  can  entertain  much  respect  for  a  hill  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  climb.  And  with  the  loss  of  respect,  there  goes  also  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  ;  for  it  would  be  idle  to  urge  the  claims  of  any 
mountain  which  is  known  to  be  classified  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Alpine  Club  as  a  peak  of  the  second,  or  perhaps  of  the  third,  class. 
It  is  possibly  due  to  this  cause,  as  much  as  to  an  inevitable  reaction 
from  the  earlier  enthusiasm,  that  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  now 
show  a  decided  tendency  to  revert  to  the  beauties  of  uneventful 
landscape.  The  flat  or  gently  undulating  places  of  the  earth  are 
•once  more  to  be  allowed  a  chance,  and  painters  are  already  turning 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  a  kind  of  beauty  such  as  would 
formerly  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  consideration.  In  a  little 
while  poetry  will  perhaps  follow  the  lead  of  art,  and  Switzerland, 
deserted  and  neglected,  will  cease  to  exist  save  in  the  memory  of 
Mountaineers  of  the  old  school. 


BEAN  STANLEY  ON  ROMAN  VARIATIONS. 

T~\EAN  STANLEY  is  nothing  if  not  picturesque.  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  theology  should  have  become — we  cannot 
■say  his  special  study,  for  he  knows  very  little  about  it— but  his 
special  profession  and  fancy.  It  affords  less  scope  than  some 
other  subjects  for  original  treatment,  and  what  Luther  said  of  ig- 
noring it  altogether  may  be  applied  with  even  greater  force  to  those 
"who  handle  it  without  adequate  preparation,  neglectum  sui  ulcis- 
citiir.  Still,  when  a  clever  man  of  versatile  intellect  and  consider- 
able power  of  expression,  and  with  an  abnormal  capacity  of  seeing  a 
long  way  into  brick  walls— accompanied,  as  is  natural,  with  an 
equal  incapacity  for  seeing  what  is  obvious  to  ordinary  eyes — 
undertakes  to  give  us  his  views  on  a  question  which  he  has  thought 
a  good  deal  about,  and  on  which  he  believes  he  has  something  to 
say,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  more  or  less  interesting,  though  the 
interest  may  be  quite  as  much  due  to  the  eccentricity  of  his  mis- 
takes as  to  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  The  Dean  is  hardly  the 
most  competent  person  to  break  a  lance  with  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  Variations  of  Protestantism.  However,  he  has  convinced 
himself  that  much  instruction  may  be  derived  from  a  bird's  eve 


view,  in  a  friendly  and  appreciative  spirit,  of  "  the  Variations  of 
Catholicism  " ;  the  chief  advantage  being,  if  we  rightly  understand 
him,  to  prove  how  great  a  blessing  it  is  to  the  world  that  Christi- 
anity should  bo  split  up  into  some  hundreds  of  conflicting  sects, 
and  that  all  of  them — the  Roman  communion  included,  if  she 
would  only  recognize  her  true  blessedness — are  habitually  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  each  other  but  with  themselves.  In  regard 
to  the  Roman  Church  he  proposes  to  exhibit  this  inconsistency,  in 
his  paper  in  Preiser's  Magazine,  by  examining  her  condition  first 
before  and  then  after  the  licformation.  That  he  has  made  some 
telling  points  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  deny,  though, even  where  he 
is  right  in  the  main,  his  statement  of  the  case  is  seldom  free  from 
blundering  or  exaggeration ;  but  he  also  falls  into  many  con- 
spicuous mistakes,  both  in  his  facts  and  his  inferences,  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  presently  call  attention.  The  principle  from  which 
he  starts,  though  characteristically  overstated,  is  an  important  but 
hardly  to  any  student  of  Church  history  a  novel  one.  That  the 
mediaeval  Catholic  Church,  which  included  the  whole  of  Europe, 
included  many  elements  which  have  since  been  drafted  off  into 
Protestantism,  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  and  it  follows  that  a 
certain  historical  continuity  has  been  preserved  in  both  the  great 
divisions  of  Western  Christendom.  But  to  say  that  this  con- 
tinuity— meaning  thereby  moral  continuity,  not  episcopal  succes- 
sion, which  lies  entirely  beyond  the  purview  of  the  article — has 
been  maintained  "  in  the  same  sense  "in  the  "  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  " — i.e.  the  Kirk — as  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  simply 
paradoxical.  It  puts  rather  a  strain  on  our  powers  of  imagination 
to  be  told  that  not  only  "  is  Leo  XIII.  the  successor  of  Gregory  the 
Great  in  the  same  sense  as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  the  successor  of  Augustine,"  but  also  in  the  same  sense  as  "the 
present  Principal  of  St.  Andrews  is  the  successor  of  the  first 
Provost,  appointed  by  Bishop  Kennedy."  However,  the  Dean  has 
a  substratum  of  fact  to  go  upon  here,  and  he  illustrates  tha 
presence  of  what  he  calls  Protestant  elements  in  the  ante-Refor- 
mation Church  happily  enough  by  reference  to  "  the  free-spoken 
language  adopted  both  by  clergy  and  laymen  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  abuses."  He  might  have  added 
the  free-spoken  language  of  Councils,  for  there  was  hardly  a, 
tnediteval  Council,  General  or  Provincial,  that  did  not  ring  with 
the  denunciation  of  clerical  abuses,  and  make  at  least 
some  attempt,  however  ineffectual,  to  remedy  them.  But 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice  that  the  explanation 
of  this  contrast  between  mediasval  and  modern  practice — 
which  by  no  means  applies  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
is  not  far  to  seek,  and  does  not  altogether  bear  out  his  view  of  the 
unmixed  "  benefit  to  the  world  "  of  what  the  Prayer-Book  calls 
"  our  unhappy  divisions."  As  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  people  will  have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  "  washing  their 
dirty  linen  in  public,"  and  therefore  while  Christendom  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  antagonistic,  or  at  least  rival,  Churches,  the 
members  of  each  will  be  apt  to  make  the  most  of  their  neighbours' 
failings,  and  do  their  best  to  conceal  or  extenuate  their  own.  In 
the  middle  ages  there  was  no  risk  of  having  to  wash  one's  dirty 
linen  in  public,  because  there  was  no  outside  public  to  witness 
the  unedifying  spectacle.  Men  could  afford  to  be  free-spoken 
because  they  were  speaking  among  friends,  and  it  was  the  common 
interest  of  all  who  cared  about  religion  that  "  the  great  roomy 
universal  Church" — to  use  a  phrase  of  George  Eliot's — to  which 
they  all  belonged,  should  be  kept  decently  and  in  order. 

The  Dean's  first  detailed  illustration  of  his  thesis  no  less 
strikingly  illustrates  his  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  method 
and  view.  He  has  got  hold  of  an  important  fact,  which  has  for 
obvious  reasons  been  too  much  overlooked  by  controversialists, 
and  is  quite  worth  noting ;  but  in  his  usual  fashion  of  overstate- 
ment and  misstatement,  he  mixes  it  up  with  what  are  not  facts  at 
all,  and  puts  on  it  an  interpretation  of  his  own  which  would  have  not 
a  little  amazed  those  immediately  concerned.  Referring  to  some 
significant  disciplinary  and  ritual  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  middle  ages  the 
two  sacraments  were  completely  transformed."  The  phrase  "  the 
two  sacraments,"  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  slip  of  the  pen,  is  an 
unfortunate  one  in  every  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dean  at 
once  proceeds  to  speak  not  of  two  ordinances  but  of  three  — 
Baptism,  Communion,  and  Confirmation ;  in  the  next  place,  he 
must  be  well  aware  that  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  period  he 
refers  to  had  for  several  centuries  recognized  seven  sacraments, 
while  the  dual  enumeration  did  not  come  in  till  three  centuries 
later,  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  lastly,  his  supposed  "  transforma- 
tion "  of  Baptism  is  a  mare's-nest.  His  point  is  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants,  which  had 
invariably  prevailed  throughout  Christendom  up  to  that  period  as 
is  still  the  case  in  the  Eastern  Church,  was  abandoned ; 
that  the  form  of  Baptism  was  changed  from  total  immersion,  which 
"  its  name  indicates,"  to  "  the  totally  different  rite  of  sprinkling  "; 
and  that  "  Confirmation  was  deferred  to  an  age  of  consciousness," 
meaning  apparently  age  of  reason.  The  abolition  of  infant  Com- 
munion was  undoubtedly  a  very  sweeping  innovation,  far  more  so 
under  some  aspects  than  the  contemporaneous  withdrawal  of  the 
chalice  from  the  laity  (which  the  Dean  does  not  notice  at  all),  as 
it  altogether  deprived  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  baptized 
members  of  the  Church — something  between  half  and  a  third,  pro- 
bably— of  the  Sacrament  which  had  always  before  been  admin- 
istered to  them.  That  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
this  momentous  change  in  later  ages,  while  the  controversy 
has  raged  so  hotly  over  the  administration  of  Communion  under 
one  kind,  arises  of  course  from  the  fact  of  all  the  Protestant 
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todies  having  followed  the  Roman  "  innovation"  on  the  one 
point — as  also  in  the  postponement  of  Continuation,  where  the 
rite  has  been  retained,  "  to  an  age  of  consciousness  — while  re- 
turning to  the  earlier  usage  on  the  other  point.  The  custom 
of  deferring  Confirmation  came  in,  however,  very  gradually 
in  the  Latin  Church  ;  it  was  often  administered  to  infants  till  a 
different  rule  was  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  though  its 
reservation  in  the  West  to  the  Episcopal  order  made  it  impossible 
to  follow  the  Eastern  usage  of  regularly  uniting  it  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism.  There  is  a  curious  survival  of  the  old 
tradition  in  the  note  appended  to  the  English  Baptismal  Office 
stating  that  baptized  children,  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin, 
are  undoubtedly  saved,  which  was  inserted  to  meet  the  scruples  of 
parents  who  were  anxious  about  the  salvation  of  their  children 
when  dying  unconfirmed.  We  cannot  however  agree  with  Dean 
Stanley  that  "no  more  severe  blow  has  ever  been  dealt  against  the 
magical  and  mystical  theory  of  the  sacramental  system  "  than  by 
this  deferring  of  Confirmation  and  first  Communion,  considering  that 
the  "magical  and  mystical"  use  of  infant  Baptism  was  retained, 
and  that  nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  in- 
troduced the  change  than  to  disparage  the  validity  of  infant  Com- 
munion. As  to  Baptism  the  Dean  is  doubly,  or  rather  trebly, 
wrong.  "The  rite  of  sprinkling"  pr  aspersion  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  finds  no  countenance  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  English  Prayerbook.  And  the  late  Mr.  Wharton 
Marriott  has  shown,  iu  his  learned  article  on  the  subject  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  first  that  the  word  "baptize" 
may  just  as  well  signify  pouring  or  affusion,  which  is  the  form 
sanctioned  by  both  the  Roman  and  Anglican  ritual,  as  immersion ; 
and,  secondly,  that  both  practices  had  existed  side  by  side  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  a  very  early  age.  To  speak  of  the  transi- 
tion from  immersion  to  allusion  as  strictly  analogous  to  "the 
abolition  of  the  water  of  baptism  by  the  Society  of  Friends  " — i.e.  the 
disuse  of  the  sacrament  altogether — argues  a  daring  to  which  we 
should  scarcely'  have  expected  even  Dean  Stanley  to  be  equal.  It  is  a 
lighter  matter  that  he  should  speak  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass 
"  containing  two  elements  entirely  incompatible  with  two  of  the 
most  widely,  recognized  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,"  one  of 
which  elements  does  not  occur  in  "the  Canon  of  the  Mass"  at  all, 
while  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  either  with  Roman  doctrines 
rests  only  on  his  failure  to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Neither 
again  would  anybody  not  gifted  with  his  singular  capacity  for  dis- 
cerning non-existent  distinctions  and  ignoring  those  which  are 
real,  imagine  that  to  recognize  the  nullity  of  marriage  in  certain 
cases  "amounts  to  the  same  thing"  as  the  permission  of  divorce, 
or  that  clerical  celibacy  j6  more  than  a  disciplinary  institution 
which  the  stanchest  infallibilist  would  allow  to  be  variable  in  its 
own  nature  and  one  about  which  the  Church  might  conceivably 
make  mistakes. 

But  the  strange  mixture  of  "  facta,  infecta  "  which  constitutes  so 
marked  a  peculiarity  of  Dean  Stanley's  method  may  perhaps  be 
most  readily  exemplified  by  examining  three  of  his  consecutive 
points  ;  on  the  first  of  which  he  appears  to  us  to  be  substantially 
right  both  in  his  facts  and  his  inference  ;  in  the  second,  right  in 
his  facts,  which  however  are  for  his  purpose  irrelevant ;  in  the 
third,  entirely  wrong  in  his  facts  from  his  ignorance  or  con- 
temptuous ignoring  of  ordinary  theological  terminology.  First 
cumes  a  reference,  which  he  has  probably  borrowed  from  Janus,  to 
the  extraordinary  variation  of  Papal  decrees  on  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  and  the  lawfulness  of  usury.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  points  at  issue  do  touch  directly  on  questions  of 
faith  and  morality.  Not  so  the  Dean's  next  example,  which  con- 
cerns the  different  treatment  of  actors  in  the  French  and  Italian 
Church.  But  that  is  a  mere  point  of  det  lil,  which  might  very 
conceivably  and  not  unreasonably  be  affected  by  differences  of  time 
and  place,  just  as  the  opinion  of  religious  people  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  attending  theatres  might  be  largely  affected  by  circumstances 
of  the  kind.  In  his  third  example  the  Dean  has  touched  indeed  on 
an  import  ant  matter  of  doctrine,  but  he  entirely  mistakes  his  autho- 
rities. We  are  first  told  of  a  devotional  work  by  a  certain  Dr. 
Furniss,  published  permissu  super iorum,  which  contains,  we  believe, 
very  startling  and  repulsive  descriptions — though  not  worse  than 
may  be  found  in  some  Protestant  works — of  the  future  torments  of 
the  wicked.  It  is  then  added,  truly  enough,  that  "  nothing  could 
justify  such  a  publication  except  the  most  absolute  certainty  on 
the  subject  "  the  subject  evidently  from  the  context  meaning,  not 
the  particular  details  of  Dr.  Furniss's  book — which  he  would  no 
doubt  himself  allow  to  be  matters  of  opinion — but  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  itself.  Now  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  that  subject  is.  The 
Dean  however  observes  that  it  is  an  entirely  open  question : — 

Not  only  are  there  expressions  of  a  totally  different  character  in  Tertullian, 
Origen,  St.  Gregory  oi'  JN'yssa,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  St.  Ambrose — the 
three  last  recognised  by  the  Roman  Church  as  canonised  saints — but  even 
in  modern  time:;  a  brief  but  significant  hint  is  dropped  in  a  footnote  to  a 
well-known  work  by  the  foremost  theologian  of  that  Church,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  never  ruled  anything  at  all  on  the  subject. 

As  to  his  patristic  authorities — among  whom,  by  the  way,  St. 
Ambrose  apd  Tertullian  have  no  business  to  appear — it  would  strain 
even  the  ost'ich  stomach  of  the  extreinest  Vaticauist  to  digest 
a  theory  of  infallibility  which  made  the  Church  responsible  for  all 
the  statements  of  her  accredited  or  even  canonized  writers ;  and 
Origen  was  condemned,  instead  of  being  canonized,  expressly  on 
account  of  his  alleged  heresies  on  this  matter.  But  the  appeal  to 
Cardinal  Newman's  authority  is  the  most  infelicitous,  though  it  is 


due  to  Dean  Stanley  to  say  that  he  gives  his  readtrs  the 
opportunity  of  appreciating  its  value  by  quoting  in  a  footnote  the 
passage  cited  from  Petavius  in  Dr.  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent: 
"  De  hue  damnatorum  saltern  hominum  respiratione  nihil  adhuc 
certe  decretum  est  ab  Ecclesia  Catholica."  Petavius,  whom  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Dcfensio  Fidci  Nicena  counted  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  highest  theological 
authorities  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  of  his  Church  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  his  statement  cited  by  Cardinal  Newman  is  so 
unquestionably  true  that  every  tiro  in  theological  literature  knows 
it  to  be  almost  a  truism  ;  but  the  Dean  has  entirely  misconceived 
its  meaning  through  a  misconstruction  of  the  critical  word 
respiratione,  from  which  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  theological  question  involved,  might  have  been 
expected  to  preserve  him.  Respiratio  does  not  mean  resto- 
ration, as  the  Dean's  argument  requires,  but  a  respite  or 
intermission  of  suffering,  and  it  has  been  a  very  general  opinion 
among  Latin  theologians  of  all  ages  that  there  may  be  in  course 
of  time  a  mitigation  or  even  total  cessation  of  the  bodily  sufferings 
of  the  lost ;  and  on  that  point,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  certainly  pronounced  no  decision.  Of  course  we  merely 
refer  to  the  matter  here  as  illustrating  the  Dean's  ineradicable 
confusion  of  thought. 

On  one  point  where  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  go  wrong, 
as  to  the  marvellous  divergences  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Papal 
infallibility,  he  has  said  what  is  very  true,  though  it  has  often  been 
said  before.  And  as  the  matter  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  well 
for  those  without  as  within  the  Roman  pale,  and  the  case  is  fairly 
and  forcibly  summed  up  in  the  following  passage,  we  will  conclude 
by  presenting  it  to  our  readers  as  it  stands : — 

Compare  the  language  of  the  Spanish  or  French  prelates  who  promoted 
the  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  Council  with  the  language  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  who,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  Papal  Infalli- 
bility ?  "  caused  the  catechumen  to  reply  "  It  is  a  Protestant  Calumny." 
Compare  the  almost  adoring  language  held  by  extreme  Ultramontanes 
respecting  Pius  IX.,  with  the  latest  utterances  of  Montalembert,  who  spoke 
of  him  as  "  the  idol  in  the  Vatican  "  ;  or  with  the  contemptuous  style  in 
which  the  whole  subject  was  treated  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  laymen 
who,  for  a  short  time,  ventured  to  express  their  opinions  in  the  public 
journals  of  England.  Compare  the  language  of  the  two  highest  Koman 
authorities  in  England.  One  of  them  supported  with  all  his  energy  the 
promulgation  of  the  dogma,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  its  importance  and  its 
force  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The  other  regarded  the  formation  of 
the  dogma  as  the  work  of  "an  aggressive  insolent  faction  which,"  as  a 
student,  "  he  could  not  defend  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  history  "  ;  and, 
even  after  accepting  it,  he  reduced  his  allegiance  to  the  very  minimum  of 
which  human  language  is  capable.  Or,  again,  consider  the  assertions  of 
those  members  of  the  Koman  Communion  who  declare  that  they  have  ac- 
quiesced in  this  dogma,  to  their  co-religionists  so  important,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  as  no  Pope  from  the  beginning  of  time  ever  has  spoken 
authoritatively,  so  it  is  probable  that  no  Pope  to  the  end  of  time  will  ever 
so  speak ;  or,  as  another  alternative,  that  the  moment  any  Pope  falls  into 
error,  that  moment  ipsn  facto  he  ceases  to  be  a  Pope,  and  therefore,  ceases 
to  speak  as  an  authority.  And  to  these  variations  amongst  theologians  we 
ought  to  add  those  still  wider  divergences  which  exist  amongst  the  large 
classes  of  the  Roman  Communion,  whose  numbers  form  a  material  element 
in  the  dazzling  pretensions  which  it  puts  forth  ;  and  yet  of  whom  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  both  amongst  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes, 
there  are  thousands  to  whom  the  Pope's  claims  to  infallibility  are  entirely 
inoperative.  It  might  perhaps  be  asked  whether,  even  amongst  the 
strongest  upholders  of  the  dogma,  any  one  ever  quotes  or  accepts  it  except 
on  behalf  of  something  to  which  he  is  previously  inclined.  For  all  other 
cases,  the  qualifications  in  reserve  are  so  large  and  numerous  as  to  supply 
some  means  of  escape. 


THE  SWORD  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

THE  sword  of  our  fathers  has  again  been  drawn  from  its  scab- 
bard. We  do  not  mean  the  sabre  so  dear  to  that  sweet  damsel 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Geroistein,  but  a  much  more  deadly  weapon, 
and  one  pointed  at  a  far  more  august  throat  than  any  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  redoubtable  Fritz.  The  existence  and  the  use  of 
this  most  necessary  instrument  of  defence,  even  more  than  of 
defiance,  was  revealed  to  us  just  eleven  years  since  by  the  very 
man  who  is  now  quivering  under  its  gleam.  So  certainly  in  every 
age  does  the  doom  recur 

Fas  nccis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

February  23,  1869,  was  a  day  to  be  much  and  long  remembered 
in  our  Parliamentary  history,  for  upon  it  a  great  man  made  a  great 
maiden  speech  at  a  great  constitutional  crisis.  A  wicked  lord, 
Bury  by  title,  with  the  characteristic  effrontery  of  an  hereditary 
aristocrat,  asked  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  relieve  from  the  burden  of  re-election  those  men  of  light 
and  leading  whom  Her  Majesty  might  summon  to  her  counsels. 
The  House  was  aghast  at  the  audacity'  of  the  heir  of  the  Keppels ; 
but  at  first  it  could  only  find  expression  in  the  deep  utterances  of 
Mr.  White,  whilom  "the  Plymouth  Sound,"  but  then  member 
for  Brighton.  Presently,  however,  from  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Ministerial  side  a  majestic  form  uprose,  and  Parliament  first 
heard  the  solemn,  solid  boom  of  that  voice  whose  "  Turn  them  out  ■ 
has  been  scattering  confusion  among  the  Tory  hosts. 

No  mock-modest  protestations  preluded,  no  girlish  excuses 
weakened,  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  mouth,  magna 
sonaturum,  of  William  Vernon  Harcourt.  The  hour  had  come 
and  the  man,  and  the  Commons  had  only  to  listen  and  be  in- 
structed. The  case  was  desperate,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  great  majority  of  that  Session  ;  for,  as  the  member  for  Oxford 
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observed: — "He  could  not  forget  that  this  was  a  Bill  to  abro- 
gate a  principle  which  was  coeval  with— he  might  almost  say  con- 
genital with — our  present  system  of  Parliamentary  government  " 
— namely,  by  necessary  sequence,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
True  it  was  that  the "  provision  was  originally  enacted  from 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  poor  Crown 
"had  now  no  longer  any  power  of  which  the  most  austere  dema- 
gogue need  be  jealous.  But,  as  the  tyrannical  Crown  waned, 
another  tyranny  as  oppressive,  to  say  the  least,  and  as  odious  to 
the  Liberal  instincts  of  the  people,  had  grown  up,  that  many- 
headed  monster  "  the  Executive  " — the  Cabinet,  in  other  words — 
in  which,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  Executive  crosses  the  path  of 
the  citizen,  its  most  offensive  member,  by  the  nature  of  his  repres- 
sive powers,  must  always  be  that  despot  who  holds  the  strings  of 
Home  affairs : — 

It  was  because  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Anne  were  a  safeguard 
.against  the  power  of  the  Executive  that  it  seemed  to  him  quite  as  necessary 
at  the  present  moment  as  at  any  former  period  of  our  history  that  they 
should  be  religiously  preserved  and  jealously  maintained. 

Minions  and  sycophants  might  gloat  over  the  fiction  that  it  was 
the  Sovereign  who  made  the  Ministers.  So  the  Sovereign  might 
do  in  theory ;  but  after  each  choice  there  was  a  "  fundamental  prin- 
ciple "  which  decreed  an  appeal  to  a  more  august  tribunal — the 
constituency  which  had  elected  and  sent  that  man  to  Parliament ; 
and  as  the  constituencies,  dealing  with  each  Ministry  as  a  whole, 
might  "  turn  them  out "  at  the  first  opportunity,  so  each  con- 
stituency has  the  absolute  right  to  claim  the  option  of  "  ratifying  " 
or  refusing  to  ratify  the  Sovereign's  preference,  by  turning  out  of 
Parliament  that  representative  whom  the  Queen  may  delight  to 
honour,  but  whom  the  householders,  supreme  at  the  ballot-boxes, 
may  in  their  religious  jealousy  desire  to  abase : — 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  Act  which  his  noble  friend  proposed  to 
repeal  was  this — that  the  choice  by  the  sovereign  of  her  Ministers  should 
be  ratified  by  the  people  as  represented  by  the  constituencies  who  elected 
them.  This  was  a  principle  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been 
fundamental  in  the  English  Constitution,  and  he  confessed  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  that 
it  should  be  changed. 

So  far  we  have  been  listening  to  the  patriot,  the  sage,  and  the 
statesman ;  but  Mr.  Harcourt  soon  soars  on  the  wings  of  his  im- 
passioned argument  to  even  higher  regions,  and  catches  something 
of  the  old  prophetic  strain.  At  distant  intervals,  as  we  know,  it 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  some  few  elect  geniuses  from  Balaam 
downwards  to  predict,  unconsciously  it  may  be  and  unwillingly, 
but  unerringly,  their  own  latter  end.  Among  these  great  men 
Mr.  Harcourt  took  his  stand,  when,  with  impressive  earnestness, 
"  He  ventured  to  protest  against  what  Lord  Castlereagh 
would  have  called  an  '  ignorant  impatience '  of  small  in- 
conveniences when  dealing  with  great  constitutional  principles." 
True,  Mr.  Hall  may  shut  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  face  of  the  Home  Secretary  while  his  new  honours  are  fresh 
upon  him  ;  but  this  will  be — for  "  Historieus  "  has  told  us  so — a 
"  small  inconvenience  " ;  and  it  would  be  "  ignorant  impatience  " 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  complain — Mr.  Secretary  himself 
would  never  be  guilty  of  such  littleness — of  an  accident  which 
was  at  the  same  time  the  vindication  of  those  "  great  constitutional 
principles  "  which  compel  our  modern  Hampden  to  try  conclusions 
with  an  oppressive  and  unscrupulous  "  Executive,"  whose  ap- 
pointment remained  to  be  ratified  by  the  electing  constituencies. 

But  the  Statute  of  Anne  was  something  more  brilliant,  some- 
thing keener  and  more  cutting,  even  than  an  assertion  of  principles. 
In  the  words  of  our  inspired  seer: — "It  had  done  great  service, 
and  he  believed  it  might  do  great  service  again.  It  was  the  sword 
of  our  fathers,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  it  bright  and  bur- 
nished as  we  had  received  it  from  our  ancestors."  Belief  is  now 
swallowed  up  in  fruition.  The  day  of  the  renewed  "  great  service  " 
has  come  indeed  ;  the  "  sword  of  our  fathers,"  bright  and  freshly 
burnished,  has  been  received  by  the  avenger  Hall.  The  souls  of  our 
Whig  ancestors  are  looking  on,  from  wherever  Liberal  statesmen 
go,  at  the  clash  of  fundamental  principles.  It  is  a  strife  of  heroes, 
each  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  to  be  fulfilled ;  each  vy- 
ing with  the  other  which  shall  show  most  godly  reverence  for  the 
immortal  principles  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  the  one  b_v  action  and 
the  other  by  endurance.  Whether  the  result  may  show  that  Mr. 
Hall  be  destined  to  lay  low  his  majestic  foe,  or  whether  the  inten- 
tion of  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  our  prophetic  Secretary  may 
be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  actual  suffering,  certain  it  is  that 
he  has  been  spared  to  give  a  point  and  reality  to  the  maiden  utter- 
ances of  his  Parliamentary  Muse  which  even  he  in  the  first  glow 
of  his  earliest  triumph  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 

Then,  if  the  anticipations  of  the  Times,  strong  in  the  longings 
of  a  new  love,  of  the  Standard,  caudidly  friendly  to  its  ancient 
comrades,  and  of  the  penitent  Pall  Mall  should  be  justified  by  the 
rout  of  Hall  and  his  abandoned  Tories,  a  reception  for  the  great 
statesman,  unique  in  its  attributes,  should  be  provided.  Consider- 
ing the  crowded  state  of  the  London  streets  in  the  pious  and  picto- 
rial month  of  May,  we  should  hardly  counsel  Danish  cattle  being 
harnessed  to  his  triumphal  car.  Let  the  ceremony  be  reserved  for 
the  inside  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  Speaker  will  smile  with  affable 
condescension  on  Mr.  Secretary  as  he  advances  up  the  floor,  robed 
in  the  silken  vestment  of  a  Queen's  Counsel,  though  upon  his 
head  he  carries  no  horsehair  disguisement  of  a  plodding  advo- 
cate, but  the  laced  hat  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  while  he  bears  in 
one  hand  the  Seals  of  the  Home  Office,  and  in  the  other  the  bright 
and  burnished  brand  Excalibur  torn  from  his  discomfited  assailant. 


To  his  right  flank  and  his  left  will  cling  his  introducers,  whom 
he  may  choose  from  Bristol  and  Northampton ;  and  the  clerks  at 
the  table  will  chant  in  harmonious  accord,  to  the  chaste  melody  of 
Offenbach  : — 

Voici  le  sabre  de  nos  peres : 
Tu  vas  le  mettre  u.  ton  cote  ; 
Ton  bras  est  fort,  ton  ame  est  iicre, 
Ce  glaive  sera  bicn  porte. 


TURNING  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF. 

IT  is  a  great  pity  that  when  Mr.  Sambourne,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  drew  that  clever  picture  of  tacking  yachts,  with  a  certain 
very  well-known  broadsheet  figuring  on  the  mainsail  of  the  fore- 
most, he  did  not  know  of  the  metamorphosis  which  awaited  our 
contemporary  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  A  pleasing  little  sketch 
might  have  been  made  in  the  corner,  representing  the  captain  and 
crew  of  one  bark  undergoing  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  the 
Abdiels  of  the  Bounty,  as  a  preparation  for  setting  off  on  the  new 
tack.  No  one  was  surprised  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  "  leading 
journal,"  which,  since  it  has  become  unable  to  lead,  has  generally 
been  sufficiently  dutiful  in  its  efforts  to  follow.  A  little  more  as- 
tonishment may  have  been  excited  by  the  evolutions  of  a  pro- 
fessedly Tory  paper  which  appears  to  be  aspiring  to  the  position  of 
an  independent  one,  and  which,  after  doing  the  late  Government 
all  the  harm  it  could  in  reference  to  the  Water  Bill  j  ust  before 
the  elections,  and  giving  them  not  the  warmest  of  support  during  the 
contest,  appears  to  have  discovered  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  Heaven- 
born  Minister  at  last,  and  has  accordingly  been  saluted  by  Sir 
William  Harcourt  as  the  national  organ  of  Conservatism.  Changes 
of  this  kind,  though  net  usual  or  well-famed  in  English  journal- 
ism, are  not  unknown.  It  was  reserved  for  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  provide  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  newspaper  office  changing  its  occupants,  like  one  of  the 
houses  in  Downing  Street,  with  a  change  of  Government. 

The  first  step  in  the  drama,  at  least  as  it  was  openly  played, 
was  the  announcement  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself  of  last 
Saturday  that  the  editor  who  had  so  long  directed  it  would  from 
that  day  forward  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  was  followed 
by  a  circular  announcing  a  change  not  only  of  editorship,  but  of 
proprietorship,  and  by  a  statement  in  a  Sunday  paper  that  the 
Pall  Mall  would  henceforward  be  a  "  Ministerial  journal."  The  term 
"  Ministerial  journal  "  has  never  been  [a  popular  one  in  England, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  repudiated.  The  state- 
ment was  contradicted  energetically  by  the  new  editor  or  pro- 
prietor, or  proprietor-editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  it  was 
announced  in  the  first  issue  of  the  new  paper — for  it  certainly 
seems  to  deserve  that  adjective — that  the  Pall  Mall  would  con- 
tinue to  be  distinguished  by  the  independence  it  had  always 
shown.  Meanwhile  a  curious  explanation  of  this  claim  to  con- 
tinuity, and  a  still  more  curious  definition  of  the  independence 
referred  to,  appeared  in  a  letter  from  the  outgoing  editor  himself. 
According  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  proprietor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  shortly  after  the  elections,  informed  him  that  he  had 
transferred  the  property.  The  new  holder  expressed  his  wish 
that  Mr.  Greenwood  should  retain  his  post.  This  polite  wish 
naturally  elicited  a  request  to  be  informed  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  paper  were  to  be  the  same  as  before,  or  whether, 
like  those  of  the  American  candidate  on  a  celebrated  occasion, 
they  were  to  be  changed.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  latter  was  to 
be  the  case.  The  principles  were  to  be  the  principles  of  the  new 
proprietor ;  and,  further,  the  principles  of  the  new  proprietor  were 
to  be  those  of  the  new  Administration,  which,  as  Mr.  Greenwood 
rather  wickedly  adds,  was  not  then  formed.  However  this  might 
be,  a  "  general  support  "  was  to  be  given  to  this  Administration 
which  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  its  not  yet  known  father,  and  it  soon 
appeared  (we  still  quote  Mr.  Greenwood)  that  inthisinstancegeneral 
and  particular  were  more  nearly  allied  than  is  sometimes  the  case. 
Mr.  Creenwood  not  unnaturally  felt  some  reluctance  to  accept  en 
Hoc  the  political  creed  of  another  person,  who  in  his  turn  was  ap- 
parently prepared  to  accept  en  blue  the  political  creed  of  a  yet  un- 
formed body ;  and  he  proposed  some  test  questions.  These,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise,  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church,  all  three  of  which  were  to  be  supported,  or  rather 
the  first  two  were  to  be  supported  and  the  last  not  opposed.  There- 
upon Mr.  Greenwood  gratef  ully  declined  to  continue  as  editor  with 
sttch  a  remarkable  breach  of  continuity,  and  announced  his  own 
retirement  and  that  of  his  stall'.  With  the  rest  of  his  letter 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  it  concerns  more  or  less  private 
matter.  Finally,  this  curious  correspondence  was  enriched  by  two 
notes,  one  from  the  late  and  one  from  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  demurring  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  statement 
of  the  case.  The  former  simply  says  that  many  of  the  late 
editor's  statements  are  inaccurate  or  misleadin"- ;  but  as  these 
probably  concern  the  points  about  which  we  have  been  silent, 
there  is  no  need  to  take  account  of  them.  The  actual  pro- 
prietor's testimony  as  to  the  singular  interview  just  detailed  is 
cf  more  importance.  He  simply  states  that  there  are  "  inaccuracies 
of  fact  or  of  colour'' in  the  history  thereof,  and  we  can  very 
readily  believe  that  there  never  yet  was  an  interview  of 
such  a  kind  in  which  the  version  of  one  of  the  parties  did 
not  seem  to  the  other  inaccurate  in  colour,  it"  not  in  fact.  In 
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particular  it  is  objected  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  was  not  mentioned.  It  does  not  require  a  Bentley  or  a 
Porson  to  adjust  these  two  various  readings.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  one  speaker  had  disestablishment  in  Scotland 
in  his  mind,  while  the  other  was  thinking  of  disestablishment  in 
England  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  Mr.  Greenwood's 
memory  had  deceived  him  in  reference  to  the  proposed  "  general 
support  "  to  the  new,  and  then  non-existent,  Administration,  the 
world  would  have  been  informed  of  it.  It  may  be  taken,  then,  as 
agreed  that  immediately  after  the  elections  the  powers  that  were 
and  the  powers  that  are  in  the  case  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  deter- 
mined to  make  that  periodical  tack  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
After  all,  however,  tacking  is  not  the  most  appropriate  metaphor  ; 
for  the  object  of  the  tacks,  even  when  the  ship  is  apparently  pro- 
ceeding in  the  most  opposite  direction,  is  the  same.  There  used 
to  be  a  joke  against  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  that,  more  accus- 
tomed to  cavalry  than  to  sailors,  he  never  could  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  giving  the  order  "  wheel "  instead  of  "  tack."  The 
phraseology  of  George  the  Kingmaker  is  very  appropriate  iu  this 
case,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  wheeled 
round  the  compass,  or  pretty  nearly  so. 

We  do  not  know  that,  whatever  the  circumstances,  we  can 
■wholly  approve  the  dragging  of  names  and  persons  before  the 
public  in  questions  of  journalism.  The  more  strictly  the 
anonymity  and  impersonality  of  a  journal  are  maintained,  the 
greater  is  likely  to  be  the  journalist's  respect  for  the  public 
and  the  public's  respect  for  the  journalist.  But  certainly  if 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  such  a  proceeding  is  excusable, 
that  case  is  tbe  present.  It  has  at  any  rate  for  very  many 
years  been  an  honourable  tradition  of  English  newspaper  writing  that 
it  has  principles.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  repudiated  the  epithet  of  Ministerial  is  the  best 
possible  proof  of  this,  though  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  rather 
unfortunate  alacrity.  It  would  be  absurd  of  course  to  suppose  that 
a  newspaper  can  be  carried  on  without  capital,  and  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  capitalist,  if  he  happens  to  have  any  particular 
principles,  will  lend  his  money  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
attacking  those  principles.  Papers  have  changed  hands  and,  in 
changing  hands,  have  changed  politics  before  now.  But  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  remember  any  instance  where  so  unlucky  an  occasion 
has  been  chosen  for  the  change,  or  where  the  circumstances  of  it 
have  been  so  mirth-provoking.  A  newspaper  has  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  on  a  certain  plan  and  under  a 
certain  inspiration,  which  must  bo  presumed  to  have  been  agree- 
able, or  at  least  not  disagreeable,  to  the  proprietor.  A  general 
election,  and  the  temporary  lapse  into  disfavour  of  the  doc- 
trines to  which  the  newspaper  in  question  has  given  a  general 
support,  is  chosen  as  the  time  for  a  family  compact,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  announced  to  the  conductors  of  the  paper  that 
they  are  to  give  a  general  support  to  exactly  the  opposite  views, 
or  rather  to  some  possible  exponents  of  those  opposite  views 
■who  have  not  yet  declared  a  policy,  nor  indeed  been  placed 
in  a  position  to  do  so.  After  which  the  journal  under  its  new 
management  is  made  to  state  that  its  former  independence 
•will  be  maintained,  even  as  the  famed  silk  stockings  of  Sir  John 
Cutler,  after  receiving  the  last  completing  darn  of  woollen-,  might 
have  announced  that  their  former  silkiness  would  continue  to  be 
an  unalterable  characteristic  of  their  composition.  The  practical 
results  of  the  proceeding  do  not  concern  us,  though  they  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious.  We  have  only  to  renew  the  suggestion  already 
hinted  at,  that,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  become  common,  we  had 
better  have  professed  Ministerial  journals,  so  that  changes  may  be 
accomplished  with  decency  and  despatch,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out unnecessary  exacerbation  of  feeling.  It  might  be  advisable  to  have 
more  than  one  such  journal.  There  might  be  the  out-and-out  Minis- 
terial paper  which  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  everything  the  Govern- 
ment did  :  the  semi-otHcial  journal — a  sort  of  Times  in  its  better 
days — which  had  plenty  of  information,  and  was  enabled  to  lead 
public  opinion  up  to  the  required  point ;  and  the  independent — such 
as  we  take  the  new  Pall  Mall  to  be — which  bore  the  outward  garb 
of  impartial  criticism,  but  which  was  well  understood  to  give  what 
we  find  ought  to  be  called  a  "  general  support "  to  the  Ministry. 
A  few  journalists  of  suiheient  versatility  might  have  permanent 
posts  on  these,  not  to  mention  that  the  merely  mechanical  part  of 
the  papers  and  their  non-political  columns  would  also  employ  a  con- 
siderable permanent  staff.  The  political  writers  who  happened  to 
be  bothered  with  consciences  would  of  course  go  out  of  office  with 
their  chiefs.  Indeed  we  do«not  see  why  a  companion  setof  Opposition 
organs  should  not  beset  up — the  irreconcilable  organ,  the  moderately 
depreciatory  organ,  and  the  unkiudty-impartial  organ — in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  flux  and  reflux  of  personnel,  just  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  Opposition  benches  in  the  House.  The 
plan  might  perhaps  be  a  little  troublesome  to  the  subscribers,  who 
would  have  frequently  to  change  their  orders  to  their  newsagents, 
hut  otherwise  it  would  have  many  advantages,  and  above  all  would 
present  a  perfectly  irreproachable  front  to  the  critic  of  morals.  The 
present  system  of  private  enterprise  is  obviously  from  this  incident 
liable  to  the  charge  of  occasionally  producing  scandals.  The  pro- 
fane public  will  probably  ask  whether  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  another  son-in-law,  to  whom,  in  case  of  a 
Tory  majority,  say  in  1 88.],  he  can  retransfer  the  paper  in  order 
that  it  may  give  an  enlightened  and  independent  support  to  the 
Ministers  who  succeed  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  Indeed  it 
■would  evidently  be  well  for  all  newspaper  propiietors  on  the  new 
system  to  have  two  sleeping  partners,  one  Tory  and  one  Liberal, 
who  might  be  respectively  called  from  their  sleep  to  become  the 


Mr.  Jorkins  of  the  occasion  when  a  political  crisis  happened,  and 
who  could  talk  about  the  continuance  of  their  independent  course, 
and  assure  all  and  sundry  that  the  paper  in  all  important  matters 
was  the  same  concern. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  OATH. 

MR.  BRADLAUGH  has  made  what  we  suppose  he  con- 
siders an  effective  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons.  By  a 
bold  avowal  of  his  peculiar  tenets  and  by  adopting  the  position 
that  those  tenets  constitute  no  obstacle  to  his  taking  his  seat,  he 
has  obtained  for  himself  the  honour  of  a  short  debate  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee.  We  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  views,  but  a  very  large  number 
of  people  regarded  his  election  for  Northampton  as  a  national 
calamity,  if  not  a  national  disgrace,  and  these  persons,  and  perhaps 
others,  will  probably  suspect  Mr.  Bradlaugh  of  posing  as  the 
superintelligent  unbeliever  who  has  shaken  himself  free  from  the 
trammels  of  popular  superstition.  But,  whether  his  attitude 
towards  the  ordinarily  accepted  religious  ideas  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  be  real  or  assumed,  it  behoves  every  one  who  adopts 
such  a  position  of  superiority  to  make  sure  of  his  ground  ;  and  it 
would  be  no  small  triumph  to  the  despised  and  inferior  crowd  if  it 
turned  out  that  on  this  occasion  vaulting  ambition  had  "  o'erleaped 
itself,"  and  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  by  his  "take  away  that  bauble" 
sort  of  performance  on  Monday  last  had  practically  excluded 
himself  from  ever  taking  his  seat,  save  through  the  possible  con- 
cession of  both  Houses  and  the  passing  of  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  already  been  the  cause  of  one  Act  of 
Parliament  being  passed ;  but  in  that  case  there  was  more  reason 
for  such  a  course  being  pursued  than  can  perhaps  be  shown  in  the 
present  instance.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  before  now  shown  himself  an 
acute  amateur  lawyer ;  but  he  has  on  this  occasion,  we  venture  to 
think,  got  a  little  out  of  his  depth,  and  there  is  possibly  in  store 
for  him  an  unexpected  check,  for  which  his  only  consolation 
would  be  the  consciousness  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh,  when  called  upon  last  Monday  to  take  the  usual 
Parliamentary  oath,  claimed  the  right  to  make  an  affirmation  in 
lieu  thereof,  asserting  that  he  was  by  the  statutes  relating  to  this 
point  entitled  to  take  such  a  course.  In  order  rightly  to  estimate 
the  validity  of  this  claim,  it  is  necessary7  briefly  to  review  the 
course  of  legislation  in  relation  to  Parliamentary  oaths.  At  no 
very  distant  date  a  variety  of  oaths  were  imposed  on  all  members 
except  Quakers,  whose  claim  to  exemption  by  virtue  of  divers  old 
statutes,  allowing  them  to  affirm  instead  of  swearing,  was  upheld 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pease,  elected  in  1833.  These  oaths  in- 
cluded those  of  allegiance,  of  supremacy,  and  of  renunciation 
of  the  Pretender,  and  one  at  least  involved  the  use  of  the  words 
"  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The  election  of  Baron 
Rothschild  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  and  their  refusal  to 
adopt  these  words — which,  when  the  matter  came  before  the  courts 
of  law,  were  held  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  oath— showed 
that,  unless  some  modification  either  of  the  oath  itself  or  of  the 
law  which  exacted  the  taking  of  it  was  adopted,  no  Jewish  sub- 
ject of  Her  Majesty  could  ever  sit  in  either  House.  For  nearly 
eleven  years  Bills  having  this  object  were  annually  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  ;  but  at 
length,  in  1858,  two  Acts  were  passed,  the  first  of  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  then  existing  oaths  one  embodying  all  their 
necessary  provisions,  but  still  concluding  with  the  obnoxious 
words,  "  And  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.  So  help  me  God."  The  second  Act  enabled  either 
House  to  pass  a  resolution  in  the  case  of  any  person  of  the  Jewish 
religion  entitled,  but  for  the  oath,  to  sit  and  vote  in  such  House, 
that  he  may  omit  the  clause  "  And  I  make  this  declaration 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and  enacted  that  thereupon 
the  oath  so  taken  should  be  of  the  same  effect  as  if  nothing  had 
been  omitted.  By  the  former  of  these  two  Acts  concessions  were 
also  made  to  suit  the  case  of  Quakers  and  "  every  other  person  now 
by  law  permitted  to  make  his  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration 
instead  of  taking  an  oath."  In  1S66  these  enactments  were 
repealed,  and  a  form  of  oath  imposed  on  members  of  both  Houses 
which  could  be  taken  by  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  inasmuch  is 
it  contained  no  mention  of  Christianity  and  merely  concluded  with 
the  customary  adjuration  "So  help  me  God."  Section  4  of  this 
Act  comprises  an  exemption  in  favour  of  "  Quakers  and  every  other 
person  for  the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make  a  solemn 
affirmation  or  declaration  instead  of  taking  an  oath,"  who  are  to- 
be  allowed  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
Pirliameutary  oath.  Then  by  Section  5  it  is  provided  that  if  any 
member  of  the  House  of  Peers  votes  by  himself  or  his  proxy  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  or  sits  as  a  Peer  during  any  debate  in  the  said 
House,  without  having  taken  the  oath,  he  shall  for  every  such 
offence  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  500/. ;  and  if  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  votes  as  such  in  that  House,  or  sits  during  any 
debate  after  the  Speaker  has  been  chosen  without  having  taken  the 
oath,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  for  each  offence,  and 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  his  seat  shall  be  vacated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  dead.  An  Act  of  1867  substitutes  the  present 
form  of  Parliamentary  oath  for  that  directed  by  the  last  men- 
tioned Act,  but  does  not  otherwise  affect  the  law.  To  sum  up 
this  part  of  our  argument,  it  appears  that  any  member 
of  either  House  who  takes  any  part  in  the  business  of 
such  House  without  taking  the  prescribed  oath,  or,  being  a  person 
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for  the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  take  a  solemn  affirmation 
or  declaration  instead  of  an  oath,  hiving  made  such  affirmation  or 
declaration  to  the  same  effect,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  500/.  for 
every  such  offence,  and,  if  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  to  lose 
his  seat  in  addition.  The  taking  such  oath  or  making  such 
declaration  is  therefore  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Parlia- 
mentary life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  case.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
declines  to  take  the  usual  oath,  and  indeed  we  cannot  see  how 
he  could  consistently  do  so.  We  do  not  profess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  religious  or  non-religious  views, 
but  in  a  reported  case  in  which  he  was  plaintiff,  and  in  which  his 
evidence  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  by  reason  of  his 
peculiar  tenets  he  was  not  competent  to  be  sworn,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
admitted  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Deity  or  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  is  thus  incompetent  to 
give  evidence  on  oath  in  any  court  of  law  ;  but  were  he  willing 
to  take  the  requisite  Parliamentary  oath,  we  do  not  clearly  see 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  object  to  his  competency.  Even 
had  he  insisted  on  omitting  the  concluding  adjuration  from 
feelings  similar  to  those  which  in  M.  Sardou's  Rabagas  prompted 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  on  the  use  of  a  certain  name,  and 
had  so  taken  the  oath,  he  might  probably  have  safely  taken 
his  seat,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  held  that  the  concluding  ad- 
juration is  merely  the  form  of  the  oath  and  not  an  essential  part 
thereof.  All  such  compromises,  however,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  dis- 
avows, and  claims  to  make  his  affirmation.  But,  to  be  entitled 
to  adopt  this  alternative,  he  must  bring  himself  within  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "  person  for  the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make 
a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  instead  of  taking  an  oath." 
The  statutes  under  which  Mr.  Pease  claimed  and  secured  exemp- 
tion as  a  Quaker  applied  only  to  specific  oaths,  and  in  the  year  in 
which  he  entered  the  House  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  Quakers 
and  Moravians  were,  in  all  cases  where  an  oath  was  requisite,  per- 
mitted to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead.  In  the  same  year 
the  privilege  of  affirming,  instead  of  swearing,  on  all  lawful  occa- 
sions was  extended  to  members  of  the  sect  called  Separatists  ;  and 
in  1 837  an  equally  wide  exemption  was  conferred  on  ex-Quakers 
and  ex-Moravians  who  still  retained  a  conscientious  objection  to 
swearing.  This  completes  the  list  of  persons  who  are  now  by  law 
permitted  to  make  an  affirmation,  instead  of  taking  an  oath,  on  all 
occasions  where  an  oath  is  otherwise  indispensable,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  does  not  come  within  the  catalogue. 
But  for  certain  specified  purposes  and  on  certain  specified  occasions 
the  privilege  of  affirming,  instead  of  swearing,  may  be  extended  to 
persons  of  tender  conscience  outsido  the  limits  of  these  par- 
ticular sects.  By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  it  is 
provided  that,  "  If  any  person  called  as  a  witness,  or  desiring 
to  make  an  affidavit  or  deposition,  shall  refuse  or  be  un- 
willing from  alleged  conscientious  motives  to  be  sworn,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  court  or  judge  ....  upon  being 
satisfied  _  of  the  sincerity  of  such  objection,  to  permit  such 
person,  instead  of  being  sworn,  to  make  his  or  her  solemn 
declaration  or  affirmation  in  the  words  following : — 1 1,  A.  B.,  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare°that  the  taking 
of  any  oath  is,  according  to  my  religious  belief,  unlawful,  and  I  do 
also  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  affirm  and  declare,' "  &c. 

But  here  of  course  comes  in  the  question  whether  a  person 
who  would  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  law  to  make  an  affirma- 
tion by  virtue  of  this  section  is  "  a  person  for  the  time  being  by 
law  permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  instead 
of  taking  an  oath,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1866.  We 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  is.  The  section  refers  to  no  particular 
class  of  persons,  the  occasion  is  limited  to  courts  of  law  or  legal 
proceedings,  and  moreover  there  is  no  direct  permission  by  law, 
but  only  a  right  of  permission  vested  in  the  absolute  discretion  of 
the  judge.  But  even  supposing  that  any  person  who  might  reason- 
ably claim  exemption  from  the  judge  under  this  section  is  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1S66,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  i3.  If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  were  ultimately  to  be 
allowed  to  make  an  affirmation,  he  would  not,  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  in  use  in  Parliament,  have  specifically  to 
declare  that  "  the  taking  of  any  oath  is,  according  to  his 
religious  belief,  unlawful";  but  i'n  ascertaining  who^are  the 
persons  entitled  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  section,  the  form  of  the 
affirmation  therein  provided  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration.  It 
is,  we  maintain,  clear  that  the  persons  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  can  satisfy  the  Court  that  from 
conscientious  religious  belief  they  hold  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  bo 
morally  wrong,  as  being  prohibited  by  the  form  of  religion  thev 
profess,  and  these  are  the  only  persons,  besides  the  members  and  ex"- 
member3  of  the  sects  above  mentioned,  now  permitted  to  make 
an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath  even  in  a  court  of  law.  Then, 
is  Mr.  Bradlaugh  within  this  category  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  The  very  idea  of  an  oath  being  unlaw- 
ful according  to  a  man's  religious  belief  argues  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  Being  whose  name  is  not  to  be  invoked  in  mundane 
matters,  or  who  has  prohibited  the  taking  of  an  oath.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  observes  in  his  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Laiv 
of  England,  these  Acts  do  not  meet  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
being  an  atheist,  has  either  no  religious  belief,  or  does  not  object 
to  taking  an  oath. 

Apparently,  however,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  relies  on  the  provisions  of  1 
two  other  Acts,  to  which  he  referred  in  his  short  address  to  the 
House,  but  which  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  help  him  much, 
lhese  are  the  "Evidence  Further  Amendment  Act.  1869,"  and  I 


the  "Evidence  Amendment  Act,  1870."  The  object  of  these 
Acts  was  as  follows :—  It  being  found  that  iu  certain  cases  the 
ends  of  justice  were  defeated  or  hindered  by  witnesses  objecting 
to  take  an  oath,  or  beiDg  objected  to  as  being  incompetent  to  do 
so,  who,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  religious  belief  whatever, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  affirm,  the  Act  of  1869  was  passed,  pro- 
viding that  in  such  cases  "  such  person  shall,  if  the  presiding  judge 
is  satisfied  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  would  have  no  binding  effect 
on  his  conscience,  make  the  following  promise  and  declaration  " : — 
"  I  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that  the  evidence  given  by  me  to 
the  Court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tho 
truth,"  and  any  person  having  so  pledged  himself  and  subsequently 
giving  false  evidence  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

In  1870  Mr.  Bradlaugh  brought  an  action  against  one  De  Bin, 
which  was  referred  to  arbitration.  As  before  stated,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh presented  himself  as  a  witness,  and  was  objected  to  on  tho 
ground  of  incompetency  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  tenets.  He  then 
claimed  to  give  his  evidence  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1869,  but 
the  arbitrator  held  that  that  Act  did  not  apply  to  proceedings  be- 
fore an  arbitrator,  and  rejected  his  evidence.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
applied  to  the  Court,  but  the  Court  refused  the  application  on  the 
ground  that  where  persons  have  agreed  on  an  arbitrator  they 
are  bound  by  his  decision,  and  did  not  decide  the  point  at  all.  In 
the  same  year  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Act  of  1869  to  all  proceedings  before  a  person  authorized 
to  administer  an  oath,  but  not  otherwise  affecting  the  law.  It  is 
to  these  statutes  Mr.  Bradlaugh  appeals  as  constituting  him  a 
person  for  the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make  a  solemn 
affirmation  or  declaration  in  place  of  taking  an  oath  within  the 
Act  of  1866.  There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  on  his 
side.  Under  the  Acts  of  1869  and  1870,  a  witness  may  object 
to  take  an  oath,  and  may  eventually  "  solemnly  promise  and 
declare,"  aud  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  this  amounts  to  being 
permitted  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  instead  of 
taking  an  oath,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
who  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  own  evidence  were  it  not  for 
some  such  provision.  But  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  appear 
to  us  far  more  cogent.  The  remarks  made  above  with  reference 
to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  apply  with  equal  force 
to  these  Acts.  Next,  the  Act  of  1866  specifies  "Quakers 
find  all  other  persons  for  the  time  being  permitted,  &c,"  and 
on  an  established  rule  of  Parliamentary  construction,  the  subse- 
quent general  words  must  be  interpreted  as  being  cjusdem  generis 
with  the  preceding  specific  ones.  The  application  of  this  principle 
would  limit  the  words  "  all  other  persons"  to  persons  having  a 
conscientious  religious  objection  to  taking  an  oath — the  class  of 
people,  in  fact,  provided  for  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act.  Then  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1S66  are  "a  solemn  declara- 
tion or  affirmation."  If  these  words  be  taken  as  describing  the 
same  thing,  it  is  clear  that  the  declaration  or  promise  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1869  is  not  a  solemn  affirmation,  though  it  may  bo 
a  declaration,  if  they  be  taken  disjunctively  as  referring  to 
two  different  things.  Again,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
"  permission  "  about  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1869.  The  Act  seems 
to  contemplate  witnesses  who  are  not  parties  to  the  suit  rather 
than  the  parties  themselves,  and  without  affording  any  counte- 
nance to  their  absence  of  religion,  to  have  sought  to  devise  some 
means  of  rendering  their  testimony  available  by  applying  the 
purely  secular  sanction  of  a  possible  prosecution  for  perjury. 
"  Such  person  shall  .  .  .  make  the  following  promise  and  declara- 
tion." The  point  is,  however,  unquestionably  a  knotty  one,  and  we 
shall  be  curious  to  see  what  the  Select  Committee  determine  about 
it. 


THE  HERALD  OF  PEACE. 

THE  blessing  pronounced  on  peacemakers  is  not  likely  to  be 
inherited  by  newspapers.  The  popular  opinion  that  the  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  like  war,  because  war  helps  to  sell  their 
journals,  is  probably  erroneous.  War  is  bad  for  trade,  and  any- 
thing that  is  bad  for  trade  is  b?.d  for  tho  press.  But,  on  the  whole, 
out  of  the  mere  desire  to  find  something  exciting  to  say,  news- 
papers do  sometimes  happen  to  encourage  war.  There  may  be  some 
slight  ill-feeling  between  two  countries  or  Courts,  and  the  papers  are 
bound  to  drag  the  affair  into  publicity.  They  are  like  the  boys 
whom  Arminius  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  saw  at  Eton.  Young 
Bottles  was  asked  whether  he  would  take  a  licking  from  Lord 
Claude,  and  then  Lord  Claude  was  informed  that  "  that  beast 
Bottles  says  he  won't  take  a  licking  from  you."  Newspaper  corre- 
spondents are  constantly  averring  that  F ranee  won't  take  a  licking 
from  Germany,  or  that  she  has  taken  a  diplomatic  licking,  or  that 
Italy  does  not  want  to  fight,  but  will  do  so  in  certain  contin- 
gencies. Thus  the  discussion  of  foreign  politics  iu  the  press  is  very 
like  the  gossip  of  small  boys  in  the  Lower  Fourth,  who  pass  their 
time  in  wondeiing  whether  Briggs  major  is  afraid  of  Smith,  and 
whether  Thompson  is  the  master  of  Jones.  The  eternal  chatter 
about  these  matters  rouses  angry  passions,  and  presently  there  is 
work  enough  for  war  correspondents. 

There  is,  happily,  one  small  but  persevering  journal,  little 
studied,  we  fear,  in  those  homes  of  iniquity,  "  the  Clubs,"  which 
raises  its  little  voice  against  militarism.  This  is  The  Herald  of 
Peace,  the  organ  of  the  Peace  Society,  which  most  outsiders  pro- 
|  bably  supposed  to  have  died  long  ago  of  hope  deferred.  But  the 
Peace  Society  is  really  in  a  green  old  age,  aud  celebrates  its  sixty- 
I  fourth  birthday  on  the  iSth  of  this  month  in  Finsbury  Chapel.  On 
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that  occasion  four  members  of  Parliament — Mr.  Firth,  Mr.  Uling- 
worth,  Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard — will  address 
the  pacific.  While  we  wait  anxiously  for  their  remarks  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  late  elections  on  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Herald, 
published  under  their  auspices,  may  help  to  pass  the  time.  This 
curious  little  journal  contains  in  small  space  a  great  number  of 
articles.  The  first  deals  with  the  decadence  of  Germany,  where  "  the 
slightest  (military)  offence  involves  imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell 
on  bread  and  water.  In  special  cases  the  cell  is  lined  with  hard 
and  sharp  wooden  laths,  placed  edgeways  in  all  directions,  so  that 
the  prisoner  can  neither  stand,  lean,  or  lie  down  in  comfort."  We 
should  think  not,  indeed.  "This  amounts  to  actual  torture; 
and  it  is  a  punishment  which  has  been  inflicted,  for  example, 
on  several  young  men  who  at  intervals  have  refused,  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  to  serve  in  the  army."  But  shall  Germans 
be  alone  in  refusing,  on  conscientious  grounds,  to  serve  in  the 
army  ?  Is  their  virtue  and  their  martyrdom  unknown 
among  British  privates  ?  No ;  we  are  proud  to  learn  from  the 
Herald  of  Peace  that  there  are  some  brave  and  consistent  soldiers 
under  our  own  flag  who  are  "  reluctant  to  destroy  human  life." 
"During  the  Zulu  war,"  we  are  informed,  "some  British  soldiers, 
who  were  reluctant  to  destroy  human  life,  and  consequently  held 
back,  were,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  flogged  into  the  tight." 
Any  thinker  less  guileless  than  the  editor  of  the  Herald  of  Peace 
might  suspect  that  the  British  soldiers  were  reluctant  to  give  the 
poor  untutored  Zulu  a  chance  of  breaking  the  Sixth  Command- 
ment. The  Herald  does  not  seem  to  see  that  these  mildest  of  men 
need  never  have  joined  a  brutal  and  barbarous  profession  at  all, 
and  the  scorn  of  the  Herald  is  reserved,  not  for  the  poltroons,  but 
for  the  men  who  flogged  them.  Prose  is  not  equal  to  the  situation, 
and  the  journal  of  peace  breaks  into  verse  which  is  well  worth 
quoting : — 

Blush,  blush,  ye  sires  of  England, 

Where  streams  the  Gospel  light, 
That  your  own  sons  and  soldiers 

Are  flogged  into  the  fight ! 
Flogged  till  their  backs  are  bleeding, 

Flogged  till  their  hearts  are  sore, 
Flogged  till  their  manhood  droopeth, 

To  lift  itself  no  more  ! 

Blush,  blush,  ye  English  daughters, 

For  brothers  on  the  field, 
Whose  tortured  backs  are  bleeding 

From  whips  which  warriors  wield  I 
Blush  !  blush  !  and  let  your  sighing 

Be  heard  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  legislators  tremble, 

And  use  the  lash  no  more. 

Blush,  blush,  ye  English  mothers, 

With  ditties  on  your  lip, 
And  pray  that  laughing  baby 

May  never  feel  i  be  whip  ; — ■ 
May  never  feel  the  scourging, 

The  cruel  "  nine-tails'  "  bite, 
Nor  by  his  brother  warriors 

Be  flogged  into  the  tight ! 

And  O  thou  Queen  of  England, 

To  Christian  duty  bound, 
Let  not  the  crime  of  flogging 

Within  thy  realms  be  found. 
'Tis  not  for  those  who  gather 

Beneath  the  Sharon  Rose 
To  tread  upon  their  brother, 

Or  till  his  life  with  woes. 

We  need  scarcely  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  quotation. 
Apart  from  the  verve  and  spirit  of  the  verse,  the  poem  proves  that 
the  friends  of  peace  have  quite  novel  ideas  about  honour  and 
shame.  Ordinary  people,  the  English  mother  "  with  ditties  on 
her  lip,"  and  generally  those  who  "  gather  beneath  the  Sharon 
Rose,"  would  blush  if  it  were  true  that  the  British  soldier  needs  to 
be  flogged  to  the  front.  But  the  Herald  of  Peace  glories  in  the 
coward,  and  is  only  ashamed  of  the  people  who  award  him  his 
proper  punishment.  To  be  fair,  the  Herald  should  admit  that  wo 
are  as  bad  as  the  Germans,  who  torture  the  conscientious  conscript, 
while  we  flog  the  reluctant  warrior. 

Few  students  of  contemporary  thought  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
great  name  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Cook  (of  Boston,  U.S.)  Mr.  Cook 
is  that  great  American  voice  which  denounces  Professor  Huxley 
with  all  his  works.  He  is  the  profound  scholar,  too,  who  derives 
Bathyhius  "  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  respectively '  deep  '  and 
'  sea.'"  Mr.  Cook  has  lately  been  lecturing  on  universal  peace,  and  has 
even  devised  a  practical  plan  by  which  the  quiet  of  the  world  is 
to  be  secured.  The  Herald  of  Peace  prints  his  orations  ;  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  flatter  Mr.  Cook  when  we  say  that,  compared 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  Herald,  his  address  is  quite  sen- 
sible and  coherent.  He  advocates  the  formation  of  a  great 
English-speaking  league.  This  alliance  will  be  powerful  enough 
to  whip  all  creation  into  peace  and  brotherhood.  "  The  disband- 
ing- of  large  standing  armies  among  English-speaking  peoples  would 
be  one  majestic  end  attainable  by  this  majestic  means."  As  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  English-speaking  nation  which  possesses  what, 
by  a  stretch  of  courtesy,  may  be  called  a  standing  army,  we  have 
only  to  lay  down  the  sword  and  "  strike  a  universal  peace  through 
half  the  continents  and  all  the  seas."  Unluckily  Europe  would 
belong  to  the  unpacified  half  of  the  continents.  Thus  it  seems 
probable  that  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  League  must  do  its  striking 
first,  and  lay  down  its  sword  afterwards.  Can  this  prospect  really 
charm  the  Peace  Society?  Mr.  Cook  says,  "Even  so  Con- 
servative a  power  as  the  London  Spectator  observes  that  such  an 


alliance  would  be  utterly  beyond  attack  from  any  first- 
class  Power,  unless  China  should  ever  become  one ;  and, 
except  in  India,  could  only  be  attacked  by  fleets  which  eighty 
millions  of  men,  always  foremost  in  naval  warfare  or  mari- 
time adventure,  could,  with  no  great  or  exhausting  effort,  brush 
away  from  the  seas."  But  how,  we  may  ask  Mr.  Cook  and  our 
Conservative  contemporary  the  London  Spectator,  how  are  we  to 
keep  eighty  millions  of  men  always  iu  warlike  training?  If  they 
are  kept  in  training  the  League  will  be  eighty  times  worse  off  than 
Germany,  and  if  they  are  not  kept  in  training,  even  China,  with 
thunders  from  her  native  junk,  will  quell  the  British  foe.  In  fact, 
though  the  Herald  of  Peace  does  not  seem  to  see  it,  even  Mr. 
Cook  is  aware  that  to  secure  peace  we  must  be  ready  for  war. 
"  Germany,"  says  he,  "  although  not  given  to  making  war,  is  given 
to  such  preparations  for  war  as  make  peace  advisable  to  all  her 
neighbours.''  It  is  a  pity  that  these  preparations  include  cells  lined 
with  sharp  wooden  laths  placed  edgeways  in  all  directions.  But, 
if  the  Peace  Society  were  capable  of  discourse  of  reason,  its 
own  journal  would  teach  it  either  to  give  up  hoping  pacts  im- 
ponere  morem,  or  to  give  up  denouncing  military  preparations  as 
wicked.  Unhappily,  not  even  experience  will  teach  people 
who  piously  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
The  founder  of  the  Krupp  family  only  employed  ten  work- 
men in  iSio.  His  descendants,  in  one  of  their  establish- 
ments alone,  employ  8,500  men,  and  daily  consume  18,000 
tons  of  coal,  while  they  annually  work  up  200,000  tons  of  iron. 
It  is  only  too  obvious  that  no  country  nor  set  of  countries 
can  afford  to  disarm  while  the  customers  of  Messrs.  Krupp  enable 
them  to  do  this  lively  business.  The  Peace  Society  trots  after  its 
own  arguments,  round  the  same  old  vicious  circle,  and  is  not  aware 
that  the  conclusion  is  as  remote  as  it  was  sixty-four  years  ago. 
Meanwhile  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association  is  not  unhappy.  "  It 
has  resolved  to  bring  all  the  influence  of  the  Association  to  bear 
on  Mr.  Richard's  International  Disarmament  Motion,  and  the 
council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
would  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  motion  when  it  came  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons."  But  even  the  most  sanguine 
enemies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  hardly  believe  that  he  will  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association,  or  dally 
with  the  logic  of  the  Herald  of  Peace. 


THE  MOXEY  MARKET. 

rrHIERE  are  two  periods  of  the  year  at  which,  to  use  the 
-L  language  of  bankers,  money  is  dearer  than  usual — that  is  to 
say,  at  which  the  rates  charged  in  the  short-loan  market  for  the 
use  of  capital  are  higher  than  at  other  times.  The  phenomenon  is 
not  confined  to  our  own  country ;  it  is  observable  in  every  com- 
mercial community,  and  arises  necessarily  from  the  influence  of 
the  seasons  on  the  course  of  industry,  though  special  legislation 
accentuates  it  in  certain  cases.  The  periods  at  which  this"  harden- 
ing of  rates,"  again  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  Lombard  Street, 
takes  place,  are  May  and  November.  It  is,  however,  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  latter  month.  The  harvests  have  then  been 
got  in,  and  farmers  are  anxious  to  sell  the  proceeds  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  would  naturally  refuse  to  take  cheques  from 
buyers,  many  of  whom  they  have  probably  never  seen  before  and 
know  nothing  of.  And  even  if  they  were  willing  to  trust  pur- 
chasers, there  are  not  a  few  of  them  who  keep  no  banking  ac- 
count. Buyers,  therefore,  have  to  provide  themselves  for  the 
nonce  with  coin  or  notes  in  unusual  quantities,  and  in  doing 
so  they  diminish  the  stock  of  cash  at  the  great  trade 
centres.  The  transportation  of  the  purchases  thus  made 
gives  employment  to  a  further  amount  of  currency.  As  this 
land  of  thing  is  going  on  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  all  civilized 
countries,  there  is  a  less  amount  than  ordinary  of  loanable  capital 
available  for  merchants  and  speculators,  and  rates  inevitably  tend 
upwards.  In  May  there  is  not  this  demand  for  money  "  to  move 
the  crops,"  as  the  Americans  express  it,  but  the  spring  agricultural 
operations  are  in  their  most  active  stage.  There  are  additional 
labourers  to  be  paid,  there  are  the  sheep  and  the  stall-fed  cattle 
fattened  during  the  winter  to  be  disposed  of,  there  are  the  young 
stock  to  be  bought  in  for  the  pastures.  In  Scotland,  moreover, 
May  is  one  of  the  half-yearly  terms  at  which  hiriugs  are  entered 
into  and  various  payments  made.  And  in  Ireland  the  two  "gale 
days,"  as  the}r  are  called,  on  which  rents  fall  due,  are  the 
1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November.  In  consequence  there 
is  alwavs  in  May  a  considerable  increase  of  the  country  note 
circulation  ;  and  *  as  the  note  circulation  cannot  be  increased 
beyond  the  authorized  issue  fixed  by  the  Acts  of  1844 
and  1845  without  an  equal  increase  of  the  gold  held  by 
the  issuing  banks,  this  addition  to  the  country  note  circulation 
involves  the  withdrawal  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  from 
London,  where  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom 
is  kept.  After  a  while  the  money  paid  away  for  rent  or  in  the 
purchase  of  cattle  is  returned  to  the  banks,  and  the  gold  is  sent  back 
to  London,  in  many  cases  without  ever  having  been  removed  from 

1  the  boxes  in  which  it  was  despatched.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
Lombard  Street  is  the  poorer,  and  consequently  those  who  have  to 
borrow  or  to  discount  bills  find  the  rates  raised  against  them. 

i  What  we  have  been  describing  is  going  on  as  usual  at  this 
moment.  During  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  last  week,  when 
the  demand  for  accommodation  was  swollen  by  those  who  had 
bought  securities  and  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for  them,  very 
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large  amounts  were  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  England  at  3  per 
cent,  and  over,  and  the  discount  rates  also  reached  the  Bank 
minimum.  In  the  early  part  of  this  week  the  demand  was  not 
so  great,  yet  the  terms  on  which  the  Treasury  bills  were  placed  on 
Tuesday  show  how  much  tighter  is  the  market  than  it  was  lately. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  in  this  place  upon  the  fact  that  the 
credit  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
any  trading  house,  however  high  the  latter  may  stand.  Treasury 
bills,  too,  have  this  superiority  over  others,  that  they  are  actively  com- 
peted for  by  foreigners  who  would  not  look  at  trade  or  even  bank 
paper.  At  the  present  moment,  moreover,  there  is  a  general 
expectation  that  the  floating  debt  will  be  speedily  reduced,  and 
that  consequently  the  supply  of  Treasury  bills  will  be  greatly 
decreased ;  and  there  is  for  that  reason  an  increased  desire  to 
secure  those  still  on  offer.  Yet  the  Treasury  has  had  to  allow  a 
discount  of  more  than  2|  per  cent.  This  exhibits  the  tendency  of 
the  market,  and  it  also  confirms  the  view  we  have  often  main- 
tained as  to  the  injury  to  the  credit  of  the  country  produced  by 
a  large  floating  debt. 

This  periodical  cause  of  a  dearer  money  market  is  in  its 
very  nature  temporary.  It  recurs  at  the  same  season  every  year, 
and  ceases  to  operate  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
now  well  understood,  and  a3  it  does  not  take  money  out 
of  the  country,  it  does  not  affect  the  imagination  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  tends  to  have  less  effect  than  it  had  of 
old.  There  is  consequently  nothing  in  it  to  produce  really 
dear  money.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  other  influences 
acting  immediately  upon  the  market.  The  statistics  of  the 
London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  for  the  year  ending  a  week 
ago,  issued  on  Monday  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  exhibit,  indeed, 
a  very  great  increase  of  transactions  over  the  preceding  twelve 
months  and  over  every  year  since  1875-6.  Even  allowing  for 
the  very  large  part  played  by  speculation,  more  especially  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  there  is  still  a  marked  expansion  of  legiti- 
mate business.  In  due  course  this  expansion,  bringing  after  it 
better  employment,  higher  prices,  and  higher  wages,  would  neces- 
sitate a  more  and  more  enlarged  currency,  and  thus  make  money 
scarce.  But  this  process  in  any  event  would  take  time ;  and  now, 
as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  there  is  a  check  to  the  improvement. 
Prices  have  fallen  heavily,  and  the  volume  of  transactions  has 
shrunk.  Trade,  it  is  true,  is  still  much  better  than  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.  But  the  improvement  is  now  so  slow  that,  unless 
greatly  accelerated,  it  will  not  for  a  long  time  have  any 
effect  upon  the  money  market.  Further,  the  foreign  exchanges 
are  not  unfavourable  to  this  country ;  more  particularly  the 
New  York  money  market,  from  which  most  disturbance  was  to 
be  apprehended,  at  length  shows  symptoms  of  ease.  Lastly,  the 
political  prospect  on  the  Continent,  which  a  little  while  ago  ap- 
peared so  threatening,  is  now  less  alarming.  The  outbreak  of 
a  great  war,  though  in  the  long  run  it  would  send  capital  here  for 
safety,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  down  rates,  would  at  first  cause  a 
panic  on  every  Bourse  in  Europe,  and  so  make  money  dear.  But, 
although  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  commit  oneself  to  a  poli- 
tical prediction,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  for  the  present  there 
is  no  such  cause  of  uneasiness  as  there  was  while  the  German 
Army  Bill  was  before  the  Reichstag.  But  for  one  circumstance, 
then,  it  might  be  said  that  the  influences  acting  upon  the  money 
market,  though  for  the  moment  tending  towards  higher  rates,  yet 
favour  in  the  near  future  greater  cheapness  and  a  more  abundant 
supply.  The  one  circumstance  to  which  we  refer  is  the  growing 
scarcity  of  gold. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  so  often  and  so  fully,  that  we 
need  not  enter  into  much  detail  respecting  it  here  ;  yet  it  is  re- 
quisite to  touch  upon  it  briefly  in  order  clearly  to  bring  out  its 
bearing  upon  the  money  market.  During  the  past  nine  years 
Germany,  which  had  previously  been  a  silver-using  country, 
bought  up  for  her  new  gold  coinage,  in  round  numbers,  84  millions 
sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  over  9  millions  per  annum,  drawing 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  upon  London.  Just  when  the  disturbance  due 
to  these  enormous  purchases  was  abating,  the  United  States  began 
to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and,  in  doing  so, 
absorbed  the  entire  production  of  their  own  mines.  Last  year,  in 
addition  to  the  yield  of  the  home  mines,  they  took  from  England 
and  France  over  16  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  returned  a  penny  of  the  amount.  Meanwhile,  the 
productiveness  of  the  Australian  mines  has  greatly  declined,  and 
as  the  Ural  mines  barely  suffice  for  the  supply  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  limited  to  the  yield  of 
Australia  and  miscellaneous  sources,  amounting  altogether  to 
about  seven  millions  per  annum.  The  final  result  thus  is  that  the 
gold-using  countries,  excepting  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  are  dependent  for  all  their  requirements  upon  seven  mil- 
lions a  year,  subject  to  the  competition  every  now  and  then  of  the 
three  nations  just  named.  And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
last  autumn  this  competition  was  so  intense  that  it  took  in  a  few 
months  some  sixteen  milions,  or  over  two  years'  production  of 
Australia  and  the  miscellaneous  sources.  In  other  words,  the 
United  States  have  lately  taken  three  years'  production  of  their 
own  mines  and  two  years  of  the  supply  available  for  all  other 
gold-using  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  aud  Germany. 
Of  course  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  only  by  drawing  upon  the 
stores  of  the  great  European  banks,  and  accordingly  we  find  a 
diminution  of  these  stores.  Twelve  months  ago  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to  33,700,000?.;  last  week  it 
was  only  28,100,000?.— a  decrease  of  over  si  millions.  The 
Bank  of  France  did  not  begin  to  distinguish  in  its  returns  between 


the  amounts  of  gold  and  of  silver  held  until  the  alarm  created  by 
the  drain  to  New  York  last  autumn  compelled  it  to  do  so; 
but  we  know  frcm  the  statistics  issued  at  intervals  that  for  years 
it  has  been  losing  gold  and  accumulating  silver,  until  last 
week  it  held  altogether  only  32,700,000?.  in  gold,  of  which 
barely  17,309,000?.  was  in  the  head  office  in  Paris.  This  latter 
amount,  it  is  obvious,  can  alone  be  safely  regarded  as  a  metallic 
reserve,  since  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Bank  would  not  keep  at  its 
branches  more  gold  than  is  required  for  their  current  business. 
The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gained 
during  the  twelve  mouths  about  a  million  sterling.  But  the  figures 
just  given  do  not  represent  the  real  loss  of  gold.  Thus  the  Bank 
of  England  held  at  the  end  of  July  last  35,900,000/.,  and  at  Christ- 
mas only  27,400,000?.,  showing  a  loss  in  the  interval  of  8 \  millions  ; 
this  was  to  the  United  States  chiefly.  The  drain  thither  stopped  then, 
and  the  gold  in  the  Bank  increased  to  29  millions  in  the  middle  of 
March,  from  which  it  has  again  fallen  to  28,100,000?.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  the  exports  of  gold 
exceeded  the  imports  by  1,300,000?.,  yet  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank 
of  England  at  the  end  of  April  exceeded  the  amount  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  by  500,000?.  In  the  four  months,  therefore, 
the  gold  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  country  must  have 
amounted  to  almost  1,800,000?.  Consequently  not  only  has  the 
Bank  lost  gold  as  shown  above,  but  also  the  internal  circulation 
has  shrunk  very  considerably.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that,  if  trade  improves,  the  value  of  money  may  be 
expected  to  rise,  and  possibly  it  may  rise  veiy  sharply,  if  there 
should  be  in  the  autumn  a  considerable  drain  to  New  York. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — II. 

A SECOND  visit  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  confirms,  if  any 
confirmation  were  needed,  the  opinion  formed  as  to  the 
striking  merit  of  M.  Bastien-Lepage's  work.    The  force,  the  deli- 
cacy, the  technical  skill,  aud,  it  may  be  added,  the  variety  dis- 
played by  the  young  painter  are  alike  remarkable.    In  the  West 
Gallery  he  exhibits  a  large  landscape  which  has  been  seen  before 
in  the  Salon  at  Paris,  and  which  is  called  "  Les  Foins  "  (7).  One 
obvious  quality  of  this  picture  is  its  straightforwardness,  its  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  painter  saw  without  any  attempt  to  dress  it 
up  into  what  may  be  called  conventional  picturesqueness.  The 
foreground  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  who  is  un- 
deniably ugly,  and  in  whose  portrayal  no  attempt  at  artificial 
prettiness  or  refinement  has  been  made.    Yet  there  is  a  strange 
impressiveness  in  both  face  and  figure,  which  accord  well  with  the 
sense  of  open-air  freedom  that  belongs  to  the  whole  picture.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  the  man  who  is  asleep  is  open  to  fault-finding 
in  the  matter  of  drawing,  and  objections  may  be  made  to  particu- 
lar points  in  the  landscape.    But  the  whole  effect  of  the  work  is 
both   bold  and   attractive.     Immediately   below  it  hangs  a 
portrait  by  the  same  painter  of  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  (9)  ; 
the  extraordinary  delicacy,  truth,  and  finish  of  which  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  the  landscape  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  flesh-tones  aud  the  painting  of  the  dress  and  hair  are 
admirable  ;  and  the  pose  is  at  once  novel  and  natural.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  these  and  two  portraits  from  M.  Bastien- 
Lepage's  hand  (10,  1 1)  with  "The  Annunciation  to  the  Shep- 
herds" (21),  an  early  work  of  his,  in  which  one  sees  the  3ame 
tendencies  which  are  apparent  in  "  Les  Foins  "  curiously  brought 
into  an  ideally  devotional  subject.    M.  Bastien-Lepage  is  also  re- 
presented in  the  East  Gallery  by  two  admirably  strong  and 
expressive  portraits,  "  My  Parents  "  (141 ).    Among  other  por- 
traits in  the  West  Gallery  are  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  "  Portrait 
of  Charles  Darwin,  Esq."  (40),  which  is  painted  with  signal  success 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  in  which  the  treatment  of 
the  red  robes  is  specially  remarkable;  and  "Portrait  of  W.  Holman 
Hunt,  Esq.,"  a  work  which  is  full  both  of  refinement  and  vigour. 
M.  Legros,  of  whose  odd  method  we  confess  to  being  somewhat 
weary,  sends  two  or  three  heads.    The  best  of  these  is  perhaps 
the  "Portrait  of  F.  Dixon,  Esq."  (12).    In  this  we  cannot  but 
recognize  an    uncommon   power,  not    only  of  drawing,  but 
of  seizing  character.     It    is    unfortunately  contrasted  with 
the    same    painter's  atrocious  attempt    at    a    "  Portrait  of 
Professor  Huxley"  (19).     Mr.   Millais  has    two  remarkable 
portraits  of   "Mrs.   Oaird"  (54)  >  and    of   "Mrs.  Jopling" 
(49),  both  of  which  strikingly  exhibit  the  painter's  complete  com- 
mand of  his  art,  and  both  of  which  are  free  from  what  has  some- 
times struck  one  as  the  too  obtrusive  dash  of  Mr.  Millais's  painting. 
Mr.  Gregory's  "  Portrait  of  W.  H.  Wills,  Esq."  (39)  seems  hardly 
as  strong  as  his  last  year's  work.    Mr.  John  Collier's  "  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  John  Collier  "(81)  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  which  the 
painter  has  shown  this  year.  It  has  solidity  and  strength  combined 
with  command  of  expression,  and  a  feeling  for  colour,  which  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  painting  of  the  white  dress  and  its  con- 
trast with  the  background. 

Among  the  landscapes  and  figure  pictures  two  large  landscapes, 
"  The  August  Moon  "  (20)  and  "  The  Voice  of  the  Cuckoo  "  (23), 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  general 
effect  of  the  former  of  these  is  undeniably  pleasing,  although  it  is 
perhaps  equally  undeniable  that  the  strangely  enormous  moon, 
which  is  supposed  to  cast  over  the  scene  the  light  which  is  great 
part  of  its  attraction,  has  in  itself  no  luminosity.  The 
effect  of  "  The  Voice  of  the  Cuckoo,"  a  somewhat  sickly 
landscape,  is  spoilt   byr    the    incongruous    manner  in  which 
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two  portrait  figures  are  thrust,  as  if  gummed  on  in  an 
after-thought,  into  the  foreground.  The  truth  and  force  of 
Mr.  P.  R.  Morris's  charming  moonlight  landscape,  which  hangs 
between  them,  and  which  is  somewhat  inappropriately  called  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs "  (22),  seem  to  accentuate  the  shortcomings  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  work.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  has  three  small  works 
(51)  52>  53):  111  which  his  admirable  sense  and  rendering  of  distance 
are  no  less  observable  than  his  power  in  drawing  and  colouring.  The 
brilliant  sky  effect  in  "  A  Question  "  (51)  is  especially  striking.  Of 
Mr.  Watts's  beautiful  "Daphne "(43)  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  whole  group  of  his  pictures  is 
well  worth  study,  and  that  his  power  in  the  line  of  portraiture  is 
finely  exemplified  by  the  "  Portrait  of  William  Morris,  Esq."  (44). 
Mr.  Halle's  finely  designed  "  St.  George  "  (28)  shows  a  gratifying 
and  distinct  improvement  in  the  painter's  command  of  his  re- 
sources;  and  so  does  Mr.  David  Can's  "  Watercress  Gatherers  " 
(17),  which,  with  greater  technical  skill,  has  all  the  truthful  and 
picturesque  feeling  which  we  observed  in  his  last  year's  picture. 
Mr.  H.  Moore  has  two  line  sea-pieces  in  his  accustomed  manner 
(72,  76).  Mr.  Hehiiessy  exhibits  "  Evening,  Calvados  "  (68).  This 
strikes  us  as  a  work  of  unusual  beauty  and  power.  The  feel- 
ing and  rendering  of  the  particular  effect  sought  after 
have  both  truth  and  imagination,  while  the  technical  skill  which 
Mr.  Hennessy  has  often  displayed  is  shown  to  special  advantage. 
Mr.  John  O'Connor's  "  Corner  of  Waterloo  Bridge "  (59)  is 
a  pleasing  instance  of  his  power  of  catching  an  agreeable 
effect  where  many  people  might  not  expect  to  find  it ;  and  Mr. 
Weguelin's  "  The  Vintage  "  (73)  confirms  our  belief  in  its  painter's 
capacity.  M.  Legros's  large  picture,  "  LTncendie  "  (67),  is, 
to  our  thinking,  on  the  whole  an  unattractive  work.  It  has 
the  severity  and  the  sincere,  if  awkwardly  expressed,  feeling 
which  one  might  look  for  in  the  chief  figures ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  awkward,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  fire's 
light,  whether  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  direct  representation  or  as 
a  suggestion,  is  untrue.  In  one  way,  and  that  a  highly  undesirable 
one,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope's  picture,  "  The  Watersof  Lethe  "  (31), 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  this  Gallery.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  words  to  express  the  supreme  absurdity  of  such  a 
production  that  we  prefer  to  leave  spectators  to  make  their  own 
account  of  it. 

However,  to  get  over  two  unattractive  subjects  at  once,  Mr. 
Stanhope's  picture  in  the  West  Gallery  is  more  than  rivalled  by 
Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Truth  and  the  Traveller"  (1 11)  in  the  Eas't 
Gallery.  This  we  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  no  more  hideous, 
improbable,  and  disgustful  figure  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
public  than  that  which  is  supposed  to  pass  for  the  ideal  Truth.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  this  with  patience,  and  it  is 
astounding  that  it  should  have  come  from  the  hand  of  an  artist 
who  has  made  so  many  justly  popular  dainty  designs  for  children's 
books,  and  who,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  can  produce  such  pleasing 
work  as,  for  instance,  the  "  Well  in  the  Courtyard,  Cucumella, 
Sorrento  "  (64),  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Immediately  above 
Mr.  Crane's  monstrous  work  hangs  a  strong  water-piece  called 
"  Tug  and  Timber-Bridge  "  (108),  by  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle,  who, 
both  here  and  at  the  Academy,  shows  this  year  a  striking  power 
in  work  of  this  kind.  We  have  already  expressed  our  admiration 
of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  large  picture,  "  The  Golden  Stairs " 
(120),  in  which  the  artist's  merits  are  markedly  visible,  while 
the  peculiarities  which  have  often  been  more  or  less  irritating 
assert  themselves  but  little.  There  is,  as  many  people  have  remarked, 
no  reason  why  a  baautiful  design  without  any  purpose  beyond  its 
beauty  should  be  called  "The  Golden  Stairs."  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not.  "  I  can 
call  my  hat  '  Cadwallader '  if  I  like,"  said  the  hero  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  story  The  Mimic  ;  and  those  who  object  to  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  nomenclature  may  find  their  answer  in  a  like  con- 
tention. Near  this  are  Mr.  Mark  Eisner's  admirable  landscape, 
"The  Last  of  Autumn''  (130),  and  Mr.  Macbeth's  spirited  and 
bold  "A  Flood  in  the  Eens"  (131),  the  truth  and  vigour 
of  which  are  in  curious  and  pleasing  contrast  to  a  smaller 
work  by  the  same  artist  in  the  West  Gallery.  Above  this 
is  a  very  graceful  picture  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  called  "  The 
Bathers "  (132),  and  near  it  a  very  poetical  and  attrac- 
tive picture  by  Mr.  Boughton,  "  Omnia  Vincit  Amor"  (125). 
Mr.  Herkomer's  "Portrait  of  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe"  (140), 
painted  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  fine  work.  Like  Mr. 
Richmond's  portrait  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
and  which  was  painted  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  bears 
welcome  testimony  to  the  artistic  enterprise  of  the  University. 
Mr.  P.  K.  Morris's  landscape  with  figures,  "  Cradled  in  his  Calling  " 
(142),  a  fisher's  child  carried  in  a  net  across  the  downs  towards 
the  sea,  is  a  work  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  The  simple 
poetry  of  the  subject  is  excellently  expressed,  and  the  truth  of  the 
blending  of  the  blue  sea  and  sky  in  the  distant  landscape  will  be 
either  felt  or  recognized  by  most  spectators.  Near  this  is  Mr. 
Dicey's  graceful  picture,  "  Girls  Arranging  Flowers  "  (144),  and, 
among  smaller  pictures  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  would  direct 
attention  to  Mrs.  Gosse's  attractive  and  uucouventional  view 
of  "Torcross"  (147),  to  Lady  Lindsay's  charming  study  of  a 
squirrel  called  "A  Free  Breakfast-table"  (151),  and  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Tennant's  touching  picture,  "  Homeless  '  (156).  Three 
important  pictures  in  this  room  we  have  yet  to  notice — Mr. 
North's  admirably  painted,  if  uninteresting,  "  Grass  of  the  Field  " 
(100),  Mr.  Henuessy's  very  original  audattractive  "Spring  Fantasy" 
(,92),  and  Mr.  A.  Moore's  beautiful  u'gure  "  Rose-leaves  "  (105). 

In  the  South  Gallery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  finest 


work  is  Mr.  Napier  Hemy's  "  Saved  "  ( 1 7 1 ) ,  a  wonderfully  true  and 
spirited  picture  of  a  boat  which  has  struggled  successfully  with  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  a  bar.  The  drawing  and  painting  of  the 
figures,  of  the  ships  and  boats,  and  of  the  water,  are  alike  remark- 
able. M.  de  Nittis  has  a  curiously  hard  and  clever  representation 
of  a  scene  familiar  to  many  people,  "  Feeding  the  Sparrows  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries"  (192),  and  Mr.  Collier  sends  a  picture 
called  "  Coiners  "  (188),  representing  a  scene  in  the  Mint.  With 
many  merits,  the  picture  seems  deficient  in  the  sense  of  heat  and 
luminosity  which  the  subject  demands. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MME.  MODJES'KA'S  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
had   been   looked  for   with    unusual  interest   on  account  of 
the  great  reputation  which  preceded  the  actress.     It  is  to 
be   regretted   that  her  introduction    to  a  London  audience 
should  have  been  made  in  so  sickly,  dull,  and  ill-constructed 
a  play  as   La  Dame   aux   Camclias.     The  play,  considered 
as  the  work  of  a  youth,  is  not  without  some  kind  of  merit ; 
but   it   seems   absurd   to  consider   a   piece  so   riddled  with 
faults  as  a  serious  dramatic  or  literary  performance,  and  the 
success  which  it  had  in  France  was  certainly  not  due  to  its 
intrinsic  attraction.    The  secret  of  this  is  partly  revealed,  with 
a  curious  naivete,  by  M.  Jules  Janin  in  the  preface  which  he 
thought  lit  to  write  for  the  revised  edition  of  the  novel.    In  this 
he  gives  an  amazingly  foolish  and  sentimental   sketch  of  the 
career  of  the  woman  who  was  the  original  of  young  Dumas's 
heroine,  of  which  this  passage   may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 
"  Elle  avait  poussi5  si  loin  la  science  du  bien-etre  interieur  et 
l'adoration  de  soi-rueine,  que  rien  ne  saurait  se  comparer  a  ses  habits, 
a.  son  linge,   aux  plus  petits  details  de  son  service,   car  la 
parure  de   sa  beauts   etait,  a  tout  prendre,    la  plus  chere 
et  la  plus  charraante  occupation  de  sa  jeuuesse."    He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  book  was  successful  when  it  first  appeared,  but  its 
success  was  increased  when  readers  began  to  say  that  the  study 
was  evidently  taken  from  life.    "  Alors  on  s'inquieta  fort  du  nom 
de  l'heroi'ne,  de  sa  position  dans  le  monde,  de  la  fortune,  de  l'orne- 
ment  et  du  bruit  de  ses  amours.  Le  public,  qui  veut  tout  savoir  et 
qui  sait  tout  en  fin  de  compte,  apprit  l'un  apres  l'autre  tous  ces 
details,  et  le  livre  lu,  on  voulait  le  relire,  et  il  arriva  naturelle- 
ment  que  la  verite,  etant  connue,  rejaillit  sur  l'inteiet  du  recit." 
This  degraded  kind  of  interest  no  longer,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
story  in  England  at  least ;  but  a  sort  of  factitious  interest  has 
been  kept  up  in  La  Dame  aux  Camclias  from  time  to  time  by  the 
refusal,  on  moral  grounds,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  license  the 
performance  of  the  play.    On  what  grounds  the  present  Examiner 
of  Plays  rejected  the  French   piece  when  he  admitted  Mr. 
Mortimer's  version  of  it,   called  Heartsease,  in  which  Mine. 
Modjeska  appears,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  understand.  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  an  impossible  task  to  perform  in  retaining  the 
situations,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  play,  and  removing  the  objec- 
tions which  have  kept  it  from  the  English  stage.    It  would  be 
ungracious  to  blame  the  adapter  for  the  inevitable  result  of  an 
attempted  compromise  between  offended  propriety  and  the  claims 
of  what  is  thought  by  some  interesting  impropriety.    The  veil 
which  the  writer  of  the  English  version  has  had  to  throw  over 
this  is  simply  ludicrous.    Nothing  is  gained  in  the  interest  of  mo- 
rality, and  everything  is  lost  in  the  interest  of  such  crude  art  as 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  piece.   We  are  shown  a  woman  about 
whose  position  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  we  are  shown  two 
men,  both  of  them  well  born,  who  are  anxious  to  marry  her.  With 
each  of  them,  while  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  him,  she  lives 
alone.    The  pretence  of  disguising  the  real  state  of  affairs  is 
monstrously  flimsy,  and  the  talk  about  marriage  which  is  from 
time  to  time  thrust  in  is  an  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of 
the  public.    If  it  is  accepted  seriously,  the  whole  play  becomes 
absolutely  nonsensical.    If  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  solemn  piece  of 
hypocrisy  to  salve  the  public  conscience,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
the   sooner    the    Lord    Chamberlain's    office    abandons  such 
mean  devices  the  better.     But,  apart  from  any  imported  dis- 
advantages, the  play  is  at  best  a  poor  one  in  itself.    The  same 
situation  is  continually  repeated  through  five  dreary  acts,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  view  the  chief  character  as  the  author  would  wish 
her  to  be  viewed.     It  is  observable  in  many  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils's  writings  that  the  characters  whom  he  labels  as  good 
are  in  reality  pitiful  and  offensive  creatures ;  nor  is  this  strange 
perversity  or  want  of  perception  found  only  in  such  early  works  as 
La  Dame  aux  Camclias  or  La  Vie  a  Vingt  Ans.    That  cleverly- 
written  and  unattractive  play  Le  Demi-Monde  ends  with  one  of 
the  characters  saying  to  another,  "  Vous  epousez  le  plus  honnete 
homme  que  je  connaisse,"  meaning  thereby  a  man  who  has  thought 
it  a  noble  task  to  hunt  down  an  unhappy  woman  who  is  trying  to 
raise  herself  out  of  the  dubious  society  of  the  demi-monde  to  better 
things.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  motive  of 
La  Dame  aux  Camclias,  which  contains  more  than  one  heavy  tirade 
against  people  who  put  any  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  •woman  who 
is  a  member  of  a  kind   of  society   which,  unlike  the  demi- 
monde,  has    no    atom    of   dubiousness   left  about    it.  But 
in  both  plays  there  is  the  same  blindness  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  repellent.  The  heroine  of  La  Dame  aux  Camillas  is,  we  are 
told,  a  woman  of  a  strangely  noble  character  in  spite  of  her 
ignoble  life ;  and  this  nobility  she  shows  by,  amongst  other 
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things,  taking  money  from  a  man  she  does  not  love  just  after  she  j 
has  dismissed,  a  man  whom  she  does  love  with  every  assurance  of  | 
affection  and  fidelity.  But  it  would  he  tedious  and  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  many  faults  which  act  by  act  assert  themselves 
in  the  course  of  this  maudlin  piece.  From  her  performance  of  its 
principal  character  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of 
Mine.  Modjeska's  powers.  That  she  is  a  highly-trained  and  very 
artistic  actress,  with  a  fine  science  and  command  of  gesture, 
and,  despite  her  slight  foreign  accent,  of  intonation,  may  be 
asserted.  In  one  passage,  that  of  a  heart-broken  farewell  masked 
by  a  light  manner,  she  displayed  singular  talent  and  skill,  the 
eifect  of  which  was  unhappily  marred  by  her  coming  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  scene  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
Whether  or  not  Mine.  Modjeska  is  likely  to  justify  the  reputation 
which  preceded  her  as  an  actress  of  great  characters,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  from  her  very  clever  performance  as  the  heroine  of 
La  Dame  aux  Camclias.  Mr.  Dacre,  who  played  the  odious  part 
of  Armand  Duval,  deserves  praise  for  his  earnestness  and  excellent 
intention,  but  he  has  everything  to  learn  in  the  way  of  movement 
and  gesticulation. 

The  revival  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  comedy  School  at  the 
Ilaymarket  is  an  experiment  less  interesting  perhaps  than  might 
have  been  hoped  for — not  with  regard  to  the  acting  of  the  piece, 
but  with  regard  to  the  play  itself.  This  lias  been  tersely  and  aptly  I 
described  by  a  contemporary  critic  as  a  "  polite  farce,"  .and  indeed 
it  amounts  to  little  more.  The  types  of  character  are  not  new, 
the  actions  in  which  they  are  concerned  have  little  importance, 
and  the  dialogue,  always  written  with  good  taste,  is  not  the 
less  curiously  vapid.  Mr.  Robertson  had  no  doubt  some  remark- 
able qualities  as  a  dramatist,  especially  as  a  dramatist  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre :  and  it  may  be  thought  in  some 
sense  a  proof  of  his  having  possessed  original  power  that 
School,  the  play  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  a  foreign  source, 
is  far  weaker  than  the  pieces  which  he  wrote  "  out  of  his  own 
head."  An  odd  mistake  in  it  is  the  dragging  in  at  the  end, 
by  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  the  legend  of  Cinderella,  of  j 
which  we  have  had  the  very  vaguest,  if  any,  hint  before,  but  of 
which  the  German  author  borrowed  the  title  for  his  play.  With  j 
the  mounting  and  acting  of  School,  which  may  retain  its  popularity 
in  spite  of  its  weakness,  there  is  very  little  fault  to  find.  Mrs. 
Bancroft  is  more  charming  and  natural  than  ever  as  Naomi  Tigke  ; 
and  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  pleasing,  though  somewhat  affected,  as 
Bella.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  as  good  as  ever  in  Jack  Poyntz.  Mr. 
Conway  plays  the  rather  colourless  part  of  Lord  Beaufoy  in  a 
pleasant  and  manly  way.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, inventive  and  clever  in  the  earlier  appearances  of  the 
painted  and  made-up  Beau  Farintosh,  and  in  the  scene  at  the  end 
where  the  old  man  has  thrown  oil' his  youthful  trappings,  finds  an 
occasion  of  exhibiting  a  true  and  unforced  command  of  pathos 
which  may  surprise  those  who  do  not  remember  his  performance 
in  To  'Parents  and  Guardians.  His  attitude  and  look  while  he  is 
listening  to  his  nephew's  story  are  admirable,  as  is  his  burst  of 
rage  at  Krux.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's  representation  of  Krux  is 
curious.  It  is,  like  everything  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  does,  care- 
fully studied,  and  from  the  actor's  point  of  view  admirably  exe- 
cuted. It  is,  to  put  it  briefly,  a  strong  piece  of  acting,  which  seems 
to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  a  piece 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  strong.  Mr.  Kemble's  Dr. 
Sutclifi'e  is  a  lifelike  study.  School  is  preceded  by  the  comedietta 
or  farce,  Cut  off  with  a  Shilling,  in  which  Mr.  Brookfield's  perform- 
ance of  Colonel  Berners  gives  fresh  proof  of  his  undoubted  talent. 
He  has  many  merits,  and  the  only  fault  in  his  performance  against 
which  we  would  warn  him  is  a  certain  want  of  freedom  and  de- 
cision in  gesture.  Complete  command  of  the  actor's  art  is  a  hard 
thing  to  acquire.  Mr.  Brookfield's  skill  in  other  matters  leaves 
little  doubt  that  he  will  end  by  mastering  this. 

The  morning  performance  at  the  Gaiety  of  George  Barnwell 
has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  "Monk"'  Lewis's  marvellously  silly 
piece.  The  Castle  Spectre.  "D.  G.'"  in  his  "  remarks  "  upon  this  play 
seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was, in  defending  it, holding  a  somewhat 
doubt!  ill  brief;  but  he  actually  persuaded  himself  to  write  that  "  its 
story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  conducted  and  developed  with  a  con- 
siderate portion  of  dramatic  skill,"  and  that  "  there  is  nothing  even 
improbable  in  this  drama  but  the  spectre."  He  admits  that  "  the 
language  of  this  play  is  in  many  parts  turgid  and  bombastic,"  and 
we  might  condone  this  in  part  if  the  play  were  in  its  essence  a 
good  melodramatic  piece.  Unfortunately  it  is  from  every  point  of 
view  hopelessly  vulgar  and  childish.  How  "  turgid  and  bom- 
bastic "  the  language  is  may  be  best  judged  from  an  extract 
taken  at  hazard  : — 

Osmond.  No  more  ; — I  must  not  hoar  you.    (aside)  Shame!  shame  !  that 
ever  my  soul  should  stoop  to  dissembling  with  my  slave !  (crosses  to  L.) 
Saib  enters,  L.,  and  advances  with  apprehension. 

Osmond.  How  now  ? — why  this  contusion  ? — why  do  you  tremble  ? — 
speak ! 

Saib.  My  lord ! — the  prisoner  

Osmond.  The  prisoner  ? — go  on,  go  on  ! 

Saib.  (kneeling)  Pardon,  my  lord,  pardon  !    Our  prisoner  has  escaped. 

Osmond.  Villain!  (wild  with  rage  he  draws  his  dagger,  aad  rashes  upon 
Saib — Kenric  holds  his  arm,  R.  c.) 

Kenric.  Hold!  hold!    What  would  you  do? 

OSMOND,  (struggling)  Unhand  me,  or  by  heaven  

Kenric.  Away!  away!  Fly,  fellow,  and  save  yourself!  Exit  Saib,  i.. 
(releasing  Osmond)  Consider,  my  lord— haply  'twas  not  bv  his  keeper's 
fault  t  at  

Osmond,  (furiously)  What  is't  to  ine  bv  whose  ?    Is  not  my  rival  fled? 
Soon  will  Northumberland's  guards  encircle  my  walls,  and  force  from  me—  i 
Yet  that  by  heaven  they  shall  not !    No  !  rather  than  resign  her,  my  own  I 


hand  shall  give  this  castle  a  prey  to  flames  ;  then,  plunging  with  Angela 
into  the  blazing  gulf,  I'll  leave  these  ruins  to  tell  posterity  how  desperate 
was  my  love,  and  how  dreadful  my  revenge  !  (crosses  it.  stops  and  turns 
to  Kenric)  And  you,  who  dared  to  rush  between  me  and  my  resentment 
— you,  who  could  so  well  succeed  in  saving  others — now  look  to  yourself. 

Exit,  it. 

Kenric.  Ha !  that  look — that  threat.  Yet  he  seemed  so  kind — so 
grateful!  He  smiled  too!  Oh!  there  is  ever  danger  when  a  villain 
smiles. 

Saib  enters  softly,  L.,  looking  round  him  with  caution. 
Saib.  (in  a  low  voice)  Hist !    Kenric  ! 
KENRIC.  (r.)  How  now  ?    What  brings  

Saib.  (l.)  Silence,  and  hear  me.    You  have  saved  my  life  ;  nor  will  I 
be  ungrateful.    Look  at  this  phial  ! 
Kenric.  Ha!  did  the  earl  

Saib.  Even  so.  A  few  drops  of  this  liquor  should  to-night  have  flavoured 
your  wine — you  would  never  have  drank  again  !  Mark  me  then  :  when  I  oiler 
you  a  goblet  at  supper,  drop  it  as  by  accident,  For  this  night  I  give  you 
life  :  use  it  to  quit  the  castle  ;  for  no  longer  than  till  to-inorrow  dare  I  dis- 
obey my  lord's  commauds.  Farewell,  and  fly  from  Conway — you  bear  with 
you  day  thanks.  Exit,  l. 

Kenric.  Can  it  be  possible?  Is  not  all  this  a  dream?  Villain! 
villain !  Yes,  yes,  I  must  away  !  But  tremble,  traitor  !  A  bolt,  of  which 
you  little  think,  hangs  over,  and  shall  crush  you  !  The  keys  are  still  in 
my  possession  ;  Angela  shall  be  the  partner  of  my  flight.  My  prisoner 
too — Yet  hold  !  May  not  resentment — may  not  Reginald's  sixteen  years' 
captivity — Oh  no!  Angela  shall  be  my  advocate;  and,  grateful  for  her 
own,  for  her  parent's  lite  preserved,  she  can,  she  will  obtain  my  pardon. 
Yet,  should  she  fail,  at  least  I  shall  drag  down  Osmond  in  my  fall,  and 
sweeten  death's  bitter  cup  with  vengeance.  Exit,  I.. 


NEWMARKET  AND  CHESTER. 

f  IHIERE  are  few  places  of  amusement,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
-A-  deck  of  a  yacht,  which  are  so  much  exposed  to  cold  wiuds  as 
Newmarket  Heath.  There  was  a  bitter  east  wind  on  the  Tuesday 
of  the  late  Spring  Meeting,  and  it  was  therefore  but  natural  that  the 
attendance  should  be  unusually  small.  Even  more  dispiriting 
than  the  piercing  wind  was  the  opening  of  the  racing ;  out  of  a 
wretched  little  held  of  three  horses,  the  favourite  winning  in  a 
canter  by  five  lengths.  For  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  there 
was  a  better  field,  the  favourite  being  the  American  horse  Parole, 
the  winner  of  both  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicaps  and  the 
Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  of  last  year.  The  favourite  appeared 
to  be  going  very  well  until  he  came  to  the  Bushes,  where 
he  was  beaten.  The  race  was  won  by  Ragman,  a  horse  which  had 
never  won  a  race  as  a  two-year-old  or  a  three-year-old.  Then 
came  a  two-year-old  Selling  Plate.  A  colt  called  Kiihlehorn, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  was  a  strong  favourite, 
and  the  extreme  outsider  was  a  filly  out  of  Adrastia,  against 
whom  as  much  as  twenty  to  one  was  laid.  The  outsider  made 
the  running  in  the  centre  of  the  course,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to  gallop  right  away  from  her 
seven  opponents.  But  suddenly  she  slackened  her  pace,  and 
Archer  brought  up  the  favourite.  The  Adrastia  filly  gave  way 
in  a  very  currish  manner,  and  allowed  the  favourite  to  run 
up  to  her ;  but  the  winning-post  had  been  passed  before 
Kiihlehorn  had  quite  overhauled  her,  and  she  was  lucky  enough 
at  last  to  win  by  a  head.  She  had  cost  eighty  guineas  as  a 
yearling,  but  she  was  now  bought  in  for  680  guineas,  which 
seemed  a  good  price,  considering  the  faint-hearted  mannei 
in  which  she  had  collapsed  at  the  end  of  the  race.  Ten 
horses  came  out  for  the  Welter  Handicap.  Here  was  another 
surprise.  An  outsider  called  Flotsam,  which  had  won  several 
races  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  had  run  seven  times  without  win- 
ning a  single  race  last  year,  not  only  won  the  race,  but  won  it 
very  easily.  It  was  said  that  he  won  by  fifteen  lengths ;  but  this, 
of  course,  must  have  been  a  mere  guess.  The  fact  was  that  the 
horse  fairly  galloped  away  from  the  rest  of  the  field.  He  is 
small,  but  handsome,  and  he  moves  with  great  strength  and  free- 
dom. It  is  said  that  he  is  a  roarer,  but  he  cannot  be  very  badlv 
affected  at  present.  Two  very  fine  races  followed,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  dead  heat.  The  racing  of  the  first  day  was  by 
no  means  of  the  highest  class  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the  com- 
petitors or  its  bearing  upon  future  events ;  but  there  were,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  three  very  fine  contests,  and  a  couple  of  those 
surprises  which  form  at  least  half  the  interest  of  racing. 

The  racing  on  the  Two  Thousand  day  began  badly  by  Rayon 
d'Or,  the  winner  of  last  year's  St.  Leger,  walking  over  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes.  A  handicap  which  followed  was  won 
by  a  horse  of  Lord  Hartington's.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  horses 
in  a  match  which  was  to  have  been  the  succeeding  race  paid  for- 
feit;  and  then  followed  a  fine  piece  of  riding  by  Fordham,  who 
still  further  distinguished  himself  in  the  Two  Thousand,  which 
happened  to  be  the  very  next  race.  That  race,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, were  all  hard-fought  contests,  each  of  them  being  won, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  by  a  head  only.  The  last  race  of  the  day 
was  easily  won,  but  it  brought  out  a  good  horse  in  Thurio,  who 
galloped  away  from  his  opponents  after  the  manner  in  which  it  be- 
hoveth  a  good  horse  to  gallop. 

VVe  usually  wish  to  notice  the  events  of  each  day  at  Newmarket 
during  the  principal  meetings  ;  but  the  racing  on  the  Thursday  of 
the  First  Spring  Meeting  was  so  wretched  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
description.  The  quality  of  the  competitors  was  miserable,  and 
only  in  two  of  the  races  was  there  anything  like  a  contest.  Except 
in  one  instance,  the  fields  were  small,  from  three  to  five  horses  only 
starting  for  most  of  the  races,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  the  day  is  that  the  weather  was  fine.  We  therefore  pass 
over  the  racing  of  the  third  day  without  further  comment,  and 
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proceod  to  notice  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  which  took  place  on 
the  following  day.  The  favourite  for  this  race  had  at  one  time 
been  Evasion,  the  winner  of  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster. 
She  is  a  fine,  powerful  mare  by  Wild  Oats,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Westminster.  A  report,  however,  had  been  spread  about  that 
she  had  been  terribly  beaten  in  a  trial  by  Muncastor,  who  had  run 
second  in  the  Two  Thousand.  Moreover,  some  good  judges  consi- 
dered that,  although  she  was  a  fine  mare  with  plenty  of  bone,  she 
did  not  show  a  great  deal  of  quality,  and  that  her  conformation, 
if  powerful,  was  not  particularly  symmetrical.  The  fine  and  good- 
looking  Versigny  was  more  fancied.  She  is  by  Flageolet,  the  sire 
of  Rayon  d'Or,  and  she  had  already  run  well  in  France  this  spring. 
Elizabeth  had  run  twice  last  season,  and  had  won  on  each  occa- 
sion. In  her  first  race,  which  was  the  Warren  Nursery  Plate  at 
Sandown,  she  had  cantered  in  two  lengths  in  advance  of  the 
nearest  of  fourteen  horses  which  ran  against  her,  and  she  had  won 
her  second  race  by  a  similar  distance  in  the  Newmarket  Houghton 
week.  On  the  day  of  the  One  Thousand,  she  looked  in  the  per- 
fection of  condition,  but  there  was  a  rumour  that  she  had  been 
beaten  in  a  private  trial.  Strathardle  belonged  to  the  same  owner 
as  Evasion,  and  as  the  latter  was  evidently  the  champion  of  the 
stable,  the  former  was  not  backed.  Yet,  if  Strathardle  had  come 
from  some  other  trainer's,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  might  have 
been  a  fair  favourite.  She  had  run  within  a  neck  of  the  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand  in  the  Troy  Stakes,  and  she  had  won  the  Prendergast 
Stakes  at  Newmarket  as  well  as  the  Badminton  Plate  at  York.  Bril- 
liancy had  won  a  couple  of  races,  but  she  had  been  beaten  live  times. 
Eirene  had  won  a  couple  of  races  last  year,  and  although  she  was 
once  beaten,  she  had  then  been  heavily  weighted.  Her  breeding 
was  excellent,  as  she  was  by  Adventurer  out  of  a  Rataplan  mare, 
and  after  the  successes  of  her  half-sister  Wheel  of  Fortune  last 
year,  it  was  but  natural  that  her  claims  to  favouritism  should  have 
been  respected.  Another  very  good-looking  mare  was  Sabella,  a 
daughter  of  Blair  Athol.  Much  of  her  running  had  been  anything 
but  creditable,  but  she  had  won  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom, 
in  which  race  shehad  beaten  the  famous  Prestonpans,  who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  either  first  or  second  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand 
if  his  entrance  for  that  race  had  not  been  rendered  void  by  the  death 
of  his  nominator.  She  had  also  beaten  in  the  same  race  The  Abbot, 
who  had  run  a  good  third  for  the  Two  Thousand.  Theu  she 
had  won  the  Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot  from  a  fair  field ;  so  that  on 
her  best  form  she  appeared  to  have  a  very  tolerable  chance  of 
winning  the  One  Thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to 
her  very  indifferent  performances  in  some  of  her  two-year-old 
races,  there  was  the  objection  that  she  had  gained  a  reputation 
— whether  rightly  or  wrongly  w  e  are  not  in  a  position  to  state — 
of  being  queer-tempered  with  other  horses,  so  much  so  that  she 
had  to  be  exercised  by  herself  instead  of  with  the  re=t  of  the  horses 
in  the  care  of  her  trainer.  In  Bounds,  by  Hermit,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful two-year-old  career,  had  won  a  race  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  Cipolata,  a  filly  by  Macaroni,  had  won  four  races  out  of  six. 
Mirth  had  beaten  a  large  held  in  a  race  during  the  Second  October 
Meeting  at  Newmarket ;  she  had  also  run  second  twice,  besides 
running  one  dead  heat. 

Mirth  and  Eirene  were  restive  at  the  post ;  but  there  was 
very  little  time  lost  in  starting  the  ten  competitors,  who  got  away 
almost  abreast.  They  came  along  in  an  unbroken  line  for  a  short 
distance,  when  Strathardle  began  to  make  the  running,  and  the 
pace  then  became  very  good.  The  field  kept  well  together  as  far 
as  the  Bushes,  where  Strathardle  grew  tired  of  making  the  ruuniug 
and  fell  back.  As  they  came  up  the  hill,  Elizabeth  had  a  slight 
lead,  with  Versigny  racing  alongside  of  her,  In  Bounds,  Evasion, 
Mirth  and  Cipolata  following  within  a  short  distance.  As  they 
came  up  towards  the  winning-post,  only  Elizabeth  and  Versigny 
were  in  the  race ;  but  the  latter  was  tiring  at  every  stride, 
and  even  the  assistance  of  Archer  could  not  keep  her  by 
the  side  of  Elizabeth,  who  shot  away  by  herself  and  won 
by  a  length  and  a  half.  Evasion  struggled  on  to  the  end,  but  she 
was  only  a  bad  third.  Strathardle,  who  had  fallen  back  on  giving 
up  the  running,  was  fourth.  Elizabeth  is  by  Statesman,  a  horse 
little  known  at  the  stud.  He  is  by  Young  Melbourne  out  of  an 
Orlando  mare.  Elizabeth's  dam  was  Fair  Rosamond,  who  was 
by  King  John  out  of  Seclusion.  Unfortunately,  Elizabeth  is  neither 
in  the  Oaks  nor  the  St.  Leger.  Versigny,  who  did  not  seem  quite 
prepared,  is  engaged  in  the  Oaks ;  and  some  judges  think  she  may 
be  considerably  improved  before  that  race. 

The  rest  of  the  racing  on  the  Friday  was  poor  enough. 
A  hot  favourite  was  beaten  in  the  first  race.  In  the  second, 
Merry-go-Round,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
write  this  season,  was  opposed  by  two  other  Derby  horses, 
ne  had  the  race  completely  in  hand  as  soon  as  he  was  taken 
to  the  front,  and  the  result  was  never  in  doubt.  A  colt  by 
Speculum  out  of  a  Toxophilitc  mare  won  the  Two- Year-Old 
Selling  Stakes  very  cleverly,  wearing  down  the  favourite  as 
he  ascended  the  hill  at  the  finish,  and  passing  her  by  half 
a  length  at  the  winning-post.  Another  Speculum  colt  won 
the  following  race,  which  was  likewise  a  Selling  Stakes.  This 
horse  was  Prospectus,  the  least  fancied  of  all  the  four  starters.  The 
race  was  a  pretty  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  Forager,  who  was 
the  first  favourite,  would  have  won  if  he  had  not  run  sulkily  at 
the  finish.  Thirteen  horses  came  out  for  the  handicap  which 
followed  the  One  Thousand,  but  Friar  Tuck,  who  had  been  a  very 
bad  horse  last  year,  won  it  in  a  canter  by  three  lengths,  the 
favourites  being  nowhere  near  him.  Regrette,  by  Flageolet,  won 
the  Two-Year-Old  Stakes,  which  concluded  the  week's  racing, 
without  any  apparent  trouble.    With  the  exception  of  the  Two 


Thousand  and  One  Thousand  Guineas,  the  racing  during  the  First 
Spring  Meeting  was  of  a  very  poor  class,  and,  except  on  the 
Wednesday  and  the  Friday,  the  attendance  was  very  small.  But, 
however  justly  people  may  abuse  the  week's  racing,  they  should 
not  forget  that  the  race  for  the  Two  Thousand  was  an  excep- 
tionally fine  race,  and,  despite  the  cutting  east  wind,  the  weather 
was  dry  and  endurable. 

Few,  if  any,  race  meetings  have  deteriorated  so  much  within  the 
last  few  years,  without  apparent  cause,  as  the  Chester  meeting.  For  a 
considerable  period,  from  twenty  to  forty  horses  used  always°to  start 
for  the  Tradesman's  Cup;  indeed  on  one  occasion  as  many  as  forty- 
three  horses  ran  for  that  race  ;  but  for  the  last  four  years  only  ten 
horses  have  gone  to  the  post,  and  less  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in 
the  race  year  by  year.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  re-establish 
the  Chester  Meeting  in  public  favour  ;  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
patronage  has  been  obtained,  the  course  for  the  Cup  has  been 
shortened,  and  the  meeting  has  been  reduced  from  four  to  three 
days  ;  yet  matters  seem  to  get  worse  instead  of  better,  and  the  race 
for  the  Cup  itself  excites  less  and  less  interest.  There  was  nothing 
like  a  good  fight  for  any  one  of  the  races  on  the  first  day  of  the 
late  meeting,  and  the  first  hard  struggle  was  for  the  last  race  but 
one  on  the  second  day.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  chestnut  filly 
Fashion  cantered  in,  three  lengths  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
field,  for  the  Cup.  She  had  cost  300  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and 
had  won  but  one  out  of  five  races  as  a  two-year-old.  This  season, 
after  losing  her  first  race,  she  had  won  the  International  Handicap 
at  Newmarket,  and  she  afterwards  ran  second  to  Chippendale  for 
the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  at  Epsom.  Lord  Rosebery's  usual 
ill  luck  at  Chester  again  befel  him.  His  horse  started  first 
favourite,  and  ran  third.  Last  year  two  of  his  horses  ran  second 
and  third,  and  a  couple  of  years  earlier  one  of  his  horses  ran  third. 
Considering  the  easy  manner  in  which  Fashion  won  her  race,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  she  is  not  entered  for  the  Oaks  or  any  of  the 
important  three-year-old  races.  Like  the  last  winner  of  the  Derby, 
she  is  by  Favonius. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMIESON'S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.* 

THE  republication  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary  is  an  enterprise  which  needs  some  little  courage. 
More  than  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition 
appeared,  and  during  that  time  vast  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  methods  of  philological  science,  or  as  some  now- 
adays prefer  to  call  it,  linguistic.  The  tests  for  measuring  and 
determining  the  affinities  of  dialects  and  languages  have  been  laid 
down  with  an  exactness  which  has  greatly  discouraged,  if  it  has 
not  entirely  repressed,  the  unsystematic  guesswork  which,  with 
many,  had  passed  for  scientific  research ;  and  this  result  has  been 
obtained  partly  by  the  more  thorough  application  of  the  compara- 
tive method,  and  partly  by  the  iucrease  of  historical  knowledge. 
The  growth  of  the  English  language  has  in  particular  been  ex- 
amined with  a  careful  minuteness  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  present  literary  dialect  to  the  dialects 
which  were  once  on  a  par  with  it,  and  are  still  spoken  by  the 
countryfolk  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  have  been  traced  with 
admirable  clearness.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  have  not  always 
been  accepted  without  protest ;  and  the  opposition  made  to  them 
has  sometimes  assumed  the  form  of  extravagant  or  amusing  paradox. 
Few  facts  are  established  on  better  evidence  than  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries ;  but  the  very  completeness  of  the  conquest  has  led  some 
to  maintain  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  old  population  re- 
mained where  they  had  been,  and  that  the  English  of  the  present 
day  are  rather  a  Celtic  than  a  Teutonic  people,  with  more  points  of 
likeness  in  forms  of  speech,  national  habits,  and  modes  of  thought 
to  Hellenic  than  to  any  German  tribes.  Such  speculations  as 
these,  which  are  now  apt  to  die  out  quickly  like  fire  for  lack  of 
fuel,  formed  the  serious  occupation  of  life  for  many  who  in 
the  last  century  brought  to  the  task  no  inconsiderable  powers  of 
research  and  a  vast  mass  of  unwieldy  or  useless  learning.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Jamieson  was  wholly  free  from  these 
faults,  this  must  be  set  down  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  worked ;  but  it  may  be  asserted 
without  fear  that  he  followed  judiciously  and  with  large  success 
the  best  methods  of  his  time,  and  that  on  this  ground  alone  the 
republication  of  his  Dictionary  is  fully  justified. 

Dr.  Jamieson  is  not  indeed  one  of  the  most  perspicuous  or  the 
smoothest  of  writers,  and  sometimes  we  come  across  sentences 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  dark  and  puzzling ;  while  from  a  few 
we  fail — probably  from  the  mere  awkwardness  with  which  the 
sentences  are  constructed — to  gather  any  meaning  whatever.  But 
the  general  course  of  his  argument  can  be  followed  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  issue  which  he  raises  is  one  in  which  there  is  still 
room  for  some  further  examination.  His  chief  contention  is  that  the 
Scottish  language  is  no  mere  dialectical  variety  of  English  ;  that  it 

*  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.  By  John 
Jamieson,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  the 
entire  Supplement  incorporated,  by  John  Longmuir,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  and 
David  Donaldson.  F.E.I. S.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Paisley:  A.  Gardner.  1879-80. 
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did  not  find  its  way  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyue  or  the  Tweed 
from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island ;  that  the  English  who 
found  a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore  exercised  on  it 
no  very  momentous  influence  ;  and  that  it  points  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  tribes  much  more  closely  akin  to  the  German 
than  to  the  Celtic  nations  during  ages  preceding  the  dawn  of  trust- 
worthy or  contemporary  history.  In  short,  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Language,  plunges  into 
that  terrible  controversy  which,  as  the  readers  of  Scott's  Antiquary 
will  remember,  broke  up  the  symposium  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  at 
Monkbarns.  The  knight  against  whom  he  hurls  his  weapon  is  the 
"indefatigable  and  erudite  Chalmers,"  whom  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
claims  as  the  doughtiest  of  his  champions  ;  while  on  his  own  side  he 
has  the  more  cautious  scholar  whom  the  Antiquary  lauds  as  the 
learned  Pinkerton.  In  few  words,  then,  the  Scottish  language  is 
the  inheritance  left  by  the  old  British  people  to  their  descendants 
who  still  remain  in  their  ancient  home;  and  thus,  as  Old- 
buck  insisted,  the  Picts  spoke  a  genuine  Gothic  dialect,  which 
had  no  more  affinity  with  any  form  of  Celtic  speech  than  our 
English  has  with  Welsh.  In  this  position,  although  it  roused 
the  burning  wrath  of  the  good  knight  of  Knockvvinnock,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  conclusions 
reached  bv  English  philologists  ou  the  growth  and  the  relations  of 
English  dialects.  It  does  not  affirm  that  the  Teutonic  invasion  of 
this  countrv  in  the  fifth  century  was  less  overwhelming  to  the 
Welsh  inhabitants  than  our  most  recent  historians  assert  it  to  have 
been ;  all  that  it  does  is  to  assert  that  a  people  closely  akin  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Southern  Britain  had  been  established  in 
the  island  before  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Even  at  the 
present  time  such  an  assertion  may  call  forth  some  heat  of  temper  ; 
but  the  question  is  one  which  fairly  demands  dispassionate  inquiry. 
Not  a  few,  perhaps,  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  keels  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  were  by  no  means  among  the  first  which  brought  Ger- 
man warriors  into  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  to  admit  that  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  may  have 
been  an  officer  charged  with  the  management  of  German  settlers  in 
the  land,  quite  as  much  as  with  the  task  of  guarding  the  coasts 
from  the  inroads  of  their  kinsmen.  The  testimony  of  Beda,  like 
that  of  Herodotus,  is  that  of  a  man  perfectly  trustworthy  on  all 
points  in  which  he  could  not  well  be  influenced  by  ecclesiastical 
or  religious  prejudices.  When  he  speaks  of  a  popular  belief  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  that  belief  is  rightly  reported ;  and  of  the 
Picts  he  distinctly  says  that  they  had  occupied  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  while  the  Britons  (the  name  by  which  he  always 
speaks  of  the  Welsh)  were  in  possession  of  the  south.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  Nennius  and  Gildas,  Welshmen  themselves,  were 
mistaken  when  they  assert  that  the  Picts  were  an  entirely  distinct 
people,  who  found  their  way  first  to  the  Orkneys,  and  thence  to  the 
mainland  of  Britain.  The  opinion  of  Tacitus  on  the  strong  likeness 
between  the  Caledonians  and  the  Germans  may  go  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  the  expressions  of  Claudian  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  imply  a  close  affinity  between  Picts  and  Saxons,  and  this 
testimony  belongs  to  a  time  far  earlier  than  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest of  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  These,  /however,  were 
not  the  only  non-Celtic  settlers  in  this  island  even  before 
the  first  visit  of  Julius  Ca?sar.  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
this  singularly  acute  and  exact  observer,  the  Belgas  of  Southern 
Britain  belonged  to  the  same  stock  with  the  Belgae  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  both  were  wholly  distinct  from  the  Gaulish  tribes 
amongst  whom  they  had  established  themselves.  As  the  result  of 
careful  inquiries,  Caesar  makes  the  statement  that  the  Belgians 
generally  were  sprung  from  the  Germans,  and  that  they  had  at 
an  early  time  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  driven  out  the  Gauls  from 
the  lands  which  they  resolved  to  make  their  home.  This  at  least 
was  the  tradition  of  the  people  themselves,  and  Caesar  adds  not 
a  word  implying  disbelief  of  it  on  his  own  part.  On  these 
facts  Dr.  Jamieson  naturally  lays  great  stress,  inasmuch  as,  if 
the  speech  of  the  Belga3  was  Gothic,  the  whole  fabric  sedulously 
built  up  by  Chalmers  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  latter  boldlv 
denied  the  facts;  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  exist- 
ence of  the  Belgae  in  Britain,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the 
Romans,  had  always  appeared  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
Gothic  language  was  very  early  spoken,  if  not  in  the  northern,  at 
least  in  the  southern,  parts  of  our  island  ;  and  of  itself  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  pretty  generally  extended  along  the 
eastern  coast." 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  Chalmers's  contention  that  the 
names  in  the  Belgic  parts  of  Southern  Britain  are  "  only  signifi- 
cant in  the  Celtic  tongue/'  and  rightly  urges  the  dangers  of 
the  elastic  methods  employed  by  that  writer.  Chalmers  is  quite 
satisfied  that  the  Cantos  who  gave  their  name  to  Kent,  or  received 
it  from  Kent,  were  so  called  as  living  in  the  open  country,  the 
British  mint,  that  the  Picts  were  named  by  the  British  provincials 
Peithw,  or  the  people  of  the  open  country,  and  that  the  word 
Venta  is  the  same  as  the  British  yirent,  which  also  means  the 
open  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jamieson  urges  that  the 
name  Kent  is  the  German  Kant,  a  corner,  extremity,  or  angle,  like 
Cantyre  ;  but  although  in  this  or  in  other  instances  he  may  happen 
to  be  right,  he  places  himself  on  perilous  ground  when  he  under- 
takes to  show  that  all  Pictish  names  which  Chalmers  claims  as 
Celtic  are  really  Gothic,  because  they  may  be  interpreted  quite  as 
easily  through  Gothic  as  through  Celtic  words.  Thus  the  name 
Necton,  he  says,  may  be  referred  to  the  Icelandic  "  necka,  ineur- 
vare,  tanne  dens,  q.  crooked  tooth;  or  neck-ia,  humiliare,  ton,  vox, 
q.  low-sounding,*'  while  Mailcom  may  be  "  M  nicij,  puella,  lock- 
Mwj  seductio,  q.  the  seducer  of  virgins;  or  wade,  speech,  and 


kunni,  to  know,  q.  eloquent.''  This  is  a  method  of  dealing  with 
words  which  had  a  strong  temptation  for  the  old  Greeks,  who 
knew  little  of  any  language  except  their  own ;  and  it  is  less 
dangerous  for  philologists  nowadays  only  because  they  Lave  a 
vastly  wider  rauge  for  their  work  of  comparison,  and  may  happen 
to  make  good  hits  where  Herodotus  or  Aristotle  were  pretty  sure 
to  go  wrong. 

But  although  the  general  drift  of  Jamieson's  argument  is  clear 
enough,  there  are,  unfortunately,  portions  of  his  Dissertation  on 
which,  as  we  have  said,  we  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.-  It  may 
be  'ust  possible  to  guess  at  the  author's  meaning  in  the  following 
sentences,  which  look  much  like  an  explanation  of  ignotum  per 
ir/no/ius,  the  most  wonderful  sentence  in  the  paragraph  being  quoted 
from  Ellis : — 

The  circumstance  of  tlie  Scottish  language  bearing  so  striking  a  resem- 
blance to  the  English  iu  its  form,  which  lias  been  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  the  French,  and  particularly  in  ils  becoming  indeclinable,  has  been 
urged  as  a  powerful  proof  that  we  borrowed  our  language  from  our  Southern 
neighbours.  But.  Mr.  EUis  has  manifested  his  judgment,  not  less  than  his 
candour,  in  the  solution  of  this  apparent  difficulty.  He  shows  that  "  at  the 
era  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  A.  Saxon  into  Scotland,  as,  indeed,  it 
had  not  been  previously  mingled  with  Norman,  although  it  had,  the  Saxon 
refugees  would  never  have  wished  to  introduce  into  that  country  which 
afforded  them  an  asylum  a  language  which  they  must  have  considered  as 
the  badge  of  their  slavery." 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  the  disentanglement  of  this 
twisted  coil,  and  assuredly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance 
of  confusion  worse  confounded.  Happily  these  obscurities  seem 
to  be  limited  to  the  Dissertation.  The  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  clear  ;  many  of  them  show  a  pro- 
fusion of  learning  judiciously  applied;  and  all  prove  that  Dr. 
Jamieson  made  good  use  of  the  best  methods  available  in  his  day. 
Had  he  been  writing  some  years  later,  he  would  probably  have  re- 
ferred Corauich,  or  Coronach,  and  Corbie  to  his  article  on  Croyn, 
or  Crime,  which  he  takes  as  denoting  the  low  and  hollow  moaning 
of  a  bull :  — 

Mr.  Pink  renders  this  hellowed;  but  this  word,  as  generally  used, 
is  rather  too  forcible.  Roust  corresponds  to  bellow,  and  denotes  the 
roaring  of  cattle.  But  rroyn  signifies  the  murmuring  or  groaning  noise 
made  by  them,  when  they  want  food,  are  pained,  or  are  dissatisfied  on  what 
account  soever.  Belg.  kreunen,  kronen,  to  groan,  to  whimper  ;  Isl.  hrynn, 
grunnire. 

Bv  carrying  these  words  back  to  their  root,  he  might  have  con- 
nected them  with  many  others  of  the  same  family  in  which 
this  root  is  found  in  its  harder  or  softer  forms,  whether  in 
the  Latin  rutlens,  the  Gr.  fcdpa£,  Sansk.  karava,  Lat.  corvus,  comix, 
Ger.  Krahe,  our  crow;  nor  would  he  have  contented  himself 
with  merely  comparing  corbie  with  the  Erench  corbeau,  and 
the  Swedish  harp.  Still  less  would  he  have  been  satisfied 
with  saying  under  Corauich,  "  This  word  is  originally  Ir.,  and 
is  derived  by  Obrieu  from  corn,  a  choir,  which  he  again  de- 
rives from  Lat.  chorus."  Such  derivations  open  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary.  But  the  form  Cronach  speaks  for  itself.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  he  was  disposed  to  regard  as  coming  through  French, 
or  as  being  French,  some  words  which  are  merely  French  forms 
of  Teutonic  words,  as  garde  and  guerre.  In  this  way  he  treats 
Bolyn,  bowline,  and  in  this  way  he  might  also  have  treated  bowling- 
green.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  articles  which  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  evidence  of 
old  Phoenician  settlements  in  this  country  furnished  by  the  expres- 
sions beltane  or  bayle-Jires.  Such  speculations  Dr.  Jamieson 
leaves  on  one  side,  rejecting  both  the  Semitic  and  Latin  origin  of 
the  words.  Bayle-fire,  he  says,  is  a  bonfire,  and  bonfire  is  not,  as 
Skinner  "  wildly  "  derived  it,  from  the  Latin  bonus,  but  denoted 
simply  the  fire  with  which  the  dead  were  burnt,  and  hence  any 
great  fire  or  blaze.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  syllable 
in  balefire  is  the  same  word  which  we  have  in  Baldur,  and  that 
Grimm  was  right  in  comparing  Baldur  with  the  Slavonic  Bjelbog, 
the  white  or  glistering  god,  as  contrasted  with  the  dark  or  black 
demon  Tschernibog.  We  have  here,  in  short,  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  root  which  has  long  been  used  to  express  all  gradations  of 
light  from  the  most  dazzling  splendour  to  paleness,  blankness,  and 
absolute  blackness.  With  the  same  good  sense,  after  defining 
ashiepattle  as  "  a  neglected  child,"  and  adding,  "  Isl.  patti  signifies 
puerulus,"  he  asks,  "  As  aslca  is  ciuis,  what  if  the  term  denote  a 
child  allowed  to  be  among  ashes  "?  We  may  be'tempted  to  regret 
that  Dr.  Jamieson  did  not  think  of  Cinderella  or  Boots  lying 
unheeded  among  the  embers,  "  until,"  in  Sir  G.  Dasent's  words, 
"  The  time  for  final  recognition  comes,  and  then  his  dirt  and  rags 
fall  oil' — he  stands  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  royal  robes  and  is 
acknowledged  once  for  all  a  king."  Not  less  judicious  are  the  ex- 
planations of  Cateraus  and  Culdees  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  greater 
number  of  the  articles  deserve  the  same  praise.  Dr.  Jamieson's 
book  is  one  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  value ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  it  is  likely  to  lose  it  for  many  years  to  come. 


CROKER'S  BOSWELL  AND  BOSWELL.* 

riHIIE  Reader,  like  myself,"  writes  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  will  be 
-L  amazed  to  discover  that  '  one  of  the  best-edited  booli9  iu 
the  English  language,'  as  the  '  Quarterly  Review  '  styled  Croker's 

*  Croher's  Bosiccll  and  Boswell:  Studies  in  the  "  Life  of  Johnson." 
Bv  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  l'.S.A.  Loudon  :  Chapman  &,  Hal),  Limited. 
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'Boswell.'exhibitsnn  elaborate  system  of  defaeementand  mutilation." 
The  render  will,  we  fancy,  bo  more  amazed  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  amaze- 
ment thau  at  anything  else.  Macaulay  surely  has  written  iu  vain,  if 
it  is  left  for  any  one  to  discover  at  the  present  day  how  Oroker  de- 
faced and  mutilated  Boswell.  Yet  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  done  some 
good  service  in  the  work  before  us  by  his  careful  comparison,  in  many 
passages,  of  Boswell  and  of  Boswell  as  presented  to  us  by  Croker. 
He  has,  moreover,  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
latest  editions,  though  many  of  Croker's  monstrous  deformities 
have  been  cleared  away,  yet  far  too  many  remain.  Croker,  as  he 
points  out  with  some  humour,  "  hid  shown  himself  a  perfect 
'churchwarden'  in  his  destructive  labours."  In  spite  of  the 
meritorious  efforts  of  more  than  one  restorer,  his  whitewash  and 
his  false  ornaments  still  to  a  great  extent  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  original  building.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that  "  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Croker's  otherwise  excellent  work  is  announced." 
We  join  with  him  in  the  hope  "  that  what  is  submitted  here  will 
not  be  overlooked."  It  is,  indeed,  most  important  that  the  text 
should  be  restored  to  the  state  iu  which  Boswell  left  it.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald some  few  years  ago  himself  published  a  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  "  The  Life."  We,  indeed,  should  be  iuclined  to  adopt 
as  the  standard  text  the  second  rather  than  the  first  edition.  Not 
a  little  might  bs  said  even  for  adopting  the  third,  for,  though 
Boswell  did  not  live  to  carry  it  through  the  press,  he  had  done 
something  towards  the  necessary  revision.  Moreover,  it  was  edited 
by  his  friend  Malone,  who  had  rendered  him  the  most  valuable 
assistance  when  his  work  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  who  therefore 
was  admirably  well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  editor.  It  is  between 
these  three  editions,  and  these  alone,  that  the  choice  lies.  We  have 
had  far  too  much  of  Croker's  Boswell,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
his  mutilated  text  will  never  be  published  again.  His  notes  are 
a  very  different  matter.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  own  the  great 
debt  that  we  lie  under  to  him  for  the  light  that  he  has  thrown  on 
many  an  obscure  passage.  Many  of  his  explanations,  no  doubt, 
were  mistaken,  and  a  great  many  of  his  comments  were  very  silly. 
Nevertheless  the  additions  that  he  made  to  Boswelliau  lore  were  of 
great  value.  For  the  general  reader,  however,  his  edition  is  very 
ill-suited.  Boswell  iu  himself  is,  we  fear,  almost  too  long  for 
these  days  of  abridgments.  We  always  strongly  urge  any  one 
who  asks  our  advice  to  buy  a  prc-Crokeiian  Boswell.  The  student 
no  doubt  finds  Mr.  Murray's  octavo  edition  of  the  greatest  service, 
but  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  its  length. 
But,  discouraged  or  not,  in  reading  it  he  doe3  not,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  read  Boswell.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  re- 
print of  the  first  edition  is  not  only  useful  to  the  student,  but 
moreover  is  far  more  suitable  for  those  who  are  not  students  than 
any  edition  of  Croker.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  notes  to  it, 
as  we  have  had  to  point  out  before,  are  inaccurate.  Accuracy  in- 
deed is  not  one  of  his  merits.  lie  has,  it  is  clear,  a  great  love  of  his 
subject,  and  he  has  made  himself  very  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  the  time.  His  style,  however,  is  wanting  in  clearness,  and  his 
statements  in  exactness.  The  careful  reader  at  once  discovers  that 
he  is  not  a  safe  guide. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  less  pleasant  task  of  pointing 
out  some  of  the  errors  into  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  falls,  we  would 
bestow  on  him  that  praise  which  he  really  deserves.  His  collation 
of  Croker's  edition  with  the  text  as  Boswell  left  it  is  curious  and 
interesting.  "Certain  omissions  are  indeed,"  as  he  shows,  "most 
unaccountable."  The  following  is  one  of  the  instances  that  he 
gives : — 

When  Johnson  was  dying,  we  arc  told  : — 

"  Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  conveniently  to  support  him,  lie 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said, 'That  will  do — all  that  a  pillow 
can  do.' " 

We  look  in  voin  for  this  passage  in  any  of  Mr.  Croker's  later  editions. 
Why  it  was  omitted  is  inscrutable. 

More  interesting,  however,  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  collation  of  the  first 
and  second  editions.  Mr.  Croker's  corruption  of  the  text  ought  of 
course  to  be  set  aside  and  treated  with  the  utter  neglect  that  has 
punished  Bentley's  corruption  of  the  text  of  Paradise  Lost.  But 
the  changes  that  Boswell  himself  made  should  be  carefully  shown 
by  marginal  notes  in  all  future  editions.  Of  his  Scotticisms,  for 
instance,  many  disappear  iu  the  second  edition,  though  some  re- 
main. One  or  two  of  his  stories  are,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  shows, 
greatly  improved.    The  following  is  an  instance  :  — 

Thus:  "  A  foppish  physician  imagined  that  Johnson  had  animadverted 
on  his  wearing  a  tine  coat,  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  '  1  did  not  notice  you,' 
was  his  answer.  The  physician  still  insisted.  •  Sir,' said  Johnson, 'bad 
you  been  dipped  in  Pactolus  1  should  not  have  noticed  you.'"  Now  the 
point  of  Johnson's  answer  does  not  come  with  much  comedy  effect  ;  and 
indeed,  the  supposition  that  Johnson  had  "  animadverted  "  on  his  coat,  so 
far,  seems  to  show  that  the  physician  did  not  deserve  such  a  retort.  This  is 
mended  in  the  second  edition,  possibly  because  another  version  was  given  to 
Boswell,  or  because  he  recalled  the  true  one  himself.  "  A  foppish  physician 
once  reminded  Johnson  of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former 
occasion.  '  1  do  not  remember  it,  sir.'  The  physician  still  insisted,  adding, 
that  /( e  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted  his  notice. 
'  Sir,'  said  Johnson, '  had  you,  &c.' "    How  inlinitely  superior  this  version ! 

These  instances  will  show  the  chief  service  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
renders  by  his  present  work.  We  have  had,  we  must  confess,  some 
little  hesitation  about  quoting  them,  as  we  have  some  grounds  for 
fearing  that  we  shall  be  shown  to  be  quoting  what  is  already  well 
known.  In  our  review  of  his  reprint  of  Boswell  we  quoted  a 
letter  of  Johnson's  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  thus  introduced: — "  This 
letter,  which  was  found  among  Sir  George  Rose's  papers,  will  be  a 
surpriso  to  readers  of  Boswell's  Johnson."  We  certainly  under- 
stood— though  we  do  not  in  the  least  imply  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 


meant  us  to  understand— that  this  letter  had  not  been  published 
previously.  We  were  informed  by  a  correspondent  who  had  read 
our  review  that  it  had  been  already  twice  published,  and  was  to 
be  found  in  so  well-known  a  book  as  Prior's  Life  of  Malone.  In 
the  work  before  us,  likely  enough  quite  unconsciously,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald repeats  Macaulay  and  also  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  considers,  for 
instance,  the  passages  that  Croker  incorporates  in  the  text,  appa- 
rently in  entire  forgetfulness  that  he  is  following  in  Macaulay's  foot- 
steps. He  discusses  the  assertion  which  Croker  makes  that  Boswell 
was  prevented  by  the  law  of  copyright  from  making  extracts  from 
the  works  of  his  rival  biographers.  But  Macaulay  had  discussed 
this  first.  The  following  passage,  however,  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  this  kind  of  repetition.    Mr.  Fitzgerald  says: — • 

"  Davies,"  wrote  Johnson,  "  has  got  great,  success  as  an  author,  generated 
by  the  corruption  of  a  Bookseller."  A  happy  satirical  phrase,  quite  intelli- 
gible. But,  Mr.  Croker  explains,  "  This  means  that  Davies,  from  his  ad- 
versity as  a  bookseller,  had  burst  into  new  and  gaudier  life  as  an  author." 
It  certainly  does  not. 

Now  Macaulay,  as  every  one  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  must  remember, 
had  thus  written  : — "  Poor  Tom  Davies,  after  failing  in  business, 
tried  to  live  by  his  pen.  Johnson  called  him  '  an  author  generated 
by  the  corruption  of  a  bookseller.'  This  is  a  very  obvkms,  and 
even  a  commonplace  allusion  to  the  famous  dogma  of  the  old 
physiologists.  Dryden  made  a  similar  allusion  to  that  dogma 
before  Johnson  was  born.  Mr.  Croker,  however,  is  unable  to 
understand  what  the  Doctor  meant.  '  The  expression,'  he  says, 
'  seems  not  quite  clear.'  And  he  proceeds  to  talk  about  the 
generation  of  insects,  about  bursting  into  gaudier  life,  and  heaven 
knows  what." 

The  praise  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  bestows  on  Croker  is  all,  or 
almost  all,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  famous  essay,  though,  as 
may  be  well  imagined,  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  He  fills  a 
good  many  pages  with  quoting  a  great  part  of  Croker's  defence 
against  Macaulay's  attack.  Yet,  as  he  himself  says,  this  defence 
is  preffxed  to  all  the  recent  editions.  His  justification  for  thus 
reprinting  what  most  of  his  readers  will  already  have  at  hand  may 
perchance  be  that,  as  he  intends  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  the  two 
disputants,  it  is  needful  to  give  the  whole  case.  It  might  surely, 
however,  have  been  a  good  deal  more  abridged.  Indeed  we  do 
not  know  that  we  should  have  suffered  any  great  loss  had  his 
summing-up  been  altogether  omitted.  In  reading  this  fierce  con- 
troversy we  have  often  wondered  that  Croker  failed  to  discover 
one  blunder  into  which  Macaulay  undoubtedly  fell,  and  which,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  not  been  hitherto  pointed  out. 
Croker,  in  bringing  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  against  Mrs.  Thrale, 
had  stated  that  Johnson  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Thrales  till 
1765.  Macaulay  hereupon  writes,  "  Mr.  Croker,  in  reprehending 
the  fanc  ied  inaccuracy  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  has  himself  shown  a  degree 
of  inaccuracy,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  degree  of  ignorance 
hardly  credible.  In  the  first  place,  Johnson  became  acquainted 
with  the  Thrales,  not  in  1765,  but  in  1764,  and  during  the  last 
weeks  of  1764  dined  with  them  every  Thursday,  as  is  written  iu 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  anecdotes."  Now  had  not  Macaulay  been  only  too 
eager  to  have  a  fling  at  his  enemy  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
bring  forward  Mrs.  Piozzi  as  a  witness.  Her  evidence  on  a  date 
is  almost  worthless.  Boswell  himself,  as  of  course  was  known 
both  to  Macaulay  and  Croker,  had  stated  that  it  was  in  1765  that 
the  two  became  acquainted  ;  but,  as  Boswell  was  abroad  all  that 
year,  he  might  in  this  point  have  been  mistaken.  However,  we 
have  Johnson's  own  evidence.  In  his  Prayers  and  Meditations, 
p.  191,  he  states,  "  My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  one  of  his  discussions  on  a  question  of  dates, 
altogether  fails  to  see  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subject.  He 
triumphs  over  Croker;  but  he  triumphs  without  reason.  All 
readers  of  Boswell  will  remember  the  famous  quarrel  on  May  7, 
1773,  between  Johnson  and  Langton  at  the  dinner  at  Messrs. 
Dilly's.  The  quarrel  led  to  an  estrangement  of  some  months 
between  the  friends.  Yet  two  days  after  the  quarrel  we  find, 
to  our  surprise,  Johnson  dining  at  Langton's  house.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  supposition  that 
he  went  in  fuliilment  of  an  old  engagement.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says  on  the  subject : — 

The  question  of  the  dining  with  "  the  testator  "  after  the  fracas  is  cer- 
tainly perplexing,  and,  after  trying  all  manner  of  solutions,  the  reader 
finds  it  vain  to  reconcile  the  contradiction.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  Mr. 
Croker  himself,  who,  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  supplies  the  solution. 
There,  Johnson  mentions  the  dinner  as  having  taken  place  on  May  19th, 
not  on  the  7th,  as  Boswell  puts  it  ;  and  that  Johnson  is  right,  Croker  con- 
trives to  show  by  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th.  This  makes  all  clear  ;  for  thus  Johnson  dined 
with  Langton  and  had  his  joke  at  the  will,  before  their  quarrel.  Boswell, 
as  in  other  instances,  had  shifted  or  confused  his  notes.  But,  with  all  so 
clear,  Croker  tells  us  "  he  cannot  reconcile  the  dates." 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  Croker  cannot  reconcile  the 
dates ;  for  the  dinner  that  Boswell  describes  took  place,  if  we  can 
trust  him,  on  May  7th,  1773,  while  the  dinner  mentioned  by 
Johnson  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  was  on  May  19th,  1775,  just 
two  years  later.  Croker  shows  that  the  date  of  the  letter  could 
not  have  been  given  wrongly,  for  in  it  mention  is  made  of  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  She  died  on  May  10th,  1775. 
The  curious  fact  is  this.  At  the  dinner  at  Messrs.  Dilly's 
Johnson  had,  as  Boswell  tells  us,  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Mayo  on 
toleration.  In  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Johnson  writes": — "  I 
dined  in  a  large  company  at  a  dissenting  bookseller's  yesterday, 
and  disputed  against  toleration  with  one  Doctor  Meyer."  The 
Dillys,  we  should  add,  were  Dissenters.  Croker,  after  quoting 
this  letter,  says: — "This  must  have  been  the  dinner  noted  in 
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the  text,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  the  dates."  He  does  not  go  into 
any  farther  consideration  of  the  matter,  but  is  content  with  thus 
laying  down  the  law.  He  overlooks,  however,  one  great — we 
might  add  insuperable — difficulty.  In  the  conversation  on  tole- 
ration with  Dr.  Mayo  Goldsmith  took  part.  Now  by  1775 
Goldsmith  was  dead.  Boswell's  friend  Temple  was  also  one  of 
the  guests.  But  one  of  Boswell's  letters  shows  that  in  1775 
Temple  was  at  his  country  vicarage  in  the  west.  There  must, 
therefore,  it  seems  clear,  have  been  two  dinners  in  the  month  of 
May  in  different  years  at  a  dissenting  bookseller's,  in  which  John- 
son disputed  against  toleration.  In  one  of  them  his  opponent  was 
Dr.  Mayo,  in  the  other  Dr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  once  more  opens  up  the  interesting  question  of 
the  duration  of  Johnson's  residence  at  Oxford.  We  fail  to  see 
that  he  throws  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  A  new  argument 
that  he  advances  seems  to  us  to  have  no  weight.  He  maintains 
with  Boswell  that  Johnson  passed  three  years  at  the  University. 
"  It  must,"  he  says,  "  have  struck  every  reader  that  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  Johnsons  position  at  Oxford  must  have  taken  a  longer 
period  than  fourteen  months  to  mature."  Mature,  as  here  used, 
is  a  somewhat  odd  word,  but  we  will  pass  it  by.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  from  these  fourteen  months  must  be  deducted  some 
months  of  the  vacation.  Now  the  college  books  show  that  Johnson 
was  absent  only  one  week  in  all  the  fourteen  months.  According 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  an  undergraduate  who  should  be  a 
member  of  the  University  for  two  years  and  a  half  would  not 
have  passed  more  weeks  in  residence  than  did  Johnson  in  his 
fourteen  months.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fails  to  understand  the  entry 
about  Johnson's  caution-money,  which  we  were  the  first  to 
publish.*  He  describes  it  as  "a  minute  claiming  7I.  caution- 
money  of  Johnson  as  a  set-off  to  a  similar  amount  owing  by  him 
for  commons."  There  was  no  claim  of  any  kind  made.  The 
caution- money,  of  course,  had  been  paid  by  Johnson  on  his  enter- 
ing college.  He  never  removed  his  name  from  the  books,  and 
therefore  he  never  wound  up  his  account  with  the  college.  Most 
likely  a  yearly  charge  was  made,  as  at  present,  against  every  one 
who  keeps  his  name  on  the  books.  Nearly  twelve  years  after  he 
entered  it  was  found  that  the  amount  he  owed  was  balanced  by 
the  amount  of  his  caution-money,  and  therefore  his  account  was 
closed.  We  fail  to  see  in  this,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  does,  "  a  docu- 
ment of  almost  pathetic  interest." 

One  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  conjectural  emendations  is  uncommonly 
absurd.  No  reader  of  Macaulay  can  have  forgotten  the  famous 
passage  of  arms  between  him  and  Croker  on  Johnson's  6  (p.  "At  the 
altar,"  Johnson  had  written  in  his  diary,  "  I  recommended  my  Q  0." 
"  These  letters,"  said  Croker,  "  probably  mean  Qv^tol  <pCKoi,  departed 
friends."  Macaulay  at  once  advances  to  the  charge,  bringing  with 
him  in  his  train  his  well-known  school-boy  with  his  imminent  danger 
of  a  flogging.  Croker  replied  with  "  a  grossly  corrupt  passage 
from  Euripides."  Mr.  Fitzgerald  quotes  Macaulay 's  rejoinder,  but 
makes  somewhat  a  hash  of  his  Greek.  He  adds,  "  I  myself  would 
effer  a  conjecture  which  seems  more  plausible.  '  My  6  (/>... ' 
was  'my  dera  qji\a,'  i.e.  '  my  beloved  Tetty,'  the  t  becoming  th  as 
in  Elizabeth,  her  name.  The  objection  from  '  my  6  friends  '  would 
be  slight.  As  all  Johnson's  diaries  were  hard  to  decipher  and 
transcribe,  it  ran  probably  '  my  6  friend.'  "  The  confusion  in  this 
passage  is  most  astounding.  Where  did  Johnson  mention  "  my  6 
friends  "  ?  It  was  "  my  6  q>  "  that  he  wrote,  and  that,  for  all  we 
can  see,  may  be  just  as  well  singular  as  plural.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
therefore,  first  raises  up  for  himself  a  difficulty  which  he  has  then 
laboriously  to  clear  away.  But,  passing  this  over,  we  come  next 
to  his  conjecture,  and  lastly  to  his  Greek.  But  here  we  refuse  to 
follow  him.  We  are  unwilling  to  invoke  Macaulay 's  fourth-form 
boy,  with  his  imminent  danger  of  a  flogging,  and  yet  without  him 
we  can  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  case.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  English 
is  at  times  as  hard  to  understand  as  his  Greek.  The  following 
passage,  for  instance,  we  have  puzzled  over  in  vain : — 

One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  they  were  owing  to  the  promptings 
of  Mr.  Maloue,  wiio  seemed  to  have  loathed"  Hawkins,  calling  him  "  a  de- 
testable fellow,"  accusing  him  of  Stealing  Johnson's  watch,  stick,  of  lying, 
&c.  However,  the  Knight  himself  was  not  slack  in  accusing  others  of  pur- 
loining similar  articles.  Some  of  these  comments  show  a  strange  spirit  of 
perversion.  Thus  Boswell :  and  I  cannot  trace  the  least  foundation  for  the 
following  dark  and  uncharitable  assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however,  without  once  more  calling  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
volume,  in  spite  of  all  its  inaccuracy,  not  a  little  that  will  interest 
a  real  Boswelliau,  with  not  a  lew  suggestions  that  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  any  future  editor  of  the  Life  of  Johnson 


EASTERN  CITIES  AND  ITALIAN  TOWNS.f 

rriHIS  volume  really  consists  of  two  different  books,  and  they 
,7:  arf  of  *ery  unequal  merit.  The  first  is  a  series  of  records  of 
Oriental  travel.  The  second  relates  to  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
old  Italy.  In  the  East  Mr.  Pullan  is  a  stranger.  In  Italy  he  is 
comparatively  at  home.  The  result  is  that  while  the  Italian 
sketches  were  well  worth  reproducing  from  the  architectural  journals 
in  which  they  originally  appeared,  the  notes  on  Cairo  and  Alex- 
anuria  contain  little  or  nothing  that  is  new,  and  much  that  is  either 

*  See  Saturday  Review,  September  12,  1874. 
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out  of  date  or  positively  erroneous.  The  notes  on  architecture  ara 
of  value ;  and  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  guide-books, 
and  are  the  observations  of  a  practical  architect,  they  are  worth 
sifting  out.  But  when  Mr.  Pullan  visited  the  Pyramids,  or,  rather, 
the  Great  Pyramid,  for  he  hardly  notices  the  existence  of  any  others, 
he  merely  gives  the  experience  of  thousands  of  other  travellers,  and 
refers  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
who  "  has  written  an  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject."  Can  Mr. 
Pullan  have  read  the  "  exhaustive  book  "  himself  ?  It  is  scarcely 
credible.  Mr.  Smyth,  if  we  recollect  aright,  begins  by  stating  that 
the  chronicle  of  Manetho  is  wholly  untrustworthy  and  must 
be  set  aside.  Then  he  gives  a  list  of  some  thirty  or  forty  pyramids, 
putting  them  in  an  order  of  antiquity  which,  so  far  as  the  reader 
can  judge,  is  arranged  according  to  their  distance  from  the  Great 
Pyramid,  so  that  the  pyramid  which  all  really  scientific  Egyptian 
students  count  the  oldest  is  put  by  Mr.  Smyth  almost  at  the  foot 
of  his  list.  He  quotes  as  a  kind  of  creed  the  expression  of  one  of 
his  disciples  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  the  Great  Pyramid  to 
"  contain  a  revelation  from  the  Almighty,  and  its  architect  to  have 
been  divinely  inspired."  The  author  of  this  almost  profane 
absurdity  is  recommended  to  his  readers  by  Mr.  Pullan ;  and  a 
heavy  blow  is  thereby  aimed  by  Mr.  Pullan  at  the  credit  of  his 
own  book.  Going  to  Gheezeh  with  impressions  derived  from  Mr. 
Smyth,  his  account  of  what  he  saw  is  wholly  invalidated.  He 
does  not  say  when  it  was  that  he  made  his  visit,  but,  as  it 
was  before  the  construction  of  the  present  road  from  Cairo, 
it  must  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  Even  in 
that  unchangeable  land  many  things  have  changed  since 
then,  and  among  them  Mr.  Smyth's  theory,  which,  beginning 
with  an  article  in  Good  Words  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Cheops  as  a 
standard  of  measurement,  has  since  expanded  into  one  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world.  The  original  theory,  and  another  on  the 
standard  of  the  "  pyramid  foot,"  have  long  been  known  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  measurements ;  and  the  theory,  such  as  it  is 
— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  hallucination — of  the  pyramid- 
worshippers,  has  been  forced  into  a  portentous  growth.  The 
amount  of  hard  work,  ingenious  conjecture,  religious  animosity, 
and  wild  superstition  which  has  been  called  into  existence  is  only 
equalled  by  the  enormous  mass  of  literature  which  they  have  pro- 
duced. Freemasonry  has  of  late  years  been  poaching  in  Mr. 
Smyth's  manor,  and  an  American  engineer  has  been  so  moved  by 
the  sight  of  two  little  holes  in  the  base  of  the  obelisk  which  has 
been  so  wantonly  removed  from  Alexandria,  that  he  writes  enthu- 
siastically to  the  papers  on  the  Freemasonry  of  the  time  of  Cleo- 
patra. There  is,  unhappily,  enough  credulity  and  stupidity  in  the 
world  without  the  religion  of  the  pyramid;  and  Mr.  Pullan  should 
have  known  better  than  to  recommend  Mr.  Smyth's  book.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Pullan  wrote  his  essay  at  the  time  he 
visited  Egypt,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  above  twelve  years 
ago  ;  and  in  those  days  the  views  of  Mr.  Smyth  had  not  reached 
their  present  development.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  Mr, 
Pullan  should  not  have  corrected  his  early  impressions  before 
reprinting  them.  A  paragraph  or  two  is  devoted  to  all  the  other 
pyramids,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapter  relates  to  the  tomb  of 
Shoofoo.  Mr.  Pullan  says  there  are  also  pyramids  "  at  Sakkara, 
Abourouel,  Abousir,  Dashour,  Metanyeh,  and  Meidoun."  W© 
never  heard  of  Abourouel  before.  Perhaps  Aboo  Bowash  is 
intended.  Metanyeh  is  also  new.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  what  part  of  Egypt  it  lies.  There  is  a  place  called 
Matarieh  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  On,  but  no 
pyramids  are  at  that  side  of  the  Nile.  Though  Mr.  Pullan  notices 
the  Sphinx,  he  does  not  mention  the  granite  and  alabaster  build- 
ing beside  it :  a  strange  omission  for  an  architect,  as  it  is  certainly, 
although  its  exact  date  remains  a  question,  the  earliest  buildino- 
excepting  a  pyramid  yet  discovered.  Moreover,  he  calls  the  Sphinx, 
throughout,  "  she " ;  though,  in  the  tablet  of  Thothmes  IV., 
which  he  mentions,  and  in  every  other  ancient  inscription  relating 
to  it,  "  he "  is  the  form  employed.  Altogether,  this  chapter3, 
"  A  Peep  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  is  most  disappointing,  and  goes 
far  to  spoil  the  whole  book. 

In  the  chapter  on  Alexandria  Mr.  Pullan  makes  some  notes 
upon  the  fact  that  "  hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  world  practical 
results  show  that  the  larger  number  of  great  works  of  art  have 
been  accomplished  under  despotic  rulers."  The  Parthenon  was 
built  by  Pericles  when  he  had  become  master  of  Athens. 
Pome  owes  the  Colosseum  to  the  Caesars,  not  to  the  tribunes. 
Venice  "  owes  all  its  finest  structures  to  the  doges  of  the  time  of  its 
oligarchy,  not  to  the  time  of  its  democracy ;  and  liberal  Italy  is- 
destroying,  upon  the  plea  of  restoration,  what  despotic  Austria, 
would  have  religiously  preserved."  Paris  was  re-built  by 
Napoleon  III. ;  and  Alexandria,  "  the  city  of  the  conqueror  of  tha 
world,"  was  designed  by  Dinocrates  for  Alexander.  A  very  inte- 
resting account  is  given  of  the  architectural  remains  on  Mount 
Moriah.  Mr.  Pullan  descended  to  the  extensive  vaults,  in  spite  of 
much  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  and  his  owu  dragoman. 
The  descent  is  difficult,  and  a  careful  examination  has  not  yet  fixed 
the  date,  which  may  be  only  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  may  be  of 
a  much  earlier  period.  At  Bethlehem,  Mr.  Pullan  seems  to  been 
less  interested  in  the  sacred  associations  of  the  place  than  in  making 
the  discovery  that  the  church  "  is  the  earliest  basilica  in  existence, 
and  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  unaltered  con- 
dition." It  remains  as  it  was  left  by  St.  Helena— the  lady  whom 
an  American  author,  accepting  the  tradition  of  her  British  orio-in 
recently  described  in  a  history  of  the  Cross  as  "the  old  Eno-lTsh- 
woman."  The  only  additions  are  the  roof,  the  mosaics  of  the  twelfth- 
century,  aDd  a  "  monstrous  wall,  which  has  been  built  between  the 
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nave  and  transepts  as  a  barrier — a  practical  and  tangible  ex- 
communication of  the  Greeks  by  the  Latins,  or  of  the  Latins 
by  the  Greeks."'  The  building:  is  cruciform  in  plan,  there  is 
a  wide  nave  with  double  aisles,  and  the  eleven  bays  are 
marked  by  monolithic  columns.  The  capitals  are  very  classical  iu 
character,  but  the  entablature  rath  frieze  and  cornice  above  is 
overloaded  with  ornament  of  a  later  type.  The  transepts  terminate 
in  apses,  and  there  is  another  at  the  east  end.  The  roof  is  of 
cedar.  The  idea  entertained  by  some  writers  that  this  church  was 
one  of  those  rebuilt  by  Justinian  is,  in  Mr.  Pullan's  opinion,  re- 
futed by  the  character  of  the  architecture.  "  The  trabeate  system 
here  observable  died  out  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  arctuate  system,  which  became  universal  before  the 
time  of  Justinian." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  portion  of  the  volume  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  walls  and 
traces  of  a  vast  fortification  in  the  Maremma.  It  has  been  some- 
times identified  with  Yetulonia.  Mr.  Pullan  gives  reasons  for 
considering  it  older  than  either  Roman  or  Etruscan  times.  The 
Romans  and  Etruscans  built  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity, 
and  with  large  stones.  The  wall  on  Monte  Leone  is  irregularly 
built  of  small  stones,  the  faces  untooled.  Another  little-visited 
place  in  the  Roman  marshes  is  Corneto,  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Maremma."  Tradition  says  that  Corneto,  the  cradle  of  the  "  proud 
race  of  Tarquin,"  was  once  surrounded  with  a  hundred  towers. 
About  ten  still  remain,  incorporated  into  houses  and  other 
modern  constructions.  One  near  the  cathedral  is  still  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  cathedral  presents  unaltered 
the  "  arrangements  of  about  the  year  iioo."  The  sanctuary  is 
reached  by  two  sets  of  steps  from  the  nave,  and  has  a  baldachino 
in  the  centre,  so  placed  that  the  celebrant  "  must  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  apse  and  his  face  to  the  people."  Mr.  Pullan  adduces 
similar  examples  at  Terracina  and  Toscanella  of  this  very  ancient 
usage.  Close  to  Corneto  is  an  extensive  series  of  very  ancient 
tombs,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Dennis  and  others. 
They  singularly  resemble  similar  remains  in  Egypt,  especially  iu 
the  character  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the  walls.  "  Figures 
half  life-size  engaged  in  funeral  feasts,  hunting,  racing,"  merry- 
making, loaded  tables,  couches,  performers  on  flute  and  pipe, 
dancers — the  description  reads  like  a  passage  relating  to  an  Egyptian 
grotto  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

Mr.  Pullan  goes  on  to  describe  Toscanella,  Falerii,  and  other 
places,  and  we  must  hope  he  escaped  malaria  in  his  researches. 
It  requires  some  courage  iu  these  days  to  visit  the  dead  cities  of 
the  Roman  Campagna ;  but  the  architect  and  archaeologist  are 
amply  rewarded.  With  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
modern  Italians,  and  especially  of  the  official  class,  Mr.  Pullan 
echoes  the  same  unfavourable  opinion  which  many  recent  tra- 
vellers have  been  forced  unwillingly  to  form.  "In  no  other 
country  except  Turkey  is  the  patience  of  the  traveller  by  railway 
tried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Italy."  It  is  needful  to  arrive  at  the 
station  half  an  hour  before  the  time.  The  clerk  seems  unequal  to 
the  labour  of  giving  out  tickets.  Paper  money  would  not  appear 
to  be  a  rapidly  circulating  medium,  for  "  certain  notes  are  refused  at 
the  stations  though  taken  elsewhere  " ;  and  Mr.  Pullan  has  seen 
intending  passengers  left  behind  in  despair  because  their  notes 
were  not  those  of  one  of  the  favoured  banks.  In  Turkey  things 
are  perhaps  worse,  "  for,  alter  the  custom  of  their  country,  obsti- 
nate peasants  will  still  persist  in  trying  to  bargain  for  their  tickets 
by  offering  at  first  one-half  of  the  sum  demanded."  At  Turin  Mr. 
Pullan  saw  what  he  considers  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  genius 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  wholly  new  to  most  people  to  hear  this 
phrase  applied  to  a  half-finished  modern  building  designed  for  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  by  an  engineer,  Signor  Antouelli.  The  Jewish 
community  have  exhausted  their  funds,  and  the  gigantic  shell, 
240  feet  in  height,  has  been  sold  to  the  municipality,  and  may 
eventually  be  turned  into  a  museum.  The  mode  of  construction 
is  bold  in  the  extreme,  beiug  so  slender  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  the 
building  can  stand  a  day  ;  yet  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  seem 
to  have  been  so  carefully  fulfilled  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
failure.  Mr.  Pullan "s  description  is  not  a  model  of  clearness,  and 
•we  cannot  make  out  from  it  whether  the  dome  has  been  com- 
pleted, and,  if  so,  what  is  its  size.  The  central  chamber  "is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  being  200  feet  in  height."  The  Jews  do 
not  seem  to  have  acted  with  their  usual  prudence  and  economy  in 
their  dealings  with  this  abortive  synagogue,  for  after  spending 
24,000/.  upon  it  they  sold  it  unfinished  for  6,000/.  Although  in- 
tended primarily  for  architects,  Mr.  Pullan's  papers  will  be  found 
interesting  by  many  travelled  and  untravelfed  readers  who  can 
build  nothing  for  themselves  except  the  gorgeous  palaces  and 
cloud-capped  towers  of  a  day-dream. 


A  CONSUL'S  MANUAL.* 

IN  his  preface  Mr.  Joel  says  that  his  modest  aim  in  writing  this 
manual  has  been  to  supply  his  colleagues  with  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  British  shipmaster  such  in- 
formation as  he  could  otherwise  only  acquire  by  experience  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  merchant  ships 
and  seamen.  Mr.  Joel  has  no  doubt  often  felt  the  want  of  some 
such  work  in  the  discharge  of  his  consular  duties,  and  learnt  how 

*  A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's  Practical  Guide 
iu  their  Transactions  Abroad.  Compiled  by  Q.  Joel*  of  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
sular Service.   London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 


useful  it  would  be  to  shipmasters,  the  class  of  men  with  whom  tha 
consul  has  his  principal  dealings.  The  only  book  of  the  sort  which 
has  been  available  hitherto,  Mr.  Tuson's  Manual,  has  long  been 
superseded  by  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  orders  from  tha 
Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Trade.  Even  the  original  books  of  in- 
struction issued  by  those  departments  have  become  little  less  anti- 
quated than  Mr.  Tuson's  work.  Every  few  years  some  new  Act  of 
Parliament  appears,  and  new  orders  or  modifications  of  old  ones  are 
issued  by  the  consul's  superiors  every  few  months.  He  has  these 
Acts  and  orders  scattered  in  many  separate  documents,  but  he  pro- 
bably will  be  not  the  less  pleased  to  have  them  again  in  a  more  handy 
shape.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  a  book  of  this  class  must  be 
taken  up  with  reprints  of  laws,  forms  for  documents,  and  defini- 
tions of  terms.  It  fulfils  its  purpose  if  the  reprints  are  conveniently 
arranged  and  the  definitions  clear.  In  neither  respect  is  there 
any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Joel's  book.  Of  the  seven  parts  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  laws  settling  the 
qualifications  for  ownership  of  British  ships,  and  providing  for 
mortgaging,  purchasing,  and  provisioning  them,  or  keeping  their 
crews  in  health.  The  relations  of  the  Consul  to  the  master  and 
crew  are  treated  in  the  third.  The  fourth  deals  with  his  legal 
duties,  and  the  delicate  question  of  the  interference  of  foreign  law 
courts;  and  the  fifth  with  his  duties  in  cases  of  wreck,  casualties 
and  salvage.  The  last  two  parts  are  devoted  to  definitions, 
glossaries,  and  forms. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  officer  who  has  to  deal  with 
all  these  questions  has  a  large  field  of  action  before  him,  and  yet 
they  by  no  means  include  all  a  Consul's  duties.  He  is  also  a 
political  agent,  and  holds  to  a  certain  degree  the  place  of  a  quasi 
ambassador.  With  these  duties  and  the  qualifications  required 
for  their  discharge,  Mr.  Joel  deals  in  Part  I.  of  his  Manual.  If 
the  lay  reader  concerns  himself  with  the  book  at  all,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  more  to  interest  him  in  this  than  in  any  other  part. 
The  Consul,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen,  is  an  officer 
stationed  abroad  to  supply  general  information,  give  hospitality 
to  travellers,  and  extricate  his  countrymen  from  the  innumerable 
difficulties  into  which  they  contrive  to  fall  when  business  or 
pleasure  brings  them  to  his  port.  This  idea  is  not  very  far 
wrong.  Tlie  Consul  is,  indeed,  expected  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  does  them,  too,  in  a  fairly  efficient  way ;  but  wonderfully 
little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  his  service  or  the  very  small 
amount  of  support  he  receives  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Still  less  is  known  of  the  wide  difference  between  one  Consul 
and  another — between,  for  instance,  the  representative  of  England 
at  Beyrout  and  the  officer  of  similar  title  at  Bordeaux.  In  his 
introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  service  Mr.  Joel  starts 
from  Julius  Cajsar,  who,  he  tells  us,  "  discarded  the  title  of  Consul 
for  that  of  Dictator,"  B.C.  46.  Mr.  Tuson  was  ambitious  of  even 
a  longer  pedigree,  for  he  discovered  a  Consul  in  Herodotus.  That 
officer's  post,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  was  at  Memphis. 
The  title  was  revived,  it  seems,  by  Roger  I.  of  Sicily  in  Messina. 
Mr.  Joel  then  proceeds  to  cite  the  "  Coiisolato  del  Mare,"  which 
he  apparently  considers  as  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Instructions.  iSext  we  come  to  the  Italians,  who,  "  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Lombards,  created  a  number  of  consulates 
for  the  decision  of  commercial  questions,  and  the  kdue  observance 
of  treaties  and  conventions."  It  is  obvious  that  the  judge  ap- 
pointed by  King  Roger  at  Messina  had  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  English  officer,  also  called  a  Consul,  who  is  appointed  there 
by  Queen  Victoria ;  but  we  have  cited  Mr.  Joel's  curious  histori- 
cal speculations  because  we  think  his  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  \ 
subject  has  been  produced  by  observing  the  confused  system  on 
which  his  own  service  is  conducted.  An  English  Consul  in  a 
Mahometan  country,  in  China  or  Japan,  does  not  bear  much  more 
resemblance  to  an  English  Consul  in  France  than  either  of  these 
officers  does  to  the  "  toga'd  consuls"  of  whose  military  skill  Iago 
had  so  low  an  opinion.  The  former  is  a  very  important  person. 
Like  the  Venetian  Consuls  at  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem, 
who  are  brought  in  by  Mr.  Joel  much  more  appositely  than 
Julius  Cffisar,  lie  is  a  judge  among  his  own  countrymen  and  in 
cases  between  them  and  natives.  He  can  imprison  offenders 
who  have  been  found  guiltyr  in  his  court.  His  power  and  security 
are  provided  for  by  treaty  and  supported  by  gunboats.  He  often 
exercises  great  influence  among  the  natives  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  stationed,  and  perhaps  defends  them  from  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  their  rulers  as  much  as  he  does  his  countrymen.  Consuls  of 
this  class  were  at  one  time  the  only  officers  of  the  name  employed 
by  the  English  Government,  and  were  only  stationed  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  or  in  the  Levant.  These  posts  were,  and  are,  at 
times  as  dangerous  as  they  are  important.  The  outrage  at  Salomca 
showed  that  even  in  these  days  a  Consul  might  still  find  himself  in 
the  disagreeable  position  of  his  predecessor  in  Algiers,  who,  if  the  old 
sea  song  deserves  any  credit,  "  quoted  Putl'eudorf,  and  Grotius,  and 
proved  by  Vattel  exceedingly  well,  that  to  hang  him  would  be 
atrocious  '  when  he  was  threatened  by  the  Dev.  A  Consul  in  a  civi- 
lized country,  or  in  a  country  called  civilized  by  courtesy,  such  as 
certain  of  the  South  American  Republics,  is  a  much  less  important 
person.  He  pays  for  his  safety  by  loss  of  power.  Mr.  Joel,  indeed, 
dwells  somewhat  on  the  dangers  which  members  of  his  profession 
run  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  He  was  once,  he  tells  us,  nearly 
killed  by  certain  persons  whom  he  ironically  calls  "  guardians  of 
the  public  order."  It  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  many  parties  in  a 
Spanish  town  during  the  first  Carlist  war  proposed  to  hang 
H.B.M.  Consul  if  the  English  squadron  did  not  leave  the  coast. 

Such  perils  as  ttiese  are,  however,  rarely  met.  The  great  diffi- 
culties of  a  Consul's  life  are  not  revolutionary  disturbances,  nor  even 
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the  epidemics  on  which  Mr.  Joel  dilate?,  hut  the  trouble  he  has  in 
carrying  out  the  regulations  referring  to  masters  and  seamen 
contained  in  the  third  part  of  this  Manual.  At  the  very  outset 
it  is  stated  that  "  any  seaman  or  apprentice  ■who  desires  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Consul  is  permitted  to  go  ashore,  in  proper 
custody,  to  make  such  complaint,  under  a  penalty  of  10I.  on  the 
master  if,  without  reasonable  cause,  he  refuses  to  allow  it.'' 
We  have  quoted  this  passage  because  it  illustrates  admirably 
the  nature  of  a  Consul's  duties — what  may  be  called  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  his  position,  and  the  very  limited  amount 
of  power  with  which  he  is  endowed  to  support  them.  He 
appears  here  in  the  character  of  a  magistrate,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  would  be  supplied  with  power  to  enforce 
his  decisions ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Joel's  book.  A  Consul  has,  as  he  points  out,  no 
power  to  enforce  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
except,  as  already  mentioned,  in  barbarous  countries.  Thus,  in 
this  matter  of  seamen's  complaints,  his  interference  is  practically 
reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  form  when  he  has  to  do,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  with  obstinate  and  wrong-headed  men.  He  must 
listen  to  every  complaint,  however  absurd,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  the  talk  is  pure  waste  of  time.  The  regulation  says  that  the 
man  is  to  be  brought  to  his  office  "  in  proper  custody  " ;  but  it 
does  not  say  what  "  proper  custody  "  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  provided 
by  the  master.  A  ship  captain  has  no  authority  over  his  men  when 
once  they  have  landed  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  cannot  call 
on  the  local  police  to  arrest  a  man  who  has  as  yet  committed 
no  sort  of  offence.  Again,  a  master  must  show  "  reasonable 
cause "  for  refusing  to  let  a  seaman  go  ashore  to  complain ; 
hut  he  is  nowhere  told  what  amount  of  cause  is  reasonable. 
The  Consul  has  no  police  at  his  disposal ;  and,  even  if  he 
visits  a  British  vessel  himself  for  purposes  of  inquiry,  he  can- 
not tell,  unless  he  has  been  a  naval  officer,  whether  the  work 
to  be  done  on  board  affords  the  master  reasonable  cause  for  keeping 
the  man  back  or  not.  The  man  who  wishes  to  complain  is  not 
even  bound  to  state  beforehand  what  he  proposes  to  complain 
about,  and  so  any  bad  character  (and  if  the  almost  universal  testi- 
mony of  masters  and  Consuls  is  worth  anything,  bad  characters 
now  abound  on  our  merchant  ships)  can  secure  a  good  chance  to 
desert,  or  worry  the  master  and  Consul  into  letting  him  leave  the 
ship.  Even  when  the  man  complaining  is  not  a  bad  character, 
but  only  a  very  wrona-headed  one — and  sailors  are  often  strangely 
•whimsical  and  childish — he  may  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
cause  an  immense  amount  of  quite  useless  talking.  What  is  even 
worse  is  that,  where  there  is  ground  for  serious  complaint  by  the 
man  against  his  master,  or  by  the  master  against  the  sailor,  or 
between  man  and  man  of  the  crew,  the  Consul  is  practically 
helpless  to  see  justice  done;  he  can  only  tell  the  parties 
to  wait  till  they  get  to  England,  and  settle  the  question 
there.  It  is  not  only  by  quarrelling  with  their  masters,  or  with 
one  another,  that  sailors  employ  the  Consul's  time.  He  has  to 
provide  for  them  when  destitute,  whether  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  by  shipwreck  ;  to  see  that  they  are  properly  paid  when 
sickness  compels  them  to  leave  their  vessel ;  and  to  act  as  their 
executor  when  they  die  abroad.  He  is  equally  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  British  subjects  who  have  business  in  foreign  lands. 
Merchants  who  are  trying  to  recover  bad  debts,  wives  who  have 
been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  clerks  on  the  look-out  for 
employment,  write  and  appeal  to  him.  He  is  the  refuge  of  all  who 
are  destitute  or  in  trouble,  from  the  wandering  acrobat  out  of 
work  to  the  gentleman  in  search  of  sport  whose  gun  has  been 
impounded  by  the  Custom-house.  In  the  Consular  Reports  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  one  Consul  stated  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  friends  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  coming  out  to  be 
married  to  a  British  subject  at  his  port,  to  receive  her  into  his 
family,  have  her  married  from  his  house,  and,  it  would  seem,  supply 
the  wedding  breakfast. 

An  officer  who  is  to  serve  the  public  in  so  many  ways  must 
be  a  man  of  many  accomplishments.  Mr.  Joel  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  qualifications  required  for  the  post.  It  will  surprise 
the  reader  to  see  how  little  book-learning  is  considered  neces- 
sary in  these  days  of  competitive  examinations.  A  Consul 
must  be  able  to  write  English,  must  know  French,  one  other 
language,  either  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Italian,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  Smith's  Compendium  and  Colenso.  So 
little  will  hardly  get  him  a  clerkship  in  a  Government  office  at 
home.  But  his  post  is  one  which  merely  scholastic  qualifications 
would  never  fit  him  to  fill.  What  is  required  is  tact  and  power 
of  managing  men.  Allowing  for  professional  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Joel 
is  right  in  saying  that 

A  Consul  to  be  an  efficient  officer  should  in  addition  to  these  requirements 
possess  special  qualifications  and  attainments  to  enable  him  properly  to  dis- 
charge the  important  and  multifarious  duties  of  his  office.  He  should  be 
courteous  and  prudent,  free  from  passion  and  firm  in  resolution.  He  should 
possess  habits  of  thought  and  industry,  for  it  is  his  duty  not  only  to  acquire 
such  information  as  may  be  of  service  to  his  countrymen  in  arts,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  but  also  to  impart  it.  He  should  he  without  prejudice 
and  his  mind  should  be  so  balanced  as  to  enable  him  justly  and  fairly  to 
decide  all  questions  submitted  to  him.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
law  of  nations,  and  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  municipal  ordinances,  and  the  tariff  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed. He  should  be  polite  and  circumspect  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
authorities  of  the  port  or  place  of  his  residence,  as  his  usefulness  to  his 
countrymen  in  cases  of  emergency,  especially  in  places  distant  from  the 
great  capitals  and  commercial  centres,  will  frequently  depend  upon  the 
personal  influence  he  may  acquire  apart  from  the  powers  and  privileges 
conceded  to  him  by  usage  or  secured  to  him  by  treaty. 

The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  a  Consul's  business  is  contained  in  j 


the  words  "  personal  influence,"  and  that  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  learnt  from  books.  A  Minister  can  only  be  sure  that  his  sub- 
ordinates will  exercise  it  when  he  appoints  able  and  experienced 
men  to  these  posts.  The  wide  discretion  which  is  wisely  left  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  appointing  Consuls  enables  him  to  secure 
fit  men  who  could  not  be  used  if  our  service  were  organized  as 
rigidly  as  the  French.  Undoubtedly  Consulates  were  used  in 
former  times  as  refuses  for  the  dependants  or  broken-down  friends  of 
Ministers ;  but  no  Minister  in  our  time,  unless  he  were  strangely 
eager  for  difficulties  in  Parliament,  would  appoint  a  notoriously" 
unfit  man  to  a  place  in  which  he  might  so  easily  cause  trouble. 
Mr.  Palgrave  and  Captain  Burton  are  examples  of  men  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work,  whose  services  could  have  been  secured  in  no- 
European  country  but  our  own,  and  many  others  might  be  cited. 
Experienced  naval  officers  would  perhaps  make  the  best  Consuls  ; 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  find  plenty  of  them  ready  to  undertake 
the  work  in  these  days  of  stagnation  in  promotion. 

Mr.  Joel's  work  is  also  intended  for  shipowners  and  shipmasters. 
It  will  not  be  less  useful  to  them  than  to  Consuls.  Shipmasters 
in  particular,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  enlighten  them,  are  often  strangely  ignorant  of  the  limits  of 
their  power  over  their  men  ;  and  this  has  not  a  little  to  do  with 
their  loud  complaints  of  the  worthlessness  of  their  crews. 


rOET  AXD  PEER.* 

TN  these  days  of  careless  and  ill-considered  writing,  when  any- 
J-  thing  seems  to  be  thought  good  enough  for  a  much-enduring 
public,  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  a  novel  like  Poet  and  Peer  that 
shows  signs  of  reflection  and  conscientious  workmanship.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aide  has  worked  out  his  Wilfred,  Lord  Athelstone, 
with  a  blending  of  sympathy  and  dispassionate  severity.  The 
promise  of  the  young  heir-apparent  to  the  Athelstone  earldom  is 
nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  and  though  his  "  head  is  on  fire  " 
with  warm  fancies,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  youth  will  steadily 
calm  down  with  maturing  years  and  the  responsibilities  of  his 
inheritance.  It  takes  some  time  before  we  discover  what  the  author 
has  clearly  foreseen,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  inherent  in 
Wilfred's  nature  which  may  be  fatal  to  our  expectations  of  final 
amendment.  His  apparent  intellectual  independence  and  preco- 
cious decision  of  character  are  really  the  germs  of  stupid  stubborn- 
ness. And,  like  some  eminent  statesmen  of  our  own  times  who 
are  conspicuously  before  the  world,  quickly  and  lightly  as  he  can 
change  his  convictions,  he  is  invariably  assured  of  his  own  infal- 
libility. His  lively  fancy  is  always  flying  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
his  poetical  imagination  clothes  his  far-fetched  theories  in  colours 
more  attractive  to  himself  than  to  other  people.  In  short,  the  young 
Lord  Athelstone  has  been  destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  tool  and 
victim  of  designing  people.  Had  he  only  had  his  own  interests  to  care 
for,  we  should  have  watched  his  career  with  the  calm  interest  of 
serene  philosophy.  But,  as  the  author  means  to  introduce  excite- 
ment and  sensation  into  his  novel,  he  has  staked  the  happiness  of 
an  engaging  heroine  on  the  wayward  caprices  of  his  eccentric  hero. 
Nellie  Dawson,  who  in  her  unconscious  simplicity  is  all  that  is  fasci- 
nating, deserves  the  happiness  that  eludes  her  grasp.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  youthful  pair  is  idyllic,  and  affords  no  unfitting  inspiration 
for  the  day  dreams  of  a  youthful  poet.  The  Honourable  Wilfred,, 
an  Eton  boy  come  home  for  the  holidays,  is  lounging  over  a  gate 
on  his  ancestral  domains,  when  Nellie  Dawson,  in  the  innocent 
attractions  of  light  costume  and  careless  childhood,  is  framed  in 
the  glories  of  the  sloping  sunbeams,  and  dazzles  the  impressionable 
imagination  of  the  dreamer.  Naturally  the  peasant  child  recog- 
nizes the  hero  of  her  fancies  in  the  brilliant  young  aristocrat,  who, 
far  from  condescending  to  her,  seems  to  throw  a  certain  bashful 
timidity  into  his  address.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  two,  these  im- 
pressions prove  indelible  on  both  side3.  Wilfred  professes  to  hold  in 
sovereign  contempt  the  adventitious  advantages  of  birth  and  station. 
Born  to  a  good  property  and  welcomed  in  the  best  society,  he 
fancies  that  he  can  afford  to  throw  the  handkerchief  where  he 
pleases.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  singularly  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  beauty  and  innocence  combined.  Admiring  himself 
beyond  most  other  people,  he  behaves  towards  Nellie  with 
characteristic  selfishness.  He  believes  himself  to  be  nobly  disin- 
terested and  independent  when  he  is  compromising  the  village  girl 
by  his  attentions.  Circumstances  separate  only  to  reunite  them. 
Their  fate  is  to  become  husband  and  wife,  and  they  cannot  avoid 
it.  Yet  the  match  could  hardly  have  been  conceivable  had  not 
events  conspired  to  smooth  the  obstacles  away.  The  death, 
of  Wilfred's  father  has  left  him  absolutely  his  own  master ;  while 
Nellie  Dawson  has  been  educated  into  a  capacity  to  do  honour  to 
any  station,  by  association  with  refined  and  cultivated  women. 
She  has  treasures  of  affection  to  give  away,  and  she  lavishes  them 
all  upon  her  husband.  Unfortunately  his  strong  feeling  for  her 
had  been  a  fancy,  and  ultimately  he  had  married  her  in  a  moment  of 
pique.  His  innermost  idea  is  that  he  has  given  her  much  and 
received  little  or  nothing  in  exchange.  He  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  develop  the  fascinations  which  her  shy  humility  is  inclined 
to  suppress.  She  finds  herself  living  in  a  chilling  atmosphere  of 
indifference,  while  her  husband  neglects  her  for  other  women  to 
whom  he  is  attached  in  the  bonds  of  a  platonic  intimacy.  To  the 
last,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  he  is  deaf  and  blind  and  stupid, 
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wliile  she  sutlers  and  pines  away  under  his  neglect.  The 
author  has  been  scientifically  working  up  to  his  denouement 
through  chapters  which  are  sometimes  slow  and  inclined  to  drag. 
But  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  heroine's  hapless  life  he  dis- 
plays no  ordinary  powers  of  pathetic  description.  Nellie,  who 
lias  passed  from  despondency  to  despair,  who  has  come  to  feel 
herself  an  incubus  on  the  husband  whose  happiuess  she  would 
have  promoted  at  any  sacrifice,  deliberately  decides  to  relieve 
him  of  her  by  breaking  the  fetters  that  bind  him.  To  the 
reader  it  is  apparent  that,  quite  innocently  of  course,  she  is  con- 
demning him  to  go  through  refinements  of  torture.  For  nothing 
surely  could  be  more  stinging  to  a  right-minded,  though  much- 
erring,  man,  who  is  in  due  time  to  experience  the  agonies  of 
remorse,  than  the  exquisitely  pathetic  expressions  of  forgiveness 
with  which  she  takes  leave  of  him  on  her  death-bed.  Each 
word,  as  it  is  uttered  with  the  tenderest  intonation,  conveys  the 
quintessence  of  bitter  reproach.  And  yet  we  feel,  knowing  her 
fickle  husband  as  we  have  been  taught  to  know  him,  that  pos- 
sibly, so  far  as  his  earthly  future  is  concerned,  that  melancholy 
inspiration  of  his  wife's  was  a  happy  one.  We  leave  him  crushed 
down  under  grief  and  remorse,  no  doubt ;  yet  it  is  more  than  on 
the  cards  that  he  may  marry  and  console  himself.  For  there  is  no 
possibility  of  counting  on  his  wayward  moods  ;  and  his  talent  of 
ingenious  self-deception  may  serve  him  even  when  his  lasting 
wretchedness  seems  assured. 

The  byplay  of  many  of  the  minor  characters  is  excellent.  Mr. 
Aide  evidently  knows  society  well,  and  is  as  much  at  home 
in  society  abroad  as  in  England.  Great  part  of  the  time  is  passed 
In  Rome,  where  he  Las  steeped  the  scenes  in  local  colouring. 
Indeed  not  a  few  of  his  most  distinctive  Roman  types  strike  us 
as  being  closely  painted  after  the  life,  or  from  models  that  wear 
very  transparent  veils.  Little  Miss  Decker  is  especially  good 
— the  literary  and  artistic  American  spinster,  who  in  her  sub- 
lime independence  as  an  unprotected  female  discards  the  con- 
ventionalities that  are  the  ordinary  safeguards  of  her  sex ;  who 
is  a  characteristic  medley  of  bluntness,  want  of  tact,  and  good 
nature;  who  is  ready  enough  with  retort  and  repartee,  though  she 
has  a  knack  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  times ;  and 
•who  makes  no  secret  of  her  professional  mission  as  interviewer  and 
correspondent  for  an  enterprising  New  York  journal.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  men  is  Mr.  Briggs  the  artist,  clever,  vulgar, 
and  perfectly  good-humoured,  who  carries  the  tinge  of  sensuality 
in  his  jovial  nature  into  the  subjects  he  selects  for  the  exposition 
of  his  powers.  There  are  some  brilliant  rallies  over  the  dinner- 
table — to  borrow  the  language  of  the  prize-ring — between  the 
materially  minded  Briggs  and  his  acquaintance  Professor  Spooner, 
a  transceudentalist  whose  principles  are  severely  ascetic.  Then 
there  is  that  sleek  and  silver-tongued  Church  dignitary,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  exerts  his  really  considerable  talents  in 
efforts  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds ;  and  who  prides  himself 
on  showing  to  advantage  as  an  ornament  of  society,  while  never 
appearing  to  ignore  the  responsibilities  of  his  spiritual  rank. 
The  ladies  who  stand  out  most  conspicuously  from  these  social 
groups  are  Sylvia  Brabazon  and  Mme.  de  Waldeck.  In  the  one 
case  involuntarily,  in  the  other  with  most  malicious  purpose,  they 
exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  the  fates  of  the  young  Lord 
Athelstone  and  his  lowly-born  wife.  When  the  peer  first  has  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  Miss  Brabazon,  her  face  and  figure,  and 
the  soul  shining  from  her  eyes,  appeal  irresistibly  to  his  romantic 
susceptibilities.  So  far  as  appearance,  costume,  and  an  almost  aggres- 
sive independence  of  other  people's  opinions  go,  Sylvia  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strong-minded  woman.  But,  as  it  happened,  in  opposition  to 
ordinary  rules,  the  strength  of  mind  in  her  case  did  not  lie  only  on 
the  surface ;  and  had  she  chosen  to  take  her  adorer  in  hand  in 
earnest,  she  might  have  imposed  her  will  upon  Athelstone  without 
■an  effort.  Unfortunately  for  him,  still  more  unfortunately  for  the 
luckless  girl  he  marries,  Sylvia  hesitates  till  she  irritates  his 
vanity  and  sees  him  slip  through  her  fingers.  She  cannot  decide 
whether  the  task  is  worth  undertaking  ;  for  though  he  has  touched 
her  heart,  she  knows  all  the  time  that  he  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
her.  We  must  say  that,  for  ourselves,  we  should  have  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  a  belief  in  Sylvia's  strong  good  sense  with 
her  ludicrously  affected  style  of  dress.  When  she  first  dawned 
on  the  sight  of  Lord  Athelstone,  as  she  stood  on  the  sunny 
terrace  of  the  Pincian,  "  she  wore  a  dark-red  robe — it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  call  it  gown  or  frock — trimmed  with  fur  and  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
Faust's  Marguerite.  A  velvet  and  gold  bag  was  slung  at  her  side, 
and  on  her  head  was  a  small  cap  of  fur.  Beneath  it  her  hair, 
which  was  of  a  reddish-brown  and  very  thick,  hung  in  loose 
coils  in  a  net  far  down  her  back."  An  unpleasantly  fantastical- 
looking  young  woman,  we  should  have  said  ;  but,  if  she  seemed 
to  have  stepped  from  the  canvas  of  some  quaint  pre-Raffael- 
ite  artist,  or  escaped  from  the  green  room  of  a  second-rate 
Roman  theatre,  any  external  oddities  were  more  than  re- 
deemed by  lustrous  eyes  of  grey  and  an  expression  of  exquisite 
•sweetness.  In  any  case,  we  come  to  forget  her  personal  eccen- 
tricities in  the  excellence  of  her  warm  heart  and  the  breadth  of 
her  delicate  sympathies;  while,  though  she  is  never  trammelled 
by  social  conventionalities,  when  any  work  of  charity  or  mercy 
is  to  be  undertaken  her  feelings  are  as  womanly  as  need  be  desired. 
"Very  much  the  reverse  is  Mme.  de  Waldeck.  The  pair — or  the 
-•ivals,  as  perhaps  we  may  call  them — have  nothing  in  common  but 
their  talents  and  good  looks.  As  Miss  Brabazon,  had  she  so  willed 
it,  might  have  become  Athelstone's  better  angel,  Mme.  de  Waldeck 
makes  herself  unmistakably  his  evil  inspiration.    To  do  him  justice, 


his  attachment  to  her  after  his  marriage  is  rather  intellectual  than 
anything  warmer.  She  assures  to  herself  an  almost  absolute  command 
of  his  actions  by  flattering  the  foibles  which  she  is  quick  to  detect 
and  insinuating  herself  into  an  intellectual  partnership.  But  it  is 
certain  he  would  never  have  entangled  himself  in  her  snares  had 
she  not  been  a  pretty  and  fascinating  woman ;  and  the  jealousy 
that  shatters  the  health  of  his  wife  is  founded  on  feelings  that  are 
natural,  and  even  reasonable.  The  final  chapters,  as  we  have  said, 
are  worked  out  with  great  skill,  where  Nellie  wastes  away  in  the 
presence  of  the  siren  who  has  forced  herself  into  the  domestic  in- 
timacy of  the  Athelstones.  The  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  especially  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  sulficiently  relieved  with 
brightness  and  humour  to  make  it,  not  only  interesting,  but  agree- 
able reading. 


MACDONELL'S  FRANCE  SINCE  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE* 

DR.  MAGINN  used  to  say  that  when  once  a  man  had  seen 
his  articles  in  print  within  a  few  hours  of  their  being  written 
he  was  never  as  good  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been  for  work  of 
a  more  deliberate  kind.  It  is  certainly  true  that  political  journalists 
have  seldom  done  much  in  those  departments  of  literature  for 
which  their  profession  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  special 
preparation.  There  is  something,  perhaps,  in  the  necessity  of 
bringing  every  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  column  and  a  quarter, 
and  arranging  it  instinctively  in  three  or  four  paragraphs,  that 
unfits  a  man  for  working  on  a  larger  scale.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  questions  of  the  moment  makes  it  especially 
difficult  to  deal  with  larger  subjects  in  the  spirit  which  befits  them. 
Even  if,  from  temper  or  circumstances,  the  journalist  is  led  to  cul- 
tivate impartiality,  his  impartiality  is  different  from  that  of  the 
historian  or  the  political  philosopher.  It  is  the  impartiality  which 
strives  to  do  justice  to  an  adversary — to  state  his  case  tairly,  to 
make  allowance  for  his  prejudices,  but  to  treat  him  as  an  adver- 
sary all  the  same.  This  temper  has  not  always  been  fatal  to  his- 
torical reputations,  but  it  more  and  more  tends  to  become  so. 
If  Mr.  Macdonell  had  lived  to  make  France  Since  the  First 
Empire  what  he  intended  it  to  be,  he  might  have  conquered  the 
difficulty;  but  in  the  very  interesting  fragment  published  by  his 
widow  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  so.  His  intention  was  to 
"  describe  fully  the  four  great  parties  which  govern  France — the 
Legitimist,the  Orleanist,the  Bonapartist,  and  the  Republican."  Mr. 
Macdonell's  notes  upon  the  last  of  these  parties  were  not  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  admit  of  publication,  and  even  of  the  rest 
only  a  single  chapter  was  left  in  the  state  in  which  he  meant  the 
reader  to  see  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  meant  to 
be  thrown  into  a  more  historical  and  narrative  form  than  that  in 
which  they  are  actually  cast.  Undoubtedly  they  would  have 
benefited  by  the  change,  but  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donell would  have  been  able  so  far  to  withdraw  himself  from  ex- 
isting controversies  as  to  make  his  judgments  really  impartial. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  hold  that  a  Legitimist  or  Orleauist  restora- 
tion would  be  a  misfortune  for  France,  and  yet  to  see  that  it 
is  equally  a  misfortune  that  either  dynasty  should  have  been 
violently  overthrown.  No  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  King  and 
no  amount  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  people  could  have 
averted  the  first  Revolution.  The  great  fabric  of  feudal  and  abso- 
lutist ideas  could  never  have  been  displaced  except  by  an  earth- 
quake. But  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  184S  were  revolutions  of 
a  wholly  different  kind.  They  were  not  unprovoked,  but  they 
were  unnecessary.  Everything  that  the  authors  of  them  pro- 
fessed to  desire  might  have  been  attained  more  surely  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  patience.  Unlike  the  first  Revolution,  again, 
those  of  1830  and  1848  were  conceived  and  executed  in  Paris. 
In  each  case  the  acquiescence  of  the  country  was  due  rather 
to  indifference  than  to  approval.  Both  the  Orleanists  and 
the  Republicans  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  deserved  ill 
of  their  country — the  one  for  violently  getting  rid  of  Charles  X., 
the  other  for  violently  getting  rid  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  fact 
may  go  some  way  to  account  for  the  strange  detestation  in  which 
even  sensible  Royalists  seem  to  hold  the  Republic.  They  feel 
that  it  was  merely  the  perversity  of  a  few  excited  Parisians  that 
overthrew  first  the  Legitimate  and  next  the  Orleanist  dynasty. 
A  little  more  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  attacked,  a  day 
or  two's  delay  on  the  part  of  the  populace  which  attacked  them, 
was  all  that  France  needed  to  start  her  in  a  career  even  of  peaceful 
improvement.  Had  Charles  X.  been  allowed  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  V.,  brought  up  amidst  different  surround- 
ings, might  now  have  reigned  over  a  nation  which  for  more  than 
sixty  years  would  not  have  known  a  revolution.  Had  Louis 
Philippe  been  given  time  to  master  the  facts  of  the  situation,  the 
Count  of  Paris  might  now  have  been  reigning  over  a  nation  which 
for  fifty  years  would  not  have  known  a  revolution.  Englishmen 
may  read  in  these  events  the  lesson  that  a  nation  will  for  the  most 
part  do  well  to  bear  the  ills  it  has  ;  but  the  partisans  of  the  fallen 
dynasties  will  be  more  likely  to  remember  the  insufficiency  of  the 
occasions  which  overthrew  them  and  the  mischiefs  which  have 
followed  upon  their  overthrow. 

The  best  chapters  of  Mr.  Macdonell's  book  are  those  which 
are  most  unmistakably  "  articles."  He  would  have  been  seen, 
therefore,  to  greatest  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  Republic,  its 
recent  triumphs,  and  its  immediate  future.    Unfortunately  this 
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part  of  his  labour  was  only  begun.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  in  a 
short  closing  chapter  gives  the  reader  the  general  result  of  Mr. 
Macdonell's  notes  and  conversations  on  the  Republicans  and  their 
fortunes  since  1870,  says  that  "the  conflict  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Anarchists  he  did  not  dread  at  all,  and  in  fact 
did  not  believe  in.  .  .  .  Society  in  France  is  founded  on  a  rock. 
It  is  the  one  country  in  Europe  iu  which  social  revolution — that  is, 
successful  revolution — not  a  mere  eineutc — is  impossible,"  the  reason 
being  that  "  taking  the  landholders,  the  rentiers,  and  the  people 
with  hoards  together,  eight  Frenchmen  in  every  ten  hold,  pro- 
perty." No  doubt  this  is  true  ;  but  when  Mr.  Macdouell  went  on 
to  infer  from  it  that  the  Republic  would  succeed,  we  do  not  feel 
sure  that  he  allowed  sufficient  importance  to  another  aspect  of 
French  character  which  at  the  same  time  he  very  clearly  realized. 
He  admits  that  "  the  Republican  inability  to  leave  the  Church 
nlone  "  is  a  danger  to  the  Republic,  and  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Clerical  party  he  brings  out  the  nature  of  this  danger  with 
great  clearness.  The  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  Re- 
public is  not  a  conflict  between  religious  fanaticism  and  religious 
indifference.  It  is  a  conflict  between  two  fanaticisms.  The 
hatred  which  the  Republicans  bear  to  the  Church  is  as  genuinely 
theological  as  that  which  the  Clerical  party  bear  to  the  Republic. 
It  is  not  the  abuses  of  Catholicism  that  the  French  Radicals  are 
fighting  against,  but  Catholicism  itself.  The  Republique  Franqaise 
has  frankly  declared  that  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  Leo 
XIII.  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  violent  and  un- 
compromising Pius  IX.,  and  a  large  part  of  the  more  extreme 
Radical  polemic  must  be  as  odious  to  religious  Protestants 
as  it  is  to  1)1  tramontanes.  When  to  this  is  added  the  un- 
fortunate disposition  of  French  parties  not  to  be  content  with 
merely  defeating  and  disabling  their  enemies  unless  they  can 
also  make  their  lives  burdensome  by  injury  or  humiliation,  the 
prospects  of  the  Republic  will  scarcely  seem  so  assured  as  they 
did  to  Mr.  Macdonell.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he 
wrote  before  the  recent  developments  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  the  French  Government.  He  saw  the  quarter  from  which  the 
storm  would  come,  though  he  did  not  perhaps  foresee  the  force 
with  which  the  wind  would  blow. 

Why  is  it  that  Englishmen  take  so  much  interest  in  French 
politics  ?  In  his  opening-  chapter  Mr.  Macdonell  sets  himself  to 
answer  this  question.  It  is  not  merely  that  France  is  a  near 
neighbour,  for  there  are  other  near  neighbours — neighbours,  too,  in 
whose  fortunes  England  may  some  day  be  intimately  concerned  — 
about  whose  politics  we  know  next  to  nothing.  It  would  be  curious 
to  inquire  how  many  Englishmen  could  give  the  name  of  a  single 
Prime  Minister  of  Holland  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. 
This  ignorance  may  be  clue  to  strangeness  of  tongue  and  want  of 
exciting  controversies ;  but  neither  of  these  reasons  holds  good 
of  Belgium.  That  country,  at  all  events  its  cities,  is  as  often 
■visited  by  Englishmen  as  France  itself,  and  the  theological  contro- 
versies which  are  a  source  of  so  much  danger  to  the  French  Re- 
public are  a  source,  not  indeed  of  danger,  but  of  disquiet,  to  the 
Belgian  monarchy.  Yet  we  know  next  to  nothingof  Belgian  affairs. 
Probably  that  which  makes  the  difference  is  the  fact  that  what  in 
Belgium  is  only  a  source  of  disquiet  is  in  France  a  source  of  danger. 
It  is  a  dull  thing  to  watch  the  peaceful  application  of  political 
principles.  English  politics  do  not  interest  foreigners  except  when 
they  happen  to  bear  on  the  Eastern  question,  and  foreign  politics 
do  not  interest  Englishmen  unless  something  more  than  a  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake.  How  many  of  us  know  anything  of  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  before  the  rise  of  the  Abolitionist 
movement  ?  Yet  in  those  earlier  years  of  the  Republic  questions 
of  even  more  political  moment  were  being  debated  and  deter- 
mined than  those  which  were  raised  by  that  agitation  about 
slavery  which  in  the  end  brought  about  the  War  of  Secession. 
If  Frenchmen  devoted  themselves  with  as  much  calmness  as  the 
first  generation  of  American  statesmen  to  the  consideration  of 
those  "  unsolved  political  problems"  of  which  France  has  so  large 
a  store,  we  doubt  whether  the  fact  that  these  problems  "  go  down 
to  the  roots  of  government,  religious  conviction,  and  society," 
would  keep  Englishmen  interested.  They  would  require  in  addi- 
tion the  anticipation  of  some  new  and  great  change  in  a  history 
which  has  already  been  seamed  with  revolutions.  So  long  as 
Napoleon  III.  was  in  power  there  was  the  constant  expectation  of 
some  sudden  excitement  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  Since 
Napoleon  III.  ceased  to  reign  there  has  been  the  constant  presence 
of  excitement  in  her  domestic  policy.  The  happiness  of  the  nation 
that  has  no  history  is  a  happiness  towards  which  Frenchmen 
seem_  to  feel  no  inclination.  This  is  not  a  heroic  explanation  of 
English  interest  in  French  affairs,  but  we  suspect  it  is  the 
true  one. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  Mr.  Macdonell's  book  without 
mention  of  the  touching  and  womanly  preface  contributed  by  his 
widow.  There  is  something  singularly  pathetic  in  the  kind  of 
stifled  sob  with  which  she  speaks  of  the  unfinished  and  larger  part 
of  the  work.  "  The  writing  of  this  portion  was  never  even  begun. 
I  have  a  volume  of  notes— all  that  is  left  of  countless  hours  of 
patient  study,  and  of  conscientious  research."  In  Mr.  Macdonell's 
too  early  death  journalism  lost  a  worker  of  singular  zeal  and 
industry.  "No  man,"  to  quote  once  more  his  widow's  sorrowful 
tribute,  "was  prouder  of  his  profession,  no  man  ever  strove  harder 
to  put  his  conscience  into  all  that  he  did.  .  .  .  Personal  comfort, 
pleasure,  health,  all  were  disregarded,  until  the  full  claims  of  his 
professional  duties  had  been  fulfilled."  A  book  put  together  in  the 
rare  leisure  of  such  a  career  has  a  claim  to  be  judged  leniently,  but 
m  commending  France  Since  the  First  Empire  there  is  no  need  to 


employ  this  plea.  If  the  book  is  not  so  good  as  the  author  would 
have  made  it  had  his  life  been  longer,  it  is  still  the  best  sketch  of 
contemporary  French  politics  to  which  an  English  rea  der  can  be 
referred. 


FIFTY  YEARS'  COLONIAL  EXPERIENCES.* 

A PERUSAL  of  this  volume  leaves  the  stay-at-home  English- 
man in  the  condition  of  a  child  who  has  had  his  first  gaze  into 
a  kaleidoscope.  Since  reading  it  we  have  looked  through  the 
table  of  contents.  We  cull  at  random  such  entries  as  "  Shooting 
Blackskins,"  "  Lynch,  a  Demon,"  "  Black  Snakes  en  route,"  "  Mur- 
derous Yellowskins,"  "  Cannibals  at  elbow,"  "  Kissed  by  Mrs. 
Brown,"  "  Gold  !  gold  !  "  "  Kay,  the  robber  chief,"  "  Nearly  nipped 
by  Black  Bill,"  "  Wreck,  Ruin,"  "  Desperation,"  "  Selling  a  young 
woman,"  and  "  An  idea  of  Authorship."  Tables  of  contents,  we 
know  very  well,  are  sometimes  like  the  alluring  pictures  outside  a 
travelling  menagerie  of  ferocious  lions  iu  the  act  of  devouring 
their  keeper,  which  resolve  themselves  inside  into  a  cockatoo  and 
a  cage  of  monkeys.  But  we  can  vouch  for  the  honesty  of  Captain 
W.  J.  Barry's  synopsis  of  his  book.  The  heads  we  have  enume- 
rated are  fair,  though  casual,  specimens  of  the  horrors  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Captain  to  undergo  in  his 
fifty  years  of  colonial  adventures. 

Captain  Barry  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  says  it  may 
be  supposed  from  his  name  that  he  is  Irish  by  extraction.  We 
should  not  have  needed  the  evidence  of  name  to  infer  it.  When 
he  was  nine  years  old  he  attracted  the  attention  of  one  Sir  John 
Alcock.  Sir  John  Alcock,  being  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
round  the  world,  asked  the  Captain's  father,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
to  let  the  boy  take  service  with  him,  and  the  two  sailed  in 
company  to  New  South  Wales  in  1828.  But  this  first  experience 
of  the  sea  disgusted  Barry,  and  he  ran  away  from  Sir  John  at 
Sydney.  When  in  danger  of  starvation  he  met  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his  father's,  a  wealthy  butcher  named  Smith,  who 
for  some  small  crime  had  been  transported  for  seven  years,  but, 
as  was  usual  in  the  case  of  the  less  criminal  convicts,  had  received 
a  free  pardon  on  arrival.  The  author  neatly  calls  it  "  a  curious 
system  of  assisted  emigration."  Smith  was  a  specimen  of  a 
tolerably  large  class  of  pardoned  convicts  who  did  well  in  New 
South  Wales.  Another  was  his  friend  "  Sani  Terry,"  whose 
greatest  grief  was  that  his  pardon  only  extended  to  the  colonies, 
and  that  he  might  not  see  England  once  more.  In  vain  he  offered  to 
"  build  a  frigate,  arm  her,  and  hand  her  over  to  her  Majesty  free  of 
cost."  A  third  ex-convict  and  millionaire,  Bill  Nash,  returned 
without  leave.  That  might  have  been  overlooked  ;  but  "  thinking 
that  money  would  do  anything,  he  had  the  impudence  to  start  a 
carriage  and  eight,  in  which  he  drove  in  Hyde  Park,  and  upon 
one  occasion  actually  interfered  with  the  passage  of  the  royal 
carriage,  by  being  driven  in  front  of  the  Queen."  The  carriage 
and  eight  made  even  that  worm,  the  Home  Secretary,  turn,  and 
"  the  wealthiest  colonist  of  the  day  got  notice  to  return  to  his 
former  haunts,  which  he  did  rather  hurriedly."  While  many  men 
like  Smith  and  Terry  and  Nash  became  prosperous  citizens, 
multitudes  of  others  had  to  be  treated  like  wild  beasts.  Captain 
Barry  "  one  day  in  1830  saw  four  convicts  shot  by  their  soldier 
guards,  when  trying  to  escape  into  the  bush."  "  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  to  see  convicts  in  private  service  sent  from  their  work 
for  some  misdemeanour,  flogged,  and  return  with  their  backs 
streaming  with  blood."  Of  this  material  bushrangers  were  made, 
and  the  author  had  dealings  with  that  class  as  well  as  with  the 
millionaires.  Bushrangers,  indeed,  were  more  savage  than  the 
savages  themselves,  and  he  had  early  experience  of  both.  Smith, 
who  had  trained  him  to  be  a  good  practical  butcher,  took 
him  to  visit  his  stock  stations,  on  one  of  which  there  were 
4,000  cattle,  and  1,500  horses  grazing,  and  on  another  120,000 
sheep.  While  they  were  at  the  sheep  station  the  blacks  speared 
two  shepherds.  The  men  on  the  station  retaliated  by  killing-  ■ 
"  about  forty  of  the  black  fellows."  On  a  visit  Barry  paid  to 
another  of  Smith's  stations,  the  blacks  murdered  two  white  women. 
Twenty  stockmen  gave  chase,  and,  having  driven  the  savages  into 
a  stockyard,  slew  fifty  and  burnt  their  bodies.  The  Crown 
prosecutor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plunket,  had  an  un-Irish  dislike  of 
reprisals,  and  brought  the  men  to  trial.  They  were  acquitted ; 
but  a  few  days  afterwards  seventeen  of  them  slaughtered 
"  a  very  old  black  fellow,  said  to  be  eighty  years  of  age." 
Mr.  Plunket  had  thus  a  second  chance.  "The  men  were 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  this  ancient  native,  and  the  whole 
of  them  kauged." 

But  Barry,  in  spite  of  the  excitement  of  an  occasional  boomerang 
or  spear  wound  encountered  in  "  wiping  out  a  few  darkies,"  and  of 
being  "  stuck  up "  by  bushrangers,  grew  tired  of  driving  sheep. 
Smith,  who  had  a  contract  for  supplying  with  provisions  a  new 
penal  settlement,  Port  Essington,  on  the  west  coast,  sent  Barry 
to  look  after  his  interests.  The  ship  he  embarked  in  had 
her  bottom  stove  in  on  a  rock.  The  survivors  were  put  on 
board  another  vessel,  and  that,  one  stormy  night,  met  the 
same  fate.  Barry  found  himself,  when  day  broke,  in  company 
with  a  man  named  Winton  and  a  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  the  captain 
of  the  second  vessel,  "  lying  on  the  beach,  very  much  bruised  and 
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weak,  -without  a  vestige  of  clothing."  On  the  fourth  day  they  hilled 
a  seal;  with  a  large  flat  shell  Barry  skinned  him, and  very  politely 
manufactured  a  garment  for  Mrs.  Brown.  All  three  were  taken  off 
by  a  sealing-  ship  bound  for  Swan  River,  and  Barry  returned,  to 
Smith's  astonishment,  safe  and  sound  to  Sydney.  In  183S,  when 
he  was  nineteen,  and  already  seasoned  to  adventures,  a  Mr. 
Benjamin  Boyd  came  to  Sydney  to  buy  land,  to  cure  meat,  and  to 
engage  in  the  whale  fishery.  Barry  made  his  acquaintance  ;  and, 
"being  anxious  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,"  he  accepted 
from  Boyd  the  post  of  trading-master  to  a  barque  fitted  out  lor  a 
voyage  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
his  original  allegiance,  and  went  in  charge  for  Smith  of  four 
hundred  horses  which  Smith  was  sending  to  India.  He  liked  a 
country  where  "  a  palanquin  with  two  bearers  could  be  hired  for 
a  whole  day  for  twopence."  He  also  sold  his  horses  to  a  profit. 
On  a  second  similar  expedition  he  was  less  happv,  losing  in  a 
storm  246  out  of  the  300  horses  originally  shipped,  and  having  to 
drink  himself  drunk  with  brandy  to  keep  the  cholera  out.  When 
it  seemed  time  to  go  home  he  represented  to  himself  apparently 
that  the  shortest  route  to  Sydney  would  be  by  China.  Accord- 
ingly he  accepted  a  bounty  of  sixty  rupees  to  go  and  fight  the 
Chinese.  He  showed  his  skill  as  a  butcher  on  board,  and  his 
prowess  in  being  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  two,  on  the  walls  of 
a  redoubtablo  Canton  fort.  His  share  in  the  glory  was  balanced 
by  a  shot  in  the  leg  and  an  ugly  gash  on  the  head. 

Having  had  enough  of  soldiering,  he  became  a  stowaway  on 
board  a  French  brig.  The  French  master  made  use  of  his 
services,  and  then,  lor  no  particular  crime,  gave  him  sixty 
lashes.  But  he  absconded  at  Mauritius,  and  an  Australian 
trader  brought  him  back  to  Sydney,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years.  In  this  interval  his  old  friend  Smith  had  died,  and 
Boyd  became  his  patron  in  place  of  the  generous  butcher.  He 
went  back  to  his  old  business  of  stock-driving,  but  no  business 
stopped  this  rolling  stono  for  long.  At  Sydney,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  encountered  his  French  captain  and  persecutor.  Being 
of  that  temper  that  he  "always  disliked  debt,"  he  felt  compelled 
to  break  several  of  the  Frenchman's  ribs  with  the  leg  of  a  public- 
house  table.  It  became  convenient  in  consequence  to  leave  the 
colony  for  .awhile,  and  he  tried  whaling  for  Boyd.  He  had  the 
usual  Peter  Parley's  experiences  of  being  sent  flying  into  the  air 
by  a  whale's  tail,  but  that  adventure  only  confirmed  his  liking  for 
the  profession.  On  the  next  voyage  he  had  command  of  a  vessel, 
which,  alter  twenty  months,  landed  at  Sydney  2,760  barrels  of 
oil,  "  the  voyage  being  far  the  most  profitable  made  by  any  whale 
ship  out  of  Sydney  heretofore."  Barry  earned  thus  his  title  of 
captain,  besides  the  value  of  a  tenth  of  2.760  barrels  of  oil, 
at  12,1.  a  barrel.  The  risks  of  the  calling  were  agreeable  to 
bis  disposition.  But  he  "  must  confess  he  was  rather  fickle- 
minded  in  those  days,  and  is  afraid  the  infirmity  sticks  to  him 
in  his  old  age."  He  refused  the  command  of  another  whaler, 
and  took  charge  of  the  shipping  of  Boyd's  meat  cargoes.  On 
this  service  he  met  bis  future  first  wife  at  Perth  in  Western 
Australia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  whaling  captain, 
French,  and,  "  eligible  young  men  being  probably  scarce,"  took 
the  wooing  into  her  own  hands.  "  Mis3  French,  suddenly 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  said, 1  Mr.  Barry,  I  am  going  to  get 
married.'"  To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time  she  replied,  "  You  know 
that  best."  The  Captain  docs  not  give  his  readers  an  impression 
of  bashfulness  ;  but  he  admits  that  he  was,  "  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, knocked  into  a  cocked  hat."  However,  he  has  gallant  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  "  the  next  hour  was  spent  in  delightful  conver- 
sation about  our  future."  That  happy  luture  was  postponed  for  a 
few  months  by  the  fracture  of  most  of  the  young  lady's  ribs,  as 
well  as  one  leg,  in  a  kangaroo-hunt.  When  the  future  became 
present  its  happiness  was  fleeting.  The  bride  had  1,000/.  and 
20,000  cheep  for  her  patriarchal  portion;  but,  on  her  lather's  death, 
it  appeared  that  both  money  and  sheep  belonged  to  his  brother, 
who,  like  other  Australian  millionaires  in  this  volume,  was  an  ex- 
convict.  Worst  of  all,  the  lady's  temper  showed  itself  as  master- 
ful after  marriage  as  before.  She  "  was  becoming  dissipated,  and 
was,  in  fact,  going  the  pace  rather  fast."  As,  however,  she  died 
in  about  a  year,  the  Captain  is  able  to  look  back  on  his  life  with 
her  as  merely  one  of  too  many  incidents  to  leave  a  very  deep  im- 
pression. 

The  widower  consoled  himself  by  a  gold-hunting  expedi- 
tion in  California,  beginning  work  at  Hang  Town  diggings ; 
in  three  months  he  had  amassed  1 1 .000  dollars'  worth  of 
gold.  He  cached  it  at  first  in  salmon  tins,  but  after  a  time 
it  occurred  to  him  to  invest  part  of  his  earnings  in  an 
hotel  and  meat-market  at  Sacramento.  He  also  turned  horse 
auctioneer.  Though  occasionally  there  were  seven  feet  of  water 
in  the  hotel,  the  gross  returns  were  at  the  rate  of  500/.  a 
week.  But  there  was  ague  to  match,  and  Barry  fell  ill.  So 
be  let  his  inn  for  150  dollars  a  week,  and  took  a  holiday  in  New 
South  Wales  to  recruit.  When  he  returned  he  found  his  house  in 
ill  repute.  The  New  Yorker  to  whom  he  bad  let  it  had  "  evi- 
dently not  been  particular  as  to  his  customers,  as  during  my  ab- 
sence three  men  had  been  shot  in  it  and  two  taken  out  of  it  and 
lynched."  In  fact,  the  Californians  had  conceived  a  dislike  for 
Australians,  whom  they  insisted  on  regarding  as,  one  and  all, 
ticket-of-leave  men.  The  prejudice  was  unreasonable,  but  Barry 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fight  an  uphill  battle  against  public 
opinion,  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  concern  for  25,000  dollars.  He 
himself  went  oil  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  became  partner  in  a 
mule  train  laden  with  flour  and  bacon  for  Reddon's  Diggings,  enly 
to  find  the  market  glutted  at  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  by  goods 


from  Oregon.  He  saw  a  man  having  his  ears  cut  off  for  stealing 
from  a  tent.  He  helped  to  avenge  Indian  outrages  by  worse 
outrages.  He  lighted  on  a  new  digging  in  which  the  whole  rock 
glittered  with  gold,  and  in  four  weeks  he  had  for  his  own  share 
sixty-one  pounds'  weight.  At  another  digging,  on  Salmon  River, 
a  party  of  thirty,  including  himself,  obtained  off  one  bar  in  the 
stream  two  hundredweight  of  gold,  besides  profit  off  their 
surplus  provisions  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a  pound  for  salt. 
Then  he  transferred  his  savings  from  the  salmon  tins  to  "  Adams's 
Bank,"  at  Shasta,  and  joined  an  acquaintance  in  a  meat-dealing 
business.  At  the  Eagle  Hotel  at  Shasta,  he  fell  in  love  with  "  a 
young  woman  from  the  States."  They  were  married,  and  though 
the  bride  "  objected  to  any  fuss,"  the  bridegroom  insisted  on  doing 
the_  thing  in  style,  and  gave  a  spread  to  three  hundred  guests, 
which  is  doubtless  remembered  in  Shasta  to  this  day,  and  cost  500Z. 
According  to  the  Captain's  usual  ill-luck,  at  the  moment  when 
everything  appeared  to  betoken  settled  prosperity,  a  reverse  was 
preparing.  Adams's  Bank  vanished  into  the  bush  with  12,000/.  of 
Barry's  and  his  partner's  earnings.  That  disheartened  him ;  he 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  meat  business ;  was  entertained  by  the 
citizens  of  Shasta  at  a  public  dinner ;  took  charge  of  a  captive 
Indian  boy;  and  with  him,  his  wife,  one  hundred  American 
stoves,  the  same  number  of  Colt's  revolvers,  and  a  baby,  returned 
to  Sydney. 

At  Sydney  he  bought  a  ship,  and  despatched  it  on  a  whaling 
expedition.  But  he  soon  got  tired  of  leaving  others  to  do  the  plea- 
sant work  of  making  money  for  him,  and  became  partner  in  a 
stage-coach  business  at  Geelong.  That  trade  prospered  for  a  time, 
with  the  trifling  casualty  of  his  capsizing  his  own  coach  at  a 
cost  of  two  deaths  and  a  broken  leg ;  but  his  partners  took  to 
drinking,  and  the  firm  went  into  the  Insolvent  Court.  At  the 
same  time  his  ship  seized  the  opportunity  to  go  to  pieces  on  a 
coral  reef.  After  a  decent  interval  for  despair  at  the  collapso 
of  his  fortunes,  he  was  on  his  feet  once  more,  this  time  as  a  retail 
butcher  at  Ballarat.  He  was  making  money  by  selling  saveloys 
at  the  public-houses  for  a  shilling  apiece  when  he  heard  of 
Brown's  Diggings.  There,  by  means  of  a  crushing  battery, 
he  accumulated  4,800/.  He  then  sold  out  for  a  good  price. 
The  rumour  of  the  Otago  gold  fields  attracted  him.  He 
freighted  a  ship  with  horses,  and  made  a  good  profit  on 
them  at  Dunedin.  Thence  he  moved  towards  the  mining  region. 
Ready  for  any  opening,  he  found  one  at  first  in  fish.  He- 
bought  two  vans,  loaded  them  with  a  coarse  large  fish  called 
"habuka/'  and  carried  them  to  Waitatruna.  "Some  of  the  cor- 
pulent habulca  began  to  smell  rather  loud "  :  but  he  was  able  to 
retail  them  at  three  shillings  a  pound.  However,  he  "  was  truly 
glad  when  the  last  habuka  disappeared."  After  this  he  took 
successively  to  curing  hides,  to  domesticating  the  wild  pigs 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  fattening  them  for  market,  to  selling- 
neat's  foot  oil  for  the  cure  of  chilblains  to  the  miners  at 
half  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  flour  which  he  had  bought  at  three 
pounds  a  bag  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  to  opening  butchers' 
shops  first  at  one  gold  "  rush "  and  then  at  another.  Well 
might  the  second  Mrs.  Barry  complain  that  we,  or  rather  he,  had 
"  done  nothing  but  travel  about  since  we  left  California."  To 
please  her  he  established  himself  as  a  butcher  at  Cromwell,  in 
Otago.  He  sold  meat  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  grateful  Cromwellians 
presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  while  he  in  return 
roasted  a  bullock  whole  for  their  entertainment.  So  popular  did 
he  become,  that  in  1864  and  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Cromwell.  A  mayoralty  was  also,  if  we  remember 
aright,  one  of  the  honours  of  Mr.  Micawber's  career  at  the  Anti- 
podes. But  Captain  Barry  has  been  careful  in  his  preface  to  warn 
readers  against  confounding  him  with  that  distinguished  hero  of  fic- 
tion. Like  all  great  men,  the  Mayor  of  Cromwell  had  his  detractors  :r 
and  his  own  Council  once  dared  in  his  absence  to  censure  him.  On 
his  return  he  called  a  meeting,  locked  the  door,  and  knocked  down 
the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers.  Two  of  the  others  escaped  through 
the  window.  The  Mayor  was  fined,  but  he  "  still  thinks  that  he 
took  the  proper  wajT,  if  a  forcible  one,  of  putting  his  Councillors- 
straight."  He  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  mayoralty  in  Otago 
fashion.  He  rode  in  a  "  Hurry-Scurry  "  race,  lent  money,  broke  his 
ribs  off  carriages,  let  miners  run  up  heavy  bills  for  meat,  farmed  at 
a  loss,  bought  herds  of  cattle  just  before  an  epidemic  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  crushed  quartz  with  a  yield  of  barely  three  ounces 
of  gold,  instead  of  the  expected  ten.  What  more  could  a  popular 
citizen  do  to  prove  his  public  spirit  ? 

But  resources  began  to  fail.  His  position  was  not  improved 
by  a  wild-goose  chase  after  a  claim  to  some  land  grants  at 
Bathurst.  These,  through  the  agency  of  his  old  friend  Smith  , 
had  been  made  out  in  his  name  thirty-eight  years  before ;  but  it 
appeared  they  had  been  resold  by  the  Government  under  Torrens's- 
Act.  He  had  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  municipal  glories 
to  find  himself  by  no  means  so  welcome  a  person  when  penniless- 
as  he  had  been  in  the  period  of  his  wealth.  lie  set  up  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  seductive  topics  of  copper  and  tin  prospectiug.  Next  he 
tried  keeping  an  hotel :  but  when  his  guests  did  not  pay  their  bills 
he  "  could  not  turn  them  out."  Then  his  wife  died,  and  his 
daughter  married  badly,  find  he  had  to  give  his  son-in-law  "  a 
considerable  taste  "  of  kicking.  He  himself  "  was  rushed  by  a 
wild  cow."  He  assumed  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  and  in  that 
capacity  sold,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  a  young  lady  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck  and  red  hair.  "The  bids  were  made  with 
great  spirit,  until  they  reached  the  sum  of  175/.,  at  which  price- 
the  lady  was  knocked  down  to  a  digger  named  Newton,  who 
handed  "me  5/.  deposit,  and  I  gave  him  the  halter,  and  he  and  his 
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purchase  -walked  away  to  the  store  together."  "We  are  not  told 
into  whose  hands  the  money  was  paid.  The  sale,  he  says,  paid 
him  very  well,  though  he  "  nearly  got  into  trouble  for  this  dis- 
posal of  humanity  in  a  free  country."  Business,  however,  was 
not  generally  very  remunerative,  and  attendance  at  race  meetings 
cannot  have  improved  it.  In  these  circumstances  "  a  military  man 
on  a  pleasure  tour  through  New  Zealand  "  happened  to  meet  him. 
This  gentleman  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  write  his 
autobiography.  The  result  is  the  present  queer  volume.  Inci- 
dentally the  mother  country  receives  the  advantage  of  the 
temporary  residence  in  it  of  a  very  remarkable  colonist.  Captain 
Barry  apparently  has  been  occupying  his  leisure  with  lectures  upon 
New  Zealand  prospects.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  he  delivers 
them  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  "  not  as  a  paid  agent  of  the 
Government."  Certainly  the  New  Zealand  Government  must 
have  been  very  remiss. 


FREDERICK  LEMAlTRE'S  RECOLLECTIONS.* 

^FIHERE  is  always  something  attractive  in  the  title  of  a  book 
-L  containing  the  biography  or  recollections  of  a  great  actor. 
It  suggests  something  of  the  glamour  of  the  stage  mixed  with  the 
revelation  of  green-room  mysteries  for  which  young  devotees  of 
the  theatre  constantly  pine.  The  name  alone  of  the  great 
Frederick  calls  up  at  once  a  host  of  associations  and  stories  ;  and 
from  the  too  slight  Souvenirs  edited  by  his  son,  those  who  have 
never  seen  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  actors  of  this  century 
can  get,  or  at  least  fancy  they  get,  some  notion  of  his  strange 
power  and  amazing  variety.  The  volume  contains  at  any  rate 
several  elaborate  descriptions  of  Frederick's  performances  by  the 
best  critics  of  the  time ;  and  we  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at 
full  length  one  of  them,  which  is  written  by  a  man  of  genius  no 
les3  remarkable  than  that  of  the  great  actor.  Of  Leniaitre's 
acting  in  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  Theophile  Gautier  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"Quel  admirable  actenr !  Quel  sang-froid  et  quelle  passion,  quand, 
sous  le  nom  de  Barbe-Rouge,  il  vient  commander  un  assassinat  au 
maitre  d'ecole  ;  corame  il  a  la  parole  froide,  breve,  aiguS  !  comme  on  sent 
bien  que  c'est  la  cervelle  qui  parle  au  bras  !  Avee  quel  ealme  ett'royable, 
au  moment  oil  la  victime  rend  le  dernier  soupir  dans  l'allee  tenebreiise  oil 
l'a  pousse'e  lo  maitre  d'e'eole,  il  jette  a  la  poste  la  fausse  lettre  qui  doit  ex- 
pliquer  le  crime  par  un  suicide  '.  Et  ensuite,  quand  on  le  retrouve  dans 
son  e'tude,  de'barrasse  de  ses  favoris  roux,  l'air  beat  et  paterae,  l'oeil  amorti 
par  les  lunettes,  le  dos  rond,  les  mains  molles  et  tremblantes,  comme  cher- 
chant  des  papiers  par  un  mouvemeut  machinal,  le  pas  lourd  et  trainant,  on 
a  vraiment  peine  ii  croire  que  ce  soit  le  bandit  de  tout  a.  l'heure,  a.  Failure 
ferme,  au  pen  trail  carre",  au  geste  imperieux,  bure  parmi  tons  ces  groins 
qui  reinuent  les  fanges  de  la  Cite.  De  quel  air  attentif,  debonnaire  et 
de'sinteresse  il  e'eoute  les  foudroyantes  confidences  de  la  comtesse  Sara 
Mac-Gre'gor  !  Avec  quelle  rouerie  de  Shy  lock,  quand  il  avarice  au  pauvre 
Morelle  cinq  cents  francs  dont  il  a  besoin,  il  emprunte  a  son  clerc  Germain 
les  trente-oinq  francs  qui  lui  manquent  pour  completer  la  somme !  Et 
lorsque  tout  le  monde  esc  parti,  comme  il  ferme  les  volets,  les  serrures,  les 
verrous,  pour  aller  retirer  de  sa  cacliette  le  coil're  qui  reufcrme  son  or !  son 
or !  e'est-a-dire  tous  les  vices  tons  les  plaisirs,  toutes  les  debauches,  tous 
les  crimes  re"duits  en  petits  disques  jaimes,  rutilants  dans  1'ombre  comme 
des  yeux  de  lion.  Dans  ce  coffre  il  y  a  tout,  des  chevaux,  des  palais,  des 
repas  splendides,  et  la  vertu  des  meres,  et  la  pudeur  des  lilies.  Aussi  avec 
quelle  voluptd  de'moniaque,  quel  spasme  de  tigre  mangeant  une  proie 
vivante,  il  plongo  dans  ce  bain  fauve  ses  bras  d'athlete,  devenus  aussi  ner- 
veux  que  ceux  de  llilon  de  Crotone !  Get  or,  ce  sont  les  depots,  attire's  par 
la  reputation  d'honnete.  homme  qu'il  s'est  faile,  et  qu'il  ne  reudra  jamais  ! 
Comme,  en  jet  ant  ses  conserves,  il  a  pris  subitement  une  physionomie 
liautaine,  ravage's,  effrayante,  moitie  saryre,  moitie  Lucifer  !  *  A  cette 
transformation  soudainc,  la  salle  e'clatc  d'applaudissements.  Pour  com- 
prendre  et  rendre  aiusi  uu  role,  il  faut  plus  que  du  talent,  il  taut  du  ge'nie. 
Quelle  puissance  de  seduction,  quelle  fascination  de  serpent,  et  puis  quelle 
rage,  quels  transports  il  deploie  lorsqu'il  peint  a  Fleur-de-JIarie,  dans  Pile 
des  Ruvageurs,  la  passion  irresistible,  inexorable  qu'elle  lui  inspire  !  Avec 
quel  accent  il  lui  dit:  'Pour  te  plaire,je  serai  bon,  humain,  charitable, 
re'ellcmcnt  j'aurai  toutes  les  vertus  si  tu  m'aimes  !  '  Et  voyant  que  ses 
supplications  prosterne'es,  que  ses  adorations  de  sauvage  a  son  fetiche  sont 
inutiles,  comme  il  l'emporte  d*un  seul  geste,  d'un  seul  bond,  en  maitre,  en 
vainqueur,  en  homme  qui  redevient  lui-meme.  Dans  la  scene  de  Vaveugle- 
ment,  il  atteint  aux  dernieres  limites  de  reffroi  j  il  est  beau  et  terrible 
comme  GEdipe  antique  !  " 

One  can  almost  see  the  looks  and  gestures  which  Thuophile 
Gautier  describes  with  such  wonderful  vividness,  and  cannot  but 
feel  the  influence  of  the  player's  commanding  power  through  that 
of  the  critic's  pen.  In  another  passage,  writing  of  Frederick's  per- 
formances in  his  older  days  in  the  Comte  de  Saulles,  the  same  bril- 
liant author  said  of  him  and  of  Mine.  Dorval  that  they  were  speci- 
ally the  actors  of  a  period  passionate  to  the  verge  of  delirium ; 
and  they  satisfied  its  feverish  cravings  and  its  fiery  outbursts. 
Dorval  was  consumed  away  by  the  heat ;  Frederick  yet  endured, 
and  the  moment  he  came  on  the  scene  of  a  play,  "  Voila  que  ce 
drauie  se  met  a  vivre,  a  palpiter,  a  pleurer  et  a  faire  pleurer.  Un 
orage  y  gronde  avec  eclairs  et  tonnerre.  C'est  Frede'rick  qui 
passe ;  des_  mots  s'illurninent  soudain,  des  trouees  eblouissantes 
penetrent  jusqu'au  fond  de  Tame ;  tout  le  cceur  se  decouvre  et  se 
revele  dans  un  soupir,  dans  une  inflexion  de  voix,  dans  uu  geste 
brusque  et  decourage."  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is,  apart  from 
the  mere  beauty  of  the  French,  an  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  descrip- 
tion, which  could  have  been  inspired  only  by  extraordinary  acting. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  Theophile  Gautier's  works  remain  in  existence 
there  will  be  no  room  for  future  generations  of  actors  and  playgoers 
to  doubt,  as  profane  people  sometimes  dare  to  doubt  of  dead  actors 

*  Soin-enirs  cle  Frederick  Ltmaitre.  Public's  parson  fils.  Avec  portrait 
raris:  Paul  Ollendorff.  1880. 


whose  great  reputation  rests  only  on  general  tradition,  whether, 
after  all,  Frederick's  acting  was  anything  so  very  much  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  feel  sure  of  this  when  one  is 
reminded  by  the  editor  of  the  Souvenirs  of  the  manner  in  which 
Frederick  was  treated  during  his  life.  Neither  he  nor  Dorval  was 
ever  admitted  into  the  Cornedie  Francaise.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
oflered  an  engagement  by  the  direction  of  the  Porte-Saint-Martin, 
which  seemed  to  assure  him  peace  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his 
days ;  but  "  Victor  Hugo  fut  remplace  par  Adolphe  Dennery  et 
Frederick  Lemaitre  par  l'elephant  du  Tour  du  Monde"  and  the 
direction  quietly  left  olf  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  contract,  which 
unfortunately  was  not  a  written  one.  Then  a  farewell  perform- 
ance at  the  Opera  House  was  organized  ;  a  crowd  of  artists  pressed 
forward  to  proffer  their  services ;  M.  Cantin,  manager  of  the 
Folies-Dramatiques,  offered  an  act  of  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot, 
which  was  then  drawing  all  Paris.  Everything  seemed  to  promise 
a  complete  success,  until,  on  the  very  day  of  the  advertised  per- 
formance, the  bills  were  torn  down  and  the  representation  post- 
poned sine  die.  The  editor  tells  us  that  this  was  the  result  of  a 
Minister  having  been  waylaid  the  night  before  on  leaving 
the  opera  by,  as  the  writer  says  in  his  anger,  "  quelques 
musiciens  de  l'orchestre,  cette  meute  bruyante,  vous  savez, 
qui  bourdonne  au  fond  du  fosse  creuse  devant  la  rainpe," 
who  protested  against  what  they  called  the  degradation  of 
being  asked  to  play  Lecocq's  music.  Whether  or  not  this 
version  of  the  affair  is  strictly  accurate,  there  certainly  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  the  great  actor's  son  making  an  observation  which 
was  made  some  time  ago  in  these  columns  a i^ropos  of  another 
French  player  : — "  Ne  craiguons  pas  de  le  dire,  et  crions-le  bien 
haut,  la  France  ne  sait  pas  honorer  ses  artistes."  It  does  know 
how  to  pay  them  honour,  that  is,  so  long  as  they  can  minister  to 
its  pleasures ;  but  the  moment  a  voice  on  whose  accents  a  whole 
house  used  to  hang  begins  to  fail,  critics  and  public  cry,  with  one 
accord,  "  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  !  "  and  fling  their  once  petted 
favourite  away  from  them  as  a  child  flings  away  a  broken  toy. 
The  ungenerous  treatment  of  Frederick  was  only  in  degree 
more  remarkable  than  were  the  criticisms,  one  of  the  worst  of 
which  M.  Sarcey  wrote,  made  lately  on  M.  Bressant  after  illness 
had  laid  hold  of  him. 

It  is,  however,  pleasanter  to  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  the  actor's 
prime  than  of  the  troubles  which  clouded  the  close  of  his  career. 
Oddly  enough,  his  irresistible  longing  for  the  stage  was  first  de- 
termined by  a  visit  to  the  Ambigu-Comique,  which,  in  181 1, 
"  tenait,  avec  la  celebre  Madame  Angot,  un  de  ce3  succes  sans  pre- 
cedent qui  devaient,  a  soixante  ans  d'intervalle,  faire  la  fortune  de 
deux  theatres."  He  was  then  eleven  years  old,  and  it  was  after 
some  five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  some  disagreeable 
soldiering  experiences,  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  the  lion  in  a  piece  called  Pyrame  et  Thisbe,  at  the  Varietes- 
Amusantes,  which  in  those  days  was  a  sort  of  shrine  of  that  highly 
artistic  pantomime  of  which  we  have  lately  seen  a  revival,  and  of 
which  Debureau  was  then  the  acknowledged  master.  Passing  his 
morning  in  Lafon's  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  of  course  he 
was  instructed  in  the  works  of  the  great  classical  masters,  the 
young  Frederick  came  every  evening  to  the  Varietes-Ainusantes 
to  study  "  cette  science  si  difficile  qui  consiste  ii  faire  coincider  le 
geste  avec  la  parole.  Si  Ton  m'a  reconnu,"  he  continues, "  pendant' 
le  cours  de  ma  longue  carriere  quelques  qualites  mimiques  dans  cer- 
tains de  mes  roles,  c'est  par  ce  double  travail  qu'elles  furent  acquises." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  a  testimony 
from  so  great  an  actor  to  the  usefulness  of  what  he  calls  this 
'•  double  travail  "  ;  which  is  the  more  important,  because  observa- 
tion goes  to  show  that  most  young  actors  acquire  a  command  of 
intonation  and  facial  expression  before  they  learn  to  be  equally 
at  home  in  the  "  science  si  difficile  "  of  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

Frederick's  first  complete  and  overwhelming  success  was  ob- 
tained in  the  part  of  Robert  Macaire,  and  to  the  history  of  this 
strange  and  fortunate  piece  of  invention  on  his  part  it  is  needless 
now  to  refer  in  detail,  since  a  quotation  from  the  book  we  are  now 
considering  was  made  by  M.  Coqueliu  in  his  L'Art  et  le  Comcdien, 
and  requoted  in  these  columns  a  short  time  ago.  This  success  was 
followed  by  Trente  Ans,  ou  la  Vie  d'un  Joueur,  and  various  other 
pieces,  amongst  them  "  Faust,  a  poor  translation  of  Goethe's  play, 
in  which  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  which  was  allotted  to  me, 
was  so  hopelessly  vapid  that  I  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  by 
way  of  giving  it  weight  than  to  introduce  a  kind  of  infernal  valse, 
which  I  revived  later  in  L'Auberge  des  Adrtts.''  Amongst 
other  pieces  of  a  somewhat  later  date  in  which  Frederick  played 
principal  parts  were  M.  Hugo's  Lucrbce  Borgia  (in  which  he 
acted  Gennaro)  and  a  play  called  Beatrix  Cenci,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Custine,  whom  Harel,  the  celebrated  manager,  fleeced,  according 
to  Lemaitre,  in  a  shameless  way.  Indeed,  after  an  interview 
between  the  manager  and  author  at  which  Frederick  was  present, 
he  turned  to  Harel  and  said,  "  Vous  le  laissez  partir?  II  a  encore 
sa  montre !  "  To  Buy-Bias  we  have  referred  in  the  article 
already  mentioned  on  M.  Coqueliu's  pamphlet ;  and,  passing  over 
other  matters,  among  them  an  account  of  Balzac's  Vautrin,  and 
one  even  more  interesting  of  how  Mcrcadct  first  came  into  being, 
we  come  to  a  story  of  the  reprise  of  Trente  Ans.  In  this 
Frederick,  playing  Georges  de  Germany,  suddenly  saw  that  Dorval's 
bonnet-ribbons  had  caught  fire,  a  fact  of  which  she  was  ignorant, 
and  pluckiugi  t  at  once  from  her  head,  he  crushed  out  the  flame  and  put 
the  wreck  of  the  bonnetiu  his  pocket.  Theaction,  which  was  loudly 
applauded  by  those  who  saw  what  had  happened,  passed  so  quickly 
that  many  spectators  did  not  grasp  its  meaning.    Among  these, 
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was  a  premier  rule  de  province,  who  exclaimed  with  conviction, 
"  Voila  un  effet  auquel  je  n'avais  pas  song<5  " ;  and,  without  the 
great  actor's  reason  for  it,  he  repeated  the  action  when  he  next  played 
the  part  on  his  own  stage.  The  public  was  completely  puzzled, 
and  a  subscriber  ventured  the  next  day  to  ask  him,  "  Pourquoi 
diable,  au  troisieme  acte,  arrachez-vous  la  coifl'e  d'Auielie  pour  la 
mettre  dans  votre  poche  ?  " 

"  Comment,  vous  n'avez  pas  saisi  ?" 
"  Pas  du  tout." 

"  Mais  c'est  un  des  plus  grands  effets  de  Frederick  !  " 
"Ah!  c'est  un  des  plus  grands  effets  de  Frederick  !  "  said  the  awed  and 
astonished  subscriber.    "  Eh  bien,  je  ne  m"en  serais  jamais  doute  !  " 

We  have  quoted,  as  an  enduring  testimony  to  a  great  actor's 
powers,  what  Gautier  wrote  of  Frederick.  We  can  hardly  close 
our  notice  more  appropriately  than  by  showing  how  keenly 
Frederick  could  appreciate  in  another  the  same  kind  of  power  he 
himself  possessed.    Writing  of  Mile.  Georges  he  says  : — 

Georges,  a  qui,  malgre  les  dc'fauts  de  la  feinme,  on  ne  pent  s'empccher  de 
rcndrc  justice  comme  comedienne,  etait  bien  en  memo  temps  la  personnifi- 
cation  vivante  du  drame  et  de  la  trage'die.  Douce  d'uue  beaute  qui  scm- 
blait  appartenir  a  cette  race  dont  on  a  fait  les  dieux  de  la  fable,  elle 
realisait  l'iddal  de  la  muse  tragique,  comme,  par  son  organe  sonorc  et  pro- 
fond,  son  lire  impe'rieux  ct  ironique,  sou  geste  tier  et  hautain,  son  regard 
plein  de  terribles  menaces,  elle  eut  dte  pour  Shakespeare  la  veritable 
heroine  de  ses  vastes  conceptions.  De  longtemps  on  ne  reverra  une  telle 
Agrippine,  une  semblable  Clytemuestre,  pas  plus  qu'une  Marguerite  de 
Bourgogue,  une  Marie  Tudor  ou  une  Lucreee  Borgia  qui  puisse  lui  Otre 
compare'e. 


LEFkOY'S  DICTIONARY  OF  POMOLOGY.* 

THE  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  research  as 
M.  Leroy's  Dictionary  of  Pomology  may  well  point  a  moral  to 
English  pomologists  and  English  publishers.  It  throws  down  a 
challenge  to  rivals  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  which,  however, 
judging  by  the  past,  we  are  not  likely  soon  to  see  taken  up.  But 
for  the  death  in  1S75  of  the  veteran  nurseryman  who  projected 
and  published  these  six  volumes,  of  which  the  latest  saw  the 
light  towards  the  close  of  last  year,  the  work  might  have  gone 
on  to  include  the  whole  range  of  garden  fruits  in  the  French 
and  English  catalogues;  yet,  as  it  is,  a  work  may  not  unjustly 
be  characterized  as  exhaustive  within  its  limits  which  deals  with 
pears  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  apples  in  iii.  and  iv.,  apricots  and  cherries, 
peaches  and  nectarines,  or  collectively  fruits  a  noyau,  in  v. 
and  vi.,  and  thus  constitutes  a  sort  of  library  of  reference  on  the 
history,  theory,  and  practice  of  pomology.  As  the  first  volume  was 
issued  in  1S67,  and  its  successors  have  followed  at  greater  or  less 
intervals,  it  is  scarcely  within  our  scope  to  touch  upon  M.  Leroy's 
treatment  of  the  subjects  of  pear  or  apple  culture,  which  occupy 
the  earlier  volumes  and  the  larger  half  of  the  work ;  and  we 
shall  speak  chiefly  of  tho  last  volume  of  this  "  Magnum  Opus." 
Nothing  resembling  M.  Leroy's  Dictionary  in  scope  and  extent 
has  appeared  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
the  cognate  science  of  agriculture  being,  we  should  say,  Stephens's 
Book  of  the  Farm,  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  point  to  Dr. 
Hogg's  ample  acknowledgments  of  the  labours  of  M.  Leroy  and 
'other  eminent  Continental  fellow-workers  in  the  preface  to  his 
valuable  but  comparatively  concise  and  limited  "  Fruit  Manual." 
Of  course  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  physical  conditions  and 
climate  of  France  might  well  inspire  the  enthusiastic  labours 
of  a  rates  sacer ;  and  that,  with  our  comparatively  uugenial 
soil  and  climate,  to  write  a  comprehensive  history  of  fruits 
and  fruit-trees  which  we  can  with  difficulty  coax  to  fitful 
and  uncertain  ripening  is  very  like  labour  lost.  French  nur- 
serymen who  visited  the  Hereford  Fomological  Exhibition  of  last 
autumn  spoke  in  high  favour  of  the  soil  of  Herefordshire  for  pear 
culture,  but  ascribed  to  the  sunnier  climate  of  Kent  the  secret  of 
its  victory  over  the  rival  orchards  of  England  ;  though  perhaps 
they  left  out  of  account  the  perseverance,  life- devotion,  and 
thoroughness  of  study  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  accessibility 
of  markets,  which  enable  the  latter  county  to  develop  its  resources 
to  the  utmost. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since,  in  a  little  work  on  Gleanings 
from  French  Gardens,  reviewed  at  the  time  in  these  pages,  Mr. 
W.  Robinson  drew  attention  to  the  room  for  improvement  in 
apple  and  pear  culture  of  which  our  country  was  susceptible, 
and  discoursed  with  interest  and  profit  to  many  of  our  amateur 
horticulturists  ou  the  Cordon  system,  the  improved  Espalier 
system,  and  the  particular  form  known  as  the  Palmette  Verrier. 
The  mention  of  this  last,  applied  iu  France,  a9  is  also  the  Cordon, 
to  the  peach,  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  even  more 
especial  horticultural  product  of  French  soil  and  climate,  ex- 
haustively treated,  as  we  have  said,  by  M.  Leroy.  Though  there 
is  a  constant  testimony  that  the  Romans  received  the  peach 
strictly  so-called  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
named  it  the  "  Persicum "  from  its  supposed  native  country,  as 
is  affirmed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  the  French  pomologist  goes 
far  to  prove  that  of  the  fourfold  division  of  this  fruit  iuto 
Peaches,  Brugnons,  Nectarines,  and  Pavies,  only  the  first-named 
fruit  can  claim  such  an  origin — to  wit,  the  Persicum,  which  in 
the  middle  ages  was  named  Pessicum,  whence  Pescher  or  Pecher, 
and  about  which  clung  a  fable  that  the  tree,  poisonous  in  Persia, 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Pomohgie,  contenant  Vhistoife,  la  description,  la  figure 
des  fruits  aneiens  et  des  fruits  mndcrues  les  plus  generalement  connus  ct  cuttives. 
Public  par  Andre  Leroy,  pepinie'riste.  Tomes  I.-VI.  Paris:  A.  Goin, 
Librairie  Horticole.    Angers  :  Andre  Leroy  et  ses  enfants.  1879. 


was  introduced  into  Egypt  to  punish  the  natives.  Dr.  Daubeny 
suggests  that  the  notion  arose  from  a  knowledge  of  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  prussic  acid  existing  in  the  peach  kernel.  It  is 
curious  that  Columella  notes  that  the  "  Persica  "  are  "  exiguo 
malo,"  small  fruited  (which  is  the  characteristic  of  peaches  ripened 
in  India).  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  authorities  "  de  re  rustica. " 
whom  M.  Leroy  cites  contrast  tho  "  Persica  "  with  a  species  of 
the  same  fruit  called  "  Gallica,"  of  a  more  bulky  character, 
of  which  the  flesh  could  not  be  detached  from  the  stone. 
It  is  clear  that  he  recognizes,  as  horticulture  has  done  from  well 
nigh  time  immemorial,  the  division  of  peaches  and  nectarines  into 
freestones  and  clingstones — /(.  e.  "  such  as  have  the  flesh  parting 
freely  from  the  stone  when  ripe,  or  such  as  have  it  adhering  to 
the  stone  when  ripe  " — the  latter  being  identical  with  the  Pavies, 
the  former  with  the  Brugnons.  To  the  uninitiated  these  nice 
distinctions,  and  even  those  which  discriminate  between  the 
peach  and  the  nectarine,  may  seem  trivial,  seeing  that  instances 
are  on  record  where  fruit  of  both  sorts  has  been  produced 
on  the  same  tree  and  the  same  branch.  The  fourfold  division 
which  M.  Leroy  has  established  and  traced  back  to  the  Roman 
growers  and  horticultural  writers  will  be  less  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader  than  the  scholar,  antiquary,  or  enthusiastic  French- 
man, who  will  like  to  see  it  proved  that  his  soil  has  three 
parts  at  least  in  the  fruits  a  noyau, — i.e.  the  Gallica,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Persica  and  the  Armeniaca,  the  Asiatic  peaches, 
and  the  "Apricots"  or  "  apricocks,"  derived  from  "  praecox  "  or 
"  proecoquus,"  the  word  applied  to  the  latter  by  Pliny,  Martial, 
and  Palladius.  It  will  amuse  the  reader  to  find  the  nurseryman 
of  Angers  diving  into  the  sixth-century  bishop  and  poet  of  tho 
Gallic  Church,  Fortunatus,  for  a  notice  of  some  downy  peaches 
which  a  councillor  of  Tours  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  which  he 
enjoyed  so  heartily  as  to  incur  an  attack  of  indigestion.  He  also 
rakes  up  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  St.  Benedict,  a  legend  of  a 
Bavarian  knight  in  Charlemagne's  service,  who,  gathering  a  peach 
from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis's  orchard,  was  fain  to  chastise  the 
gardener  who  would  have  stayed  his  sacrilege ;  and  when,  as  a 
punishment,  his  unruly  hand  was  withered,  like  Jeroboam's,  by  a 
miracle,  he  showed  his  gratitude  for  the  renewed  use  of  it  by 
suspending  the  famous  peach  "  ex  voto  "  in  the  vestibule,  where  it 
long  remained  to  commemorate  at  once  the  Divine  interposition 
and  the  exceptional  excellence  of  Gallic  peaches.  We  could  quote 
other  no  less  curious  notices  of  French  peach  growth  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century. 

In  Chapter  II.  (§§  i.-ii.),  on  ancient  and  modern  culture,  M. 
Leroy  commends  or  controverts  divers  dicta  of  Columella  or 
Palladius.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  expose 
the  absurdities  of  Palladius's  notions  about  grafting  the  peach  or 
nectarine  on  the  plane,  the  sallow,  or  willow,  at  least  with  any 
expectation  of  growing  stone-fruit ;  or  about  besprinkling  tho 
blossom  for  three  days  with  goat's-milk  to  secure  bulkier  fruit, 
and  writing  on  a  peach-stone  with  a  view  to  its  being  re- 
planted to  bear  an  inscribed  progeny — a  possible  contributioa 
to  the  solution  of  a  riddle  in  the  3rd  Eclogue.  A  doctor 
of  Paris  in  1605  outdid  the  marvels  of  Palladius  by  describ- 
ing a  wonderful  peach-tree  which  bore  also  grapes,  cherries,  and 
oranges  on  collateral  branches.  Our  author  deals  with  more 
practical  matters  when  he  speaks  of  the  American  rivals  of  France 
in  fruit  culture.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  tbe  rapidity  with  which, 
after  its  late  introduction  in  16S0,  this  "  king  of  fruits,"  as  M. 
Leroy  calls  it,  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  deli- 
cate of  esculents  for  commerce  or  home  consumption.  By  1869 
there  were  at  least  250  sorts,  and  now  there  are  many  more  ;  the 
regions  most  propitious  to  its  culture  being  Chesapeake,  Dela- 
ware, and  Cape  Charles  in  Maryland,  in  which  there  are  said  to 
be  a  hundred  million  of  peach  trees.  In  1877  three  million  baskets 
of  fresh  peaches  were  exported  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  Republic, 
though  not  all  to  be  consumed  fresh.  Two  manufactures  of  peach 
and  nectarine  conserves  exist  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  besides 
which  a  favourite  "  eau  de  vie  "  called  "  Peach  brandy  "  is  made 
from  these  fruits.  It- would  seem  that  the  great  improvement 
of  the  peach  cultivation  in  Germany  dates  back  no  further  than 
1 50  years,  when  an  impetus  was  given  to  it  by  the  example  of 
French  industry  and  perseverance  at  Montreuil.  Our  own  cul- 
ture of  the  fruit,  adopted  much  earlier  (perhaps  in  the  tenth  o? 
eleventh  century),  appears  to  have  owed  its  chief  development 
to  the  same  quarter ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Chiswick  Gardens  are 
able  to  number  as  many  as  139  varieties.  Undeniably,  however, 
it  is  to  France,  and  principally  to  Montreuil,  that  the  growers  of 
the  Continent  and  of  America  still  award  the  first  place  in  this 
department  of  skilled  industry.  Of  that  celebrated  colony  of  peach 
and  nectarine  growers  the  fame  is  in  every  horticultural  work,  British 
or  foreign.  Itwas  notmany  years  after  Arnauld  d'Andilly  perfected 
the  espalier  system  at  Port  Royal  that  the  old  musketeer,  Reno 
Girardot,  retired  to  his  estate  of  Malassis  (between  Montreuil  and 
Bagnolet,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine),  and  there  became  the 
official  founder  of  what  M.  Leroy  calls  a  "  dynasty  of  special  ar- 
boriculturists." There,  from  that  _  beginning  until  now,  these 
fruits  have  been  perpetually  advancing  towards  perfection  ;  and 
there  the  most  apt  soils  for  the  peach,  and  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  grafting  on  the  almond,  the  natural  stock,  or  the 
plum,  have  been  tested  and  matured.  In  a  pleasant  chapter  on 
the  uses  and  properties  of  this  fruit  the  author  cites  a  Latin 
rhyming  verse : — 

Petrc  quid  est  pescha  ? — Cum  vino  nobilis  esca. 

In  what  esteem  holdst  thou  the  peach,  friend  Peter? 
Taken  with  wine  a  bonne  Louche  to  the  eater — 
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■which  seems  to  imply  a  reservation  as  to  its  healthful  properties. 
In  the  same  chapter,  after  dilating  on  the  prices  of  early  and  late 
peaches  and  nectarines  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  America,  and  in 
England,  the  author  goes  on  to  show  the  title  of  France  to  be  the 
true  home  of  these  fruits  by  their  abundance  and  cheapness.  Paris 
is  supplied  by  the  departments  of  Les  Bouches  du  Rhone,  La 
Correze,  La  Dordogne,  La  Drome,  Le  Gard,  La  Gironde, 
L'Herault,  L'Indre  et  Loire,  La  Nievre,  Le  Var ;  not  to  speak  of 
Montreuil,  whence  is  derived  annually  an  average  of  twelve 
millions,  of  which  the  earliest  and  latest  sell  at  two  or  three  francs 
each.  Here,  too,  as  in  America,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce exercises  the  artistic  skill  of  the  cooks,  confectioners,  and 
liqueurists,  who  make  their  profit  from  compotes,  marmalades,  eau 
de  vie  (for  which  La  Grosse-Mignon  and  La  Galande  are  most 
recommended),  and  an  appetizing  and  very  digestible  ratafia. 
M.  Leroy  credits  the  wood  with  taking  a  very  fine  polish,  but  even 
in  France  the  peach  tree  hardly  lives  long  enough  to  acquire 
much  bulk. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  an  example  or  two  of  M.  Leroy 's 
minute  and  elaborate  description  of  each  peach  and  nectarine  with 
such  a  recognized  English  authority  as  Dr.  Hogg's  Fruit.  Manual. 
Where  we  have  tested  the  two  the  former  is  often  the  more 
entertaining,  the  latter  the  more  concise.  Seldom,  however,  does 
Dr.  Hogg  omit  any  anecdote  bearing  upon  the  history  of  his  sub- 
ject, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  account  of  the  Stanwick 
nectarine  with  M.  Leroy's,  where  both  record  the  raising  of  this 
fruit  from  stones  given  to  Lord  Prudhoe  by  Mr.  Darker,  Vice- 
Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Resident  in  Syria.  Doth  note 
that  the  seed  was  sown  in  March,  1843,  the  Duds  inserted  the  next 
autumn  in  a  Bellegarde  peach,  and  the  first  peach  produced  in 
1846.  The  Stanwick  nectarine,  so  called  from  a  seat  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  who  had  become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  consigned 
to  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  for  propagation,  and  in  1850 
the  stock  (twenty-four  plants)  was  sold  by  auction,  and  the  proceeds 
(164/.)  presented  by  the  Duke  to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. Another  example  of  the  general  agreement  of  both  in  de- 
tails might  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  the  two  writers 
of  that  very  excellent  and  peculiar  late  variety  of  peach,  "  the 
Salwey,1'  which  in  skin  and  flesh  simulates  the  apricot.  The 
French  description  is  miuute  and  exhaustive  ;  and,  if  Dr.  Hogg's 
short  statement  that  "  it  was  raised  by  Colonel  Salwey  from  a 
peach-stone  brought  from  Italy,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,"  is  not  improved  upon  by  M.  Leroy's  version — 
"  qu'il  a  <5to  gagnu  parle  Colonel  Salway  d'un  semis  de  noyaux  rap- 
portes  dTtalie  par  M.  Charles  Turner  de  Slought  " — this  is  only 
what  we  might  expect;  as  is  also  another  minor  misapprehension 
of  the  French  pomologist  as  to  the  Downton  nectarine.  With  a 
characteristic  shakiness  in  matters  of  English  geography,  M.  Leroy 
says  that  this  nectarine  was  raised  first  from  a  seed  of  the  Elruge 
and  the  Yiolette  Dative,  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  at  Chelsea, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  "  dans  la  domaine  de  Downton  que 
possedait  Knight."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Downton  is  in 
Herefordshire.  But  these  are  small  matters,  and  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  value  of  a  really  admirable  work.  No  intelligent  pomolo- 
gist, whether  grower  or  amateur,  should  neglect  to  furnish  his 
chelves  with  so  thorough  a  directory  to  all  the  fruits  a  noyau,  as 
well  as  to  our  more  familiar  branch  of  pomology,  apple  and  pear 
fruits,  as  that  contained  in  these  six  volumes  at  the  moderate  cost 
of  30s.    It  will  prove  invaluable  for  reference  or  comparison. 
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CHARLES  VILLIERS  STANFORD.  E: 

Coll.,  Cambridge  

Subscriptions,  varying  from  one  guinea  to  £50,  to  the  amount  of  £l,oi)0  are  already  promised. 

MARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  May  1880.  —  THIRTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £80  to  £lo  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number 
of  FREE  ADMISSIONS,  will  be  competed  Tor  in  June  next.  These  Scholarships  me  open  to 
members  of  th?  School  and  others  :  two  will  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Ag; 
of  Candidates  from  12  to  hi.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Ski. lick, 
the  College,  Marlborough. 

-TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

uesday  in  May — Apply  to  the  Secretary, 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.- 

Elsht  X4n  :  Four  £211.   Election,  third  X 


The  College,  Cheltenham. 


"DOSS  ALL    SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

S.X)  TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  June  29.  Value,  from  70  Guineas  (Covering  School 
Fees)  to  £30.  Ages,  under  1 1^  nnd  Cnndidutcs  may  he  examined  at  Rossail  or  Oxford,  as 
preferred,  in  Clussies  or  Mathematics — Apply  to  Rev.  the  II KAD-MaSTJCB,  Rosja.il  School, 
Fleetwood. 
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TXIGIIGATE    SCHOOL. — EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS,  viz.: 

Three  Entrance  Fonndation  Scholarships  of  X21  a  year  (which  may  be  increased  to  £M 
for  Boarders),  open  only  to  Boys  not  already  in  the  School. 
Three  Foundation  Scholarships  of  £21  lor'Bovs  in  the  School. 

Two  Gladstone  Scholarships  of  £25  for  Boarders  only,  open  to  Bovs,  whether  already  in  the 
School  or  not.  Age  under  Fifteen.  Examination,  third  week  in  May  For  further  particu- 
lar- apply  M  the  Kcv.  the  llK.ui-M.VSTKlt,  School  IIou-c,  1 1  i  vh-ate,  N. 

SOMERSETSHIRE   COLLEGE,   BATH. — An  EXAMINA- 

~  TIOH  will  he  held  on  June  23  and  30,  to  elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  M. 
BROMLEY,  M.A..  Head-Master.  

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  are  Three  Departments, 

•*-*  (1)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military.  (a)  Junior.  Honours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  mid  Cooper's  Hill.— Apply  to  the  HEAD- 
MASTER. 

QARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully 

2~__   prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.* 

rpOURS,  FRANCE.— Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

tical  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich. 
Sandhurst,  and  Line,  rid  Militia,  Universities,  and  for  General  Education.  Able  staff  of 
Masters.  Individual  attention  and  carehil  moral  supervision.  Very  successful  at  late 
Examinations.   Large  house  and  pleasure  grounds.— Address,  Beau  St-jour. 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  ol  GENTLEMEN,  l  ees  moderate.  Bovs  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  Head-Master. 

TDUPILS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c,  by  Rev. 

W.  II.  ROWLANDSON  (late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridgel,  Great 
Uraxtcd  Rectory,  Witham,  Essex. 

f  Sixteen  for  the 


T 


UTOR  WANTED,  to  prepare  a  Youth  ol 

University.   A  man  of  good  attainments,  living  in  the  Coun 


 ntrv,  and  receiving  only  n 

few  Pupils,  preferred.  State  experience  in  teaching  and  other  particulars  to  B.W.,  care  of 
Mr.  Williams.  Stationer,  jo  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


T  TNI  VERS  IT  Y    of    OTAGO,    NEW  ZEALAND.— 

^     CnAIR  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY, and  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS  TORY. 
A  PROFESSOR  for  this  Chair  is  now  WANTED. 

.  The  Salary  will  be  XiiOn  per  annum  (which  will  commence  to  run  from  the  date  of  embarka- 
tion), besides  the  Class  Fees,  which  are  i.3  3s.  for  each  Student  per  term  of  six  months,  com- 
mencing iu  May  of  each  year.  An  allowance  of  £109  will  be  made  for  passage  money  and 
outfit. 

The  ace  of  Candidates  should  not  exceed  Forty. 

No  religious  test  is  required  to  qualify  to  hold  office  in  the  University  or  to  graduate  or  to 
hold  any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof. 

The  tenure  of  office  shall  be  during  good  behaviour,  but  in  case  of  the  successful  candidate 
becoming  incapacitated  from  age  or  any  other  circumstance,  a  substitute  pro  tempore  shall  be 


appointed  who  shall  receive  half  the  salary  and  th 
The  University  is  also  Fullv  equipped  with  Ch; 

Philosophy,  Mental  Philo-opliy,  Chemistry,  Minin; 
Applications  from  Candidates, with  seven  copies  t 

Andrew,  Esq.,  SS.C,  .1  Hope  Street,  EdinburgI 

Street,  there,  on  or  before  May  31  next. 
Edinburgh,  April  28, 1380. 


hole  of  the  fees. 
3  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
\natomy  and  Physiology,  and  Biology, 
-stimonials.  must  be  lodged  with  GKoittrn 
or  liL'GUAULD,  Esq.,  W.S.,21  Thistle 


HENRY  BLAKE. 

Principal  Clerk. 


JjJNGLAND  to 


ACONCAGUA.., 
CHIMBOKAZO  . 


Tons. 
4.10G 


H.P. 

t>no 


V 


XI  . 


GARONNE   

JOHN  ELDER   

These  Vessels  are  specially  < 
convenience  for  the  comfort  of 


Tons. 

n.r. 

LIGTTRTA  

....  4,tXA 

700 

LUSITANIA  .... 

  3,825 

550 

ORIENT  

....  5,38ti 

1,000 

POTOSI   

600 

SORATA  

  4,014 

GOO 

Fares  from  14  Guineas  upwards. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line,  F.  GREEN  S:  CO.,  and  ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON.  S:  CO.,  i  enchurch  Avenues,  London.  E.C. 


HOTELS. 


c 


rT1HE  GREEN  PARK  (scarcely  two  minutes  from). — In  one  of 

the  most  elite  turnings  out  of  the  hest  part  of  Piccadilly,  a  Gentleman's  FREEHOLD 

II 1  SIIil.M'L  lor   SA1.K.     Arrangements  can   Lc   made  for  eniiv  pusse<Mun.  Uldress, 

Wilkinson  &  Son-,  Estate  Agents,  Decorators,  and  Upholsterers,  8  Old  Bond  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

T^REEHOLD    GROUND    RENTS. — CITY  of  LONDON. — 

1  The  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of  May.  1880.  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock 
precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  purchase  of  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  GROUND 
RENTS  and  REVERSE  >NS  ol  Premises  in  the  Poultry,  let  on  Building  Leases,  having  about 
eighty  years  unexpired,  viz. : 

No.  33    At  a  Ground  Rent  of  £07.1  per  annum. 

Nos.  34,  35   Ditto  £1.350  per  annum. 

Nos.  36,  37   Ditto  £1.165  per  annum. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together  with  the  Conditions 
of  Sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  "Tender  for  Freehold  Ground  Rent,  No.  33 
Poultry."  &c.  (stating  the  Premises,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
at  this  office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  atteud  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  Ilalf- 
rast  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then  prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pav 
the  required  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  and  to  execute  an  Agreement  for 
the  completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  Conditions  of  Sale. 
Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall : 
April,  1880. 


(CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  now  yield  only 

3  pcr  cent.  and  must  fall  in  price  ;  Freehold  Ground  Rents  arc  quite  as  secure,  pay  from 
4  to  4*  per  eent.,  and  constantly  increase  in  value.  Investors  and  Trustees  should  apply  to 
Messrs.  Geouge  Beken  &  Co.,  Ground  Rent  Agents;  SG  London  Wall. 

AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS. 

ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  or  other  magnificent  full-powered  Steam  Ships  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and 
PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  d,-,«t'-licd'evcrv  FORTNIGHT  tor 
ADELAIDE  (Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at 
throughrates  to  all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


long  Ocean  voyages,  and  are  fitted  with  every 


T>  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facins?  Sea  and 

■U  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

THE   ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 

contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence.    Table-d'hote  daily.  Two 

Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England  Full  information  of 

Manager. 

TOTLAND  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

HPOTLAND     BAY     HOTEL.— Magnificent   Sea  Views. 

WILL  OPEN  at  Whitsuntide.  Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard-room  and 
Tennis-lawn.  Bracing  air  ;  excellent  sands  and  promenade  Pier.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts. 
Apply  to  Miss  Fleming,  Manageress,  late  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 

"O  ADEN-BADEN.  —  FRIEDRICHSBAD.    Model  Establish- 

ment,  combining  elegance  and  comfort,  with  the  most  modern  contrivances.  Renowned 
Thermal  Springs;  chief  mineral  constituents— sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesia,  and 
chloride  of  lithium,  the  latter  effective  in  gouty  coses.  Russian  vapour  baths,  Roman-Irish 
baths,  Turkish  baths;  cold  water  treatment,  inhalation  rooms,  pneumatic  apparatus.  The 
Assembly  Rooms  of  Baden-Baden  are  unrivalled  in  Europe.   Cool  spot  in  summer. 

THE    MULTIPLEX    COPYING    PROCESS  gives  Forty 

,  Copies  of  Circulars,  Music,  Drawings,  Plans.  This  Process  has  been  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  who  have  paid  the  inventor  (Mr.  Fellows)  £500  for  the  privilege 
Of  using  it  throughout  all  their  departments.  No  tedious  washing  off.  Suits  all  climate?. 
Negatives  available  lor  years.  Full  particulars  post  free  CHARLES  FELLOWS,  b  Tet ten- 
hall  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

TRENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  Gl  STRAND,  or  31  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 


T 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


LERICAL,    MEDICAL,    and    GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 
13  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W. 
City  Braxcii:  Mansion  IIoise  Buildings,  E.C. 
Distinctive  Features. 

CREDIT  of  half  the  first  five  Annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term  Policies  on  healthy 
Li  ves  not  over  Sixty  years  of  ase. 
ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on  attaininc 

a  specified  age. 

INVALID  I.IVES  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 
CLAIMS  paid  thirty  days  alter  proof  of  death. 

Bonus. 

The  REVERSIONARY  BONUS  at  the  Quinquennial  Division  in  January  IK77  (amounting 
to  £107,011)  averaged  50  per  Cent.,  and  the  CASH  BONUS  30  per  Cent.,  on  the  Premiums  paid 
in  the  five  years. 

The  NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS  will  take  plaee  in  January  I88J,  and  Persons  who 
effect  Nl.W  POLICIES  lielore  the  end  of  June  next  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one? 
year's  additional  share  of  Profits  over  later  Entrants. 

Report,  1879. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report,  and  the  latest  Balance  Sheets  rendered  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  can  be  obtained  at  either  of  the  Society's  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE, 
 Actuary  ami  Secretary. 

"PQUITABLE     LIFE     ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1762. 
MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  LONDON. 
The  Oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  System  in  the  World. 

The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Equitable  are  upwards  of  £4,000,000,  being  more  than  28  times 
its  renewal  premium  income. 

The  recent  division  showed  a  clear  surplus  of  £1.893.700,  after  providing  for  all  future  claims. 

The  effect  of  the  distribution  was  to  make  a  total  addition  of  'J07£  per  cent,  to  Policies  takm 
out  in  1817.  of  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  lrt*J7,  of  136  percent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in 
1836,  of  101 A  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  18-10,  of  71  per  eent.  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1850, 
of  31 J  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1866,  and  10  per  cent,  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1874. 

The  addition  to  Policies  taken  out  in  1861  was  sufficient,  if  so  applied,  to  extinguish  all 
Premiums  payable  during  the  next  ten  years;  whilst  Policies  taken  out  in  18.r)5  could  also 
extinguish  their  Premiums  in  like  manner,  still  retaining  an  increasing  bonus  of  40  per  cent, 
on  the  sums  originally  assured. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  for  a  fixed  period,  so  as  to  cease  after  a  given  number 
of  years. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  2}  pcr  cent,  on  its  gross  annual 
income. 

It  has  never  allowed  commission  or  employed  agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000,000  have  been 
saved  to  the  assured. 

 J.  W.  STEPHENSON,  Actuary. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIHE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

J-   Established  1803—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UT  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

p  II  (E  N  I  X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

-L     LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  porta  of  the  World. 
 JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

HE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.— Established    in  1833. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000.     RESERVE  FUND,  £175.000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurraehee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers* 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months'  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 
Forshorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank, free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  tor  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 

transacted. 

 J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

W   I    L    L    I    A    M         S.         V>    U   R    T    O  N, 

'  »  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  &c.  &c. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  AND  FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

Iron  Bedsteads  for  Servants   from  10s.  6d.  to  I9s. 

French  ,    14s.  tid.  „  23s. 

Iron  and  Brass  French  Bedsteads   ,,    23s.  Od.   „  100s. 

.    All  Brass   G2s.  Od.   „  315s. 

Iron  and  Brass  Half-Tester  Bedsteads  ,    34s.  Od.  „  330s. 

BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  made  on  the  Premises. 

Foit  Bedsteads.— Wide                    3  ft.       4  ft.  6  in.  5  ft 

Palliasses,  Best  Straw                                                8s.  Od.       10s.  Od.  13s.  4d. 

Mattresses,  Cocoa  Fibre                                             13s.  iid.       8ns.  od.  22s.  Od. 

Good  Coloured  Wool                                   14s.  Cd.        21s.  Od.  23s.  Od. 

„         Best  Brown  Wool                                        23s.  Od.       33s.  Od.  37s.  Od. 

„         Good  Serviceable  Hair                                 29s.  Od.       42s.  Od.  47s.  fid. 

,,        Good  Horse  Hair                                     40s.  Od.       58s.  od.  65s.  Od. 

Superior                                                     Gls.  Od.       92s.  Od.  ]04s.  Od. 

German  Springs                                                            42s.  Od.       57-;.  Od.  63s.  Od. 

German    do.     hair  stuffing                                     65s.  Od.       87s.  6d.  05s.  Od. 

Feather  Beds.  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Blankets,  Sheets,  Quilts,  &c. 
FURNITURE  FOR  BEDROOMS,  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMSt 
comprising  every  article  ibr  House  Furnishing. 

"WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  hy 

'  »      appointment  to  LT.R.n.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  containing  C50 

Illustrations,  post  tree.  

TPURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  oil  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  io  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 21M.2IU,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19. 20. and  21  .Morweil  Street.  W.C.  Established  1SG2  

INVALID   FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

J-  Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Reds,  from  X5  0s. ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  X.r>  .r»s.  ;  Carrying  CI  a  rs,  £2  16s.  6d.;  Reclining  Boards,  XI  5s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  XI  6s.; 
Perambulators,  XI  0s.;  Leg  Rests.  XI  10  s.;  Back  Rests,  12s.  (id.;  llerhn  Chairs,  £G  10s.;  Red 

J.  CARTER,  CA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

BREAKFAST  in  BED.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLVING 
BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 

from  £2  5s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

 J.  CARTER,  OA  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  

rpilE    LITERARY    MACHINE.  -  For  holding  a  Book  or 

Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  Src.,  in  any  position,  over  nn  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa, 
Obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  ol'  incessant  stooping  while  reading  or  writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  lor  India.  A  most  useful  gilt. 
Prices  from  21s.   Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER.  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  London,  W.  

GOLD   MEDAL,  PARIS. 

«rpJJE  fresh  and  splendid  distinction  of  a  Gold  Medal,  now 

rrr  given  in  1873."— Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.  Sold  iu  Packets  and  Tim. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  APOLOGY  TO  AUSTRIA. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  formation  of  the  Government 
two  of  its  members  have  had  to  make  public  apologies. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  case  was  in  one  respect  worse  than  Mr. 
■Gladstone's,  because  the  unjustifiable  statement  which  he 
was  forced  to  retract  had  been  made  since  he  became  a 
Minister.    Even  if  his  charge  against  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  been  well  founded,  he  ought  not  to 
have  anticipated  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  and  the 
action  of  his  own  colleagues,  by  appealing  directly  to  a 
popular  meeting.    His  apology  was  ungracious  in  the  in- 
sinuation that  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Mr.  Stanhope  ought 
to  have  suspected  the  miscarriage  which  he  had  previously 
accused  them  of  deliberately  suppressing.     It  is  fair  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  not  ordinarily  deficient  either 
in  prudence  or  in  good  feeling.    Experience  will  soon 
teach  him  that  the  true  official  attitude  is  one  of  reserve, 
if  not  of  defensive  caution.     His  late  indiscretion  was 
personal  or  peculiar  to  himself,  and  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  damaged  the   Government.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
Jetter  to   Count  Karolyi,  or  rather  the   occasion  of 
its  appearance,   is   humiliating  to  the  country  as  well 
us  to  himself.     It  may  have  been  better  to  express 
contrition  than    to  persist    in   an  indefensible  foreign 
policy ;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  one  of  the  earliest 
■State  papers  of  the  new    Cabinet   should   contain  an 
acknowledgment  of  error,  of  discourtesy,  and  of  injustice. 
It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  condescend  to 
draw  a  contrast  between  his  present  responsibility  and  the 
comparative  freedom  which  he  professes  to  have  enjoyed 
before  ho  became  Prime  Minister.    Such  a  distinction 
might  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  party  who,  perhaps  beyond  his  expectation,  now  finds 
kimself  an  Under-Secretary  or  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone,  long  before  the  election,  had  resumed 
the  rank  of  leader  of  the  party,  and  he  always  explained 
acid  justified  the  violence  of  his  language  by  the  depth  of 
his  convictions.  He  again  and  again  denounced  the  Ministry 
which  was  then  in  power  as  the  worst  and  wickedest  of 
modern  times,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  foreign  policy. 
At  the  time  he  would  have  rejected  with  contempt  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  was  not  officially  responsible  for  his  opinions 
and  his  language.    "Within  a  few  days  he  has  informed  his 
•constituents  that  he  will  redeem  all  the  pledges  given  during 
his  canvass,  and  he  makes  no  exception  as  regards  the 
foreign  policy   which   he    recommended.     Even  if  he 
had  not  resolved  before  the  election  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  must  have  intended  to  impress 
his  policy  on  any  Liberal  Ministry  which  might  be  formed. 

The  attacks  on  Austria  which  are  now  publicly  disavowed 
or  withdrawn  were  repeatedly  andJBBiberately  made,  in 
spite  of  constant  remonstrance  a»((^varning.  Similar 
charges  advanced  two  or  three  yearav'ago  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  received  with  disapproval  by  the  more 
judicious  members  of  his  own  party  A  It  was  therefore 
known  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  expre«Bps  of  enmity  to 
Austria  during  his  Scotch  oratoricaflPoircuit  were  not 
attributable  to  temporary  irritation  or;  caprice.  His 
early  hostility  to  the  Power  which  formerly  resisted 
Italian  freedom  and  independence  combined  itself 
with  more  recent  jealousy  of  the  possible  antagonist  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Slavonic 
race.  Having  never  concerned  himself  with  foreign 
affairs  except  under  occasional  impulse,  he  seemed  to 


have  forgotten  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is 
not  in  its  institutions  or  its  tendencies  the  same  with  the 
Austria  of  Metternictt.  Mr.  Gladstone's  unmeasured 
language  produced  the  unusual  result  of  a  temperate  and 
dignified  protest  addressed  by  the  Emperor  himself  to  the 
English  Ambassador.  No  occasion  could  have  been  more- 
favourable  for  a  courteous  and  respectful  explanation,  and 
for  a  discontinuance  of  unseemly  vituperation.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, having  seen  in  some  newspaper  an  inaccurate  report 
of  the  conversation  between  the  Emperor  and  Sir  H. 
Elliot,  replied  in  the  same  pugnacious  and  contemp- 
tuous tone  which  he  might  formerly  have  used  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  a  House  of  Commons  debate.  He  once 
more  asserted  that  Austria  had  never  interfered  in  Euro- 
pean politics  for  good,  although  no  other  Power  has  so 
often  or  so  long  been  the  intimate  ally  of  England.  That, 
next  after  England,  Austria  was  the  most  constant  and 
most  formidable  enemy  of  Napoleon  may  perhaps  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  judgment  not  have  been  a  merit.  His  latest 
phrase  in  the  Midlothian  declamations  was  the  singularly 
offensive  formula  of  "  Hands  off."  Assuming  that  Austirift 
threatened  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  and  the  progrj|ji' 
of  East  Roumelia  and  the  provinces  still  subject  to  fhe- 
Sultan,  he  intimated,  in  terms  of  rude  menace,  that  the 
English  Liberal  party,  then  about  to  succeed  to  office, 
would  not  tolerate  aggressions  which  have  not  been 
attempted  or  proposed. 

It  may  perhaps  not  bo  proper  for  tho  Foreign  Minister 
to  accede  to  a  motion  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  production  of  Count  Karolyi's  letter ; 
and  it  appears  that  some  of  the  communications  were  oral. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courteous  tone  of  the  document  is  well 
deserved ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
communication  should  have  been  necessary.  It  was 
a  drawback  from  Lord  Palmerston's  statesmanlike 
and  diplomatic  qualities  that  he  made  many  enemies 
in  foreign  Courts  and  Cabinets ;  but  during  his  thirty 
years'  direction  of  international  affairs  he  never  exposed 
himself  to  such  a  censure  as  that  which  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  1846,  when  the  return  of  his  party  to  office  was  immi- 
nent, Lord  Palmerston  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  for  the  express 
purpose  of  removing  the  personal  prejudice  which  he  had 
provoked  on  the  part  of  the  French  King  and  his  Ministers. 
He  had  repeatedly  thwarted  their  intrigues,  and  he  had 
sometimes  not  sufficiently  concealed  his  opinion  of  their 
conduct ;  but  he  had  never  in  or  out  of  office  been  guilty 
of  the  indiscretion  of  publicly  attacking  the  French  nation 
or  its  Government.  After  a  short  stay  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  certainty  that  his  resumption  of  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office  would  not  produce  any  unfriendly 
feeling  on  the  part  of  France.  Mr.  Gladstone  learned 
little  or  nothing  from  a  chief  whom  he  never  cordially 
liked  or  zealously  supported.  He  might  advantageously 
have  accepted  Lord  Palmerston's  favourite  principle  that 
among  great  States  there  was  no  room  for  liking  or  dis- 
liking, and  that  foreign  policy  could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
system.  France  or  Russia  was  to  be  opposed  in  attempts 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  either  Power  in 
the  attainment  of  objects  which  he  thought  desirable. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  now  at  last  become 
a  convert  to  Lord  Palmerston's  doctrine,  since  he  has 
[  suddenly  discovered  in  himself  a   feeling  of  respect 
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and  good  will  to  Austria.  The  position  of  a  suppliant 
for  pardon  is  so  awkward  that  Count  Kakolyi  will 
probably  excuse  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  apology- 
winch,  however  ill-timed,  cannot  have  been  seriously 
intended  to  give  offence.  Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  the  Am- 
bassador's declaration  that  his  Government  has  no  design 
of  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Salonica,  and  that  an 
accession  of  territory  would  be  inexpedient  and  unaccept- 
able. If  the  assurance  had  been  given  earlier,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would,  he  says,  not  have  used  the  language  which 
has  given  rise  to  just  remonstrance.  The  object  of  an 
unfounded  charge  is  not  bound  to  have  anticipated  an  un- 
provoked attack  by  an  assertion  of  his  own  innocence. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  exclaimed  "  Hands  off,"  he  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  with  proof  that  there  was  a  design  of 
laying  hands  on  a  coveted  territory.  He  adds  the  obscure 
statement  that  he  had  relied  on  secondary  evidence,  not 
from  hostile  sources  and  not  of  his  own  seeking.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  technical  epithet  to  political  information  is 
not  a  little  puzzling.  Secondary  evidence,  though  it  is 
subject  to  restrictions  in  English  courts  of  justice,  may 
often  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  policy  of  a  states- 
man. It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  duty,  in  Midlothian  as  in 
Downing  Street,  to  speak  the  truth,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  to  know  what  was  true.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  misstatement  that  there  has  been  no  previous 
contradiction.  Perhaps  the  most  important  moral  to 
be  derived  from  a  mortifying  incident  is  that  deli- 
cate questions  of  foreign  policy  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed for  party  purposes  before  a  popular  audience.  A 
Radical  Scotch  mob  has  no  hesitation  in  applauding 
abusive  language  against  a  Government  of  which  it 
knows  nothing ;  and  it  cares  little  for  the  impediment 
which  may  probably  be  offered  to  friendly  concert  and 
co-operation. 

Lord  Granville  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  an 
unwelcome  appendix  to  his  Circular,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  common  action  which  he  invites  will  not  be 
refused.  The  Porte,  which,  among  other  faults,  has  all 
the  vices  which  belong  to  weakness,  may  perhaps  find  a 
certain  support  in  the  joint  demand  of  the  Great  Powers 
that  it  should  comply  with  its  undoubted  obligations. 
Almost  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  frontier  question 
would  be  preferable  to  an  indefinite  adjournment,  and  it 
would  relieve  the  Turkish  Government  from  the  burden 
of  protecting  the  disputed  territory.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  means  can  be  found  for  coercing  the  Albanian 
insurgents,  who  appear  to  be  more  than  a  match  both  for 
the  Turkish  troops  and  the  Montenegrins.  The  suggestion 
that  an  Italian  army  might  be  sent  to  restore  order 
is  for  many  reasons  inadmissible.  It  will  probably 
appear  that  there  are  other  clauses  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  to  be  enforced,  in  addition  to  those  for  which 
the  Porte  is  held  responsible.  The  Governor- General  of 
East  Roumelia  permits  or  encourages  systematic  per- 
secution of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  population.  The 
Bulgarians  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  attached  to  the  in- 
dependence which  awakes  the  passionate  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  not  Austria  alone  which  must  be  warned 
to  keep  "hands  off."  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  lately 
returned  from  St.  Petersburg  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  and  of  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor;  and  the 
number  of  Russian  military  officers  in  the  province  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  Circular  will  have  one  good 
effect  in  satisfying  Germany  and  Austria  that  the  present 
Ministers  meditate  no  sudden  or  violent  departure  from 
the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  The  respect  of  European 
statesmen  for  English  agitators  of  high  political  rank  will 
not  be  increased  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Circular  is  calm  and  courteous,  and  fortu- 
nately Lord  Granville  is  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
mischievous  rhetoric  which  may  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
serious  political  scheme.  His  vicarious  suffering  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  error  must  have  been  severe,  when  he  was 
forced  to  begin  his  first  official  interview  with  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  with  a  disavowal  or  retractation  of  the  wanton 
impropriety  committed  by  his  chief. 


THE  AFGHAN  WAR  ESTIMATE. 

HHHE  new  Postmaster- General  has  yet  to  learn  the 
-A-  lesson  expounded  with  such  lucid  frankness  in  his 
Chief's  letter  to  Count  Kakolyi.  A  high  officer  of  State 
no  doubt  does  well  to  resolve  neither  "  to  repeat  nor 


"  even  defend  in  argument  polemical  language  used 
"  individually  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
"  responsibility  "  ;  but  Mr.  FAWCETT  has  begun  his  offi- 
cial career  with  a  blundering  calumny,  worthy  of  the 
most  reckless  hour  of  Opposition  ;  and  even  in  his  grudging 
apology  he  half  repeats  the  charge  which  the  facts  of  the 
case  rendered  it  necessary  to  retract.  A  few  lines  to  Lord 
Hartington  would  have  enabled  him,  before  launching  at 
the  late  Government  an  accusation  as  serious  as  ever  one- 
English  statesman  brought  against  another,  to  ascertain 
its  truth  or  falsehood ;  but  Mr.  Fawcett  preferred  to  trust 
"  solely  to  information  received  before  the  late  Government 
"  resigned  "  ;  and  his  audience  at  Hackney  were  no  doubt 
perfectly  content  to  take  on  trust  any  demonstration  of 
Conservative  turpitude  which  their  member  was  able  to 
produce.  The  officials  of  the  India  Office,  and  especially 
Mr.  Stanhope,  must  feel  obliged  to  their  unchivalrous 
antagonist  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  con- 
duct as  honourable  gentlemen  beyond  dispute ;  but 
Mr.  Fawcett's  leaders  have  probably  ere  now  seen 
reason  to  remind  him  that  baseless  accusations,  wan- 
tonly made  and  ungenerously  retracted,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  educated  classes 
in  the  new  Administration.  Lord  Hartington  will  not,  it 
may  be  expected,  be  anxious  for  the  assistance  which  Mi*. 
Fawcett,  with  such  patronizing  alacrity,  announced  that  he 
was  willing  to  give  him  in  the  administration  of  India. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  zeal  is  commendable,  and  his  ignorance  of 
Indian  affairs  is  less  intense  than  that  of  many  English- 
men ;  but  Lord  Hartington  is  well  aware  that  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  the  regard  of  his  countrymen  is  his  in- 
capacity to  descend  to  the  demagogic  vulgarities  which 
not  even  the  dignities  of  office  have  enabled  Mr.  Fawcett 
to  discard. 

It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  the  India  Office  did  not 
learn  the  altered  financial  position  in  India  until  after 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  almost  the  close  of  tho 
elections.  Not  only  did  the  telegram  of  the  13th  of 
March  not  "  explicitly  reveal  the  grave  crisis,"  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  admits,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  suggest 
the  likelihood  of  any  such  crisis ;  it  referred  merely  to  a 
discussion  which  had  for  long  been  on  hand  between 
the  two  Governments,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  weekly  drawings — a  matter  which,  it 
is  well  known,  has  frequently  to  be  reconsidered  with  re- 
ference to  its  immediate  effects  on  the  money-market. 
So  far  the  question  is  interesting  only  as  it  affects  the 
good  faith  of  the  late  Government ;  but  the  wider  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Fawcett  is  of  Imperial  importance.  Is  it 
true,  as  he  appears  still  to  insist,  that  the  recent  intelli- 
gence from  India  has  "  completely  cast  to  the  winds  the 
"  prosperity  Budget "  ?  If  so,  the  measures  necessitated 
by  the  recent  discovery  must  go  far  deeper  than  the  reform 
of  a  department,  the  improvement  of  the  account  machinery, 
or  the  removal  of  an  incompetent  official.  Some  or  all  of 
these  measures  are,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  essential. 
A  finance  system  under  which  a  Minister  so  able  and 
experienced  as  Sir  John  Strachey  is  liable  to  be  misled 
on  a  wholesale  scale  fails  in  one  of  its  principal  objects, 
and  calls  for  searching  inquiry  into  defects  which  to  so 
large  extent  impair  its  usefulness.  The  forms  of  Indian 
account,  however,  have  been  prepared  by  English  financiers 
of  high  position,  and  are  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
deficient  in  checks  on  expenditure  or  the  means  of  estimate. 
The  experience  of  the  former  Afghan  war  has  proved  that 
there  are  very  special  difficulties  attending  the  supervision 
of  military  outlay  in  a  country  such  as  Cabul,  where  a  large 
number  of  officers,  most  of  them  unfamiliar  with  accounts, 
are  necessarily  entrusted  with  the  use,  practically  un- 
fettered, of  public  funds.  If  an  officer  is  desired  to  place  his 
force,  coute  que  coute,  in  a  specified  position,  he  will  have 
to  pay  for  carriage  and  commissariat  exactly  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  enable  the  suppliers  to  extort. 
Prices  in  India,  moreover,  are  liable  to  enormous  fluctua- 
tions, and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  this  way  the  military 
accountants  may  be  able  to  justify  a  part  of  their  miscal- 
culation. Another  possible  explanation  is  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  the  Viceroy,  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  commissariat  arrangements,  placed  a  single 
officer  in  charge  of  this  department,  and  armed  him  with 
an  absolute  dictatorship.  Sir  Michael  Kennedy's  proceed- 
ings in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty  are  known  to 
have  been  exceptionally  vigorous;  they  must  have  largely 
enhanced  the  expenditure  at  numerous  points ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that,  with  a  view  to  expedition,  tho  ordinary 
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routine  of  audit  may  have  been  departed  from  and  con- 
siderable outlay  thus  escaped  notice  for  the  time.  The 
fact  that  the  miscalculation  was  so  speedily  discovered 
shows  that  the  department,  though  perhaps  too  cumbrous 
and  slow  in  operation,  does  not,  in  the  long  run,  fail  to  do 
its  work.  Nor  did  Sir  John  Steachey  profess  to  be  deal- 
ing with  more  than  conjectural  figures.  "  The  military 
"  estimates,"  he  expressly  warned  his  hearers,  "  must 
"  of  course  be  to  a  great  extent  speculative,"  and  though 
on  the  figures  then  before  them  the  Government  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  a  loan  on  the  Estimates, 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  necessity  was  distinctly  intimated, 
and  the  Government  "  emphatically  reserved  to  itself  the 
"  freest  discretion  to  raise,  during  the  year,  any  loan  which 
"  actual  events  may  render  necessary."  "  Loan  trans- 
"  actions,"  Sir  John  Strachey  added,  "  are  habitually 
"  presented  with  expressed  reserve,  and  this  reserve  must 
"  be  understood  to  be  this  year  greater  than  usual."  The 
wisdom  of  this  reservation  was  shown  more  speedily,  no 
doubt,  than  the  Finance  Minister  expected  ;  in  the  mean- 
while, it  is  surely  no  unforgiveable  offence  to  have  so  far 
accepted  an  avowedly  conjectural  estimate  as  to  refrain 
from  borrowing  until  the  necessity  for  a  loan  was  proved. 

-As  to  the  general  question  of  the  soundness  of  the  financial 
position  in  India,  it  is  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Fawcett 
should  welcome  an  opportunity  of  justifying  views  which 
practical  experience  has  shown  to  be  erroneous.  He  has 
again  and  again  declared  that  the  country  was  being  im- 
perilled by  financial  mismanagement,  that  a  day  of 
stern  reckoning  was  at  hand,  and  that  England  would 
have  soon  to  deal  with  the  bankruptcy  of  an  Empire.  He 
will  no  doubt  convince  himself,  and  endeavour  to  convince 
others,  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  present  "  grave 
"  crisis  "  is  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  truths  which  he  has 
so  persistently  enforced.  But  how  far  is  this  the  case  ? 
The  resources  of  India  sufficed  in  the  year  1878-9  to 
provide  three-quarters  of  a  million  for  "  war,"  313,000?. 
for  famine,  and  a  surplus  of  2  millions ;  they  sufficed  in 

1879-  80  not  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war — 
3!  millions — and  to  spend  99,000/.  in  famine  relief, 
but  to  meet  an  outlay  of  if  million  on  strategical 
railways,  designed  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  present 
campaign,  but  for  the  permanent  protection  and  profit  of 
our  North-Western  frontier.  Besides  this,  there  was  a 
balance  of  119,000?.  During  1880-81  2\  millions  more  will 
be  spent  upon  the  frontier  railways,  and  this  sum,  in  addi- 
tion to  nearly  z\  millions  of  war  expenses,  can  be  met  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  year,  and  still  leave  a  surplus  of 
417,000?.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  income  of  India 
for  the  three  years,  1878-79,  i879-8o,and  1880-81, has  been 
more  than  13  millions  in  excess  of  ordinary  expenditure. 
Assuming  the  war  to  cost  6  millions  in  the  present  year, 
and  thus  to  involve  a  total  expenditure  up  to  the  close  of 

1880-  81  of  10  millions,  the  whole  of  this  can  be  met  out  of 
current  income,  and  a  balance  of  three  millions  on  the 
three  years'  transactions  would  yet  remain.  The  idea  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  strategical  railway  system  out  of 
annual  revenue  would  of  course  never  have  been  suggested 
but  for  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  last  three 
years ;  but  as  the  object  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund 
was  either  to  diminish  existing  debt  or  prevent  an  increase 
of  debt  which  would  otherwise  be  inevitable,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  annual  surplus  on  these  works,  supposing  it  to 
be  available,  would  have  been  strictly  legitimate.  Now  that 
it  is  shown  that  the  war  expenses  of  the  present  year  will 
exhaust  the  available  surplus,  the  money  for  the  strategical 
railways  must  be  found  elsewhere.  But  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  that  these  railways  ought  to  be  made,  and  their 
construction  out  of  borrowed  capital  is  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable. Ignorant  or  unscrupulous  assailants  of  Sir 
John  Strachey  have  frequently  declared  that  his  "  famine 
"  surplus  "  has  disappeared.  As  the  object  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  to  establish  an  annual  margin  of  two  millions  of 
ordinary  income  over  ordinary  expenditure,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  has  been  accomplished  with  more  completeness 
than  its  author  could  have  hoped. 

These  figures  appear  to  us  to  establish  a  position  which 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  those  who  draw  their  inspiration  from 
his  speeches  would  do  well  to  study.  Most  of  them  are 
matters  of  account,  formally  audited  and  beyond  dispute. 
They  harmonize  with  the  experience  of  the  last  decade, 
which,  as  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
Budget  speech  may  see,  shows  an  average  annual  balance 
of  2h  millions  of  ordinary  income  over  ordinary  expendi- 
ture.   A  writer  in  the  Spectator,  who  does  not,  appa- 


rently, include  a  perusal  of  the  document  criticized  among 
the  requisites  of  conscientious  criticism,  denounces  "  the 
"  jjreposterous  system  under  which  an  Indian  Budget 
"  covers  four  .years — the  revised  actuals  of  1878,  the  actuals 
"  of  1879,  the  partly  estimated  accounts  of  1880,  the  anti- 
cipation sketch  estimate  of  1881."  He  and  his  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  whole  of  this  account  is 
an  absolute  figment  of  the  writer's  imagination.  No  such 
preposterous  system  exists.  The  Indian  balance-sheets 
exhibit  the  closed  and  audited  account  of  the  past  year ; 
the  account,  closed  but  for  two  months,  of  the  current 
year ;  an  estimate  of  the  income  and  revenue  of  the  year 
about  to  come.  They  will  of  coui-se  mislead  those  who 
look  at  them  as  carelessly  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  will  enlighten  persons  who,  like  the 
writer  in  the  Sjiectator,  are  ignorant  of  their  very  outline. 
But  so  far  as  the  general  arrangement  goes  they  are 
simplicity  itself,  and  to  those  who  care  enough  about  India 
to  study  them  with  attention  they  supply  ample  ground 
for  believing  in  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  marked  success  of  its  financial  administration. 


TURKEY. 

MB.  GOSCHEN  will  probably  do  all  that  can  be  done 
at  Constantinople  ;  but  whether  he  can  do  anything 
remains  to  be  seen.  Sir  Henry  Layard  has  never  been 
wanting  in  activity  and  vigour,  and  for  a  long  time  past 
he  has,  under  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  applied 
to  the  Porte  and  to  the  Palace  incessant  pressure.  The 
Ministers  who  had  succeeded  to  office  during  his  temporary 
absence  have  proved  even  less  amenable  than  their  prede- 
cessors to  warning  and  remonstrance  ;  while  the  Sultan, 
who  retains  in  his  own  hands  a  large  share  of  arbitrary 
power,  scarcely  disguises  his  impatience  of  foreign  inter- 
ference and  control.  No  effectual  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  removal  of  fiscal  abuses,  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  peaceable  communities  which  suffer  from  official 
oppression,  and,  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  from  the  rapacity 
and  cruelty  of  Circassian  exiles  and  Kurdish  marauders. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  has  on  this  occasion  been  caused 
or  encoui'aged  by  Russian  intrigue.  The  impediments 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  due  punishment  of 
a  ruffian  from  Bosnia  who  murdered  a  Russian  officer 
indicate  an  impartial  antipathy  to  all  Christians  and 
foreigners.  No  serious  efforts  are  made  to  avert  or  relieve 
the  terrible  famine  which  has  broken  out  in  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia  ;  but  military  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  which  will 
certainly  ensue.  The  English  Ambassador  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  his  endeavours,  and  the  Consular 
agents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  have  constantly  furnished 
him  with  abundant  materials  for  advice  and  complaint. 
The  results  of  the  Russian  war  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  subjects  of  a  Government  which  was  always  weak 
and  vicious,  but  which  has  never  before  been  reduced  to 
its  present  condition  of  helplessness.  The  Sultan  at  the 
same  time  shares  and  dreads  the  fanaticism  of  the  Maho- 
metan population.  Even  the  protection  which  he  has 
hitherto  afforded  to  an  obscure  assassin  is  plausibly  attri- 
buted to  his  fear  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  Bosnian 
soldiers,  who  form  a  part  of  the  guard  of  the  palace. 
Neglect  of  the  counsels  of  foreign  Ambassadors,  though 
it  may  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  at  least  in- 
volves no  immediate  danger  to  his  person. 

The  Government  is  well  advised  in  despatching  on  a 
special  mission  to  Constantinople  a  representative  of  high 
political  rank  who  will  enjoy  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Goschen  will  perhaps  not  find  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  his  financial  skill  and  knowledge,  inasmuch 
as  he  will  not  bring  the  aid  of  English  credit  to  a  bankrupt 
Treasury ;  but  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  may  perhaps 
listen  to  an  Envoy  who  will  be  supposed  to  bring  with 
him  a  new  policy.  Mr.  Goschen  himself  has  during  the 
long  Eastern  controversy  maintained  for  the  most  part  a 
judicious  silence.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  approved 
Mr.  Gladstone's  one-sided  violence,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gave  no  active  support  to  the  late  Government. 
While  he  is  not  known  as  an  enemy  of  Turkey,  he  will 
speak  in  the  name  of  a  Cabinet  which  will  make  no  addi- 
tional sacrifices  for  its  preservation.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  a  Turkish  Minister  insolently  suggested  to  Sir  Henry 
Layard  that  his  urgency  for  the  reform  of  the  administra- 
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tion  was  affected  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections 
in  England.  It  is  now  understood  that  a  powerful  section 
of  the  dominant  Liberal  party  is  indifferent,  if  not  hostile, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of  reversing  the  ancient 
national  policy,  possible  or  imminent  alienation  may  not 
improbably  serve  the  purpose  of  a  diplomatic  weapon. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  fre- 
quently relied  on  the  supposed  interest  of  England  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire.  Its  late  obstinacy  and 
unfriendliness  are  in  some  degree  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  refusal  of  support  during  the  war,  and  of 
financial  assistance  at  a  later  period.  Mr.  Gosciien  will 
perhaps  appeal  rather  to  the  fears  of  the  Sultan  than  to 
his  hopes,  yet  his  mission  is  so  far  friendly  that  he  will 
make  no  demand  which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  Turkish  people  and  of  the  Government. 

In  entering  on  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  Lord 

Granville  has  been  fortunate  in  an  opportunity  of  acting 
in  concert  with  all  the  Great  Powers.  Their  Ambassadors, 
including  the  representative  of  Austria,  concurred  in  Sir 
H.  Layard's  protest  against  the  incapacity  or  bad  faith 
which  has  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  Montenegrin 
frontier  question.  The  fact  that  armed  Albanians  are  in 
possession  of  the  districts  which  were  to  be  ceded  by 
the  Porte  to  Montenegro  has  not  been  excused  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Powers.  The  commander  of  the  Turkish 
troops  evacuated  the  territory  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  without  giving  due  notice  to  the  Montenegrins.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  not  have  been  strong  enough 
even  to  hold  his  position.  Some  of  his  men  were 
Albanians  who  have  since  joined  their  countrymen  ;  and 
his  remaining  force  is  insignificant.  The  report  that 
the  Albanian  League  has  declared  its  independence  of 
the  Sultan  is  contradicted,  but  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  he  is  able  to  enforce  his  authority.  There 
may  perhaps  be  no  reason  why  the  national  rights 
of  the  Albanian  tribes  should  not  be  as  fully  recog- 
nized as  those  of  Bulgarians  or  Montenegrins  ;  but  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  contained  no  stipulation  in  their  favour, 
and  the  Turkish  Government  is  at  least  technically  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  its  nominal  subjects.  In  an 
elaborate  memorandum  the  Turkish  Ministers  affected  to 
prove  that  the  evacuation  had  been  executed  with  punctu- 
ality and  good  faith.  The  Ambassadors  unanimously  reply 
that  the  statement  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  they  further 
demand  that  the  Turkish  forces  shall  reoccupy  the  ground, 
and  that  they  shall  secure  a  free  entrance  to  the  Mon- 
tenegrin garrison.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Turkey  will  be 
either  able  or  willing  to  comply  with  the  demand.  The 
Albanian  force  is  said  to  amount  to  some  thousands  of  men, 
with  a  proportion  of  artillery ;  and  the  Christian  and 
Mahometan  tribes  appear  for  once  to  be  united.  Foreign 
Powers,  not  having  recognized  the  Albanians,  can  deal 
only  with  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  not  less  perplexing  alteration  of  the  Greek  frontier 
will  possibly  at  last  be  arranged.  In  this  case  also  there 
is  an  Albanian  element  to  be  considered ;  and  the  Turks 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  armed  assistance  to  an 
unfriendly  neighbour  against  claimants  who  perhaps  still 
profess  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  The  reasons  of  the  long 
delay  which  has  taken  place  are  imperfectly  understood, 
for  the  alleged  backwardness  of  the  late  English  Ministers 
affords  neither  a  certain  nor  a  sufficient  explanation.  The 
Turkish  negotiators  might  be  excused  for  pursuing  their 
usual  policy  of  delay.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  claim  to  an  accession  of  territory  which  was 
founded  on  abstinence  from  unprovoked  invasion  during  the 
Russian  war.  The  neutrality  of  Greece  was  due  as  much 
to  the  fear  of  Turkish  superiority  at  sea  as  to  the  re- 
monstrances and  assurances  of  the  English  Government. 
At  Berlin  the  Greek  agents  perhaps  relied  too  exclusively 
or  too  ostentatiously  on  the  patronage  of  France;  but 
during  later  negotiations  all  the  Powers  appear  to  have 
been  equally  tolerant  of  procrastination.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  propose  to 
support  the  claim  of  Greece  to  the  acquisition  of  Janina. 
The  opinions  which  may  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  before  his  accession  to  office 
afford  no  clue  to  the  present  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  feud  between  the  Greeks  and  Bulgarians, 
which  has  lately  revived  with  increased  acrimony,  may 
possibly  have  suggested  to  the  Turks  the  expediency  of 
conciliating   the  less  unfriendly  neighbour.     It  is  be- 

ieved  that  Austria,  which  has  never  cordially  sup- 


ported Greek  claims,  offers  no  impediment  to  an  early 
conclusion  of  the  controversy ;  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, though  it  may  have  relaxed  its  efforts,  will  favour 
the  extension  of  Greek  territory.  The  Emperor  of  RussrA 
has  on  all  occasions  professed  to  support  the  demands  of 
Greece,  although  the  Slavonic  races  are  more  direct 
objects  of  his  protection.  If  all  the  Powers  are  agreed,  not 
only  on  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  on 
the  details  of  the  frontier  line,  which  have  been  abundantly 
studied  and  discussed,  one  possible  cause  of  war  ought  to- 
be  finally  eliminated.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Granville  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  which  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  detached  from  the  Turkish  dominion. 
He  will  at  least  not  attempt  to  extend  or  alter  in  their 
favour  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  and 
the  Austrian  Government  has  judiciously  consented  to 
forget  a  wanton  rhetorical  challenge.  Whatever  may 
happen  hereafter,  there  is  for  the  time  no  question  of  an 
Austrian  advance  to  the  South  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  must  be  content  to  defer  any 
aspiration  to  alliance  with  Montenegro  or  Servia  or  East 
Roumelia.  Mr.  Goschen  will  scarcely  be  able  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  result  from  the  war  and 
from  the  subsequent  arrangements.  The  cruelties  which 
are  perpetrated  on  the  helpless  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  the 
outrages  which  are  committed  by  roving  Mussulman  bands 
in  Macedonia,  could  only  be  suppressed  by  a  strong  and 
honest  Government,  which  is  to  be  found  neither  in  Turkey 
nor  in  the  newly-established  Principality.  Probably  the 
instructions  under  which  Mr.  Goschen  will  act  may  relate^ 
rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe.  The  present  Ministers 
may  be  expected  to  rely  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  pre- 
ference to  the  separate  convention  between  England  and 
Turkey ;  but  in  any  attempt  at  concerted  action  they  will 
be  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  inducing  any  Power 
except  Russia  to  take  an  interest  in  the  adfninistration  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  It  might  be  possible,  but 
scarcely  expedient,  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  France  in 
Syria,  which  was  reluctantly  evacuated  by  Napoleon  III. 
in  deference  to  the  urgent  demands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  action 
of  either  Power,  and  more  especially  of  Russia,  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  negotiated  the  subsidiary  convention  which 
still  needs  a  satisfactory  explanation. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AND  FOREIGN  OPINION. 

TT  is  impossible  to  converse  with  that  intelligent 
J-  foreigner  whose  opinion  on  the  late  political  crisis  has 
been  so  often  invoked  without  perceiving  that  there  is  one 
of  the  new  Ministers  whose  presence  in  the  Cabinet  makes 
more  impression  on  him  than  even  the  Premiership  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  Prime  Minister  has  declared  his  views 
on  all  public  questions  in  a  hundred  speeches  and  writings, 
and,  if  he  is  misunderstood,  it  is  not  for  want  of  material. 
But  Mr.  Bright  is  the  symbol  of  a  policy  which  out  of 
this  country  is  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  mysterious. 
He  belongs  to  history ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  instructed 
foreign  observer  he  is  still  the  Mr.  Bright  who  was  Mr. 
Cobden's  friend  and  colleague  from  1840  to  1855.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  since  then  in  this  country  which 
enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  Mr.  Bright  ;  but  abroad 
he  remains  the  public  man  who,  next  to  Mr.  Cobden,  did 
most  to  overthrow  the  most  powerful  Government  of  its 
time  by  converting  its  chief  to  new  opinions,  and  who  im- 
mediately afterwards  endeavoured  to  popularize  the  doc- 
trine which  was  no  doubt  inaccurately  described  as  "  Peace 
"  at  any  price." 

Perhaps  we  have  never  in  this  country  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated the  deep  sensation  created  throughout  Europe  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel:s  Government.  The 
political  calamities  which  befell  the  English  Tory  party  in 
1 83 1  and  1832  had  corresponded  to  the  dethronement  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  French  Bourbons  ;  and  the  return 
of  a  strong  Conservative  Government  to  power  under 
Peel  had  seemed  to  answer  to  that  restoration  of  poli- 
tical authority  in  France  which  Louis  Philippe  pre- 
maturely boasted  that  he  had  effected.  The  form  of 
opinion  which  had  governed  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
great  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  appeared  to  have 
revived  in  both  countries  in  a  modernized  shape.  What 
followed  in  England  was  even  more  surprising  than  the 
events  which  happened  three  years  later  in  France.  The 
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success  of  a  Parisian  street  revolt  in  1848  was  intelligible  ; 
there  had  been  plenty  of  precedents  for  it  within  the 
memory  of  living  men ;  but  in  this  country  a  powerful 
Minister  had  succumbed,  not  to  popular  discontent,  but 
to  the  force  of  conviction,  and  the  agents  in  producing  the 
change  of  opinion  had  been  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
Now  it  may  confidently  be  said  that  disinterested  conver- 
sion from  one  set  of  opinions  to  another  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  centuries  in  Europe  as  a  force  in  politics,  and 
it  was  natural  that  the  men  who  wielded  the  new  instru- 
ment should  be  regarded  with  universal  curiosity.  Soon, 
however,  it  appeared  that,  next  to  Free-trade,  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  believed  in  peace — almost  in  non-resist- 
ance ;  and  the  advocacy  of  this  policy  by  men  who  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  new  and  genuine 
power  caused  as  great  and  as  general  astonishment  as 
the  surrender  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  their  economical 
opinions. 

Neither  of  the  doctrines  with  which  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  were  identified  has  ever  been  well  understood 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  surprise  which  they 
occasioned  when  they  were  first  promulgated  has  left  plain 
traces  behind  it.  Free-trade  has  made  some  way  in  a  few 
Continental  countries ;  but  almost  never  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  triumphed  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  Euro- 
pean statesman  who  can  be  said  to  have  accepted  it  as  the 
logical  result  from  a  body  of  incontrovertible  truths.  Here 
and  there  certain  industries  recognize  it  as  for  their  in- 
terest, and  are  anxious  to  introduce  or  extend  it ;  but  it  is 
hardly  ever  advocated  on  theoretical  grounds  ;  and  indeed 
the  all  but  universal  assumption  throughout  Europe  is  that 
Protectionism  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  a  tariff,  and  that 
a  special  case  must  always  be  made  out  for  the  reduction 
of  any  particular  duty  of  importation.  And  if  the  doctrine 
of  Free-trade  is  misunderstood,  still  less  is  the  doctrine  of 
Peace  comprehended.  The  date  of  its  first  promulgation 
at  Manchester  almost  exactly  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  gunpowder  and  glory.  The  principle  that  peace 
should  be  purchased  at  any  price  short  of  the  most  extreme 
thus  remains  a  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  but  English- 
men ;  and  it  is  only  not  ridiculed  because,  like  Free-trade, 
it  is  believed  to  be  specially  associated  with  England. 
There  has  been  much  striking  evidence  in  the  conduct  of 
English  Governments,  of  all  sorts  of  political  complexion, 
that  this  country  is  as  far  as  possible  from  having  adopted 
it ;  yet  the  belief  that  she  is  influenced  by  it,  or  is  going 
to  be  influenced  by  it,  is  always  growing  up  from  time  to 
time  in  European  Chanceries ;  and  of  course  it  is  this  im- 
pression that  England  cannot  be  depended  upon  not  to  do 
something  some  day  quite  as  startling  as  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  protection  to  all  domestic  industry,  which 
causes  the  present  Continental  speculation  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Bright's  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  doubtless  the  irony  of  fate  which  has  made  Mr. 
Bright  the  symbol  of  long-suffering  and  non-resistance. 
We  Englishmen  who  know  him  well  have  long  since  seen 
that,  when  his  cheek  is  smitten,  it  is  not  the  other  cheek, 
but  the  doubled  fist,  which  the  reflex  action  of  his  nervous 
system  presents  to  the  assailant.  We  may  even  suspect 
that,  now  that  he  is  in  office,  if  any  intolerable  insult  were 
offered  to  his  country,  his  temperament  would  be  too 
strong  for  his  convictions,  and  no  Minister  in  the  Cabinet 
would  pei'haps  be  more  eager  in  the  demand  for  reparation 
than  Mr.  Bright.  But  this  is  purely  British  knowledge. 
The  foreigner  can  only  judge  Mr.  Bright  by  his  public  de- 
clarations, and  these  are  exactly  of  a  kind  to  produce  the 
impression  that  he  has  changed  in  nothing  since,  in  the 
heyday  of  his  oratorical  vigour,  he  first  preached  peace 
at  Manchester.  For,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Bright  always 
nowadays  makes  the  same  speech.  The  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  excellence  of  their  institu- 
tions; the  virtues  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  innumer- 
able benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on  the  British  people ; 
the  inborn  wickedness,  stupidity,  and  obstructiveness  of 
the  Tories  ;  the  inestimable  value  of  the  penny  press,  and 
the  burdensomeness  of  India — all  these  topics  recur  again 
and  again,  with  an  iteration  which  is  only  not  wearisome 
because  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  has  not 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  spirit  and  point.  It  is  only  a 
close  observer  who  perceives  that,  in  the  eulogy  on  all 
things  American,  there  is  now  an  absence  of  reference  to 
that  peculiar  peacefulness  by  which  the  American  people 
was  once  supposed  to  be  distinguished,  and  who  recog- 
nizes in  the  combativeness  which  animates  every  sentence 
tho  temper  of  mind  which,  if  the  circumstances  surround- 


ing the  speaker  were  altered,  might  even  lead  him,  as  a 
Minister,  to  prefer  war,  upon  adequate  provocation,  to 
peace. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  seen  in  the  dimness  of 
distance,  Mr.  Bright  should  appear  to  have  neither  learned 
nor  forgotten  anything  since  his  Manchester  days,  and  that 
the  Cabinet  which  includes  him  among  its  members  should 
appear  to  nine-tenths  of  Europe  to  have  hoisted  the  flag  of 
peace  at  any  price.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  this  im- 
pression about  the  new  Government  is  far  more  important 
than  any  opinion  which  may  prevail  on  the  Continent  as  to 
the  views  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  on  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  or  tho  development  of  nationalities  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  seemed  singular  and  paradoxical 
when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world,  and  yet  forty  years 
ago  there  was  much  to  explain  it.  There  had  been  peace 
since  1815,  and  men,  as  is  their  habit,  had  begun  to 
think  that  what  had  lasted  so  long  would  last  for  ever. 
The  one  Power  which  had  remained  armed  to  the  teeth 
was  Russia,  and  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
Russian  Emperor  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  new  principles 
to  be  persuaded  that  they  had  added  to  his  strength  by 
removing  one  formidable  opponent  from  his  path.  But 
nowadays  a  Ministry  of  non-resistance  is  a  far  greater 
paradox  than  it  would  have  been  in  1840  or  1850.  Such  a 
Ministry  issues  Circulars  to  its  representatives  abroad, 
entertains  enlightened  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  gives  the  most  admirable  advice.  But  when  a  great 
crisis  comes,  it  is  obliged,  if  it  is  true  to  its  principles, 
to  stand  by  while  facts  accomplish  themselves.  This 
reverses  tho  process  of  which  we  have  had  so  much 
experience  during  thirty  or  forty  years.  Wherever  great 
results  have  been  achieved,  action  has  come  first,  and 
lecturing  or  theorizing  afterwards.  The  members  of 
the  French  National  Assembly  wei*e  seized  during  the 
night  in  their  beds  towards  the  end  of  185 1 ;  and  then 
came  an  Empire  which  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  Peace  and  a  good  many  things  beside.  The  most  con- 
siderable event  of  our  time  is  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  But  it  began  in 
an  elaborately  contrived  rupture,  sought  to  be  justified  by 
the  most  technical  and  trivial  pretexts,  and  it  was  not  till 
much  later  that  the  cause  of  national  independence  was 
declared  in  hundred  of  posans  to  have  had  its  greatest 
triumph,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  able  to  affirm  that 
nothing  would  delight  him  more  than  general  disarmament 
and  settled  European  peace.  A  policy  without  a  determina- 
tion to  enforce  it,  or  with  a  determination  not  to  enforce 
it,  has  become  the  most  singular  of  anomalies  in  Europe, 
however  wise  it  may  be,  and  however  forcibly  it  may  be 
expounded.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  new  Eng- 
lish Ministry  will  be  to  prove  to  the  world  that  its  speech, 
which  is  silver,  will  be  found  at  some  point  or  other  to  be 
plated  over  iron. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  French  should  have  their  lost 
provinces  constantly  in  their  minds,  and  should  seek 
to  assure  themselves  that  it  is  not  only  France,  but  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  also,  that  have  suffered  seriously  through  the 
enforced  rupture  of  their  ancient  ties.    Prudence  forbids 
any  Frenchman  of  eminence  and  competent  knowledge  to 
write  freely  on  a  subject  which  is  felt  to  be  politically 
dangerous  ;  but  an  anonymous  French  writer  has  recently 
done  all  that  ingenuity  and  industry  can  suggest  to  make 
out  a  case  bad  enough  to  seem  exceedingly  satisfactory 
against  the  German  occupants  of  the  territory  that  France 
has  lost.  The  burden  of  his  story  is  that  these  provinces  are 
as  little  Germanized  now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  ;  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  sympathy  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered ;  that  pedantic  and  irritating  changes 
have  been  made  in  every  department  of  administration  ; 
and  that  the  bewildered  provincials  are  being  pushed 
rapidly  down  the  hill  of  material  decay.    There  is  much 
more  than  vague  declamation  in  this  criticism,  for  it  is 
based  on  facts  that  deserve  attentive  consideration  ;  but 
from  the  outset  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
who  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  impartial,  and  who  makes 
no  effort  to  understand  how  it  can  be  that  ideas  which  are 
repugnant  to  him  seem  natural  to  Germans.    He  detests 
all  Germanization — not  only  the  Germanization  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  the  Germanization  of  Germany.  According 
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to  liira  tlio  Germans  are  a  perverse  set  of  military  archaeo- 
logists, who,  while  they  have  taught  themselves  to  fight, 
have  also  taught  themselves  to  look  on  the  middle  ages  as 
the  ideal  period  of  their  history,  who  are  constantly  retro- 
grading, and  have  no  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  everything  German  is  sure  to  have 
its  formal  and  pedantic  side  is  undeniable ;  but  then  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  except  a  Frenchman  could 
have  brought  himself  to  regard  the  revival  of  national 
feeling  in  Germany  as  a  mere  archajological  craze.  This 
French  critic  writes  as  if  he  had  never  heai'd  of  the  wars 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  of  the  tyranny  and  insults  to  which 
Germans  were  exposed  during  the  years  of  the  French 
domination,  and  of  the  crushing  repression  of  all  national 
aspirations  under  the  monotonous  absolutism  of  Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals.  When  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  was  thrown 
off  the  Germans  longed,  not  only  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
but  to  feel  themselves  a  nation.  They  went  back  in 
thought  to  the  time  when  Germany  seemed  to  have  been 
really  and  exclusively  German  ;  when  there  was  a  unity  of 
institutions  and  something  like  a  unity  of  aims,  and  when 
Germany  had  not  yet  been  broken  up  into  the  petty 
States  which  afterwards  became  the  tools  or  the  prey  of 
tho  foreigner.  The  French  critic  dwells  on  the  easy, 
happy  life  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  petty  States 
often  led.  To  be  the  obscure  subjects  of  obscui'e 
princes  is  the  precise  lot  which,  with  the  calm  superiority 
of  a  Frenchman,  he  considers  the  Germans  were 
created  to  enjoy.  He  mourns  over  the  Alsatians  be- 
cause they  were  not  permitted,  in  becoming  Germans,  to 
enjoy  the  only  kind  of  happiness  of  which  Germans  are 
capable.  If  they  had  been  provided  with  a  Serene  High- 
ness, and  been  left  to  vegetate  under  his  benign  influence, 
they  might  have  been  tolerably  prosperous  and  tolerably 
contented.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  outside  France 
should  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  wishes 
and  destiny  of  Germany.  In  becoming  a  great  and  united 
nation  the  Germans  no  doubt  had  to  give  up  something. 
They  lost  the  humble  placidity  which  so  often  compensates 
the  obscure  for  being  forgotten  by  the  world.  What  they 
gained  in  exchange  was  a  reasonable  security  that  there 
should  be  for  them  no  recurrence  of  the  days  of  Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals.  If  they  had  to  take  new  provinces  into 
the  Fatherland,  they  necessarily  made  them  a  part,  not  of 
the  Germany  that  was  trampled  on  by  Napoleon,  but  of 
the  Germany  that  trod  underfoot  his  successor  at  Sedan. 

The  French  critic  thinks  it  something  dreadful  that 
Prince  Bismarck  should  on  one  occasion  have  frankly  con- 
fessed in  the  German  Parliament  that  he  could  not  be 
always  troubling  himself  about  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces,  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  primarily  meant  to  be  the  rampart  of  Germany,  and 
that  he  would  take  care  that  it  was  made  as  good  a  rampart 
as  possible.  This  seems  nothing  more  than  the  statement 
of  an  elementary  fact.  The  Germans  hoped  that  the  large 
portion  of  the  population  which  speaks  the  German  lan- 
guage would  not  be  unwilling,  or  even  perhaps  would  be 
glad,  to  find  itself  once  more  incorporated  in  the  country 
to  which  it  formerly  belonged  ;  but  they  never  pretended 
to  draw  the  line  of  their  new  frontier  for  any  but  purely 
military  purposes.  There  are  half  a  million  of  Lorrainers 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Germany,  but  who 
were  arbitrarily  turned  into  Germans  because  German 
soldiers  considered  their  territory  indispensable  for  strategic 
purposes.  Soldiers  built  forts  and  devised  military  rail- 
ways where,  for  their  own  objects,  they  thought  it  best 
that  forts  should  stand  and  railways  run.  Of  one  of  these 
military  railways,  that  from  Strasburg  to  Lauterburg, 
the  French  writer  gives  a  picturesque  description,  piling  up 
his  epithets  and  accumulating  his  details  in  order  to  give 
the  impression  that  this  line  must  be  a  terrible  nuisance 
to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  con- 
struction of  the  line  is,  he  tells  us,  that  of  a  continuous 
embankment  for  fifty  kilometers,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
cover  for  sharpshooters.  Every  little  arch  has  its 
chamber  ready  for  a  mine  ;  every  little  guardhouse  has 
its  loopholes  and  its  barbicans ;  at  every  five  kilometers 
there  is  a  station,  and  the  station  building  is  surrounded 
by  a  tower  in  which  there  is  a  clock,  the  face  of  which 
masks  the  embrasure  of  a  cannon.  The  outbuildings  and 
surroundings  of  the  stations  are  on  far  too  grand  a  scale  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  all  around  stretch  beautiful  kitchen 
and  flower  gardens,  where  deceptive  lettuces  and  nasturtiums 
grow,  but  which  the  keen  eye  of  a  French  traveller  detects 
to  be  meant  each  as  a  little  Cyprus  and  a  possible  place  of 


arms.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  think  that  the  natives  of  the 
district  got  nothing  out  of  the  construction  of  these  bar- 
bicans and  clock-towers  or  the  planting  of  the  lettuces 
and  nasturtiums.  The  Government  paid  for  the  line  out 
of  the  milliards,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  spend  its 
money  and  get  its  railway  that  it  brought  in  a  host  of 
strange  workmen  to  carry  out  its  designs  without  the  loss 
of  a  moment.  The  railway  has  been  finished,  the  work, 
men  are  unemployed,  and  these  intruders  now  hang  in 
idleness  and  poverty  about  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Alsace.  This  is  impressive  ;  but  it  only  comes  to  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Germans  made  a  military  railway,  and 
made  it  as  it  best  suited  them.  There  is  nothing  to  con- 
stitute a  grievance  for  the  Alsatians,  if  it  is  once  under- 
stood that  it  is  their  special  mission  to  provide  Germany 
with  a  scientific  frontier.  When  this  is  once  accepted,  it 
is  difficult  to  see'why  the  Alsatians  should  complain  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  treated  with  regard  to 
public  works.  We  do  not  know  that  they  do  complain,  but 
their  French  friend  feels  sure  that  they  ought  to  complain. 
The  military  railways  were  not  made  with  their  money, 
but  with  the  milliards  extorted  from  France.  When  it 
came  to  spending  their  money  on  public  works,  they  were 
allowed  to  spend  it  or  not  as  they  pleased.  They  even  re- 
sisted successfully  a  strong  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  execute  a  work  in  which  that  Go- 
vernment was  much  interested.  The  coal-fields  of  Saarbruck 
belong  to  Prussia,  anel  the  outlet  towards  France  is  through 
the  canal  of  the  Saar  in  Lorraine.  By  means  of  a  new  system 
of  canalization  made  since  the  war,  the  French  on  their 
side  of  the  frontier  can  bring  Belgian  coal  into  the  dis- 
trict. The  Prussians  wished  to  compete,  but  found  that  in 
order  to  do  so  effectually  the  bed  of  the  Saar  canal  must 
be  deepened.  They  offered  the  province  a  subvention  to 
induce  it  to  carry  out  the  work ;  but  it  refused,  and,  as 
Lorraine  belongs  to  Germany  and  not  to  Prussia,  the 
Prussian  Government  was  powerless.  This  seems  a  curious 
instance  to  choose  of  German  harshness  and  tyranny.  The, 
injured  provincial  as  he  gazes  at  those  treacherous  nastur- 
tiums may  at  least  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  can  prevent  Prussians  from  sending  their  coals  to 
market  at  a  remunerative  price. 

There  are,  however,  some  respects  in  which  the  situa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  provinces  has 
changed  for  the  worse.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to 
pay  more  in  taxes  than  they  used  to  do.  This  is  what 
would  have  happened  to  them  even  if  they  had  remained 
a  part  of  France,  and  both  in  France  and  in  Germany 
taxation  has  largely  increased  since  the  war.  But  the 
provincials  find  German  administration  not  only  more 
irritating,  but  more  expensive,  than  French,  and  this 
is  the  part  of  their  new  burdens  to  which  they  most  ob- 
ject. Seconelly,  the  German  commercial  system  and  Ger- 
man commercial  habits  have  nothing  very  attractive  for 
those  who  have  been  recently  brought  within  their  in- 
fluence. Protection  favours  German  goods,  and  the  pro- 
vincials complain,  not  only  that  German  goods  are  forced 
upon  them,  but  that  the  goods  forced  upon  them  are  very 
bad  of  their  kind.  Cheap  and  nasty  was  the  verdict  passed 
on  German  goods  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  the  verdict 
passed  on  them  by  the  provincials  who  are  now  excluded 
from  access  to  the  superior  workmanship  of  France.  Then 
the  humble  German  trader  is  not  a  fascinating  being.  The 
Alsatians  complain  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  Jew  who 
comes  among  them  merely  to  make  the  best  of  petty 
bargains,  with  some  malicious  scheme  always  in  his  wily 
head,  and  having  no  real  connexion  or  sympathy  with 
those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  permitted  him  to 
plunder.  Lastly — and  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  French 
writer  dwells  with  the  greatest  urgency — the  whole  legal 
system  and  the  whole  system  of  the  administration  of 
justice  have  been  recast  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  pro- 
vincials have  been  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which 
they  believed  themselves  to  derive  from  the  Code  Napoleon 
and  from  the  symmetrical  system  of  French  legal  ad- 
ministration, and  instead  they  have  got  the  new  German 
Code  and  Germans  to  work  it.  The  writer  is,  if  possible, 
more  contemptuous  of  German  law  than  of  anything  else 
that  is  German.  It  is  in  his  eyes  a  mere  childish  return 
to  feudal  customs  and  mediaeval  institutions.  The  worst 
point  on  which  he  can  fasten  is  that  there  have  been  estab- 
lished everywhere  very  subordinate  judges  who  go  about  their 
little  districts  and  are  helped  by  assessors.  The  notion  of  a 
judge  trotting  about  a  district  seems  ludicrous  to  a  French- 
man, and  the  employment  of  assessors  is  open  to  the  reproach 
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that  assessors  -were  employed  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
are  not  employed  under  modern  French  law.  Then  far 
too  much  importance  is  attached  to  oral  testimony.  There 
may  have  been  little  other  testimony  on  which  to  rely 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  few  but  the  clergy  ; 
but  the  superiority  of  written  over  oral  proof  has  been  re- 
cognized in  French  law  for  three  centuries,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  German  jurists  should  be  blind  to  the  danger 
of  allowing  men  by  free  swearing  in  Court  to  go  back  on  that 
which  they  have  committed  to  paper.  An  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  lax  mode  of  regarding  writings  is  the  increase 
of  speculative  litigation.  To  check  litigation  judicial  fees 
have  been  increased,  and  in  one  way  or  another  litigation  has 
become  in  Alsace-Lorraine  so  much  more  frequent  or  so 
much  more  expensive  that  the  judicial  fees  now  figure  in 
the  provincial  budget  for  a  sum  twenty  times  as  large  as 
that  which  they  produced  under  the  French  system, 
■while  the  communes  have  had  to  provide  seventy-six  new 
houses  of  detention  to  receive  those  who  may  fall  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  wandering  Judge  and  his  assessors. 
No  doubt  all  these  things  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
friction.  New  laws,  more  suits,  judges  of  a  new  pat- 
tern, goods  cheap  and  bad,  Jew-like  hucksters,  and  more 
taxes  to  pay,  do  not  make  life  pleasanter,  or  cause  those  who 
bring  them  in  their  train  to  be  beloved.  A  Frenchman 
who  would  be  very  sorry,  or  who  would  perhaps  refuse,  to 
see  anything  different,  may  still  be  right  in  seeing  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  win  over 
their  new  brethren  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  fate  that 
has  befallen  them.  But  at  any  rate  the  provincials  can- 
not think  that  they  are  specially  badly  treated.  Every- 
thing the  Germans  do  to  them  they  do  to  themselves,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Alsace-Lorraine  could  have  been 
treated  better  if  it  was  to  be  seized  in  order  to  form  the 
rampart  of  Germany. 


RUSSIA  AND  CHINA. 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
determined  on  war  with  Russia.  If  the  sentence  on 
the  unfortunate  Envoy  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Livadia  is 
executed,  the  judicial  murder  may  be  considered  as  a 
ceremonial  announcement  of  the  rupture.  The  merits  of 
the  quarrel  are  but  imperfectly  understood,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Russian  Government  promised  several 
years  ago  to  restore  the  province  of  Kuldja  to  China  on 
certain  conditions  which  seem  to  have  been  satisfied.  By 
the  treaty  of  which  ratification  has  been  withheld, 
certain  districts,  which  are  of  course  described  by  the 
Chinese  as  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  province, 
were  to  be  retained  by  Russia  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  rest.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the 
provision  was  equitable,  or  how  far  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  comprehended  in  the  powers  given  to  the 
Ambassador.  According  to  the  European  doctrine  of 
public  law,  the  Chinese  Government  had  a  strict  right  to 
decline  ratification ;  but  in  dealing  with  Asiatics  civilized 
Governments  are  not  always  in  the  habit  of  conform- 
ing to  any  definite  international  code.  Although  the 
Russian  Government  professes  to  have  taken  offence,  its 
grievance  must  be  effectually  mitigated  by  its  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory,  especially  as  the  former  promise 
of  evacuation  will  be  regarded  as  no  longer  binding. 
Although  the  Russian  army  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central 
Asia  may  perhaps  not  be  for  the  time  strong  in  numbers,  a 
few  regiments  would  easily  hold  their  own  against  any 
force  which  could  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  Kuldja. 
It  may  perhaps  not  be  true  that  some  of  the  Chinese 
troops  in  those  regions  are  still  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows ;  but  neither  their  -weapons  nor  their  discipline 
would  enable  them  to  contend  with  comparatively  weak 
bodies  of  Russians  on  equal  terms.  The  Mahometan 
population  which  may  have  survived  the  former  war  and 
the  massacres  by  which  it  was  attended  will  probably 
prefer  the  Russians  to  their  implacable  Chinese  enemies. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment would  not  have  undertaken  to  restore  Kuldja  if 
the  possession  of  the  province  had  been  profitable  or  con- 
venient. 

The  difficulty  of  divining  the  motives  of  the  Chinese 
Government  is  aggravated  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  persons 
with  whom  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  policy  may  rest. 
The  grandmother  and  mother  of  the  young  Ejiperoe,  who 
ostensibly  exercise  his  prerogatives,  are  more  likely  to  be 


governed  by  Court  favourites  than  by  grave  and  re- 
sponsible Ministers.  The  extent  of  authority  possessed  by 
the  Emperor's  kinsman,  Prince  Kuxg,  who  is  an  experienced! 
statesman,  is  imperfectly  understood.  The  project  of  war  i 
with  Russia  appears  to  be  too  serious  a  policy  to  result 
from  a  palace  intrigue ;  and  yet  it  offers  no  intelligible 
hope  of  national  advantage.  Its  promoters  have  already 
displayed  commendable  activity  of  preparation  by 
settling  the  dispute  with  Japan.  No  other  ally  could, 
in  case  of  war  have  been  so  useful  to  an  enemy 
of  China;  and  it  would  be  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  to 
convince  the  Japanese  that  they  also  are  threatened  by  their 
powerful  Western  neighbour.  The  impending  rupture 
will  happily  not  involve  European  complications.  The 
Ambassadors  at  Pekin,  including  the  representative  of 
England,  have  used  their  utmost  exertions  both  to  save 
the  life  of  the  late  Envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  dis- 
suade the  Chinese  Government  from  its  warlike  policy. 
One  or  two  Russian  papers  alleged  that  the  Kuldja 
dispute  was  prompted  or  embittered  by  England  with 
the  object  of  creating  a  diversion  in  Central  Asia ;  but, 
even  if  any  English  purpose  could  be  served  by  the  ex- 
tension of  Russian  territory  which  may  probably  be  a 
consequence  of  the  war,  the  interest  of  England  in  the 
commerce  of  China  largely  preponderates  over  any  benefit 
which  could  be  derived  from  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  It  is  not  impossible  that  irritation  against 
Russia  might  extend  to  all  foreigners ;  and  a  maritime  war  is 
always  injurious  to  the  trade  of  neutrals.  The  great  bulk 
of  foreign  commerce  with  China  is  in  English  hands, 
and  heavy  loss  might  result  from  a  blockade  of  any  of  the 
treaty  ports.  Probably  Shanghai  might  be  exempted  from 
such  an  inconvenience.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that, 
in  consequence  of  common  relations  and  of  exposure  to 
similar  dangers,  the  European  and  American  community 
has  there  constituted  itself  into  a  sort  of  little  republic. 
When  powerful  Mandarins  from  time  to  time  encour- 
age the  lower  classes  in  their  hostility  to  foreigners, 
the  merchants  at  Shanghai  make  joint  preparations  for 
defence. 

The  Russians  have  lately  strengthened  their  fleet  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  although  the  Chinese  Government  possesses 
some  powerful  war  steamers,  it  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
contest  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Russia.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  be  no  vulnerable  point  at  which,  either  on  sea  or 
land,  the  Chinese  can  reasonably  hope  to  inflict  any  damage 
on  the  enemy.  To  uncivilized  enemies  they  are  formidable 
by  reason  of  their  inexhaustible  numbers  and  their  dogged 
perseverance.  The  Mahometan  States  which  were  established 
as  the  result  of  a  successful  insurrection  seemed  likely  to  be 
permanent ;  but  when  they  were  weakened  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, the  Chinese  gradually  pressed  on,  and  filled 
up  the  gaps  which  were  produced  by  a  war  of  extermination. 
A  civilized  opponent  such  as  Russia  may  find  Chinese 
hostility  troublesome  and  expensive ;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  military  or  naval  force  until  China  shall 
have  adopted  European  organization.  If  the  Russians 
intend  to  keep  Kuldja,  they  cannot  be  driven  out,  although 
they  may  possibly  have  a  long  struggle  to  maintain  their 
dominion.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Indian  Empire  is  for 
the  most  part  separated  from  the  Chinese  frontier  by  wholly 
or  partially  independent  States  ;  and  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  territorical  dispute  between  the  two  Empires.  The 
treaty  rights,  indeed,  which  were  acquired  twenty  years 
ago  rest  ultimately  on  force;  but  the  coast  of  China  is 
accessible  to  ships  of  war ;  and  Pekin  mi^ht,  if  neces- 
sary, be  once  more  occupied.  The  two  Chinese  wars 
which  shocked  the  philanthropists  of  the  last  generation 
have  produced  lasting  peace  and  commercial  intercourse, 
if  not  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  comba- 
tant. The  English  and  French  were  at  that  time  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  offensive.  The  Russians,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture,  may,  if  they  think  fif,  avoid  collision 
with  the  Chinese,  except  in  the  improbable  contingency  of 
an  attempt  to  ot  xin  forcible  possession  of  Kuldja.  They 
may  perhaps  extend  their  dominion  over  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  China,  but  they  are  probably  not  anxious  to 
burden  themselves  with  an  unprofitable  addition  of  terri- 
tory. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  laxity  of  administration 
which  prevails  throughout  the  Empire,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  for  some  years  past  encountered  no  formidable 
resistance  in  any  part  of  its  dominions.  Since  the  vic- 
tories of  Colonel  Gordon,  the  Taepings  seem  to  have 
become  extinct,  and  minor  attempts  at  rebellion  have  been 
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easily  crushed.  The  recent  collapse  of  an  insurrection  headed 
by  a  bold  adventurer  has  been  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
resume  an  obsolete  sovereignty  over  the  Portuguese  pos- 
session of  Macao.  The  circumstances  are  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
taken  proceedings  which  imply  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  Portuguese  title.  Whether  a  legal  form  or  fiction  will 
be  converted  into  a  practical  claim  probably  depends  on 
the  power  of  the  foreign  settlers  to  maintain  rights  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  questioned.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  Chinese  estimation  Hong  Kong,  though  it  is 
possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by  England,  may  be  either  a 
feudal  dependency  or  perhaps  a  province  of  the  Empire. 
The  Chinese  know  how  to  make  practical  use  of  their 
partly  real  and  partly  affected  ignorance  of  the  condition 
and  rights  of  foreign  nations.  On  ceremonial  occasions 
the  representatives  of  civilized  States  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  assert  their  equality  by  methods  at 
the  same  time  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  intelligible 
to  prejudiced  native  spectators.  The  contrivances  by 
which  Chinese  courtiers  seek  to  humiliate  unconscious 
strangers  have  a  childish  and  ludicrous  aspect ;  but,  as  far 
as  they  sustain  the  natural  conviction  of  superiority,  they 
may  sometimes  have  political  value.  It  is  possible  that 
the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  Ambassador,  and 
the  menacing  attitude  which  has  been  assumed  towards 
Russia,  may  be  intended  rather  to  impress  the  imagination 
of  Chinese  subjects  than  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  im- 
politic war ;  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the  Government 
should  not  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  that 
portion  of  the  province  of  Kuldja  which  Russia  was  willing 
to  cede.  It  would  always  have  been  possible  to  repudiate 
or  violate  the  treaty  after  profiting  by  its  provisions,  if 
circumstances  had  rendered  the  recovery  of  the  territory 
retained  by  Russia  safe  or  easy.  Although  China  is 
not  yet  formidable  to  great  and  civilized  Powers, 
the  resources  which  it  possesses  in  the  inexhaust- 
ible numbers  of  the  population  are  in  their  kind 
wholly  unequalled.  The  national  indifference  to  human 
life  would  enable  an  ambitious  Chinese  ruler  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices  for  the  increase  of  his  power,  and  the 
tried  stability  of  the  Empire  renders  possible  a  steady  and 
continuous  policy.  The  bigotry  which  restrains  the 
Chinese  from  the  use  of  material  improvements  of  foreign 
origin  suggests  a  large  reserve  of  wealth  and  power. 
The  prohibition  of  railways,  because  they  must  in  the 
first  instance  be  constructed  and  worked  by  Europeans, 
will  not  be  perpetual.  The  Chinese  Government  has,  with 
a  certain  inconsistency,  imported  from  England  vessels  of 
war  of  the  newest  construction ;  and,  although  the  arma- 
ment of  the  troops  is  still  defective,  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  greatly  improved  since  the  last  war.  If  there  should 
be  a  prolonged  contest  with  Russia,  though  the  result  will 
not  be  doubtful,  it  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  may  learn 
much  from  the  enemy. 


rPJXCE  BISMARCK. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  has  kept  away  from  the  German 
Parliament  long  enough  to  make  his  re-appearance 
interesting,  even  if  he  had  not  turned  the  occasion  to  such 
really  remarkable  account  as  he  did  last  Saturday.  As  has 
happened  with  some  of  the  Prince's  most  important 
speeches,  what  he  said  went  very  far  beyond  the  question 
actually  before  the  House.  The  occasion  of  his  speech 
was  a  motion  of  Dr.  Delbruck' s  providing  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  revised  agreement  between  Germany  and  Austria 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  should  not  prejudice 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  determine  whether  the  Customs 
frontier  on  the  Elbe  shall  continue,  as  now,  above  Ham- 
burg, or  be  transferred,  as  the  German  Government  are 
understood  to  wish,  to  a  point  considerably  below  that  city. 
This  question  is  indirectly  associated  with  the  proposal 
to  incorporate  a  part  of  Hamburg  into  the  Customs  terri- 
tory of  the  Empire.  If  the  change  is  made,  the  examina- 
tion by  the  German  Custom  House  officers  of  vessels 
coming  up  the  Elbe  will  take  place  before  they  reach 
Hamburg,  instead  of  after  they  have  passed  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  large  powers  of  annoyance  this  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  how  easily  it  might  be 
used  either  to  force  Hamburg  to  surrender  her  rights  as  a 
^free  port  or  greatly  to  hamper  her  in  the  use  of  them. 
The  original  agreement  between  Germany  and  Austria, 
which  dates  from  the  year  182 1,  specilies   the  point 


at  which  the  Customs  station  shall  be  fixed ;  and  Dr. 
Delbruck  contends  that,  in  any  alteration  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  place  of  the  Customs  station  should  equally  be 
fixed  by  Parliament. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  contention  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck spoke.  He  did  not  affect  to  regard  the  particular 
issue  as  of  much  importance.  The  reason  he  assigned  for 
his  reappearance  was  his  desire  once  more  to  bear  his 
testimony  against  the  parties  which  seek  to  obstruct 
the  development  of  German  unity.  It  might,  however, 
be  the  last  time  in  which  he  should  bear  this  testimony 
as  Chancellor,  though  he  hoped  to  bear  it  to  the  end  as 
a  private  member.  It  was  especially  necessary  for  him 
to  expose  the  wicked  designs  of  these  parties,  because 
their  authors  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  very 
elect.  Dr.  Delbruck  had  been  his  most  active  and  valued 
fellow-worker  in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  yet 
he  is  now  making  common  cause  with  the  Clericals. 
The  Clericals  are  the  worst  enemies  the  Government 
had  to  contend  with.  They  are  very  strong,  and  very 
well  disciplined,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  are 
usually  able  to  furnish  half  the  numbers  in  an  average 
division.  The  Samoa  Bill  was  thrown  out  the  other  day 
by  a  majority  half  of  which  were  Clericals,  and  as  they 
are  commonly  ready  to  reinforce  any  party  which  desires 
to  see  the  Government  defeated,  there  is  never  any 
security  that  this  incident  would  not  repeat  itself.  Poles, 
Progressists,  Free  Traders,  all  become  important  in  pro- 
portion as  they  make  common  cause  with  the  Centre.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  has  been  guilty 
of  the  very  crime  which  he  attributes  to  his  adversaries. 
Last  year  he  went  away  from  Parliament  under  the  convic- 
viction  that  the  Centre  meant  to  effect  some  compromise 
with  the  Government.  They  showed,  that  is  to  say,  a 
decided  disposition  to  vote  as  the  Government  wished  them 
to  vote,  and  the  Prince  was  so  pleased  with  their  be- 
haviour that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  making  peace 
with  the  Pope.  This  Session,  however,  things  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  Centre  has  voted  against  the 
Government,  and  every  fraction  of  the  Opposition  in  turn 
has  supported  the  Centre  in  doing  so.  All  this  makes  for 
the  advantage  of  Particularism.  The  National  Liberals, 
who  have  of  late  been  the  greatest  sinners  in  the  way  of 
keeping  bad  company,  very  much  mistake  their  real  in- 
terests when  they  give  support  to  the  Centre.  They  only 
encourage  the  Particularist  Governments,  who  want  no 
encouragement.  Nor  are  these  Governments  themselves 
much  better  advised.  They  may  vote  against  one  another 
in  the  Federal  Council  as  much  as  they  like,  but  they 
may  find  it  dangerous  to  vote  against  Prussia.  As  to 
Prince  Bismarck  himself,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
moment  whether  the  Liberal  fractions  continue  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Centre,  or  refuse  it  all  support  for 
the  future.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is  confident  of  his 
ability  to  carry  out  his  policy  to  the  end  ;  in  the  former 
case  he  will  be  able  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
conceim  and  go  back  into  private  life.  Thus  he  is  sure 
cither  of  victory  or  rest,  and  both  will  be  equally  agree- 
able to  him. 

For  the  first  time  Prince  Bismarck  seems  to  have 
threatened  resignation  without  conveying  any  sense  of 
terror  to  those  who  listened  to  him.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  at  last  convinced  the  Liberal  party  in  the  German 
Parliament  that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  and  that 
if  they  continue  to  vote  according  to  their  convictions,  he 
will  find  some  excuse  for  not  inflicting  the  penalty  so 
often  denounced.  Great  Ministers  have  been  taken  at 
their  word  before  now,  and  found  in  the  end  that 
a  resignation  which  no  one  really  desired  had  to  be 
persevered  with  out  of  pure  shame.  At  all  events,  the 
particular  motion  which  had  called  forth  Prince  Bis- 
marck's speech  was  virtually  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  new  Elbe  Navigation  Act  was  referred  back 
to  the  Select  Committee,  which  has  already  reported 
on  it,  because  it  contained  the  clause  objected  to  by  Dr. 
Delbruck.  Probably  it  is  not  only  the  frequency  of  the 
Chancellor's  threats  of  resignation  that  has  brought  about 
this  result.  This  undisguised  indifference  to  the  issues 
professedly  involved  in  the  legislation  against  the  Catholic 
Church  can  have  pleased  nobody.  For  nine  years  Prussia  has 
been  agitated  by  the  conflict  between  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Vatican.  The  May  Laws  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
confusion  and  disturbance.  They  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  clergy,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  secular  authorities,  they  have  simply  made  a  united 
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community  a  divided  one.  These  are  serious  consequences 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  particular  policy  ;  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  gain  arising  from  this  policy  has  been  so 
unmistakable  that  even  such  drawbacks  as  these  may  bo 
put  up  with.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  for  Prince  Bis- 
marck to  indicate  what  these  gains  have  been.  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  for  example,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  ready  last  year  to  suspend  the  May  Laws  unless  he 
had  been  of  opinion  that  they  had  answered  their  purpose. 
Prince  Bismarck  attempts  to  show  nothing  of  the  sort. 
His  object  in  passing  these  laws,  and  his  object  in 
holding  out  hopes  of  their  repeal,  has  been  exclusively 
Parliamentary.  He  has  been  punishing  Catholic  priests  and 
Catholir  bishops  because  Catholic  laymen  would  not  vote 
as  he  /ishes  them.  He  admits  that  this  is  what  he  has 
bee  doing  for  the  last  year.  It  is  the  action  of  the  Centre 
in  the  German  and  Prussian  Parliaments  that  has  made 
him  change  his  mind  about  the  May  Laws.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  so  accustomed  Europe  to  avowals  of  this 
sort,  that  their  full  cynicism  may  scarcely  be  appreciated. 
It  is  very  much  as  though  M.  de  Freycinet  were  to  declare 
that  he  had  published  the  decrees  against  the  religious 
orders,  not  because  the  religious  orders  did  any  particular 
harm,  but  because  the  clerical  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  voted  against  the  Government  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England.  If  the  May 
Laws  were  designed  not  to  ward  off  a  specific  danger 
from  the  country,  bat  to  coerce  Catholics  into  sup- 
porting Prince  Bismarck's  general  policy,  there  is 
no  section  of  German  or  Prussian  opinion  that 
can  really  defend  them.  Those  who  dislike  this  kind 
of  legislation  will  be  able  to  point  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
speech  in  proof  of  their  contention  that  it  was  not 
required.  Those  who  approve  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
will  naturally  resent  an  assurance  coming  from  so  authori- 
tative a  source  that  it  was  resorted  to  merely  as  a  piece  of 
political  strategy,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Catholics.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  so  often  frightened  his  adversaries  into  sup- 
porting him  against  their  will,  that  he  may  succeed  in 
doing  so  again.  But  he  has  never  strained  his  influence 
so  severely  as  he  has  done  in  this  instance. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE  CLUB  DINNER. 

SOME  fault  has  been  found  with  the  members  of 
the  Devonshire  Club  for  dining  together  last 
Wednesday — a  piece  of  fault-finding  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  very  unreasonable.  It  is  an  established 
maxim  in  English  life  that  there  is  no  event  in  ex- 
istence which  docs  not  justify  one  or  both  of  two 
proceedings  on  the  strength  of  it — a  presentation  at 
Court  and  a  complimentary  dinner.  Moreover  the  guests 
on  this  particular  occasion,  having  stood  for  consti- 
tuencies in  which  the  Devonshire  Club  is  situated,  and  of 
which  a  large  number  of  its  members  may  be  supposed  to 
be  electors,  had  a  perfectly  sufficient  claim  to  be  feasted. 
The  entertainment  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  the 
presence  of  the  very  talkative  and  very  self-satisfied  young 
gentleman  whom  Middlesex  rejected,  and  whom  Leeds 
was  not  too  proud  to  pick  up.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's 
reference  to  the  "  purer  political  air  of  the  North  "  was 
quite  in  the  paternal  style,  both  in  its  probably  unconscious 
identification  of  purity  and  self,  and  in  the  remarkable 
felicity  of  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas  of  Leeds  and  pure 
air  of  any  kind.  But  Mr.  H.  Gladstone's  presence  since 
his  adoption,  faute  de  mieux,  by  the  town  of  cloth,  was  in 
some  sense  a  superfluity  at  the  Devonshire  Club  dinner, 
which  was  designed  to  celebrate  not  so  much  victory  as 
defeat.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  Lord  Hartington's 
very  graceful  and  temperate  opening  speech  would  have 
disarmed  the  most  exasperated  Tory — supposing  that, 
after  certain  recent  events,  exasperation  could  linger  in 
any  Tory  breast.  There  is  something  curiously  odd  in 
the  contiast  which  the  actual  leader  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  the  somewhile  leader  of  the  late  Opposi- 
tion present.  With  one  signal  and  unfortunate  excep- 
tion, Lord  Hartington  has  never  eaten  his  words,  simply 
because  he  has  always  measured  them.  He  rarely  speaks 
— ho  rarely  spoke  even  in  the  heat  of  the  late  contest 
— without  bringing  his  hearers  back  into  that  serener 
atmosphere  of  political  conflict  where  the  weapons  arc 
"  arms  of  courtesy,"  and  where  the  battle  is  conducted 
on  the  principles  which  befit  a  battle  in  which  the  ques- 


tion at  stake  is  who  shall  do  most  good  to  the  country 
in  his  own  way.  There  must  indeed  have  been  consider- 
able mental  qualification  in  the  hope  which  Lord  Har- 
tington expressed  that  his  party  had  "  succeeded  in  avoid- 
"  ing  personality."  But  for  his  own  part  he  might  have 
made  the  statement  in  stronger  terms  than  that  of  hope. 
It  is  Lord  Hartington's  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  that  he 
has  to  repair  the  blunders  and  excuse  the  indecencies  of 
colleagues  who  are  older  than  himself,  but  certainly  not 
wiser. 

In  the  replies  of  the  guests  the  same  spirit  of  modera- 
tion was  not  uniformly  exhibited.  Sir  Arthur  Hobiiousb 
has  before  now  exhibited  proficiency  in  the  art  of  putting 
his  foot  in  it,  and  he  certainly  repeated  the  manoeuvre  on 
Wednesday  night.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Sir  Arthur 
"  does  not  desire  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
grapes  in  May  are  still  sour,  no  doubt.  But  the  original 
fox  did  not,  as  far  as  we  remember,  make  his  statement 
to  an  assembly  gathered  together  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  show  that  they  were  sweet. 
Sir  Arthur's  references  to  the  past  were,  however,  less 
remarkable  and  much  less  unfortunate  than  his  hopes  as 
to  the  future.  He  hopes,  it  seems,  that  at  the  next 
general  election  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  for  Westminster  will  be  a  comparison 
between  the  present  Government  and  the  last.  He  hopes 
to  be  able  to  say  that  "since  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
"  driven  from  office,  no  Minister  has  tarnished  his  honour 
"  by  saying  the  thing  that  was  not,  and  that  when 
"  our  Ministers  make  an  assertion,  that  assertion  repre- 
"  sents  a  fact."  Alas  for  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  !  His 
speech  was  doubtless  composed  before  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Count  Karolyi  and  of  Mr. 
Stanhope's  reply  to  Mr.  Fawcett.  Mr.  Fawcett,  at  any  rate, 
is,  we  should  have  said,  a  very  conspicuous  instance  of  a 
Minister,  if  not  a  Cabinet  Minister,  making  an  assertion 
which  represented  the  very  reverse  of  a  fact.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  as  was  to  be  expected,  steered  clear  of  such  rocks. 
He  need  not  perhaps  have  done  vicarious  penance  for  the 
"  journalist  and  man  of  letters  "  over  whom  Lord  Har- 
tington' had  indulged  in  the  least  little  crow — the  most 
polite  and  gentlemanlike  of  crows.  The  Indian  Secretary 
had  perhaps  fair  game  of  not  a  few  of  our  contemporaries 
in  his  reference  to  the  dispositions  evinced  towards  the  new 
Government  by  some  pretty  loud  supporters  of  the  old. 
The  jades  which  are  galled  by  this  may  wince,  and  those 
whose  withers  are  unwrung  need  not  affect  any  inordinate 
sympathy  with  them.  But  when  Mr.  Morley  declares 
that  the  London  journalist  has  latterly  been  the 
"  wrongest  of  men,"  and  attributes  his  wrongness  to  a 
belated  admiration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  is  scarcely 
on  such  sale  ground.  His  attribution  of  causes  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  and  events  seem  in  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  ungracious  way  in  the  wm-ld  to  be  showing  that 
the  men  of  letters  and  journalists  were  curiously  right 
in  their  wrongness.  They  said,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  as  Prime  Minister  make  himself  and  the 
country  ridiculous,  and  he  has  done  it  almost  before  his 
chairs  and  tables  have  had  time  to  get  into  Downing 
Street.  They  said  that  the  incoming  Ministry  would  find 
it  impossible  to  reverse  the  foreign  policy  of  the  lato 
Government,  and  this,  too,  has  already  been  proved  true. 
On  the  part  of  the  "  wrongest  of  men  "  these  must  be 
admitted  to  be  singular  and  unaccountable  glimmerings  of 
Tightness,  shown  to  be  such  in  a  still  more  singularly  and 
unaccountably  short  space  of  time. 

Politically  speaking,  the  two  speeches  which  Lord  Har- 
tington made,  if  they  do  not  contain  much  positive  in- 
formation, present  a  sufficiently  curious  study,  and  throw 
not  a  little  light  on  the  present  somewhat  anomalous 
state  of  the  Government.  As  to  what  the  Ministry  was 
going  to  do,  the  speaker  naturally  could  or  would  give 
but  littlo  information  on  the  subject,  only  begging  for 
no  indulgence  in  great  expectations.  It  seems  to  have 
burst  upon  the  late  Opposition  quite  suddenly  that  the 
government  of  the  country  in  such  times  as  the  pre- 
sent is  not  such  an  easy  thing  after  all,  and  requires 
considerate  handling.  As  to  general  lines  of  conduct, 
Lord  Hartington  could  only  make  the  familiar  re- 
ference to  "  those  principles  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
"  support  and  that  policy  which  we  wished  to  condemn." 
But  to  these  mysterious  principles  the  old  Herodotean 
phrase,  "  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  mention,"  might  conveni- 
ently have  been  added  ;  and,  as  to  the  condemned  policy, 
it  must  have  struck  even  Lord  Hartington's  hearers  as  odd 
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that  it  should  already  have  been  adopted.  Bat  the  real  sub- 
ject for  remark  was  the  singular  position  which  the  speaker 
and  his  hearers  assumed  towards  each  other.  Lord  Har- 
tington  spoke  as  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Liberal  party ; 
expressed,  as  such,  his  acquiescence  in  present  arrange- 
ments; was  treated  as  such  by  the  guests.  The  general 
conclusion  resulting  from  the  whole  affair  was  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  Premier  by  the  grace  of  Lord  Har- 
tington. And  this  conclusion  results,  not  from  any  as- 
sumption in  words  on  the  part  of  the  younger  leader, 
nor  from  any  suggestion  of  disagreement,  but  simply 
from  an  indefinable  total  impression.  That  such  an  im- 
pression is  in  accordance  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  used  to 
call  the  laws  of  the  Universe,  such  events  as  the  Karolyi 
letter  seem  to  be  rapidly  proving.  The  situation  is  alto- 
gether a  peculiar  one,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
it  will  prove  lasting  or  possible.  As  far  as  Lord  Harting- 
ton  is  concerned  it  must  necessarily  be  to  his  advantage. 
He  has  plenty  of  time  before  him,  he  can  afford  to  wait, 
and  every  folly  and  false  step  of  his  nominal  superior  must 
redound  to  his  credit.  Probably,  too,  the  triple  wall  of 
self-esteem  which  hedges  in  Mr.  Gladstone  will  prevent 
him  from  realizing  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the 
Indian  Secretary.  If  he  did  realize  it,  the  effect  might  be 
rather  alarming ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  was  said  of 
Dryden,  "is  not  of  a  temper  to  design  to  be  a  foil  to 
"  any  one."  But  while  the  nominal  unity  of  the  Ministry 
may  thus  be  maintained  notwithstanding  a  position  al- 
most as  logically  false  as,  as  it  was  said  beforehand, 
would  be  that  of  a  Ministry  with  Lord  Hartington  at  its 
head  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  subordinate,  the  possibility 
of  permanently  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  party  seems 
more  doubtful.  In  the  first  flush  of  victory  Radicals  like 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  even  Radicals  of  a  more  advanced  type 
than  the  member  for  Southwark,  may  be  content  to  eulogize 
Lord  Hartington.  But  when  the  situation  which  is  just 
emerging  becomes  further  developed,  when  the  divergence 
of  Radical  and  Whig  becomes  once  more  marked,  how  will 
the  Extreme  Left  bear  the  increase  of  Lord  Hartington 
and  the  decrease  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  what  will  be  the 
result  of  their  apparently  inevitable  discontent  ?  We  can 
only  say  that  then  will  come  the  time  for  Lord  Hartington 
to  clear  himself  of  the  only  stain  on  his  political 
scutcheon — the  too  memorable  surrender  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain on  the  Army  Discipline  Bill.  It  is  possible  that  that 
surrender  was  dictated  by  a  feeling  that  in  Opposition  and 
in  the  day  of  battle  "  it  would  not  do  to  discourage 
"  friends,"  a  feeling  politic  perhaps,  if  of  doubtful  morality. 
There  will  be  no  such  excuse  in  the  case  now  supposed ; 
and  it  will  be  at  that  day,  which  must  sooner  or  later  arrive 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  Lord  Hartington  will 
have  to  show  whether  his  moderation  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  strength  or  from  the  consciousness  of 
weakness. 


SUNDAY  LABOUR  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  French  Senate  has  lately  had  under  consideration 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  law  which  forbids  labour  on 
Sundays  and  Feast-days.  Englishmen  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  such  a  law  is  in  existence.  A  "  French  Sunday  " 
has  long  been  a  synonym  in  this  country  for  a  day  on 
which  the  shops  are  open  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life  go  on  as  they  do  during  the  week.  There  has  of  late 
years  been  a  considerable  movement  among  Catholics  in 
the  direction  of  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday,  but  it  has 
not  been  extensive  enough  to  affect  the  general  aspect  of 
business  life.  Ever  since  1814,  however,  a  law  forbidding 
Sunday  labour  has  had  a  place  in  the  Statute-book,  and 
the  Sabbath-breaking  customs  which  have  so  shocked 
English  travellers  of  the  gentler  yet  stricter  sex  have 
grown  up  in  distinct  violation  of  it.  It  may  be  thought 
that,  as  the  law  has  never  been  obeyed,  it  was  needless  to 
provoke  religious  strife  by  a  proposal  to  repeal  it,  and 
before  the  resuscitation  of  the  laws  against  the  religious 
orders  this  argument  might  perhaps  have  prevailed.  But 
it  is  not  an  argument  to  which  a  Government  which  has 
been  hunting  up  disused  weapons  in  the  legal  armoury 
can  resort  without  danger.  The  law  against  Sunday 
labour  is  at  all  events  more  recent  than  the  laws  on 
which  the  decrees  against  the  Jesuits  are  founded,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  more  obsolete  than  the  latter  were  till 
lately  supposed  to  be.  Supposing  that  an  attempt  to  put 
the  law  of  18 14  in  force  had  suddenly  been  made,  the  Go- 


vernment would  have  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty. 
They  could  hardly  have  allowed  the  law  to  be  put  in  action 
without  remonstrance  or  contention,  and  yet,  if  they  had 
resisted  the  application  of  it,  they  must  have  done  so  on 
the  ground  that  laws  which  have  been  allowed  for  a  lon°- 
course  of  years  to  go  unexecuted  have  thereby  become 
obsolete.  The  spectacle  of  the  Government  lawyers  re- 
I  duced  to  employ  this  argument  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  to  good  Catholics  than  edifying  to  good  Re- 
publicans. 

That  the  law  has  never  been  popular  in  France  is  not 
wonderful.  It  dates  from  a  bad  time.  The  religious  re- 
action of  1 8 14  was  one  of  the  least  respectable  of  its  class. 
It  was  vindictive  rather  than  reforming,  and  more  anxious 
to  annoy  the  sinner  than  to  reclaim  him.  The  repose  of 
the  workman  held  but  a  small  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  authors  of  the  law.  They  were  more  interested  in 
securing  the  observance  of  an  occasional  Feast-day  which 
was  only  recognized  by  Catholics,  than  in  giving  legislative 
force  to  the  weekly  holiday.  What  is  stranger  still,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  French  workman  has  never  learnt  to 
regard  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  light  in 
which  the  English  workman  regards  it.  What  this 
light  is  is  very  well  shown  by  the  reception  which  the 
working  classes  have  mostly  given  to  the  movement  in 
favour  of  opening  museums  and  picture  galleries  on 
Sundays.  The  English  artisan  is  not  specially  devoted  to 
church-going,  and  he  is  probably  quite  indifferent  to  the 
alleged  antagonism  between  the  opening  of  these  places 
and  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday.  The  change 
would  enlarge  his  opportunities  of  amusing  himself  dui'ing 
his  weekly  holiday ;  and  if  he  chose  to  put  the  necessary 
pressure  on  the  Government,  he  could  obtain  it  without 
difficulty.  Yet  he  does  not  put  this  pressure,  although  he 
is  diligently  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  Society  which  has 
been  founded  for  the  special  purpose  of  opening  his  eyes 
on  the  question.  The  reason  of  this  apathy  is  easily  told. 
He  has  a  very  keen  fear  that,  if  there  is  more  amusement  to 
be  had  on  Sundays,  there  will  be  more  work  to  be  done  on 
Sundays.  He  does  not  believe,  with  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
late  debate  in  the  French  Senate,  that  there  is  no  need  to  pro- 
tect the  workman  against  his  master,  and  that  no  matter  what 
the  law  says,  the  workman  will  always  be  sure  of  the  weekly 
holiday  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  choose  to  have  it. 
The  theory  of  the  English  workman  evidently  is  that  the 
security  of.  the  weekly  holiday  would  be  gone  if  there 
were  no  legal  difference  between  Sundays  and  other  days. 
He  is  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
that  difference  done  away  with,  even  in  a  particular  in 
which  it  operates  to  his  disadvantage.  He  believes,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that,  in  proportion  as  Sunday  labour  is  re- 
cognized by  law — he  does  not  object  to  a  good  deal  of  it 
so  long  as  it  is  not  so  recognized — the  practical  exaction 
of  Sunday  labour  will  be  brought  nearer.  A  habit  of 
stipulating  for  work  to  be  done  on  Sundays,  and  of  in- 
cluding Sunday  in  the  week's  wages,  and  deducting  a 
seventh  part  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  worked  only  six 
days,  would,  he  thinks,  grow  up  by  degrees.  Weighing  one 
thing  against  another,  therefore,  he  is  content  to  see  a  few 
public  galleries  closed  against  him  on  the  one  day  when 
he  can  go  to  them.  He  would  rather,  that  is,  have  them 
closed  than  opened  under  conditions  which,  as  he  believes, 
might  leave  him  no  more  opportunity  of  visiting  them 
than  he  has  now. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  French  workman  ?  His  position  with  regard 
to  his  employer  is  in  no  way  superior  to  that  of  the  English 
workman.  He  is  no  better  able  to  resist  a  demand  for 
more  work  than  the  English  workman.  Indeed  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  in  this  respect  his  position  is  very  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  English  workman.  The  hours  of 
labour  in  France  are  very  much  longer  than  they  are  in 
England  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  true  of  peasants  working 
on  their  own  ground  or  shopkeepers  working  in  their 
own  business,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  French- 
men working  for  other  people  are  any  more  disposed  than 
Englishmen  to  work  longer  hours  than  they  are  obliged. 
The  natural  conclusion  from  this  would  be  that  the  French 
workman,  finding  himself  not  so  able  as  the  English  work- 
man to  hold  his  own  against  his  master,  would  be  propor- 
tionately more  anxious  not  to  part  with  a  single  element  of 
protectioi^  which  the  taw  happens  to  give  him.  If  this 
was  the  feeling,  however,  it  would  certainly  show  itself  in 
the  action  of  the  Legislature.  A  Bill  to  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition of  Sunday  labour,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
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a  Radical  Government,  and  commanding  a  majority  even 
in  the  less  Radical  of  the  two  Chambers,  would  have 
been  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted.  It  is  the  work- 
ing-men who  are  most  immediately  interested  in  the 
maintenance  or  abolition  of  the  law,  and  under  universal 
suffrage  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  a  vote  in 
favour  of  its  abolition  means  that  the  working-men  are 
glad  to  see  it  go.  Why  should  French  working-men 
look  at  the  question  in  such  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  English  working-men  look  at  it?  They  are 
not  less  fond  of  holiday-making ;  they  are  supposed  to 
know  very  much  better  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  holi- 
day. In  "the  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  they 
should  be  even  more  anxious  not  to  see  the  principle  of  a 
weekly  holiday  broken  down,  the  more  so  as  they  cannot 
complain  that  in  practice  the  law  has  ever  prevented  them 
from  working  on  Sundays  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  that  passionate  hatred 
of  Catholicism  which  supplies  the  key  to  so  much  in  con- 
temporary French  politics.  The  French  workman  will 
risk  the  loss  of  his  weekly  holiday,  just  as  he  will  risk  the 
loss  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  or  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation, or  the  right  of  educating  his  children  to  his 
mind,  or  of  anything  else  that  he  values,  provided  that  by 
risking  it  he  can  inflict  a  similar  loss  upon  Catholics.  He 
does  not  want  to  make  holiday  on  Sunday;  he  prefers  to 
make  it  on  Monday.  In  England  the  workman's  love  of 
the  Monday  holiday  is  intelligible.  It  is  another  holiday 
in  the  week,  a  holiday  tacked  on  to  the  Sunday,  not  a 
holiday  substituted  for  the  Sunday ;  and  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  on  it  in  the  way  of  amusement.  In 
France  the  Monday  is  to  a  great  extent  substituted  for 
the  Sunday,  not  tacked  on  to  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  workman  should  prefer 
the  Monday.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  the  very  best 
reason  possible.  Catholics  like  to  make  a  holiday 
on  Sunday,  and  that  is  enough  to  send  the  ma- 
jority of  the  artisans  to  work  on  that  day,  and  to 
nil  them  with  the  hope  that  Catholic  workmen  may 
somehow  suffer  from  their  determination  to  treat  this 
particular  day  as  something  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
week.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the  interests  of 
Catholics  happen  to  be  identical  with  their  own,  inasmuch 
as  both  desire  a  holiday,  and  only  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  spent.  The  agree- 
ment goes  for  nothing,  the  difference  goes  for  everything. 
The  abolition  of  the  law  forbidding  Sunday  labour  will 
get  rid  of  one  more  link  between  religion  and  the  State, 
and  that  is  an  object  to  bring  about  which  a  French 
Radical  would  gladly  work  an  additional  day  a  week. 
Even  self-interest  is  silenced  in  the  presence  of  theological 
passion. 


SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY  DANDYISM. 

DANDIES,  like  saints,  are  never  uiuck  beloved  by  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Like  saints,  they  have  an  ideal  perfection  of 
manner  and  dress,  and  ideals  are  felt  to  be  impertinent.  To  be  a 
dandy  is  to  outrage  the  vanity  of  every  one  who  has  not  the  energy 
to  be  wakefully  attentive  to  details  of  deportment  and  costume. 
The  great  dandies  of  old  days,  Brummell,  Lauzun,  and  the  rest, 
were  everywhere  welcomed  because  they  made  themselves  dis- 
agreeable to  so  many  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  popularity  which 
is  acquired  by  an  attitude  provokingly  unpopular.  Men  and 
women  are  attracted  by  the  courage  which  despises  and  disregards 
their  feelings.  People  who.se  minute  perfections  and  sense  of  their 
own  merit  make  them  detested,  become  notorious,  and  consequently 
are  sought  after.  A  sage  might  say  to  aspiring  boyhood,  "  Young 
man,  be  a  puppy."  In  this  respect,  as  in  others  more  important, 
the  prizes  of  the  world  are  to  the  impudent.  Society  truckles  to 
people  who  can  consistently  display  their  conscious  superiority. 
Thevery  magnitude  of  their  insolence  and  the  calmness  of  their 
fatuity  excite  curiosity  and  welcome  analysis.  People  are  anxious 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  a  conspicuously  conceited 
fellow  is  in  earnest  and  a  supreme  fool,  or  whether  he  is  quietly 
playing  a  part.  Thus  the  eccentricity  of  imperturbable  vanity,  a 
vanity  which  declares  itself  in  peculiarity  of  dress  and  manners,  is 
rather  a  good  introduction  to  society.  A  famous  living  statesman 
was  remarkable  for  his  canes  and  waistcoats  even  before  he  was 
admired  or  feared  for  his  wit  or  eloquence.  Dandyism  was  to  him 
only  a  stepping-stone,  as  it  usually  is  to  young  people  of  high  am- 
bition and  real  strength  of  character.  They  learn  very  early  in 
life  that  to  be  remarked  is  the  first  thing  necessary  for  success,  and 
social  is  of  course  more  readily  attained  than  literary  or  political 
notoriety,  and  may  lead  on  to  these  higher  prizes.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  the  higher  dandyism  "  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  calculation.  The  most  distinguished  dandies  in 
the  history  of  society  have  been  men  of  great  power  and  ambition 


disguised  as  fops.  They  have  thus  disguised  themselves,  not  only 
because  the  distinction  gained  by  impertinent  perfection  of  dress 
was  necessary  to  their  projects,  but  because  they  could  not  do 
anything  by  halves,  and  because  they  were  supremely  vain. 
Vanity,  a  quality  much  decried,  is  really  necessary  for  some  sorts 
of  success.  Without  vanity  there  could  scarcely  be  any  ambition. 
In  the  evolution  of  character  vanity  first  declares  itself  in  the  love 
of  finery  which  is  remarkable  in  the  child  and  the  savage,  and  which 
clings  to  man}'  generals,  statesmen,  and  divines.  The  gigantic  tailor's 
and  jewellers  bills  of  a  son  do  not  usually  make  a  parent's  heart 
sing  for  joy ;  but  these  bills  may,  in  rare  cases,  be  more  full  of 
promise  and  encouragement  than  any  number  of  medals  and  first- 
classes.  It  is  dillicult,  however,  to  get  parents  and  guardians  to 
take  this  hopeful  view,  and  the  young  genius  for  dandyism,  like 
genius  for  the  other  arts,  is  too  often  persecuted  by  indignant  and 
terrified  relations. 

A  young  man  is  never  more  certain  of  social  success  than  at 
the  moment  when  most  other  young  men  never  mention  him  with- 
out saying  that  they  "  would  like  to  kick  him."  As  Thackeray 
observed  in  the  case  of  Pendennis,  that  desire  is  the  result  of  envy 
and  of  conscious  humiliation  awakened  in  manly  bosoms.  To  pro- 
voke people  so  much  is  a  token  of  superiority,  and  a  prize  of  non- 
chalance. Nor  is  it  social  dandyism  alone  which  thus  irritates 
the  rabble  of  decent  fellows  who  have  neither  the  vanity,  nor  the 
impudence,  nor  the  strength  of  resolution  to  win  distinction. 
Literary  dandyism  is  also  excessively  annoying  to  the  rugged 
hodmen  of  letters,  the  rapid  picturesque  writers,  the  half  or 
quarter-educated  persons  who  crowd  the  pres3,  and  carry  their 
farrago  of  ill-assorted  observations  to  an  uncritical  public. 
These  industrious  persons  detest  the  literary  dandy,  the  man 
who  minds  his  periods,  and  regards  the  cadence  of  his  sentences, 
and  shuns  stock  illustrations  and  old  quotations,  as  the  social  dandy 
avoids  dirty  gloves  and  clumsy  boots.  They  howl  at  him  as  the 
little  humorous  street  boys  bully  some  small  Etonian  with  a  tall 
hat  and  a  broad  white  collar,  who  has  lost  himself  in  Seven  Dials. 
This  antagonism  naturally  breeds  more  excess  in  literary  dandyism, 
till  the  prose  of  some  critics  is  a3  full  of  musk  or  millelleurs  as  the 
handkerchief  of  a  popular  preacher.  Both  parties  are  hardened  in 
their  ways ;  the  rough  and  ready  pressman  becomes  careless  even  of 
grammar,  and  trots  out  his  quotations  from  Macaulay's  essays  more 
vigorously  than  of  old.  The  prose  of  the  exquisite  begins  to  die 
away  in  aromatic  nonsense,  and  his  great  genius  tires  itself  to 
death  in  the  hunting  for  rare  exotic  adjectives. 

There  have  been  schools  of  literary  dandyism,  there  have  been 
literary  dandies,  more  robust  than  those  of  our  time.  Where 
we  can  show  nothing  much  better  (if  Mr.  Arnold  belongs  to  an 
earlier  generation)   than    Mr.   Dowden    and   Mr.   Pater,  the 
great   literary   ages   can   boast  of  Plato,   Catullus,  Itonsard, 
Pascal,  Horace  Walpole,   Sir  Philip   Sidney — nay,  one  might 
add,  Buff'on  and  Maehiavelli.     The  two  last  named  may  be 
recognized  as  literary  dandies  because  they  respected  the  mere 
details  of  their  literary  labour.    They  were  not  of  the  sect  that 
swears  by  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  fire,  and  ragged 
old  jackets  perfumed  with  cigars.    They  arrayed  themselves  in 
fine  linen,  if  not  in  purple,  before  they  sat  down  to  describe  the 
animal  kingdom  or  give  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Prince.  The 
other  writers,  whose  names  we  have  taken  very  much  at  random 
from  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  authors,  were  dandies  in  style,  ex- 
quisites in  literary  manners,  precisians  who  turned  away  from  what 
was  commonplace  in  thought.    They  lived  among  slipshod  writers, 
or  in  ages  when  all  the  world  scribbled,  or  in  times  when 
style  was  disregarded,   or  not  invented,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  seek  after  grace  and  distinction.    One  can  imagine 
how  the  Athenians,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  harsh  and 
niggardly  style  of  the   old  chroniclers,  or  the  half-developed 
prose  of  Herodotus,  laughed  at  Plato.     That  philosopher,  if 
the  portrait-bust  of  him  does  him  no  injustice,  was  very  careful 
about  the  dressing  and  curling  of  his  ambrosial  locks.    It  is 
more  certain  that  he  must  have  given  immense  labour  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  style,  to  that  instrument  of  extraordinary  supple- 
ness and  grace  which  was  derived  from  no    model.  The 
tradition  says  that  the  first  clause    of   the    Republic  was 
found  written   in    nine   different  ways    in    a    note-book  of 
Plato's.    Whether  the  legend  be  true  or  not,  the  polish  of  his 
manners  and  the  "educated  insolence"  of  his  wit  sufliciently  mark 
Plato  as  the  great  father  and  patron  of  all  literary  dandies. 
Catullus  was  not  less  a  literary  exquisite,  with  his  airs  of  a  spoiled 
wit,  and  his  style,  like  his  novum  libellum,  arida  modo  pumice  ex- 
politum.    He  naturally  takes  his  place  among  homines  venustiores, 
among  gentlemen  who  care  for  the  attire  of  their  thoughts,  who 
let  the  toga  trail  with  a  delicate  grace,  and  despise  all  muses 
inlepidm  atque  ineleijant.es.     The  famous  Pleiad  of  France,  the 
seven  poets  and  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  coterie  of 
literary  dandies.    They  made  it  their  business  to  care  for  the  wav 
in  which  thoughts  were  presented ;  they  devised  lace  and  jewelry 
of  style  and  of  versification  ;  and  boasted  of  ceste  celeste  maniere 
d'escrire,  a  celestial  transcendental  manner  of  writing.    Du  Bellay 
ventured  to  discover  that  the  old  French  of  Froissart  and  Villon 
was  scabreux  et  mal  poll/,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  onlv  the 
precursors  of  three  or  four  successive  schools  of  literary  dandies  in 
France.     Who  can   consider  the  polish,  the  precision,  the 
accuracy  of  that  speech,  its  point  and  elegance,  which  make 
even  dull  writers  seem  witty,  and  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
the    work    of   the    literary  dandies    has    not    been  wholly 
wasted  ?    Some  advantage  came  of  the  conceit  and  careful  periods 
even  of  the  elder  Balzac.    And  though  the  great  Balzac  of  a 
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later  time  is  more  remarkable  for  vigour  than  elegance,  it  was  at 
perfection  that  lie  too  aimed.  Plato  did  not  rewrite  his  sentences 
more  frequently;  and  the  ruin  of  at  least  one  publisher,  by 
Balzac's  expensive  corrections  of  the  press,  proved  how  minutely 
careful  he  was  to  have  his  thought  draped  in  the  very  best  and 
richest  language  he  could  procure  by  incessant  research.  Our  own 
revival  of  letters  had  its  heroic  dandy  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with 
his  contempt  for  the  slovens  and  grobians  of  literature,  those 
"  paper-blurrers  "  who,  "  by  their  own  disgracefulness,  disgrace 
the  most  graceful  of  Poesy."  Sidney's  censure  of  the  dramatists 
of  his  time  is  a  typical  example  of  the  scorn  of  the  literary  dandy 
of  the  nobler  sort.  "  Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to 
gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden. 
By-and-by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place  ;  then 
we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of 
that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then 
the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave  ;  while,  in 
the  meantime,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  swords  and 
bucklers ;  and  then,  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a 
pitched  field?  " 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  on  the  history  of  literary  dandyism. 
The  elegant  disdain  of  Pascal,  and  his  care  for  polished  insolence 
of  irony,  might  lead  us  to  the  reserved  conceit  and  minute  toil  of 
Gray,  and  thence  we  might  pass  to  the  fine  gentlemanly  literature 
of  Walpole.  Modern  France  had  its  school  of  dandyame  under  the 
master  whotnOuida  and  the  Society  journals  call  by  the  appropriate 
name  of  Beaudelaire.  It  might  probably  be  demonstrated  that  literary 
dandyism  has  been  salutary  as  well  as  irritating,  that  it  has  served 
as  a  protest  against  the  lax  language  and  outworn  commonplace  of 
the  press-man  and  the  poetaster,  and  that,  like  ordinary  dandyism, 
it  has  made  its  disciples  more  distinguished  among  than  beloved 
by  their  literary  brethren. 


TIlOItNS  IX  THE  CUSHION. 

BELIEVERS  in  the  operations  of  Nemesis  must  have  found 
much  agreeable  and  interesting  reading  in  their  newspapers 
during  the  past  week  ;  and  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Happy  Land 
must,  weshould  think,  have  received  important  hints  for  the  scenario 
of  a  new  drama.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  within  the  space  of  about 
forty-eight  hours,  three  prominent  members  of  an  English  Ministry 
ever  cut  such  remarkably  sorry  figures  as  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  Postmaster-General  cut  between  Saturday 
evening  and  Tuesday  morning.  The  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Eawcett  bore,  moreover,  a  painful  similarity  to  one 
another,  while  that  of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  was,  to  do  him 
justice,  more  of  the  involuntary  order  than  those  of  his  colleagues. 
Already  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  a  singular  mania  for  re- 
pentance in  the  minor  members  of  the  triumphant  party,  and  Sir 
Rainald  Knightley's  truly  diabolical  suggestion  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley  should  be  put  on  the  Bradlaugh  Committee  has  given  that 
particular  jest  a  new  lease  of  life.  But  the  apologetic  contortions 
of  the  minnows  are  naturally  less  attractive  than  those  of  the 
tritons.  Ah  Jove principium  (which  we  do  not  mean  to  translate,  as  a 
student  less  attentive  to  the  proper  construction  than  to  the  separate 
meanings  of  the  words  and  the  facts  of  the  moment  might  take  it, 
"  By  Jove,  this  is  a  beginning ! "  but)  let  us  begin  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  stereotyped  formula  of  comment  on  his  remarkable  letter  to 
Count  Karolyi  has  been  that  "  probably  no  such  missive  has  ever 
been  signed  by  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  before."  We  should 
be  inclined  to  add  a  sincere  hope  that  no  such  document  will  ever 
be  signed  by  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  again.  If  indeed  it 
were  possible  to  identify  Mr.  Gladstone  with  England,  the  letter 
would  be  productive  of  less  amusement  than  vexation  to  good 
Englishmen.  But,  as  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  identify  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  country  as  to  identify  a  fit  of  scarlet  fever  with 
the  patient  who  had  incautiously  caught  that  disease,  it  does  not  so 
very  much  matter.  The  terms  of  the  apology  have  been  discovered  by 
some  connoisseurs  in  language  to  be  "  graceful,"  bat  the  particular 
variety  of  grace  which  they  display  would  be  a  little  puzzliDg  to 
indicate.  The  culprit  begins  by  saying  that  when  he  accepted  the 
Queen's  commands  to  form  a  Ministry  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  repeat,  or  even  defend,  the  "  polemical  language  " 
which  he  had  previously  used.  Polemical  language  is  a  phrase 
rather  neater  than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  we  hope  that 
the  next  offender  who  appears  at  Bow  Street  charged  with  sins 
of  the  tongue  will  remember  it.  But  it  is  a  little  odd  that  a 
statesman  should  confess  to  indulgence  in  language  which,  by  his 
own  admission,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  part  he  may  have 
to  play  a  few  days  after  using  it.  Then  comes  the  apology 
proper,  and  an  assurance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "cordial  respect 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  " — the  efforts,  be  it  remembered, 
which  he  had  previously  described  in  polemical  language  as  those 
of  the  ruler  of  a  country  "  which  has  been  the  unflinching  foe  of 
freedom,"  and  of  which  "  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  it  had  done 
good  in  any  spot  of  Europe."  This  lands  us  in  a  pleasing  dilemma. 
Either  Austria  is  not  the  unflinching  foe  of  freedom,  &c  ,  or  else 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  cordial  respect  for  the  unflinching  foe  of 
freedom.  After  this,  in  his  usual  lengthy  fashion,  Mr.  Gladstone 
hints  that,  if  he  had  been  supplied  with  a  declaration  of  the  purity 
of  Austria's  intentions,  he  would  never  have  talked  polemically. 
Now,  by  his  own  description,  he  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  only 
a  private  person  fighting  for  his  seat.  From  which  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  supply  every 


English  candidate  with  a  categorical  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he,  the  Emperor,  intended  to  keep  his  pledges.  The  "  grace  "  of 
this  attempt  at  self-excuse  is  peculiar.  But  it  has  long  been  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  apologies  that  they  never  allow 
himself  to  have  been  really  in  the  wrong.  In  consequence  of  thi3 
custom,  several  birds  are  invariably  killed  by  these  stones.  The 
offended  person  is  not  unduly  propitiated,  and  the  apologist  has  the 
advantage  of  having  to  apologize,  with  the  additional  awkwardness 
of  seeming  to  grudge  his  apology.  Still  it  would  be  wrong  to 
quarrel  with  so  great  an  authority  on  the  art  of  speaking  in  haste 
and  repentiug  at  leisure  as  the  present  Prime  Minister.  The 
garden  space  allotted  to  his  official  residence  is  not  extensive,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  already  sent  to  his  new  constituents 
for  a  supply  of  the  best  Musselburgh  leeks.  The  guests  at  the 
first  Ministerial  dinner  next  Wednesday  are  sure  already  of  at 
least  two  dainties.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  to  have  no  fancy  for 
whitebait.  But  of  cock-a-leekie  there  should  be  good  store,  and  a 
prime  humble  pie  is  already  in  cut  at  Downing  Street. 

The  Postmaster-General  has,  so  to  speak,  eaten  his  leek  with  a 
difference — a  difference  which  may  surprise  those  who,  disagreeing 
with  Mr.  Fawcett  in  politics,  have  hitherto  had  in  many  ways  a 
high  respect  for  him.  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  crime  was  simply 
the  indulgence  in  indecent  and  violent  language,  which  is  with  him 
"  pretty  Fanny's  way,"  and  the  fault  of  his  apology  lies  chiefly  in 
the  awkward  and  unctuous  verbosity  which  is  also  natural  to 
him.  But  Mr.  Fawcett's  case  is  not  so  pleasant  a  one.  Indeed, 
to  describe  it  properly,  we  are  almost  afraid  we  should  have  to 
borrow  the  vocabulary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Fawcett  goes  to  Hackney,  describes  the  courtesy 
he  has  himself  received  from  members  of  the  late  Government, 
and  then  goes  on  to  charge  that  Government  with  what,  had  it  been 
the  fact,  would  have  been  not  merely  an  act  deserving  impeachment 
in  days  when  impeachments  were,  but  one  which  would  also  have 
been  impossible  to  any  body  of  gentlemen  or  any  individual  gentle- 
man. After  which  he  was  good  enough  to  promise  his  "  assistance  " 
to  Lord  Ilartington  in  looking  after  Indian  matters.  If  the  Indian 
Secretary  on  reading  this  speech  did  not  with  emphasis  express  the 
wish  that  Mr.  Fawcett  would  mind  his  own  business,  the  House  of 
Cavendish  has  in  its  heir  a  model  of  Christian  meekness.  The 
story  which  Mr.  Fawcett  must  have  got  from  some  backstairs  tittle- 
tattle  of  clerks  was  an  utterly  and  ludicrously  false  one,  and  re- 
ceived a  flat  contradiction  from  Mr.  Stanhope  with  great  promptitude. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Fawcett  apologizes  in  language  which,  though  not 
so  involved  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  far  surpasses  the  latter  in  ungracious- 
ness and  impropriety.  Mr.  Fawcett  tries  in  a  roundabout  fashion 
to  fix  once  more  upon  his  adversaries  the  charge  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  utterly  baseless,  and  "regrets  having  blamed  the  Go- 
vernment for  not  communicating  the  information  "  which  they  had 
not  got.  Mr.  Fawcett's  sorrow  certainly  does  not  seem  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  him,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  too  clearly 
what  it  is  that  he  ought  to  regret.  However  this  may  be,  the  duet 
with  his  chief  is  a  very  sufficient  one,  and  the  country,  we  have 
no  doubt,  is  proud  of  the  powers  of  the  executants.  The  Con- 
gregational Unions  which  pass  resolutions  hailing  "  the  new 
legislative  and  administrative  era  "  may  have  this  little  exhibition 
respectfully  commended  to  them.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley  forgets  his  God ;  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
Mr.  Gladstone  forgets  history,  statesmanship,  and  international 
courtesy ;  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  Mr.  Eawcett  forgets  the 
Ninth  Commandment.  Medcunt  Saturnia  regna.  The  leader  of 
the  new  era  first  makes  a  blustering  attack  and  then  a  grovelling 
apology;  and  one  of  his  aides  first  utters  a  slander  and  then,  forced 
to  retract  it,  endeavours  to  make  out  that  it  was  not  so  very 
much  of  a  slander  after  all.  A  Radical  wit,  in  the  elegant 
polemical  language  affected  by  that  party,  once  designated  Her 
Majesty's  late  advisers  as  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Liars.  It  was  a 
fortunate  anticipation,  for  otherwise  the  phrase  might  have  found 
a  different  application. 

We  must  almost  apologize  for  classing  Sir  WTilliam  Harcourfs 
misfortune  with  these.  The  thorn  in  his  cushion  is  something  of 
a  bull,  for  the  Home  Secretary's  particular  woe  is  that  he  has  not 
got  a  cushion.  He  is  the  dark  star  of  the  Government  Pleiad,  the 
wandering  Achamoth  of  the  Ministerial  Pleroma.  But  his  mishap, 
if  more  ludicrous  than  those  of  his  colleagues,  is  also  more  respect- 
able and  more  reparable.  A  Ministry  which  cannot  find  seats  for 
its  chief  members  is  not  necessarily  disgraced  thereby  ;  a  Ministrjr 
whose  members  alternately  make  f  alse  statements  and  retract  them 
abjectly  or  grudgingly  may  perhaps  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly.  Yet  at  the  bottom  Sir  William  Harcourt's  troubles  have 
had  the  same  cause,  though  not  quite  the  same  complexion,  as  his 
friends.  The  mania  for  polemical  language  which  for  some  years 
has  affected  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  party  (Lord  Ilartington 
being  almost  the  only  exception)  has  wrought  all  this  woe.  If 
the  Home  Secretary  could  have  refrained  from  vulgar  exultation 
and  coarse  abuse  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  he  would  probably  not 
have  had  to  sutler  an  indefinite  period  of  specially  inconvenient 
defeat.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  grasped  the  fact  that  anybody 
who  did  not  wish  him  success  was  not  necessarily  the  offscouring 
of  the  world,  he  would  not,  at  least  on  this  particular  occasion,  have 
been  laughed  at  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  and  have  proclaimed 
his  hopeless  incapacity  for  statesmanship  simultaneously  with  his 
assumption  of  the  reins  of  State.  If  Mr.  Fawcett  could  have 
waited  a  day  or  two,  or  have  minded  his  own  business,  he  would 
not  have  had  to  brook  the  plain  words — "  That  is  not  true  " — 
which  leave  a  sting  in  the  soul  of  every  gentleman.  Such  little 
accidents  as  these  can  of  course  have  no  effect— no  immediate 
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effect  that  is  to  say— on  a  majority  of  some  three  or  four  score  and 
a  Cabinet  of  all  the  virtues.  But  still  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  undoubted  capacity 
for  making-  themselves  ridiculous,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  If 
they  force  the  pace  in  this  fashion,  even  they  must  find  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  up.  No  Cabinet,  no  Government,  can  serve  up  a 
member  hot  as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  every  morning 
for  an  unlimited  period.  A  Home  Secretary  as  seatless  as  a 
cherub,  defeated  by  the  very  party  over  whose  utter  overthrow  he 
has  been  crowing  his  shrillest ;  a  Prime  Minister  proclaiming  him- 
self to  have  been  a  windy  talker  about  things  on  which  he  was 
not  "  supplied  with  the  information  "  which  everybody  else  had, 
and  dragging  his  country  through  the  dirt  of  an  apology  for  which 
there  never  ought  to  have  been  any  cause ;  a  Postmaster-General 
.pumping  clerks  of  Government  departments  for  information  like 
a  private  detective,  and  pushing  his  own  colleague  out  of  the 
way  to  make  false  platform  revelations  on  matters  within  that 
.colleagues  province— these  are  characters  and  situations  of  a 
strength  which  no  dramatist  can  sustain  through  the  piece.  And 
even  if  the  superhuman  power  of  the  chief  in  this  respect 
should  continue  to  inspire  his  subordinates  with  unwonted 
efforts— if,  for  instance, '  an  odd  little  story  about  a  certain 
interview  of  a  certain  Under-Secretary  with  a  certain  corre- 
spondent should  turn  out  to  be  true— the  laughing  powers  of  the 
spectators  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Man  may  be  a  risible  animal, 
but  none  of  his  faculties  are  capable  of  indefinite  exertion.  It  is 
even  just  possible — we  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Congregational  Unions 
for  the  suggestion — that  amusement  might  in  time  give  place  to 
another  feelmg.  It  did  so,  if  we  remember  rightly,  once  before,  indeed 
.not  much  more  than  seven  years  ago.  Innocent  self-revelations  of 
the  Gladstone-Fawcett  kind  are  apt  after  a  time  to  create  a  dim 
notion  even  in  the  Congregational  mind  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  "  The  Lord's  lambs  mun'  play,"  as  an  indecorous  story 
has  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Fawcett  are  undoubted  "  brebis 
du  Seigneur  " ;  but  they  are  surely  beginning  their  gambols  with 
Injudicious  energy  and  speed. 


THE  MUSICAL  MAN. 


1\/TR.  I>U  MAURIER  has  of  late  devoted  himself  in  the 
_lVJ_  pages  of  Punch  with  great  ability  to  holding  up  to  the 
derision  of  the  world  the  silly  side  of  aBstheticism.  Would-be 
poets  and  painters,  dilettanti  and  cognoscenti,  are  the  victims  of 
his  pencil.  At  times  he  has  attacked  the  musical  amateur,  but  not 
with  the  sting  which  he  employs  in  other  cases.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  argued  that  there  is  hardly  the  scope  for  ridicule  in  the  case  of 
musical  amateurs  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  class  of  people  Mr. 
'Du  Maurier  generally  deals  with;  but  the  real  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  quite  another  quarter.  If  there  is  a  subject  upon  which 
■society  considers  it  has  a  right  to  speak,  it  is  music.  Any  amount 
of  nonsense,  any  quantity  of  dogmatic  assertion,  any  foolish  jingle 
of  jmpty  words,  passes  in  society  as  musical  criticism.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  matters  not,  provided  the  expressions  of  approval  or 
■disapproval  are  sufficiently  vehement,  and  downright  abuse  only 
adds  piquancy  which  the  vulgar  mind  mistakes  for  satire.  It 
always  was  and  ever  will  be  so.  The  artist  will  sneer  at  the 
-critic's  ignorance,  the  critic  at  the  artist's.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  it,  and  had  the  case  remained  so  there  were  no  necessity 
for  our  present  remarks. 

Formerly  this  kind  of  musical  criticism  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  newspapers,  but  now  some  able  professor  of  the 
art  is  to  be  found  in  every  drawing-room.  The  musical  man, 
as  he  is  called,  as  if  in  unconscious  recognition  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  true  musician,  is  far  from  the  rarity  that 
he  was  at  one  time.  There  is  hardly  a  hostess  in  London 
who  could  not  produce  one  at  a  lew  moments'  notice  to 
delight  the  ears  of  her  guests  with  his  views  upon  music.  He  is, 
to  outward  appearance,  much  the  same  as  his  brethren  in  the  other 
arts.  A  plentiful  lack  of  hair  on  his  pallid  face,  with  an  abnormal 
development  of  the  same  on  his  head  ;  a  languid  air,  indicative  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  consumption  ;  a  sad  expression  of  countenance, 
as  if  weary  of  the  ways  of  men ;  a  looseness  of  collar  and  necktie ; 
an  affectation  of  poetical  abstraction ;  and  a  general  effeminacy  in 
movement  and  posture,  are  all  present  in  the  musical  man.  So  far 
he  is  inoffensive  enough,  and  may  even  become  amusing  ;  but  it  is 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  him  that  the  disagreeable 
characteristics  make  themselves  apparent.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  he  has  three  distinct  ways  of  addressing  an  interlocutor 
— the  humble,  the  patronizing,  and  the  insolent.  The  first  he  em- 
ploys whilst  conversing  with  a  musician, when  his  remarks  are  chiefly 
confined  to  monosyllables  of  affirmation  or  negation  ;  the  second  in 
his  intercourse  with  ladies  generally;  and  the  third  to  all  those  whom 
he  considers  his  inferiors,  and  this  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
human  race.  As  to  his  claim  to  the  title  of  musical,  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  the  slightest.  He  plays  the  pianoforte,  and  sings 
with  more  or  less  success  little  French  or  German  songs,  and  will, 
if  asked  (he  needs  no  pressing),  give  his  audience  a  little  chanson 
of  his  own  composition.  As  far  as  talk  about  music  is  concerned, 
he  will  talk  to  Doomsday ;  but  his  remarks  are  dogmatic  and  void 
of  argument.  Most  musical  men  have  their  musical  heroes,  though 
we  have  met  with  some  who  honestly  affirm  that  they  are  their 
own  heroes.^  Brahms,  Wagner,  and  now  Hermann  Gbtz,  can  each 
boast  of  their  musical  men,  who  cannot  converse  for  five  minutes 
without  dragging  in  their  own  special  heroes  by  the  heels ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  exasperating  specimen  of  this  type  is  he  who  has 


a  musical  hero  that  no  one  has  heard  of  before,  or,  at  least,  that 
you  suppose  no  one  has  heard  of  before.  Not  to  know  the  writings 
of  Ilerr  Ignatius  Brausekopf  is  a  sin  that  you  will  not  easily  be 
forgiven  by  such  a  one,  and  the  full  vials  of  h's  wrath  will  be 
poured  out  on  your  devoted  head.  Ilia  dogmatism  will  show 
itself  in  all  its  terrible  vigour.  Do  you  think  Rossini  a 
great  musician  ?  You  will  be  met  with  invective  against  the 
Italian  school.  Mozart  a  master  of  his  art  ?  You  will  be  answered 
that  you  are  an  advocate  of  tunes.  And  here,  in  passing,  it  may  bo 
remarked  that  this  special  form  of  musical  man  avows  himself  almost 
an  enemy  to  melody.  Perhaps  you  may  express  a  strong  liking  for 
the  intense  power  of  Beethoven  ;  you  will  immediately  be  met  with 
a  patronizing  assent,  only  to  be  flooded  with  praise  of  the  hero 
Brausekopf.  And,  for  all  you  know,  the  poor  man  whose  name  has 
thus  been  thrust  upon  your  attention  may  be  a  most  worthy  and 
rising  musician  who  is  personally  as  unknown  to  the  musical  man  as 
to  yourself.  To  such  nonsense  as  this  is  one  subjected,  and  in  pro- 
test we  write,  Let  every  one  beware  of  the  musical  man  if  he  would 
enjoy  himself  at  any  social  gatheiing.  The  ignorance  of  the 
creature  is  colossal.  One  of  the  tribe,  in  discoursing  in  his  usual  self- 
opinionated  way  of  the  rendering  of  Beethoven's  Wddstein  sonata 
some  time  ago,  persistently  called  it  the  "  Wallenstein  "  sonata,  in 
spite  of  charitable  attempts  to  make  hini  see  the  mistake  he  had 
fallen  into.  Our  forefathers  were  apt  to  discourage  all  attempts  at 
the  dissemination  of  musical  knowledge  among  men,  giving  as 
their  reason  that  music  was  only  an  accomplishment  fitted  for 
women  and  for  fools.  Had  they  any  foreknowledge  of  the  advent 
of  the  musical  man  ? 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  new  and  rapidly  increasing  genus? 
Sorrowfully  it  must  be  admitted  that  women  are  the  fosterers  of 
this  unpleasant  type  of  man.  Formerly,  in  fact  quite  within  the 
memory  of  middle-aged  men,  to  be  unmusical  was  not  considered 
a  sin.  Now  alas,  it  is.  Not  to  be  able  at  least  to  talk  upon  the 
subject  will,  if  it  does  not  totally  extinguish,  at  least  cast  a  shadow 
over  your  conversational  powers.  And  this  is  the  decree  of  ladies 
in  society.  It  is  doubtless  au  easy  way  of  paying  a  social  debt  to 
invite  a  host  of  friends  to  an  uncomfortable  crush,  where  each  one, 
after  having  saluted  the  hostess,  endeavours  with  all  the  alacrity  at 
his  command  to  escape  from  the  miseries  impending ;  but  such 
crushes  become  irksome  to  the  average  mortal,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enliven  them  with  some  excitement,  and  what  more 
pleasant  than  music  ?  Thus  music  became  fashionable.  The  rich 
paid  heavily  for  professional  performers,  but  what  were  the  needy 
followers  in  their  steps  to  do  ?  The  musical  man  became 
at  once  an  attraction,  and  the  competition  for  him  increased 
to  a  mania.  Now  this  personage,  being  a  Brummagem  ar- 
ticle, was  easily  manufactured  to  meet  the  demand.  Given  a 
certain  amount  of  assurance  and  a  nimbleness  of  finger  at  the 
pianoforte,  the  rest  might  be  safely  left  to  the  tailor,  barber,  and 
haberdasher.  Thus  sprang  into  "life  the  musical  man  as  we 
now  have  him.  Of  course  it  is  only  human  nature  that  he 
should  suppose  he  really  has  the  ring  of  true  metal  about  him, 
and  even  if  he  were  to  fall  into  a  momentary  fit  of  modesty  and 
fancy  that  he  was  not  the  genius  he  supposed  himself,  society — 
that'  is,  the  ladies — would  not  allow  him  to  undeceive  himself. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  the  musical  man  became  society's 
hero  even  in  spite  of  himself.  Fashion  demanded  him,  and 
he  was  produced.  This  would  not  have  been  so  had  the 
fair  hostesses  who  cultivate  the  music  mania  lived  in  the 
time  of  their  forefathers,  when  music  was  studied  as  an  art, 
not  as  an  accomplishment.  Sad  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that,  although  the  taste,  as  it  is  called,  for  music  i3 
more  general,  the  study  of  the  art  is  much  more  rare  than  formerly. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  those  who  do  not  make  music  a  profes- 
sion. The  accomplished  young  lady  of  the  present  day,  who  plays 
the  most  difficult  music  with  facility,  could  not  do  what  probably 
her  grandmother,  let  us  say,  considered  a  matter  of  no  inordinate 
difficulty.  For  instance,  we  have  known  old  ladies  transpose 
at  sight,  read  a  figured  bass  or  score,  and  show  themselves  in 
every  way  acquainted  with  harmony  and  thorough-bass — words 
which  to  the  ordinary  accomplished  young  lady  of  our  time  mean 
an  amount  of  knowledge  scarcely  to  be  attained  in  a  lifetime.  In 
those  days  men  travelled  by  stage-coach  and  not  by  steam,  and  it 
appears  they  studied  earnestly  and  were  not  driven  by  fashion. 
The  fact  is  that  those  who  wished  it  were  educated  in  music,  and 
those  who  did  not  wish  it  left  it  alone.  Of  course  there  was  no  room 
for  musical  men.  Times  like  those  may  perhaps  come  again  when 
a  sufficient  amount  of  rope  has  been  granted  to  these  gentlemen  to 
hang  themselves,  but  meanwhile  we  have  to  submit  to  their 
dictation.  As  things  stand  at  present,  however,  five  minutes'  con- 
versation with  any  of  the  ladies  who  encourage  him  will  show 
you  what  the  musical  man's  power  is.  Even  if  you  are  not 
favoured  with  his  name,  you  will  find  that  you  are  considered  & 
fool  for  not  thinking  as  he  does.  That  he  is  a  tyrant  to  hL- 
patronesses  we  doubt  not,  but  we  fear  that  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  value  the  appearance  of  culture  too  much  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  useful  purveyor.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existence  of  this  class  of  men  does  any  permauent  damage 
to  the  cause  of  music,  but  it  accounts  in  a  great  degree  for 
the  large  amount  of  nonsense  that  one  hears  people  talk  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  see  persons,  otherwise  in  their 
right  minds,  listening  to  and  applauding  such  rubbish  as  these 
musical  men  give  forth.  Prigs  there  ever  will  be,  and  they  are> 
sufficiently  irritating  companions,  but  still  they  are  mostly  tolerable 
in  comparison  with  the  musical  man.  His  priggishness  is  com- 
bined with  a  contempt  for  his  sex  and  a  disgusting  effeminacy. 
We  are  apt  to  inveigh  against  the  affectation  of  manliness  in  a 
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woman  ;  "but  how  much  more  detestable  is  the  affectation  of 
womanliness  in  a  man ! 

Believing',  however,  as  we  firmly  do,  that  there  is  some  use 
in  nature  for  all  created  things,  we  set  ourselves  to  work  to 
find  out  in  what  possible  way  the  musical  man  fulfilled  bis 
destiny.  For  a  long-  time  we  despaired,  and  began  to  think  that 
at  last  we  had  found  one  exception  to  an  otherwise  universal 
truth  ;  hut  at  last  we  were  rejoiced  to  discover  that  the  musical 
man,  like  all  other  things  in  creation,  has  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Indeed,  judging  from  the  answers  of  many  ladies  of 
whom  we  have  inquired,  he  is  a  veritable  treasure,  an  unpaid 
private  secretary,  a  confidential  agent,  a  general  trouble-saver, 
the  one  thing  needful  to  the  over-worked  lady  of  fashion, 
lie  will  arrange,  we  are  told,  a  dinner-party,  write  all  the  invi- 
tations, nay  even  instruct  the  French  cook  in  his  own  tongue. 
We  have  met  with  some  musical  men,  it  is  true,  whose  only  re- 
commendation is  that  they  are  veiled  in  mystery.  "  Who  is  be  ?  " 
we  have  heard  asked.  "  I  don't  know  ;  but  he  is  charming,  and 
so  useful !  "  comes  the  answer  ;  "  and  you  meet  him  everywhere  " 
— the  latter  part  of  which  we  can  endorse  sorrowfully.  There 
are  rumours  that  the  musical  man  has  been  known,  through  sheer 
gratitude,  to  be  the  medium  of  introducing  a  wealthy  but  some- 
what  vulgar  patroness  into  those  regions  which  take  the  place  of 
paradise  to  the  opulent  parvenue.  Need  more  be  said  !J  Indeed  he 
has  his  uses,  this  gentle,  insolent  musical  man ;  it  is  only  to  be 
wished  that  he  would  stick  to  his  last  and  leave  music  to 
musicians.  We  fear,  alas  !  that  that  is  just  what  he  will  not  do. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

THE  opposition  to  Daniel  Iiochat,  M.  Sardou's  play  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  has  gradually  diminished,  and  the  piece 
can  now  be  judged  on  its  merits.  When  we  saw  it  a  short  time 
since,  any  loud  expression  of  opinion,  whether  favourable  or  adverse, 
was  rarely  heard.  It  is  curious  that  a  people  so  dramatic  as  the 
Parisians  should  not  be  able,  when  their  religious  or  political  con- 
victions enter  into  the  question,  to  separate  the  author  from  the 
characters.  They  do  not  wait  to  see  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
his  personages,  but  they  continually  interrupt  the  action,  accord- 
ing as  the  sentiments  expressed  give  them  pleasure  or  pain  ;  and  in 
newspapers  and  in  conversation  the  language  used  is  such  that  one 
would  almost  think  that  M.  Sardou  bad  been  giving  a  lecture  in- 
stead of  writing  a  play.  The  following,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
passages  that  raised  the  loudest  storm: — 
Fargis. 

Ah!  ca!  voyons:  entenclons-nous  une  bonne  fois.'  C'est  done  a  toute 
idee  religieuse  que  vous  en  avez  ?  Et  voiladonc  votrc  programme  ?  Plus 
<ic  religion. 

Daniel. 

Et  pourquoi  faire  ?  Est-ce  que  ma  raison  accepte  ce  qu'elle  ne  pent  pas 
coutroler  ?  Est-cc  que  j'admets  que  Ton  regie  toutcs  les  pense'es  et  tons 
les  actes  de  ma  vie  sur  do  pre'tendues  verites  dont  on  ne  pent  me  fournir 
aucune  pieuve  ?  Reveries,  divagations,  tout  ccla  !  Le  positif,  le  reel,  le 
voila  !  La  terre  oil  je  suis  ne,  oil  je  vis,  oil  jo  meurs  !  Que  mon  intelligence 
s 'applique  a  me  rendre  ce  sejour  force  le  plus  agreable  pour  moi  ;  c'est 
mon  droit !  Le  plus  profitable  aux  autres !  c'est  mon  devoir !  Etje  serais 
hallucine  d'aller  me  rever  une  destinee  chimerique  dans  les  nuages,  quand 
elle  est  si  bien  marquee,  d'ici  ii  la,  de  mon  berceau  a  ma  tombe. 

Fargis. 

Une  socie'te  sans  Dicu. 

Bid  ache. 
II  y  a  assez  longtemps  qu'il  nous  gene. 

Fargis. 

11  n'y  en  a  plus,  e'est  convenu !  Mais  du  moins  ne  commets  pas  dans 
ta  maison  lafaute  impardonnable  que  tu  as  comm'ise  ailleurs.  N'y  souleve 
pas  la  question  religieuse.  Tu  as  une  femme  eclairee,  institute,  dont  la 
religion  n'a  rien  que  de  sage  !  Et  tu  vas  compromettre  tout  ton  bonheur 
pour  ce  malheureux  temple !    Eh  !  n'y  vas  pas  pour  toi,  vas-y  pour  elle  ! 

BlDACIIE. 

Opportunists 

Daniel. 

Une  lachete,  tout  bonnement,  que  tu  me  conseilles ! 

Here  are  three  sets  of  opinions — the  coarse  and  somewhat 
vulgar  atheism  of  Bidache,  Daniel's  faithful  friend  and  most 
obedient  servant ;  the  more  polished  materialism  of  Daniel  him- 
self; and  the  common-sense  liberalism  of  Fargis,  who  has  pre- 
served some  shreds  of  belief,  and  is  most  anxious,  on  the  grounds 
of  private  peace  and  public  tolerance,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
left  to  believe  or  not  as  they  please.  It  is  at  first  uncertain  to  which 
of  these  views  M.  Sardou  himself  may  lean  ;  although  it  seems 
a  matter  of  certainty  towards  the  end  that  he  is  of  the  opinion 
of  M.  Fargis ;  but  the  orthodox  were  deeply  shocked  to  hear 
infidel  sentiments  expressed  so  crudely,  and  their  opponents  re- 
sented with  equal  violence  the  possibility  of  toleration. 

As  a  piece  of  dramatic  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  Daniel  liocliat, 
notwithstanding  two  or  three  excellent  situations  and  a  brilliant 
dialogue,  will  have  a  lasting  reputation.  The  author  is  not  one  of 
those  rare  writers  who  can  give  a  permanent  value  to  that  which 
is  written  to  serve  a  particular  purpose.  One  merit  the  play 
undoubtedly  possesses,  and  it  is  precisely  a  merit  in  which  many 
of  M.  Sardou's  most  successful  pieces  have  been  deficient.  The 
characters  are  real  men  and  women,  not  lay  figures  pulled  by  strings 
of  the  author's  own  making.  In  Lea  Henderson,  too,  he  has  drawn 
a  real  English  girl,  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  but  firm  in  her 
adherence  to  a  creed  which  is  for  her  a  reality,  not  a  form.  The 
first  two  acts  are  excellent,  but  the  last  three,  which  belong  to  a 


pamphlet  rather  than  a  comedy,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceed- 
ingly dull.  Everybody  discusses  the  question  of  the  civil  and  the 
religious  marriage,  in  turn,  and  at  considerable  length.  To  an 
Englishman  it  is  inconceivable  that  Lea  should  not  have  known 
Daniel's  real  opinions  after  the  opportunities  she  had  had  ;  and, 
secondly,  on  the  given  conditions,  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that 
Daniel  should  have  wounded  her  deepest  feelings  by  declining  a 
ceremony  which  to  him  would  have  been  devoid  of  all  meanin"-. 
To  the  first  of  these  objections  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
reply ;  but  to  the  second  Frenchmen  answer  that  a  man 
in  Daniel's  position  could  not  have  entered  a  church  or 
submitted  to  any  religious  ceremony.  This  situation  it  was 
M.  Sardou's  avowed  intention  to  set  before  his  countrymen 
in  the  clearest  possible  light.  He  did  not  intend  Rochat  to  be  at 
all  an  unusual  person — as  he  seems  to  us  to  be  —but  only  a  leader 
of  the  extreme  party  now  in  power,  whose  happiness  is  wrecked 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  political  and  social  creed.  The  title  of  the 
piece  might  well  have  beeu  "  Extremes."  It  is  throughout  admir- 
ably acted.  Mile.  Bartet  realizes  to  the  life  the  author's  concep- 
tion of  Miss  Henderson,  than  which  we  can  give  no  higher  praise. 
M.  Delauuay,  who  plays  Daniel — a  part  wholly  out  of  his  line — 
shows  more  clearly  than  ever  how  great  a  dramatic  artist  he  is  ; 
and  M.  Thiron  makes  of  Bidache  the  coarse  and  slightly  vulgar 
personage  which  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Mile.  Jouas- 
sain  is  delightful  as  the  old  lady  with  a  mania  for  deeds  of  charity 
and  the  distribution  of  tracts ;  and  the  whole  is  charmingly  en- 
livened by  the  somewhat  romping  loves  of  Esther  Henderson  and 
Oasimir  Fargis,  parts  which  are  played  by  Mile.  Barretta  and 
M.  Baillet. 

Hardly  less  interesting  than  Daniel  Iiochat  is  a  revival  of 
Britannicus,  in  which  Mile.  Favart  plays  Agrippine  for  the  first 
time.  The  talent  of  that  really  great  artist,  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  decry,  was  never  exhibited  to  greater 
advantage.  She  seems  all  at  once  to  have  corrected  the  defects  of 
her  voice,  and  to  have  given  to  it  depth  and  richness  ;  while  her 
expressions  and  her  gestures  in  the  scenes  with  her  son  bring 
back  before  our  eyes  that  imperious  dame  of  whom  Nero  stood  in 
awe,  and  from  whose  dominion  there  was  no  escape  except  by 
assassination.  The  Nero  of  M.  Mounet-Sully  has  merits,  but,  like 
all  he  does,  is  sadly  unequal ;  and  in  the  reconciliation  with  his 
mother,  when  he  bends  over  her  hand  to  kiss  it,  the  measured 
jerkiness  of  his  movements  compelled  even  the  solemn  occupiers  of 
the  stalls  to  undisguised  laughter.  M.  Volny  is  Britannicus.  He 
is  of  the  age  required  for  the  part ;  but  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
any  other  merit.  Youth  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  success  in  the 
impersonation  of  a  youthful  character. 

Les  Noces  d' Attila  is  the  title  of  the  four-act  drama 
which  M.  Henri  de  Bornier,  the  author  of  La  Fille  de 
Roland,  has  just  produced  at  the  Odeon.  The  piece  is 
full  of  fire  and  movement,  and  the  verse,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  influence  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  sonorous  and 
picturesque.  The  author,  however,  is  a  poet  rather  than  a  drama- 
tist ;  his  characters  talk,  but  they  do  not  act ;  and  he  has  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  getting  rid  of  them  when  they  have  uttered 
a  sufficient  number  of  fine  lines.  In  treating  his  subject  he  has 
followed  closely  the  ordinary  narrative  of  Attila's  marriage  and 
death,  with  this  difference,  that  he  makes  him  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Hildiga,  a  Burgundian  princess  who,  like  a  second  Judith, 
avenges  the  ruin  of  her  country.  Attila  is  played  with  much 
picturesque  vigour  by  M.  Dumaiue  ;  and  Hildiga  by  Mile.  Rous- 
seil,  who  however  lacks  "sympathy";  but  the  honours  of  the 
evening  are  for  M.  Marais,  who  enacts  Walter,  a  young  French, 
general  in  love  with  Hildiga.  He  comes  to  Attila's  camp  to  pro- 
tect her ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  author  kills  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  might  have  been  of  some  use  to  the  lady.  Into 
his  mouth  are  put  all  the  patriotic  speeches  ;  and,  as  nature  has 
endowed  him  with  a  fine  voice,  which  he  knows  how  to  manage, 
and  an  attractive  person,  which  he  drapes  becomingly  in  the  most 
gorgeous  of  costumes,  he  becomes  an  object  of  much  interest  to 
the  audience.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  Attila  is  Germany, 
and  Walter  France ;  and  all  the  fine  speeches  of  the  latter,  while 
containing  no  word  that  the  Censure  could  object  to,  have  an 
undercurrent  of  meaning  which  the  public  is  not  slow  to  seize. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  lines,  which  are  besides  a  good 
example  of  the  author's  style  : — 

Attila. 

Done,  pour  vaincre  Attila  tu  crois  qu'il  suffirait 
D'un  seul  liomme  ? 

Walter. 

A  Lutece  une  femme  l'a  fait ! 
Les  homines  voulaient  fuir  devant  toi — sur  la  greve 
Une  femme  parut,  son  nom  est  Genevieve. 
Elle  leur  dit,  "  Partez !  mais  nous  vous  le  jurons, 
Epouses,  filles,  scours,  meres,  nous  rcsterons !  " 
Us  resterent.    Des  lors,  la  craintc  et  l'e'goisme 
S'enfuirent  emportes  d'un  souffle  d'he'ro'isme, 
La  vaillante  cite  de  fer  se  he'rissa, 
Et  quand  Attila  vint,  il  cut  pour  et  passa! 
Eh  bien  !  j'imiterai  la  sainte  prophetesse, 
J'irai  trouver  lii-bas  les  soldats  de  Lutece, 
Je  leur  dirai :  Je  viens,  si  je  n'ai  trop  d'orgueil, 
Dans  vos  murs  consacrcs  par  la  gloiie  et  le  deuil, 
Creer  le  point  d'appui  du  monde  qui  chancelle ; 
Soyons  les  artisans  de  l'eeuvre  uuivcrselle  ; 
Qu  its  s'appellent  Gaulois,  Franc,  Burgonde,  ou  Germain, 
Aux  peuples  eperdus  montrons  le  vrai  chemin, 
N'attendons  pas  les  Huns  clicz  nous,  comme  naguere, 
Dans  l'antre  de  ces  loups  allons  porter  la  guerre, 
Et  les  vieux  e'tendards,  dont  nos  temples  sont  tiers, 
Joints  auxjeuues  diapeaux,  sauvcront  l'uuivers  ! 
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The  theatres  where  long  sensation  melodramas  are  usually  per- 
formed have  not  been  fortunate  of  late.  The  Ambigu,  how- 
ever, has  revived  with  some  success  one  of  Frederick  Lemaitre's 
most  famous  creations,  Robert  Macaire.  The  original  two-act  melo- 
drama is  played  as  a  prologue  to  the  farcical  comedy  which 
Frederick  produced  after  the  great  success  of  his  fantastical 
creation.  M.  Gil  Naza  plays  Macaire ;  and  though  he  has  to  con- 
tend with  recollections  of  his  great  predecessor,  is  as  successful  as 
could  be  expected  in  pleasing  his  audience.  The  Porte  St.  Martin 
is  giving  Les  Etrangleurs  de  Paris,  adapted  from  M.  Belot's  novel 
at  tremendous  length,  with  all  the  realistic  effects  that  are  so  de- 
lightful to  the  Boulevard.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  hardly  more 
than  a  succes  cPestime.  At  the  little  Troisieme  Theatre  Francais, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  well-merited,  and  let  us  hope  permanent, 
success  has  been  achieved  by  a  five-act  drama  with  the  strange 
title  Chien  d'Aveugle.  It  is  a  story  of  modern  life,  dealing  with 
three  persons  only,  one  of  whom  is  blinded  by  his  mistress  for  fear 
that  he  should  abandon  her.  The  fifth  act  is  unnecessary,  but  the 
first  four  are  excellent,  and  the  interest,  painful  as  it  is,  never  flags 
for  a  moment.  It  is  a  first  work  of  two  authors,  one  of  whom  is 
an  actor  at  the  Gymnase.  His  professional  experience  probably 
accounts  for  the  cleverness  of  the  principal  situations ;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  the  development  of  the  characters  is  natural 
and  artistic,  and  that  the  dialogue  is  fresh  and  original. 

There  is  yet  one  matter  on  which  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  thought  proper  to  leave  the  Coni^die 
Francaise.  The  dramatic  critics  had  the  audacity  to  find  fault 
with  her  performance  of  Donna  Clorinde  in  M.  Emile  Augier's 
fine  play,  L'Aventuriere.  On  reading  the  articles  of  these  faithless 
persons — of  whom  the  Abdiel  was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  M. 
Zola — the  injured  lady  no  doubt  felt  an  intense  desire  to  revenge 
berself  on  some  one.  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
kept  a  fetish  for  these  occasions,  which  she  used  to  thrash  until 
she  had  recovered  her  temper.  Apparently  Mile.  Bernhardt  is  not 
so  prudent.  She  looked  about  for  a  victim.  A  body  of  critics 
strong  in  their  unanimity  is  invulnerable,  even  to  an  actress  in  a 
rage.  Not  so,  she  thought,  would  be  M.  Perrin,  the  official  head 
of  the  Comedie,  a  man  as  innocent  in  the  whole  business  as  our- 
selves. She  probably  expected,  if  she  thought  at  all — for  she 
admits  in  one  of  her  numerous  letters  that  the  next  day  she  was 
as  much  astonished  as  anybody  at  the  action  she  had  taken — that 
he  and  his  company  would  approach  her  on  their  knees,  in  humble 
supplication,  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mediaeval  pictures  ap- 
proach their  patron  saints,  and  beg  her  to  return.  She  must  have 
been  singularly  disconcerted  at  the  course  he  actually  took.  He 
wrote  to  M.  Augier  a  letter  which  gives  a  singularly  agreeable 
picture  of  the  relations  between  authors  and  manager  in  the 
first  of  French  theatres ;  and  called  the  Committee  together 
to  consider  the  legal  position  of  the  recalcitrant  actress.  M. 
Augier,  in  a  letter  as  generous  as  M.  Perrin's,  entreated  them 
to  deal  gently  with  a  lady  who  practised  so  many  arts  equally 
well  (or  ill),  and  to  reserve  their  severity  for  talents  less  universal 
and  more  serious.  The  Committee,  however,  felt  themselves  un- 
able to  take  this  lenient  view  of  the  case ;  nor,  on  the  evidence 
before  us,  can  we  see  how  they  could  have  acted  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Perrin's  formal  statement  in  the  letter  above  re- 
ferred to,  Mile.  Bernhardt  is  wrong  in  her  facts.  The  piece  had 
been  rehearsed  eighteen  times ;  and,  if  she  had  not  thought 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities  for  making  herself 
perfect  in  her  part,  it  was  her  fault  and  not  his.  Again,  she  had 
twice  announced  herself  as  ready  to  play — on  Saturday,  April  16  ; 
on  the  Tuesday  before,  and  again  on  the  Friday  after,  the  final 
rehearsal.  Lastly,  after  the  performance,  she  appeared  delighted 
with  her  reception,  and  spoke  of  her  intention  to  play  still  better 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  Of  course,  in  a  theatre  like  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  no  actress  can  be  allowed  to  come  and  go  at 
will.  The  rules  may  be  severe,  but  the  position  is  one  of  ex- 
ceptional advantages ;  and  those  who  enjoy  them  must  submit  to 
the  control  they  impose,  or  be  content  to  bear  the  penalty  fixed  by 
law  for  their  violation  of  their  engagements. 

"We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  investigating  this  amusing  q  uarrel 
because  we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  the  management  of  the 
Comddie  Francaise,  and  a  warm  admiration,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
for  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  wayward  lady  who  has  put 
herself  so  completely  in  the  wrong.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
overstrained  string.  Not  content  with  a  reputation  as  an  actress 
which  a  year  or  two  since  promised  to  rival  that  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  art,  Mile.  Bernhardt  strove  to  be  distinguished  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  literature.  She  became  the  spoilt  darling  of 
a  whole  coterie  of  flatterers.  Newspapers  that  live  on  the  doings 
of  the  successful  or  the  eccentric  had  her  followed  about,  and  re- 
galed the  public  with  details  of  her  escapades,  and  reports  of  her 
witticisms.  The  folly  of  London  society  last  summer  completed 
the  work  that  Paris  had  begun.  With  a  repetition  of  that  un- 
seemly adulation  in  view,  she  was  overtasking  her  delicate  physical 
organization  in  a  feverish  preparation  for  it.  To  her  ordinary 
occupations  she  added  rehearsals  of  long  and  unfamiliar  parts. 
Meanwhile,  that  which  ought  to  have  been  her  real  work,  the 
careful  study  of  parts  entrusted  to  her  by  the  Comedie,  was  the 
last  thing  she  thought  about.  For  more  than  a  year  she  had  not 
appeared  either  in  a  new  piece  or  in  a  revival.  It  was  evident 
that  the  quality  of  her  work  was  degenerating.  Her  voice  was 
not  what  it  had  been.  It  was  only  too  clear  that  her  heart  was 
not  engaged  in  the  characters  which  she  might  be  called  upon  to 
represent.  Her  eyes  wandered  about  the  house,  and  her  by-play 
became  unmeaning.    In  a  word,  she  had  ceased  to  impersonate, 


and  had  begun  to  act.  M.  Sardou  was  too  wise,  notwithstanding 
her  reputation,  to  let  her  play  Miss  Henderson  in  Daniel  Rochat. 
And  when  she  did  attempt  Donna  Clorinde,  it  was  plain  that 
she  was  not  at  her  best.  The  least  severe  of  her  critics 
admits  that  any  other  actress  would  have  been  received  with  a 
silence  that  would  have  told  her  hovv  completely  she  had  failed. 
Her  Theatre  is  now  showing  her  that  it  can  do  without  her. 
Mile.  Croizette  has  appeared  with  success  in  the  very  part  in 
which  Mile.  Bernhardt  failed ;  Mile.  Bartet  has  been  welcomed 
with  vociferous  applause  as  the  Queen  in  Ruy  Bias ;  and 
though  probably  she  is  not  what  Mile.  Bernhardt  was,  when 
she  chose — for  it  was  one  of  her  very  best  impersonations — 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mile.  Bernhardt  herself  did  not 
play  the  part  at  the  Odeon  in  1872  as  she  played  it  at 
the  Comedie  Francaise  in  1879.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  when 
she  repents,  as  of  course  she  will  do  before  long,  it  will 
be  too  late.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Comedie,  which  of  all 
theatres  in  Europe  most  dislikes  a  star,  will  open  its  doors  to  her. 
She  will  soon  discover  that  she  has  lost  more  than  the  Theatre  by 
her  impetuosity.  How  will  she  be  able  to  perform  any  of  her 
most  successful  characters  without  the  help  of  those  distinguished 
artists  who  formerly  surrounded  her  ?  What  will  her  Mrs.  Clark- 
son  in  IJ Etrangere  be  without  M.  Coquelin  and  Mile.  Croizette ; 
her  Marie  de  Neubourg  without  M.  Mounet-Sully,  M.  Febvre,  and 
the  rest,  whose  talent  gave  to  the  Court  of  Spain  that  colour  which 
aided  so  remarkably  her  touching  delineation  of  the  neglected 
princess  whose  heart  was  frozen  by  its  formality  ?  She  may 
possibly  achieve  a  partial  success  in  London,  where  the  French 
language  and  French  literature  is  imperfectly  understood,  and 
where  the  audiences  of  such  performances  as  hers  are  likely  to  be 
fashionable  rather  than  intelligent ;  but  in  Pari3  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent. She  is  not  strong  enough,  artistically  or  physically,  to  be 
the  sole  attraction  of  a  theatre.  Other  artists  have  left  the 
Comedie  in  a  huff,  as  she  has  done ;  but  not  one  of  them  realized 
their  fond  hopes  of  independence  and  success.  Mile.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  an  enterprise  in  which  Rachel 
herself  failed  miserably.  With  the  Comedie  she  might  have  been 
almost  anything ;  without  it  she  will  be  nothing. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  occasion  for  noticing  an  odd  and  not 
very  sensible  performance  which  took  place  on  Monday  last  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  representation 
by  English  actors  in  French  of  L'Aventuriere,  the  piece  connected 
with  Mile.  Bernhardt's  retirement  from  the  Francais.  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  appeared  as  Donna  Clorinde,  and  showed  a  very 
remarkable  command  of  French  accent  and  rhythm  ;  nor  was  her 
acting  without  considerable  merit.  Two  French  players,  Mile. 
Hebert,  or  Herbert,  and  M.  Marius,  appeared  respectively  fas 
Colie  and  Don  Annibal ;  and  their  French,  although  M.  Marius 
showed  some  traces  of  his  long  residence  in  England,  offered  an 
odd  contrast  to  that  of  the  performers  of  the  other  parts.  M. 
Marius's  acting  was  exceedingly  clever.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
whole  performance  of  the  English  players  was,  as  a  tour  de  force, 
creditable;  but  we  cannot  conceive  what  good  end  is  served  by 
such  an  entirely  inartistic  undertaking.  The  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  must  at  best  be  of  that  kind  which  might  be  given  to  a  company 
of  actors  who  chose  to  go  through  a  serious  drama  perched  on 
stilts,  assisted  by  two  people  walking  iu  the  usual  way,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  a  dangerous  fall. 


OUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 

WE  called  attention  some  little  time  ago  to  a  curious  and 
apparently  authentic  account  in  Macmillayis  Magazine  of 
"the  Genesis  of  the  Times."  The  present  number  of  the  same 
magazine  contains,  though  not  from  the  same  hand,  a  record 
hardly  less  curious  and  equally  circumstantial  of  the  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  present  condition  of  the  London  Correspondent  of 
the  provincial  press,  whose  power,  if  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  may  be 
trusted,  lias  increased  and  is  increasing,  though  he  does  not  add 
that  it  ought  to  be  diminished.  The  influence  of  the  provincial 
newspapers,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  tired  of  proclaiming,  has 
received  a  fresh  illustration  in  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  and 
this  seems  to  have  suggested  the  subject  of  Mr.  Reid's  paper.  He 
speaks  throughout  in  a  tone  of  assured  confidence  as  being  in  full 
possession  of  his  facts,  and  intimates  again  and  again  that  if  he 
chose  he  could  say  a  good  deal  more,  "  but  a  sense  of  discretion 
compels  me  to  preserve  a  discreet  reticence."  For  the  accuracy  of 
his  details  we  cannot  of  course  vouch,  but  his  natural  history,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  particular  development  of  species  is  certainly 
amusing,  and  has  every  appearanee  of  being  based  on  fact.  That  the 
London  Correspondent  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  belonged  to  "  a 
despised  orderof  men'' therecanbeno  doubt.  The  late  James  Hannay 
summarily  dismissed  them  as  men  "  who  do  for  money  what  old 
women  do  for  love,"  whose  function  is  "  to  gossip  and  retail  gossip 
at  so  much  a  column."  And  the  reproach  is  candidly  allowed  not 
to  have  been  an  unmerited  one.  It  indicated  fairly  enough  the 
kind  of  literary  garbage— or  "  tawdry  rubbish,"  to  adopt  aCphrase 
of  Mr.  Reid's — wherewith  the  omniscient  Correspondent  of  the 
Little  Pedlington  Herald  periodically  regaled  his  readers,  who  very 
often  were  quite  content  to  accept  for  gospel  whatever  he  was 
pleased  to  tell  them.   And  he  told  a  good  deal  :— 

He  could  tell  you  the  precise  words  in  which  Prince  Albert  had  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  on  receiving  a  certain  piece  of  intelligence  •  he 
knew  that  the  Prince  of  Wales— then  verging  upon  his  tenth  year— wis 
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already  giving  trouble  in  the  matter  of  cigars ;  he  had  the  latest  jest  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  newest  display  of  Lord  John's  jealousy,  at  the 
point  of  his  pen  ;  and  as  for  the  ''  secrets"  of  the  clubs,  he  had  such  a 
mastery  of  them  as  must  have  filled  club-men  themselves  with  amazement. 
He  "lounged" — that  was  his  favourite  phrase — from  the  Carlton  to  the 
Reform,  and  from  the  Reform  onwards  to  the  Athenaeum  or  the  United 
Service,  apparently  having  the  run  of  all  those  august  establishments,  and 
being  on  the  terms  of  greatest  familiarity  with  everybody  in  them.  He 
was  a  '•  silent  member  "  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  favoured  you  with 
strange  anecdotes  of  the  smoking-room  and  the  terrace;  he  was  at  home 
behind  the  scenes  in  all  the  theatres  in  London,  and  talked  of  the  leading 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  day  by  their  Christian  names ;  he  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  this  or  the  other  great  novelist,  and  furnished  the  world 
with  remarkable  particulars  concerning  the  Oriental  luxury  in  which  his 
friend  and  patron  lived. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  lie  was  probably  a  gentleman  who,  in 
modern  slang,  was  "  out  of  it 8  altogether,  who  had  never  entered 
a  club  in  his  life,  scarcely  knew  a  single  statesman  of  the  day  by 
sight,  and  whose  thrilling  paragraphs  were  a  mixed  compound  of 
Lis  own  internal  consciousness,  and  "  the  dull  chatter  of  third-rato 
taverns.''  There  was  clearly,  as  Mr.  Reid  observes,  nothing 
sinful,  or  indeed  unnatural,  in  the  desire  to  know  something  more 
of  public  men  and  public  matters  than  could  be  gathered  from 
reports  of  the  Parliamentary  debates.  And  it  may  be  true  that 
"  the  essayists  and  gossiping  diarists  "  of  the  last  century  to  some 
extent  catered  for  this  craving,  which,  as  wo  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Juvenal,  in  a  still  earlier  age,  when  the  printing  press  as  yet 
was  not,  found  its  gratification  in  the  gossip  of  the  barbers'  shops 
of  Athens  and  Rome. 

Rut  at  last  "  this  miserable  kind  of  impostor  "  who  used  to  trade 
on  the  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  public  began  to  be  found  out, 
and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago — Mr.  Reid  is  precise  in  his 
dates,  and  he  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  "  the 
year  1365  or  1866" — the  old  order  changed,  giving  place  to  new. 
At  that  epoch — for  it  was  quite  an  epoch  in  the  career  of  Our 
London  Correspondent — one  or  two  leading  Scottish  journals  hired 
special  telegraphic  wires,  which  were  placed  at  their  exclusive  dis- 
posal from  6  p.m.  till  early  next  morning.  It  soon  however  be- 
came evident  to  them  that  a  special  wire  was  of  no  great  use 
without  a  special  telegram  to  communicate,  and  accordingly 
branch  editorial  offices  came  to  be  established  in  London, 
whence  arose  the  new  order  of  Correspondents.  Rut  meanwhile 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  London 
daily  press  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  day.  When  Mr.  Rarnes 
was  editor  of  the  Times,  he  did  not  belong  to  a  single  London 
Club,  and  held  no  friendly  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  either 
political  party.  Rut  his  successor,  Mr.  Delane,  who  was  courted 
for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  from  his  influential  position,  became 
the  recipient  of  Lord  Palmerston's  confidence  as  Prime  Minister. 
He  used  his  information,  however,  on  the  principle  of  ars  est  celare 
<trtem,  not  to  produce  an  impression  of  special  knowledge,  but  in 
•order  to  suggest  or  predict  what  he  knew  was  in  fact  going  to  be 
done,  and  thus  gained  a  reputation  for  sagacity  and  influence  for 
•the  paper  which  could  both  perceive  what  was  necessary  and  en- 
force its  convictions  on  the  Government.  But  that  reputation  of 
course  declined  as  the  Times  began  to  lose  its  monopoly,  and  the 
representatives  of  provincial  journals  came  to  the  front.  At  first 
indeed  they  were  rudely  repulsed,  if  not  positively  insulted,  by  the 
Under-Secretaries  and  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  their  promotion 
to  whom  they  ventured  to  appeal.  But  their  pertinacity  was  in- 
domitable, and  if  Mr.  Reid's  information  is  to  be  trusted — and  he  as- 
sures us  that  he  knows  much  more  than  he  cares  to  reveal — by 
no  means  always  of  the  most  creditable  kind.  "Repulsed  by 
the  master,  the  London  Correspondent  had  recourse  to  the  man  " ; 
he  was  not  above  touting  for  odds  and  ends  of  news  among 
Government  clerks  and  copyists,  and,  if  these  failed,  there  were 
postmen  and  messengers  to  fall  back  upon.  Mr.  Reid  even  assures 
us,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Home  Secretary's  private  desk 
was  upon  one  occasion  opened  by  a  false  key,  to  discover  whether 
a  certain  important  document  had  or  had  not  received  the  royal 
signature.  Moreover,  as  several  country  papers  had  taken  Govern- 
ment clerks  into  their  pay,  they  became  the  organs  of  the  grum- 
bling and  tittle-tattle  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Civil  Service. 
And  the  Correspondent  found  another  means  of  picking  up  stray 
scraps  of  information  in  the  practice  of  "  lobbying,"  that  is,  getting 
into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  through  introductions  to 
members,  and  there  interviewing  his  M.P.  friends.  This  led  Lord 
Charles  Russell,  then  Sergeant-at-Arms,  to  issue  an  order  in  1869 
excluding  all  representatives  of  the  newspapers  from  the  lobby, 
which  is  now  however  overrun  with  them.  Rut  in  the  same  year 
the  provincial  press  achieved  what  Mr.  Reid  considers  its  crown- 
ing and  decisive  triumph.    And  it  happened  in  this  wise. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reforming  Government  had  just  come  into 
office,  and  the  new  brooms  were  making  a  clean  sweep  ever}'- 
where.  Rut  as  one  official  abuse  after  another  was  assailed  and 
doomed,  the  outcry  of  the  officials  naturally  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  they  as  naturally  took  advantage  of  their  connexion 
with  the  press  to  air  their  grievances  before  the  public.  The 
answer  of  the  new  heads  of  the  different  departments  was  to 
appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  weapons  of  their  assailants.  Their 
method  of  procedure  is  detailed  in  the  following  very  curious  and 
circumstantial  narrative : — 

One  day  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  when  as  yet  the  new  Government  was 
barely  beginning  its  work  of  reform,  the.  "  London  Correspondent  "  of  one 
of  the  leading  provincial  papers  was  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  an  important  member  of  the  Ministry,  inviting  him  to  call  upon  him 

■at  the  office  of  which  the  writer  was  the  new  chief.    "  Mr.  ,"  said  the 

Minister  when  the  correspondent  had  been  ushered  into  the  handsome  room 


looking  out  upon  St.  James's  Park,  where  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  State  were  administered,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask 
you  a  favour.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  that  nearly  all  the  London  news- 
papers are  attacking  me  for  the  changes  I  am  introducing  into  this  office. 
I  have  ascertained  that  many  of  these  attacks  are  being  made  by  clerks  in 
this  department.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  will  be  willing  to 
set  my  side  of  the  case  unofficially  before  the  public.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
praise  me  or  to  defend  me,  but  simply,  through  your  correspondence  with  the 
paper  j-ou  represent,  to  let  the  facts  about  this  office  become  known  to  the 
outside  world.  If  you  consent,  I'll  supply  you  with  all  the  information 
you  require,  only  making  it  a  condition  that  you  exaggerate  nothing,  and 
that  you  publish  nothing  which  I  wish  you  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  withhold  from  your  readers." 

Thenceforth,  Mr.  Reid  assures  us,  the  gentleman  in  question 
became  the  medium  of  communication  between  a  great  de- 
partment of  State  and  the  public  at  large,  and  J;he  attacks  of  the 
permanent  officials  were  successfully  rebutted.  And  he  adds  that 
within  a  very  few  years  there  was  not  a  department  in  the  State 
that  did  not  make  use  of  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to 
attacks  which  could  not  be  conveniently  met  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  whips  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  individual  members 
of  every  rank,  recognized  the  great  advantage  of  this  means  of. 
establishing  direct  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The 
London  daily  journals,  as  well  as  the  Central  News  Associa- 
tion, have  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  their  pro- 
vincial contemporaries  in  adopting  a  regular  system  of  "  lobbying."" 
And  thus  finally  "  the  London  Correspondent  has  become  a  person 
of  exceptional  influence  and  importance,"  and  our  legislators  are 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  expose  to  his  eyes  the  mysteries 
from  which  twenty  years  ago  he  was  jealously  excluded.  Nay, 
more,  the  legislators  themselves  descend  into  the  arena,  for  "  it  is 
notorious  that  some  of  the  best  London  Letters  published  in  the 
provincial  newspapers  are  written  by  politicians  who  have  made  no" 
mean  reputation  for  themselves  in  Parliament."  Mr.  Reid  de- 
clines to  discuss  at  the  fag  end  of  his  article  how  far  this  change 
is  an  unalloyed  advantage,  nor  have  we  space  to  enter  inta 
that  question  here.  He  intimates  pretty  clearly  however  hia 
opinion  that  the  benefits  of  the  change  greatly  preponderate,  inas- 
much as  it  tends  to  bring  the  governing  body  into  closer  and. 
more  direct  relations  with  the  people,  and  to  make  "  the. 
real  working  of  the  great  legislative  machine  "  better  understood, 
by  the  public  out  of  doors.  "  We  have  to  educate  our  masters 
in  something  more  than  the  three  R's."  Re  it  so ;  but  there  ia 
surely  another  side  of  the  question,  though  it  is  too  wide  a  one 
to  examine  here.  The  necessary  tendency  of  this  "  new  order  o£ 
things "  is  not  only  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  workinga 
of  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  business,  but  also  to  bring  popular 
influence  far  more  directly  to  bear  on  Ministers  and  Parliaments, 
and  to  give  large  additional  power  to  "  the  fourth  estate  of  the 
realm."  That  is  certainly  a  very  important,  and  perhaps  an  in- 
evitable, but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  a  beneficial 
change.  Mr.  Reid  appears  to  us  throughout  his  paper  either  to 
overlook  or  to  ignore  it. 


WRECK  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

I^HIS  Report  which  has  been  lately  issued  is  not  on  the  whole 
-  encouraging.  From  the  abstract  which  it  gives  of  the  returns 
made  to  the  Roard  of  the  casualties  which  occurred  between 
July  1st,  1878,  and  June  30th,  1 879,  it  appears  that  the  total  losse3 
during  that  period  exceeded  those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  vessels  lost  are  spoken  of  in  the  report  as  "  classed  "  and  "  un- 
classed  "  ;  the  first  beading  comprising  those  which  were  classed  a4 
Lloyd's,  the  Liverpool  Registry,  and  the  Rureau  Veritas  ;  the 
second,  those  which  were  either  classed  at  one  of  the  smaller 
registries,  or  not  classed  at  all.  In  1876-77,  the  total  tonnage  o£ 
vessels  belonging  to  the  first  category  which  were  lost  was  167,491. 
In  1877-78  it  was  148,957;  in  1878-79,  189,903.  The  increase, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  very  large.  With  unclassed  vessels  the 
case  is  different,  as  the  number  of  accidents  has  happily  dimi- 
nished. In  1876-77,  the  tonnage  of  those  lost  was  123,999;  m 
1877-78,  120,077;  in  1877-79,  108,546.  The  decrease  is  cer- 
tainly satisfactory;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  classed 
vessels  are  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  unclassed  ones> 
and  that  the  diminution  of  accidents  to  the  latter  does  notr, 
so  far  as  regards  loss  of  property,  at  all  counterbalance  the  in- 
crease of  accidents  to  the  former."  The  totals  are : — for  1 876-77, 
291,490;  for  the  succeeding  year,  269,034;  and  for  1878-79, 
298,449.  These  figures  tell  a  very  painful  story,  and  unfortunately 
they  are  not  the  only  disagreeable  ones  in  the  Report.  This  con- 
tains, according  to  custom,  a  statement  of  the  casualties  to 
Rritish  vessels  abroad,  and  to  foreign  vessels  on  the  coasts  of 
Rritish  possessions,  and  gives  the  annual  average,  as  shown  by  the 
accidents  which  have  occurred  during  a  period  of  five  years.  It 
appears  that  the  average  number  of  casualties,  other  than  collisions, 
causing  total  loss,  is  6S8J.  In  1878-79  there  were  710  of  these 
losses.  The  average  number  of  collisions  causing  total  loss  is  30*. 
In  1878-79  the  number  was  39.  The  average  of  casualties 
of  all  kinds — with  the  exception  of  collisions  not  causing 
total  loss,  the  records  of  which  are  deficient — is  3,0905.  The 
number  for  1878-9  was  3,198.  Certainly  the  Report  does  not 
show  that  there  has  been  of  late  any  improvement  in  shipbuild- 
ing, or  that  sailors  are  becoming  more  skilful.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  official 
publication  are  of  this  unpleasant  nature.  There  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  considerably  more  than  the  usual  amount 
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of  misfortune  at  sea  during  the  year  mentioned  ;  but  nevertheless 
some  of  the  returns  are  decidedly  satisfactory.  The  casualties, 
other  than  collisions,  to  British  vessels  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  losses 
were  274,  as  against  294  and  315;  and  the  serious  casualties 
not  causing  loss,  517,  as  against  587  and  726.  The  return 
of  collisions  on  the  coast,  which  includes  those  that  occurred 
to  foreign  vessels,  also  show9  a  diminution,  being  701,  against 
795  and  847 ;  and  the  number  of  collisions  involving  total 
loss  is  below  the  average  of  ten  years.  This  average  number 
i9  69^.  In  1878-79  the  losses  from  collisions  were  64.  The 
casualties,  other  than  collisions,  involving  total  loss  of  British 
and  foreign  ships  were  also  below  the  average  of  ten  years, 
which  is  4iOj3s.  In  1878-79  the  number  of  these  casualties 
was  333,  the  smallest,  with  one  exception,  of  the  whole  period. 
Most  important  of  all,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  loss  of 
life.  In  1876-77,  3,051  lives  were  lost  at  sea;  in  1877-78,  2,452  ; 
in  1878-79,  2,064.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  second  of  these  years  the  list  was  largely  swelled  by  the  loss 
of  the  Eurydice,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  great  mis- 
fortune, the  number  of  deaths  in  1877-78  would  only  have  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1878-79.  There  can  now 
unfortunately  be  no  doubt  that  the  return  for  the  present  year  will 
be  swollen  by  a  calamity  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  1878, 
and  that  the" Board  of  Trade  statement  will  have  to  include  the 
loss  of  320  lives  by  the  foundering  of  the  Atalanta. 

In  the  tables  giving  the  number  of  deaths  from  wrecks  and 
other  casualties  some  facts  are  shown  which  are  well  worthy 
of   consideration.     The    comparative   immunity  from  danger 
on  board    large   ships    is  made  evident  in  a  very  striking 
manner.     In  1878-79  one   casualty,  causing  the  loss  of  two 
lives,  occurred  to  a  classed  vessel  over  two  thousand  tons.  In 
1877-78  there  had   been   no  such  accidents,  and  in  1876  77 
there  had  only  been  the  loss  of  one  life.     A  similar  proof  J 
of  the  safety  of  big  ships  is  afforded  in  the  tables,  which  give,  i 
irrespectively  of  loss  of  life,  a  classification  according  to  size  | 
of  the  British  ships  lost  on  the  coast.     From  this  it  appears 
that  during  the  three  years  which  have  been  mentioned  there  have 
only  been  thirteen  serious  casualties  to  vessels  over  1,500  tons,  and 
that  only  two  of  such  ships  have  been  lost.    The  largest  number  of 
accidents  on  the  coast  occur,  it  seems,  to  vessels  of  between  50  aud  j 
100  tons,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  coasters  probably  j 
come  into  this  category.     Of  casualties  on  the  coast  or  abroad 
causing  loss  of  life,  the  largest  number  has  occurred  to  vessels 
between  500  and  1,000  tons,  but  this  apparently  disproportionate 
amount  of  accident  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  when  the 
huge  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  class  is  remembered. 

Some  other  facts  of  much  interest  can  be  gathered  from  the 
elaborate  tables  of  this  Report.  The  superiority  of  iron  vessels 
is  shown  in  the  return  giving  the  build  of  the  ships  which 
were  lost  on  or  near  the  coast  during  the  twelve  months. 
Only  4  iron  vessels  are  returned  as  having  foundered,  against 
45  wooden  ones.  Amongst  the  latter  were  probably  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  craft  weak  in  construction  and  poorly 
manned,  but,  even  when  this  is  allowed  for,  the  disparity 
seems  great.  Another  fact  well  worth  attention  is  shown  in 
the  tables  relating  to  collisions  on  the  coast.  From  them  it 
appears  that  during  187S-79  collisions  between  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  caused  more  loss  than  collisions  of  the  other  two  kinds,  no 
less  than  39  complete  losses  out  of  a  total  of  64  caused  by  collisions 
having  been  due  to  mishaps  of  this  sort.  To  what  is  this  large 
amount  of  serious  accident  due  ?  Owners  of  steamships  would 
say  that  it  was  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  captains  of  sail- 
ing ships,  and  by  their  reliance  on  the  rule  of  the  road  as  protecting 
them  under  all  circumstances.  Owners  of  sailiug  ships  would 
attribute  these  mishaps  to  the  recklessness  of  the  captains 
of  steamers,  and  probably  would  have  better  grounds  for  their 
statement  than  the  others.  In  any  case  the  fault  must  be  held  to 
be  with  those  who  have  to  administer  the  law,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  rule  of  the  road  were  strictly  and  consistently 
enforced,  transgressors  would  be  few,  since  no  class  of  men  would 
continue  long  to  violate  an  ordinance  the  breach  of  which  was 
invariably  followed  by  severe  punishment.  As  it  is,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return  are  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory. As  a  set-off,  however,  against  the  unpleasant  im- 
pression made  by  the  return  which  states  them  may  be  mentioned 
another,  which  shows  how  much  has  been  done  by  a  competent 
administrative  department  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  navigation 
in  the  British  seas.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,013  casualties  to  British 
ships  on  the  coast  during  1878-79  only  7  are  attributed  to  the 
want  of  lights  or  buoys.  In  the  two  preceding  years  the  number 
had  been  yet  smaller ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  enormously 
difficult  work  of  lighting  our  coast  and  properly  buoying  all  shoals 
is  atlast  well-nigh  concluded. 

Of  a  variety  of  other  matter  of  considerable  interest  which  the 
Report  contains  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  speaking.  On  the 
whole,  the  impression  which  the  most  important  of  the  many  facts 
recorded  in  it  give  is,  as  we  have  said,  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
parison of  them  with  those  of  previous  years  certainly  seems  to 
show  that  casualties  are  not  decreasing",  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
science  and  civilization  have  done,  the  dangers  of  the  sea  are  not 
diminishing.  Lamentable,  however,  as  this  necessary  conclusion 
appears,  it  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  at  first  sight  seems,  when 
attention  is  given  to  the  facts  which  from  time  to  time  come  to 
light  respecting  shipbuilding.  The  most  astonishing  carelessness 
fatill  prevails,  and  in  the  construction  of  large  and  expensive  ships 


the  elementary  principles  of  naval  architecture  are  more  or  less 
disregarded.  Such  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  Wreck  Commissioner  in  a  judgment  which 
has  been  recently  published.  "  The  practice  seeni9  to  be,"  said 
Mr.  Rothery,  "  for  the  owner,"  who  may  be  "  previously  totally 
unacquainted  with  ships  or  shipping  matters,  to  give  the  builder 
certain  dimensions,  according  to  which  he  requires  the  vessel  to 
be  built.  The  builder  takes  the  dimensions,  and  builds  the  ship 
without  considering  whether  the  dimensions  are  in  due  and  proper 
proportions,  or  whether  the  ship  when  built  will  be  a  stable  ship, 
and  capable  of  carrying  the  cargo  which  could  be  put  into  her." 
After  quoting  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case 
before  him,  Mr.  Rothery  went  on  to  say  : — "  That  gentlemen 
should  invest  money  to  the  extent  of  some  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  in 
a  vessel,  and  send  her  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  having 
previously  ascertained  whether  she  is  capable  of  carrying  the  cargo 
which  they  put  in  her,  is  to  us  utterly  inconceivable,  when  at  the 
very  sinalf  expense,  Mr.  Merrifield  tells  me,  not  more  than  20/.  to 
25/.,  they  could  have  calculations  made  which  would  show  thorn 
to  what  depth  they  could  safely  load  the  vessel.  I  do  think  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect."  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  case  is  not  by  any  means 
exceptional,  but  that  a  large  number  of  vessels  are  built  and 
sent  to  sea  every  year  with  a  like  recklessness  on  the  part  of  their 
constructors  and  owners.  While  such  incredible  carelessness  and 
indifference  to  all  but  immediate  gain  prevails,  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  list  of  grave  accidents  at  sea  will  become  smaller. 
Whether  legislation  can  mend  matters  may  well  be  doubted.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  frame  a  law  which  could  not  be  evaded, 
and  Government  surveyors  cannot  do  the  work  of  shipbuilders  and 
shipowners  throughout  the  kingdom.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is 
that  in  course  of  time  enlightened  self-interest  may  produce  the 
necessary  result.  It  cannot  pay  to  build  ships  which,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  inexpensive  precautions,  are  unsafe.  Mr.  Rotherv'.s 
statement  shows  that  there  is  at  present  not  only  disregard  for  life, 
but  also  disregard  for  sound  principles  of  business. 


COUNTRY  HOUSES  AND  FRESH  A1I7. 

THOSE  that  go  down  to  the  Thames  in  search  of  furnished 
houses  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the  case  of  "  Kelson  v. 
Queensberry."  If  they  are  particular  about  drains  and  keen  in 
the  detection  of  bad  smells,  let  them  before  all  things  beware  of 
agreeing  to  take  a  house  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time 
of  letting.  Without  such  an  agreement  the  law  is  merciful. 
It  holds  that  a  house  let  for  habitation  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  habitable.  But  where  the  tenant  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
specify  the  actual  condition  of  the  house  as  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  prepared  to  take  it,  the  law  (per  Coleridge,  C.J.)  holds 
that  what  the  tenant  has  said,  that  he  must  be  supposed  to 
mean.  It  is  no  matter  that  he  imagined  the  condition  of 
the  house  at  the  moment  when  he  signed  the  agreement  to 
be  a  habitable  condition.  He  had  no  business  to  assume  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  condition  of  a  house  at  a  given  moment 
is  the  condition  in  which  that  house  is,  not  the  condition  in  which 
some  one  who  has  never  lived  in  it  supposes  it  to  be.  The 
bargain  in  this  ca?e  was  express,  and  as  such  was  not  to  be 
set  aside  by  any  number  of  implied  contracts,  however  reasonable 
they  may  be  in  themselves.  If  Lady  Queensberry  had  employed 
a  surveyor  to  examine  the  house  on  her  behalf,  she  might  have 
been  warned  in  time ;  but  she  accepted  the  lessor's  assurance  that 
the  drains  were  all  right,  and  signed  the  agreement  containing  the 
compromising  words  on  which  Lord  Coleridge  laid  so  much  stress. 
Yet  a  little  suspicion  on  this  matter  of  drains  might  have 
been  allowable  when  negotiating  about  a  house  which  dated 
in  part  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  provided  with  cess- 
pools which,  if  not  of  this  venerable  antiquity,  were  probably 
as  old  as  any  cesspools  known.  One  of  these  cesspools — a  disused 
one — was  exactly  under  the  house  ;  so  that  the  family  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  ill  savour  of  centuries  by  nothing  but  a  concrete  floor 
which  had  been  substituted  for  an  earthen  floor  in  the  year  1877. 
The  cesspools  actually  in  use  were  outside  the  house ;  but  oue  of 
them,  which  communicated  with  the  scullery,  was  rilled  with  the 
overflow  of  an  open  cesspit  covered  with  a  grating.  Considering 
the  singularly  sickening  character  of  the  odours  from  a  scullery 
drain,  this  simple  arrangement  would  go  some  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  annoyances  experienced  by  the  inmates.  These 
annoyances  were  of  a  decidedly  unusual  character.  Lady 
Queensberry  declared  that  she  had  smelt  three  distinct  smells 
in  her  bedroom,  which  seems  to  argue  either  extraordinary 
gifts  of  nasal  discrimination,  or  an  extraordinarily  varied  accumu- 
lation of  matter  on  which  to  exercise  them,  or  perhaps  both.  The 
most  striking  testimony  was  that  borne  by  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 
This  witness  had  happily  been  in  Patagonia,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  travels  there  had  come  across  a  dead  Indian.  Apparently  a  dead 
Indian  is  a  remarkably  ill-smelling  object,  for  Lady  Florence 
Dixie  evidently  thought  that  after  this  comparison  no  more  re- 
mained to  be  said.  Possibly  a  dead  Englishman  may  in  some  far- 
away century  have  found  his  way  into  the  closed  cesspool  underneath 
the  house.  The  most  singular  part  of  the  case  is  the  pati- 
ence which  Lady  Queensberry  and  her  family  displayed  under 
these  trials.  The  plaintiff  seems  to  have  behaved  properly 
enough ;  for  after  Lady  Queensberry 's  first  complaint  to  him,  he 
offered  to  cancel  the  agreement.  Lady  Queensberry  declined  this, 
and  continued  to  live  iu  the  house  for  three  months  longer.  As 
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late  as  July  she  asked  an  old  servant  to  come  down  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  which  looks  as  though  she  had  for  a  time  forgotten 
the  smells.  Even  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  who  had  imported  the 
parallel  instance  of  the  dead  Indian,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  odour  of  the  dead  was  of  necessity  injurious  to  the 
living,  for  when  she  went  away  herself  she  left  her  children  behind 
her.  It  seems  a  singular  house  to  be  chosen,  either  as  a  sanatorium 
or  as  a  nursery,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  picked  out  to  serve 
both  purposes  in  turn  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  things  were  not 
quite  as  bad  as  Lady  Queensberry  ultimately  came  to  regard  them. 
Lord  Coleridge  told  the  jury  that  the  point  they  had  to  decide 
was  whether  the  thing  delivered  by  Mr.  Kelson  to  Lady  Queens- 
berry  was  substantially  the  thing  which  Lady  Queensberry  had 
contracted  to  take,  and  to  this  question  they  could  not  well  have 
returned  a  different  answer  from  that  which  they  gave.  The  house 
at  Marlow  may  have  had  many  sanitary  defects ;  houses,  parts  of 
which  are  five  hundred  years  old,  usually  have.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Lady  Queensberry  inquired  into  the  existence 
of  such  sanitary  defects,  or  that  Mr.  Kelson  knew  anything  about 
them,  or  had  any  thought  of  concealing  them.  The  house  was  let 
as  it  was.  and  hired  as  it  was  ;  and  even  when  Mr.  Kelson  offered 
to  let  Lady  Queensberry  oft'  her  bargain,  she  chose  to  hold  by  it. 
It  took  a  quarter's  acquaintance  with  the  dead  Patagonian  to 
convince  her  that  his  neighbourhood  was  intolerable. 

There  are  two  lessons  which  make  this  case  profitable  reading 
for  a  large  number  of  persons  at  this  season  of  the  year.  One  is 
not  to  agree  to  take  a  house  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is, 
unless  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  this  is  a  condition  in 
which  they  would  like  it  to  be.  If  they  do  enter  into  such  a 
contract,  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  and  they  had  better  not  add 
the  irritation  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit  to  the  annoyance  already 
incurred.  Lady  Queensberry  had  made  no  stipulation  against  the 
presence  of  a  dead  Patagonian  in  the  house,  and  as  he  was  there 
and  made  part  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  house  when  she  took 
it,  she  was  not  allowed  to  raise  objections  to  him  founded  upon 
longer  and  nearer  acquaintance.  Unfortunately,  when  people  take 
furnished  houses  for  short  periods,  they  seldom  think  of  their 
sanitary  condition.  Either  they  assume  that,  as  the  owner  has 
himself  been  living  in  the  house,  there  can  be  no  very  unsavoury 
smells  in  it,  or  they  think  that  any  slight  inconvenience  that  may 
arise  from  this  source  will  not  matter  for  a  short  stay.  It  con- 
stantly happens  that  both  these  assumptions  turn  out  to  be  un- 
founded. Either  the  owner  has  that  singularly  obdurate  nose 
which  the  owners  of  ill-smelling  houses  not  (infrequently  have,  or 
he  is  himself  anxious  to  be  released  for  a  time  from  odours  which 
even  long  custom  has  not  made  pleasant.  It  may  not  seem  a 
very  serious  matter  to  have  to  live  for  a  few  months  in  a  house 
which  these  who  wish  to  make  the  best  of  things  call  "stuffy," 
while  those  who  think  more  of  truth  than  of  politeness  give 
it  a  stronger  name.  But  a  smell  which  is  quite  bearable  so 
long  as  it  is  only  a  contingent  product  of  the  imagination  may 
easily  become  intolerable  when  it  is  experienced  as  an  actual  fact. 
Alarm  at  possible  consequences  to  health  comes  to  strengthen 
the  tenant's  emotion,  and  in  the  end  he  probably  leaves  the  house 
before  his  time  is  up,  and  prefers  to  pay  double  rent  rather  than 
one  rent  and  one  doctor's  bill.  It  seems  a  hard  saying  to  tell  such 
a  tenant  that  he  ought  to  have  had  the  house  properly  surveyed 
before  he  hired  it ;  but,  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  advice  that  it 
is  of  any  use  to  give  him.  In  fact,  the  shorter  the  term  for  which  a 
house  is  taken,  the  more  particular  it  behoves  a  tenant  to  be  about 
its  sanitary  condition.  If  he  has  it  for  a  good  number  of  years,  it 
is  worth  his  while  to  lay  out  some  money  on  it ;  but  when  he  has 
it  only  for  a  few  months,  it  becomes  equally  costly  to  throw  up 
the  house  and  to  make  it  habitable. 

The  other  lesson  is  that  delightful  old  houses  in  delightful 
situations  are  not  necessarily  healthy.  There  was  a  period  in  sani- 
tary history  when,  in  order  that  things  should  be  out  of  mind,  it 
•was  sufficient  that  they  should  be  out  of  sight.  It  was 
essential  that  there  should  be  cesspools,  but  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  placed  exactly  under  the 
living  rooms  of  the  house.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
the  danger  of  bad  drainage  only  exists  in  towns  or  villages,  and 
that  a  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds  is  necessarily  im- 
maculate in  this  respect.  No  assumption  can  be  more  unfounded. 
The  danger  is  precisely  the  same  whether  a  house  stands  by  itself 
or  is  one  of  a  group.  It  may  have  no  neighbours  within  ten  miles, 
and  yet  enjoy  all  the  latest  developments  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
mischief.  Its  cesspools  maybe  under  the  house,  and  no  proper 
provision  have  been  made  for  either  cleansing  or  ventilating  them. 
They  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  retain  their  contents,  in  which 
case" they  will  always  be  present  to  the  noses  of  the  inmates,  and 
be  inhaled  by  them  at  every  breath;  or  the  contents  may  be 
allowed  to  drain  away  into  the  surrounding  soil,  in  which  case  the 
dangers  arising  from  polluted  water  will  be  added  to  those  arising 
from  foul  air.  The  best  caution  that  can  be  given  to  the  intending 
tenant  of  a  country  house  is  to  suspect  everything.  Unless  he  can 
account  for  every  yard  of  ground  underneath  his  house,  there  may 
be  some  disused  and  unsuspected  cesspool  which  is  the  real  source 
of  the  nuisance  which  he  is  vainly  trying  to  abate  by  improve- 
ments in  the  cesspools  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  aware. 
When  he  has  searched  diligently,  and  succeeded  in  disproving  the 
existence  of  any  possible  cesspool  beyond  those  which  he  knows 
of,  then — and  not  till  then — he  may  call  his  friends  and  his 
neighbours  together  to  rejoice  with  him  over  the  house  that  he  has 
found. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

fl^HE  Artists'  Club  at  Amsterdam,  known  generally  as  the 
-L  "  Arti  et  Amicitite  "  Club,  from  the  words  inscribed  over  its 
house  on  the  Rokin  in  that  city,  has  lately  opened  a  most  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  the  precious  metals  of  the 
seventeenth  and  earlier  centuries.  A  Committee  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  Club,  with  Mr.  Phlippeau  as  its  President  and  Dr. 
J.  P.  Six  as  its  Vice-President,  to  invite  the  loan  of  specimens  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  old  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  the 
Netherlands,  not  only  from  private  persons,  but  from  munici- 
palities and  other  corporate  bodies,  secular  or  religious.  The 
result  of  their  labours  is  a  most  novel  and  valuable  collection, 
which  ought  to  attract  many  visitors  to  Amsterdam,  both  artists 
and  antiquaries.  The  exhibition  will  be  open,  we  understand, 
till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  French  edition 
of  the  catalogue  will  be  prepared  before  long.  At  present  the  only 
catalogue  is  in  Dutch,  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  Dutch 
fluently  are  but  few.  Fortunately  the  works  exhibited  appeal  to 
the  eye  of  the  connoisseur,  and  generally  tell  their  own  story. 

The  collection,  which  is  displaj'ed  in  the  somewhat  confined 
exhibition  rooms  of  the  Club,  is  not  very  well  arranged.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  articles  on  loan  from  the  very- 
similar  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Club  itself.  And  the  numbering  of  the  specimens,  at  least  in 
these  early  days  of  the  exhibition,  is  not  successfully  managed. 
The  catalogue  itself,  however,  is  well  classified,  and  gives  a  great 
amount  of  information.  What,  perhaps,  will  first  strike  the 
visitor  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  objects  displayed  are 
drinking-vessels  of  some  form  or  other ;  indeed  the  catalogue,  so 
far  as  it  is  completed,  groups  nearly  the  whole  exhibition  under 
the  heads  of  different  kinds  of  flagons  or  cups.  Again,  the  rarity 
of  ecclesiastical  ornaments  or  utensils  in  this  collection  will  sur- 
prise any  observer  who  is  accustomed  to  the  predominance  of  such 
articles  in  any  similar  exhibition  in  any  other  country  than  Holland. 
There  is  not  even  a  special  heading  for  communion  cups,  and  an 
avondsmaalsbekertjc  (such  is  the  concise  Dutch  expression  for  a 
chalice)  contributed  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory  of 
Weesp,  and  a  like  one  from  Alkmaar,  are  boldly  reckoned  among 
the  "  beakers."  We  suppose  the  Reformation,  which  so  completely 
eviscerated  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  was  fatal  to  all 
movable  church  ornaments.  But  we  should  think,  judging 
from  this  Exhibition,  that  no  country  can  show  more  gor- 
geous ancient  plate  than  Holland  can  produce  from  its  munici- 
palities and  guilds.  Certainly  the  London  Companies,  or  our 
old  Universities,  are  less  rich  in  proportion.  Amsterdam  it- 
self, Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  Nijmegen,  Arnhem, 
Bois  le  Due,  Kampen,  and  Zwolle  (both  names  associated  with  the 
beloved  memory  of  the  author  of  the  De  Imitations  Christ  i),  as  well 
as  many  other  towns,  are  represented  in  this  Loan  Collection,  be- 
sides in  addition  many  Guilds  or  Companies  within  them.  Messrs. 
Six,  Van  West,  Becker,  Fuld,  and  Cuypers  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  private  contributors. 

We  wish  we  could  give  any  intelligible  description  of  some  of 
the  choice  treasures  of  ancient  art  here  for  the  first  time  collected 
together.  But  no  words  can  adequately  picture  to  the  eye  the 
beauty  and  fancy  and  variety  of  really  first-class  specimens  of  the 
goldsmith's  art.  Neither  indeed  can  even  photography  give  more 
than  the  outward  form  of  such  works.  The  colours  of  enamelling 
and  the  delicate  manipulation  and  tool-marks  of  first-rate  chasing 
must  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated.  But  we  may  mention  •<■ 
few  of  the  more  remarkable  objects  here  exhibited.  Among  these 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  drinking-cup  in  silver,  parcel  gilt, 
presented  to  the  town  of  Kampen  by  Johan  van  Urck  in  1551.  It 
is  adorned  with  three  engraved  medallions  of  Tamar,  Nero,  and 
Esther  (a  most  inexplicable  combination),  and  is  a  marvel  of  bold 
design  in  the  reliefs  and  figures — women,  animals,  minstrels,  and 
the  like— with  which  it  bristles.  It  bears  this  legend : — "  Qui 
bibis  hunc  cyathum  cui.  sunt  munera  quasris  +  Largus  Johannes 
Urckius  ista  dedit."  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  silver  drinking- 
horn  of  the  Guild  of  Foot- Archers  of  St.  Joris  of  Amsterdam. 
This  again  is  embossed  with  reliefs  and  medallions  in  the  boldest 
style  of  the  Renaissance.  Its  date  is  given  as  1566.  Another  mag- 
nificent work  is  the  copper-gilt  enamelled  drinking-vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  Hoogheemraadschap  (the  High  Board  of  Dyke  Adminis- 
tration) of  Rynland  at  Leiden,  wrought  in  1687,  contrasting  well 
with  the  more  graceful  "  beaker  "  (that  is,  standing  flagon)  which 
was  wrought  for  the  Bakers'  and  Millers'  Guild  at  Geppingen  in 
1684.  Both  these  specimens  are  crowded  with  arms,  names,  and 
inscriptions.  Inscriptions,  indeed,  generally  in  Dutch,  abound  on 
all  these  works,  and  are  of  considerable  historical  and  genealogical 
value.  They  are  not  often  very  well  chosen,  and  are  sometimes, 
it  must  be  owned,  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  We  noticed  one 
silver  cup,  belonging  to  the  Dyke-Administrators  of  Zeeburg  and 
Diemerdijk,  that  bears  the  appropriate  epitaph,  "  Adversus  mare 
luctor" 

A  separate  class  is  devoted  to  what  the  catalogue  calls 
Stortebehcrs  (spilliug-goblets)  and  Molenbchers  (mill-goblets). 
These  are  what  we  should  call  "  heel-taps."  They  are  cups  which 
are  suspended  on  frames,  and  cannot  stand  on  their  own  bases. 
Usually  they  are  in  the  shape  of  old  women  iu  the  costume  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  or  else  of  revolving  windmills,  or  (as  in  one 
example)  of  a  Turkish  warrior,  or  else  of  birds  balanced  and 
poised.  All  these  are  in  private  hands.  Several  are  contributed 
by  Dr.  Six,  a  descendant  of  the  Burgomaster  Six  immortalized  iu 
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the  magnificent  portrait  by  Rubens  belonging  to  Sir  Eicbard 
Wallace.  Dr.  Six,  who  is  a  distinguished  antiquary,  most 
courteously  admits  visitors  into  bis  bouse  on  the  Heerengracht, 
which  is  full  of  priceless  treasures  of  Flemish  art. 

Another  group  of  specimens  contains  ostrich  eggs  and  cocoa- 
nut-shells  in  metal  settings  ;  and  there  is  a  subdivision  of  what  are 
called  Nautilus  Bekers.  Then  we  come  to  horns— of  the  eland, 
the  buffalo,  and  other  animals— in  metal  settings,  of  inconceivable 
richness,  variety,  and  elaboration.  The  most  remarkable  is  also 
the  oldest  in  date.  It  belonged  to  the  Rhijnsehippers'  Guild  of 
St.  Anne  of  Kanipen,  and  is  dated  1369.  The  ornaments  are 
croups  of  St.  Anne  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Child, 
St.  Paul,  and  a  magnificent  ship  in  full  sail.  Most  of  these  be- 
longed to  trade  or  art  guilds.  Some  of  them  are  historical  annals 
in  themselves.  Thus  the  silver-mounted  horn  of  the  Shippers' 
Guild  of  Nijmegen  has  appended  to  it  by  chains  no  less  than 
ninety-one  shields,  bearing  the  names,  with  arms  or  monograms, 
of  all  the  masters  of  the  Company  from  1646  to  1S10.  All  who 
know  Van  der  Heist's  chef-d'muvre  at  Amsterdam,  the  "  Banquet 
of  the  Archers,"  will  remember  how  prominent  an  object  one  of 
these  drinking-horns  is  made  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  figures. 
The  next  division  contains  Drinkschalen — that  is,  drinking-shells, 
or  open  bowls.  One  of  these,  silver-gilt,  was  given  by  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  in  1581,  to  John  Godin.  The  inscription  is  as  follows:— 
"  S.  P.  Q.  A.  Joanni  Godino  ob  egregiam  operam  in  sopiendis  dissi- 
diis  qua3  religionis  ergo  ingruebant  gratitud.  monument/'  A  pair 
of  these  bowls,  of  sixteenth-century  work,  were  marriage  gifts,  and 
may  be  compared  (though  not  perhaps  to  their  advantage)  with 
the  well-known  marriage  dishes  or  bowls,  lacili  and  bacinetti,  of 
the  famous  potters  of  Gubbio.  They  exhibit  also— just  as  the 
Italian  bowls  do — a  most  strange  mixture  of  Christian  and  classical 
ornaments.  For  example,  the  devices  on  a  pair  of  these  bowls 
are  groups  of  Juuo,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  Venus,  Ceres, 
and  Bacchus,  with  representations  of  the  miraculous  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  and  the  miracle  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana.  The  same  mixture  is  found  in  the  couplet 
which  explains  the  latter  scene  : — "  Connubii  ad  festum  Christus 
cum  inatre  vocatus  E  lympha  promit  genialis  dona  Lycei."  We 
pass  on  to  the  section  headed  Drinkkroezeu,  -koppen  en  -kannen. 
These  are  pitchers,  cups,  and  cans ;  but  our  English  terminology 
of  drinking-vessels  is  less  scientifically  accurate  than  the  Dutch. 
Two  of  those  are  very  ancient,  being  dated  1341,  and  both  having 
belonged  to  the  Archers-guild  of  Kanipen.  One  (No.  163),  of 
fifteenth  century  date,  is  ornamented  with  religious  groups  and 
inscriptions,  one  of  which  has  not  been  accurately  deciphered  by 
the  compilers  of  the  catalogue.  Had  they  been  familiar  with  the 
famous  Christmas  carol  "  Quern  vidistis  pastores  ?  "  they  would 
have  known  that  the  words  which  they  give  as  '■'  dicit  (ur?)  annua 
pat(e)r  "  are  really  "  dicite,  annunciate."  Here  is  a  somewhat 
ghastly  inscription  from  a  bowl  of  1669: — 

Die  dese  beecker  gaf 
Lceft  eeuwig  by  sijn  Godt, 
Wyl 't  lichaam  in  bet  graf 
Tot  zwol  vast  legt  eu  rot. 

Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  specimen  in  the  whole  exhibition  is 
a  kind  of  fiagon  of  sixteenth-century  work,  lent  by  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  one  of  the  few  contributors  to  this 
collection  who  live  out  of  Holland.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
magnificent  enamels,  held  together  by  rich  metal-work.  The 
enamels,  which  are  superbly  coloured,  and  not  over-modest  iu 
design,  represent  three  Old  Testament  heroines,  Jael,  Judith, 
and  the  woman  who  "  all  to  brake  the  skull "  of  Abimeleck. 
The  catalogue  erroneously  puts  Deborah  in  place  of  the  woman 
of  Thebez.  The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  notice  is  a  most 
remarkable  rose-water  dish  and  ewer  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
of  boldest  Renaissance  design,  with  subjects  from  Pagan  mytho- 
logy. It  is  exhibited  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Popta  Hospital  at 
Marssum.  In  addition  to  the  catalogued  specimens  there  are 
countless  metal  badges,  collars,  crowns,  circlets,  insignia,  and  staves 
of  office,  civil  and  military  ;  quaint  owls  and  conventionalized 
birds  for  the  table ;  keys,  spoons,  candlesticks,  watches,  snuff- 
boxes, and  fans ;  book-covers  (chiefly  ecclesiastical),  with  metal 
reliefs,  and  costly  jewelry ;  ivories  in  precious  mountings,  some 
metal  statuettes  in  the  round,  and  any  number  of  swords,  lances, 
and  other  weawons.  The  ecclesiastical  works  are,  as  we  said,  few 
in  number,  and  not  very  remarkable.  There  are  one  or  two  silver-gilt 
Renaissance  shrines,  a  processional  cross  in  coarse  repousse  work, 
and  two  or  three  moustraDces,  thuribles,  pectoral  crosses,  and 
candlesticks.  The  specimens  are  almost  exclusively  of  Low  Coun- 
tries workmanship,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  boldness,  vigour, 
and  exuberance  of  fancy  than  for  delicacy  or  refinement.  But  the 
exhibition  is  exceedingly  worth  seeing  by  all  who  value  archas- 
ology  or  art. 

In  conclusion,  we  notice  that  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
supplement  the  exhibition  by  a  collection  of  old  tools  used  in 
metal-chasing,  engravings  of  other  famous  works  of  the  same 
kind,  and  portraits  of  eminent  metallurgical  artists,  together  with 
some  original  broadsides,  advertisements,  &c,  of  some  of  the  latter. 
No  Dutch  artist  is  likely  to  become  as  famous  in  the  annals  of  art 
as  Benvenuto  Cellini.  But  the  names  of  Van  Mierevelt,  of  Adam 
and  Paul  and  John  van  Vianen,  of  Mayr,  of  Theodor  e'  Rogiers 
of  Antwerp,  of  Quintinus  a  fossa,  and  Lutma  of  Oudely,  ought 
to  take  their  place  amongst  the  roll  of  distinguished  artists. 
Only  a  few  of  the  works  here  exhibited  can  be  accredited  to  their 


authors ;  notably  one  or  two  to  Paul  van  Vianen,  of  Utrecht. 
One  specimen  is  inscribed,  "  J.  Pieterssen  inventor,  II.  Middel- 
huygen  fecit."  We  may  be  permitted  to  commend  to  the  Artists' 
Club  of  Amsterdam  the  expediency  of  keeping  open  this  unique 
exhibition  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Many  English  visitors 
might  wish  to  see  it  who  could  not  easily  leave  home  before  the 
Long  Vacation. 


THE  TRADE  OF  APRIL. 

rnilE  Board  of  Trade  returns  issued  at  the  close  of  last  week  are 
JL  the  most  satisfactory  that  have  appeared  since  the  commercial 
revival  began  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  they  are  more 
especially  satisfactory  because  of  the  complaints  of_  renewed 
depression  which  have  been  rife  of  late.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  the  large  increase  of  the  exports  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  took  place  last  month,  may  have  been  due  to  orders  given  iu 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and  only  executed  in  April,  and  that 
when  those  orders  have  all  beeu  completed,  a  great  decrease 
may  manifest  itself.  To  some  extent  we  are  prepared  to  find  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  The  fall  in  prices  on  which  we  commented 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  proves  that  business  is  not  now  as  active  as 
it  was  a  little  while  ago.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  of  the 
orders  given  while  the  speculative  fit  was  hot  have  been  can- 
celled, those  who  gave  them  paying  forfeit  for  the  privilege.  But, 
as  we  pointed  out  when  considering  the  fall  of  prices,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  causes  which  produced  the  revival  have 
spent  their  force  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  check  is  merely  temporary.  Without,  however, 
dwelling  further  on  these  considerations,  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  ;  and  in  the  first  place 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  exports,  which  declined  so  greatly 
during  the  long  depression  as  to  quicken  once  more  into  activity 
the  old  protectionist  craze. 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  last  month  were  of  the 
value  of  19,623,360/.  against  14,642,358/.  in  April  of  last  year  ;  an. 
increase  in  round  numbers  of  almost  5  millions  sterling,  or  just  34 
per  cent.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the  increase  was  only 
14,170,000/.,  or  less  than  25  per  cent. ;  so  that,  while  for  the  four 
months  since  the  end  of  December  the  exports  iu  comparison  with 
the  same  period  of  last  year  have  not  increased  quite  one-fourth, 
in  April  alone  they  have  increased  more  than  one-third.  In 
other  words,  our  foreign  customers  have  gone  on  doing  with 
us  a  better  business  as  time  passed  on.  But,  as  we  remarked 
above,  new  orders  are  not  now  as  numerous  as  they  were 
some  time  ago.  Part  of  the  increase  in  last  month's  exports 
is  due  to  the  rise  of  prices  witnessed  since  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  part  to  an  augmentation  of  quantities;  but  without 
such  an  analysis  as  was  made  by  Mr.  Giflen  when  he  undertook 
to  show  that  the  decline  of  exports  which  was  creating  apprehen- 
sions for  our  commercial  future  was  chiefly  a  shrinkage  of  prices, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attribute  to  each  its  share  in  the 
increase,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  cases  the  quantities  are 
not  given.  As  regards  the  commodities  exported  in  larger  quan- 
tity or  value,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  afford  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  revival  is  no  temporary  spurt,  but  a  real 
and  general  improvement.  Amongst  them  we  find  woollen 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  woollen  yarns,  and  wools,  silk  manu- 
factures, tin,  telegraph  wires,  paper,  seed  oil,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  linen  manufactures,  lead,  iron  and  steel,  haberdashery,  glass, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  chemicals.  We  have  given  this  list 
without  any  attempt  at  classification,  without  even  an  indication 
by  the  order  of  enumeration  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
commodities  mentioned,  our  object  being  solely  to  show  that  the 
improvement  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  leading  item,  but  is 
so  general  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  can  be  pass- 
ing or  accidental.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant articles,  we  find  the  returns  equally  satisfactory.  Thus 
the  total  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured, exported  last  month,  amounted  to  455,191  tons, 
against  227,989  tons  in  April  of  last  year,  being  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  227,202  tons,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  100  per  cent. 
In  value  the  increase  was  from  1,481,466/.  to  3,203,378/.,  being 
1,721,912/.,  or  over  116  per  cent.  The  increase  here  is  greater 
in  value  than  in  quantity,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  great  rise  of  price  during  the  twelvemonth. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  old  iron  bears  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  total  last  month  than  it  did  twelve  months  ago, 
being  40,415  tons  last  month,  against  4,451  tons  a  year  before  ;  in 
other  words,  while  the  total  export  of  iron  and  steel  was  barely 
doubled,  the  old  iron  exported  was  multiplied  nine  times.  Yet, 
even  when  we  make  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  it  is 
evident  that  the  orders  executed  last  month  were  placed  very 
favourably  for  those  who  gave  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
quantity  of  railroad  iron  of  all  sorts  exported  increased  108  per 
cent,  and  its  value  only  146  per  cent.  We  have  thus  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  last  month's  exports  were  but  the  execution  of 
orders  long  since  given. 

As  regards  the  countries  to  which  the  increased  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  went,  the  United  States  stand  first,  but  British 
North  America,  India,  and  Australia  likewise  purchased  much 
more  largely  than  before.  In  cotton  manufactures,  again,  of 
which  the  quantity  is  given,  there  is  an  increase  in  yards  of  23 
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per  cent.,  and  in  value  cf  35  per  cent.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  rise  of  prices  is  really  much  greater  than  this.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  there  is  a  dispute  in  Blackburn  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  weavers  as  to  wages,  and  the 
operatives  have  not  been  slow  to  point  to  the  increase  of  exports 
last  month  in  support  of  their  case,  urging  that,  if  an  increase  of 
wages  can  be  given  to  the  spinners  though  there  is  a  falling  oft'  in 
the  export  of  yarn,  a  fortiori  may  the  concession  be  made  to  them. 
But  it  is  replied  that  the  increase  is  in  light  goods,  and  in  length 
only,  in  weight  there  being  a  decrease.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rise  of  price  is  very  considerably  more  than  it  appears 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  With  this  illustration 
before  us  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  how  much  of  the 
increase  even  in  a  particular  commodity  is  due  to  improvement  in 
prices  without  knowing  the  difference  in  quality  of  the  exports  we 
compare,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  carrying  further  the 
analysis  we  have  made  in  the  case  of  iron  and  cotton.  Broadly, 
we  may  state  that  there  has  been  an  augmentation  both  in 
quantities  and  values,  and  for  our  present  purpose  that  is 
enough.  In  cotton  piece  goods  the  increased  exports  were  to 
British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Brazil, 
Chili,  British  America,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
woollens  they  were  to  the  United  States,  British  America,  India, 
China,  and  South  America.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  lists  that 
the  enhanced  demand  does  not  come  from  the  United  States  alone, 
any  more  than  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  goods,  though 
the  purchases  of  that  country  first  gave  the  impetus  towards  re- 
vival, and  still  are  most  important  of  any.  It  will  further  be 
noticed  that  the  cessation  of  famine  in  India  and  China  has  in- 
stantly made  itself  felt,  more  especially  in  the  new  life  it  has 
imparted  to  the  cotton  industry.  In  the  four  months  of  the 
current  year  there  have  been  imported  into  Bombay  alone  about 
71 1  million  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year ;  into  Madras  about  6  million 
yards  more ;  into  Bengal  about  66  million  yards  more.  We 
have  in  these  figures  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  what  has 
often  been  urged  in  these  columns — namely,  that  the  long 
depression  which  caused  so  much  alarm  was  really  due  to  the 
temporary  failure  of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  chief  customers, 
rather  than  to  any  fault  of  our  own,  and  that,  with  the  recovery  of 
those  purchasers,  our  industries  would  once  more  start  into 
activity.    This  is  what  is  actually  happening. 

Coming  in  the  last  place  to  the  imports,  we  find  in  them  also  an 
increase  of  value  of  6,876,000/.,  or  about  twenty  per  cent.  The 
increase  is  found  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  in 
articles  of  food — as,  for  example,  in  wool,  wood,  tallow,  unrefined 
sugar,  lead,  jute,  iron  ore,  hides,  and  cotton.  But  in  these  the 
rise  in  prices  seems  to  play  a  greater  part  than  the  increase  of 
quantities.  Even  raw  materials  vary  considerably  in  quality,  the 
produce  of  some  countries  being  either  intrinsically  superior  to  that 
of  others,  or  being  sent  to  market  in  better  condition ;  while  in 
the  sarre  country  crops  vary  with  the  seasons.  Still  quality 
does  not  count  for  so  much  in  raw  materials  as  in  finished  goods. 
Besides,  there  are  cases,  as,  for  instance,  tanned  hides,  where  with 
a  decrease  of  quantity  there  is  an  increase  of  value.  But  it  is  iu 
articles  of  food  that  the  principal  increase  of  the  imports  is  found, 
constituting  about  2\  millions  out  of  the  6  J-  millions  of  the  total 
increase.  In  other  words,  while  the  total  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  amounts  to  20  per  cent.,  in  articles  of  food  it  is  as 
much  as  30  per  cent.  In  wheat  alone  the  increase  for  the  month 
exceeds  900,000/.  From  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year —  j 
that  is,  from  September  1  to  the  end  of  April — the  total  imports  of 
wheat  amounted  to  9,280,292  quarters,  being  an  increase  of 
1,977,726  quarters  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  or  between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth.  Considering  the  bad- 
ness of  the  last  harvest,  and  the  estimates  of  our  require- 
ments that  were  then  current,  this  is  a  very  moderate  augmen- 
tation. With  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  year  already 
over,  our  wheat  imports  but  slightly  exceed  half  the  estimate 
put  forward  on  good  authority  last  autumn.  Even  if  we  include 
the  wheat  flour  imported,  the  total  but  slightly  exceeds  11,300,000 
quarters.  These  figures  illustrate  anew  the  inevitableness  of  ex- 
aggeration in  the  presence  of  disaster,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  consumption  adapts  itself  to  price.  But  to  come  back  to 
last  month's  return  ;  we  find  a  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
coffee  imported,  and  also  in  that  entered  for  home  consumption, 
and  a  very  large  increase  in  both  items  in  the  case  of  cocoa, 
especially  in  the  home  consumption.  In  tea,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  large  decrease  under  both  heads.  In  all  these  articles 
there  have  been  very  heavy  losses,  the  speculative  rise  of  prices 
having  been  excessive,  and  the  consequent  fall  severe.  It  is, 
moreover,  noteworthy  that  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  fell 
off  very  considerably  both  for  the  month  and  the  four  months, 
while  those  of  unrefined  sugar  decreased  but  slightly  for  the  four  I 
months  and  actually  increased  for  April.  Our  readers  are  aware  1 
of  the  complaints  of  our  sugar  refiners,  insisted  upon  for  years,  that 
they  are  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 
An  increased  import  of  the  raw  material  for  refining,  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  of  the  bounty-fed  refined  article,  certainly  does  not 
suggest  ruin. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORIES  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.* 

THESE  two  works  are  like  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  great 
whole,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  wanting.  We  may 
regard  Mr.  Poole's  work  as  a  kind  of  unintended  sequel  to  Mr. 
Baird's,  or  may  regard  Mr.  Baird's  as  an  unintended  introductioa 
to  Mr.  Poole's ;  but  in  either  case  there  is  an  evident  gap  between 
them,  and  the  missing  link  is  not  the  least  important  or  least  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  great  tragedy  of  French  Protestantism.  The 
American  Professor  includes  within  his  two  thick  volumes  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  closing  with  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1574. 
Throughout  the  main  part  of  his  first  volume  he  runs  side  by  side 
with  Merle  d'Aubigne,  and  there  is  no  conspicuous  difference  in 
their  religious  point  of  view,  though  Mr.  Baird  has  a  firmer  grip  of 
the  political  aspects  of  the  French  reforming  movement,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  general  history  of  Europe,  than  D'Aubigne  had.  His 
scene  lies  almost  wholly  in  France,  though  he  is  of  course  obliged 
to  travel  to  Geneva,  since  the  extra-national  throne  of  the  succes- 
sive pontifl's  of  French  Protestantism,  Calvin  and  Beza,  was  erected 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Poole  begins  with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  merely  prefixing  a  summary  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Huguenots  in  their  own  land  under  the  qualified  and  in- 
secure toleration  with  which  they  had  to  content  themselves  prior 
to  the  Revocation.  His  scene  lies  principally  out  of  France ;  he 
follows  the  Huguenot  emigrants  into  England,  Ireland,  America, 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  various  nations- 
and  cities  in  which  the  French  fugitives  found  settle- 
ment. The  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII., 
and  nearly  fifty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV.,  lie  unchrouicled 
in  the  long  interval  between  the  two  accounts.  Hence  the  two 
books,  when  taken  together,  notwithstanding  the  conscientious- 
ransacking  of  newly-opened  materials  and  the  scrupulous  re-examina- 
tion of  the  older  materials  which  characterize  both  writers,  give 
but  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  Huguenot  drama.  When  Mr. 
Baird  closes  his  work,  we  look  upon  French  Protestantism  as  a 
mighty  political  force,  identified  with  the  hopeful  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  contending  for  domination  in  France.  When  Mr. 
Poole  begins,  the  Bourbons  have  been  triumphant  for  nearly  a 
century,  but  their  old  ally,  Protestantism,  has  sunk  into  a  mere 
religious  party  ;  it  has  lost  its  original  importance  as  a  great 
political  force.  The  decisive  moments  in  the  fate  of  French  Pro- 
testantism are  to  be  found  in  the  omitted  interval  between  Mr. 
Baird's  subject  and  Mr.  Poole's.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
remember  that  during  this  interval  the  French  King  had  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  was  held  at  its  beginning  by  the  Spanish  King  » 
he  had  become,  so  to  speak,  the  real  secular  chieftain  of  Latin 
Christendom.  What  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  was  iu  theory,, 
the  "Most  Christian  Kings  "  of  France  became  in  fact,  and  they 
became  so  with  the  help  of  the  Protestants.  From  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  a  whole  suc- 
cession of  French  monarchs  and  statesmen  frowned  upon  native 
Protestantism,  or  during  its  breathing-time  treated  it  but  coldly,, 
while  they  smiled  upon  foreign  Protestantism.  To  put  it  down  as 
a  disintegrating  force  in  France,  and  to  encourage  it  for  the  same 
reason  in  Germany,  was  the  policy  alike  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
and  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  measure  of  toleration  which  the 
Huguenots  enjoyed  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  was  in  great  part 
due  to  the  need  of  standing  well  with  the  Protestant  princes  and 
States,  though  both  these  great  Ministers  were  too  much  of  statesmen 
to  be  religious  fanatics.  The  able  writer  of  the  "  Interest  of  Princes 
and  States"  observed,  a  few  years  before  the  Revocation,  that  a 
great  change  had  already  occurred  in  French  policy  in  1680;  no- 
longer  in  any  fear  of  Spain,  the  French  had  taken  to  "  personating," 
as  he  puts  it,  "a  great  concern  for  Popery,  that  they  may  be  no- 
more  thought,  as  formerly,  Heretical  Papists,  but,  on  the  contrary,, 
the  most  zealous  of  that  Church."  The  modified  anti-Popery  of 
the  great  Gallican  clergy  under  Louis  XIV.  exhausted  French 
Protestantism  of  what  force  it  had  as  a  protest  against  the  extra- 
nationalism  of  the  Vaticanist  system  ;  though  indeed  it  must  be 
added  that  French  Protestantism  was  never  so  fundamentally 
national  as  French  Catholicism,  while  during  the  period  described 
by  Mr.  Baird  it  was  little  less  Ultramontanist  than  French  Roman- 
ism, its  ultimate  court  of  appeal  sitting  in  Geneva  instead  of  in 
Rome,  and  its  fountain  of  pure  doctrine  flowing  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman  instead  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  If  Bossuet 
and  his  followers  had  been  indeed  Gallican  Catholics  rather  than 
Gallican  Papists,  if  they  had  not  left  a  small  Papal  rift  in  the 
Gallican  lute,  the  splendid  intellectual  and  industrial  forces  madly 
expelled  from  France  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  scattered  abroad  to  enrich  rival  nations,  must  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  national  Church.  The  noblest  ecclesiastical 
traditions  of  France,  maintained  by  Hincmar,  by  St.  Louis,  and 
by  Chancellor  Gerson,  would  have  found  a  logical  completion,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  French  people  would  have  been  less 
volcanic  tuau  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Baird's  volumes  include  all  the  great  determining  moments 

*  History  nf  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots.  By  Henry  A  Baird,  Professor 
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Stouglrton.  1S80. 
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in  the  development  of  Husruenot  history  as  far  as  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew Massacre— the  "  Erasinian  "  epoch  of  the  French  reforma- 
tory epoch,  when  all  that  was  best  in  French  scholarship  and 
piety  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform  ;  the  wavering  attitude  of 
Francis  I.,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  Melanchthon  into  France  as 
a  conciliator  ;  the  episode  of  the  savage  placards  againstthe  Mass, 
and  the  subsequent  expiatory  processions;  Calvin's  flight  from 
France  and  settlement  in  Geneva  ;  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
Guises ;  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  ;  and  the  Edict  of  January  1 562, by 
which  the  Queen  Mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  gave  proof  that 
her  political  inclinations  leaned  towards  the  side  of  reform,  as  she 
had  borne  witness  in  the  year  before  when  she  sent  a  defence  of  the 
Huguenots  to  Rome,  declared  that  they  were  neither  Anabaptists 
nor  Libertines,  that  they  held  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Church  if 
many  of  their  demands  were  accepted,  such  as  the  removal  of 
images,  the  abolition  of  a  great  part  of  the  ritual,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  the  adoption  of  public 
worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Mr.  Baird  is  so  possessed  by  the 
conviction  that  nothing  but  that  Presbyterian  Protestantism  which 
was  afterwards  definitively  formulated,  through  a  series  of  accidents, 
can  have  any  logical  title  to  admiration,  that  he  everywhere  shows 
himself  as  incapable  as  D'Aubigno  was  of  doing  justice  to  a  sober 
via  media  party,  to  "Erasmians"  and  "  Nicodemites."  Bishop 
Briconnet,  Gerard  Roussehand  even  Faber  Stapulensis,  seem  to  be 
objects  of  his  patronage  and  pity.  He  has  not  the  heart  or  imagi- 
nation to  do  justice  to  the  earliest,  most  learned,  and  most  attractive 
school  of  French  reformers.  He  evidently  prefers  a  very  Hudibras  to  a 
Mr.  Ready-to-Halt,  though  the  preference  is  manifested  rather 
in  his  manner  of  treatment  than  in  actual  statements.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  early  unCalvinist  Reformation  at  Meaux  under 
Bishop  Briconnet,  which  is  compiled  with  conscientious  study, 
and  most  pleasantly  written,  he  flings  a  number  of  damnatory 
epithets  and  expressions  at  the  representatives  of  the  unpuri- 
tanical  middle  party.  The  occasional  savagery  and  hot-headed 
intolerance  of  Farel  are  kept  in  the  background  ;  the  entire  plan 
which  he  had  in  view  alone  is  dignified  as  "  The  Gospel." 
While  Mr.  Baird  was  composing  his  history  and  turning  over  the 
rich  mass  of  materials  which  are  now  open  to  the  student,  he 
missed  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  lesson  of  the  Huguenot 
tragedy  by  his  tacit  and  uninquiring  acceptation  of  the  hypothesis 
that  every  Frenchman  was  obliged  to  be  either  a  formal  Papist  or 
a  formal  Calvinist.  Hence  Bishop  Briconnet's  natural  hesitation 
to  plunge  forward  headlong  into  the  unknown  and  untried  dark- 
ness whither  the  Hotspurs  of  the  movement  were  wildly  dashing 
is  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Baird  as  "  pusillanimous  defection."  If  he 
does  not  openly  sneer  at  the  great  scholar  Faber  Stapulensis,  and 
at  the  high-minded  and  eloquent  Gerard  Roussel,  when  they  take 
refuge  at  Strasburg,  by  shouting  after  them  "  prudent  re- 
formers!"  and  by  following  them  with  cries  of  "cowardly  souls," 
"  paltry  evasions,"  "  timidity,"  and  "  excessive  caution,"  he  does 
his  best  to  degrade  them  by  contrasting  them  with  the  "  fearless 
athlete,"  the  young  Farel.  He  might  have  remembered  that  the 
pious  Bishop  and  the  great  Humanist  had  been  life-long 
Gallicans  and  Reformers ;  while  Farel,  always  in  extremes, 
had  been  an  ultra-Papist.  He  was  at  least  as  intoler- 
ant in  his  Protestantism  as  he  had  been  in  his  Popery ;  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Basel  than  he  began  to  rail  at 
the  venerated  Erasmus,  who  was  then  the  guest  of  the  city, 
as  a  "  Balaam."  The  gentle  Oekolampadius,  the  reformer  of 
Basel,  had  to  remind  him  that  "  men  can  only  be  led  to  the  truth, 
they  cannot  be  driven  to  it."  That  Mr.  Baird  knows  how  to 
apologize  when  he  finds  a  wrong-doer  whom  he  thinks  deserving 
of  a  good  word,  is  clear  enough  from  his  long  note  of  three 
pages  of  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  Queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre  in  her  character  as  the  author  of  the  lieptameron.  Mr. 
Baird's  royal  portraits  are  always  lifelike ;  and,  as  the  history  of 
the  Huguenots  during  the  fifty  years  included  in  his  volumes  is 
the  history  of  France,  he  has  painted  a  whole  series  of  kings, 
queens,  and  statesmen.  The  authorship  of  the  Heptameron  ought 
to  have  been  placed  to  Margaret's  credit,  or  discredit,  when  she  is 
first  introduced  to  the  reader;  it  is  too  characteristic  of  that 
wonderful  woman  and  her  surroundings  to  be  mentioned  in  an 
appendix,  as  if  it  were  a  purely  accidental  excrescence.  It  shows 
that  the  scholarly  lady,  who  was  at  once  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro- 
testant, and  who  saw  no  inconsistency  in  being  both  at  the  same 
time,  was  amusing  herself  with  the  unseemly  gallantries  of 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  while  she  was  sending  out  her  colporteurs 
to  sell  jewelry  and  distribute  New  Testaments  to  the  young  girls 
of  southern  France. 

Mr.  Baird  is  far  more  at  home  in  the  political  history  of  France 
and  of  contemporary  Europe  than  our  English  religious  historians 
usually  are,  or  at  least  than  they  have  been  until  late  years.  He 
is  a  faithful,  if  a  somewhat  partial,  chronicler  of  all  the  main 
events  which  lie  between  the  famous  "Bath  of  Blood"  at 
Vassy,  with  the  consequent  outbreak  of  the  first  civil  war, 
and  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  and  he  tells  his  story 
so  well  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  He 
might  have  added  fresh  light  from  the  State  archives  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  and  Basel,  if  he  had  consulted  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Morikofer's 
Geschichte  der  Evangclischen  Fliichtlinge  in  der  Schiveis,  a  book 
which  deserves  an  English  translation.  The  Switzers,  after  their 
manner,  fought  in  both  camps  during  the  French  civil  wars,  and 
the  Federation  was  courted  by  both  parties.  At  the  Tagsatzung 
at  Solothurn,  in  April  1562,  Coignet  asked  for  three  or  four  thou- 


sand men  for  the  French  King,  while  Conde  and  Cliatillon  urged 
the  Evangelical  cantons  to  oppose  the  demand.  Bullinger  not  only 
stopped  the  Council  of  Graubiinden  from  sending  help  to  the 
Guises,  but  prevailed  on  Hercules  of  Salis  and  Ulrich  Philip  of 
Hohensax  to  take  arms  under  Cond6.  On  two  critical  occasions 
— on  the  road  from  Meaux  to  Paris,  and  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys — 
the  bravery  of  Swiss  mercenaries  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  and  the  French  ambassador,  Beilievre,  was  directed 
to  inform  the  Cantons  of  the  fact.  Ninety  of  the  Evangelical  Swiss 
warriors  who  had  been  enlisted  to  fight  against  their  French  co- 
religionists, and  who  deserted  from  the  royal  camp  at  Troyes,  were 
cut  down  in  mistake  by  the  Huguenots.  At  the  end  of  his  chapter 
headed  "  The  Year  of  the  Placards,"  Mr.  Baird  indeed  refers  to 
"  an  appeal  "  from  the  city  of  Strasburg  and  the  city  of  Zurich,  and 
to  "  a  formal  embassy  "  from  the  cantons  of  Basel  and  Bern  and  the 
city  of  Strasburg,  to  Francis  I.  on  behalf  of  his  persecuted  Pro- 
testant subjects.  The  championship  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
and  of  the  Vaudois  of  Provence,  by  the  four  "  Evangelische  Stiidte," 
Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  Schaffhausen,  was  not  exceptional,  but 
repeated  and  continuous  for  many  years.  Mr.  Baird  gives 
the  reply  of  Francis  to  the  Evangelical  cities  in  1537,  though 
he  does  not  cite  the  pithy  report  of  the  embassy  which 
Bern  communicated  to  her  confederates : — "  The  King  wa3 
much  more  gracious  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  than  his 
written  answer  afterwards  turned  out  to  be.  The  ambassadors 
had  done  their  best,  and  dealt  faithfully,  but  received  answer 
according  to  a  Court's  manner  (nach  Hofs  Art)."  Ten  years  late? 
the  Evangelical  cantons  were  still  begging  the  King  to  show 
some  mercy  to  their  persecuted  co-religionists,  and  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death  Francis  wrote  to  his  "  Tres  chers  et  grands 
amis "  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  Schaffhausen,  expressing  his 
anger  at  their  repeated  interference  with  his  administration  and 
government  of  his  own  subjects,  which  he  carried  on  "comnie  ua 
bon  prince  doit " ;  he  said  that  he  was  astonished  that  they  should 
give  the  name  of  cruelty  to  "  la  Penition  que  nous  faisons  faire  a 
ceux  qui  ont  commis  plusieurs  Rebellions  et  Desobeissances  a 
l'encontre  de  nous  "  ;  he  asserted  that  the  rebels  did  not "  follow  the 
evangelical  verity  of  which  you  say  that  they  have  made  profes- 
sion," but  that  "the  Vaudois  and  other  heretics  whom  we  have 
caused  to  be  punished  hold  such  errors  as  no  prince  nor  com- 
munity in  Germany  would  tolerate  in  their  countries  " ;  he  ended 
by  warning  "  his  dear  and  great "  Swiss  allies  that  they  must  cease 
using  "  de  tels  si  etranges  termes  comnie  Cruautes  et  Horribles 
Punitions,  afin  que  nous  n'ayons  occasion  de  vous  faire  Rude 
Rdponse."  Here  we  see  the  key  to  the  attitude  of  Francis.  So 
long  as  he  thought  a  mere  scholastic  quarrel  was  going  on,  he  took 
side  with  the  reformers  as  a  patron  of  letters,  but  when  he  per- 
ceived the  political  tendency  of  the  new  movement  he  became  its 
foe  in  his  own  kingdom.  When  we  read  "  Le  Conseil  de  Zurich," 
and  "  Le  Conseil  de  Berne  au  Conseil  de  Bile,"  as  the  sources  of  Mr. 
Baird's  statements,  although  he  urges*  us  to  "  Cf.  the  documents, 
mostly  inedited,"  we  perceive  that  he  is  making  use  of  some 
French  writer,  and  not  of  the  original  German  or  Latin  documents 
in  the  "  Staatsarchive  "  of  Bern,  Zurich,  or  Basel.  Mr.  Baird  is 
a  severe  critic  of  English  historians  who  have  gone  astray 
in  their  references  to  his  province  of  study  ;  he  hunts  down  and 
exposes  Mr.  Froude  for  his  ill-chosen  source  of  material  for  his 
description  of  the  massacre  at  Vassy  ;  he  detects  the  chronological 
slips  of  his  fellow-countrymen  Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Prescott. 
Though  his  own  tendenz  as  historian  sets  in  the  same  direction  as 
D'Aubigne"s,  he  is  keen  enough  to  perceive  that  the  latter  too  often 
plays  the  historical  novelist  rather  than  the  historian,  especially 
when  he  deals  with  his  idolized  hero,  Calvin.  Mr.  Baird  closes 
his  picturesque  and  diffuse  narrative  in  the  same  temper  as  a 
dramatic  author  closes  a  tragedy  in  which  the  hero  of  a  cause 
ultimately  defeated  in  actual  history  figures  episodically  as  a  com- 
queror.  The  curtain  does  not  fall  upon  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  but  upon  the  judicial  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the 
spectator  is  asked  to  regard  the  Huguenots  as  having  "  survived 
four  sanguinary  wars  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  their 
implacable  enemies,"  as  "just  entering  upon  a  fifth  war  under 
favourable  circumstances,"  and  as  standing  "  before  the  world  a 
well-defined  body,  that  had  outgrown  the  feebleness  of  infancy, 
and  had  proved  itself  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect."  He 
thinks  that  "they  had  made  it  manifest  that  their  success  de- 
pended less  upon  the  lives  of  leaders,  of  whom  they  might  be 
robbed  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  than  upon  a  conviction  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause."  But  "  the  hand  of  the  assassin  " 
struck  at  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  if  the  Bourbons  owed 
much  to  the  Huguenot  enthusiasm,  what  did  the  Huguenots- 
become  when  Bourbon  leading  failed  them  ? 

Mr.  Poole's'  little  book  was  originally  a  University  essay, 
written  in  competition  for  the  Marquess  of  Lothian's  historical 
prize.  Like  Mr.  Baird,  Morikofer,  and  all  the  recent  French  and 
German  writers  in  the  same  province,  he  has  made  a  very 
full  use  of  the  exceedingly  rich  volumes  of  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Socicte  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Francais.  Apart  from 
its  genuine  merits  as  a  methodically  planned  and  well-written 
contribution  to  "  culture-history,"  Mr.  Poole's  work  has  no 
small  bibliographical  worth  as  a  book  of  reference,  for  he 
has  evidently  made  a  conscientiously  exhaustive  study  of  the 
whole  literature  of  his  subject,  English,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Swiss.  He  scrupulously  clenches  every  statement  in  his 
text  with  a  verifying  note ;  indeed  his  chief  faults  are  the 
very  pardonable  ones  of  over-citation  and  over-illustration.  He 
is  usually  broader,  fresher,  and  less  biassed  in  his  judgments 
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than  the  American  professor.  We  should  hardly  expect  from 
Mr.  Baird  such  'a  graceful  and  grateful  horuasre  to  "  the  honoured 
name  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  "  as  Mr.  Poole  has  rendered.  He 
might  have  had  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  emigration  of  the  so-called 
i(  Palatines"  in  1 709  by  looking  at  the  interesting  journal  of  the 
Quaker  missionary,  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  sailed  with  a  number 
of  them  from  the  Thames  to  the  Delaware.  In  his  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the 
Revolution  of  16S8,  Mr.  Poole  contends  that  they  "  helped  not  a 
little  to  formulate  the  public  opinion  that  offered  the  kingdom  to 
William  of  Orange."  He  complains  that  this  "  fact "  has  been 
too  commonly  ignored  by  our  historians,  and  cites  as  his  witnesses 
three  foreigners,  all  of  whom  are  Erenchmen,  and  one  of  them  is 
Michelet.  He  either  ignores,  rejects,  or  is  unaware  of  the  powerful 
letter  which  the  Huguenot  ministers  in  Germany  addressed  to 
their  brethren  in  England,  blaming  them  for  their  blind  and  weak 
compliance  with  the  policy  of  James  II.,  and  urging  them  to 
follow  the  brave  leading  of  the  English  episcopate.  The  Hugue- 
nots on  the  Continent  saw  through  the  King's  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, and  accused  their  brethren  in  England  of  "  contributing 
to  re-establish  Popery  in  their  new  country  "  by  joining  those 
Dissenters  who  had  published  the  declaration  or  addressed  the 
King  to  thank  him  for  it.  "  Is  this,"  they  ask,  "  to  answer  the 
glorious  quality  of  confessors,  of  which  you  so  much  vaunt  your- 
selves ?  Could  you  see  those  faithful  servants  of  God  (the  Seven 
Bishops),  with  a  zeal  worthy  primitive  bishops,  disobey  the  order 
of  their  sovereign,  sutler  imprisonment,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
suffer  anything  rather  than  betray  their  consciences  and  their  re- 
ligion, without  admiring  their  constancy  and  being  touched  by 
their  example  ?  How  is  it  that  the  generous  refusal  of  the 
Bishops,  though  at  the  peril  of  their  liberty  and  estates,  to  publish 
the  declaration  in  their  dioceses  should  not  at  least  have  opened 
your  eyes  ?  Reflect  a  little  on  what  we  have  here  said,  and  you 
will  confess  that  we  have  reason  to  commend  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  who  refused  to  publish  the  declaration,  and  to  condemn 
those  Dissenters  who  have  made  their  addresses  of  thanks  for  it." 
This  letter  was  printed  in  1689. 


MURRAY'S  EGYPT.* 

MR.  MURRAY  would  seem  to  have  at  length  realized  the 
fact  that  his  Handbooks  have  to  compete  with  the  rival 
publications  of  Baedeker,  and  that  new  editions  are  in  some 
cases  necessary  unless  he  is  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  market  alto- 
gether. Were  it  not  that  there  is  as  yet  no  English  edition  of 
Baedeker's  Guide  to  Upper  Egypt,  we  cannot  conceive  even  the  most 
patriotic  Briton  buying  the  unwieldy  volume  of  antiquated  theory 
and  worthless  information  which  has  hitherto  received  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Murray's  name,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  very  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in 
the  present  edition.  A  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  entirely 
rewritten,  many  excellent  maps  and  diagrams  have  been  added, 
and  not  the  least  important  alteration  is  the  division  of  the  work 
into  two  volumes,  so  that  the  tourist  may  now  carry  his  Guide 
about  with  him,  without  having  a  huge  pocket  specially  constructed 
to  hold  it. 

It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  merits  of  a  guide-book 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  ordinary  travel- 
lers rather  than  of  advanced  students  ;  but  in  writing  a  Guide  to 
Egypt  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  overlook  this  fact.  As  the 
science  of  Egyptology  is  now  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  data  before 
us  are  most  incomplete,  there  exist  very  many  possible  theories  on 
the  art,  history,  and  religion  of  ancient  Egypt.  Each  new  dis- 
covery of  importance  gives  rise  to  new  theories,  and  the  few  men 
who  are  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  even  to 
the  extent  demanded  by  the  superficial  requirements  of  a  guide- 
book, are  for  the  most  part  pledged  to  one  or  another  of  these 
theories,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  the  originators  of  them.  There 
is  every  temptation  to  such  men  to  use  their  opportunity  as  a 
means  of  spreading  their  own  opinions,  instead  of  giving  the  simple 
guidance  necessary  to  a  traveller  of  average  ignorance.  This  danger 
the  compilers  of  Murray  have  almost  entirely  escaped.  The  work 
Is  essentially  popular  in  its  character,  and  no  special  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  any  part  of  it.  We  lay  stress 
-on  this  point  because  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Baedeker.  His 
descriptions  of  temples  and  courtyards  .are  often  rendered  bewilder- 
ing to  readers  who  have  little  or  no  architectural  knowledge,  by 
the  profusion  of  technical  terms.  Another  point  which  renders 
Murray  preferable  for  English  travellers  is  the  spelling  of  Egyptian 
names,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  question  of  transliteration 
is  of  course  a  difficult  one,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scholars, 
it  cannot  at  present  be  definitively  settled.  But  in  a  guide-book 
the  method  suggested  by  common  sense  is  to  spell  the  names  just 
as  an  educated  member  of  the  nation  for  whose  use  the  book  is 
intended  would  naturally  spell  tbem  if  he  heard  them  pronounced 
by  a  native.  For  the  first  time,  this  method  has  been  consistently 
followed  in  the  present  edition,  and  its  adoption  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  from  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  mysterious  symbols 
and  the  piling  up  of  superfluous  aspirates  to  be  found  in  Baedeker. 
It  will  be  agreed  that  "  bakhshish  "  is  a  needlessly  intricate  way 
of  spelling  the  word  most  commonly  heard  by  travellers  in 
Egypt ;  and  English  readers,  at  least,  would  not  suspect  that  u 
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was  the  equivalent  of  00,  or  that  a  word  written  Zakazik  was  pro- 
nounced Zngazig.  Again,  Salfiheddin  may  or  may  not  be  the 
scientifically  correct  method  of  spelling  the  name  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion's  celebrated  adversary,  but  surely  he  would  be  more 
generally  recognized  as  Saladin.  The  editor  feels  it  necessary  to 
make  in  the  preface  some  apology  for  taking  this  liberty  with 
modern  Arabic  words,  but  a  large  majority  of  his  readers  will  be 
very  grateful  to  him  for  having  done  so.  Under  this  system  the 
Arabic  vocabulary  has  been  made  intelligible  and  useful.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  too  copious,  and  contains  words  which  the  ordinary 
traveller  will  never  require  ;  but  we  cannot  point  out  the  omission 
of  any  useful  words  ;  and,  unlike  most  Arabic  and  other  vocabu- 
laries attached  to  guide-books,  the  words  contained  are  such  as  are 
in  common  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  belong  purely  to 
the  classical  or  written  language. 

If  we  turn  to  the  pages  which  describe  the  Museum  at  Boolak 
we  shall  find  the  same  superiority  over  Baedeker.  Those  objects 
are  selected  for  notice  which,  from  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  from 
some  special  interest  attaching  to  them,  are  likely  to  attract  such 
visitors  as  have  no  intention  of  making  a  study  of  Egyptology. 
The  very  few  to  whom  Baedeker's  exhaustive  list  could  be  of  any 
value  would  be  sure  to  purchase  the  excellent  Catalogue,  which  is 
the  work  of  M.  Mariette  and  Herr  Brugsch,  while  ordinary 
travellers  would  toil  in  vain  through  ten  pages  of  microscopic 
print  without  receiving  very  much  assistance  in  their  search  after 
the  beautiful  or  the  curious.  In  connexion  with  Boolak  Museum 
we  are  glad  to  note  an  absence  of  the  rather  extravagant  praises 
lately  bestowed  upon  the  statues  of  Rahotep  and  Nefert ;  while 
the  wooden  statue  of  a  village  sheik,  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  on  the  whole  a  better  work  of  art,  meets  with  due  recognition. 
Passing  from  ancient  Egyptian  to  Mohammedan  remains,  a 
word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  excellent  account  of  the 
various  mosques  of  Cairo,  and  the  accurate  plans  of  the  more  im- 
portant among  them.  Here,  as  in  the  chapter  on  ancient  art,  the 
writer  has  not  been  content  to  give  a  description  of  each  object  of 
interest  as  it  stands,  but  has  added  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Mohammedan  architecture  from  the  seventh  century,  when  it 
was  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  Greek  and  Roman  forms, 
as  in  the  Mosque  of  Arner,  to  the  fifteenth,  when  the  style  reached 
its  most  characteristic  and  graceful  development  in  the  mosque- 
tomb  of  Kaitbey. 

The  interesting  Coptic  churches  are  well  described,  and  a  special 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  notice  given  to  the  convents  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Antony  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  to  those 
near  the  Natron  lakes  to  the  west.  These  convents  are  seldom 
visited,  though  they  contain  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  Christian  antiquities,  and,  considering  the  large  pro- 
portion of  clergymen  among  the  English  travellers  in  Egypt,  it  is 
strange  that  they  have  not  attracted  more  attention.  However, 
it  is  the  habit  of  tourists  in  every  country  to  pay  attention  to 
what  is  generally  considered  most  remarkable,  regardless  of  their 
own  ordinary  tastes  and  studies,  for  the  reason  which  induced. 
Sheridan's  son  to  go  down  a  coal  mine — not  because  he  took  any 
interest  in  mining,  but  to  say  that  he  had  been ;  and  no  doubt  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  has  actually  sat  on  the  top  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  imparts  an  Oriental  flavour  to  the  details  which  he 
gathers  from  his  guide-book  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  at  home. 
A  good  history  of  the  convents  wrould  no  doubt  make  them 
fashionable  among  tourists,  and  would  also  be  of  great  interest  not 
merely  to  ecclesiastical  students,  but  to  general  readers,  for  the 
monks  must  have  experienced  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
their  history,  and  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  their  Moham- 
medan neighbours.  Indeed  the  extreme  precautions  observed  in 
admitting  strangers  seem  to  show  that  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
entirely  safe,  even  at  the  present  clay. 

It  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  account  of  the  quarries  of 
Toora  and  Masarah  has  been  rewritten.  The  description  of  the 
ancient  method  of  quarrying  given  in  previous  editions  was  totally 
unintelligible  ;  we  have  never  met  a  single  visitor  to  Egypt  who 
was  not  puzzled  rather  than  enlightened  by  it.  The  present 
account  is  simple  enough,  and  the  absence  of  any  memorials  of 
the  early  empire  iu  these  quarries  is  plausibly  explained  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  operations  of  this  early  period  have  been 
obliterated  by  subsequent  excavations  under  the  later  dynasties. 
There  is,  however,  no  mention  made  of  the  probable  reasons  for 
the  great  length  of  the  caverns  cut  into  the  hills,  which  seems  to 
be  that  the  rock  near  the  surface  is  generally  much  softer  than 
that  found  further  in,  and  that  the  workmen  tunnelled  on  until 
they  reached  stone  hard  enough  for  their  purposes. 

The  descriptions  quoted  from  various  authors  which  are  intro- 
duced here  and  there  throughout  the  book  are  for  the  most  part 
judiciously  selected,  and  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
original  fine  writing.  One  advantage  of  this  self-restraint  is 
the  avoidance  of  such  ludicrous  mistakes  as  one  which  occurs  in 
Baedeker's  description  of  sunset  as  seen  from  the  heights  above 
Cairo.  Here  we  are  told  that  "  on  the  borders  of  the  immeasur- 
able desert  tower  the  huge  and  wondrous  old  pyramids,  gilded 
and  reddened  by  the  setting  sun."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
position  of  the  pyramids  is  almost  exactly  between  the  spectator 
and  the  setting  sun,  and  so  far  from  being  gilded  and  reddened, 
they  stand  out  nearly  black  against  a  glowing  background.  On 
the  whole  there  are  singularly  few  mistakes  to  be  found  in  the 
present  work.  We  are  inclined  in  one  or  two  instances  to 
dispute  the  advice  given  to  tourists  as  to  the  choice  of  hotels. 
Many  experienced  travellers  will,  for  example,  prefer  the  Hotel 
Abbat  at  Alexandria  to  the  one  which  is  here  recommended. 
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Nothing  hut  unreasoning  enthusiasm  for  all  things  Eastern 
could  have  led  to  the  statement  that  the  flesh  of  Egyptian 
sheep  is  good.  Of  course  excellence  in  such  matters  is  relative, 
and  we  fully  admit  that,  as  compared  with  Egyptian  beef,  Egyp- 
tian mutton  is  very  desirable  food :  but,  as  compared  with  the  llesh 
of  any  other  animal  that  we  remember  to  have  ever  eaten,  it  is  tough 
and  tasteless  beyond  expression,  and  requires  all  the  resources  of  a 
eood  cook  to  make  it  either  palatable  or  digestible.  In  the  list  of 
the  various  restaurants  and  provision  shops  of  Cairo,  the  writer 
has  forgotten  to  mention,  what  many  thirsty  Britons  will  be  glad 
to  know,  that  a  glass  of  English  draught  beer  is  to  be  had  at 
Ablett's  in  the  Mooskee. 

The  photographs  of  Bechard  (not  Bochart)  are  strangely  enough 
passed  over  without  any  share  of  the  praise  which  is  bestowed 
upon  others  of  certainly  no  greater  merit.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
his  negatives  are  far  too  much  manipulated  ;  but,  after  making  all 
clue  allowance  for  this  defect,  or  rather  excess,  his  views  of  the 
streets  and  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  are,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly 
the  best  to  be  had.  The  only  reference  made  to  the  beautiful  red 
and  black  pottery  of  Assyoot  is  a  casual  remark  that  the  best  pipe- 
bowls  in  Egypt  are  made  there,  and  yet  this  manufacture  is  one  of 
the  very  few  industries  in  Egypt  which  has  any  artistic  merit  still 
remaining.  All  travellers  who  go  up  the  Nile  should  purchase 
specimens  on  the  spot,  as  the  somewhat  similar  ware  to  be  bought 
in  Cairo  is  utterly  inferior  in  form,  colour,  design,  and  workman- 
ship, as  well  as  in  the  fineness  of  the  paste.  Perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  statement  in  the  whole  book  is  that  nailed  boots  are 
useful  in  the  ascent  of  the  pyramids.  We  shall  next  be  told  that 
skates  are  useful  to  prevent  inexperienced  persons  from  slipping  on 
ice.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  "  panorama 
of  the  pyramids"  must  be  excepted  from  the  praise  already  given 
to  the  maps  and  diagrams  generally.  The  angle  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid  is,  in  almost  every  case,  much  too  acute ;  a  somewhat  false 
idea  is  conveyed  of  the  curiously  shaped  pyramid  at  Dashoor ; 
and  the  step  pyramid  of  Sakkarah  looks  as  if  it  were  built 
of  children's  brick-*.  Such  diagrams  are  quite  useless  unless  they  are 
perfectly  accurate.  No  one  needs  a  picture  to  give  him  a  vague 
general  idea  of  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  One  more  defect — not  a 
very  important  one,  perhaps — remains  to  be  noticed.  When  a 
break  is  caused  in  a  page  by  a  diagram  or  a  table  of  statistics,  the 
subject-matter  of  the  first  column  is  carried  on,  after  the  break, 
sometimes  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  sometimes  to  the  top  of  the 
second  column  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  amusing  change  of  mean- 
ing is  caused  by  reading  on  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  mainly  to  the  volume  relating  to 
Lower  Egypt,  partly  because  the  second  volume — consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  a  straightforward  description  of  the  successive 
objects  of  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — calls  for  no  detailed 
criticism,  and  partly  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  English 
guide  to  Upper  Egypt,  those  travellers  who  are  unable  to  read 
German  must  use  Murray,  good  or  bad.  However,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  Part.  II.,  we  can  confidently  say  that  an  English 
version  of  Baedeker's  "  Upper  Egypt "  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  so 
profitable  an  undertaking  as  it  did  a  year  ago. 


CARTER  OX  EYESIGHT,  GOOD  AXD  BAD.* 

rg~1HE  author's  long  professional  experience  gives  exceptional 
-A-  weight  and  importance  to  the  scientific  opinions  put  forward 
in  this  short  treatise  upon  Eyesight,  Good  and  Bad.  Plain  and 
simple  rules  for  the  exercise  and  preservation  of  vision  need  to  be 
at  least  as  much  based  upon  wide  and  persistent  observation  as  upon 
independent  study  of  the  physioloo-y  of  the  visual  organs,  or 
of  the  properties  and  influence  of  light  in  relation  to  the  eye.  As 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter  had  for  many  years  ample  means  of  observing  and  classifying 
the  various  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  most  delicate  organ  of 
the  animal  frame  is  liable,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  fortify  by 
copious  notes  of  observation  the  lessons  delivered  by  him  as 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  The  stores  of  knowledge  and 
the  therapeutical  experience  thus  acquired  will,  we  are  glad  to 
think,  obtain  a  still  wider  held  of  usefulness  by  being  embodied,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  in  the  little  manual  now  before  us.  Much  of  the 
time  of  every  ophthalmic  practitioner,  as  of  every  consulting 
physician,  is  taken  up  day  by  day,  as  our  author's  experience 
forcibly  impressed  upon  him,  in  repeating  to  successive  patients 
precepts  and  injunctions  which  ought  to  be  universally  known 
and  understood.  To  make  generally  available  these  simple 
and  ever  applicable  maxims,  together  with  the  scientific  grounds 
upon  which  they  rest,  is  the  object  he  has  proposed  to  himself  in 
compiling  the  present  work.  He  has  no  intention  of  entering 
more  minutely  into  matters  of  anatomical  detail  than  may  be 
requisite  to  bring  home  to  the  ordinarily  educated  mind  the 
reasons  for  the  practical  rules  which  he  is  desirous  of  enforcing. 
To  the  same  extent  he  would  take  his  readers  over  the  elementary 
ground  of  optics,  touching  briefly  on  the  simple  properties  of 
light  and  the  formation  of  images  by  lenses,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  in  which  objects  are  figured  upon  the  retina  by 
rays  passing  through  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  The  use 
of  the   ophthalmoscope  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the 
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organs  of  sight  and  detecting  their  hidden  maladies  is  here 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  that  of  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  Snellen 
of  Utrecht  for  testing  the  acuteness  of  vision  by  test-types 
seen  under  various  angles  or  at  various  degrees  of  distance.  The 
curious  lacuna  in  the  field  of  vision,  known  as  the  blind  spot,  first 
discovered  by  Mariotte  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  explained. 
The  author  then  passes  on  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of 
his  work — near  and  distinct  vision,  and  presbyopia,  or  aged  sight. 

Comparable  as  it  is  in  many  respects  with  a  transparent  circular 
lens  or  disk  of  glass  or  other  material,  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye  is  not  a  rigid  or  passive  organ.  If  such  were  its  nature,  its  influ- 
ence in  refracting  the  rays  of  light  which  enter  by  the  pupil  would  be 
always  the  same.  But  it  has  been  found  by  the  labours  of  Bonders, 
Cramer,  and  others,  to  have  a  certain  power  of  adjustment, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  accommodation."  A  small  muscle  called 
the  ciliary  muscle,  or  muscle  of  accommodation,  has  been  shown  to 
produce  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  convexity,  and  also  in  the 
power,  of  the  crystalline  lens.  In  fig.  30  our  author  makes  clear 
in  a  diagrammatical  form  the  exact  nature  of  this  change,  whereby 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  and  the  pupil- 
lary opening  smaller ;  one  half  of  the  figure  showing  the  parts  at 
rest,  and  the  other  half  showing  them  as  they  are  when  accommo- 
dation is  being  exerted,  the  relative  position  or  configuration  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  being  indicated  in  each  case.  This  change 
becomes  tantamount  to  insertiug  an  additional  convex  lens  within 
the  eye,  and  the  amount  of  additional  refracting  power  which  can 
thus  be  added  is  capable  of  definite  measurement.  For  every  eye 
there  is  a  point  within  which  clear  vision  is  no  longer  possible 
without  optical  assistance ;  and  this,  which  is  called  the  near- 
point,  marks,  Mr.  Carter  explains,  the  limit  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. Three  classes  of  normal  vision  are  to  be  distinguished 
— (1)  when  the  eye  can  unite  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina,  its  axial 
and  focal  length  being  the  same ;  (2)  when  the  length  of  the  axis  is 
less  than  the  focal  length,  the  eyeball  being  flat,  in  which  case  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays  would  always  fall  behind  the  retina  could  they 
pass  through  its  tunics — this  is  called  the  hypermetropic  state ; 
(3)  when  the  axial  is  greater  than  the  focal  length,  the  eyeball  being 
comparatively  convex  and  the  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falling  in 
front  of  the  retina — this  is  the  myopic  state.  In  neither  of  the 
two  latter  states — called  by  the  common  name  of  ametropic — can 
there  be  by  nature  strictly  defined  images  of  distant  objects  upon 
the  retina,  which  receives  instead  but  a  more  or  less  diffused  patch 
of  light,  technically  called  a  diffusion  circle.  For  the  hyperme- 
tropic eye  a  convex  lens  is  required  in  order  to  place  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  upon  the  retina,  and  for  the  myopic  eye  a  concave 
lens,  the  degree  of  ametropia  being  definable  in  terms  of  the  power 
of  the  correcting  lens  in  the  dioptric  scale  of  measurement  which 
Professor  Bonders  has  enabled  us  to  substitute  for  the  empirical 
and  inexact  method  of  graduation  previously  in  use  amongst  opti- 
cians and  surgeons.  A  hypermetropia  of  two  dioptrics  describes 
excessive  length  of  sight,  which  requires  a  convex  lens  of  two  diop- 
trics for  its  complete  correction ;  and  a  myopia  of  two  dioptrics  is 
one  which  requires  a  concave  lens  of  two  dioptrics.  In  many 
persons  the  two  eyes  are  of  unequal  refractive  power,  calling  for  a 
combination  of  artificial  lenses  or  spectacles  adjusted  to  suit  the 
inequality. 

By  the  power  of  adjustment  or  accommodation  before  spoken  of, 
the  focal  length  of  the  eyesight  is  unconsciously  yet  rapidly  enabled 
to  bear  upon  and  to  define  objects  near  and  distant.  The  amount  of 
this  power  of  accommodation  can  also  be  expressed  by  the  dioptric 
scale.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  emmetropic  eye,  which  can  see  clearly 
objects  indefinitely  distant  and  can  also  see  small  objects  clearly 
at  twenty  centimetres,  but  not  at  any  shorter  distance,  the  effort 
of  accommodation  which  is  exercised  in  seeing  at  this  near  point 
is  optically  tantamount  to  placing  within  the  eye  an  additional 
convex  lens  of  the  same  focal  length  as  the  distance  of  the  eye  to 
the  near-point — in  this  case  a  lens  of  five  dioptrics.  Were  the  near- 
point  at  twenty  inches  or  half  a  metre,  then  the  accommodation 
would  be  equal  to  a  lens  of  two  dioptrics.  As  life  advances,  the  crys- 
talline lens  gradually  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  more  and 
more  rigid,  the  power  of  accommodation  consequently  diminishing, 
and  the  near-point  receding  further  and  further  from  the  eye, 
whatever  its  original  power  of  refraction.  This  is  the  condition 
known  as  presbj-opia  or  aged  sight,  which  generally  begins  to  be 
felt  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty ; — 

Taking  the  mean  of  many  observations,  ive  find  that  at  ten  years  of 
age  the  accommodation  is  equal  to  a  lens  of  13  dioptrics,  and  the  near-point 
is  at  3  English  inches.  At  twenty-one,  the  accommodation  has  fallen  to 
g  dioptrics  ;  and  the  near-point  has  receded  to  4-5  inches.  At  forty,  the 
accommodation  has  fallen  to  4-5  dioptrics,  and  the  near-point  has  receded 
to  9  inches.  At  fifty,  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  accommo- 
dation is  then  only  three  dioptrics,  and  the  near-point  has  receded  to  13 
inches  ;  at  sixty,  the  accommodation  is  only  1-5  dioptrics,  and  the  near- 
point  is  at  26  inches  ;  while  at  seventy-five'the  accommodation  is  wholly 
lost,  the  eye  is  passive,  and  the  near-point  is  therefore  at  infinite  distance. 
A  well-conceived  diagram  is  added  to  make  clear  at  a  glance  the 
comparative  effects  of  declining-  accommodation  in  relation  to  age 
and  to  original  power  of  refraction.  The  same  scale  will  be  found 
of  use  in  determining  the  degree  of  optical  power  required  in  each 
individual  case  to  supply  the  deficit  of  advancing  age.  Our  author 
protests  against  the  popular  prejudice  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of 
wearing  glasses,  a  fallacy  which 'leads  to  the  exclusion  from  work- 
shops of  many  a  good  workman  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  so  shows 
signs  of  failing  sight.  That  there  is  no  harm  in  the  habitual  use 
of  a  convex  lens  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  watchmakers  are  by 
comparison,  as  a  class,  enviably  free  from  eye  diseases.  His  prac- 
tice in  an  ophthalmic  hospital  has  convinced  Mr.  Carter  that 
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the  habitual  exercise  of  the  eye  upon  fine  work  tends  to 
the  development  ami  preservation  of  its  powers.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek,  seeing  how  largely  the  strength  of  vision  de- 
pends upon  the  accommodation  lying  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  which, 
like  all  muscles,  is  fortified  by  exertion  and  atrophied  by 
disuse.  Many  a  ease  of  glaucoma  easily  curable  by  an  early  opera- 
tion has  heen  erroneously  met  by  supplying-  stronger  and  stronger 
glasses,  to  which  the  resulting  blindness  has  been  most  unfairly 
set  down.  Our  author  in  his  defence  of  glasses  tends,  it  may  be 
thought,  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  He  would  seem  to  fit  the 
whole  human  race  sooner  or  later  with  spectacles.  In  people  with 
"  wonderful  sight,"  who  can  read  without  spectacles  at  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  sees  no  wonder  at  all.  By  their  loss  of 
accommodation  they  are  simply  reduced  to  the  state  of  short- 
sight  of  three  dioptrics,  and  enjoy  the  usual  immunity  of  that 
state.  He  pictures  vividly  at  the  same  time  the  delight  of  the 
myopic  on  finding  their  horizon  of  sight  and  power  of  defining 
objects  suddenly  enlarged  by  being  fitted  with  concave  lenses  of 
the  proper  dioptric  power.  Chief  among  these  joys  is  that  of 
following  the  play  of  expression  on  the  faces  of  persons  with 
whom  they  converse.  For  want  of  this  reciprocal  power  the 
speech  of  short-sighted  persons  often  becomes  indistinct ;  the  un- 
conscious action  of  the  lips  in  response  not  following  those  of  the 
other  speaker.  A  lady  who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
teaching  had  her  myopia  corrected  by  proper  glasses.  Her  first  ex- 
clamation of  pleasant  surprise  was  au  emphatic  commentary  upon 
the  state  in  which  her  life  had  until  then  been  passed.  "  Why, 
now  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the  faces  of  the  children  !  "  To  the 
public  speaker  or  preacher  there  can  be  no  more  serious  drawback 
than  being  unable  through  shortness  of  sight  to  note  the  play  of 
features  and  to  rivet  the  gaze  of  his  hearers. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  of  myopia  Mr.  Carter  takes  note 
that,  while  this  defect  may  be  in  many  cases  set  down  as  here- 
ditary, there  is  little  definite  evidence  upon  this  point.  Every 
one  may  have  known  cases  of  the  most  extreme  differences  of 
eyesight  in  children  of  the  same  parents.  The  most  careful 
observations  upon  myopia  in  infants  and  young  persons  are 
those  of  Dr.  Cohn  of  Breslau,  who  examined  the  eyes  of 
10,060  children,  and  found,  out  of  this  number,  1,004  who  were 
myopic.  The  defect  he  further  found  to  increase  steadily  as  his 
observations  rose  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  classes  in  the 
schools.  Bad  light  was  an  unvarying  concomitant  in  conditions  of 
this  kind,  as  was  also  the  faulty  construction  of  desks  and  seats, 
causing  the  children  to  stoop  over  their  work  so  as  to  bring  their 
eyes  closer  to  it ;  both  causes  compelling  an  undue  amount  of 
convergence  effort,  fatiguing  the  sense,  and  accustoming  the 
eye  to  a  short  focus.  To  the  same  result  would  contribute  the 
odiously  contracted  type  and  coarse  paper  of  German  school-books 
in  general.  No  wonder  that  the  Germans  are  by  far  the  most 
habitually  be-spectacled  race.  Those  who,  on  the  contrary, 
live  open-air  lives,  with  their  gaze  most  commonly  fixed  upon 
far-off  objects — sailors,  soldiers,  field-labourers,  and  the  like— are 
notable  for  their  long  and  vigorous  sight.  Mr.  Carter's  precepts 
for  the  care  of  the  eyes  in  childhood,  as  well  as  for  their  preserva- 
tion in  manhood  and  declining  years,  deserve  to  be  read  with  all 
attention.  His  remarks  upon  natural  and  artificial  illumination 
are  of  no  less  value,  and  may  be  the  means  of  correcting  many  an 
injurious  habit,  and  of  bringing  comfort  and  peace  to  many  a  mind 
tortured  by  dread  of  losing  the  most  precious  of  nature's  gifts. 
The  cases  of  practical  cure  which  he  is  able  to  exhibit  will  give 
confidence  to  those  who,  with  the  terrors  of  blindness  before  them, 
have  recourse  to  his  teaching.  The  influence  of  healthful  habits 
6f  life  towards  the  preservation  of  the  eyesight  is  insisted  upon, 
and  many  simple  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  acci- 
dental injuries  to  the  eye,  and  the  avoidance  of  unhealthy  and 
injurious  strain.  Several  useful  contrivances  for  saving  effort  to 
the  weak-sighted,  such  as  Prescott  and  Thursfield's  writing 
frames,  and  the  American  type-writer,  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated ;  and  the  practical  hints  with  which  the  work  closes  upon 
the  choice  of  spectacles  will  be  of  great  service  to  sufferers  from 
every  kind  of  defective  vision. 

The  time  has  been  when  asthenopia,  or  weakness  of  sight,  was 
commonly  regarded  as  incurable.    There  are,  unhappily,  cases  in 
which  failure  of  reflective  power  in  the  retina,  or  deadness  of  the 
optic  nerve  from  paralysis  or  other  causes,  may  baffle  the  utmost 
skill  and  resource  of  the  ocidist.     Into  extreme  cases  of  this 
kind  Mr.  Carter  does   not  enter  at  any  length,  but  his  re- 
marks are  full  of  hope  for  a  large  class  of  patients  in  whom 
the  cause  of  distress  is  traceable  to  muscular  fatigue.  Don- 
ders,  when  he  first  discovered  the  nature  and  frequent  exist- 
ence of  hypermetropia,  was  disposed  to  trace  nearly  all  examples 
of  asthenopia  to  the  strain  which  was  thrown  upon  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  by  its  endeavours  to  correct  the  flatness  of 
the  eyeball.    But  this  conclusion  was  modified  by  the  observa-  1 
tion  that  some  asthenopic  patients  were  myopic,  or  even  em-  : 
metropic.    Von  Graafe  was  inclined  to  refer  these  cases  to  fatigue  ■  ; 
of  the  internal  straight  muscles  by  the  act  of  maintaining  con- 
vergence for  some  definite  distance,  rather  than  to  fatigue  of  the  j 
accommodation  muscle.  He  proposed  a  division  of  asthenopia  into  ! 
accommodative  and  muscular,  according  as  the  effort  which  oc-  ' 
casioned  distress  was  that  of  accommodation  or  of  convergence, 
the  internal  straight  muscles  being  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  ' 
subjects  of  a  peculiar  weakness  which  he  called  "  insufficiency,"  and  ' 
which  he  proposed  to  measure  by  means  of  divers  tests.  Later 
observations  have  not  confirmed  his  hypothesis,  nor  established  ] 
the  value  of  his  tests,  but  have  tended  to  convince  Mr.  Carter  j 


that  asthenopia  may  in  almost  all  cases  be  referred  to  a  want  of 
harmony  between  the  accommodative  effort  and  the  convergence 
effort,  the  muscular  fatigue  being  due,  not  to  the  absolute 
exertion  of  either  function,  but  to  endeavours  to  combine  the 
two  in  proportions  which  disturb  the  material  relations 
between  them.  Measured  by  the  natural  or  emmetropic  standard, 
the  eyes  will  in  hypermetropia  be  called  upon  to  exert  accommo- 
dation in  excess  of  their  convergence,  in  myopia  to  exert  converg- 
ence in  excess  of  their  accommodation.  To  redress  the  balance 
and  take  off  the  injurious  strain,  our  author  prescribes  a  regulated 
course  of  reading  by  the  aid  of  properly  adjusted  glasses.  The  ex- 
pedient of  resting  the  eyes,  so  commonly  recommended,  he  con- 
siders to  be,  save  in  cases  of  inflammation,  the  surest  way  of 
increasing  weakness,  through  disuse  of  the  nervo-muscular  appa- 
ratus. The  instances  of  cure  which  he  has  to  cite  as  the  result 
of  this  judiciously  graduated  process  of  exercise  may  well  revive 
the  hopes  of  many  a  patient  who  has  been  a  prey  to  the  fear  of 
blindness. 

On  colour  vision  and  colour  blindness  our  author  has  a  short 
chapter  full  of  matter,  and  upon  the  subject  of  squinting  he  is 
able  to  clear  up  briefly  many  popular  errors.  Astigmatism  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  cornea — the  vertical  curvature  being  unequal  to  the 
horizontal — is  no  less  clearly  explained,  together  with  its  mode  of 
correction  by  means  of  piano-cylindrical  lenses.  The  detection  and 
measurement  of  this  defect  are  best  attained  by  the  use  of  the 
series  of  letters  striped  at  different  angles,  designed  by  an  American 
physician,  Br.  Orestes  Pray.  That  astigmatism  when  uncorrected 
produces  distortion  of  the  shapes  of  objects,  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  an  artist's  drawing  can  have  been  disturbed  by  such  a  cause, 
Mr.  Carter  holds  to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  referring,  we 
presume,  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Liebreich  not  many 
years  ago  in  reference  to  the  later  drawings  of  Turner.  Before 
abandoning  this  ingenious  explanation  of  unquestionable  signs  of 
decay  in  the  powers  of  that  great  painter,  we  should  prefer  seeing 
the  subject  treated  with  greater  fulness  than  Mr.  Carter  has  found 
compatible  with  the  scope  of  his  valuable  little  work. 
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npiIE  publication  of  volumes  like  this  of  Dr.  Gutmann's  is  one 
J-  proof  among  many  of  the  revolution  that  modern  progress 
has  been  gradually  introducing  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  our  fathers  enjoyed  any  immunity  from  those 
insidious  illnesses  which  sap  the  health  and  dash  the  spirits, 
although  without  showing  the  acute  symptoms  which  have  more 
immediate  interest  for  the  undertakers.  But  if  those  complaints 
existed,  comparatively  little  was  heard  of  them  ;  and  a  man  who 
found  himself  mysteriously  but  gravely  affected  calmly  made  up 
his  mind  for  the  worst.  He  might  have  recourse  to  dosing, 
drenching,  and  bleeding;  and  his  doctor  and  apothecary  were  only 
too  ready  to  accommodate  him  in  the  application  of  those  decisive 
remedies.  Possibly  he  recovered ;  more  probably  he  died  and 
made  no  sign.  But  nowadays,  if  he  has  leisure  and  credit  with  his 
bankers,  he  may  have  any  number  of  new  chances  in  his  favour. 
No  doubt  the  family  medical  man  would  gladly  monopolize  the 
care  of  his  ailments  ;  but  fashion  and  the  developments  of  science 
have  put  that  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Everybody  knows 
that  wheu  a  malady  of  difficult  diagnosis  is  slow  or  chronic, 
there  need  be  no  final  sentence  of  death  till  a  change  has  been 
tried,  with  a  visit  to  some  waters.  So  the  domestic  physician 
makes  the  best  of  a  disagreeable  business,  and  with  the  pleasantest 
manner  he  can  assume  for  the  occasion,  recommends  the  patient  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Continent.  And  for  one  of  these  wanderers  in 
quest  of  health  who  carries  in  his  system  the  germs  of  danger- 
ous or  deadly  disease,  there  are  at  least  a  score  who  are  either 
mere  malades  imaginaires,  or,  at  worst,  very  slightly  hit.  There 
are  the  men  who  have  more  or  less  overtasked  themselves  with 
brain-work  or  business  anxieties  of  one  kind  or  another ;  there  are 
the  women  who  have  been  living  too  fast  through  the  fashionable 
season  of  some  great  city ;  there  are  the  girls  who  are  the  offspring 
of  marriages  between  the  two,  and  who  show  hereditary  tendencies 
to  hysteria  or  to  occult  disorders  of  the  nerves.  A  highly  artificial 
life  takes  heavy  toll  of  its  victims,  and  relief  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  kind  of  regimen  which  puts  the  pleasantest  form  of  restraint 
on  artificial  habits.  Here  is  a  specific  which  the  most  com- 
plaisant of  physicians  may  prescribe,  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
visit  to  some  favourite  health  resort.  The  mere  change  of  air  and 
scene  raises  the  spirits  to  begin  with.  As  languor  vanishes  or 
pain  is  soothed,  the  faint  hopes  with  which  the  invalid  came 
grow  into  exhilarating  expectation.  The  visible  relief  is  worth 
some  sacrifice,  and  a  certain  amount  of  privation  brings  its 
speedy  reward.  The  habits  of  the  place,  to  which  you  must 
inevitably  conform,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  cure.  It  is  no  use 
to  sit  up  of  an  evening,  because  you  will  find  nothing  to  do  and 
nobody  to  keep  you  company ;  and  moreover  the  life  in  the  open 
air  makes  you  drowsy.  As  you  go  to  bed  long  before  your  usual 
hour,  naturally  you  awaken  early  ;  and  when  the  sun  is  shining 
warmly  into  the  room,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying- 
simmering  in  the  blankets.  Besides,  you  are  bound  by  the  orders 
of  a  doctor  in  whom  you  begin  to  believe,  to  present  yourself  in 
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the  throng  round  the  pump  ;it  a,  certain  hour  in  the  morning  ;  and 
when  all  the  world  is  astir,  the  attraction  to  follow  is  irresistible. 
Then  a  breath  of  the  cool  fresh  air  of  the  early  morning  is  one  of  those 
innocent  forms  of  intoxication  in  which  the  most  biases  delight  the 
most.  It  gives  you  moreover  an  agreeable  appetite  for  breakfast, 
if  you  have  not  "inflated  yourself  to  excess  with  mineral  water. 
The  simple  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  have  the  flavour  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicacies,  and  digestion  is  already  smoothly  at 
work  before  the  healthful  repast  is  well  finished.  An  early 
dinner  follows  in  due  course ;  and  as  you  have  called  it  dinner 
instead  of  lunch,  you  do  not  feel  bound  to  gorge  yourself  in _ the 
evening.  A  light  supper  follows  a  moderately  long  excursion ; 
while  in  place  of  sitting  in  confined  rooms  through  the  day,  you 
have  been  sauntering  through  shady  woods,  fragrant  with  the 
scents  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  No  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing some  occasional  imprudence  when  the  menu  of  the 
dinner-table  is  more  inviting  than  usual,  you  make  marked  and 
steady  progress,  and  find  health  and  spirits  "  on  the  mend."  And 
this  without  taking  the  waters  into  account,  though  no  doubt 
they  often  have  many  of  the  virtues  with  which  their  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  credit  them.  Then,  finding  yourself  patched 
up  and  refreshed  towards  the  end  of  the  bath-cure,  you  begin  to  re- 
member that  the  life  is  monotonous,  aud  you  grow  ungratefully  im- 
patient of  its  salutary  restraints.  You  leave  the  bath  for  a  "little 
tour,  like  a  schoolboy  broken  loose  for  the  holidays.  You  slip  the 
bit  out  of  your  teeth,  give  the  rein  to  your  imprudences  with  rein- 
vigorated  zest,  and,  the  reaction  from  the  regimen  being  propor- 
tionately violent,  sooner  or  later  you  are  worse  than  you  ever  were 
before.  So  the  following  season  you  are  more  than  ready  to  return 
to  the  health  resort  that  certainly  did  you  infinite  good.  And  thus 
there  is  not  a  bath  of  any  consequence  on  the  Continent  that  doe3 
not  come  to  have  its  regular  clientele,  who  bequeath  their  belief  in 
the  virtues  they  have  abused  to  the  children  who  inherit  their 
predispositions  to  evil.  The  Germans  especially,  year  after  year, 
make  penance,  or,  at  all  events,  restrictions,  alternate  with  and  atone 
for  excesses.  And  not  a  few  English  and  Americans  are  falling 
into  this  German  fashion,  and  setting  examples  which  many  of 
their  country  people  are  beginning  to  follow. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  alike  of  those  who  are  really  afflicted  with 
some  malady  and  of  others  who  may  be  all  the  better  for  a  change 
though  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  them,  that  Dr. 
Gutmann  has  written  this  "  popular  medical  guide."  Of  the 
volume  itself  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  since  it  does  not 
profess  to  contain  anything  that  is  very  new  or  original, 
except  that  it  will  be  found  a  compact  and  useful  little  handbook. 
The  author  is  no  fanatic  in  his  belief  in  particular  springs,  though 
he  does  go  so  far  as  to  close  one  of  bis  chapters  with  the  assurance 
that  if  you  do  not  become  impatient,  but  "  remain,  drink  aud 
bathe,  you  will  succeed."  What  he  impresses  in  the  first  place 
upon  his  readers — and  the  warning  is  specially  needed  by 
Americans,  who  are  too  apt  to  go  about  their  cures,  as  about  their 
travels,  in  red  hot  haste — is  the  necessity  of  taking  the  waters 
deliberately.  Invalids  are  inclined  to  lose  hope  at  once  if  they 
do  not  show  immediate  signs  of  amendment ;  yet  it  is  a  common- 
place maxim  of  the  doctors  at  most  of  the  spas  that  you  are  very 
likely  to  feel  worse  before  you  become  better.  Then  imprudences,  to 
which  temptations  abound,  are  apt  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
visit.  A  patient,  in  his  great  haste  to  get  well,  swallows  in- 
ordinate quantities  of  fluid,  whereas  the  system  can  only  assimilate 
moderate  doses,  though  these  may  be  gradually  and  judiciously 
increased.  Exercise  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  is  enjoined 
upon  all  who  are  capable  of  taking  it.  But  exercise  should 
never  overtax  the  strength,  and  the  pedestrian's  feelings  of 
fatigue  are  warnings  that  should  always  be  attended  to.  He 
will  do  wisely,  at  first  at  least,  if  he  limits  himself  to  long 
saunterings  in  the  alleys  and  woods  that  almost  invariably  sur- 
round the  Kursaals.  These  pleasant  strolls  may  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely ;  and  there  are  seats  in  abundance  where  you  may 
repose  and  recruit  the  forces.  But  the  impetuous  invalid,  ex- 
hilarated by  the  air  and  possibly  by  the  water,  fancies  he  can 
hardly  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  recklessly  abuses  the 
strength  he  is  recovering.  Consequently  the  waters  fail  of  their  effect 
on  a  frame  that  is  always  being  artificially  enfeebled.  Indiscretions 
in  diet  are  of  course  another  snare.  Patients,  if  they  only  knew 
it,  as  Dr.  Gutmann  takes  care  to  point  out  for  their  comfort,  are  far 
more  generously  treated  than  they  used  to  be,  according  to  the 
generally  received  modern  regimen  of  the  bath  faculty.  Old 
notions  have  been  exploded  as  to  many  simple  luxuries  of  the  table 
which  were  supposed  to  clash  with  the  chemical  action  of  the 
water ;  and  things  that  once  were  rigidly  proscribed  are  now  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  moderation.  But  moderation  must 
still  _  be  the  great  rule  of  bath-life ;  and  moderation  is  a 
relative  and  elastic  term,  which  invalids  are  too  much  inclined  to 
interpret  to  their  injury.  The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  make 
them  hungry,  and  they  indulge  their  improved  appetites  to 
excess,  and  are  even  guilty  of  the  insanity  of  indigestible 
suppers.  Dr.  Gutmann,  in  laying  down  general  rules,  would 
diet  them  somewhat  too  meagrely,  as  it  seems  to  us.  A  light 
breakfast,  a  light  dinner,  and  a  scanty  supper  may  be  all  very  well 
in  certain  cases  ;  dyspeptics  and  those  who  are  suffering  from  in- 
digestion may  be  easily  persuaded  to  put  the  muzzle  on  for  their 
own  sakes,  since  retribution  is  sure  to  follow  swiftly  on  impru- 
dences. But  bath-life  would  become  intolerable  on  such  a 
regime  to  others  who  have  the  free  use  of  their  legs  and  whose 
stomachs  are  in  fair  working  condition.  Then  appetite  must  be, 
in  a  measure,  a  question  of  atmosphere.    Thus  a  man  who  gasps 


and  perspires  through  a  hot  summer  in  the  depths  of  the  confined 
valley  of  Ems — which  Dr.  Gutmann,  by  the  way,  with  most  ex- 
travagant laudation,  pronounces  the  gem  of  the  German  spas — will 
rather  have  to  fillip  his  appetite  than  to  curb  it.  Ontheother  hand,  if 
he  is  drinking  the  iron  waters  of  Schwalbaeh  and  walking  about  its 
airy  and  lofty  table-lands— still  more,  if  he  is  inhaling  the  iced  breezes 
of  the  Upper  Engadine — he  will  find  himself  ravening  for  his  food 
like  a  wolf,  and  rising  from  heavy  repasts  with  cravings  unsatisfied. 
Dr.  Gutmann  objects  most  decidedly  to  the  table  d'hote.  The 
variety  of  dishes,  he  says,  induces  invalids  to  overload  themselves 
with  very  indigestible  food.  People  accustomed  to  plain  liviug 
at  home,  "  delighted  by  the  novelty  of  sitting  at  a  large  opulent 
table,  in  the  company  of  fashionable  society,  are  too  much  inclined 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  and  indulge  too  freely  in  the  consump- 
tion of  ragouts,  heavy  puddings,  and  all  kinds  of  compound  dishes/' 
As  to  the  "opulence  "  of  the  modern  table  d'hote,  Dr.  Gutmann  ia 
at  issue  with  his  countryman  Mark  Twain,  whose  Tramp  Abroad 
we  recently  noticed.  Mr.  Twain  asserts  that  at  the  table  d'hote 
nowadays  you  may  starve  in  the  midst  of  apparent  plenty  ;  and  on 
the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  The  table  d'hote 
has  changed  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  tables  d'hote  and 
tables  d'hote ;  and  while  those  at  certain  of  the  b  iths  are  simple  to 
parsimony,  and  are  served  seemingly  after  menus  drawn  out  by 
the  doctors,  at  others,  like  those  of  Wildbad,  for  example,  the 
cartes  are  as  liberal  as  the  cookery  is  unexceptionable,  and  the 
patient  may  undoubtedly  be  led  into  temptation.  By  the  way, 
Dr.  Gutmann  rather  oddly  recommends  those  who  dine  at  the 
tables-d' hote  for  the  sake  of  the  society  they  meet  there,  to  seek 
fashionable  company  at  the  restaurants  instead,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  they  can  set  a  limit  to  their  dishes.  But  while  a  man  may 
make  acquaintance  with  his  neighbours  at  a  public  dinner-table, 
and  possibly  follow  it  up  if  the  beginnings  are  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, it  would  be  a  strong  measure  for  even  the  most  enterprising 
citizen  of  the  States  to  cross  to  an  isolated  table  in  a  restaurant, 
aud,  having  singled  out  some  particular  group  that  took  his  fancy, 
insist  on  carrying  their  intimacy  by  storm. 

Dr.  Gutmann  seems  to  write  of  most  of  the  baths  either  from 
personal  knowledge  or  good  information.  With  some  of  them, 
such  as  Carlsbad,  he  is  evidently  much  better  acquainted  than 
with  others  ;  and  on  thesehe  expatiates  at  greater  length.  His  prac- 
tical information  as  to  the  qualities  and  composition  of  the  springs, 
the  complaints  for  which  they  are  suitable,  the  natural  attractions  of 
the  neighbourhoods,  the  proper  seasons,  the  routes,  the  hotels,  &c.s 
will  be  found  generally  trustworthy  and  very  useful.  In  his  recom- 
mendations of  the  hotels,  however,  he  makes  some  unaccountable 
omissions.  ThusatSchwalbach  he  says  nothingof  the  Alice Saal, cer- 
tainly by  far  the  first  in  point  of  situation,  and  as  certainly  behind 
none  of  the  others  in  comforts.  At  Wildbad  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  Hotel  Klump,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Europe ;  while  the 
very  bulk  of  the  huge  Vierjahrzeiten  at  Wiesbaden  might  have 
assured  it,  we  should  have  fancied,  against  being  overlooked  ;  and, 
unless  the  management  has  greatly  changed  very  lately,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  honourable  mention. 


POETS  IX  THE  PULPIT.* 

AT  a  series  of  entertainments  called  "Sundays  for  the  People," 
Mr.  Haweis  has  been  giving  recitations  from  English  poetry- 
interspersed  with  moral  remarks.  The  moral  remarks  and  the 
selected  passages  are  now  printed  together,  under  the  title  of 
Poets  in  the  Pulpit.  To  compel  poets  dead  and  gone  to  come  into 
the  pulpit  seems  rather  a  violence  to  good  taste,  but  the  name  of 
Mr.  Haweis's  little  compilation  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  about 
it.  A  certain  school  of  critics  is  shocked  when  any  one  proposes 
to  disengage  the  edifying  quality  of  poetry,  but  we  need  not  be  so 
fastidious.  Poetry,  of  course,  is  an  art,  like  another.  To  point 
out  the  morality  in  poetry  is  like  dilating  on  the  medical  qualities 
of  a  flower  before  we  have  admired  its  colour  and  perfume.  But 
the  people,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  love  to  have  it  so. 
A  practical  race  does  not  care  to  linger  over  the  music  and  the 
colour,  so  to  speak,  of  the  poet's  work,  but  prefers  to  ask,  "  What 
good  will  these  lines  do  our  immortal  souls  ?  "  Thus  the  Lotus 
Eaters  may  be  made  to  point  the  moral  of  industry,  punctu- 
alityr,  and  despatch  in  business,  while  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty " 
can  be  twisted  into  an  allegory  in  favour  of  early  rising.  Mr. 
Haweis  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  humouring  the  popular  taste. 
An  art  which  deals  so  intimately  with  man  in  all  his  relations  as 
poetry  does,  cannot  but  be  deeply  charged  with  moral  ideas.  The 
more  universal  the  poet,  the  more  must  thoughts  about  man's  duty 
and  destiny  occupy  his  muse.  And  though  the  expression  of  these 
thoughts  is  not,  in  logical  language,  the  differentia,  the  peculiar 
mark  of  poetry,  it  is  the  side  of  poetry  in  which  a  popular  audience 
is  most  interested.  It  is  also  the  side  of  poetry  which  may  least 
incongruously  be  discussed  from  the  pulpit.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, ask  Mr.  Haweis  for  complete  criticism,  but  merely  for  moral 
exposition, 

Mr.  Haweis  is  of  opinion  that  all  our  poets  "  condense  the  life 
of  your  age  into  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn  "  (sic), 
and  he  mentions  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Keble  among  other  examples 
of  this  condensing  power.  But  he  did  not,  we  regret  to  say,  devote 
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a  sermon  to  "Dolore9,"  and  treat  the  people  to  "a  nicht  wi'  Swin- 
burne." Mr.  Haweis  is  so  plucky  and  ingenious  an  expositor  that 
■we  feel  sure  he  could  Lave  extracted  edification  from  "Felise,"  or 
derived  a  theory  of  the  Christian  life  from  Mr.  Dobson's  Vignettes 
in  Rhyme.  But,  though  bold,  he  is  discreet,  and  his  lectures 
begin  with  milk  for  literary  babes,  with  notes  on  Mr.  Longfellow. 
From  a  brief  biographical  paragraph  we  learn  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
was  "  run  "  for  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University  in  1874, 
but  was  defeated  by  "  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield." 
It  scarcely  seems  six  years  since  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  political  contest  between  the  statesman  and 
the  American  poet  is  one  of  the  funniest  even  in  the  grotesque 
annals  of  Glasgow  University.  The  words  with  which  Mr.  Haweis 
ends  his  critique  of  Mr.  Longfellow  seem  to  us  very  much  to  the 
point : — ■ 

Take  home  to  your  hearts  the  warmth  of  his  sweet  natural  religion  ; 
take  home  the  peaceful  and  quiet  contemplation  of  death  and  the  grave, 
and  the  bright  glimpses  of  the  shining  tields  beyond  ;  take  home  his  manly 
courage,  his  earnest  endeavour  after  all  that  is  noble,  and  sweet,  and  up- 
ward ;  take  home  his  unstained  aspirations,  his  sense  and  belief  in  the 
triumph  of  good.  He  sends  you  forth  into  the  New  Year,  but  he  bids  you 
tread  its  threshold  with  a  firm  and  light  step  ;  before  you  lies  an  unknown, 
untravelled  world. 

In  these  words  Mr.  Longfellow's  moral  qualities — and  they  are 
his  chief  qualities — are  very  well  summed  up.  Mr.  Haweis 
wisely  abstained  from  reciting  "Excelsior,''  fearing,  perhaps,  that 
the  people  would  join  in,  as  in  a  popular  chorus.  But  it  is  odd 
to  find  Mr.  Haweis  saying  that  "  perhaps  in  the  '  Psalm  of  Life  ' 
Longfellow  is  sweetest  and  most  powerful."  The  "  Psalm  of  Life," 
if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  English  language,  is  gibberish.  Let 
us  analyse  two  of  the  verses : — 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time : 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Even  if  one  can  conceive  of  life  as  a  "  solemn  main,"  bordered  by 
"  sands  of  tims,"  how  can  the  mariners  on  the  main  leave  their 
footprints  on  the  sands  ?  And  what  possible  comfort  can  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  be  to  a  shipwrecked  brother  who,  despite  his 
shipwreck,  still  keeps  persistently  sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main  ? 
The  brother  must  have  had  very  sharp  eyes  if  he  could  see  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  from  his  raft,  for  his  ship  is  supposed  to  have 
been  wrecked  long  ago.  Perhaps  Mr.  Longfellow  was  thinking  of 
the  footstep  which  Robinson  Crusoe  found  on  the  sand  of  his  desert 
island.  But  Robinson  was  not  sailing  when  he  detected  that 
isolated  phenomenon ;  nor,  when  he  saw  it,  did  he  "  take  heart 
again."  The  fact  is  that  even  Robert  Montgomery  never  wrote 
greater  nonsense  than  the  "  Psalm  of  Life."  The  poem  is  popular 
because  the  public  vaguely  feel  that  the  author  means  to  be 
very  improving.  Like  the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  they  "  think  he 
says  what  he  ought  to  ha'  said,"  and  they  go  away.  Mr.  Hawei9 
even  sends  them  away  with  that  amazing  remark  about  Long- 
fellow being  "sweetest  and  most  powerful  in  the  'Psalm  of 
Life,'  as,  indeed,  he  is  there  most  admirably  concise."  Concise  ! 
A  poet  tells  us  "  in  the  bivouac  of  life  "  not  to  be  like  "  dumb, 
driven  cattle,"  but  to  be  "  a  hero."  What  an  alternative,  either 
to  be  cattle  in  the  plural  or  a  singular  hero  !  And  what  business 
have  cattle  in  a  bivouac  ? 

When  Mr.  Haweis  comes  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  he  selects  as  the 
Laureate's  characteristics  his  depth  and  sobriety  of  thought,  his 
wide  sympathies,  and  his  moral  and  religious  instincts.  Mere 
critics  of  poetry,  as  poetry,  would  select  other  qualities  ;  but  Mr. 
Haweis  has  to  adapt  Tennyson  to  pulpit  purposes.  Much  that  he 
says  is  true,  though  this  does  sound  a  little  odd,  "  How  sound  and 
sweet  are  his  words  on  the  great  question  of  the  redistribution  of 
property  !  "  If  that  great  question  were  ever  mooted  in  practice, 
the  Laureate's  language,  we  fear,  would  be  rather  strong  and 
direct  than  sound  and  sweet.  But  we  hurry  on  to  what  is  the 
real  point  in  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  in  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Longfellow, 
and  the  rest.  They  are  all  optimists.  All  of  them  hold,  in  the 
geographical  language  of  one  of  Dickens's  characters,  that  "  things 
will  come  round  and  be  all  square."  "  Our  poet,"  says  Mr.  Haweis, 
"  like  all  good  men  and  good  women,  is  at  the  bottom  an  opti- 
mist." A  pessimist  poet,  like  Leopardi,  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less in  the  pulpit.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  a  writer  who 
said,  like  the  speaker  in  Clough's  "  Easter  Hymn  " : — 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  Heaven's  high  cope, 
We  are  most  hopeless  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  beliefless  who  had  most  believed. 

Such  a  poet,  at  most,  could  only  serve  as  an  "awful  example." 
And  if  we  look  at  modern  poetry,  at  the  poetry  of  men  who  have 
lived  since  the  "  immense  hope  that  traversed  the  earth  "  became 
more  dim,  we  do  find  them  optimists.  They  more  or  less  "  faintly 
trust  the  larger  hope."    They  hold  that 

all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  work  co-operant  to  an  end. 

As  Mr.  Haweis  says  of  Mr.  Browning,  "  He  is  passionately  wedded 
to  this  world;  everything  about  it  is  full  of  teeming  interest  for 
him ;  and  yet  the  motto  he  has  selected  for  death  rules  life — it  is 
the  eternal  '  Prospice '  or  '  Beyond.' "  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a 
pessimist  poem  of  any  mark,  if  we  except  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  in 
an  age  when  pessimism  has  some  philosophic  popularity  and  vogue. 


This  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that  pessimism  is  practically  im- 
possible, that  it  will  not  work,  that  no  fruit  grows  in  its  soil  or 
under  its  air.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  Mr.  Haweis  seems  to 
find  ill-adapted  for  pulpit  purposes,  has  but  little  of  Pangloss 
in  his  characters.  Yet  even  his  Empedocles  is  not  really 
pessimistic : — 

I  say,  Fear  not !    Life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope. 
But,  since  life  teems  with  ill, 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope. 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  nced'st  not  then  despair. 

Senancour  was  certainly  something  of  a  pessimist,  and  the  verses 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  written  on  his  Obcnnann  are  not  precisely 
cheerful.  Yet  even  they  end  where  the  poet's  vision,  "  far  in  the 
Valais  depth  profound,  beholds  the  morning  break."  What 
morning,  what  hope  is  there  for  him  who  follows  on  Obermann's 
track  ?  There  is  no  explicit  answer ;  there  only  remains  the 
vague  universal  protest  against  pessimism,  against  the  bleak  air  in 
which  art  can  never  flourish,  and  in  which  life  certainly  ceases  to 
be  worth  living.  This  poetical  protest  is  so  far  witness  to  the 
truths  that  are  their  own  evidence,  and  Mr.  Haweis  naturally 
makes  the  most  of  this  poetical  optimism. 

There  are  passages  in  Poets  in  the  Pulpit  which  seem  lacking  in 
good  taste — there  is,  for  example,  an  astonishing  paragraph 
about  Mr.  Browning — and  there  are  pieces  of  criticism  which 
palpably  miss  the  point.  Mr.  Haweis,  for  example,  does  not  seem 
even  to  have  noticed  the  spiritual  conceit  of  "St.  Simeon  Stylites," 
in  his  long  expository  address  on  that  poem.  A  critic  who, 
like  Mr.  Haweis,  can  recall  "  but  two  instances  in  which  the  dread 
passage  of  the  soul  has  been  described  in  poetry " — namely,  by 
Pope  and  by  Mr.  Browning — needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  Dream  of 
Gcrontius.  As  a  matter  of  expression,  we  do  not  care  to  hear  that 
Keats  "  owned  quite  a  first-class  poetic  faculty,  yet  never  lived  to 
develop  his  gift."  "  The  commonplace  of  Pope  and  the  dulness  of 
Addison  "  are  regretted  by  Mr.  Haweis,  that  fiery  child  of  an  age 
which  lives  "  at  high  pressure."  We  do  not  find  Pope  common- 
place, nor  Addison  dull,  but  they  both  lived  in  an  age  when  there 
were  no  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People,  and  could  not  escape 
the  faults  of  their  period. 

Mr.  Haweis 's  book  is  by  no  means  admirable ;  we  might  even 
call  it  commonplace  in  parts,  if  that  censure  did  not  put  Mr.  Haweis 
in  the  same  category  as  Pope ;  but  the  people  might  spend  their 
Sunday  evenings  iu  many  worse  ways  than  in  listening  to  Mr. 
Ilaweis's  recitations.  Almost  all  the  poetry  he  read  was  good, 
and  his  moral  reflections  could  injure  nobody. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  RECORD.* 

TfMIE  second  volume  of  the  Folli-Lore  Record  is  decidedly  more 
-L  interesting  both  for  students  and  for  readers  generally  than 
the  first,  which  we  noticed  some  months  ago  (September  20, 1879). 
The  objection  which  we  urged  against  needless  repetitions  in  the 
accounts  of  popular  traditions  and  superstitions  in  countries  where 
many  or  most  of  them  had  been  already  recorded  with  a  plethora 
of  variations,  does  not  apply  to  the  careful  examination  of  the  folk- 
lore and  popular  notions  of  the  people  of  Madagascar  by  Mr.  Sibree. 
From  a  transcript  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Mr.  Thorns  gives  a  version  of  the  story  of  Thomas  of 
Erseltown  (Ercildoune),  which,  he  remarks,  is  clearly  not  a 
Scotch,  but  an  English,  ballad  ;  and  in  the  tale  of  Conn-eda,  the 
eponymous  hero  of  Oonnaught,  we  have  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Irish  popular  tradition,  received  from  Abraham  Macfoy,  "  possibly 
the  last  member  of  his  profession  known  to  have  flourished  in 
Ireland."  This  tale  exhibits  many  features  peculiar  to  Irish  story- 
telling ;  but  apart  from  the  golden  apples  of  Lough  Erne,  which 
reappear  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  it  has  much  in  common 
with  German  and  other  popular  tales.  Conn-eda  receives  the  clue 
for  his  search  after  the  golden  apples  from  the  bird  of  knowledge ; 
he  rides  a  shaggy  little  pony  which,  like  the  steeds  of  Achilleus, 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  and  which,  being  slain  at 
his  own  request,  revives  as  a  young  prince,  who  removes  all  diffi- 
culties from  the  path  of  his  friend.  He  appeases  the  serpents 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  lake  by  throwing  a  piece  of  meat 
down  the  throat  of  each,  and  from  the  pony's  ear  he  draws  the 
things  which  are  indispensably  needed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task.  Mr.  Napier  supplies  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  old  ballad  folk-lore,  while  from  Mr.  Coote  we  have  a  valu- 
able chapter  on  the  neo-Latin  Fay.  Mr.  Coote  seems  to  regard 
the  name  of  the  Latin  Fatuas  as  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our 
fairies  and  fays  ;  but  he  carefully  guards  against  the  error  which 
confounds  the  Fature  with  the  Latin  Fata,  although  in  Italy  the 
former  name  was  softened  down  into  the  latter,  and  reappears  in 
the  Arthur  story  in  the  beautiful  Morgan  le  Fay,  whose  ring  en- 
dows Olger  the  Dane  with  unfading  youth. 

From  these  papers,  and  more  particularly  from  Mr.  Lang's  pre- 
face to  the  volume,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  controversy  may 
be  raised  on  the  distinction  between  folk-lore  and  mythology,  and 
even  on  the  reality  of  this  distinction ;  and  clearly,  if  the  question 
is  to  be  discussed,  it  is  in  every  way  best  that  it  should  be  ex- 
amined and  settled  at  once.  If  the  distinction  cannot  be  main- 
tained, the  method  and  the  conclusions  of  comparative  mythology 
must  be  sensibly,  if  not  seriously,  affected.    That  a  large  number 

*  The  Folk-Lore  Record.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Folk-Lore 
Society.  1879. 
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of  popular  stories,  so  closely  resembling  each  other  as  to  be  practi- 
cally the  same,  are  now  being  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.     Is  the  likeness  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  importation  or  borrowing,  or 
by  the  idea  of  lateral  transmission  from  a  common  source,  or  by 
spontaneous  growth  in  various  centres  brought  about  from  similar 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  ?    In  dealing  with  this  question  we 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  materials  are 
sufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  justify  us  in  forming  an 
opinion,  and  that  we  have  really  submitted  them  to  a  scientific 
classification.    Otherwise  we  cannot  fail  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other ;  and  instead  of  saying,  as  some  have  been  supposed 
to  say,  that  everything  in  mythology  is  the  sun,  we  may  commit 
ourselves  to  the  conclusion  that  all  myths  are  the  product  of  purely 
savage  fancy,  working  in  a  world  in  which  the  speaker  drew,  and 
could,  draw,  no  distinction  between  subject  and  object.    The  signs 
of  this  danger  seem  to  be  betrayed  in  many  parts  of  this  volume. 
There  is  no  question  that,  in  these  popular  stories,  the  attributes 
of  speech  and  intelligence  are  extended  to  plants,  stones,  trees,  and, 
in  short,  to  all  visible  and  sensible  things ;  and  that,  for  the 
framers  of  these  stories,  all  nature  exists  in  their  conscious- 
ness, and  their  consciousness  in  nature,  "  in  a  confused  nebulous 
way."    It  is  true  also  that  Ovid,  and  indeed  others  also,  "  make 
Callisto  a  bear,  and  the  bear  a  star,  and  another  bear  the  ancestor 
of  the  Arcadians."    But  how  are  we  to  be  sure  that  these  myths 
belong  to  the  same  class  with  the  beast  stories  of  the  Bechuanas  or 
other  savages  ?    Are  we  not  in  danger  of  going  too  fast,  if  we  allow 
with  Mr.  Lang  that  "  the  Greek  mythology,  from  the  maiming 
of  Uranus  (as  savage  as  anything  in  New  Zealand  legend)  to  the 
tale  of  Cupid  and  Pysche  (which  is  found  among  the  Zulus)  is  a 
confused  tissue  of  barbarous  invention  underlying  the  delicate 
embroidery  of  true  Greek  fancy  "  ?    This  is,  in  fact,  to  include 
well-nigh  all  Greek  myths  within  the  domain  of  folk-lore ;  and  the 
argument  is  baited  with  the  apparently  simple  assertion  that  these 
horrors  and  absurdities,  which  the  solar  theory,  we  are  told,  was 
designed  to  explain,  are  survivals  of  a  savage  fancy,  "  which  still 
exists,  and  where  it  exists,  produces  stories  as  like  Greek  myths 
as  neolithic  are  like  paljeolithic  instruments."    We  thus  reach 
something  like  a  formulated  theory  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
barbarous  legends  of  primitive  man  "  were  polished  into  epic  and 
national  traditions,"  some  of  them  surviving  only  as  marchen  in 
the  mouths  of  old  nurses,  and  retaining  even  now,  while  "  they 
often  resemble  in  plot  and  incident  the  greater  myths  of  Greece," 
f*  a  still  closer  likeness  to  the  legends  of  the  Zulus  and  Bechuanas." 
It  follows  that  "  the  germ  of  Greek  and  other  great  mythologies 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  known  qualities  of  the  savage  fancy  and 
in  the  habits  of  the  savage  mind   ;  and  this  conclusion  applies  to 
the  legends  of  Qidipus,  and  Deianeira,  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Kronos  or  the  Cyclops.    But  when  Mr.  Lang 
insists  that  this  must  be  the  case,  and  rejects  the  notion  that 
myths,  as  he  puts  the  matter,  are  to  be  traced  to  "  a  fancied  stage 
of  society  in  which  everybody  spoke  allegorically  about  the  sun 
and  the  clouds,  and  then  forgot  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said," 
it  may  fairly  be  urged  in  reply  that  he  is  arguing  somewhat 
hastily.    Comparative  mycologists  have  never  said,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  that  the  same  men  who  spoke  allegorically,  if  the 
word  is  to  be  used,  about  the  objects  of  the  outward  world, 
forgot  what  they  themselves  had  said.    Lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  abode  have  always  been  laid  down  as  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  advancement  of  myths  to  their  secondary  stage  ; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  Aryans  in  the  mythopoeic  ages 
spoke  allegorically,  then  the  popular  stories  of  Zulus  and  Bechu- 
anas are  allegorical  also.    This  Mr.  Lang  would  probably  refuse, 
and  he  would  be  right  in  refusing,  to  admit.    The  question  is 
one  which  must  soon  be  seriously  dealt  with;  and  Mr.  Sayce, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the   Science  of  Language,  has  offered 
an  answer  to  most  of  Mr.  Lang's  arguments.    A  myth,  in  his 
judgment,  is  '.'  the  speculation  of  a  child  which  the  grown  man 
has  treated  as  though  it  were  the  utterance  of  his  own  mature 
thought."    The  names  in  myths  properly  so-called  are  capable  of 
analysis,  and  the  myths  themselves  have  a  religious  element  which 
is  absent  from  folk-lore  stories.    In  the  latter  there  may  be  many 
popular  etymologies,  but  they  are  "comparatively  unfruitful, 
changing  or  modifying  only  an  unessential  portion  of  the  story, 
and  not  its  whole  character."  Mr.  Sayce  admits,  however,  that  "  it 
is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  folk-lore  and  mythology, 
to  define  exactly  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  two  terms  overlap  one 
another " ;  but  he  protests  strongly  against  the  misuse  of  terms 
which  includes  myths  generally  under  the  head  of  folk-lore. 

We  are  thus  lei't  with  the  task  of  classification  ;  and  by  no  other 
method  can  the  problems  before  us  be  solved.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  myth  or  legend  exhibits  features  which  seem  coarse,  uncouth, 
incongruous,  or  even  gross,  is  no  reason  for  assigning  the  myth  in 
question  to  the  ranks  of  mere  folk-tales.  In  some  instances  the 
seeming  coarseness  veils  a  picture  of  wonderful  truth  and  beauty ; 
as  in  the  story  ofthe  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  maidens  whom 
the  Hindu  gpd  Krishna  rescues  from  the  giant  Naraka,  and  to  all 
of  whom  he  is  wedded  in  one  and  the  same  moment  according  to 
the  ritual  in  separate  mansions.  We  may  dwell  if  we  will  on°the  I 
sensuous  imagination  of  a  people  familiarized  with  polygamy  ;  but  I 
the  essence  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of'  these 
damsels  thought  that  the  god  had  wedded  her  in  her  single  person. 
Without  the  idea  of  the  simultaneous  marriage  the  story  has  no 
meaning.  We  have  further  to  note  that  the  maidens  are  by  no 
weans  the  only  beings  rescued  from  the  monster  whose  name  points 


to  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  who  is,  in  short,  the  Demon  of 
Night,  shrouding  everything  beneath  his  sombre  veil.  Like 
all  these  objects,  the  dew  cannot  become  visible  until  the  dark- 
ness has  been  conquered  and  dispelled  ;  but  when  it  has  been 
driven  away,  the  same  sun  is  reflected  in  the  thousands  of  spark- 
ling drops.  This  story  of  Naraka  is  thus  seen  to  be  only  another 
version  of  the  Greek  myth  of  Prokris,  whose  name  marks  her  aa 
the  dewdrop,  the  child  of  Herse,  the  dew,  and  the  unwilling  rival 
of  Eos,  the  morning.  When,  in  Mr.  Sayce's  words,  we  know 
further 

that  Kephalos  ...  is  but  an  epithet  of  the  sun,  as  is  the  "  head  " 
of  the  horse  in  the  Veda,  the  signification  of  the  whole  story  becomes  clear, 
l'rokris  is  slain  unintentionally  by  Kephalos,  while  jealously  watching  him 
through  fear  of  her  rival  Eos,  just  as  the  dew  in  the  early  morning  is 
parched  up  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

But  even  among  the  number  of  stories  which  may  be  allowed 
to  beloDg  to  the  province  of  folk-lore  we  shall  find  many  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  an  offhand  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  the  savage  mind  generally.  The  Kafir  legends  of  Uhlakayana 
have  many  points  of  likeness  with  those  of  our  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer,  and  the  Greek  tales  of  the  Symplegades  or  of  Charybdis 
and  Skylla  may  be  matched  with  stories  belonging  to  Eskimos, 
Mongols,  and  Karens  ;  and  these  resemblances,  we  may  allow  with 
Mr.  Sayce,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  minds  of  half-civilized  men  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
circumstances  amid  which  they  live.  But  this  theory  will  not 
explain  the  striking  likeness  and  the  not  less  striking  points  of 
dissimilarity  between  two  such  tales  as  the  "  Dog  and  the 
Sparrow  "  in  Grimm's  collection,  and  the  old  Deccan  story  of  the 
"  Parrot  and  the  Nautch  Girl."  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  these  two  stories  will  see  that  in  their  lead- 
ing ideas  they  agree  exactly,  while  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
worked  out  are  entirely  different.  The  idea  that  the  very  sin- 
gular framework  of  these  tales  could  arise  independently  in 
different  minds  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  We  can- 
not therefore  believe  that  it  was  invented  separately  by  Ger- 
mans and  by  Hindus.  We  have,  therefore,  onfy  the  choice  of 
two  alternatives.  Either  the  German  borrowed  the  story  from 
the  Hindu,  or  the  Hindu  from  the  German ;  and  then  we 
have  the  difficulty  that  probably  no  borrowed  story  ever  differed  so 
widely  from  its  original  as  the  tale  of  Champa  Ranee  differs  from 
that  of  the  Dog  and  the  Sparrow.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the 
Hindu  and  the  German  should,  each  for  himself,  hit  on  the  idea 
which  makes  a  bird  the  avenger  of  wanton  wrong  and  brings  about 
the  ruin  of  the  wrongdoer  through  his  own  acts,  while  in  each 
case  the  criminal  swallows,  or  thinks  that  he  has  swallowed,  his 
persecutor.  If,  then,  the  notion  of  borrowing  must  be  given  up, 
we  must  take  to  the  alternative  conclusion  that  the  framework  of 
the  legend  belongs  to  that  distant  time  when  the  forefathers  of  the 
Hindu — the  German  and  the  Englishman — still  shared  a  common 
home  in  Central  Asia.  But,  ancient  though  it  be,  the  tale  is  not, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  a  myth.  The  names  in  it  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  philological  analysis  ;  and  the  tale3  can  at  best  be  referred 
only  to  a  class  of  stories  which  have  their  origin  in  proverbial  say- 
ings of  a  moral  sort.  Such  specimens  of  distinctively  Aryan  folk- 
lore must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  popular  stories 
which  may  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  common  sights  or  sounds 
of  the  outward  world  to  the  mind  of  any  savage  tribes.  Nor  must 
we  be  less  careful  in  dealing  with  others  in  which  elements  belong- 
ing perhaps  strictly  to  folk-tales  are  blended  with  others  which  are 
purely  mythical.  Some  of  the  incidents  related  in  the  many  ver- 
sions of  the  Master  Thief  and  the  Shifty  Lad  may  be  simply  the 
result  of  imagination  working  on  in  a  channel  opened  out  to  it 
by  a  few  mythical  phrases ;  but  the  stories,  in  their  leading  idea, 
run  up  into  the  wonderful  tale  told  of  Hermes  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  ;  and  this  tale  resolves  itself  etymologically  into  a 
series  of  phrases  describing  the  effects  of  air  in  motion.  In  these 
considerations  we  have  a  safeguard  against  the  somewhat  hasty 
generalizations  of  Mr.  Lang  ;  while  we  need  scarcely  say  that  they 
leave  no  room  for  the  maintenance  of  an  exclusive  solar  theory  in 
mythology,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce  very  rightly  asserts,  we  have  a 
record  of  all  the  ideas  of  primitive  man  regarding  the  world 
around  him. 


EEATA.* 

WE  are  in  some  doubt  whether  we  are  right  in  speaking  of  the 
author  of  this  story  as  Mr.  E.  D.  Gerard,  for  we  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman. 
We  are  in  no  less  doubt  as  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
is,  we  feel  sure,  either  a  foreigner  who  has  passed  most  of  his  life 
in  Scotland,  or  a  Scotchman  who  has  passed  most  of  his  life 
abroad.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  had  before 
us  only  a  translation,  but  this  suspicion  we  soon  dismissed  from 
our  mind.  Yet  the  language  in  very  many  places  bears  unmis- 
takable traces  of  a  foreign  idiom.  It  clearly  shows  that  he  who 
uses  it  has  been  from  childhood  quite  as  familiar  with  some  foreign 
tongue  as  with  English.  The  effect  produced  by  this  mongrel 
style  is  sometimes  very  droll.  In  one  passage  we  read  how  a  lover 
was  attacked  by  a  fever  in  the  last  weeks  that  he  had  to  pass  at 
the  house  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  "  This  thought," 
we  are  told,  "  stung  him  like  an  irony  of  Eate."    But  there  was 
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also  another  thought  which  "  added  fuel  to  his  impatience.  He 
had  counted  on  the  opportunities  of  this  fortnight  for  putting  the 
question  of  his  interests  in  the  most  becoming  light  before  his 
aunt's  eyes."  He  got  better,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
young  lady,  at  which  he  wanted  to  discover  a  secret  which  was 
carefully  kept  concealed  from  him.  She  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
"  During  that  minute  Otto  was  preparing  to  make  the  first  step 
towards  solid  advantages."  A  few  lines  further  down  we 
find  "  his  thoughts  still  running  on  the  best  way  of  broach- 
ing that  tiresome  subject."  His  servant  just  then  rushes  in 
"  purple  in  the  face,  and  gasping  with  excitement,  giving  out  in 
broken  accents  something  about  korse-stealers.  '  What's  up  next  ? ' 
inquired  Otto."  The  faithful  servant,  "  not  understanding  even  the 
drift  of  the  excitement,  but  imagining  that  some  sort  of  outrage 
was  going  to  be  done  to  Otto,  stood  by  on  one  leg,  breathing  very 
hard,  partly  from  having  run  so  fast,  and  partly  from  agitation." 
Not  many  pages  from  this  the  heroiue,  in  sending  a  copy  of  her 
father's  will,  writes  to  her  correspondent,  "  I  have  had  all  the 
sums  referred  to  named  in  Austrian  coin.  This  will  be  more  in- 
telligible to  you  than  the  national  coin,  which  figured  in  the 
original  document."  She  adds,  "  I  am  placed  out  of  the  position 
of  altering  the  conditions  of  the  will."  In  one  place  a  town  is  some- 
what minutely  described.  After  the  author  has  mentioned  the 
irregular  rows  of  the  trees  he  adds,  "  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
objectionable,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bottomless  state  of 
roads  and  streets  during  half  the  year,  &c."  A  long  and  somewhat 
curious  account  is  given  of  a  public  ball  in  Austrian  Poland. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  we  read  that  "  the  music  came 
to  an  end,  and  was  encouraged  to  resume."  The  dancing  began 
afresh.  One  of  the  guests  "  greatly  incommoded  everybody,  him- 
self and  his  partners  foremost " ;  another  "  precipitated  hiuitelf 
into  the  crowd,"  when,  "  lired  on  by  the  desire  to  distinguish  him- 
self, he  had  got  hold  of  a  lady,  who  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
formless  nia&s  of  purple  silk,  and  was  courageously  towing  her 
round  the  room."    Fresh  life  had  been  infused  into  the  party  : — ■ 

There  was  nodeuying  it,  the  ball  was  very  animated,  and  everybody  was 
satisfied  with  the  cotillon.  Now  the  final  galop  was  being  wound  up  with 
crackers,  and  the  dancers  were  putting  out  their  last  energies  for  the  last 
effort.  .  .  .  'flu-re  were  crackers  in  all  directions;  each  gentleman  got  a 
handful,  and  cracked  them  with  the  ladies  he  wished  to  dance  with;  and 
in  the  background,  to  swell  the  noise,  explosive  pellets  were  used  abun- 
dantly. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Gerard's  style 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  a  scene  on  the  ice : — 

•  For  by  this  time  Halka  had'let  go  Otto's  hand,  and  was  skating  back- 
wards facing  him.  This  mode  of  skating  is  a  difficult  one  for  a  lady  to 
attain,  perhaps  not  even  desirable  to  be  attained;  it  must  necessarily  call 
upon  the  strength  very  much,  and  any  appearance  of  putting  out  strength 
detracts  from  the  charm  of  a  lady's  skating.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
women  who  skate  well  backwards  ;  but  amongst  ten  of  them  nine  will 
offend  your  eye  by  the  suggestion  of  vigour  in  their  movements,  and  only 
the  tenth  will  glide  along  with  that  effortless  swiftness  which  resembles  the 
graceful  swaying  of  a  bird  poised  in  mid-air. 

The  effect  that  is  produced  by  three  long  volumes  of  such  writing 
as  this  can  only  be  tully  felt  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read 
them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  absurdity  cannot  be 
brought  home  by  mere  quotations.  Mixed  up  with  this  strange 
mongrel  English  we  have  such  Scotticisms  as  the  following : — "  I 
wonder  what  we  will  be  doing  next  June  ?  "  "I  daresay  we 
will  be  sitting  on  some  haycock  or  other  next  June."  "I  dare- 
say I  won't  find  them  too  hard."  "  By  the  provisions  therein 
contained  I  will  have  a  yearly  income  of  two  thousand  florins." 
"  Perhaps  I  will  break  my  neck."  It  is  almost  ,a  relief  when  we 
come  across  such  undoubted  English — novelists'  English,  we  mean 
— as  "  the  items  of  a  paraphernalia  "  of  a  coffee-house.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  droll  style,  liecita  can  be  read  with  some  degree 
of  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  insufferably  long,  but  the  reader  in 
going  through  it  must  follow  the  example  of  the  skilful  skater, 
and  "  glide  along  with  that  effortless  swiftness  "  which  the  author 
celebrates.  In  other  words,  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  skim  and 
skip.  If  he  has  not  acquired  this  art,  and  acquired  it  in  a  high 
degree,  we  would  strongly  recommend  him  not  to  begin.  There 
are,  indeed,  circumstances  in  which  we  could  conceive  that  a  man 
might  read  Reata  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  On  board  a  ship 
that  was  becalmed  on  the  Equator,  for  instance,  or  when  weather- 
bound in  a  mountain  hotel  for  a  week  together,  he  might  go 
through  it  word  by  word,  not  only  with  patience,  but  even  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure.  But  in  all  the  ordinary  states  of  life  it 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  frequent  and  wide  shippings. 

The  plot  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  story  by  Miss  Drury  which 
was  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  title  has 
escaped  our  memory.  In  that  story  the  heroine,  who  when  quite  a 
girl  had  come  into  a  great  property,  passed  herself  off  a3  the  humble 
companion  of  her  elderly  governess,  whom  she  induced  to  play  the 
part  of  the  heiress.  The  hero,  of  course,  was  thoroughly  disinter- 
ested, and  in  the  end  carried  off  both  heroine  and  fortune,  while 
there  was  a  selQsh  lover  who  made  love  to  the  old  lady,  and  found 
himself  hopelessly  fooled.  The  improbabilities  of  such  a  story 
are  so  great  that  not  a  little  ingenuity  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  overcome  them.  Mr.  Gerard  places 
the  home  of  his  heroine  in  a  wild  part  of  Mexico,  while  the  hero 
lives  in  Austria.  The  scene  changes  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  till  the  time  arrives  for  the 
heroine  to  come  to  Europe.  Even  then  the  secret  is  well  kept ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  very  end  of  the  third  volume  that  it  is  discovered 
by  the  people  chiefly  interested — the  reader,  unless  he  be  very 


dull,  has  long  made  out  the  mystery — who  Reata  really  is.  The 
opening  of  the  story  we  found  not  a  little  perplexing.  In  fact,  we 
so  soon  lost  our  patience  in  trying  to  follow  our  author  in  the 
involved  account  he  gave  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Boden- 
bach  family,  that  had  we  been  free  agents  we  should  have 
abandoned  the  attempt  in  disgust,  and  not  read  a  line  further  of 
their  history.  The  author  himself  must  have  felt  that  his 
account  was  by  no  means  clear,  for  by  the  time  that  he 
reached  the  twenty-fourth  page,  he  evidently  thought  it  need- 
ful to  remove  our  difficulties  by  giving  us  a  family  tree. 
Surely  a  writer  makes  a  great  mistake  who  begins  a  long 
tale  by  wearying  his  readers.  He  should  wait  till  he  ha* 
caught  their  attention,  and  then  he  may  perhaps  venture  to 
introduce  them  to  a  piece  of  genealogy  and  a  family-tree.  After 
all  there  was  really  no  great  need  for  making  a  difficult  case  of  it. 
There  were  Bodenbachs  in  Austria,  and  there  were  Bodenbachs 
in  Mexico.  Between  the  two  branches  of  the  family  there  had' 
been  no  communication  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  when  news  reached 
the  Austrian  branch  that  the  Mexican  Bodenbach  was  dead,  and  that 
his  daughter  Olivia  was  heiress  to  his  vast  property.  She,  it  was 
assumed,  was  an  elderly  maiden  lady  who  had  once  been  for  a 
short  time  engaged  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  Austria,  It  was 
not  for  a  moment  suspected  that  this  lady  had  been  dead  at  least 
thirty  years,  and  that  the  present  Olivia  Bodenbach  was  the  only 
child  of  a  second  marriage*.  The  Austrian  Bodenbachs  meanwhile 
had  become  poorer  and  poorer,  and  had  little  but  their  nobility 
left.  They  were  overjoyed  to  find  that  their  relative  in  Mexico 
was  eager  to  make  their  acquaintance.  The  younger  brother, 
Otto,  goes  over  to  Mexico,  and  during  his  whole  visit  does  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  heroine,  Olivia  Bodenbach— Reata,  as 
she  is  called — is  Friiulein  Lackenegg,  while  the  real  Friiulein 
Lackenegg  he  holds  to  be  his  Aunt  Olivia.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Olivia  and  is  accepted  ;  and  then  he  first  learns  those  conditions  of 
old  Bodenbachs  will  which  the  heroine, to  use  her  own  language-, 
"  is  placed  out  of  the  position  of  altering."  Otto  and  his  brother 
are  both  to  come  into  a  considerable  share  of  their  uncle's  property, 
on  condition  that  they  marry  some  one  of  noble  birth.  Should 
they  marry  beneath  them,  however,  they  are  to  forfeit  most  of 
what  he  leaves  them.  The  scene  in  which  Otto  tries  to  find  out 
whether  Reata  belongs  to  the  nobility  is  amusing  enough, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  He  invents  a  Baron 
Lackenegg,  whom  he  had  met,  he  said,  last  year  at  Baden. 
"'Some  relation  of  yours,  I  suppose?'  he  said.  'How  little 
I  knew  then  '  '  No  ;  certainly  no  relation  of  mine,'  Reata  in- 
terrupted, decidedly  ;  '  it  couldn't  be.'  "  On  being  pressed,  she  at 
last  owned  that  her  father  had  been  a  professor: — 

"  Where  did  he — did  he  "  began  Otto,  meaning  to  ask  where  the 

gentleman  had  hung  out,  but  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  turn  his  phrase. 

"  Where  did  he  practise  ?  "  completed  Reata,  readily.  "  Oh,  at  Heidel- 
berg." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  university,"  Otto  answered,  with  skilful  suggestion.  "  Was 
it  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  or  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  the  university  at  all,"  Reata  again  interrupted  him.  "  And 
not  mathematics  or  astronomy,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  simply — 
dancing." 

"  Dancing  !  "  echoed  Otto,  in  perfect  incredulity. 

"He  was  a  dancing- master  ;  do  you  understand?"  she  repeated,  with 
almost  a  little  testiness  in  her  voice. 

"A  dancing-master!  Your  grandfather  a  dancing-master!"  he  ex.- 
claimed,  turning  pale. 

Otto  returns  to  Austria,  and  marries  an  heiress  of  noble  birtb. 
Reata  follows  him,  and  there  becomes  acquainted  with  bis  elder 
brother  Arnold,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  Arnold  is  as 
proud  of  his  noble  blood  as  his  old  uncle  out  in  Mexico  had  ever 
been  of  his  ;  but  in  the  end  love  proves  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
proposes  to  the  humbly-born  Friiulein  Lackenegg.  His  character 
is  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  scenes  between  him  and  her  are  often 
lively  and  interesting.  The  author  certainly  has  a  con*- 
siderable  sense  of  humour,  and  manages  more  than  once 
to  bring  bis  characters  into  the  most  absurd  complications. 
The  descriptions  of  Austrian  life  are  often  curious  ;  those  that  he 
gives  of  Mexico  are,  we  should  imagine,  drawn  from  his  imagina- 
tion or  his  reading,  and  not  from  real  life.  Certainly  he  does  not 
succeed  in  bringing  country  life  in  Mexico  before  us  in  the 
same  way  that  he  brings  life  in  Austrian  Poland.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that,  with  so  much  in  his  book  that  is  really  good,  he 
should  have  gone  so  far  to  spoil  it  by  a  spun-out  narrative,  and  by 
the  strange  jargon  in  which  he  so  often  writes.  He  shows  in  many 
places  that  he  has  a  natural  gift  of  expression  and  a  certain  power 
of  writing  vigorously.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  some  language 
in  which  he  can  write  well.  If  he  has  a  native  tongue — a  tongue, 
we  mean,  which  he  learnt  in  his  nursery,  and  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up — he  would  do  well  in  future  to  keep  himself 
to  it,  and  to  employ  the  services  of  a  skilled  translator  to  turn  his 
writings  into  English.  Let  him,  however,  beware  of  engaging 
either  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman,  so  that  he  may  be  sure  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  studying  in  one  of  his  own  works — at  all 
events,  in  the  translation  of  one  of  his  own  works — the  correct 
use  of  shall  and  will. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

PROFESSOR  MORLEY  can  have  had  no  easy  task  in  the- 
arraugement  of  abook  of  considerably  over  four  hundred  pages 
consisting  of  prose  selections  from  the  works  of  important  English 
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miters  from  1356  down  to  the  days  of  the  present  reign  (1).  No 
one,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  could  well  be  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct such  an  undertaking  than  Professor  Morley,  who  brings  to  its 
accomplishment  wide  knowledge  and  generally  accurate  percep- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  his  first  chapter  Professor  Morley  has 
some  good  remarks  to  make  on  the  definition  of  prose.  He  touches 
briefly  on  the  origin  of  prose-writing,  on  the  definition  of  the  title 
from  the  Latin  promts,  and  goes  on  to  quote  Coleridge's  remark 
that  he  wished  our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  "his 
homely  definition  of  prose  and  poetry — that  is,  prose  is  words  in 
their  best  order  ;  poetry,  the  best  words  in  the  best  order*"  The 
definition,  says  Professor  Morley,  "may  be  homely  ;  but  it  is  not 
true.  No  writer  of  prose  would  wish  to  use  second-best  words. 
Setting  aside  the  difference  that  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  there  remains  only  the  mechanical  distinction  that  verse 
is  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  by  fixed  places  of  frequently  recur- 
ring pause  and  elevation  of  the  voice,  by  rhyme,  and  other  devices, 
a  large  number  of  places  of  fixed  emphasis,  that  cause  stress  to_  be 
laid  on  every  important  word,  while  they  set  thought  to  music." 
The  remarks  as  to  verse  do  not  strike  us  as  satisfactory,  but  what 
Professor  Morley  has  to  say  of  prose  is  valuable.  He  leads  off 
after  the  preliminary  observations,  a  few  of  which  we  have  quoted, 
with  some  extracts  from  Mandeville,  and  in  his  second  chapter  he 
gives,  amongst  other  excellent  matter,  the  account  left  by  John 
Rogers,  the  first  of  the  martyrs  under  Mary,  of  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation. Coming  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  Stuarts,  we  find 
early  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Wilkins,  which  at 
this  moment  has  a  special  interest.  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  married 
Oliver  Cromwell's  sister  Ilobina,  and  was  made  Master  of  Trinity 
by  Richard  Cromwell,  "  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  well  skilled  in  mathematics,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  well-being  of  society  by  stimulating 
men's  minds  with  suggestions  of  possible  mechanical  inventions 
and  of  future  conquests  of  nature."  In  one  of  these,  as  is  seen 
from  the  quotation  referred  to,  he  anticipated  M.  Jules  Verne  and 
the  ingenious  person  who  has  proposed  to  realize  M.  Verne's 
charmingly  imagined  submarine  vessel,  the  Nautilus.  "  It  will 
not  be  altogether  impertinent,''  wrote  Dr.  Wilkins,  "  unto  the  dis- 
course of  these  gradient  Automata,  to  mention  what  Mersennus 
doth  so  largely  and  pleasantly  descant  upon,  concerning  the  making 
of  a  ship,  wherein  men  may  safely  swim  under  the  water."  He 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  feasibleness  of  such  a  contrivance  was 
beyond  all  question,  as  was  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cornelius 
van  Drebbel,  "  but  how  to  improve  it  unto  public  use  and  advan- 
tage, so  as  to  be  serviceable  for  remote  voyages,  the  carrying  of 
any  considerable  number  of  men,  with  provisions  and  commodities, 
would  be  of  such  excellent  use  as  may  deserve  some  further 
enquiry."  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  at  length  and  with  much 
keenness  "  the  many  difficulties,  with  their  remedies,"  and  "  the 
great  conveniences  "  of  the  proposed  vessel ;  and  in  the  course  of 
ihis  remarks  he  quotes  from  Mersennus  an  account  of  a  prototype 
of  M.  Fleuss  ;  "  one  Barrieus,  a  diver,  who  hath  lately  found  out 
another  art,  whereby  a  man  might  easily  continue  under  water  for 
six  hours  together."  Professor  Morley's  extracts  are,  as  we  have 
said,  exceedingly  well  selected,  and  the  volume  is  capitally  illus- 
trated. 

Mr.  Hollingshead's  smartly-written  volume  of  articles  dealing 
chiefly  with  theatrical  matters  (2)  would  be  amusing,  if  only  by  dint 
of  its  somewhat  cynical  frankness,  a  specimen  of  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  first  essay  in  the  book,  which  he  ends  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  qualities  which  are  needed  for  the  good  government 
of  a  theatre  are  "  precisely  those  qualities  that  make  a  successful 
cheesemonger."  It  does  not  follow  that,  if  this  is  true  of  one 
theatre,  it  is  necessarily  true  of  all.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Hollingshead 
describes  himself  as  "  a  licensed  dealer  in  legs,  short  skirts, 
French  adapters,  Shakspeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses,"  and 
this  description  may  perhaps  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  state- 
ment just  quoted.  Mr.  Hollingshead  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  professional  writer  toiling  for  his  living,  "  but  an  amateur, 
writing  when  I  think  I  have  something  to  say,"  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  certain  things  in  the  volume  which  were 
well  worth  saying.  The  author's  remarks  on  music  and  dancing 
licences  and  theatrical  licences  deserve,  for  instance,  serious  at- 
tention ;  while,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  is  plenty  of  amusement 
of  a  certain  kind  to  be  got  out  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  paper 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  the 
series.  It  consists  of  some  random  contributions  to  a  new  philo- 
sophical dictionary,  from  which  we  select  these  definitions : — 

Legitimate  Drama. — A  drama  whose  authors  are  dead,  and  whose 
•copyrights  have  expired. 

House. — An  Instrument  of  Torture  invented  by  builders. 

Dry  Wine. — Physic  in  a  convivial  bottle. 

Nuisance. — Anything  which  I  detest  and  you  probably  adore. 

The  words  "  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,"  on  the  title- 
jage  of  the  volume  which  Mr.  Poole  has  edited  (3)  have  a  wider 
significance  than  has  often  belonged  to  them.  Mr.  Poole's  object 
has  been  to  popularize  Lane's  book,  and  to  attain  this  a  good  deal 
•of  reconstruction,  especially  in  the  First  Part,  has  been  necessary. 

(1)  CasselPs  Library  of  English  Literature.— Shorter  Works  in  English 
Prose.  Selected,  edited,  and  arranged  by  Henry  Morley,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  University  College,  London.  With  Illustrations. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

(2)  Plain  English.  By  John  Hollingshead.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

(3)  Triibner's  Oriental  Series.— Selections  from  the  Knr-An.  By  Edward 
William  Lane.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.   London .  TrUbner  &  Co. 


Mr.  Lane's  "  Selections  "  were  arranged  to  satisfy  a  natural  wish, 
on  the  part  of  ordinary  readers  to  know  something  of  the  Koran, 
while  suppressing  any  wearisome  or  offensive  passage.  But  there 
were  various  points  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  which  made 
it  really  fitter  for  the  scholar  than  for  the  general  reader,  and  it 
is  by  the  removal  of  these  that  Mr.  Poole  seeks  to  fulfil  the  author's 
original  intention.  For  Lane's  Introduction,  abridged  from  Sale's 
"  Preliminary  Discourse,"  Mr.  Poole  has  substituted  a  well- written 
and  interesting  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  Islam. 

Dr.  Cortield's  volume  (4),  which  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Trades'  Guild  of  Learning  and  the  National  Health  Society, 
is  one  which  should  do  excellent  service.  The  writer's  style  is 
clear,  his  tone  throughout  just  and  moderate.  If  we  were  asked  to 
single  out  from  many  good  lectures  one  deserving  special  praise, 
we  might  perhaps  call  attention  to  that  on  "  The  Health  of  the 
Individual,"  which  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  useful  infor- 
mation and  instruction  in  a  small  space. 

Mr.  Palgrave's  little  volume  (5)  is  very  valuable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, containing  in  small  compass,  and  in  a  form  easily  taken  in, 
much  information  of  the  highest  interest  to  bankers,  merchants,  and 
financial  and  economical  students.  It  is  based  on  an  earlier  publi- 
cation by  the  same  author,  and  treats  of  the  banks  of  France  and 
Germany  only  so  far  as  to  show  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money 
in  those  countries.  But  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England 
since  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed  it  analyses  very  fully,  bringing 
out  in  a  clear  light  the  weaknesses  of  our  existing  banking  system. 
The  analysis  of  the  balances  kept  by  the  London  bankers  with  the 
Bank  of  England  is  especially  interesting,  and  the  dangers  pointed 
out  are  real  and  obvious.  The  variations  in  the  rate,  too,  are 
instructive  and  suggestive.  But  the  book  is  for  reference,  not 
perusal.  Going  over  much  of  the  ground  traversed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bagehot  in  his  Lombard  Street,  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
loss  suffered  by  monetary  science  in  his  death. 

Mr.  Rees's  little  biographies  of  Horace  Vernet  and  Paul  Dela- 
roche  (6)  are  well  and  interestingly  written,  and  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  them  are  a  great  improvement  upon  some  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  same  series.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  in- 
clude in  the  volume  a  series  of  brief  biographies  of  the  artists 
pourtrayed  in  Delaroche's  well-known  painting  in  the  Hemicycle  of 
the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  of  which  a  representation  is  given. 

A  third  edition  has  been  issued  of  Miss  Kate  Thompson's  excel- 
lent Handbook  to  the  Public  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe{j~).  For  this 
carefully  prepared  small  outlines  of  some  two  hundred  typical 
works  have  been  obtained  and  reproduced  by  the  Typographic 
Etching  Company.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  the  Esterhazy  Collec- 
tion at  Buda-Pesth  is  included  in  the  volume,  the  value  and  useful- 
ness of  which  are  very  great. 

The  admirably  arranged  General  Index  to  the  fifth  series  of  Notes 
and  Queries  (8)  bears  curious  testimony  to  the  enormous  amount  and 
variety  of  information  stored  up  in  the  pages  of  that  quaint  and 
most  valuable  paper.  Lord  Brougham  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
the  remark  quoted  in  Mr.  Thoms's  preface,  that  "  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  publication  were  increased  tenfold  by  its  capital 
indexes." 

There  is  not  very  much  to  distinguish  Mr.  Browning's 
volume  (9)  from  various  others,  the  appearance  of  which  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  interest  lately  taken  in  South  African  affairs. 
His  experiences,  however — he  began  as  an  ostrich-farmer  and 
ended  as  a  soldier — are  told  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  manner. 

Dr.  Hueffer  has  done  well  in  collecting  and  republishing  the 
series  of  articles  and  essays  which  make  up  the  volume  which  he 
calls  Musical  Studies  (10).  In  his  preface  the  author  makes  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  such  republications.  To 
those  who  object  to  the  perpetuation  in  book  form  of  fugitive 
pieces  it  may  be  answered,  he  says,  that  "  the  present  volume  is 
part  of  an  unmistakable  movement  in  modern  literature.  The  vast 
development  of  periodical  publications  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  drawn  the  best  literary  and  scientific  workers  into  its 
vortex.  Few  authors  nowadays  can  withstand  the  temptation  of 
the  immediate  and  vast  publicity  conferred  by  the  prestige  of  a 
first-class  Review  ;  fewer  can  materially  afford  to  give  years  of,  in 
most  cases,  ill-requited  labour  to  the  composition  of  a  book." 
Books,  properly  so  called,  thinks  Dr.  Hueffer,  are  in  conse- 
quence becoming  rarer,  and  collections  of  essays  are  taking  their 
place.  However,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  certainly  no  apology 
wanted  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  these  essays.  They 
should  be  welcomed  both  by  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 

(4)  Health.  By  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  B.D.,  &c.  London:  C.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co. 

(5)  Banh  Rate  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  1844-1878.  By  E.  H. 
Inglis  Palgrave.   London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

(6)  Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists. — Horace  Vernet  and 
Paul  Delaroche.    By  J.  Kuutz  Rees.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(7)  A  Handbook  to  the  Public  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe;  with  a 
Brief  Sketch  oj  the  History  of  the  Various  Schools  of  Painting  from  the 
Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Eighteenth  inclusive.  By  Kate  Thompson.  Third 
Edition.    With  Illustrations.   London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(8)  Notes  and  Queries.  General  Index  to  Series  the  Fifth  (1877-1879). 
London  :  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  Office. 

(9)  Fighting  and  Farming  in  South  Africa:  a  Narrative  of  Personal 
Experiences  in  the  Colony  during  the  Years  1877 — 79.  By  Fred.  G. 
Browning,  late  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse  and  3rd  Cape  Yeomanry. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co. 

(10)  Musical  Studies:  a  Series  of  Contributions.  By  Francis  Hueffer, 
Author  of  "  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the  Future,"  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 
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not  previously  made  their  acquaintance  in  another  shape.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  amplify  the  two  somewhat 
bald  letters  from  Bayreuth  which  are  included  in  the  volume. 

We  note  the  fifty-third  publication  of  the  Foreign  Office  List  (i  i) 
and  the  nineteenth  of  the  Colonial  Office  List  (12).  In  the  latter 
of  these  we  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  useful  and  inter- 
esting historical  notices  of  the  various  colonies. 

Mr.  Masterman's  object  in  compiling  his  Handbook  (13)  has 
been  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  Statute-law  relating  to  Parlia- 
mentary elections  into  an  easily  accessible  form,  a  task  of  some 
labour,  on  which  he  has  evidently  spared  no  pains. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh's  and  Sir  H.  Le 
Marchant's  work  on  Election  Law  (14),  edited  by  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Leigh,  includes  a  new  chapter  on  municipal  elections,  and 
the  addition  to  the  appendix  of  the  Acts  of  1880,  with  a  note  of 
the  changes  made  by  them. 

The  title  of  Highland  Legends  (15)  is  given  to  a  new  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  interesting  collection  of  stories  which 
was  first  published  under  the  cumbrous  name  of  Highland  Legends 
and  Long  Rambles  to  Shorten  the  Wag. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Chandos  Classics  Series  are  the  three 
volumes  known  as  Roscoe's  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian 
Novelists  (16).  The  only  objection  we  have  to  make  to  these  is 
that  the  type  is  somewhat  bewildering ;  but  possibly  this,  having 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  volumes,  may  have  been  very  dillicult  to 
avoid. 

The  late  Mr.  Chorley  had  resolved  to  publish  in  a  revised  form 
some  lectures  which  he  delivered,  first  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  afterwards  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  These  Mr. 
Hewlett,  carrying  out  his  friend's  desire,  has  now  published  under 
the  title  The  National  Music  of  the  World  (17).  The  lectures  or 
assays  are  full  of  their  writer's. keen  critical  power,  and  are  justly 
described  by  Mr.  Hewlett  as  "  a  contribution  of  real  value  to 
musical  literature  by  one  eminently  qualified  to  discuss  the  inte- 
resting and  curious  points  with  which  it  deals." 

For  the  sixth  edition  of  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  (18)  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  written  a  short  preface,  from  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  quote  the  concluding  passage : — 

On  the  continent,  science  leans  on  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  ;  in 
England  its  advancement  must  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance,  in  our  case,  of  spreading  abroad  correct 
notions  regarding  its  capacities  achievements,  and  aims.  The  practical 
triumphs  of  our  day  are  obvious  enough,  and  they  are  still  frequently 
spoken  of  as  if  they  constituted  the  entire  claim  of  science  to  the  world's 
attention  To  some  it  seems  a  kind  of  handicraft,  while  others  think  it  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  mere  congeries  of  facts.  But  they  who  regard  it  thus  can 
know  but  little  of  the  logic  which  runs  through,  and  binds  together,  that 
"  System  of  Nature  "  which  it  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  responsibility  of 
science  to  investigate  and  unfold.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  for  science  a 
position  which  would  exclude  other  forms  of  culture.  A  distinguished 
friend  of  mine  may  count  on  an  ally  in  the  scientific  ranks  when  he  op- 
poses, on  behalf  of  literature,  every  attempt  to  render  science  the  intel- 
lectual all  in  all.  Ours  would  be  a  grey  world  if  illumined  solely  by  the 
dry  light  of  the  understanding.  It  needs  equally  the  glow  and  guidance 
of  high  feeling  and  right  thinking  in  other  spheres.  But  this  may  be  con- 
ceded while  affirming  the  just  and  irrefragable  claim  of  science  to  a  more 
liberal  space  in  public  education  than  that  which  it  is  now  permitted  to 
occupy. 

Mr.  Howe's  volume  (19)  contains  some  very  spirited  accounts 
of  colonial  adventures,  and  a  capital  boy's  story  called  "  Harry 
Delane." 

Mr.  Vizetelly  (20)  has  added  to  his  already  well-known  works 
concerning  other  wines  a  volume  dealing  with  port  and  Madeira, 
wines  which  have  been  somewhat  pushed  aside  by  the  popularity 
of  all  kinds  of  wines  justly  or  unjustly  called  "  light,''  but  which 
may  possibly  have  their  day  again.  Mr.  Vizetelly's  volume  is  full 
of  interest,  and  it  is  the  more  readable  because  he  does  not  confine 
himself  strictly  to  talk  about  its  principal  subject.  He  gives,  to 
take  one  instance,  a  general  and  curious  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Alto-Douro  district,  where  the  were-wolf  of 
superstition  seems  still,  amongst  others,  to  survive  under  the  name 
of  "  lobis-homen."  In  this  part  of  the  world,  a  few  years  ago, 
according  to  the  account  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Vizetelly's,  law  and 
order  were  in  a  singularly  primitive  state,  as  is  shown  by  a  story, 
the  end  of  which  was  that  the  proposed  victim  of  a  robber,  who 

(n)  The  Foreign  Office  List,  1880.  Compiled  by  Sir  Edward  Hertslet, 
C.B.    London :  Harrison. 

(12)  The  Colonial  Office  List,  1880.  Compiled  by  Edward  Fairfield,  of 
the  Colonial  Office.    London  :  Harrison. 

(13)  Handbook  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Parliamentary  Elections  in 
England  and  Wales.  With  an  Analytical  Index.  By  William  Masterman. 
London :  Clowes  &  Son. 

(14)  A  Guide  to  Election  Law  and  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Election 
Petitions.  By  the  Hon.  Chandos  Leigh  and  Sir  Henry  Le  Marchant,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.  By  the  Hon.  Chandos  Leigh  and  Yarborough  Anderson, 
M.A.    London  :  Davis  &  Son. 

(15)  Highland  Legends.  By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

(16)  The  Chandos  Classics. —  The  German  Novelists.  By  Thomas 
Kosene.  The  Italian  Novelists.  By  Thomas  Roscoe.  The  Spanish 
Novelists.    By  Thomas  Roscoe.    London  :  F.  Warne  &  Co. 

(17)  The  National  Music  of  the  World.  By  the  late  Henry  Fothergill 
Chorley.    Edited  by  Henry  G.  Hewlett.   London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(18)  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.  By  John  Tyndall.  Sixth  Edition. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(19)  Houghing  it  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  §-e.  By  Edward  Howe. 
London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 

(20)  Facts  about  Port  a  id  Madeira;  with  Notices  of  the  Wines  vin- 
taged  around  Lisbon  and  the  Wines  of  Teneriffe.  By  Henry  Vizetellv. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 


was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  took  matters  into  his  own 
hand,  and  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  sudden  death  of 
the  ruffian.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  spirited  illustrations, 
made  chiefly  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  issued  a  useful  little  volume,  con- 
taining the  complete  returns  of  the  general  election,  with  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (21). 
Perhaps  the  sketch  of  "  Six  Years  of  Conservative  Government," 
which  precedes  this,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 

The  eighth  part  of  Mr.  Dalziel's  British  Dogs  (22)  is  especially 
interesting  in  containing  a  warm  and  well-supported  protest 
against  certain  common  errors  concerning  the  character  of  the  bull- 
dog, a  creature  which  has  been  apparently  maligned  with  great 
injustice.  Many  people  will  perhaps  be  "  surprised  to  hear"  that 
the  bulldog,  if  properly  treated,  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  one  of  the  gentlest  and  best  tempered  animals.  The 
author  gives  an  account  of  one  which  succeeded  a  fine  Mount  St. 
Bernard  in  his  own  house,  and  proved  itself  "  in  every  way  fully,  if 
not  more  than,  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors  in  endurance,  fidelity, 
and  sagacity.  .  .  It  has  remained  always  loose  in  the  house, 
and  has,  with  others  of  the  same  breed,  daily  sustained  trials  which 
none  but  a  bulldog  could  endure  without  '  showing  his  teeth.' " 
So  true  is  it  that,  as  the  author  says,  "  manners  makyth  the  dog." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  common  superstition 
about  bulldogs  has  its  practical  effect ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that  no  one  will  assume,  because  Mr.  Dalziel  has  found 
the  true  nature  of  the  bulldog  to  be  the  reverse  of  stupid  or 
ferocious,  that  any  strange  bulldog  can  be  patted  or  chaffed  with 
impunity. 

Part  VI.  of  the  Practical  Fisherman  (23)  contains  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  about  the  salmon,  with  practical  hints 
as  to  flies,  and  so  on. 

(21)  The  New  Parliament- Guide  to  the  House  of  Commons.  London: 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(22)  British  Dogs ;  their  Variety,  History,  and  Characteristics.  By  Hugh 
Dalziel  ("  Corsincor").    Part  VIII.    London  :"  Bazaar  "  Office. 

(23)  The  Practical  Fisherman ;  dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the 
Legendary  Lore,  and  the  Capture  of  British  Freshwater  Fish.  Illustrated. 
London:  " Bazaar "  Office . 
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THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

QUEEN'S  Speech,  it  has  been  observed,  always 
excites  cariosity,  and  never  satisfies  it.  Even  had 
no  semi-official  prophecy  leaked  out  concerning  tho  words 
that  were  to  be  put  into  Her  Majesty's  mouth  on  Thursday, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  forecast  them,  for  tho  sole 
point  on  which  any  doubt  could  have  been  felt  related 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  towards  Ireland  and  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act.  The  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is  to  be  insisted  upon.  No  abandonment 
of  Afghanistan  is  announced  or  proposed ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
in  India  is  referred  to  with  something  like  cordiality,  the 
allusion  to  the  unlucky  blunder  in  the  Indian  finances 
is  colourless,  and  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  object  of 
Hek  Majesty  is  to  secure,  not  only  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan,  but  its  friendly  relations  with  her  Indian 
Empire.  South  African  Confederation  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, and,  with  a  wise  oblivion  of  polemical  language 
used  under  circumstances  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
responsibility,  tthe  supremacy  of  England  over  the  Trans- 
vaal is  to  be  maintained  with  due  concessions  of  self- 
government  to  the  Boers  and  European  settlers  generally. 
In  home  matters,  besides  Irish  measures,  a  Burials  Act 
is  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  positively  promised, 
the  renewal  of  the  Ballot  Act  being  almost  a  measure  of 
routine  under  existing  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
Bills  for  compensating  occupiers  for  losses  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  for  settling  the  vexed  question  of  employers' 
liability  for  workmen's  accidents,  were  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly promised.  But  the  promise  was  accompanied  by 
the  proviso  "as  time  will  permit,"  and  time  in  a  Session 
which  may  practically  be  said  to  begin  in  June  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  forbid.  In  all  other  respects,  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Speech  are  sufficiently  unexciting.  Govern- 
ments and  policies,  it  would  appear,  may  succeed  each  other, 
and  yet  resemble  each  other  very  strikingly. 

There  was  apparently  a  very  strong  sense  of  this  on 
both  sidesof  both  Houses  during  the  debates  on  the  Address. 
The  mover  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  seconder  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  curiously  apologetic  and  depreca- 
tory in  their  expressions.  Mr.  Grey  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  Hek  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  which  could  wound  the  feelings  of  any- 
body ;  Lord  Sandhurst  begged  the  indulgence  of  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side  as  to  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 
After  this,  and  in  face  of  a  declaration  of  adherence  to 
their  own  policy  and  completion  of  their  own  beginnings, 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
make  a  very  ferocious  onslaught  on  the  mild  majority. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  their  attack  was  rather  sharper  than  it 
seemed  to  be.  The  remark  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote 
that  he  and  his  friends  "  were  not  of  opinion  that  when 
41  a  change  occurs  in  the  position  of  a  party  it  is 
"  at  liberty  to  disown  the  opinions  it  has  expressed," 
was  perhaps  as  severe  a  sarcasm  as  could  well  have 
been  made  upon  the  Queen's  Speech  and  its  contrast 
to  the  flaming  polemics  of  the  election.  Perhaps  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  badinage  on  the  coming  institutions  for 
Afghanistan  was  somewhat  less  in  place,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  diew  attention  to  the  singular  tendency  which  the  new 
Government  has  already  exhibited,  in  the  persons  of  its  in- 
dividual members  if  not  collectively,  to  expose  itself  to  ridi- 
cule. Ridicule,  however,  is  an  extra- Parliamentary  weapon 
rather  than  one  which  can  be  constantly  used  with  effect 


within  the  walls  of  the  House,  and  something  moro  than 
light  fencing  of  this  kind  will  be  required  to  reduce  or  check- 
mate an  overwhelming  majority.  Yet  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  had  more  experience  of  his  present  difficult  position 
than  perhaps  any  other  statesman  in  English  history,  and 
he  has  rarely  been  wrong  in  his  strategy.  He  may 
possibly  think  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  hearten 
and  consolidate  his  own  party,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  light  skirmishing  is  safer,  as  well  as  moro 
effectual,  than  point-blank  charging.  Above  all,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  Speech  gives  hardly  any  hold 
to  criticism.  It  begins  and  continues,  if  it  does  not 
exactly  finish,  with  declarations  which  would  have  been  as 
perfectly  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Cairns  as  in 
the  mouth  of  Lord  Selborne.  With  regard  to  the 
largest  and  most  important  proceeding  definitely  indicated 
and  in  process  of  accomplishment,  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Gosche.v  to  Constantinople,  criticism  is  difficult  because 
the  exact  nature  of  the  mission  has  been  left  in  the  dark. 
It  would  appear  that  the  present  Government,  among  tho 
many  inheritances  they  have  received  from  their  prede- 
cessors, have  received  also  that  inability  or  disinclination  to 
communicate  exact  information  with  which  they  used  while 
in  opposition  so  bitterly  to  reproach  their  foes. 

The  Prime  Minister's  speech,  except  for  its  studious 
waving  of  the  olive-branch,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any 
particularly  salient  features.    Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  spoko 
handsomely  of  the  Sultan  and  his  supremacy,  as  did  Lord 
Granville  with  moro  detail  in  the  Upper  House.   But  tho 
only  positive  information  which  either  vouchsafed  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  the  announcement,  not  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  stress  laid  upon  the  European  concert. 
It  appears  to  Ministers  that  the  separate  actions  and  in- 
terests of  the  different  Powers  at  Constantinople  are  a 
main  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  Turkey  into  order — 
a  proposition  which  in  the  abstract  nobody  is  likely  to 
deny.    Further,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, unlike  their  predecessors — for,  strange  to  say,  there 
are  points  of  disagreement  between  them — do  not  see  any- 
thing menacing  in  the  state  of  Europe.    It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  this  reassurance  comforted  all  parties  except 
the  Irish  members,  into  whose  hands,  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  the   debate  fell  entirely  in  the  Lower  House ; 
while  in  the  Upper  it  scarcely  lasted  beyond  the  dinner 
hour.    Not  often  has  a  first  night  of  a  Session  been  less 
eventful,  despite  the  division  which  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
provoked.    Perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  important  incident 
of  the  evening  was  one  to  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
not  unskilfully  called  attention.    This  was  the  singular 
divergence  in  tone  between  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Address,  who,  as  it  happens,  represent 
accurately  enough  the  two  sections  of  the  Ministerial  party. 
Mr.  Albert  Grey  has  the  traditional  Whig  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  foreign  policy ;   Mr.  Hugh  Mason  depre- 
cates meddling  with  foreign  politics  in  the  familiar  Radical 
manner.    Mr.  Grey  is  proud  of  India,  and  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  strength  and  dignity  ;  Mr.  Mason's  sole 
reference  to  that  Empire  consists  in  a  rather  sanguinary 
hope  that  somebody  may  be  condiguly  punished  for  the 
late  financial  blunder.    Mr.  Grey  seemed  to  think  himself 
sent  to  Parliament  to  support  the  honour  of  Egigland ;  Mr. 
Mason  stated  almost  totidem  verbis  that  he  had  come  io 
support  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  note  of  discord 
between  the  two  sections  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
promptly  and  sharply  struck. 

The  action  of  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion,  which 
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seems  to  Lave  consisted  rather  in  a  crossing  of  swords 
than  a  regular  tight,  may  be  thought  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  held  on  Wednesday  at  Bridgewater  House.  The 
reports  published  of  that  meeting  show  the  discrepancies 
usual  in  such  statements  when  they  deal  with  private 
o-atheiings.  It  was  probable,  even  before  Sir  W.  H. 
Dyke's  authoritative  statement,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
published  accounts  were  pui-e  inventions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  agreed  that  Lord  Beacoxsfield  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  importauce  of  organization,  and  that  Lord  Carnar- 
von announced  that  his  season  of  temporary  retirement 
from  the  party  was  over.  The  first  of  these  statements  is 
very  likely  to  be  true,  and  another  statement,  made  on 
usually  trustworthy  authority,  that  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  has  promised  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  party  generally,  is  far  from  improb- 
able. Mr.  Smith's  ability  in  this  direction  is  well  known, 
and  the  boasts  of  his  supporters  that  he  had  made  "West 
minster  impregnable  were  verified  at  the  last  election. 
It  would  be  more  important  to  the  public  generally, 
though  less  perhaps  to  partisans,  if  there  were  less 
discrepancy  about  the  advice  given  by  Lord  Beacoxsfield 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  he  really  gave  the  counsel  attributed  to  him,  that 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  supporting  and  concili- 
ating the  Whig  or  moderate  clement  in  the  present  Minister- 
ial party,  while  stoutly  resisting  any  concessions  to  the 
Radical  element.  Such  a  course,  while  steering  entirely  clear 
of  the  merely  factious  opposition  which  has  of  late  year3 
l)een  too  often  offered,  would  supply  ample  work  for  the 
best"  disciplined  and  organized  party.  At  the  same  time 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
"will  be  equal  to  the  difficult  task  of  leading  such  a  cam- 
paign, a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  consists  at  least  as 
much  in  restraining  injudiciously  eager  attack  as  in 
selecting  the  proper  occasions  for  assuming  the  of- 
fensive. Lord  Carnarvon's  explanation  was  in  all 
probability  correctly  reported  or  divined,  and  indeed 
the  correctness  of  the  report  follows  almost  as  a 
corollary  from  his  presenco  at  the  meeting.  During  the 
long  and  somewhat  trying  interval  which  has  elapsed  be- 
tween his  quitting  the  Government  and  his  rejoining  the 
Opposition  Lord  Carnarvon  lias  behaved  with  exemplary 
graprigfcy,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  reference  to 
the  late  election,  and  his  reconciliation  with  his  party  need 
be  in  no  sense  a  hollow  one.  His  position  as  a  dissident 
was  at  least  logical,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  his 
companion  in  the  original  secession ;  and  his  return  has 
shown  that  the  reason  alleged  for  that  secession  was  a 
reason,  and  not  merely  an  excuse. 


IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

/"F1HEKE  was  a  dramatic  propriety  in  the  part  taken 
-L  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  Thursday,  He  had 
been  selected  by  Lord  Beacoxsfield  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  news  of  the  dissolution  should  be  conveyed  to 
an  unsuspecting  electorate,  and  he  had  been  selected  be- 
cause the  Irish  policy  of  the  late  Government  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  their  most  promising  titles  to  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  On  the  first  night  of  the  new 
Parliament  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  once  more 
picked  out  for  a  representative  purpose.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  appears  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an  Opposition 
charged  with  the  duty  of  criticizing  an  Irish  policy  in 
favour  of  which  he  and  his  chiefs  have  been  formally  dis- 
placed. It  is  possible  that,  had  there  been  no  change  of 
Government,  the  late  Cabinet  would  themselves  have 
ventured  on  the  experiment  now  about  to  be  tried  by  their 
successors.  They  arc  clearly  within  their  right,  however, 
in  pointing  out  the  risks  of  that  experiment  when  it  is 
tried  by  others.  The  division  of  labour  between  a  Govern- 
ment and  an  Opposition  allots  to  the  latter  the  function 
of  stating  openly  the  objections  to  a  given  policy  which 
the  Government  have  considered  in  private.  Opposition 
criticism  is  often  not  so  much  an  assertion  that  a  different 
course  ought  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  course  actually  pursued.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  perfectly  justified  in  throwing  upon  the  Government 
the  whole  responsibility  of  their  determination  not  to  ask 
Parliament  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  But 
he  was  scarcely  reasonable  in  demanding  from  them  a  full 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  thev 


had  come  to  that  conclusion.  When  a  Government  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a 
novel,  exceptional,  or  temporary  manner,  it  is  bound  to 
put  Parliament  in  possession  of  its  reasons.  If,  after  such 
novel  or  exceptional  legislation  has  been  assented  to  for 
a  fixed  time,  Ministers  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
renewed  for  a  further  period,  they  are  equally  bound  to 
justify  their  resolution  by  evidence.  But  the  fact  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  made  to  expire  by  lapse  of 
time  relieves  the  Government  of  any  obligation  to  take 
Parliament  into  their  confidence,  if  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  renew  it.  When  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  comes  to  an  end,  things  will  only  l-eturn 
to  their  natural  course.  The  Cabinet  will  be  respon- 
sible   for   the  consequences   of  leaving   them  to  take 

J  their  natural  course ;  but  it  is  not  bound  to  explain  why 
it  proposes  to  do  so.  It  is  enough  that  it  does  not  see  any 
adequate  ground  for  again  giving  them  an  exceptional 
direction.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  a  Government  can  only 
be  judged  by  results.  There  are  two  considerations  which 
would  justify  the  decision  now  made  by  the  Cabinet — a 
conviction  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  exceptionally 
disordered,  or  a  conviction  that  they  will  be  able  to  deal 
even  with  exceptional  disorders  by  the   weapons  with 

!  which  they  are  armed  by  laws  common  to  the  three  King- 
doms. Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  on  one  or  both  of  these 
grounds  the  Government  are  content  to  let  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  go.  They  have  ample  cause  for  wishing  to 
be  accurate  in  their  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  ; 
and,  until  facts  prove  that  they  have  been  mistaken,  they 
must  be  credited  with  a  better  knowledge  alike  of  the 
foi'ce  which  they  can  wield  and  of  the  need  which  mav 
arise  for  wielding  it  than  can  be  possessed  by  any  one  else. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power  showed  an  almost  superfluous 
desire  to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  belonged 
to  neither  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  It  is  with 
the  view,  it  seems,  of  conveying  this  impression  that  he  sits 
on  the  Opposition  benches.  As  there  hapfiens  to  be  more 
room  on  that  side  of  the  House  than  on  the  other,  no  one 
need  complain  of  the  course  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Had 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  place  himself  on  benches  which 
were  already  overcrowded,  he  might  have  been  asked  to 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  fully  recognize 
his  independence  of  ordinary  party  ties,  no  matter  where 
his  seat  might  happen  to  be.    It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that. 

(  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  is  not  opposed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts  "  as  a  general  principle."  Some  of  the  speeches 
made  in  Ireland  during  the  autumn  rather  went  to  show 
that  the  independent  Irish  party  held  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts  to  be  an  English  eccentricity,  the  extension  of 
which  to  Ireland  ought  to  be  resisted  by  every  real  patriot. 
If  the  existing  contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants 
include  the  payment  of  rent,  there  is  not  the  least  fear  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  be  pushed  to  an  unhealthy 
extreme.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  lan- 
guage ought  not  to  be  interpreted  very  strictly.  A  gentle- 
man who  can  describe  the  Land  Act  of  1870  as  a  piece  of 
hand-to-mouth  legislation,  resorted  to  to  relieve  the  incon- 
venience of  the  hour,  must  be  accustomed  to  use  words  in 
very  different  senses  from  those  ordinarily  applied  to  them. 
With  some  inconsistency  Mr.  O'Coxxor  Power  finds  fault 
with  the  Government  for  not  dealing  with  the  Irish  land 
question  in  a  manner  which  might  justly  have  been  called 
hand-to-mouth.  He  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
neither  the  Burials  Bill,  nor  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill,  nor 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  approaches  in  importance  the 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  complains  that  the  Government,  after 
being  twenty  days  in  office  and  with  little  more  than 
two  months  of  the  Session  before  them,  have  preferred  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  these  comparatively  easy  matters 
rather  than  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  larger  and  more 
difficult  matter.  The  greater  the  importance  of  a  subject 
is,  the  more  need  there  is  for  inquiry  and  consideration 
before  dealing  with  it.  This  is  not  the  view  of  the  forty- 
seven  Irish  members  who  voted  with  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  in  their  defence 
that  their  real  object  was  not  to  censure  the  Government 
for  not  bringing  in  an  Irish  Land  Bill  this  Session,  but 
simply  to  censure  the  Government.  Possibly,  if  such  a 
measure  had  been  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  would  have  moved  an  amendment  con- 
demning the  indecent  precipitation  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  in  hand  a  question  which  demanded  years 
of  the  most  anxious  investigation. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  colleagues  seem  to  have  been 
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anxious  to  modify  the  impression  left  by  his  speech. 
They  meant  to  vote  for  his  amendment,  but  they  did  not 
•wish  that  amendment  to  be  thought  so  unreasonable  as  it 
really  was.  Mr.  M'Caethy  and  Mr.  Moore  assured  the 
Government  that  they  had  not  expected  the  land  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  this  Session,  and  they  did  not  even 
maintain  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  introduced 
a  Bill  purporting  to  settle  it.  They  would  have  been 
content  if  the  subject  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  if  an  assurance  had  been 
given  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  some  future 
Session.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  speech  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment  underwent  still  further  evaporation.  He 
declared  that  he  should  vote  for  it,  not  because  he  dis- 
trusted the  intentions  of  the  Government,  or  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  either  done  or  said  anything  different 
from  what  they  have  done  or  said,  but  merely  to  put  on 
record  the  opinion  that  the  sooner  something  was  done  the 
better.  In  that  sense  the  amendment  became  exceedingly 
harmless.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  Ireland  than  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  land 
question  should  needlessly  remain  uncertain  for  a  moment, 
except  that  they  should  be  disclosed  before  there  has  been 
time  to  give  them  the  study  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  wear  any  useful  shape.  Mr.  Forster  is 
plainly  right  when  he  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deal  with  a  part  of  the  land  question  without  prejudging 
the  rest.  The  suggestion  that  a  Bill  might  have  been  in- 
troduced to  suspend  eviction  for  two  years  would  be  an 
absurd  one  if  it  did  not  come  from  a  party  which  is  bent 
upon  abolishing  evictions  altogether.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  is  a  difficulty 
rather  of  principle  than  of  detail.  The  questions  raised 
by  it  relate  to  such  fundamental  controversies  as  the 
limits  of  private  property  in  land,  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  narrow  those  limits  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
•class  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Forster's  speech  is  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  underrate  either  the  magnitude  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  problems  which  await  them.  To  have  treated 
•them  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Irish  members  would 
have  argued  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  their  task. 
Even  Mr.  Parnell  acknowledges  that  premature  legis- 
lation on  the  land  question  is  to  be  deprecated.  He  only 
desires  that  the  Government  should  prematurely  pledge 
themselves  to  give  this  legislation  a  particular  character. 


ADVANCED  LIBERALISM. 

IN  entering  that  new  world  of  journalism  which  is  the 
old,  the  St.  James's  Gazette  will  not  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty of  forming  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  which  it 
proposes  to  satisfy.  Even  hostile  critics  will  admit  that 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  as  it  lately  existed,  had  a  special 
character  of  its  own.  The  conductor  and  his  associates,  if 
they  sometimes  approached  to  paradox,  were  original,  in- 
dependent, and  apparently  sincere.  The  appropriation  of 
the  familiar  type  and  form  to  the  purposes  of  a  thorough- 
going party  paper  may  probably  be  quite  legitimate,  and, 
as  a  private  matter,  the  transaction  is  not  liable  to  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  change  must  have  disturbed  many  associa- 
tions. After  the  dissolution  which  has  occurred,  the 
visible  body  may  perhaps  be  reanimated  to  new  and 
vigorous  life,  but  the  identity  clings  to  the  spirit 
%  which  is  about  to  assume  another  corporeal  form. 
Nearly  five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  founders  of  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  appealed  for  the  first  time  professedly 
and  exclusively  to  an  educated  audience  ;  and  the  success 
•of  the  experiment  produced  many  followers.  They  have 
perhaps  not  always  been  conscious  of  their  obligation ; 
but  the  habitual  disuse  of  some  popular  formulas  and 
fallacies  must  have  been  a  relief  to  scrupulous  writers  and 
to  fastidious  readers.  The  patience  which  is  thought  to  be 
meritorious  in  the  more  sensitive  members  of  a  mixed  con- 
gregation is  unnecessarily  tried  when  trained  intellects 
are  addressed  in  published  phrases  adapted  to  the  supposed 
capacity  of  the  multitude.  The  new  or  revived  journal 
must  be  strangely  affected  by  a  mere  alteration  of  name  if 
it  condescends  to  the  methods  which  distinguish  the  ac- 
complices of  demagogues  from  the  advisers  or  critics  of 
statesmen.  The  prospectus  contains  a  recognition  of  the 
possible  utility  of  party  journalism,  but  the  paper  is  in- 
tended  to  occupy  a  different  province.  It  is  difficult  to 
exercise  independent  judgment  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  step  with  disciplined  battalions  of  partisans. 


On  one  point,  or  rather  in  one  main  department  of  poli- 
tical controversy,  the  promoters  of  the  new  journal  defy 
the  imputation  of  vacillation  or  inconsistency.  Their 
scepticism  or  toleration  has  in  one  direction  a  permanent 
limit.  "  These  later  years  have  witnessed  a  new  growth 
"  of  Radical  doctrine  which  is  to  English  politics  what  the 
"  American  weed  is  to  English  rivers."  The  comparison 
is  not  perhaps  perfectly  felicitous,  for  the  American  weed 
chokes  the  flow  of  the  stream  which  Radical  agitation 
would  swell  to  a  torrent ;  but  the  denunciation  of  dan- 
gerous theories  is  not  confined  to  figurative  language. 
"  The  tyrannical  temper  of  this  school ;  their  strange 
"  sympathy  with  despotism  ;  their  international  policy, 
"  which  appears  to  be  drawn  from  Don  Quixote 
"  and  the  Crusades  ;  their  Communistic  economy ; 
"  their  readiness  to  experimentalize  in  irrevocable 
"  legislation  of  the  gravest  order,  mark  them  off  as 
"  a  new  and  dangerous  party  in  English  politics ; 
"  and  to  this  school  of  Radicalism  we  shall  offer  at  all 
"  times  a  vigorous  and  determined  opposition."  In  some 
instances  the  various  opinions  and  tendencies  of  the  ad- 
vanced Liberal  school  are  perhaps  merely  connected  by  a 
casual  and  temporary  bond  of  union.  It  was  only  through 
passionate  antagonism  to  his  political  opponents  that  Mr. 
Bright  two  or  three  years  ago  taunted  the  late  Govern- 
ment with  their  failure  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
Crusades.  The  Peace  Association  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  followers  of  Don  Quixote  ;  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  ultra-Liberal  party,  though  it  is  not  repelled  by 
despotism,  only  attends  a  particular  despot  who  may 
have  happened  to  pursue  objects  common  to  themselves. 
If  a  Republican  Government  had  invaded  Turkey,  the 
party  would  probably  have  preferred  a  conquering 
democracy  even  to  an  ambitious  military  despotism.  The 
ecclesiastical  impulses  which  have  so  oddly  combined 
themselves  with  the  Liberal  movement  depend  on  a  purely 
casual  coincidence.  The  most  dangerous  characteristic  of 
the  international  policy  of  advanced  Liberals  is  an  indif- 
ference to  legal  right  and  to  established  possession.  The 
stress  which  is  laid  in  modern  controversy  on  ethnological 
and  philological  affinities  indicates  a  revolutionary  temper 
which  is  in  a  high  degree  unjust  and  capricious.  The 
highest  in  rank  and  first  in  ability  of  advanced  Liberals 
has  chosen  to  constitute  himself  the  patron  and  advo- 
cate of  the  Slavonic  races  and  the  adversaiy  of  the 
Magyars,  who  are  said  by  ethnologists  to  be  akin  to  the 
Turks.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Hungarians  were,  with 
better  reason,  more  popular  among  English  democrats 
than  any  other  race  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  dynastic 
rules  by  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  readjusted  terri- 
torial arrangements  were  not  more  arbitrary  than  the  sym- 
pathies of  modern  Radicals,  and  they  were  less  practically 
mischievous. 

The  charge  made  against  the  same  party  of  tampering 
with  communistic  economy  is  not  unfounded.  In  almost 
every  recent  discourse  or  essay  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  land,  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  disturb  and  regulate 
the  conditions  of  ownership  is  either  urged  or  taken  for 
granted ;  yet  the  actual  state  of  society  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  property  is  an  ultimate  fact.  Some  theorists 
deduce  from  the  primitive  relations  of  Indian  cultivators 
to  the  soil  the  startling  inference  that  absolute  ownership 
of  land  is  impossible  or  inadmissible.  A  larger  class  of 
projectors  desire  to  restrain  as  far  as  possible  freedom  of 
contract  between  owners  and  occupiers,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  aristocratic  class,  but  on  the  novel  pretext 
that  the  community  at  large  is  interested  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  production.  The  most  extravagant  of  recent 
English  attacks  on  the  whole  principle  of  ownership 
was  contained  in  one  of  the  famous  Midlothian  speeches. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  been  already  converted,  as 
he  may  perhaps  be  converted  hereafter,  to  an  erroneous 
conviction  which  he  at  the  same  time  disclaimed,  the 
present  Prime  Minister  declared  that  Parliament  would 
be  justified  in  expropriating  every  landowner  in  the  king- 
dom with  pecuniary  compensation.  Even  if  legislation  of 
this  kind  is  expedient  or  defensible,  it  is  undoubtedly  com- 
muuistic.  At  its  outset  the  new  economy  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  vigilant  and  even  to  hostile  criticism.  It  is  highly 
inexpedient  that  organic  changes  should  be  introduced 
without  notice  or  examination.  One  result  of  a  distri- 
bution of  landed  property  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
England  is  that  projects  of  unsettling  proprietors'  rights 
are  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  land.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, where  landowners  are  more  numerous,  and  therefore 
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less  enviable  and  more  formidable,  socialistic  addition  is 
more  commonly  directed  against  capitalists  and  owners  of 
personalty.  English  bankers  and  manufacturers  may  be 
"well  assured  that  expropriation  will  not  be  cceifined  to 
owners  of  land.  The  conversion  from  extreni3  Liberal 
opinions  of  those  who  have  anything  to  lose  proceeds 
perhaps  with  sufficient  expedition  ;  but  it  may  bo  advan- 
tageously regulated,  instructed,  and,  if  necessary,  checked. 
Blind  and  indiscriminate  resistance  is  as  objectionable  as 
precipitate  complicity  with  change. 

The  leaders  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party  ore  perhaps 
■well  advised  in  preferring  to  all  other  objects  the  increase 
and  consolidation  of  their  own  power.  Means  are  anterior 
in  time  to  the  ends  which  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 
The  present  supremacy  of  the  Liberal  party  results  from 
the  victory  of  the  numerical  majority  in  the  constituencies 
over  the  upper  middle  classes ;  but  a  reaction  might 
possibly  take  place,  as  in  1874,  unless  the  side  which 
is  now  the  stronger  receives  additional  reinforcements. 
The  loss  of  three  seats,  or  of  six  votes  on  a  division,  before 
Parliament  has  met  for  business,  may  perhr.ps  disturb 
the  confidence  of  the  victors  at  the  geneicd  election. 
The  abolition  of  the  electoral  influence  of  property 
by  the  proposed  chauge  in  the  county  franchise  will  insure 
and  perpetuate  the  preponderance,  not  perhaps  of  the 
present  Liberals,  but  of  the  party  which  will  succeed  to 
the  title.  Support  given  to  the  extension  of  household 
suffrage  by  the  professed  opponent  of  advanced  Liberalism 
would  have  involved  flagrant  inconsistency.  The  advocacy 
of  the  system  of  foreign  policy  which  is  represented  by 
the  present  Ministry,  or  rather  by  the  late  Opposition, 
would  scarcely  have  involved  a  more  total  abandonment 
of  opinion  and  principle.  It  appears  from  a  published 
statement  that  a  third  condition  of  modern  Liberalism 
is  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  though  the  measure 
forms  no  part  of  the  imperative  mandate  which  is,  as  it 
seems,  imposed  on  the  present  Parliament  by  the  con- 
stituencies. Independently  of  other  reasons,  the  friends 
of  social  order  and  of  culture  and  the  opponents  of 
vulgar  fanaticism  will  almost  unanimously,  though  per- 
haps without  ultimate  success,  oppose  a  change  which  can 
produce  no  conceivable  benefit  to  the  community  in  com- 
pensation for  the  enormous  evil  which  it  would  involve. 
The  most  active  promoters  of  abolition  would  find  that 
their  own  social  position  was  not  raised,  although  their 
envied  rivals  might  be  brought  nearer  to  their  own  level. 
When  disestablishment  becomes  an  immediate  political 
issue,  there  will  almost  certainly  he  a  secession  from  the 
Liberal  ranks  ;  but  the  constituencies  of  the  new  electoral 
districts  may  possibly  not  share  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  best  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  party.  Inde- 
pendence of  popular  ignorance  and  caprrr.?.  may  become 
rarer  and  rarer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  may 
perhaps  survive  in  the  more  intelligent  anc.  conscientious 
portion  of  the  press.  It  is  something  to  prove  that  a 
party  which  cannot  bo  effectually  resisted  is  nevertheless 
in  the  wrong. 


EGYPT. 

TN  many  important  respects  the  present  state  of  things 
JL  in  Egypt  is  brighter  and  more  promising  than  any 
that  has  been  known  in  recent  years.  The  new  Khedive 
has  just  been  making  a  tour  through  his  provinces,  and 
has  not  only  learnt  much  that  the  reigcing  prince  ought 
to  know,  but  has  inspired  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  his  character  and  intentions.  He  is  amiable,  well- 
meaning,  strictly  economical,  and  hates  with  a  thorough 
and  creditable  detestation  the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres 
in  which  his  father  found  the  only  atmosphere  in  which 
he  could  breathe  freely.  Riaz  Pasha,  the  present  Chief 
Minister,  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of 
foreigners,  and  to  walk  as  strictly  as  an  Egyptian 
Pasha  can  walk  in  the  paths  of  uprightness  and  loyalty. 
Foreign  capital  is  flowing  freely,  perhaps  too  freely,  into 
Egypt,  and  the  peasantry  have  ceased  to  suffer  from"  gross 
tyranny  and  from  the  burden  of  capricious  and  unforeseen 
taxation.  With  the  consent  of  the  Great  Towers,  a  Com- 
mission of  Liquidation  is  sitting  with  authority  to  settle 
definitely  the  whole  financial  situation  of  the  country.  It 
will  lay  down  once  for  all  what  creditors  of  each  class  are 
to  receive,  and  how  what  they  are  to  receive  shall  be 
paid  to  them.  To  the  conclusions  of  this  Commission, 
which  will  be  binding  from  the  outset  on  the  Powers  repre- 


sented on  the  Commission — that  is,  England,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria — the  assent  of  the  minor  or 
less  interested  Powers  will  be  asked,  and,  their  assent  being 
obtained,  the  edict  of  the  Commission  will  have  the  force 
of  law,  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  International  Tribunals. 
There  is  complete  peace  and  security  through  the  country, 
and  the  late  Viceroy  has  left  behind  him  many  memories, 

1  but  no  regrets.  For  the  moment,  too,  England  and  Franco 
are  working  together  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  they  are 
not  only  agreed  on  the  general  principles  of  action,  but 
even  in  details  discountenance  as  much  as  possible  the 
rivalries  of  their  agents.  When  all  these  things  are  added 
together — an  honest  and  well-meaning  Sovereign,  the 
smooth  working  of  the  Protectorate,  a  termination  to  be 
expected  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  financial  puzzles  and  con- 
troversies of  the  country,  a  peasantry  which  has  reason  to 
think  itself  better  off  and  better  treated  than  in  former 
days,  and  a  disposition  verging  on  a  mania  on  the  part  of 
foreigners  to  pour  in  endless  capital  for  the  development 
of  Egyptian  industry — it  might  seem  as  if  the  prospects 
of  Egypt  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  very  bright  indeed. 
And  there  really  are  many  unquestionable  signs  that  Egypt 
has  turned  the  corner,  and  is  on  the  road  to  a  fair  amount 

j  of  prosperity.    But  in  England  there  is  always  a  tendency 

;  to  exaggerate  the  good  or  bad  that  may  be  said  of  a 
foreign  country;  and  just  now  Egypt  seems  to  be  the 
fancy  of  the  hour,  and  people  speak  as  if  all  the  difficulties 
of  Egypt  had  been  surmounted,  and  as  if  there  was  nothing 

,  but  blue  in  the  Egyptian  sky. 

For  the  moment  it  is  the  settlement  of  Egyptian  finance 
that  is  of  primary  importance.    The  Rothschild  loan  lies 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  Commission  of  Liquidation.  It 
is  guarded  by  a  law  of  its  own,  and  its  guarantees  are 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Powers.    Certainly  it  is  as  well 
protected  as  anything  in  the  way  of  an  Egyptian  loan  can 
be  protected.    Its  primary  security  consists  in  the  revenues 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  administered  by  a  Board, 
the  European  members  of  which  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out the  sanction  of  England  or  France,  according  to  their 
respective  nationality.    The  Egyptian  Government  gua- 
rantees five  per  cent.,  and  to  make  this  guarantee  sure,  it 
is  in  the  first  place  stipulated  that  a  large  part  of  the  tax:-  ", 
on  the  land  are  not  to  be  paid  until  the  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest is  covered,  and  then  the  whole  revenues  of  a  province 
are  to  be  set  aside  until  it  is  known  that  they  are  not 
needed  to  make  the  Government  guarantees  good.  Ever; 
other  portion  of  Egyptian  indebtedness  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission.    The  debts  of  the  Dairas,  as  well 
as  the  debts  of  the  State,  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  it 
Obviously  the  beginning  of   any  arrangement  for  pay- 
ing  the  interest   and  sinking  fund  of  debts  must  be 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  resources  of  the  debtor- 
After  much  careful  and   prolonged  investigation,  tlios<- 
charged  with  the  task  of  examination  have  ascertained 
that  the   clear   revenues  of  Egypt  on  an   average  of 
years  do  not  exceed  eight  millions  sterling.    At  least  half 
of  the  financial  troubles  of  Egypt  have  come  from  the 
exaggerated  estimate  cf  these  revenues  which  the  late 
Khedive  constantly  put  forward.    He  always  made  him- 
self out  to  he  richer  than  he  was,  and  his  creditors  natu- 
rally said  that  if  he  could  pay  he  must  be  made  to  pay. 
1  Now  they  must  accept  facts,  and  abate  their  hopes  ami 
pretensions  in  proportion  to  an  acknowledged  shortcoming 
of  income.     But  a  new  complication  has  been  recently 
introduced.    Some  years  ago  the  Khedive  offered  to  land- 
owners the  power  of  buying  up  one-half  of  their  land  tax 
by  the  payment  of  sums  supposed  to  represent  the  capitali- 
zation of  this  half,  the  amount  being  paid  either  in  one 
payment  or  hy  instalments.    Very  considerable  sums  ha\  e 
been  paid  in  this  way,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
capital  of  what  are  known  as  the  short  loans  has  beei 
nearly  paid  off.     If  this  law  of  redemption  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  operation,  the  time  would  soon  havo 
come  when  the  land  revenue  of  Egypt  would  have  been 
seriously  reduced.     There  would  not  have  been  eight 
millions  to    deal    with,  and  therefore  the  Goveinmen'.; 
of  the  new  Khedive,  under  the  pressure  of  its  European 
advisers,  has  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  declared  that  the  whole 
system  shall  be  totally  inoperative.    The  land  tax  shall 
not  be  considered  to  havo  been  redeemed  at  all.  Many 
arguments  are  put  forward  to  show  that  this  is  not  sc 
iniquitous  as  it  seems.    It  is  said  that  the  redemption  was 
only  a  cloak  for  a  forced  loan,  and  that  those  who  paid 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  Khedive  was  robbing 
them.  It  is  further  said  that  the  Khedive  himself  and  nnur 
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of  his  rich  dependents  or  favourites  never  really  paid,  but 
got  receipts  that  looked  quite  satisfactory,  though  they  were 
in  fact  mere  official  hoaxes.  Lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  even 
those  who  really  paid  were  in  most  instances  only  able  to 
do  so  by  abstaining  from  the  payment  of  their  current 
taxation,  so  that  on  a  balance  of  accounts  they  owe  the 
State  as  much  as  they  are  owed.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  these  allegations,  although  they  may  apply  to 
many  cases,  apply  to  all.  Many  millions  sterling  bave  been 
paid  in  for  redemption,  and  there  must  have  been  many  of 
the  contributors  who  did  not  know  that  they  were  being 
robbed  under  the  cover  of  a  forced  loan,  who  got  receipts 
for  money  actually  paid,  and  who  paid  their  current  taxes 
while  they  were  making  what  seemed  to  them  a  legitimate 
investment.  It  is  monstrous  that  such  persons,  whether 
they  are  few  or  many,  shall  receive  no  compensation,  and 
either  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  will  have  to  provide 
them  compensation,  or  these  claims  must  be  left  outstand- 
ing, to  be  met  in  the  course  of  time  when  the  revenue  of 
Egypt  exceeds  eight  millions.  If  the  first  course  is  taken, 
a  new  inroad  is  made  on  the  scanty  fund  which  the  Com- 
mission has  at  its  command.  If  the  second  course  is  taken, 
the  future  increase  of  income  is  anticipated,  and  foreign 
creditors  cannot  hope  that,  as  years  roll  on,  they  will  get 
more  than  can  now  be  given  them. 

Even  apart  from  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  those 
who  have  honestly  paid  their  redemption  money,  the  fund 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
creditors  is  a  scanty  one.  In  various  ways  and  degrees  the 
creditors  must  make  sacrifices — that  is,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  less  than  they  were  promised  in  the  days  when 
the  Khedive  exaggerated  his  resources.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  know  what  they  are  to  get,  and  will  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  it,  and  they  will  probably 
prefer  a  small  certainty  to  a  larger  uncertainty.  But  wise 
men  will  not  reckon  on  anything  in  Egypt  as  absolutely 
certain.  Egypt  is  not  really  at  all  a  rich  country.  Its 
cultivated  area  is  only  about  the  size  of  Wales.  The  land 
tax  eats  up  a  third  of  the  produce,  and  cultivation  is 
necessarily  costly.  Everything  depends  on  the  Nile,  and 
the  Nile  is  capricious  in  the  bestowal  of  its  benefits,  being 
sometimes  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low;  and  even 
when  at  its  best  it  needs  to  be  most  carefully  managed. 
It  has  to  be  taken  on  to  the  land,  and  then  it  has  to  be 
taken  off.  When  it  is  said  that  Egyptian  produce  de- 
pends on  the  Nile,  what  is  meant  is  that  it  depends 
on  the  construction  and  conservation  of  vast  works  of 
embankment,  irrigation,  and  drainage.  Egypt  is  a 
country  where,  to  get  anything,  capital  must  be  sunk, 
and  where  on  the  capital  sunk  not  more  than 
moderate  returns  are  to  be  expected.  Foreign  capitalists, 
too,  labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  feeling 
of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  natives  is 
strongly  against  them.  At  present  this  feeling  is  forced 
into  the  background  because  the  political  pressure  of  France 
and  England  is  nqw  strong.  But  no  one  can  say  how  long 
this  pressure  will  last.  When  the  affairs  of  Egypt  have 
been  once  more  put  in  order  by  the  Commission  of  Liqui- 
dation, when  it  is  once  settled  how  much  Egypt  is  to  pay 
to  its  foreign  creditors,  then,  so  long  as  the  stipulated  sum 
is  regularly  paid,  the  Egyptian  Government  will  certainly 
claim  to  be  left  alone,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what 
grounds  this  claim  can  be  resisted.  Englishmen  know 
their  own  Government  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
seek  any  opportunity  of  terminating  an  interference  which 
it  cannot  prove  to  be  necessary.  If  Egypt  is  left  to  itself, 
subject  to  the  liability  of  having  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  its 
creditors,  all  the  old  habits  of  Egyptian  government  will 
be  gradually  resumed:  Already  politicians  of  the  old  school 
are  triumphing  in  the  thought  of  the  good  time  that  is  in 
store  for  them,  and  are  weaving  the  schemes  that  are  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  hour  for  carrying  them  out 
has  struck.  They  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time 
when  foreign  capitalists  may  be  safely  denied  justice,  or 
may  be  made  to  pay  for  getting  it.  Nothing  is  certain  in 
Egypt  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  as  not  that  these  ex- 
pectations will  be  fulfilled.  The  only  permanent  channel 
through  which  European  influence  may  be  safely  expected 
to  make  itself  felt  is  that  of  the  International  Tribunals  ; 
and  the  one  great  work  which  remains  for  the  protecting 
Powers  to  do  is  to  perpetuate  and  consolidate  the  autho- 
rity of  these  Tribunals,  and  so  to  reenst  the  law  they  ad- 
minister that  it  may  suffice  to  meet  the  various  require- 
ments of  a  solid  and  permanent  system.  But  it  must  be  | 
remembered  that  in  a  country  like  Egypt  law  does  not  I 


cover  the  whole  of  life.  There  will  always  be  promises 
which  the  Government  will  make  and  which  tribunals 
cannot  enforce,  and  annoyances  which  the  Government 
will  cause  and  which  tribunals  cannot  prevent. 


THE  HOME-RULE  LEADERSHIP. 

HOME  of  the  Irish  members  who  lately  took  part  in 
O  the  contest  between  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Parnell 
avowed  an  ignorance  which  may  therefore  without  dis- 
credit bo  confessed  by  aliens  and  strangers,  of  the  functions 
of  a  Sessional  Chairman.  The  title  was  first  invented  by  Mr. 
Parnell  for  the  purpose  of  repudiating  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Shaw  to  the  rank  of  Home  Rule  leader,  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Bdit.  Any  body  of  mem- 
bers which  thinks  itself  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive in  character  to  form  a  party  requires  a  representa- 
tive or  leader  who  is  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name.  Mr. 
Burr's  right  to  the  lead  was  not  formally  disputed, 
although  his  authority  was  sometimes  defied  by  mutinous 
followers.  He  had  been  the  first  incumbent  of  the  office 
in  days  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  unknown,  if  indeed  he 
had  then  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  death 
Mr.  Shaw  was  thought  by  the  majority  of  the  party  to  be 
qualified  for  the  succession  by  respectability,  prudence,  and  a 
moderation  of  language  which  was  not  incompatible  with 
occasional  deference  to  popular  clamour.  No  competitor 
opposed  his  pretensions ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Parnell  may 
have  determined  to  set  Mr.  Shaw  aside  as  soon  as  he  had 
himself  acquired  sufficient  notoriety  to  enable  him  to 
assert  his  independence.  In  concert  with  Mr.  Biggar  and 
half-a-dozen  congenial  allies  of  the  same  type,  Mr.  Parnell 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  freedom  of  debate ;  and 
he  proved  that  Parliamentary  institutions  might  be 
seriously  threatened  by  a  novel  mode  of  attack  against 
which  no  precaution  had  been  taken.  Obstruction  had 
little  teudency  to  promote  Home  Rule ;  but  there  were 
members  of  the  party  who  preferred  the  infliction  on 
the  House  of  Commons  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
attainment  of  an  object  which  they  perhaps  knew 
to  be  impracticable.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates 
necessarily  became  more  conspicuous  than  Mr.  Shaw, 
whose  refusal  to  take  part  in  obstruction  was  re- 
sented by  the  denial  of  his  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  leader.  When  Mr.  Parnell  stigmatized 
Mr.  Shaw  as  a  mere  Sessional  Chairman,  he  can  scarcely 
have  foreseen  that  he  would  himself  become  a  candidate 
for  the  humbler  office.  The  importance  of  every  position 
depends  more  on  the  person  who  holds  it  than  on  the 
term  by  which  it  may  be  described.  Mr.  Parnell  as 
Sessional  Chairman  will  be  a  leader  of  the  Biggars  and 
Finigans,  though  his  rights  may  be  limited  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  chair  at  meetings  of  Home  Rule  members, 
if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  meet.  He  is  perhaps  sagacious 
enough  to  calculate  on  the  concurrence  in  violent  pro- 
posals of  many  of  the  members  who  resent  his  assumption 
of  superiority.  Almost  all  of  them  have  at  different  times 
professed  to  favour  projects  of  spoliation  which  differ  but 
little  from  Mr.  Parnell's  socialist  doctrines.  If  the 
Home  Rule  party  has  any  leader,  it  follows  its  new  Sessional 
Chairman. 

The  minority  as  well  as  the  majority  at  the  late  meet- 
ing has  virtually  identified  itself  with  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  All  who  voted  must  have  pledged  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  result,  and  to  have,  previously  waived  any 
disqualification  which  might  affect  the  successful  candi- 
date. Mr.  Parnell's  advocacy  of  general  refusal  of 
debts  due  to  landlords  is  declared  to  be  not  incompatible 
with  his  honorary  presidency  of  the  party  which  takes 
its  name  from  Home  Rule.  Some  of  his  followers  may 
perhaps  not  fully  understand  the  process  by  which  Mr. 
Parnell  has  partially  succeeded.  No  demagogue  has  pro- 
fited so  consistently  by  the  embarrassment  felt  in  contend- 
ing with  an  opponent  who  declines  to  b*e  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Parliamentary  government  is  only 
possible  on  the  condition  that  all  who  administer  the 
system  shall  act  in  good  faith.  The  obstructionists  deliber- 
ately took  advantage  of  forms  intended  to  protect 
minorities  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  transaction  of 
business  impossible.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  ham- 
pering legislation  and  in  irritating  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Parnell  after  the  close  of  the  last  Session  proceeded 
j  to  apply  his  theory  to  social  relations  which,  like  Parlia- 
1  mentary  rules  of  debate,  depend  on  certain  fundamental 
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principles  or  unquestioned  assumptions.  If  law  and  custom 
have  any  validity,  payment  of  debts  and  performance  of 
contracts  are  necessary  deductions  from  the  most  elemen- 
tary maxims ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  hesitation  in 
assailing  the  very  foundation  of  proprietary  right.  He 
has  again  and  again  assured  malcontent  peasants  that 
they  are  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  stipulated 
rent  ;  and  he  and  his  disciples  have  denounced,  under 
the  name  of  landlordism,  all  ownership  of  land  which 
may  have  been  let  to  occupiers.  If  it  had  been 
necessary  for  his  political  purpose,  he  would  probably  not 
have  hesitated  to  propose  the  plunder  of  other  creditors 
whose  rights  are  not  more  sacred  than  those  of  landlords ; 
but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  encouragement  of  un- 
profitable crime.  It  would  not  have  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  agitator  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  tradesmen  iu  the 
towns  who  may  have  claims  on  the  tenant  farmers.  As 
might  be  expected,  some  of  Mr.  Parxell's  adherents  cari- 
cature his  contempt  for  morality.  His  principal  lieutenant 
lately  intimated  at  a  public  meeting  a  hope  that  some 
Hartmann  would  be  found  to  assassinate  the  Queen. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  against  doctrines  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  principles  of  civil- 
ized society.  Those  who  sympathize  with  Mr.  Parnell 
are  inaccessible  to  ordinary  reasoning  ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  methods  by  which 
anarchical  demagogues  seek  to  accomplish  their  designs. 
The  Home  Rule  party  has  now  placed  at  its  head,  though 
in  an  indefinite  position,  the  avowed  enemy  of  landed  pro- 
perty and  of  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  England.  It 
has  at  the  same  time  decided  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  promoting  its  purposes  is  to  place  the  Government 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  parties.  In 
Ireland,  indeed,  Mr.  Parnell  naturally  preferred  candi- 
dates of  his  own  opinions  to  Liberals,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
servatives; but  in  English  towns  the  Home  Rule  agitators 
threw  the  whole  of  their  not  inconsiderable  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  had  shortly  before 
learned  from  Lord  Ramsay's  miscarriage  at  Liverpool 
that  they  ran  the  risk  of  injuring  rather  than  of 
assisting  allies  who  pledged  themselves  to  Home 
Rule,  or  to  the  equivalent  test  of  Home  Rule  inquiry. 
Accordingly,  the  managers  in  England  were  instructed 
at  the  general  election  to  abstain  from  negotiation,  and  to 
give  the  Irish  vote  in  every  case  to  the  Liberal  party, 
which  in  their  judgment  was  most  likely  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Home  Rule.  In  Southwark  and  other  boroughs 
Mr.  Sullivan  and  other  partisans  of  Mr.  Parnell  ad- 
dressed Irish  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
claims  of  the  Liberal  candidates.  Although  there  are  no 
statistical  returns  in  which  the  Irish  votes  in  English 
boroughs  are  distinguished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  Government  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its 
majority  to  the  unanimous  adhesion  of  the  Home  Rule 
League  and  the  Land  League.  Under  pretext  of  resenting 
the  language  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Irish  agitators 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  defeat  the  party  which  was 
supposed  to  be  bent  on  maintaining  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  There  were  probably  not 
many  Home  Rule  voters  at  Oxford,  at  Sandwich,  or  in 
Wigtonshire. 

The  Government  may  perhaps  not  regard  with  un- 
qualified satisfaction  the  one-sided  alliance  which  has  been 
thrust  on  it  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.    In  dealing 
with  the  most  urgent  of  the  questions  which  it  has  to  de- 
cide, the  Ministers  have  probably  not  been  influenced 
by  any  feeling  of  gratitude  for  electoral  support.  Mr. 
Forster,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Coercion  Acts,  may  be  trusted  to  consult 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the   public  interest  and 
[security.    It  is  asserted  that  the  late  Government  had  in- 
tended not  to  renew  the  Acts  which  will  now  be  allowed 
to  expire.    The  Liberal  Cabinet  will  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  consistency,  and  it  will  be  rewarded  with  im- 
mediate popularity  among  its  own  supporters.    That  it 
will    incur     grave     responsibility    probably    none  of 
its  members  will  deny.     The  very  name  of  coercion 
is    invidious ;     and    sanguine    politicians    too  readily 
forget   that  the  peaceable  portion   of  the  community 
may  be  systematically  coerced  by   those  who  are  no 
longer  to  be  restrained  by  law.    If  a  repeal  of  the  existing 
Acts  should  be  followed  by  a  reign  of  terror,  the  result  of 
lenity  will  not  be  unprecedented.    There  are  some  objec- 
tions to  coercion,  and  there  is  also  much  cant  on  the 
subject.   Many  writers  and  speakers  have  lately  quoted 


Cavour's  famous  remark  that  anybody  can  govern  with  a 
state  of  siege.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  better  not 
to  govern  at  all  than  to  govern  with  a  state  of  si  <re. 
Cavour's  phrase  implied  his  confidence  that  he  could  govel-n 
by  ordinary  methods.  If  the  English  Government  is 
justified  in  entertaining  the  same  conviction,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  dispensing  with  coercion,  which  never- 
theless has  nothing  in  common  with  a  state  of  siege.  In 
the  proclaimed  counties  offenders  are  tried  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  instead  of  being  shot,  as  in  a  state  of 
siege,  by  order  of  court-martial.  The  most  effective 
provisions  of  the  Coercion  Acts  relate  to  the  possession 
of  arms,  which  are  probably  procured  and  used  for 
purposes  either  of  insurrection  or  of  assassination. 
To  ordinary  minds  there  is  nothing  extraordinarily 
shocking  in  legal  precautions  against  murder  and  civil 
war.  The  promise  of  benevolent  measures  which  are  to 
take  the  place  of  Coercion  Acts  is  utterly  fallacious.  No 
concession  ever  made  to  Ireland  has  sufficed  to  produce 
contentment  and  peace.  If  the  proposed  boons  are  really 
beneficial,  they  ought  to  be  granted ;  but  they  wiil 
assuredly  not  conciliate  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers. 
If  the  Government  can  really  devise  any  mode  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  means  by  which  the 
object  may  be  attained  will  not  be  harshly  criticized. 


THE  ITALIAN  ELECTIONS. 

FOR  the  past  four  years  the  confusion  of  Italian 
politics  has  been  daily  growing  worse  confounded.  In 
March  of  that  year,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Right — or,  as  we  should  call  it,  of  the  Mode- 
rate Liberals — was  upset  by  a  coalition  of  discontented 
members  of  the  party  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Left.  In 
the  use  of  the  terms  "Right"  and  "Left"  we  must  be- 
ware, however,  of  being  misled  by  the  analogies  of  French 
politics.  The  Clerical  and  reactionary  party  which  consti- 
tutes the  Right  in  France  has  in  Italy,  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  deliberately  kept  aloof  from 
public  life.  It  has  done  so  at  the  bidding  and  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  Vatican.  The  Italian 
Chamber,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  consisted 
entirely  of  Liberals  of  various  shades.  The  difference 
between  the  moderate  men  of  the  two  parties  is  im- 
perceptible. The  healthy  working,  however,  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  in  any  country  demands  as  its  con- 
dition that  the  distinction  between  parties  should  be  real 
and  not  merely  nominal ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
Italy,  which  is  new  to  a  free  public  life,  and  the  past 
history  of  which  has  especially  fostered  those  qualities  in 
the  national  character  which  tend  to  make  politics  a 
matter  of  intrigue  rather  than  of  conviction.  As  long  as 
the  Pope  and  the  Austrians  ruled  in  Italy  there  was  an 
object,  superior  to  all  party  distinctions,  which  Liberals  of 
every  shade  could  strive  after  in  common;  and  if  the 
Clerical  party  were  to  attempt  to  undo  the  work  of 
Italian  unity,  such  an  object  would  again  be  set  before 
them.  But,  as  matters  stand,  there  is  no  use  in  blink- 
ing the  fact  that,  ever  since  the  unity  of  Italy  was 
accomplished,  Parliamentary  government  in  that  country 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  meaningless  and  futile. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  the  long  rule  of  the  Right — a  rule 
which  had  lasted,  with  two  brief  interruptions,  ever  since 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom — came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Left  entered  into  office.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  took  place,  and  the  fresh 
elections  gave  the  new  Government  an  enormous  majority. 
Enormous  majorities,  however,  do  not  always  render  the 
task  of  government  more  easy.  In  Italy  during  the  past 
four  years  this  has  assuredly  not  been  the  case.  During 
this  period  there  have  been  not  less  than  six  different  Ad- 
ministrations, all  belonging  to  the  Left,  and  there  have 
been  crises,  independent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Cabinets, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  number.  First  came 
Signor  Depretis  with  Signor  NiCOTERA  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  then  a  crisis  and  a  new  Cabinet  headed  by 
Signor  Depretis  without  Signor  Nicotera,  but  with 
Signor  Crispi;  then  another  crisis  and  the  Ministry 
of°  Cairoli  ;  then  a  crisis  without  a  change  of  Prime 
Minister;  then  Depretis  again;  then  Cairoli  again; 
then,  last  antumn,  an  acute  and  prolonged  crisis, 
which  ended  in  the  reconciliation  of  Cairoli  and 
Depretis,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  which 
included  them  both.    But  outside   this  Cabinet  were 
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three  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
Left — Signor  Nicotera,  Signor  Crispi,  and  Signor  Zamar- 
delli — each  with  his  group  of  followers;  and  these,  the 
so-called  Dissidents  of  the  Left,  have  for  some  months  been 
waging  against  the  Government  a  much  more  bitter,  if 
less  open,  war  than  that  carried  on  against  it  by  its 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Right.  A  month  or  two  ago 
matters  came  to  a  point ;  and  on  the  question  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  a  vote  of  confidence, 
more  apparent  than  real,  was  obtained  from  the 
Chamber.  Shortly  afterwards  the  artificial  majority 
thus  brought  together  was  again  dissolved,  and  the 
Chamber  accepted  the  Report  of  the  Budget  Commission, 
which,  while  granting  to  the  Government  a  provisional 
credit,  added  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  greater  promptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  in  preparing  the  Estimates 
was  desirable.  Hence  a  new  crisis,  and  the  present 
elections. 

The  four  years  during  which  the  late  Parliament  has 
sat  have  been  fruitless  in  useful  legislation.  The  partial 
repeal  of  the  Grist-tax — a  measure,  in  the  present  state  of 
Italian  finance,  of  questionable  prudence — is  its  one  ex- 
ploit. The  pressing  questions  lor  Italy,  those  of  social 
and  administrative  reorganization,  have  been  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Municipalities  either  already 
bankrupt  or  hurrying  fast  towards  bankruptcy  ;  an  agri- 
cultural population  living,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  misery  painful 
to  witness;  a  deplorable  ignorance  among  the  mass 
of  the  people;  an  amount  of  crime,  and  that  of  the 
most  atrocious  character,  greater  by  far  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country  of  Europe  ;  a  perversion  of  the 
popular  conscience  which  regards  the  assassin,  and  not  his 
victim,  as  an  object  of  sympathy  and  pity — these  are  some 
of  the  evils  which  might  fairly  claim  the  attention  of  an 
Italian  Parliament,  and  which  legislation  can  assuredly  do 
a  great  deal,  though  not  everything,  and  not  all  at  once,  to 
cure.  But,  instead  of  doing  something  to  make  the  law 
respected,  to  render  life  and  property  secure,  to  diffuse 
education,  to  protect  the  masses  of  the  people  from  the 
systematic  oppression  under  which,  especially  in  the  South- 
ern provinces,  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  ruling  classes, 
the  late  Parliament  has  been  occupied  solely  with  the 
question  whether  Depretis  or  Cairoli,  Nicotera  or  Crispi, 
Zanardelli  or  Geijialdi,  should  enjoy  the  pleasure  and 
distinction  of  holding  a  portfolio.  To  describe  the 
last  four  years  of  Italian  Parliamentary  history  as  a 
period  of  utterly  futile  and  barren  legislation  is  only 
to  echo  the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Italian 
press.  The  blame  of  all  this  is  apportioned  according  to 
the  political  opinions  of  the  individual  writer;  but  men  of 
all  parties  agree  as  to  the  fact.  For  four  years  the  Left 
has  been  in  power  with  an  unprecedented  majority,  and 
it  has  done  simply  nothing.  Each  section  of  it  declares 
that  the  fault  lies  with  another  section  ;  but  all  admit  the 
fault,  and  agree  that  the  annals  of  the  defunct  Parlia- 
ment do  not  form  a  creditable  chapter  in  Italian  history. 

The  result  of  the  new  elections,  which  the  supplementally 
elections  of  to-morrow  are  not  likely  materially  to  alter, 
gives  the  present  Government  a  majority.  AVhether  it 
will  have  a  majority  over  the  Right,  combined  with  the 
dissidents  of  the  Left,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  not,  another 
crisis,  a  new  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  a  fresh  dissolution,  are 
what  may  shortly  be  expected.  Signor  Nicotera,  Signor 
Crispi,  Signor  Zanardelli,  and  the  other  disappointed  dissi- 
dents are  not  likely  to  let  any  favourable  occasion  slip  for  up- 
setting the  Ministry.  Unfortunately,  when  it  is  upset,  there  is 
too  little  reason  to  suppose  that,  a  more  stable  Administra- 
tion will  take  its  place.  The  Right,  which  contains  the 
best  political  talent  and  experience  in  the  country,  is  still 
in  a  minority,  though  it  appears  to  be  stronger  and  more 
homogeneous  than  in  the  last  Chamber.  But,  withont  a 
majority,  a  Cabinet  of  the  Right  could  only  live,  on  suffer- 
ance, and  would  be  incapable  of  any  vigorous  or  useful 
legislation.  Even  if  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  warring  factions  of  the  Left,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
its  being  permanent.  The  same  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  quarrels  and  breaches  in  the  past 
will  in  all  probability  be  as  active  in  the  future. 
The  evil,  in  fact,  is  one  that  is  very  hard  to  cure. 
As  long  as  the  mass  of  the  electors  are  so  indifferent 
both  to  the  political  questions  put  before  them  and 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  men  who  solicit  their 
votes  that  barely  half  of  them  will  come  to  the  poll,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  candidates  returned  to  Par- 


liament will  be  pre-eminently  staunch  and  zealous.  The 
electors  are  apathetic ;  the  members  of  the  Chamber  are 
irregular  in  attendance  and  indisposed  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  amusement  of  making 
and  unmaking  Cabinets,  the  constant  frequenters  of  the 
Chamber  would  form  a  still  scantier  band  than  they  do  at 
present. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  PorE  was  anxious  that 
the  Clericals  should  take  part  in  these  elections,  and  that 
his  wishes  were  overruled,  as  they  have  been  on  other 
occasions,  by  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Vatican.  Nothing 
certainly  would  tend  more  to  make  Parliamentary  life  in 
Italy  a  reality  than  the  presence  of  a  strong  Clerical  party 
in  the  Chamber.  There  would  then  be  something  to  tight 
about.  But  at  present  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
of  principle  between  those  who  sit  on  different  sides 
of  the  Chamber.  The  Republican  party  in  Italy  is 
small,  but  in  earnest ;  the  Clerical  party  is  large,  and  in 
earnest.  The  Republicans,  however,  accept  the  monarchy 
as  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  the  Clericals 
still  decline  either  to  elect  or  to  be  elected.  The  Liberal 
party  is  thus  left  without  its  natural  opponents,  and,  in 
default  of  these,  its  various  sections  make  war  upon  one 
another.  The  abstention  of  the  Clericals  is  doubtless, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Vatican,  good  policy.  The 
longer  they  hold  back,  the  more  discredited,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  Parliamentary  government  in  Italy  become, 
and  the  more  probable  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  Clericals 
when  they  at  length  come  forth  from  their  reserve.  The 
policy  of  the  Vatican  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  is  astute, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  complain  that  it  is  not  patriotic. 


THE  BLACKBURN  STRIKE. 


THE  end  of  the  Blackburn  strike  was  not  unexpected. 
The  reasons  which  induce  the  weavers  to  return  to 
work  at  the  existing  rate  of  wages  are  so  conclusive  as  to 
increase  the  surprise  which  might  be  felt  at  the  decision 
which  they  have  now  reversed.  Nothing  has  happened 
which  might  not  have  been  foreseen ;  and  the  workmen 
were  warned  of  their  inevitable  defeat  by  their  own  trusted 
advisers.  It  is  well  that  work  should  be  resumed,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted. 
Some  thousands  of  weavers  and  spinners  have  lost  a  week's 
wages ;  and  the  course  of  trade  in  Blackburn,  in  Oldham, 
and  probably  in  other  districts  of  Lancashire,  has  been 
seriously  deranged.  The  strike,  and  the  lock-out  by 
which  it  was  to  be  encountered,  threatened  to  check 
the  very  slight  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  immediate  cause  or 
pretext  of  the  strike  might  rather  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  the  opposite  tendency  of  encouraging 
the  operatives  to  rely  on  the  liberality  or  justice  of  the 
masters.  In  consequence  of  an  increased  demand  for 
yarn,  the  wages  of  the  spinners  had  been  raised  five  per 
cent.  ;  while,  in  default  of  an  improved  market  for  manu- 
factured goods,  no  similar  advance  was  given  to  the 
weavers.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the  less 
fortunate  class  of  workmen  should  be  disappointed  by 
finding  that  they  had  as  yet  no  share  in  the  comparative 
prosperity  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  explanations  offered  would  satisfy 
them  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  state  of  trade 
which  could  affect  their  own  rate  of  wages.  The  state- 
ments of  the  masters  appear  to  have  been  so  conclusive 
that  the  leadei'S  of  the  workmen  recommended  them  to 
suspend  or  withdraw  their  demand.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  great  majority  of  operatives  objected  to  a  strike  ; 
and  yet,  at  a  meeting  which  seems  to  have  had  authority 
to  decide  the  question,  a  resolution  to  discontinue  work 
was  unanimously  carried.  In  political  controversies 
public  opinion  has  sometimes  been  paradoxically  defined 
as  the  opiuion  which  is  held  by  no  private  person  ;  but  it 
is  surprising  that,  in  a  matter  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  those  who  are  principally  concerned  should 
agree  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  a  noisy  minority 
which,  as  they  well  know,  is  not  better  informed  than 
themselves.  Delegates  and  officers  of  Trade-Unions  are 
always  sufficiently  ready  to  recommend  their  constituents 
to  strike.  Their  advice  is  invariably  followed  when  it 
tends  to  a  rupture  with  employers,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  it  should  be  rejected  when  it  inclines  to  peaceful 
courses.  The  strike  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
movement  by  which  in  another  part  of  Lancashire  the 
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weayers  have  obtained  by  successive  instalments  an  advance 
of  five  per  cent.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  body 
which,  like  a  Birmingham  caucus,  manages  the  affairs  of 
a  large  community  determined  to  transfer  their  activity  to 
North-East  Lancashire,  and  selected  Blackburn  as  the 
scene  of  their  operations.  There  was  from  the  first  some 
doubt  whether  the  strike  would  be  continued.  It  is  the 
custom  in  Lancashire  to  take  holiday  at  Whitsuntide ; 
and  it  was  thought  possible  that  in  a  few  days  the  weavers 
might  resume  work.  It  was  certain  that,  if  they  per- 
severed, they  would  be  eventually  defeated. 

Admirers  and  flatterers  of  the  operative  class  are  in  the 
habit  of  celebrating  as  their  most  distinctive  virtue  their 
alleged  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  own  class  ;  but, 
although  it  may  be  true  that,  feeling  and  acting  in  masses, 
they  have  little  opportunity  of  exhibiting  personal  selfish- 
ness, they  sometimes  seem  extraordinarily  indifferent  to 
the  injuries  which  they  inflict  on  their  involuntary  partners 
in  strikes.  The  Blackburn  weavers  not  only  coerced  the 
dissentients  in  their  own  trade,  but,  by  destroying  the 
local  demand  for  yarn,  they  also  reduced  to  compulsory 
idleness  the  spinners  whose  industry  has  its  centre  at 
Oldham.  The  strike  might  therefore  in  one  sense  have 
attained  its  object  by  reducing  spinners  and  weavers  to 
common  distress.  That  it  should  produce  a  rise  in  the 
wages  paid  at  Blackburn  was  highly  improbable.  The 
masters  would  scarcely  have  regretted  the  intermission  of 
a  trade  which  was  already  stagnant.  They  might  have 
even  derived  advantage  or  convenience  from  an  oc- 
casion of  closing  their  mills  for  cleaning  and  repairs  ; 
and  they  were  not  unwilling  to  allow  a  diminution  of 
stocks  before  they  resumed  production.  Nothing  is  more 
galling  to  malcontent  workmen  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  doing  good  rather  than  harm  to  their 
employers.  The  habit  of  trade  combination  on  either 
side  perhaps  confers  greater  advantages  on  the  masters 
than  on  the  workmen.  The  ingenious  device  of  stop- 
ping labour  at  selected  places,  with  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  strike  by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  those 
who  remain  at  work,  is  now  almost  invariably  baffled  by 
agreements  among  the  masters  to  cut  off  the  supplies  by 
which  alone  the  strike  can  be  maintained.  On  this 
occasion,  the  masters  in  the  Accrington  district  resolved 
to  run  their  mills  only  three  days  a  week  as  long  as  the 
Blackburn  strike  continued.  Their  workmen  would  conse- 
quently have  been  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
their  wages,  for  an  act  to  which  they  may  or  may  not 
have  been  parties.  They  would  scai'ccly  have  been 
able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Blackburn 
weavers,  and  they  cannot  have  been  anxious  to  pro- 
long a  struggle  which  was  highly  injurious  to  themselves. 
Another  resource  on  which  operatives  during  strikes 
are  accustomed  to  rely  is  the  credit  which  is  allowed 
them  by  the  shopkeepers,  who  suffer  heavily  by  trade 
disputes.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  debts  which 
were  incurred  during  last  year's  strike  have  not  been 
paid,  and  that  the  tradesmen  were  not  on  the  present 
occasion  inclined  to  incur  additional  loss.  The  time 
of  the  strike  was  ill  chosen,  because  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  wages  than  usual  is  earned  during  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays.  The  men  on  strike  were  informed  that 
they  must  wait  for  another  week  before  a  levy  on  the  trade 
could  begin. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulated  disadvantages  with 
which  the  workmen  began  the  contest,  30,000  hands  were  for 
the  time  idle,  with  an  enormous  weekly  sacrifice  of  wages, 
and  with  a  depi'ession  in  trade  which  is  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
150,000/.  in  the  value  of  the  shares  in  a  single  manufactory. 
Trade-Unions  have  created  a  kind  of  fanaticism  which 
makes  its  votarues  independent  of  calculation,  and  willing 
to  incur  suffering  in  the  vague  hope  of  occasional  triumph. 
The  general  belief  in  a  return  of  prosperity,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  confirmed,  had  evidently  inclined  the 
Lancashire  weavers  to  believe  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
dictating  to  their  employers.-  Their  belief  that  they  can 
obtain  increased  wages  when  the  market  is  rising  may  bo 
well  founded ;  but  they  have  not  sufficiently  ascertained 
the  tacts  of  the  case.  As  long  as  the  masters  arc  indifferent 
to  an  increase  of  production,  they  are  secure  from  any 
pressure  which  can  bo  applied  by  the  workmen.  The 
partial  cessation  of  work  would  incvifably  have  been 
followed  by  a  total  lock-out  if  it  failed  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  true  that,  if  prices  should  unexpectedly  rise, 
the  masters  will  concede  the  required  advance  of  wages ; 
but  the  same  result  would  in  aay  case  have  becu  at- 


tained. In  a  few  mills  which  remain  outside  the  Associ- 
ation of  Masters,  the  owners  and  workmen  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  the  dispute ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  old 
rate  of  wages  was  maintained  ;  but  the  exceptions  were 
not  sufficiently  important  to  affect  the  chances  of  the  con- 
test. In  Oldham  alone,  out  of  8,000,000  spindles,  6,000,000 
were  standing  still ;  and  the  Oldham  spinners  would  have 
been  still  further  injured  by  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Blackburn  masters  to  keep  their  own  spindles  running, 
even  if  their  looms  were  not  at  t  work.  The  produce 
of  Oldham  would  have  been  diminished  by  4,500,000  lbs. 
of  yarn  per  week,  and  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  was 
estimated  at  15,000/.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
weaving  trade  of  Blackburn  are  not  given  in  the  same 
form ;  but  the  loss  would  have  been  severe,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  mills  in  a  gi'eat  part  of  Lancashire  during 
three  days  in  the  week  involves  a  great  difference  in 
production.  Like  other  trade  disputes,  the  temper  in- 
dicated by  the  Blackburn  strike  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect 
the  competition  of  English  industry  with  Continental  and 
American  rivals. 

The  policy  of  Trade-Unions  is  often  so  unintelligible  as 
to  suggest  to  observers  who  have  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  manufacturing  industry  a  suspicion  that  there  ' 
must  be  some  unknown  explanation  of  proceedings  which 
are  mysterious,  if  they  are  not  absui'd.  The  moral  as  well 
as  the  legal  right  of  combination  has  long  since  been  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  it  was  perhaps  superfluous  to  apply  an 
ethical  test  to  acts  which  could  not  be  prevented.  The 
temptation  to  compel  the  concession  of  increased  wages  or 
other  advantages  is  obviously  strong,  and  perhaps  irresis- 
tible. If  persons  in  easy  circumstances  could  add  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  their  incomes  by  refusing  to  pursue  their 
vocations  till  the  increase  was  granted,  they  would  pro- 
bably not  be  disinclined  to  follow  the  example  of  weavers 
and  colliers ;  but  they  might  perhaps  inquire,  with  more 
habitual  scepticism,  whether  the  promises  of  agitators 
and  managers  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  value  of  a 
few  shillings  a  week  to  a  working-man  is  greater  than 
that  of  as  many  pounds  to  a  comparatively  rich  trades- 
man or  in-ofessional  man ;  but  still  experience  ought 
to  have  convinced  workmen  that  strikes  fail  more 
often  than  they  succeed.  The  hardship  of  exclusion  from 
work  and  wages  is  also  in  this  case  greater.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  members  of  Trade-Unions  are  amenable  to  any 
general  opinion  except  that  of  their  own  class.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reach  them,  because  the  writers  and 
speakers  to  whom  they  look  for  guidance  are  almost 
always  strongly  inclined  to  shai'e  their  prejudices  or  their 
judgment.  In  some  trades  arbitration,  though  it  rests  on 
the  insecure  basis  of  a  doubtful  principle,  has  often  facili- 
tated compromise  by  rendering  it  easier  for  the  defeated 
combatant  to  give  way.  In  Lancashire  the  process 
appears  to  be  not  in  fashion  ;  or  at  least  it  was  not  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  the  recent  dispute.  The  masters 
would  probably  have  refused  to  abide  by  a  judgment 
which  might  compel  them  to  carry  on  a  losing  trade. 
They  can  have  had  little  doubt  that  in  the  late 
struggle  they  would  prove  the  stronger. 


M.  DE  FREYCINET  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

THE  establishment  of  the  French  Republic  has  been 
the  disestablishment  of  French  Ministries.  As  soon 
as  a  Cabinet  is  formed  the  process  of  decomposition  begins. 
One  Minister  after  another  is  found  to  be  impossible,  until 
in  the  end  it  is  discovered  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion,  and  he  is  made  away  with 
in  his  turn.  M.  de  Freycixet'.s  Cabinet  has  now  entered 
upon  the  first  of  these  stages.  It  has  just  shed  its  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  M.  Lepere's  resignation  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  superior  dignity  of 
the  Legislature.  He  has  been  defeated  on  a  measure  specially 
belongTng  to  his  department,  and  as  his  chief  has  not  cared 
to  be  his  companion  in  misfortune,  there  has  been  nothing 
for  M.  Lepere  to  do  except  to  make  his  bow  and  go  home. 
So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  it  seems  as  though 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  might  do  the  same  thing 
without  exciting  more  than  a  passing  emotion.  The  in- 
terest which  Frenchmen  take  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
momentary  rulers  is  akin  to  that  with  which  a 
countryman  at  a  fair  watches  the  ascent  of  a 
greased  pole.  It  is  the  falls  that  really  amuse 
him,  and  the  falls  that  he  waits  to  see.     No  one  in 
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France,  except  the  few  who  are  personally  interested  in  its 
fate,  seems  to  care  whether  M.  de  FeeycinEI's  Ministry 
lives  or  dies. 

The  only  element  of  strength  that  it  possesses  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  few  who  are  personally  in- 
terested in  its  fate  is  M.  GUmbetia.  The  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not  a  man  to  give  np  any  object 
that  is  dear  to  him  without  a  struggle,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  M.  de  Fbbtoihet  in  office  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
moment  very  dear  to  him  indeed.  M.  Gambetta's  position 
just  now  is  an  exceptional  one.  He  has  outstayed  one 
chance,  and  sees  another  not  yet  near  enough  to  be  seized. 
A  time  has  been  when  he  might  have  led  the  extreme 
Kepublicans  to  power.  A  time  may  come  when  he  will 
lead  the  moderate  Republicans  to  power.  But  at  present 
the  extreme  Republicans  have  thrown  him  over,  and  the 
moderate  Republicans  seem  too  disorganized,  or  have  too 
little  confidence  in  M.  Gambetta,  to  be  either  worth  his 
leading  or  anxious  to  be  led  by  him.  Consequently,  M. 
Gambetta  is  understood  to  wish  above  all  things  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  If  M.  de  Freytinet  is  sent  about  his  busi- 
ness, who  is  to  succeed  him  ?  Not  a  more  Conservative 
Minister  ;  for,  though  this  might  very  well  suit  M.  Gambetta, 
as  preparing  the  ground  for  a  new  Republican  reaction  of 
which  he  might  be  accepted  as  the  undisputed  leader,  it 
would  suit  none  of  the  factions  by  whose  momentary 
coalition  M.  de  Freycinet's  defeat  would  have  been 
brought  about.  Not  M.  Gambetta  himself;  for  in  the 
existing  Chamber  he  could  not  be  sure  of  a  majority, 
while  he  might  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  a 
hastened  dissolution.  Not  a  more  Radical  Minister  than 
M.  Gambetta  ;  for  to  consent  to  this  would  be  to  show  him- 
self to  his  followers  as  acquiescing  in  his  own  exclusion 
from  the  Ministerial  series.  Consequently,  as  the  alterna- 
tives to  M.  de  Freycinet  are,  from  M.  Gambetta's  point  of 
view,  either  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  his  wish  natu- 
rally is  to  keep  M.  de  Freycinet  where  he  is.  M.  Gam- 
betta's next  move,  whatever  it  is,  must  necessarily  be  one 
of  supreme  importance  to  himself.  He  has  governed 
France  once,  and  he  can  hardly  expect  to  govern  it  a  third 
time.  The  success  or  failure  of  his  ambition  must  be  de- 
termined, to  all  appearance,  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  governs  France  the  second  time.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
experiment  under  the  most  encouraging  conditions  ;  and 
while  thepresent  Chamber  lasts  the  conditions  could  scarcely 
be  less  encouraging.  The  majority  on  which  M.  Gambetta 
would  have  to  depend  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  Government 
may  at  any  moment  be  defeated  by  a  combination  of  hostile 
extremes.  M.  Gambetta's  policy,  where  religious  questions 
do  not  come  in,  would  in  all  probability  be  a  moderate  policy, 
and  as  such  it  would  encounter  for  different  reasons  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
not  be  sure  from  one  day  to  another  of  the  support  of  the 
whole  Republican  Centre.  M.  Gambetta  may  fairly  be 
anxious  to  begin  his  official  career,  whether  as  Minister  or 
as  President,  with  a  more  practicable  Chamber  than  the 
present,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  postpone  his 
entrance  upon  office  until  after  the  elections.  If  it  is 
known  that  he  proposes  either  to  lead  the  Republican 
party  in  the  new  Chamber,  or  to  govern  the  Republic  as 
President  by  means  of  Ministers  who  will  be  as  sub- 
ordinate to  him  in  name  as  the  present  Cabinet  is  in  fact, 
curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  will  probably  secure  him  an 
official  majority. 

The  reasons  which  move  M.  Gambetta  to  postpone  takino- 
office  are  precisely  those  which  make  M.  Ceemgnceau 
and  his  friends  desire  that  he  should  take  office  at  once. 
M.  Ceemenceau  is  not  of  opinion  that  M.  Gambetta  is  a 
necessity  for  France.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that 
France  could  get  along  sufficiently  well — or  very  much 
better — without  M.  Gambetta.  At  present  the  surest  way 
to  discredit  a  French  politician  is  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  of  what  stuff  he  is  made,  and  this  op- 
portunity M.  Clemekceau  would  like  to  secure  for  M. 
Gambetta  without  loss  of  time.  The  Right  are  completely 
at  one  with  him  upon  this  point ;  and,  as  they  are  anxious 
to  make  a  Republican  Government  impossible,  they  are 
always  ready  to  vote  against  the  Ministry  which  protects 
M.  Gambetta  from  the  obligation  to  take  office.  If  M.  de 
Freycinet  is  overthrown,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  M.  Gam- 
betta can  any  longer  escape  this  obligation.  A  more 
moderate  Republican  than  he  would  not  consent  to  form 
a  Ministry  until  M.  Gambetta  had  tried  his  hand  at  the* 
work.  A  more  advanced  Republican  than  he  could  not 
be  asked  to  form  one  without  conveying  to  the  country 


the  idea  that  M.  Gambetta  had  been  passed  over  with  his 
own  consent.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  M.  Gam- 
betta's intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Government  the 
other  day.  M.  de  Freycinet  wished  to  go  to  a  vote 
on  a  clause  in  the  Public  Meeting  Bill  empowering 
Government  agents  to  dissolve  meetings  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  circumstances.  The  Chamber  showed 
a  disposition  to  adjourn  the  debate,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Government  would  be  beaten  on  a  division.  M. 
Gambetta  suggested  that  the  clause  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  thus  giving  the  Government  time 
to  reconsider  the  position.  The  suggestion  was  accepted, 
and  the  time  for  reconsideration  secured,  with  the  result 
that  the  clause  was  remodelled.  As  it  stands,  it  provides 
for  the  presence  of  a  Government  agent  at  public  meet- 
ings, but  does  not  in  express  terms  give  him  the  right  of 
dissolving  a  meeting.  In  this  way  M.  DE  Freycinet  was 
saved,  though  M.  Lepere  had  to  be  sacrificed. 

Why  the  existing  Chamber  should  be  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death,  instead  of  being  dissolved  by  M.  C! 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  not  quite  evident.  M. 
Gambetta  is  not  likely  to  command  a  larger  majority  in 
the  constituencies  than  he  could  command  now,  and  there 
is  always  a  possibility  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
have  an  unforeseen  reverse  in  keeping  for  him.  There  is, 
however,  a  prejudice  in  France  against  dissolutions,  arising 
perhaps  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  framers  of  the  existing  Constitutions  thought 
fit  to  surround  them,  and  strengthened  by  the  unpopu- 
larity which  attended  Marshal  MacMahon's  experiment. 
M.  Gambetta  is  also  supposed  to  be  meditating  a 
return  to  the  system  under  which  the  electors  of  a  whole 
department  voted  together,  instead  of  being  broken 
up  into  arrondissements — a  change  which  would  increase 
the  strength  of  the  dominant  party  for  the  time  being, 
and  thus  recommend  itself  to  M.  Gambetta's  friends 
because  they  are  the  dominant  party,  and  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  friends  because  they  hope  to  be  so  shortly.  Thus 
the  question  which  underlies  these  recurring  misunder- 
standings between  the  Chamber  and  the  Cabinet  is  simply 
whether  M.  Gambetta  can  be  drawn  from  his  retirement 
before  he  himself  wishes  to  leave  it.  If  M.  Clemen ceau 
can  manage  it,  M.  de  Freycinet  will  be  defeated,  and  M. 
Gambetta  forced  to  succeed  him.  If  M.  Gambetta  can 
manage  it,  M.  de  Freycinet  will  be  kept  in  office  until 
after  the  elections,  when  he  will  naturally  make  way  for 
the  real  chief  of  the  Left.  The  person  who  is  least  to 
be  envied  in  the  whole  business  is  M.  de  Freycimet 
himself. 


AUSTRALIAN  SECOND  CHAMBERS. 

THE  Australian  public  is  not,  it  seems,  disposed  to  view 
Mr.  Berry  in  quite  the  same  light  in  which  he  is  held 
in  England.  Here  he  is  regarded  as  a  terrible  example  of 
the  fall  which  awaits  democratic  pride.  In  Australia  he 
is  looked  upon  rather  as  an  example  to  be  followed — fol- 
lowed indeed  in  moderation  and  with  some  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  still  not  wholly  neglected.  New  South 
Wales  has.suddenly  become  the  scene  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  Chambers,  which,  when  it  has  had  time  to  mature, 
may  pei'haps  become  as  bitter  as  that  which  has  made 
Victoria  famous.  The  fact  is  an  undesigned  comment  on  the 
worthlessness  of  the  most  plausible  of  Mr.  Berry's  sugges- 
tions for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  argued,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that,  if  the  English  House  of  Lords  is  to 
be  reproduced  in  a  colonial  Constitution,  care  should  at  least 
be  taken  to  give  the  copy  a.  security  against  abuse  similar 
to  that  which  exists  in  the  original.  When  a  conflict 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
has  threatened  to  become  too  acute,  it  has  been  averted, 
if  the  occasion  seemed  important  enough  to  justify  re- 
course to  so  grave  an  expedient,  by  a  hint  that  the 
Crown  has  the  power  of  creating  peers,  and  that,  un- 
willing as  it  would  be  to  use  this  power  unduly,  it  may  be 
forced  to  do  so  by  unreasonable  persistence  on  the  part  of 
the  Upper  House.  Mr.  Berry's  deduction  from  this  fact 
was  the  superiority  of  a  nominee  to  an  elective 
Second  Chamber.  If  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  he 
argued,  had  been  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating- 
additional  members  of  Council,  he  would  have  been  bound 
to  use  this  power  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers. 
The  knowledge  that  the  stubbornness  of  the  UpDer  House 
might  be  thus  overcome  would  have  prevented  the  Council 
from  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  resistance  to  the 
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popular  House.  Such  resistance  could  not  be  effectual,  since, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  Cabinet,  acting  through  the  Govern- 
ment, would  always  be  able  to  override  it.  Consequently 
perseverance  in  it  could  only  lead  to  the  degradation  of 
the  Second  Chamber  by  the  addition  of  a  packed  ma- 
jority, and  it  was  assumed  that  rather  than  run  this  risk 
the  Council  would  bow  to  necessity  and  do  what  the 
Assembly  wished.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Berry's  reasoning, 
there  is  now  a  deadlock  in  New  South  Wales.  That  for- 
tunate colony  enjoys  the  very  blessing  which  Mr.  Berry 
was  so  anxious  to  bestow  upon  Victoria.  The  Council  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  ;  and,  on  Mr.  Becky's  showing, 
the  members  ought  to  have  been  too  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  being  swamped  by  wholesale  nominations  to 
venture  upon  resisting  the  Assembly.  The  result  has  not 
borne  out  Mr.  Berry's  anticipations.  The  Council  has 
actually  amended  a  money  Bill.  The  Assembly  has 
passed  a  Bill  precisely  like  the  original  Bill,  and  sent 
it  up  to  the  Council.  The  Council  has  made  on  the  second 
Bill  the  identical  amendment  which  it  made  on  the  first, 
and  the  two  Chambers  are  for  the  time  hopelessly  at 
issue.  Of  course  the  Governor  can,  if  he  chooses,  make 
sufficient  new  nominations  to  bring  the  Council  into 
accord  with  the  Ministry  ;  but  the  point  to  be  noticed  is 
that  the  fear  of  this  course  being  taken  has  not  had  the 
effect  attributed  to  it.  A  Council  which  was  compelled 
-to  receive  an  addition  to  its  ranks  every  time  it  differed 
from  the  popular  Chamber  could  exercise  no  useful  con- 
stitutional function.  It  is  the  deterrent  force  of  the  penalty 
that  is  supposed  to  make  it  valuable,  and  in  New  South 
Wales  we  have  a  Council  composed  in  the  main  of  hardened 
offenders  for  whom  the  prospect  has  no  terrors. 

Accordingly  the  New  South  Wales  Ministry  has  had 
to  imitate  Mr.  Bsrry,  and  set  to  work  to  reform  the 
Constitution.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  as  the  Constitu- 
tion at  present  stands  the  Council  may  not  amend  money 
Bills.  The  Council  maintain  the  contrary,  and  when  two 
co-ordinate  authorities  disagree,  one  contention  is  as  good 
as  another.  In  this  instance  it  is  an  additional  annoyance 
to  the  Government  that  the  Council  detected  a  really  weak 
point  in  the  Bill  they  amended.  The  Council  thought 
that  a  tax  which  it  was  proposed  to  levy  on  bills  might 
apply  to  bills  already  current,  but  which  would  not  mature 
until  after  the  Act  had  come  into  operation.  The 
Government  answered  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  intended  or  could  fairly  be  deduced  from  the 
words  of  the  Bill.  The  Council  rejoined  that  this 
had  better  be  made  perfectly  clear,  and  introduced  a  clause 
to  make  it  clear.  The  Government  were  plainly  ill  ad- 
vised in  not  introducing  such  a  clause  themselves ;  but 
their  dealings  with  the  amended  Bill  when  it  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  were  still  less  wise.  Hold- 
ing as  they  do  that  the  Council  has  no  power  to 
amend  money  Bills,  we  find  no  fault  with  them  for  with- 
drawing the  Bill  and  sending  an  entirely  new  Bill  up  to 
the  Council.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  making  this  second 
Bill  an  exact  copy  of  the  first.  The  principle  would  have 
been  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to 
consider  the  BUI  as  it  came  from  the  Council,  while  the 
interests  of  the  community  would  have  been  consulted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  clause  to  guavd  against 
the  possibility  to  which  the  Council  had  drawn  at- 
tention. Instead  of  this,  the  defect  in  the  original 
Bill  was  left  unremedied  in  the  substituted  Bill,  and  the 
Council  left  to  insert  their  amendment  again  if  they 
dared  Thus  challenged,  the  Council  naturally  stood  by 
their  clause,  and  since  that  time  the  Government  have 
-been  busy  in  passing  through  the  Assembly  a  Bill  to  de- 
prive the  Council  of  the  power  to  amend  money  Bills. 
When  this  Bill,  which  has  already  been  read  a  second  time 
in  the  Assembly,  comes  before  the  Council,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  rejected,  and  the  deadlock,  to  reach  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  ambition  of  all  Colonial  Legislatures,  wUl  thus  be 

Although  at  present  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
have  not°gone  anything  like  as  far  wrong  as  the  Vic- 
toria Government,  they  have  committed  the  veiy  grave 
error  of  provoking  the  Council  on  a  matter  in  which  the 
Council  are  plainly  in  the  right.  The  special  function  of 
a  Second  Chamber  is  to  supplement  any  omissions  and 
confusions  which  may  have  crept  into  the  legislation  of  the 
First  Chamber.  A  First  Chamber,  if  it  thinks  that  it  has 
the  sole  right  of  framing  money  Bills,  may  embody  the 
amendments  of  the  Council  in  a  new  Bill  of  its  own,  rather 
than  acquiesce  in  the  Council's  claim  to  amend  money  Bills 


as  other  Bills  are  amended.  But  the  only  case  that  could 
call  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be  one  in 
which  the  Council  should  insist  on  introducing  amend- 
ments which  the  Assembly  thought  mischievous,  and 
should  throw  the  finances  of  the  colony  into  con- 
fusion rather  than  consent  to  the  excision  of  these 
amendments.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
without  any  such  provocation  deserves  to  meet  the  same 
fate  as  that  which  has  lately  overtaken  Mr.  Berry's 
similar  attempt  in  Victoria.  If  a  Second  Chamber  is  to 
have  any  rights  whatever,  it  cannot  profitably  be  forbidden 
to  make  the  words  ot  the  Bills  sent  up  by  the  Assembly 
convey  the  meaning  which  the  Assembly  designed  them  to 
bear. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  SINCE. 


TT  is  only  the  outside  of  life  and  manners  in  foreign  lands  that 
J-  the  most  observant  traveller  can  see,  and  we  know  still  less 
of  the  life  of  that  vast  half-discovered  country,  the  past.  Into  the 
past  all  lovers  of  literature  and  all  who  care  to  think  about  the 
fortunes  of  our  race  must  be  constant  voyagers,  always  searching, 
always  "  well  deceived/'  We  sail  thither,  as  it  were,  "  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship,"  on  fragments  of  the  elder  world — books, 
pictures,  hits  of  furniture,  scraps  of  dress,  gems,  coins,  the  debris 
that  iloat  down  the  wave,  or  are  dredged  from  the  ooze  of  the 
stream  of  time.  The  past  is  so  great  in  extent,  and  so  full  of 
diversities  of  manners  and  of  landscapes,  that  there  are  some  who 
prefer  its  many  mansions  to  the  narrow  present,  its  silence  and  cool 
to  our  heat  and  noise  :  and  who  are  more  at  home  in  their  grand- 
fathers' time,  or  in  that  of  Caesar,  of  lihamses,  or  of  Sennacherib, 
than  in  a  world  of  penny  papers,  telegraphs,  and  lawn-tennis. 
Yet  these  investigators  know  nothing  certainly,  when  it  comes 
to  a  comparison  of  our  living  day  with  days  that  are  all  equally 
dead,  be  they  those  of  Confucius  or  Dr.  Johnson.  We  cannot,  and 
never  shall  be  able  to,  decide  about  the  question  of  progress,  to 
determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  we  are  worse  or  better  than 
our  fathers.  All  the  large  epithets  and  sweeping  classifications 
which  dispose  of  this  age  or  that  in  an  epigram,  and  take  leave 
of  a  century  with  a  sneer,  are  so  many  waste  words.  We  see, 
in  the  past  as  in  the  present,  only  what  we  bring  eyes  capable  of  be- 
holding. How  much  clear  knowledge,  and  soimd  art,  and  just 
thought  existed  in  "  the  dark  ages " ;  how  full  of  scepticism, 
subtle  as  that  of  Hume,  and  crude  as  that  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  were  the  "  ages  of  faith " !  How  bad  the  "  good  old 
times"  were,  how  artificial  the  periods  of  refined  simplicity, 
how  rude  were  "the  polite,"  and  how  petty  "  the  great," 
at  the  courts  of  Louis  or  of  Anne  !  It  is  in  these  matters 
of  manner,  of  demeanour,  of  daily  life,  of  comparative  sober- 
ness or  levity,  ignorance  or  knowledge,  simplicity  or  luxury,  that 
we  see  the*  past  most  dimly,  and  can  with  least  ease  compare 
ourselves  with  our  ancestors,  or  answer  the  question  of  St.  Ber- 
nard— "  To  what  have  we  come  ?  " 

To  censure  our  own  times  is  the  stale  fault  of  satirists,  preachers, 
old  men,  old  women,  and  public  writers.  There  are  certain  points 
on  which  every  epoch  congratulates  itself  that  it  is  better,  or  de- 
plores that  it  is  worse,  than  any  that  weat  before.  Comparisons 
are  always  chiefly  drawn,  and  mainly  for  purposes  of  pessimism, 
in  the  affairs  that  concern  women.  Even  zEschylus,  according  to 
an  English  prose  translator,  declared  that  "  among  things  which 
are  no°longer  as  thev  should  be,  I  might  mention  the  unbridled 
character  of  female  passion."  And  everywhere  and  always  people 
keep  avowing  that,  if  women  are  not  what,  they  ought  to  be,  still 
less  are  they  what  they  once  were.  The  Puritan  preacher  detected, 
in  patches  and  curls  and  lace  a  return  to  the  dread  iniquities  of 
the  strange  women  whom  Isaiah  rebuked  and  Ezekiel  flouted.  The 
"unbridled  luxury  of  women"  was  as  common  a  text  in  the 
Paris  of  the  third  Bonaparte  as  in  the  Rome  of  Cato. 

Now  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  good  reasons  which  might 
surest  the  folly  and  dulness  of  all  the  tedious  disquisitions  cm 
women's  foibles,  and  all  the  comparisons  between  women  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  Little  as  we  know  about  the  men  who 
are  our  contemporaries,  and  still  more  slender  as  our  knowledge  is 
of  the  men  of  the  past-ghostly  figures  seen  darkly  through  the 
o-lasses  of  comedy  and  memoir— we  know  infinitely  less 
Sf  women.  "Poor  little  beasts,"  Guy  Heavistone  would 
sav  when  they  were  discussed  in  his  hearing,  and,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  would  stroke  his  heavy  moustache, 
and  exclaim  "  Egad !  "  The  wisdom  of  the  ages,  its  pity  .and  con- 
tempt and  its  afterthought  of  perplexity,  are  sufficiently  well 
caricatured  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  burlesque.  In  spite  of  Solomon 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  and  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
we  do  not  know  much  about  the  beings  concerning  whom  we 
eternally  debate.  The  great  Schopenhauer,  who  had  discovered 
the  riddle  (and  an  uncommonly  painful  one  it  proved)  ot  the 
earth  was  accustomed  to  dine  daily  at  an  ordinary  in  a  German 
town  Everv  day  he  laid  a  louis  beside  his  plate  when  he  sat 
down  and  daily  he  pocketed  the  coin  when  he  had  done  his  duty 
bv  his  Mittawssen.  A  disciple  who  had  long  watched  this  ritual 
with  wonder  ventured  to  ask  the  master  what  he  meant  by  an  ap- 
mentlv  superstitious  practice,    Was  the  gold  piece  an  amulet 
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(like  that  lent  by  Montaigne  to  a  friend  on  another  occasion)  to 
ensure  the  duo  digestion  of  dinner  ?  "  No,"  the  sage  replied,  "  hut 
I  have  vowed  to  give  this  coin  to  the  poor,  when  the  military 
gentlemen  present  talk  about  some  other  topic  than  woman."  Yet, 
despite  the  analysis,  civil  and  military,  of  the  sex,  we  know  less 
than  nothing  about  woman.  She  is  the  sphinx  whose  riddle 
CEdipus  never  answers,  though  he  has  chattered  in  reply  ever 
since  black  men  chipped  flints  and  black  women  made  pipkins 
among  the  ferns  of  tropical  rivers  that  are  now  coal-mines.  Nor  is 
ignorance  the  only  flaw  in  the  dissertations  about  the  women  of 
to-day  and  the  women  of  the  past,  about  their  bonnets,  tea-gowns, 
extravagance,  higher  education,  fitness  for  professions  and  votes, 
about  the  folly  of  their  aping  men,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  all 
these  affairs  comparisons  with  past  virtuous  or  vicious  generations 
are  little  to  the  purpose, because,  if  we  can  say  anything  with  certainty 
about  the  female  nature,  it  is  this — that  women  are  changeless. 
Their  talk  to-day  i.)  the  talk  that  the  Syracusan  poet  reports  in  his 
famous  idyl — talk  i.bout  husbands,  children,  shawls,  and  servants. 
And  Theocritus  borrowed  his  dialogue  from  Sophron,  a  yet  older 
observer,  who  borrowed  from  the  garrulous  nature  that  exists 
to-day,  unchanged  and  unchangeable  as  the  musical  babble  of 
birds. 

From  these  considerations,  which  are  general  enough,  to  that 
particular  instance,  The  Polite.  Ladij ;  a  Course  of  Female.  Edu- 
cation, in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Mother  to  her  Daughter 
(Newbery,  London,  1769),  we  may  descend  with  inductive  celerity. 
Just  in  the  year  when  Boswell  captured  that  great  lion  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  worthy  lady  set  herself  to  describe  the  education  of  her  sex  as 
it  ought  to  be.    Montaigne  rather  sensibly  observes  that  he  left 
the  schooling  of  his  girl  to  the  women,  who  in  this  matter  had 
their  own  mysteries  of  government,  with  which  he  did  not  inter- 
fere.   These  mysteries  are  much  and  openly  discussed  in  the  days 
of  Girton  and  Newnham  and  of  Lady  Margaret's  Hall.    But  this 
series  of  imaginary  letters  from  a  mother,  Portia,  to  her  daughter 
Sophia,  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  residing  at  a  "  finishing  school," 
seem  to  prove  that  women's  manners  are  very  much  what  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.    We  certainly  hear  more  of  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  so  on,  in  teaching  ;  but  the 
result,  the  emancipated  schoolgirl  in  society,  is  just  what  she 
was.    Fast  maidens,  girls  who  dress  like  men,  young  women  who 
listen   to  and  encourage  loose  talk,  are  not  new  inventions, 
as  some  weekly  moralists  in  the  press  most  innocently  suppose. 
Sir  Joshua's  portraits  have  deceived  us  all,  and  made  us  think  that 
our  grandmothers  four  generations  ago  were  as  beautiful,  pure, 
stately,  and  sweet  as  his  illustrious  sitters.    After  looking  at  some 
of  his  pictures — in  which  every  woman  seems  a  duchess,  and  every 
duchess  a  paragon — it  is  certainly  sad  to  contemplate  the  mouldy 
greens  and  "  intense  "  faces  and  expressions,  or  the  gaudy  hoods 
and  too  yellow  locks,  of  the  girls  of  to-day.    But  the  author  of 
The  Polite  Lady— the  maternal  Portia  who  lectures  her  Sophy  in 
a  series  of  some  thirty  letters — proves  to  demonstration  that  sweet 
serenity  and  maidenliness  were  as  rare,  and  girlish  rowdyism  as 
common  (and  coarser)  in  1769  as  in  . 1880.  We  may  go  on  to  these 
matters  of  morality,  without  lingering  long  over  the  earlier  letters 
of  this  educational  course.    In  these  Portia  demonstrates  that 
writing  is  a  useful  art,  that  ladies  should  be  able  to  spell  (to  secure 
which  end  Mr.  Newbery's  author  recommends  "  Newbery's  Dic- 
tionary "),  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  four  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic is  serviceable  to  a  housekeeper.    That  "  dancing  is  one  of 
the  most  genteel  and  polite  accomplishments  which  a  young  lady 
can  possess  "  will  be  admitted  by  all  but  the  fanatics  of  the  Higher 
Education,  while  even  they  will  allow  that  "  it  is  a  kind  of  exer- 
cise which  you  may  take  when  the  badness  of  the  weather  hinders 
you  from  going  abroad."    Portia  does  not  add,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  in  the  old  treatise  called  The  Governour,  that  "  dauncyng  " 
is  a  great  teacher  of  moral  prudence.    As  to  the  art  of  drawing, 
Portia's  remarks  prove  that  the  Japanese  style  of  Mr.  Whistler  and 
the  early  Pavennese  manner  of  some  "little  masters"  of  theGrosvenor 
Gallery  had  their  fashionable  counterparts  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"  Let  the  objects  from  which  you  copy,"  writes  Portia,  "  be  chiefly  the 
works  of  nature,  or  at  least  such  works  of  art  as  are  faithful  imita- 
tions of  nature ;  and  carefully  avoid  everything  that  is  unnatural, 
whimsical,  or  romantic,  as  most  Chinese  drawings  are."    There  is 
something  in  this  criticism  which  reminds  one  of  the  worthy 
woman  who  on  a  Bank  Holiday  was  heard  explaining  the  works  of 
Giotto  and  Margheritone  dArezzo  to  a  less  experienced  friend. 
"  These,"  said  she,  indicating  the  early  Italian  designs  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  "  these  are  the  Chinese  pictures."    To  be  done  with 
the  drudgery  of  a  girl's  schooling  a  century  past,  it  is  enough  to 
notice  the  French  books  which  Sophy's  master  first  "  put  into  her 
hands.     They  were  Gil  Bias  and  the  Diable  Boiteux,  both  of 
which,  I  think,  are  highly  entertaining  and  improving."  Enter- 
taining, certainly,  though  how  far  they  could  be  called  "  improving  " 
it  is  less  easy  to  determine.    But  if  a  Sophy  of  to-day  could 
write  to  an  approving  mother,  "  My  master  has  lately  put  into 
my  bands  Madame  Bovdry  and  Moustache,  both  of  which  I  think 
are  highly  entertaining,"  it  is  obvious  that  French  would  be  a  more 
iavounte  study  with  schoolgirls  than  the  Telemaoue  of  Fenelon 
can  make  it. 

The  time  came  when  Sophy  paid  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in  London. 
She  found  it  "more  difficult  to  conduct  herself  in  London  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  than  it  was  in  the  country  at  nine  or  ten,"  and  this 
ethical  reflection  Portia  called  « extremely  just."  The  mother 
warned  her  "  never  to  affect  to  be  smart  or  witty,"  and  not  to  go 
to  Vauxhall  (where  Jos  Sedley  and  Emmy  and  Becky  went  in 
more  familiar  later  years)  unattended  by  an  "elderly  gentlewoman 


A  chaperon  was  a  thing  that  Sophy  could  not  endure.  "We 
sometimes  go  to  the  play,  the  opera,  Ranelagb,  and  Vauxhall,  but 
then  it  is  always  in  the  company  of  an  elderly  gentlewoman.  All  our 
importunities  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  let  ua  go 
to  the  Sadler's  Wells  or  Marybone.  ...  As  to  diversions 
within  doors,  we  have  but  few.  My  aunt  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
fond  of  gaming  as  some  other  ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  Pray, 
mamma,  give  me  your  opinion  of  all  these  matters  in  your  next." 
Sophy  at  fifteen  was  a  girl  of  whom  one  might  say  die  ira  loin. 
Imagine  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  our  emancipated  age,  who  should  in- 
sist on  gambling,  and  on  going  to  see  the  Danites,  and  the  public 
schools  match  without  a  chaperon  !  It  is  true  that  acrobats,  not 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  diverting  drama,  were  to  be  seen  at  Sadler's 
Wells  in  1769,  while  music,  rather  than  cricket,  seems  to  have 
been  the  attraction  at  "Marybone."  Sophy's  mother  justly 
asks,  "  What  is  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  prudeut  lady  along 
with  you  ?  Suppose  that  you  and  your  cousins  were  allowed  to 
go  to  Vauxhall  by  themselves.  Why,  some  pert,  forward,  im- 
pudent young  fellow  comes  up  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  are  very 
well  pleased  with  his  politeness,  and  take  a  turn  with  him  round 
the  garden.  Now,  my  dear,  suppose  the  danger  goes  no 
further,  as  I  hope  it  does  not,  yet  do  you  know  who  this  same 
young  spark  is  ?  "  As  to  gambling  (which  surely  is  not  common 
among  girls  even  now),  Sophy  is  told  to  beware  lest  it  foster  the 
passion  of  avarice.  In  the  matter  of  dress,  Sophy  is  warned  to- 
shun  the  extremes  of  fashion,  which,  as  now,  often  arrayed  women 
in  garments  like  those  of  men.  "  They  tell  me  no  man  likes  to  see 
a  woman  strutting  in  a  coat  and  hat ;  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  the  distinction  of  sex  in  dress  seems  to  be  very  little  regarded 
by  our  modern  fine  ladies.  On  meeting  a  company  on  horseback 
nowadays,  one  shall  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  is 
composed  of  ladies  or  gentlemen." 

The  danger  of  modern  conversation  may  be  considerable,  and  it 
is  certain  that  many  moralists  exclaim  against  the  laxity  of  talk. 
"  The  boasted  beauties  of  the  town,  and  their  smart,  witty 
admirers,"  seem  to  have  been  extremely  free  in  the  exercise  of 
their  humour  in  Portia's  time.  "  What  a  small  proportion  do 
virtuous  men  bear,"  cries  Portia,  "  to  the  foolish  and  the  vicious? 
To  the  motley  herd  of  empty  fops,  vain  fribblers,  shallow  coxcombs, 
who  intrude  themselves  into  almost  every  company,  and  never  fail 
to  shock  and  offend  by  their  lewd  and  immodest  language."  In. 
almost  every  company,  then,  the  majority  of  young  men  "  talked 
in  a  lewd  and  immodest  strain,"  which  the  coquette  encouraged,, 
says  Portia,  in  a  letter  on  that  sprightly  character.  If  we  must 
have  "  fribblers,"  it  is  better  that  they  should  fribble  about 
"  divine  lassitude,"  and  "  potentialities  of  passion,"  than  that 
they  should  shock  the  ear  of  delicacy  with  lewd  conversation. 
But  on  this  and  some  other  topics  the  ear  of  modern  delicacy 
would  be  shocked  by  the  expressions  of  the  worthy  Portia  herself. 
Her  treatise  seems  to  prove  that  maidens  a  hundred  years  ago 
might  be  more  unmaidenly  than  the  fastest  young  women  of  to- 
day, for  they  gambled  more,  and  swore  as  much ;  while,  if  they 
smoked  less,  it  seems  they  wore  extremely  low  dresses  "  oil  the 
Mall  "  in  the  morning. 


SIR  WILLIAM  IIARCOURT'S  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE. 

TF  the  recent  untoward  event  at  Oxford  has  affected  the  Home 
JL  Secretary's  appetite— we  know  from  the  best  authority  that 
it  did  not  affect  his  sleep— he  must  have  gone  to  the  Ministerial 
dinner  on  Wednesday  night  with  renewed  gusto.    One  of  those 
sweet  little  cherubs  who  are  known  to  sit  up  aloft  and  look  after 
poor  Jack  has  interfered  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Nor 
let  it  be  thought  that  the  allusion  is  an  idle  jest.    Any  cherub  of 
sensibility  must  obviously  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  Home 
Secretary  in  his  present  plight;  and  if  Sir  William  is  not  himself  a 
sailor,  he  is,  as  we  shall  shortly  prove,  a  friend  of  sailors.  Indeed 
the  cherub  on  this  occasion  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  M.P.  for  Derby.    Mr.  Plimsoll  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  cannot  better  serve  God,  his  country,  and  Jack 
than  by  handing  over  Derby  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Sir 
William  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  is  going  to  try 
on  the  Derwent  that  luck  which  has  been  so  singularly  bad°on  the 
Isis.     But  Mr.  Plimsolls  motives,  arguments,  and  manner  of 
making  his  resolution  known  are  much  too  original  to  be  disposed 
of  as  if  they  were  merely  a  preliminary  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
rescue  (which  is  as  yet  a  very  problematical  rescue  after  all)  from 
the  woes  of  seatlessness.    The  ex-member  or  rather  the  member 
for  Derby  was  good  enough  to  come  before  his  constituents  and  to 
make  an  exceedingly  clean  breast  of  it,  though  we  observe  that 
not  a  few  of  the  London  papers,  with  unaccountable  parsimony, 
have  deprived  their  readers  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his 
address. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  began  his  explanation  by  observing,  in  the  truest 
style  of  realistic  narrative,  "  I  was  dining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Torquay  on  Monday,  the  10th  instant,  with  the  doctor  who 
is  attending  Mrs.  Plimsoll,  when  he  told  me  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
had  been  defeated  at  Oxford."  Even  M.  Zola  could  not  find  many 
faults  with  this  exordium.  We  ought  indeed  to  have  had  the  doctor's 
name ;  the  menu  of  the  dinner  should  decidedly  have  been  «-iVen  ■ 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  diagnosis  and  a  few  prescriptions  would  have' 
also  been  desirable.  However,  the  member  for  Derby  is  a  beginner 
in  naturalistic  art,  and  perfection  cannot  be  expected  at°once. 
Having  received  this  information,  it  seems  Mr.  Plimsoll  instantly" 
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thought  "Is  it  possible  to  turn  this  incident  to  the  good  of  the 
sailors?"  Unless  Mr.  Plimsoll  habitually  asks  himself  this  ques- 
tion at  each  moment  of  life,  something  on  the  delenda  est  Carthago 
principle,  which  we  think  not  improbable,  the  demand  seems  a 
bold  one  ;  but  the  questioner  was,  it  will  be  seen,  serious.  He  went 
home,  and,  as  all  good  husbands  do,  laid  the  matter  before  his 
wife.  Here  let  us  pause  to  assure  Mrs.  Plimsoll  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  If  her  name  comes  into  the  discussion 
it  is  her  husband's  fault,  not  ours  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  lady 
plays  a  highly  creditable  part  therein.  Indeed  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, from  the  intelligence  displayed  in  Mrs.  Plimsoll's  remarks,  that 
it  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  seat  at  Derby  cannot  be  handed  over  to 
her.  However,  this,  to  the  indignation  of  Miss  Becker  and  Lady 
Harberton,  is  at  present  impracticable.  So  Mr.  Plimsoll  said, 
"  Eliza,  the  Home  Secretary  has  been  defeated  at  Oxford,  and  I 
want  to  ask  my  constituents  to  let  me  give  him  my  seat  for 
Derby."  The  simple  answer  of  Mrs.  Plimsoll  was  "Why?" 
and  volumes  could  not  have  said  more.  "  To  help  the  sailors,"  was 
the  rejoinder,  and  again  Mrs.  Plimsoll  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
occasion  with  the  retort,  "How  will  that  help  them?"'  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  reply  to  this  extremely  pertinent  demand  was  long  and 
can  only  be  summarized.  It  seems  that  the  existing  Acts  for  the 
protection  of  sailors  are  murderous  impostures,  that  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  has  at  different  times  given  Mr.  Plimsoll  a  helping  hand, 
that  Derby  is  a  model  constituency,  and  that  Mr.  Plimsoll 
reckons  that  by  doing  the  Heme  Secretary  this  good  turn  he 
will  establish  a  pretty  strong  claim  on  the  Government  to 
back  his  favourite,  schemes.  Instead  of  attempting  to  reply 
to  this  ratiocination,  Mrs.  Plimsoll  for  the  third  time  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  by  the  simple  query,  *'  What  will  they  say 
at  Derby  ?  Won't  they  think  you  undervalue  their  confidence  ?  " 
To  this  Mr.  Plimsoll  made  answer  in  another  speech  of  some 
length,  in  the  course  of  which  Socrate9  would  infallibly  have 
tripped  him  up  more  than  once.  Put  Mrs.  Plimsoll)  though  evi- 
dently possessing  faculties  for  the  exercise  of  the  Socratic  Elenchus 
of  which  any  one  might  be  proud,  regards  her  husband  with  too 
much  respect  to  treat  him  in  the  fashion  of  the  irreverent  stone- 
mason. She  waited  till  he  had  done,  and  then,  modestly  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  standing  in  the  way  of  the  sailors,  re- 
peated her  question,  "  What  will  our  personal  friends  at  Derby- 
say  ?  "  This  was  a  poser,  and  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Plim<oll 
showed  his  superiority  in  debate  by  the  remarks  that  the  friends 
were  Chri.-tian  men,  that  "  duty  and  self-denial  are  close  com- 
panions," or  that  "  the  railway  will  still  remain  " — the  last  of 
which  seems  rather  to  resemble  the  observations  used  dialec- 
tically  by  Mr.  F.'s  aunt.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  masculine  champion  found  himself  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
for  he  had  recourse  to  a  very  old  way  of  closing  the  dis- 
cussion. "  Let  us,"  he  said,  "  take  the  matter  to  God,  and  seek 
His  guidance."  We  shall  best  avoid  the  charge  of  irreverence  in 
recounting  this  portion  of  the  affair,  by  letting  Mr.  Plimsoll  speak 
for  himself: — "  We  did  ;  we  reminded  Him  of  the  word  of  His  pro- 
mise, and  when  we  rose  the  path  of  duty  was  as  clear  and  plain 
before  us  as  a  turnpike."  The  personnel  of  the  debate  having  been 
thus  unexpectedly  enlarged  by  making  the  Deity  a  party  to  it, 
Mrs.  Plimsoll  evidently  thought  it  better  not  to  continue  her 
remarks;  and  perhaps  her  discretion  may  with  advantage  be 
imitated.  It  may,  indeed,  strike  some  persons  that  the  Liberal 
party  have  been  making  rather  free  with  the  Divinity  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  that  He  has  been  brought  in  and  left  out,  forgotten  and 
reminded  of  His  existence  and  attributes,  in  a  manner  which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  curious.  The  anthropologist  will  also  reflect  that  it 
is  very  odd  how  references  of  this  kind  invariably  turn  out  in 
the  way  most  suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  referring  party.  When 
the  excellent  Hugh  Peters  put  his  head  down  on  the  pulpit  cushion 
and  made  a  similar  reference  as  to  the  troubles  of  England,  it  is 
recorded  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  answer  about  making 
away  with  the  man  Charles  Stuart — which  could  hardly  be  a  new 
ideato  Mr.  Peters — was  vouchsafed.  So  also,  when  Mr.  Plimsoll 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  seat  at  Derby,  did  he 
receive  speedy  illumination  of  a  favourable  kind.  After  this  he 
of  course  considered  the  matter  settled,  and  Mrs.  Plimsoll  asked 
no  more  inconvenient  questions.  Her  husband  wrote  his  letter  to 
Derby,  and  followed  it  up  by  his  presence  at  the  meeting,  the  chair- 
man of  which,  by  the  way,  "was  a  Mr.  Hall— not  a  name  of  the 
best  omen  for  the  Home-  Secretary.  It  seems  that  at  a  more  private 
meeting  held  the  clay  before,  the  prudent  forecast  of  Mrs.  Plim- 
soll had  partially  come  true,  for  not  a  few  of  "  our  Derby  friends  " 
took  the  view  of  the  matter  she  had  suggested.  Put  at  the  public 
assembly  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  it  all  his  own  way,  as  a  man  thoroughly 
and  earnestly  convinced  almost  always  has.  The  field,  as  far  as  the 
Liberals  are  concerned,  appears  to  be  clear  for  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Not  having  ourselves  received  any  special  revelation  of  the  kind 
which  cleared  Mr.  Plimsoll's  path  and  silenced  the  objections  of 
his,  in  this  instance,  very  much  better  half,  we  do  not  know  that 
the  matter  seems  to  us  altogether  so  much  of  a  "  turnpike.''  The 
announcement,  made  almost  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  retirement,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  contest  the  seat 
*Vvc>*,  it  seems,  false,  or  at  any  rate  premature.    It  seems  not 
improbable  thif. Sir  Robert  might  be  induced  to  do  so;  and,  if 
he  did,'  there  moufk  assuredly  be  a  very  pretty  fight.    He  is  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  MilJands.    He  is  as  good  a  speaker  from 
the  popular  point  of  view  ns  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  the 
passage  of  arms  between   thefL  at  Oxford   would  find  an  ap- 
propriate sequel  in  a  duel  it  outrage  at  Derby.    Even  failing  Sir 
Robert,  it  is  not  certain  that  the/seat  would  be  allowed  to  go 


1  without  an  effort.  Derby  has  been  decidedly  Liberal  lately, 
I  though,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Plimsoll  himself  had  a  Conservative 
colleague  for  some  years.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Pass  is  great  in  the 
town,  and,  should  there  be  a  contest,  Sir  William  Harcourt  will 
find  it  necessary  to  modify  or  suppress  his  favourite  references  to 
beer.  But  the  chief  reason  for  anticipating  a  light  is  to  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  vacancy  has  been  created.  Constitu- 
encies, as  Mis.  Plimsoll  evidently  knows,  are  by  no  means  fond  of 
.  being  handed  over  in  this  way,  as  if  they  were  so  much  portable 
i  }  roperty.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  exactly  the  most  popular 
of  men,  and  the  voters  of  Derby  must,  we  should  suppose, 
feel  a  little  humiliated  by  such  an  eccentric  performance  as 
that  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  account. 
It  may  well  seem  to  some  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  silk  that 
they  have  been  cavalierly  treated.  There  are  probably  a  few,  if 
not  more  than  a  few,  to  whom  Mr.  Plimsoll's  "reminders"  to 
the  Almighty,  and  his  assumptions  as  to  the  Almighty's  inten- 
tions, may  seem  blasphemous.  There  must  be  many  to  whom 
they  will  seem,  whether  blasphemous  or  not,  to  be  ineffably  in- 
decent and  disgusting.  It  is  not  every  large  town  which  has 
the  touching  modesty  of  Leeds,  and  which  is  content  to  serve 
as  a  lumber-room,  and  to  put  up  with  the  despised  and  rejected 
of  more  independent  constituencies.  However,  this  is  Mr.  Plim- 
soll's and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  look-out.  The  former 
has  merely  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  history  of  the 
general  election  of  18S0  and  its  consequences,  a  history 
which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political 
documents  of  modem  times.  As  yet  scarcely  a  week,  indeed 
we  believe  we  may  say  not  a  single  week,  has  elapsed 
without  some  member,  small  or  great,  of  the  party  which  last 
month  won  such  an  enormous  victory,  exhibiting  himself  in  a 
more  or  less  ridiculous  light,  and  the  amusement  does  not  seem  at 
all  to  pall  upon  the  players.  Whatever  result  "  the  sacrifice  "  may 
'  have — we  should  observe  that  Mr.  Plimsoll,  while  quite  justified 
in  calling  it  a  sacrilice  on  his  own  part,  was  hardly  polite  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  describing  the  proceeding  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Derby — Sir  William  Harcourt's  claim  to  bo 
a  precious  and  elect  soul  in  the  sight  of  Providence  has  been  esta- 
blished. It  is  not  every  luckless  wauderer  in  search  of  a  seat  who 
has  such  mercies,  and  wo  trust  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  duly 
thankful,  and  that  when  he  gets  into  Parliament  he  will  remem- 
ber his  indebtedness.  In  selecting  him  for  the  purpose  the  avowed 
predilection  of  Heaven  for  the  meek  and  lowly  in  language  and  beha- 
viour seems  to  have  been  somewhat  overlooked.  Mr.  Plimsoll  per- 
haps forgot  to  "  remind  "  Providence  of  the  fact.  Still  it  is  never 
too  late  to  mend,  and  Sir  William,  when  he  sits  for  Derby  by  the 
I  grace  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  may  prove  to  be  a  reformed  character.  And 
yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  misgivings.  There  is  an  air,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  of  evil  omen  about  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Plimsoll  made  references  to  the  crowning  act  of 
Samson  which  cannot  be  considered  happy  ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  mav,  after  all,  have  mistaken  the  intentions  of  Providence. 
There  is  much  matter  lor  reflection  in  a  text  which  diligent  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  such  as  Mr.  Plimsoll  is,  and  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  ought  to  be,  must  remember.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
a  case  of  "  Go  up  to  Ramoth  Gilead  and  prosper." 


THE  CHURCH  REFORM  UNIOX. 

fjMIIE  world  has  always  been  ignorant  and  careless  of  its 
-2-  greatest  organizations,  and  we  are  worldly  like  the  rest.  A 
prospectus  lately  reached  us  of  the  Church  Reform  Union,  and 
upon  looking  down  the  list  of  the  members  of  its  Council  which 
fills  the  first  page,  we  were  confronted,  among  other  notabilities, 
by  four  head-masters,  four  popular  London  preachers,  an  earl,  two 
baronets,  a  knight,  and  an  Oxford  and  a  Cambridge  professor,  besides 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  of  course,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  as  Treasurer,  not  to  mention 
the  fire-new  county  member  who  has  just  moved  the  Address  among 
the  secretaries.  Bewildered  by  such  grandeur,  we  turned  over  the 
leaf,  and  were  astonished  at  the  revelation  that  this  venerable  Asso- 
ciation has  already  existed  for  ten  years,  "  although  no  report  has 
been  presented  by  the  Union  for  the  last  seven  years  '' — actually 
not  for  seven  years,  aud  all  the  time  the  worst  Administration  ever 
known  has  been  lowering  like  a  black  and  baleful  cloud  over 
Church  and  State.  The  Union  was  "formed  in  1870  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  for  united  action"  that  hitherto 
unknown  and  unimaginable  section  of  humankind,  "  those 
who  believe  a  National  Church  to  be  necessary  to  the  highest 
well-being  of  England."  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  discovery  of  this 
curious  race  of  thinkers,  it  has  confined  the  unity  of  its  action 

j  to  a  simultaneous  and  most  successful  effort  after  holding  its  tongue 

i  for  a  long  week  of  years. 

]  Its  apology  f>r  "existing — for  simple  existence,  as  contrasted 
j  with  sentient  activity,  we  must  grant  to  it  so  long  as  it  can  lay 
i  claim  to  the  organization  of  a  titular  Council  projecting  an  osten- 
sible  Treasurer  and  Secretaries— is  a  very  common  and,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  harmless  accident  of  all  times  of  general  fermenta- 
tion. The  appeal  to  popular  ignorance  on  which  it  relies  is  very 
easy  to  frame,  while,  after  an  imposing  array  of  alleged  wrongs  and 
insinuated  remedies',  it  reveals  its  consistency  and  grasp  of  principle 
by  touting  for  support  with  the  assurance  that  "  membership  of 
the  Union  will  be  understood  to  imply  general  agreement  only,  and 
not  an  approval  of  all  the  plans  which  the  Council  may  put  for- 
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ward."  A  great  and  many-sided  old  institution,  ramifying  in  all 
directions  and  touching  every  interest,  is  selected  as  the  corpus  vile 
for  this  experiment  in  reform,  by  parading  a  pretence  of  general 
agreement  through  the  ridiculous  device  of  creating  a  membership 
which  repudiates  approval  of  the  plans  to  further  which  those 
members  have  been  invited.  The  Council— who  would,  we  fear, 
be  described  by  a  sporting  member  as  a  scratch  team— are  duly 
paraded  to  give  garnish  to  a  couple  of  pages  of  "Objects,' 
and  a  Report.  These  two  documents  are  so  very  ambitious  as 
to  defeat  their  authors'  own  intentions.  The  six  omnibuses  at 
Temple  Bar  would  have  been  mere  wheelbarrows  compared 
with  the  cortege,  of  caravans  which  the  Church  Reform  Union 
has  been  marshalling  during  its  seven  dark  years  of  silence 
and  retreat.  In  one  short  pamphlet  all  the  shortcomings,  real  or 
supposed,  which  any  grievance-monger  has  ever  attributed  to  the 
body  on  the  dissecting  table  are  set  forth  with  expedient  brevity  ; 
while  remedies,  which  no  member  is  expected  to  approve,  are  sug- 
gested with  corresponding  vagueness.  The  impressive  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  machinery  with  which  the  Council  declares 
itself  ready  and  able  to  reform  the  Church  in  all  its  as- 
pects is  "an  annual  subscription  of  5s.  and  upwards,"  although 
"a  donation  of  a  guinea  constitutes  a  Permanent  Member"; 
a  very  low  rate,  we  think,  at  which  to  purchase  the  privi- 
lege of  belonging  to  a  Union  which  possesses  the  secret  of 
transfiguring  the  Church  by  a  process  of  general  agreement 
which  repudiates  approval.  The  Burials  Bill,  which  naturally  fills 
a  prominent  place  in  the  programme,  is  recommended  on  the  some- 
what original  plea  that  it  will  "strengthen  the  attachment  of 
people  to°the  National  Church  "  ;  and  that  grotesque  bantling,  the 
Occasional  Sermons  Bill,  which  was  laughed  out  of  the  very 
Liberal  Parliament  of  1S6S,  is  loudly  commended  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  being  improved  by  grafting  upon  it  the  additional 
absurdity  of  "  a  proviso  removing  the  existing  impediments  in  the 
way  of  Anglicans  responding  to  like  invitations  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  their  Nonconforming  and  Protestant  brethren."  Stript 
oi  unctuous  jargon,  this  suggestion  means  a  demand  upon  Dissent- 
ing ministers  to  submit  to  the  moral  compulsion  of  having, 
whether  they  relish  the  intrusion  or  not,  to  be  consistently 
happy  to  lend  their  pulpits  to  dear  Episcopalian  brothers  on  pain 
of  branding  themselves  as  intolerant,  unneighbourly  curmudgeons. 
The  more  sacerdotal  the  clergyman  is,  the  more  likely  will  he  be 
to  clutch  at  a  concession  which  will  be  to  him  the  opening  out  of 
one  more  secular  lecture-room;  while  his  Evangelical  neighbour  to 
whom  consecration  is  only  tderabilis  ineptia,  but  who  has  an 
acute  perception  of  the  comforts  of  an  orderly  Establishment  will 
quake  and  doubt  over  the  prudence  of  raising  the  rostrum  of 
Ebenezer  to  the  level  of  the  parish  pulpit. 

All  this  however  is  only  parson-badgering ;  paternal  government 
for  the  faithful  laity  is  equally  included  in  the  Union's  scope  of  uni- 
versal operations.  It  parades  a  stale  cry  that  "the  laity  have  not  their 
fair  place  and  work  in  the  Church  system  " ;  which  may  have  had 
a  colour  of  truth  about  it  at  the  time  when  any  share  of  Church 
work  would  have  been  to  the  laity  in  general  an  intolerable  bore, 
but  which  is  at  present  a  simple  perversion  of  plain  fact,  except  in 
the  limited  and  technical  sense  of  the  "  Convocatio  Cleri  "  being, 
by  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  a  body  into  which  laymen  are 
•inadmissible,  just  as  none  but  doctors  find  admission  into  the 
Medical  Council.  Otherwise,  with  Parliament  putting  forward 
irrepressible  pretensions  to  regulate  all  things  divine  and  human, 
with  diocesan  synods,  archidiaconal  conferences  and  ruridecanal 
meetings,  with  Church  Congresses  and  religious  Committees, 
Funds,  Unions,  Associations,  Guilds,  Trusts,  and  Institutions 
of  all  sorts  and  colours,  besides  the  old  constitutional  Vestry  in 
every  parish,  the  laity  have  now  a  place  and  work  in  every 
branch  of  the  Church  system — which  may  be  fair  or  may  be  unfair — 
but,  if  unfair,  certainly  does  not  deflect  from  equity  on  the  side  of 
deficiency.  The  weakness  of  these  methods  of  bringing  laymen 
into  working  partnership  is  obviously  the  want  of  a  regulating 
power  to  concentrate  and  harmonize  local  ellbrts.  So  persons 
who  have  studied  Church  polity  with  a  greater  strain  upon 
their  reasoning  faculties  than  our  United  Reformers  seem 
to  have  realized  during  these  seven  years  of  silent  incubation, 
have  suggested  some  central  body  of  elected  laymen  which  might 
exist  in  consultative  relations  to  Convocation.  There  is  much  to 
foe  said  for  this  scheme  and  much  against  it,  and  it  still  vegetates 
in  the  limbus  of  ideas;  but,  anyhow,  it  legitimately  endeavours 
to  grapple  with  the  place  and  work  of  the  Church  laity  as  a  whole. 
But  the  nostrum  of  our  Union  is  compounded  of  very  different  ele- 
ments, and  is,  in  fact,  the  crude  revival  of  a  project  which  has  been 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  former  Parliaments,  for  forcing  upon  all 
parishes,  without  regard  to  local  circumstances,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, some  cast-iron  form  of  Church  Council,  recommended  on  the 
impudent  pretext  that  "  the  power  of  the  parish  priest  is  that  which 
has  come  to  be  the  most  out  of  proportion  in  our  Church  system  ; 
and  his  '  autocracy '  not  only  can  bear,  but  requires,  to  be  limited." 
This  limiting  gift  of  the  beneficent  Union  is  so  adjusted  as,  by  the 
double  operation  of  perpetually  contested  elections  and  of  chronic 
•debates,  to  plunge  and  keep  the  parish  in  eternal  hot  water  by 
perpetuating  and  accentuating  every  doctrinal  and  ritual  difference 
which  an  elastic  and  iuformal  system  of  reciprocal  giving  and 
taking  would,  in  the  long  run,  most  certainly  harmonize. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  impossible  programme  of  a  Society 
which  has  hitherto  shown  itself  as  impotent  in  action  as  it  is  now 
fussy  in  its  pretensions.  The  consummation  at  which  it  aims  is  "  a 
truly  national  Church,"  carried  out  by  "  the  co-operation  both  of 
Churchmen,  who  desire  the  development  and  expansion  of  the 


Church  of  England  and  of  all  who  set  their  hopes  on  a  Christi- 
anity free  from  sectarianism." 

Christianity  free  from  sectarianism  is  a  truly  sublime  and 
engaging  idea,  and  we  shall  most  surely  contribute  to  its  ac- 
complishment by  a  practical  endeavour  to  work  out  the  process 
by  which  the"  blessed  end  may  be  attained.  Let  us  Lope 
that  in  another  seven  years  or  so,  a  congress  of  representative 
Christians  may  be  assembled  in  the  Council  chamber  of  the  Union, 
with  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  as  active  as  ever  we  trust,  in  the 
chair.  Lambeth  may  be  unrepresented,  and  then  whoever  may 
be  Archbishop  of  Westminster  will  perhaps  be  invited  to 
start  the  discussion,  and  the  prelate's  argument  will  not  impossibly 
be  that  the  surest  way  of  purging  Christianity  from  sectarianism 
is  to  cast  out  the  very  idea  of  a  sect  as  something  in  itself  un- 
clean and  intolerable,  by  the  recognition  of  a  living  and  always 
accessible,  embodied,  and  infallible  centre  of  reference  to  which 
all  Christians  will  agree  to  defer,  so  as  to  secure  perpetual 
imsectarianism.  It  is  just  conceivablo  that  the  meeting 
may  not  close  with  the  suggestion,  and  then  the  company 
may  agree  to  tolerate  the  actual  Church  of  England  as  its 
point  of  departure,  so  as,  by  gradually  purging  it  of  the  dross 
of  sectarianism,  to  elevate  it  to  the  sublime  attitude  of  a  truly 
National  Church.  Its  Episcopal  constitution  will  of  course  go 
first,  for  the  Presbyterian  will  be  able  unanswerably  to  urge  that 
the  acceptance  of  that  sectarian  creature,  a  Bishop,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  English  Establishment  as  a  truly 
National  Church.  "  Write  the  Church  of  the  future  down  as 
non-episcopal  and  unsectariau,"  the  chairman  will  suggest; 
upon  which  the  Congregationalist  will  jump  up  and  denounce 
the  tyranny  which  would  fain  compel  him,  whose  first 
principle  of  Christian  liberty  is  the  right  of  every  con- 
gregation to  take  and  make  its  own  minister,  to  accept  the 
essentially  sectarian  figment  of  any,  even  a  Presbyterian,  succes- 
sion, as  requisite  in  a  truly  national  Church.  "  Then,  gentlemen, 
will  you  agree  upon  ministers  without  any  succession  ? "  the 
chairman  will  ask  in  much  bewilderment.  "  Ministers  indeed  ! 
sectarian  usurpers,"  the  Quaker  will  protest.  So  the  im\y 
National  Church  will  at  last  be  started  on  its  uusectarian  career 
with  no  ministry  at  all ;  while  sacraments  and  forms  of  worship 
will,  by  a  similar  process  of  detrition,  be  speedily  disposed  of,  and 
the  meeting  will  next  proceed  to  consider  what  the  unsectariau 
truly  National  Church  must  exist  to  believe  in  and  to  teach.  "  The 
Catholic  Faith,"  somebody  may  suggest;  and  the  assembly  might 
probably  agree  that  this  was  an  eminently  sale  and  respectable  defi- 
nition until  the  assembled  sages  proceed  to  define  it.  The  Uni- 
tarian will  catch  the  chairman's  eye,  and  remove  to  the  limbus  of 
sectarianism  a  very  large  and  important  portion  of  the  body  of 
belief  which  usually  passes  under  the  accepted  appellation  ;  and 
the*  creed,  as  un3ectarianized  by  him,  may  be  put  to  the  meeting. 
But  the  Theist  will  insist  on  his  right  to  be  heard,  and 
will  successfully  urge  his  claim  to  have  his  inclusion  within 
the  uusectarian  National  Church  guarded  by  the  frank  admission 
that  "Christianity" cannot,  consistently  with  unsectarian  principles, 
be  tortured  into  meaning  more  than  the  profession  of  mono- 
theism as  against  polytheism,  and  of  a  First  Cause  as  against 
Agnosticism.  The  Agnostic  will  back  him  in  the  negative  part  of 
his  argument,  while  further  contending  that  it  is  still  more  reason- 
ably and  completely  unsectarian  to  define  Christianity  as  the 
acceptance  of  that  morality  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
accumulated  influence  of  European  so-called  Christian  civilization, 
rather  than  to  attach  the  term  to  speculations  over  a  First  Cause, 
belief  in  which  implies  adherence  to  a  sect.  So  at  last  the  true 
unsectarian  National  Church  will  be  reached ;  but  in  the  moment 
of  its  triumph  the  Church  Reform  Union  may  discover  that  that 
mighty  body  numbers,  all  counted,  a  former  member  for  North- 
ampton as  sole  representative,  while  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  three  kingdoms  obstinately  prefer  to  stand  outside  in  the 
cold  shade  of  anti-national  sectarianism. 

The  Church  Reform  Union  has  now  gratified  itself  and  amused 
the  world  by  discharging  its  decennial  popgun.  If  it  desires  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  success  within  the  limited  area  of  its 
spasmodic  operations,  we  venture  to  advise  it  to  strive  to  be  as 
.  little  heard  of  and  as  little  thought  of  as  possible  until  the  advent 
of  1890  enables  it  to  claim  the  attention  of  an  ungrateful  world 
by  a  manifesto  even  more  flatulent  and  more  impractical  than  the 
one  to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice. 


MILITARY  HONOUR. 

PjnHE  reminiscences  connected  with  our  late  war  against  the 
-2-  Zulus  have  certainly  not  been  of  an  altogether  agreeable 
nature;  and,  worse  still,  it  seems  that  we  are  destined  never  to 
reach  the  end  of  them.  Although  months  have  elapsed  since  hos- 
tilities ceased  and  peace  was  declared,  some  unpleasant  question  or 
some  grave  scandal  is  continually  cropping  up.  The  latest  and 
most  serious  instance  of  this  nature  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  war  has  only  recently  been  brought  fully  to  lio-ht.  °  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  in  January  1S79  a  detachment  of  the 
80th  Foot,  which  had  encamped  on  both  banks  of  the  Intombi 
river,  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  The  officer  in 
command  and  several  men  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  extricating  themselves  and  retreating  The 
conduct  of  the  otlicer  second  in  command,  who  was,  moreover  the 
sole  otlicer  surviving,  excited  considerable  remark  at  the  time.  He 
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appears  to  Lave  mounted  Lis  horse  and  to  have  ridden  off  at  full 
speed  to  obtain  reinforcements,  leaving  a  sergeant  in  command  of 
the  party  ;  and,  as  he  had  upwards  of  four  miles  to  traverse,  it  was 
obvious  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the  affair  would  be  over  long  before  he 
could  rejoin  his  men.  It  is  stated  that  Lord  Chelmsford  ordered 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  affair,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  officar  in  question  had  acted  for  the  best,  after  which  the  matter 
dropped  for  a  time.  Some  months  afterwards  a  claim  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  sergeant  who  con- 
ducted the  retreat  of  the  survivors,  and  when  the  evidence,  which 
according  to  regulations  accompanied  the  claim,  was  read,  it 
became  obvious  that,  if  the  sergeant  was  to  be  decorated,  the  officer 
must  be  called  to  account.  Accordingly,  a  general  Court-martial 
■was  summoned.  The  Court  acquitted  hiin  ;  but  here  we  had  better 
quote  the  special  General  Order  issued  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ou  the  subject.    It  runs  as  follows: — 

"  At  a  general  Court-martial  recently  held,  an  officer  was  ar- 
raigned upon  the  following  charges.  ist.  Having  misbehaved 
before  the  enemy,  in  shamefully  abandoning  a  party  of  the  regiment 
under  his  command  when  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  in  riding  off 
at  speed  from  his  men.  2nd.  Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  pood 
order  and  military  discipline,  in  having,  at  the  place  and  time 
mentioned  in  the  first  charge,  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  a  party  of  the  regiment  under  his  command  when 
attacked.  The  Court  recorded  a  finding  of  '  Not  Guilty '  on  both 
charges.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  were  not  in  dispute.  The 
officer  rode  away  from  his  men  to  a  station  distant  4rV  miles, 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger,  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  small 
party  under  his  command  were  being  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  enemy.  The  charge  alleged  'misbehaviour' — that  is, 
cowardice — in  so  doing;  the  defence  averred  that  it  was  to  procure 
reinforcements,  and  either  by  their  actual  arrival,  or  bv  the  im- 
minence of  their  anival,  to  ward  off  destruction.  In  acquitting 
the  prisoner  they  have  found  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  cowardice. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Court  were  submitted  to  the  General  com- 
manding (Sir  Garnet  Wolseley),  who  recorded  the  following 
minute : — '  Disapproved  and  not  confirmed  ;  Lieutenant  ...  to 
be  released  from  arrest  and  to  return  to  his  duty.'  The  confirming 
officer  has  further  recorded  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  ap- 
proval and  confirmation  in  the  following  terms : — 

Ilad  I  released  this  officer  without  making  any  remarks  upon  the  verdict 
in  question,  it  would  have  been  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  I  concurred 
in  what  appears  to  me  a  monstrous  theory — namely,  that  a  regimental 
officer,  who  is  the  only  officer  present  with  a  party  of  soldiers  actually  and 
seriously  engaged  with  the  enemy,  can,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  be 
justified  in  deserting  them,  and  by  so  doing  abandoning  them  to  their 
late.  The  more  helpless  the  position  in  which  an  officer  finds  his 
men,  the  more  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  stay  and  share  their  for- 
tune, whether  for  good  or  ill.  It  is  because  the  British  officer  has 
always  done  so  that  he  occupies  the  position  in  which  he  is  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  that  he  possesses  the  influence  he 
does  in  the  ranks  of  our  army.  The  soldier  has  learned  to  feel  that, 
come  w  hat  may,  lie  can,  in  the  direst  moment  of  danger,  look  with  implicit 
faith  to  his  officer,  knowing  that  he  will  never  desert  him  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances.  It  is  to  this  faith  of  the  British  soldier  in  his  officers 
that  we  owe  most  of  the  gallant  deeds  recorded  in  our  military  annals  ;  and 
it  is  because  the  verdict  of  this  court-martial  strikes  at  the  root  of  this  faith 
that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  mark  officially  my  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
theory  upon  which  the  verdict  has  been  founded." 

After  thus  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  affair,  the  General 
Order  concludes  as  follows  : — "  In  communicatiug  to  the  army  the 
result  of  this  Court-martial,  the  Field-Marshal  Command  ing-in- 
Chief  desires  to  signify  his  entire  approval  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  confirming  officer  in  respect  of  the  principles  of  duty  which 
have  always  actuated  British  officers  in  the  held,  and  by  which 
His  Royal  Highness  feels  assured  they  will  continue  to  be  guided. 
This  General  Order  will,  by  His  Royal  Ilighness's  command,  be 
read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  Her  Majesty's  service." 

So  ends  the  oflicial  cognizance  of  this  deplorable  business,  and  we 
need  hardly  say  that  we  heartily  concur  in  the  soldierlike,  straight- 
forward views  expressed  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  in  the  confirma- 
tion they  have  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  is 
obviously  no  palliation  or  excuse  for  the  behaviour  of  the  officer 
in  question.  His  duty  was  clear.  The  party  which  he  commanded 
was  placed  in  a  situation  of  imminent  danger,  and  in  his  double 
capacity  of  commanding  officer  and  sole  officer  present  he  was  bound 
in  honour  to  remain  with  it.  If  he  possessed  a  horse,  he  should 
have  called  for  a  volunteer  who  could  ride  to  summon  assistance ; 
but,  even  were  none  forthcoming,  not  the  less  should  he  have 
remained  at  the  post  of  duty.  In  a  somewhat  similar  case  which 
occurred  in  the  same  campaign  it  was  pleaded,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  service  on  hand  was  a  reconnaissance,  in  which  it 
is  the  custom  of  war  for  every  one  concerned  to  look  after  him- 
self;  but  even  this  excuse  is  wanting  in  the  present  instance. 
But,  bad  as  the  case  is,  worse  yet  remains.  Assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  we  have  quoted  from  the  General  Order — 
namely,  that  "  the  main  facts  of  the  case  were  not  in  dispute," 
and  that  "  the  officer  rode  away  from  his  men  to  a  station  distant 
4i  miles  at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  " — we  can  only  say  that 
the  finding  of  the  Court-martial  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  episodes  of  a  war  not  too  fertile  in  creditable  or 
honourable  achievements.  It  is  both  conceivable  and  intelligible 
that  here  and  there  a  man  may  enter  on  the  profession  of  arms 
who  is  morally  quite  unfitted  for  it,  and,  as  peace-time  affords 
no  opportunity  for  testing  his  qualifications  or  exposing  his 
weaknesses,  it  follows  that  on  service  the  safety  of  his  comrades, 
and  the  honour  not  only  of  his  profession  but  of  his  country, 
may  be  compromised  at  any  critical  moment.    This  of  itself  is 


bad  enough ;  but  what  language  can  be  too  strong  to  condemn 
the  action  of  those  who  by  their  verdict  acquit  such  an  officer  of 
all  blame,  and  thus  tacitly  express  their  approval  of  his  conduct  ? 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Court-martial  which  tried  the 
offence  was  not  composed  of  officers  belonging  to  the  prisoner's 
regiment,  who  might  be  biassed  in  favour  of  a  comrade ;  nor  of 
young  and  inexperienced  members.  The  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Act  requires  that  an  officer  must  have  three  years' 
service  at  least  before  he  can  sit  as  a  member  of  a  general  Court- 
martial,  and  the  Court  must,  moreover,  be  composed  of  officers 
belonging  to  different  regiments  and  branches  of  the  service.  The 
fact  that  such  a  Court,  or  at  any  rate  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
could  arrive  at  such  a  verdict  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  most 
deplorable  part  of  this  deplorable  affair. 

Is  the  finding  of  this  Court-martial  to  be  accepted  as  illustrating 
the  standard  of  duty  and  devotion  at  present  existing  among  our 
officers?  There  is  no  saying  more  common  in  the  army  than  that  a 
Court-martial  is  a  court  of  justice  and  of  honour,  not  a  mere  court 
of  law.  ^  Where  is  the  justice,  and  where  is  the  honour,  in  the 
present  instance  ?  We  can  see  no  trace  of  either.  No  feature  of 
modern  war  is  more  marked  than  the  increase  of  responsibility 
which  devolves  upon  subordinates,  and  they  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  their  responsibility  or  to  expect  a  heavy  penalty  if  they 
prove  themselves  unfit  for  it.  Yet  here  is  a  "case  in  which  a 
subaltern  who  has,  at  a  moment  of  imminent  danger,  shown 
himself  destitute  alike  of  resource,  presence  of  mind,  and  even 
common  courage,  is  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  a  military  tribunal 
and  permitted  to  return  to  his  regiment.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  since  had  the  good  sense  to  resign  his  commission,  but 
we  have  not  to  thank  his  judges  for  that.  Our  thanks  are 
due  solely  to  the  General  whose  manly  and  soldier-like  instincts 
were  outraged  alike  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  and  his  judges, 
who  justly  branded  the  verdict  of  the  Court  as  "  monstrous,"  refused 
to  endorse  it,  and  administered  to  its  members  the  stinging  rebuke 
above  quoted.  Never  was  rebuke  more  merited.  The  good  name 
aud  the  honour  of  our  army  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  its 
officers,  and  if  this  is  their  way  of  upholding  them,  both  must 
disappear.  When  we  consider  the  affair  in  all  its  details,  whether 
as  regards  the  misconduct  of  the  officer  in  question  or  the  way 
in  which  it  was  tacitly  sanctioned  by  his  brother  officers,  we  can 
only  express  our  conviction  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
episodes  of  the  Zulu  war,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


A  COLLEGE  TO  LET. 

FORTUNATELY  the  searchings  of  heart  which  have  been 
caused  by  certain  recent  events  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
are  put  an  end  to  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  culprits.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  that  venerable  institution  has  achieved  a 
not  wholly  desirable  fame  during  the  last  fortnight.  On  Tuesday 
week  it  seems  there  was  feasting  in  its  halls.  Reporters  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feast  was  a  bump  supper,  a 
form  of  academic  festivity  made  notorious  by  novels.  One  in- 
structor of  the  public  even  went  so  far  as  to  inform  his  audience 
that  a  bump  supper  was  a  feast  given  to  celebrate  the  act  of 
being  bumped  as  well  as  that  of  bumping — an  announcement 
which  will  probably  be  news  to  Oxford  men.  This  particular 
repast,  however,  appears  to  have  been  not  a  supper  but  a  dinner. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  hair  of  every  Don  in  Oxford  would 
have  stood  on  end  at  the  idea  of  such  a  dinner,  while 
suppers — though  not  exactly  well-looked-on  institutions — were  still 
permitted.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Common  Room  that  the  earlier  the  feast  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
end  in  disorder,  an  idea  not  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  air  of  a  college  quadrangle  at  midnight  is  somehow  or  other 
full  of  subtly  provocative  influences  to  riot.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  dine  as  well  as  to  sup  too  well,  and  the  consequences  of 
dining  as  of  supping  excessively  are  uniform.  Everybody  knows 
the  three  grapes  which,  according  to  the  Welsh  Triads  or  the 
Arabian  philosophers  or  some  other  of  the  stock  sources  of  sen- 
tentious wisdom,  the  vine  bears.  The  three  grapes  that  are  borne 
by  the  vine  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  Isis  may  be  said  to  be 
those  of  noise,  of  intoxication,  and  of  "  drawing."  Now  of  draw- 
ing there  have  been  from  time  out  of  mind  two  varieties,  an  active 
and  a  middle  voice,  so  to  speak.  The  first  consists  in  forcible 
entry  into  the  premises  of  an  obnoxious  person,  the  second 
in  forcible  prevention  of  exit  by  the  application  of  screws,  or, 
if  the  operators  are  skilful  and  have  plenty  of  time  at  their 
command,  of  gimlets  driven  home  and  deprived  of  their  handles. 
Further,  either  operation  may  be  practised  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  occupant,  and  the  proper  thing  for  a  screwed-in  or 
screwed-out  victim  is  to  effect  his  entrance  or  exit,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  means  of  a  ladder.  To  complete  the  scientific  account  of 
these  exercises  of  the  art  of  academic  carpentry,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  screwing-up  is  most  observed  towards  Dons ;  drawing, 
in  the  strict  sense — the  word  being  derived  from  the  habits  of  that 
favourite  academic  animal,  the  badger — towards  men.  To  resume 
the  narrative  which  this  exposition  of  the  scientific  side  of  the 
subject,  necessary  for  the  correction  of  vulgar  error,  has  interrupted, 
it  appears  that  after  the  dinner  at  University  College,  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Chavasse,  Senior  Fellow  but  one,  and,  as  it  happened,  also  Senior 
Proctor  of  the  year,  were  screwed  up.  This  was  an  instance  of  the 
lesser  excommunication,  for  Mr.  Chavasse  was  not  in  his  rooms  at 
the  time.    On  returning  he  might  apparently  have  sent  for  a 
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carpenter  and  effected  an  entrance  without  much  difficulty  ;  but 
it  seems  that,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  play  the  game  thoroughly, 
he  performed  an  act  of  ascension  with  the  ladder,  according  to  the 
rule  for  such  occasions  made  and  provided.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  the  community  of  University  College  is  presided  over  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  won  great  fame  as  a  schoolmaster.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  outside  public,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Head 
of  a  college  to  stand  in  the  gap  between  the  Fellows  and  the 
undergraduates,  his  relations  with  the  latter  being  for  the  most 
part  amicable,  if  not  formal  only,  and  not  implying  the  strains 
which  sometimes  exist  between  the  race  of  men  and  that  of 
tutors,  deans,  and  other  natural  foes  of  undergraduate  humanity. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Bradley  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  adviser— at  any  rate  he  was  certainly  not  the  mouth- 
piece—of moderate  counsels.  The  undergraduates  were  summoned 
to  meet  in  the  college  hall  next  day,  and  were  informed  that  they 
were  to  "  go  down  "  in  a  body  that  evening,  exceptions  being  made 
in  favour  of  those  actually  in'the  schools,  and  of  such  as  should 
make  formal  declaration  of  their  innocence.  The  effect  of  this 
latter  unlucky  clause  could  have  been  foretold  by  any  Oxford  man 
■in  whom  years  of  Common  Room  had  not  blunted  memory.  It  was 
at  once  interpreted  as  an  underhand  and  discreditable  "  dodge  "  to 
obtain  the  names  of  the  guilty  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  ;  and  not 
only  was  the  proposition  resisted,  but,  it  is  said,  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur  carpenters  to  give  themselves  up  was  rejected 
by  the  indignant  undergraduates  in  conclave  assembled.  So  Uni- 
versity College  went  down  that  evening,  and  descended  on  its 
surprised  families  with  such  intervals  as  seemed  good  to  the  indi- 
vidual exiles.  Touching  pictures  of  the  hardships  and  the  dangers 
to  which  tender  youth  were  thus  exposed  have  since  been  drawn 
by  the  said  families.  It  will  probably  occur  to  most  people,  how- 
ever, that  the  virtue  of  an  undergraduate  who  is  not  to  be  trusted 
one  night  in  London  is  a  very  "  thin  thing,''  indeed,  and  need 
hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  matter.  Finally 
the  perpetrators  gave  themselves  up,  and  the  remaining  exiles  were 
invited  to  return. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the 
college  in  this  case  as  ill-judged  by  no  means  implies  approval  of 
the  foolish  and  unmannerly  freak  which  provoked  it.  But  whereas 
wisdom  and  judgment  are  not  exactly  expected  of  boys  of  twenty, 
they  are  expected  of  the  mature  persons  who  stand  to  those  boys 
in  the  relation  of  temporary  parents  aud  guardians.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  elaborate  insult  to  the  college  and  the 
University  which  the  authorities  discovered  in  the  screwing, 
being  as>isted  to  this  discovery  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
matriculation  next  day,  existed  simply  in  their  own  brains. 
Oxford  men  are  not  wont  to  be  deficient  in  respect  for  their 
own  college  or  for  their  own  University,  and  it  may  be  hinted 
that  reverence  for  these  two  entities  is  at  least  as  often  to  be 
found  in  undergraduates  as  in  their  seniors.  The  silly  horseplay 
from  which  Mr.  Chavasse  suffered  is,  however,  something  of  an 
institution,  if  an  institution  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  of  an  institution  than  at 
University.  Twelve  years  ago  that  college  was  described  in  words 
which  are  appropriate  enough  to-day  : — "  Here  many  dogs  are  kept, 
and  a  feud  exists  between  the  older  men  and  the  younger  men,  so 
that  sometimes  the  younger  men  rebel  openly  and  with  screws 
and  nails  fasten  the  doors  of  the  older  men."  With  Merton  and 
Brasenose  University  has  long  held  rank  as  a  college  which,  while 
it  despised  not  the  liberal  arts,  also  understood  how  to  be  foolish 
in  (and  frequently  out  of)  season.  The  inhabitants  of  its  two  staid 
old  quadrangles  have  always  been  in  more  senses  than  one  "  monks 
of  the  screw,"  and  have  given  themselves  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  chimes  at  midnight.  To  what  this  tendency  is  to 
be  attributed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  King 
Alfred,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  monarch  had  no  more  to  do 
with  University  College  than  with  the  British  College  of  Health, 
and  because,  in  the  second  place,  he  is  not  recorded  to  have  made 
merry  over  anything  more  intoxicating  than  a  muffin.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  muffins  that  made  a  member  of  University, 
in  the  last  decade  but  one,  plant  an  umbrella  in  the  sward  of 
the  grass  plot  and  then  implore  that  vegetable  to  "  grow,"  subse- 
quently bewailing  with  tears  its  obstinacy  and  unfruitfulness. 

All  this  is  folly  and  vanity  doubtless,  but  it  is  folly  and  vanity 
of  .a  kind  which  does  not  last  long  into  life,  which  does  not,  as  a 
a-ule,  do  much  harm  at  the  time,  and  which  leaves  perhaps  even 
pleasanter  memories  in  minds  that  have  long  settled  down  to  hard 
work  than  solemn  constitutionals  over  Shotover  and  painful  break- 
fasts with  elaborately  amiable  Dons,  the  two  recreations  that  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  sole  amusements  worthy  of  serious 
youth.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  festivities  should  culmi- 
nate in  the  screwing  up  of  Proctors'  doors,  and  any  such  proceed- 
ing ought  to  be  visited  with  due  penalties,  if  it  be  not — which  is 
better  still — prevented  by  the  establishment  of  good  relations 
"between  the  two  parties.  An  escapade  of  the  kind — to  which 
Mr.  Chavasse,  who  has  been  a  Fellow  of  the  University  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  accustomed — may  be  fairly 
met  by  gating,  by  the  refusal  of  the  usual  privileges  and  liberties 
of  Commemoration,  and  by  other  penalties  which  make  the  vic- 
tims quite  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Rustication  of  the  actual 
■offenders,  as  soon  as  the  compulsory  residence  of  the  term  was 
completed,  would  not  seem  to  any  one  too  severe  a  vengeance  ;  but 
to  endeavour  by  a  roundabout  way  to  make  the  innocent  give 
■evidence  ag;:inst  the  guilty,  and,  in  default,  to  punish  innocent 
and  guilty  alike,  is  not  only  a  proceeding  savouring  of  verv  little 
ability  to  command  except  with  a  state  of  siege,  but  one  certain  to 


defeat  its  own  object  in  consequence  of  the  code  of  honour  usual 
among  youthful  English  gentlemen.  Had  the  college  inflicted 
rustication  generally,  with  the  proviso  that  the  guilty  parties  might 
save  their  comrades  by  denouncing  themselves,  it  would  have  been 
a  somewhat  high-handed  and  impolitic  measure,  but  one  to  which 
no  exception  could  be  taken  morally.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious 
from  what  has  occurred  that  it  would  have  been  successful.  As 
it  is,  the  whole  sting  was  taken  out  of  the  rustication  while  it 
lasted,  as  far  as  the  undergraduates  themselves  are  concerned,  by 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.  Even  the 
stern  liritish  parent  has  taken  the  side  of  the  delinquents,  who, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  just  displeasure,  have  been  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  victims  of  an  honourable  scruple  and 
a  clumsy  stretch  of  authority.  No  one  could  reasonably  have 
found  fault  with  the  actual  criminals  for  not  giving  them- 
selves up  when  they  were  never  asked  to  do  so,  while  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  find  fault  with  the  innocent  for  re- 
fusing to  criminate  their  fellows.  The  whole  proceeding  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  show  the  impolicy  of  appointing  school- 
masters to  the  headship  of  colleges — a  practice  which,  since 
the  disfavour  into  which  schoolmaster  bishops  have  fallen,  has 
been  only  too  frequent.  The  relation  of  a  college  Head  to  the 
Fellowsand  to  the  undergraduates  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  a  head-master  to  his  assistants  and  his  boys.  The  head-master 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  practically  autocratic  ;  the  Head  has  at  most  a 
moral  authority  and  a  casting  vote.  The  assistant  masters  of  a 
school  are  theoretically  powerless  ;  the  Fellows  of  a  college  are 
theoretically  and  practically  all-powerful.  But,  beyond  all  this, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  undergraduates'  status  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Anywhere  but  in  England,  even  in  the  sister  kingdoms, 
they  would  be  practically,  if  not  legally,  mi  juris,  and  under  no 
kind  of  domestic  authority  whatever.  The  restraints  and  the 
discipline  of  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  especially  at 
Oxford,  are  a  standing  marvel  to  all  foreigners,  at  least  as  much  of 
a  marvel  as  the  supposed  luxury  and  extravagance  of  those  much- 
abused  establishments.  To  maintain  this  most  salutary  combina- 
tion of  liberty  and  restraint  needs  a  very  delicate  hand ;  and  it 
is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  trace  of  delicacy 
of  hand  in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
University  College.  That  there  is  something  wrong  indeed  is 
evident  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  screwing  up.  Such  pro- 
ceedings have  often  been  unknown  in  the  liveliest  years  of 
the  liveliest  colleges  of  the  University,  where,  though 
mutual  "  drawing "  may  have  been  frequent,  and  though 
bontire3  and  other  forbidden  antics  have  often  kept  hapless 
Dons  out  of  their  beds  for  weeks  together,  no  personal  in- 
convenience or  insult  to  them  has  been  attempted.  To  set  the 
something  wrong  right  by  a  proceeding  which  would  be  not  too 
much  in  place  in  the  case  of  a  fifth-form  revolt  in  a  grammar  school 
is  certainly  not  a  masterstroke.  Moreover  now  that  the  culprits 
have,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  their  comrades,  voluntarily 
given  themselves  up,  the  Fellows  and  Master  are  in  a  singularly 
awkward  position.  They  have  invited  the  return  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  innocent  exiles  whom  they  have  banished,  in  a  manner 
which  must  for  some  time  make  the  restoration  of  proper  feeling, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult,  and  which  amounts  to  a  confession  of 
their  own  incompetence  to  govern.  This  view  of  their  conduct  does 
not,  let  it  be  once  more  repeated,  imply  the  slightest  approval,  or 
even  excuse,  of  Mr.  Chavasse's  tormentors.  It  is  simply  an  in- 
evitable result  of  a  cool  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and 
consequences  of  the  transaction. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  OX  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

/~\UR  readers  are  aware  that  Cardinal  Newman  has  been  paying 
\  J  a  week's  visit  to  London,  as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
It  was  his  first  public  appearance,  so  to  speak,  since  receiving  his  new 
dignity,  and  he  naturally  took  the  opportunity,  or  rather  no  doubt 
was  urged  to  take  the  opportunity,  of  delivering  an  address  before 
"  The  Catholic  Union."  His  audience  however  was  a  miscellaneous, 
though  an  attentive  and  enthusiastic  one,  hy  no  means  confined  to 
members  of  his  own  communion.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  deep  interest  created  both  in  the  hearers,  and  afterwards  in  the 
readers,  of  his  discourse  on  the  Conversion  of  England.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  crowds  would  gather,  even  in  London,  either 
from  curiosity  or  from  some  stronger  feeling,  whether  of  respect 
or  disrespect,  merely  to  stare  at  a  live  Cardinal  in  his  scarlet  robes. 
For  thirty  years  past  we  have  been  pretty  well  habituated  to  that 
once  unwonted  spectacle,  and  Protestants  have  learnt  to  gaze  with 
as  much  equanimity  at  the  Babylonian  symbol  which  once 
affected  their  nerves  as  a  red  rag  is  said  to  act  on  a  mad  bull, 
as  Oxford  undergraduates  gaze  after  their  first  freshman's  Sunday 
at  the  scarlet  precession  of  Heads  and  Doctors  at  St.  Mary's.  In 
truth  the  least  point  of  attraction  about  Dr.  Newman  to  the  outer 
world  is  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Cardinal,  though  no 
sensible  man  grudges  him  the  honours  thus  tardily  awarded 
by  the  Church  of  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament.  For 
many  years  past,  whenever  it  has  pleased  Dr.  Newman  to  deliver 
himself  of  any  public  utterance,  his  country  men  have  been  eager 
to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  to  them.  And  his  two  latest 
deliverances — the  address  at  Rome  last  year,  on  receiving  his 
Hat,  on  which  we  commented  at  the  time,  aud  his  address 
1  the  other  day  at  Willis's  Rooms — do,  whether  by  design  or 
|  not,  very  remarkably  complement  each  other,  and  bring  out  in  con- 
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junction  two  leading-  antitheses  of  the  religious  and  ethical  teach- 
ing so  impressively  and  consistently  exemplified  throughout  his 
whole  career,  both  in  the  Church  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adop- 
tion. In  his  Roman  address  he  insisted,  as  he  has  always  in- 
sisted since  the  appearance  of  his  earliest  work  on  The  Avians 
of  the  Fourth  Century  in  1833,  on  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  protested  against  the  favourite 
theory  of  modern  religious  liberalism  that  "  one  creed  is  as  good 
as  another.-'  In  his  address  the  other  day  ho  dwelt,  as  he  has 
again  and  again  done  before,  on  the  duty  of  recognizing  under 
its  different  aspects  the  supplementary  truth  of  the  due  place  and 
importance  of  natural  religion.  It  may  be  just  worth  noting  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  difference  in  his  treatment  of  such  questions 
Before  and  since  he  became  Cardinal.  A  shallow  and  ill-natured 
critic  observed  not  long  ago,  in  reference  to  his  strong  comments 
on  some  of  the  wild  vagaries  of  "  Mariolatry  "  exposed  in  Dr. 
Piisey's  Eirenicon — that  "  his  red  night-cap  would  be  sure  to  pre- 
serve him  from  any  more  '  bad  dreams.' "  The  remark  was  not 
more  unmannerly  than  uncalled  for.  Never  has  the  new  Cardinal's 
studied  moderation  of  tone — both  in  what  he  says  and  in  what 
he  leaves  unsaid — been  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  recent  address 
on  the  Conversion  of  Euglaud. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Cardinal's  moderation  of  tone  we  do 
not  mean  merely  that  he  discusses  the  possibilities  and  methods 
of  the  conversion  of  England  to  his  own  faith  without  any  in- 
vectives against  Protestantism  generally  or  against  the  Church  of 
England.  That  is  true  of  course,  and  all  who  know  anything  of  his 
character  and  writings  would  have  assumed  beforehand  that  it 
would  be  so,  while  they  would  no  less  clearly  understand  that 
this  moderation  of  temper  does  not  in  his  case  arise  from  cold- 
ness or  indifference.  As  he  has  himself  observed  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  Sermons,  "  It  costs  nothing  to  be  dispassionate  when  you 
feel  nothing,  and  to  be  benevolent  and  considerate  when  you  have 
no  principles  and  no  opinions."  But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
cultivate  such  dispositions  when  you  have  very  decided  convic- 
tions and  feel  keenly  about  them.  The  first  point,  however,  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  attention  here  is  not  so  much  what  may  be 
called  the  controversial  fairness  and  sobriety  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
address,  as  his  calm  and  balanced  judgment  in  handling  points 
on  which  sincere  religious  believers  of  very  opposite  schools,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  and  extravagant. 
There  is  probably  no  living  theologian,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, who  has  a  firmer — we  might  almost  say  more  passionate — 
hold  on  the  dogmatic  and  supernatural  principle  in  religion ;  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  he  does 
here,  as  in  many  previous  publications,  the  necessity'  of  recog- 
nizing— to  use  theological  language — the  due  relations  of  Nature 
r.ud  Grace.  In  the  brilliant  volume  of  Discourses  to  Mixed 
Congregations  wnich  he  published  four  or  five  years  after  his 
great  change,  some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  are  on  this 
subject ;  and  so  again,  in  his  Lectures  on  University  Educa- 
tion, he  draws  out  with  all  his  singular  fertility  of  thought  and 
expression  a  laud  of  Athanasiau  Creed  of  natural  theism,  ante- 
cedent to  all  details  of  revelation.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that 
he  here  urges  on  his  coreligionists  the  need  of  defining  to  them- 
selves precisely  what  they  mean,  and  what  they  ought  to  ask  for, 
when  they  pray  for  the  conversion  of  England.  Is  it  a  conversion 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  people,  or  of  the  race, 
and  from  what  to  what  ?  In  former  days  such  prayers  had  a  very 
definite  meaning.  "  To  pray  for  the  triumph  of  religion  was  to 
pray  for  the  success  in  political  and  civil  matters  of  certain  Sove- 
reigns, Governments,  parties,  nations."  And  thus  "  in  England 
Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  pray  for  Mary,  and 
Protestants  for  Elizabeth."  But  their  prayers  can  have  no 
political  drift  now ;  it  may  indeed  be  questioned  if  they  did  wisely 
to  desire  such  assistance  then,  or  if  it  profited  them  much  when 
for  the  moment  their  petitions  seemed  to  be  granted: — 

Queen  Mary  did  not  do  much  for  us.  In  her  short  reign  she  permitted 
acts,  as  if  fur  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  which  were  the  cause,  the  excuse,  for 
terrible  reprisals  in  the  next  reign,  and  have  stamped  on  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  a  fear  and  hatred  of  us,  viewed  as  Catholics,  which  at  the  end 
of  three  centuries  is  as  fresh  and  keen  as  it  ever  was.  Nor  did  James  II. 
do  us  any  good  in  the  next  century  by  the  exercise  of  his  regal  power. 
The  event  lias  taught  us  not  to  look  for  the  conversion  of  England  to  poli- 
tical movements  and  changes,  and  in  consequence  not  to  turn  our  prayers  for 
it  in  that  direction.  ...  1  think  the  best  favour  which  Sovereigns,  Par- 
liaments, municipalities,  and  other  political  powers  can  do  us  is  to  let  us 
alone. 

But  still,  he  argues,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  present  and  tangible 
object  for  our  prayers,  both  for  our  own  sakes,  and  because  we  are  else 
very  likely  "to  irritate  those  for  whom  we  pray,"  as  though  there 
were  some  secret  and  underhand  design  against  them.  Only  we 
should  be  careful — and  this  is  the  point  specially  insisted  on — to 
be  "  satisfied  with  ordinary  acts  of  Providence,"  and  not  to  ask  for 
miracles.  Of  Cardinal  Newman's  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous 
there  can  ba  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  therefore  his  language  on 
the  subject  is  the  more  telling  and  significant: — 

What  I  would  urge  is  this  :  the  Creator  acts  by  a  fixed  rule,  which  we 
call  a  system  of  laws,  and  ordinarily,  and  on  the  whole,  He  honours  and 
blesses  His  own  ordinance  and  acts  through  it,  and  we  best  honour  Him 
"when  we  follow  His  guidance  in  looking  fur  His  presence  where  Ho  has 
lodged  it.  Moreover,  what  is  very  remarkable,  even  when  it  is  His  will  to 
act  miraculously — even  when  He  outsteps  His  ordinary  system — He  is  wont 
to  do  honour  to  it  while  overstepping  it.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  His 
miracles  are  rather  what  may  be  called  exaggeration?,  or  carrying  out  to 
an  extreme  point,  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  than  naked  contrarieties  to  them  ; 
and  if  we  would  see  more  of  His  wonder-working  hand  we  must  look  for 
it  as  thus  mixed  up  with  His  natural  appointments.   As  Divine  aid  given 


to  the  soul  acts  through  and  with  natural  reason,  natural  affection,  and 
conscience,  so  miraculous  agency,  when  exerted,  is  in  many,  nay,  in  most 
cases,  a  co-operation  with  the  ordinary  ways  of  physical  nature. 

It  is,  then,  only  our  duty,  the  Cardinal  argues,  "if  the  Almighty 
thus  honours  Ilia  own  ordinances"  in  the  natural  dispensation  of 
things,  to  honour  them  too,  to  take  likely  rather  than  unlikely 
objects  of  prayer,  and  not  to  say,  e.g.,  of  this  or  that  particular 
person  whose  conversion  we  have  set  our  heart  on,  "  We  will 
have  him,"  as  though  we  held  "  that  doctrine  of  the  Hindoo 
theology  represented  in  Southey's  poem,  that  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices had  a  compulsory  force  on  the  Supreme  Being."  In  short, 
those  who  pray  for  the  conversion  of  England  to  the  Catholic 
( 'hurch  mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  to  pray  for  "  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,"  and  that  by  ordinary,  not  miraculous, 
means  : — 

They  would  look  for  the  gradual,  steady,  and  sound  advance  of  Catho- 
licity by  ordinary  means,  and  issues  which  are  probable,  and  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings which  are  good  and  holy.  They  would  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
individuals,  and  for  a  great  many  of  them,  and  out  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  those  especially  who  are  in  faith  and  devotion  nearest  to  the  Church, 
and  seem,  if  they  do  not  themselves  defeat  it,  to  be  the  objects  of  God's 
election  ;  for  a  removal  from  the  public  mind  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
about  us  ;  for  a  better  understanding  in  all  quarters  of  what  we  hold  and 
what  we  do  not  hold  ;  for  a  feeling  of  good  will  and  respectful  bearing  in  the 
population  towards  our  bishops  and  priests  ;  for  a  growing  capacity  iu  the 
educated  classes  of  entering  into  a  just  appreciation  of  our  characteristic 
opinions,  sentiments,  ways,  and  principles  ;  and,  in  order  to  ell'ect  all  this, 
for  a  blessing  on  our  controversialists,  that  they  may  be  gifted  with  an 
abundant  measure  of  prudence,  self-command,  tact,  knowledge  of  men  and 
tilings,  good  sense,  candour,  and  straightforwardness,  that  their  reputation 
may  be  bright  and  their  intluence  wide  and  deep  ;  and,  as  a  special  means 
and  most  necessary  for  our  success,  for  a  larger  increase  in  the  Catholic 
body  of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  sympathy,  unanimity,  and  high  prin- 
ciple, rectitude  of  conduct,  and  purity  of  life. 

To  such  prayers  and  aspirations  on  the  part  of  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  no  Protestant  can  reasonably  object ; 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  suggested,  indeed,  every  reasonable 
man  would  concur.  Nor  could  Roman  Catholics  well  do  or  desire 
less  consistently  with  loyalty  to  their  own  belief.  But  the  Car- 
dinal's moderation  of  tone  is  equally  remarkable  alike  in  his  limi- 
tation of  the  objects  to  be  desired,  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  to  be  sought.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  there  were 
those  .among  his  audience  who  would  have  preferred  a  very  different 
laud  of  exhortation,  and  who  must  have  felt  themselves  hit  hard 
by  that  characteristic  reference  to  "  the  Hindoo  theology  "  of  the 
Curse  of  Kehama.  And  there  are  many  hot-headed  religionists  of 
a  very  opposite  persuasion  who  might  profit  by  such  weighty  and 
sound  advice.  Thus  only  the  other  day  a  Dublin  Correspondent  of 
the  Record  devotes  half  a  column  to  denouncing  and  deploring- 
the  culpable  apathy  of  his  co-religionists  in  "simply  letting 
Roman  Catholics  alone,"  instead  of  straining  every  nerve  for 
"  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel."  "  Cannot,"  he 
indignantly  exclaims,  "  God  the  Holy  Ghost  convert  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Is  not  the  means  He  uses  for  that  purpose  the 
Gospel  ?  Is  not  the  duty  of  preaching  that  Gospel  to  Roman 
Catholics  just  as  clear  as  that  of  preaching  to  the  heathen  ?  And 
if  the  Church  persists  in  neglecting  this  duty,  what  can  she  ex- 
pect ?  What  but  chastisement,  humiliation,  and  defeat  ?  "  Car- 
dinal Newman  is  no  doubt  quite  as  earnest  as  this  Orange  apostle 
in  his  desire  for  the  conversion  of  outsiders  to  what  he  considers 
"  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel" — though  he  does  not  suggest  that  Pro- 
testants are  no  better  than  heathens— but  they  difiextoto  ccclo'm  their 
ideas  of  how  that  desire  may  be  most  piously  and  profitably  acted 
upon.  To  the  Church  of  England  the  Cardinal  makes  no  refer- 
ence in  his  lecture,  and  this  silence  is  in  itself  significant.  He  had 
spoken  of  it  in  former  works  as  "  a  serviceable  breakwater  "  against 
errors  worse  in  his  opinion  than  its  own,  and  had  expressly  disclaimed 
any  desire  for  its  overthrow.  In  his  address  at  Rome  last  year 
he'specified,  as  a  menacing  sign  of  the  times,  the  combination  of 
hostile  sects  "  to  oppose  the  union  of  Church  and  State  and  advo- 
cate the  unchristiamzing  of  the  monarchy  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it,"  and  he  spoke  of  their  possible  success  as  "a  catastrophe." 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  matter  his  mind  remains 
unchanged.  He  has  no  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
creed  by  means  which  he  would  regard  as  suicidal.  He  is  anxious 
of  course  for  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and. 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  once  more  dominant  in  England  ;  he 
notes  with  satisfaction  the  progress  it  has  actually  made  of  late 
years— mainly,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  through  the  influence  of 
his  own  teaching  and  example— in  the  goodwill  of  his  country- 
men, and  to  some  extent  in  numerical  strength.  But  he  cherishes 
no  fond  dream  of  a  speedy  or  miraculous  triumph  ;  he  looks  for 
success  only  to  orderlv  action  on  "  the  free  will  of  our  countrymen," 
and  to  "  the  majestic  march,  and  slow  but  sure  triumph  of  truth 
and  right  in  this  turbulent  world."  And  meanwhile  he  does  not 
contemplate  training  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  for  the  accept- 
ance of  what  he  deems  that  fuller  truth  by  shaking  their  hold  on 
such  truths— however  presumably  inadequate— as  they  already  hold. 
He  would  be  thankful  indeed  to  witness  what  to  his  apprehension  is 
the  only  perfect  vision  of  "  peace,"  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  "  make 
a  solitude  "  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  it.  If  such  large- 
hearted  and  large-minded  views  were  more  common  among  leaders 
of  religious  thought  than  they  are,  we  do  not  say  that  the  triumph 
of  Rome  would  be  nearer,  but  all  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  who 
look  forward  to  the  prevalence  and  steady  advancement  in  the  world 
of  charity,  of  concord,  and  of  truth. 
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NURSES  AND  DOCTORS. 

OF  lato  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  Las  been  given  to  the  care 
of  the  sick,  and  even  if  the  subject  has  not  assumed  tho  pro- 
portions of  a  "  fashionable  mania,*'  it  has  been  felt  that  nursing  is 
a  suitable  employment  for  educated  women,  and  that  it  opens  a 
career  which,  though  requiring  a  special  training,  is  not  only  not 
derogatory  to  them,  but  is  one  in  which  delicacy  and  refinement  are 
peculiarly  requisite.  This  movement,  which  may  bo  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  Crimean  War,  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  various  sisterhoods  and  schools  for  nurses, 
sometimes  connected  with  some  particular  form  of  religious  belief, 
and  sometimes  not.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  public  hospitals 
of  this  country  would  long  remain  unaffected  by  the  movement, 
more  especially  as  it  was  generally  felt  that  there  was  room  for 
improvement  both  in  the  character  of  the  staff  and  in  the  regu- 
lations. Accordingly  in  several  of  these  institutions  new  nurses 
have  been  secured  superior  to  their  predecessors  in  education, 
training,  and  social  position,  and  new  rules  have  been  introduced 
which,  while  carefully  arranging  for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  tho 
attendants,  are  yet  of  a  very  strict  disciplinary  character  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  that  changes  of  so  much  magnitude,  affecting  tho  inte- 
rests and  positions  of  the  various  officials,  should  take  place  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  controversy,  and  every  one  will  remember  the 
dispute  which  arose  at  King's  College  Hospital  in  consequence  of 
the  Governors  of  that  institution  objecting  to  tho  nursing  of  their 
patients  being  undertaken  by  the  St.  John's  Sisterhood,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  ill  done,  but  that  the  Sisterhood  was  not 
entirely  under  their  control.  In  that  case  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  subscribers  and  tho  public  at  large,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  nurses.  We  understand  that  the  result  fully  justifies  that 
decision.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  however,  where  differences  have 
arisen  which  have  caused  much  ferment  in  medical  circles,  the  dis- 
agreement has  been  between  ike  visiting  medical  staff  (who  wish 
to  preserve  the  old  order  of  affairs)  on  the  one  side,  and  a  reform- 
ing matron  on  the  other.  In  the  month  of  October  last  a  new 
matron  was  appointed,  who  bad  had  long  experience  in  a  similar 
position  at  Leicester,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasurer,  who 
is  responsible  for  tho  general  management'  of  this  hospital,  she 
made  changes  which  have  proved  so  unpalatable  to  the  visiting 
staff  that  they  have  made  them  the  ground  of  a  formal  complaint  j 
to  the  Governors.  When  we  mention  what  some  of  these  changes 
are,  they  will  not,  we  think,  appear  wholly  evil  to  the  lay  mind. 
The  nurses  are  for  the  future  forbidden  to  wear  long  earrings  or 
gaudy  ornaments,  or  to  prepare  or  eat  any  food  in  the  wards; 
they  have  to  wear  a  uniform  cap  and  apron;  and  they  are  at 
intervals  moved  from  ward  to  ward  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  experience.  They  are  no  longer  divided  into  separate  classes 
for  day  and  night  work,  but  all  take  their  fair  share,  which  is 
desirable  both  because  the  strain  on  their  health  is  less  under  this 
arrangement,  and  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the 
services  of  superior  women  for  night  nursing  alone.  Facilities  are 
also  afforded  for  lady  pupils  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  attend- 
ance at  the  hospital.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
changes  commend  themselves  to  the  resident  physician,  a  man  who,  j 
to  quote  Dr.  Moxon  (himself  among  the  strongest  opponents  of 
all  change  in  these  matters),  is  "  the  best  living  authority  on 
hospital  management."  Indeed,  if  things  have  come  to  a  "crisis," 
it  must  clearly  be  from  some  other  cause  than  the  radically  vicious 
nature  of  the  alterations;  some  may  suppose  it  to  be  want  of 
tact  on  the  matron's  part,  some  may  set  it  down  to  pique  on  that 
of  her  opponents.  To  judge  which  of  these  two  views  is  the  true 
one,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  what  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Governors  in  the  matter.  Now  the  Governors  of  Guy's  are,  as  : 
Dr.  Moxon  says,  "  princes,  bishops,  nobles,  statesmen,  financiers  "  ; 
they  have  gone  carefully  into  the  charges  preferred  by  the  doctors  j 
against  the  matron  ;  and  though  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  natural  disposition  of  a  body  of  men  of  this  kind  without  i 
special  knowledge  would  be  to  support  the  complaining  experts,  | 
the  fact  is  that  they  have  decided  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  matron,  on  the  ground  that  the  complaints 
against  her  were  either  frivolous  or  unproved. 

With  affairs  in  the  state  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  "  the 
relations "  being  "very  much  strained '' between  the  matron  and 
the  doctors,  and  nothing  but  the  inherent  solidity  of  the  venerable 
institution  preserving  it  from  the  fate  of  a  house  divided  against  j 
itself,  an  article  appeared  in   the   Nineteenth   Century  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Margaret  Lonsdale.    If  it  was  intended  as  an  | 
attempt,  in  return  for  benefits  conferred,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
Waters,  it  has  certainly  proved  a  failure.    Much  allowance  ought  | 
undoubtedly  to  be  made  for  a  young  lady  who  has  just  published 
a  book  that  has  run  through  seven  editions,  and  who  is  asked  to 
supply  a  paper  on  a  kindred  subject  to  a  popular  periodical,  j 
Nevertheless  we  dare  say  that  Miss  Lonsdale  would  now  be  the  first  ! 
to  acknowledge  that  she  acted  indiscreetly,  not  to  say  ungratefully, 
in  availing  herself  of  the  generous  permission  of  the  hospital 
authorities  to  study  nursing  under  their  roof,  and  then,  without  j 
their  sanction,  using  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  draw  a  highly  I 
coloured  picture  of  the  faults  in  the  management  existing  there 
till  within  the  last  few  mouths.    Though  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  Miss  Lonsdale,  considering  her  position,  ought  never  to  I 
have  written  the  article  above  referred  to,  and  though  the  violence  I 
with  which  she  attacks  a  certain  class  of  women  suggests  rather  I 
youth  than  charity  in  the  writer,  nevertheless  we  are  glad  it  has  I 
been  done,  as  it  has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  learning  [ 


the  truth  about  matters  in  which  they  have  a  great  interest, 
and  which  it  is  very  important  should  not  bo  settled  in  a 
corner.  In  calling  her  article  "  The  Present  Crisis  at  Guy's,"  Miss 
Lonsdale  was  peculiarly  injudicious;  had  she  but  realized  the 
safety  of  generalities,  and  chosen  a  humbler  if  less  attractive 
title,  she  might  have  escaped  the  triple  attack  which  her  own 
editor,  after  the  treacherous  fashion  of  the  present  day,  has 
let  loose  on  her,  and  the  Contemporary  of  this  month  might 
have  been  without  the  verbose  fulminations  of  Dr.  Moxon.  This 
gentleman's  contribution  to  the  pretty  quarrel  is  indeed  extra- 
ordinary, whether  we  consider  the  violence  of  the  writer's 
tone  or  his  inability  to  combat  the  difficulties  of  his  mother 
tongue.  Whatever  m?y  have  been  the  lady's  sins  in  the  matter 
of  acrimony,  the  Doctor  has  certainly  bettered  the  example. 
Such  words  as  "  discomplimetit  "  and  "  a  slant  eye,''  and  the  de- 
scription of  St.  Thomas's  as  a  "handsome  elaborato  byword,''  will, 
wo  think,  justify  our  criticisms  on  his  style,  while  the  following 
sentence,  taken  from  the  same  source,  is  at  once  offensive  and 
obscure: — "Miss  Lonsdale  should,  when  she  wishes  to  wound, 
always  take  care  that  she  does  not  enlist  tho  conscience  of  her 
victim  on  his  own  side ;  thus  would  she  reach  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  cruelty.''  After  this  specimen  of  his  writing,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Spectator  pays  Dr. 
Moxon  a  compliment  on  his  literary  attainments.  It  would, 
however,  be  but  of  little  moment  if  the  strong  bias  which 
influences  Dr.  Moxon  only  interfered  with  his  power  of  ex- 
pression ;  unfortunately,  it  also  prevents  his  taking  proper  care 
to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  his  facts.  Thus  he  puts  the  following 
query  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  quality  of  the  nurses  now 
at  Guy's : — "  Is  not  the  new  Matron  now  engaging  domestic 
servants  for  nurses  on  the  '  new  system  '  and  applying  to  the 
Registry  Office  for  them  ?  "  We  have  unimpeachable  authority 
for  answering  this  question  in  the  negative.  Not  only  is  there 
no  necessity  for  such  a  course,  but  the  authorities  are  receiving 
frequent  applications  from  such  places  as  the  Leeds  Infirmary  to 
be  allowed  to  send  nurses  to  Guy's  to  be  perfected  in  their  duties. 
There  is  another  matter  in  this  article  that  is  calculated  to 
mislead,  and  that  is  the  frequent  quotations  from  an  "  official 
account  "  by  the  Resident  Physician.  Now  one  of  the  latest  acts  of 
the  Governors  has  been  to  pass  an  order  forbidding  any  of  their 
staff  to  write  to  the  public  press  on  hospital  affairs,  and  it  would 
be,  to  say  the  least,  surprising  if  Dr.  Steele  should  so  promptly 
have  run  counter  to  their  wishes.  Our  information  justifies 
us  in  asking  whether  it  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Steele  has  made 
no  official  statement  whatever.  Again,  Dr.  Moxon  is  desirous 
of  showing  that  the  class  of  Sisters  under  the  old  system 
was  sufficiently  high,  and  to  this  end  he  quotes  the  cases  of 
six  ladies  of  good  birth  and  education  as  having  "  recently :' 
left  in  consequence  of  the  matron's  action.  Of  these  we  learn  that 
the  last  three  had  left  some  four  or  five  years  before  the  new 
system  was  introduced ;  that  the  Sister  said  to  be  "  discharged  on 
account  of  her  religion "  was  removed  because  she  declined  to 
comply  with  the  general  regulation  that  the  Sisters  should  read 
prayers  in  the  wards ;  and  that  one  of  the  remaining  two  ladies  was 
dismissed  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  from  the  former 
matron.  Arguments  based  on  such  untrustworthy  data  as  the 
above  can  carry  but  little  weight,  and  we  regret  that  Dr.  Moxon 
was  not  more  precise  in  his  inquiries  before  giving  publicity  to 
their  results. 

The  article  of  Sir  William  Gull  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  free  from  such  faults  as  those,  and  the 
asperity  with  which  he  rebukes  the  lady's  somewhat  pert  positive- 
ness  is  quite  justifiable.  What  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  is  that 
ou  the  points  with  which  the  public  are  concerned  he  is  by  no 
means  entirely  at  variance  with  her.  One  of  Miss  Lonsdale's 
principal  complaints  against  the  old  system  is  that  people  were 
placed  in  the  position  of  nurse  who  had  not  received  proper  train- 
ing, and  had  previously  fulfilled  for  a  few  months  the  humble  post 
of  scrubber  or  ward-maid ;  whereas  nowadays  no  woman  is  con- 
sidered qualified  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a  patient  till  she  has  been 
a  probationer  for  two  or  three  years,  and  has  regularly  studied 
all  the  details  of  nursing.  On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Gull  says 
very  decidedly  and  with  perfect  candour: — 

Hitherto  there  has  been  but  little  selection  of  proper  persons  to  become 
nurses,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  authorities  of  our 
large  hospitals  are  alive  to  the  pressing  importance  of  this  matter,  and  are 
willing  to  make  arrangements  for  both  the  selection  and  the  training  of 
such  women.  Any  action  in  this  direction  will  be  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  patients  of  the  hospital  themselves,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  large. 

And  later  on  be  mentions  that  he  has  himself  been  pressing  on  the 
authorities  of  Guy's  to  prosecute  the  movement  for  making  the 
Hospital  available  as  a  training  college  for  nurses  as  it  already  is 
for  students,  and  expresses  his  fear  lest  the  manner  of  Miss 
Lonsdale's  remarks  should  hinder  the  very  cause  she  has  at 
heart.  After  this  no  one  cau  help  feeling  that,  though  Miss 
Lonsdale  may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  evils  of  the  old 
system,  and  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Guy's  in 
particular  has  for  a  long  while  and  on  the  whole  been  well  con- 
ducted, yet  the  general  aim  of  the  new  system  to  improve  the 
tone  and  training  of  our  nurses  is  highly  commendable,  and  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  visiting  doctors  should  be  found 
in  opposition  to  it. 

It  has  been  very  sensibly  said  that  no  reform  is  wholly  good  ;  and 
so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  nursing.  It  is  very  natural  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  Sisters  are  drawu  from  a  higher  grade  of  society,  are  more 
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intelligent,  and,  in  fact,  more  fit  for  their  duties,  a  desire  should 
arise  on  their  part  for  greater  independence.  As  Miss  Lonsdale  herself 
admits,"  It  is  a  real  and  not  merely  an  imaginary danger  that  highly- 
trained  nurses  are  more  likely  to  be  tempted  to  overstep  the 
just  limits  of  their  position";  and  we  certainly  consider  that 
a  nurse's  proper  position  is  one  entirely  subordinate  to  the  doctor's, 
and  that  her  duty  is  to  ask  his  advice  and  follow  it  on  any  point 
on  which  she  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  views.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  good  doctor  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
management  of  the  sick ;  and  it  is,  as  Sir  W.  G  ull  says,  a  funda- 
mental error  to  arrogate  for  any  system  of  nursing  sources  of 
knowledge  not  derived  from  the  medical  profession.  We  feel  on 
reading  such  a  sentence  as  the  following — "A  doctor  is  no  more 
necessarily  a  judge  of  the  details  of  nursing  than  a  nurse  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  certain  drugs  " — that  Miss  Lonsdale 
is  carried  away  by  her  desire  to  give  due  weight  to  the  importance 
of  nurses  so  far  as  to  nuduly  curtail  the  sphere  and  responsibility  of 
the  doctor.  Sir  W.  Gull  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a 
poetic  fiction  to  suppose  that  women  have  an  inherent  fitness  for 
nursing ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  majority  of  mankind 
will  still  take  Sir  Walter  Scott's  view,  and  prefer  the  attentions  of  a 
lady  to  those  of  the  most  "quietly  zealous'  medical  students,  pro- 
vided they  are  sure  the  lady  is  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor, 
and  not  carrying  out  "  the  evolution  of  nursing  to  a  higher  level  " 
according  to  her  private  ideas.  There  is  this,  too,  to  be  said 
as  to  the  subordination  of  hospital  nurses  to  doctors — that 
a  nurse  can  only  be  expected  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  particular  doctor  who  attends  her  patients ;  she  has  not  to 
swear  a  vow  of  obedience  to  the  whole  profession,  including 
students;  and  we  can  cordially  sympathize  with  the  irritation 
with  which  Miss  Lonsdale  speaks  of  bearish  lads  coming  in  at  all 
hours,  making  a  litter,  and  generally  disturbing  the  economy  of  the 
wards.  It  is  true  that  Sir  W.  Gull  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
view,  and  considers  that  "  the  quiet  zeal  evinced  by  the  students 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  intluences  in  a  hospital :' ; 
but  the  public,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  have  not  the  most  exalted 
idea  of  medical  students  as  a  class,  are  not  unnaturally  a  little 
sceptical  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  patients  of  allowing  these 
young  gentlemen  to  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will  through  the 
wards  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  will  not,  we  think,  at  the  first 
blush  admit  the  "  absurdity  "  of  Miss  Lonsdale's  proposition  that 
the  nurses  should  at  times  have  a  right  to  exclude  the  students 
from  the  wards.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  medical  students 
should  have  the  advantage  of  studying  the  phases  of  disease  and 
the  effect  of  remedies  in  a  large  hospital,  but  the  public  have  a 
right  to  demand  that,  while  no  hindrance  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
gentlemen  or  lady  pupils  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  the  interests 
of  the  patients  lor  whom  tbe  hospital  was  founded  and  for  whose 
sake  it  is  kept  up  should  be  the  first  consideration  with  the 
authorities. 


LOSS  OF  THE  AMERICAN. 

ALL  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  this 
vessel  must  have  learnt  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  her 
gallant  commander  was  amongst  those  saved  by  the  barque  Emma 
Herriman.  Under  the  most  trying  circumstances  Captain  McClean 
Wait's  conduct  was  marked  by  perfect  coolness  and  judgment, 
and,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  vessel  must  almost  inevitably 
sink,  he  seems  to  have  taken  all  possible  measures  with  admirable 
foresight,  and  to  have  shown  no  more  flurry  or  anxiety  than  if  a 
trifling  accident  had  occurred.  The  incidents  of  the  loss,  it  is  true, 
were  not  nearly  as  terrible  as  those  of  most  famous  shipwrecks 
have  been  ;  but  nevertheless  a  tremendous  responsibility  rested  on 
the  Captain,  and  there  was  much  that  might  have  shaken  the  nerve 
of  a  less  strong  and  capable  man.  The  story  of  the  foundering  of 
his  vessel  is  a  singular  one.  After  experiencing  a  heavy  gale  in 
the  Lay  of  Biscay,  she  had,  it  seems,  good  fortune  so  far  as  re- 
garded weather,  and  was  getting  near  the  Equator,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  last  month,  the  propeller  shaft  suddenly 
gave  way,  smashing,  apparently,  through  the  pipe  and  tunnel 
which  surrounded  it,  and  through  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
screw  raced  furiously  for  a  short  time  and  then  stopped.  The 
water  of  course  rushed  into  the  ship,  and  a  brave  effort  which  the 
third  engineer  made  to  get  to  the  breach  in  the  tunnel  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Cue  of  the  officers  was  lowered  over  the  stern,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  propeller  had  "  drooped  "  and  that  the  stern 
post  was  bent,  so  that  the  vessel  was  utterly  disabled  so  far  as 
steam  propulsion  went.  The  water  entering  through  what  must 
have  been  a  large  opening,  rose  rapidly  in  the  after  hold.  The 
pumps  were  immediately  set  to  work,  but  the  water  continued  to 
rise  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  the  Captain,  who  from  the  first  had  shown 
perfect  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  ordered  that  provisions  and 
water  should  be  put  into  the  boats,  and  that  they  should  be  lowered. 
As  it  was  clear  that  all  the  spare  space  would  be  wanted  for  these 
absolute  necessaries,  he  refused,  with  commendable  firmness,  to 
allow  the  passengers  or  crew  to  place  any  bundles  or  packages  in 
the  boats.  That  there  was  scarcely  any  chance  of  saving  the 
vessel  must  have  been  clear ;  but  Captain  Wait  rightly  judged 
that  it  would  be  some  time  before  she  would  sink,  and,  considering 
no  doubt  that  a  good  meal  would  keep  up  the  passengers'  courage, 
and  that  the  store  in  the  boats  ought  to  be  economized  as  much 
as  possible,  he  sent  them  into  the  saloon  to  breakfast.  This  over, 
they  got  into  the  boats ;  and,  inspired  probably  by  the  admirable 


example  of  the  commander  and  his  officers,  showed  praiseworthy 
firmness  and  self-possession,  the  embarkation  being  effected,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  seamen,  as  quietly  as  though  a  pleasure-trip 
was  in  contemplation.  Having  thus  assured,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, the  safety  of  his  passengers,  the  Captain,  who  appears  to 
have  calculated  the  time  of  the  ship's  sinking  as  calmly  as  if  ho 
were  making  some  everyday  computation,  called  on  the  crew  to 
make  a  last  attempt  to  save  her.  They  appear  to  have  responded 
most  willingly,  and  everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  to 
keep  the  American  afloat.  Coals  and  cargo  were,  thrown  over- 
board, and  the  steam-pump,  which  had  broken  down,  was 
set  going;  but  all  to  no  avail,  for  the  water  rose  steadily, 
and  the  sea,  which  was  getting  up,  made  a  clean  breach 
over  the  quarter-deck.  At  11.30  a.m.,  theve  being  clearly 
no  hope,  the  Captain  ordered  the  men  to  take  to  the  boats,  and 
they  obeyed  with  some  alacrity,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
After  they  had  all  safely  embarked,  the  Captain,  left  alone  on  board 
the  sinking  vessel,  called  on  them  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
ship.  They  did  so;  and  then,  having  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
preserve  life  and  to  save  the  property  of  the  owners,  and  having 
obeyed  a  noble  tradition  as  a  frigate  captain  of  the  old  time  might 
have  done,  the  commander  at  last  consulted  his  own  safety  and 
left  the  American,  which  shortlv  afterwards  sank. 

The  fact  that  all  were  thus  able  to  escape  from  the  ship  was,  of 
course,  due  in  the  first  place  to  her  being  properly  provided  with 
boats.  Of  these  there  were  eight,  some  of  which  were  apparently 
large  ones.  In  spite,  however,  of  there  being  quite  enough  of 
them  to  hold  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  in  spite  of  the  consider- 
able  time  which  elapsed  between  the  accident  and  her  sinking, 
there  might  have  been  on  board  one  of  those  painful  scenes  of 
panic  and  confusion  which  have  so  often  occurred  at  shipwreck's, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  excellent  organization  which  prevailed. 
As  was  to  be  expected  with  such  a  captain,  all  the  boats  were) 
kept  ready  for  work,  and  during  the  voyage  the  crew  had  been 
regularly  drilled  at  boat  service,  so  that  when  the  order  was 
given  to  lower  the  boats,  every  one  knew  what  to  do,  and, 
without  any  kind  of  confusion,  they  were  lowered  as  quickly  as 
those  of  a  man-of-war  would  have  been.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
within  two  minutes  after  the  order  was  given,  the  boats  were  all 
in  the  water.  The  orderly  way  in  which  everything  was  don- and 
the  sight  of  the  boats  in  the  water  no  doubt  tended  to  prevent  any 
pnnic  on  the  part  of  the  passengers  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
they  seem  to  have  shown  unusual  courage.  The  example  of  an 
intrepid  man  not  in  the  least  dismayed  or  bewildered  by  a  great 
disaster,  and  of  the  subordinates  whoso  admirably  seconded  him,  had 
its  effect  on  all.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  were 
none  of  those  attempts  by  the  seamen  to  save  themselves,  regard- 
less of  others,  which  have  so  often  been  made  when  passenger 
ships  have  been  lost.  The  safety  of  the  passengers  was  thought  of 
first,  and  then  the  men  did  their  best  to  save  the  ship.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  contrast  the  order  which  prevailed  on  board  the 
American  when  there  were  eighteen  feet  of  water  in  tbe  hold, 
with  the  scene  that  occurred  some  ten  months  ago  on  board  a 
Channel  steamer  when  one  boat  had  to  be  lowered. 

After  the  vessel  had  sunk,  the  little  squadron  under  Captain 
Wait  did  not  long  keep  together.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster 
Cape  Palmas,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ivory  and  the  Gold 
Coasts,  was  some  250  miles  distant,  bearing  about  N.E.  For  this 
Cape  the  course  was  given  by  the  commander,  and  a  strong  and 
favourable  wind  at  first  sent  the  boats  quickly  on  their  way.  The 
first  and  second  cutters  and  second  lifeboat  outsailed  the  other  five 
so  much  that  at  dusk  the  latter  were  out  of  sight.  The  three 
boats  were  hove  to  for  a  short  time  by  the  chief  officer,  who  was 
in  command ;  but  as  the  others  did  not  come  up,  he  determined  to 
proceed  on  his  course,  and  determined  wisely,  no  doubt,  as  it  is 
dillicult  to  see  that  anything  would  have  been  gained  by  waiting. 
During  the  next  day  (the  24th)  the  three  boats  parted  company, 
the  cutters  outsailing  the  lifeboat.  At  six  the  following  morning 
land  was  made  by  the  former,  and,  when  near  it.  the  cutters 
were  picked  up  by  the  Congo,  a  homeward-bound  steamer. 
The  behaviour  of  Captain  Liversedge,  the  commander  of  this 
vessel,  was  most  praiseworthy.  Placing  a  look-out  at  the 
masthead,  he  steamed  about  in  search  of  the  other  boats, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  picked  up  the  second  life- 
boat. The  search  for  the  rest  was  continued  during  the 
whole  night,  lights  being  burned  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
A  twelve  hours'  quest  having  proved  fruitless,  the  Congo  resumed 
her  course,  and  lauded  the  shipwrecked  passengers  and  seamen  at 
Madeira  on  the  8th  of  the  present  month.  Of  the  remaining  five 
boats,  three  were  picked  up  by  the  barque  Emma  Herriman  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  April,  and  those  who  had  been  on  board 
them  were  transferred  on  the  27th  to  the  steamer  Voan-.a,  which 
took  them  to  the  port  of  Gran  Bassa  on  the  African  coast.  Of 
the  other  two  boats  nothing  has  yet  been  heard ;  but  very  possibly 
they  have  been  picked  up  by  some  outward-bound  vessel.  A  strange 
misfortune  befell  those  who  were  landed  at  Gran  Bassa.  They 
embarked  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month  on  board  the  steamer 
Senegal,  which  made  for  the  island  of  Great  Canary.  Off  the 
coast  of  this  island  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock.  She  was  got  off, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  she  would  soon  go  down  ;  so  that  for 
a  second  time  within  a  few  days  the  unfortunate  travellers  and 
mariners  experienced  the  sensation  of  being  on  board  a  sinking 
ship.  The  vessel  was  run  ashore,  and  those  on  board  were  saved, 
with  one  exception.  Owing  to  some  unintelligible  clumsiness,  one 
of  the  boats  capsized  when  lowered,  and  was  cut  in  two  by  the 
propeller.    Mr.  John  Paterson,  a  member  of  the  Cape  Legislative 
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Council,  was  drowned,  and  another  passenger  had  his  hand  and  arm 
seriously  injured.  The  remainder  of  those  in  the  boat,  however, 
were  saved,  and  the  shipwrecked  passengers  and  crew  made  their 
way  to  Las  Pal  mas,  the  capital  of  the  island — not,  of  course,  to  be 
coiifounded  with  the  town  at  Cape  Palmas— from  which  place 
they  were  taken  to  Madeira  by  the  steamer  Teuton,  a  _  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  Union  Steamship  Company , which  had  received  orders 
to  touch  at  Las  Palmas  to  see  whether  any  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  American  had  been  landed  there.  At  the  time  of 
their  arrival  at  Madeira  some  of  them,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
were  ill :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  what  had  been  undergone 
had  in  aivy  case  immediately  endangered  life. 

The  story  of  the  double  misfortune  which  befell  them  is  made 
tragic  by  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Paterson,  and,  in  spite_  of 
legitimate  hope,  the  absence  of  tidings  respecting  the  two  missing 
boats  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  Happily,  however,  the  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  American  is  far  from  being  altogether  painful.  The 
conduct  of  the  Captain  showed  those  high  qualities  which  have 
been  thought  specially  to  characterize  English  seamen,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  officers  under  him  behaved  admirably.  None  of 
the  passengers  gave  way  to  unreasoning  fear,  and  the  seamen, 
fitly  commanded,  worked  well  and  steadily  to  the  last.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  vessel  was  properly  found,  the  owners 
having  provided  her  with  boats  enough  to  take  away 
all  on  board  in  case  of  disaster;  and  indeed  the  only  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  the  loss  of  the  American  is  that,  since  it  is 
clearly  possible  for  a  passenger  steamer  to  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats,  the  owners  of  all  passenger  steamers  should  be 
obliged  to  equip  their  vessels  properly  in  this  respect,  and  that  no 
further  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nonsense  which  is  some- 
times talked  about  its  not  being  practicable  to  do  so.  Some  other 
nonsense  also  may  not  impossibly  be  disposed  of  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  and  the  Senegal.  For  a  long  time  past,  whenever  the 
account  of  the  launching  of  a  passenger  steamer  has  been  described, 
it  has  always  been  pompously  stated  that  the  vessel  was  divided 
into  watertight  compartments,  so  that,  if  her  skin  was  broken  in 
any  place,  the  water  would  enter  one  compartment,  and  that,  with 
one  or  even  more  full,  she  would  yet  remain  afloat.  The  American 
was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  seven  of  these  compartments. 
Of  what  avail  were  they  ?  The  breaking  of  the  propeller  made  a 
hole  in  one  of  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  pumps,  the  vessel  gradually 
rilled  and  sank.  The  Senegal  was  in  all  probability  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  watertight  compartments.  Of  what  avail  were 
they  to  her  ?  The  ship  struck  on  a  rock,  and  when  she  was  got 
off  was  found  to  be  rapidly  filling.  In  how  many  of  the  accidents 
to  great  iron  steamers  which  have  happened  of  late  years  have  the 
so-called  watertight  compartments  prevented  the  ship  from  going 
down  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
stowage  and  of  passenger  accommodation,  it  may  be  impo?sible  thus 
to  subdivide  a  merchantman  ;  but  then  the  public  should  not  be 
informed  of  a  supposed  security  against  danger  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  does  not  exist.  That  the  risk  of  foundering  can  be 
greatly  diminished  by  the  subdivision  is  indisputable-;  but  in  too 
many  merchant  ships,  either  the  subdivision  is  insufficient,  or  else 
the  bulkheads  are  not  really  watertight.  It  is  absurd  to  place  any 
substantial  reliance  on  such  precautions  as  are  now  taken,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  delusive  statements  should  frequently 
be  made.  The  loss  of  the  American  may  do  some  good  if  it  causes 
a  wholesome  scepticism  as  to  the  flourishing  accounts  which  ap- 
pear of  the  safeguards  against  foundering  provided  in  great 
passenger  steamers. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — III. 

1  N  the  general  sketch  which  was  given  a  little  time  ago  in  these 
J-  columns  of  important  works  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
most  of  the  interesting  pictures  in  the  first  gallery  were  specially 
mentioned.  Some  productions  of  particular  merit,  however, 
necessarily  escaped  notice.  Among  these  are  Mr.  Oswald  von 
Glehn's  very  graceful  and  tender  "^Enone"  (31),  which  the 
Hanging  Committee  have  poked  into  a  corner,  where  its  merits  are 
discovered  only  by  pain  and  labour ;  and  Miss  Hilda  Montalba's 
f  Venetian  Boy  unloading  a  Market-Boat "  (32),  which  fully 
deserves  the  good  place  assigned  to  it.  The  work  is  strikingly 
free  and  vigorous,  both  in  drawing  and  colouring,  and  makes  one 
hope  very  much  from  Miss  Montalba's  powers.  M.  Mesdag's  "  Night  ■ 
Scheveningen "  (38)  is  a  fine  effect,  strongly  represented;  and  Mb. 
Fahey's  "  I'm  Going  a-Milking "  (50)  exhibits  very  favourably 
the  artist's  capacity  for  seizing  and  interpreting  the  tender,  half- 
pathetic  moods  of  Nature.  What  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Frith  proposed 
to  himself  to  seize  or  interpret  in  his  staring,  commonplace 
picture  of  a  "  Tenby  Fishwoman  "  (58)  it  would  be  idle  to  inquire. 
No  doubt  the  work  will  be  admired,  just  as  the  vulgarest  novels 
find  the  largest  number  of  readers ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
must  be  long  before  there  is  any  widesnread  hesitation  in  gratify- 
ing the  demand  for  that  which  is  liked  solely  by  reason  of  its 
common  and  shallow  nature.  In  this  room  there  is  one  picture, 
Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  Highland  Drove "  (26),  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  but  which  can  be  looked  at  again  and  again 
with  increasing  pleasure.  The  spectator  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  know  and  love  the  Highlands  is  at  once  carried  into 
them  while  he  looks  at  Mr.  Graham's  marvellously  painted 
cattle  and  at  the  light  which  seems  almost  to  shift  and  change 
before  one's  eyes  on  the  hillside.  Amongst  other  works  not  vet  men- 


tioned in  this  gallery  we  may  direct  special  attention  to  Mr. 
Magrath's  very  clever  "picture,  "In  the  Green  Fields  of  Erin  "(72). 
In  the  second  room  Mr.  Barrett  Browning,  whose  versatility  ap- 
pears to  be  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  exhibits  a  very  clever  and 
humorous  portrait  of  a  pig  under  the  title  "  Watching  the  Skittle- 
Players"  (102).  The  players  are  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  attention 
is  left  free  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  representation  of  their 
audience.  The  "  Race  to  Market,  Tahiti,  Society  Islands"  (115), 
by  Mr.  N.  Chevalier,  is  a  fresh  and  original  picture,  full  of  sun- 
light and  movement.  The  attitude  and  look  of  the  dog  in  one  of 
the  racing  canoes  is  a  happy  touch.  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  "  Cattle 
in  the  Roman  Campagna  "  (120)  surely  deserved  a  better  fate  than 
that  of  being  "  skied."  For  his  picture  of  "Sunrise,  Waterloo 
Bridge  "  (118),  Mr.  John  O'Connor  has  chosen  as  a  motto  Words- 
worth's magnificent  lines : — 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
Dear  God  !  The  very  houses  seem  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still. 

In  saying  that  the  choice  is  justified  by  the  painting  of  the  picture 
we  give  the  artist  the  very  highest  praise.  Mr.  Leslie's  "  All  that 
Glitters  is  not  Gold  "(131)  is  curiously  vicious  in  style.  The 
rustic  is  such  a  rustic  as  has  never  been  seen  out  of  a  stage  crowd 
while  the  "  supers' "  dresses  have  still  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and  the 
whole  picture  is  as  irritatingly  smooth  and  clean  as  the  interior  of  a 
prison.  Mr.  Boughton's  "  Evangeline  ''  (139)  is  in  itself  a  charm- 
ing picture,  but  the  motto — 

When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale — 

is  a  trifle  unhappy,  since  the  one  quality  which  is  not  present  in 
the  picture  i3  that  of  heat.  We  return,  with  renewed  pleasure,  to 
the  "  Sister's  Kiss  "  (142),  painted  by  the  President.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  pose,  the  delicacy  of  the  colouring,  the  elasticity  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  the  sense  of  free  open  air  that  pervades 
the  picture,  all  combine  to  make  it,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  line  of  pictures  amongst  which  it 
occupies  the  most  prominent  place  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
with  an  unusual  and  welcome  attention  to  the  effect  of  colour 
which  may  be  obtained  by  judicious  hanging;  and  Mr.  Perugiui's 
pretty  and  graceful  "  Siesta  "  (150)  aids  in  a  marked  manner  the 
pleasing  general  result.  In  "  Follow  my  Leader"  (155)  Mr.  J.  A. 
Storey  has  found  again  the  attractiveness  which  seemed  to  some 
extent  wanting  in  his  last  year's  pictures.  The  subject  is  emi- 
nently pleasing,  and  it  has  been  treated  with  line  and  skilful  ap- 
preciation. Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  two  fine  works  in  this  gallery 
(176,  195)  have  been  already  spoken  of. 

In  the  third  gallery  a  prominent  place  is  held  by  "  Victoria 
Regina  "  (217),  by  Mr.  Wells,  a  picture  purporting  to  represent 
the  Queen  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  William  IV.  The 
first  thins  which,  to  borrow  a  French  phrase,  "  leaps  to  the  eyes" 
of  one  who  looks  at  this  picture  is  that  the  kneeling  figure  would, 
if  he  stood  upright,  be  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Consideration  of 
the  unpleasant  colouring  and  the  stiff  woodenness  of  the  whole 
composition  may  follow  upon  contemplation  of  this.  Amongst 
other  works  in  this  gallery  to  which  we  have  not  yet  called  atten- 
tion we  may  notice  Mr.  Aumonier's  very  pleasing  landscape  of 
"  Oxford"  (223),  Mr.  Parsons's  "  October  Evening  "  (222),  and  Mrs. 
Perugini's  clever  picture  of  a  child  in  distress  over  "  Multiplication  " 
(231).  Beyond  these  we  come  to  the  President's  '''Light  of  the 
Harem"  (256),  the  beauty  of  which  seems  somewhat  marred  by 
its  curious  pallor,  to  a  striking  picture  by  Mr.  Blashfield,  "  The 
Roman  Ladies — a  Fencing  Lesson  at  the  Gladiatorial  School" 
(251),  and  to  a  strangely  and  unhappily  careless  work  by  Mr. 
Hook,  "  Sea-pools"  (261).  Other  important  pictures  not  yet 
referred  to  are  Sir  John  Gilbert's  finely  studied  and  coloured 
"  King  Henrv  VI.  "  (275),  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  "  Amour  ou  Patrie" 
(282),' and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Night  Watch  "  (298).  This  is  a 
curiously  impressive  picture.  The  solitude  of  the  place,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  columns  rising  against  the  night  sky,  the  stealthy 
;  prowl  of  the  lions,  who  are  the  only  living  and  moving  things  in 
!  the  picture,  and  the  bright  light  reflected  from  their  watchful  eyes 
are  all  given  with  admirable  feeling  and  fidelity.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  pictures  that  Mr.  Riviere  has  produced. 

The  fourth  room  contains  one  of  the  two  finest  sea-pieces  of 
the  year,  "  Britannia's  Realm  "  (387),  by  Mr.  Brett.  This  is  a 
wonderfully  line  rendering  of  a>  wide  stretch  of  calm,  open  sea 
dotted  with  sails.  The  freedom,  the  vigour,  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  work  are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  Mr. 
Brett  has  perhaps  never  painted  any  better  thing.  In  this  gal- 
lery hang  also  Mr.  Frank  Holl's  effective,  if  somewhat  conven- 
tional, picture,  "  Ordered  to  the  Front "  (366),  and  Mr.  Long's 
"Portrait  of  Mr.  Irving  in  Hamlet"  (416),  in  which  the  general 
impression  of  Mr.  Irving's  conception  of  the  part  has  been  seized 
and  rendered  with  a  feeling  and  skill  which  more  than  atone  for 
a  slight  shortcoming  in  the  matter  of  likeness.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson's 
"Corporal  Trim"  (375)  is  an  admirable  work,  illustrating  a 
pathetic  incident  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  and  touching 
manner.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  has  a  clever  genre  picture,  "  Drawino- 
the  Long  Bow,"  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  exhibits  an  excellent  landscape, 
"On  Silver  Thames"  (393).  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton's  "Our 
Village  "  (33S)  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  and  quaint  charm  which 
the  artist  has  the  secret  of  giving  to  scenes  and  incidents  which 
might  easily  appear  commonplace.  M.  Chieiici's  "  Desperate 
Venture  "  (349),  a  picture  ol  a  child  taking  its  first  walk  surrounded 
by  its  relations,  deserves  praise  for  its  feeling  as  well  as  for  its 
technical  skill. 
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We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn's  ex- 
cellent Academy  Notes  and  Qrosvenor  Notes  for  1S80.  These  hand- 
books, admirably  arranged  and  got  up,  are  at  once  pleasant  records 
and,  to  the  critic  condemned  in  the  case  of  the  Academy  to  take 
in  as  much  as  he  can  of  a  vast  exhibition  in  a  few  hours,  valuable 
helps  to  memory.  We  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Friths  "  didactic" 
series  of  pictorial  anecdotes,  called  "The  Race  for  Wealth," 
which  happily  is  not  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
.should  be  included  in  the  Academy  Notes.  One  other  point  in 
them  seems  to  compel  attention.  "  This  picture,"  Mr.  Blackburn 
writes  of  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Bellerophon  "  (262),  "  is  the  only 
work  of  importance  of  which  no  sketch  has  been  received  for 
Academy  Notes."1  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  humorously  practical  comment 
upon  this  deplorable  fact  that  the  sketch  given  is  so  minute  as  to 
be  all  but  indistinguishable  from  the  letterpress  into  the  centre  of 
which  it  is  thrust. 


THE  OPERAS. 

IT  was  evident  from  Mr.  Gye's  announcement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  that  he  had  determined  to  rely  upon  the 
"star"  system  for  success.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  however 
much  it  may  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  management,  is  un- 
doubtedly greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian 
opera.  To  depend  upon  one  or  at  most  two  good  singers  for 
each  opera  performed,  supported  by  others  far  from  efficient, 
and  a  chorus  but  indifferently  trained,  would  be  certain  in  any 
other  country  than  this  to  meet  with  condemnation;  but  the 
English  public  are  patient  and  thankful  for  the  little  they  can 
get.  The  stars  that  .Mr.  Gye  brings  forward  this  year  are  not 
numerous.  Mmes.  Albani  and  Patti  and  M.  Lassalle  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  whole  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  unless 
iSignor  Gayarre  is  to  be  counted  among  the  luminaries.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  novelties 
are  produced,  and  that  some  only  too  well-known  operas  are  re- 
peated ad  nattscam.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  mode 
of  proceeding  will  end  in  successor  not;  for  if  it  does  succeed, 
we  may  expect  next  season  to  have  a  still  inferior  class  of 
secondary  performers,  and  after  that  still  wors;,  until  at  last  it  will 
become  necessary  to  advertise  the  precise  time  at  which  the  star 
appears  on  the  stage,  so  as  to  allow  those  who  care  to  do  so  to 
come  in  to  hear  the  only  part  of  the  opera  that  is  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

In  Gounod's  Faust  e  Margherita  Mme.  Albani  this  season 
"  stars"  as  Margherita  with  Signor  Gayarre  as  Faust.  After  her 
two  years'  absence  from  the  operatic  stage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  her  performances  should  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  public.  The  part  of  Margherita,  liable  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  inferior  artist  to  degenerate  into  one  of  mere  senti- 
ment, is  a  genuine  test  of  the  higher  powers  and  dramatic  in- 
stinct of  the  performer,  and  acquires  an  interest  paramount  in  the 
representation  of  the  work.  With  a  really  good  Margherita  we 
may  almost  put  up  with  an  indifferent  Faust.  And  so  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  Mme.  Albani's  first  appearance  this  season. 
From  the  time  when  Margherita  enters  in  the  Kermesse  scene 
to  the  time  when  she  throws  herself  upon  the  straw  pallet  in 
the  dungeon,  Mme.  Albani's  rendering  of  the  part  is  uni- 
formly excellent.  In  the  garden  scene  the  contrast  produced  by 
her  singing  of  the  plaintive  ballad  while  she  is  spinning  and  the 
childlike  delight  depicted  in  the  jewel  song  immediately  after  was 
very  effective,  and  the  last  longing  look  she  gives  at  the  jewels  in 
the  casket  before  closing  it  at  the  appearance  of  Faust  and 
his  friend  was  very  near  perfection.  No  less  admirable  is  her 
acting  in  the  scenes  of  deeper  emotion.  Her  misery  at  her 
brother's  death,  her  shame  and  remorse  in  the  awful  cathedral 
scene,  and  her  half  insane  and  wholly  pitiful  utterances  in  the 
prison  were  all  very  forcibly  given.  It  is  the  more  desirable  to 
call  attention  to  the  histrionic  merits  of  this  performance  because  of 
its  welcome  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  indifference  too  often 
shown  by  singers  to  the  dramatic  side  of  opera.  For  instance, 
when  Faust  sees  Margherita  at  his  feet  after  her  avowal 
of  her  love  for  him,  Signor  Gayarro,  instead  of  making  some 
attempt  at  acting,  turns  himself  almost  insultingly  away  from 
her  and  shouts  his  part  to  the  audience.  The  illusion  of 
the  piece  is  gone,  and  with  it,  of  course,  much  of  the  interest. 
Of  Mme.  Albani's  singing  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  that  it  calls  for  as  high  praise  as  does 
her  acting.  Mile.  Pasqua  took  the  part  of  Siebel  and  sang 
it  with  credit.  Faust  was  allotted  to  Signor  Gayarre.  It  is 
a  pity  that,  with  such  a  voice  as  this  singer  possesses,  which 
he  used  to  such  advantage  in  "  Salve  Diinora,"  he  should  not 
be  able  to  discriminate  between  singing  and  shouting.  His 
straining  at  the  higher  chest  notes  has  anything  but  a  pleasing 
effect  with  respect  to  intonation.  The  Mefistofele  of  Signor  Vidal 
deserves  praise  as  an  interesting  impersonation  ;  but  his  voice, 
especially  in  the  lower  register,  is  quite  uuequal  to  the  size  of 
the  house.  A  little  more  of  the  devil  and  less  of  the  abject  coward 
in  the  scene  with  Valentino  and  chorus  in  the  second  act  would 
be  preferable.  Nevertheless  his  byplay  is  very  effective,  and  his 
acting  throughout  conscientious.  Signor  Cotogni,  who  sang  much 
below  his  usual  mark,  was  the  Valentino,  aud  Mme.  Ghiotti 
Martha.  The  ludicrous  and  irritating  change  of  scene  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  still  obtains,  we  regret  to  say.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  stage  device  more  monstrously  absurd  and  out  of 


place  than  the  wretched  pantomime  effect.  It  only  remains  for 
the  stage-manager  to  arrange  a  harlequin  exit  through  a  clock- 
face  for  Melistoi'elc,  and  an  entrance  on  a  sloto  for  Margherita, 
amid  coloured  fires. 

The  appearance  of  Mile.  Turolla  as  Valentine,  in  Les  Huguenots, 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  attracted  a  large  audience.  Mile. 
Turolla  gave  a  very  creditable  and  pleasing  reuderiug  of  the 
heroine's  part,  and  in  the  last  act — or,  rather,  the  third  act,  which 
ended  the  opera  on  this  occasion — she  showed  herself  possessed  of 
some  tragic  power.  Her  voice  is  of  a  sympathetic  quality,  with 
considerable  flexibility.  To  Mile.  Schou  was  assigned  the  part  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  which  she  played  rather  with  the  naivete  of  a 
schoolgirl  than  with  the  stateliness  of  a  queen.  Her  voice  is  a 
soprano  of  a  tender  quality,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  gain 
the  power  which  it  now  lacks.  Mme.  Scalchi  played  Urbano, 
the  page,  and  as  usual  sang  excellently  throughout  the  part. 
Raoul  fell  to  Signor  Gayarro,  who  showed  no  further  sign  of 
being  an  actor  than  he  did  as  Faust ;  whilst  Nevers  was  en- 
trusted to  Signor  Cotogni.  It  is  perhaps  hard  to  expect  every 
one  to  raise  the  part  of  Nevers  to  a  leading  position,  and 
perhaps  Signor  Cotogni  never  dreamed  of  doing  so  ;  but  there 
are  possibilities  in  it,  and  some  singers  have  taken  advantage  of 
them.  Signor  Cotogni,  wTe  suppose,  did  not  attempt  to  give 
it  any  force,  but  accepted  it  as  a  minor  role.  Signor  Vidal's 
Marcello,  like  his  Mefistofele,  is  a  good  rendering,  but  with  the 
same  disadvantage  of  voice  which  we  before  spoke  of.  By  no 
means  an  inconsiderable  impersonation  was  the  St.  Bris  of  Signor 
de  Reszke,  who  may  some  day  be  heard  of  in  a  greater  part.  In 
Meyerbeer's  operas  the  chorus  naturally  plays  a  very  prominent 
part,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  it  should  be  well  trained 
and  efficient.  This  may  be  considered  a  mere  detail ;  for,  provided 
the  chorus  asserts  itself  boldly  in  noise,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
public  are  satisfied ;  but  we  wonder  what  the  public  would  have 
thought  of  the  unaccompanied  "  Rataplan "  chorus  had  the 
orchestra  suddenly  sounded  the  true  notes  about  halfway  through. 
The  effect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  would  have  been  unique. 

Verdi's  II  Trovatore  is  so  general  a  favourite  with  "  country 
cousins"  that  a  full  house  may  nearly  always  be  counted  upon, 
aud  on  its  first  performance  this  season  we  were  not  only  promised 
a  new  tenor,  but  found  that  M.  Lassalle  was  to  take  the  part 
of  the  Conte  di  Luna.  The  house,  however,  was  not  so  large  as 
might  have  been  expected,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  some 
had  found  out  that  M.  Lassalle  was  not  going  to  sing.  Much 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  was  openly  expressed  that 
the  change  in  the  programme  had  not  been  made  sufficiently 
public,  and  that  no  reason  had  been  assigned  for  it.  With  a 
season  devoid  of  novelty  in  its  repertoire,  the  management  might 
surely  attempt  to  avoid  adding  such  disappointments  as  this 
to  the  load  of  dulness  which  the  patient  public  is  obliged  to 
bear.  To  Mile.  Alwina  Valleria  fell  the  part  of  Leonora,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  performed  it  deserves  every  praise.  She 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Covent  Garden  both  as  singer 
and  actress.  The  Azucena  of  Mile.  Pasqua  was  also  a  very 
good  impersonation,  and  her  rendering  of  the  music  allotted 
to  her  artistic.  To  pronounce  an  opinion  at  a  first  hearing  upon 
a  new  tenor  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  either  just  or  permissible, 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  M.  Engel  once  at  least  again 
before  doing  so.  An  operatic  artist's  debut  is  perhaps  a  more 
trying  ordeal  to  undergo  than  that  of  an  ordinary  actor,  and 
we  can  at  least  congratulate  M.  Engei  upon  having  gone 
through  it  with  credit.  A  pure  tenor  voice  nowadays  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  of  a  rarity,  aud  people,  considering  such  a  thing 
almost  impossible,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  they  can  find.  M.  Lngel'a  voice  is  of  that  quality  which 
would  justify  its  being  classed  either  as  a  tenor  or  baritone,  a  kind 
of  voice  not  at  all  rare,  especially  with  the  French.  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  tenor  of  the  first  rank,  although  he  possesses  a  few 
very  telling  high  notes.  Of  his  rendering  of  the  part  of  Manrico 
it  may  be  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  had  to  do  and 
did  it  intelligently.  There  was  nothing  startling  in  his  reading, 
which  is  perhaps  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  it,  except 
that  he  appeared  to  be  master  of  the  stage,  a  rare  thing,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  with  tenors  at  Covent  Garden.  An  excess  of 
tremolo  in  his  voice,  arising  perhaps  as  much  from  nervousness  as  from 
anything  else,  will,  we  hope,  be  avoided  in  his  subsequent  perform- 
ances. Should  his  further  appearances  confirm  our  opinion,  we  shall, 
although  not  hailing  him  as  a  star,  be  very  thankful  that  he  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  SignorGraziani  played 
the  Conte  di  Luna,  a  part  familiar  to  him.  A  little  excitement 
was  caused  by  a  certain  section  of  the  audience  vigorously  de- 
manding a  repetition  of  "  II  balen,"  while  another  section  was 
nearly  as  energetic  in  making  a  counter  demonstration.  Applause 
gained  the  day,  however,  and  Signor  Graziani  had  to  repeat  the 
song,  which  he  did  very  tamely  indeed.  Why  the  encore  was 
demanded  is  and  always  will  be,  a  mystery. 

M.  Lassalle  was,  of  course,  the  centre  of  interest  in  Tin  Ballo 
in  Maschera;  and,  although  Mile.  Turolla  was  announced  to 
sing  the  part  of  Amelia,  she  was  replaced  without  notice  by 
Mile.  Montilla — another  disappointment  inflicted  by  the  manage- 
ment on  the  public.  The  part  of  Renato,  the  generous  friend 
of  the  Duke  Riccardo,  who  repays  him  by  trying  to  estrange 
his  wife  from  him,  was  very  ably  sustained  by  M.  Lassalle,  who 
gained  the  applause  he  deserved  for  his  magnificent  singing. 
With  his  superb  baritoue  voice  he  combines  artistic  skill  of  the 
highest  order,  both  in  singing  and  acting.  This,  the  only  male 
"  star  "  Mr.  Gye  has  favoured  us  with,  is  veritably  a  brilliant  one. 
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'•'  Alia  vita  cbe  t'arride,"  in  the  first  act  was  admirably  given  ; 
ami  the  scene  in  tlie  third  act  where  Kenato  comes  to  warn  the 
Duke  of  a  conspiracy,  and  finds  him  with  a  lady,  whom  he  pro- 
mises to  conduct  to  the  city  gates,  and  wlio  proves  to  be  his  own 
wife,  was  acted  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  As  a  piece  of  tragic 
acting,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  M.  LassaUe's  in  the 
fourth  act,  where  Renato's  wife  begs  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  child 
before  she  dies.  Mile.  Moutilla's  impersonation  of  Amelia  was 
praiseworthy,  and  her  singing  pleasing.  Mme.  Scalchi,  as  the 
lurtuue-teller  Ulrica,  sustained  her  well-merited  position  as  a  first- 
rate  singer  and  actress  ;  and  Signor  Carpi,  as  the  Duke,  and  Signori 
Scolura  and  Capponi,  as  Angri  and  Armando,  fulfilled  their  parts 
v\  ith  credit. 

The  first  performance  to  which  we  can  give  almost  unqualified 
praise  this  season  was  that  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin^  with  Mine. 
Albaisi  as  Elsa.  It  is  difiieult  to  speak  too  highly  of  her  rendering 
of  the  part.  As  the  forlorn  maiden,  cliampiouless  until  a  miracle 
produces  the  Knight  of  the  White  Swan,  the  tender-hearted 
princess  who  shelters  the  revengeful  Ortrud,  the  bride  at  once 
joyful  and  full  of 4oubt,  and,  at  last,  as  the  despairing  victim  of 
Ortrud'a  hatred,  Madame  Albani  was  maguiticent.  We  have 
seldom  seen  an  actress  so  thoroughly  throw  herself  into  the  part  she 
has  undertaken,  and,  without  fear  of  overpraising,  we  can  say  that 
she  gives  as  fine  a  reading  of  Ilerr  Wagner's  conception  as  has 
been  vouchsafed  us  on  the  London  opera  stage.  Especially 
excellent  was  Mme.  Albani's  singing  of  "  Aurette  a  cui  si  spesso," 
when  she  appears  in  the  balcony  in  the  second  act,  and  "  Tu  non 
eonosci,"  a  little  later  on,  when  she  rebukes  Ortrud  for  doubting 
Lohengrin  ;  and  the  expression  of  rapturous  love  that  comes  over 
her  face  as  she  reiterates  the  words  "  sua  sposa  "  in  the  same  scene, 
almost  defies  description.  Mile.  Pasqua  showed  that  she  had 
given  great  pains  and  much  study  to  the  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable part  of  Ortrud,  and  the  subtle  hatred  and  pent-up 
revenge  of  the  insulted  woman  were  finely  depicted.  Signor 
Gayarre  was  for  once  electrified  into  acting,  and  his  propensity  to 
shout  did  not  find  that  opportunity  which  has  been  given  it  in  the 
other  operas  that  he  has  played  in  this  season.  His  address  to 
the  swan  in  the  last  act  was  really  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the 
music  of  the  bride-chamber  scene  was  feelingly  rendered  by  him. 
Siguori  Cotogni  and  Silvestri  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  re- 
spective parts  of  Telramund  and  the  King,  and  Signor  Capponi  sus- 
tained the  arduous  part  of  the  Herald  with  credit.  We  must  take 
exception  to  Signor  Vianesi's  reading  of  the  magnificent  entr'acte 
music  at  the  opening  of  the  third  act.  It  was  never  intended  to 
be  galloped  through  as  an  unmeaning  fanfare  of  trombones,  and  by 
his  disregard  of  the  tempo,  or  his  unnecessary  haste  to  get  to  the 
end  of  the  opera,  Signor  Vianesi  came  very  near  ruining  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  orchestral  display  in  the  whole  work. 
With  this  exception,  the  representation  of  Lohengrin  was  one  worthy 
of  the  largest  opera-house  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

M.  Lassalle's  known  success  as  Nelusko  last  season  made  it 
a  certainty  that  before  long  LAfricaine  would  be  produced  at 
Covent  Garden.  It  may  be  said  shortly,  as  of  the  racehorse 
Eclipse,  that  Nelusko  was  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  As  usual 
at  Covent  Garden,  the  scene  on  board  ship,  save  for  the  mast 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  might  be  on  dry  land. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  indicate  that  Don  Pedro  is  afloat,  and  it 
might  be  an  improvement  if  a  large  placard  were  fixed  to  the  above 
mentioned  mast,  stating  that  what  is  taking  place  is  supposed  to  be 
on  board  a  Portuguese  man-of-war. 

Signor  Vianesi  conducted  the  orchestra  on  each  occasion.  In 
the  delicate  expression  of  variations  of  piano  and  forte  we  are  sorry 
to  say  the  orchestra  is  not  strong,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  its  size, 
the  loud  passages  are  so  loud  that  we  are  inclined  to  pity  the 
singers  on  the  stage,  who  are  supposed  to  make  themselves  heard 
above  the  din  of  the  instruments  that  intervene  between  them  and 
the  audience.  A  little  more  care  and  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
his  sound  power  would  greatly  improve  Signor  Vianesi's  band. 

Year  after  year  the  public  have  to  put  up  with  the  intolerably 
bad  libretti  supplied  to  them  within  the  walls  of  Covent  Garden. 
A  moderately  accurate  book  of  the  words  at  least  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  even  this  is  not  granted,  and  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury 
a  most  despicable  translation  in  a  language  scarcely  recognizable 
as  English  is  foisted  upon  the  unwary  purchaser.  The  whole  book, 
it  may  be  added,  is  most  atrociously  printed.  Surely  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  have  this  matter  rectified,  especially  as  people  seem  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  a  good  libretto. 

If  anything  was  required  to  prove  that  the  "  star  "  system  is  a 
mistake  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  would  only  have  been 
necessary  to  be  present  at  Her  Majesty's  on  the  opening  night. 
|  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Mapleson  that  he  has  not  followed  the 
example  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Gye,  for,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  perform- 
ance of  Faust  at  Her  Majesty's  was  incomparably  better  than  that 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  at  Covent  Garden.  With 
Mme.  Christine  Nillson  as  Margherita,  Mme.  Trebelli  as  Siebel, 
Signor  del  Puente  as  Mefistofele,  and  Mr.  Maas— the  only  true  tenor 
we  have  heard  this  season— as  Eaust,  this  favourite  opera  was 
,  scarcely  likely  to  fail.  Of  the  first  two  singers  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  speak,  as  their  capabilities  are  already  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  and  criticism  has  always  been 
and  can  only  be  laudatory  ;  but  of  Signor  del  Puente 's  Melistofele 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  And  first,  to  touch  upon  a  mere 
matter  of  dress,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  hypercritical,  let  us 
implore  Mefistofele  to  procure  another  and  less'absurd  feather  for 
his  cap.  This  feather,  which  looks  like  an  overstrained  pair  of 
lj  pincers,  is  almost  as  annoying  as  M.  Maurel's  celebrated  gas- 


flame  which  he  substituted  for  it  in  tho  cathedral  scene ;  nay, 
perhaps  it  is  more  so,  as  it  is  ever  present.  Signor  del  Puentc'n 
impersonation  of  the  character  is  good  all  round,  however, 
except  for  an  unpleasant  fidgetiness  which  he  exhibited  when  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  absurd  cage  provided  for  him  in  the  cathedral 
scene,  owing  perhaps  to  an  over  anxiety  about  the  manipulation  of 
the  red  light  upon  him.  Mr.  Maas,  who,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  the  only  real  tenor  we  have  heard  this  season,  has  a 
future  before  him.  Ho  gained  a  well-deserved  success  on 
the  opening  night,  and  gave  promise  that  he  intended  to 
maintain  it.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  the  true  tenor  quality  of 
voice,  he  has  given  careful  study  to  enhance  its  charm,  as  is 
evident  from  the  vast  improvement  in  his  vocalization  and 
phrasing  even  since  last  year.  He  has  perhaps  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  action,  but  that  will  come.  Signor  Mario, 
we  have  always  understood,  had  the  same  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  latterly  he  was  perhaps  a  finer  actor  than  a  singer.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Mr.  Maas's  singing,  always  except- 
ing the  fact  that  his  voice  is  one  of  those  rarities,  a  tenor  proper, 
lies  in  his  not  straining  his  voice  "  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings," which  shows  him  to  be  a  true  artist.  He  can  sing  an  upper 
C  without  the  brazen  or  even  reedy  effect  that  is  so  common  in 
many  so-called  tenors  of  this  day,  and  we  fervently  hope  that 
he  will  never  condescend  to  shout  at  the  audience  after  the 
manner  of  Signor  Gayarre.  The  chorus  at  Her  Majesty's  re- 
quires strengthening  and  weeding.  It  was  really  painful  to  listen 
to  the  first  chorus  in  the  opera  on  this  night,  both  as  to  time  and 
vocalization,  in  spite  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Signor  Arditi 
and  his  electric  bell.  We  may  however  congratulate  Mr.  Mapleson 
on  his  choice  of  a  successor  to  Sir  M.  Costa's  baton  in  Signor  Arditi, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  given  the  public  a  chance 
of  hearing  an  opera  by  Wagner  under  the  conductorship  of  Herr 
Hichter. 


REVIEWS. 


HOWORTH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONGOLS.* 

THIS  is  "  a  second  instalment "  of  Mr.  Howorth's  ponderous 
History  of  the  Mongols.  It  is  in  imperial  octavo,  and  in 
small  type.  The  first  volume,  of  which  a  notice  was  given  in 
the  Saturday  Iteviezv  of  October  21,  1876,  contained  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages.  This  second  volume,  in  two  parts,  has  more  than 
a  thousand  pages,  and  the  work  is  not  complete;  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  follow  does  not  appear.  As  we  observed  in  our  former 
notice,  it  is  a  book  for  reference,  not  a  book  to  read.  It  is  a  mighty 
maze,  and  possibly  may  have  a  plan,  but  this  is  not  conspicuous. 
The  style  is  diffuse  and  wearisome.  If  the  author  had  practised 
"  the  art  to  blot "  more  freely,  he  would  have  done  more  credit 
to  himself,  and  made  his  book  more  agreeable  to  his  readers.  But 
in  the  matter  of  style  he  disarms  his  critics  by  a  candid  con- 
fession : — 

Style  I  profess  in  this  work  to  have  none.  In  some  'places,  where  per- 
severance has  almost  succumbed  under  the  load  of  monotonous  detail,  I 
feel  ou  reading  the  phrases  again  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  un- 
sophisticated days  of  early  school  life,  when  style  and  punctuation  were 
both  contemned.  It  has  been  as  much  as  patience  and  vigilance  could 
secure  that  the  narrative  should  be  intelligible  ;  and  in  many  places  where 
the  pen  would  willingly  have  run  riot,  where  a  little  poetry  might  have 
been  Scattered  among  the  phrases,  the  temptation  has  had  to  be  sternly 
resisted,  for  fear  the  facts  should  be  distorted,  and  lest  what  is  necessarily  a 
very  compressed  narrative  should  swell  over  untold  volumes. 

We  may  assure  the  writer  that  his  work  has  not  suffered  from 
over-compression ;  but  we  would  gently  ask  him  if  the  author 
of  such  a  book  is  justified  in  that  utter  disregard  of  style 
which  he  so  ingenuously  acknowledges.  One  critic,  he  says,  "  has 
complained  that  his  style  has  not  the  majestic  ring  of  Gibbon,  or 
the  easy  How  of  Macaulay."  We  should  be  content  if,  loiiyo  in- 
tervallo,  he  showed  any  of  the  merits  of  those  great  writers.  Few 
authors  attain  great  excellence  of  style,  but  men  of  only  moderate 
pretensions  should  strive  after  some  felicity  of  expression,  and  might 
avoid  such  Irishisms  as  "  traversing  the  arid  steppes  of  Asiatic 
history  and  tracking  out  therivulets  and  streams."  To  Mr.  Howorth's 
unwearied  perseverance  and  industry  the  highest  commendation  is 
due.  He  has  brought  together  from  many  sources  an  immense 
amount  of  information  ;  and,  if  he  is  content  to  have  amassed  this 
vast  store  and  to  wait  for  one  to  come  after  him  "who  can  epitomize 
and  point  the  moral  of  the  whole  story,"  we  can  only  hope  that  he 
may  meet  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  have,  as  he  desires,  "  the 
satisfaction,  which  some  say  is  worth  living  for,  of  having  done  his 
best  at  what  his  hand  found  to  do." 

The  first  volume  was  almost  exclusively  filled  with  the  life  and 
conquests  of  Jingis  Khan.  This  ruthless  conqueror  possessed  all 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  race  in  a  pre-eminent  degree ;  and  his 
genius  dominated  all  who  fell  tinder  his  influence.  A  born  warrior, 
he  not  only  conquered  wherever  he  marched,  but  he  infused  into 
his  generals  and  soldiers  such  confidence  in  their  invincibility  that 
victory  attended  their  banners  even  when  he  himself  did  not  take 
the  field.  The  empire  which  he  had  conquered  was  too  vast  and 
heterogeneous  to  be  held  together  by  hands  less  powerful  than  his 

*  History  of  the  Mongols,  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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own.  He  foresaw  this,  and  divided  liis  possessions  among  bis  four 
sous : — 

These  divisions  subsisted  long,  and  were  nil  feudally  subservient  to  the 
senior  house.    Then  they  broke  asunder.    Then  each  one  disintegrated  into 

smaller  fragments,  and  eventually  into  still  smaller  All  these 

sections,  great  and  small,  were  ruled  by  princes  of  the  sacred  caste,  aud  had 
an  aristocracy  of  the  same  descent.  Jingis  Khan  was  the  fountain  of  all 
their  princely  houses,  while  the  upper  castes,  equivalent  to  the  upper  and 
middle  class  with  us  .  .  .  were  also,  in  the  main,  of  Mongol  descent. 
They  belonged,  in  the  language  of  the  Kazaks,  the  proudest  and  most  illus- 
trious of  robbers,  whose  polity  is  the  most  democratic  of  oligarchies,  to  the 
class  of  white  bones ;  while  those  whom  they  led  and  taught  and  com- 
manded belouged  to  the  class  of  black  bones. 

The  present  volume,  or  Bart  II.,  as  Mr.  Howorth  calls  it,  deals  with 
*'  the  so-called  Tartars  of  Russia  and  Central  Asia."  At  the 
death  of  Jingis  Kh;':n,  in  the  year  1227  a.d.,  when  his  empire  was 
partitioned  among  his  four  descendants,  the  territory  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  Jiiji,  his  eldest  son,  was  the  das/d  or  steppe  of 
Kipchak.  Jiiji  died  before  his  father;  but  his  eldest  son,  Orda, 
received  his  lather's  share.  It  comprised  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
with  the  rich  countries  on  the  Don  and  Volga,  aud  part  of  those 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Orda  held  the  greater  part  of  these  territories, 
and  was  the  titular  head  of  the  bouse.  But  Batu  Khan,  his 
brother,  took  the  western  parts,  and  acknowledged  only  a  nominal 
feudal  dependency  on  his  elder  brother  Orda.  This  Batu  was  an 
enterprising  chief.  He  penetrated  into  Central  Europe,  subdued 
Hungary,  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  established  a  suzerainty  over  Russia.  That 
division  of  the  race  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  known  to  the 
Western  world  as  the  Golden  Horde,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  the  great  gold-emblazoned  tent  which  was  set  up  for  the 
dwelling  of  the  chief  in  the  Ordu,  or  camp.  Mr.  Howorth 
says  this  word  ordu  is  "  equivalent  to  the  German  liort 
and  the  English  horde";  it  is  rather  perhaps  the  original 
of  these  words.  To  Englishmen  the  word  is  well  known  in 
another  sense,  as  the  name  of  the  Hindustani  language,  which 
is  called  Ordu  or  Urdu  from  having  sprung  up  in  the  camps  of  the 
Mahomedan  conquerors. .  The  Golden  Horde  experienced  some 
vicissitudes,  aud  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
received  a  stunning  blow  from  Timur,  or  Tamerlane.  This  con- 
queror was  of  pure  Mongol  descent,  but  the  people  of  his  tribe 
from  long  residence  in  Turki  countries  had  become  Turks  in 
manners  and  in  language — that  is,  Eastern  Turks,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Osmanli  or  Western  Turks,  whose  Sultan 
Bajazct  was  so  signally  defeated  by  Timur.  After  this  the  Golden 
Horde  gradual!}'  decayed,  and,  suffering  several  secessions,  it 
dwindled  down  into  the  small  Khanates  of  Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
and  Siberia,  which  were  finally  absorbed  by  Russia  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  main  interest  of  the  present  volume  centres  in  the  in- 
formation which  it  supplies  respecting  the  rise  of  the  Russian 
Empire;,  for,  as  Mr.  Howorth  says,  "  It  is  assuredly  an  interesting 
inquiry  to  analyse  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  com- 
munity as  that  of  Russia  was  moulded."  At  the  time  of  the 
Mongol  invasion  Russia  consisted  of  a  number  of  feudal 
principalities  paying  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  over-chief, 
the  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow.  They  were  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  hosts  of  the  invaders. 
The  country  was  trodden  under  foot.  Havoc,  destruction,  and 
slaughter  marked  the  course  of  the  conquerors,  who  were  accus- 
tomed, as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "  to  treat  human  beings  as 
flics,  and  to  convert  whole  nations  into  wildernesses."  But  the 
land  of  Russia  proper  had  few  or  no  attractions  for  a  nomad 
pastoral  race.  Its  forests  and  swamps  were  unsuited  to  their 
mode  of  life.  They  withdrew  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  grass  plains 
beyond  the  Dnieper.  "What  might  have  happened  if  they  had 
established  themselves  in  Western  Russia  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  when  they  retired,  Europe  certainly  escaped  from  an  awful 
danger.  The  Mongol  invasion  nevertheless  bad  a  great  influence 
on  the  population  of  Russia.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  Mongols 
asserted  their  superiority,  and  the  white-boned  race  largely  recruited 
the  ranks  of  the  upper  classes.  Some  colonies  which  occupied 
the  grassy  valleys  maintained  a  separate  existence  and  assimilated 
but  slowly  with  the  neighbouring  peoples.  Ivan  III.  aud  Ivan  the 
Terrible  were  the  Tzars  who  extended  their  domination  over  the 
decaying  power  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  and 

probably  carried  the  autocratic  theory  of  government  more  completely  to  a 
logical  conclusion  than  it  was  ever  carried  before.  Russia  in  their  hands 
becJune  in  fact  a  mere  multitude  of  abject  slaves  subject  to  a  most  tyranni- 
cal master,  who  crushed  out  and  destroyed  the  old  aristocracy,  while  almost 
every  trace  of  municipal  and  social  freedom  disappeared.  The  servility 
which  bad  been  exacted  by  the  Mongols  was  transferred  to  the.  Tzar  and 
his  officials  ;  all  power  was  directly  dependent  on  himself ;  birth,  reputa- 
tion, wealth,  were  of  no  influence  when  in  opposition  to  his  whim,  and 
every  trace  of  liberty  was  uprooted.  Serfdom  was  introduced,  the  peasant 
was  tied  down  to  the  land,  and  the  whole  nation  by  an  ingenious  hierarchy 
of  officials  was  made  a  mere  machine,  of  which  the  key  was  in  the  hands 
of  one  irresponsible  person,  and  during  one  long  reign  in  the  hands  of  a 
madman  and  a  monster. 

A  long  period  of  stagnation  followed  the  consolidation  of 
Russia.  Ignorance  and  social  degradation  everywhere  prevailed. 
The  whole  land  was  shrouded  in  darkness  and  crushed  under  the 
heel  of  a  brutal  despotism.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
rose  Peter  the  Great.  He  first  gave  Russia  a  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  He  no  doubt  failed,  as  Russian  historians  con- 
fess, in  many  of  his  designs.  The  soil  of  Russia  was  unprepared 
for  the  civilization  of  the  West  which  he  sought  to  transplant. 


He  gave  the  country,  however,  what  was  more  important  to  its 
material  welfare,  an  outlet  to  the  outer  world.  Up  to  his  time  the 
Russians  were  enclosed  on  every  side  by  hostile  neighbours.  On  the 
south  the  Crimean  Tartars  barred  the  access  to  the  Black  Sea.  "  In 
the  west  and  north-west  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  the  Livonian  and 
Prussian  Knights,  and  the  Germans  created  a  cordon  of  fiscal  and 
other  barriers,  which  absolutely  closed  all  ingress  and  egress  for 
the  arts  and  liu inanities  except  through  the  narrow  portals  of  the 
Hanseatic  league."  The  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  the  White 
Sea  by  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  as  Mr.  Howorth  observes, 
no  other  proof  is  needed  to  show  the  thorough  isolation  under 
which  the  country  suffered.  Peter  forced  his  way  to  the  Baltic 
and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  Catharine 
completed  his  work  in  the  latter  direction  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Crimea.  The  desire  for  a  more  extended  seaboard  still  animates 
their  successors.  Peter's  desire  to  be  near  the  civilization  of  the 
West  led  him  to  found  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  commit  what  Mr. 
Howorth  considers  "was  perhaps  the  greatest  blunder  of  his  life." 
His  desire  for  a  capital  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  through  which 
the  culture  of  the  West  might  penetrate  into  his  benighted 
empire,  made  him  overlook  the  great  disadvantage  of  placing  the 
heart  of  the  country  in  an  extremity  instead  of  in  its  midst.  Mr. 
Howorth  sees  some  hope  in  the  future  for  the  people  of  Russia  and 
its  "  ignorant,  happy-go-lucky,  servile,  drunken  peasants  9 ;  but  he 
says  very  truly  that  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  sudden 
introduction  of  parliaments,  juries,  self-government,  and  other 
institutions  of  older  and  more  advanced  communities.  Some  ad- 
vance has,  he  says,  been  made.    He  thinks  even  that 

The  Russian  race  is  immensely  altered,  and  that  the  metaphorical  Tartar 
apostrophized  by  Voltaire  is  no  longer  the  prominent  feature  in  it.  We 
shrink  no  doubt  from  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Russian  public  life, 
from  its  Oriental  system  of  diplomacy,  from  the  atmosphere,  tainted  with 
corruption,  in  which  its  bureaucracy  lives,  the  want  of  genuine  patriotism 
among  its  masses,  the  crass  ignorance  of  its  people,  and  the  degraded  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  in  its  rural  districts.  We  would  see  these  things  dis- 
appear, and  wc  believe  they  are  disappearing,  aud  that  a  genuine  leaven  is 
gradually  leavening  the  lump. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  opinions  are  well  founded,  but  they 
derive  no  obvious  confirmation  from  current  events. 

Mr.  Howorth  has  his  word  to  say  upon  the  views  of  Russia  in 
the  East.  He  is  content  to  see  her  "  stamping  on  the  incorrigible 
robbers  of  Asia,"  for  there  she  may  even  effect  an  improvement; 
but  "  her  foot  is  heavy,  and  few  daisies  grow  where  it  has  trod. 
When  Russia  annexes  a  province,  it  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the 
world's  common  capital  of  culture  and  wealth."  He  shows  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Russians  have  long  been  turned  with  desire  to 
Constantinople :  and  Tzargorod,  the  "  City  of  the  Tzars,"  as  they 
call  it,  was  an  object  of  ambition  long  before  the  time  of  Peter. 
The  possession  of  this  point  of  vantage  would  be  tantamount  to 
"freezing  up  one  of  the  most  important  channels  the  world 
possesses."  The  Slavs  of  the  south  are  much  in  advance  of  the 
Slavs  of  Russia ;  and,  though  they  have  many  things  in  common, 
their  interests  and  feelings  are  too  adverse  for  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  Panslavism.  The  union  of  the  southern  Slavs  under 
the  rule  or  protection  of  Austria  gives  promise  of  the  growth  of 
a  power  able  to  bar  the  progress  of  Russia  to  the  south. 

A  study  of  some  parts  of  this  bulky  work  would  undoubtedly  help 
to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  great  question  of  the  time. 
No  true  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  prospects  of  a  nation 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people.  Race, 
habits,  qualities,  antecedents,  all  need  to  be  scanned  as  carefully  as 
the  great  facts  of  history.  The  book  before  us  contains  abundance 
of  such  information,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  assist- 
ance is  given  to  those  who  would  seek  it.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  for  an  index  to  an  unfinished  work ;  but  we  may  well  com- 
plain that  it  has  no  table  of  contents,  no  list  of  chapters,  no  entry 
of  dates  in  the  head-lines — in  short,  none  of  those  helps  to  re- 
ference which  save  time  and  spare  the  temper  of  the  seeker. 
There  is  an  infinite  number  of  divisions,  consisting  of  a  bewilder- 
ing succession  of  personal  memoirs.  He  who  would  consult  the 
work  on  any  particular  point  will  be  lucky  if  he  finds  what  he 
wants  without  a  long  and  irritating  search. 


LETTERS  FROM  FRAXCE  IX  17S9.* 

nPIIE  publication  of  these  letters  scarcely  stands  in  need  of  the 
J-  justification  offered  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  preface.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  there  are  some  great  events  or  scenes  in 
history  of  which  the  world  will  never  tire.  Such  are  Waterloo, 
the  French  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  first  French  Revolution. 
It  is  with  the  last  of  these  three  that  these  "unstudied  letters" 
deal.  Dr.  Rigby,  the  father  of  Lady  Eastlake  who  edits  this 
volume,  was  born  in  1747,  and  with  three  other  gentlemen — Mr. 
Boddington,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse — undertook  what 
was  intended  to  be  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  summer  of  1789. 
That  Dr.  Rigby  was  in  politics  and  aspirations  a  Whig  of  the  old 
stamp  we  can  readily  believe  ;  but  his  sympathies  with  a  vast  com- 
munity struggling  to  make  head  against  oppression  seem  now  aud 
then  to  have  led  him,  like  others  of  the  same  creed,  into  antici- 
pating somewhat  more  permanent  and  peaceful  successes  that: 
events  juslilied.    We  shall  consider  his  letters  under  two  main 
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aspects.  First,  we  have  the  incidents  of  travel,  ordinary  and  even 
commonplace,  but  so  attractive  to  those  who  in  this  generation  can 
almost  remember  the  change  from  sailing-packet  to  steamer,  and 
from  lumbering  diligences,  malle-postes,  and  estafdtes  to  express 
trains.  "We  all  feel  a  pleasure  in  realizing  the  annoyances 
and  discomforts  to  which  travellers  like  ourselves  were  put  just  a 
century  ago.  And,  next,  there  is  the  account  of  what  the  four 
Englishmen  never  anticipated  but  had  to  witness  at  Paris  in  the 
famous  week  of  July  1789  which  began  with  Sunday  the 
1 2th  of  that  month.  "VVe  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression 
that  any  such  marked  division  naturally  characterizes  Dr.  Rigby's 
letters,  addressed  collectively  to  his  first  wife  and  two  daughters 
long  since  deceased ;  but  we  cannot  help  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  experiences  of  a  mere  tourist  and  the  mate- 
rials supplied  by  the  same  person  as  an  eye-witness  for  the 
revision  of  the  historian. 

On  Friday  morning,  July  3,  the  four  travellers  found  them- 
selves on  board  a  "  very  neat  vessel,"  properly  fitted  up  for 
passengers;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  weighing  anchor 
(as  we  interpret  the  letter)  about  6  a.m.,  they  set  foot  on 
shore  at  Calais  by  noon  the  same  day.  They  went  to  the 
"  Silver  Lion,"  an  hotel  which  we  think  must,  in  later  days, 
have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  Dessin  and  Rignolles.  Here 
the  dress  of  the  French  girls,  the  muscularity  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  bad  beer,  the  excellent  Burgundy,  the  boys  bathing,  the  line 
strong  soldiers,  all  furnish  matter  for  comment.  Leaving  Calais 
at  six  in  the  morning,  they  got  to  St.  Omer  by  ten — not  bad 
travelling,  seeing  that  their  five  horses  and  one  mule  accom- 
plished about  seven  miles  in  the  hour — and  they  reached  Lisle 
at  eight.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  short  stay  at  this  town, 
at  Douai,  and  at  Cambray,  to  have  passed  through  the  forest 
of  Chantiily,  "  the  undisturbed  residence  of  deer,  wild  boar, 
pheasants,  and  all  kinds  of  game,"  and  to  have  got  to  Paris 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  7th.  They  travelled  in  a  landau  ; 
and  in  this  part  of  the  trip  may  be  said  to  have  had  quite  as 
good  a  time  of  it  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  many  travellers  so  late 
as  the  year  1830.  When  they  got  away  from  Paris,  having  wit- 
nessed scenes  which  ought  to  have  considerably  modified  the 
Whig  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  Parisian  nature,  they 
halted  at  Fontainebleau,  slept  at  Auxerre,  and,  as  we  read  it,  at 
Dijon,  Chalons,  and  Macon  also;  and,  after  a  very  bad  dinner  on 
some  freshly  slaughtered  pigeons  at  St.  Albers,  reached  Lyons  on 
July  23rd.  In  this  town  Dr.  Rigby  found  much  more  to  admire 
in  the  Ilotel-Dieu  than  in  the  theatre,  where  the  "  performance 
was  execrable,  the  actors  bad,  and  the  singing  wretched."  A 
bargain  was  next  concluded  with  a  "  rascal  of  a  boatman  "  to  take 
the  party  down  the  Rhone  to  Avignon.  This  impudent  fellow 
asked  eighteen  louis  and  took  nine.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  readers  that  steamers  used  to  make  this  charming  trip 
down  stream,  between  the  above-mentioned  two  places,  in  a  single 
day,  except  when  the  boat  happened  to  run  on  a  sandbank,  or  was 
detained  by  a  fog  or  want  of  water,  in  which  event  the  luckless 
passengers  were  landed  and  put  up  in  some  cabaret  on  the 
banks  lor  the  night.  The  Roman  remains  at  Vienne,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  Dumas's  Impressions  de  voyage,  if  we  remember  aright ; 
the_  irregular  mountain  ranges  of  Grenoble;  the  dirty  streets  of 
Avignon,  with  its  Papal  palace  not  yet  converted  into  a 
huge  caserne ;  the  celebrated  aqueduct  at  the  Pont  du  Card,  and 
the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nismes,  are  all  described  or  touched  on  with 
intelligence  and  taste.  The  high  tower,  or  phare,  just  above  the 
last-named  town  is  called  an  "  aucient  gazebo)"  which  hardly 
accords  with  our  recollections  of  the  building.  Marseilles  and 
Toulon  are  next  brought  before  us  ;  and  here  a  touch  of  the 
Tory  Englishman  of  that  school  which  a  few  years  afterwards 
was  taught  to  hate  frogs  and  Buonaparte  comes  out  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  a  dinner  a  Vanylaise.  It  consisted  of 
"  plain  roast  beef  and  boiled  potatoes,  with  some  special  good 
draughts  of  porter."  The  change  from  the  landau  of  France 
and  the  boatmen  of  the  Rhone  to  what  is  obviously  the  vetturino 
system  of  Italy  was  not,  in  Dr.  Rigby's  eyes,  a  subject  of  com- 
mendation. The  roads  were  good,  and  the  Cornice  a  "  wonderful " 
work ;  but  stinking  inns  and  cheating  landlords  were  hardly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  sight  of  picturesque  towns  that  seemed  to  "  haDf 
in  air,"  as  the  hamlets  do  in  Macaulay's  Lays,  and  by  fertile  and 
well-watered  plains  full  of  corn,  and  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  beech 
trees.  Turin  was  the  furthest  point  reached  in  Italy,  and  this 
town  also  is  characterized  as  filthy,  and  full  of  ecclesiastics, 
soldiers,  and  beggars,  that  swarmed  under  an  arbitrary  and  bad 
Government.  From  the  capital  of  Piedmont  it  was  then,  as 
now,  easy  to  reach  Geneva  by  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Chambery,  at 
which  place  there  were  some  pretty  women,  and  sundry  of  the 
French  runaway  noblesse.  Chambery  was  no  cleaner  than  Turin. 
The  inevitable  char-a-banc  took  the  travellers  to  Chamouni  by 
Sallenche  ;  and  the  ascent  to  what  Dr.  Rigby  calls  the  Montagne 
Vert,  since  corrupted  into  Montanvert,  was  accomplished  with  no 
more  difficulty  and  danger  than  "  moderate  perseverance  "  could 
overcome.  Then  comes  the  familiar  trip  to  Mnrtigny  bv  the  Col  de 
Balme,  to  Bex,  to  the  cascade  beyond  it— which  is  no  doubt  very 
picturesque,  but  bears  a  most  unsavoury  title— and  to  Vevay  and 
Lausanne,  where  we  have  references  to  Roiuseau  and  "  Mr.  Gibbons 
House  and  his  History.  The  travellers  went  by  Berne,  Basle, 
and  down  the  Rhine  in  a  boat  to  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf.  They 
found  time  also  to  get  to  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Hel- 
voeteluys,  which  place  they  left  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  September, 
at  tour  111  the  afternoon,  "in  Captain  Flynn's  packet,"  to  be  taken 
oft  by  a  fishing-boat,  after  a  bad  passage,  and  landed  at  Yarmouth 


some  time  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
such  a  correspondence  is  mainly  valuable  because  it  shows  what 
a  man  above  his  age  in  intelligence  and  sympathies  thought  of  a 
neighbouring  country  just  about  to  take  its  first  leap  in  the  dark. 

Lady  Eastb.ke,  with  some  slight  perplexity,  endeavours  to 
reconcile  her  father's  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  French  agri- 
culture, comfort,  and  cheerfulness,  with  the  misery  that  un- 
questionably preceded  the  cataclysm  of  17S9.  To  read  some  of 
Dr.  Rigby's  descriptions,  the  French  people  were  enjoying  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  social  prosperity.  Never  was  there 
such  a  rich  country  or  such  a  splendid  climate.  Every  acre  had 
been  brought  under  the  plough  or  the  spade.  Even  Chantiily 
was  a  charming  place.  Vines  were  luxuriant  where  nothing 
else  would  grow.  The  extent  of  agricultural  development  was 
only  rivalled  by  the  healthiness  of  the  population,  by  the  industry 
of  the  tillers,  by  the  succession  of  agreeable  scenes,  by  the  smiling 
and  contented  faces  of  the  people.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this 
was  observable  in  Germany  and  Holland.  The  Low  Countries 
were  wide  wastes  and  the  people  stupid.  The  German  towns  had 
no  trade.  The  Elector's  gardens  showed  no  taste.  The  public 
buildings  were  daubed  over  with  red  ochre  ;  the  towns  were  barren 
of  entertainment ;  the  postal  service  ill-managed ;  the  officers  of 
Government  were  boorish  and  uncivil,  and  so  forth.  How  far 
this  amazing  discrepancy  between  one  kingdom  and  another, 
between  the  sham  France  of  the  letters  and  the  real  France  of 
the  historian,  may  be  due  to  Dr.  Rigby's  desire  to  get  to  his 
journey's  end,  or  to  the  good  harvest  of  1789,  which  at  last 
came  after  several  bad  years,  or  to  political  sympathies, 
which  may  have  coloured  the  landscape,  purpled  the  vine,  and 
given  a  bright  tint  to  wheat  and  barley,  we  do  not  care  to 
determine.  But  revolutions  are  stern  facts,  and  we  have  too 
often  compared  records  of  travel  with  the  reality  to  put  im- 
plicit trust  in  cursory  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  a  country  or  the 
character  of  its  people  made  from  the  box  of  a  landau.  When  the 
late  Mr.  James  Wilson  arrived  in  India  in  i860  to  set  right  the 
linauces,  he  literally  broke  out  into  ecstasies  on  beholding  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Doab  of  Ilindostan,  and  inferred  the  capacity  of  the 
Punjab  to  produce  everything  and  to  bear  lots  of  taxes.  He  had 
seen  nothing  like  that  in  Belgium.  Yet  a  very  few  months  must 
have  taught  him  that  India  was  a  poor  country,  and  that  a  grower  of 
tulips  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  very  different  person  from  a  Punjabi 
ryot.  Again,  in  the  Orissa  famine  of  1865-6,  parts  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal  seemed  outwardly  as  flourishing  as  ever, 
with  teeming  rice-crops  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while 
there  were  withered  stalks  and  stunted  herbage  in  the  next  district 
or  division,  and  people  had  begun  to  die  of  starvation.  Lady 
Eastlake's  pardonable  attempts  to  vindicate  her  father's  character 
for  sagacity  merely  prove  to  us  the  extreme  danger  of  accepting 
hasty  generalizations  even  when  made  by  travellers  whose  in- 
telligence and  veracity  no  one  would  question. 

But  no  such  criticism  can  detract  from  the  value  of  Dr.  Rigby's 
narrative  of  the  terrible  days  of  that  third  week  of  July.  We 
have  taken  occasion  to  compare  the  evidence  of  our  eye-witness 
with  the  auimated  pages  of  Professor  Smyth,  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
Thiers.  The  events  of  that  crisis  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
On  Saturday  the  nth,  it  was  known  that  Necker  had  been 
dismissed.  On  Sunday  there  was  agitation,  terror,  tumultuous 
meetings,  and,  contrary  to  French  custom,  the  theatres  were  shut. 
On  Monday  morning  the  13th,  the  mine  exploded.  Prince  Lam- 
besc  ordered  his  dragoons,  the  Royal  Allemands,  to  fire  on  the 
mob  ;  while  the  Garde  Francaise  fraternized  with  the  latter,  and 
the  prisons  were  forced,  all  except  the  Bastille.  On  the  14th, 
Tuesday,  the  Bastille  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  some  four  hours. 
By  Wednesday  the  15th,  the  King  withdrew  his  troops,  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Assembly  at  Versailles.  All  Thursday  the 
excitement  still  continued,  and  on  Friday  the  17th,  the  "King 
entered  Paris,  and  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  During  Saturday 
workmen  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  by  levelling  it 
to  the  ground.  But  then  things  were  more  quiet,  and  Dr.  Eigbv 
and  his  companions,  after  divers  perilous  adventures,  managed  to 
get  clear  off  on  their  journey  to  Lyons. 

Dr.  Rigby  witnessed,  on  Sunday  the  12th,  that  celebrated  scene 
when  Camille  Desmoulins  harangued  the  people  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  Mr.  Carlyle  describes  the  orator  as  springing  to  a  table, 
"  Sibylline  in  face,  and  in  each  hand  a  pistol."  Thiers  slightly 
varies  this  by  saying  that  the  popular  speaker  got  on  a  table  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  pulled  out  his  pistols,  made  a  cockade  of  green 
leaves  of  trees,  and  called  on  the  crowd  to  follow  his  example. 
We  note  that  Dr.  Rigby  seems  to  have  had  no  Sabbatical 
scruples  about  going  to  the  theatre,  for  after  attending  church  he 
had  taken  his  seat  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  when  he  was  told  that 
there  would  be  no  performance,  and  that  his  money  would  be 
returned.  But  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked  and  disgusted  at 
the  sight  of  two  bloody  heads  raised  on  pikes  in  the  centre  of 
a  frantic  crowd  rushing  down  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  This  was 
on  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday,  and  it  is  a  pardonable  error 
that  he  at  first  imagined  them  to  be  the  heads  of  the  Marquis 
de  Launay,  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  of  Flesselles,  the 
Prevot  des  Marchands.  The  unfortunate  De  Launay  was  mutilated, 
arid  his  head  exhibited  as  described ;  but  the  second  head  was  that 
of  M.  de  Losmes,  the  Commandant  or  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  prison.  Flesselles  was  killed,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Thiers  say  that  he  met  his  death  from  an  un- 
known hand.  Our  curiosity  was  here  naturally  excited  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Rigby  saw  any  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were 
dragged  out  of  their  cells  and  paraded  through  the  streets  when 
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the  Bastille  was  taken.  We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  them 
in  Thiers.  This  historian  merely  say9  that  crowds  rushed  to  the 
Bastille  when  it  was  thrown  open,  to  find  instruments  of  torture 
and  deep  dungeons,  and  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  a  huge  stone  and 
a  big  chain.  Mr.  Oarlyle,  following  the  MonvCeur  of  the  day,  says 
in  his  peculiar  vein,  "  Along  the  streets  of  Paris  circulate  seven 
Bastille  prisoners,  borne  shoulder  high  ;  seven  heads  on  pikes,  the 
keys  of  the  Bastille,  and  much  else."  This  fairly  accords  with  a 
.-rentence  of  Thiers: — "Le  rou'lement  et  les  clefs  de  la  Bastille 
au  bout  d'uue  baionette.''  That  Dr.  Rigby,  in  the  rush  and 
stampede  of  the  surging  crowd,  only  made  out  two  of  the 
liberated  captives,  if  they  were  all  really  paraded,  does  not 
of  course  detract  from  his  credibility.  It  merely  shows  that 
oven  practical  and  self-possessed  men  cannot  seize  every  incident 
in  a  tumultuous  scene.  He  tells  us  he  saw  two  victims;  one  a 
iittle,  feeble,  old  man  reduced  to  idiocy  ;  the  other  a  tall  and 
robust  figure,  with  eyes  nearly  closed,  a  high  forehead,  a  long 
beard,  and  plenty  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Of  the 
names  of  these  two  prisoners,  Lady  Eastlake  tells  us,  we  can- 
not be  certain.  The  tall  man  was  said  to  be  Count  Auche,  and 
Dr.  Rigby  understood  him  to  have  been  imprisoned  for  writing 
a  pamphlet  against  the  Jesuits.  The  Moniteur,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  the  two  names  as  M.  Tavernier  and  M.  Whyte.  Readers 
of  Mr.  Oarlyle  may  remember  at  this  point  an  affecting  quo- 
tation from  a  letter  of  one  Queret-Deinery,  in  which  he  begs 
earnestly  for  news  of  his  dear  wife.  It  was  dated  October  7th, 
1752,  but  not  discovered  till  the  capture  of  the  place.  Dr. 
Rigby,  who  visited  the  place  on  the  Saturday  following  its  fall, 
and  saw  a  number  of  artists  taking  drawings  of  "  what  from  this 
time  was  to  have  no  existence  but  on  paper,''  would  have  appre- 
ciated our  historian's  humorous  lamentation  that  he  could  find  no 
plan  of  the  building  to  aid  him  in  his  attempted  minute  descrip- 
tion of  outer  and  inner  drawbridges,  and  portholes,  and  dungeons 
out  of  which  old  secrets  came  to  view  and  long-buried  despair 
found  a  voice.  Dr.  Rigby,  we  should  state,  had  no  small  difficulty 
in  getting  clear  of  all  this  excitement  and  tumult.  When  he  had 
obtained  his  passport,  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  mob  because 
hd  carried  pistols,  and  arms  were  thought  wholly  unnecessary 
against  robbers,  as  "  there  were  none  in  France."  The  travellers 
were  called  "  scelerats  "  end  "  noblesse,"  and  hissed  and  hustled, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  for  the  opportune 
recognition  of  their  man-servant  by  a  woman  in  the  crowd,  who 
embraced  the  domestic  as  a  long-lost  brother,  they  might  have  ex- 
perienced more  annoyances  than  the  dirt  of  a  bad  auberge  or  the 
impositions  of  an  unconscionable  landlord.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Dr.  Rigby  hardly  ever  refers  to  his  companions  in  any  of  his 
letters  after  the  first  mention  of  their  names  ;  he  never  attempts 
to  be  facetious  ;  he  is  nowhere  flippant;  and  his  descriptions  of  a 
familiar  couutry  and  a  remarkable  epoch  derive  additional  in- 
terest because  they  are  edited  with  the  care,  the  good  taste,  and 
the  accuracy  to  be  expected  from  the  hands  of  Lady  Eastlake. 
We  only  hope  she  has  retrenched  nothing,  but  has  given  us  every 
line  that  her  father  wrote. 


GREEK  COIMS.* 

WHILE  Professor  Curtius  and  his  staff  have  been  exploring  the 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Olympia,  an  English  archaeologist 
has  set  in  order,  and  illustrated  with  the  light  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, the  monuments  of  the  Eleans,  presidents  of  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival. It  is  happily  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  Greek  coins  as  elements  in  the  history  of  art.  The  efforts  of 
the  indefatigable  Keeper  of  Coins,  and  his  scarcely  less  laborious 
staff  of  assistants  in  the  Medal  Boom  of  the  British  Museum, 
Lave  been  rewarded  by  a  considerable  and  daily  increasing 
amount  of  public  interest.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 
numismatic  treasures  of  the  national  collection.  There  were  no 
official  catalogues  to  be  consulted,  and  it  was  thus  impossible 
10  study  the  coins  anywhere  except  in  their  trays ;  and  any 
one  who  has  tried  it  must  recognize  the  serious  objections 
attending  this  mode  of  study.  This  state  of  things  has  now 
happily  passed  away.  The  contents  of  the  Medal  Room  are 
rapidly  being  made  known  to  the  world  at  large  by  means 
of  illustrated  official  catalogues,  of  which  a  dozen  volumes 
have  been  published  during  the  last  six  years,  and  in  which 
the  student  may  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Oriental  series  without  ever  visiting  the  Museum 
at  all.  It  is  true  that  these  catalogues  are  not  precisely  easy 
reading,  and  are  perhaps  little  fitted  to  serve  as  guides  to  the 
beginner  ;  but  they  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  study  of 
numismatics,  and  have  become  the  parents  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
series  of  more  popular  handbooks,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  their 
subjects  interesting  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  of  these  handbooks 
is  published  in  connexion  with  another  great  improvement  in 
the  popularization  of  the  national  collection.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  personal  inspection  of  the  coins  them- 
selves  has    at  length   been  sufficiently  met,   not   by  an  in- 

*  Guitle  to  the  Creek  Cuius  exhibited  in  Electrotype  in  the  King's  Library, 
British  Museum.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins. 
(Published  by  Order  of  the  Trustees.)  1880. 

The  Coinage  of  Elis.  By  Perey  Gardner.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  (Keprinted  from  the  "Numismatic  Chronicle.")  1880. 


crease  of  the  departmental  staff,  but  by  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  making  facsimiles  of  coins  has  been  brought  bv  the 
skill  and  science  of  Mr.  Ready,  the  elcctrotypist  to  the  Trustees. 
The  coin-electrotypes  made  by  Mr.  Ready  from  casts  of  the 
originals  are  so  precisely  like  the  genuine  coins  that  it  i3  no 
rare  thing  for  connoisseurs  for  a  moment  to  confound  the  two.  A 
fairly  representative  collection  of  the  finest  Greek  coins,  executed 
in  electrotype,  is  not  a  very  expensive  thing,  and  many  private 
persons,  as  well  as  public  institutions  and  schools,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  now  offered  by  the  Museum  authorities 
for  the  purchase  of  "  counterfeit  presentments  "  of  the  choicest 
gems  in  their  keeping;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tkat  the 
distribution  of  such  collections  over  the  country  is  doing  much 
and  will  do  more  towards  educating  the  popular  taste.  The 
Museum  Las  led  the  way  in  the  employment  of  electrotype 
copies  of  coins.  After  supplementing  the  ordinary  exhibition 
of  a  portion  of  the  actual  collection  in  the  Gold  Ornament 
Room  by  four  glass  cases  of  electrotypes  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
English  coins,  the  combined  energy  of  the  Keeper  of  Coins 
and  the  new  Principal  Librarian  has  effected  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  King's  Library,  to  which  the  public  have  daily 
access.  By  the  side  of  a  magnificent  exhibition  in  the  originals  of 
the  historical  medals  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  two  upright 
cases  have  been  established,  in  which  electrotype  coins  of  all  the 
Greek  cities,  from  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  to  the  Christian 
era,  are  exhibited  in  a  clear  chronological  and  geographical 
arrangement,  which  is  fully  explained  in  a  Guidebook  written  by 
the  Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  already  known 
by  his  History  of  the  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  his  Coinage  of  Lydia, 
and  his  official  catalogue  of  1he  coins  of  Macedon.  No  more 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  has  appeared  than  this  Guide  to  the 
Greek  Coins  exhibited  in  Electrotype  in  the  King's  Library. 
The  whole  subject  of  Greek  numismatics  is  here  luminously 
expounded.  The  fine  series  of  typical  coins  is  divided  into  seven 
periods,  characterized  as  the  period  of  archaic  art,  that  of  transi- 
tional art,  of  fine  art,  and  so  on  through  the  periods  of  gradual 
decline  to  that  of  decease — extending  altogether  from  B.C.  700 
to  the  Christian  era ;  and  Mr.  Head  describes  the  characteristics 
of  each  period  (giving  references  to  contemporary  examples  in 
sculpture)  in  a  short,  clear  introduction,  before  proceeding  to 
the  minute  description  of  each  individual  coin.  These  intro- 
ductions are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  They  enable 
the  student  to  take  in  the  general  principles  of  Greek  numis- 
matics, the  gradual  development  of  the  plastic  art  in  Greek 
hands,  and  the  resemblances,  and  still  more  the  contrasts,  to  be 
discovered  between  coins  and  sculptures  of  the  same  time  and 
the  same  locality.  To  one  who  has  mastered  these  introductory 
chapters  and  traced  the  working  out  of  their  principles  in  the  cases 
of  electrotypes  in  the  King's  Library,  the  theory  of  Greek  coin-art 
is  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  he  should  be  able  with  very  little 
additional  study  to  assign  any  fresh  coin  he  meets  with  to  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  group  a  collection  in  its 
true  order.  The  seven  beautiful  photographic  plates  which 
illustrate  the  Guide  are  another  instance  of  the  aids  which 
the  last  few  years  have  placed  at  the  service  of  the  numis- 
matist. Nothing  more  perfectly  representative  of  the  originals  can 
be  conceived.  A  photograph  is  taken  from  the  plaster-of-Paris 
casts  of  the  actual  coins  by  the  autotype  process,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  stone,  from  which  impressions  are  drawn  by  ordinary 
lithographic  printing.  The  result  is  practically  a  photograph  of 
the  original  coin,"  which,  if  not  always  quite  so  clear  and  decipher- 
able as  a  line  engraving,  is  absolutely  trustworthy  and  not  less 
permanent. 

One  may  now,  for  a  very  inconsiderable  outlay,  possess  a  really 
beautiful  collection  of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek  art  as  developed 
by  coin-engravers,  or,  failing  this,  one  may  study  such  a  collection 
iu  the  King's  Library  of  the  British  Museum  with  Mr.  Head's 
Guide  in  one's  hand  ;  and  )ret  there  is  something  wanting.  The 
student,  and  even  the  ordinary  art  collector,  needs  the  help  of  a 
systematic  history  of  the  Greek  coinage — a  general  account  of 
the  issues  of  each  city,  in  which  not  only  shall  the  leading 
characteristics  be  broadly  set  forth,  but  the  most  minute  details 
explained,  the  reasons  assigned  for  each  ornament  and  symbol, 
and  every  aid  that  ancient  history  and  archaeology  can  afford 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Such  a  work  Messrs.  Triibner 
are  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  Eastern  section  of  coin- 
students  in  the  International  Numismata  Orientalia,  which, 
whilst  professing  to  be  little  more  than  a  "  new  edition  revised 
and  enlarged"  of  Marsdeu's  great  work,  will  in  truth  form  an 
encyclopaedia  of  Oriental  numismatics  such  as  no  country  of 
Europe  has  yet  produced.  But  the  student  of  Greek  coins  has  no 
similar  encyclopaedia  to  refer  to.  The  name  of  Eckhel  is  above  de- 
preciation, but  the  greatest  works  may  become  obsolete ;  and  the 
more  recent  Mionnet  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  most  im- 
portant additions  to  the  science  of  numismat  ics  have  been  buried  in 
obscure  Transactions,  Zcitschriften,  and  Memoires,  whence  it  needs 
no  ordinary  patience  and  bibliographical  knowledge  to  exhume 
them.  The  British  Museum  Catalogues,  full  as  they  are  of  learn- 
ing and  research  and  scientific  arrangement,  make  too  severs 
demands  upon  the  reader's  attention  and  previous  knowledge  to 
answer  the  purpose  we  Lave  described,  and  they  labour  under  the 
necessary  disadvantage  of  being  restricted  to  the  specimens  pre- 
served iu  the  Museum.  What  is  wanted  is  something  less  ex- 
clusively special  and  national — not  merely  numismatic,  but  more 
widely  archaeological — not  English  alone,  but  European.  The 
writer  of  such  a  work  must  be  acquaiuted  with  the  contents  of  the 
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museums  of  Europe  and  with  the  lahours  of  all  his  predecessors ; 
and  he  must  treat  the  whole  from  the  wide  standpoint  of  art,  and 
not  from  the  narrower  view  of  the  special  numismatist. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  pages  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  that  such  a  work  is  actually  in  process  of  publication. 
A  small  number  of  scholars,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  belonging  to 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum,  have  arranged  to  prepare  a  series 
of  monographs  on  the  coinages  of  the  various  cities  of  Hellas,  each 
of  which  shall  form,  as  it  were,  a  chapter  of  a  New  Eckhel — such  at 
least  is  the  ambition  of  the  writers — and  the  whole,  when  completed, 
shall  form  a  full  and  sufficient  history  of  Greek  coins.  All  the 
museums  of  Europe  will  be  referred  to,  and  photographic  plates 
will  be  added.  The  value  of  such  a  work  is  indisputable.  The  only 
difficulty  in  such  cases  is  to  carry  the  plan  through.  Comprehensive 
treatises  to  appear  in  detachments  in  the  Transactions  of  learned 
Societies  are  apt  to  collapse  in  the  third  or  fourth  number.  The 
present  scheme,  however,  promises  to  escape  the  common  fate.  The 
first  part  has  already  appeared,  and  its  merits  are  sufficient  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  whole  series.  It  treats  of  a  particularly  inte- 
resting section  of  Greek  coin-lore — the  coinage  of  Elis — and  it  is 
written  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  who  has  won  a  high  reputation 
by  his  official  catalogue  of  the  Seleucid  coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  his  treatise  on  the  issues  of  the  Kings  of  Parthia 
for  the  Numismata  Oricntalia.  The  Coinage  of  Elis  is  a  good 
beginning  for  the  "New  Eckhel. :'  It  includes  some  of  the 
oest  examples  of  the  great  period  of  Greek  art,  and  it  adds 
to  the  artistic  a  distinct  historic  interest.  Mr.  Gardner,  if  he 
is  a  little  unsympathetic  on  the  artistic  side,  does  full  justice 
to  the  historical.  His  first  object,  he  says,  "  is  to  treat  numis- 
matics in  strict  subordination  to  history.  The  history  of  every 
community  treated  of  will  be  divided  into  periods,  and  to  each 
period  will  be  assigned  its  proper  coins.  This  has  already  been 
done  by  Mr.  Head  in  the  case  of  Syracuse ;  and  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  treat  other  cities  upon  the  same  plan,  if  at  less  length. 
The  fact  is  that — thanks  especially  to  the  English  numismatists, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer  and  M.  Six  of  Amsterdam — it  has 
during  the  last  few  years  become  possible  to  determine  with  far 
greater  precision  the  dates  of  coins.  We  can  usually  arrange  all 
the  series  of  money  issued  by  a  Greek  city  in  chronological 
sequence  without  much  risk  of  a  very  serious  nature,  except  in 
details.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  a  city  and  its  coins 
can  be  placed,  so  to  speak,  in  parallel  columns,  each  of  which  can 
be  called  upon  to  support  the  other  ;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  testi- 
mony of  coins  may  refute  that  of  the  ancient  historians  ;  and  thus 
order  and  system  will  be  brought  into  the  confused  chaos  of  coins 
cited  by  Mionnet,  and  many  side-lights  will  be  opened  on  the  con- 
nexions of  cities  and  provinces." 

Acting  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Gardner  divides  the  coinage  of 
Elis  into  fifteen  periods,  of  which  the  more  important  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  are  the  first  seven,  which  carry  the  coinage 
from  B.C.  471  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  We  have  nothing 
here  to  do  with  the  early  days  before  the  Dorian  invasion — the 
"  Return  of  the  Heracleida?  " — when  Elis  and  the  Olympian  cult 
were  under  the  control  of  the  people  of  Pisa,  a  city  hard  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Zeus.  When  the  Dorians  conqueivd  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Elis  was  given  to  their  ally  Oxylus  and  his  yEtolians,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  old  sovereigns  of  the  country  there  was  con- 
stant feud ;  the  Pisatffl  endeavouring  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  invaders,  who  had  established  themselves 
in  the  fortress  of  Elis,  "  to  the  north  of  Olympia,  at  the  spot 
where  the  Peneus  breaks  forth  from  the  Arcadian  hills."  Three 
times  did  the  people  of  Pisa  recover  their  old  supremacy  and  the 
coveted  presidency  of  the  (Jlynipic  games.  But  the  Eleans  each 
time  won  back  their  conquests  ;  about  B.C.  570  Pisa  disappears 
from  history  for  a  while,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Elis 
begins  and  grows  ;  and,  "  under  their  presidency,  the  games  gained 
wider  and  wider  fame,  until  they  were  one  of  the  chief  bonds 
which  held  Hellas  together,  and  until  the  great  deity  of  Olym- 
pia was  recognized  as  the  Father  of  the  Gods  and  of  Hellenic 
men." 

As  every  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect,  this  Father  of  Gods 
and  Men  appears  throughout  the  coinage  of  Elis  in  every 
variety  of  symbol  and  portraiture.  It  was  under  two  aspects  that 
Zeus  was  worshipped  at  Olympia.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  "  the 
God  of  Sky  and  Weather,"  on  the  other  "  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Victory."  The  former  is  the  common  aspect  among  the  Greeks. 
"  Both  in  Messeuia  and  Arcadia  Zeus  was  worshipped  on  lofty 
hills,  the  spots  of  earth  which  are  most  tempest-beaten  and  most 
often  shrouded  in  cloud.  On  Mount  Ithome,  Mount  Lyceius, 
Mount  Olympus,  the  cloud-compelling  deity  sat  enshrouded  in 
mist,  uttering  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  sending  out  lightnings  to 
lighten  the  world  and  rain  to  refresh  it.  On  a  late  coin'of  Ephesus 
we  have  a  representation  of  Zeus  thus  seated  on  Mount  Prion 
pouring  rain  on  the  city  of  the  Ephesians.  Such  a  character  also 
attaches  to  the  most  primitive  Zeus  of  Greece,  the  god  of  Dodona, 
who  dwelt  amid  the  stormy  hills  of  Epirus.  and  whose  priests, 
the  Selli,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  washed  not  their  feet."  In  this 
aspect  we  find  Zeus  represented  on  the  coins  of  Elis  by  the 
thunderbolt,  which  occurs  almost  continuously  throughout  the 
series ;  but  unfortunately  offers  little  opportunitv  for  the  artist's 
genius.  The  eagle,  too,  when  it  occurs  alone,  may  be  taken  as  a 
natural  symbol  of  the  Cloud-gatherer  ;  but  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  is  struggling  with  a  serpent,  or  tearing  a  hare,  it  is 
rather  a  type  of  the  second  aspect  of  Zeus,  as  the  God  of  Victory ; 
for  the  appearance  of  au  eagle  carrying  its  prey  to  an  army  in 
battle  was  an  omen  of  victory,  as  we  learn  in  the  eighth  and 


twelfth  books  of  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Gardner  has  a  great  many  in- 
teresting suggestions  and  hypotheses  to  offer  about  these  symbols 
of  Zeus,  in  many  of  which — as,  for  example,  the  identification  of 
the  Ionic  column,  upon  which  the  eagle  sometimes  rests,  with  the 
meta  of  the  racecourse— there  would  appear  to  be  much  reason.  Tho 
most  appropriate  of  all  symbols  of  Zeus,  however,  is  tho  figure  of 
the  goddess  Nike,  the  personification  of  Victory,  who  soon  appears  on 
the  coins  of  Elis,  at  first  running  to  crown  a  victor ;  afterwards, 
standing  or  seated,  in  repose.  She  is  the  Victory  of  the  Olympic 
games,  not  the  Victory  of  common  warfare,  and  carries  the  wreath 
of  wild  olive  which  was  the  sole  but  sufficient  reward  of  the  victor 
in  the  games.  Lastly,  we  have  Zeus  himself  portrayed  upon 
the  coins,  sometimes  seated  on  a  throne,  or  mountain,  with  the 
"  Bird  of  Jove  "  flying  beside  him ;  sometimes  standing  erect,  and 
hurling  the  terrible  thunderbolt ;  sometimes  the  head  alone  ;  but 
always  wearing  the  "  crown  of  wild-olive  "  round  his  well-curled 
locks.  Mr.  Gardner  bases  some  very  important  conclusions  on 
these  Elean  portraits  of  Zeus.  He  seeks  by  their  aid  to  discover 
what  was  the  character  of  the  head  of  Phidias's  great  statue  of 
Olympian  Zeus.  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  enter  fully  into  the 
argument ;  but  the  evidence  offered  by  coins  of  the  same  date  aa 
the  statue,  by  coins  intended  specially  to  portray  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  and  by  a  coin  meant  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Phidiau  head 
of  Zeus,  would  certainly  seem  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Gardner  himself  scarcely  ventures  to  draw — that  it  is 
really  possible  to  reconstruct  the  head  of  the  Phidian  statue  from 
the  materials  supplied  by  the-  coins. 

Though  Zeus  and  his  symbols  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Elean  coinage  there  are  several  other  interesting  types.  It  is 
very  noteworthy  that  a  head  of  Hera — one  of  the  finest,  by  the 
way.  in  the  whole  ran^e  of  Greek  coins — appears  on  the  coins  of 
Elis  at  the  very  time  that  the  same  goddess  appears  on  the  coins 
of  her  favourite  Argos,  just  at  the  epoch  when  the  Eleans  deserted 
their  old  Spartan  alliance  for  a  league  with  the  Argives.  If  a 
daring  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Gardner's  is  to  be  seriously  accepted, 
a  very  high  interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  coins  of  the 
old  eagle  and  thunderbolt  type,  issued  after  the  return  to  the 
Spartan  alliance.  It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  letters  AA,  and  Mr- 
Gardner  interprets  these  as  the  initials  of  Daedalus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  that  of  Pausanias,  executed  a  trophy 
which  the  Eleans  at  this  period  erected  at  Olympia  to  commemo- 
rate a  victory  which  theyr  won  over  Agis  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  ended  in  a  revival  of  the  Lacedemonian  alliance.  Mr, 
Gardner  pleads  eloquently  for  his  theoiy,  and  the  coins  of  this 
period  do  undoubtedly  bear  the  marks  of  a  renewed  energy  and 
skill  in  the  artists  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  any  one  but 
the  discoverer  of  so  delightful  a  coincidence  that  the  argument 
for  Daedalus's  name  on  the  coin  possesses  much  strength  beyond 
that  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  Other  tyrpes  worth  remarking 
are  those  of  the  nymph  Olympia,  and  of  a  warrior  leading  a  horse 
and  carrying  a  spear,  supposed  to  be  Pelops,  whom  the  Eleans 
probably  adopted  from  their  predecessors,  the  Pisatae,  and  whose 
chariot-race  with  Oenomaus  appears  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  The  whole  coinage  of  Elis  is  full  of  curious  parallels, 
and  Mr.  Gardner  has  done  justice  to  his  subject.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  "  New  Eckhel  "  may 
not  fall  short  of  the  first  in  general  archaeological  interest :  but 
it  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  every  Greek  city  to  exercise  the 
high  presidency  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  to  stamp  its  coinage 
with  the  majestic  features  which  Phidias  conferred  on  his  Olym- 
pian Zeus. 


A  GOLDEN  SORROW." 

THE  heroine  of  this  story,  Miriam  Clint,  not  only  suffers  a 
golden  sorrow,  but  also  has  "  the  true,  rare,  wonderful  golden 
eyes."  Very  early  in  the  book,  before  indeed  she  had  left  school, 
she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  was  sticking  additional  pins  here 
and  there  amidst  the  masses  of  her  rich  plaits  of  hair,  "  I  mean 
to  be  a  rich  woman,  and  to  have  my  own  way."  She  carries  out 
her  intention,  marries  for  money,  becomes  unhappy,  and  so  suffers 
a  sorrow  that  is  as  golden  as  her  eyes.  She  later  on  commits  a 
great  crime,  and  no  doubt  ought  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  if  not  in  penal  servitude.  She  does 
no  such  thing.  She  is  at  length  delivered  from  her  first  husband, 
and  by  her  penitence  gains  a  second,  and  yet  does  not  lose  her 
ill-gotten  riches.  In  the  end,  therefore,  her  happiness  may  with 
great  propriety  be  described  as  being  as  golden  as  her  eyes 
and  her  sorrow.  Though  Miriam,  as  we  gather  from  the  title 
of  the  book,  is  clearly  meant  to  be  the  heroine,  yet  there  is 
another  young  lady,  Florence  Reeve  by  name,  who  holds  quite  as 
high  a  place  in  the  reader's  estimation.  She  begins  in  poverty, 
and  never  aims  at  wealth.  Nevertheless,  by  a  most  wonderful 
chance,  she  becomes  nearly  as  rich  as  Miriam.  In  fact,  the  story 
has  a  highly  moral  conclusion.  There  are  in  it  three  very  bad 
people.  They  are  all  cleared  away  in  due  course  of  time,  while 
the  heroine  and  the  virtuous  characters  are  left,  as  the  curtain 
falls,  in  a  state  of  great  respectability  and  even  affluence.  Miriam, 
to  be  sure,  had  committed  forgery ;  but  what  of  that  ?  She  had 
repented,  and  a  penitent  heroine — above  all,  a  penitent  heroine 
with  the  true,  rare,  wonderful  golden  eyes — surely  deserves  in  a 
second  marriage  with  a  young  husband  to  find  some  recom- 
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pense  for  all  she  Lad  suffered  from  the  gloomy  and  elderly 
tyrant  whom  she  had  first  married.  Iler  lot  as  a  girl  had 
been  a  hard  one.  Iler  father  was  even  a  greater  brute  than 
her  first  husband,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  lie  had 
but  two  children — Walter,  who  is  one  of  the  two  heroes,  and 
Miriam — and  he  treated  them  with  the  greatest  harshness.  He 
lived  in  "  a  gloomy  house  in  a  dull  plateau  of  unkempt  grass.'' 
He  did  not  mix  with  the  country  gentlemen  his  neighbours, 
but  spent  his  time  in  drinking  and  swearing.  When  the  neces- 
sities of  the  plot  required  it,  he  brought  his  swearing  to  an  end 
by  drinking  himself  to  death.  His  son  he  had  driven  from 
home,  and  the  young  man,  on  a  small  allowance,  was  studying 
medicine  in  London.  There  he  had  met  the  second  heroine, 
Florence,  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  secretly 
married  her.  His  allowance  was  not  enough  to  support  both 
of  them,  and,  moved  thereto  by  his  friend  Lawrence  Daly,  the 
second  hero,  he  resolved  to  start  with  him  for  the  newly  discovered 
gold-fields  of  California,  in  the  hopes  of  quickly  making  there  his 
fortune.  He  persuades  his  sister,  who  was  just  leaving  school,  to 
take  his  wife  home  with  her  as  her  maid.  This  she  does,  and 
Florence,  who  passes  under  the  name  of  Rose  Dixon,  is  not  once 
suspected  by  her  father-in-law  to  be  anything  but  a  servant. 
Before  long  an  elderly  widower  of  great  wealth,  Mr.  St.  Quentin 
by  name,  visits  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Miriam  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love  who  had 
already  broken  the  heart  of  one  wife.  She  at  once  accepts  him, 
carrying  out  her  schoolgirl  resolve  to  be  a  rich  woman.  She 
receives  from  him  a  wedding-present  of  very  fine  and  tastefully 
selected  jewels,  and  for  a  time  has  a  pleasant  enough  life  of  it. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  one  could  be  unhappy 
in  such  a  scene  as  the  following  :  — 

Miriam  was  in  her  boudoir — a  large  room,  with  a  richly-furnished  con- 
servatory at  one  end,  where  there  was  a  crystal  fountain  with  an  alabaster 
basin,  wherein  gold  and  silver  fish  disported  themselves,  and  an  aviary 
tenanted  by  bright-winged  birds  ;  where  there  was  a  background  of  strange 
tropical  growths  and  feathery  frondage,  from  which  bauks  of  gorgeous 
blossoms,  and  velvet  leaves,  with  cunningly  disposed  lights,  dispersed 
among  them,  sloped  downward,  and  surrounded  the  fountain  in  semicircular 
form,  with  an  interval  of  marble  mosaic.  The  air  was  warm  and  perfumed; 
the  feathery  rain  of  the  fountain  mingled  its  sound  with  the  cooing  voices 
of  the  doves  nestling  behind  the  silver  wires  of  their  cage;  beyond  the 
silken  curtains  lay  the  boudoir,  in  which  every  modern  luxury  was  accumu- 
lated for  the  pleasure  of  its  owner.  Things  at  once  beautiful  and  precious 
met  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  on  all  was  set  the  impress  of  supreme  good 
taste  in  harmony  of  colour,  of  design,  of  arrangement. 

But  even  boudoirs  such  as  this,  the  youthful  reader  must  take 
well  to  heart,  do  not  secure  the  possessor  from  golden  sorrow.  AVe 
grieve  to  have  to  state  that,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  impress  of 
supreme  good  taste,  even  in  this  elegant  boudoir,  the  old  man 
would  suddenly  lift  the  mask  of  smooth  amiability,  and 
show  his  teeth  in  a  snarl,  while  his  wife's  great  golden 
eyes  flashed  scornful  triumph  upon  him.  But  matters  grow  even 
worse  than  this,  though  this  was  bad  enough.  He  began  to  in- 
dulge in  soliloquies,  and  laughed  to  himself  a  low,  evil  laugh,  while 
his  well-preserved,  good-looking  old  face  was  a  sight  to  see  for 
vindictiveness  and  cunning.  He  gazed  round  on  her  boudoir, 
while  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  She  likes  all  this  ;  what  taste  she 
has !  and  what  a  love  of  luxury  and  ease !  She  shall  have  it, 
plenty  of  it,  as  much  as  she  likes,  for  mvhile"  He  had  resolved  to 
make  his  will  and  leave  all  his  property  to  a  distant  young  cousin 
whom  he  had  hitherto  treated  with  the  greatest  harshness.  This 
young  man  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be  Lawrence  Daly,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Miriam's  brother  Walter.  Mr.  St.  Quentin,  a  short  while 
before  his  second  marriage,  had  changed  his  name,  so  that  it  is 
not  till  near  the  end  of  the  story  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  Lawrence  is  discovered.  The  elderly  husband, 
bent  on  at  once  carrying  through  his  purpose,  hurried  over  to 
England  to  see  his  lawyer  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering 
under  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  With  a  degree  of  rashness  that 
one  would  scarcely  look  for  in  such  a  man,  he  insisted  on  crossing 
from  Calais  to  Dover  on  one  of  those  days  when  a  crowd  of  people, 
from  "  some  unaccountable  sort  of  pleasure,  arising  probably  from 
a  subtle  amalgamation  of  idleness  and  spite,"  always  hasten  to  the 
pier  to  see  the  steamer  come  in.  He  was  carried  up  almost  dead  to 
the  hotel ;  but  at  once  telegraphed  for  his  lawyer.  Miriam  at  the 
same  time  telegraphed  for  her  brother,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  California.  He  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  lawyer ;  but 
just  after  Mr.  St.  Quentin's  death.  Miriam,  in  that  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  English  law  of  intestacy  which  may  be  expected  and 
excused  in  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  thought  that  the  heir-at-law,  the 
distant  cousin,  would  inherit  all  her  husband's  fortune,  which,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  personalty.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost.  She  made  her  brother  disguise  himself  as  a 
sick  man  at  the  point  of  death,  and  when  the  lawyer  came  he 
had  no  suspicion  but  that  it  was  Mr.  St.  Quentin  who  was  making 
the  will.  The  trick  succeeded,  and  Miriam  came  into  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  vast  property.  Happily  for  her,  before  long  she  met 
Lawrence  Daly,  the  injured  heir-at-law,  and  fell  in  love  with  him. 
She  was  also,  much  at  the  same  time,  seized  with  penitence,  and 
at  once  made  full  restitution.  He  of  course  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  were  happily  married.  Her  golden  sorrow  had  been  of 
but  short  duration. 

Meanwhile  Florence,  the  other  heroine,  had  also  had  her  ex- 
perience of  wills  and  testators.  Not  long  after  Miriam's  marriage 
drink  had  begun  to  do  its  work  on  her  wicked  father,  and  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Mr.  St.  Quentin  would  not  suffer  his  wife  to  go 
to  nurse  him,  and  so  she  sent  her  maid — her  sister-in-law  in  dis- 


guise as  she  really  was.  On  arriving  at  the  gloomy  house  in  the 
dull  plateau  of  unkempt  grass,  Florence  found  old  Mr.  Clint 
very  ill  indeed.  The  somewhat  minute  description  of  the 
drunkard's  person  we  could,  by  the  way,  well  have  spared. 
Happily  he  is  reasonable  enough  to  attach  himself  strongly 
to  his  new  nurse,  and  yet  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  add  to 
the  complications  of  the  plot  by  falling  in  love  with  her.  He  goes 
on  drinking  till  he  has  only  just  strength  enough  left  to  make  his 
will.  He  leaves  all  his  property  to  his  faithful  nurse.  He  even 
almost  turns  penitent,  and  really  makes  what,  considering  how 
long  and  how  steadily  he  had  been  drinking,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  respectable  end.  A  highly  melodramatic  scene  takes  place 
when  the  will  is  read,  and  the  lady's-maid  is  discovered  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  disinherited  son.  Walter,  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  was  still  working  in  the  gold-fields  with  his  friend  Daly. 
As  if  the  story  had  not  in  this  double  will-making  interest 
enough,  a  third  plot  is  formed  for  the  scenes  in  California.  The 
two  friends  discover  a  huge  nugget  which  would  have  made 
their  fortune.  They  are  warned,  however,  by  a  faithful  friend 
that  a  plot  has  been  formed  to  rob  them.  Just  at  that  time 
Daly  was  struck  down  with  fever,  while  Walter  had  only  had 
strength  enough  to  secrete  the  treasure  in  a  cave,  and  to  write 
down  in  his  pocket-book  a  minute  description  of  his  hiding- 
place,  when  he  too  was  attacked  hy  the  same  illness.  The  very 
night  that  he  was  seized  by  the  fever,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  his  hut.  A  faithful  but  humble  friend  of  the  two  heroes 
was  murdered,  and  their  no  less  faithful  dog  was  strangled.  The 
murderer  was  the  medical  man  who  was  attending  both,  aud  who 
unfortunately  carried  off  Walter's  pocket-book.  When  Walter 
recovered,  his  memory  had  so  tar  failed  that  he  had  altogether  for- 
gotten everything  that  he  had  done  the  day  before  he  was  at- 
tacked. The  nugget,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  His 
memory,  however,  somewhat  returns  in  the  course  of  time,  and, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  story,  Daly,  on  a  hint  gained  from  him, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife,  revisits  the  gold-diggings,  and 
searches  for  the  cave.  He  finds  that  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
burying  in  its  fall  the  medical  murderer  who,  guided  by  the 
description  in  the  pocket-book,  had  gone  to  seek  for  the  nug- 
get. With  his  death  and  righteous  punishment  the  reader  is 
left  in  a  state  of  placid  contentment.  The  two  elderly  wretches 
and  the  young  but  utterly  vulgar  ruffian  had  been  cleared 
away,  the  beautiful  heroine  of  the  golden  eyes  had  repented,  while 
she  and  the  rest  of  the  young  people  were  to  pass  the  rest  of  then- 
days  in  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  describe  as  a  golden 
state  of  genteel  respectability.  Should,  however,  any  young  lady 
among  our  readers  be  ready  to  follow  Miriam  in  her  course,  and 
to  venture  on  trying  golden  sorrow,  we  would  venture  to  point  out 
to  her  that,  after  all,  patience  may  be  the  wiser  course.  Had 
Miriam  refused  to  marry  Mr.  St.  Quentin,  she  would  in  a  few 
months  have  been  freed  from  that  tyrant,  her  father,  by  the  heip 
of  the  brandy-bottle.  Had  she  not  later  on  forged  the  will,  sea- 
sickness would  have  delivered  her  from  her  husband,  while  the 
law  would  of  itself  have  given  her  enough  to  support  a  life  of 
great  luxury.  She  chose  twice  to  act  very  wickedly ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  allow  that  one  result  of  her  wickedness  was 
certainly  to  provide  her  with  a  very  charming  hero  for  her  second 
husband.  With  such  a  conclusion  as  this,  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  the  wiser  course  not  to  have  begun  to  moralize.  At  all  events 
we  will  do  what  is  certainly  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done — we 
will  at  once  bring  our  moralizing  to  an  end. 


STUAKT'S  NILE  GLEAXIXGS.* 
(Second  iVb tlce.) 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  Mr. 
Stuart  signally  disappoints  those  who  seek  accurate  archajolo- 
gical  facts  at  his  hands,  we  need  not  on  that  account  lay  aside  his 
book  considered  as  a  record  of  travel.  Mr.  Stuart  has  a  vivid 
power  of  description,  and,  as  a  rule,  uses  it  well.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  allows  his  pen  to  run  away  with  him,  and  his 
English  is  exchanged,  so  to  speak,  for  Irish.  Thus  in  one  place 
he  tells  us  that  King  Amunoph  slew  with  his  own  hand 
seven  Kings,  "  but  he  magnanimously  spared  one."  The  context 
explains  litis  meaning,  but  it  certainly  needs  explanation.  To 
another  passage  of  tire  kind  even  a  careful  reading  of  the  con- 
text gives  no  light.  "  I  may  observe  here,"  says  Mr.  Stuart  speak- 
ing of  the  royal  ovals  at  Deir  el  Bahari,  "  that  after  the  death  of 
a  sovereign,  the  successors,  when  mentioning  their  heirs,  did  not 
give  them  anv  titles  except  that  of  prince."  The  meaning  of 
this  passage,  and,  in  fact  of  the  whole  paragraph  in  which  it 
occurs,  we  must  confess  wholly  escapes  us.  How  many  suc- 
cessors had  a  king  after  his  own  death  ?  To  whose  heirs  did 
they  give  the  title  of  prince  ?  And  what  has  the  sentence 
to  do  with  the  biography  of  the  great  Queen  Amen  Noomt 
Hatasoo  Makara,  who  made  Deir  el  Bahari  ?  The  meanings  of  royal 
throne-names  are  extremely  obscure,  and  have  engaged  and  baffled 
the  learning  of  far  better  hieroglyphic  scholars  than  Mr.  Stuart.  In 
the  same  paragraph  in  which  we  are  told  of  kings'  successors  and 
their  heirs  he  translates  "  Makara  "  as  "  Just  by  the  grace  of  God." 
This  certainly  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  three  signs  which  almost 
certainly  signify  "  Justice  the  living  representative  of  the  Sun." 
Mr.  Stuart  is  equally  unfortunate  in  the  further  translation  of  the 
Queen's  personal  name.    Amen  Noomt,  or,  as  he  gives  it,  not 
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altogether  without  authority,  "  Amun  Knoumte,"  means,  there 
can  be  little  question,  the  female  representative  of  Amen  Noom, 
the  god  of  Karnac ;  with  regard  to  Hatasoo  there  has  been  much 
conteDtion  among  the  learned.  Herr  Brugsch  gives  it  as  Ilashep. 
He  formerly  called  it  Hash  ops.  Mr.  Renouf  has  shown  very 
good  reasons  for  reading  the  second  part  of  the  name  Asoo,  rather 
than  Sheps.  The  meaning  attached  to  this  word  would  he  "  the 
heart  of  the  venerable  ones,-'  or  "  the  heart  of  princes."  Mr. 
Stuart,  mistaking  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  first  syllable  for  those 
which  form  ha-oo-ti,  a  leader,  translates  Hatasoo  by  "  Leader  of 
Princes,"  and  adds,  "  it  is  possible  that  this  title,  '  Leader 
of  Princes,'  may  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
guardian  of  her  "brothers."  This  guess  is  a  good  example  of 
the  rhetorical  figure  vulgarly  called  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Hatasoo  was  the  name  the  great  Queen  bore  in 
her  early  youth.  It  was  when  she  became  the  successor  of 
her  brother,  Thothmes  II.,  and  the  guardian  of  Thothmes  III., 
that  she  assumed  her  longer  name,  and  practically  discarded  the 
older  one.  The  discussion  of  this  point,  as  raised  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
is  so  far  important  that  it  influences  our  opinion  of  his  theory 
that  Amenhotep  IV.  and  the  heretic  Kooen  Aten  were  two 
different  kings.  If  he  errs  in  a  small  matter,  he  will  err  still  more 
in  a  greater  one,  and  though  he  supports  his  view  with  much 
reasoning  and  a  considerable  number  of  drawings,  chiefly  portraits, 
we  find  it  impossible,  without  better  authority,  to  entertain  it 
seriouslv.  The  idea  is  not  new.  Mr.  Stuart's  side  in  the  contro- 
versy has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  losing  one,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  or  the  time  to  reopen  the  question.  As  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  it,  we  could  not  pass  it  by  in 
silence ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  greatly  prefer  Mr. 
Stuart  in  his  narrative  passages  to  Mr.  Stuart  when  he  writes  upon 
theories  and  speculations  which  many  more  competent  antiquaries 
have  examined  in  vain. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  mummy  pits  at  Gebel  Aboufaida.  Few  travellei'3  visit 
them.  They  are  almost  filled  with  the  bodies  of  embalmed 
crocodiles.  It  was  here  that  the  late  Mr.  Harris  found  some  frag- 
ments of  Homer  on  papyrus,  and  the  caverns  have  never  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  difficulties  of  the  descent  into  them  are 
considerable,  and  Mr.  Stuart's  experience  will  not  tempt  many 
visitors  to  make  the  attempt.  The  rocks  about  the  entrance  are 
blackened  by  fire,  and  the  story  goes  that  a  party  of  travellers  had 
entered,  and  that  soon  after  vast  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  to 
issue.  "  Some  sailors  who  had  accompanied  the  party,  and  who 
were  awaiting  their  return  outside,  tried  to  penetrate,  but  found 
the  smoke  so  suffocating  that  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Neither  the  unfortunate  explorers  nor  their  guides  were  ever  seen 
again."  The  fire  burnt  itself  out  at  length,  and  nothing  but  charred 
bones  of  men  and  crocodiles  were  found  when  the  cave  was  re- 
visited. It  was  supposed  that  the  spark  of  a  cigar  ignited  the 
bituminous  remains  of  some  mummy  wrappings.  When  Mr. 
Stuart  entered,  accompanied  by  naked  guides  carrying  candles,  he 
found  the  heat  overpowering,  and  was  much  incommoded  by  the 
smell  of  ammonia.  "  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  the  passage  was  so 
low  and  narrow  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  crawled  through, 
one  at  a  time ;  our  lights  were  repeatedly  extinguished  by  the 
bats  which  flew  in  our  faces."  Once  or  twice  the  cavern  was 
large  enough  to  admit  of  standing  upright,  and  "at  last  we 
emerged  into  a  chamber  about  fifteen  feet  across,  and  high 
enough  to  stand  up  in ;  in  the  centre  it  was  supported  by 
a  single  thick,  glittering  white  stalactite."  All  about  lay  the 
mummies  of  men  and  of  crocodiles.  The  light  of  some  magnesium 
wire  disclosed  a  scene  worthy  of  Dante  : — 

The  naked  bronze  figures  of  my  guides  with  their  daggers,  the  strange 
•weird  forms  of  the  reptiles,  with  their  long  snouts  displaying  rows  of  sharp 
white  fangs,  the  grinning  human  heads  (man}'  with  all  their  hair  still  onj, 
thick  curly  hair,  and  white  gleaming  teeth  and  hollow  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  reproach  us  for  disturbing  their  rest,  the  litter  of  grave-clothes,  the  shrill 
complaining  cry  of  the  bats  as  they  flew  hither  and  thither,  and  then  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  recesses  that  opened  on  all  sides,  and  had  served  to  store 
the  mummies  in — all  this  formed  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  the  wildest  nightmare. 

The  largest  crocodiles  taken  out  measured  about  fifteen  feet,  but 
there  are  little  ones  also.  Mr.  Stuart  dived  iuto  one  of  the  lateral 
passages,  but  soon  felt  he  had  seen  enough,  and  that  to  stay  much 
longer  would  be  to  incur  the  danger  of  joining  the  ghostly  com- 
pany. Never,  he  says,  can  he  forget  the  delicious  sensation  of  the 
first  taste  of  fresh  air  about  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance,  though 
at  starting  he  had  thought  it  so  villanous.  When  he  inquired 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  mummies  had  all  been  disturbed  and 
scattered  about,  the  Arabs  of  course  laid  the  blame  first  on  the 
Khedive ;  "  but  the  greatest  destruction  had  been  caused  by  a 
German  speculator,  who,  about  three  years  ago,  came  and  em- 
ployed men  to  bring  out  the  mummies  wholesale,"  and,  stripping 
the  rags  for  a  paper  mill,  turned  the  bones  of  men  and  crocodiles 
alike  into  superphosphate.  Mr.  Stuart  offered  a  dollar  for  a  good 
specimen  of  a  mummied  crocodile.  The  Arabs  "  disappeared  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  we 
heard  them  below,  and  then  there  slowly  arose  through  the  fissure 
the  grisly  apparition  of  a  human  mummy  stripped  of  its  bandages, 
and,  therefore,  naked,  but  quite  perfect,  mounting  bolt  upright 
lroui  the  depths  beneath,  as  if  through  the  trap-door  of  a  theatre 
without  any  visible  motive  power." 

A.n  interesting  chapter  also  records  the  success  of  Mr.  Stuarfs 
wi0u  to  witness  the  opening  of  an  uutouched  tomb— a  wish  shared, 
hut  usually  in  vain,  by  most  Egvptian  travellers.    It  was  at 


Dashoor,  a  part  of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  seldom  visited 
by  any  but  enthusiastic  archaeologists.  "  We  were  early  one 
morning  summoned,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  with  much  mystery,  and 
conducted  on  foot  (they  feared  to  trust  the  donkey  boys)  several 
miles  across  a  tract  of  desert."  At  the  bottom  of  a  pit  was  a 
doorway  admitting  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  limestone. 
"On  the  floor  with  their  heads  towards  the  east,  lay  two  mum- 
mies." Not  a  fold  had  been  disturbed.  They  had  noyhe  usual 
doll-like  look  of  mummies,  but  "the  aspect  of  bodies 
in  their  shrouds,  nothing  more."  One  was  large  and  tall, 
the  other  smaller;  perhaps  they  were  man  and  wife.  They 
"  appeared  sound  and  solid  as  they  lay  there,  but  when  one  of  the 
Arabs  put  his  hands  beneath  the  shoulders  of  the  larger  one,  and 
tried  to  raise  it  up,  it  collapsed  to  fragments."  It  was  "  as  if 
it  had  been  a  phantom."  Mr.  Stuart  accounts  for  its  fragile 
condition  by  its  great  antiquity ;  at  the  latest  the  tomb  probably 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  ;  but  we  are  not  told 
of  any  hieroglyphics,  and  the  author  omits  to  say  whether  the 
tomb  contained  any  scarabs  or  beads,  or  anything  else  by  which 
the  date  could  be  ascertained.  It  does  him  honour  that  he  re- 
frained from  further  disturbance. 

With  regard  to  recent  political  events  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Stuart 
endeavours,  like  many  other  travellers  who  had  received  favours 
from  Khedive  Ismail,  both  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds.  He  gives  some  additional  details  of  the  shocking  famine 
of  last  year,  which  probably  precipitated  Ismail's  downfall,  and  in. 
a  chapter  on  the  sugar  factories  makes  very  indignant  reference  to 
the  forced  labour  by  which  they  were  carried  on.  "  While  here  I 
saw  a  long  train  of  boys  and  girls  carrying  immense  jars  of 
molasses  on  their  shoulders,  and  there  walked  beside  them  men  in. 
fezzes,  armed  with  whips,  and  they  used  them  on  the  backs  of 
these  poor  creatures  whenever  they  did  not  go  fast  enough 
for  them,  and  whenever  they  strayed  out  of  line."  He  adds 
this  appeal  in  italic  type  : — "  Consider,  0  Englishmen,  who  hold 
Daira  bonds,  that  this  is  the  machinery  through  which  your  7  per 
cent,  dividends  are  wrung  from  the  people."  He  adds  many 
harrowing  details  from  personal  observation  and  a  few  of  the 
stories  which  were  afloat.  "  The  prevalent  corruption  is  so  great 
that  the  Khedive  himself  is  robbed  in  all  directions."  Against 
such  passages  as  these  we  may  put  what  he  calls  "  a  good  word  for 
the  Khedive,"  the  text  for  which  appears  evidently  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  travellers  in  Egypt  will  miss 
the  courteous  treatment  which  they  invariably  experienced  at  his 
hands  " ;  but,  he  adds,  "  As  for  any  reform  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  peasani^y,  no  real  improvement  is  possible  so  long  a9 
the  present  corrupt  race  of  Turkish  officials  remain  in  power." 
The  Khedive's  civility  to  English  travellers  was  part  of  his  policy. 
He  cared  little  for  his  people.  He  cared  much  for  the  possibility 
of  drawing — as  he  supposed  indefinitely — on  English  funds.  He 
made  the  cardinal  mistake  of  fancyiug  that  the  money  and  his 
credit  were  inexhaustible.  It  is,  however,  but  right  that  English 
gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Stuart,  accepted  his  hospitality,  even  if 
they  did  not  buy  his  bonds,  should  try  to  "say  a  good  word  for 
him  "  now  that  he  is  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  Those  who  would 
not  condescend  to  shake  hands  with  him — and  they  were  many 
— can  now  afford  to  make  the  best  of  him,  and  at  least  to  regret 
that,  being  a  Turk,  he  was  unable  (perhaps  from  constitution, 
perhaps  from  education)  to  remember  that  the  whole  art  of  go- 
vernment does  not  consist  in  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.      #  1  ' 

We  bid  farewell  to  one  of  the  most  ambitious  books  that  have 
appeared  about  Egypt,  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  hope  that 
the  author  may  be  able  to  see  his  way  to  having  his  "  Gleanings  " 
thoroughly  sifted,  in  order  to  make  them  what,  in  many  respects, 
they  deserve  to  be  considered — a  gathering  of  valuable  and  trust- 
worthy information.  We  have  noticed  many  things  that  are 
wrong,  many  indications  of  ignorance ;  but  it  is  only  due  to  Mr. 
Stuart  to  say  that  his  researches  have  been  carried  011  in  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  independence  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to 
appreciate.  His  book,  as  we  said  in  our  former  notice,  is  disap- 
pointing ;  but  we  trust  we  have  shown  that  it  has  good  points, 
and  is  worthy  of  an  effort  to  make  it  what  at  first  sight  it  seems 
to  be. 


WARD'S  CHAUCER.* 

THAT  Mr.  Morley's  "  Men  of  Letters  "  series— a  collection  of 
essays  intended  to  popularize  the  lives  and  works  of  our  best 
literary  artists  among  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  a  professional  or 
scholarly  knowledge  of  English  literature— should,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  include  a  sketch  of  Chaucer,  is  one  among  many  proofs 
of  the  striking  growth  of  Chaucer's  general  influence  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Since  the 
days  of  Lydgate  and  James  I.  of  Scotland  he  has  remained 
through  all  phases  of  our  literary  history  a  poets'  poet.  All  who. 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  their  own  poetical  development  to 
come  at  the  best  of  English  poetical  thought  and  expression 
in  the  times  preceding  them  have  read  and  loved  him.  Our 
own  generation  has  seen  the  rise  of  what  we  may  almost  call 
a  third  Chaucerian  school,  headed  by  Mr.  Morris,  producing 
verse  which,  however  necessarily  deficient  in  Chaucer's  naivete,. 
aims  above  all  things  at  his  story-telling  effects  and  strong  purity 

*  Unglish  Mm  <>f  Letters. — Cliaucer.  By  Adolphus  William  Ward, 
Lontton  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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of  colour.  But  it  has  also  seen  much  more  than  this.  Thanhs 
to  an  antiquarian  revival  which  has  almost  assumed  the  propor- 
tions throughout  Europe  of  another  Renaissance,  working 
upon  the  early  literary  material  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Re- 
naissance of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  worked  upon 
the  literary  material  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  Chaucer's 
influence  among  us  has  now  been  guaranteed  by  causes  more  per- 
manent than  any  poetical  fashion.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
hecome  accustomed  to  see  bestowed  upon  the  elucidation  of  his 
work  and  personality  an  amount  of  scrupulous  labour  which 
former  generations  reserved  exclusively  for  classical  authors ;  on 
the  other,  we  have  seen  portions  of  his  writings,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote,  introduced  into  the  ordinary  school 
training  of  large  numbers  of  English  boys  and  girls.  Chaucer  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  more  widely  read  and  truly  enjoyed 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  history,  not  excluding  his  own 
age.  And,  in  spite  of  the  unpopular  and  technical  character  of 
much  of  their  work,  of  the  counting  and  theorizing  and  hair- 
splitting in  which  Mr.  Furnivall  delights,  it  is  to  the  scholars 
that  this  result  is  mainly  due.  The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Eurnivall,  Professor  Skeat,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  Dr.  Morris  has  had 
two  results.  It  has  attracted  to  the  work  and  to  the  subject  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  whom  any  intricate  literary  problem 
seriously  attacked  is  in  itself  inviting ;  and  it  has  in  the  long  run 
so  prepared  the  ground,  so  cleared  and  shaped  the  older  tangle 
of  fact  and  legend,  that  the  general  imagination  now  finds 
in  Chaucer  a  subject  of  old-world  charm  made  real  and  living 
with  to-day's  life  by  the  mere  force  of  searching  and  strenuous 
discussion. 

Professor  Ward's  book  is  perhaps  the  first  substantive  attempt 
to  give  popular  shape  to  all  the  results  that  modern  Chaucerian 
scholarship  has  now  achieved.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  brilliant  but 
most  unequal  essay  in  My  Study  Windows,  based  his  account  of 
Chaucer's  development  and  characteristics  upon  a  thorough  stud)' 
of  the  material  then  accepted,  as  well  as  of  the  points  then  in  de- 
bate ;  but  his  treatment  was  necessarily  sketchy  and  imperfect, 
and  many  questions  of  interest  have  materially  advanced  since  he 
wrote.  M.  Sandras's  Elude  and  Professor  Ten  Brink's  Studien 
were  both  of  them  eminently  readable  books,  written  from  a  lite- 
rary standpoint  to  which  the  mass  of  Chaucerian  criticism  makes 
no  pretension.  But  both  were  books  of  discussion,  addressed  to 
\he  few  rather  than  to  the  many.  Professor  Ward's  book,  on  the 
contrary,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  series  in  which  it  appears, 
is  a  book  of  statement  only.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
where  the  bulk  of  the  controversy  admits  of  a  sketch  of  its  main 
features,  and  where  the  debate  raised  is  not  of  too  technical  a 
nature  to  allow  of  its  reproduction  in  such  a  book  as  the  present — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Chaucer's  marriage  or  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Wyeliifite  movement — Professor  Ward  contents  himself 
with  surninarizirfg  in  a  popular  form  the  main  results  of  the  best 
English  and  foreign  criticism  of  the  poet's  life  and  works.  He  dis- 
sents from  these  main  results  in  one  point  only,  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose."  On  others  he  some- 
times shows  a  disposition  to  distrust  some  of  the  more  ingenious 
German  conjectures,  as  in  the  ease  of  those  affecting  the  Parson's 
Tale,  or  the  various  editions  of  the  theme  of  the  Knight's 
Tale ;  while  we  miss  from  his  pages  some  of  the  most  attractive 
results  of  Professor  Ten  Brink's  comparison  of  Chaucer  with  his 
Italian  masters.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  book  represents  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  Chaucerian  study,  and  the  main  positions  arrived 
at,  in  a  singularly  fair  and  accurate  way,  and  in  so  doing  supplies 
a  want  which  has  long  been  felt. 

Professor  Ward  divides  his  essay  into  three  chapters — "  Chaucer's 
Times,"  "  Chaucer's  Life  and  Works,"  and  "  Characteristics  of 
Chaucer."  Of  these  the  first  is  perhaps  the  least  and  the  third 
the  most  successful.  It  requires  very  special  gifts  of  style  and 
treatment  to  sketch  a  crowded  epoch  in  forty-six  small  pages,  so 
as  to  bring  home  its  main  lines  and  features  to  the  reader  without 
either  confusion  or  exaggeration.  Dean  Church  possesses  these 
gifts  iu  a  high  degree,  and  they  were  shown  in  the  "  Gibbon  "  of 
the  present  series  by  Mr.  Cotter  Morrison.  But  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily accompany  "learning  and  understanding-,  and  certainly 
the  latter  half  of  Professor  Ward's  book  strikes  us  as  much 
more  evenly  successful  than  the  first  half.  In  the  chapter 
on  "Chaucer's  Life  and  Works,"  the  main  periods  of  the 
poet's  literary  career  are  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
leading  facts  of  his  biography,  while  the  works  are  grouped  under 
the  periods  in  a  scheme  corresponding  generally  to  the  scheme  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  "the  "  Trial  Fore-words,"'  although 
Professor  Ward  as  a  rule  refrains  from  adopting  the  dogmatic  tone 
of  the  specialists,  and  appears  to  regard  a  greater  number  of  points 
as  open  questions  than  they  would  perhaps  admit  to  be  such.  This 
adds  to  the  fairness  and  independence  of  the  book,  but  it  leads 
every  now  and  then  to  a  more  tender  treatment  of  old  mistakes 
than  is  desirable.  The  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  "  may  be  still  a  de- 
bateable  question,  though  the  traces  of  Northern  dialect  in  the 
rhymes,  recently  pointed  out,  are  a  hard  problem  for  the  cham- 
.pions  of  its  authenticity  ;  but  there  should  be  no  "  ifs  "  allowed  in 
such  matters  as  the  Chaucerian  authorship  of  "The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  "  or  of  "  Chaucer's  Dreme."  Professor  Ward's  account  of 
Chaucer's  debts  to  France  and  Italy  is  very  freshly  and  clearly 
written,  and  brings  out,  what  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent, 
that  while  the  influence  of  France  upon  Chaucer  has  been  allowed 
rather  more  than  its  due  place  in  his  literary  history,  that  of  Italy 
has  been  till  quite  lately  very  much  underrated.  We  cannot  help 
wishing  that  room  had  been  found  for  a  reproduction  of  Professor 


Ten  Brink's  suggestions  of  the  relations  of  the  Troilus  and  of  the 
House  of  Fame,  to  the  Divina  Commedia.  They  are  probably  quite 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  English  readei-3,  and  even  if  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  made  out  in  all  points,  they  are  so  full  of 
promise  of  fresh  light  upon  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  literary 
problems,  the  inner  relations  of  one  great  poet  to  another,  that 
they  deserved  reproduction.  AVhen  Professor  Ten  Brink  points 
out  that  the  Troilus  is  divided  into  five  books,  combining  in  unequal 
proportions  the  ten  books  of  the  Filostrcrto;  that  this  division  into  rive 
books  answers  to  the  rules  laid  down  with  special  plainness  by 
Dante  for  the  conduct  and  subject  of  comedy  and  tragedy ; 
when  he  draws  attention  to  the  prologues  introducing  each 
book  of  the  Troilus  as  not  existing  in  Chaucer's  immediate 
model  the  Filostrato,  but  as  imitated  from  those  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  and  points  out  the  close  connexion  between  the 
prologue  to  the  second  book,  that  is  the  middle  stage  of  the 
comedy,  and  the  prologue  to  the  Piirgatorio,  the  middle  stage  of 
Dante's  great  Commedia ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  these  structural 
connexions,  he  is  able  to  produce  passages  in  which  Chaucer,  dis- 
carding the  image  furnished  him  by  the  Filostrato,  makes  use  of 
one  taken  direct  from  Dante,  the  reader  feels  himself  brought 
into  a  singularly  close  and  delightful  contact  with  Chaucer's 
mind  and  method.  Each  suggestion  advanced  is  not  equally 
strong,  but  the  whole  series  is  most  convincing,  and  seems  to 
admit  us  to  some  of  the  more  intimate  secrets  of  the  poet's 
workshop.  The  resemblances  between  the  House  of  Fame  and 
the  Divina  Commedia  are  not  so  striking,  and  have  been  often 
contested.  Still  there  is  foundation  enough  for  the  general 
view  that  the  House  of  Fame  is  a  sort  of  burlesque  counter- 
part of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  further  careful  compara- 
tive study  of  the  two  works  will  probably  yield  fresh  evi- 
dence of  connexion.  From  the  Troilus  and  the  House  of  Fame, 
and  even  in  a  higher  degree  from  the  Assembly  of  Fonles,  over- 
whelming evidence  is  now  forthcoming  that  Chaucer  was  a  devoted 
student  of  Dante,  and  was  related  to  him  iu  more  intimate  and  im- 
portant ways  than  he  was  to  Boccaccio,  in  spite  of  the  large  mass 
of  poetical  material  which  he  owed  to  the  latter. 

Professor  Ward  is  particularly  good  on  the  dramatic  character, 
the  "  comedy,"  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs  as  a  whole,  on  the  life  and 
force  of  the  framework,  especially  of  its  main  component,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Host.  He  dwells  on  the  excellent  dramatic  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  a  journey  of  any  kind  undertaken  by  a 
number  of  people,  especially  by  such  a  journey  as  a  mediaeval  pil- 
grimage:— 

One  goes  to  pray,  the  other  seeks  profit,  the  third  distraction,  the  fourth 
pleasure.  To  some  the  road  is  every  thing  ;  to  others,  its  terminus.  AUtbis 
variety  lay  in  the  mere  choice  of  Chaucer's  framework;  there  was  accord- 
ingly 'something  of  genius  in  the  thought  itself ;  and  even  an  inferior  work- 
manship could  hardly  have  left  a  description  of  a  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
unproductive  of  a  wide  variety  of  dramatic  effects. 

As  to  the  Tales  themselves,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  why 
only  two  should  have  been  dealt  with  at  any  length,  and  those 
two  the  Pardoner's  and  the  Parson's.  Surely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  popular  etl'ect  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  curtailed 
the  problem  of  the  "  Parson's  Tale  "  in  favour  of  a  more  adequate 
treatment  of  the  "  Knight's  Tale  "  or  the  "  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale." 
And  a  good  deal  more  quotation  might  have  been  allowed  in  this 
section  with  advantage. 

The  last  chapter,  on  the  Characteristics  of  Chaucer,iswell  arranged 
and  well  put.  His  modesty,  his  animal  spirits,  his  learning,  his 
relations  to  nature,  his  dramatic  power,  his  simplicity,  his  magical 
wealth  of  expression— all  these  points  are  sketched  and  illustrated 
as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  book  allow.  The  curious  mixture  in 
Chaucer  of  old  and  new  worlds,  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  middle 
ages,  does  not  escape  notice,  and  Professor  Ward  dwells  happily 
on  Chaucer's  naivete,  on  that  element  of  childishness  and  crudity 
in  him,  inseparable  from  his  place  in  history,  which  has  so  often 
obscured  his  true  rank  as  a  poet.  That  rank  is  now  universally 
conceded,  and  every  year  that  passes  will  probably  see  Chaucer 
more  widely  read  and  more  truly  understood.  The  present  volume,  as 
a  pleasant  and  accurate  sketch  of  the  results  of  modern  work  on 
Chaucer,  makes  a  useful  contribution  towards  this  end.  The 
perusal  of  it  takes  a  reader  back  to  a  judgment  partly  quoted  by 
Professor  Ward,  as  true  for  us  as  for  its  original  audience,  the 
judgment  of  a  finished  and  exquisite  critic,  who  was  himself,  as  far 
as  his  poetry  was  concerned,  a  genuine  heir  of  Chaucer  s  freshness 
and  force.  "  Chaucer,"  write3  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  Apology  for 
Poetry,  "  undoubtedly  did  excellently  in  his  Troilus  and  Cresscid, 
of  whom  truly  I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  ho 
in  that  misty  time  could  see  so  clearlv,  or  that  we  in  this  clear  age 
walk  so  stumblingly  after  him."  Not  that  Chaucer  in  Sidney's 
eyes  was  without  "  great  wants."  Yet  are  these  "  fit  to  be  for- 
given in  so  reverend  antiquity."  Generations  of  Chaucerian 
students  will  scarcely  arrive  at  a  mood  of  criticism  more  true  or 
more  fruitful. 


THE  LAW  OF  MONEY  SECURITIES.* 

WE  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  new 
subjects  for  law  books  that  treatises  are  written  of  the  class 
of  that  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Cavanagh.  It  is  impossible  so  to 
classify  legal  matters  that  each  shall  fall  under  only  one  head,  and, 

•  The  Law  of  3Ioneij  Securities.  By  C.  Cavanagh,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  tho 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.   London:  Stevens  &  Sons.  1879. 
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•when  treated  under  that  Lead,  be  considered  as  finally  disposed  of. 
As  in  natural  science,  legal  doctrines  may  be  divided  into  genera 
and  species;  but,  otherwise  than  in  natural  science,  legal  specimens, 
so  to  speak,  not  unt'requently  pertain  to  one  or  more  departments 
or  sections  of  legal  knowledge.  Thus  Mr.  Cavanagh  is  perfectly 
within  his  province  when  dealing  at  length  in  his  present  work 
with  Bills  of  Lading :  but  the  same  subject  will  be  found  at  just  as 
great  length  and  just  as  fitly  in  any  work  on  the  law  of  Merchant 
►Shipping.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  interlacing  of  subjects  is 
unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  in  almost  every  law  book  the 
introduction  of  a  quantity  of  old  matter ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
book  like  Mr.  Cavanagh's,  which  covers  a  very  large  field,  the 
effect  produced  is  almost  that  of  what  used  to  be  termed  in  music 
a  "  pasticcio,"  or  work  composed  of  excerpts  from  others.  Mr. 
Cavanagh  say3  in  his  preface  that  "  there  exists  no  one  com- 
plete book  on  securities  of  a  monetary  nature  to  which  refer- 
ence can  be  made  either  by  lawyers,  or  by  bankers,  brokers, 
money-lenders,  capitalists,  or  other  classes  in  the  commercial 
world,"  and  he  puts  this  forward  as  a  justification  for  his  book; 
but  the  subject  has  been  so  largely  cut  into  by  such  standard 
works  as  Byles  on  Bills,  Fisher  on  Mortgages,  and  others  we  could 
mention,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  questioning  whether  it 
would  be  altogether  worth  while  to  write  a  book  which  should  be 
merely  a  compilation  of  the  information  derivable  from  the  works 
of  previous  authors.  Mr.  Cavanagh  has,  however,  done  more  than 
this,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  amplified  the  treat- 
ment which  some  of  his  subjects  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
prior  text-writers. 

The  term  which  Mr.  Cavanagh  has  selected  as  a  title  for  his 
work  he  explains  as  designed  to  include  all  securities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  whether  founded  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  in- 
dividual or  body  giving  them  or  on  the  rights  they  convey  over 
specific  property,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  mere  documents 
of  title,  which,  though  capable  of  being  utilized  as  securities  by 
means  of  deposit  or  pledge,  are  not  of  themselves  ricrhtly  termed 
securities.  The  subject,  even  thus  curtailed,  is,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, a  very  wide  one  ;  but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  its  author,  when  he  describes 
it  in  his  preface  as  an  "  exhaustive  treatise." 

The  first  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  law  of  the  most 
ordinary  and  simple  forms  of  money  securities — namely,  I.  0.  U.'s, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  bank  notes ;  and  a 
chapter  follows  on  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  in  which  the 
important  question  is  broached,  whether  such  documents  constitute 
bills  of  exchange  within  either  the  Common  Law  meaning  of  the 
term  or  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Mr.  Cavanagh  inclines 
to  the  belief  that,  viewed  in  the  latter  light,  Post  OIKce  Orders 
are  practically  bills  of  exchange,  with  the  result  that  they  cannot 
be  sued  upon  without  being  duly  stamped,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  never  are.  In  Mr.  Cavanagh's  next  chapter  on  Bonds 
and  Post  Obits,  he  lays  down  a  principle  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  take  exception.  In  speaking  of  the  usual  method  of  ensuring 
the  performance  or  fulfilment  of  a  condition  by  a  bond  with  a, 
specified  penalty  attached  to  the  breach  of  such  condition,  he  lays 
it  down  as  law  that,  "  if  the  obligor  be  sued  on  the  bond,  not  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  but  either  damages  for  the  actual  injury 
sustained  or  the  sum  secured  (if  such  there  be),  interest  and  costs 
can  only  be  recovered  against  him."  This  is  not  strictly  true. 
Courts  are  no  doubt  anxious  nowadays  to  discover  grounds  for  not 
mulcting  a  man  in  an  amount  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
injury  he  may  have  occasioned ;  but  in  cases  where  the  object 
of  the  agreement  between  the  parties  is  obviously  to  assess  the 
damages  beforehand  in  case  of  any  future  breach  of  contract, 
no  court  will  intervene  to  release  either  party  from  his  engage- 
ment, or  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  such  breach  when  com- 
mitted. 

Under  the  heading  "  Foreign  Securities "  Mr.  Cavanagh  cor- 
rectly describes  the  rights,  or  rather  the  practical  absence  of 
any  rights,  acquired  by  the  British  subject  who  advances  money 
to  a  foreign  Government  upon  its  securities  ;  but  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  a  series  of  decisions,  is  perhaps  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  those  confiding  persons  who  become  foreign  bond-  I 
holders.    The  issuers  of  foreign  loans  are  usually  bankers  or  finan- 
cial agents  in  this  country  of  more  or  less  reputation  or  credit  ac-  | 
cording  to  the  class  of  business  they  undertake ;  but  as  they  act  i 
avowedly  only  as  the  agents  of  the  foreign  Government,  there  is  ' 
no  personal  remedy  against  them.    Then,  as  the  sovereign  power 
of  a  nation  or  independent  political  society  can  owe  no  legal  obliga- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  claim  against  the  foreign  State  is  a  purely 
moral  one — a  not  very  valuable  security  for  mouey  in  cases  which  { 
could  be  mentioned,  especially  as  no  English  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  contracts  of  a  foreign  Government  against  the  \ 
property  of  such  Government  in  England,  or  to  lay  hands  upon  I 
funds  in  the  possession  of  the  agents  of  such  Government,  even  I 
though  such  funds  have  been  specifically  designed  for  the  pavment  j 
of  its  obligations. 

After  treating  of  the  legal  incidents  01  life  policies  of  insurance, 
which,  besides  being  primarily  securities  as  against  the  Insurance 
Companies,  are  very  frequently  utilized  as  collateral  securities  in  cases 
where  money  is  borrowed,  Mr.  Cavanagh  passes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  less  known  class  of  securities  classed  as  judgment 
securities,  whereby  the  person  giving  the  security  puts'it  within 
the  power  of  the  other  party  to  enter  judgment  against  him  for  a 
specified  amount  without  the  previous  formalities  of  an  action.  A 
judgment  being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  the  highest  conceivable 
obligation  between  man  and  man,  and  being  enforceable  by  im- 


mediate execution,  it  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  security  affords 
a  paramount  protection  to  its  holder,  enabling  him  in  default  to 
seize  the  whole  of  the  debtor's  property,  real  and  personal,  in  satis- 
faction of  his  debt.  The  only  case  in  which  this  class  of  security 
would  be  inefficacious  is  of  course  that  of  a  borrower  whose  pro- 
perty amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  who  has  usually  to  resort  to  some 
other  form  of  security,  such  as  pledge,  if  he  wishes  to  raise  money. 
The  three  modes  by  which  a  judgment  can  be  obtained  by 
way  of  security  are:  —  (i)  By  a  warrant  of  attorney;  (2) 
by  a  "  cognovit  actionem,"  a  form  of  legal  process  somewhat 
out  of  date  now,  we  fancy,  but  which  is  familiar  in  con- 
nexion with  Mrs.  Bardell  and  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  costs 
in  the  action  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick;  and,  (3),  a  judge's  order; 
each  of  which  Mr.  Cavanagh  describes  at  some  length. 

The  next  two  sections  of  Mr.  Cavanagh's  book  deal  with 
guarantees  and  mortgages  of  land  or  ships,  with  regard  to  which 
subjects  we  defy  any  author  to  say  anything  new.  The  most,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  predicate  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  it  appears 
complete  and  correct.  We  were  rather  puzzled,  however,  after  plod- 
ding through  Chapter  xx.,  headed  "  Mortgages  of  Ships,"  and  re- 
lating to  that  subject,  to  find  Chapter  xxii.  beginning  with  these 
words  : — "  Mortgages  of  Movable  or  of  Personalty,  comprising — 

1.  Mortgages  of  Goods  and  Chattels  other  than  Registered  Ships  ; 

2.  Mortgages  of  Registered  Ships  and  Shares  therein";  and  appa- 
rently proposing  to  deal  with  each  of  these  and  two  other  classes 
of  mortgages  of  personalty  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  work — 
a  promise  which  reference  to  tho  index  will  show  not  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  case  of  mortgages  of  ships,  as  indeed  there  is  no 
need  it  should  be,  the  matter  being  already  disposed  of.  This 
curious  discrepancy  must  be  tho  result  of  some  mistake  of  arrange- 
ment, and  will  no  doubt  be  rectified  should  Mr.  Cavanagh's 
book  reach  a  second  edition.  The  chapter  above  referred  to  on 
"  Mortgages  of  Goods  and  Chattels  other  than  Registered  Ships  "  is 
interesting,  and  here,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  book,  Mr. 
Cavanagh  is  able  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  on  some  absolutely  new 
matter,  afforded  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878.  In  relation  to 
this  enactment  the  author  raises  the  disquieting  question  whether, 
on  a  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  statute, 
ordinary  receipted  invoices  for  goods  purchased  are  not  "  bills  of 
sale  "  requiring  registration  to  ensure  their  efficacy.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
arrives  at  the  right,  which  is  also  the  reasonable,  conclusion  on 
this  point,  but  we  regret  to  notice  that  he  bases  an  argument  on 
the  punctuation  of  a  section,  apparently  forgetting  that  original 
statutes  are  not  punctuated  at  all.  Save,  however,  for  the  above 
item,  this  chapter  contains  little  or  nothing  that  has  not  appeared 
before,  and  the  long  disquisitions  on  fixtures  and  assignments  void 
as  against  creditors  read  almost  like  extracts  from  Smith's  Leading 
Cases  and  Robson  on  Bankruptcy.  In  dealing  with  the  difficult 
subject  of  equitable  assignments,  Mr.  Cavanagh  writes  clearly  and 
well,  and  this  portion  of  his  book  may  compare  not  unfavourably  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  matter  by  Mr.  Leake  in  his  work  on 
Contracts  ;  but  we  refer  in  vain  to  the  present  work  for  a  solution 
of  tho  question  which  must  sooner  or  later  arise,  as  to  whether  the 
new  rule  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  on  this  point  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  retrospective  or  not — that  is,  whether  assignments 
made  before  the  Judicature  Act,  and  not  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions,  can  be  sued  upon.  Another  curious  question  might  be 
raised  on  the  new  Innkeeper's  Act  of  1878  quoted  by  Mr.  Cavanagh 
in  p.  354.  This  Act  gives  innkeepers,  and  the  proprietors  of  hotels 
and  licensed  public-houses,  the  power,  vulgarly  supposed  to  belong 
to  them  of  common  right,  to  sell  horses,  carriages,  or  other  goods 
left  on  their  premises  "to  defray  expenses,"  as  the  phrase  is.  But 
prior  to  such  sale,  the  innkeeper  or  hotel-keeper  is  "  to  advertise 
in  one  London  and  one  country  paper,  of  which  the  latter  cir- 
culates in  the  district  where  such  goods  or  some  of  them  have 
been  deposited  or  left,"  and  the  obvious  difficulty  is,  how  is  a 
London  hotel-keeper  tocomply  with  this  requirement.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
does  not  tell  us,  and  if  the  Statute  provides  a  solution  of  the  matter, 
he  does  not  mention  it. 

"  Collateral  Securities  "  absorb  nearly  fifty  pages  of  Mr. 
Cavanagh's  book,  and  the  author  plunges  boldly  into  the  mysteries 
of  "marshalling,  and  the  appalling  intricacies  of  what  is  tech- 
nically' known  as  "  the  rule  of  ex  parte  Waring,"  with  regard  to 
which  he  honestly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Eddis,  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  can  claim  to 
have  threaded  this  legal  labyrinth,  into  which  we  do  notproposehere 
to  follow  either  him  or  Mr.  Cavanagh.  After  a  chapter  on  "  Actions 
and  other  remedies  on  Securities,"  in  which  the  author  somewhat 
unnecessarily  details  certain  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts 
which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
Mr.  Cavanagh  concludes  his  work  with  a  long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Money  Market  and 
Stock  Exchange,  as  being  the  places  where  "  securities,"  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  most  largely  dealt  in.  Here 
we  find  elucidated  cabalistic  terms,  such  as  "  contango,"  "  back- 
wardation," "  put  and  call,"  and  so  forth  ;  while  the  operations  by 
which  the  sale  and  purchase  of  stocks  and  shares,  and  other  Stock 
Exchange  transactions  are  carried  out  are  so  clearly  explained  that 
the  merest  outsider  would,  after  a  perusal  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Cavanagh's  book,  be  able  to  study  the  money  articles  in  the  news- 
papers with  a  reasonable  degree  of  intelligence.  Lord  Justice 
James  has  declared  that  Capel  Court  is  not  an  Alsatia  within 
whose  precincts  Her  Majestyr's  writ  does  not  run,  and  ordinary 
legal  principles  have  thus  been  applied  to  matters  hitherto  deemed 
to  be  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  batch  of  cases  by  which  this  innovation  has 
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been  developed  are  clearly  summarized  by  Mr.  Cavanagh,  as  also 
several  instances  in  which  the  validity  of  time  bargains  has  been 
before  the  courts. 

Looking  through  what  we  have  written,  we  are  afraid  we  have 
been  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Cavanagh,  and  not  given  him  due  credit  for 
the  really  careful  way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Irritation  at  having-  to  wade  through  so  much  old 
matter  is  possibly  at  the  root  of  our  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  no 
doubt  were  we  to  attempt  to  fulfil  the  task  which  Mr.  Cavanagh  has 
set  himself,  we  should  find  it  equally  difficult  to  avoid  reopening 
well  nigh  worked-out  veins  of  law  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
rendering  the  book  incomplete.  Moreover  it  must  be  remembered 
that  text-books  are  primarily  designed  for  students,  who,  when 
they  are  reading  up  a  subject,  want  to  know  all  about  it ;  and,  for 
the  use  of  any  one  with  a  limited  stock  of  legal  knowledge  and 
an  equally  limited  law  library,  Mr.  Cavanagh's  book  is  an  admirable 
synopsis  of  the  whole  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  securities 
of  every  sort.  Far,  therefore,  froai  wishing  to  depreciate  the  pre- 
sent book,  we  desire  to  accord  it  all  praise  for  its  completeness  and 
general  accuracy ;  we  can  honestly  say  there  is  not  a  slovenly 
sentence  from  beginning  to  end  of  it,  or  a  single  case  omitted  which 
has  any  material  bearing  on  the  subject.  These  characteristics 
render  it  valuable  to  those  who  have  no  need  to  read  it  through, 
and  who  only  require  a  book  to  which  they  may  turn  for  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  law  on  any  given  point  within  its  scope  and 
for  reference  to  the  latest  cases. 


LOUD  MASKELYXE'S  DAUGHTER.* 

MISS  KETTLE  is  one  of  those  careful  and  conscientious 
writers  who  steadily  advance  with  experience  and  practice. 
She  had  always  a  pleasant  style,  and  showed  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  beauties  of  nature ;  wliile  there  was  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  her  successive  stories.  But  her  plots  occasionally  tended 
to  the  melodramatic,  and  her  characters  sometimes  bordered  on 
the  fantastic.  In  Lord  Maskdyne's  Daughter  we  still  distinguish 
some  touch  of  the  melodrama ;  but  the  story  moves  smoothly 
and  consistently  forward  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The 
least  probable  of  its  personages  is  his  lordship  himself,  who  plays, 
after  all,  but  a  secondary  part.  He  is  depicted  with  the  haughty 
feelings  of  the  aristocratic  caste  ;  he  has  been  bred  in  habits  of 
self-indulgence  from  his  boyhood,  and  has  hardened  with  a  life  of 
somewhat  reckless  dissipation.  His  dominating  failing  is  his  in- 
veterate selfishness;  and  he  has  many  follies  to  regret,  and  some 
more  serious  sins  to  repent.  We  cm  easily  conceive  such  a  man  as 
he  is  represented  being  sensible  to  the  gentler  and  more  innocent 
affections,  and  abandoning  himself  in  his  softer  moods  to  passing 
impulses  of  generosity.  But  we  should  have  by  no  means  ex- 
pected to  see  him  pressing  his  friendship  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  on  a  youthful  farmer  born  in  the  peasant  clasts,  and 
accepting  a  succession  of  rebuffs  from  that  independent  spirit  with 
a  courtesy  and  complacency  that  never  belie  themselves.  Yet 
there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Miss  Kettle's  conception  of  Lord 
Maskelyne,  that  he  is  depicted  as  being  eccentric  as  well  as  impulsive  ; 
and  eccentricity  may  account  even  for  apparent  extravagances  in 
a  man  who  has  given  the  reins  to  each  newborn  fancy.  In  other 
respects  the  story  is  as  natural  as  it  is  simple,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  scenes  are  singularly  pathetic.  It  is  a  tale  of  true  love  foster- 
ing itself  in  solitude,  and  hoping  against  hope ;  discouraged  by 
the  self-distrust  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  it,  and  struggling 
with  the  obstacles  it  ultimately  overcomes.  "  A  Story  of  the 
Northern  Border "  Miss  Kettle  calls  it ;  and  the  promise  of  the 
attractive  title  is  fulfilled  by  charmingly  varied  descriptions 
of  scenery.  There  is  something  that  has  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly fascinating  to  us  in  the  wild  country  on  either 
side  of  the  border.  Very  often  it  is  gloomy  rather  than 
grand  ;  there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  brown  moors,  in 
the  grey  stretches  of  waste,  in  the  green  valleys  winding  up 
among  the  hills  grazed  over  by  the  flocks  of  the  solitary  sheep- 
farmers.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  can  we  more  vividly  realize  the 
most  striking  effects  of  cloud  and  storm.  It  lights  up  marvellously 
in  the  fitful  bursts  of  sunshine  between  showers,  and  changes  its 
whole  aspect  into  smiling  attractiveness  under  the  unclouded  bril- 
liancy of  some  glorious  summer  day.  It  is  a  land  of  waters ;  of 
brooks  and  becks  tumbling  down  the  rocky  glens  in  cascades  that 
jire  now  arched  over  by  matted  undergrowth,  now  shrunken  in  the 
summer  droughts  to  silver  threads,  and  now  rushing  down  in  the 
thaws  or  autumn  rains  in  foaming,  moss-stained  torrents.  Miss 
Kettle,  who  seems  to  know  these  districts  well,  has  caught  the 
spirit  and  enchantment  of  their  scenery.  She  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  graphic  pictures,  where  we  have  lonely  farmsteadings, 
picturesque  cottages,  and  quaint  old  halls  in  the  foregrounds,  with 
wanderers  lost  in  the  mists  on  the  moors,  and  anglers  following 
their  peaceful  pursuits  along  the  silent  banks  of  sequestered 
streams.  And  she  has  done  justice  likewise  to  the  somewhat 
rugged  inhabitants,  possessing  a  combination  of  qualities  that  makes 
them  improve  upon  acquaintance,  though  they  may  repel  the 
stranger  on  a  first  introduction. 

Her  hero,  young  Harry  Forbes,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
best  of  the  local  types,  Scotch  by  extraction,  and  of  a  wcll- 
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descended  family.  Though  born  and  reared  on  the  English  side, 
he  has  much  of  that  Scottish  pride  of  race  which  impels  a  man  to 
do  credit  to  his  "  forbears."  Harry  Forbes  began  life  as  a  farmer's 
boy,  but  he  has  a  field  or  two  and  a  cottage  of  his  own  ;  and  cir- 
cumstances, with  his  own  habits  of  economy,  add  subsequently  to 
his  little  possession.  So  far  most  of  his  class  would  have  called 
his  existence  a  success  ;  but  to  him  it  seems  disappointment  and 
failure.  There  is  little  more  than  a  bare  living  to  be  made  out  of 
his  barren  land,  and  he  has  aspirations  and  ambitious,  and  longs  to 
rise  in  the  world.  In  as  far  as  the  means  were  within  his  reach, 
he  has  by  no  means  neglected  his  education.  With  sound  prac- 
tical capacity  there  is  a  strong  tinge  of  the  poetical  in  his  nature, 
and  he  is  ready  to  give  a  welcome  to  any  romance  that  may  throw 
a  warmer  glow  over  his  prospects.  His  aunt,  who  was  austere 
in  her  manners,  although  greatly  attached  to  him,  was  the  only 
being  in  the  world  for  whom  he  cared;  but  that  was  not  the 
kind  of  affection  for  which  he  was  pining.  At  last  even  his 
aunt  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  left  absolutely  alone.  He 
would  probably  have  quitted  his  native  North  country  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere,  when  he  meets  with  the  adventure  which 
changes  his  destiny.  He  stumbles  on  it  under  circumstances 
that  are  appropriately  impressive.  He  is  crossing  the  moors 
near  his  cottage  on  an  April  evening,  when  one  of  the  dense  hill 
mists  is  settling  down  upon  them.  Even  a  man  familiar  with  the  lie 
of  the  landscape  might  well  fail  to  find  his  way  in  the  dark,  and 
any  belated  stranger  must  be  hopelessly  lost.  Henry  hears  a 
plaintive  cry  for  assistance  in  a  female  voice,  and  the  voice  comes 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Elf's  Stone.  There  was  many  a  wild  tra- 
dition about  the  place,  and  in  a  momentary  sense  of  superstition 
he  experiences  an  involuntary  tremor.  Second  thoughts  of  course 
reassure  him,  and  he  makes  his  way  to  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
who  are  eager  enough  to  welcome  any  deliverer  in  the  alarming 
straits  to  which  they  are  reduced.  He  guides  two  beautiful  girls 
home  to  his  cottage,  where  he  shyly  avails  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities of  respectfully  admiring  their  attractions.  The  one  whose 
graver  and  more  expressive  charms  awaken  his  earnest  admiration 
from  the  first  was,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  vision  who  had  haunted 
his  dreams ;  in  fact,  she  was  an  old  acquaintance  who  had  done  him 
a  kindness  which  he  has  now  a  chance  of  repaying.  He  falls  forthwith 
over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  he  loves  with  the  passionate 
determination  of  his  character,  though  he  fears  that  the  distance 
between  them  is  a  gulf  he  can  never  bridge.  For  these  fascinat- 
ing young  ladies  are  the  protegees  of  Lord  Maskelyne,  one  of 
them  indeed  being  acknowledged  as  his  natural  daughter;  and 
they  have  the  refinement  of  girls  of  birth  and  high  breeding, 
having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  and  good  society. 
Marguerite,  whom  Forbes  adores,  is  sketched  with  extreme  grace 
and  delicacy ;  she  reminds  us  at  every  turn  of  Wordsworth's 
ideal : — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

But  her  cousin  Blanche  is  decidedly  the  more  original  of  the 
two.  Blanche  is  feeble  in  health,  and  somewhat  weak  in 
intellect.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leaning  on  her  stronger 
cousin ;  accustomed  to  have  her  invalid  fancies  indulged,  she 
has  developed  the  selfishness  which  she  may  have  inherited 
from  her  father.  AVhen  she  is  once  on  an  easy  footing  of 
intimacy  with  their  saviour,  young  Forbes,  a  strange  trans- 
formation is  wrought  in  her,  though  it  is  only  when  his  eyes 
have  been  opened  by  proposals  made  to  him  by  Lord  Maskelyne 
that  he  awakens  to  the  real  cause  of  the  change.  Then  he  remem- 
bers how  she  had  learned  to  cling  to  him  ;  how  each  trifling 
incident  connected  with  their  intercourse  had  seemed  to  impress 
itself  indelibly  on  her  mind.  Blanche  had  unwittingly  given  him 
her  heart,  and  in  her  simplicity  had  been  unable  to  conceal  her 
predilections.  He  would  gladly  do  much  for  her,  but  he  cannot 
do  what  she  desires ;  and  whether  the  self-denying  Marguerite 
might  wish  him  to  make  that  sacrifice  for  her  cousin  or  not,  he 
feels  bound  to  say  as  much  to  Lord  Maskelyne.  The  story  of  how 
Blanche  learns  to  forget  him  in  absence,  and  how  she  io  brought 
to  bestow  her  impulsive  affections  on  another,  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  her  new  lover,  as  her  brain  grows  stronger  and  then  loses 
strength  again,  is  told  with  no  little  art  and  pathos.  And 
there  is  a  moving  interlude,  where  this  new  lover  of  Blanche's 
unwittingly  gains  the  affections  of  Jessie  Forbes,  a  pretty 
Scottish  girl,  and  a  cousin  of  the  hero.  At  least  as  romantic, 
though  perhaps  less  natural,  is  another  love  affair  which  is 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Jessies  father  had  been 
attached  in  his  ardent  youth  to  a  very  lovely  sister  of  Lord 
Maskelyne.  The  course  of  the  love  had  of  course  not  run  smooth, 
and  the  penniles8  sister  of  the  embarrassed  peer  had  been  forced  to 
marry  for  money  and  position.  She  had  been  wedded  to  an  old 
man  who  gave  her  a  coronet,  but  no  happiness,  and  who  had  died, 
leaving  her  a  well-jointured  widow.  Her  young  admirer  had 
married  likewise,  and  made  a  fortune,  and  brought  up  children, 
and  lost  most  of  them.  Now  that  accident  has  thrown  the  lonely 
couple  together  again,  the  old  feelings  revive,  and  it  seems  to  them, 
that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  go  back  upon  the  past,  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  the  future. 
Forbes  makes  up  his  mind  to  speak ;  and  the  Countess,  whose 
heart  is  all  in  favour  of  his  suit,  gives  a  frank  assent  to  his  straight- 
forward arguments.  As  for  his  nephew  Henry,  his  retiring  but 
resolute  constancy  has  the  success  it  deserves.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  what  he  had  half  suspected  all  along  was  the  case  ;  and  that 
be  had  really  won  his  Marguerite  years  before,  when  he  was 
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worrying  himself  very  unnecessarily  over  her  fancied  engagement 
to  another  : — 

Our  wooing  was  very  short,  but  sweet— all  tho  sweeter.  I  think,  for  its 
brevity.  In  fact  our  love-making  had  been  done  long  ago  at  the  stepping- 
stones  over  the  brook  under  Haggisthonie  Peak.  Tlie  moment  Marguerite 
left  her  sister's  side,  and  set  her  dainty  feet  on  the  grass  to  come  and  meet 
me,  I  knew  that  I  had  won  my  bride  ! 

So  a  story  that  had  threatened  to  be  sad  ends  sufficiently  brightly. 
It  is  true  that  Blanche  remains  unnrated,  and  the  separation 
from  her  second  lover  is  the  more  trying  because  she  has  fully 
realized  her  mental  feebleness,  and  recognizes  that  it  condemns 
her  to  renounce  the  happiness  that  seemed  for  some  time  to  be 
within  her  reach.  But  even  Blanche  in  her  new  unselfishness  has 
her  consolation  in  being  the  angel  in  the  house  of  the  father  whom 
she  has  reformed,  and  who  repays  her  tenderness  with  the  most 
absolute  devotion.  Altogether  Miss  Kettle's  story  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  one,  and  it  has  the  merit  besides  of  being  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  of  being  published  in  comfortable 
type  in  a  single  volume. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rriHE  counter-reformation  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  en- 
J-  deavoured  to  parry  the  progress  of  Protestantism  is  an 
historical  episode  of  the  highest  interest,  the  impartial  treatment 
of  which  is  obviously  very  difficult.  No  closer  approach  to  ab- 
solute impartiality  is  likely  ever  to  be  made  than  that  effected  by- 
Professor  Maurenbrecher  (i),  a  sincere  Protestant,  but  so  remark- 
able gifted  with  the  power  of  placing  himself  at  his  opponents' 
point  of  view  that  his  pages  might  occasionally  pass  for  those  of 
some  judicious  and  temperate  Catholic  writer  of  the  good  old 
school  exterminated  by  Ultramontanism.  While  rejoicing  in  the 
Reformation,  he  still  almost  makes  it  his  particular  business  to 
point  out  how  much  vitality  remained  in  Catholicism,  and  how 
sincere  and  widespread  was  the  desire  for  a  genuine  reformation  in 
discipline  and  morals,  although  the  need  for  a  return  to  primitive 
simplicity  of  doctrine  was  not  equally^  felt.  What  especially  dis- 
tinguishes Professor  Maurenbrecher  from  other  historians  of  the 
Reformation  epoch  is  the  stress  he  lays  upon  the  reforma- 
tion effected  in  Spain  by  Cardinal  Ximenez,  by  whom  the 
popular  demand  was  actually  carried  out,  and  who  fairly  realized 
on  a  small  scale  the  ideal  which  zealous  Catholics,  with  no 
leanings  to  a  purely  Biblical  religion,  must  have  formed  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Discipline  was  enforced,  abuses  were  corrected, 
theological  learning  revived  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  nothing 
more,  on  Catholic  principles,  should  have  been  necessary.  The 
simultaneous  revival  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  Ximenez's  reforms  showed  bat  too  clearly  that  the  world  could 
not  be  managed  on  such  principles,  and  that  a  return  to  the 
mediaeval  Catholicism  would  be  equivalent  to  a  return  to  mediaeval 
barbarism.  Nothwithstanding  this,  the  existence  at  such  a 
time  of  one  national  Church  conspicuous  for  purity  of  morals  and 
orthodoxy  of  belief  was  a  powerful  element  in  determining  the 
ultimate  course  of  events.  Professor  Maurenbrecher  carefully 
compares  this  reaction  towards  Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  con- 
temporary and  better  understood  reaction  towards  the  classical 
ideal  known  as  Humanism,  and  with  the  German  Reformers'  re- 
action towards  the  New  Testament.  Everywhere  he  sbows  himself 
equally  accurate  and  impartial,  and  his  history  bids  fair  to  rank 
high  among  the  numerous  delineations  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  human  history.  The  first  volume  terminates  with 
the  death  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 

Anew  History  of  Germany,  by  L.  Stacke  (2),  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  class,  but  this  class  is  not  a  high  one.  The  work 
belongs  essentially  to  the  category  of  popular  histories,  and  is 
perhaps  chiefly  signilicant  as  a  symptom  of  the  condition  of 
popular  feeling  which  renders  such  histories  popular.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  very  satisfactory  ;  the  German  people  can  only 
be  congratulated  on  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  which 
renders  it  worth  the  while  of  popular  publishers  to  produce  a  work 
for  general  circulation  adorned  with  so  many  engravings  and 
chromo-litkographs.  The  latter  are  chiefly  selected  from  mediaeval 
MSS.  The  execution  is  perfect,  and  artistically  and  historically 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  highest  interest.  They  serve  to 
recommend  a  fairly  written  but  rather  commonplace  text,  present- 
ing the  most  accredited  results  of  historical  investigation  with  no 
pretence  to  independent  research. 

The  celebrated  exhortation,  "  Tu  felix  Austria,  nube,"  is  illus- 
trated by  K.  Rausch's  careful  study  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  espousal  of  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Burgundy  (3),  which,  combined  with  his  subsequent  election  as 
King  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  contributed  to  raise  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  its  present  position  in  Europe.  Herr  Rausch  ascribes 
these  successes  principally  to  tire  persevering  diplomacy  of  Maxi- 
milian's father,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  redeemed  his 
impotence  as  Emperor  of  Germany  by  his  tenacious  persistence  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  State.  Herr  Rausch  attributes 
the  disorganization  of  the  German  body  politic  at  this  period  to 

(1)  GescJiichte  der  Katlwlischen  lielormation.  Von  W.  Maurenbrecher. 
Bd.  1.    Nordlingen:  Beck.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Deutsche  Geschichle.  In  Vcrbinding  mit  Anderen  von  L.  Stacke- 
Abth.  1.    Bielefeld  :  Velhagen  &  Klaing.    London  :  Aslier  &  Co. 

(3)  Die  Bttrgundische  Heirat  Maximilians  I.  Quellenmassig  dargestellt 
von  K.  Rausch.    Wien:  Konegen.   Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


the  disobedience  and  wilfulness  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
his  monograph  may  not  improbably  have  been  composed  with  the 
view  of  insinuating  that  German  interests  have  always  been  most 
efficiently  represented  by  Austria. 

Abstruse  points  of  chronology  form  the  groundwork  of  Dr. 
Krusch's  treatise  on  the  controversies  of  the  fifth  centurv  respect- 
ing the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter  (4).  The  secondpart  con- 
tains an  edition  of  the  principal  chronological  tables,  tracts,  and 
epistles  from  Popes  and  others  relating  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Lohmeyer  (5)  investigates  the  obscure  history  of  Prussia 
Proper,  which  involves  constant  reference  to  the  histories  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  Considering  tbe  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  the  subject,  his  narrative  is  remarkably  perspicuous  and  attrac- 
tive. It  comes  down  to  the  year  1407,  and  will  be  continued  until 
the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  in  the  earl)'  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

A  so-called  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  by  KarlKautsky  (6) 
is  only  worth  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  rubbish  accepted  as 
gospel  by  the  adversaries  of  Eugland  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  Herr  Kautsky  recapitulates  all  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  English  administrators  in  Ireland  from  Strongbow  to  Castlereagh, 
utterly  ignoring  the  circumstances  wbich  so  frequently  palliated  or 
necessitated  tbem.  He  deals  largely  in  statistics  of  Irish  poverty 
prior  to  1852,  without  a  hint  of  tbe  improvement  effected  since 
the  country  has  been  relieved  of  the  curse  of  over-population. 
After  the  imprudent  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Herr  Kautsky 
can  hardly  be  censured  for  attributing  that  statesman's  legislation 
to  fear  rather  than  to  a  sense  of  justice. 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  the  late  Baron  Stockmar,  who 
pronounced  the  English  Constitution  the  corner-stone  of  all 
political  science,  Herr  MaxBudinger  (7)  is  greatly  impressed  by  it 
as  a  work  of  art  produced  by  no  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
single  legislator,  but  slowly  elaborated  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances by  successive  generations,  "  building  better  than  they 
knew."  Tire  interest  and  admiration  thus  awrakeued  in  him  as  a 
student  of  political  science  have  prompted  the  composition  of  a 
sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  English  Constitution,  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  historical  studies  on  its  practical  development.  The 
most  important  of  these  fall  under  the  section  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  development  of  the  royal  authority,  in  which 
the  relations  of  the  latter  at  various  periods  to  the  nobility,  the 
Church,  and  the  commons,  are  very  fully  discussed.  The  book 
shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  English  history,  and  the 
subject  is  treated  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style. 

In  a  concise  biography  of  C.  G.  von  Waechter  (8),  Herr  Wind- 
scheid  records  the  history  of  an  eminent  German  jurist,  whose 
public  life  was  divided  between  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg.  After 
having  long  officiated  as  Professor  at  Leipsic,  Waechter  removed 
to  Tubingen,  was  induced  by  the  political  events  of  1848  to  return 
to  Leipsic,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  influence  and  authority  at 
both  places.  The  legislation  both  of  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

The  resemblance  between  the  political  constitutions  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  United  States  (9)  is  not  slight  or  far- 
fetched, although  somewhat  disguised  for  the  present  by  the  appa- 
rent tendency  of  the  former  to  a  more  centralized  organization. 
This  tendency  may  not  prove  persistent ;  and  at  all  events  the 
difficulties  which  have  recently  arisen  in  adjusting  the  claims  of 
the  various  States  represented  in  the  Reichstag  lend  weight  to 
Dr.  Schlief's  exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  Federal  Constitutions. 
After  an  historical  and  general  introduction,  he  successively  ana- 
lyses the  American  Constitution  in  its  two  great  branches,  its  pro- 
vision for  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  of  executive  functions. 
Other  sections  treat  of  the  right  of  impeachment,  of  constitutional 
amendments,  and  of  the  judicial  power.  The  latter  important 
subject  is  perhaps  hardly  treated  with  sufficient  fulness,  and  enough 
is  not  said  of  the  weakest  point  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
— the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  purity  of  a 
judiciary  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court 
whose  members  are  notoriously  liable  to  be  appointed  on  political 
grounds.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  "  law-abiding  "  quality  of  the 
English  race  that  the  authority  of  this  august  tribunal  should  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  little  impaired ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
institution  could  only  work  on  the  Continent  among  a  Teutonic 
or  Scandinavian  people.  As  Dr.  Schlief  is  writing  for  Germans, 
his  recommeudation  of  American  models  is  in  a  measure  justified, 
although  the  United  States  offer  no  counterpart  to  the  distin- 
guishing phenomenon  of  German  federalism,  the  preponderance 
of  a  single  confederate  able  to  outweigh  all  the  rest. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  special  need  existed  for 
Professor  Siebeck's  "  History  of  Psychology  "  (10),  which  traverses 

(4)  Stiidien  zur  eliristlich  mittcralterliclicn  Chronologic  Der  84-jii/trige 
Osterci/clus  and  seine  Quelleu.  Von  Bruno  Krusch.  Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Geschicltte  von  Ost-  unci  ll'estpreussen.  Von  Dr.  K.  Lohmeyer. 
Abth  1.    Gotha  :  Perthes.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Irland.  Knltur-historische  Skizze.  Vou  KarlKautsky..  Leipzig: 
Kisching.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Vorlesungen  iiher  Englische  Verfassungsgeschichte.  Von  Max 
Biidinger.    Wien:  Konegen.    London:  Williams  ec  Norgate. 

(8)  C.  G.  von  Waechter.  Von  B.  Windscheid.  Leipzig :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Verfassung  der  Kordamerihanisclien  Union.  Von>  Dr.  Eugen 
Schlief.    Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Geschichtt  der  Psychologic.  Von  Dr.  H.  Siebeck.  Th.  1.  Abtb.  i„ 
Gotha:  Perthes.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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ground  which  surely  ought  to  be  covered  by  the  ordinary  his- 
tories of  philosophy.  If  the  special  department  of  psychology 
really  requires  a  special  historian,  the  post  will  no  doubt  be 
adequately  filled  by  Professor  Siebeek,  who  proposes  to  dedicate 
six  volumes  to  his  subject.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  the  ideas  of  the  soul  entertained  by  the  predecessors  of  Aristotle. 
Democritus,  Heraclitus,  and  Aristotle  are  the  most  fully  treated. 

Professor  Encken's  tract  (u)  on  the  employment  of  metaphors 
and  similes  in  philosophy  contains  many  suggestive  instances  of 
the  danger  of  building  too  much  upon  apparent  analogies. 

An  illustrated  work  on  Spain  (12),  the  letterpress  by  T.  Simons 
and  the  plates  by  Professor  Alexander  Wagner,  promises  to  be  a 
worthy  member  of  the  series  of  similar  publications  which  is  con- 
tributing so  much  to  popularize  the  picturesque  and  archaeological 
features  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  earth,  and  which  is 
at  present  better  represented  in  France  and  Germany  than  in 
England.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  geographical,  beginning 
with  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  country,  and  the  two  parts 
before  us  comprise  the  province  of  Catalonia.  The  text  is  very 
fairly  written  ;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
illustrations,  which  are  not  only  numerous  and  well  selected,  but 
are  executed  with  peculiar  dash  and  vigour,  and  with  the  indescrib- 
able quality  which  proves  the  artist  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  land  he  is  undertaking  to  delineate. 

Dr.  Scherzer  (13),  who  has  visited  so  many  distant  countries  in 
the  interest  of  commerce  and  statistics,  took  advantage  of  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Archduke  Eodolph  to  this  country  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  great  centres  of  English  industry. 
The  information  he  has  collected  and  published  oners  of  course 
more  novelty  to  his  Continental  readers  than  to  Englishmen,  yet 
even  the  latter  may  derive  advantage  from  a  collection  of  useful 
statistics,  admirably  arranged  in  a  compendious  form.  Consider- 
ing the  extremely  depressed  condition  of  British  industry  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Scherzer  a  visit,  his  view  of  its  condition  and  prospects 
is  unexpectedly  favourable.  He  admits  the  superiority  of  the 
British  workman  to  all  others,  and  considers  that  it  more  than 
compensates  for  the  advantage  which  the  low  rate  of  wages  abroad 
apparently  confers  upon  his  foreign  competitor. 

Dr.  Kraus' s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (14)  is  designed 
to  occupy  a  place  in  Germany  analogous  to  that  tilled  by  Mar- 
tigny's  dictionary  in  France  and  Smith  and  Cheetham's  in  England. 
It  is  intentionally  less  extensive  than  the  latter,  being  more  strictly 
contiued  to  archaeology  proper,  which  subject,  however,  is  so 
defined  as  to  embrace  the  specifically  Christian  legislation  and 
domestic  manners  of  the  Church  of  the  first  six"  centuries,  no  less 
than  the  details  of  liturgical  service  and  ecclesiastical  art.  Nume- 
rous articles  on  subjects  not  specifically  Christian  are  of  necessity 
admitted;  thus  the  lirst  part  has  very  good  ones  on  Abraxas, 
the  Gnostic  divinity,  and  amulets,  which  were  forbidden  by  the 
Church.  The  work,  in  which  Di\  Kraus  is  assisted  by  several 
coadjutors  of  reputation,  is  so  far  very  fairly  executed,  and  seems 
uuafiected  by  any  decided  Roman  Catholic  bias.  Its  general 
resemblance  to  Martignys  dictionary  is  increased  by  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  wood  engravings  illustrative  of  the  latter. 

The  German  Theatre  (15)  has  now  been  for  about  ten  years  freed 
from  the  direct  control  of  the  State,  and  the  results  of  the  change 
have  apparently  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  patrons  of 
the  legitimate  drama.  The  question,  as  in  England,  is  now  mooted 
■whether  the  State  ought  not  to  establish  a  model  theatre  for  the 
refinement  of  the  national  taste  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
national  school  of  acting.  The  affirmative  side  of  the  question  is 
ably  and  temperately  argued  by  an  anonymous  Government  official, 
who,  however,  hardly  meets  the  objections  that  such  an  institution 
is  likely  to  be  chiefly  patronized  by  those  whose  taste  stands  least 
in  need  of  purification,  and  that  the  number  of  intellectual 
centres  in  Germany  would  render  the  undertaking  a  very  extensive 
one. 

Herr  Ludwig  Bamberger's  pamphlet  on  the  Jewish  question  in 
Germany  (16)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  replies  called  forth  by  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  spite,  rather  than  of  bigotry,  of  which  Herr 
Treitschke  has  condescended  to  make  himself  the  exponent.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  the  progressive  impoverishment  ot  Germany 
under  a  regime  of  militarism,  protection,  and  excessive  taxation 
should  have  evoked  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  class  of  the 
community  which  is  least  affected  by  these  evils,  and  which,  in 
so  far  as  its  calling  is  the  lending  of  money  at  interest,  even  seems 
to  profit  by  the  general  distress.  Herr  Bamberger  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  Herr  Treitschke's  position  ; 
but  the  causes  which  have  made  that  worthy  Liberal  a  persecutor 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  radical  alteration  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

The  Jewish  question  is  further  illustrated  iu  two  works  of 

(11)  Ueber  Bilder  und  Ghichniss  in  dur  Philosophic     Von  K.  Eucken. 
Leipzig :  Vcit.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Spanicn.  In  Sekilderungen  von  T.  Simons.  Reich  illustrirfc  von 
Prof.  Alexander  Wagner.  Lief.  1,  2,  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 

(13)  Weltindtistrien.  Studien  w'dhrend  cinrr  Fiirstcurcise  durch  die 
Brittischen  Fubrilibezirhe.  Von  Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer.  Stuttgart:  ilaier. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(14)  Keal-Encyklopadie  der  Christlicten  AUerthumer.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
mehrerer  Fachgenossen  bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  P.  X.  Kraus. 
Lief.  2.    Freiburg:  Herder.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Das  deuticlte  Tlicuter  mid  seine  Zahunft.  Von  eincm  Staats- 
beamten.  Zweite  Auflage.  Lerlin :  Hertz  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(16)  Ueutschthum  und  Judenthum.     fori  L.  Bamberger.  Leipzig: 
Broekhaus.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  j 


fiction  by  Karl  Emil  Franzos  (17),  whose  lively  and  gossiping 
volumes  on  Eastern  Europe  have  already  gained  considerable 
notoriety.  In  "  The  Jews  of  Barnow"  Herr  Franzos  from  one 
point  of  view  challenges  comparison  with  Sacher  Masoch,  inasmuch, 
as  he  undertakes  to  give  a  picture  of  Polish,  or  rather  Ruthenian, 
life ;  and  in  another  with  Gottfried  Keller,  as  all  his  tales  are  laid 
within  or  near  an  imaginary  locality,  supposed  to  be  as  typical  of 
Podolia  as  Keller's  Seldwyla  is  of  Switzerland.  "Without  attaining 
the  power  or  humour  of  his  models,  his  stories  are  nevertheless 
very  good,  based  for  the  most  part  on  stirring  situations  ably  con- 
ceived and  effectively  developed,  and  all  illustrative  of  the 
author's  thesis,  "Every  country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves" — that 
is,  the  faults  with  which  the  Jews  are  taxed  are  more  properly 
imputable  to  those  who  scorn  or  persecute  them.  The  imitation 
of  Keller  is  very  apparent  in  Moschko  von  Parma,  described  as 
"  the  history  of  a  poor,  forgotten  man,  who  was  born  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  and,  after  many  journeys  and  adventures, 
died  in  it  solitary  and  wretched  as  he  had  lived."  This  definition 
is  not,  indeed,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
tale,  though  sad,  is  not  utterly  unrelieved  by  comfort.  Moscho 
himself  is  carefully  drawn,  and  his  adventures  introduce  us  to  a  great 
number  of  characters  who  present  all  the  appearance  of  faithful 
copies  from  life.  In  fact,  the  writer's  works  produce  something 
of  the  effect  of  a  gallery  of  copies  ;  he  gives  us  portraits  instead  of 
personages,  but  the  portraits  are  life-like  and  accurate. 

The  Rundschau  (18)  begins  with  one  of  Herr  Rudolph  Lindau's 
excellent  stories  of  English  life  and  manners,  which  might  easily 
pass  for  the  work  of  an  English  writer.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Japan, 
in  the  year  i860,  and  the  life  of  an  Anglo-Oriental  colony  is  very 
cleverly  depicted.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  by 
a  Liberal  Catholic,  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bishop's 
career,  but  is  ot  some  interest  as  a  party  manifesto.  A  paper  on 
( lyprus  is  a  neat  summary  of  the  extant  historical  information 
respecting  the  island,  and  concludes  with  a  full  admission  of  its 
importance  to  any  Power  aiming  at  preponderance  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  contribution  to 
an  interesting  number  is  a  notice  of  the  work  of  the  French 
/Egyptologist  Revillout  in  deciphering  papyri  written  in  the 
demotic  character.  These  documents,  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Roman  period,  are  philologicaily  important 
as  representing  a  phase  of  Egyptian  intermediate  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  modern  Coptic  ;  while 
their  contents,  being  usually  legal  agreements  or  other  matters 
relating  to  private  life,  contribute  more  to  the  illustration  of 
domestic  manners  than  the  official  manifestoes  of  the  monuments. 

The  principal  article  in  the  Russische  Revue  (19)  is  an  essay  by 
Professor  Eichelmann  on  the  declaration  of  armed  neutrality  put 
forth  by  the  Northern  Courts  in  1780,  designed  to  establish  that  it 
was  in  reality  a  statesmanlike  conception  of  the  Empress  Catharine, 
and  not  a  mere  incident  in  the  rivalry  of  her  Ministers  Potemkiu 
and  Panin. 

(17)  Die  Juden  von  Barnow.  Geschichten  von  K.  E.  Franzos.  Leipzig: 
DuiK-ker  &  Huinblot.    London  :  Nutt. 

Moschko  von  Parma.  Geschichte  eines  jiidisclicn  Soldaten.  Von  K.  E. 
Franzos.    Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.    London:  Nutt. 

(18)  Deuisclie  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg. 
Jahrg.  6.  lift.  8.    Berlin:  Paetel.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  Bussische  Revue :  Monatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegeben von  C.  Kottger.  Jahrg.  9.  lift.  3.  St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdorll". 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co, 
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THE  QUEEN'S  BIRTHDA.Y. 

THE  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday  takes  place 
to-day,  and  will  furnish  the  accustomed  occasion  for 
Ministerial  banquets  and  official  festivities.  It  will  also 
fnrnish  one  more  occasion  for  the  silent  but  sincere  senti- 
ments of  a  loyalty  that  remains  among  all  political  changes 
unimpaired  and  unchallenged  from  the  centre  to  the  re- 
motest border  of  the  Empire.  The  Queen's  reign  has  now 
been  a  very  long  reign,  and  it  has  been  as  blameless  as  it 
has  been  long.  As  it  has  been  a  long  reign  and  a  reign 
full  of  interest  and  teeming  with  incidents,  it  has  become 
possible  to  mark  off  the  stages  of  recent  English  history 
by  the  epochs  of  the  Queen's  tenure  of  the  crown.  We 
axe  now  in  1880,  and  we  may,  if  we  choose,  go  back  by 
decades  to  1840,  when  the  Queen  was  married.  It  is  just 
forty  years  since  she  entered  on  a  married  life  rich  in 
happiness  to  her  and  most  fortunate  for  her  country.  If  we 
take  the  year  1840  as  the  date  of  the  first  great  event 
in  her  life  as  sovereign,  and  look  at  the  events  of  that 
year  as  indicative  of  what  was  then  the  state  of  England 
-and  of  Europe,  we  are  struck  by  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  past  and  the  present  are  always  connected. 
Although  we  are  reading  of  what  happened  forty  years 
ago,  we  seem  to  be  reading  in  a  slightly  altered  shape  of 
what  is  going  on  to-day.  The  year  signalized  by  the 
wedding  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  and  by  the  birth 
of  their  eldest  child,  was  also  marked  by  the  first  attempt 
on  the  Queen's  life,  when  Oxford  anticipated  those  sense- 
less attacks  on  harmless  and  even  beloved  sovereigns  which 
have  lately  been  shocking  and  alarming  Europe.  In  1840 
Lord  Palmerston,  by  the  exercise  of  great  pressure  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  his  overpowering  will,  got  together 
a  Convention  in  London  "  to  consider  the  pacification  of 
"  the  Levant."  Europe  was  as  much  troubled  then  as  it 
is  now  with  the  pacification  of  the  Levant,  and  the  Levant 
is  as  little  pacified  as  ever.  In  Ireland  O'Connell  ad- 
dressed a  vast  assembly  at  Tuam,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  never  rest  until  Ireland  had  a  Parliament 
of  her  own;  and  suggested  that,  when  this  great 
event  happened,  a  column  with  his  own  burly  image  on 
the  top  should  replace  the  offensive  statue  of  William  III. 
Mr.  Parnell  is  now  just  as  near  to,  and  just  as  far  from, 
having  his  effigy  placed  on  a  triumphal  pedestal  in 
honour  of  the  first  maker  of  an  Irish  Parliament  as 
O'Connell  was  then.  In  regard  to  the  East,  Parliament 
voted  its  thanks  to  the  commanders  and  troops  who  had 
conducted  to  a  satisfactory  close  the  contest  in  Afghan- 
istan ;  a  new  ruler  was  found  for  Afghanistan,  who  was  to 
receive  the  support  and  obey  the  dictation  of  England ; 
and  there  were  then,  as  now,  persons  like  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  who  urgently  advised  Lord  Auckland  to 
annex  Herat,  and  insisted  that  a  very  vigorous  policy  was 
the  only  effectual  means  of  combating  Russian  intrigue. 
Historical  parallels  are,  of  course,  never  complete.  It  so 
happens  that  in  each  of  the  decennial  years  1840, 1850,  i860, 
1870,  and  1880,  a  Liberal  Ministry  was  or  is  in  power  on 
the  Queen's  birthday.  But  forty  years  ago  there  was 
a  Liberal  Ministry  as  weak  as  the  present  Ministry  is 
strong.  The  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  just  escaped 
defeat  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  but  found  itself  in  a  humili- 
ating minority  when  Mr.  Herries  attacked  its  general 
financial  policy.  In  those  days,  too,  there  was  presented 
a  monster  petition  from  Birmingham  urging  that  effec- 
tual measures  should  be  taken  against  Socialism,  and  now 
Birmingham  sends  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 


the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  1840,  Louis  Philippe 
brought  back  from  St.  Helena  the  bones  of  Napoleon, 
and  thus  opened  the  door  to  the  Second  Empire,  which 
thirty  years  later  went  down  in  the  dust  of  Sedan,  and 
forty  years  later  is  giving  rise  to  the  burning  question 
whether  a  monument  to  the  heir  of  the  Bonapartes  cannot 
be  excluded  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1850  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  born ;  another 
attack  was  made  on  the  Queen  by  Pate,  who  received  a 
quaint  kind  of  punishment,  being  held  sane  enough  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years  and  mad  enough  not  to  be 
whipped  ;  and  the  Prince  marked  out  in  a  significant  way 
the  part  he  was  determined  to  play  in  English  affairs. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the 
holding  of  an  Exhibition  in  185 1  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  refused  to  be  named  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  duty  to  sink  himself  in  the 
Queen.  In  this  year  the  Queen's  birthday  itself  was 
marked  by  an  event  which  at  the  time  gave  rise  to  much 
comment  and  some  uneasiness.  The  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  chose  to  leave  London  suddenly  on 
that  day,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  give  very  express 
assurances  that  this  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  an 
approaching  rupture  with  France.  Much  the  most  im- 
portant political  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Not  only  was  one  of  the  wisest,  calmest, 
and  most  unselfish  of  advisers  lost  to  the  Queen,  but  a 
different  colouring  was  given  to  English  parties.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  very  shortly  before  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  supported  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  proposal  to  throw  a 
large  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  he  had  done  this  in  spite  of 
the  strong  remonstrances  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself, 
who  had  declared  that  such  a  proposal  would  spoil  all 
financial  confidence  in  England.  On  the  other  band, 
the  famous  debate  on  the  Pacifico  case  and  on  Lord 
Palmerston's  foreign  policy  had  only  just  been  brought 
to  a  close,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  opposing  a  policy  of  what  both  considered  need- 
less interference.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  history  repeats  itself  that,  in  answer  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  memorable  application  to  English- 
men of  the  old  boast  "  Civis  Romanus  sum,"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  this  was  to  claim,  not  equality,  but  ascen- 
dency, in  Europe  ;  and  that  to  urge  a  claim  for  English 
ascendency  was  to  throw  Europe  into  confusion.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  appeared  Lord  John  Russell's 
frantic  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  wave  of 
angry  and  timid  passion  which  led  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  swept  over  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  joined  in  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  force 
of  this  wave.  Apart  from  the  question  of  Protection, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  have  been  allowed  to  rest, 
it  seemed  doubtful  to  which  party  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
ultimately  adhere.  In  some  minor  points  the  current 
topics  of  interest  in  1850  are  curiously  reproduced  in  the 
current  topics  of  the  present  year.  The  Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty  was  concluded  to  determine  the  questions  which 
it  was  foreseen  might  arise  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  very  canal  with  which  M.  de  Lesseps  is  now  busy- 
ing himself.  Mr.  Disraeli  found  in  the  then  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  an  occasion  for  a  great  oratorical 
effort,  and  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  Manchester  on  Ireland 
in  language  which  reads  as  if  it  might  have  been  used 
by  him  a  month  or  two  ago.  He  recommended  as 
measures  proper  for  what  he  termed  the  redemption  of 
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Ireland,  abolition  of  primogeniture,  restriction  of  the 
power  of  settlement  to  lives  in  being,  security  of  tenure 
for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  Mr.  Bright  is  like  the  Pyramids,  and  looks 
down  unchanged  on  a  world  of  change. 

In  i860  the  most  noticeable  events  in  the  public  life 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  the  review  at 
Holyrood  of  the  Northern  Volunteers — a  bright  episode 
in  their  lives,  in  which  something  of  romance  was  added 
to  demonstrations  of  more  than  usually  fervent  loyalty— 
and  the  despatch  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  pro- 
sperous and  well-timed  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  But  readers  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort 
know  that  in  no  year  did  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  quiet, 
resolute,  effectual  way  bring  a  greater  influence  to  bear  on 
the  course  of  English  foreign  policy,  i860  was  the  year 
of  Garibaldi's  adventurous  expedition,  of  the  annexation 
of  Naples,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Papal  army  ; 
but  it  was  also  the  year  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice ;  and  if  the  Prince  was  less  pronounced  in  his 
sympathy  with  Italy  than  the  Liberal  leaders,  no  one 
did  more  than  he  to  determine  the  Government  to  as- 
sume a  new  attitude  towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  what  Lord  Palmerston 
called  a  policy  of  precaution  and  foresight  towards  a 
sovereign  who  began  to  show  himself  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Nothing  caused  in  England  so  much 
irritation  as  the  suspicion  that  the  Emperor  had  tried  to 
bribe  England  into  a  humble  acquiescence  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  which  M.  Leon  Say  is  now  endeavouring 
to  renew.  Whatever  year  we  take,  we  may  be  sure  to  find 
in  it  some  cloud  rising  on  the  horizon  of  Turkey,  and 
in  i860  the  murder  of  the  Maronite  Christians  by  the 
Druses  offered  the  occasion  of  a  new,  and  this  time  an 
armed,  intervention.  In  home  affairs  the  year  was  made 
memorable  by  the  Budget  speech  which  set  the  crown 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  reputation,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Gladstone  Clai'et  to  the  ignorant  British 
public,  and  by  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  Lords 
over  the  Paper  Bill.  It  was  the  year  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's greatest  promise,  just  as  1S70  was  the  year  of 
his  greatest  performance;  1870  was  the  year  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  and  the  Education  Bill,  the  year  in  which  the 
Ballot  was  first  proposed  by  a  Government,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's old  object  of  aversion,  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act,  was  repealed.  A  surplus  of  more  than  four  millions 
enabled  Mr.  Lowe  to  propose  large  and  popular  remissions 
of  taxation ;  but,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  to  announce  that  thei'e  was  an  unexpected  deficit  of  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  Indian  Budget.  The  Indian 
Budget  is  like  Turkey,  and,  whoever  may  be  the  Minister, 
it  has  a  provoking  habit  of  being  always  wrong.  Of  course 
every  other  event  looks  insignificant  in  a  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  great  struggle  between  France  and  Germany, 
the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  and  the  investment  of  Paris. 
Had  the  Prince  Consort  then  been  living,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  have  heartily  approved  the  im- 
partiality of  England  and  the  decisive  measures  taken 
to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  may  be  equally 
sure  that,  when  Russia  in  the  most  arrogant  and  uncere- 
monious manner  proclaimed  her  intention  of  violating  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  sending  her  ships  of  war  into  the 
Euxine,  the  Prince  Consort  would  have  improved  the 
answer  of  the  English  Government  as  much  as  he  im- 
proved that  given  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent,  and  would 
have  imparted  to  Lord  Granville's  despatch  a  tone  of 
firmness  and  reserve  in  which  it  was  deficient.  Ten  years 
have  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  once  more  Prime 
Minister  and  Lord  Granville  is  once  more  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. How  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  forecast  the  events 
that  may  mark  their  tenure  of  office  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  singularly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  Queen's  birthday  in  1870  not  one  of  the  great 
events  of  that  year  was  anticipated  even  in  the  most 
remote  and  dim  manner  by  any  political  speculator  in 
Europe. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 

IN  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  evening  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
in  an  exchange  of  courteous  remai-ks  on  the  affairs 
of  South   Africa,   seemed   scarcely  able  to  discover  a 


trace  of  the  difference  which  ought,  according  to 
established  precedent,  to  exist  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition.  Lord  Kimberley  with  some 
reason  doubted  whether  Lord  Carnarvon  had  not,  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  acted  on  erroneous  in- 
formation; but  he  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  retaining 
the  possession  since  it  has  been  once  for  all  acquired.  The 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lord$  might  perhaps 
have  been  inconveniently  disturbed  by  a  reference  to  tho 
more  exciting  question  of  the  maintenance  in  office  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  Many  Liberal  members  are  offended  at  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  strong  language  of 
the  former  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  the  decision  of 
tho  same  statesmen  in  their  Ministerial  capacity.  Some 
of  the  malcontents  assert  that  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  a  great  degree  accounted  for  the  result 
of  the  general  election,  and  that  the  constituencies  will 
consequently  be  disappointed  by  his  immunity  fromceusure. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
recall  of  the  High  Commissioner;  and,  if  he  proceeds  with 
it,  it  is  probable  that  strong  language  will  be  used  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone  has  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  accusers  by  hinting 
at  his  possible  future  dismissal,  or,  as  Sir  S.  Nortiicote 
said,  "  putting  a  rope  round  his  neck,"  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Government  will  substantially  adhere  to  the  in- 
tention which  was  announced  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff;  and, 
on  the  whole,  Lord  Kimberley  and  his  colleagues  have 
probably  acted  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  desirable,  in  colonial  as  in  foreign 
affairs,  that  successive  Administrations  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  maintain  a  continuous  policy.  Lord  Carnarvon 
introduced  no  abrupt  change  when  he  succeeded  Lord 
Kimberley,  who  in  turn  abstained  from  opposing  the 
scheme  of  South  African  Confederation.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  and  Lord  Kimberley 
himself,  strongly  blamed  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  alleged  weakness  in  condoning  the 
active  or  virtual  disobedience  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  but 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  months  may  well  have  affected  the 
expediency  of  recall,  even  if  the  Liberal  party  were  then  in 
the  right.  In  this  and  in  other  matters  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  Opposition  to  taunt  the  Ministers 
with  their  alleged  inconsistency  in  following  the 
example  of  their  predecessors.  Every  instance  of  the 
kind  may  properly  find  a  place  in  some  future  apology  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government;  but  at  present  it  will  be 
injudicious  to  head  the  fox.  If  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
was  well  advised  in  keeping  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  office, 
the  same  reasons  will  justify  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Kimberley.  Mr.  Courtney,  who  not  unnaturally  resents 
the  apparent  desertion  of  his  cause  by  his  former  sup- 
porters, may  console  himself  with  the  consciousness  that 
almost  alone  in  the  late  and  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons  he  has  consistently  protested,  not  only  against 
the  Zulu  war,  but  against  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
which  was  its  indirect  cause.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
charges  which  he  brought  against  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
really  tend  to  account  for  the  importance  which  is 
attached  to  the  continuance  of  his  services.  It  is  stated 
with  perfect  truth  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  dismissed  Mr. 
Molteno,  and  appointed  the  present  Prime  Minister  in 
his  place.  The  support  given  to  Mr.  Sprigg  by  the 
Cape  Parliament  after  a  dissolution  proved,  by  the  only 
legitimate  test,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor 
had  been  strictly  constitutional.  The  personal  influence, 
or  the  sound  estimate  of  colonial  opinion,  which  could 
alone  account  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  success,  is  a 
quality  of  which  his  official  superiors  are  bound  to  make 
use.  If  confederation  is  possible,  he  is  more  likely  than 
any  other  Governor  to  overcome  the  objections  to  the 
scheme  which  are  entertained  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  for  the  immediate  purpose  that  he 
no  longer  exercises  authority  in  the  Transvaal.  His  self- 
confidence  and  vigorous  resolution  have  on  one  important 
occasion  involved  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  country  in 
serious  difficulties  ;  but  the  same  qualities  may  be  useful  for 
an  enterprise  in  which  he  may  be  trusted  to  follow  his  in- 
structions. He  appears  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
art  of  winning  the  confidence  of  jealous  and  susceptible 
colonists. 

Before  the  Cabinet  determined  to  pursue  the  scheme  of 
confederation,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  resolution  on  the 
difficult  question  of  the  Transvaal.  Lord  Kimberley  had 
not  found   fault   with   the   annexation   when    it  was 
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accomplished  by  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  but  probably  neither 
statesman  would  have  entered  on  the  undertaking  if  all  its 
consequences  had  been  then  understood.  The  measure 
was  invidious,  and  it  was  at  least  premature.  It  is  true 
that  the  last  President  of  the  Republic  seemed  to  invite 
the  annexation,  though  in  ambiguous  language.  The 
scattered  community  of  settlers  was  suffering  from  insol- 
vency, from  anarchy,  and  from  inability  to  resist  invasion. 
The  offer  of  English  protection  seemed  to  be  beneficial 
and  generous;  but  it  was  not  appreciated,  because  Lord 
Carnarvon  or  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  imposed  the  au- 
thority of  a  stronger  Government  instead  of  waiting  for 
an  inevitable  invitation.  At  that  time  the  interests  of  the 
large  native  population  of  the  province  were  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  objection  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  which  is  now  founded  on  regard 
for  their  welfare  is,  as  Mr.  Courtney  says,  an  after- 
thought ;  but  Mr.  Forster  may  nevertheless  have  had 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  Thoughts 
which  occur  after  the  first  conception  of  a  scheme  may  be 
essential  to  a  complete  estimate  of  its  merits.  The  re- 
sponsibility, if  any,  of  the  English  Government  for  the 
welfare  of  the  natives,  was  created  by  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  over  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  The 
afterthought,  therefore,  relates  to  a  condition  of  things 
which  followed  annexation.  It  is  no  new  discovei'y  that 
duties  may  result  from  acts  which  in  themselves  were 
perhaps  neither  necessary  nor  justifiable.  From  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen's  authority  every  in- 
habitant of  the  Transvaal,  white  or  black,  acquired  a  right 
to  the  privileges  of  an  English  subject.  Before  protection 
is  withdrawn  the  possible  consequences  to  all  sections  of 
the  population  must  be  considered.  The  English  traders 
of  the  towns  and  villages  would  protest  more  loudly 
than  the  natives  against  the  restoration  of  a  Dutch 
Republic  which  would  regard  them  with  little  good  will. 
The  Boers  themselves  have  been  excited  against  English 
rule,  and  they  would  prefer  almost  to  dispense  with  any 
form  of  government ;  but  the  patriarchal  rule  of  every 
head  of  a  family  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  estate  unfortunately 
implies  a  system  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
slavery.  As  long  as  the  Transvaal  was  independent,  its 
English  neighbours  were  not  bound  to  superintend  or  criti- 
cize its  domestic  institutions  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  right  deliberately  to  permit  the  restoration  of  question- 
able social  practices.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  possible  or  plausible  arguments  on  the  other  side, 
yet  since  two  successive  Governments  have  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  there  is  no  longer  a  practical  issue  to  de- 
termine. It  is  now  settled  that  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  re- 
tained, and  also  that  it  is  to  be  included  in  any  confedera- 
tion which  may  be  formed  in  South  Africa.  The  embar- 
rassments which  must  be  encountered  will  tax  all  the 
ability  of  the  Government  and  of  its  representatives.  As 
in  the  correspondence  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  had  the  opportunity  of  patriotically 
abandoning  as  Prime  Minister  opinions  which  he  expressed 
with  some  vehemence  in  a  state  of  "  comparative  freedom 
"  from  responsibility."  As  late  as  March  30,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Peebles  said,  "If  those  acquisitions  "  (Cyprus 
and  the  Transvaal)  "  were  as  valuable  as  they  are  value- 
"  less,  I  would  repudiate  them  because  they  are  obtained 
"  by  means  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  our  country." 
Between  March  and  May,  having  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  announces  tho  intention 
of  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  American  Union  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
furnish  precedents  for  federal  organization  under  ordinary 
conditions  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  each  member  of  a  con- 
federacy, as  well  as  the  central  body,  should  enjoy  popular 
and  representative  government.  No  English  politician 
would  willingly  hinder  the  extension  of  full  constitu- 
tional privileges  to  the  Transvaal,  if  only  the  inhabitants 
were  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  arrangement;  but  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  publicly  acknowledged  the  impossi- 
bility of  vesting  supreme  power  in  the  Boers  as  long  as 
they  openly  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. Lord  Carnarvon  referred  to  the  almost  for- 
gotten insolence  of  a  representative  Assembly  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted,  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  renounce  the  connexion  of  the  Re- 
public with  the  protecting  Power.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  Dutch  Legislature  in  the  Transvaal  would  exhibit  simi- 
lar contumacy,  if  indeed  the  electors  condescended 
to  return  members  in  obedience  to  writs  issued  by  the 


English  Government.  For  the  present  the  province  must 
be  subject  to  a  provisional  administration,  and  officers 
appointed  by  tho  Crown  will  scarcely  bo  recognized  by 
other  colonies  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  confederate 
communities. 

The  Transvaal  is  not  the  only  province  which  may 
perhaps  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  project 
which  has  found  favour  with  successive  English  Adminis- 
trations. The  Government  of  the  Cape,  which  properly 
claims  the  initiative,  has  proposed  a  Conference,  and 
its  present  Ministry  appears  to  concur  in  the  policy 
which  is  vigorously  promoted  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  SPRlGii's  popularity  will  survive 
the  difficult  negotiation  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  Cape 
Parliament  will  scarcely  consent  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  Griqualand  or  Natal,  and  the  separation  from 
the  colony  of  the  Eastern  province  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Confederation  would  provoke  strenuous 
opposition.  The  native  difficulty  affects  the  Cape  Colony 
but  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  pressure  on  the  thinly- 
inhabited  districts  which  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
uncivilized  and  wai'like  tribes  both  within  and  without  their 
borders.  If  nevertheless  Lord  Kimberley  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  the  union  of  the  South  African  provinces, 
he  will  have  deserved  well  both  of  the  mother-country 
and  of  the  colonists.  The  failure  which  is  an  alternative 
possibility  might  suggest  the  question  whether  the  same 
object  might  not  be  attained  by  the  annexation  of  some  or 
all  of  the  provinces  to  the  Cape  Colony.  Such  a  measure 
would  gratify  the  self-esteem  of  the  colonists ;  and  it 
might  be  not  impossible  to  combine  it  with  the  establish- 
ment of  local  institutions.  The  Imperial  Government  is 
only  so  far  interested  in  the  question  that  it  is  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  burden  of  Caffre  or  Zulu  wars.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  colonies  are  disposed  heartily 
to  facilitate  a  result  which  is  both  just  and  indispensable. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BURIALS  BILL. 

THE  Dissenting  wing  has  had  a  prompt  and  bountiful 
instalment  of  those  good  things  which  it  understood 
to  be  in  store  when  it  was  dubbed  the  backbone  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  lauded  for  not  frightening  its  neigh- 
bours by  crying  "disestablishment"  at  the  General  Election. 
In  the  good  old  times,  when  the  candidate  grew  effusive 
over  the  incorruptibility  of  the  borough,  and  his  friend 
from  London  got  into  a  way  of  tapping  his  pocket,  the 
electors  apprehended  the  situation  and  were  discreet.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  even  mention  a  Burials  Bill  in  his 
significant  appeal  to  the  Nonconformists  of  Marylebone ; 
and  yet  no  more  than  a  week  of  real  Parliamentary  work 
has  passed  before  it  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  another  week  it  is  to  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Lord  Selborne  is  the  Minister  upon  whom  the  task  of 
introducing  the  measure  devolved  ;  and  he  has  justified 
the  choice  by  the  courageous  ingenuity  with  which  he 
marshalled  for  the  purposes  of  the  debate  the  historv  of 
the  question.  The  space  within  which  he  moved  was  a 
world  of  pure  intentions  on  every  side,  though  strangelv 
condemned  to  exist  under  laws  alike  unfair  and  in- 
defensible. Loving  Dissenters  embraced  sympathetic 
Churchmen  all  round,  and  not  a  breath  of  politics  dis- 
turbed the  pious  accord.  No  Spurgeon,  no  Landells, 
and  no  Dale  had  ever  formulated  insulting  menaces 
against  the  Established  Church  ;  no  Liberation  Society 
had  ever  proclaimed,  with  a  cynicism  which  we  had, 
till  we  heard  Lord  Selborne,  thought  more  bold  than 
wise,  not  only  that  it  meant  to  disestablish  the  Church, 
but  that  it  was  fighting  for  the  Burials  Bill  as  a  sure  and 
large  instalment  of  the  object  which  it  was  openly  seek- 
ing. Except  in  a  few  curt  and  obscure  words  near  the 
close  of  his  speech,  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  con- 
descend to  notice  the  fact  which,  as  far  as  the 
present  contest  goes,  makes  the  strength  of  the 
Church's  plea  and  the  weakness  of  its  assailants — the 
abandonment  in  the  most  practical  form  by  the  Dissenters 
of  the  theory  that  the  churchyards  were  national  property, 
when  they  abolished  compulsory  Church  rates,  and  so 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  obligation  to  maintain 
those  grounds.  In  doing  this  they  took  care  also  to  throw 
on  Churchmen  the  exclusive  obligation  of  having  still  to 
find  burial  space  for  their  non-contributory  fellow-citizens. 
When  the  Chancellor  grew  pathetic  over  the  restrictions 
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which  forbid  any  service  but  that  of  the  Church  within 
the  churchyards,  he  omitted  to  notice  that  the  complainants 
were  the  sects  whose  proud  boast  had  all  along  been,  till 
the  value  of  the  Burials  cry  became  apparent,  that  they 
and  their  fathers  had  ever  witnessed  against  the  Papistical 
idea  of  ceremonialism  in  funerals.  While  Lord  Selborne 
brandished,  in  the  lace  of  the  Opposition  the  narrow 
majorities  with  which  the  Burials  Bill,  or  the  analogous 
resolution,  had  in  successive  years  been  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1874,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  forget  that  these  narrow  majorities  were  made 
up  of  members  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well 
as  from  England,  and  that,  as  in  each  of  those 
countries  a  burial  system  widely  different  from  that  of 
England  prevailed,  so  these  representatives  on  either  side 
of  the  House  did  not  very  clearly  understand  or  care 
very  much  for  what  they  deemed  an  English  diffi- 
culty. Had  he  subtracted  the  Scotch  and  Irish  con- 
tingents, he  would  have  found  how  enormous  were 
the  majorities  against  the  Burials  Bill  among  the  Eng- 
lish members,  for  whom  alone  the  question  was  one 
of  practical  importance.  So  patent  was  this  fact  that 
upon  one  occasion  Air.  O'Donnell  astonished  the  world 
by  voting  against  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  and  then  explained 
his  action  by  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
claimed  to  be  returning  good  for  evil  by  giving  to  Eng- 
lishmen a  practical  illustration  of  the  real  working  of  Home 
Rule. 

After  making  all  allowances  for  the  exigencies  of  a  very 
difficult  political  situation,  we  object  to  this  method  of 
cooking  a  question  by  a  man  so  eminently  respectable  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  intrinsically  immoral.  Though 
Lord  Selborne  attempted  to  gloss  over  the  fact  in  his  out- 
burst of  emotional  charity,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the 
adoption  by  a  Liberal  Government,  simultaneously  with  its 
accession  to  power,  of  the  principle  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's 
Bill  is  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Church  section  of  the 
dominant  party.  Accordingly  the  conduct  of  the  measure 
ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  some  representative  within 
the  Ministry  of  that  section ;  to  Mr.  Bright,  for  instance, 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or,  still  more  appropriately,  although 
he  is  not  in  the  Cabinet,  to  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  himself. 
But,  if  it  were  thought  better  policy  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  Lord  Selborne,  a  confession  of  facts  as  they  are 
would  have  secured  more  respect  for  the  policy  and  won 
more  genuine  confidence  to  the  project. 

The  operation  of  the  Bill  is  to  extend  to  cemeteries  as 
well  as  churchyards,  and  will  involve  absolute  free-trade 
in  burial  everywhere.  Church  service,  non-Church  ser- 
vice, or  no  service  at  all,  are  to  range  over  the  entire  area 
alike  of  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground.  This 
large  concession  carries  with  it  the  advantage  that  it  avoids 
the  recognition  as  such  of  the  Dissenting  minister,  and 
throws  the  onus  of  the  choice  upon  the  dead  person's  re- 
presentatives. The  nugatory  restriction  invented  by  Lord 
Harrowbt  that  the  services  are  to  be  "  Christian  and 
"  orderly,"  with  some  solemnly  trifling  provisions  against 
provocative  praying,  are  to  appear  in  the  Bill,  and  will  no 
doubt  duly  exercise  clerical  and  legal  ingenuity.  Peidiaps 
a  dead  Jew's  burial  service,  even  if  he  had  been  a  Jew  of 
Sheffield,  would  be  interpreted  to  be  Christian  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  whde  the  only  thing  not  orderly 
about  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral  may  possibly  be  the 
conduct  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  will  not 
see  in  the  right  given  to  monk  and  friar  to  perambulate 
the  churchyards  a  sufficient  compensation  for  Lord  Ripon's 
appointment. 

The  peremptory  refusal,  of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  mouthpiece,  to  make  any  distinction  between  ancient 
and  modern  churchyards,  may  no  doubt  be  beneficial 
to  the  Church's  enduring  right  to  retain  its  old  as 
well  as  its  modern  churches,  when  the  disestablishment 
party  may  find  itself  strong  enough  to  formulate  the 
terms  of  ultimate  confiscation.  But  Lord  Selborne  need 
not  have  been  so  fierce  in  the  censure  which  he  admi- 
nistered to  living  donors  of  churchyards  for  the  offence  of 
having  made  these  gifts  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  prompted  their  generosity 
would  not  be  rudely  or  soon  shaken.  "  The  Church  is 
"  established,"  he  said  in  effect,  "and  you  ought  to  have 
"  known  that  and  have  been  prepared  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
"  tacle  of  the  secular  authority  altering  the  distribution  of 
"  your  own  gift  before  your  living  eyes.  Had  you  belonged 
"  to  a  non-established  body  the  case  would  have  been  dif- 
"  ferent."  After  all,  generosity  is  not  so  very  heinous  a 


crime,  and  the  natural  commentary  upon  Lord  Selborne's 
dictum  would  be,  that  after  all  it  might  bo  safer  to  face 
disestablishment.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  the- 
claim  so  bluntly  set  up  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor  would 
be  a  cogent  precedent  with  those  Liberationists  whose 
astuteness  led  them  to  eschew  tho  mistake  of  pre- 
maturely raising  the  question  of  dispossession  for  putting 
forward  a  claim  to  a  joint  use  of  the  churches,  which  would 
effectually  attain  the  same  end. 

We  cannot,  on  Lord  Selborne's  vague  description,  con- 
sider the  projects  of  alternative  Church  burial  services, 
crudely  borrowed  from  some  recommendations  of  Con- 
vocation to  which  the  attention  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  been  very  cursorily  directed.  Whatever  else  may 
come  of  this  Bill,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  safe  ground  when 
we  prophesy  that  its  fruits  will  not  be  peace,  goodwill, 
and  general  contentment.  To  the  Liberationists  it  will 
be  only  the  whet  before  the  full  feast  of  disestablishment, 
and  to  the  Church  a  present  detriment  and  a  bitter  recol- 
lection. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH'S  CASE. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Act  which  allows  of 
affirmations  without  religious  sanction  in  courts  of 
justice  was,  by  inadvertence,  not  so  framed  as  to  include 
the  Parliamentary  declaration  of  allegiance.  It  was  also- 
unlucky  that  the  Select  Committee  which  considered  the 
question  divided,  with  one  exception,  according  to  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  its  members.  In  the  House  itself  the 
two  parties,  for  the  most  part,  incline  to  opposite  opinions, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  exhortation  to  deal  with  the 
subject  exclusively  on  judicial  grounds.  The  decision  of 
the  first  Committee  by  the  Chairman's  casting  vote  was 
probably  correct ;  and,  as  both  Sir  Dru.mmond  Wolff  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  it  may  have  been  fortunate  for 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  that  he  was  not  allowed,  by  taking  his 
seat,  to  incur  the  risk  of  penalties  which  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  had  no  power  to  remit.  No 
such  complication  would  have  resulted  from  the  admission 
of  a  member  in  accordance  with  statutory  conditions ;  but,  as 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  formally  objected  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  institute  a 
second  inquiry  into  Parliamentary  law  and  custom.  By 
proposing  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  Mr.  Gladstone 
so  far  gave  his  sanction  to  the  protest  as  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a  difficulty  or  a  doubt  to  be  solved ; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
private  member,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  have  taken  his 
seat  without  liability  to  future  question  of  his  right  and 
with  little  risk  of  penal  consequences.  The  statute  which 
imposes  on  members  the  oath  or  declaration  of  allegiance 
is  peremptory  and  unconditional.  The  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  bound  to  hold, 
to  utter,  or  to  suppress  any  theoretical  opinion ;  nor  is  it 
competent  to  any  other  person  or  to  the  House  itself  to 
question  either  his  good  faith  or  the  binding  effect  of  the 
obligation  which  he  incurs.  The  present  case  is  compli- 
cated by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  declaration  in  the  House  that 
the  oath  was  not  binding  on  his  conscience.  If  he  had 
made  the  statement  in  any  other  place,  or  in  a  letter  to  the 
newspapers,  it  could  not  properly  have  been  noticed. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  the  formal  sanctions  of  oaths 
became  religious  tests.  The  purpose  of  legislators  was  to 
exclude  those  who  objected  to  some  definite  proposition,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  royal  supi'emacy  or  to  the  title  of  the 
reigning  family.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  Jews 
would  not  pledge  "  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  at  first  objected  to  the  more  comprehensive 
formula  of  "so  help  me  God."  If  the  first  Jewish  member  to 
whom  the  oath  was  tendered  had  been  willing  to  take  it; 
in  the  usual  form,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  conform.  It  is  for  Parlia- 
ment to  provide  a  remedy  for  an  indecorous  result  which 
had  not  been  anticipated.  Many  members  probably 
agreed  with  Mr.  Walter  that  a  mere  declaration  of 
allegiance  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  an 
oath;  and  some  bolder  innovators  may  have  further 
doubted  whether  any  test  or  promissory  statement  is  now 
necessary  or  useful.  The  expediency  of  oaths  or  of 
equivalent  forms  in  judicial  proceedings  raises  a  separate 
question.  Witnesses  would  probably  be  more  careless  and 
more  inaccurate  than  at  present,  if  they  were  not  solemnly 
reminded  of  their  moral  and  legal  responsibility ;  and  to 
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the  great  majority  of  the  population  an  oath  is  the  most 
sacred  and  most  intelligible  guarantee  of  truth.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  Parlia- 
mentary or  political  conduct  of  any  member.  It  is 
useless  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  as  no  change  in  the 
existing  practice  is  at  present  likely  to  be  proposed.  If 
a  public  profession  of  allegiance  is  thought  useful,  no 
impediment  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  general 
acceptance  of  the  pledge.  A  large  portion  of  the  House  may 
perhaps  have  sympathized  with  Mr.  GiBSON'seloquentdenun- 
ciation  of  opinions  which  involve  a  disbelief  in  all  religious 
sanctions;  but  it  is  notorious  that  many  members  who 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  can  have  attached  no 
special  value  to  its  terms.  Atheism,  or,  as  it  is  more 
fashionably  called,  agnosticism,  is  openly^  avowed  by 
scientific  and  popular  writers ;  and  not  long  since  a  strong- 
minded  woman  was  allowed  to  publish  in  a  well-known 
periodical  a  professed  apology  for  modern  atheism.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  any  class  or 
sect  ought  to  be  disqualified  for  the  exercise  of  official  or 
representative  functions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  such 
disability  could  now  be  imposed  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
well  that  inquisition  into  religious  opinions  should  have 
fallen  into  total  disuse. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  speakers  should  diverge 
from  the  principle  which  was  the  proper  subject  of  debate 
into  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  other 
member  for  Northampton  remarked  that  the  constituency 
which  he  is  perhaps  proud  to  represent  had  chosen  his 
colleague,  not  for  his  religious,  but  for  his  political, 
opinions.  If  more  extravagant  doctrines  of  either  kind 
could  be  invented,  they  would  probably  be  still  more 
acceptable  to  Northampton  flesh  and  blood.  It  happened 
that  some  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  political  opinions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  in  illustration  of  his  alleged  dissent 
from  the  substance  as  well  as  from  the  terms  of  the  oath. 
It  appears  that  he  has  contended  for  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  set  aside  the  succession  to  the  Throne, 
and  that  the  genuineness  of  his  allegiance  may  therefore 
be  plausibly  disputed  ;  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires 
that  an  oath  or  declaration  shall  be  administered, 
and  not  that  its  language  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
former  declarations  of  the  member  who  accepts  it.  It  is 
legally  possible  that  an  adversary  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions might  be  provisionally  or  permanently  converted  by 
the  obligation  of  a  voluntary  promise.  More  than  one 
member  of  the  present  Government  has  declared  his 
preference  for  a  Republican  form  of  government ;  but 
there  is  not  the  smallest  risk  of  any  Ministerial  conspiracy 
against  the  throne.  Mr.  O'Donnell  indulged  in  more 
personal  criticisms,  which  were  irrelevant,  though  they 
may  possibly  have  been  not  undeserved.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  overrule  the  choice  of  a  constituency  on  the 
ground  of  character  or  conduct.  The  experiment  failed 
signally  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  when  Wilkes  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  for  publishing  a  libel 
which  was  designated  as  profane  and  indecent.  The  claim 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  House  was  not  disputed,  but  the  sub- 
sequent refusal  to  admit  the  offender  on  his  re-election 
produced  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  Constitution.  The 
safer  course  which  was  followed  when  the  Jewish  member 
for  the  City  of  London  refused  to  take  the  oath  is  not  in 
the  present  case  practicable.  Mr.  Beadlaugh  might  have 
continued  to  be  member  for  Northampton,  though  he  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  if  he  had  persisted  in  his 
objection  to  the  oath.  An  adjudication  by  the  House  that 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
occupying  his  seat  would  be  equivalent  to  expulsion. 

If  the  Crown  and  Parliament  possess  supreme  and  abso- 
lute power,  of  which  the  larger  share  is  appropriated  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  constituencies  are  invested 
with  an  anterior  and  irresponsible  sovereignty.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  a  half-crazy  borough- 
monger  was  said  to  have  threatened  that  he  would 
return  his  negro  footman  to  Parliament.  If  his 
nominee  had  been  a  natural-born  subject,  and  if  he 
had  been-  willing _  to  take  the  prescribed  oaths,  the 
choice  of  the  nominal  electors  could  not  have  been  dis- 
puted, though  such  an  outrage  might  probably  have  pre- 
cipitated a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  The  present 
constituencies  are  not  liable  to  be  disestablished,  however 
grossly  they  may  abuse  the  privileges  entrusted  to  them 
by  modern  legislation.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  un- 
scrupulous electors  is  that  they  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  admission  of  a  still  lower  and  more  reckless  rabble. 


Stoke-upon-Trent  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  Northampton 
at  the  present  election,  have  reduced  to  an  absurdity  tho 
fundamental  principle  of  a  democratic  constitution.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  retract  concessions  of  power  to  the  multi- 
tude, it  only  remains  to  counteract,  if  possible,  by  the  aid 
of  more  scrupulous  constituencies  an  evil  which  may  be 
endured  unless  it  spreads.  The  majority  has  no  censorial 
functions,  though  the  House  is  entitled  to  notice  and 
punish  offences  committed  against  itself.  The  social 
relations  of  an  objectionable  member  are  not  likely 
to  be  attractive  or  enviable.  A  member  of  the  last 
Parliament  who  could  not  find  a  colleague  to  introduce 
him  must  have  suffered  during  his  time  of  repre- 
sentation punishment  fully  adequate  to  his  demerits. 
Less  disreputable  demagogues,  though  they  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  ordinary  intercourse,  have  often  been  politi- 
cally extinguished  by  exchanging  the  direction  of  dupes 
for  the  society  of  equals  and  superiors.  When  they 
become  more  numerous  in  Parliament,  they  will  also  be 
more  dangerous,  because  they  will  keep  one  another  in 
countenance.  The  caprices  of  the  multitude  are  exhibited 
in  France  on  a  still  larger  scale.  The  second  city  in  the 
Republic  insists  on  returning  to  the  Assembly  a  mis- 
chievous old  fanatic  who  is  not  even  .legally  qualified  for 
a  seat.  At  the  next  election  several  Communists  will  pro- 
bably be  elected,  in  reward  of  their  share  in  one  of  the 
most  criminal  of  civil  wars.  The  danger  is  not  yet  so  im- 
minent in  England  ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  averted, 
by  any  kind  of  oath  or  declaration. 


AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

IT  is  impossible  for  foreigners  to  share  even  the  languid 
interest  which  Americans  take  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions. The  difference  of  opinion  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  is  barely  intelligible ;  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  claims  of  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation. At  present  Republican  politicians  concern 
themselves  more  with  the  prospects  of  the  party  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  than  with  the  final  trial  of  strength  in  the 
election  of  a  President.  The  chances  of  the  three  principal 
candidates  are  so  doubtful  that  some  obscure  rival  may 
not  improbably  at  the  last  moment  be  preferred.  It  is 
objected  to  Mi*.  Blaine  that  he  has,  like  most  conspicuous 
Americans,  been  accused  of  questionable  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. Mr.  Sherman  is  charged  with  using  his  official 
influence  in  support  of  his  candidature;  and  General 
Grant's  success  is  endangered  by  the  scandals  of  his 
former  administration,  and  by  the  prejudice  against  a 
second  re-election.  The  hope  that  he  would  be  selected  by 
popular  acclamation  has  not  been  confirmed ;  and  the  skilful 
manipulation  by  his  friends  of  important  State  Conventions 
appears  to  have  been  partially  counteracted  by  other  influ- 
ences. Some  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  delegates  have, 
announced  their  intention  of  disregarding  the  instruction 
to  vote  for  Grant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the 
Illinois  Convention  is  thought  by  those  who  understand 
the  mvsteries  of  electioneering  to  be  favourable  to  his 
pretensions.  The  candidate  who  obtains  the  largest 
number  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot  scarcely  ever  obtains 
nomination,  unless  he  is  supported  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  whole  Convention.  Of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
Grant  had  lately  secured  more  than  two-fifths  ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  would  obtain  one-half.  The  Demo- 
crats have  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  before  they  nominate  their  own  candidate  at 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Tilden  is  supposed  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  nomination  ;  and  any  Democrat  who  may  be 
chosen  will  be  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
party.  Patriotic  citizens  will  expect  the  decision  with 
equanimity,  in  well-founded  confidence  that  the  country 
will  continue  to  flourish  under  Grant,  or  Blaine,  or  Sher- 
man, or  Thurman,  or  Tilden. 

As  if  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  domestic  politics,  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is  always  aggressive  and 
pugnacious,  if  not  litigious.  Whether  a  new  rule  of  inter- 
national law  is  to  be  enacted,  or  an  existing  treaty  to  be 
interpreted,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whatever  party  he 
may  belong,  prefers  demands  which  are  thought  expedient 
with  the  confidence  of  entire  security.  No  Government 
willingly  comes  into  collision  with  a  Power  which  cannot 
be  assailed  or  coerced  ;  and  consequently  it  is  thought  un- 
necessary to  consult  foreign  susceptibilities.  Lord  Gran- 
I  ville  inherits  from  the  late  Government,  which  would 
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willingly  have  avoided  occasions  of  difference  with  the 
United  States,  two  controversies  of  different  kinds.  The 
President  and  his  Cabinet  have,  in  defiance  of  theory  and 
precedent,  lately  asserted  a  virtual  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  which  belongs  to  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  which  is  specially  protected  by  a 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
it  is  impossible  either  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  demand 
in  the  common  law  of  nations,  or  to  explain  away  the 
provisions  of  the  Clayton- Bulwer  Treaty,  the  American 
Government  proposes  arbitrarily  to  i*escind  the  agreement, 
and  boldly  extends  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine  to 
the  case  of  a  projected  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  If  no  resistance  is  offered,  the  trade  of  England 
and  of  Europe  would,  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  be  made  subject  to  the  irresponsible  control  of  a 
commercial  rival  who  might  be  a  political  enemy.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than,  by  another  strain  on  the  elastic 
MONROE  doctrine,  to  declare  that  the  canal  was  a  link  in 
the  coast  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was 
consequently  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  any  tariff  of  tolls  which  might  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  proposition  would  not  be  more 
novel  than  the  assertion  that  the  Americans  have  a  right 
to  prohibit  M.  de  Lesseps's  enterprise.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  English  Government  carefully  to  avoid  any  direct 
or  indirect  acknowledgment  of  pretensions  which  have  no 
foundation  in  public  law  or  in  justice. 

Another  and  more  pressing  dispute  is  founded  on  a 
clause  in  the  unfortunate  Washington  Treaty.  There  is 
a  certain  difficulty  in  the  question  ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  decides  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  and  at  once  proceeds 
to  enforce  his  judgment  by  reprisals.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  humiliation  of  England  in  the  Wash- 
ington negotiation  and  its  consequences  might  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  litigant.  The  English  Govern- 
ment submitted  to  the  enactment  of  an  ex  post  facto  law 
for  the  decision  of  an  existing  controversy  ;  and  at  the 
arbitration  it  was  in  the  first  instance  encountered  by  an 
insolent  demand,  which  was  too  extravagant  even  for 
arbitrators  who  afterwards  awarded  damages  of  nearly 
double  the  amount  which  the  American  Government  con- 
siders itself  able  to  distribute.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  admitted  failure  of  justice  ought  to  have  been  corrected 
by  the  voluntary  repayment  of  the  surplus  ;  but  the  English 
Government  was  well  advised  in  considering  that  the 
litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  United  States  could  not 
be  expected  to  discharge  a  debt  for  which  it  was  only 
morally  liable.  The  arbitrators  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries  appointed  under  the  same  Treaty  awarded  a  sum 
far  smaller  than  the  claims  of  Canada ;  and,  because  the 
American  arbitrator  had,  probably  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions, declined  to  concur  in  the  award,  the  American 
Government  first  hesitated  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
judgment,  and  then  appealed  to  the  English  Secretary  of 
State  to  waive  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Dominion. 
Lord  Salisbury  with  good  reason  demurred  to  the  extra- 
ordinary proposal,  and  the  money  was  paid  with  an  un- 
gracious protest  against  the  justice  of  the  award.  If  the 
decision  of  a  tribunal  voluntarily  selected  had  not  been 
binding,  there  would  have  been  much  better  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  iniquitous  Geneva  award. 

By  another  clause  in  the  treaty,  American  subjects 
acquired  a  right  to  fish  for  a  term  of  years  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  English  colonists  were 
at  the  same  time  admitted  to  share  a  less  valuable 
right  of  fishing  in  American  waters.  By  a  local  law 
of  Newfoundland  anterior  in  date  to  the  treaty,  fish- 
ing was  forbidden  during  a  close  season  ;  and  some 
Americans  who  fished  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  were 
violently  driven  off  by  Newfoundland  fishermen.  Mr. 
Evarts  preferred  a  claim  for  damages  which  might  pro- 
bably have  been  settled  by  agreement,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  insisted  on  the  right  of  American  fishermen  under 
the  treaty  to  disregard  the  local  law.  In  a  succession  of 
argumentative  and  indignant  despatches  he  contends 
that  an  absolute  grant  by  a  sovereign  Government 
cannot  be  controlled  by  any  condition  not  originally 
inserted  in  the  text.  Lord  Salisbury  admitted 
that  no  intentional  or  vexatious  restraint  could  be 
applied  to  American  fishermen  by  legislation  subsequent 
to  the  Treaty  ;  but  he  urged,  certainly  not  without  plausi- 
bility, and  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the  grant 
must  be  construed  by  the  state  of  affairs  which  existed 


when  the  Treaty  was  concluded ;  and  that  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  exempt  foreigners  from  restrictions  which 
were  presumably  imposed  on  native  fishermen  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  in  question.  It  might  w«ll  happen 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  fishery  during  the  close  months 
would  render  the  regular  fishing  operations  worthless. 
The  colonial  Government  had  given  the  best  proof  of  its 
good  faith  by  enacting  the  regulations,  to  the  possible  de- 
triment of  its  own  subjects,  when  there  were  no  American 
strangers  to  restrain  or  to  exclude.  The  effect  of  compli- 
ance with  Mr.  Evarts's  demand  would  be  to  overrule  the 
local  law  even  as  regarded  native  fishermen  ;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  would 
stand  patiently  by  while  their  waters  were  swept  by 
foreigners  in  virtue  of  a  legal  quibble. 

Mr.  Evarts  is  well  aware  that  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  treaty  is  not  identical  with  the  communities  which 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  controversy.  Delirant 
reges,  the  English  plenipotentiaries  neglected  to  guard 
against  the  subtleties  of  special  pleading ;  plectuntur  Acliivi, 
the  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  are  to  be  robbed  of  the 
sea-harvest  by  which  they  live ;  or,  in  default  of  sub- 
mission to  the  American  demand,  Canadians  are  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  bringing  their  fish  to  American 
markets.  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  coolly  proposes 
to  rescind  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  is  nevertheless 
anxious  to  guai'd  the  sanctity  of  the  letter  of  treaties, 
even  when  it  conflicts  with  the  spirit,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  agree  on  a  supplementary  contract  by  which 
the  Newfoundland  question  might  be  settled ;  but  it 
seems  that  no  law  is  valid  in  opposition  to  the  real  or  sup- 
posed interest  of  the  United  States,  and  also  that  any  law 
which  can  be  interpreted  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  must  be  liberally  construed  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  refusal  to  execute  an  undisputed  provision  of  a  treaty 
because  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  another  clause  is  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of 
sharp  practice  ;  but  the  traditions  of  American  diplomacy 
are  consistent  in  the  harshness  of  communications  with 
England.  Pertinacity  has  for  the  most  part  produced  no 
retaliation,  for  the  strong  language  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  almost  wholly  on  the 
American  side.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  convenience 
in  the  change  of  Ministry  if  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
forgetting  any  irritable  feeling  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Evarts's  method  of  negotiation.  It  seems 
impossible  to  enforce  on  the  Newfoundland  fishermen 
acquiescence  in  a  monopoly  established  in  the  interest  of 
American  citizens ;  but  perhaps  one  of  the  numerous 
oversights  in  the  treaty  may  be  set  right  in  return  for 
some  other  concession. 


M.  LEON  SAY'S  ELECTION. 

THE  election  of  M.  Leon  Say  as  President  of  the 
Senate  may  serve  to  avert  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Chambers  of  the  French  Legislature.  Until  a  day  or  two 
before  the  election  it  seemed  likely  that  M.  Jules  Simon 
would  be  nominated  as  a  candidate,  and  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Right  as  well  as  of  that  moiety  of 
the  Left  Centre  which  regards  M.  Dufaure  as  its  leader. 
As  the  Senate  is  at  present  constituted  these  two 'sections, 
if  they  act  together,  can  command  a  majority.  The  Go- 
vernment, it  is  supposed,  would  have  preferred  M. 
Leroyer;  but  their  object  was  of  course  to  detach  as 
many  of  the  Dufaure  group  as  possible  from  the  coalition, 
and  for  this  purpose  M.  Leon  Say  was  the  best  candidate 
they  could  have.  His  reputation  as  a  financier  is  an  excel- 
lent answer  to  the  doubts  which  the  Right  are  always 
trying  to  excite  of  the  Ministerial  soundness  on  questions 
of  taxation  and  property.  The  position  of  the  Right  is  in 
this  respect  a  difficult  one.  They  have  to  sow  suspicion 
of  the  Republic  among  classes  of  Frenchmen  who  have  no 
sympathy  •  with  their  special  views.  The  reasons  why  a 
Legitimist  or  a  Clerical  dislikes  the  Republic  are  patent 
to  everybody  ;  but  they  are  not  reasons  which  have  any 
force  outside  the  Legitimist  or  Clerical  factions.  The 
shopkeeper  and  the  peasant  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
at  the  social  anomalies  which  seem  so  shocking  to  men 
accustomed  to  Courts.  A  President  who  maintains  no 
external  state,  and  is  denied  the  income  which  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  any ;  a  Cabinet  in  which  none  of 
the  historical  families  of  France  are  represented ;  a  Go- 
vernment which  knows  nothing  of  society,  and  is  in  its 
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turn  ignored  by  it — are  phenomena  which  to  many 
Frenchmen  must  seem  to  presage  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  under  the  Second  Empire  the  Royalists  stood 
apart  from  the  Government,  but  they  did  so  of  their  own  free 
will.  There  was  a  Court  which  they  might  have  attended 
and  a  society  in  which  they  might  have  mixed  if  they  had 
been  so  minded.  The  Empire  at  least  paid  the  old  order 
of  things  the  compliment  of  imitation;  the  Republic 
proclaims  to  every  one  that  it  would  not  revive  it  if  it 
could.  But  if  the  Right  were  to  tell  the  nation  generally 
of  the  loss  which  it  has  thus  sustained,  they  would  find  no 
listeners.  If  they  are  to  make  converts  in  an  unbelieving 
generation,  they  must  appeal  to  some  sentiment  which  is 
shared  by  those  whom  they  address.  They  find  this 
in  the  alarm  which  is  so  easily  excited  in  the  minds 
of  Frenchmen  by  the  prospect  of  an  attack  upon  pro- 
perty. It  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be  to 
create  this  alarm.  Among  the  many  bad  qualities  of 
the  Republicans,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  rich.  During  the  recent  elections 
in  this  country  we  were  made  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Devonshire  was  not 
likely  to  support  any  revolutionary  attack  upon  landlords  ; 
and  in  every  district  of  France  Republican  canvassers  can 
point  to  some  well-to-do  member  of  their  party  and  ask  a 
hesitating  voter  whether  such  a  man  is  likely  to  lay  any 
unfair  burden  upon  realized  property.  It  may  be  supposed, 
however,  that  just  as  Lord  Hartington's  prospective  wealth 
has  not  entirely  reassured  English  Conservatives,  so  there 
are  French  Conservatives  who  draw  no  consolation  from 
the  number  of  well-to-do  Republicans  whom  they  see 
around  them.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Leon  Say's  re- 
putation may  prevail  with  some  who  have  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  less  famous  names.  That 
the  best  known  financier  in  France  should  be  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Senate  is 
a  fact  which  the  most  ingenious  croaker  of  the  Right  will 
find  it  hard  to  deal  with. 

It  is  especially  fortunate  that  M.  Martel's  successor 
should  not  have  been  M.  Jules  Simon.  All  M.  Simon's  clever- 
ness could  not  have  prevented  his  election  from  being  taken 
as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Government.  It  would  have 
been  regarded  all  over  France  as  an  intimation  that  every 
Ministerial  measure  must  be  submitted  to  the  censorship  of 
a  hostile  majority  in  the  Senate.  This  would  have  been  a 
state  of  things  which  the  Right  would  have  seen  with  natural 
and  even  legitimate  enjoyment.  They  are  not  concerned 
to  keep  the  present  Constitution  in  good  order.  Their  object 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  Every  hitch  in  the  working 
of  the  new  machinery  is  valuable  as  evidence  that  the 
machinery  itself  is  unsuited  to  the  nation  upon  which  it  has 
been  forced.  A  deadlock  between  the  two  Chambers 
would  be  a  real  godsend  to  men  in  this  temper  of  mind, 
and  M.  Simon's  election  would  have  made  the  occurrence 
of  a  deadlock  exceedingly  probable.  It  will  require  very 
great  prudence  to  guide  the  Senate  through  the  difficulties 
which  are  likely  to  be  in  store  for  it,  and  even  the  greatest 
prudence  may  fail  if  the  difficulties  themselves  should 
become  at  all  more  serious  than  they  are  already.  M.  Simon 
might  have  proved  an  excellent  tactician,  but  the 
fact  of  his  election  would  have  had  precisely  this  re- 
sult. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  would  have  been  eager  to  show,  by  send- 
ing up  some  more  than  commonly  obnoxious  measure, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  its  adversary. 
The  relations  between  M.  Simon  and  M.  Gambetta  would 
have  only  made  things  worse.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  two  Presidents  should  have  no  mutual  dislike,  and 
unless  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Simon  have  had  great  injustice 
done  to  them  by  rumour,  they  must  entertain  a  good  deal 
of  mutual  dislike.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the 
Senate  would  before  long  have  found  itself  compelled  to 
choose  between  altogether  abandoning  its  pretensions  as 
a  revising  and  moderating  Chamber  and  giving  effect  to 
them  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  formidable  outburst  on 
the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Of  course  this 
choice  may  be  forced  on  it  under  M.  Leon  Sat  as  well  as 
under  M.  Simon;  but  the  chances  of  its  being  so  are  less. 
The  majority  in  the  Chamber  will  not  now  be  tempted,  as 
it  would  have  been  if  M.  Simon  had  been  elected,  to 
resent  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  by  the  Senate  as  an  insult  to 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  measure  rejected.  Nor  will  it  be 
under  any  special  inducement  to  show  its  independence 
of  the  Senate  by  insisting  on  its  assent  to  some  Bill  which 


the  majority  of  the  Senators  are  known  specially  to  dislike. 
Legislation  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course 
without  being  diverted  into  channels  which  have  no  merit 
beyond  that  of  tending  to  set  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  at  issue  with  one  another. 

The  gain  of  this  will  be  that  the  longer  the  present 
Constitution  can  be  protected  from  serious  assault  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  last.  The  existence  of  a  Second 
Chamber  is  very  rrnpalatable  to  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans. In  spite  of  its  being  elected  in  the  last 
resort  by  universal  suffrage,  they  profess  to  regard  it  as 
in  some  unexplained  way  a  standing  slight  to  universal 
suffrage.  Now  that  the  Constitution  has  been  amended 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Legislature  to  Paris,  it  can  easily  be 
amended  again  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  how 
a  proposal  to  alter  it  by  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  would 
be  received  if  it  were  made  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
longer  the  Senate  lasts  the  more  hold  it  is  likely  to  get 
on  the  country.  The  groups  of  electors  who  return  the 
Senators  will  less  and  less  like  the  prospect  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  check  they  can  now  exert  on  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  if  the  Scrutin  de  Uste  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Scrutin  d'arrondissement,  this  feeling  will 
become  more  powerful  still.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise for  the  Senate  to  forego  its  claims  as  a  revising 
Chamber  merely  to  postpone  the  day  of  collision  with  the 
Lower  House,  since  by  so  doing  it  would  lessen  the  force 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it  should  avoid 
every  occasion  of  collision  when  no  really  important 
question  is  at  stake.  By  taking  M.  Simon  as  its  President, 
it  would  have  provoked  a  contest  for  no  adequate  motive, 
and  risked  defeat  in  a  field  where  even  victory  would  have 
brought  no  permanent  gain. 


INDIAN  REFORMS. 

LORD  HART1NGTON  may  well  have  felt  aghast  at 
the  number,  complexity,  and  importance  of  the 
questions  which  awaited  him  at  the  India  Office.  The 
position  of  things  in  Cabul  is  just  now  replete  with  problems 
any  one  of  which,  if  solved  in  the  wrong  way,  may  lead  to 
the  gravest  results.  How,  and  when,  and  on  what  pretext, 
to  get  the  army  of  occupation  back  into  British  territory  ; 
what  to  do  with  Candahar ;  what  line  to  take  in  the  diffi- 
cult negotiations  with  Abdur  Rahman  ;  what  precautions 
to  adopt  against  the  destruction  of  our  partisans,  which  is 
the  too  probable  result  of  our  departure  ;  how,  in  fact,  to 
evolve  order  and  safety  out  of  a  state  of  things  not  far 
removed  from  chaos — these  are  the  topics  on  which  the 
new  Indian  Minister  must  find  himself  obliged  from  day  to 
day — almost,  thanks  to  the  telegraph,  from  hour  to  hour — 
to  form  decisions  and  to  issue  instructions,  often  of  a  very 
detailed  character  and  almost  always  on  materials  insuffi- 
cient for  a  weighty  judgment.  The  political  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  in  England  have  evidently  not  been  with- 
out their  effect  on  the  turbulent  and  fanatical  mountain- 
eers whose  acquiescence  is  a  first  condition  of  any  stable 
Government;  and  the  prospectof  any  satisfactory  settlement 
seems  as  remote  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  so  large  a  force  in  distant  and  inaccessible 
localities,  amid  a  hostile  population,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  serious,  and  tends  to  render  the  early  retirement  of 
the  English  armies  a  considei'ation  of  paramount  import- 
ance. The  conjuncture  is  full  of  anxiety,  and  would  make 
a  large  call  on  the  calmness,  fortitude,  and  resource  of  a 
statesman  better  qualified  by  special  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience than  the  new  Secretary  of  State  to  deal  with  it. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  North- West  frontier  alone  that  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  new  Viceroy  will  find  topics  of  diffi- 
culty. In  the  East,  the  tipsy  maniac  on  the  Burmese  throne 
may  at  any  moment — tired  of  the  murderous  orgy  with 
which  he  began  his  reign — force  us  by  some  intolerable  out- 
rage or  insult  into  a  war  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient.  On  the  North 
the  Cashmir  Maharajah  is  believed  to  have  been  misbe- 
having ;  and  in  any  case  the  deplorable  misgovernment  of 
his  little  kingdom  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  result  in  a 
political  catastrophe  of  which  the  British  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  remain  a  passive  spectator.  No 
more  dreadful  stories  of  oppression,  corruption,  aad 
crime  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mal-ad minis- 
tration  than   t.h'nse  which  every  traveller  for  the  hu& 
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two  years  has  brought  back  from  the  secluded  valleys 
where  in  an  ill-advised  moment  the  British  Government, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  set  up  an  absolute  despotism  of 
bigoted  Hindus  over  a  Mahommedan  population.  The 
famine  which  for  several  seasons  has  afflicted  the  province, 
and  in  some  places  almost  exterminated  the  inhabitants,  has 
thrown  a  dreadful  light  on  the  dark  places  of  tyranny ; 
and  the  British  Resident  has  had  to  chronicle  a  series  of 
infamous  transactions  against  which  in  less  troubled  times 
the  conscience  of  the  Indian  Government  aud  the  English 
nation  would  have  revolted  in  more  than  a  mere  verbal  pro- 
test. On  the  frontiers  of  Bengal  the  mountain  tribes  have 
broken  the  slender  thread  of  allegiance  which  binds  them 
to  our  rule,  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency  a  band  of  out- 
laws have  been  sufficiently  supported  by  popular  sympathy 
to  be  able  for  many  months  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
coercion.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  out- 
break was  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  of  a  local  magnate 
insufficiently  controlled  by  superior  authority ;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  prolonged  inability  of 
the  authorities  to  restore  order,  is  corroborative  of 
an  impression,  long  current  in  official  circles,  that 
the  machinery  of  the  Madras  administration  is  some- 
what antiquated  and  out  of  gear.  Lord  Ripon,  if  he 
completes  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty,  will  probably  be 
called  on  to  consider  the  question,  suggested  by  Lord 
Nouthbrook  last  summer,  whether  the  quasi-independence 
of  this  province  and  of  Bombay  is  not  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, delay,  and  expense,  uncompensated  by  any  real  ad- 
vantage. At  present  the  two  Governorships  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  provincial  authorities  by  higher 
pay,  more  costly  establishments,  and  a  traditional  role  of 
insubordination  whenever  local  prejudices  conflict  with 
Imperial  interests  and  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  There  is  no  real  autonomy,  for  the  same 
policy  is  necessarily  observed  from  one  end  of  the  Empire 
to  another ;  and  all  recent  reforms — financial  or  material 
— tend  to  increase  the  interdependence  of  the  several 
provinces.  But  there  is  sufficient  freedom  from  control 
to  enable  a  refractory  or  self-willed  official  to  offer  success- 
ful opposition  to  a  proposed  reform,  or  to  evade  orders 
with  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  comply.  Lord  North- 
brook  had  probably  learnt  by  experience  how  serious 
an  impediment  to  efficient  government  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be ;  if  Lord  Ripon  sees  his  way  to  effect  an 
appreciable  economy  in  State  outlay,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  the  administrative  machine  at  its  weakest  point, 
he  will  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
Indian  reform. 

Another  matter  of  first-rate  importance,  of  which  the 
disposal  can  scarcely  be  delayed,  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  Indian  armies,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Provincial 
Commanders-in-Chief.  The  reforms  proposed  in  this 
direction  would,  it  is  announced,  admit  of  economies  to 
the  extent  of  i  £  million  sterling,  a  most  welcome  relief  to 
the  Indian  Exchequer,  at  present  burdened  with  an  annual 
normal  outlay  for  military  purposes  of  over  15  millions. 
The  present  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  still  higher  authority  in  England,  are  opposed  to  the 
change,  but  military  experts  of  the  more  enlightened  school 
have  long  recommended  it.  Special  considerations  apart,  it 
■would  certainly  appear  that  the  maintenance  of  distinct  Com- 
manders-in-Chief tor  the  several  branches  of  what  is  essen- 
tially a  single  army  is  one  of  those  anomalous  arrangements 
which  tradition  may  endear  and  Conservatism  defend  with 
plausible  apologies,  but  which  cannot  fail,  like  any  other 
form  of  unskilful  organization,  to  result  in  waste,  disorder, 
and  inefficiency. 

Two  leading  representative  bodies  in  India  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  present  change  of  rule  to  call  attention  to 
reforms  which  they  consider  especially  desirable.  One  of 
these,  supposed  to  represent  the  interests  and  views  of  the 
Bengal  landholders,  shows  its  grasp  of  the  situation  by 
recommending,  amongst  other  changes,  the  extension  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement  to  the  rest  of  India.  Lord 
Ripon  is  more  likely  to  be  occupied  with  measures  for 
remedying  the  disastrous  effects  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  ill- 
considered  concession,  and  for  compelling  the  landlords 
of  Bengal  to  fulfil  some  fraction  of  the  duties  the  per- 
formance of  which  was  the  main  consideration  for  the 
^privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  At  present  the  Go- 
vernment is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  given 
away  an  annual  sum  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of 
having  achieved  no  one  of  the  objects  with  which  the  boon 


was  granted.  The  Bengal  landlords  are  as  little  inclined 
to  agricultural  improvements  as  any  in  India,  and  the 
tenants  in  many  parts  of  the  province  are  among  the  most 
rack-rented  and  poverty-stricken  classes  in  the  country. 
The  Bengal  Government  has  been  for  years  occupied  with 
legislative  attempts  to  better  the  ryot's  position,  but  has 
hardly  got  beyond  the  stage  of  demonstrating  that  the  Per- 
manent Settlementhas  injured  the  statusof  the  agriculturists 
hardly  less  seriously  than  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  subject  has  never  been  dealt  with  in  a  searching  and 
statesmanlike  manner  since  Lord  Cornwai^lis  left  it  a 
century  ago,  and  Lord  Ripon  will  now  find  it  among  the 
most  pressing  claims  on  his  attention. 

The  other  complaints  of  these  self-constituted  spokes- 
men of  Indian  grievances  are  equally  unsubstantial,  and 
possess  little  interest  except  in  showing  the  topics  which 
popular  agitators  select  as  best  adapted  for  an  appeal  to 
English  sentiment.  Nobody  out  of  Bedlam  ever  doubted 
that  the  uncontrolled  importation  of  firearms  in  consider- 
able quantities  had  become  a  danger  which  it  would  have 
been  criminal  folly  to  neglect.  The  supervision  of  a  few  fifth- 
rate  native  newspapers,  representing  neither  talent,  pro- 
perty, nor  even  genuine  native  sentiment,  was  urged  on 
the  Government  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  most 
experienced  officials,  who  considered  that  the  preservation 
of  public  order  was  being,  or  might  easily  become,  en- 
dangered by  a  class  of  irresponsible  and  anonymous  in- 
cendiaries. The  admission  of  natives  to  the  Civil 
Service  was  provided  for  last  summer  in  a  measure 
the  working  of  which  has  yet  to  be  observed.  An- 
other and  more  serious  demand  is  for  representative 
Councils,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  first 
objection  to  such  a  proposal  would  be  that  the  attempts 
at  representative  government  made  under  the  existing 
regime  have  been  almost  defeated  by  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing proper  representatives  to  take  part  in  legislation; 
in  the  next  place,  the  power  of  the  purse  must  rest,  along 
with  the  ultimate  financial  responsibility,  with  the 
Executive  Government,  by  whom  the  money  necessaiy  for 
carrying  on  the  administration  has  to  be  found.  Such 
proposals,  however,  are  hardly  intended  for  any  purpose 
more  serious  than  the  relief  of  vague  restlessness,  or  the 
gratification  of  demagogic  vanity.  They  have  the 
remotest  possible  connexion  with  the  real  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  these  seldom  travel  beyond 
favourable  seasons,  light  taxes,  and  freedom  from  the  all- 
pervading  oppression  which  is  the  universal  characteristic 
of  native  rule.  Careful  inquiries  have  established  the  result 
that  Indian  taxation  has  at  no  period  been  lighter  than  at 
present,  or  the  people  better  qualified  to  sustain  it.  The 
abnormally  bad  seasons  of  1876-8  may  not  improbably  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  prosperous  years ;  and,  if  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  trade  of  India,  whose  growth 
was  momentarily  checked,  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
develop  at  a  rate  which  must  speedily  place  her  among  the 
great  commercial  Powers  of  the  world.  The  railways  have 
already  given  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be  expected  when 
the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent  is  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  coast.  In  the  meantime,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  country  are  little  likely  to  desert  the  safe 
path  of  practical  improvement  in  the  pursuit  of  the  day- 
dreams of  untutored  brains  and  feverish  imaginations. 


THE  LOWER  RHONE. 

THE  present  Government  of  France  may  have  its 
shortcomings,  and  may  be  failing  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  lai-ger  political  questions  forced  on  it  in  a  manner 
which  to  English  critics  would  seem  theoretically  best ; 
but  some  of  its  greatest  merits  are  displayed  in  the  ob- 
scurer regions  of  administration,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
add  up  the  instances  of  its  beneficial  activity  that  we  can 
realize  how  good  is  the  work  it  is  doing  for  France.  M. 
de  Freycinet  has  very  large  views  of  what  may  be  done 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
demands  and  obtains  vast  sums  of  money,  which  he 
devotes  to  works  of  public  utility,  and  the  peculiar 
object  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  is  the  develop- 
ment of  small  local  interests.  His  day  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  day  of  small  things ;  but  these  small  things 
combined  make  a  great  whole.  He  makes  little  canals, 
he  builds  cross-country  railways,  he  gives_  decaying  ports 
a  chance  of  regaining  importance  or  retaining  a  comfort- 
able existence.    It  is  only  natural  that  his  activity  should 
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stimulate  the  activity  of  speculative  engineers  or  village 
philanthropists.  It  seems  to  ardent  students  of  his  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  now  is  the  time  when  anything  may  be 
proposed  that  is  likely  to  give  new  life  to  a  forlorn  little 
town,  or  make  any  trembling  industry  thrive.  As  an 
example  of  what  Frenchmen  are  now  thinking  of  in  their 
sober  hours,  when  they  do  not  weary  themselves  with 
endless  discussions  of  the  7th  Clause,  or  with  speculations 
on  the  mysterious  intentions  of  M.  Gambetta,  some 
recent  papers  by  M.  Lentheric  are  not  without  interest 
or  value.  It  is  the  dismal  region  of  the  Lower 
Rhone  that  occupies  his  attention,  and  it  is  to 
this  mournful  corner  of  France  that  he  thinks  the 
vigorous  beneficence  of  M.  de  Freycinet  may  now  be 
profitably  directed.  His  special  hobby  is  the  town  and 
port  of  Aigues  Mortes.  It  is  Aigues  Mortes  that  he  wishes 
to  see  endowed  with  new  life  and  prosperity ;  and  if  it  is  a 
glorious  thing  to  resuscitate  dead  little  towns,  nothing 
could  be  more  glorious  in  its  way  than  to  resuscitate 
Aigues  Mortes,  for,  of  all  dead  little  towns,  it  is  perhaps 
the  deadest.  Guide-books  inform  us  that  this  little  city  is 
an  archaeological  curiosity,  as  well  as  interesting  from  its 
geographical  position,  as  it  is  situated  about  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  salt 
marshes  and  lagocns,  the  exhalations  from  which  render  it 
unhealthy.  M.  Lentheric  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  its  archaeological  pretensions ;  but  it  is  its  geo- 
graphical position — which  to  the  superficial  observer 
seems  singularly  unhappy  —  that  recommends  it  to 
his  affectionate  notice.  He  has  conviuced  himself 
that  Aigues  Mortes  is  one  of  the  most  happily 
placed  towns  in  France  ;  and  in  his  dreams  of 
its  future  he  soars  to  so  high  a  point  as  to  see  in 
Aigues  Mortes  the  only  real  and  permanent  rival  of 
England  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  cer- 
tainly is  true  that,  if  it  is  any  consolation  to  a  dis- 
used port  that  it  once  was  used,  this  consolation  is  not 
denied  to  Aigues  Mortes.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used  since  the  days  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  rather  a 
long  time  ago  ;  but  it  was  then  so  much  thought  of  that 
St.  Louis  embarked  there  on  his  first  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine with  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  galleys,  and  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men.  Gradually  its  trade  has  dwindled 
away  until,  as  M.  Lentheric  confesses,  the  latest  returns 
show  that  the  commerce  of  Aigues  Mortes  has  altogether 
passed  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  In  1878  the  port 
was  only  visited  by  fifty-one  vessels,  which  brought  in  a 
feworanges  from  the  Balearic  Islands, and  took  away  twenty- 
four  tons  of  coal.  It  is  the  great  stride  between  this 
humble  export  and  the  possibility  of  a  successful  compe- 
tition with .  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  that  imparts  a 
romantic  interest  to  M.  Lentheric's  speculations.  If 
these  speculations  were  the  mere  idle  dreams  of  a  fanciful 
and  ignorant  theorist,  they  would  have  no  interest  at  all ; 
but  M.  Lentheric  approaches  his  subject  with  exhaustive 
learning,  with  minute  topographical  knowledge,  and  with 
extreme  technical  plausibility.  He  almost  makes  us 
believe  that  even  Aigues  Mortes  is  not  so  dead  but  that  it 
may  live  again.  Whether  he  is  really  right  no  one  at  a 
distance  can  pretend  to  say.  Whether,  if  he  is  right,  he 
can  persuade  M.  de  Freycinet  to  share  his  enthusiasm  and 
carry  out  his  projects,  must  remain  doubtful ;  but  at  any 
rate  he  has  had  the  merit  of  unfolding  a  project  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  ardent  activity 
which  now  animates  provincial  France. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  M.  Lentheric  thinks 
greatness  may  be  given  to  Aigues  Mortes.  It  may  be 
made  the  key  of  a  great  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  sea,  and  it  may  be  made  the  outlet  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  products  of  the  coal-fields  which  lie 
not  far  from  it  in  the  department  of  the  Gard.  M.  Len- 
theric spends  much  labour  in  explaining,  not  only  how 
useless  the  Rhone  becomes  as  a  means  of  navigation  when 
it  nears  the  sea,  but  also  why  this  must  be  so  on  account 
of  the  unfortunate  configuration  of  the  soil.  It  is  useless 
to  follow  him  into  details,  as  every  one  who  has  passed, . 
however  rapidly,  through  the  region  of  the  Lower  Rhone 
knows  that,  among  the  freaks  of  wasteful  nature,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  disappointing  end  of  a  river 
which  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  course  serves  as  a 
great  artery  of  trade.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  get  to  the 
sea  in  any  useful  fashion,  man  has  to  take  it  there. 
There  is  already  a  canal,  called  the  Canal  of  Beaucaire, 
leading  from  a  point  of  the  Rhone  near  Tarascon  to 
Aigues  Mortes ;  and  from  Aigues  Mortes  there  is  a  mari- 


time canal  to  the  Mediterranean.  What  M.  LenthISrio 
wants  may  be  said  in  a  few  words  to  be  that  this  water- 
way should  be  so  improved  that  vessels  trading  on  the 
Rhone  shall  be  able  to  come  to  Aigues  Mortes  and  there 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  sea-going  ships.  The  history 
of  the  existing  canal  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but 
necessarily  determines  the  character  of  M.  Lentheric's 
project.  From  time  immemorial  salt-works,  known  as 
the  Salines  de  Peccais,  have  been  in  operation  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aigues  Mortes,  and  these  salt- 
works, which  even  now  yield  a  revenue  to  the  State  of 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  were  at  one  time  among 
the  most  considerable  sources  of  the  royal  income. 
Great,  however,  as  were  the  sums  that  were  drawn  from 
the  salt-works,  one  king  after  another  found  that  he  was 
receiving  much  less  than  he  ought  to  have  received.  The 
contraband  dealers  in  salt  were  too  much  for  the  officials, 
the  guards,  and  even  the  troops  of  the  sovereign.  They 
hid  where  no  one  could  find  them  in  the  marshes  and 
lagoons  that  spread  on  every  side,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  only  effectual  means  of  beating  the  smugglers  would 
be  to  construct  a  canal  along  which  all  the  salt  produced 
must  pass.  The  canal  was  intended  not  to  benefit 
Aigues  Mortes,  but  to  protect  the  royal  revenue  ;  and, 
although  schemes  for  improving  the  land  adjacent  to 
the  canal  were  always  associated  with  the  main  pro- 
ject of  the  canal  itself,  the  primary  object  of  getting 
the  royal  salt  to  the  Rhone  impressed  its  peculiar 
character  on  the  enterprise.  The  kings,  however, 
never  thought  of  making  the  canal  themselves.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  persuade  others  to  make  it  for  them, 
the  privilege  of  exacting  very  high  tolls  being  held  out  as 
a  temptation  to  speculators.  Under  this  system  the  canal 
took  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  construct.  The  first 
person  who  engaged  in  the  enterprise  was  the  Marquis  de 
Noailles,  who  in  1702  received  a  concession  authorizing 
him  to  construct  a  canal  and  drain  the  country  between 
Beaucaire  and  Aigues  Mortes.  Unexpected  difficulties, 
however,  prevented  even  a  beginning  being  made.  The 
distinct  was  agitated  by  the  religious  wars  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  the  local  proprietors  set  up  claims  equally  in- 
numerable and  embarrassing,  and  sufficient  engineer- 
ing ability  could  not  be  commanded  for  the  practical 
execution  of  the  task.  The  concession  passed  by  in- 
heritance or  substitution  from  one  set  of  persons 
to  another,  none  of  whom  could  make  anything  of 
it,  and  in  1746  it  was  handed  over  to  the  States  of 
Languedoc.  The  local  authorities  took  thirty  years  to 
study  how  they  might  best  begin  the  work,  and  in  1778 
they  did  make  a  beginning,  and  the  enterprise  was  pro- 
secuted with  some  activity  till  the  revolution  put  a  stop  to 
it.  In  1 80 1  the  concession  given  in  1702  was  renewed  in 
favour  of  a  Company  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  the 
present  owner  of  the  canal.  Its  existence,  according  to 
its  original  grant,  would  have  expired  next  year,  but 
the  term  was  prolonged  for  a  further  period  of 
fifty-eight  years  by  Louis  Napoleon  when  Presi- 
dent. The  canal  was  completed  in  1811,  so  that  for 
nearly  seventy  years  it  has  been  in  use  ;  but  at 
present  it  is  not  the  kind  of  canal  which  can  contribute 
to  the  resurrection  of  Aigues  Mortes.  It  is  only  suited 
for  little  salt-boats,  and  the  Company  is  entitled  to  charge 
tolls  so  high  as  to  make  a  higher  style  of  navigation 
impossible.  What  M.  Lentheric  proposes  is  that  the  State 
should  buy  up  the  Company's  rights  of  tollage,  and  should 
then  widen  and  deepen  the  canal  so  as  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  ordinary  boats  that  trade  on  the  Rhone. 

This  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean  by 
means  of  a  canal,  on  which  only  such  duties  would  be 
charged  as  might  be  necessary  to  keep)  the  canal  in  repair, 
would,  as  M.  Lentheric  observes,  not  only  revive  Aigues 
Mortes,  but,  by  establishing  a  salutary  competition,  reduce 
the  cost  of  railway  transport.  But  the  canal  is,  after  all, 
in  the  visions  of  M.  Lentheric,  a  means  of  doing  good  alto- 
gether secondary  to  that  of  making  Aigues  Mortes  the 
outlet  for  the  coal  of  the  Gard.  France,  as  a  whole,  pro- 
duces much  less  coal  than  she  consumes  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Gard  the  output  largely  exceeds  the  local  demand, 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  output  appears 
to  consist  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  away  what  is  pro- 
duced. As  it  is,  the  output,  which  in  1850  was  under  three 
hundred  thousand  tons,  rose  in  i860  to  a  million,  and  may 
be  now  taken  at  two  million  tons.  It  is  easy  for  M.  Len- 
theric, or  any  one  else  with  a  map  in  his  hands,  to  see 
that  Aig'ies  Mortes,  if  it  was  a  port  at  all,  would  ba 
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.  much  the  nearest  port  to  the  coal-field,  and  ought 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  rival  ports  of  Cette  and 
•  Marseilles.  It  is  also  obvious  that  all  that  M,  Lenthehic 
,i  urges  as  to  the  utility  to  France  of  having  an  export 
trade  in  coal  is  perfectly  true.  English  coaling-vessels, 
Laving  an  outward  freight  assured,  can  carry  homeward 
.  freight  at  lower  rates  than  will  remunerate  French  owners 
whose  vessels  go  out  empty.  For  all  points  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, French  vessels  starting  from  Aigues  Mortes 
would  have,  the  advantage  of  proximity;  and  M.  Len- 
thekic  in  his  dreams  sees  a  vision  of  French  ships 
carrying  coal  to  Alexandria,  Bey  rout,  Constantinople, 
and  Odessa,  and  bringing  back  Egyptian  cottou,  Syrian 
wool,  Turkish  oil,  and  Crimean  wheat.  It  may  be 
asked  how  it  happens  that  even  now  these  great  things 
cannot  be  done.  Cette  and  Marseilles  are  not  quite  so 
near  as  Aigues  Mortes  to  the  coal-field,  but  they  would 
seem  near  enough  to  give  the  exporter  a  fair  chance  of 
outstripping  the  rivalry  of  English  ports.  The  answer  of 
M.  Lenttiiokic  is  that  neither  at  Cette  nor  Marseilles  is 
there  any  room  for  a  properly  conducted  coal  business. 
The  limited  space  which  those  ports  command  is  already 
needed  for  other  operations,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the 
various  and  complicated  contrivances  by  which  modern 
ingenuity  puts  coals  on  board  at  a  minimum  of  risk  and 
cost.  In  this  respect  Aigues  Mortes  offers  the  enormous 
advantage  of  being  virgin  soil.  In  a  city  of  the  dead 
there  are  no  living  interests  to  injure  ;  and,  as  M.  Len- 
tiieiuc  triumphantly  observes,  at  Aigues  Mortes  you  may 
cut  and  carve  as  you  like  and  you  cannot  possibly  injure 
any  one.  But  then  can  Aigues  Mortes  be  made  a  port  ? 
M.  Lentiieiuc  replies  that,  although  in  one  sense  it  is 
not  a  port  now,  yet  in  another  sense  it  is  not  only  a 
port,  but  a  very  good  one.  There  is  no  proper  communi- 
cation between  Aigues  Mortes  and  the  sea;  but  the  sea 
part  of  the  port  of  Aigues  Mortes  is,  according  to  M.  Len- 
th^ric,  everything  that  he  or  a  coal-owner  could  wish.  It 
is  safe,  it  is  sheltered,  it  is  accessible.  What  stands  be- 
tween Aigues  Mortes  and  its  great  destinies  is  simply  the 
trumpery  character  of  the  maritime  canal.  If  this  canal 
was  but  made  such  as  Aigues  Mortes  has  a  right  to 
expect,  the  freighter  could  at  any  moment  send  his  coal 
to  Beyrout  or  Odessa  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and 
.bring  back  his  oil  and  wool  with  comfort  and  safety.  If 
M.  Lentheuic  is  thought  mad  by  steadygoing  people,  it 
must  at  least  be  owned  that  there  is  much  method  in  his 
madness.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  Newcastle  coal- 
owner  or  freighter  will  be  much  perturbed  by  the  projects 
of  M.  Lentiieiuc  ;  but  if  for  any  reason  ho  wishes  to 
know  what  is  really  going  on  in  France,  he  may  find  it 
not  unprofitable  to  take  note  of  a  fresh  indication  that 
French  energy  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  in  a  degree 
hitherto  unknown. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION"  REPORT. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  the  year  1879  is  a  more  than  usually  interesting 
paper.  It  discloses  a  policy,  and  those  interested  in  these 
matters  will  bo  curious  to  know  how  far  this  policy  will 
be  persevered  in  by  the  new  Committee.  Will  Lord 
SrEN'CEi:  and  Mr.  Mundeela  adopt  or  rescind  the  changes 
already  made,  and  the  further  changes  indicated  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  and  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  ?  In  our  judgment,  they  will  do  well  to  adopt 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  in  saying  this  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  aid  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  public  education,  whether  out  of  the 
taxes  or  out  of  the  rates.  That  is  a  very  proper  subject 
for  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  All  that 
need  be  maintained  at  present  is  that,  whatever  be 
the  amount  of  aid  given,  it  should  be  given  eo  nomine, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given, 
and  in  the  form  which  is  best  calculated  to  answer  that 
purpose.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  any  one  of  these 
conditions  is  at  present  fulfilled. 

When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  supposed  that  the  sj-stem  it  founded  was  anything 
else  than  a  system  of  elementally  education — a  system 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  new  Report,  "  was  meant  to 
"  be  settled  solely  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  labour- 
ing and  other  poorer  classes  of  the  community;"  and 
consequently  to  be  regulated  by  the  age  up  to  which  the 
children  of  these  classes  can  remain  at  school.    The  age 


at  which  the  compulsory  machinery  created  by  the  Act 
ceases  to  be  applicable  is  thirteen,  and,  though  nothing 
is  said  in  it  about  the  age  at  which  it  is  contemplated 
that  elementary  education  should  come  to  an  end,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  meant  to  be  the 
age  after  which  a  parent  can  no  longer  be  required 
by  law  to  keep  his  child  at  school.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
children  remain  at  school  after  that  age,  and  in  so  far  as 
provision  is  made  for  giving  them  instruction  which  can 
only  profitably  be  given  them  after  that  age,  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  have  presumably  been  exceeded. 
They  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  improved  upon;  that  is  a 
point  on  which  we  express  no  opinion.  It  is  competent  to 
Parliament  to  create  a  system  under  which  secondary,  or 
even  the  higher,  education,  should  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes.  All  that  is  now  maintained  is,  that 
Parliament  did  not  mean  to  create,  or  make  any  approach 
towards  creating,  such  a  system  in  1870  or  in  1876,  which 
are  the  years  in  which  the  laws  which  regulate 
national  education  were  passed  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  introduce  such  a  system  piecemeal 
and  by  a  succession  of  side  winds.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  motives  which  would  induce 
Parliament  to  give  secondary  education,  if  not  free 
of  cost,  at  least  at  a  cost  very  much  below  the  actual 
outlay  incurred,  would  be  altogether  different  from  the 
motives  which  have  induced  it  to  give  elementary  educa- 
tion on  those  terms.  The  theory  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  Act  of  1870  was  twofold — first,  that  the  community 
is  exposed  to  actual  danger  by  the  gross  ignorance  of  its 
poorer  members  ;  and  next,  that,  as  a  child  suffers  through- 
out life  by  being  left  in  gross  ignorance,  it  is  as  much  the 
business  of  the  State  to  see  that  he  gets  necessary  educa- 
tion as  to  see  that  he  gets  necessary  food.  Neither  of 
these  positions  can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posal for  bringing  secondary  education  within  every- 
body's reach.  The  community  is  not  endangered  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  its  members  are  acquainted 
with  only  one  language,  and  have  but  an  imperfect 
grammatical  knowledge  even  of  that ;  nor  are  the 
prospects  of  a  child  in  life  necessarily  and  visibly 
benefited  by  his  being  given  an  education  which  he  will 
have  no  opportunities  of  applying  or  keeping  up  when 
he  has  left  school.  State  aid  to  secondary  education  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  expedient ;  but  it  must  be  for 
quite  other  reasons  than  those  which  make  it  expedient  to 
give  State  aid  to  elementary  education.  This  being  so, 
it  is  plainly  desirable  that  Parliament  should  not  be  led 
on  into  aiding  the  one,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  aiding  the 
other.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  gain  to  the 
community  from  a  system  of  State-aided  secondary  edu- 
cation would  be  so  great  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
it  by  any  means  that  offer  themselves,  this  would  not  be 
an  argument  in  favour  of  mixing  it  up  with  elementary 
education.  The  two  kinds  of  education  are  so  different 
that  they  cannot  profitably  be  given  by  the  same 
teachers  or  in  the  same  schools.  For  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  taken  to  be  mutually  hostile.  The  teacher  who 
is  competent  to  give  secondary  instruction,  and  has  scholars 
to  whom  to  give  it,  will  almost  inevitably  come  to  despise  the 
less  interesting  part  of  his  work.  The  task  of  training  the 
young  idea  is  at  all  events  more  delightful  in  its  later 
stages  than  in  its  earlier.  In  a  quotation  from  the  Report  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Education  Department,  it  is  truly  said  that,  "  If  a  boy 
"  is  to  leave  school  at  fourteen,  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for 
"  him  to  have  a  fraction  of  the  education  which  would 
"  suit  boys  who  could  stay  at  school  till  eighteen."  If, 
therefore,  boys  of  all  ages  up  to  eighteen  are  allowed  to 
remain  at  an  elementary  school,  some  of  them  must  be  re- 
ceiving an  education  which  is  not  the  best  thing  for  them 
to  have. 

These  considerations  cover  more  ground  than  is  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  new  Education  Report.  It  is  by  reference 
to  them,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  alteration  in  the 
Code  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children  cease  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  best  seen. 
The  department  is,  or  was,  of  opinion  that,  though  it  is 
expedient  to  give  those  children  who  can  afford  to  remain 
at  school  till  thirteen  the  best  education  that  can  be  given 
within  that  limit,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  department 
to  do  more  than  this.  "  By  the  age  of  thirteen,  if  pro- 
"  perly  taught,  children  can  pass  through  the  six  standards 
"  of  the  Code,  and  the  three  stages  of  one  or  more  of  the 
"  specific  subjects  of  the  fourth  schedule."    When  this  is 
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done  the  function  of  the  State  in  regard  to  them,  as  at 
present  understood,  comes  to  an  end.  If  they  wish  to 
carry  their  education  further,  they  must  go  to  some 
secondary  school.  It  appears,  however,  that  "  the 
"  presence  in  Board  schools  of  children  of  a  superior 
"  class,  who  are  able  to  remain  longer  at  school  than 
"was  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1870,  has  led  some 
"  School  Boards  to  entertain  educational  proposals  of  a 
"  more  ambitions  character  than  is  recognized  by  the 
"  Code,  which  in  some  cases  have  led  to  a  practical 
"  conflict  between  the  scheme  of  a  School  Board  and 
"  one  settled  for  a  secondary  school  in  the  same  town 
"  by  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners."  Until  now 
this  state  of  things  has  been  rendered  possible  by  eighteen 
being  inserted  in  the  Code  as  the  age  beyond  which 
children  shall  be  no  longer  chargeable  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  The  Education  Department  believe  that 
this  limit  was  chosen  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  children  had  been  entirely  neglected 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  schools.  Now  that  the  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  ten  years  this  plea 
can  no  longer  be  urged,  and  the  Department  have,  there- 
fore, fixed  fourteen  as  the  limit  after  which  children  will 
cease  to  be  chargeable  to  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
change  is  one  that  needs  no  defence.  If  the  Legislature 
■wishes  to  pay  for  the  education  of  children  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  led  on  into  paying  for  it  until  it  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  for  fully  reviewing  the  whole  question,  and 
the  important  principle  involved  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  touched  upon  in  this  Report 
which,  though  it  is  less  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Education  Department,  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  the  ratepayers  of  London.  Every  child 
in  average  attendance  in  a  London  Board  school  costs 
the  ratepayers  31s.  a  year.  Every  child  in  average  at- 
tendance in  a  Sheffield  Board  school  costs  the  ratepayers 
8s.  81?.  a  year.  Every  child  in  average  attendance  in  a 
Hull  Board  sc  ool  costs  the  ratepayers  4s.  4d.  a  year. 
There  may  bo  very  good  reasons  for  this  enormous  dis- 
crepancy; but,  if  so,  these  reasons  ought  to  be  stated  and 
investigated.  The  rate  which  in  London  educates  one 
child  will  educate  nearly  four  children  in  Sheffield  and 
nearly  eight  children  in  Hull.  If  the  education  given  in 
these  two  latter  towns  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  London, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Hull  and 
Sheffield  educations  are  not  good  enough,  or  the  London 
education  is  too  good.  If  an  education  in  London  costs 
nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  same  education  in  Hull, 
and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  same  education  in 
Sheffield,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
difference  is  due  to  avoidable  or  unavoidable  causes. 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  ST.  MALACHY. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Corona  Catholica,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
binding  of  scarlet  and  gold,  Mr.  Charles  Kent  has  "  offered 
at  the  feet  of  the  Successor  of  Peter  "  an  epigram  in  fifty  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  from  as  many  different  hands,  on  his 
accession  to  the  pontifical  throne,  which  he  considers  a  suitable 
method  of  testifying  reverence  for  the  eminent  virtues  and  learn- 
ing of  the  "  Ruler  of  the  world."  The  original  English  stanza, 
which  we  subjoin  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  is  neat,  if  not  par- 
ticularly striking.  The  Latin  version  is  so  involved  as  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  construe ;  the  Greek,  by  Professor  Paley,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  pure  and  classical.  On  the  greater  number  of  trans- 
lations we  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  a-uy  critical  judgment, 
but  such  names  as  those  of  Professor  Sayce,  Max  Miiller,  and 
Renouf  may  be  accepted  as  vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  the 
Assyrian,  Sanskrit,  and  Egyptian.  The  English  original  runs  as 
follows : — 

Through  the  Cross  on  Cross  of  Pius, 

As  through  Mary's  Dolours  Seven, 
Lo  !  from  Death  what  Life  emerges, 

Joy  from  anguish,  Light  from  Heaven. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  by  connoisseurs  that  the  two 
mottoes  of  the  late  and  present  Pope  respectively  iu  St. 
Malachy's  Prophecy — Crux  de  Crude  and  Lumen  de  Ccclo — are 
worked  into  this  epigram,  and  indeed  the  actual  words  occur  in 
the  Latin  form.  And  we  should  gather  from  Mr.  Kent's  preface, 
which  is  headed  "  S.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,1'  that  his 
main  object  is  to  rehabilitate  that  curious  document,  which  he 
evidently  believes  to  be  genuine.  We  are  reminded  how  St. 
Malachy  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote"  a  Life  of 
him  —  which  is  hardly  perhaps  considered  generally  "  to  be 
one  of  his  most  finished  masterpieces."  But  St.  Bernard, 
while    crediting    his  friend  with    miraculous  and  prophetic 


gifts,  says  nothing  at  all  of  this  "most  renowned  of  all  the 
visions  and  prophecies  attributed  to  him,"  which  was  in  fact 
never  heard  of,  a3  Mr.  Kent  candidly  admits,  till  four  centuries 
and  a  half  after  his  death.  It  is  true  no  doubt,  though 
it  scarcely  seems  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  long  silence, 
that  the  ar,t  of  printing  was  not  invented  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  but  a  good  century  more  had  to  elapse  before 
the  first  publication  of  the  Prophecy  of  St.  Malachy  by  a  learned 
French  Benedictine,  Arnold  Wion,  in  1595.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Kent  prudently  declines  to  "insist  upon  its  authenticity," 
but  he  thinks  it  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  "that  mysterious  Fourth 
Eclogue  of  Virgil,"  in  which  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  and  His  birth 
of  a  Virgin  were  predicted  forty  years  before  the  event,  and  to  tho 
Sibylline  acrostics.  So  do  we,  but  on  that  point  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  presently.  Several  fresh  editions  appeared 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  1675  one  in  two  splendid 
quartos  was  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  reigning  Pope, 
Clement  X.,  and  "  formally  authenticated  by  the  notable  words, 
con  licenza  dei  superiori."  To  Mr.  Kent's  mind  this  dedica- 
tion seems  to  be  conclusive,  though  he  does  not  exactly  say 
so.  A  certain  Jesuit  Father  Menestrier  did  indeed  in  1689 
venture  to  express  the  first  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  document,  and  in  1859  the  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Saint  Malachy,  in  which  he  reiterated  that 
doubt.  But  their  scepticism  is  rendered  innocuous,  if  not  excusable, 
by  the  consideration  that  Father  Menestrier  either  ignored  or — 
let  us  charitably  hope — was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Pope  Clement 
X.  had  scarcely  two  decades  before  deigned  to  accept,  as  Pontiff, 
the  dedication  of  those  "  two  splendid  quartos,  in  which  tho 
authenticity  of  the  predictions  was  formally  maintained,"  while 
Father  OB anion  frankly  acknowledges  his  regret  at  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  "  that  most  remarkable  publication." 
It  seems  clear  however  that  the  condescending  approval  of  Clement 
X.  did  not  go  for  much  with  Father  O'Hanlon,  whatever  he  might 
have  thought  of  the  arguments.  Finally  Mr.  Kent  urges  that 
these  Prophecies  "  present  from  first  to  last  a  series  of  astounding 
coincidences,"  of  which  he  thinks,  however,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  four.  Three  of  these  four,  we  may  observe,  are  in- 
variably selected  whenever  it  is  desired  to  illustrate  the  striking 
coincidences  in  St.  Malachy's  Prophecy,  from  which  it  is  only  natural 
to  infer  that  they  are  somewhat  exceptional,  even  if  the  exceptions 
cannot  be  said  to  prove  an  opposite  rule.  These  four  are  tho 
mottoes  of  Pius  VI.,  Peregrinus  Apostolieus ;  of  Pius  VII.,  Aquila 
Rapa.v;  of  Pius  IX.,  Crux  deCruce;  andot'Leo  XIII.  ,Lumen  de  Cozlo. 
We  may  add  that  the  fourth  Pope  after  his  present  Holiness  is  to 
be  Papa  Angelicus,  and  this  is  a  personage  who  had  figured  in 
earlier  vaticinations,  being  first  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon. 

The  fact  is  that  St.  Malachy's  Prophecy,  whatever  may  be  the 
exact  date  of  its  composition — and  there  is  no  shred  of  evidence 
for  its  existence  before  the  time  of  its  first  publication  in  1595 
— belongs  to  a  vast  family  of  visions  and  predictions  running 
through  the  whole  course  of  Church  history.  Some  ten  years  ago 
Dr.  Dollinger  published  a  little  work  on  the  subject,  which  was 
noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns,  giving  copious  examples  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  we  took  occasion  in  a  subsequent  article  (April 
20,  1872)  to  call  attention  to  various  later  illustrations, 
coming  down  to  our  own  day,  of  this  ineradicable  human 
instinct  for  prying  curiously  into  the  future.  It  is  not  of 
course  at  all  confined  to  the  Christian  era;  thus  a  special 
gift  of  prophecy  was  attributed  to  virgins,  both  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  iu  India,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  testifies.  In  referring  to  the  Sibylline  oracle3  Mr. 
Kent  recalls  the  earliest,  most  long-lived,  and  most  famous  of  all 
these  Christian  prophecies,  but  with  more  than  questionable  dis- 
cretion for  his  own  purpose  of  helping  to  authenticate  St.  Malachy. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  first  of  the  fourteen  Sibylline 
Books  formerly  in  circulation,  eight  of  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  suggested  the  strangely  Messianic  colouring  of  the  Fourth 
Eclogue  of  Virgil.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  clearly  ascertained  ?  The  earliest  of 
them  was  probably  composed  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  it  closes  with  predictions  of 
the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah,  borrowed  from  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  and  may  have  become  known  to  Virgil.  The 
second  and  third  books  also  betray  their  Jewish  authorship,  but 
must  have  been  composed  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  The  next  five  books  are  evidently  of  Christian  composition, 
and  are  assigned  by  most  critics  to  the  third  century.  That 
fragments  of  the  old  Pagan  oracles  are  embedded  in  them  is  more 
thau  probable,  hut  they  can  only  be  regarded  on  the  whole  a9 
deliberate  impostures.  The  acrostic  on  the  titles  of  our  Lord,  to 
which  Mr.  Keut  refers,  as  well  as  another  on  the  Cross,  quoted  by 
St.  Augustine,  occur  in  the  eighth  book.  The  acrostic  form  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  because  it  was  a  known  characteristic  of  the 
original  Sibylline  verses.  For  some  sixteen  centuries  these  pre- 
tended oracles  were  accepted  as  genuine  throughout  Christendom 
without  a  shadow  of  a  misgiving.  They  were  habitually 
cited  from  the  first  in  controversy  with  Pagans  by  the  most 
eminent  Christian  Apologists  and  Fathers,  such  as  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantiua, 
and  the  great  Augustine  himself.  Justin  Martyr  ascribed  the  Pagan 
prohibition  to  read  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  the  express  in- 
stigation of  the  devil.  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  the 
tradition  that  St.  Paul  advised  Christians  to  study  them.  The 
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Euipevor  Constantine  quoted  them  in  a  solemn  oration  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  both  he  and  Lactantius  reproach  the  Pagans 
— not  unjustly  perhaps — with  dishouesty  in  seeking  to  discredit 
testiinonit-s  so  cogent  against  themselves.  The  adoption  of  the  lish 
as  a  sacred  symbol  was  derived  from  the  acrostic  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  opening  stanza  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  old 
Latin  hymns  almost  ranks  the  Sibylline  oracles  with  the  inspired 
prophecies  of  the  Psalter  in  the  famous  line  Teste.  David  cum 
Sibylla,  still  retained  in  the  Roman  missal,  though  altered  in  some 
later  versions  into  Cruris  expandens  ve.rilln.  The  lirst  eight  books 
were  collected  and  published  at  Basle  by  Vossius  in  1545,  and  Cas- 
tellio  about  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  they  contained  many 
passages  which  must  be  spurious.  In  the  next  century  a  Jesuit, 
Possevin,  observed  that  there  were  many  passages  purporting 
to  be  written  bei'ore  the  time  of  Moses,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  interpolated,  as  the  Sibyls  were  known  to  have  flourished  at 
a  later  date  ;  but  he  attributed  these  interpolations  to  the  malice  of 
Satan,  who  desired  thereby  to  discredit  the  rest  of  the  work. 
At  last  in  1649  a  French  Protestant  preacher,  Blondel  by  name, 
ventured,  for  the  first  time  among  Christians,  to  denounce  the  en- 
tire compilation  as  a  tissue  of  clumsy  and  deliberate  forgeries. 
And  later  criticism  has  established  the  substantial  correctness  of 
his  view.  It  does  not  of  course  at  all  follow,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  early  Christian  fathers  and  contro- 
versialists did  not  appeal  to  them  in  good  faith.  It  was  an  un- 
critical age,  and  the  Sibylline  forgeries  lonued  part  of  a  whole 
literature  of  the  same  ambiguous  kind,  portions  of  which  still  re- 
main to  us  iu  the  apocryphal  adjuncts  to  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment— e.g.  the  Preaching  of  Noah,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Clementine  Recognitions, and 
the  like,  all  equally  spurious,  though  not  always  of  fraudulent  origin. 

Nor  has  the  fount  of  prophecy,  as  was  observed  before,  by  any 
means  run  dry  in  the  middle  ages  or  even  down  to  our  own  day, 
and  these  popular  predictions  often  deal  with  secular  as  well  as 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  whole 
series  of  theui  conuected  with  English  history,  ascribed  to  the 
mythical  Merlin,  which  Galfridus  has  put  on  record ;  and  hence  o'd 
English  chroniclers  often  use  such  phiases  as  "  ut  implerctur 
Merlini  prophetia"  or  "  tunc  impletum  est,  illud  Merlini."  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  these  predictions— like  those  of 
St.  Bridget  and  St.  Ilildegarde,  which  pointed  to  the  Reformation 
— should  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  St.  Bridget  even  pre- 
dicted, as  modern  Italians  are  not  slow  to  remember,  that  tho 
Papal  sovereignty  would  be  confined  to  the  Leonine  city.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  in  the  present  day  besides  Mr. 
Kent — and  not  exclusively  Roman  Catholics — who  attach  a  more 
or  less  definite  credence  to  this  Prophecy  of  St.  Malachy,  and 
whose  belief  would  not  be  disturbed  were  it  conclusively 
proved  to  have  originated  with  those  who  first  published 
it  to  the  world,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  -would  argue,  plausibly  enough,  that  if  the  Papal 
mottoes  of  the  first  four  centuries  and  a  half  were  mere 
ingenious  historical  applications — many  of  them  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hemans  has  pointed  out,  hardly  rising  above  the  dignity  of 
puns  in  their  obvious  derivation  from  the  family  names,  names  of 
birthplaces,  or  heraldic  devices  of  pontiffs — it  does  not  follow  that 
the  rest  have  no  predictive  value.  And  they  would  point  trium- 
phantly to  such  startling  congruities  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Kent  "refers  in  the  description  of  some  recent  popes.  But  the 
circumstauce  that  for  modern  readers  this  prophetic  catalogue 
carries  with  it,  by  necessary  implication,  an  announcement  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  would  alone  give  it  a  peculiar,  if 
somewhat  unpleasant  interest  to  many  minds  ;  and  believers  in  Dr. 
Gumming  at  all  events  cannot  blame  them.  Leo  XIII.  is  to  have 
only  nine  successors,  whose  character  or  destiny  is  thus  mysteri- 
ously adumbrated : — Ignis  ardens,  Religio  depopulata,  Eides 
intrepida,  Pastor  Angelicus,  Pastor  et  b'uuta,  Elos  florum,  De 
medietate  luna,  De  labore  solis,  Gloria  olioa.  Then  comes  the 
end.  "  In  the  last  persecution  of  the  holy  Roman  Church  the 
chair  shall  be  filled  by  Peter,  a  Roman  (or  the  Roman  Peter),  who 
shall  feed  the  flock  amidst  many  tribulations,  which  being  accom- 
plished, the  Seven-hilled  City  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  tremen- 
dous Judge  shall  judge  the  people."  As  the  average  reign  of  a 
Pope  lasts  seven  years  only,  this  method  of  reckoning  wouM  fix 
the  final  persecution  of  the  Church  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  And 
that,  we  suspect,  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  sudden  revival, 
after  two  centuries  of  oblivion,  of  a  critical  and  devotional  inte- 
rest in  the  so-called  Prophecy  of  St.  Malachy,  which  is  110  doubt 
.strengthened  by  the  curious  felicity  of  the  designations  severally 
assigned  to  the  late  and  present  Pope. 


"JOCKIN'G  WT  DEEFICULTY." 

A STORY  is  told  0/  a  Scotch  newspaper  editor  which  is 
almost  pathetic  in  its  wide  application  to  professional  Merry- 
men.  This  editor  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a  very  well  known 
Scotch  journal,  and  he  was  thus  doubly  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  venture.  But  he  knew  that  there  was  one  defect  in  the 
print,  a  fatal  defect  in  a  Scottish  newspaper.  The  Bawbee  was  too 
solemn,  too  earnest,  not  sulliciently  skittish  to  suit  a  gay,  unthink- 
ing people.  The  worthy  editor  looked  round  him,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered what  he  wanted  iu  the  person  of  a  funny  sub-editor.  lie 
then  boasted  himself  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  saying,  "  I  have 


found  iu  my  new  sub-editor  a  young  man  just  overflowing  in 
natural  wit  and  humour.  Jocks  just  pour  freely  from  his  lips. 
Now  this  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  paper,  because,  for  my  part,  I 
confess  that  ljoek  ioP  deeficidty." 

Can  there  be  a  nob'er  and  sadder  picture  than  that  of  this  good 
man  struggling  with  an  impossible  duty  ?  A  conscientious, 
elderly  Scotchman,  determined  to  do  his  level  best,  sits  down  to 
be  witty,  and  finds  that  he  "jokes  with  difficulty."  "  He  did  but 
give  us  of  his  best,"  and  he  knew  that  his  best  was  execrable. 
Yet  his  fate  was  no  uncommon  one.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  this  great,  careless  city  who  go  to  bed  every  night  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  must  "jock"  to-morrow,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  the  process  will  be  laborious,  the  re- 
sults depressing.  Wit  should  be  spontaneous,  the  creature  of 
the  moment,  of  the  occasion,  tho  beaded  bubble  winking  at  the 
brim  of  friendly  intercourse.  "  Lot  your  chaff,  my  dear  boys,  be 
like  tin.1  lambent  summer  lightning,  which  glitters  and  harms  not." 
So  said  an  excellent  Headmaster  long  ago,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
to  the  boys  of  Rugby,  or  Radley,  who  were  under  his  care.  The 
advice  was  capital,  whether  the  Rugby  (or  Radley)  boys  were  able 
to  act  on  it  or  not ;  but  how  can  the  professional  cutter  of  jokes 
expect  to  attain  the  Headmaster's  ideal  ?  Perhaps  he  is  an  artist, 
or  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  a  periodical  that,  every  weekly  round 
in  this  battle  of  life,  is  bound  to  "  come  up  smiling."  How  is  the 
artist  to  find  about  two  hundred  new  topics  for  funny  sketches  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ?  How  few  people  think  of  this  when  they 
throw  down  their  Punch  with  a  sigh  and  a  feeling  of  abiding  me- 
lancholy and  supremo  despair  1  There  was  a  drawing  last  week  of 
a  fat  woman  of  fashion  which  suggested  thoughts  too  deep  for 
tears.  How  hard  must  "  jocking  "  come  to  the  designer  of  that 
gruesome  caricature,  how  rare  must  humour  be,  when  the  legend 
of  that  drawing  passes  for  humour  !  And  yet  it  is  iu  sorrow,  not 
in  anger,  that  the  sensible  heart  contemplates  such  failures. 
People  who  themselves  scribble  ought  never  to  have  a  hard  word 
for  the  "  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,"  for  the  professional  who 
has  set  himself  to  jest,  and  who  has  found  the  dilliculty  insurmount- 
able. When  the  spangled  acrobat  in  the  ring  "misses  his  tip,"androlls 
bruised  in  the  sawdust,  the  harsh  public  cries  "  yah  !  but  the  old 
performers  looking  011  pity  rather  than  condemn.  When  snoring 
"drowns  the  parson"s  saw,"  when  critics  as  they  stroll  home 
blame  the  good  man's  duluess,  there  area  few  who  remember  that 
to  expect  pathos,  humour,  eloquence  twice  a  week  from  every 
curate  is  to  expect  more  than  human  nature  can  supply.  Let  us 
pity  the  comic  designer,  let  us  pity  even  the  clerical  buffoon,  when 
his  eccentricities  fail  to  tickle  his  jaded  patrons  iu  the  stalls,  or 
pews,  or  whatever  they  are  called. 

Like  the  noble  patron  of  Mr.  Wenham  and  Mr.  Wagg,  the  public 
is  inclined  to  say  that  "it  has  heard  that  joke  about  the  London 
Tavern  before."  Indeed  the  poor  weary  jester  is  very  apt  to  trust 
to  his  memory  and  to  the  want  of  that  faculty  in  his  audience. 
There  is  a  humorous  paper  which  is  constantly  repeating  the  jokes 
of  yesteryear,  joke3  much  more  easily  discovered  in  its  back 
numbers  than  ies  neiges  d'antan.  There  is  another  phenomenon 
which  proves  that  the  path  of  wit,  like  that  of  virtue,  is  steep  and 
hard,  and  that  epigrams  are  uncommonly  scarce  in  the  modern 
market.  The  same  poor  jest  will  appear  on  three  successive  days 
in  the  week  in  three  different  journals.  We  have  this  week 
observed — and  the  experience  is  not  rare — the  faint  dawning  of 
a  jape  in  a  halfpenny  evening  sheet ;  let  us  call  it  (sham  names 
are  the  readiest  resource  of  him  who  jokes  with  difficulty) 
the  Hesperus.  It  would  be  brutal  to  say  that  the  readers  of  the 
Hesperus  do  not  move  in  "  the  highest  circles."  Not  many  months 
ago  a  butcher  was  furiously  assaulted  by  a  lady  for  declaring  that 
he  "only  dealt  with  the  aristocracy,"  and  implying  that  therefore 
he  did  not  deal  with  her.  No  doubt  the  hallpenny  public  is 
"  aristocratic  "  enough  for  its  needs,  and  would  be  enraged  by  any 
one  who  doubted  its  quality.  But  perhaps  that  public  is  not  very 
likely  to  purchase  the  more  expensive  "  society  "  papers,  and  there 
to  find  (as  it  would  find  this  week)  the  same  cheap  old  joke  retailed 
at  a  much  higher  price,  in  one  of  the  usual  columns  of  ungram- 
matical  gossip.  Probably  there  is  plenty  of  life  yet  in  the  witticism 
(it  was  a  hit  at  Lord  BeaconsHeld),aud  we  may  expect  to  see  it 
adorning  the  columns  of  many  another  contemporary. 

The  "  moral  tone  "  of  the  perplexed  jester  is  apt  to  be  "  lowered 
some,"  as  the  American  says  in  a  story  so  old  that  we  daily  expect 
to  see  it  revived  as  a  new  piece  of  gossip,  with  new  names, 
characters,  and  costumes.  Even  in  Charles  Lamb's  time,  when 
jokes  were  paid  for  at  the  cheap  rate  of  sixpence  each,  the  pur- 
vevors  of  humour  were  apt  to  grow  indolent,  and  to  supply  very 
indilierent  wares.  Even  the  least  educated  jackal  of  the  press 
remembers  the  unscrupulous  efforts  to  make  sixpence  out  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Deputy  Humphreys.  Stupid  and  blundering  per- 
sonal attacks  now  take  the  place  of  remarks  about  Mr.  Humphreys. 
He  who  "  jokes  with  dilliculty  "  often  lies,  slanders,  and  generally 
speaking  discharges  his  sixpence  worth  of  spite  with  some  facility. 
Now  this  practice  must  be  ruinous  to  the  character  of  the  purveyor 
of  jests.  Having  no  jests  to  dispose  of,  he  shies  a  paragraph,  as 
the  man  in  Aristophanes's  comedy  hurls  an  unholy  missile,  at  any 
one  whom  he  happens  to  hate.  It  is  a  ready-money  business, 
and  the  professional  does  not  dislike  it,  but  his  moral  character 
suffers.  He  who  was  once  among  his  brother  reporters  and 
peuuy-a-liners  the  gayest  pothouse  wit,  is  now  a  snarling,  scanda- 
lous "paragraph-monger.  The  difficulty  of  jesting  has  been  his 
bane. 

Before  a  jester  sinks  lo  the  level  of  the  mere  social  tout,  he  hae 
to  go  through  a  series  of  degrading  dodges.    A  writer  may  start 
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in  life  with  a  fair  supply  of  high  intellectual  spirits,  but  our 
modern  literature  has  only  one  performer  of  this  sort  who  keeps  his 
high  spirits  perennially,  and  can  neither  speak  nor  write  without 
dropping  guileless  good  things.  His  high  spirits  are  among  the  first 
qualities  that  the  professional  jester  loses.  He  is  obliged  to  econo- 
mize his  fun  for  the  purposes  of  business.  He  is  tempted,  like  an 
amiable  politician,  to  keep  a  note-book,  and  jot  down  his  own 
happy  thoughts,  which  he  once  scattered  with  careless  profusion, 
"  as  rich  men  give  that  care  not  for  their  gifts."  He  finds  that 
he  must  keep  his  high  spirits  for  his  articles,  as  the  post-boy  re- 
served his  canter  for  the  avenue.  The  jester  when  his  jesting 
cap  and  bells  are  not  on  becomes  a  moody  man,  and,  so  to  speak, 
"ranges  apart.-'  He  has  been  known — such  is  the  depravity  which 
bis  profession  develops — to  keep  common-place  books  with  hints 
for  allusions  and  funny  "  tips."  Then  he  falls  into  his  anecdotage, 
and  becomes  careless  about  repeating  his  humorous  illustrations. 
At  first  he  tries  to  be  indifferent  honest,  and  not  to  tell  the  same 
story  twice  in  the  same  newspaper.  Hut  presently  he  becomes 
careless  even  of  this  rule,  and  the  readers  of  the  journals  in  which 
be  patiently  and  laboriously  jokes  know  quite  well  when  to 
expect  the  anecdote  about  the  American  who  swore  fearfully,  or 
the  legend  of  the  Irishman  who  was  "  agin  the  Government,"  or 
the  passage  from  Mr.  Tennyson  which  admits  of  two  constructions 
and  favours  the  designs  of  the.  punster.  Mr.  J.S.  Mill, having  little  ap- 
parently to  trouble  him,  once  fell  into  adeep  melancholy  at  the  thought 
that  the  combinations  of  musical  sounds  might  be  exhausted.  "  The 
sooner  the  better,"  some  people  will  say;  but  the  professional 
jester  has  a  more  serious  grievance.  He  finds  out  very  soon  that 
all  his  own  comic  illustrations  might  be  exhausted,  and  where  is 
be  to  glean  new  material  ?  Unless  he  keeps  a  tame  American 
and  a  domesticated  Irishman  on  the  premises,  how  is  he  to  secure 
fresh  anecdotes  ?  He  never  read  much,  and,  since  he  took  to 
joking  in  the  papers,  he  does  not  read  at  all.  He  is  a  worn-out, 
mis  Table,  exhausted  being,  and,  if  he  is  not  very  careful,  may 
sink  to  representing  "  Literature  "  at  the  banquet  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
who  patronizes  the  press,  or  at  the  ghastly  festivities  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  mechanical  dodges  by  which  joking 
is  made  quite  easy  to  the  performer,  as  easy  as  grinding  a  barrel- 
organ.  For  example,  he  hunts  out  a  story  of  a  ghastly  murder, 
or  ot  some  hideous  cruelties  committed  in  Texas,  or  at  Smyrna  or 
Volo,  and  he  tells  the  story  with  ironical  mirth.  He  speaks  of 
the  murderer  with  affected  sympathy,  and  gently  deplores  the  re- 
eult  of  ungoverned  passion.  To  joke  this  kind  of  joke,  supplies  of 
not  less  than  six  dead  bodies,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  broken  hearts,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  Missionaries, 
again,  are  the  natural  game  of  the  professional  joker, 
and,  when  he  is  allowed,  he  can  make  a  good  deal 
■out  of  any  exhibition  of  unsophisticated  religious  feeling.  He 
welcomes  any  account  of  a  burglary,  for  joking  about  burglaries  is 
almost  always  easy  ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  a  paradox  can  be 
introduced,  the  jester  jests  with  ease.  Any  one  can  invert,  in 
fancy,  the  ordinary  opinions  of  men,  and  it  can  scarcely  happen 
"but  that  the  result  will  be  a  little  grotesque.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  Merryman  is  likely  to  be  sapped,  and  he  really  ought  to  be 
very  miserable.  But  be  ends  like  the  Frenchman  in  M.  Richepin's 
story.  This  Frenchman  was  a  literary  person  who  had  committed 
two  murders.  He  made  a  reputation  by  writing  a  brilliant  novel 
founded  on  his  misdeeds.  Remorse  overcame  him,  he  confessed 
his  crime,  confessed  that  his  fiction  was  history,  and  was  shut 
up  by  an  incredulous  world  in  a  mad-house.  There  he  really 
went  mad,  and  believed  that  he  had  not  committed  his  crimes. 
Even  so  the  professional  joker  has  a  stage  of  contrite  misery  when 
be  recognizes  the  badness,  the  laboriousness  of  his  jokes,  and  he 
-ends  in  a  callous  condition  in  which  he  no  longer  knows  that  his 
jests  are  forced  and  feeble. 


THE  LITTLE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

T"riHE  man  who,  by  means  proper  or  improper,  acquires  some- 
-L  body  else's  shoes  and  puts  them  on  his  own  feet  subjects 
bimself  thereby  to  some  discomfort — a  proposition  sententious,  but 
perhaps  not  the  less  true.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  appa- 
rently determined  to  step  into  their  predecessors'  shoes  in  an 
unusually  full  and  exact  sense,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  certain  little  pinches  and  twinges  should  have  occurred. 
Indeed,  if  rumour  is  to  be  credited,  some  of  the  pinchings  have 
been  of  an  extremely  severe  character— all  humanity,  at  least  all 
humanity  that  wears  boots,  agreeing  that  there  are  few  tortures 
more  torturing  than  that  of  the  boots  which  are  tight.  On  Monday 
evening  evidences  of  misfit  were  not  wanting  at  an  early  hour.  In 
the  higher  political  comedy  of  the  less  humane  kind,  few  scenes 
have  latterly  been  attempted  of  a  more  daring  character  than  that 
of  the  Premier's  reply  to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  The  question 
was  indeed  something  of  a  question-begging  one.  But  when  there 
came  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  mouth  the  words  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  crime  and  probably  much  cruelty  have  occurred," 
memory  must  surely  have  carried  not  a  few  of  the  listeners  back 
to  the  autumn  of  1876.  Blackheath  is  but  within  penny  steam- 
boat range  of  Westminster,  and  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons doubtless  contains  a  copy  of  "  Bulgarian  Horrors."  How 
suggestive  of  "the  lisp  of  lute  strings  smitten  soft,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  gifted  bard,  is  the  phrase,  "  much  crime  and  probably 
much  cruelty,"  as  compared  with  all  the  drum  and  trumpet  work 


of  the  former  period.  "  We  draw,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  no  dis- 
tinction between  Mahometan  and  Christian";  yet  he  certainly 
seems  to  keep  two  languages  for  the  two  classes  of  sufferer3.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  unpleasantness  which  the 
Ministry  had  to  undergo  in  reference  to  the  Bradlaugh  matter. 
That  exceedingly  thorny  question  seems  somehow  to  have  lodged 
all  its  thorns  in  the  persons  of  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters. They  have  the  mortification  to  see  themselves  deserted 
on  the  first  important  division  of  the  new  Parliament  by  some 
of  their  supporters,  to  see  a  much  larger  number  refuse  to  vote, 
and  to  feel  that  a  considerable  proportion,  probably  a  majority, 
of  those  who  did  vote  with  them  felt  the  obligation  to  do 
so  as  an  almost  intolerable  strain.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
placed,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  oratorically  placed  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  position  of  leading  the  Liberal  party  for 
the  first  time  through  the  lobby  for  the  purpose  of  seating 
on  the  benches  of  the  House  "  an  avowed  atheist  and  a  pro- 
fessedly disloyal  person."  It  was  awkward  to  have  Dr.  Lyons, 
one  of  the  rare  Liberals  of  Ireland,  voting  and  speaking  against  the 
Government.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  comforting  even  to  have 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thorolcl  Rogers,  and  to  be  assured  on  that 
most  excellent  authority  that  all  atheists  were  Tories,  and  that 
the  favourite  amusement  of  Tories  was  to  receive  the  gold  of 
France.  The  gold  of  France  is  wanted  for  other  purposes  just 
now,  and  indigent  Tory  members  (by  the  way,  Algernon  Sidney 
was  a  Tory,  was  li6  not  ?)  must  look  elsewhere  for  their  income. 
The  rule  as  to  Tory  atheists  had  hardly  so  much  actuality  as  the 
exception  as  to  the  Radical  atheist  who  is  troubling  the  House. 
To  be  taken  uuder  the  wing  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  to  have  Mr.  Courtney 
"admit"  that  he  was  almost  persuad-d  to  vote  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, to  be  championed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor — all  these  thiug3 
must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  even  to  a  person  so  well  skilled 
in  taking  bitter  draughts  without  making  wry  faces  as  the  present 
Prime  Minister.  But  all  these  subsidiary  bitternesses  must  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  with  the  feeling  of  the  cause  which  he 
was  actually  defending.  No  one  questions  the  sincerity,  the  ardent 
sincerity,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  religious  belief.  But  premiership,  like 
other  things,  evidently  makes  men  acquainted  with  the  strangest 
of  bedfellows.  How  grateful  Mr.  Gladstone  must  feel  to  Mr.  Adam 
for  his  judicious  management  of  the  Northampton  election! 

If,  however,  Monday  night  was  one  of  slow  martyrdom,  Tuesday 
was  distinguished  by  two  acute  spasms  which  must  have  affected 
all  the  Ministry  alike.  For  days  they  have  been  the  butt3  of  the 
eager  expostulations  of  their  partisans,  of  the  grave  and  ironical 
consolations  of  their  opponents,  in  the  matter  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  matter  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  retention  in  his  post  of  the  Governor  and  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Cape  was  not  an  act  which  could 
possibly  meet  with  directly  hostile  criticism  at  the  hands 
of  Conservatives,  or  of  those  uncommitted  persons  who  had 
approved  the  African  policy  of  the  last  Ministry.  But,  if  the 
act  escaped  censure,  the  actors  were  certainly  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  Conservative  support  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  most  headbreaking  of  precious  balms,  and  Radical  reproach 
was  as  hard,  if  not  so  intolerable.  But  surely  no  Cabinet,  after 
having  got  itself  into  a  fix,  ever  got  itself  out  of  one  in  so  strange 
a  fashion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  in  reference  to  his  own 
statements  was  characterized  by  his  usual  casuistical  ingenuity ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  conscience  was  quite  at  ease  when  he 
denied  that  he  had  said  in  Midlothian  what  he  had  actually 
said  in  Peebles.  His  adversaries  are  used  to  this  :  bis  followers, 
we  suppose,  are  used  to  it  likewise.  Perhaps  they  are  also  used 
to  the  tortuous  phrases  in  which  the  Government  intentions  with 
regard  to  Sir  Bartle  were  finally  adjusted  in  some  occult  manner 
to  the  demands  of  the  Radical  members.  Confederation 
is,  it  seems,  of  immense  importance  ;  and  Sir  Bartle  is  of  immense 
importance  to  confederation.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
late  Government  had  some  similar  idea.  Places  in  which  the 
High  Commissioner  might  do  mischief  have  been  handed  over  to 
Sir  George  Colley,  as  "  geographically  belonging  "  to  that  officer. 
So,  we  think,  similar  places  were  recently  placed  under  SirGarnel 
Wolseley — possibly  for  geographical  reasons  also.  Sir  Battle's 
"  hands '' are  not  to  be  "weakened,"  but  "  precautions  have  been 
taken  which  will  be  quite  effectual  against  the  possible  bias  of  any 
events  in  South  Africa  which  might  give  cause  for  dissatisfaction." 
Finally,  at  some  future  time  Sir  Battle's  case  is  to  be  "  disen- 
tangled from  the  subject  of  confederation  "  ;  in  which  it  is,  as  we 
fully  admit,  at  present  very  considerably  entangled — by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  profound  com- 
miseration for  a  statesman  floundering  in  such  a  mess  as  this. 
Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  retain  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  office  ; 
he  knows,  let  us  say,  that  it  is  wise  to  do  so  ;  be 
knows  that  by  so  doing  be  is  making  his  followers  indig- 
nant and  his  enemies  scornful.  So  he  "jumbles  it  all  together,"  as 
Captain  O'Brien  did  when  he  was  beaten  by  one  French  ship  and 
took  another.  He  means  to  keep  Sir  Bartle  in  office  and  he 
means  to  recall  him  ;  to  strengthen  his  hands  and  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  bias  of  events  ;  to  run  with  the  hare  of  states- 
manship and  hunt  with  the  hounds  of  Radicalism.  And  all  this 
time  there  sat,  or  might  figuratively  be  said  to  sit,  beside  and  be- 
hind him  colleagues  who  delivered  all  this  as  their  act  and  deed, 
and  who  had  over  and  over  again  execrated  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  de- 
nounced the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  urged  the  African 
policy  of  the  Tory  Government  as  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons 
for  their  overthrow.  It  was  again  an  excellent  comedy,  not,  how- 
ever, without  something  of  the  tragic  in  it. 
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The  second  paroxysm  of  Ministerial  humiliation  on  Tuesday  was 
•fortunately  of  a  less  grave  character.  We  must  confess  to  a  sus- 
picion which  has  constantly  haunted  us  since  the  constitution  of 
the  Cabiuet,  that  Lord  Harrington  must  have  taken  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  take  the  Secretaryship  at  War.  All  the  world  remembers 
the  fatuous  history  of  the  Army  Discipline  Bill ;  how  it  was  at 
lirst  supported  with  more  or  less  loyalty  by  Lord  Hartington  and 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  the  latter  of  whom  indeed  had  good  reason 
for  its  support  j  how  the  Homo  Rulers  and  the  English  Radicals 
got  up  the  "cat"  agitation;  how  the  present  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  solemnly  denounced  the  present  Indian  Secretary 
as  the  "  late  leader  of  the  Opposition'';  and  how,  appalled  by  this, 
Lord  Hartington  struck  his  colours  and  ran  up  the  black  flag. 
At  that  time  everybody  who  was  not  concerned  to  throw  mud  at 
the  Government  pointed  out  the  flagrant  injustice  of  making  such 
a  matter  a  party  question,  and  the  dead  certainty  of  administra- 
tive and  departmental  difficulties  which  such  a  proceeding  would 
bring  about.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Cowen  asked  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  as  to  flogging, and  Mr.  Childers  gave  him  his  answer, 
an  answer  which  we  are  sure  we  are  not  wrong  in  saying  Lord  Hart- 
ington would  personally  never  have  given.  It  seems  that  the  members 
of  the  Government  have  just  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  inventing 
"  some  punishment  that  can  be  substituted  for  flogging."  They 
have  even  discovered  that  "  the  discipline  of  the  army  at  a  grave 
crisis  "  may  depend  on  their  powers  of  invention.  They  cannot 
possibly  do  it  this  Session,  and  the  House  must  have  confidence 
in  them.  If  Colonel  Stanley  is  not  fully  avenged,  he  must  indeed 
be  a  rancorous  person.  That  all  these  considerations  must  have 
been  fully  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Opposition  last  year  it  is 
unnecessary  to  observe.  Indeed  the  incident  would  be  almost 
spoilt  by  comment.  We  must  leave  the  Government  to  their 
inquiries,  and  hope  that  the  strappado  or  the  wooden  horse,  the 
thumbscrew  or  the  boots,  may  not  result  from  their  studies  of  com- 
parative punishment.  For  a  Ministry  to  cut  a  sorrier  figure 
than  this  is,  we  should  have  thought  impossible,  but  evidently  the 
intinite  variety  of  self-abasement  is  not  yet  staled  for  them.  In 
a  few  days  the  Karolyi  Letter,  the  Fawcett  incident,  the  case  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  and  now  this  flogging  business,  have  exhibited  them 
individually  and  collectively  in  the  most  ridiculous  lights — lights 
which  only  cease  to  be  ridiculous  when  they  become  odious.  The 
end  which  we  venture  to  prophesy,  the  end  of  men's  powers  of 
laughing,  must  be  rapidly  approaching,  and  amusement  must  give 
way  to  another  feeling.  No  Englishman,  we  should  suppose,  after  the 
lirst  flash  of  partisan  malice  is  over,  can  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of 
shame  at  what  is  shameless,  of  contempt  for  what  is  contemptible. 
The  era  of  misrepresentation  appears  to  be  in  process  of  being 
succeeded  by  an  era  of  awkward  plagiarism  tempered  by  more 
awkward  apologies.  Heaven  only  knows  to  what  this  will  in 
its  turn  give  place. 


TUB  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

THERE  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  long-debated  question  of  the 
liability  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  persons  in  their 
service  is  near  its  solution.  The  LSill  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodson  is 
framed  on  the  reasonable  lines  which  Mr.  Brassey  followed  in  con- 
structing a  similar  measure  last  year.  There  is  another  liill  before 
the  House  of  Commons  w  hich  bears  on  its  back  the  names  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, of  course,  if  the  Government  could  have  accepted  the 
working-man's  view  of  the  controversy;  In  that  case  a  definitive 
end  would  have  been  put  to  the  agitation  by  the  conclusive  expedient 
of  yielding  everything  that  has  been  or  can  be  asked.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald simply  proposes  to  abolish  the  plea  of  common  employ- 
ment. He  would  make  it  no  ground  of  defence  to  an  action 
for  compensation  that  the  injury  was  incurred  by  reason  of 
the  negligence  of  a  person  eDgaged  in  a  common  employ- 
ment with  the  person  injured.  The  law  in  respect  to  injuries 
done  to  fellow-servants  would  be  assimilated  to  the  law  in 
respect  of  injuries  done  to  strangers.  In  all  cases  where  the  person 
injured  did  not  materially  contribute  to  the  injury  done  him  by 
his  own  negligence,  he  would  have  the  same  remedy  against  his 
master  as  though  he  were  not  in  his  service.  But,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  final  end,  it  is  not 
permissible  to  do  so  by  the  infliction  of  positive  injustice.  The 
position  of  a  large  employer  of  labour,  supposing  that  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  Bill  were  to  pass,  would  he  intolerable.  At  any  moment 
he  might  become  liable  to  support  a  crippled  workman  lor  life,  or 
to  stand  in  his  place  to  his  widow  and  children.  No  amount  of 
care  on  his  part  would  enable  him  to  avoid  this  liability.  He  might 
employ  thousands  of  workmen,  and  by  the  act  of  any  one  of  them 
— taken  on,  perhaps,  only  yesterday  by  a  foreman,  and  destined  to 
be  discharged  as  unsuitable  to-morrow — he  might  have  this  burden 
laid  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  in  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  to  in- 
crease in  the  slightest  degree  the  workman's  immunity  from  hurt. 
The  only  immunity  that  would  be  secured  by  such  legislation  would 
be  the  master's  immunity  from  prolit.  The  object  of  making  a 
man  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servant  is  partlyr  to  ensure  care 
in  the  choice  of  a  servant,  and  partly  to  make  the  servant  himself 
careful.  It  is  an  additional  reason  for  not  keeping  a  drunken 
coachman  in  your  service  that  you  may  have  to  pay  not  only  for 
damage  done  to  your  carriage  or  horses,  but  for  damage  done 
to  the  persons  he  drives  over.    The  knowledge  that,  if  his  master  | 


has  to  make  compensation  for  some  injury  done  by  his  careless- 
ness, he  will  lose  his  place  and  not  get  a  character,  may  in  turn 
help  to  keep  the  coachman  sober.  But  where  a  large  body  of 
workmen  are  concerned  there  is  no  room  for  these  motives  to  act. 
The  master  does  not  choose  the  men.  That  is  a  duty  devolving 
on  some  subordinate,  and  even  with  him  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
necessity,  not  of  choice.  He  takes  the  men  who  offer  themselves, 
and  if  he  refused  them  he  would  get  no  others.  The  workman  is 
under  no  fear  of  being  dismissed;  for,  if  work  is  slack,  dismissal 
must  come  anyhow,  and  so  long  as  it  is  brisk  he  is  sure  of  get- 
ting employment  in  one  place  if  he  loses  it  in  another.  The  only 
reason  therefore  that  can  be  assigned  for  making  employers  liable 
for  injuries  sustained  by  one  workman  through  the  carelessness  of 
another  is  that  the  employer  is  better  able  to  stand  the  loss  than 
the  workman  is.  That  is  to  say,  the  burden  of  an  accidental  in- 
jury should  fall,  not  on  the  man  who  sustains  the  injury,  but  on  a 
neighbour  who  happens  to  be  rich.  If  this  doctrine  were  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  employer  and  workman,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  stop  there.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  man 
falls  oil'  a  ladder  opposite  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  house,  and  that 
the  ladder  has  been  carelessly  placed  by  a  fellow-workman  ;  why 
should  the  duty  of  supporting  the  sufferer  and  his  family  during  his 
illness  or  of  compensating  his  family  for  his  death  fall  to  the  share  of 
his  employer  ?  He  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  has  happened, 
since  he  could  not  by  any  possible  care  on  his  part  have  prevented  it. 
Consequently  the  only  reason  for  calling  upon  him  to  make  com- 
pensation is  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  make  it — that  is,  that  he  is 
rich  and  the  workman  is  poor.  But  then  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
is  probably  very  much  richer  than  the  master,  and  proportionately 
better  abie  to'pay  the  money.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
Bill  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  principle  of  taxing  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  poor-law  designed  for 
the  relief  of  a  single  class,  and  charged  upon  the  property  of  a 
single  class. 

Mr.  Dodson's  Bill  steers  clear  of  this  error,  and  limits  the  lia- 
bility of  an  employer  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-workman  to  cases  in  which  the  person  at  whose  door  the 
injury  lies  has  superintendence  entrusted  to  him,  or  has  autho- 
rity to  give  orders  to  which  the  sufferer  was  bound  to  conform  ;  to 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  injury  has  been  defective  machinery 
or  plant  connected  with  the  business  of  the  employer  ;  and  to  cases 
in  which  the  injury  has  followed  upon  obedience  to  the  rules  or 
by-laws  of  the  employer.  As  regards  all  the  accidents  for  which 
provision  is  here  made,  the  employer  clearly  has  it  in  his  power,  if 
not  entirely  to  prevent,  at  least  greatly  to  lessen  the  danger  of  ac- 
cident. He  can  be  careful  in  choosing  his  foremen,  and  in  seeing 
that  his  foremen  do  not  delegate  to  wrong  persons  the  authority 
given  to  them.  He  can  be  careful  in  buying  his  plant  or 
machinery,  and  in  seeing  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
repair.  Ho  can  take  some  trouble  about  the  rules  in  force 
in  his  establishment,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  made  for  use 
and  not  merely  for  show,  and  be  meant  to  be  obeyed,  not  merely 
hung  up  for  occasional  reference  when  it  happens  to  be  convenient 
to  show  that  they  have  not  been  obeyed.  Upon  all  these  points 
the  relation  of  the  employer  to  such  accidents  as  may  happen  to 
his  workmen  is  perfectly  intelligible.  If  he  is  a  good  master, 
he  does  all  these  things  of  his  own  free  will.  The  accidents 
that  happen  to  his  workmen  happen,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
really  bv  chance ;  all  that  he  can  do  to  guard  against  them  he 
does.  The  object  of  Mr.  Dodson's  Employers'  Liability  Bill  is  to 
provide  an  inducement  to  careless  or  parsimonious  employers  to 
follow  the  example  of  careful  and  liberal  employers.  Like_  most 
other  laws,  it  is  meant  as  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil.  It  is  not 
expedient  to  punish  them  directly,  but  it  is  expedient  to  punish 
them  indirectly;  to  warn  them  that,  if  they  employ  incompetent 
subordinates  or  try  to  save  money  by  using  had  plant  or  bad 
machinery,  they  will  be  held  liable  for  any  ill  consequences  that 
may  follow.  The  new  Bill  follows  the  analogy  of  many  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  endeavours  to  ensure  good  conduct  by  the  un- 
heroic,  but  effectual,  plan  of  making  bad  conduct  too  costly  to  ven- 
ture on.  It  will  be  a  continual  reminder  to  every  employer  that, 
where  life  and  limb  are  dependent  on  him,  he  has  no  business  to 
be  negligent.  In  most  cases  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  see 
that  he  is  represented  by  capable  subordinates  ;  that,  in  purchasing 
plant  or  machinery,  he  goes  to  good  makers  and  pays  a  fair  price  ; 
and  that  no  rules  are  laid  down  in  his  shop  which  are  not  honestly 
meant  to  guard  against  danger,  rather  than  to  shield  the  employer 
after  danger  has  been  incurred.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  give  his 
business  the  amount  of  time  and  thought  which  attention  to  these 
points  demands,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should  be  made  to 
srive  it ;  and  Mr.  Dodson's" Bill  will  undoubtedly  operate  as  a  very 
strong  inducement  in  this  direction.  It  is  identical  in  substance 
with  Mr.  Brassey's  Bill  of  last  Session,  and  in  that  character  it 
has  already  received  the  support  of  one  powerful  group  of  work- 
men, the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  It  is  credit- 
able '0  this  Society  that  they  should  have  seen  the  injustice  of  Mr. 
Macdonald's  Bill,  and  have  had  the  good  sense  to  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  advocates  of  a  measure  which  aims  at  laying 
nothing  more  on  the  employer  than  what  he  may  justly  be  called 
upon  to  bear. 
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THE  RETURX  OF  THE  VICTORS. 

IF  it  were  not  that  the  politic.il  Dissenter  is  a  dreadfully  touchy 
person,  and  that  he  is  wont  to  take  the  most  respectful  con- 
gratulations and  the  hest-meant  advice  for  insult  and  contumely, 
we  should  congratulate  the  Liheration  Society  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Deputies  on  the  feast  which  at  the  end  of  last  week 
they  offered  to  the  friends  of  religious  equality  in  the  present  Par- 
liament. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  exactly  know  what  a  Protestant 
Dissenting  Deputy  is,  hut  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be  something 
irreconcilably  Nonconformist.    Now  that  the  Nonconformists,  if 
they  did  not  win  the  late  Radical  triumph  oil'  their  own  bat,  con- 
tributed by  far  the  largest  share  to  it,  is  indisputable.    They  seem 
to  be  a  little  uncomfortable  in  accepting  on  this  point  the  assurances 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  their  discomfort  is  quite 
needless.    No  merely  political  party  in  England  could  well  have 
■developed  the  happy  powers  of  casuistry  which  triumphantly  seated 
Mr.  Watkin  "Williams  in  Carnarvonshire  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Midlothian,  and  which  have  since  emboldened  the  latter  to  state 
Ms  opinion  publicly  on  the  question  of  the  keeping  of  promises. 
We  are  afraid  that,  terrible  as  is  the  repute  of  the  Church  of 
England  among  Radicals  for  electioneering,  we  could  not  under- 
take to  find  any  of  its  priests  or  deacons  who  would  be  so  ready 
with  their  absolutions  as  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  Wales 
and  Scotland.    To  the  victors  then — not  exactly  the  spoils,  for  on 
that  point  there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  unpleasantness — but 
the  jubilations  undoubtedly  belong.    The  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
is  not  altogether  a  good  substitute  for  the  Capitol,  and  a  break- 
fast is  less  imposing  than  a  regular  triumph.    But  the  Non- 
conformists have  never  been  remarkable  for  exact  study  of  the 
classics  or  for  a  burning  attachment  to  art.     Even  if  the 
services  of  Ilerr  Makart  could  have  been  engaged,  there  might 
have  been  objections  on  the  part  of  the  City  police — directed  by  a 
base  and  brutal  Tory  Corporation — to  a  solemn  march  through  the 
streets,  with  Mr.  Richard  in  toga  and  crown,  and  his  body  painted 
red,  and  defeated  Conservative  ex-members  following  his  car,  to  be 
subsequently  slaughtered  at  the  City  Temple.  The  allegorical  per- 
sonages, too,  who  are  so  important  in  triumphal  processions,  would 
have  been  difficult  to  manage.    What  is  the  proper  allegorical  re- 
presentation of  casuistry  ?    Would  a  group  composed  of  a  life-size 
Welsh  voter,  urged  by  earnest  Nonconformist  ministers  not  to 
^'reverence  the  oath,"  have  been  sufficient?    On  the  whole,  the 
breakfast  was  better  and  safer.     As  far  as  symbolism  went, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  and  gratifying  than 
the  spectacle  presented  within  a  very  few   hours  afterwards 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Derby.     That  convertite's  pre- 
sentation to  his  new  constituents  appears  to  have  been  managed 
in  accordance  with  a  reminiscence  of  the   profane  play  of 
Richard  III.     The  newspapers   represent   the    Home  Secre- 
tary as  appearing  at  the  balcony  of  the  Midland  Hotel  sup- 
ported by  Nonconformist  ministers  exactly  as  Richard  appeared 
"  aloft  between  two  bishops."    This  was  enough  for  art ;  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  were  refreshingly  simple  and 
natural.    Breakfast  and  speeches — food  for  the  body  and  for  the 
mind,  "  they  belauding,  he  applauding  " — what  could  Nonconform- 
ist wish  for  more  ? 

The  address  of  Mr.  Richard  was  indeed  full  of  instruction — per- 
haps we  may  add,  also,  of  amusement.    He  informed  his  audience 
that  he  believed  there  were  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
"  more  than  a  hundred  Nonconformists  proper."    This  passage  at 
once  excites  the  attentive  mind  in  a  pleasing  manner.    The  ex- 
istence of  the  Nonconformist  proper  obviously  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Nonconformist  improper,  and  malice  instantly  desires 
to  find  out  the  denotation  of  the  latter  term.    Does  it  apply 
to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  whom  it  would  seem  to  be  a  singularly 
happy  description  ?    Does  it  apply  to  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  who 
appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  breakfast,  and  whose  claim 
to  be  a  Nonconformist  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  one  ?  Or 
does  it  apply  to  such  weak  vessels  as  Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  who 
subsequently  declared  himself  to  have  been  "  brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  to  be  a  Nonconformist  in  spirit  "  ?  The 
Church  is  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  her  nursling,  and  Noncon- 
formity on  its  proselyte.   But  why  does  Mr.  Williams  call  himself 
"  a  Nonconformist  in  spirit  "  ?    Does  this  Carnarvonshire  Naaman 
mean  to  imply  that  on  Sunday  mornings  his  body  is  bowing  in  the 
■eteeple-house,  while  his  soul  is  performing  its  devotions  in  Little 
Bethel?    If  so,  the  congratulations  just  made  must  be  still  more 
hearty.    But  we  left  Mr.  Richard  enumerating  Nonconformists. 
This  arithmetical  exercise  was  followed  by  a  lively  piece  of 
oratory,  describing  how  the  Nonconformist,  whom  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  said  to  have  said  that  he  had  killed,  had  "  stood  up 
armed  cap-a-pie,  and  in  a  menacing  attitude."    We  thought  that 
Nonconformists  disliked  uniforms  of  any  kind,  and  a  complete 
suit  of  offensive  and  defensive  armour  seems  to  be  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  voters  in  a  corner,  and  pointing- 
out  to  them  that  they  will  be  damned  if  they  keep  their  promises. 
But  this  too  may  pass,  as  may  also  Mr.  Richard's  quite  superfluous 
demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Nonconformist  tactics.  The 
really  interesting   part  of  the  speech  did  not  come  until  he 
began  to   deal  with  the  future   conduct   of   the  victorious 
party.     His  handling  was  full  of  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.     The  Nonconformists,  he  said,  were  not 

going    to  be  unreasonable,  but  ;  they  were  quite  content 

not  to  push  the  question  of  English  disestablishment  at  this 
moment,  but  ;  they  did  not  grumble  at  the  small  representa- 


tion of  Nonconformity  in  the  Government,  but  .    And  here 

Mr.  Richard's  "but"  became  such  a  lively  and  picturesque  "but"' 
that  it  is  necessary  to  translate  it  more  fully.  There  are, 
it  seems,  about  a  hundred  great  and  small  Government  places, 
"  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  10,000/.  a  year,"  says  Mr. 
Richard  (with  a  delightfully  ingenuous  indication  of  the  real 
sweets  of  office)  "  to  the  sub-secretary's  secretary  "  at  probably 
100Z.  Now,  as  we  have  already  heard,  there  .are  also  (provi- 
dentially) just  one  hundred  Nonconformists  proper  in  Parliament. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious,  though  we  are  far  from  hinting  that 
Mr.  Richard  presented  this  ratiocination  to  his  audience.  What 
he  did  say  was  that  there  were  only  two  of  all  these  who  were  in 
office,  and  that  those  two  were  in  the  Cabinet,  rather  although 
than  because  they  were  Nonconformists.  We  do  not  quite  see 
why  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Kenmare,  who  are  Nonconformists  too 
in  their  way,  should  not  be  counted,  but  thi3  would  probably  have 
shocked  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Deputies.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Richard  did  hint  pretty  broadly  that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him.  No  man  can  be  expected 
to  lend  the  spiritual  arm— especially  with  such  vigour  and  with 
such  an  engaging  absence  of  obsolete  scruples— for  nothing. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage,  says  Mr.  Richard,  to  be  excluded 
from  place  and  otlice  as  a  class.  So  it  is ;  though,  if  anybody  were 
to  point  out  that  the  exclusion  is  perfectly  voluntary  and  self- 
imposed,  Mr.  Richard  would  probably  be  angry.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hannay,  who  of  all  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  is  decidedly  the  vessel  "of  our  choice.  There  is  no  nonsense 
about  Mr.  Hannay.  "  He  did  not,"  he  said,  "  care  for  the  Burials 
question  one  bit,  except  in  so  far  as  it  crave  them  opportunity  of 
getting  light  into  the  mind  of  the  nation  on  the  question  of  re- 
ligious equality."  Cruel,  cruel  Mr.  Hannay  !  What  has  become 
of  that  great  and  practical  grievance  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much?  Where  are  the  aggrieved  Dissenting  relatives  waiting, 
like  the  fairy  in  a  touching  Icelandic  story,  at  the  churchyard 
wall,  while  a  fiendish  servant  of  the  State  buries  their  dead 
with  unhallowed  and  peremptory  rites  ?  Evidently  nowhere. 
Mr.  Hannay  does  not  care  a  bit  for  the  Burials  Bill  except  as  a 
lever  to  work  for  Disestablishment.  After  this  the  speeches  got 
uninteresting,  and  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  not 
many  great  lights  available.  The  long  list  of  distinguished  persons 
who  regretted  their  inability  to  be  present  must  have  caused  woe  to 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  who  is  never  without  an  historical  precedent. 
"  They  have  more  wit  than  to  be  here,"  we  can  imagine  him  mut- 
tering over  his  breakfast. 

In  the  intoxication  of  victory,  as  in  another  and  more  vulgar 
form  of  intoxication,  there  is  "doubtless  truth ;  and  the  feasters 
of  Cannon    Street,  though  they  probably  confined  themselves 
to  tea  and  coffee  and  lemonade  for  the  most  part,  told  a 
sufficiently  intelligible   tale.     Mr.  Richard's  long  speech  put 
into  a  few  words  means  this — "Nonconformity  of  the  poli- 
tical kind  is  simply  a  skilful  application  of  religious  means  to 
gain  purely  secular  and  selfish  ends."     Mr.  Hannay's,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  means — "  All  the  grievances  we  talk  of  are 
merely  mantlets  behind  which  to  work  for  the  undermining  of 
the  detested  Church."    A  curious  confirmation  of  this  was  to  be 
found  the  other  day  in  a  meeting  at  Bideford,  where  the  amiable 
Nonconformists  of  the  place  rabbled  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Lord  Nelson,  who  had  come  among  them  rather  dove-  than, 
serpent-wise  on  a  message  of  peace.    On  that  occasion  a  minister 
whose  name  we  forget,  but  who  is  reported  to  have  spoken  with  a 
good  deal  of  vigour,  declared  frankly  that,  for  his  part,  he  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  as  long  as  he  was  excluded  from 
the  gilt  morocco  thrones  of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
People,  in  short,  might  talk  any  nonsense  they  liked  about  dogma 
and  church  government ;  what  he  wanted  was  place  and  power.  Of 
course  it  would  have  beeu  futile  to  point  out  to  this  outspoken 
gentleman  that,  by  leaving  the  national  Church,  he  had  put  himself 
out  of  the  running  for  the  gilt  morocco  thrones,  and  that  the  gates 
of  the  national  Church  were  open  night  and  day  to  him  if  he  chose 
to  return.    Of  course  it  would  be  equally  vain  to  point  out  to  him 
that,  if  he  is  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  "  Rev."  Mr.  Brown  of  Bethel  and  the  "  Rev."  Mr.  Green, 
of  Ebenezer  may  resort  at  their  own  sweet  will  and  that  of  the 
constituencies  to  have  their  hats  knocked  off  by  energetic  laymen 
of  an  oratorical  turn.    The  adage  about  the  goose  and  the  gander 
is  inapplicable,  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
aspiring  Nonconformist  should  allow  himself  to  be  compared  to  a 
goose.    But,  though  argument  of  any  kind  is  impossible  with  the 
political  Dissenter,  it  does  not  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  quite  so 
impossible  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  glad  to  use  the 
political  Dissenter  as  a  tool.    Mr.  Richard  hardly  exaggerated 
the  stock  idea  of  Liberals  on  the  subject  in  saying  that  they 
think  the  Nonconformists  ought  to  "  lend  hoping  for  nothing 
again."    It  is  quite  obvious  that,  though  the  Nonconformists 
are  not  such  fools   as   to  press   for   their  pay  before  it  is 
possible  to  give  it  them,  they  are  equally  determined  to  have  it, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  only  form  acceptable.   Common  sense  shows 
this,  and  their  own  avowals  show  it  hardly  more  strongly.  These 
ingenuous  avowals  also  show  in  what  light  they  regard  the  sops 
wliich  Liberal  Governments  occasionally  fling  to  them.  They  say, 
with  much  honesty,  "  In  themselves  we  do  not  care  for  them 
a  bit ;  it  is  only  because  the  granting  of  them  is  a  step 
to  the  granting  of  what  we   do   care   for,  the  satisfaction  of 
our  sectarian  spite,  the  relief  of  our  sense  of  social  inferiority,  the 
glutting  of  our  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness.that  we  accept 
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them  at  all."  Persons  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
■who  are  "  Nonconformists  in  spirit,"  of  course  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  affected  by  these  considerations.  But  there  must  be  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who,  if  they  honestly 
considered  the  bargain  they  are  tacitly  making  and  endorsing  afresh 
at  each  election,  would  feel  some  unpleasant  qualms. 


OUR  NEW  IRONCLAD. 

DURING  the  present  month  the  trial  trip  of  H.M.S.  Neptune, 
which  has  been  at  last  completed,  has  taken  place  in  the  Solent. 
This  trial  was  of  peculiar  interest,  to  explain  which  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  history  of  the  latest  ironclad  added  to  the  British  navy. 
The  vessel  was,  as  is  generally  known,  originally  called  the  Inde- 
2iendencia,  and  was  constructed  for  the  Brazilian  Government  from 
designs  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  prepared  in  1872.  Various  mis- 
baps  befel  her  during  her  construction,  but  of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  In  March  I S78,  being  then,  as  it  was  thought, 
completed  and  ready  for  service,  she  was  purchased  by  the  English 
Government  out  of  the  vote  of  credit,  at  the  cost,  deducting  what 
■was  charged  for  armament  and  stores,  of  556,050/.  She  was  sent 
to  Portsmouth,  and  during  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  she  has,  under  the  direction  of  the  constructors  there, 
been  undergoing  alterations  and  improvements  which  were  required 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  carry  the  service  guns  and  to  take  her 
place  as  a  British  man-of-war.  In  the  Estimates  for  1879-80  she 
•was  described  as  one  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  be  completed 
after  purchase,  and  the  task  of  completing  her  was  estimated  at 
38,5767.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Esti- 
mates were  framed  this  year,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  amount  has  been  exceeded  ;  but  in  any 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  sum  must 
have  been  spent  on  her.  Now,  at  last,  she  is  complete ;  and 
as  she  was  designed  by,  and  built  under  the  supervision  of,  a  great 
naval  architect,  and  was  afterwards  improved  during  two  years  by 
the  Admiralty  constructors,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  much 
interest  attached  to  her  trial  trip.  What  the  results  of  that  trip 
were,  and  how  far  they  satisfied  any  expectations  which  may  have 
been  formed,  will  best  be  shown  by  a  short  analysis  of  the  careful 
account  which  has  appeared  of  the  vessel's  six  hours  experimental 
steaming. 

Before  entering  on  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
description  of  her.  The  Neptune  is  a  very  large  and  powerful 
turret-ship,  inferior  in  armament  to  the  Inflexible  only.  She 
carries  four  38-ton  and  two  i2i-ton  guns,  and  is  protected  by 
armour  which  is  in  parts  thirteen  inches  thick.  She  is  of  9,000 
tons  displacement,  and  has  engines  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
9,000  horse-power.  She  therefore  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  larger 
proportion  of  horse-power  to  displacement  thau  any  other  ironclad 
in  the  British  navy,  and  her  speed  of  course  should  be  very  great. 
High  speed,  however,  if  it  were  attained,  would  of  course 
require  a  great  consumption  of  coal,  and  in  any  estimate  of  the 
Neptune's  value  to  the  country  as  a  sea-going  vessel  of  war, 
her  coal-carrying  capacity  is  a  most  important  element;  but  no 
information  respecting  it  is  given  in  the  elaborate  account 
of  the  vessel  and  of  her  trial  trip  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 
We  should  mention  that  this  account  was  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  week ;  but  we  have  delayed  speaking  of  it  till  now, 
as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  some  explanation  'would  be  given 
of  the  apparent  failure  which  it  recorded.  None  has,  however, 
been  offered.  With  regard  to  the  account  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  very  friendly  critic,  if  indeed  the 
■writer  can  be  called  a  critic  at  all.  He  is  most  anxious  that  all 
the  difficulties  the  designer  had  to  contend  with  should  be  fully 
appreciated.  He  explains  that  the  Brazilian  officers  who  gave  Mr. 
Peed  his  instructions  desired  that  the  ship  should  have  a  raised 
forecastle  and  poop  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
and  that  these  superstructures  interfere  seriously  with  all-round 
fire.  He  also  points  out  that  heavy  masts  and  spars  and  a  large 
sail  area  were  required,  and  says  pathetically  that  Mr.  Peed  "  in 
designing  the  Independencia  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  peremp- 
tory nature  of  his  instructions."  With  what  seems  extreme 
anxiety  to  avoid  anything  like  unfair  criticism,  he  even  takes  the 
trouble  to  explain  that  the  arrangement  of  the  turrets  in  the 
Neptune,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Dreadnought,  Devastation, 
and  Thunderer,  is  not  so  objectionable  in  the  first-named  vessel  as 
in  the  others,  since,  with  any  arrangement  of  the  turrets,  her  fore- 
castle and  poop  would  make  end-on  fire  impossible.  It  certainly 
would  be  very  unfair  to  blame  a  naval  architect  for  faults  which 
"were  due  to  those  who  instructed  him,  and  it  is  as  pleasant  as  it 
is  unusual  to  find  a  public  writer  so  anxious  to  demolish  all  grounds 
for  unjust  censure.  If,  however,  such  a  writer  does  point  out  any 
defects,  it  may  be,  to  say  the  least,  considered  as  highly  probable 
that  the  defects  exist,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
exaggerated  by  the  kindly  critic.  What  he  says  against  the  vessel  is 
not  likely  to  be  at  all  beyond  the  truth.  Unfortunately,  some  defects 
have  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  Neptune  by  this  well-disposed  writer 
which,  even  as  stated  by  him,  do  not  seem  to  be  trifling  ones. 
After  stating  that  she  was  tried  at  what  is  supposed  to  be  "  her 
normal  trim,"  he  says  that,  as  she  steamed  through  the  water,  "her 
full  bows  pushed  ahead,  when  driving  at  full  power,  a  wave  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  from  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  in  height,  and 
consequently  threw  great  strain  upon  the  machinery  as  well  as 


retarding  considerably  the  way  of  the  ship.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  a  broad  channel  of  dead  water  followed  in  her  wake." 

Now  those  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  naval  architecture 
may  not  be  aware  that,  as  the  speed  of  a  vessel  increases,  so  does 
the  wave  which  she  raises  in  front  of  her,  and  that  at  considerable 
speed,  this  wave,  and  others  generated  by  it,  constitute  a  great 
element  of  resistance.  Its  size  depends  much  on  the  shape  of  the 
ship,  and  for  some  time  past  the  principal  effort  of  naval  architects- 
in  designing  vessels  intended  for  high  speed  has  been  so  tc  model 
them  that  the  wave-making  resistance  might  be  small.  Otherwise 
enormous  power,  and  consequently  a  huge  expenditure  of  fuel,  are 
required.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  this  object  had  not  been  attained 
in  the  Neptune.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  considerable  bow-wave 
does  not  necessarily  show  that  there  is  a  large  total  wave-resistance  ;. 
but  nevertheless  such  a  wave  as  that  raised  by  the  Neptune,  and. 
the  huge  amount  of  disturbed  water  she  left  behind  her,  seem  to- 
show  that  the  wave-making  resistance  and  eddy-making  resistance 
were  very  great.  Full  bows — which  it  appears  she  has— cau?e  the 
first  kind  of  resistance  to  increase  enormously  as  high  speed  is 
attained. 

From  such  information,  therefore,  as  has  been  given  respecting 
the  performance  of  this  huge  and  costly  vessel,  it  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  there  were  defects  in  her  form  which  may  seriously 
impair  her  efficiency  as  a  sea-going  man-of-war.  To  say  this  is- 
not  necessarily  to  cast  grave  blame  on  the  designer.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  difficult  problem,  in  treating  which  mistakes- 
have  often  been  made  by  accomplished  men;  and  Mr.  Reid,. 
though  a  skilful  naval  architect,  is  certainly  not  infallible.  Po.-sibly 
he  may  have  been  even  more  hampered  by  conditions  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  very  sympathetic  critic  in  the  Times.  However  that 
may  be,  the  result  of  his  efforts  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means 
satisfactory,  and  unfortunately  defects  in  form  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  only  defects  of  this  steamship.  Her  engines  are  by  those  de- 
servedly famous  makers,  Messrs.  Penn  and  Sons,  and  from  the 
first  part  of  the  account  of  them  in  the  Times  it  appears  as  if  they 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  are  described  as  being  of 
Messrs.  Penn's  well-known  trunk  pattern,  and  the  writer  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

In  some  of  our  most  recent  armour-clads,  such,  for  example,  as  tho- 
Alexandra,  Temeraire,  Inflexible,  and  Dreadnought,  and  the  ships  of  the 
Nelson  class,  the  engineer  department  at  the  Admiralty  has  shown  a  de- 
cided preference  for  vertical  compound  engines  ;  but  the  horizontal  and 
simple  expansive  machinery  of  the  Neptune  lies  well  down  on  the  plummer 
blocks  beJow  the  water,  gives  little  trouble,  wears  well,  and  has  afforded 
great  satisfaction  in  the  service.  The  engines  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  were  supplied  by  the  same  makers  to  the  Hercules  and 
Sultan,  but  of  greater  power,  the  augmentation  being  due  to  increased 
boiler  power.  Indeed,  no  engines  yet  afloat  have  developed  the  same 
amount  of  power  under  trial ;  and  if  the  displacement  of  the  stiip  is 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  horse-power  of  the  machinery,  the  A'eptune- 
will  appear  the  strongest-engined  armour-clad  in  the  Navy.  For  while 
the  Dreadnought  is  10,886  tons  to  8,000  horses,  the  Alexandra  9,492  tons 
to  8,615  horses,  the  Thunderer  9.387  tons  to  6,270  horses,  and  the  Inflei  ible 
11,406  tons  to  8,000  horses,  in  the  Neptune  the  power  per  ton  of  displace-? 
ment  is  equally  balanced,  being,  according  to  the  Navy  Lis  t,  9,000  indi- 
cated horse-power  to  9,000  tons. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  engines 
of  the  Neptune,  the  taxpayers  have  had  good  value  for  their  money, 
but  it  presently  appears  from  the  account  of  what  took  place  at 
the  trial  trip  that  these  all  but  perfect  engines  have  one  trifling 
fault.  Thesto  kehole  is  not  unlikely  to  stew  the  stokersalive.  After 
giving  a  variety  of  dimensions  and  some  highly  technical  details, 
unintelligible  to  most  people,  the  writer  of  the  account  in  the  Times 
innocently  remarks  that,  when  the  ship  was  going  to  Spithead  on 
the  Monday  before  the  trial,  the  engines  u  were  not  pushed  beyond- 
fortv  revolutions.  Indeed  the  temperature  in  the  stokehole, 
which  sometimes  reached  as  high  as  1630,  proved  more  than  the 
stokers  could  withstand."  He  then  explains  that,  as  the  turrets- 
are  supported  on  pillars  immediately  above  the  stokeholes,  the 
natural  air  passages  are  "  somewhat  boxed  in,"  and  that  the  con- 
trivances which  have  been  resorted  to  for  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  air  proved  ineffective.  He  cheerfully  observes  that  the  evil  is 
not  beyond  a  remedy  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  stokers, 
who  it  seems  have  fire3  both  at  their  faces  and  backs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  is  right ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  very  sanguine 
when  such  a  defect  is  discovered  in  a  vessel  which  has  been  so 
long  in  hand.  It  probably  is  not  the  fault  of  Messrs.  Penn,  who, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  amongst  the  best  makers  in  England,  but 
clearly  some  one  must  be  greatly  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  in  this" 
long-considered  vessel  the  stokers  are  liable  to  be  half-grilled  and 
half-stifled  at  their  work.  Owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  their 
being  threatened  with  premature  cremation,  and  in  part  perhaps 
to  other  causes,  the  engines  do  not  seem  to  have  worked 
well  at  the  trial.  The  average  speed  on  four  runs  over  the 
measured  mile  was  14  216  knots,  which  is  certainly  not  a  high 
speed  for  the  most  powerfully  engined  ironclad  in  the  navy. 
Better  results,  however,  are  promised  shortly.  Two  years'  work 
at  a  vessel  which  was  supposed  to  be  complete  not  having  proved 
sufficient,  further  improvements  are  to  be  made,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  engines  will  develop  higher  power  and,  wave- 
resistance  notwithstanding,  the  vessel  will  attain  higher  speed. 

At  present,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  are  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  indeed  are 
such  as  to  cause  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  with  which  a 
portion  of  the  money  obtained  under  the  vote  of  credit  was 
expended.  This  ironclad  was  purchased  for  considerably  mora 
than  half  a  million,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  spent  in  altering  her. 
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She  has  the  radical  defect  of  not  being  able  to  lire  ahead 
or  astern,  and  her  trial  appears  to  give  reason  for  supposing 
that  her  form  is  not  a  good  one.  Her  trial  also  shows 
that,  when  after  two  years'  labour  she  is  supposed  to  be 
completed,  there  is  a  very  grave  defect  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  boilers  and  stoke-hole,  owing  to  which  the  men  can  hardly 
work,  and  the  supply  of  air  to  the  furnaces  is  insufficient. 
This  defect  may  possibly  be  remediable  ;  but  the  other,  if  it  exists, 
is  not ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Ad- 
miral t'v  were  hasty  and  careless  in  paying  so  much  money  as  they 
did  for  this  very  doubtful  acquisition  to  the  navy.  A  staff  of 
experts  should  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  shape  of  the  hull,  and 
it  surely  cannot  have  been  very  hard  to  foresee  that  a  large  amount 
of  alteration  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  fit  the  vessel  for  the 
British  navv.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  money 
was  expended  must,  no  doubt,  b3  taken  into  consideration;  but 
even  when  they  are  allowed  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can 
have  been  worth  while  to  give  so  large  a  sum  for  her.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  a  period  of  time  considerably  exceeding  the 
duration  of  a  modern  campaign  has  been  required  to  make  the 
alterations  which  were  thought  necessary  for  her,  and  that  even 
now  she  does  not  attain  the  intended  speed,  and  that  more  work 
is  wanted.  Probably  she  will  be  ready  for  active  service  at  about 
the  same  date  that  the  Inflexible  is.  The  time  occupied  in  erect- 
ing the  Nelson  Column  seems  to  be  approximated  by  that  required 
for  the  building  and  completion  of  an  ironclad. 


THEATRICAL  "  SUPERS." 

THE  theatrical  super  is  a  person  whom  the  careless  playgoer  is 
very  apt  to  regard  with  indifference.  The  historical  importance 
of  the  parts  which  he  is  constantly  summoned  to  assume  has 
somehow  failed  to  win  for  this  unfortunate  performer  the  fame 
which  would  seem  to  be  bis  desert.  lie  is  at  one  moment  a 
knight  in  armour,  at  another  the  favourite  of  a  king,  and  yet  the 
illusion  of  the  stage  is  powerless  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  his 
position.  However  worthily  he  may  bear  a  banner  or  wave  a 
sword,  the  secret  of  his  identity  is  still  studiously  withheld  from 
the  public  ;  and  if  the  piece  in  which  he  is  engaged  proves  a  failure, 
the  force  of  popular  derision  not  unseldom  lights  upon  his  wholly 
innocent  contribution  to  the  dulness  of  the  entertainment.  In- 
deed, where  he  is  not  altogether  neglected,  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  His  name  never  finds  its 
way  on  to  any  playbill,  and  his  individuality  is  merged  in  a 
motley  crowd  of  "courtiers,  officers  of  the  guard,  and  attendants." 
If  his  armour  is  not  a  perfect  fit,  there  is  always  some  wag  in 
the  gallery  ready  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  audience ; 
if  his  sword,  as  will  sometimes  happen  even  in  the 
best  regulated  stage  army,  becomes  entangled  in  his  legs, 
the  incident  is  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  un- 
fortunate culprit  is  hooted  off  the  stage,  only  to  receive  the 
curses  of  the  hero,  whose  stately  exit  has  been  unluckily  inter- 
rupted. It  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  amid  the  many  reforms 
of  the  modern  stage,  the  claims  of  the  super  still  remain  unrecog- 
nized. The  constant  protests  against  what  is  known  as  the  '•  star" 
system  have  never  taken  account  of  the  super's  modest  and  neces- 
sary exertions ;  and  even  the  vaunted  regime  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  does  not  afford  a  means  of  bringing  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  It  would  be  scarcely 
wonderful  if  such  long  and  persistent  neglect  had  bred  in  the 
super  himself  a  cynical  disposition.  The  titles  and  dignities  so 
freely  lavished  upon  him,  and  even  the  splendid  raiment  in  which 
he  is  clothed,  can  only  serve  to  reinforce  the  conviction  of  his 
own  personal  obscurity.  Bitterly  resenting  the  unmerited  neglect 
he  is  fated  to  endure,  the  super  must  doubtless  secrete  in  the 
course  of  a  long  career  some  trenchant  and  withering  criticisms 
upon  the  heroes  he  is  called  upon  to  serve.  The  confessions  of  a 
super  would  form  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  dramatic 
literature.  The  publication  of  such  a  document  could  not  but 
serve  to  lessen  the  pretensions  of  a  number  of  eminent  performers, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  opinions  of  a  valet-de- 
chambre  would  more  effectively  undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
actor's  glory. 

There  is  perhaps  no  immediate  danger  of  such  a  terrible  exposure. 
The  super  has  not  yet  realized  the  extent  of  his  power.  At  present 
he  suffers  in  isolation,  and  the  pride  of  the  artist's  nature  does  not 
permit  him  to  use  the  powerful  engine  of  combination  which  has 
been  so  successfully  employed  by  the  skilled  artisan.  But  there 
are  limits  to  the  patient  endurance  even  of  those  who  have  no 
higher  lot  in  life  than  to  hedge  in  the  divinity  of  a  stage  king. 
Under  strong  provocation  the  super  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
ultimate  resource  of  the  worm,  and  a  case  that  has  recently  been 
reported  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  profession  that  even 
the  most  autocratic  manager  cannot  with  impunity  kick  "  a 
captain  of  the  guard."  It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  magistrates  that  the  captain  of  the  guard  at 
the  Birmingham  Theatre  does  not  possess  that  strict  sense  of  dis- 
cipline which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  soldier  of  his  rank. 
He  ha9  been  performing  a  double  part  in  a  comic  opera  called 
the  Sultan  of  Mocha,  and  the  rapid  change  of  identitv  seems  to 
have  baffled  the  resources  of  his  genius.  He  had  to  ""go  to  the 
property-room  to  get  a  sword";  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stage  the  curtain  was  up,  and  the  officers  of  the 
guard  were  left  to  face  the  gaze  of  the  public  without  the  en- 


couraging guidance  of  their  commander.    Under  these  trying 
circumstances  the  zeal  of  the  manager  overcame  his  discretion, 
and,  according  to  the  captain's  own  account  of  the  matter,  he 
was  unceremoniously  kicked  into  his  place.    The  manager,  how- 
ever, avers  that  ho  merely  gave  him  a  friendly  push,  and  that  this 
was  dictated  by  a  proper  desire  to  complete  the  Sultan's  army  ; 
but  in  any  case   the  incident  appears  to  have  had  an  un- 
fortunate influence  upon  the  exercise  of  the  super's  talent,  and 
to  have  left  him  in  some  confusion  as  to  his  real  place  in  the 
performance.    Upon  being  pressed  by  the.  magistrates,  he  was  not 
very  clear  as  to  his  rank  or  position  in  the  army  of  his  royal 
master,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  commit  himself  to  any- 
thing more  positive  than  that  he  "  had  a  sword  and  the  others  had 
spears."    It  is  obviously  impossible  that  subordinate  characters 
can  be  fitly  impersonated  if  the  actors  are  not  informed  of  the 
nature  of  their  duties.    There  is  a  story  of  a  super  who  was  ani- 
mated by  so  strong  a  devotion  to  his  art  that  he  insisted  upon 
being  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  play  in  order  that_  he  might 
"  study  his  situations,"  and  such  excess  of  zeal  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  careless  indifference  of  an  actor  who  cannot  tell 
whether  he   is   a  "  captain  of   the    guard  "   or  a  common 
soldier.     Such  a  deplorable  confession  only  shows  that  the 
super    is    beginning    to    pay  back    in   kind    the  neglect  of 
which  he  has  so  long  been  the  victim.     If  he  chose  to  seek 
such  occasions  of  revenge,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  make 
things  exceedingly  disagreeable  even  for  the  most  eminent  per- 
formers.   A  monarch  whose  subjects  did  not  shout  with  joy  at  his 
approach  might  be  left  in  a  very  awkward  predicament,  and  the 
hero  of  a  thrilling  situation  who  could  not  count  upon  the 
threatening  murmurs  of  the  "  crowd  without "  would  be  apt  to 
cut  a  poor  figure  upon  the  stage,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  audience.    Every  consideration  of  prudence  no  less 
than  of  art  points  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating  this  oppressed 
race.     A  clown  who  means  to  make   an  effective   exit  can- 
not afford  to  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hold  the  blanket  for  his  reception.    The  heroes  and  heroines  of 
tragedy  have  equal  need  of  sympathetic  support,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  play  of  any  sort  which  might  not  be  rendered  ridiculous 
if  the  supers  engaged  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  cynical  dis- 
regard of  their  very  grave  responsibilities. 

An  incident  which  has  just  happened  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
gives  a  sufficiently  grave  and  serious  import  to  these  observa- 
tions. The  super  has  constantly  to  discharge  duties  in  the 
course  of  a  drama  which  necessarily  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
real  danger  to  the  performers,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  our 
leading  actresses  proves  how  necessary  it  is  that  such  duties  should 
be  entrusted  to  thoroughly  responsible  persons.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  Miss  Wallis's  earnest  and 
effective  performance  of  Mr.  "Wills's  romantic  play  of  Ninon, 
but  it  has  perhaps  not  occurred  to  any  one  that  to 
the  intellectual  labours  of  the  representation  there  was  added 
an  element  of  personal  danger.  The  public  has  been  so  often 
assured  of  the  perfection  and  safety  of  every  stage  device  that 
even  the  spectacle  of  a  house  in  flames  fails  to  awaken  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  curiosity.  The  incident  to  which  we  refer 
shows  clearly,  however,  that  this  feeling  of  confidence  is  not 
always  well  founded.  The  performance  of  Ninon  has  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  Adelphi  to  the  Standard  Theatre,  and  the 
structure  of  the  drama  has  been  .altered  so  as  to  substitute  a 
tragic  ending  to  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  closing  scene  the  mob  shoot  down  St.  Cyr,  and  Ninon  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  interposes  her  own  body  to  save  the  life 
of  her  lover.  It  appears  that  the  pistol  with  which  she  is 
wounded  has  been  usually  discharged  by  an  actor  duly  in- 
formed of  the  precautions  necessary  in  such  cases.  On  the 
evening  in  question,  however,  this  actor  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
one  of  the  supers  was  hastily  summoned  for  the  work,  with  in- 
structions to  fire  at  a  certain  cue.  The  man,  so  it  seems,  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  other  than  his  ordinary  duties,  and  no  one  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  he  was  fit  for  his  work.  When  the  ap- 
pointed moment  arrived  he  fired  according  to  his  directions  ;  but, 
instead  of  raising  the  pistol,  he  proceeded,  with  most  unfortunate 
devotion  to  his  part,  to  point  it  at  the  face  of  the .  actress. 
Fortunately  for  herself,  Miss  Wallis  perceived  his  mistake  in 
time,  and  was  quick  enough  to  avoid  the  shock.  Had  she  shown 
less  presence  of  mind,  it  is  probable  she  must  have  suffered  very 
serious  injury,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  so  near  her  face  would  have  resulted  in 
permanent  disfigurement.  The  report  in  the  Era  from  which 
we  have  taken  these  fact3  adds  that  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  and  her  very  narrow  escape,  produced  a  feeling  of  general 
consternation  in  the  theatre.  Such  an  alarming  circumstance, 
though  it  has  happily  produced  no  grave  results,  must  tend  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  boasted  precautious 
which  managers  are  supposed  to  take  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
these  thrilling  stage  effects.  Here  is  a  form  of  danger  not  to  bo 
provided  against  by  any  kiyd  of  restrictive  legislation.  We 
may  pass  laws  to  forbid  reckless  acrobatic  performances,  but 
no  law  can  guard  the  public  or  the  profession  from  the 
evils  of  a  grossly  careless  system.  The  discharge  of  a  pistol 
I  on  the  stage  is  a  thing  of  no  danger  in  itself,  if  only  it 
j  is  entrusted  to  capable  hands;  but  when  any  inexperienced 
performer,  hired  perhaps  only  for  the  night,  and  wholly  un- 
used to  the  ways  of  a  theatre,  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
intelligence,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  accidents  should  occur. 
The  only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  they  do  not  occur  more  often  ; 
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and  in  view  of  the  facts  which  this  incident  has  served  to  disclose, 
the  public,  we  think,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  managers  *hall 
use  greater  caution  in  the  selection  of  their  servants,  and  that  they 
shall  at  least  display  the  common  prudence  which  the  most 
careless  person  would  observe  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
business. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CRISTs. 

AN  important  American  Railway  Company  has  stopped  payment, 
causing  a  sensation  approaching  almost  to  panic  in  the  stock 
markets  of  the  United  States,  and  reacting  with  great  force  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  fears  are  expressed  that  the  disaster  may 
be  the  beginning  of  another  period  of  depression  such  as  we  have  so 
lately  passed  through.  These  fears  appear  to  us  greatly  exagger- 
ated. There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  has  received  a  serious  check.  It  is  too  real,  and 
based  upon  foundations  too  solid,  to  be  so  easily  shaken.  It  has  its 
origin,  as  we  know,  in  the  migration  of  vast  numbers  of  work- 
people after  the  crash  of  1873  from  the  towns  to  the  country,  in 
the  consequent  settlement  of  vast  tracts  of  previously  unoccupied 
land,  and  in  the  resulting  extension  of  cultivation.  This  primary 
cause  of  recovery  has  been  assisted  by  steady  thrift,  by  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  production,  by  a  succession  of  three  abundant  harvests, 
and  by  a  series  of  very  bad  harvests  in  Europe,  giving  an  unusual 
demand  for  those  bountiful  crops.  A  prosperity  so  genuine  is  not 
destroyed  by  a  brief  fit  of  recklessness.  Besides,  the  telegraphed 
quotations  of  the  New  York  market  bear  none  of  the  traces  of  a 
real  crash.  We  know  from  experience  what  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  kind  of  crisis  which  winds  up  a  period  of  inflation. 
Money  is  scarce  and  dear,  bankers  being  timid  and  making 
their  customers  pay  smartly  for  the  accommodation  given  ;  at 
the  same  time,  traders  generally  need  balances,  either  to  make 
immediate  payments  or  as  a  safeguard  against  contingencies, 
and  there  is  a  pressure  to  realize  sacurities  for  which  a  market 
can  be  found.  If,  then,  the  condition  of  things  at  New  York 
were  now  serious,  we  should  look  to  find  the  rate  for  call  money 
very  high — a  heavy  commission  being  charged  in  addition  to  the 
extreme  legal  interest ;  and  we  should  also  expect  large  quantities 
of  United  States  bonds  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market  sc,  as  to 
break  down  prices.  But  there  are  no  such  symptoms  of  strin- 
gency. Evidently  the  money  market  is  easy,  and  Government 
bonds  are  so  steady  that,  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  them,  we 
should  never  suspect  that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  agitated.  Of 
course  there  is  apprehension  in  the  money  market.  In  the  nature 
of  things  there  must  be,  and  a  study  of  last  Saturday's  returns  of 
the  New  York  Clearing-house  banks  affords  the  evidence  of  it 
which  we  were  prepared  to  find.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that 
panic  which  with  ourselves,  for  example,  would  send  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  up  to  9  per  cent. 

As  to  a  person  standing  on  the  seashore  the  tide  seems  to  recede 
after  every  advancing  wave,  there  are  in  all  great  social  move- 
ments rebounds,  during  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  the  ground 
previously  gained  appears  to  be  lost.  There  is  no  such  thing- 
in  human  affairs  as  continuous,  unbroken  progress,  and,  least  of 
all,  in  commercial  and  financial  matters.  When  a  long  period  of 
depression  is  coming  to  an  end,  those  who  are  exceptionally 
well  placed  to  note  the  first  stirrings  of  re-awakening  ac- 
tivity, and  whose  experience  and  quickness  of  observation 
qualify  them  to  read  the  significance  of  facts  that  escape 
the  uninitiated,  begin  to  buy  the  commodities  and  securities 
which  they  foresee  will  soon  be  in  general  demand;  a  larger 
number,  who  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  former, 
follow  suit,  and  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  prices,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  ordinary  public.  Stories  get  afloat  of  for- 
tunes made  in  a  short  time,  and  multitudes  rush  in,  hoping 
to  grow  rich  without  toil  and  without  the  tact,  study,  and  ex- 
perience that  would  carry  them  safely  through  the  ventures  they 
have  embarked  upon.  Then  comes  the  time  for  the  far-seeing  to 
sell.  Just  as  exceptional  information  and  rare  intelligence  led 
them  to  feel  the  coming  rise,  so,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  they  re- 
cognize when  it  has  gone  far  enough.  And  when  they  begin  to 
sell,  their  imitators,  as  before,  follow  their  example.  To  borrow 
the  slang  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  consequence  is  that  "  more 
stock  than  they  can  carry  is  left  in  the  hands  of  weak  speculators." 
In  other  words,  the  men  of  special  information,  sound  judgment, 
wealth,  and  high  credit  gradually  rid  themselves  at  a  profit  of 
their  speculative  purchases,  and  there  are  left  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  the  rash,  the  ill-judging,  and  the  poor.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  general  public  is  taken  by  the  speculative  mania, 
and  that  thus  the  movement  is  protracted  and  exaggerated  beyond 
all  bounds.  But  usually  the  speculators  go  too  quick  for  the 
public ;  and  then  the  bankers,  who  have  made  advances  on  the 
commodities  and  securities  purchased,  find  that  it  is  time  to  draw 
in.  The  demand  for  accommodation  grows  as  the  sounder  specu- 
lators -withdraw,  and  the  value  of  money  consequently  rises. 
The  speculators  are  at  length  forced  to  sell,  and  the  markets 
droop.  In  the  United  States'  a  variety  of  circumstances  have 
helped  to  enhance  the  value  of  money.  The  general  prosperity, 
the  immense  crops  of  grain  and  cotton  to  be  exported,  the  increase 
of  employment,  and  the  upward  movement  of  wages  and  prices 
required  a  great  enlargement  of  the  currency,  and  as  the  Treasury 
notes  are  limited  by  law,  and  the  bank-notes  are  practically  limited 
by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  issued,  the  increase  could 


come  only  by  an  addition  to  the  metallic  currency.  All  through 
the  spring,  therefore,  money  was  excessively  dear  and  scarce,  and 
in  New  York,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  country  and  its  bank- 
ing centre,  the  scarcity  and  dearness  were  aggravated  by  an  un- 
wise attempt  to  exclude  the  competition  of  foreign  bankers.  The 
speculators  after  a  while  began  to  discover  that  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  them  was  so  heavy  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable 
that  they  could  gain,  however  the  market  might  go,  and  many  of 
them  sold.  The  fall  in  prices  thus  induced  caused  further  sales, 
and  as  the  downward  movement  continued  anxiety  grew  into 
alarm.  The  moment  was  now  favourable  for  the  more  un- 
scrupulous speculators,  and  they  proceeded  by  devices  in  which 
they  are  skilled  to  depress  prices  still  more.  If "  the  railway 
kings  "  did  not  join  in  the  "  raid,"  they  at  least  did  nothing  to 
counteract  it,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  general  comment  in  New 
York  that  the  stocks  in  which  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  Mr.  Vahderbilt, 
and  others  are  interested  fell  day  after  day  without  the  usual  pur- 
chases by  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends  to  sustain  the  market. 
At  last,  after  more  than  a  fortnight  of  th>-se  tactics,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  nailway  Company  was 
announced  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Coming  upon  a  market 
already  broken  down,  this  suspension  caused  a  regular  scare,  which 
has  not  yet  subsided,  and  whose  effects,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  have  made  themselves  seriously  felt  in  Europe. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  has  been  in 
existence  since  1 S42 ;  and,  as  it  serves  an  old-settled  industrial 
district,  it  was  long  a  prosperous  concern,  and  paid  high  divi- 
dends. The  railway  was  built  to  open  up  the  anthracite  coal 
region  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  previously  was  dependent 
for  the  conveyance  of  its  commodities  upon  canals  liable  to  be 
frozen  in  winter,  the  very  season  when  coal  is  in  most  demand. 
And  the  line  is  still  a  mineral  one,  though  it  has  also  a  consider- 
able oil  aud  passenger  traffic.  As  long  as  it  confined  itself  to  its 
proper  business  it  prospered;  but,  as  competition  increased,  it  en- 
deavoured to  protect  itself  by  extending  its  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  it  amalgamated  with  itself,  by  purchase  or  lease  and  by 
guarantee  of  debts,  a  large  number  of  smaller  lines ;  and,  as  so 
often  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  this  country,  the  advan- 
tages obtained  frequently  did  not  make  up  for  the  liabilities 
incurred.  But  the  great  mistake  was  committed  ten  yeai-s  ago, 
when  the  Company  proceeded  to  buy  vast  properties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  iron  and  coal  mines.  In  other  words, 
in  the  hope  of  defeating  competition,  it  subordinated  its 
proper  functions  as  a  carrier  to  its  interests  as  a  coal 
and  iron  owner.  The  result  could  not  be  doubtful.  It 
did  not  manage  the  coal  and  iron  properties  in  its  own  name, 
but  set  up  a  fictitious  entity  known  as  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  But  as  the  Railway  Company 
owns  all  the  shares  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  we  need  not 
say  that  in  fact  the  shares  have  never  been  subscribed,  and  have 
no  existence  distinct  from  those  of  the  Railway  Company.  More- 
over, the  lands  have  never  really  been  paid  for,  the  purchase- 
money  consisting  of  bonds  given  by  the  Railway  Company,  secured 
by  mortgage  executed  in  favour  of  the  vendors.  For  five  years 
after  this  transaction  the  Company  went  on  paying  high  dividends, 
but  this  came  to  an  end  in  January  1876,  since  which  time  the 
shareholders  have  received  nothing.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Part  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  paid  in  paper,  then  the 
wages  of  the  Company's  servants  fell  into  arrear,  and  were  covered 
by  the  issue  of  "deficiency  certificates,"  and  finally  the  floating 
debt  grew  to  an  embarrassing  magnitude.  A  large  proportion  of 
both  shares  and  bonds  was  held  in  this  country,  and  as  the  holders 
got  alarmed,  the  President  of  the  Company  came  over  to  reassure 
them,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  succeeded.  The  revival  of  trade 
encouraged  the  hope  that  the  worst  was  passed,  and  that  with  the 
strong  demand  for  iron  that  grew  up  the  Company  would  once 
more  see  prosperous  days.  The  hope  was  flattered  by  the  report 
issued  by  the  Directors  in  January  last,  which  held  out  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  improvement.  How 
baseless  the  hope  was  in  reality  is  now  proved  by  the  result. 
But,  in  truth,  the  report  itself  contained  evidence  which  ought 
to  have  warned  those  concerned  that  the  Directors'  estimates  were 
grossly  extravagant.  The  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  purchase  of 
the  coal  and  iron  lands — in  spite,  too,  of  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
mileage  worked,  and  of  an  augmentation  of  the  oil  traffic— the  total 
earnings  of  the  Company  have  increased  but  little  during  the  last  ten 
years.  No  doubt,  the  depression  existing  since  1 873  must  be  allowed 
for,  and  its  influence  in  keeping  down  the  pri»e  of  coal  as  well  as  in 
checking  the  growth  of  business  generally.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dearness  of  anthracite  coal  restricts 
its  consumption,  and  that  the  bituminous  coal  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania is  in  consequence  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  the 
anthracite  is  more  suitable.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  railway  is  still  a  valuable  property,  and  may  be 
made  very  much  more  so  by  good  management.  To  secure  good 
management  with  reorganization  ought  now  to  be  the  object  of 
its  owners  and  creditors. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — IV. 

HPIIE  notice  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  given  in  these 
J-  columns  last  week  stopped  at  the  fourth  gallery.  The  fifth 
room  contains  two  battle-pieces,  both  dealing  with  the  same 
period,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made — Mr.  Wood- 
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ville's  "  Blenheim  "  (453),  and  Mr.  Crofts's  "  Marlborough  after 
the  Battle  of  Ramifies  "  (459).  To  our  thinking,  the  former  of 
these  is  far  the  better  work,  in  its  spirited  intention  and  exe- 
cution and  in  technical  qualities.  The  figure  of  the  Duke,  which 
must  be  the  centre  of  attraction  in  both  works,  has  a  fine  cha- 
racter and  a  commanding  aspect  in  Mr.  Woodville's  which  Mr. 
.  Crofts  misses.  Mr.  Crofts's  work  has  further  a  distressingly 
smooth  and  clean  aspect.  It  is  carefully  composed  and  painted  ; 
hut  it  fails  to  give  the  suggestion  of  the  passion  and  turmoil 
of  battle  which  Mr.  "Woodville  has  succeeded  in  catching;  or,  in 
other  words,  Mr.  Woodville's  picture,  while  not  inferior  to  the 
other  on  the  ground  of  skill  in  drawing  and  paiuting,  has  a 
quality  of  life  which  Mr.  Crofts  has  not  given  to  his  work.  This 
room  contains  several  clever  landscapes,  among  which  we  may 
mention  one  by  Mr.  Boltou  Jones  (449),  painted  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Parton,  who  seems  to  have  set  a  distinct  fashion  by 
his  success  of  last  year,  "  A  Nook  in  Nature's  Garden"  (460),  by 
Mr.  Aumonier;  "  Littlehampton ''  (487),  a  very  clever  and  true 
evening  effect,  by  Mr.  C.  W,  Wyllie,  and  "  The  Turn  of  the 
Tide,  Sloughden  "  (494),  by  Mr.  James  W.  Smith,  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  which  atones  for  certain  technical  faults.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Johnson's  "  Woodland  Stream  "  (472)  is  a  fine  and  straightforward 
rendering  of  a  simple  and  beautiful  English  landscape.  There  is 
no  striving  after  prettiness  or  effect;  the  painter  gives  us  what  he 
saw  in  a  very  attractive  form.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  has  in  this  room 
a  picture,  "  The  Silver  of  the  Sea"'  (506),  which  we  cannot  think 
at  all  worthy  of  his  reputation  or  of  the  talent  which  he  else- 
where displays.  The  picture  depends  for  its  success,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  painting  of  the  water,  which  appears  to  be  the 
reverse  of  true ;  while  the  background,  carelessly  and  unhappily 
dashed  in  throughout,  shows  in  one  place  an  amazing  want  of 
attention.  We  refer  to  the  solitary  sail  of  a  boat  which  seems  to 
be  literally  seen  through  the  hillside  at  the  extreme  back.  The 
line  of  this  hillside  traverses  the  sail  which  is  supposed  to  be  seen 
far  in  front  of  it.  Mr.  Hunter's  strange  want  of  care  in  this 
picture  does  not  speak  hopefully  for  the  future  of  a  painter  who 
at  one  time  seemed  full  of  promise.  We  return  with  pleasure  from 
this  to  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  God's  Shrine  "  (46S),  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  describing  as  the  finest  landscape  of  the  year.  Its 
truth  and  its  splendid  effect  go  hand  in  hand.  The  grand  solitude 
of  the  view,  broken  by  no  living  figure,  the  sweep  of  the  clouds 
rolling  before  the  evening  wind  along  the  mountain  ridge,  the 
white  moon  standing  out  against  a  cloud  which  holds  the  last  fine 
tints  of  sunset — in  short,  the  breadth,  the  accuracy,  and  the  poetic 
feeling  of  the  whole  work  combine  to  produce  an  effect  which  no  other 
picture  of  the  kind  this  year  approaches.  Two  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  rising  artists  exhibit  pictures  in  this  gallery.  Mr. 
Andrew  Gow  sends  "The  Last  Days  of  Edward  VI."  (490),  with 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  Froude's  History : — 

As  to  the  King's  health,  sire,  it  is  still  the  same  as  I  wrote  you  on  the 
27th  ult.  Since  then  he  has  been  shown  at  a  window  at  Greenwich,  when 
many  saw  him  ;  but  in  such  a  plight,  so  weak  and  wasted,  that  the  people 
said  it  was  death.  This  was  done  because  the  Commons  began  to  murrnur 
and  to  sav  that  he  was  dead. — Letter  of  Ambassador  Schcvl'iil  to 
Charles  V.' 

The  composition  of  Mr.  Gow's  picture  is  decidedly  fine,  and  the 
figure  of  the  young  King,  whose  drooping  and  deathlike  hand  a 
greyhound  is  licking,  has  true  pathos.  The  painting  seems  to  us 
to  miss  the  strength  and  solidity  observed  heretofore  in  Mr.  Gow's 
work.  Mr.  John  Collier  exhibits  "  Mrs.  Mortimer  Collier  and 
Children  "  (455),  a  work  of  which  the  details  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  general  composition.  The  painting  is  throughout 
strong  and  good,  and  is  perhaps  at  its  best  in  some  of  the  things 
which  seem  to  us  least  well  put  together.  The  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  principal  figure  by  the  care  and  skill  given  to 
such  surrounding  objects  as  a  cabinet  with  glass  doors  on  the  spec- 
tator's left,  and  a  table  encrusted  with  mother-of-pearl  on  his 
right.  While,  as  we  have  said,  the  painter's  skill  is  seen  in  each 
individual  piece  of  texture  or  furniture,  the  whole  scheme  of 
colour  does  not  strike  us  as  fortunate.  There  was  surely  no  neces- 
sity for  the  cold  grey  which,  seen  at  the  back  of  the  yellow  sofa 
on  which  there  rests  a  fine  mass  of  golden  hair,  seems  to  accentuate 
a  certain  incongruity  of  colour.  However  unsatisfactory  or  un- 
attractive the  picture  may  seem  as  a  whole,  its  separate  parts 
show  that  Mr.  Collier's  command  of  the  technical  side  of  his  art  is 
increasing. 

In  the  sixth  gallery  the  most  remarkable  work  is  M.  Van 
Haanen's  "  Pearl-Stringers  in  Venice  "  (579).  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  praise  too  highly  the  life  and  movement,  the  grace  of 
composition,  and  the  fine  colour  of  this  picture.  Besides  this  M. 
Van  Haanen's  painting  is  technically  of  the  highest  quality.  His 
paint  is  laid  on,  when  occasion  demands,  boldly  and  freely,  but 
without  a  touch  of  the  slap-dash  method  which  too  often  apes 
breadth  of  effect ;  and  some  singularly  fine  and  delicate  touches 
are  found  where  the  painter's  artistic  sense  has  shown  him  that 
they  are  demanded.  This  room,  like  the  one  just  noticed,  has 
several  landscapes  of  merit.  There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  angry 
sky,  the  reeds  bending  beneath  the  swelling  wind,  and  the  rush- 
ing water  in  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle's  river-scene  (522)  ;  but  there 
is  an  unlucky  want  of  transparency  in  the  water  which  occupies 
the  immediate  foreground.  Mr.  Frank  Walton's  "  Down  in  the 
Reeds  by  the  River"  (529)  is  as  effective  as  it  is  truthful,  and  Mr, 
Hennessy's  "  Summer  Days  "  (555)  has  much  grace  and  tenderness. 
Mr.  Watson  Nicol  sends  a  very  clever  t/enre  picture,  "  A  Night- 
cap "  (543),  and  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop  exhibits  a  very  well  painted 


picture,  "  Parted,  1793,"  the  nature  of  which  can  be  guessed  from 
its  title.  The  dramatic  feeling  of  the  work  is  perhaps  inferior  to 
its  technical  skill,  which  is  considerable.  Mr.  Thomas  Graham's 
"Passing  Salute"  (574),  a  boat  leaving  or  passing  a  lonely  light- 
house, the  occupant  of  which  interchanges  greetings  with  the 
boat's  crew,  has  fine  qualities  which  ought  to  have  insured  it  a 
better  place  than  it  has. 

In  the  seventh  room  hangs  Mr.  Prinsep's  large  picture  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  (625).  With  this  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  find  certain  faults ;  but,  even  if  they  were  not  out- 
weighed as  they  are  by  the  merits  of  the  work,  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  pick  holes  in  the  execution  of  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  task,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  has,  it  seems  to  us,  discharged 
with  very  remarkable  strength  and  skill.  One  of  the  finest  sub- 
ject pictures  in  this  gallery,  and  also  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  exhibition,  is  M.  Munkacsy's  "  The  Two  Families  "  (650). 
The  subject  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  has  been  treated  with 
consummate  feeling  and  science.  Another  remarkable  picture 
is  Mr.  \V.  Logsdail's  "  Vischafslog  op  de  Vischmarkt  te 
Antwerpen "  (662),  the  truth  and  strength  of  which  make  one 
hope  much  from  its  painter.  The  President  exhibits  two  pic- 
tures, one  of  which,  "  Crenaia  "  (655),  a  girl's  figure,  one  longi- 
tudinal half  of  which  is  shrouded  in  light  drapery,  is  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  The  unconscious  grace  of  the  figure  and  the  loveliness 
of  the  painting  are  in  accord  with  the  original  and  charming  idea 
of  the  picture.  Sir  F.  Leighton's  other  picture  in  this  room, 
"  Psamathe"  (614),  is  less  happy  on  account  of  the  odd  drawing 
of  one  of  the  shoulders.  But  lor  this  the  figure  is  full  of  grace 
and  tenderness.  Next  to  this  hangs  "  The  Ebb-Tide  on  the  Bar  " 
(613),  by  Mr.  Walter  Shaw.  This  is  the  picture  to  which  we 
referred  last  week  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Brett's  fine  sea-piece. 
With  the  water  in  Mr.  Shaw's  work  not  one  fault,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  can  be  found.  The  sky  is  more  open  to  criticism.  Its  un- 
natural sameness  of  tone  gives  it  a  fiat  look.  But  the  picture  is  a 
striking  work,  full  of  performance,  and  fuller  still  of  promise. 

The  Lecture-Room  contains  two  pictures  which  bear  the  title  of 
"  Daphne."  Of  one  of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything. 
Of  the  other,  which  is  numbered  1046,  and  is  painted  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Storey,  it  is  as  necessary,  as  it  is  unpleasant,  to  say  something. 
We  called  attention  last  week  to  a  charming  picture  by  Mr.  Storey 
in  another  room.  Why  he  should  also  have  exhibited  this  monstrous 
production  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  On  first  seeing  it,  a  name 
which  two  years  was  in  the  mouth  of  most  visitors  to  the  Academy 
rises  to  one's  lips.  One  looks  at  the  Catalogue  and  finds  that  the 
astounding  "  Daphne  "  is  the  work,  not  of  an  Academician  whose 
hand  may  naturally  have  lost  its  cunning,  but  of  a  rising  Associate. 
One  then  debates  whether  the  pose,  the  drawing,  or  the  colouring 
of  this  amazing  work,  which  is  hung,  as  if  in  irony,  upon  the  line, 
is  most  atrocious.  The  question  is  one  which  no  amount  of  reflec- 
tion can  decide.  Among  the  landscapes  in  this  room,  far  the  best 
i3  Mr.  H.  Moore's  "  The  Beached  Margent  of  the  Sea  "  (973).  In 
this,  with  an  exhilarating  sense  of  open  air,  there  is  a  splendid 
glow  cast  over  a  roughened  sea  which  catches  the  sunset's  glory. 
Another  sea-picture  in  this  room,  Mr.  C.  Napier  Henry's  "  With 
Wind  and  Tide"  (955),  is  admirable  in  its  drawing,  colour,  and 
movement. 

The  tenth  gallery  is  not  rich  in  pictures  of  striking  interest, 
though  it  contains  many  works  of  more  than  average  merit.  Mr. 
Herkomer's  "  Wind-Swept "  (1460)  commands  attention  by  the 
same  qualities  of  grandeur,  freedom,  and  solemnity  which  mark 
the  landscape  which  we  have  already  noticed  from  the  same  hand 
in  another  room.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  "  Beuedicite  "  (1473)  is 
a  remarkably  tine  and  delicate  piece  of  work  which  gives  welcome 
evidence  that  in  Mr.  Dicksee's  case  success  has  not  produced  a  touch 
of  carelessness.  Mr.  Leader,  in  whom  success  certainly  has  pro- 
duced a  monotonous  carelessness,  sends  two  highly  artificial  and, 
according  to  his  method,  conventional  pictures,  one  of  which,  "  A 
Gleam  in  the  Storm"  (1480),  with  its  lime-light  effect  on  canvas- 
rocks,  is  little  short  of  ridiculous. 

In  leaving  this  year's  oil-paintings  at  the  Academy  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  attention  once  again  to  some  of  the  faults  of 
mismanagement  which  have  grown  up  in  and  around  a  yet  re- 
spected institution.  We  have  said  that  the  hanging  this  year  is 
better  than  it  has  been  of  late ;  but,  under  the  present  conditions, 
no  hanging  can  be  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pictures  sent  in, 
whether  by  Academicians,  Associates,  or  mere  painters,  ought  to 
be  curtailed  ;  and  it  is  surely  not  impossible  to  provide  against  the 
ridiculous  rule  which  allows  Academicians  to  hold  themselves  up 
to  public  contempt  by  the  exhibition  of  pictures  which  cannot  be 
rejected/  At  present  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  are  certainly 
more  worthy  of  blame  than  are  the  persons  who  have  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  carrying  them  out. 


THE  DERBY. 

IN  spite  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  lecturing,  there  was  a  large 
assemblage  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Epsom 
on  Wednesday  last.  The  excellent  baronet  had  preached  a  beau- 
tiful sermon  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  night  before  upon  the 
iniquities  of  racing,  which  he  described  as  "  an  organized  system 
of  rascality  and  roguery  from  begiuniug  to  end,"  and  he  gave  out 
that  his  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  consists  in  "sitting  on  a  stand 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  01  bawling  blackguards,  to 
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see  a  score  of  horses  gallop  past  at  the  top  of  their  speed."  After 
his  eloquent  and  edifying  homily,  it  must  have  been  mortifying  to 
the  speaker  to  be  scoffed  at  by  a  wicked  man  who  not  only  shame- 
lessly owned  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  scene  of  sin  and 
wickedness  which  the  preacher  had  been  denouncing,  but  actually 
had  the  effrontery  to  quote  the  Licensed  Victualler^  Gazette,  in 
order  to  prove  that  more  than  half  the  horses  which  were  going  to 
run  for  the  Derby  belonged  to  distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

Many  people  who  care  little,  if  at  all,  for  racing,  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Derby  of  this  year.  A  great  Duke,  iu  whose  family 
racing  is  a  tradition,  owned  the  leading  favourite.  Fond  as 
many  Englishmen  are  of  betting,  the  general  feeling  among  the 
respectable  classes  throughout  the  country  is  against  it ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  most  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  however  strait- 
laced,  feel  more  or  less  pride  in  the  national  sport  of  horse-racing. 
"When,  therefore,  a  Dobleman  who  cares  nothing  for  betting 
or  gambling  races  for  the  simple  love  of  the  sport,  he  is  certain  to 
meet  with  a  largo  amount  of  public  sympathy.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Duke  of  Westminster  had  given  very  large  sums  for  race- 
horses during  the  early  part  of  his  racing  career,  with  but  little 
success,  and  yet  he  had  persevered  with  great  spirit.  Last  year 
he  owned  several  two-year-olds  of  exceptional  merit,  and  there 
now  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  his  winning  the  Derbv. 
The  fact  of  the  Duke's  father  having  owned  the  famous  Touch- 
stone gave  him,  in  public  opinion,  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
success  upon  the  Turf;  and  thus,  all  things  taken  together,  he 
became  quite  a  popular  hero  among  those  who  take  any  notice  of 
racing  affairs.  His  principal  champion  for  the  Derby,  Bend  Or,  was  a 
bright  chestnut  colt,  with  a  remarkably  light  mane  and  tail. 
He  is  by  Doncaster,  and  as  a  two-year-old  he  had  run  five  times 
without  getting  beaten.  He  had  beaten  ten  horses  in  his  first 
race  iu  a  canter,  thereby  earning  1,130/.  for  his  owner.  In  his 
next  race  he  had  beaten  seven  opponents  and  won  over  1,700/.,  and 
in  his  third  race  he  had  picked  up  1,340/.  and  beaten  eight  other 
horses.  In  his  next  race  he  only  won  831/.,  but  he  beat  a  largre 
field ;  and  in  his  last  race  he  had  taken  567/.  and  again  a 
good  field  was  behind  him.  Iteason  as  they  uiifrht,  racing  men 
had  no  right  on  public  form  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  Bend  Or  had  the  best  claim  to  the  position  of 
favourite  of  all  the  horses  entered  for  the  Derby,  and  as  he 
was  the  property  of  an  extremely  popular  Duke,  the  horse  neces- 
sarily became  a  great  favourite  in  something  more  than  the 
gambling  sense  of  the  word.  No  secret  was  made  about  his  trials, 
and  the  owners  of  other  Derby  favourites  were  invited  to  see 
him  take  his  gallops.  But  Bend  Or  was  not  the  Duke  of  "West- 
minster's only  representative  in  the  Derby.  Another  chestnut 
horse,  and  a  halt-brother  of  Bend  Or,  was  also  to  run  in  his  in- 
terest. This  was  Muncaster,  who  had  only  been  beaten  by  a 
head,  after  a  hard  struggle  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  He 
had  appeared  to  be  winning  that  race  easily,  and  his  sudden  defeat 
had  been  attributed  by  the  learned  in  such  matters  rather  to  the 
fact  of  his  never  having  run  in  public  before  than  to  any  cowardice 
or  want  of  staying  power.  Although  taller,  he  was  not  so 
good-looking  as  Bend  Or ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  a  very  nice 
sort  of  horse  to  have  as  a  second  string,  and  few  men  have  ever 
owned  a  couple  of  horses  on  a  Derby  morning  which  seemed  so 
likely  to  win  the  race  between  them. 

Among  the  leading  favourites  was  Robert  the  Devil,  who,  like 
Bend  Or,  had  never  been  beaten  as  a  two-year-old,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  only  ran  twice  at  that  age,  whereas  Bend  Or 
had  run  five  times.  As  a  three-year-old  Robert  had  come  out 
in  the  Craven  Meeting,  and  although  odds  had  been  laid  on  him, 
he  had  been  beaten  by  a  head  in  the  Biennial,  over  the  Rowley 
Mile  by  Apollo,  to  whom  he  was  giving  4  lbs.  Apollo  is  by  King- 
craft ;  he  never  ran  last  season,  but  although  he  had  won  both  the 
races  for  which  he  started  this  year,  he  was  considered  by  judges  to 
be  on  too  small  a  scale  to  have  much  chance  of  winning  the  Derby. 
It  was  generally  believed,  too,  that  speed  rather  than  staying  was 
his  forte.  One  of  the  most  uncertain  horses  in  the  race  was  Mask. 
After  running  in  and  out  in  an  inexplicable  manner  as  a  two-year-old, 
he  appeared  at  Newmarket  in  the  Spring  and  received  a  beating 
from  Merry-go-round.  Afterwards  he  ran  nowhere  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  lost  the  form 
that  he  had  shown  last  season;  yet  in  the  Second  Spring  Meeting 
he  came  out  in  the  Payne  Stakes,  with  16  to  1  betted  against  him, 
and  beat  Elizabeth,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas, 
Abbot,  who  had  run  third  in  the  Two  Thousand,  and  nine  other 
horses.  Racing  critics  pointed  out  that  Abbot  was  catching  him 
very  quickly  at  the  finish ;  but  Mask  was  in  front  When  the 
winning  post  was  passed,  which,  after  all,  was  the  important 
matter.  Many  people  fancied  Valentino,  a  good-looking  horse 
which  had. anything  but  a  successful  two-year-old  career.  Another 
horse  which  had  not  distinguished  itself  as  a  two-year-old  was 
Ercildoune,  whose  only  performance  had  been  to  run  nowhere  for 
the  Prendergast  Stakes.  Yet  this  colt  became  a  favourite.  His 
breeding  was  excellent,  as  he  was  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Anderida. 
Draycott  had  won  the  Nursery  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  Fire 
King  had  won  the  Great  Sapling  Stakes  at  Sandown.  Pelleas, 
by  Parmesan,  had  won  the  only  race  for  which  he  started  last 
season,  and  this  year  also  he  had  wron  a  race.  Yon  der  Tann  by 
Vanderdecken  won  a  race  last  season ;  but  he  had  run  very  in- 
gloriously  on  several  occasions. 

The  day  of  the  Derby  was  extremely  hot,  and  the  ground  was 


as  hard  as  iron.  There  was  a  large  crowd  in  the  paddock ;  but  all 
Peck's  horses  were  saddled  in  the  private  grounds  of  Lord  Rose- 
berv,  so  Bend  Or,  Muncaster,  and  Ercildoune  were  not  harassed 
by  a  mob  of  critics  until  a  short  time  before  the  race,  when  they 
took  a  few  turns  round  the  public  saddling-paddock  before  starting 
for  the  course.  As  the  horses  cantered  past  the  stand  the  grand 
action  of  the  favourite  was  very  noticeable.  Nineteen  starters 
went  to  the  post,  and  after  a  little  delay,  they  walked  abreast  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  went  away  at  once  without  a  single 
false  start.  As  they  ran  into  the  straight  Robert  the  Devil  was 
leading,  and  he  soon  came  clear  away  from  the  rest  of  the  field. 
Bend  Or,  who  had  been  lying  in  the  ruck  of  the  field,  now  came 
forward ;  but  his  jockey  was  hard  at  work  upon  him,  while  the 
rider  of  Robert  the  Devil  was  sitting  quite  still,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  last-named  horse  had  the  race  in  hand  as  they  passed  the 
grand  stand.  The  ring  men  were  delighted,  as  the  defeat  of  Bend 
Or  would  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  them.  They  roared  with 
joy  as  the  horses  passed  the  post,  for  it  seemed  from  the  common 
betting  ring  as  if  Robert  the  Devil  had  won ;  but  their  rejoicing 
suddenly  fell  Hat  when  they  saw  Bend  Or's  number  put  up  first, 
and  Robert  the  Devil's  second.  The  fact  was  that  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  winning-post  Bend  Or  had  rushed  up  to  Robert  the 
Devil  like  a  fiash  of  lightning,  and  had  just  succeeded  in 
securing  the  race  by  a  head.  He  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some horse.  His  very  walk  is  perfection,  and  his  gallop 
is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  His  arched  neck  and  blood- 
like points,  too,  add  much  to  his  good  looks;  but  he  seems 
a  little  light,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  has  a  very  wear- 
and-tear  appearance.  His  jockey,  Archer,  had  been  severely- 
bitten  by  a  savage  horse  in  the  spring,  and  there  had  been  some 
doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  ride  in  the  Derby  ;  but  he  got 
well  in  time,  with  some  days  to  spare,  and  he  had  ridden  four 
horses  to  victory  on  the  day  before  the  Derby.  In  the  latter  race 
he  wore  a  small  shield,  with  a  bend  or  across  it,  on  the  left  side  of 
his  yellow  satin  racing-jacket.  Robert  the  Devil,  who  ran 
second,  is  a  very  handsome  dark  bay  horse,  but  he  is  rather  light 
and  narrow,  and  he  is  somewhat  deficient  in  muscle.  Mask,  who 
was  third,  is  not  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  has  an  indifferent  middle 
piece  ;  but  lie  has  a  good  forehand,  and  his  hip3  are  remarkably 
muscular.  The  state  of  the  ground  was  particularly  well  suited 
to  lightly-framed  horses,  such  as  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil. 
We  could  not  help  wondering  what  the  result  of  the  race  would 
have  been  if  the  course  had  been  ankle-deep  in  mud,  as  it  was  last 
year. 

A  notice  of  the  Derby  of  this  year  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  catastrophe  which  befell  Beaudesert,  the  winner 
of  the  Middle  Park  Plate.  Although  he  had  not  been  placed  for 
the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  this  colt  started  first  favourite 
for  the  Middle  Parle  Plate,  and  he  won  the  race  by  half  a  length, 
beating  a  field  of  seventeen  horses.  He  was  purchased  last  autumn 
for  7,000  guineas,  with  a  view  of  winning  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  and  the  Derby  of  this  year,  for  the  first  of  which  races,  as 
we  pointed  out  in  a  former  article,  he  was  disqualified  through  the 
death  of  Lord  Anglesey.  It  was  considered  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  he  had  been  entered  for  the  Derby  in  Mr.  Brown's 
name,  instead  of  in  that  of  Lord  Anglesey,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  favourites  for  that  race.  So  late  as  the  10th  of  May 
Bend  Or  was  first  favourite  at  4  to  1,  and  Beaudesert  was  second 
favourite  at  5  to  1.  There  had  been  reports  in  circulation  for 
some  months  that  Beaudesert  had  got  what  is  technically  called  a 
bowed  sinew  on  one  of  his  fore  legs,  and  that  he  wore  plasters  and 
a  bandage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  he  had  had  this 
malformation  as  a  yearling,  while  some  said  he  had  been  foaled 
with  it.  His  backers  were  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  his 
leg  had  been  at  any  rate  in  the  same  condition  when  he  was  pur- 
chased last  autumn  for  such  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  that  he 
had  then  been  passed  sound  by  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon.  He 
was  reported  to  be  going  on  admirably  with  his  preparation 
for  the  Derby,  when  suddenly  the  news  came  that  he  was  lame. 
It  seems  that,  after  a  gallop  with  some  other  horses  in  the  same 
stable,  the  colt  was  pulled  up  lame,  and  that  all  hope  of  his  start- 
ing was  at  an  end.  There  appears  to  be  a  fate  against  winners  of 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  winning  the  Derby.  The  Middle  Park 
Plate  was  instituted  with  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  par  excellence 
the  great  trial  of  two-year-olds,  and  that  the  winners  would  in  all 
probability  secure  the  great  three-year-old  races  of  the  following 
year,  especially  the  Derby.  What  has  been  the  fact  ?  Instead 
of  proving  a  guide  to  the  Derby,  during  the  fourteen  years  that 
the  race  has  been  in  existence  not  one  of  its  winners  has  after- 
wards won  the  Derby,  although  they  have  occasionally  won  the 
Two  Thousand  or  St.  Leger.  Several  have  turned  out  screws  as 
three-year-olds,  notably  Green  Sleeves,  Beauclerc,  and  Beaudesert. 
The  question  presents  itself  whether  such  a  two-year-old  race  as 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  is  desirable.  As  it  is  very  valuable,  and 
great  prestige  is  attached  to  winning  it,  two-year-olds  are  trained 
for  it  up  to  a  point  which  is  very  trying  to  such  young  animals. 
It  is  often  a  very  severe  race,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that, 
instead  of  the  winner  being  likely  to  take  the  Derby  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  training  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  and  his  hard 
race  lor*  it  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  preventing  him  from  winning 
the  greatest  prize  of  the  British  Turf. 
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REVIEWS. 


SAYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.* 

THE  rapid  rate  at  -which  philological  research  and  speculation 
are  pushed  on  is  certainly  surprising,  and  to  some  persons  may 
perhaps  be  not  altogether  pleasant.  Many  who  are  not  yet  far 
advanced  in  age  were  subjected  to  a  teaching  which  in  language 
was  as  thoroughly  empirical  as  that  of  Greek  boys  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle.  In  this  comparatively  short  interval  the  scientific  method 
has  worked  a  wonderful  change,  and  it  now  threatens  to  sweep 
away  not  a  few  conclusions  which  have  been  regarded  of  late 
years  as  solid  and  well-established,  and  in  many  points  to  reverse 
the  notions  formed  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  origin  and 
growth  of  language  were  brought  about.  This  purpose  of  radical 
reform  is  put  forth  by  Mr.  Sayce  with  startling  clearness.  His 
volumes  will  certainly  introduce  the  reader  to  the  science  with 
very  sufficient  completeness,  but  they  cau  scarcely  fail  to  leave  him 
with  some  iconoclastic  inclinations,  which  may  for  a  time  at 
least  be  but  poorly  gratified.  We  are  not  tempted,  however,  to 
turn  aside  from  theories  or  suggestions  merely  because  we  dislike 
the  consequences  involved  in  them  ;  and  if  we  regret  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  changes  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  of  others 
which  seem  impracticable,  we  are  ready  to  welcome,  if  it  be 
forthcoming,  evidence  which  may  conclusively  show  that  ideas 
entertained  even  by  the  greatest  philological  scholars  and  thinkers 
must  be  given  up.  The  progress  of  science  cau  be  stayed  for 
no  man ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  discovery  of 
truth  will  more  than  make  amends  for  any  sacrifices  demanded 
of  us.  But  we  have  first  of  all  to  take  care  that  the  truth 
is  really  discovered ;  and  we  are  at  least  justified  in  re- 
serving our  judgment,  if  we  find  that  the  adoption  of  a  given 
method  is  followed  by  the  invasion  of  a  province  which  seems  to 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  science  in  question.  We  may  read 
patiently  the  evidence  or  the  arguments  which  are  to  prove  that 
the  human  faculty  of  speech  lies  chiefly  in  some  folds  in  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  or  to  show  that  from  the  homo  alalus, 
or  speechless  man,  branched  off,  according  to  the  favouring  or  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  their  condition,  the  several  tribes  of 
gorillas,  chimpanzees,  and  orang-otangs  on  the  one  side,  and  the  an- 
cestors of  articulate  human  speakers  on  the  other.  But  the  theories 
of  the  best-known  philologers  have  of  late  years  been  so  rudely 
shaken,  and  many  of  them  are  so  roughly  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Sayce, 
that  we  may  prefer  to  wait  and  see  whether  some  of  the  notions 
recently  put  forward  may  not,  in  their  turn,  bo  thrown  aside. 
Meanwhile  we  may  fairly  decline  to  admit  that  any  researches  into 
the  physical  organs  of  speech  or  into  the  storehouses  of  either 
living  or  dead  dialects  can  touch  that  spiritual  order  of  things  to 
which  man  belongs  as  much  as  he  belongs  to.  the  sensible  world, 
or  in  any  way  affect  interests  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than 
those  by  which  he  is  here  surrounded. 

The  work  of  pioneers  in  a  new  science  must,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, be  of  necessity  destructive  at  the  outset.  There  is  per- 
haps no  science  which  has  not  suffered  at  first  from  the  intrusion 
of  men  who  are  content  to  guess  at  haphazard,  or  whose  honest 
efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  have  been  thwarted  and  frustrated  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  compelled  to  work.  The 
ordinary  systems  of  grammar  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  middle  ages  are  an  inheritance  which  must  be  traced  back  to 
men  who  had  no  other  materials  to  work  on  than  those  which 
were  provided  by  their  own  language;  and  the  evils  of  which 
this  unfortunate  necessity  has  been  the  fruitful  source  are  most 
carefully  and  forcibly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sayce.  Others,  indeed,  have 
not  been  blind  to  their  disastrous  consequences ;  but  the  English 
student  who  follows  Mr.  Sayce's  guidance  will  see  at  once  how 
powerless  Greek  thought  necessarily  was  towards  building  up  any- 
thing like  a  real  science  of  language.  The  Greek  analysed 
the  forms  of  his  own  speech,  but  he  did  so  logically,  for, 
in  truth,  he  could  know  nothing  of  linguistic  laws ;  and  all 
his  attempts  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  etymology- 
could  issue  only  in  the  multiplication  of  guesses,  of  which 
the  few  that  chanced  to  hit  the  mark  had  no  value,  while 
the  rest  were  either  contemptible  or  ludicrous.  Of  the  duty  of 
comparing  dialects  and  of  the  results  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  process  he  was  profoundly  uncouscious ;  and  Plato,  when 
he  noticed  the  resemblance  of  certain  Greek  to  certain  Phrygian 
words,  did  so,  as  Mr.  Sayce  remarks,  only  to  draw  from  it  a  wrong 
conclusion.  Instead  of  comparing  the  grammatical  structure  and 
forms  of  the  two  languages,  he  simply  assumed  that  the  Greek  had 
borrowed  these  words  from  the  Phrygian ;  and  the  subsequent 
conquests  of  Alexander,  by  convincing  later  generations  of  their 
immeasurable  superiority  to  barbarians,  had  the  effect  of  confining 
philological  research  to  that  one-sided  and  therefore  erroneous  ex- 
position of  the  grammar  of  a  single  language  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce 
justly  says,  has  been  the  bane  of  classical  philology  down  to  our 
own  time.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  the  absurdities 
which  have  cropped  up  from  this  fatal  method.  We  may  laugh 
at  Junius  when  he  tells  us  that  so  is  merely  the  Greek  us  reversed, 
and  that  sin  is  derived  from  o-iveiv ;  we  may  be  irritated  as  well  as 
amused  by  Scaliger's  assertion  that  the  Latin  ordo  means  "  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further,"  the  Tribune  saying  to  his 
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soldiers,  "  opov  5&>,  inde  ordo"  The  truth  is  that  the  system 
and  all  its  results  were  utterly  worthless  ;  and  the  explanations 
of  Voss,  Wachter.  and  others  who  have  followed  them,  are  not 
one  whit  more  valuable  and  certainly  are  less  amusing  than  those 
which  Durandus  of  Mende  sprinkled  over  his  ponderous  treatise  on 
Symbolism.  We  may  forgive  the  mediaeval  bishop  who  in- 
nocently remarks  that  cemetery  is  made  up  of  cimen,  sweet,  and 
sterion,  a  station,  because  there  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  departed 
rest  in  peace ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  be  angry  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  word  cause  is  either  from  chaos,  from  which  all 
things  have  come,  or  from  Kavais,  or  a  cavendo,  or  a  cam.  Mr. 
Sayce  notices  some  recent  volumes  which  would,  he  says,  raise  the 
envy  of  a  Latin  etymologist;  but  the  same  harvest  of  folly  must 
continue  to  spring  up  so  long  as  men  go  on  without  caring  to  de- 
termine the  relations  of  one  language  to  another  by  any  other 
measure  than  that  of  their  own  inclinations  or  prepossessions. 

Side  by  side  with  this  useless  guesswork  went  on  the  growth  of 
grammatical  science ;  which,  following  really  the  method  of  logic, 
led  to  the  theory  of  a  grammar  which  should  be  universal.  But 
even  here  the  ignorance  of  the  real  links  and  relationships  of 
dialects  worked  nothing  but  mischief.  The  grammatical  ter- 
minology of  the  Greek  was  translated,  as  it  was  supposed,  into 
Latin  ;  but  the  process  imparted  to  it  a  very  different  meaning. 
The  Greek  ycviKr],  or  case  of  the  genus,  was  converted  into  the 
Latin  genitive,  or  case  of  origin ;  and  the  accusative,  or  case  of 
accusing,  was  far  from  representing  the  Greek  alrtariKr),  the  case 
of  the  alrla,  or  object,  which  was  blunderingly  referred  to  the  verb 
alruiofiai,  in  the  sense  of  blaming.  Strangely  enough,  arannnar 
was  following  a  different  course  in  the  distant  land  which  has 
furnished  to  Western  thought  the  means  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  true  philology.  The  Hindu  grammarians  were,  like  the  Greek, 
able  to  deal  only  with  the  phenomena  of  a  single  language;  but  their 
grammatical  system  and  nomenclature  rest,  Mr.  Sayce  remarks, 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  show  a  scientific 
insight  into  the  nature  of  speech  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. This  system  was  worked  out  most  fully  in  the  grammarof 
Panitai,  which,  put  together  in  the  age  of  Sokrates  and  Plato, 
summed  up 

the  principles  of  Sanskrit  phonology,  the  declension  of  the  noun  and  (lie 
conjugation  of  the.  verb,  the  syntax  of  the  adverb  and  the  other  particles, 
the  rules  of  S3'ntax  .  .  .  t lie  etymology  of  words,  with  an  exhaustive 
list  of  primary  and  secondary  formative  suffixes,  and  a  minute  analysis 
of  composition  which  has  been  the  basis  of  modern  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  intricate  subject. 

The  language  on  which  Panini  worked  was  destined  to  show  to 
the  nations  of  the  Western  World  the  relation  of  their  dialects  to 
those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Punjab.  The  first  grammar  of  San- 
skrit was  published  in  Europe  by  two  German  friars  in  1790;  but 
more  than  twenty  years  before  that  time  the  French  Academy 
had  been  assured  by  correspondents  in  Pondicherry  that  between 
the  vocabularies  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  a  relationship  ex- 
isted which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  borrow- 
ing. Knowing  nothing  of  the  researches  of  these  Frenchmen,  Sir 
William  Jones  stated  before  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  in 
17S6,  that  "  no  philologer  could  examine  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin  without  bflieviug  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  common 
source  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exists."  Here,  then,  as  Mr. 
Sayce  remarks,  the  great  discovery  was  made  ;  and  it  was  made 
with  a  sagacity  which  must  excite  our  admiration.  Not  only  was 
the  prejudice  to  be  overcome  that  Greek  and  Latin  could 
have  no  affinity  with  the  speech  of  Asiatics,  but  there  was  the 
temptation,  if  that  prejudice  were  conquered,  to  rush  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  to  speak  of  the  Eastern  tongue  as  the  parent  of 
the  cognate  dialects  of  the  West.  The  contrast  between  Sir  W. 
Jones  and  Dugald  Stewart,  who  insisted  that  Sanskrit  and  Sanskrit 
literature  were  forged  by  the  Brahmans  in  order  to  deceive  European 
scholars,  is  striking  indeed.  The  work  thus  begun  was  carried  on 
with  increasing  zeal  and  success,  until  it  was  crowned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bopp's  Comparative.  Grammar  of  the  most  important 
Aryan  languages.  Of  this  great  achievement  Mr.  Sayce  says  that, 
though  much  in  it  has  since  needed  revision,  '•'  the  main '  results 
at  which  he  arrived  will  always  remain  among  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  linguistic  science."  Unfortunately  Bopp, 
who  had  gauged  the  relationship  of  the  Aryan  dialects  of 
Europe  with  the  most  scientific  precision,  had  "not  determined 
with  equal  accuracy  the  relations  of  the  Aryan  with  other  fami- 
lies of  speech.  Hence  he  felt  himself  justified  in  making; 
use  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
those  of  his  Indo-European  family:  and  the  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  return  to  the  method  of  the 
Greek  etymologists.  But  even  now  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
we  are  all  delivered  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  had  looked  upon  ourselves  as  fairly  emancipated  when 
we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  languages  of  the  world 
might  be  classified  under  the  three  families  known  as  the  Arvan 
the  Semitic,  and  the  Turanian  ;  and  some  of  us  may  have  o-0ne  on 
quietly  to  the  further  idea,  that  all  dialects  were  in  "the  first  stao-e 
monosyllabic,  and  that  through  the  agglutinative  stage  they  passed 
into  the  inflexional.  But  to  lump  all  non- Aryan  and  non- 
Semitic  languages  under  the  common  heading  Turanian  or  Allo- 
phylian  is,  Mr.  Sayco  very  rightly  insists,  "  as  unscientific  as  to 
refer  Aryan  and  Semitic  to  one  ancestor."  The  number  of  separate 
families,  not  merely  branches,  of  speech  now  existing  in  the  world, 
which  cannot  be  connected  with  one  another,  is,  he  remarks  at 
least  seventy-five  ;  and  these  are  but  the  scanty  survivors  of  mul- 
titudes which  have  died  out  altogether— the  debris  of  that  euor- 
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mous  mass  of  human  speech  which,  as  M.  Brdal  has  sought  to 
show,  was  overloaded  with  its  wealth  of  synonyms  and  its  embar- 
rassing superfluity  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Thus  Air.  Sayce  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  the  "  infinite  nuinher  of  primaeval  centres  or  com- 
munities in  which  language  took  its  rise."  "  The  idioms  of  mankind," 
he  adds,  "  have  had  many  independent  starting  poiuts,  and  like  the 
Golden  Age,  which  science  has  shifted  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
the  dream  of  a  universal  language  must  be  realized,  if  at  all,  not 
in  the  Paradise  of  Genesis,  hut  iu  the  unifying  tendencies  of  civili- 
zation and  trade." 

In  short,  if  this  consummation  is  ever  to  be  brought  about,  it  must, 
Mr.  Sayce  thinks,  be  brought  about  by  the  process  which  will  end 
in  making  English  the  language  of  the  world.  But  before  any 
such  result  can  be  hoped  for,  there  is  need,  it  seems,  of  a  radical  re- 
formation. The  shreds  of  inflexion  which  the  language  still  retains 
must,  we  learn,  be  thrown  aside ;  the  signs  of  gender  probably  must 
begot  rid  of;  and  whatever  other  changes  may  be  needed  to  reduce 
the  language  to  the  "  Pigeon  English  "  of  which  Mr.  Simpson  has 
given  us  some  amusing  specimens  must  be  effected  cheerfully  and 
ungrudgingly.  Of  these  changes,  one  of  the  most  urgent,  we  are  told, 
is  the  reform  of  the  English  alphabet.  With  attempts  to  accom- 
plish this  work  by  the  method  adopted  in  the  Phonetic  Ateus  and 
other  like  publications  he  will  have  nothing  to  do,  for  such  devices 
"  would  become  an  antiquated  abuse  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  two."  What  is  needed  is  a  series  of  supplementary  letters, 
possibly  an  entirely  new  alphabet.  At  any  rate,  the  alphabet 
must  be  international — that  is,  the  symbols  of  the  vowels  must 
possess  "  the  phonetic  powers  which  they  had  in  the  ancient  Latin 
alphabet,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  modern  Continental 
alphabets  as  well."  With  the  historical  considerations  which  have 
been  urged  against  this  revolution  or  reform,  Mr.  Sayce  deals  sum- 
marily. Archbishop  Trench  has  pleaded  with  no  little  eloquence 
and  earnestness  against  a  process  which  would,  in  his  belief, 
obliterate  in  great  part  the  history  of  a  vast  number  of  words  in 
our  vocabulary.  But  such  objections,  we  are  quietly  told,  are  "raised 
only  by  ignorance  or  superficiality.''  That  the  questions  thus  raised 
involve  nevertheless  points  of  real  difficulty  few  will  be  disposed  to 
deny ;  and  some  at  least  of  Mr.  Sayce's  readers  will  feel  that  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  right  method  of  teaching  ancient  and  modern 
languages  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  cannot 
be  easily  carried  out  under  existing  conditions.  For  ourselves,  we 
need  only  say  that  we  reserve  our  judgment  on  some  points,  while 
on  others  we  must  decline  altogether  to  follow  him.  Of  the  goal 
which  he  is  striving  after  we  are  left  in  no  doubt ;  but  we  do  not 
share  his  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Pigeon 
English  of  his  distant  future  may  be  as  disappointing  as  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  patience  and  the 
lime  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Sayce 
regards  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  all  philological  efforts 
are  not  in  themselves  a  conclusive  argument  for  abandoning  the 
attempt  in  despair ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  rash  to  shut  our 
eyes  in  the  meantime  to  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way, 
or  to  the  serious  errors  into  which,  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  Mr. 
Sayce  may  lead  his  followers. 


SOXGS  OF  THE  SPEIXGTIDES.* 

O  HOULD  a  poet  write  for  a  little  company  of  learned  amateurs,  or 
k3  for  the  great  public  ?  Probably  a  poet  has  a  right  to  do  both,  or 
either,  when  and  as  he  pleases.  If  he  chooses,  however,  to  confine 
himself  to  such  works  as  can  only  find  hearers  that  are  "  few," 
whether  they  are  "  fit "  or  not,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
plause of  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  resigned  to  the  chance  of  losing 
his  own  breadth  of  vision.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  us  that 
Mr.  Swinburne's  new  book  will  prove  anything  more  than  poetical 
caviare.  Like  caviare,  it  has  a  salt,  sea  taste  ;  it  savours  of  what 
Plato  calls  "  the  bitter,  brackish  element,''  and  it  can  only  be  much 
relished,  we  fear,  by  professional  tasters  of  poetry.  Some  critics 
seem  convinced  that  the  "  subject  "  of  a  poem  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference.  So  far  they  are  like  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  elegant 
young  art-critic,  who,  being  colour-blind,  and  ignorant  of  drawing, 
"despised  "  subject "  even  more  than  drawing  and  colour.  It  is 
perhaps  true,  for  a  critical  few,  that  a  poet  may  as  well  sing  of  a 
sausage  stick  as  of  the  spheres,  and  may  write  as  well  of  the  Loves 
of  the  Triangles  as  of  the  love  of  Othello.  But  the  great,  gross 
public  will  always  be  more  concerned  about  Othello's  jealousy  than 
about  that  of  the  mathematical  nymph  who  loved  Isosceles:  — 

Again  she  doubts  him,  but  produced  at  will 
Sue  sees  the  exterior  angles  equal  still. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  chosen  subjects  quite  so  empty  of  human 
interest  as  the  passions  of  mathematical  abstractions.  The  subjects 
he  has  chosen,  while  they  are  almost  hackneyed  in  his  works,  are 
little  more  to  the  public  than  the  player  was  to  Hecuba.  In  the 
four  odes  in  the  volume  called  the  Springtides,  he  writes  about 
the  sea  and  his  passion  for  the  sea,  about  Sappho  and  his  passion 
for  Sappho,  about  Victor  Hugo  and  his  passion  for  Victor  Hugo. 
On  all  these  topics  Mr.  Swinburne  has  already  composed  abundant 
and  admirable  verse.  He  is,  much  more  t  ruly  than  Euripides,  "  a 
meteoric  poet."  What  charmed  and  surprised  most  in  his  truly 
splendid  poem  of  Atalanta  was  his  love  of  the  blind  powers 
and  vast  forces   of  the  world,  "the  folds  and  fields  of  air," 
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thunder,  fire,  the  sea,  the  tempest.  "  Men  hardly  know  how 
beautiful  fire  is,"  says  Shelley ;  and  we  scarcely  knew  how 
beautiful  are  the  terrible  elementary  forces  of  the  world  till  Mr. 
Swinburne  sang  their  praise  in  strains  of  immense  variety 
and  vigour.  A  sonorous  music  as  it  were  of  chainless  winds, 
and  out-poured  waters,  and  starry  movements  rang  in  the 
choruses  of  Atalanta  round  the  narrow  stage  on  which  men  and 
women  were  mastered  by  destiny.  Perhaps  the  choruses  in 
Erechtheus,  especially  that  chorus  iu  which  the  clash  of  tides  and 
chariots,  of  white  horses  and  white-crested  waves,  seems  to  sound 
with  a  mingled  music,  was  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"  meteoric  "  genius.  In  Atalanta  and  in  Erechtheus,  the  elemental 
strife  was  merely  a  chorus,  and  the  poignant  cry  of  human  passion 
was  clearly  heard  through  the  din  of  storm  and  sea.  But  in  this 
new  volume,in  "Thalassius"and  "On  the  Cliff's,"  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  intenser  interest  is  stifled  and  the  shriller  voice  drowned 
by  verse  somewhat  empty,  if  extremely  sonorous,  by  songs,  to  quote 
Callimachus,  o&a  novros  detSei — songs  vast,  loud,  and  empty  of 
significance  as  the  sound  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  volume,  re- 
peating as  it  does  only  the  less  human  triumph  of  his  old  successes, 
is  likely  to  please  few  but  technical  lovers  of  verse.  The  wider 
public  will  always  want  more  of  "  a  story,"  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  wider  public  (not  that  of  Tupper,  but  that  of  Tennyson,  Byron, 
and  Wordsworth),  seems  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  song.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  allusions  to  the 
remains  of  yEschylus  and  of  Sappho  makes  much  of  his  poem 
"  On  the  Cliff's  "  unintelligible  to  that  excellent  creature,  "  the 
English  reader."  Again,  the  rapidity  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  thought 
is  so  great,  and  the  iength  of  his  periods  so  prodigious,  that,  in 
reading  one  of  his  strophes,  a  man  feels  like  a  puzzled  whist- 
player.  Just  as  the  whist-player  cannot  remember  what  cards 
are  out,  and  who  held  what,  so  Mr.  Swinburne's  reader  casts 
helplessly  about  for  verbs  and  substantives.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  stanza  which  is  rather  harder  reading  thau  most  sentences  in 
Thucydides : — 

Seeing  even  the  hoariest  ash-Make  that  the  pyre 
Drops,  and  forgets  the  thing  was  once  afire 
And  gave  its  heart  to  feed  the  pile's  full  flame 
Till  its  own  heart  its  own  heat  overcame, 
Outlives  its  own  lite,  though  by  scarce  a  span, 
As  such  men  dying  outlive  themselves  in  man, 
Outlive  themselves  for  ever  ;  if  the  heat 
Outburn  the  beart  that  kindled  it,  the  sweet 
Outlast  the  flower  whose  soul  it  was,  and  flit 
Forth  of  the  bod)'  of  it 
Into  some  new  shape  of  a  strange  perfume 
More  potent  than  its  light  live  spirit  of  bloom, 
How  sball  not  something  of  that  soul  relive, 
That  only  soul  that  had  such  gifts  to  give 
As  lighten  something  even  of  all  men's  doom 
Even  from  the  labouring  womb 
Even  to  the  seal  set  on  the  unopening  tomb  ? 

We  say,  with  some  natural  pride,  that  we  have  puzzled  out 
what  Mr.  Swinburne  means  by  this  effusion,  and  his  meaning 
does  equal  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  But  can  any  one 
seriously  affirm  that  poetry  should  be  so  difficult? 

The  first  piece  in  the  Springtides  is  called  "  Thalassius."  It  is 
the  lyrical  history  of  a  child  who  was  found,  like  Arthur,  on  the 
seashore  after  a  tempest.  The  infant  was  educated  by  an  old  poet 
in  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  the  sea.  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Love,  who  rather  abruptly  observes, 

O  fool,  my  name  is  sorrow, 
Thou  fool,  my  name  is  death. 

Afterwards  he  appears  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  bad  company;  at 
least,  if  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  mean  this,  we  cannot  guess  what 
he  does  mean.  We  purposely  make  a  very  long  extract,  as  ail 
example  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  mode  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say  :— 

And  as  when  all  the  world  of  earth  was  wronged 

And  all  the  host  of  all  men  driven  afoam 

liy  the  red  hand  of  Rome, 

Round  some  tierce  amphitheatre  overthronged 

With  fair  clear  faces  lull  of  bloodier  lust 

Than  swells  and  stings  the  tiger  when  his  mood 

Is  fieriest  after  blood 

And  drunk  with  trampling  of  the  murderous  must 
That  soaks  and  stains  thetortuous  close-coiled  wood 
Made  monstrous  with  its  myriad-mustering  brood, 
Face  by  fair  face  panted  and  gleamed  and  pressed, 
And  breast  by  passionate  breast 
Heaved  hot  with  ravenous  rapture,  as  they  quaffed 
The  red  ripe  full  fume  of  the  deep  live  draught, 
The  sharp  quick  reek  of  keen  fresh  bloodshed,  blown 
Through  the  dense  deep  drift  up  to  the  emperor's  throne 
From  the  under  steaming  sands 
With  clamour  of  all-applausive  throats  and  hands, 
Mingling  in  mirthful  time 

With  shrill  blithe  mockeries  of  the  lithe-limbed  mime  : 

So  from  somewhence  far  forth  of  the  unbeholden, 

Dreadfully  driven  from  over  and  after  and  under, 

Fierce,  blown  through  fifes  of  brazen  blast  and  golden, 

With  sound  of  chiming  waves  that  drown  the  thunder 

Or  thunder  that  strikes  dumb  the  sea's  own  chimes, 

Began  the  bellowing  of  the  bull-voiced  mimes, 

Terrible  ;  firs  bowed  down  as  briars  or  palms 

Even  at  the  breathless  blast  as  of  a  breeze 

Fulfilled  with  clamour  and  clangour  and  storms  of  psalms  ; 

Bed  hands  rent  up  the  roots  of  oldworld  trees, 

Thick  flames  of  torches  tossed  as  tumbling  seas 

Made  mad  the  moonless  and  infuriate  air 

That,  ravening,  revelled  in  the  riotous  hair 

And  raiment  of  the  furred  Bassarides. 
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So  came  all  those  in  on  him  ;  and  his  heart, 
As  out  of  sleep  suddenly  struck  astart, 
Danced,  and  his  flesh  took  fire  of  theirs,  and  grief 
Was  as  a  last  year's  leaf 

Blown  dead  far  down  the  -wind's  way  ;  and  he  set 
His  pale  mouth  to  the  brightest  mouth  it  met 
That  laughed  for  love  against  his  lips,  and  bade 
Follow. 

After  these  experiences  the  lad's  passion  for  the  sea  overcame  the 
lures  of  the  "  Bassarides," 

He  communed  with  his  own  heart  and  had  rest." 
That  is  all. 

Surely  it  is  not  an  unfair  or  captious  criticism  which  sees  in 
u  Thalassius  "  a  vast  excess  of  sound  over  sense,  a  prodigality  of 
■words  which  do  not  always  so  much  express  as  conceal  the  poet's 
meaning. 

"  On  the  Cliffs  "  is  an  ode  addressed  to  the  spirit  of  Sappho,  an 
ode  of  the  most  strictly  personal  meaning.  In  the  fragments  of 
the  Leshian  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  find  something  more  than 
her  other  admirers  gather ;  a  message  for  his  own  ears,  a  music  to 
the  world  inaudible  : — 

As  brother  and  sister  were  we,  child  and  bird 
Since  thy  first  Lesbian  word 
Flamed  on  me,  and  I  knew  not  whence  I  knew 
This  was  the  song  that  struck  my  whole  soul  through, 
Pierced  my  keen  spirit  of  sense  with  edge  more  keen, 
Even  ere  I  knew  not, — even  ere  sooth  was  seen, — 
When  thou  wast  but  the  tawny  sweet  v.inged  thing, 
Whose  cry  was  but  of  spring. 

"VVe  do  not  think  Mr.  Swinburne  conceited  for  claiming  kindred 
with  Sappho ;  but  let  him  not  forget  that  a  poetaster  once  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  My  brother,  my  brother,  my  strong,  sweet 
brother !  " 

The  "  Garden  of  Cymodoce is  said,  by  people  who  seem  to 
have  received  private  information,  to  be  an  ode  on  the  island  of 
Sark.  M.  Victor  Hugo  once  visited  Sark ;  so  here  we  have  more 
addresses  to  M.  Hugo,  whom  we  strongly  suspect  of  being  the  old 
poet  in  "  Thalassius."  An  admiring  critic  admits  that,  in  the 
"  Garden  of  Cymodoce,"  the  music  dims  the  eyesight.  In  a  storm 
of  beautiful  but  whirling  words  one  detects  a  few  curses  of 
Napoleon  III.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not  yet  learned  that  "  it  is  ill 
boasting  over  dead  men." 

The  last  piece  in  the  Spring-tides  is  a  birthday  ode  to  M. 
Victor  Hugo.  Every  one  of  his  works  is  noted  and  described. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  select  the  lines  on  the  novel  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize : — 

Above  a  windier  sea, 

The  glory  of  Kinety-three 
Fills  heaven  with  blood-red  and  with  rose-red  beams 

That  earth  beholding  grows 

Herself  one  burning  rose 
Flagrant  and  fragrant  with  strange  deeds  and  dreams, 
Dreams  dyed  as  love's  own  flower,  and  deeds 
Stained  as  with  love's  own  life-blood,  that  for  love's  sake  bleeds. 

Criticism  of  poetry  should  be  sympathetic,  and  we  confess  that 
we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  poems.  There 
are  many  noble  thoughts  about  freedom,  about  M.  Hugo,  about 
the  sea,  and  there  is  a  bewildering  opulence  of  diction.  It  is 
natural,  in  reviewing  a  poet  who  has  often  given  the  highest  plea- 
sure, to  wish  to  be  pleased.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  well  to  be  con- 
tented with  whatever  work  he  chooses  to  offer.  But  it  is  no  less 
necessary,  though  it  seems  ungrateful,  to  preserve  spontaneity  of 
opinion,  the  unsophisticated  sense  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  not 
really  excellent.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  declare  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's new  poems  seem  to  us  prolonged  and  tedious  repetitions  of 
old  themes,  often  obscure  and  personal  in  allusion,  and  almost 
always  clouded  with  mists  of  words  and  noisy  with  the  shock  of 
adjectives.  They  seem  to  fill  no  empty  place  in  the  sum  of  his 
work,  to  reveal  no  new  power,  nor  even  any  new  taste,  or  observa- 
tion, or  opinion. 


MISS  COLENSO'S  ZULU  WAR.* 

FROM  the  preface  to  this  volume  it  appears  that  "  Colonel  Durn- 
ford  has  written  the  military  portions  of  the  book,  but  is  not 
responsible  for  any  expressions  of  opinion  upon  matters  strictly  poli- 
tical." The  definition  thus  given  of  the  division  of  labour  practised 
in  the  composition  of  this  book  has  a  somewhat  feminine  vagueness. 
There  i9  scarcely  any  portion  of  it  which  has  not  something  to  do 
with  military  movements,  while  the  more  specially  military  por- 
tions hardly  keep  clear  of  politics  for  a  single  page.  But,  wherever 
the  line  may  have  been  drawn,  we  are  to  infer  that  the  general 
bias  of  the  book  is  to  be  debited  to  Miss  Colenso ;  and  we 
must  say  at  the  outset  that  her  general  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject leaves  a  strong  impression,  which  we  think  will  be  felt  by 
every  reader  who  takes  it  up  without  any  prejudice,  that  he  is 
reading  a  brief  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  one  side  rather  than 
an  impartial  narrative.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  Euro- 
pean officials  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Cafl'res— from  the  local  Adminis- 
trators who  first  come  upon  the  scene  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  deals  with  the  ultimate  appeal— can  have  been  so  blind  to  the 
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wrongs  of  the  natives  whose  case  had  to  be  adjudicated  on  as 
they  are  here  represented  to  be.  The  suspicion  of  onesidedness 
which  we  imbibe  from  the  earlier  pages  becomes  still  more  confirmed 
when  we  arrive  at  the  part  which  deals  with  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Zulu  war.  If  one  knew  nothing  more  of  the  case  than  could 
be  learnt  from  this  book,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Cetewayo  was 
a  perfectly  inoffensive  creature  who  was  set  upon  by  the  over- 
bearing English  Governor  without  reason  or  without  warning. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  preliminary  accounts  of  the  existence  of 
a  powerful  and  well- organized  Zulu  army,  or  of  the  state  of 
excitement  prevailing  among  the  native  population  throughout 
the  adjacent  British  territory,  which  was  no  doubt  the  main 
reason  why  Sir  Bartle  Frero  determined,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  put  down  by  force  of  arms  what  he  and  many  others 
who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  considered  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  danger.  Whether  the  High  Commissioner  was  justified 
in  so  acting  without  authority  from  home,  or,  indeed,  as  may  be 
said,  despite  of  orders  from  home,  is  another  matter  as  to  which 
we  all  have  our  opinions.  But  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
danger,  and  to  assume  that  the  Zulu  King  was  an  entirely  blameless 
and  peacefully  disposed  person,  and  that  the  whole  fault  of  the 
quarrel  rested  on  us,  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  it  does  not  need 
much  local  knowledge  to  dispose  of.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was,  no 
doubt,  badly  advised  by  his  general  in  undertaking  the  war  with  in- 
sufficient means ;  but  his  rashness  was  not  so  great  as  might  appear 
from  the  result.  He  could  not  have  reasonably  expected  that 
the  military  operations  would  be  so  thoroughly  mismanaged  as 
they  were,  and  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  if  the 
campaign  had  been  carried  on  with  more  ability  than  Lord  Chelms- 
ford exhibited,  if  more  care  and  less  rashness  had  been  shown  at 
the  outset,  and  more  vigour  and  less  carefulness  afterwards,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  with  success  for  his  justification,  would  not  have  been 
more  leniently  judged.  But  having  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  entering  on  the  war,  it  is  no  doubt  only  fair  and 
proper  that  he  should  bear  the  consequences. 

As  regards  the  original  cause  of  quarrel,  Miss  Colenso  fairly 
argues  that  too  much  may  easily  be  made  of  Cetewayo's  "  solemn 
coronation  promises,"  as  something  having  the  binding  effect  of  a 
treaty  on  him.  We  have  no  right  to  treat  a  Caffre  monarch 
one  day  as  a  child — and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  behaviour  of  that  sort  in  our  ceremony  of  crowning  Cete- 
wayo— and  then  to  act  as  if  he  were  a  civilized  ruler,  bound  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  observe  treaty  obligations.  There  has  been 
too  much  of  this  in  our  dealings  with  inferior  races  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  not  an  independent  prince  in  India  at  this 
moment  with  whom  we  could  not  find  a  cause  of  quarrel  if  we 
were  so  minded,  based  on  an  infraction  of  treaty  obligations.  For 
an  Indian  prince,  like  a  native  African  chief,  will  usually  be  found 
ready  to  promise  anything.  But  admitting  that,  in  our  dealings 
with  Cetewayo  we  acted  too  much  as  if  Grotius  were  his  daily 
reading,  still  no  useful  purpose  is  gained  by  assuming  that  the 
Zulu  King  was  a  perfectly  inoffensive  creature. 

The  case  of  Langalibalele,  as  told  by  Miss  Colenso,  certainly 
appears  a  very  hard  one.  This  chieftain  had  been  driven  out  of 
Zululand  in  1848,  and  was  settled  by  the  English  Government  in 
the  country  below  the  Drakenburg  Mountains,  with  the  duty  im- 
posed on  him  of  defending  Natal  against  the  attacks  of  pre- 
datory bushmen.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  the  Hlubi  tribe — of  which  he  was  chief — should 
be  permitted  the  use  of  firearms,  prohibited  under  certain 
restrictions  to  the  natives  of  Natal.  Nevertheless  the  special 
accusation  brought  against  Langalibalele  to  prove  his  rebellious 
tendencies  was  that  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  were  in  possession 
of  unregistered  guns.  On  Langalibalele  being  called  on  to  come 
down  to  Pietermaritzburg  to  answer  for  his  tribe  in  this  matter, 
he  sent  excuses  and  apologies,  chietly  turning  on  his  own  ill-health, 
as  a  reason  for  not  complying  with  the  order.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  military  expedition  of  1873.  detachment  of 

the  force  sent  out  to  coerce  him,  coming  on  a  party  of  the  tribe 
in  difficult  ground  where  they  exhibited  a  hostile  attitude,  began 
to  fall  back,  whereon  the  enemy  pressed  forward,  and  eventually 
opened  a  fire  resulting  in  a  loss  of  three  Europeans  and  one 
native  on  our  side.  Of  course  the  British  had  to  go  back  again 
afterwards  in  larger  force  to  settle  the  matter,  and  there  appears 
to  have  ensued  a  good  deal  of  barbarous  warfare :  but  the  case 
against  the  English  is  not  strengthened  by  quoting  all  the  un- 
authenticated  rumours  of  the  day  as  evidence ;  as  that  on  one 
occasion  a  white  commander  of  native  forces  "  is  said  to  have  given 
the  significant  information  to  his  men  that  he  did  not  want  to  see 
the  faces  of  any  prisoners  " ;  and  that  \"  it  is  reported  that  a 
prisoner  was  made  over  to  th»  native  force  to  be  put  to  death  as 
the  latter  chose."  Langalibalele  was  brought  down  to  Natal  and 
there  tried  by  a  court  which,  according  to  Miss  Colenso,  was 
illegally  constituted,  and  of  which  the  proceedings  were  a  mere 
matter  of  form  to  bring  about  with  the  semblance  of  legalitv  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  the  old  chief  was  sent  away  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  where  he  has  been  kept  ever  since,  thereby  in  the  lady's 
view  being  very  badly  treated.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
there  is  no  legally  constituted  court  for  dealing  with  such  a 
case  as  this — not  contemplated  or  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
— of  the  misconduct  of  a  Caffre  chief  who,  having  been  driven 
out  of  his  own  country,  is  established  by  us  on  lands  to  which  our 
own  title  is  altogether  questionable  ;  and  that,  if  the  modifications 
had  been  made  in  the  procedure  which  the  author  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  made,  the  legality  of  the  trial  would  not  have  been 
thereby  enhanced,  although  it  might  have  been  kinder  to  the  chief 
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to  adopt  them.  But  th"  story,  as  told  by  Miss  Colenso,  makes 
out  the  conduct  of  the  British  official  a  connected  with  the  case 
to  have  been  from  first  to  last  so  unfair  and  cruel,  not  to  say 
inhuman,  towards  a  perfectly  inoffensive  person,  that  the  reader's 
judgment  is  irresistibly  held  in  suspense  until  he  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  one  anecdote  connected  with  this  affair  of  the  attack  on 
the  lllubi  tribe  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  it  relates  to  a 
very  gallant  but  ill-fated  officer,  whose  name  has  of  late  been  pro- 
minently before  the  public.  Colonel  (then  Major)  Durnford,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  was  leading-  one  of  the  parties  of  the  expe- 
dition, had  his  left  shoulder  dislocated  and  received  other  severe 
injuries,  by  his  horse  falling  with  him  over  a  precipice.  He  was 
lifted  on  to  his  horse  again  and  kept  command  of  his  force.  When 
the  stampede  above  referred  to  took  place,  the  interpreter's  horse 
was  killed,  and,  "  while  Major  Durnford  was  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  man  and  lift  him  on  his  own  horse,  the  interpreter  was  killed 
by  his  side,  and  Major  Durnford  was  surrounded  and  left  alone. 
Dropping  his  reins,  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  shot  his  immediate 
assailants,  who  had  Seized  his  horse's  bridle,  and,  after  running 
the  gauutlet  of  a  numerous  enemy  at  close  quarters,  escaped  with 
one  serious  wound,  an  assegai  stab  in  the  left  arm,  whereby  it 
was  permanently  disabled.  He  received  one  or  two  trilling  cuts 
besides,  and  his  patrol  jacket  was  pierced  in  many  places.  Getting 
clear  of  the  enemy,  Major  Durnford  rallied  a  few  carbineers  and 
the  Basutos,  and  covered  the  retreat.''  He  got  back  to  camp  in 
the  early  morning,  and  on  ihe  evening  of  the  same  day  set  off 
again  with  a  party  of  volunteers  to  the  rescue  of  a  detachment 
which  had  not  come  back  and  was  believed  to  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  cut  off.  The  doctor  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
taking  the  command,  he  was  in  such  bad  case.  But  Durnford 
insisted  on  going,  and,  being  lifted  on  to  his  horse,  started  off  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  troops  in  camp,  and  marching  all  night  came 
on  the  party  he  was  in  search  of  in  the  morning.  This  anecdote 
seems  worth  extracting,  as  characteristic  of  an  officer  who  was 
distinguished  as  much  for  his  personal  gallantry  and  energy  as  for 
his  kiudly  feeling  towards  the  native  population  of  South  Africa, 
and  on  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  manifested  a  desire  in 
some  quarters  to  throw  a  wholly  undeserved  share  of  obloquy  for 
the  disaster  in  which  he  met  his  death,  setting  to  the  last  a  noble 
example  of  courage  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Of  the  account  of  the  Zulu  war  given  in  this  book,  and  which  we 
are  to  understand  from  the  preface  was  cont  ributed  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Edward  Durnford,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  it  contains 
absolutely  nothing  of  importance  that  was  not  known  before.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  thereat  of  the  work — that  is,  every- 
thing that  is  done  by  every  white  man  is  wrong.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford is  run  down,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseiey  sneered  at,  while  the  Cape 
Times  is  quoted  with  approval  as  objecting  to  the  form  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Zulu  country  which  was  adopted  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner, although  it  is  not  explained  in  what  respects  it  is  defec- 
tive, or  what  better  alternative  could  have  been  proposed.  We 
cannot  forbear  from  quoting  in  conclusion  an  amusing  extract  from 
Lord  Chelmsford's  reply  to  an  address  on  leaving  Natal,  wherein 
he  says  that  "any  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts,  I  feel,  is 
due  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  and  the  kindly  ordinations  of  divine 
Providence,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  firmly  and  implicitly 
in  the  elHcacy  of  prayer  and  in  the  intervention  of  Providence." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  which  of  these  two  disposing 
causes  the  General  would  ascribe  the  disaster  of  Isandula. 


MARY  ANERLEY.* 

MR.  BLACKMORE'S  latest  work  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
one  of  his  happiest  productions.  It  is  full  of  the  tine 
touches  of  observation  and  description,  whether  of  people  or  of 
places,  that  have  belonged  to  most  of  his  novels,  and  there  is  a 
strong  dramatic  interest  to  be  found  in  it.  In  this  respect  indeed, 
as  in  others,  there  is  as  much  matter  in  Mary  Anerley  as  would 
make  a  dozen  ordinary  novels,  and  the  only  possible  objection  to 
be  made  to  this  is  that  one  would  like  to  bear  more  than  there  is 
room  for  of  many  persons  and  things  mentioned  by  the  author. 
Whether  Mr.  Blackmore  is  to  be  understood  seriously  when,  as 
on  several  occasions,  he  himself  regrets  that  he  has  not  space  to 
relate  certain  events,  or  whether  this  is  a  permissible  device  to  add 
reality  to  a  story  already  real  enough,  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
many  readers  will  share  our  regret  that  some  circumstances  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  are  merely  hinted  at  instead  of  being  told 
at  full  length,  in  spite  of  their  havingno  absolute  bearing  upon  the 
plot  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Blackmore's  choice  of  place  and  period  in 
Mary  Anerley  helps  at  once  to  accentuate  the  merits  and  to 
veil  the  shortcomings  of  his  style.  Deliberate  whimsicalities  of 
expression  seem  much  less  out  of  place  in  the  mouths  of 
the  personages  to  whom  the  author  now  introduces  us  than 
they  have  done  when  he  has  laid  his  scene  in  more  modern 
times,  and  so  compelled  us  to  expect  less  fantastic  conduct  from 
his  characters.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his 
present  work  Mr.  Blackmore  is  not  infrequently  carried  away  by 
the  humour  or  brilliancy  of  his  own  notions  into  transferring 
them  to  personages  who  are  not  eminently  likely  to  have  enter- 
tained such  ideas. 

The  story  proper  of  Mary  Anerley  opens  in  the  year  1801, 
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at  Scargate  Hall,  "  in  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the 
wild  and  rough  North  Riding  " ;  the  first  chapter  being  practically 
a  prologue,  which  sets  forth  the  strangely  dramatic  death  of 
Squire  Philip  Yordas  just  after  he  had  made  a  will  disinheriting 
his  son  Duncan.  Thus  Scargate  Hall,  when  first  described  to  the 
reader,  is  the  property  of  Philippa  Yordas — "  my  lady  Philippa," 
as  she  was  commonly  called  by  the  tenants — and  Mistress  Carnaby, 
her  younger  sister,  a  widow  with  one  boy.  "  '  Pet '  was  his  name 
with  his  mother  and  his  aunt ;  and  his  enemies  (being  the  rest  of 
mankind)  said  that  pet  was  his  name  and  his  nature.''  One  of  the 
first  things  that  we  hear  concerning  Scargate  Hall  is  that  Pet's 
chance  of  possessing  the  inheritance  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
expect  is  far  from  good,  since  Mr.  Jellicorse,  the  family  lawyer, 
comes  by  chance  upon  evidence  of  a  fatal  Haw  in  the  sisters'  title 
to  the  estate,  and  rides  over  to  make  them  acquainted  with  this 
unpleasant  fact.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  Mr.  Black- 
more 's  fine  disdain  of  the  ordinary  mechanical  craft  of  a  novel- 
ist. Here  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  complication 
which  might  well  form  the  only  staple  of  three  volumes 
of  plotting  and  counter-plotting.  The  author,  however,  uses 
it  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  characters  of  the 
two  sisters,  of  Jellicorse,  and  of  the  true  heir,  who  does  not  appear 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  book,  and  who  destroys  in  favour  of 
his  sisters  the  deed  which,  if  brought  into  evidence,  would  give 
the  greater  part  of  the  estate  to  himself.  From  one  point  of  view 
this  lavish  neglect  of  passible  "  situations "  might  be  thought  a 
mistake  in  art ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in 
the  hands  of  an  inferior  writer  it  might  seem  such  a  mistake.  As 
it  is,  we  might  complain  that  the  fulness  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  work 
makes  it  difficult  to  take  in  and  appreciate  completely  all  of  the 
many  branches  of  his  story;  but  if  his  novel  demands  more 
thought  and  reflection  from  the  reader  than  do  a  dozen  every-day 
novels,  the  trouble  is  far  better  repaid  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
others.  It  is  not  until  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  that  we  are 
introduced  to  Anerley  Farm,  a  place  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Scargate  Hall,  and  the  home  of  the  girl  who  gives 
her  name  to  the  novel.  The  description  of  its  proprietor's  cha- 
racter is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  combined  breadth  and  minute- 
ness of  Mr.  Blackmore's  style: — 

From  father  to  son  the  good  lands  had  passed,  without  even  a  will  to 
disturb  them,  except  at  distant  intervals  ;  and  the  present  owner  was 
Stephen  Anerley,  a  thrifty  and  well-to-do  Yorkshire  farmer  of  the  olden 
t\'pe.  Master  Anerley  was  turned  quite  lately  of  his  fifty-second  year,  and 
hopeful  (if  so  pleased  the  Lord)  to  turn  a  good  many  more  years  yet,  as  a 
strong  horse  works  his  furrow.  For  he  was  strong  and  of  a  cheerful  face, 
ruddy,  square,  and  steadfast,  built  up  also  with  firm  body  to  a  wholesome 
stature,  and  able  to  show  the  best  man  on  the  farm  the  way  to  swing  a 
pitchfork.  Yet  might  he  be  seen,  upon  every  Lord's  day,  as  clean  as  a 
new-shelled  chestnut  ;  neither  at  any  time  of  the  week  was  he  dirtier  than 
need  be.  Happy  alike  in  tSe  place  of  his  birth,  his  lot  in  life,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the.  powers  appointed  over  him,  he  looked  up,  with  a  substantial 
faith,  yet  a  solid  reserve  of  judgment,  to  the  Church,  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  spiritual  lords  and  temporal,  and  above  all  His  Majesty  George  .the 
Third.  Without  any  reserve  of  judgment,  which  could  not  deal  with  such 
low  subjects,  he  looked  down  upon  every  dissenter,  every  pork-deaier. 
and  every  Frenchman.  What  he  was  brought  up  to,  that  he  would 
abide  by  ;  and  the  sin  beyond  repentance,  to  his  mind,  was  the  sin  of  the 
turn-coat. 

With  all  these  hard-set  lines  of  thought,  or  of  doctrine  (the  scabbard  of 
thought,  which  saves  its  edge,  and  keeps  it  out  of  mischief),  Stephen 
Anerley  was  not  hard,  or  stern,  or  narrow-hearted.  Kind,  and  gentle, 
and  good  to  every  one  who  knew  "how  to  behave  himself,"  and  dealing  to 
every  man  full  justice — meted  by  his  own  measure — he  was  liable  even  to 
generous  nets,  after  being  severe  and  having  bis  own  way.  But  if  anybody 
ever  got  the  better  of  him,  by  lies,  and  not  fair  bettering,  that  man  had 
wiser  not  begin  to  laugh  inside  the  Biding.  Stephen  Anerley  was  slow 
hut  sure  ;  not  so  very  keen,  perhaps,  but  grained  witli  kerns  of  maxim"d 
thought,  to  meet  his  uses  as  they  came,  and  to  make  a  rcgue  uneasy.  To 
move  him  from  such  thoughts  was  hard  ;  but  to  move  him  from  a  spoktit 
Avoid  had  never  been  found  possible. 

Anerley  Farm  lies  just  outside  the  Dane's  Dyke,  which  cuts  oil 
"  Flamborough  Head,  and  a  solid  centre  of  high  land  from  the  rest 
of  Yorkshire.  The  corner,  so  intercepted,  used  to  be,  and  is  still 
called  '  Little  Denmark ' ;  and  the  indwellers  feel  a  large  contempt 
for  all  their  outer  neighbours."  We  have  quoted  these  few  lines 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Blackmore  has  depicted  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  curious 
place.  One  feels  as  one  reads  that  the  people  must  have  behaved 
and  spoken  exactly  as  the  author  makes  them  speak  and  behave. 
As  Mary  rides  down  the  hollow  of  the  Dyke  on  the  same  morning 
on  which  Mr.  Jellicorse  leaves  Scargate  Hall,  "  armed  with  in- 
structions to  defy  the  Devil,  and  to  keep  his  discovery  quiet,"  she 
falls  in  with  a  man  who  is  running  for  his  life  from  other  men  who 
are  pursuing  him  and  shooting  at  him.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of 
a  moment,  she  shows  him  a  place  where  he  can  hide,  and  presently 
"  three  broad  men,  with  heavy  fusils  cocked,  came  up  from 
the  sea-mouth  of  the  Dyke,  steadily  panting,  and  running 
steadily  with  a  long  enduring  stride.  Behind  them  a  tall,  bony 
man,  with  a  cutlass,  was  swinging  it  high  in  the  air,  and 
limping,  and  swearing  with  great  velocity.  1  Coast-riders,' 
thought  Mary,  and  he  a  free-trader!  Four  against  one  is 
cowardice.'"  With  feminine  skill  she  puts  the  revenue  men  off' 
the  scent,  and  then  exchanges  a  few  words  with  the  smuggler,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  reader  will  observe  a  curious  instance  of 
the  impossible  whimsicality  in  which  the  author  sometimes  in- 
dulges. He  begs  her  to  pick  up  for  him,  if  she  chances  upon  it  in 
her  ride,  the  fellow  to  a  curious  and  handsome  ring  which  hangs 
in  one  of  his  ears.  It  has  been  shot  away  and  he  cannot  stay  to 
look  for  it.  "  'And  they  really  shot  away  one  of  your  earrings ! 
Careless,  cruel,  wasteful  men!     What  could  they  have  been 
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thinking  of?'  'They  were  thinking  of  getting  what  is  called 
"blood-money"!  One  hundred  pound9  for  Robin  Lyth.  Dead 
or  alive— one  hundred  pounds.'"  When  Mary  goes  on  to 
abuse  Carroway,  the  coastguard  captain,  Robin  Lyth— commonly 
called  the  new  Robin  Hood— replies  that  Carroway  is  only  doing 
his  duty.  "  '  His  life  has  been  in  my  hands  fifty  times  ;  but  I  will 
never  take  it.  He  must  be  killed  sooner  or  later,  because  he 
rushes  into  everything.  But  never  will  it  be  my  doing.'  "  These 
words  have  a  dramatic  beariDg  on  important  events  which 
happen  much  later  on.  Readers  will  no  doubt  foresee 
the  result  of  this  meeting  between  Mary  and  _  Robin  Lyth, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  foresee  the  many  and  curious  obstacles 
which  interfere  with  true  love's  course.  Here  we  are  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  guide 
the  reader's  attention.  The  many  episodes  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred have  all  a  connexion  more  or  less  remote  with  the  fortunes 
of  Robin  Lyth,  and  by  consequence  of  Mary.  At  the  same  time 
each  one  of  them  might  fairly  be  called  a  novel  in  itself,  and 
might  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  review.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  may  be  to  say  something  as  to  the  general  course  of  the 
story,  repeating  again  that  every  character,  however  much  or  little 
involved  in  the  plot,  is  drawn  with  singular  and  complete  care  and 
skill,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  oddities  of  which  mention  has  been 
made. 

Not  long  after  the  events  just  narrated,  Carroway,  after  an  ex- 
citing chase,  brings,  as  he  says,  Robin  Lyth  in  custody  before  Dr. 
Upround,  rector  of  Flamborough,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace.    The  position  is  an  awkward  one  for  the  Doctor,  who, 
like  most  people  in  the  place,  is  much  attached  to  Robin,  and  has 
known  him  since  he  was  found,  a  tiny  child  in  gold-embroidered 
and  gold-buttoned  night-clothing,  lying  on  the  shore  as  if  he  had 
been  dropped  from  the  sky.    Fortunately  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  found  at  the  moment  when  the  prisoner  is  confronted  with 
the  magistrate.     "  Lieutenant  Carroway,"  the  Doctor  said,  "  I 
greatly  fear  that  you  have  allowed  zeal,  my  dear  sir,  to  outrun 
discretion.    Robin  Lyth  is  a  young,  and  in  many  ways  highly 
respected,  parishioner  of  mine.    He   may  have  been  guilty  of 
casual  breaches  of  the  laws  concerning  importation,  laws  which 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and  require  deep  knowledge  of  legisla- 
tion both  to  observe  and  to  administer.    I  heartily  trust  that  you 
may  not  suffer  from  having  discharged  your  duty  in  a  manner 
moBt  truly  exemplary,  if  only  the  example  had  been  the  right  one. 
This  gentleman  is  no  more  Robin  Lyth  than  I  am."*  This  is  by 
no  means  the  narrowest  escape  which  Robin  has  from  the  clutches 
of  the  conscientious  Carroway,  whose  steadfast  pursuit  of  the 
smuggler  ends,  as  the  sequel  shows,  badly  for  both.  Among 
Carroway's  men  is  one  with  the  oddly  appropriate  name  of  Cad- 
man,  who  for  various  reasons  cherishes  an  undying  grudge  against 
his  commander.    On  one  occasion  Robin  is  at  last  fairly  trapped 
in  one  of  his  favourite  caves  by  Carroway,  who  hitherto  has  been 
constantly  put  off  the  scent  by  accomplices  of  the  smuggler.  Car- 
roway at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  stands  up  in  the  bow  of  his 
pinnace  and  cries, ''  In  the  name  of  the  King,  surrender  ! "  To 
which  Robin  answers,  "  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  splash  !  "  and  a 
scene  of  wild  confusion  ensues,  in  the  course  of  which  the  gallant 
Carroway,  mad.  with  rage,  exclaims,  "  Their  blood  be  upon  their 
own  heads ;  draw  your  hangers,  and  at  'em."    "  He  never  spoke 
another  word,  but  furiously  leaping  at  the  smuggler  chief,  fell 
back  into  his  own  boat  and  died  without  a  struggle,  without  a 
groan.    The  roar  of  a  gun  and  the  smoke  of  powder  mingled  with 
the  watery  hubbub,  and  hushed  in  a  moment  all  the  oaths  of 
conflict."    The  climax  of  Robin's  misfortunes  is  that  he  is 
suspected  of  having  killed   Carroway,  and  has  to    go  first 
into  hiding  and  then  to  fly  the  country.     Retribution,  how- 
ever, overtakes    the  real   author  of   the   crime.     A  certain 
Mordacks,  an  admirably  drawn  and  important  character,  who  is 
employed  to  seek  out  the  lost  heir  of  Sir  Duncan  Yordas,  brings 
the  deed  home  to  its  perpetrator  some  time  after  its  commission, 
in  a  finely  dramatic  fashion.    He  sends  one  "  Nicholas  the  Fish," 
a  mighty  diver,  to  look  for  the  gun  with  which  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  cave,  and,  at  an  appointed  moment 
when  Nicholas  is  completely  invisible  in  the  water,  a  preventive 
gig,  with  Carroway's  widow  sitting  in  the  stern,  comes  into  the 
cave.    Mordacks  makes  the  man  a  speech  in  which  he  recounts 
the  deed  and  announces  its  coming  discovery  and  punishment. 
"  I  am  not  eloquent,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of  words  ;  my 
motto  is  strict  business.    And  business  with  me  is  a  power,  not 
a  name.    I  lift  my  hand  ;  you  wait  for  half  a  minute  ;  and  then, 
from  the  depths  of  this  abyss,  arises  the  gun  used  in  the  murder  " : — 

The  men  understood  about  half  of  this,  being  honest  fellows  in  the  main, 
and  desiring  time  to  put  heads  together,  about  the  meaning  ;  but  one  there 
was,  who  knew  too  well  that  his  treacherous  sin  had  found  him  out.  He  strove 
to  look  like  the  rest,  but  felt  that  his  eyes  obeyed  heart  mote  than  brain  ; 
and  then  the  widow,  who  had  watched  him  closely  through  her  black  veil, 
lifted  it,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  his.  Deadly  terror  seized  him  ;  and  he 
wished  that  he  had  shot  himself. 

"  Stand  up,  men,"  the  commander  shouted;  "until  we  seethe  end  of 
this.  The  crime  has  been  laid  upon  our  force.  We  scorn  the  charge  of 
such  treachery.  Stand  up,  men ;  and  face,  like  innocent  men,  whatever 
can  be  shown  against  you." 

The  men  stood  up,  and  the  light  of  the  torches  fell  upon  their  faces.  All 
were  pale,  with  fear  and  wonder  ;  but  one  was  white  as  death  itself.  Call- 
ing up  his  dogged  courage,  and  that  bitterness  of  malice,  which  had  made 
him  do  the  deed,  and  never  yet  repent  of  it,  he  stood  as  firmly  as  the  rest ; 
but  differed  from  them  in  three  things.  His  face  wore  a  smile  ;  he  watched 
one  place  only  ;  and  his  breath  made  a  noise,  while  theirs  was  held. 

Then,  from  the  water,  without  a  word,  or  sign  of  anv  hand  that  moved 
it,  a  long  gun  rose  before  John  Carimau,  and  the  butt  was  ottered  to  his 
hand.   He  stood,  with  his  arms  at  his  sides,  and  could  not  lift  them,  to  do 


anything.  Neither  could  he  speak,  nor  make  defence  ;  but  stood,  like  an 
image  that  is  fastened  by  the  feet. 

"  Hand  me  that,"  cried  the  officer  sharply ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  the 
man  stared  malignantly,  and  then  plunged  over  the  gun  into  the  depth. 

Not  so,  however,  did  he  cheat  the  hangman  ;  Nicholas  caught  him  (as 
a  water-dog  catches  a  worn-out  glove),  and  gave  him  to  any  one  that 
would  have  him.  "  Strap  him  tight,"  the  captain  cried,  and  the  men  found 
relief  in  doing  it.  At  the  next  jail-delivery  he  was  tried,  and  the  jury  did 
their  duty.  His  execution  restored  goodwill,  and  revived  that  faith  in 
justice,  which  subsists  upon  so  little  food. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  sufficiently  explained,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  dwell  upon  more  than  a  few  of  the  many 
sides  belonging  to  this  remarkable  book,  the  pathetic  passages  of 
which  are  not  less  striking  than  the  humorous  or  dramatic  touches 
and  descriptions  which  abound  in  it. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY.* 

THERE  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  last  published 
volume  of  the  Speakers  Commentary,  comprising  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  and  the  Acts,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  the  whole  series.  None  of  the  contributors  to 
this  joint  work  are  to  be  compared,  for  exegetical  skill  and  for 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  to  Dr.  Westcott,  the  Cambridge  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  who  has  undertaken  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
task  has  been  with  him  the  work  of  years,  and  a  real  labour  of 
love.  His  monograph  on  St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  monument  of 
learning,  acuteness,  patient  toil,  and  piety.  Every  one  knows 
how  modern  criticism  has  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Dr.  Westcott  boldly  meets  the  sceptical  writers  of  the 
new  school  on  their  own  grounds.  Not  much  more  is  to  be  disco- 
vered, or  to  be  said,  on  the  points  of  history  or  authority,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
a  minute  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  document  has  now 
for  the  first  time  been  brought  into  court  by  an  orthodox  cham- 
pion, and  confronted  with  the  superficial  objections  and  innuen- 
does of  the  German  neologists  and  Reuan.  Dr.  Westcott 
in  his  Introduction  proves  to  demonstration,  in  our  opinion, 
these  several  points — that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  a  Jew ;  next,  that  he  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  ;  next,  that  he 
was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  next,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Twelve ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  could  have  been 
none  other  than  St.  John  himself.  All  this  is  argued  out  in  great 
detail,  and  shown  by  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  minute  touches, 
allusions,  and  inferences  in  the  sacred  text.  Of  course  we  cannot 
give  even  a  specimen  of  this  searching  investigation.  We  invite 
any  persons  who  are  concerned  in  the  inquiry  to  make  early 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Westcott's  essay.  We  would  instance,, 
however,  the  section  on  the  exact  topographical  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  both  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  of  the  Temple  in  particular,  as  peculiarly  convincing. 
"  No  creative  genius,"  says  Dr.  Westcott,  "  can  create  a  lost  site." 
Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  St. 
John's  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  later  the  date  to  which 
modern  sceptics  defer  its  composition,  the  stronger  becomes  Dr. 
Westcott's  argument.  We  may  note  here,  as  a  single  illustration 
of  this  personal  knowledge  of  places  and  circumstances  the  very 
interesting  discussion  on  our  Saviour's  declaration  that  He  wa3 
the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  Gospel. 
Dr.  Westcott  considers  that  the  discourse  was  directly  suggested, 
by  the  lighting  of  the  great  golden  candelabra,  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  where,  as  is  clear  from  a  later 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  our  Saviour  was  then  teaching.  Ha 
points  out  that  the  Evangelist,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Herodiau  temple  and  the  Jewish 
ritual. 

Dr.  Westcott  pursues  his  examination  of  St.  John's  claims  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  by  marshalling 
the  direct  internal  evidence,  and  also  the  external  evidence,  of  the 
fact.  Then  he  discusses,  with  the  same  fulness  and  the  same 
patient  aggregation  of  minute  details,  the  occasion  and  date  of  the 
Gospel,  its  object,  its  plan,  and  its  style.  Next  follows  a  chapter 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  describing  its  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
This  self-revelation  of  the  Lord  carries  with  it  of  necessity  the 
development  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  men  among  whom 
he  moved.  Accordingly,  St.  John's  Gospel  is  far  richer  in  distinct 
types  of  faith  and  of  unbelief  than  those  of  the  Synoptists.  Dr. 
Westcott  shows  great  penetration  in  his  explanation  of  St. 
John's  pictures  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate.  It  i3  to  St.  John,  too, 
that  we  owe  almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  personal  characters 
of  the  Apostles  and  others  who  believed.  Nathanael  and  Nico- 
demus,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Thomas,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  himself, 
are  known  to  us  in  their  individual  characteristics  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Witness  the  remarkable  account  given  by  Dr, 
Westcott  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle.  He  quotes  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  that  it  was  Philip  who  was  so 
severely  reproved  by  his  Master  for  wishing  to  "  go  and  bury 
his  father."  Philip  ,(  appears  to  hang  back,  to  calculate,  to  rest 
on  others."  "  Jesus  [we  vead~\Ji.Hdeth  Philip."  The  Apostle  had 
not  himself  come  to  the  Great  Teacher.    But  these  words  seem  to 

*  The  Holy  Bible;  with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament.  Vol.  II, 
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imply  "  that  he  was  ready  to  welcome,  or  even  waiting  for,  the 
call  which  was  first  spoken  to  him."  Dr.  Westcott  sums  up  a 
most  interesting;  contrast  with  the  words  :  "  Philip  believed  with- 
out conlidence,  Thomas  believed  without  hope."  We  may  here 
make  room  for  this  admirable  quotation  : — 

This  fulness  of  characteristic  life  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  particularly 
decisive  as  to  its  apostolical  authorship.  Those  who  are  familiar  -with  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  second  century  will  know  how  inconceivable  it  is 
that  any  Christian  teacher  could  have  imagined  or  presented  as  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lias  done  the  generation  in  which  the  Lord  moved. 
The  hopes,  the  passions,  the  rivalries,  the  opinions,  by  which  his  contem- 
poraries were  swayed  had  passed  away,  or  become  embodied  in  new  shapes. 
A  great  dramatist  could  scarcely  have  called  them  back  in  such  narrow 
limits  as  the  record  allows.  Direct  knowledge  illuminated  by  experience 
and  insight,  which  are  the  human  condition  of  the  historian's  inspiration, 
offers  tile  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  dramatic  power  of  the  Gospel. 

The  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptists  is  treated, 
next  in  order,  with  no  less  thoughtfulness  or  completeness  than 
the  discussions  which  preceded  it.  And  then  follow  two  sections 
on  the  relation  of  St.  John's  Gospel  to  the  Apocalypse  and  to  the 
Epistles  which  bear  his  name,  finally,  the  text  of  the  Gospel  is 
considered  in  a  most  scholarlike  essay.  Dr.  Westcott  tells  us  that 
there  are  in  existence  fourteen  uncial  and  more  than  six  hundred 
cursive  MSS.  of  St.  John.  No  existing;  MS.  of  the  New  Testament 
is  older  than  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Westcott  claims  for  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  the  highest  rank  among  the  original  autho- 
rities for  the  text.  He  considers  it  to  represent  the  text  preserved 
in  the  Apostolic  Greek  Church  of  Rome.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  (a), 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  Codex  Bizae  (D) — the  latter  the  great 
treasure  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library— represent  a  text  of 
great  antiquity,  probably  of  the  second  century,  and  of  Palestinian 
origin.  The  final  section  of  this  noble  Introduction  is  by  no  means 
the  least  valuable  or  remarkable.  It  enumerates  and  criticizes  the 
commentators  on  St.  John.  In  this  list  Dr.  Westcott  does  full 
justice  to  Rupert  of  Deutz  and  to  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  among 
mediaeval  interpreters,  and  to  Godet  and  Keim  among  moderns. 
He  attributes,  however,  to  the  living  voice  of  Cambridge  friends 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  work  expended  on  St.  John's 
Gospel  more  help  than  any  books  could  afford  him.  We  note  the 
sound  wisdom  with  which  he  commends  to  more  attention  than 
they  usually  receive  the  renderings  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  ''  It 
seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  that  we  have  lost  in  every  way  from  our 
neglect  of  a  Version  which  has  inlluenced  the  Theology  of  tho 
West  more  profoundly  than  we  know."  Finally,  we  may  observe 
that  Dr.  Westcott's  annotation  of  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
more  copious  than  that  of  most  of  his  compeers.  His  theology  is 
markedly  moderate,  but  is  neither  latitudinarian  nor  "  broad  "  in 
its  sympathies.  Many  of  the  "  additional  notes  "  at  the  end  of 
certain  chapters  are  extremely  valuable,  and  display  most  extensive 
and  varied  learning.  We  can  but  wish  that  the  learned  Professor, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  this  single  bo  >k,  had  had  time  to 
complete  a  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

Full  two-thirds  of  the  volume  now  before  us  are  filled  by  Dr. 
Westcott's  commentary  on  St.  John.  The  remaining  third  is 
devoted  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  treatment  of  this  most 
important  book  seems  jejune  and  inadequate  when  compared  with 
the  more  brilliant  work  of  the  Cambridge  Professor.  The  general 
editor,  Canon  F.  C.  Cook,  has  contributed  the  introductory  matter 
to  the  Acts,  and  Bishop  Jacobson,  of  Chester,  supplies  the  notes. 
The  latter  are  generally  apt,  lucid,  and  succinct.  But  they  lack 
spirit,  and  leave  many  points  of  interest  unnoticed.  Acts  i.  3  may 
be  considered  a  crucial  test  of  exegeticil  excellence.  Upon  its 
proper  understanding  depends  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the 
authority  of  thnse  unwritten  traditions  of  Church  discipline  and 
organization  which  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  Apostolical  times. 
If,  indeed,  the  Risen  Saviour  taught  His  Apostles,  during  the  period 
between  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  "  the  things  pertaining 
to"  His  visible  kingdom,  the  Church,  as  St. Luke  expressly  declares, 
it  follows  as  an  almost  certain  conclusion  that  not  only  such  facts 
as  the  substitution  of  the  First  Day  as  the  weekly  festival  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  Sabbath,  or  Seventh  Day,  hitherto  kept  holy  by  the 
Jews,  but  other  things,  such  as  the  ordinance  of  Confirmation, 
the  transmission  of  the  several  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
general  outlines,  at  least,  of  Christian  worship  and  Christian  disci- 
pline, must  have  formed  part  of  such  oral  teaching.  For,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  structure  of  the  Church  took  shape,  and  its 
practical  working  went  on  from  its  earliest  days,  according  to  some 
fixed  rules  and  principles  which  are  nowhere  laid  down  in  express 
terms  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  best  possible  reason,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
original  organization  of  the  Church.  What  more  probable,  then, 
than  that  matters  of  such  extreme  importance  formed  the  main 
subject  of  the  Lord's  personal  communication  to  His  apostles 
before  His  ascension  ?  It  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  call 
these  things  to  their  memory,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
these  principles.  Bishop  Jacobson  refers  indeed  to  Bishop 
Moberly's  valuable  Discourses  on  the  Great,  Forty  Days,  in  which 
this  great  truth  is  admirably  enforced,  and  also  to  the  famous 
passage  of  St.  Clement  of  Borne,  in  which  the  substitution  of  the 
First  Day  for  the  Seventh  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
thus  ordained  by  the  Lord  Himself.  But  he  scarcely  seems  to 
bave  apprehended  the  full  importance  of  the  significant  statement 
of  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Still,  as  a  general  rule,  Bishop 
Jacobson's  notes  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  judicious. 
He  makes  a  good  point  in  commenting  on  the  well-known  mis- 
translated phrase  "such  as  should  be  saved"  (Acts  ii.  47),  which 


has  been  considered  to  betray  aCalvinistic  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  of  the  English  Version.  Ho  acquits  them  of  this  mala 
fides  by  saying  that  they  were  "  unhappy  "  in  following  here  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  qui  salvi  Jierent.  He  himself  rightly  trans- 
lates the  rovs  aaCnfiivovs,  "  those  who  were  being  saved ;  "  add- 
ing the  comment: — "The  participle  in  the  present  or  imperfect 
tense  expresses  not  a  completed  act,  but  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive state."  In  a  subsequent  note  on  Acts  vi.  3,  Bishop  Jacobson 
quotes  from  Derrick's  note  on  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther  "  an 
explanation  of  the  very  curious  fact  that  in  some  editions  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  notably  the  fine  folio  of  1659  and  the  octavo 
of  165 1 ,  the  words,  "whom  we  may  appoint,"  are  printed,  "  whom 
ye  may  appoint,"  so  as  to  make  the  ordination  of  deacons  the 
office  of  the  laity  rather  than  of  the  episcopacy.  Derrick's  remark  is, 
"  Field  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  printer  of  this  forgery, 
and  to  have  received  for  it  1,500/.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  several  of  his  editions  of  the 
Bible."  We  think  with  Bishop  Jacobson,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Farrar,  that  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  having  been  mistaken  at 
Lycaonia  for  Mercurius,  who  "  was  always  represented  as 
vigorous  and  graceful,"  is  "  not  favourable  to  the  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  Apostle's  personal  appearance  which  are  derived 
from  the  legend  of  Paul  and  Thecla."  Of  course  there  are  endless 
questions  for  discussion  which  are  suggested  by  these  notes.  We 
will  refer  to  only  one  more.  In  the  description  of  the  storm  in 
the  Mediterranean  (Acts  xxvii.),  our  commentator  suggests  that 
the  lightening  the  ship  by  "  casting  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea," 
does  not  mean,  as  is  generally  thought,  that  the  crew  threw  over 
their  provisions,  but  that  the  wheat  was  the  cargo  of  this  Egyp- 
tian cornship,  which  had  shifted  in  the  gale,  and  the  discharge  of 
which  was  necessary  for  righting  as  well  as  relieving  the  vessel, 
and  enabling  it  to  answer  the  helm.  Com  is  still  carried  in 
bulk  in  too  many  seagoing  ships,  as  the  records  of  shipwrecks 
so  often  remind  us. 

We  need  only  say  in  conclusion  that  Canon  Cook's  Introduction 
to  the  Acts  is  ably  and  conscientiously  done.  We  note  in  it  a 
most  valuable  reference  to  a  passage  of  St.  Clement  "  now  com- 
pletely known  from  the  MS.  lately  discovered  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Serrae,-Philotheos  Bryennios,"  in  which  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter  are  called,  even  at  that  early  date,  "  those  two  great 
and  most  righteous  pillars  of  the  Church."  This  disposes  of 
Renan's  ridiculous  opinion  that  an  enmity,  or  even  rivalry, 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  divided  the  Primitive  Christians 
into  two  hostile  camps.  We  can  only  wish  that  the  two  re- 
maining volumes  of  the  Speakers  Commentary  still  to  be  published 
may  be  worthy  of  the  one  which  we  have  now  noticed. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

riMIE  first  of  the  three  books  before  us,  the  Manual  of  English 
JL  Composition,  is  one  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Educational 
Course,  an  excellent  series  of  school  books,  the  useful  qualities  of 
which  have  led  to  their  approval  and  adoption  by  practical  teachers 
skilled  and  experienced  in  their  profession.  This  new  volume  is 
well  fitted  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  series.  The  subject 
the  author  has  had  to  deal  with  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one.  The 
art  of  writing  readable  prose  has  been  mastered  by  so  few  among 
English  authors  that  one  is  tempted  to  look  upon  it  as  a  heaven- 
sent gift,  bestowed  rarely,  and  we  might  almost  say  capriciously, 
on  some  favoured  child  of  fortune  who  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows  has  no  sort  of  right  to  expect  such  favour.  Confirmation 
of  this  view  of  the  matter  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Charles  Lamb,  and  of  Miss  Austen.  They  all  three  wrote  prose 
which  will  charm  all  readers  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts ; 
yet  no  one  of  them  achieved  it  by  following  a  preparatory  course 
of  study  in  the  art  of  composition,  or  by  adhering  to  any  set 
rules  of  style.  Each  took  to  writing,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  with- 
out any  special  training ;  and  though  all  three  attained  the  first 
rank  of  excellence  among  English  prose  writers,  their  lives  were 
originally  cast  in  lines  so  entirely  apart  from  all  literary  influences 
that  their  excellence  seems  almost  marvellous.  Now,  if  an  Irish 
ne'er-do-weel  who  had  passed  his  youth  in  random  rambling,  and 
had  taken  up  one  profession  after  another  without  success,  a  London 
clerk  whose  days  were  doomed  to  drudgery  at  a  desk,  and  a  young 
lady  brought  up  in  the  seclusion  of  a  country  rectory  could  write 
English  better  than  numbers  of  men  of  unquestioned  powers  who 
have  made  the  art  of  writing  English  the  study  of  their  lives,  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  art  is  attainable  by  study  or  can  be  learned 
from  a  manual.  Indeed  it  is  a  significant  and  depressing  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  manuals  of  English  grammar  and 
English  composition  that  have  been  written  for  the  improvement 
of  the  present  generation,  the  quality  of  the  English  commonly 
spoken  and  written,  instead  of  improving,  grows  daily  worse  and 
worse.  The  distressing  deficiencies  of  grammar  and  of  style  in  the 
works  of  the  most  popular  novelists  are  pointed  out  in  vain  by 
candid  critics.  Their  books  are  still  eagerly  bought  and  read  to 
an  extent  that  proves  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  English  nation 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  authors  or  authoresses  of  these  works  in 
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London  :  John  Murray.  1S80. 

Printer  of  the  Industrial  Geography  of  France.  By  G.  Phillips  Bevan, 
F.G.S.,  F.S.S.    London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen.  1880. 

Geography  for  Little  Children.  By  Antonia'Zimmern.  London:  E.  Stan- 
ford. "i38o. 
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•which  they  take  delight.  And  as  we  notice  that  the  higher  the  social 
rank  of  the  readers  who  patronize  this  circulating-  library  literature, 
the  worse  the  grammar  gets  in  the  pages  prepared  for  their 
perusal,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  society  has  so  long- 
indulged  in  slipshod  slang  that  its  members  can  no  longer  under- 
stand any  other  language.  Even  ladies  who  write  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  nursery  and  schoolroom  dare  not  be  grammatical,  for 
fear  of  being  scouted  on  a  charge  of  pedantry  by  the  youthful 
public  whose  good  opinion  it  is  their  aim  to  win.  This  lament- 
able indifference  to  and  ignorance  of  their  own  language,  so  preva- 
lent among  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen  and  women,  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  entrusting  the  primary  educa- 
tion of  both  boys  and  girls  to  foreigners  whose  chief  qualification 
generally  is  ignorance  of  English.  The  fond  mother  who  confides 
her  darlings  to  a  teacher  who  "  can't  speak  a  word  of  English  " 
imagines  that  she  is  securing  for  them  the  envied  fluency  in 
French  and  German  that  she  herself  has  never  been  able  to  attain 
to.  The  result  is  that  the  children — who  are  told,  poor  things, 
that  they  must  speak  languages  they  don't  ftuderstaud — invent  a 
mixed  jargon  of  French  and  English,  and  get  so  confused  in  their 
ideas  that  they  become  incapable  of  writing  a  grammatical  sen- 
tence in  either.  It  is  to  this  system  of  teaching  little  boys  foreign 
languages  before  they  can  reid  or  write  their  own  that  the  large 
proportion  of  failures  in  spelling  among  the  candidates  who 
present  themselves  for  every  sort  of  examination  may 
be  ascribed.  The  English  is  the  only  nation  in  Europe 
which  thinks  its  own  language  unworthy  of  being  taught. 
The  French  and  the  Germans  both  bestow  much  pains  in 
teaching  the  niceties  of  their  mother-tongues,  while  with  us 
"  English  in  all  its  branches  "  is  considered  as  the  least  important 
part  of  the  school  course,  and  the  time  bestowed  upon  it  is  too 
often  looked  upon  as  wasted. 

Although  no  text-book,  however  well  put  together,  can  endow 
dull  minds  with  the  power  of  writing  readable  books,  such  a  book 
can  at  least  give  even  the  dullest  an  amount  of  knowledge  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  express  themselves  grammatically  in  conversation 
and  by  letter.  Even  this  amount  of  excellence,  small  though  it 
may  seem,  few  persons  can  attain  to  without  being  taught.  The 
publication  of  A  Manual  of  English  Composition  in  a  series 
which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  classics  we  hail  as 
a  sign  that  schoolmasters  are  awaking  to  the  consciousness  that  it 
is  just  as  necessary  to  teach  the  average  schoolboy  how  to  string 
sentences  together  in  English  as  in  Latin.  It  is  this  art  of  string- 
ing sentences  together,  in  which  the  sense  shall  be  plain  and  the 
grammar  faultless,  that  Mr.  Hall's  manual  professes  to  impart; 
and  it  is  well  calculated  for  doing  so.  The  exercises  begin  with 
simple  assertions,  such  as  that  the  "  fire  of  London  happened  in 
1666,''  and  lead  the  learner  steadily  on  until  he  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  dealing  with  such  difficult  subjects  as  the  "  nature  of 
Protection,"  or  the  "  present  political  state  of  Europe."  But  before 
he  arrives  at  this  pitch  of  perfection  he  is  taught  much  that  is  very 
salutary  as  to  what  he  must  do  and  what  he  must  not  do  with 
his  pronouns,  his  participles,  and  his  subjunctive  moods,  when  it  is 
fit  and  proper  to  adorn  his  page  with  figures  of  speech,  aud  when 
he  must  totally  abstain  from  doing  so.  Happily  Mr.  Hall  is 
generally  in  favour  of  abstaining  from  figurative  and  flowery 
language.  In  his  very  first  page  he  urges  the  student  to  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  thus  cautions  him  against  the  use 
of  ornamental  synonyms  as  a  refuge  against  dulness : — 

This  kind  of  tinsel  adornment  pleases  none  except  persons  of  wholly  un- 
cultivated taste,  aud  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  student  will  do  well  to  banish  for  the  present 
all  thought  of  ornament  or  elegance,  and  to  aim  only  at  expressing  himself 
plainly  and  clearly.  The  best  ornament  is  always  that  which  comes  un- 
sought. Let  him  not  beat  about  the  bush,  but  go  straight  to  the  point. 
Let  him  remember  that  what  is  written  is  meant  to  be  read  ;  that  time  is 
short ;  and  that — other  things  being  equal — the  fewer  words  the  better. 

In  another  passage  he  explains  that,  if  a  synonym  be  used  at  all, 
"  there  should  be  some  appropriateness  about  it  in  reference  to  the 
place  where  it  is  introduced."  The  result  of  disregarding  this  rule 
is  often  absurd  in  the  extreme.  The  abuse  of  synonyms  in  most 
cases  springs  from  the  old-fashioned  notion,  still  clung  to  in  most 
manuals  of  English  grammar,  that  it  is  certainly  inelegant,  if  not 
positively  incorrect,  to  repeat  the  same  word  in  one  sentence.  Mr. 
Hall  sees  the  folly  of  this,  and  points  out  that  the  best  word  to 
express  an  object  or  idea,  if  that  object  or  idea  has  to  be  named 
again,  ought  to  be  fearlessly  repeated,  instead  of  being  displaced 
by  a  worse  word  which  does  not  so  happily  express  the  thing  in- 
tended. Since  Macaulay  showed  the  force  that  lies  in  reiteration, 
many  writers  of  repute  have  had  recourse  to  it;  but  we  never 
hefore  met  with  a  school-book  in  which  it  was  tolerated,  much 
less  openly  vindicated.  Mr.  Hall  thus  commends  the  practice  : — 
Repetition  is  a  far  less  serious  fault  than  obscurity.  Young  writers  are 
often  unduly  afraid  of  repeating  the  same  word,  and  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  always  better  to  use  the  right  word  over  again,  than  to 
replace  it  by  a  wrong  one:— and  a  word  which  is  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood is  a  wrong  one.  A  frank  repetition  of  a  word  has  even  sometimes  a 
kind  of  charm— as  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth,  the  foundation  of  all  ex- 
cellence of  style. 

And,  again,  in  another  passage  he  explains  how  "  a  vigorous 
writer  has  no  weak  dread  of  repetition.  Repetition  is  only  bad 
when  it  arises  from  poverty  of  language  ;  and  when  it  is  used  by 
definite  purpose  of  the  writer  it  carries  force  and  emphasis 
with  it." 

Mr.  Hall  does  not  teach  by  precept  alone  ;  he  has  also  recourse 
to  warning  and  example,  and" for  this  end  he  illustrates  and  enforces 
his  rules  by  sentences  taken  from  various  authors.    Indeed,  in 


turning  over  his  pages  the  reader  is  startled  to  find  how  many 
writers,  received  as  unquestionable  authorities,  he  finds  tripping  in 
their  grammar.  The  usual  defects  in  the  passages  quoted  spring 
from  careless  use  of  personal  pronouns  or  a  haziness  as  to  relatives 
and  their  antecedents.  However,  when  we  find  the  Spectator 
among  the  defaulters,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  rule  which 
he  transgressed  was  more  "  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance."  Nor  do  we  see  that,  in  one  at  least  of  the  passages 
quoted,  Mr.  Hall's  amendment  can  be  considered  either  a 
correction  or  improvement.    The  Spectator  writes  : — 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin  stuffed  with  hay 
which  his  [Sir  Roger's]  mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  that  manner, 
and  the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction,  because  it  seems  he 
was  but  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him.  (Addison,  Spectator, 
No.  115.) 

This  undoubtedly  awkward  sentence  Mr.  Hall  corrects  tints : — 

.  .  the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction,  because,  it  seems, 
the  otter  was  killed  by  his  own  dog  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old. 

But  has  he  even  yet  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  knight  who  was 
nine  years  old  when  this  important  event  took  place  ?  We  think 
not.  The  sentence  now  seems  as  if  the  dog  had  been  nine  years 
old,  and  yet  the  rhythm  of  it  is  destroyed.  Mr.  Hall,  indeed,  does 
not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  this  quality  of  rhythm,  though  therein 
lies  the  chief  charm  of  prose.  Its  presence  is  the  subtle  some- 
thing that  carries  the  reader  along  in  spite  of  himself,  though  it 
is  as  impossible  to  define  its  nature  as  it  would  be  to  explain  why 
a  favourite  melody  or  a  delicious  scent  awakens  within  us  feelings 
of  delight.  This  faculty  of  writing  musical  prose  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  no  teaching  can  ever  implant ;  but  without 
it  no  one,  however  great  may  be  his  powers,  will  ever  become  a 
popular  writer. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Hall  devotes  a  chapter  to 
warning  all  persons,  whether  young  or  old,  against  the  use  of 

many  conventional  expressions,  partly  common-place  and  partly  vulgar, 
which  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 
"individual"  for  person,  "  residence "  for  house,  "locality"  for  place, 
"  parties  "  or  "  individuals  "  for  person,  or  men  and  women,  to  "  commence  " 
to  do  anything,  for  to  begin,  to  "  go  in  "  for  any  pursuit  or  study,  "  first- 
class  "  or  "  first-rate  "  for  excellent  (still  lower  are  such  phrases  as  "  A  i," 
"  top  of  the  tree,"  &c),  to  "  transmogrify  "  for  to  transform. 

Among  these  "  vulgarisms  "  he  very  properly  classes  those  scraps 
of  foreign  tongues  with  which  half-educated  persons  are  wont  to 
interlard  their  talk,  the  pleonastic  use  of  "  got"  after  the  verb  "  to 
have,"  and  other  errors  of  a  like  sort  arising  from  lack  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  thought.  He  might  have  added  a  caution 
against  that  commonest  of  all  vulgar  blunders,  the  practice  of 
calling  all  the  relatives  of  a  reigning  sovereign  *  royalties." 
Now  "  royalty,"  as  an  abstract  noun,"  has  no  plural  form.  The 
plural  "  royalties "  can  only  be  correctly  used  to  signify  certain 
proportions  of  the  profits  of  mines  or  of  books  assigned  to  some 
particular  persons.  To  use  the  term  "  royalties  "  when  we  mean 
princes  or  princesses  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  style  a 
bishop's  family  "  episcopacies,"  or  the  children  of  the  president  of 
a  republic  "  presidencies."  Mr.  Hall's  manual  is  certainly  the  most 
sensible  and  practical  book  upon  English  composition  that  we 
have  lately  seen.  The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  it  suggests  as 
themes  for  exercising  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  literary  powers 
of  young  students  will  be  found  a  great  assistance  to  teachers,, 
who  must  often  be  sorely  puzzled  to  hit  upon  subjects  sufficiently 
diversified  without  being  ridiculously  beyond  the  scope  of  youthful 
experience. 

The  Primer  of  the  Industrial  Geography  of  France  is  one  of  a 
series  of  educational  primers  published  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein 
and  Allen.  It  dwells  in  detail  upon  the  natural  productions  of 
France  in  connexion  with  the  manufactures  and  industries  to 
which  they  give  rise.  The  money  made  by  the  several  trades,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them,  are  also  stated.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  Primer  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  depart- 
ments, enumerating  the  towns  they  contain,  with  the  name  of  the 
industry  chiefly  followed  in  each  town  and  department  written 
opposite  to  it.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  examine  into  the 
accuracy  of  each  of  these  items  of  information,  but,  turning  to  the 
description  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  we  note  with  surprise  that 
"Vallauris,  which  has  certainly  won  a  small  celebrity  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  potteries,  is  altogether  left  out ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  pottery  and  porcelain.  Yet  the 
Vallauris  ware  is  perhaps  better  known  out  of  France  than  any  other 
ware  of  French  production.  There  is  also  no  mention  of  the  fruit  pre- 
serving which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  industries  of  the  department. 
Nearly  all  the  crystallized  fruits  which  are  exported  from  France 
are  prepared  in  the  "  confiseries"  of  Grasse.  It  is  at  Grasse,  too, 
and  not  at  Cannes,  that  the  "  parfumeries,"  where  the  perfumers  of 
London  and  Paris  distil  their  sweet  waters,  are  to  be  found. 
Turning  to  another  district,  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  we  find  "  Bag- 
neres-de-Bigorre  "  erroneously  written  "  Bagnes  de  Bigorres,"  while 
its  productions  and  industries  are  set  down  as  "  baths  and  mineral 
waters."  Now,  although  it  certainly  has  both  baths  and  mineral 
waters,  yet,  as  that  is  an  advantage  shared  by  all  the  towns  in  the 
Pyrenees,  it  would  have  been  more  characteristic  of  the  place  to 
name  as  its  industries  the  marble-cutting  works,  which  are  the 
largest  in  the  South  of  France,  and  the  wonderful  knitted  garments 
of  all  sorts,  made  of  Pyrenean  wool,  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
sider the  Industrie  du  fiays. 

The  pages  of  this  primer  are  too  thickly  crammed  with  names 
and  numbers  to  make  it  usable  as  anything  but  a  book  of  reference. 
A  small  commercial  dictionary  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
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title  than  the  one  it  bears  ;  for  as  geography  is  a  science  treating 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  see  how  a  little  book  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  use  man  makes  of  the  earth's  productions 
can  with  reason  be  called  a  primer  of  geography. 

Miss  Zimmern's  little  book  also  belongs  to  a  series,  the  "  London 
Geographical  Series,"  of  which  as  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  sole  repre- 
sentative. It  is  intended  for  very  young  children,  and  aims  at 
nothing  more  than  teaching  them  the  nature  of  maps  and  globes 
and  some  few  elementary  facts  of  physical  geography.  In  a 
chapter  treating  of  political  divisions  there  are  some  strange  state- 
ments about  the  cave-dwellers  having  gradually  become  civilized 
into  the  modern  English,  and  also  an  erroneous  use  of  the  name 
England  to  signify  the  country  in  prehistoric  times.  The  assertions, 
too,  that  the  "  Saxons  ruled  in  England  a  thousand  years  ago," 
and  that  "  a  share  or  shire  of  the  laud  was  often  given  to  one  man 
to  govern,  and  this  man  was  generally  called  an  Earl,"  are  in- 
accurate and  misleading.  Surely  the  explanation  that  "  political 
divisions"  are  "any  parts  into  which  people  agree  to  mark  out 
their  country,"  can  apply  only  to  the  United  States,  to  some  of 
our  own  colonies,  and  to  Frauce  cut  up  into  Departments ;  for  in 
all  other  countries,  at  least  in  Europe,  the  political  divisions  are 
the  result  of  gradual  growth,  and  their  names  form  the  most 
trustworthy  record  of  the  country's  history.  It  seems  bo  difficult 
"to  bring  home  to  grown  people  the  historical  nature  of  political 
geography,  that  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  accustom 
children  from  the  beginning  to  look  at  the  geographical  divisions 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  But  for  the  seeds  of  error 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  this  little  book  might  be  both  useful 
and  attractive  to  young  children,  as  the  language  is  simple,  the 
type  large  and  clear,  while  the  pages  are  enlivened  by  some  good 
maps  and  many  illustrations.  These,  we  are  sure,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  very  winning  to  all  such  little  folk  as  the  "  Dolly,  Fantie, 
and  Too-Too  "  to  whom  this  little  volume  is  dedicated. 


OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.* 

THIS  charming  volume  of  Irish  tales  has  made  its  appearance 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  when  the  lucubrations  of  Professor 
Sophus  Bugge  have  once  more  brought  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
the  Eddie  literature  of  Scandinavia  vividly  before  the  learned. 
It  is  too  soon  to  guess  to  what  extent  the  Western  Gael  will  turn 
out  to  have  left  his  impress  on  the  tales  of  the  Norseman,  but  it  is 
not  a  little  gained  that  we  now  know  that  the  word  Jidda  itself  is 
purely  Gaelic.  But,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  deal  with  Irish  rather 
than  Norse  literature,  we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  plan  of  this  volume  and  the  motives  the  author  had  in  pub- 
lishing it.    In  the  preface  he  speaks  as  follows : — 

The  volume  I  now  oiler  to  tlie  notice  of  the  public  contains  eleven  tales, 
selected  and  translated  from  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  Some  have  been  already  published,  with  original 
text  and  literal  translation,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of 
various  literary  societies,  where,  however,  they  are  inaccessible  to  the 
general  run  of  readers  ;  and,  even  if  they  were  accessible,  they  are  almost 
unreadable,  the  translations  having  been  executed,  not  for  literary,  but  for 
linguistic  purposes.  Others  have  never  been  translated  or  given  to  the 
public  in  any  shape  or  form  till  now.  Of  the  whole  collection  of  eleven 
tales, therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  quite  new  to  the  general  mass 
of  the  reading  public.  Ann,  furthermore,  this  is  the  first  collection  of  the 
old  Gaelic  prose  romances  that  has  ever  been  published  in  fair  English  trans- 
lation. Scraps  and  fragments  of  some  of  these  tales  have  been  given  to  the 
world  in  popular  publications  by  writers  who,  not  being  able  to  read  the 
originals,  took  their  information  from  printed  books  in  the  English  language. 
But  1  am  forced  to  say  that,  many  of  these  specimens  have  been  presented 
in  a  very  unfavourable  and  unjust  light— distorted  to  make  them  look 
fuiunj,  and  their  characters  debased  to  the  mere  modern  conventional  stage 
Irishman.  There  is  none  of  this  silly  and  odious  vulgarity  in  the  originals 
of  these  fine  old  tales,  which  are  high  and  dignified  in  tone  and  feeling, 
quite  as  much  so  as  the  old  romantic  tales  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  a  translation  may  either  follow 
the  very  words,  or  reproduce  the  life  and  spirit,  of  the  original, 
tut  that  no  translation  can  do  both  ;  for  if  one  renders  word  for 
word,  the  spirit  is  lost ;  whereas,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit 
and  manner  are  to  be  given,  one  is  forced  to  depart  from  the  exact 
words,  and  to  frame  one's  own  phrases.  Dr.  Joyce  has  chosen  to  do 
the  latter,  and  we  believe  him  to  have  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
originals,  the  style  of  which  is  generally  simple,  into  simple  and 
homely  English,  which  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  the 
charm  of  the  collection.  Having  said  thus  much,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  stop,  as  we  feel  that  we  have  finished  our  review  ;  but  we  may 
■venture  to  add  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  some  of  the  tales 
themselves. 

In  the  first  tale  in  the  book,  "The  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir," 
who  are  converted  by  a  wicked  stepmother  into  swans,  and  doomed 
to  exist  in  that  form  for  nine  hundred  years,  until,  in  fact,  they 
were  to  resume  the  human  shape  on  hearing  the  bell  of  St.  Patrick, 
we  come  across  one  of  the  common  tricks  of  Irish  legends,  that  of 
extending  the  life  of  a  legendary  character  down  to  Christian 
times.  The  same  occurs  in  another  of  these  stories  in  the  ease  of 
the  mermaid  Liban,  who,  after  wandering  three  centuries  in  the 
world  of  waters,  dies  a  good  Christian  virgin.  Other  instances, 
such  as  the  story  of  St.  Caillin's  life,  might  be  mentioned  of  this  easy 
method  of  bridging  over  periods  the  history  of  which  is  a  blank, 
and  of  introducing  stories  of  Pagan  times.  But  none  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  this  method  has  been  resorted  to  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  come  near  the  story  of  the  Ghost-Chariot  of  Cuchulainn  in 
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the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  a  venerable  Irish  manuscript  of  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  There  Cuchulainn  is  not  made,  it  is  true, 
to  live  at  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  but  he  is  forced  by  the  Saint  to 
appear  in  the  array  in  which  the  shanachies  were  wont  to  describe 
him,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Irish  King,  Loegaire,  who  refused  to  be 
converted  by  St.  Patrick's  preaching  until  he  had  seen  Cuchu- 
lainn careering  over  the  plain,  which  all  serves  to  introduce  a  de- 
scription of  the  chariot  and  the  story  of  the  hero's  experiences  in 
this  life  and  elsewhere. 

The  way  in.  which  the  Celtic  storytellers  seem  to  have  strung 
their  tales  together  was  generally  very  simple ;  one  favourite 
method  reminds  one  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules — the  hero  or  heroes 
are  compelled  to  take  part  in  a  number  of  dangerous  adventures  in 
order  to  attain  a  certain  object.  In  the  Welsh  Mabinogion  we 
have  an  elaborate  instance  of  this,  in  the  story  of  Culhwch  and 
Olwen,  where  Culhwch,  who  is  in  love  with  Olwen,  can  make 
her  his  wife  only  when  he  has  procured  her  father  a  large  number  of 
apparent  impossibilities,  and  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  contests,  the 
very  mention  of  which  was  expected  to  make  him  break  his 
heart.  Dr.  Joyce's  book  gives  us  a  good  specimen  of  the  same 
method  in  the  story  of  the  Children  of  Turenn.  The  latter, 
having  killed  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  find  themselves  ulti- 
mately forced  to  pay  his  son  the  eric  due  for  his  father's  death, 
and  they  allow  themselves  to  be  outwitted  by  him,  so  that  he  is 
enabled  to  define  what  the  eric  is  to  be.  At  first  they  thought  it  a 
mere  trifle,  but  they  soon  found  out  that  it  involved  them  in  all 
kinds  of  hardships  and  difficult  expeditions  intended  to  effect 
their  ruin,  the  shanachie  of  course  taking  care  that  that  did 
not  happen  before  his  story  was  of  the  length  he  desired. 
An  equally  easy  method  of  connecting  a  number  of  strange  ad- 
ventures is  to  suppose  the  hero  to  go  on  a  voyage  and  to  land  in 
as  many  strange  islands  as  the  storyteller  has  strange  things  to 
relate.  The  book  before  us  contains  one  of  these  voyages,  and  the 
hero's  name  is  Maildun.  He  sets  out  in  search  of  a  lleet  of  plun- 
derers who  had  landed  in  the  West  of  Ireland  and  killed  his  father. 
This  story,  which  is  published  now  for  the  first  time,  is  very  amusing 
in  parts,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Maildun  and  his 
crew,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  they  saw  during  their  voyage 
of  three  years  and  seven  mouths,  in  their  curragh,  on  the  Western 
Sea.  The  tale  is  of  Ihe  same  type  as  the  Voyage  of  St.  Breudan, 
which  was  at  one  time  known  over  most  of  Europe;  an  imperfect 
version  of  the  former  is  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow.  The 
items  in  this  story  have  little  to  do  with  one  another,  and  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  we  have  met  with  one  at  least  of  them  in 
the  Mabinogion  ;  we  refer  to  the  "  Island  that  Dyed  Black  and 
White,"  where, among  other  things,  there  was  "a  very  large  man,"  we 
are  told,  "employed  in  dividing  and  arranging  the  sheep;  and  he  often 
took  up  a  sheep  and  threw  it  with  much  ease  over  the  wall  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  When  he  threw  over  a  white  sheep  among  the 
black  ones,  it  became  black  immediately ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
w  hen  he  threw  a  black  sheep  over,  it  was  instantly  changed  to 
white."  With  this  compare  the  following  passage  from  the  story  of 
Peredur— we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  trans- 
lation : — "  And  he  came  towards  a  valley,  through  which  ran  a 
river ;  and  the  borders  of  the  valley  were  wooded,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  river  were  level  meadows.  And  on  one  side  of  the 
river  he  saw  a  flock  of  white  sheep,  and  on  the  other  a  flock  of 
black  sheep.  And  whenever  one  of  the  white  sheep  bleated,  one 
of  the  black  sheep  would  cross  over  and  become  white  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  black  sheep  bleated,  one  of  the  white  sheep  would 
cross  over  and  become  black."  We  give  this  coincidence  because 
the  passages  are,  as  it  were,  without  context  either  in  the  Irish 
or  the  Welsh  legend,  and  we  could  wish  to  add  to  it  another  from 
the  story  of  the  Gilla  Dacker,  which  is  also  translated  into  English 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  collection.  But  it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  that  the  wizard- 
champion  at  the  well,  who  instantly  appears  on  the  spot  in  full 
armour  and  intense  rage  when  the  drinking-horn  has  been  taken 
down  and  water  from  the  well  drunk  out  of  it,  may  be  compared 
with  the  well-champion  who  is  roused  to  action  in  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion  in  the  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain.  But 
such  coincidences  as  these  are  trifling  and  of  no  great  importance 
as  compared  with  the  deeper  and  broader  veins  of  imagination 
and  myth  which  penetrate  Irish  and  Welsh  romance  in  common  ; 
but  that  is  just  the  reason  why  we  cannot  enter  on  the  discussioa 
of  them  here. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  imagine  that  Finn  and  Ossian  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Scotch  Gael,  we  may  remark  that,  out  of  the 
eleven  tales  in  this  book,  no  fewer  than  six  belong  to  that  class  of 
literature  which  some  term  Ossianic,  but  which  the  Irish  more 
correctly  call  Fenian.  But  we  could  wish  that  Finn's  men  were 
called  Fenians,  or  some  other  name  than  Feni,  as  Dr.  J oyce  has  been 
tempted  to  call  them.  In  Irish  they  are  called Jianna,  or  champions, 
whereas  the  name  Feni  or  Feni  has  been  appropriated  in  the 
Brehon  Laws  of  the  Senchus  M6r  to  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  real  historical  people,  the  law-giving  race  of  ancient  Erin  ;  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  their  name  should  be  confounded  with  Finn's  cham- 
pions, who  may,  after  all,  have  never  existed,  except  as  creatures  of 
the  imagination.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as 
the  Goidelic  equivalents  to  Arthur  and  his  Knights  among  the 
Brythonic  Celts.  Just  as  Arthur  and  his  following  appear  wherever 
the  Brythons  dwell,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Little  Britain, 
so  Finn  and  his  Fenians  are  at  home  in  both  the  Scotias.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Finn  and  his  men,  on  the  other,  may  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  very  few  words.  Arthur  and  his  men  had  to  don  the 
garb  and  manners  of  Christian  knights  in  the  ages  of  chivalry, 
■while  Finn  and  his  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  attire  in 
which  a  ruder  state  of  society  thought  fit  to  clothe  them. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CYNIC* 

IT  is  not  often  that  we  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  despair  as  we 
are  reading  a  book.  We  have  never  tried  Guicciardini,  it  is 
true;  but  yet  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  criminal  who 
broke  down  at  the  war  of  Pisa  and  chose  the  galley  instead  of  the 
author.  Even  dulness  has  its  humorous  side,  and  Dogberry  was 
not  so  far  out  when  he  offered  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness  on  his 
worship.  If  Francis  had  only  once  in  his  life  cried  out  "  Anon, 
anon,  Sir,"  there  would  have  been  no  jest  in  it.  When,  however, 
be  came  to  pass  year  after  year  in  one  or  two  such  utterances  as 
this,  then  be  became  a  great  comic  character.  So  it  is  with 
authors.  There  is  a  kind  of  absurdity  which  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  large  extent  of  writing.  When  a  writer  of  this  kind 
bas  written  only  a  single  page  he  has  done  nothing  to  raise  a 
smile.  Even  by  the  time  that  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  first 
chapter  be  has  scarcely  begun  to  amuse  his  reader.  But  when  he 
bas  gone  on  in  the  same  inane  way  for  a  wbole  volume,  still  more 
when  he  has  filled  three  volumes,  then  his  merits  begin  to  be  seen. 
A  little  air  is  colourless  ;  but,  when  we  get  it  spread  out  all  round 
us  or  high  above  us,  then  we  find  that  it  is  blue.  But  now  and 
then  we  come  across  a  book  out  of  which  we  can  get  nothing.  It 
is  dull  in  each  single  page,  and  it  is  equally  dull  when  all  the  pages 
are  considered  as  one  whole.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  the  despair  of  the 
reviewer,  and  such  a  book  is  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cynic.  We  had  better 
at  once  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  read  it 
all.  We  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  We  began 
to  read  it  on  a  Tuesday  evening  at  about  eight  of  the  clock.  At 
a  quarter  past  eight  we  laid  it  down  and  refreshed  ourselves  by 
reading  a  column  of  advertisements  in  the  Times.  We  took  it  up 
once  more  and  read  it  for  just  five  minutes  longer,  when  we 
gave  it  up  for  that  night  as  a  hopeless  job.  We  tried  it  again 
after  breakfast  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  once  more  after  lunch 
on  the  same  day.  We  hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain,  that  we  might  find 
some  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  when  it  could  be  read  with 
some  approach  to  ease.  There  was  but  one  chance  we  discovered 
of  getting  through  it,  and  that  was  to  take  it  in  as  small  and  as 
frequent  doses  as  we  could.  To  sit  down,  in  Johnson's  words, 
doggedly  to  it  was  impossible.  Nature  was  too  strong  for  us  and 
would  assert  her  power.  We  went  on  with  it  therefore  at  intervals 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  we  have  thus  managed,  as  we  have 
said,  to  make  our  way  through  the  first  two  volumes.  So  far  we 
shall  be  able  to  guide  our  readers,  but  the  rest  of  the  journey  we 
must  leave  them  to  take  for  themselves.  This  method  of  review- 
ing is,  after  all,  what  some  authors  would  seem  to  desire.  We 
bear  complaints  at  times  that  by  the  analysis  of  the  plot 
which  is  given  in  a  review  the  interest  of  the  story  is  lost.  Mr. 
Gilbert  will  not  be  able  to  bring  this  charge  against  us,  for  of 
the  end  of  the  story  we  know  nothing.  If,  however,  there  is  a  plot 
it  must  have  taken  its  rise  and  bad  its  development  altogether  in 
the  third  volume.  In  the  two  that  we  have  read  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  one  to  be  discovered. 

The  Cynic  of  these  Memoirs,  according  to  his  own  account,  is  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  suddenly  moved  to  retire  from  active 
life  by  reading  in  an  autobiography  an  answer  given  by  an  old 
officer  to  Charles  V.  Having  accordingly  retired,  he  found  him- 
self "  mortally  ennuied,"  and,  no  doubt,  resolved  in  revenge  that 
the  world  should  be  "  mortally  ennuied  "  also.  He  had  some  ten 
years  before  published  a  work.  The  newspapers,  it  seems,  had 
praised  "  the  originality  in  its  design  and  method  of  treatment." 
These  criticisms  he  had  unfortunately  collected,  and  one  morning 
— one  unhappy  morning — his  eye  fell  on  them.  One  paper  espe- 
cially, called  "  The  Cynic,"  had,  it  seems,  been  praised  for  its  origi- 
nality, hardly  any  reviewer  failing  to  notice  it.  We  trust  that 
some  of  these  gentlemen  are  still  living,  and  that  to  their  lot  may 
fall  the  task  of  reading  these  Memoirs,  which  are  entirely  due  to 
their  ill-judged  praise.  We  could  not  wish  them  a  more  cruel 
fate.  The  Cynic  was,  be  tells  us,  struck  with  the  idea  whether 
he  could  not  publish  his  own  autobiography  something  on  the 
plan  referred  to.  "  The  idea  then  expressed  in  some  half-dozen 
pages  was  considered  an  original  one,  why,  then,  should  the  book 
be  less  so  ?  "  We  cannot  answer  this  question.  For  all  we  know, 
the  book  is  no  less  an  original  idea  than  the  idea  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  some  balf-dozen  pages.  An  idea  expressed  in  some  half- 
dozen  pages  or  in  three  volumes  strikes  one,  however,  as  a  some- 
what curious  phrase.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Cynic  at  once 
•decided  on  beginning  his  autobiography,  and  determined,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  In  the  part  we 
have  read  his  experiences  of  life  were  "  of  the  gayer  description," 
tl  ough  "  frequently  pathetic  episodes  would  mix  themselves  up 
with  the  ridiculous  in  my  earlier  years."  We  have  found  nothing 
gay,  nothing  pathetic,  but  everywhere  an  even  and  unbroken  waste 
of  dreary  dulness. 

The  Cynic,  according  to  his  own  account,  has  for  many  years 
been  a  writer  for  the  press.  He  began  to  write  in  the  old  Tory 
days,  before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  "  when  it  required,"  he  assures 
us,  "  no  little  courage  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  attack  the  abuses 
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of  the  Church  alone."  We  do  not  know  whether  the  following 
passage  has  been  culled  from  his  former  writings,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  great  courage  of  his  youth,  or  whether  it  remained  for  many 
years  an  original  idea  not  expressed  in  any  number  of  pages,  till 
happier  times  have  allowed  it  at  last  to  be  put  into  print : — 

A  tacit  understanding  seemed  to  exist  between  it  [the  Church]  and  the 
Law  to  allow  these  infamies  to  be  carried  on  unchallenged.  The  Law 
legalized  every  injustice  committed  by  the  Church  on  condition  that  it  had 
its  share  in  the  patronage;  and  the  Church  sanctified  and  absolved 
every  legal  infamy,  provided  it  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  temporalities  ;  while  the  Crown  stepped  in  and  gave  its  sanction  to 
botli,  thus  forming  a  trinity  of  scandal  which  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed for  bare-faced  injustice  and  wickedness  in  the  worst  era  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  always  a  fortunate  thing,  when  a  writer  makes  an  out- 
rageous assertion,  if  the  language  in  which  he  gives  it  forth  is 
ridiculous.  To  compare  the  state  of  England  in  the  days  of 
George  IV.  with  the  worst  era  of  the  Ho  ma  11  Catholic  Church  is 
absurd.  It  is  scarcely  less  absurd  to  call  the  Crown,  Church,  and 
Law  a  trinity  of  scandal.  The  Cynic,  however,  does  not  at  any  time 
weigh  his  words.  He  tells  us  in  one  passage  that  a  smell  of  tar  which 
increased  in  intensity  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  a  bustling  scene  of 
boats.  In  another  he  writes  that  an  actress  "  was  pantomimically 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude."  In  one  place  he  falls  into  an  error 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  George  III. 
It  is  said  that  the  young  King,  when  he  was  drafting  his  first 
speech  to  Parliament,  wrote  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Britain." 
The  Cynic  writes,  "  I  considered  them  collectively  as  an  executive 
composed  of  Briton's  best,  wisest  and  bravest."  A  King  may 
well  be  pardoned  if,  in  the  first  speech  that  he  has  to  write, 
he  shows  a  little  ignorance  of  spelling,  but  the  Cynic  has  been 
on  the  press  for  full  thirty  years,  and  should  by  this  time 
have  learnt  to  spell  the  name  of  the  island  in  which  he 
lives.  We  can  scarcely  reproach  him  with  his  ignorance  of  his 
native  language  when  he  writes  of  reliable  glances  and  talented 
dancers.  Talented  has  at  length  appeared  in  large  type  in  the 
Times,  and  reliable  we  fully  expect  to  see  soon  follow.  The  two 
words  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  To  call  a  performing  dog  the 
Thespian  brother  of  a  dog  that  had  not  learnt  to  perform,  to  speak 
of  the  animal's  caniue  accomplishments,  to  describe  the  twilight  in 
a  room  as  a  dim  crepuscule,  to  say  that  a  man  had  a  difficulty  in 
centralizing  his  thought,  is  the  every-day  English  that  we  come 
across  in  our  newspapers,  and  so  need  not  excite  our  surprise.  We 
may  wonder,  however,  why  all  the  people  engaged  in  an  Italian 
opera  company  are  feminine.  As  among  them  the  Cynic  includes 
the  head  lamplighter,  we  do  not  understand  why  he  should  call 
them  employees. 

When  we  pass  from  the  manner  of  the  Cynic's  Memoirs  to  the 
matter,  we  find  no  improvement.  He  describes  in  the  first  volume 
his  foreign  travels.  He  began  by  being  a  midshipman  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  He  is  very  careful  in  each  case  to 
begin  with  the  very  beginning.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  He  got  his  appointment  through  a  London  merchant, 
to  whose  house  of  business  he  was  taken  by  his  guardian.  We  are 
told  that  the  merchant's  office  was  in  George  Court,  Lombard 
Street.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  minuteness 
is  needful  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  a  story.  Defoe,  the  Cynic 
would  probably  say,  carried  minuteness  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  see  how  Defoe  is  read.  We  will  therefore  not  be  too 
bard  on  our  author,  but  will  allow  that  he  was  justified  in  telling 
us  that  the  house  of  a  certain  merchant,  who  at  least  fifty  years 
ago  got  him  an  appointment  as  midshipman,  was  situated  in 
George  Court,  Lombard  Street.  But  here  we  must  draw  a  line, 
and  put  in  some  little  plea  for  our  imagination.  Was  it  needful 
to  go  further  and  tell  us  that  "  Mr.  Burton's  offices  themselves 
consisted  of  two  separate  rooms,  one  marked  '  private  '  for  himself, 
and  the  other  appropriated  to  two  clerks "  ?  Was  it  needful  to 
add  that  the  Cynic  and  his  uncle  were  ushered  into  the  private 
room  P  Had  Mr.  Burton  proved  a  talented  murderer,  had  he 
decoyed  the  fond  youth  and  his  confiding  guardian  into  a  dark- 
some den,  feebly  lighted  by  a  dim  crepuscule,  had  his  employees, 
the  two  clerks,  been  reliable  accomplices  in  disguise,  and  had  the 
word  "  private  "  been  only  a  prelude  to  secret  assassination,  then 
we  could  have  approved,  and  more  than  approved,  of  the  minute- 
ness of  the  description.  But  nothing  comes  of  all  this.  The 
guardian  calmly  signs  a  cheque,  and  about  five  minutes  afterwards 
quits  the  office  on  his  own  legs,  and  not  in  a  sack  or  a  coffin.  We 
shall  not  follow  the  Cynic  in  his  adventures  at  sea,  or  in  his  long 
residence  in  Italy.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
to  our  readers  the  accurate  minuteness  which  he  shows  in  this  part 
of  his  Memoirs  also.  He  arrives  at  a  foreign  city,  Milan  for 
instance.  "  Before  the  time  for  the  table  d'hote,"  he  writes, 
"  Lefevre  conducted  me  to  the  Duotno,  and  two  or  three  other 
principal  objects  in  the  city,  and  we  returned  to  the  hotel."  But 
we  hasten  past  such  occurrences  as  these  to  the  second  volume, 
when  the  author  has  become  a  theatrical  critic.  Here  he  is  thrown 
across  more  than  one  of  those  very  wicked  noblemen  who 
are  to  be  found,  if  we  may  trust  our  writers,  not  only  on  the 
stage  but  also  behind  the  scenes.  He  had,  he  says,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  nobleman  who  "  is  be- 
lieved to  have  served  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray  as  the  model  for  his 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Steyne  in  his  novel  of  Vanity  Fair."  It 
was,  by  the  way,  a  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  not  an  earl.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  Cynic  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  as 
minute  as  usual  in  his  account  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  the  nobility. 
He  says,  "  besides  the  noblemen  alluded  to,  there  were  many  others 
who  made  themselves  notorious  by  their  profligacy,  but  of  (sic) 
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•whom,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  their  descendants,  I  will 
not  further  allude."  The  sentiment  is  certainly  respectable, 
though  the  English  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  more  than  doubtful. 
In  the  following  page  we  read  that  "  no  greater  reformation  has 
taken  place  among  any  class  in  England  in  their  respect  for 
decency  and  public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  their  private  lives,  than 
that  which  now  exists  between  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
present  generation  and  those  which  were  common  some  forty  years 
ago."  Here  again  our  satisfaction  in  the  statement  that 
our  author  makes  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  difficult}' 
we  find  in  understanding  his  English.  How,  we  may  ask,  can  a 
reformation  exist  between  the  manners  and  habits  of  two  genera- 
tions? While  we  record  the  improvement  in  our  nobility,  justice 
will  not  allow  us  to  pass  over  the  merits  of  certain  ladies  of  the 

ballet  in  days  long  gone  by.    Mine.  G  and  Mme.  B  ,  we 

read,  led  lives  so  far  above  scandal  "  that  they  were  selected  as 
teachers  of  dancing  to  the  young  Princess  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  our  Queen.  It  may  naturally  be  imagined,*'  the  Cynic  goes  on 
to  remark,  "  that  neither  of  them  would  have  been  chosen  for  a 
duty  of  the  kind  had  not  her  reputation  been  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  perfectly  irreproachable."  We  have  led  our  readers  from  a 
merchant  who  had  a  room  marked  private  to  wicked  nobl em  n  ; 
from  wicked  noblemen  to  reformed  noblemen  ;  from  them  to 
anonymous  but  perfectly  irreproachable  ladies  of  the  ballet ;  and  so 
onwards  and  upwards  to  the  young  princess  who  has  since  become 
our  Queen.  We  have  not  exhausted  even  half  the  second  volume, 
and  we  can  assure  those  who  like  such  reading  that  in  the  parts 
that  we  are  forced  to  leave  unnoticed  they  will  find  a  great  deal 
more  quite  equal  to  the  passages  we  have  quoted. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  principal  work  on  our  present  list  offers  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  which  was  incomparably  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  we  noticed  last  month — the  Memorial  volume 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  This  also  is  in  some  sense  a 
memorial  work.  Its  size,  the  style  of  its  execution,  the  scale  on 
which  the  minutest  and  most  trivial  incidents  are  recorded,  its 
costliness,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  proportion  and  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  topics,  imply  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a 
genuine  contribution  to  American  literature,  still  less  as  an  attempt 
to  meet  any  real  popular  demand,  but  as  a  mere  attempt  to  glorify 
a  man  to  whom  we  hope  the  glorification  must  be  intensely 
disagreeable.  This  record  of  General  Grant's  tour  round  the 
"world,  in  two  ponderous  quarto  volumes  (i ),  contrasts  in  every 
way  witli  the  simple,  unpretending,  and  profoundly  touching 
memorial  of  the  army  which,  by  force  of  numbers  alone,  General 
Grant  defeated.  The  tour  was  a  parade,  in  thorough  American 
taste,  of  one  whom,  since  Americans  so  chose  to  present  him, 
other  countries  were  in  a  sense  bound  to  receive  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  American  nationality.  The  book  reminds  us  not 
a  little  of  the  volumes  in  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  European  scenes  and  persons  ;  except, 
of  course,  that  it  utterly  lacks  the  naivete  of  the  Eastern 
monarch's  views  of  European  civilization.  It  has  all  the  vices 
of  courtiership,  with  none  of  the  dignity  which  loyalty  and 
reverence  for  an  ancient  title  may  sometimes  give  to  the  subser- 
viency of  a  Court ;  all  the  bunkum  and  bad  taste  of  American 
hero-worship,  all  the  pert  assumption  of  superiority,  all  the  en- 
deavour to  be  funny,  attended  by  signal  ill-success,  that  characterize 
a  certain  class  of  American  books  of  travel.  In  a  word,  it  is  about 
the  very  worst  book  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  will  do  all  that 
biography  can  do  to  render  an  eminent  man  ridiculous.  How 
General  Grant  can  have  tolerated  its  publication  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it  of  Mr. 
Russell  Young  than  of  General  Grant.  The  courier  figures  quite 
as  prominently,  supplies  as  much  of  the  real  material  of  the  work, 
as  its  nominal  hero.  It  is  padded  with  descriptions  and  engravings 
— both  as  a  rule  bad — of  things  and  persons  that  have  been  described 
over  and  over  again  to  weariness  by  American  and  English  writers. 
The  author  has  carried  out  in  a  new  form  the  national  idea 
of  grandeur  as  consisting  simply  in  size,  and  has  carried  it  out  to 
a  point  of  absurdity  never  before  attained.  It  is  a  relief,  in  the 
midst  of  Mr.  Young's  flippant  and  meaningless  verbiage,  to  come 
across  the  addresses  presented  by  various  public  bodies,  English 
and  other,  to  the  General,  which  in  any  other  work  would  be 
skipped  as  tedious  to  the  last  degree ;  a  still  greater  relief  to 
read  the  brief,  polite,  carefully  constructed  sentences  in  which 
the  General  studiously  contrived,  like  his  panegyrist,  to  say 
nothing,  but,  unlike  him,  to  say  nothing  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and  with  the  least  possible  offence.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
merit  which  General  Grant  has  displayed  in  civil  life,  certainly 
that  which  has  most  contributed  to  his  success  as  a  poli- 
tician, is  his  signal  capacity  for  holding  his  tongue.  He  alone 
of  Presidential  candidates  does  not  need  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  bodyguard  instructed  to  exclude  interviewers  and  strangers, 
and  to  deprive  the  object  of  their  care  of  everything  that  can 
be  converted  into  writing  materials.  He  has  always  known  how 
to  answer  a  deputation  of  his  countrymen  with  all  the  skill  and 
success,  if  not  with  all  the  affability,  that  distinguished  Lord 
Palmerston — 

To  say  nothing  without  he's  compelled  to, 
And  then  to  say  nothing  that  he  can  be  held  to  ; 
and  his  merit  in  this  respect  must  be  measured  by  the  persistent 

(i)  Around  the  World  with  General  Grant,  in  1877-8-9.  By  John 
Russell  Young.  2  vols,  with  800  Illustrations.  New  York  :  The  American 
News  Company.   London  :  Trtibner  &  Co. 


inquisitiveness  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  It  must  have 
been  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  him  to  answer  English  mavors 
and  foreign  princes  and  diplomatists,  without  saying  anything 
that  could  possibly  be  turned  to  electioneering  account  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  hard  upon  him  that  the  record  of  a  tour  whose 
object  was  distinctly  negative — to  take  him  for  awhile  from  under 
the  eyes  of  his  too  observant  countrymen,  and  give  them  time  to 
forget  the  President,  and  remember  the  conqueror  of  Virginia — and 
of  speeches  whose  purpose  was  equally  null,  should  laboriously 
defeat  his  aim.  However,  it  will  assuredly  not  deprive  him  Ion"- 
of  the  temporary  oblivion  he  is  believed  to  have  sought ;  for 
the  most  impatient  New  Englander,  confined  by  the  heaviest 
rains  in  the  dullest  of  country  taverns,  could  not  attempt  to  read 
more  than  a  few  pages  of  this  insufferable  narrative  of  inter- 
minable nothings.  It  is  notorious  that  General  Grant  has  never 
shown  that  skill  in  selecting  his  personal  entourage  which  he 
must  have  possessed  in  choosing  lieutenants  and  assistants  in  the 
field,  and  that  he  has  suffered  heavily  in  character,  reputation,  and 
influence,  through  the  sins  and  blunders  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  surrounded  himself ;  but  perhaps  he  never  made  a  worse  mis- 
take of  this  kind  than  when  he  chose  as  the  journalist  of  his 
voyage  the  author  of  these  two  massive  volumes,  with  their  eight 
hundred  illustrations. 

Mrs.  Woolson's  "Southern  Sketches"  (2)  are  on  the  whole 
commendable.  They  are  taken,  of  course,  from  a  Northern  point 
of  view  ;  but  there  is  evidently  no  intentional  injustice,  no  dis- 
position to  colour  the  scenes  and  characters  of  those  among 
whom,  soon  after  the  war,  she  as  a  Northern  visitor  received  at 
least  as  much  courtesy  and  consideration  as  she  could  fairly  have 
expected — treatment  very  different  from  that  which  a  German 
lady  similarly  settling  in  France  after  1870  would  have 
received.  Her  testimony  to  the  acts  of  Sherman  and  others 
is  the  more  worthy  of  observation  and  remembrance  because 
it  is  incidental  and  involuntary.  The  savage  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  invaders  in  South  Carolina  have  been  studiously 
ignored,  if  not  denied,  by  Federal  partisans  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is  well  therefore  to  have  the  truth  re- 
called by  a  few  quiet,  matter-of-fact  descriptions  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses  by  one  whose  sympathies  evidently 
go  with  the  destroyer.  A  tinge  of  deep  melancholy  pervades 
nearly  all  these  papers — sketches,  slight  as  they  are,  of  a  ruined 
people  and  a  ravaged  land.  But  it  seems  a  little  strange  that 
Mrs.  Woolson  should  treat  the  bitterness  of  Southern  women, 
the  resentment  of  Southern  soldiers,  as  something  unreasonably 
exaggerated  and  almost  unnatural.  Evidently  she  has  never  tried 
to  ask  herself  what  would  have  been  her  own  feelings  and  those 
of  her  kindred  and  countrymen  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  difficult  subjects  that  a  writer 
thoroughly  in  earnest  could  undertake ;  one  which,  undertaken 
with  clear  views  of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  the  bounds  to  be 
observed,  and  the  proportionate  importance  of  different  branches 
of  so  great  a  theme,  might  achieve  for  its  author  a  high  and  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  Unfortunately,  though  the  solid 
volume  of  Mr.  Albert  Bolles  (3)  contains  an  immense  mass  of 
very  valuable  information,  it  has  been  begun  and  carried  through 
with  so  dim  a  notion  in  the  author's  mind  of  his  own  real  purpose, 
so  poor  a  conception  of  what  such  a  work  thould  aim  at,  that  the 
general  result  is  altogether  disappointing.  By  striking  out  some 
two-thirds  of  the  matter  he  has  inserted,  the  merit  of  his  book 
would  be  not  a  little  enhanced,  though  it  would  still  remain  a 
monument  of  somewhat  elaborate  failure.  As  it  is,  it  is  so  over- 
loaded with  details  which  would  be  more  in  place  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  a  technical  journal,  that  we  fear  it  will  find  but 
few  readers,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  win 
for  its  author  no  credit  at  all  proportioned  to  the  labour  it  must 
have  cost. 

We  have  before  us  two  works  on  Health  Eesorts,  their  general 
operation  and  the  particular  conditions  by  which  their  choice 
should  be  governed  ;  the  main  distinction  between  the  two  being 
the  limitation  of  one  of  them  to  a  single  disease  and  a  single 
locality.  Dr.  Denison  professes  to  describe  only  the  health  resorts 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  North-Western  America  (4),  a 
favourite  region  with  invalids  suffering  from  that  terrible  scourge 
of  the  English  race  which  seems  to  be  almost  more  common  and 
more  fatal  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  mother-country. 
How  and  why  mountain  air,  and  especially  the  air  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  the  desert  on  the  east,  the  vaporous  masses  con- 
stantly drawn  in  from  the  vast  water  surface  of  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  arrested  by  their  higher  peaks,  should  be  especially  favourable 
to  the  recovery  of  consumptive  patients  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  Dr.  Denison  discusses  at  some  length  and  with  undoubted 
practical  knowledge.  One  especial  peculiarity  of  the  sanitaria  of 
the  Far  West  is  that  few  of  them  were  chosen  originally  as  resorts 
for  valetudinarians.  On  the  contrary,  they  first  attracted  men  pre- 
pared for  the  hardest  labour  and  the  roughest  life,  chiefly  adven- 
turous gold-miners  like    those  who  had  already  spread  over 

(2)  Hodman  the  Keeper  :  Southern  Sketches,  liy  Constance  F.  Woolsou, 
Author  of  "  Castle  Nowhere,"  &c.    New  York  :  Applcton  &  Co.  1880. 

(3)  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Earliest  Settlements 
to  the  Present  Time;  being  a  Complete  Survey  of  American  Industries. 
Illustrated.  By  A.  S.  Bolles,  Author  of  "  The  Conflict  between  Labour 
and  Capital,"  &c.  Norwich,  Conn. :  The  Henry  Bull  Publishing  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1879. 

(4)  Rocky  Mountain  Health  Rcsorls  :  an  Analytical  Study  of  High  Alti- 
tudes in  Relation  to  the  Arrest  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Disease.  By  C. 
Denison,  A.M.,  M.D.  Boston  :'  Houghton,  Ossood,  &  Co.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  18S0. 
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California ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  places  chiefly  recommended 
to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  disease,  like  Denver,  still  retain  in 
the  character  of  their  society  very  perceptible  traces  of  their 
origin.  It  might  perhaps  be  found  on  a  careful  examination  of 
then-  statistics  that  till  very  lately  the  heaviest  loss  of  human  life 
in  that  region  was  not  among  invalids  ;  that  dangers  quite  as  great 
as  consumption  itself  lay  in  the  fierce  tempers  of  the  original 
population,  as  yet  imperfectly  restrained  by  lax  legislation  and  an 
ill-organized  police.  Dr.  Wilson,  with  wider .  knowledge  and 
experience,  covers  also  a  wider  range,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
his  little  volume  (5)  both  of  local  information  and  of  practical 
suggestion  respecting  the  cases  in  which  change  of  air  is  or  is  not 
a  proper  remedy,  and  the  sanitary  precautions  by  which  it  should 
be  accompanied,  which  will  be  as  usemlto  English  as  to  American 
invalids. 

Dr.  Belknap's  Biographies  of  the  pioneers  of  Transatlantic  dis- 
covery (6)  won  celebrity  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  century. 
They  are  now  reprinted  with  a  fan  chance  of  revived  popularity. 
But  since  their  original  publication  so  much  new  information  on 
the  subject  has  been  acquired,  so  many  documents  then  unknown 
have  been  ferreted  out,  and  such  pains  have  been  bestowed  on 
rendering  their  contents  available  to  the  general  reader,  that  we 
cannot  well  recommend  this  volume  as  in  any  sense  a  complete 
account  of  what  is  now  known  respecting  the  achievements  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  successors  of  Columbus  during  two 
centuries  of  constant  progress,  achieved  by  daring  courage  and 
arduous  labour,  at  no  little  cost  of  life.  Certainly  the  discoverers 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  vast  ranges 
of  fertile  land  drained  by  each  of  these  grand  water  systems, 
deserve  more  honour  than  they  have  yet  received  from  the  millions 
who  have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  What  those 
fruits  are  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  chart 
entitled  Our  National  Domain  (7). 

The  collected  Reports  of  the  United  States  Consuls  on  the  state 
of  European  labour,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  temper  of  the 
working:  classes  in  England  and  throughout  Europe  in  the  year 
1878  (8)  are,  as  usual,  worthy  of  attention,  containing  a  quantity 
of  statistical  and  other  information  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  not  so  easily  accessible  in  any  other  form. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey  of  New 
York,  on  the  suggestion — originally  emanating,  we  believe,  from 
Lord  Dufferin — that  the  land  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara  should  be 
acquired  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  (9),  and  preserved  by  them  as  a  sort  of  iuternational 
pleasure-ground,  possesses  high  interest  for  all  who  have  seen  or 
hope  to  see  one  of  the  grandest  of  natural  scenes,  and  who  would 
wish  it  to  be  protected  against  further  desecration,  and  the  hideous 
deformity  which  greed  and  bad  taste  are  constantly  aggravating. 
Already  hotel-keepers  and  other  dilators  in  the  curiosity  of 
,  mankind  have  done  much  to  disiigiue  the  scene.  If  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  utilize  the  gigantic  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  we  may  expect  still  worse  disfigurement.  It  seems 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  terrific  force  of  the  Falls,  or  even 
of  the  rapids,  could  be  tamed  to  human  uses ;  but  American 
engineering  is  so  well  disposed  to  attempt  the  gigantic  and  gro- 
tesque, if  not  the  impossible,  that  such  evidence  of  a  disposition 
to  protect  the  Falls  and  the  surrounding  scenery  as  is  given  in 
the  volume  before  us  entitles  the  State  Government  of  New  York 
to  a  degree  of  respect  and  gratitude,  abroad  which  we  fear  it  has 
not  always  of  late  enjoyed  among  its  own  constituents. 

Mr.  Bartol  has  given  the  title  of  Principles  and  Portraits  (10) 
to  a  collection  of  very  long  and  somewhat  incoherent  essays  on 
such  subjects  as  Life  and  Love,  Art  and  Science,  Education  and 
Religion,  Shakspeare,  Channing,  and  Garrison.  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  sentimental  and  sensational  vehemence,  not  to 
say  extravagance. 

An  anonymous  volume  of  essays  (11)  opening  with  one  on 
Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  life  is  more  readable, 
more  interesting,  and  contains  more  practical  truth  than  many 
much  more  pretentious  works  of  a  class  too  common  in  England, 
and  becoming  yet  more  common  in  America.  The  two  leading 
ideas— illustrated  more  or  less  directly  in  nearly  all  the  essays — 
deserve  perhaps  more  attention  than  they  are  likely  to  obtain. 
Though  the  labouring  wage-receiving  democracy  of  the  United 
States  is  better  offthanthe  corresponding  class  in  any  other  country 
— some  of  our  own  colonies,  perhaps,  excepted — though  it  has  few 
grievances,  practical  or  political,  to  complain  of,  nevertheless  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  and  the  current  opinions  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  is  brought  appear  to  render  it  not  less  discontented,  while 

(5)  Health  and  Health  Resorts.  By  John  Wilson,  M.D.  Philadelphia  : 
Porter  &  Coates.    London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(6)  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap's  Biographies  of  the  Early  Discoverers  of  America  : 
a  Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  of  1798.  Mew  York  :  Collins  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(7)  Our  National  Domain  ;  being  a  Graphical  Presentation  o  f  the  Com- 
parative Areas  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Countries  of  Europe.  By  Edward  Atkinson.  Second  Edition.  Boston: 
Williams  &  Co.    London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

(8)  State  of  Labour  in  Europe,  1878  :  Reports  from  the  United  States 
Consuls  in  the  Several  Countries  of  Europe.  Washington  :  Government 
Printing  Office.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(9)  Special  Report  of  New  York  State  Survey  on  the  Preservation  of  the 
Scenery  of  Niagara  Falls.  §-c,  for  the  year  1879.  Albany:  Van 
Benthuysen  &  Sons. 

(10)  Principles  and  Portraits.  By  C.  A.  Bartol,  Author,  of  "Radical 
Problems,"  &c    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1880. 

(n)  Certuin  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life;  and  other  Papers. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 


its  discontent  is  much  more  formidable,  than  is  the  case  with  th*) 
working  classes  of  most  European  countries,  France  perhaps  ex- 
cepted. The  ideas  which  seem  to  have  found  favour  with  no  small 
proportion  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  immigrants  of  this 
class  are  scarcely  less  extravagant  than  those  of  the  Russian 
Nihilists  or  the  German  Socialists,  though  they  are  happily  unac- 
companied by  the  bloodthirsty  violence  which  characterizes  some 
of  their  European  prototypes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tical opportunities  both  of  self-elevation  and  of  usefulness 
to  others  which  are  open  to  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
in  the  society  of  the  West,  where  no  solid  crust  of  habit 
and  organization  constrains  individual  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  take  away  one  of  the  principal  excuses  for  extravagant 
theorizing  and  passionate  rebellion  against  existing  order,  which 
the  social  compression  of  older  countries  tends  in  certain  minds 
to  produce.  Both  these  facts  are  not  only  clearly  stated,  but  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  pointed  and  very  well  told  instances,  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Woolsey's  History  of  Communism  and  Socialism  (12)  is, 
as  the  author  modestly  calls  it,  a  mere  sketch,  and  the  subject 
is  one  of  which  mere  sketches  are  perhaps  hardly  effective.  Most 
readers  who  care  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  .all  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  general  outlines  of  the  various  socialist  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  all  ages,  but  in  none  so  largely  as 
during  the  present  century ;  and  Mr.  Woolsey  has  little  that  is 
new  to  tell  us  about  any  of  them ;  nor  are  his  general  observations, 
however  sensible,  particularly  novel.  The  best  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  temper  it  displaysj  steadily  true  to  the  sound  principles  of 
political  economy,  while  just  and  even  generous  to  those  who  by 
ignorance  and  by  circumstances  are  naturally  tempted  to  set  them 
at  defiance. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Watson's  little  volume  on  tha  Powers  of  Canadian 
Parliaments  (13)  is,  though  interesting,  somewhat  disappointing. 
It  contains  no  clear  and  full  account  of  the  general  nature  of 
that  distribution  of  authority  of  which  for  various  reasons  the 
Canadian  Federation  offers  an  almost  unique  example  ;  while  it 
enters  at  great  length  into  particular  questions  of  only  local 
and  provincial  interest.  The  Canadian  Constitution  is  peculiar 
iu  this — that  it  is  the  Constitution  not  only  of  a  Federation 
but  of  a  dependency;  and  further,  that  the  sovereign  of  the 
Dominion  is  also  the  sovereign  of  each  of  its  constituent  fractions. 
This  last  peculiarity  is  exhibited  in  various  disputes  as  to  the 
party  entitled  to  exercise  and  benefit  by  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  ownership  of  the  Queen  over  waste  lands,  escheats, 
and  so  forth,  being  undeniable,  the  question  arises  whether  that 
ownership  is  to  be  exerted  by  the  Queen  as  represented  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  or  by  the  Queen  as 
represented  by  the  Governor-General ;  it  might  conceivably  be 
added,  or  by  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
But  the  position  of  Canada  as  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown 
has  one  supreme  advantage  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
Canadian  patriot  like  the  author  is  fully  conscious.  The  Federal 
idea  excludes  that  of  absolute  sovereignty  either  in  the  Federation 
or  in  the  Provinces  ;  and  in  an  extreme  case  there  is  no  last  arbi- 
trament but  that  of  the  sword.  But  between  the  Provinces  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  exists  an  arbitrament  in  the  last 
resort  absolute  and  supreme — that  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and 
Parliament;  a  power  which,  unlike  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  can  not  merely  lay  down  the  law,  but  make  it. 

Mr.  Fowler's  account  of  twenty  years  spent  amid  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  Wall  Street(i4)  speculation,  though  somewhat  too  long 
and  too  full  of  purely  technical  terms  which  are  never  sufficiently 
explained,  is  very  readable  and  interesting,  often  very  amusing. 
As  elsewhere,  so  on  the  Exchange,  American  extravagance  out- 
Herods  the  wildest  extravagances  of  European  speculation,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Drews,  et  hoc  genus,  both 
in  their  colossal  character  and  in  their  audacious  smartness,  are 
calculated  to  astound  even  those  familiar  with  the  secrets  of 
European  Bourses, 

The  Studies  of  Irving  (15),  written  in  the  form  of  biographical 
and  critical  essays  by  three  able  contemporaries,  will  probably  find 
a  large  number  of  readers,  Washington  Irving  having  been  one  of 
those  literary  men  whose  personality  excites  an  interest  quite  a3 
great,  if  not  as  lasting,  as  that  attaching  to  their  works. 

The  selections  of  American  prose  (16)  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.  are  somewhat  more 
successful  than  is  usually  the  case  with  such  collections,  the 
specimens,  taken  exclusively  from  modern  writers,  being  at  once 
interesting  in  themselves  and  generally  characteristic. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Olafs  Kirk  (17),  a  poem  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  Houghton,  shows  somewhat  more  of 
poetic  feeling  than  of  critical  judgment  or  power  of  versification. 

(12)  Communism  and  Socialism  in  their  History  ana  Theory:  a  Sketch. 
By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(13)  The  Powers  of  Canadian  Parliaments.  By  S.  J.  Watson,  Librarian 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ontario.    Toronto  :  Robinson.  1880. 

(14)  Twen'jj  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street;  or.  Revelations  of  the 
Personal  Experience  of  a  Speculator.  By  W.  W.  Fowler.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  Orange  Judd  &  Co.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(15)  Studies  o  f  Irving.  By  C.  Dudley  Warner,  W.  Cullen  Bryant,  and 
G.  Palmer  Putnam.  New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons.  London  :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 

(16)  American  Prose. — Hawthorne;  Irving;  Longfellow;  TVhittier; 
Holmes:  Lowell;  Thoreau ;  Emerson.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
the  Editor  of  "  American  Poems."  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(17)  The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf's  Kirk.  By  George  Houghton,  Author  of 
" Christmas  Booklet,"  &c.    Boston:  Estes  <fe  Lauriat.  1880. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

FR^ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPENT,"  each  :!3  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DOR£  Ii  ALLKRY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  1».  

ROSVENOR     GALLERY     SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.    Admission,  Is.    Senson  Tickets,  5s. 


TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— The 

J-  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  dusk. 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue;  6d. 

Gallery.  53  Tall  Mall.  II.  F.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  St.  James's  Square.— The  THIRTY- 
NINTII  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Members  will  he  held  In  the 
Heading-room,  on  Monday,  May  31,  at  Three  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon.  The  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  CARNARVON  in  the  Chair. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 
May  10. 18S0.  ROBT.  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 
and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  -NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at  Midsummer  I860,  value  from  £25  to  £:>fi  a  year,  which  maybe  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £90  a  year  in  eases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— Four,  of  the  value  of  30  Guineas  per  annum, 
will  he  open  to  competition  to  all  BOYS  under  Fourteen  on  the  day  of  the  Examination 
(June  S9)  Apply  to  the  Warden. 

ROSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  June  2'j.  Value,  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School 
Fees)  to  £20.  Apes,  under  l'4i  and  15}.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as 
preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossail  School, 
Fleetwood. 

SHERBORNE   SCHOOL. — SEVEN   SCHOLARSHIPS  will 
be  offered  for  Competition  on  July  20 — Apply  to  the  Rev.  A.  Wood,  Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE 

^  TION  will  be  held  on  June  2'J  and  30,  to  elei 
BROMLEY,  M.A.,  Head-Master. 


BATH. — An  EXAMINA- 

elect  to  Seven  Entrance  Scholarships.— T.  M. 


rpOURS,  FRANCE. — Rev.  C.  DOWMAN,  LL.B.  (Mathema- 

tical  Honours),  late  Tutor  in  Nobleman's  family,  receives  PUPILS  for  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  and  Line,  vid  Militia,  Universities,  and  for  General  Education.  Able  staff  of 
Masters.  Individual  attention  and  careful  moral  supervision.  Very  successful  at  late- 
Examinations.  Large  house  and  pleasure  grounds.— Address,  Beau  Si'jour. 

KING  ALFRED'S  SCHOOL,  WANTAGE,  Berks.— 
An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATK  iN  for  the  S(  INS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate,  lioys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  Head-Master. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

"FOLKESTONE.— MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

PRIVATE  PUPILS,  apes  Fourteen  to  Eighteen.— Mr.  JOHN 

1  C.  GAWTHERNE,  M.A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford)  receives  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS  who  are  unable  to  ^o  to  School,  and  offers  to  deserving  Roys  very  unusual  advantages. — 
Address,  Stifford's  Bridge,  near  Malvern. 

T3UPILS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c,  bv  Rev. 

W,  H.  ROWLANDSON  (late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge),  Great 
B/axted  Rectory,  Withum,  Ls*x. 


T)INARD-LES-BAINS.— BOYS  (of  any  age)  requiring  Home 

Care,  Sca-liathing,  and  an  exceptionally  Healthy  Climate,  are  received  by  the  Rev 
A.  F.  THOMSON,  B.A.  Great  advantages  for  French,  German,  Slc— Address,  Maison  Uenrvl 
Dmard,  Illc-et-Vilaine,  France. 

J  ONG  VACATION  TUTORSHIP.— An  OXFORD  UNDER- 

GRADUATE,  the  holder  of  two  Exhibitions  at  his  College,  and  for  five  years  a 
Scholarship  at  one  of  the  great  Publie  Schools,  is  anxious  to  meet  with  an  ENGAGEMENT 
for  part  of  the  Long  Vacation.  He  has  had  experience  in  Coaching  Boys  between  the  ages  of 
Twelve  and  Sixteen  ;  he  would  not  object  to  a  Travelling  Tutorship.— Address,  W.  F.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  188  Fleet  Street,  London. 

"[ENGINEERING.  — A    CIVIL    ENGINEER,  A.M.I.C.E., 

actively  engaged  in  one  of  the  Northern  centres  in  designing  and  carrying  out  im- 
portant works  in  connexion  with  Iron  Bridge-building,  general  Engineering,  and  construc- 
tional Ironwork,  has  an  opening  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  In  addition  to  a  sound  Theo- 
retical training,  he  is  in  a  position  to  offer  a  Pupil  almost  unrivalled  opportunities  of 

acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  work  For  particulars,  amount  of  premium, 

&C.,  address  EttA,  care  of  II.  Bo  WES  Scott,  5  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster. 

"[EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  as  CANVASSER,  COLLECTOR, 

^  or  in  other  Out-of-door  Occupation,  by  a  TUTOR,  over  Thirty,  who  is  looking  for  an 

opening  in  business.     Salary  to  depend  entirely  upon  results  of  work  Address,  M.  A., 

32  Luxor  Street,  Coldhorbour  Lane,  London.  S.E. 

TTNI VERSITY    of    OT  AGO,    NEW    ZEALAND. — 

v-^     CHAIR  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE,  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY, and  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
A  PROFESSOR  fur  this  Chair  is  now  WANTED. 

The  Salary  will  be  jCUOO  per  annum  (which  will  commence  to  run  from  the  date  of  embarka- 
tion), besides  the  Class  Fees,  which  are  i)3  3s.  for  each  Student  per  term  of  six  months,  com- 
mencing in  May  of  each  year.  An  allowance  of  £150  will  be  made  for  passage  money  and 
outfit, 

The  age  of  Candidates  should  not  exceed  Forty. 

No  religious  test  is  required  to  qualify  to  hold  office  in  the  University  or  to  graduate  or  to 
hold  any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof. 

The  tenure  of  office  shall  be  during  good  behaviour,  but  in  case  of  the  successful  candidate 
becoming  incapacitated  from  age  or  any  other  circumstance,  a  substitute  pro  tempore  shall  be 
appointed  who  shall  receive  half  the  salary  and  the  whole  of  the  fees. 

The  University  is  also  fully  equipped  with  Chairs  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mining,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Biology. 

Applications  from  Candidates,  with  seven  copies  ol  testimonials,  must  lie  lodged  with  GROROS 
Andrew,  Esq.,  SS.C,  3  Hone  Street,  Edinburgh;  or  llUGU  Auld,  Esq.,  W.S.,21  Thistle 
Street,  there,  on  or  before  May  31  next. 
Edinburgh,  April  28, 1880. 

rrO  GENTLEMEN    Engaged   during    the  Day. — A  large, 

airy  SITTING-ROOM  and  BED-ROOM.  Home  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  punc- 
tuality.—Address,  38  Albion  Grove,  Barnsbury,  N. 

TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 

Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  Rent  moderate. — 
Address,  A.B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  DVOWSON.-TO  BE  SOLD,  an  ADVOWSON,  within  a 

short  distance  of  a  good  Cathedral,  in  one  of  the  Home  Counties.  Population  50<V 
society  good,  and  the  Church  and  Vicarage  in  excellent  condition.     The  net  annual  value  is 

about  £800.    Age  of  present  Incumbent  over  Seventy-five  For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 

Johnsons.  Upton,  Bunn,  &  Atkey,  Solicitors,  20  Austin  Friars,  London.  • 

TO    BE    LET,  ON 

surrounded  by  its  own  beoutiful 
Grounds  of  42  acres,  adorned  with  stotely  timber,  and  choice  shrubs  of  luxuriant  growth. 
The  House,  which  stands  on  gravel  soil,  is*  in  excellent  repair  throughout,  fitted  with  gas  and 
modern  conveniences,  and  contains  four  handsome  reception  rooms  on  the  ground  floor; 
Billiard  room,  and  sixteen  Bedrooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  all  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation for  a  family  of  position.  There  is  Stabling  for  eleven  horses  and  extensive 
Coachhouses,  large  walled  Kitchen  Gardens,  Farmyard,  Laundries,  Conservatory,  Green>- 
houses,  &c.  Rent  £.r)00  per  annum.  The  fixtures, plants,  and  outdoor  effects  to  be  taken  by 
valuation.  For  further  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Blake,  Son,  &  Haddock.  > 
Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents;  32  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,or  to  Messrs. 
DEBENHAM,  Tewson,  &  Farmer,  Estate  Agents,  80  Cheapside,  E.C. 

'HE  LAND  and  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  of  EGYPT, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  SHARE  CERTIFICATES  are  now  ready  for  delivery 
in  exchange  for  the  Banker's  Receipts  and  Letters  of  Allotment. 

27  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  O.  FOA,  Secretary. 

May  27,  1880. 

EGYPTIAN  STATE  DOMAINES. — The  Administration  of 
the  State  Domaines,  composed  of  an  English,  a  French,  and  an  Egyptian  Commissioner 
nominated  by  their  respective  Governments,  is  disposed  to  LET  or  to  SELL  LAND,  in  Lots 
of  not  less  than  &00  Acres. 

The  Domaines  comprise  425,000  acres  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  They  are  in  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time,  and  the  plant  and  cattle  necessary  to  continue  the  cultivation  could 
be  acquired  at  a  valuation. 

A  statement  of  particulars  and  general  conditions  can  be  bad  on  application  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  W.  BARRY,  23  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 
Further  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  President  of  the  Egyptian  State 
Domaines,  Cairo,  to  whom  proposals  for  purchase  or  lease  should  be  addressed. 

FRANCIS  W.  ROWSELL.)  Commissioners  oJ 
EDOUAHD  BOUTERON,  >       the  State 
Cairo,  May  21,  1830.  ROUSTEM  (Pacha).  )  Domaines. 


A  DDINGTON    HILLS,    SURREY.  — 

LEASE,  COOMBE  HOUSE,  a  Family  Mansion,  su 


J^NGLAND 


to 


in     FORTY  DAYS, 


AUSTRALIA 

ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  Roval  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANIES,  are  despatched  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore),  MELBOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  taking  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


Tons. 

H.P. 

Tons. 

II.P. 

600 

750 

ClIIMIiORAZO  .... 

....  3.H47 

5.pi0 

LUSITANIA  .... 

  3,825 

550 

COTOPAXI  

...  4,028 

600 

ORIENT...  

  5.386 

1,000 

CUZCO  

....  3,845 

550 

600 

GARONNE   

...  3.876 

550 

SORATA  

600 

JOHN  ELDER,   

550 

The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
the  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

Fares  from  14  Guineas  upwards. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  of  the  Line.  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDER- 
SON. ANDERSON,  &  CO.,  Fenchurch  Avenues,  London.  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  itc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for   Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Offices 


122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 


HOTELS. 

RIGIITON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.     Long  established.    Suites  of 


B 


Rooms"  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-\Yater  Service  in  the  Ho. el 

BENJN.  BULL.  Xanaotr. 


THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 
contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  "  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence."  Tablc-d'hute  daily.  Two 
Months'  Tourist  Tickets  from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England — Full  information  of 
Manager. 

TOT  LAND  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

OTL AND     BAY  HOTEL.— Magnificent  Sea  Views. 

Comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard-room  and  Tennis-lawn.  Brocins  air  ;  excel- 
lent sands  and  promenade  Pier.  Good  anchorage  for  yachts.  Apply  to  Miss  FLBMIKG, 
Manageress,  late  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE. 

AT  the  meeting  in  the  Opera  House  in  honour  of  his 
son  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  announced  his  forgive- 
ness of  tbe  defeated  enemies  whom  he  lias  so  long  and  so 
loudly  attacked.  It  would  perhaps  bo  more  correct  to  say 
that  he  remits  the  remainder  of  their  punishment  in  con- 
sideration of  their  defeat.  Having  now  the  responsibility 
of  office,  he  becomes  aware  that  angry  passions  will  not 
conduce  to  the  public  welfare  by  facilitating  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Not  intending  to  say  anything  further 
against  the  late  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  be 
expected  to  disclose  the  policy  and  intentions  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues.  Having  therefore  no  definite  subject- 
matter,  and  for  once  not  giving  the  rein  to  hi3  fluent 
rhetoric,  he  disappointed  his  admirers  by  a  speech  of  un- 
expected and  unprecedented  brevity.  The  vast  audi- 
ence may  perhaps  have  felt  that  it  had  assembled  under 
a  delusion  ;  for  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  receive 
with  enthusiasm  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  declaration 
that  the  great  need  for  Middlesex  is  a  multiplication 
of  political  clubs.  Such  institutions  appear  to  flourish 
in  Leeds,  which  naturally  seems  to  its  member  to  be 
more  enlightened  than  the  constituency'  which  declined 
his  services.  It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  clubs  are  to 
be  all  on  the  Liberal  side  ;  and  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
electors,  not  only  in  Middlesex,  but  in  all  the  suburban 
counties,  are  Conservative,  it  might  be  feared  that  inces- 
sant party  agitation  might  not  be  exclusively  beneficial  to 
the  Liberals.  Some  persons  may  think  that  active  party 
organization  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  elements  in  a 
free  community.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  should  renounce  the  habit  of  considering  poli- 
tical questions  on  their  merits,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  preferring  the  interests  of  faction  to  the  general  good. 
The  young  and  ambitious  politician  who  was  discarded 
by  Middlesex  and  adopted  by  Leeds  may  be  excused  if 
his  head  is  a  little  turned  by  success  ;  but  the  reputation 
which  he  has  suddenly  acquired  will  be  as  speedily  dissi- 
pated if  he  attempts  to  win  applause  by  abusive  criticism 
on  political  opponents.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  rude 
attacks,  not  only  on  Lord  George  Hamilton,  but  on  Lord 
Beaconse  ield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  were  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  Even  the  friendly  crowd  which  had  assembled  to 
listen  to  the  father  under  pretext  of  paying  a  compliment 
to  the  son  must  have  been  disappointed  by  the  flippant 
acrimony  of  a  speech  which  ought  to  have  been  modest, 
dignified,  and  cheerful.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  ap- 
pears to  have  good  abilities,  and  as  he  has  plenty  of  time 
before  him,  he  will  probably  learn  by  degrees  to  reverse 
the  manner  and  temper  of  his  recent  speeches. 

The  principal  guest,  while  he  professed  and  practised 
moderation  in  language,  took  occasion  to  reassure  any 
followers  who  may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
acquiescence  of  the  Ministers  in  the  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors. As  he  truly  said,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  as 
far  as  possible  continuity  of  national  action;  and  it  is 
therefore  expedient  to  avoid  premature  declarations  and 
violent  language.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
horted his  party  to  wait  a  little  before  it  too  hastily 
assumed  that  no  fundamental  change  of  system  is  intended. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Government 
will  abstain  from  perpetrating  any  startling  novelty.  The 
•difficulty,  of  maintaining  real  or  ostensible  consistency  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  incessant  storm  of  abuse  which 


was  directed  against  the  late  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  this  respect 
the  greatest  offender,  though  he  has  had  many  imitators 
and  rivals.  He  has  been  prematurely,  and  perhaps  un- 
justly, accused  of  having  "  forgotten  pledges  and  turned 
"  inside  out  declarations."  There  is  still  time  after 
the  present  Session  for  alarming  projects  in  domestic 
legislation  and  for  surprises  in  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declines  to  express  regret  for  any  declara- 
tions made  before  the  elections.  "  I  am  aware  that  in 
"  order  to  fulfil  the  moral  pledges  which  we  have  given 
"  much  will  be  expected  of  us,  and  much  must  bo 
"  achieved  to  satisfy  the  great  and  reasonable  expectations 
"  of  the  country."  In  other  words,  great  changes  are  to  be 
introduced  of  a  character  which  is  easy  to  foresee,  as  they 
will  all  be  made  in  a  democratic  spirit.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
already  satisfied  with  the  Parliament  which  is  to  be 
his  instrument.  He  believes  that  it  is  wiser,  better,  and 
honester  than  the  last ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  will 
adhere  to  him  with  the  fidelity  which  the  last  House  of 
Commons  showed  to  his  predecessor  and  rival.  It  is 
indeed  not  surprising  that  exemplary  representatives 
should  have  been  chosen  by  "  a  people  constantly  growing 
"  in  power,  in  attainments,  in  knowledge,  and  in  virtue." 
The  compliments  which  are  lavished  on  the  docile  multi- 
tude are  perhaps  sincere  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  observer  has  discovered  extraordinary  moral 
progress  between  1874  and  1880.  Even  so  late  as  the 
return  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  from  Berlin  the  people  were 
lamentably  deficient  in  the  convictions  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone regards  as  the  test,  if  not  of  power  and  of  knowledge, 
at  least  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Only  one  Liberal  measure  was  immediately  mentioned 
as  a  future  corrective  of  the  miscarriage  which  occurred 
in  Middlesex.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  good  reason  for 
his  belief  that  his  son  would  have  been  returned  for  the 
county  if  household  suffrage  had  previously  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  existing  franchise.  It  is  no  new  revelation 
that  the  Government  is  resolved  to  persevere  in  the 
dangerous  policy  of  lowering  still  further  the  qualification 
of  electors.  The  author  of  an  anonymous  Essay  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  latterly  caused 
some  surprise  by  publicly  acknowledging  the  utility  of  a 
Conservative  party.  If  any  resistance  or  delay  is  to  be 
interposed  in  the  way  of  revolutionary ehange,  the  minority 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  assuredly  not  toe- 
strong  ;  yet  before  the  next  dissolution  the  Government 
will  have  taken  measures  to  destroy  the  party  now  in 
Opposition.  The  lowest  class  of  the  community  is  to  be 
admitted  to  power,  with  the  result,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
confidently  predicts,  of  reversing  the  verdict  of  the 
present  constituency.  In  Middlesex  the  majority  at  the 
last  election  was  probably  composed  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gentry,  of  actual  and  retired  traders  of  different  kinds, 
und  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  higher  professions. 
That  they  should  hereafter  be  swamped  by  the  mass  of 
workmen  living  on  weekly  wages  is  not  an  obvious  im- 
provement of  the  Constitution.  Lord  Rosebery  repeated 
in  application  to  Midlothian  the  assertion  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made_  with  respect  to  Middlesex.  "If,"  he 
said,  "  the  franchise  had  been  extended  to  the  disfranchised 
"  classes  of  Midlothian,  the  chances  of  the  Tory  candidate 
"  would  have  been  desperate  indeed."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  faithful  follower  are  wholly 
in  the  right.   Mere  numbers  are  always  on  the  side  of  inno- 
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vatioii.  The  satisfaction  with  which  the  rapid  progress  of  de- 
mocracy is  watched  by  politicians  of  the  position  and  of  the 
ability  of  Lord  IioSEBERY  had  not  ceased  to  be  paradoxical 
because  it  has  many  precedents.  It  is  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
credit  that  he  administered  an  implied  rebuke  to  the  young 
orator  of  the  evening  who  had  gratuitously  attacked  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  apparently  because  he  was  his  suc- 
cessful opponent  in  Middlesex. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases  that 
the  dangerous  experiment  of  household  county  suffrage 
is  not  to  be  immediately  tried.  He  said  that  if  the 
present  Parliament  attains  nearly  its  full  age,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  fail  to  introduce  uniform  suffrage  before 
the  next  election.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  two 
or  three  Sessions  will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform.  The  Census  of  next 
year  will  furnish  a  convenient  excuse  for  delay  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  promising  House  of  Commons  will  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  precipitate  its  own  dissolution.  There 
will  be  much  more  to  do  than  merely  to  break  down  the 
proverbial  hedge  which  separates  the  happy  borough  voter 
from  his  injured  neighbour  in  the  country.  The  party  of 
movement  has  not  unnaturally  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  by  redistributing  electoral  districts  so  as  to 
introduce  approximate  equality  of  constituencies.  It  will 
matter  little  whether  the  change  is  in  the  first  instance 
comprehensive  or  complete.  The  representatives  of  the 
class  which  was  enfranchised  in  1867  have  returned  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  about  to  confer  the  same 
freedom  on  the  agricultural  labourers.  When  de- 
mocracy keeps  the  door  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  always 
bo  willing  and  able  to  admit  reinforcements  sufficient 
to  coerce  the  mutinous  minority  which  represents 
property,  refinement,  and  education.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  or  boasted  in  one  of  his 
latest  Midlothian  speeches,  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
regard  his  supremacy  with  unqualified  distrust.  Mr. 
Whitbread,  in  a  short  speech  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Game 
Pill,  expressed  or  intimated  feelings  which  are  widely  pre- 
valent amongst  Mr.  Gladstone's  Whig  adherents  or  allies. 
Every  landowner  and  every  sportsman,  whatever  may  be 
his  political  opinions,  regards  with  profound  distaste  a 
measure  which  is  designed  to  gratify  the  envious  feelings 
of  tenant-farmers  rather  than  to  protect  their  crops. 
Within  two  or  three  years,  interests  more  cherished  than 
the  right  of  preserving  hares  will  be  threatened  and 
assailed. 


CYPRUS. 

CYPRUS  has  passed  out  of  the  list  of  burning  topics. 
It  is  no  longer  the  theme  of  Conservative  eulogy  or 
Liberal  denunciation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that,  as 
we  have  got  it,  we  must  keep  it ;  and  that,  as  we  have  to 
administer  it,  we  must  administer  it  well.  Cyprus  has 
become  an  English  dependency,  and  we  can  only  treat  it 
like  any  other  dependency,  and  make  those  who  live  in  it 
and  are  now  dependent  on  us  as  happy  as  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  make  them.  The  affairs  of  Cyprus  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
the  discussion  bore  scarcely  the  faintest  tingO(  of  party 
bitterness.  Mr.  Rylands,  who  started  the  debate,  dwelt 
on  some  alleged  grievances  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Cypriotes  had  good  reason  to  complain.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  acknowledged  that  beneficial  changes  might  be 
made  ;  but  he  also  honestly  owned  that  these  changes 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  late  Government  ;  and 
Sir  Stafford  Nokthcote  showed  with  considerable  force 
that  what  might  appear  to  be  shortcomings  in  the 
English  system  of  administration  were  largely  due  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  Cyprus  was  taken  over. 
There  were  necessarily  difficulties  to  be  encountered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  introduction  of  English  government 
which  it  might  be  expected  would  disappear  gradually, 
with  time,  patience,  and  tact.  They  have  disappeared, 
or  are  in  course  of  disappearing,  and  therefore  things 
are  possible  now  which  were  impossible  at  an  earlier 
stage.  The  first  rough  ploughing  has  been  done  by  the 
late  Government,  and  the  present  Government  can  there- 
fore go  on  cultivating  in  a  quieter  and  easier  way.  When 
Cyprus  was  first  taken  over,  there  were  many  nice  points 
to  be  settled  between  the  Sultan,  of  whose  Empire  Cyprus 
continues  to  be  theoretically  a  part,  and  the  advisers  of  the 
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Queen,  who  holds  the  vei-y  anomalous  position  of  permanent 
occupanW'of  the  territory  of  an  ally.  There  were  also  tho 
claims  ,l  other  Powers  to  be  considered,  as  foreigners  havo 
under  the  Capitulations  a  standing  in  Cyprus  as  part  of  tho 
Turkish  Empire  which  they  would  not  have  if  Cyprus  was 
an  ordinary  English  dependency.  The  naval  and  military 
capabilities  of  the  island  had  also  to  be  examined,  and  for 
all  these  reasons  it  was  unavoidable  that  Cyprus  should  bo 
placed  at  first  under  the  Foreign  Office.  Properly,  as  a 
dependency,  Cyprus  would  come  under  the  Colonial  Office; 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Government  to  transfer 
it  from  the  Foreign  to  the  Colonial  Offico  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  got  into  working  order  as  an  English  dependency. 
The  present  Government  thinks  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  doing  that  which  the  late  Government  intended  to  do  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  in  a 
vein  of  enthusiastic  rapture  on  the  enormous  advantages 
which  Cyprus  would  derive  if  it  came  within  the  happy 
sphere  of  the  Colonial  Office.  There  is,  he  said,  a  sweet 
tone  and  a  kindly  atmosphere  about  the  dealings  of  the 
Colonial  Office  which  the  less  fortunate  constitution  of  the 
Foreign  Office  places  it  out  of  its  power  to  rival.  Harsh 
things  have,  he  alleged,  been  done  by  us  in  Cyprus, 
which  would  have  shocked  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way, 
some  little  time  had  to  elapse  before  the  Colonial 
Office  could  be  offered  a  fair  field  in  which  its  gentle 
spirit  could  work  without  being  shocked.  Some  mistakes, 
no  doubt,  were  committed  under  the  Foreign.  Office, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  owned,  and  strove  to  correct  ; 
but  in  the  main  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  Foreign 
Office  did  the  hard  work,  and  the  Colonial  Office  has  now 
got  to  do  the  easy  work.  Tho  Foreign  Office  brought 
Cyprus  into  the  condition  of  an  English  dependency,  and 
tho  Colonial  Office  has  now  got  to  administer  the  de- 
pendency which  has  been  brought  into  a  shape  fitted  for 
the  exercise  of  its  beneficent  influence. 

What  Mr.  Rylands  had  chiefly  to  complain  of  was  the 
operation  of  certain  ordinances  which  he  stated  have 
pressed  very  hardly  on  the  natives,  and  were  conceived  in 
a  tyrannical  spirit,  totally  alien  to  English  traditions  of 
government.  By  one  of  these  ordinances  foreigners 
were  prevented  from  purchasing  land  in  Cyprus.  They 
might  buy  it,  but  only  if  they  could  procure  a  special 
permission  from  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
seldom  speaks  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  well 
informed,  mistook  the  character  of  this  ordinance,  and 
treated  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Government  per- 
mission as  merely  a  mode  in  which  purchases  were  to 
be  made  in  due  form.  This,  as  Sir  Stafford  Nortii- 
cote  subsequently  explained,  was  not  the  object  fop 
which  the  ordinance  was  made.  It  was  meant,  not  to 
put  purchases  in  regular  form,  but  to  stop  them.  Wher< 
the  English  occupation  was  announced  or  anticipated, 
it  occurred  to  some  cunning  adventurers,  principally 
Greeks,  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  speculation  to 
bay  up  tracts  of  land  from  nominal  owners  at  nominal 
prices,  so  that  the  English  Government  would  have 
had  to  buy  out  the  speculators  whenever  it  wished  to 
make  any  improvement,  or  even  to  take  possession  of 
land  which  really  belonged  to  it.  It  appears  from  the 
Blue-book  which  has  just  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  it  is  a  common  habit  of  landowners  in 
Cyprus  to  sell  plots  much  larger  than  is  warranted  by 
the  description  given  in  their  title-deeds.  The  boundaries 
of  holdings  arc  so  ill  defined  that  a  pui-chaser  enters  into 
possession  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  on  every  side 
until  he  is  stopped.  Waste  lands  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  by  bringing  its  waste  lands  into  cultivation 
that  the  English  administrators  chiefly  look  for  an  increase 
of  revenue.  But  when  they  first  came  there  they  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  means  of  knowing,  which  lands  were 
waste,  and  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  people  to  set 
up  fictitious  claims  to  lands  that  were  really  waste,  and 
sell  them  for  a  song  to  speculators.  The  English  Govern- 
ment might  thus  have  been  cheated  out  of  its  main  source 
of  future  revenue,  and  to  prevent  this  it  stopped  for  a 
time  the  sale  of  land  to  foreigners.  Now  it  knows 
pretty  well  what  lands  it  can  claim.  Tho  object 
of  the  ordinance  has  been  attained,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  any  longer  exist.  Another 
ordinance  imposed  forced  labour  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing roads.  Those  who  chose  to  contribute  in  money 
could  do  so,  and  those  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay 
were  ordered  to  give  in  personal  labour  the  equivalent  of 
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the  money  contribution.  But  they  did  not  woi'k  for 
nothing,  and  received  wages  at  a  slightly  lows  ,  rate  than 
that  which  they  would  have  received  if  engage,',  in  then- 
ordinary  occupations.  The  system  appears  to  have  been 
in  operation  in  only  a  small  part  of  the  island  ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  Blue-book  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
island  the  natives  not  only  readily  execute  works  specified 
by  the  Administration,  but  zealously  undertake  road-making 
on  their  own  account.  Still,  in  some  districts  there  is  forced 
labour ;  and,  as  any  system  of  forced  labour  may  easily 
give  rise  to  abuses,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  reason  on 
his  side  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
tinue such  a  system  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
For  their  forced  labour  those  who  work  receive  a  shilling 
a  day,  and  for  threepence  a  day  more  any  amount  of  volun- 
tary labour  can  be  procured.  An  extra  threepence  may  be 
wisely  spent  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  tyranny. 

The  Blue-book  amply  confirms  -the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bylands  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  system  of  law  in  use  is  not  in 
itself  at  all  a  bad  one,  being,  in  fact,  a  Turkish  ver-sion  of 
the  Code  Napoleon.    But  there  were  grave  defects  in  the 
administration  of  this  system  when   the  English  took 
possession,  and  although  some  of  these  defects  have  been 
corrected,  others  have  not.     Judicial  corruption  has  been 
stopped  by    raising    the   pay   of   judges,   by  sending 
English  officers  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  court,  and 
by  severe  punishment  in  cases  of  detection.    But  justice 
us  not  brought  home  to  the  poor ;  partly  because  the 
■extreme  centralization  which  is  a  legacy  of  the  Turks 
makes  every  one  begin  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  in 
urging  his  claims  ;  partly  because  the  proceedings  are 
carried  on  in  a  language  with  which  those  who  apply  for 
justice  are  not  acquainted.    Turkish  and  English  are  the 
only  recognized  official  languages,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  talk  and  understand  nothing  but  Greek. 
This  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  denial  of  justice,  and 
constitutes  an  abuse  at  which  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  Office  might  be  reasonably  shocked.    But  here, 
again,  some  little  time  was  necessary  in  order  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  mischief.  If  the  parties  did  not  understand 
the  language  of  the  judges,  neither  did  the  judges  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  parties.    Competent  judges  who 
could  administer  the  Turkish  Code  Napoleon  in  Greek  were 
not  to  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  even  the  Colonial 
Office,  with  all  its  beneficent  activity  and  boundless  com- 
mand of  right  men  for  everything,  could  hardly  put  its  hand 
•on  such  judges  without  a  little  time  to  look  round.  Then 
there  is  the  tithe  system,  which  every  one  agrees  is  a  very 
bad  method  of  collecting  taxes.    The  farming  of  tithes 
•has  been  altogether  stopped  since  the  English  took  pos- 
session, and  some  tithes  have  been  commuted  into  an 
export  duty  where  the  titheable  products  arc  only  grown 
for  foreign  consumption.    Bat  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  abandon  tithes  altogether,  as  they  produce  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
collected.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  reminded  his  hearers  that 
it  is  only  very  lately  that  the  collection  of  tithes  has  been 
abolished  in  Greece,  although  the  Greeks  have  long  been 
aware  that  this  barbai-ous  mode  of  collecting  revenue  was 
unworthy  of  a  nation  that  claims  to  be  a  model  of  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment.  All  that  he  could  promise  was  that 
a  better  system  of  collecting  revenue  should  be  instituted 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.    That  this  good 
Lime  would  come  he  was  sanguine,  for  he  takes  a  tolerably 
rosy  view  of  the  future  of  Cyprus,  and  has  so  far  shrouded 
himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  predecessors  that  he  ended  his 
speech  by  predicting  that  Cyprus  would  offer  that  character 
of  a  model  farm  for  the  imitation  and  admiration  of  the 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor  which  use'd  to  call  forth  the  stinging 
epigrams  of  the  Home  Secretary.    People  out  of  office  may 
doubt  whether,  even  if  Cyprus  became  a  model  farm,  the 
Turks  would  either  admire  or  imitate  what  had  been  done 
there  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  may  now  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Cyprus  will  be  governed,  and  well  governed,  as  an 
English  dependency.    But  it  must  in  justice  to  Cyprus 
be  observed  that  it  has  nothing  like  a  fair  start  in  its  new 
career.    No  other  English  dependency  sends  away  to  a 
fo reign  sovereign  three-fifths  of  its  revenue.  "What  is  raised 
in  the  dependency  is  spent  on  it ;  and  if  England  has  got 
this  new  dependency  by  purchase  instead  of  by  conquest, 
it  is  England  and  not  Cyprus  that  ought  to  pay  for  this 
extension  of  English  empire.    It  we  burdened  Trinidad 
svith  an  annuity  representing  the  cost  of  the  war  by  which 
we  won  it  from  Spain,  we  should  be  treating  Cyprus  and 
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Trinidad  alike ;  but  we  charge  Trinidad  nothing  for 
having  got  hold  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Cypi-us 
can  rise  to  the  level  of  our  other  dependencies  until  we  give 
it  the  same  chance  of  prosperity  which  we  have  given  to 
the  rest. 


INDIAN  FINANCIERS  AND  ENGLISH  CRITICS. 

THE  accounts  of  avast  and  complicated  Administration 
do  not  at  first  sight  afford  promising  material  for  a 
literary  symposium.  Nor  does  the  controversy  waged  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  between  two 
ardent  and  experienced  antagonists,  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Indian  financial  system,  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
useful  result  is  likely  to  be  attained  on  such  a  subject  by 
the  statement  and  counter-statement  of  hostile  dialogue. 
The  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  naturally  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  combatant  who  rushes  to  the  field  burning  to 
do  battle  for  an  absent  brother.  Nor  could  a  more  re- 
doubtable champion  than  General  Strachey  easily  be 
found.  Ever  since — some  forty  years  ago — he  landed  as  a 
subaltern  on  the  shores  of  India,  his  untiring  and  eager 
intellect  has  been  busy  with  the  problems  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  suggests  to  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman. 
No  two  Indian  officials  have  ever  played  a  more  prominent 
part  in  the  Government  of  the  country  than  he  and  the 
brother  whose  endangered  reputation  he  now  hastens  to 
protect.  The  great  system  of  railways  and  irrigation 
works,  carried  out  with  borrowed  capital,  and  now  placed 
in  a  position  of  undisputed  success,  owes  its  origin  in  no 
small  degree  to  these  two  determined  and  indefatigable 
administrators.  The  decentralization  of  the  revenues — 
by  far  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  financial  reform  ever 
effected  in  India — is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  same 
agency.  The  destruction  of  the  great  Customs  line  which 
stretched  1,500  miles  across  the  Peninsula,  and  kept  a 
considerable  army  of  officials  continually  engaged  in 
checking  trade  and  oppressing  the  inhabitants,  is  another 
of  Sir  John  Strachey's  many  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  and  the  Government  which  he  has  served  with 
such  signal  zeal,  ability,  and  self-devotion.  Sanitary  re- 
form received  at  his  hands  such  a  stimulus  as  has  carried 
it  triumphantly  forward  over  every  obstacle  that  prejudice 
and  superstition  could  suggest ;  statistical  knowledge  has 
found  in  him  its  ablest  promoter  against  the  inert  resist- 
ance of  idleness  and  indifference ;  a  series  of  fiscal  re- 
forms, the  promotion  of  which  was  the  avowed  object  of 
his  accession  to  office,  has  liberated  the  commerce  of  the 
country  from  the  fetters  which  checked  its  growth,  and 
brought  almost  within  sight  the  day — once  apparently  so 
far  remote — when  the  enormous  resources  of  India  will  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  children  and  mankind 
at  large.  It  is  a  sort  of  irony  of  fortune  that  at  the  close 
of  such  a  career  an  apology  should  become  necessary ; 
but,  being  necessary,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  offered 
by  one  who  has  so  good  a  right  to  speak. 

General  Strachey  will  not,  however,  succeed  in  con- 
vincing his  countrymen  that  the  Indian  Government  acted 
judiciously  in  beginning  the  financial  year  in  such  absolute 
reliance  on  its  exceptional  resources,  in  accepting  without 
more  thorough  inquiry  the  too  sanguine  estimates  of  the 
Military  Department,  and  in  rejecting  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedient of  a  loan.  Nor  will  the  official  correspondence 
just  laid  before  Parliament  suffice  to  exonerate  the  various 
officials  concerned  from  the  blame  which  attaches  to  an 
egregious  mistake.  The  papers  are  at  present  incomplete, 
and  the  materials  for  a  final  conclusion  are  not,  therefore, 
available  ;  but  the  published  documents  show  with  dis- 
agreeable distinctness  that  the  system  of  Indian  military 
account,  however  excellent  as  regards  final  audit,  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  contemporaneous  check. 
The  accounts  are,  in  fact,  so  kept  that  the  record  of  ex- 
penditure does  not  reach  the  Government  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  they  are  even  then  incomplete.  Such 
being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Go- 
vernment acted  with  too  great  confidence  in  accepting 
the  military  estimates,  and  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
charge, not  only  the  war  expenditure,  but  the  outlay 
on  productive  public  works,  from  current  income. 
Public  opinion  will  certainly  endorse  Lord  Cr ax- 
brook's  conclusion  that,  "  considering  the  extent  of  tho 
"  military  operations  in  progress,  it  was  not  prudent 
"  to  reject  the  means  of  improving  the  revenue  and 
"  increasing  the  cash  balances."    The  temptation  was, 
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no  doubt,  considerable.  The  Government  had  been  for 
months  past  the  object  of  the  bitterest  hostility  and 
the  most  unsparing  denunciation.  It  would  have  been 
more  than  human  not  to  catch  at  the  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  how  little  either  was  deserved.  The  occa- 
sion was  alluringly  opportune.  The  public  coffers  were 
overflowing.  The  expiring  year  showed  a  balance — war 
expenses  apart — of  more  than  five  millions.  The  coming 
year  promised  an  almost  equally  splendid  surplus.  The 
ascertained  military  outlay  of  1879-80  could  clearly  be  met 
from  income.  The  swelling  revenues  sufficed  to  pay 
for  the  war,  for  the  strategic  railways,  for  famine  relief,  for 
loss  by  exchange.  Such  a  result  was  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  critics  who  had  been  for  months  past  declaiming 
against  the  criminal  ambition  which  launched  a  bankrupt 
nation  into  a  ruinous  campaign.  But  then  came  the 
natural  desire  to  pi'ess  a  good  argument  a  little  too  far. 
It  was  something  to  show  that  the  Indian  Exchequer  could 
meet  an  exceptional  outlay  of  nearly  five  millions  without 
distress  ;  but  could  it  not  also  be  proved  competent  to  bear 
the  strain  for  a  second  year,  and  thus  pay  its  way 
throughout  the  whole  campaign?  There  was  a  surplus 
of  4  j  millions  with  which  to  perform  the  feat ;  and  the 
only  thing  requisite  was  to  bring  all  possible  expenditure 
within  that  limit.  The  calculations  of  the  Military 
Department  favoured  the  design.  The  Accountant- General 
had  shown  himself  hitherto  extraordinarily  accurate  in  his 
forecasts.  His  estimate  for  1878-9  had  been  right  almost 
to  a  pound.  His  estimate  for  1879-80 — two  millions  for 
recorded  expenditure  and  one  million  unadjusted  expen- 
diture, to  be  carried  forward — was  believed  to  be  equally 
exact.  For  the  coming  year  he  based  his  calculations 
on  the  experience  of  1879.  The  military  expenditure 
of  1879-80,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  by 
the  Treaty  of  Gundamuk,  had  been  two  millions.  Why 
should  not  two  millions  suffice  for  the  military  outlay 
of  1880-81  up  to  the  conclusion — the  eai-ly  conclusion, 
it  might  fairly  be  hoped — of  hostilities  ?  This  was 
the  plan  of  the  military  estimate ;  it  was  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  Military  Member  of  Council,  and  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  Government.  But  meanwhile  several 
causes  of  increased  expenditure  were  silently  but  powerfully 
at  work.  The  last  three  months  of  the  financial  year — 
January,  February,  and  March,  1880 — witnessed  a  con- 
siderable development  of  the  campaign,  important  mili- 
tary demonstrations,  and  a  rapid  outflow  of  funds  at  the 
numerous  provincial  treasuries  on  which  the  different 
commanders  had  a  right  to  draw.  "  Expenditure,"  says 
the  Accountant- General,  "  has  increased,  beginning  from 
"  January  last,  and  is  progressing  at  a  rate  far  beyond  any 
"  calculations  that  could  have  been  made,  based  on  the  past 
"  rate  of  expenditure  and  on  the  relative  number  of  troops 
"  in  the  field  at  various  periods."  Of  all  this,  however,  the 
Government  had  not  the  least  suspicion.  So  far  indeed  was 
it  from  alarm  that  the  apprehension  was  that  the  Estimates 
were  excessive.  "  The  high  balances  of  January,  coupled 
<:  with  the  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  the  military 
"  expenditure  brought  on  record  up  to  that  date,  gave  rise 
"  to  a  doubt  whether  the  Accountant-General  in  the 
"  Military  Department  might  not  have  entered  too  large 
"  an  amount  in  his  regular  estimate."  The  question  was 
considered,  and  the  estimate  upheld;  and  the  Financial 
Minister,  on  February  24th,  while  pointing  out  that  "  the 
**  estimates  for  the  war  must  be  to  a  large  extent  con- 
jectural," added  that  "  he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
"  they  erred  on  the  side  of  being  low." 

Before  the  middle  of  March,  however,  good  reasons  for 
such  a  supposition  began  to  present  themselves.  Unexpected 
demands  were  made  on  the  frontier  treasuries  ;  alarm  was 
excited ;  fresh  inquiries  were  instituted ;  and  the  drain 
was  found  to  be  so  abnormally  large  as  to  bring  the 
correctness  of  the  military  estimates  seriously  in  question. 
On  the  17th  of  March  the  Government  reported  that  "  a 
"  constant  military  drain  "  rendered  the  ultimate  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  military  expenditure  quite  uncertain, 
and  by  March  23rd  the  resolution  to  form  reserves  and 
to  accumulate  immediately  six  months'  supplies  added,  of 
course,  to  the  depletion  of  the  treasuries  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Government.  On  April  8th  the  Govern- 
ment telegraphed  that  "  the  outgoing  from  the  Treasury 
"  for  the  war  was  very  alarming,  far  exceeding  the 
"  estimate,"  and  the  excess  is  now  believed  to  be  between 
four  and  five  millions.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
over-ambitious  programme  of  the  Government  has  been 
necessarily  abandoned.    The  funds  for  productive  public 


works  must,  as  is  the  usual  course,  be  raised  by  loan,  instead 
of  being  merely  transferred  from  the  existing  balances  ;  the 
expenditure  for  the  frontier  railways  will  also,  no  doubt, 
have  to  be  met  with  borrowed  money.  The  Indian  Trea- 
sury will  still  have  accomplished  the  by  no  means  despic- 
able feat  of  having  contributed  ten  millions  in  two  years 
from  current  income  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
With  that  its  administrators  may  well  be  content ;  mean- 
while we  must  regret  that  the  effect  of  so  creditable  an 
achievement  has  been  marred  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  actual  performance  has  fallen  short  of  a  programme 
which  calmer  counsels  might  have  recognized  as  too 
brilliant  to  be  practically  possible. 


GERMANY. 

THE  Government  Bill  for  modifying  the  Falk  Laws  has 
been  referred  to  a  Committee,  after  giving  rise  to  a 
debate  which  was  characterized  by  greater  warmth  and  a 
larger  freedom  of  speech  than  usually  find  a  place  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  Chamber.  The  essence  of  the 
Bdl  is  that  the  Government  shall  be  allowed  to  decide 
from  time  to  time  how  far  the  Falk  Laws  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  operate,  or  how  far  they  shall  be  suffered  to  fall 
temporarily  into  abeyance.  If  the  Government  of  the  day 
happened  to  be  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Church,  the  Falk 
Laws  would  for  the  moment  cease  to  exist.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  wished  to  make  the  Church  feel 
its  power,  the  Falk  Laws  could  be  put  into  immediate 
operation.  They  would  thus  become  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  bargaining  with  the 
Church.  And  this  is  precisely  the  object  which  Prince 
Bismarck  acknowledges  that  he  has  in  view  in  bringing  in 
the  Bill.  He  has  for  some  time  past  been  endeavouring  to 
make  a  satisfactory  bargain  with  the  Vatican  ;  but  his 
efforts  have  hitherto  failed,  and  he  thinks  that  if  he  is  to 
succeed  he  must  set  to  work  in  a  new  way.  If  he  got  his. 
Bill  passed,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  the 
Church  that,  while  general  principles  were  not  to  be 
discussed,  he  could  do  it  a  good  turn  on  some  point 
of  detail,  provided  he  got  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  The 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill  explained  that  it  would 
never  come  into  operation  at  all  until  the  Church  had 
taken  some  decisive  step  to  show  that  it  was  willing  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In 
short,  the  Bill  is  meant  to  establish  a  system  of  something 
like  payment  by  results.  If  the  Church  were  to  pass  a 
good  examination,  and  its  items  of  compliance  were  to  make 
a  satisfactoiy  total,  then  Prince  Bismarck  would  make  a 
corresponding  grant  in  the  shape  of  exemption  from  some 
form  of  coercion.  If  subsequently  the  Church  should  ap- 
pear to  be  falling  short  of  the  stipulated  standard,, 
then  the  grant  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  official  pressure  would  be  exercised  to  bring 
the  Church  to  its  senses.  It  is  only  fair  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck to  acknowledge  that  this  curious  system,  so  long 
as  its  working  remained  in  his  hands,  would  not  be 
anything  like  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Canossa. 
In  other  hands  it  might  give  the  Church  everything  or 
nothing ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  always  identifies  the 
Government  with  himself,  and  only  thinks  how  he  person- 
ally would  work  a  machinery  for  alternately  coaxing  and 
bullying  the  clergy.  It  is  not,  however,  the  clergy,  or 
the  Vatican,  or  Prussian  Catholicism,  that  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  What  he  has  really  at  heart  is  to  secure 
a  Parliamentary  majority.  The  great  Centre  party,  which 
consists  of  the  friends  of  the  clergy,  may,  he  hopes,, 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  permanent  dependency  on  his- 
whims  if  he  can  always  put  before  its  members  the 
alternative  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Falk  Laws  if  they 
vote  rightly,  or  of  a  rigorous  execution  of  these  laws  if  they 
vote  wrongly.  He  can  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  Con- 
servatives ;  but  the  Conservatives  do  not  give  him  a 
majority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  perpetually  coquetting 
with  either  the  Centre  or  the  National  Liberals.  It  has 
seemed  to  him  an  excellent  stroke  of  business  to  invent  a 
plan  by  which  one  of  these  outlying  parties,  if  it  once 
comes  within  his  grasp,  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
break  loose  again  and  give  him  further  trouble. 

The  influence  of  Prince  Bismarck  is  so  great  that 
political  prophets  predict  that  this  extraordinary  Bill  will 
ultimately  be  passed  ;  but,  apart  from  the  probability  that 
Prince  Bismarck  will  always  get  his  way  in  everything,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  Bill  can  have  a  chance 
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of  getting  through  the  Chamber.  Directly  its  provisions 
came  under  discussion,  it  was  found  that  they  excited 
the  united  opposition  of  all  those  who  really  like  the 
Falk  Laws,  and  of  all  those  who  really  dislike  them.  For 
once  in  their  lives  Dr.  Falk  and  Dr.  WiNDTnoRST 
found  themselves  acting  heartily  in  concert.  From  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  they  opposed  the  Bill  with  equal 
energy  and  earnestness,  and  although  they  started  from 
positions  diametrically  opposite,  they  each  had  argu- 
ments to  urge  which  it  was  equally  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  answer.  Dr.  Falk  made  a  very  telling  speech 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  laws  which  bear  bis  name 
proceed  either  on  a  right  principle  or  on  a  wrong  one.  He 
and  the  Prussian  Parliament  thought  it  was  a  right  prin- 
ciple to  exact  that  the  members  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
in  Prussia  should  offer  certain  guarantees  of  fitness,  and 
should  not  enter  on  their  functions  without  the  approval 
of  the  State.  They  were  to  be  Germans,  they  were  to  be 
trained  in  authorized  German  institutions,  and  they  could 
not  begin  to  do  anything  until  the  State  had  formally  per- 
mitted them  to  enter  on  their  duties.  This  was  a  very 
grave  interference  w7ith  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and 
could  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a 
permanent  necessity  for  guaranteeing  to  the  State  that 
officiating  priests  and  bishops  should  be  persons  as  to 
whom  the  State  had  satisfied  itself  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  innocuous.  The  assumption  on  which  the  laws 
were  based  was  that  unauthorized  priests  an,d  bishops 
were  sure  to  be  dangerous  persons  and  deadly  enemies 
of  the  German  Empire.  To  secure  the  exclusion  of  such 
persons  it  was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  give  battle 
to  the  Vatican,  but  also  to  disregard  the  wishes  and 
ignore  the  needs  of  congregations  and  dioceses.  If  the 
alleged  danger  was  purely  imaginary,  or  if  it  had  once 
existed,  but  had  now  ceased  to  exist,  then  the  Falk  Laws 
ought  to  be  repealed  altogether.  To  keep  them  half 
dead  and  half  alive  was  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
founded  on  no  tenable  principle.  Dr.  Windthokst,  on 
his  side,  reasonably  argued  that  the  concession  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  Bill  was  no  concession  at  all.  The 
Falk  Laws  rested  on  a  principle  which  he  thought  entirely 
wrong,  and  the  only  way  to  make  peace  with  the  Church 
was  to  repeal  the  laws  altogether.  The  Bill  proposes  to 
treat  the  Romish  clergy  much  as  the  Socialists  are  treated 
at  Berlin.  All  Socialists  are  considered  as  prima,  facie 
dangerous  ;  but,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  police, 
some  Socialists  are  sent  away  from  Berlin,  whilst  others  are 
allowed  to  stay  there.  In  the  same  way,  under  Prince 
Bismarck's  Bill,  all  priests  would  be  regarded  as  danger- 
ous ;  but  some  would  be  allowed  to  slip  into  their  cures 
without  notice  being  taken  of  their  intrusion.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  friend  of  the  Church  to  allow  that 
this  was  a  defensible  mode  of  treating  the  clergy. 
But  Dr.  Windthorst  was  not  willing  to  see  the  Bill 
summarily  rejected.  He  could  net  but  feel  that  a 
Bill  which  excited  the  vehement  opposition  of  Dr. 
Falk  must  have  some  elements  of  good  in  it,  and 
the  position  of  having  to  negotiate  with  Prince  Bismarck 
was  too  pleasant  and  gratifying  to  be  hastily  abandoned. 
He  accordingly  proposed  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Committee,  and  this  was  done ;  but  the  Committee 
was  so  constituted  that,  when  submitted  to  its  criticism,  the 
Bill  was  sure  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  The  first  step  taken  by 
the  Committee  has  been  to  reject  the  clause  of  the  Bill  by 
which  the  Government  was  to  be  authorized  to  admit 
to  cures  priests  who  were  not  Germans  trained  in  German 
institutions.  At  this  rate  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left 
in  the  Bill  worth  fighting  for  ;  and  if  the  political  prophets 
are  right  and  Prince  Bismarck  gets  his  Bill  through,  it 
will  be  a  Bill  that  will  not  do  much  harm  or  good  to  him 
or  to  any  one  else. 

Prince  Bismarck  has,  however,  other  things  to  think  of 
besides  the  Falk  Laws.  His  old  friend,  enemy,  and  rival 
has  been  passing  through  Berlin,  and  this  time  the  two 
Chancellors  have  met,  and  are  said  to  have  met  on 
friendly  terms.  Prince  Gortchakoff,  like  Prince  Bismarck, 
always  gets  well  when  he  has  been  ill  enough,  and  is  now 
stated  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  antagonism  of  Russia  and  Germany, 
which  recently  threatened  to  pass  into  a  critical  stage, 
should  be  allowed  for  the  moment  to  die  away.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  Austria  continues  more  assiduouslv  than  ever 
to  mind  her  own  business.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
is  devoting  all  his  thoughts  to  strengthening  the  tottering 
fabric  of  constitutional  government  in  his  dominions.   He  is 


now  making  a  military  promenade  through  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  inspecting  troops 
and  garrisons,  but  with  the  undisguised  purpose  of  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  union  between  the 
German  and  Slav  populations.  Instead  of  complaining  that 
so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  secure  this  union,  he 
very  sensibly  encourages  his  hearers  by  insisting  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done,  and  that  only  a  few  touches  more 
are  needed  to  make  the  work  perfect.  He,  at  least,  is 
evidently  not  in  the  humour  to  be  pushed  forward  into 
enterprises  which  must  undo  a  great  part  of  the  good 
which  he  has  effected  at  home.  The  discussion  on  the 
Military  Bill  must  also  have  convinced  Prince  Bismarck 
that  the  Germans  would  fight  Russia,  or  France,  or  any 
other  Power  he  selected  ;  but  that  they  would  fight 
with  great  reluctance,  that  they  did  not  want  a  war, 
and  that  they  thought  this  a  very  bad  time  for  making 
one.  Then,  again,  the  internal  state  of  Russia  makes  it 
clear  that  those  who  govern  it  have  enough  on  their  hands 
without  embarking  on  for-eign  adventures.  The  Dictator- 
ship of  General  Melikoff  appears  to  have  been  a  success 
to  the  extent  that  no  fresh  disturbances  have  occurred,  the 
Czar  drags  on  his  weary  life  in  safety,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  leniency  has  been  given  to  the  administration.  Lastly, 
the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  have  been  drawn 
more  closely  together  by  recent  events.  The  Emperor 
could  not  fail  to  regard  with  renewed  affection  a  nephew 
whose  life  was  perpetually  endangered  by  horrible  plots 
and  dastardly  assassins.  And  now  a  new  misfortune 
has  befallen  the  Czar,  and  the  end  has  come  of  the  long 
illness  under  which  his  wife  has  been  suffering  for  years. 
She  was  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Hesse,  and  thus 
Germany,  as  well  as  Russia,  has  to  deplore  her  loss.  Her 
death  has  been  long  expected,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been 
so  prostrated  that,  although  she  was  in  the  Winter 
Palace  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
the  Czar  and  his  family,  she  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
taking  place.  But  she  was  quite  aware  of  the  general  danger 
which  her  husband  had  to  encounter ;  and  her  illness,  if 
due  to  disease,  was  aggravated  by  anxiety.  She  had  also 
the  pang  of  remembering  happier  days,  and  her  memory 
must  have  constantly  gone  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Czar  was  not  only  the  benefactor,  but  the  idol,  of  his 
people.  She  lived  to  see  the  emancipator  of  the  serfs 
dogged  by  assassins,  and  driven  from  the  exercise  of  power 
into  gloomy  and  solitary  obscurity.  Probably  her  greatest 
comfort  in  her  supreme  hour  of  trial  was  that  she  had 
given  her  unhappy  husband  the  tender  care  and  loving 
ministrations  of  a  devoted  daughter. 


HARES  AND  R.1BBITS. 

THE  Ground- Game  Bill  is  not  a  violent  measure  ;  it 
may  possibly  be  expedient,  and  it  will  certainly  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  turnips, 
and  other  crops ;  yet  there  was  some  excuse  for  Lord 
Elciio's  vigorous  denunciation  of  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  him  strange  and  startling.  Scarcely  any  measure  could 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Government  which  would  have 
caused  greater  annoyance  to  a  class  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
complained,  gave  him  but  little  support.  The  creation  of 
an  unalienable  right  is  a  novel  experiment,  though  it  may 
perhaps  not  be  unprecedented.  According  to  the  actual 
law,  the  right  of  sporting  cannot  be  permanently  detached 
from  the  possession  of  land,  except  in  cases  of  free  warren, 
which  is  rare,  if  not  obsolete.  A  conveyance  of  the  free- 
hold to  one  person  and  of  a  perpetual  right  of  shooting  and 
fishing  to  another  is  not  allowed ;  nor  is  there  probably 
any  instance  of  an  attempt  to  evade  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  landlord 
expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  sporting,  which 
in  default  of  special  provision  would  belong  to  the  occu- 
pier. The  tenant  who  obtains  a  lease  or  agreement  without 
the  usual  restriction  pays  a  proportionally  higher  rent. 
The  Government  Bill  will  conform  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
legislation  by  protecting  rights  acquired  under  existing 
contracts  ;  but  the  new  practice  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  apply  to  that  largo  portion  of  the  land  which 
is  nominally  held  from  year  to  year,  and  really  by  a  much 
more  permanent  tenure.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
any  person  but  the  occupier  to  preserve  ground  game  ; 
and  sporting  farmers  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
J  current  right  of  the  landlord,  which  will,  however,  per- 
j  haps  still  be  alienable.    Few  owners  will  be  able  to  afford 
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the  luxury  of  occupying  large  tracts  of  land,  in  which  they 
may  for  the  present  enjoy  independence  ;  but  rabbit  farms, 
to  which  poor  land  may  sometimes  be  profitably  devoted, 
will  probably  become  more  common  than  at  present. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  also  undertook  to  consider  the 
case  of  moorland  in  which  hares  may  be  preserved 
without  appreciable  damage  to  crops.  In  a  great  part 
of  the  country  both  hares  and  rabbits  will  be  extermin- 
ated ;  and  the  change  will  produce  social  and  even  political 
consequences  which  may  not  be  altogether  insignificant. 

The  conversation  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  indicated  a  conviction  that  the  measure  could  not  be 
usefully  resisted.  The  dominant  party  has  won  over  to 
its  alliance  a  formidable  minority  of  the  farmers  ;  and  Op- 
position members  are  naturally  afraid  of  alienating  the 
remainder.  The  landowners,  who  were  formerly  the  most 
powerful  class  in  the  country,  have  been  deprived  by  i 
the  Ballot  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  political  influ- 
ence; and,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  are  still 
objects  of  envy,  while  they  are  no  longer  able  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  Landlords  of  Liberal  opinions  cannot 
afford  to  offend  their  own  party,  although  they  fully  parti- 
cipate in  the  feelings  of  their  Conservative  neighbours. 
Democratic  opinion  favours  the  farmers,  because  they  are 
more  numerous  than  owners,  and  also  because  they  are  for 
the  most,  part  on  a  lower  social  level.  As  Macaulay  said 
of  the  obj  ection  of  the  Puritans  to  bear-baiting,  the  body 
which  is  represented  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  objects  to  hares 
and  rabbits,  not  because  they  do  harm  to  the  crops,  but 
because  they  give  pleasure  to  squires  and  noblemen.  The 
assailants  of  the  Game-laws  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  blow  which  will  be  felt. 
They  might  be  congratulated  on  their  victory  if  the  only 
sufferers  were  those  who  have  fully  deserved  it.  Mr. 
Whitbread,  who  evidently  dislikes  the  principle  and  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill,  truly  said  that  it  resulted  from  the 
short-sighted  selfishness  of  a  few  dozen  or  scoreof  landowners 
who  have  preserved  to  excess.  The  living  or  mythical 
landlord  who  was  asked  by  his  tenant  to  send  a  load  of 
turnips  to  prevent  the  hares  from  being  starved  was  one  of  a 
small  minority  of  his  class.  He  has  perhaps  already  suffered 
a  well-deserved  punishment  by  finding  his  farms  thrown 
on  his  hands.  In  the  meantime  he  had  supplied  an  argu- 
ment for  restricting  his  rights  of  property,  and  for  dis- 
couraging the  national  pastime  to  which  he  sacrifices  more 
important  interests.  Many  judicious  landlords  have  volun- 
tarily allowed  tenants  to  destroy  rabbits  with  nets  or  traps, 
although  for  obvious  reasons  they  object  to  the  use  of 
guns.  In  the  present  difficulty  of  letting  land,  the 
farmers  would  have  found  it  easy  to  make  the  prac- 
tice universal.  By  the  same  means  they  might  have 
secured  undertakings  that  hares  should  not  become  un- 
duly numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  arable  land. 

If  farmers  and  their  sons  and  servants  are  allowed  to 
shoot  hares  without  game  certificates,  they  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  singular  specimen  of  class  legislation.  That 
they  should  confine  their  energies  to  the  slaughter  of  four- 
footed  game  will  seem  improbable  to  any  observer  of  rural 
human  nature.  The  landlord  will  scarcely  trouble  himself 
to  go  in  search  of  partridges  over  fields  which  have  been 
traversed  by  the  farmer  and  his  sons  in  the  early  morning 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  destroying  hares.  Pheasants 
in  covers  may  perhaps  survive  a  little  longer ;  but  it  will 
seldom  be  worth  while  to  preserve  winged  game  alone.  In 
a  short  time  the  Game-laws  will  perhaps  become  inopera- 
tive through  the  disappearance  of  game.  The  consequence 
will  be  a  great  change  in  country  life,  and  in  the  habits 
of  many  dwellers  in  towns.  For  many  years  past,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  busi- 
ness and  professions  have,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers, 
employed  their  holiday  time  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  shoot- 
ing. The  consequent  demand  for  rights  of  shooting  has 
in  many  instances  raised  the  value  of  land,  though  the 
preservation  of  game  by  strangers  has  sometimes  produced 
natural  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  tenant  who  is  prohibited  from  alienating 
the  right  to  ground  game  will  be  allowed  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  agreement.  In  any  case  there  will  be  a  re- 
markable anomaly,  whether  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  deal 
with  all  mankind  excepting  only  the  landlord,  or  is  prohibited 
from  making  the  most  of  a  valuable  property  in  which,  by 
the  terms  of  his  lease,  he  may  have  acquired  an  exclusive 
right.  Legislative  interference  with  the  uncontrolled 
enjoyment  of  absolute  ownership  may  lead  to  unforeseen 
results.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Parliament  is  the  best 


judge  of  tli6  comparative  advantages  of  turnip  fields  un- 
molested by  rabbits,  and  of  recreations  so  popular 
that  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  money  value. 
Law  and  opinion  recognize  property  in  theatres,  in 
racecourses,  and  other  establishments  which  are  not 
in  an  economic  sense  productive.  An  exclusive  privilege 
of  shooting  over  a  well-preserved  estate  is  to  many 
persons  more  enjoyable,  and  therefore  better  worth 
paying  for,  than  a  race-meeting  or  a  play.  Invest- 
ments in  Swiss  hotels  are  deemed  allowable,  although  the 
returns  are  derived  from  tourists  who  contribute  no- 
thing to  the  wealth  of  the  world  while  they  are  engaged 
in  climbing  mountains.  Special  solicitude  for  corn  because 
it  may  be  the  food  of  men,  or  for  turnips  which  are  food  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  is  inconsistent  with  all  rational  theories 
of  economy.  As  long  as  there  is  freedom  of  import  and 
purchase,  the  worth  of  food,  as  of  every  other  commodity, 
is  exactly  measured  by  its  money  value.  If  the  sole  object 
of  legislation  had  been  the  protection  of  the  farmer  from 
the  ravages  of  ground  game,  permission  to  destroy  hares 
and  rabbits  by  any  method  except  shooting  would  have 
completely  effected  the  purpose.  The  plan  has  in  many 
cases  secured  the  extermination  of  rabbits,  and  hares  are 
not  less  easy  to  catch.  It  is  strange  that  a  farmer  should 
not  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  for  valuable  consideration 
of  the  right  of  shooting.  The  real  purpose  of  the  agitation 
against  the  Game-laws  will  be  attained  either  by  the 
present  Bill  or  by  an  early  extension  of  its  principle. 
Incidentally,  the  prevention  or  discouragement  of 
field-sports  will  perhaps  tend  to  promote  the  sub- 
division of  land,  and  the  desertion  of  rural  districts  by  the 
gentry.  Their  political  power  has  been  already  taken 
away  ;  their  favourite  pleasure  is  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  any 
Bill  on  county  administration  which  is  likely  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  present  Ministers  will  curtail  the 
functions  and  the  useful  activity  of  the  local  governing 
bodies.  Except  from  lingering  habit,  landowners  will 
have  little  reason  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
conntry  residence,  when  their  political  opponents  have 
rendered  their  lives  at  the  same  time  dull  and  useless.  Of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intentions  there  can  be  little  doubt.  He 
lately  blamed  his  predecessors  for  not  using  the  relief 
of  local  rates  for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  the  opposition 
of  the  magistrates  to  a  diminution  of  their  powers.  They 
are  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  recreation  of  their  leisure 
hours,  even  before  they  are  excluded  from  public  business. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  gradually  lose 
their  hereditary  attachment  to  country  life.  The  result 
will  bo  in  the  highest  degree  welcome  to  zealous 
democrats,  who  will  also  ridicule  the  importance  which  is 
attached  to  hares  and  rabbits.  Whether  country  parishes 
will  be  the  better  for  the  disappearance  of  squires,  and, 
after  disestablishment,  of  clergymen,  is  at  least  a  doubtful 
question ;  but  in  both  cases  social  jealousy  will  be  abun- 
dantly gratified. 


ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

X  ORD  HABTINGTON  and  Lord  Bipon  will  have 
-LJ  enough  to  do  in  the  conduct  of  Indian  policy.  The 
financial  deficiency,  as  it  is  too  large  to  be  covered  by  any 
practicable  measure  of  taxation,  must  be  made  good  by  a 
loan  raised  on  Indian  or  English  credit.  As  the  smallness 
of  the  supposed  cost  of  the  war  served  as  a  reason  for 
throwing  the  whole  burden  on  the  Indian  Treasury,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  just  that  England  should  con- 
tribute to  a  much  larger  outlay  incurred  in  great  measure 
for  reasons  of  Imperial  policy.  The  question  must  be 
decided,  not  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  but 
by  the  Cabinet,  or  rather  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
his  character  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  often  protested  with  doubtful  judg- 
ment against  providing  for  the  expense  of  wars  by 
arrangements  which  throw  a  burden  on  posterity ;  but, 
if  he  consents  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
war,  ho  will  probably  not  feel  inclined  to  impose  a 
heavy  and  immediate  burden  on  the  English  taxpayer 
for  so  exceptional  a  purpose.  The  new  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  will  scarcely  emulate  the  indignant  virtue  with 
which  a  few  months  ago  an  appeal  to  English  liberality 
was  repudiated.  Probably  loans  to  be  repaid  in  a  definito 
time  will  be  raised  both  in  England  and  in  India.  It  is 
expected  that  Sir  John  Strachey  will  retire  from  an  offico 
in  which  he  has  beeu  unfortunate,  though  it  still  remains 
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to  be  ascertained  whether  he  is  principally  responsible  for 
the  strange  confusion  which  has  occurred.  There  is  at 
present  no  proposal  that  an  English  financier  should,  after 
long  suspension  of  the  practice,  be  sent  out  to  instruct 
Indian  officials  in  a  branch  of  administration  which  they 
seem  to  understand  less  completely  than  any  other  important 
kind  of  business.  Lord  Ripon  will  have  no  small  difficulty 
in  finding  a  skilful  and  experienced  Finance  Minister. 

India  itself  is  tranquil,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
quarrel  with  dependent  or  neighbouring  princes.  The 
rumour  that  Lord  Lytton  had  intended  to  dethrone  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere  is  contradicted,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  misgovernment  of  the  country  has  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  report.  An  insurrection  which 
has  broken  out  in  Burmah  may  perhaps  occupy  the  crazy 
ruler  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  insult  or  outrage  which 
would  need  to  be  resisted.  The  King's  Envoy  who  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  to  Calcutta  is  still  on  English 
territory;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  communication 
which  he  may  make.  Lord  Ripon,  whose  experience  of 
the  India  Office  will  facilitate  his  rapid  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  and  detail  of  business,  will  be  at  liberty  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  interminable  Afghan  diffi- 
culty. There  has  been  for  some  time  little  or  no  fighting, 
and  the  supremacy  of  English  power  is  undisputed  ;  but 
no  final  settlement  has  been  devised  or  executed,  and  it  is 
for  the  present  impossible  to  evacuate  the  country. 
Mohammed  Jan  is  still  at  large  and  active,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  late  report  which  may  perhaps  not  be  well 
founded,  he  once  more  disposes  of  a  considerable  force.  It 
is  said  that  Abdurrahman  has  listened  courteously  to  the 
English  communications,  which  must  have  been  tempting 
overtures ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  has  either  received 
or  accepted  the  offer  of  installation  as  Ameer  of  Cabul 
under  English  protection ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  chiefs. 
Some  among  them  perhaps  deem  themselves  more  eligible 
candidates,  and  all  may  regard  with  apprehension  the 
advent  of  a  ruler  who  has  by  long  absence  from  his 
country  become  a  stranger.  Those  who  have  maintained 
comparatively  friendly  relations  with  the  English  autho- 
rities are  aware  that  they  may  suffer  for  their  good  will 
when  a  native  Government  is  replaced  in  power.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  Abdurrahman  has  already  incurred 
reverses  in  the  province  which  was  supposed  to  have  cor- 
dially supported  his  claims.  Some  of  his  troops  in  Tur- 
kestan are  said  to  have  deserted  his  cause ;  and  it  is 
asserted,  with  much  probability,  that  he  is  in  want  of  money. 
The  Russians  probably  supplied  him,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  leave  Tashkend,  with  funds  which  might  enable  him  to 
make  himself  troublesome  ;  but  their  liberality  will  be 
neither  unlimited  nor  perpetual,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  he  is  after  all  negotiating  for  English  protection.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  an  Ameer  were  appointed  who 
was  not  strong  enough,  even  with  English  counte- 
nance, to  establish  himself  at  Cabul.  The  preference  of 
Abdurrahman  to  numerous  rivals,  though,  if  it  has  been 
accorded,  it  may  perhaps  bo  judicious,  has  always 
appeared  paradoxical.  The  previous  choice  of  Yakoob 
Khan,  who  then  exercised  nominal  sovereignty  at  Cabul, 
was  a  much  simpler  and  more  obvious  arrangement,  though 
the  result  was  untoward. 

The  condition  of  Candahar  under  the  Sirdar  Shere  Ali 
seems  to  be  moderately  satisfactory,  though  the  local  Go- 
vernment is  not  exempt  either  from  domestic  or  external 
dangers.  There  are  still  malcontent  fanatics  who  are 
ready  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  of  insurrection ;  and 
Atub  Khan,  who  nominally  reigns  at  Herat,  once  more 
threatens  an  attack  on  Candahar,  which  perhaps  may  not 
be  executed.  D  uring"  the  harvest  which  is  now  proceed- 
ing troops  can  find  food  on  a  march  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  really  formidable  army  could  be  brought 
before  the  walls  of  Candahar.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Ayub,  of  whose  character  and  circumstances  little  is 
kuown,  may  have  been  forced  to  conciliate  a  muti- 
nous soldiery  by  promises  of  plunder.  All  reports  con- 
cur in  representing  his  forces  as  divided  among  them- 
selves by  feuds  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Cabul  regiments 
are  more  turbulent  than  the  native  Herat  troops.  There 
must  be  a  considerable  risk  of  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  some  other  chief  if  Ayub  leaves  his  post  and  leads  his 
army  to  a  distant  province.  There  is  no  reason  to  regret 
the  collapse  of  the  strange  device  by  which  Herat  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Persian  rule.  As  long  as  the  place 
is  held  by  Afghans  it  will  probably  in  the  future,  as  in  the 


past,  be  alternately  the  capital  of  a  petty  independent 
State  and  a  dependency  of  Cabul,  as  the  reigning  Ameer 
may  bo  weak  or  vigorous.  If  the  proposed  arrangement 
with  Abdurrahman  is  not  completed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  ho  may  make  an  attempt  on  Herat,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing in  the  direction  of  Cabul,  where  ho  would 
encounter  English  troops.  Although  ho  is  specially  con- 
nected with  Turkestan  through  his  mother,  a  grandson  of 
Dost  Mahommed  may  be  inclined  to  assert  an  hereditary 
claim  to  any  Afghan  pi'ovince  which  may  present  an 
opening  for  entci'prise.  His  pretensions  to  be  heir  as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son  would  not  constitute  so 
plausible  a  title  in  an  Asiatic  kingdom  as  in  Europe.  His 
qualities  as  a  military  ruler,  if  his  vigour  has  not  de- 
teriorated during  his  long  exile,  will  give  him  a  better 
chance  of  success.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
Persians  still  hope  to  acquire  Herat  by  the  aid  cither  of 
England  or  of  Russia;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
open  assistance  from  either  Power,  and  they  would  en- 
counter formidable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Afghans. 

If  the  days  of  Wellesley,  or  even  of  Dalhousie,  were 
to  return,  the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  situation  would 
probably  be  solved  by  the  simple  process  of  annexation. 
Frontier  provinces  inhabited  by  warlike  races  have  again 
and  again  been  added  to  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  warlike 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  has  found  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  conquering  Government.  Ambitions 
Viceroys  were  always  resisted  and  imperfectly  checked  by 
the  prudence  or  timidity  of  the  East  India  Proprietors  and 
Directors.  They  are  now,  although  they  nominally  derive 
their  authority  from  a  higher  source,  little  more  than 
organs  of  the  English  Cabinet,  which  again  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  moral  and  political 
expediency  would  justify  the  annexation  of  Afghanistan  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  no  such  enterprise  will  be  undertaken 
by  any  English  Government.  Those  Indian  politicians 
who  disapprove  of  the  policy  which  has  been  too  plainly 
and  too  publicly  announced  by  Lord  Hartington,  while 
they  may  have  reason  for  wishing  that  Afghanistan  were 
placed  permanently  under  English  control,  have  not 
perhaps  attached  sufficient  weight  to  the  sacrifices  by 
which  alone  the  object  could  be  accomplished.  In  any  case  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  irrevocably  settled. 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  difficulties  which 
caused  the  present  war  will  recur  from  time  to  time. 
After  the  former  war,  the  Afghans  were  enabled  to  boast 
that  the  English  army  had  perished  in  an  attempt  to  hold 
the  capital  during  tho  winter,  and  that  the  force  which  was 
despatched  to  avenge  the  disaster  retired  from  the  country 
as  soon  as  it  had  completed  its  task.  Recent  experience 
has  once  more  proved  the  superiority  of  English  troops  ; 
but  the  obstinate  resistance  which  has  been  offered  will  be 
remembered  when  the  defeats  which  have  been  suffered  are 
forgotten  ;  and  it  will  be  known  that,  after  all  its  victories, 
the  English  army  once  more  retreated  within  its  own 
frontier.  If  Lord  Hartington's  language  has  been  rightly 
understood,  Candahar  also  is  to  be  abandoned,  although 
the  ruler  was  appointed  under  a  promise  of  permanent 
support  and  protection.  The  advanced  frontier,  which'  is 
to  be  retained,  though  it  will  probably  be  advantageous, 
was  not  worth  the  cost  and  the  anxieties  of  a  prolonged 
war.  Whether  the  character  of  the  Government  would 
not  have  been  dangerously  compromised  by  acquiescence 
in  the  Russian  intrigues  of  Shere  Ali  is  a  question  which 
will  long  be  open  to  controversy. 


THE  BURIALS  BILL. 

HPHE  House  of  Lords  has,  by  a  majority  of  126  to  tor', 
-1-  at  a  bare  week's  notice,  torn  up  the  settlement  into 
which,  with  much  importunity  and  fulsome  professions  of 
complete  satisfaction,  the  Dissenters — notably  Mr.  Bright; 
now  co-sponsor  of  the  Ministerial  measure — induced 
Churchmen  to  enter,  just  twelve  years  since,  as  being,  taken 
in  connexion  with  cemeteries  and  the  closing  of  town 
churchyards,  a  full  satisfaction  of  all  burial  grievances. 
Tho  debate  was  long  and  wearisome,  for  it  was  unreal  oil 
both  sides,  owing  to  the  fear  which  possessed  most  of  the 
combatants  of  recognizing  the  real  aims  and  grappling 
with  the  words  and  deeds  of  tho  Liberationists.  For  pract 
tical  purposes,  indeed,  it  was — apart  from  Lord  Derby's 
exhaustive  essay — comprised  in  Lord  Craxbrook's  clear 
statement  of  the  Church's  grievance  following  on  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury's  ingenious  plea  for  the  innovation  ; 
a  plea  which  only  failed  because  it  was  so  superfluously 
ingenious  as,  in  fact,  to  draw  from  its  own  premisses  con- 
clusions far  ahead  of  the  Archbishop's  intention.  Even 
the  Metropolitan,  with  all  his  conspicuous  ability,  will,  we 
fear,  be  puzzled  to  confute  the  Dissenters,  who  may  be 
pretty  sure  to  take  hold  of  the  incident  on  their  own 
behalf.  They  will  not  find  it  hard  to  contend  that  those 
charitable  concessions  of  the  Prelate  can  with  diffi- 
culty stop  short  of  recognizing  a  joint  use  of  the 
churches  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  advance  the 
claim  upon  pretexts  of  religion  and  charity.  The 
harmless  prayer  at  the  grave  could  scarcely  become 
baleful  if  delivered  from  the  reading-desk.  The  Lords 
could  hardly  be  stirred  from  their  apathy,  even  by 
the  announcement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  that 
evening  passed  a  heavily  shotted  resolution  against  the 
Bill  by  59  to  7.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  at- 
tempt to  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  pronounce- 
ment by  alleging  that  it  was  the  action  of  one  House 
only,  and  not  of  the  whole  Convocation,  was  effectively 
answered  by  Lord  Cranbrook's  observation  that  any  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  depreciated  on 
identical  grounds. 

The  majority,  as  we  have  shown,  was  25.  It  might  only 
have  been  five,  had  not  ten  out  of  the  sixteen  Bishops 
present  voted  for  the  Bill  in  full  consciousness  of  the 
decidedly  contrary  convictions  of  the  one  representative 
body  of  the  whole  clergy  which  has  yet  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  out.  These  Bishops,  we  presume,  must 
fancy  that  an  age  of  religious  peace  will  ensue  upon  this 
signal  triumph  of  the  present  Liberationist  demand. 
Accordingly  they  have  had  the  temerity  to  risk  their 
all  upon  that  very  uncertain  venture.  They  may  be 
quickly  undeceived,  and  then  they  must  not  wonder 
or  complain  if  they  find  that  Churchmen  in  their 
distress  seek  their  leaders  among  those  whose  pre- 
vious conduct  gives  reasonable  ground  of  confidence 
in  their  courage  and  their  foresight.  Men  in  high 
position,  to  whom  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  the 
signal  of  flight,  will  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
friends  without  in  any  way  securing  the  gratitude 
of  foes.  We  arc  almost  ashamed  of  repeating  the 
threadbare  remark  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  next  are  mightily  different.  But  the 
mouldiest  truism  may  burst  into  transient  brilliancy  under 
the  stress  of  present  emergencies.  There  never  was  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  this  aphorism  than  the  use  which 
the  Government  is  making  with  so  much  undeserved 
success  of  some  late  action  of  the  Convocations  of  both 
Provinces  over  the  Burial  Service  in  order  to  cajole  the 
clergy  into  accepting  the  spoliation  in  store  for  them. 
Those  venerable  bodies  received  some  years  ago  the  Royal 
letters  of  business  to  take  up  the  revision  of  the  Rubrics 
at  the  point  at  which  the  Ritual  Commission  had  left  it, 
in  view,  no  doubt,  of  some  future  legislation.  By  a  stretch 
of  their  commission,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  bold, 
though  prompted  by  that  Commission,  the  Convocations 
suggested  certain  interior  forms  of  burial  service.  One  of 
these,  an  abridgment  of  the  normal  rite,  was  to  be  used 
"  on  the  request,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  kindred  or 
"  friends."  The  Convocation  of  Yoi*k  concurred  with 
that  of  Canterbury  in  this  provision,  but  it  departed  from 
the  other  Southern  recommendation,  which  takes  the  ec- 
centric form  of  "  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  "  to  use  some 
oliice  which  is  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book,  but  which  is  neither  to  borrow  from  the  Burial  nor 
from  the  Communion  Service,  "  for  any  that  die  unbaptized 
"  pr  excommunicated,  or  in  the  commission  of  any  grievous 
"  crime,  or,  having  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves, 
"  have  not  been  found  to  be  of  unsound  mind." 

The  Government  seized  hold  of  these  recommendations, 
and  after  duly  taking  care  to  recite  the  dissent  of  the 
Convocation  of  York  from  the  second  suggestion,  solemnly 
proceeds  in  the  eleventh  clause  of  the  Bill  to  enact 
both  recommendations  as  to  be  binding,  "  as  if  they 
"  had  been  embodied  as  rubrics  in  the  office  of 
"  the  Church  of  England  for  the  burial  of  the  dead." 
The  attempt  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  justify  this 
\iso  of  a  defeat  was  signally  weak,  founded  as  it  was 
on  the  smallness  of  the  majority  at  York  which  had 
rejected  las  favourite  suggestion.  It  is  a  logical  posi- 
tion to  contend   tb°*-   Parliament    ought  to  listen  to 


the  conclusions  of  the  Convocations  upon  ecclesiastical 
questions,  or  else  to  deny  the  claim.  But  solemnly 
to  recite  in  a  Bill  that  the  two  co-ordinate  Eccle- 
siastical Legislatures  have  disagreed  upon  an  important 
recommendation,  and  then  to  put  forward  the  recital  of 
this  disagreement  as  the  reason  for  forcing  upon  the 
whole  Province  of  York — with  the  force  of  a  rubric,  and  in 
the  name  of  Convocation — that  which  all  that  York  can 
recognize  as  Convocation  has  rejected,  is  a  proceeding  the 
silliness  of  which  can  only  be  matched  by  its  cynical  con- 
tempt for  constitutional  rights.  At  all  events  it  reveals 
the  respect  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  must  feel 
for  the  clerical  understanding,  when  Ministers  concluded 
that  Churchmen  could  mistake  so  rude  a  snub  for  a  com- 
pliment and  a  concession. 

As  to  the  recommendations  in  themselves,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  are  reconciled  by  Lord  Selborne's  mellifluous 
pleading  even  to  the  one  on  which  both  Convocations 
are  agreed.  We  simply  ask  if  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any 
good  practical  result.  It  is,  we  hear,  intended  as  a 
relief  for  that  which  is  no  doubt  a  grievance  in  itself — 
namely,  the  compulsory  jjerformance  of  the  burial  service 
over  the  body  of  some  one  whose  life  or  whose  death 
seems  in  harsh  discord  to  its  consolations.  We  shall 
not  be  beguiled  into  gauging  the  grievance  or  the  pos- 
sible remedy.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  tender 
of  the  Convocations  and  of  Lord  Selborne  is  palpably 
nugatory  towards  its  own  professed  end,  by  its  making 
the  sinner's  representatives  and  not  the  spiritualty  the 
ultimate  authority  for  that  which  may  be  coveted  by  the 
clergyman  as  a  relief  of  conscience,  but  which  would  be  to 
the  family  an  open  slight  upon  the  dead  man's  memory. 
To  suppose  that  they  would  look  upon  his  evil  deeds  of 
commission  or  omission  as  the  rector  does,  or  would  be 
agreeable  to  this  process  of  post-mortem  censure,  is  to  ignore 
the  plainest  characteristics  of  human  nature.  Such  as  it 
is,  Lord  Selborne's  colourable  concession  to  clerical  feel- 
ings can  hardly  hope  for  a  long  life.  The  Liberationists 
have  already  raised  the  cry  against  the  recognition  of 
Convocation,  and  the  next  stage  must  by  all  recent  analogy 
bo  an  apology  to  them  and  the  precipitate  abandonment 
of  a  device  which  will  have  accomplished  its  work  of 
confusion. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

THE  Government  would  have  been  better  advised  if 
they  had  bestowed  more  care  on  the  details  of  their 
Employers'  Liability  Bill.  The  question  is  one  that  was 
sure  to  give  rise  to  prolonged  and  minute  discussion,  and 
it  would  have  been  an  advantage  if  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  had  been  forced  to  recognize  at  starting  that  it  had 
been  drawn  with  a  full  prevision  of  the  difficulties  likely  to 
arise  in  working  it.  When  Ministers  admit  that  they 
have  simply  made  Mr.  Brassey's  Bill  their  own,  they 
admit  that  they  have  neglected  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Bills  of  a  Government 
and  the  Bills  of  a  private  member.  The  latter  seldom  do 
much  more  than  establish  a  principle.  If  the  framer  of 
the  Bill  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  that  principle  accepted, 
he  sets  to  work,  with  the  help  of  his  friends  and  of  the 
department  upon  which  the  application  of  the  proposed 
law  will  devolve,  and  gets  the  thing  into  working  shape. 
This  method  is  allowable  where  private  members  are  con- 
cerned, because  a  private  member  has  not  always  the 
knowledge  of  details  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  good 
Bill,  and  because  it  is  far  more  uncertain  in  his  case  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Government  whether  his  measure  will 
ever  reach  the  stage  at  which  details  become  important. 
A  Government  can  command  the  legal  skill  necessary  for 
the  good  drafting  of  a  Bill,  and  they  must  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  its  going  beyond  a  second  reading.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  for  the  shortness  of  the 
time  before  Ministers,  and  for  their  natural  desire  to  set 
Parliament  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  complaints  of  the  employers  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  on  Thursday  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
have  not  got  hold  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  Bill  and  mistaken 
it  for  Mr.  Dodson's.  If  the  Government  had  proposed  to 
abolish  the  plea  of  common  employment  altogether,  Mr. 
Knowles  could  not  have  drawn  a  darker  picture  of  the 
catastrophe  in  store  for  employers.  It  is  fortunate  that 
his  offer  to  sell  mining  property  for  half  the  sum  which 
would  have  been  asked  for  it  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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But  for  this  it  would  probably  have  been  accepted  several 
times  over.  The  words  which  define  the  conditions  under 
which  employers  will  be  liable  for  injuries  suffered  by 
their  workmen  may  need  a  good  deal  of  modification,  but 
the  principle  which  they  embody  is  intelligible  enough. 
There  are  half  a  million  of  people,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  en- 
gaged in  mining,  and  of  these  one  in  every  five  is  injured 
in  "the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  same  space  of  time  there 
were  2,376  accidents  among  the  41,000  servants  on  a  well- 
managed  railway  Company.  Mr.  Knowles  contends  that, 
if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  all  such  cases  will  go  either  to  the 
County  Court  or  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  natural 
meaning  of  this  statement  is  that  in  all  such  cases  the 
accident  will  have  been  caused  either  by  defective  plant 
or  machinery,  or  by  the  negligence  of  some  person  en- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  workmen  or  having 
power  to  give  them  orders,  or  by  obedience  to  the  rules  or 
bylaws  of  the  employer.  There  is  seemingly  no  such  thing 
as  a  fellow-workman  in  Mr.  Knowles's  imagination.  He  can 
see  nothing  anywhere  but  superintendents  and  overseers. 
Judging  from  probabilities,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  accidents  happen  from  one  of  two  causes 
— the  negligence  of  the  sufferer  or  the  negligence  of  some 
workman  employed  with  him.  The  carelessness  which 
provokes  accidents  may  be  more  disastrous  when  it  is 
found  among  men  who  have  the  control  of  others,  but  it 
is  of  very  much  rarer  occurrence.  Mr.  Knowles  has  ap- 
parently some  dim  understanding  of  this  distinction, 
because  he  says  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  com- 
plainants will  get  nothing.  But,  if  they  get  nothing,  it 
can  only  be  because  the  Bill  gives  them  nothing — because, 
while  their  only  claim  for  compensation  is  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  some  cause  directly  or  indirectly  within 
the  master's  control,  it  was,  in  fact,  due  to  a  cause  entirely 
outside  the  master's  control.  Thus  Mr.  Knowles's  case 
against  the  Bill  resolves  itself  into  a  plea  that  it  will  mul- 
tiply litigation.  If  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  suits  insti- 
tuted the  complaint  is  dismissed,  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  law  is  unjust  to  the  employer.  As  regards  over-liti- 
gation, it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  oue  workman  after 
another  will  go  on  bringing  an  action  for  compensation 
when  the  decision  in  the  first  case  or  two  has  established 
the  necessity  of  proving  superintendence  in  order  to  make 
good  a  claim.  Proceedings  in  such  cases  are  usually 
taken  at  the  expense  of  some  trade  Society,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  danger  that  such  a  Society  will  go  on  throw- 
ing away  its  ftmds  to  make  that  clearer  which  is  already 
clear.  The  words  which  describe  what  constitutes  a  cause 
directly  or  indirectly  within  the  master's  control  may 
need  revision  or  extension ;  but  the  distinction  between 
accidents  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-workman  and 
accidents  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  workman  whose 
orders  the  sufferer  is  bound  to  obey  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. It  may  be  difficult  to  find  unexceptionable  phrases 
in  which  to  embody  it ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  it  is 
that  has  to  be  embodied  in  them.  The  most  terrible  feature 
in  the  gloomy  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Knowles  is  that 
of  pointsmen  and  signalmen  neglecting  to  mind  their 
business  in  order  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings going  on  all  around  them.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
here  confounded  the  mental  and  the  physical  visions.  A 
man  must  be  very  unusually  interested  in  his  neigh- 
bour's welfare  if  the  knowledge  that  a  fellow-servant  is 
at  that  moment  trying  to  get  compensation  in  a  county 
court  leads  him  to  send  a  train  on  to  the  wrono-  line, 
or  to  misread  the  danger  signal.  Mr.  Craig  admits  that 
many  accidents  are  caused  by  the  negligence  or  incom- 
petence of  managers.  The  natural  inference  from  this  is 
that,  as  employers  have  the  choice  of  managers,  while  the 
workmen  have  no  option  but  to  obey  them,  the  employer 
should  be  liable  for  the  negligence  or  incompetence  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  has  voluntarily  delegated  his  authority. 
Mr.  Craig  objects  to  this  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good 
managers.  That  is  an  additional  reason  for  making  it  the 
interest  of  the  employer  not  to  take  bad  managers.  An 
effective  demand  for  good  managers  will  create  a  supply 
of  them,  and  the  surest  way  of  providing  this  effectual 
demand  is  to  make  the  possession  of  a  good  manager  in- 
dispensable  to  an  employer's  peace  of  mind.  If  it° seems 
hard  that  an  employer  may  have  to  pay  for  the  incom- 
petence of  a  manager  who  is,  at  all  events,  of  his  own 
choosing,  it  is  harder  still  that  a  workman  should  have  to 
suffer  by  the  incompetence  of  a  manager  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  master. 

The  alternative  plan  recommended  by  the  employer  is  a 


system  of  compulsory  assurance  against  accidents.  A 
system  of  compulsory  assurance  might  be  a  very  useful 
addition  to  a  system  of  compensation  ;  but  it  can  never  be 
a  substitute  for  it.  The  two  proposals  have  wholly  diffe- 
rent aims.  The  one  is  designed  to  lessen  the  number  of 
avoidable  accidents  ;  the  other  is  designed  to  make  un- 
avoidable accidents  more  endurable.  A  workman  cannot 
be  expected  to  regard  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  as  simply  a 
matter  of  money.  He  will  not  say  to  his  master,  My  life 
stands  in  the  assurance  scale  as  worth  so  many  pounds, 
and  my  leg  or  arm  as  worth  so  many ;  those  are  the 
prices  at  which  you  may  allow  yourself  to  be  care- 
less in  the  choice  of  your  manager.  He  desires  to  have 
some  guarantee  that  avoidable  accidents  will  be  avoided, 
and  in  so  far  as  a  system  of  compulsory  assurance  pro- 
vides a  fund  out  of  which  compensation  for  ail  accidents 
is  paid,  it  tends  to  obscure  the  distinction  between  avoid- 
able and  unavoidable  accidents.  Both  alike  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  contributions  of  others  and  not  by  the  employer 
in  whose  mine  or  factory  the  accident  happens.  If  an 
employer  is  engaging  a  manager  and  has  to  choose 
between  a  careless  man  who  will  look  sharply  after  the 
profits,  and  a  careful  man  who  is  not  so  clever  in  this 
respect,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  absence  of  any 
distinction  between  avoidable  and  unavoidable  accidents 
might  unconsciously  lead  him  to  prefer  the  former.  If  I 
take  the  sharp  fellow,  he  may  feel,  the  balance-sheet  will  cer- 
tainly look  better  at  the  end  of  theyear,  and  if  there  are  rather 
more  accidents,  neither  I  nor  the  workmen  will  be  any  the 
worse ;  it  will  all  come  upon  the  assurance  fund.  This 
mode  of  looking  upon  accidents  as  simply  things  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  way  that  will  be  least  felt  is  precisely  the 
mode  of  looking  at  them  which  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  seeks  to  discourage.  The  liability  of  a  careless  em- 
ployer to  make  compensation  for  accidents  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  his  carelessness  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty.  It  is  not  so  much  meant  to  provide  against 
the  consequences  of  carelessness  as  to  deter  employers 
from  allowing  themselves  to  be  careless.  In  so  far  as 
the  difficulty  of  drafting  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
is  an  argument  against  legislation,  precisely  the  same  ob- 
jection lies  against  a  Compulsory  Assurance  Bill.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  a  workman  who  moves  about  from  one 
master  to  another,  and  perhaps  is  never  more  than  a  year 
together  in  any  one  employment  ?  Upon  which  branch  of 
the  Universal  Insurance  Fund  is  his  claim  for  compensation 
to  fall  ?  There  is  some  clanger  that  in  administering  such 
a  scheme  all  the  troubles  of  the  old  law  of  settlement 
would  be  revived. 


THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 

THE  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  agreements 
concluded  with  the  London  Water  Companies  was 
inevitable.  Those  agreements  may  be  as  disadvantageous 
to  the  public  as  their  harshest  critics  have  maintained,  and 
their  acceptance  by  Parliament  may  be  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  But  they  cannot  decently  be  rejected  without 
inquiry.  There  they  are,  and.  being  there,  they  must  be 
dealt  with  somehow.  It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that 
their  character  is  too  well  known  to  make  any  further  in- 
vestigation necessary.  Properly  speaking,  however,  they 
have  not  yet  been  investigated.  They  have  been  hotly 
attacked  and  hotly  defended,  and  the  common  opinion 
certainly  is  that  the  assailants  have  had  much  the 
best  of  the  battle.  But  when  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  a  Home  Secretary  and  the  other  a  number 
of  wealthy  Corporations,  the  arrangement  they  have 
entered  into  cannot  bo  disposed  of  in  this  easy-going 
fashion.  The  Bill  founded  on  the  agreements  died  with 
the  Government  which  had  introduced  it ;  but  the  agree- 
ments made  by  a  Government  are  to  some  extent  biuclin" 
on  their  successors.  Their  successors  have  at  all  events 
to  sho-w  cause  why  they  are  not  binding,  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  something  more  is  wanted  than  partisan  statements 
and  newspaper  correspondence.  Even  if  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  continued  in  office,  the  same  course  would  have 
had  to  bo  taken.  The  agreements  were  concluded  pro- 
visionally on  their  acceptance  by  Parliament,  and  the  last 
Parliament  equally  with  this  would  have  insisted  on  beino- 
put  in  possession  of  materials  from  which  to  judge  whether 
to  accept  them  or  not.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  late  Parliament  would  have  entered  upon  the 
inquiry  with  any  better  feelings  towards  the  agreements 
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than  those  entertained  by  the  present  Parliament.  Sir 
Richaki>  Cross  had  put  the  devotion  of  his  metro- 
politan supporters  to  a  very  cruel  test.  He  had 
offered  them  np  in  solemn  sacrifice  to  tho  London 
Water  Companies,  and  they  were  neither  willing  nor 
acquiescent  victims.  It  is  not  easy  to  pass  a  local 
Bill  through  Parliament  if  those  whom  it  immediately 
affects  are  hotly  and  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  As  re- 
gards the  dislike  of  the  London  ratepayers  to  tho  bargain 
made  on  their  behalf,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  its 
heat  and  not  much  as  to  its  unanimity.  Outside  the  Com- 
panies themselves  the  agreements  found  scarcely  a  single 
friend.  In  the  face  of  such  an  opposition  as  this  tho  Con- 
servative Government  must,  equally  with  the  Liberal 
Government,  have  granted  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
particulars  of  the  contracts  which  Parliament  is  asked  to 
sanction. 

Where  undoubtedly  a  difference  may  be  looked  for  is  in 
the  shape  which  the  inquiry  will  take.  In  the  first 
instance,  indeed,  this  difference  may  not  be  apparent.  The 
primary  object  of  the  inquiry  will  still  be,  whether  the 
terms  of  these  agreements  are  fair  to  the  ratepayers — 
whether,  that  is,  they  get  as  good  value  for  their  money  as 
they  might  fairly  have  looked  to  get,  and  whether,  if  they 
have  not  done  this,  they  at  all  events  get  sufficient  value. 
It  will  be  assumed  at  starting  that  the  water  which  the 
Companies  draw  from  the  Thames  is  the  only  available 
water  for  Londoners,  that  the  Thames  is  the  only  source 
to  which  they  can  look  for  a  supply,  and  that,  if  they  could 
buy  the  Companies'  good-will,  staff,  and  machinery,  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Even  with  these  serious  restrictions, 
the  case  against  the  agreements  appears  a  strong  one.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Companies  would  not  have 
done  a  remarkably  good  stroke  of  business  for  themselves 
if  they  could  have  got  the  agreements  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Their  interests  had  been  so  tenderly  looked 
after  by  the  late  Government  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
point  left  for  the  ratepayer  to  make.  Their  present  income 
and  their  prospective  income  have  all  been  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  the  only  element  which  has  been  neglected  is 
the  possibility  that  the  prospective  income  may  not  be 
quite  so  large  as  Sir  Richard  Cross  assumed.  The  terms 
on  which  he  proposed  to  buy  the  property  of  the  Com- 
panies make  no  reference  to  such  trifles  as  the  condition 
of  the  plant,  or  the  possibility  that  Thames  water  may  in 
time  be  altogether  displaced  as  tho  source  of  the  Metro- 
politan water  supply.  The  future  which  ho  pictured  to 
himself  was  a  future  in  which  to-morrow  shall  bo  as  to-day 
and  much  more  abundant.  The  right  of  the  Companies 
"  to  raise  their  water  rates  without  limit  in  proportion  to 
"  the  growth  of  value  in  houses,  without  themselves  ex- 
"  pending  any  further  moneys  or  rendering  any  addi- 
"  tional  services,"  seemed  to  him  an  integral  part  of  the 
law  of  the  laud.  The  custom  of  primogeniture  might  be 
abolished,  the  law  of  entail  and  settlement  reformed,  the 
whole  tenure  of  landed  property  revised  ;  but  the  posses- 
sions and  rights  of  the  Water  Companies  would  remain 
untouched,  °and  their  incomes  grow,  not  with  their 
that  case  they  might  remain  pretty 
with  the  growth  of  London  itself, 
will  not  approach  the  question  with 
of  this  kind.  They  will  consider 
the  law  which  authorizes  the  London  Water 


own  growth — in 
stationary  —  but 
The  Committee 
any  prejudices 
whether 


Companies  to  sell  their  goods  on  a  wholly  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  on  which  any  other  sale  is  conducted 
deserves  to  be  retained.  They  will  inquire  whether  the 
plant  of  the  Companies  is  really  worth  buying,  and  whether 
they  would  not,  if  no  proposal  had  been  made  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  have  been  obliged  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  to  lay  out  very  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  new  pipes  and  the  construction  of  new 
reservoirs.  These  are  not  considerations  that  can  properly 
be  left  out  of  the  account  in  settling  what  is  a  fair  price 
for  the  Companies'  stock,  and  the  Committee  will  assuredly 
give  them  more  attention  than  Sir  Richard  Cross  seems 
to  have  thought  they  deserved. 

In  the  end,  moreover,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  will  be 
enlarged  Proper  consideration  cannot  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  the  WaterCompanies  if  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  an  alternative  is  left  out  of  view.  When  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  the  choice  lies  between 
doing  this  and  doing  nothing,  it  may  easily  happen  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  action  gain  a  disproportionate 
weight.    Sir  Richard  Cross  had  apparently  persuaded 


himself  that  the  sole  course  open  to  the  Government  was 
to  buy  up  the  Water  Companies'  stock.  All  that  he  was 
alive  to,  therefore,  was  the  danger  that  their  price  would 
rise.  The  possibility  that  tho  adoption  of  some  rival  plan 
of  supplying  London  with  water  might  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  its  own  price,  or  even  to  decline  to  buy  the 
Companies'  stock  at  any  price,  had  never  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  Consequently  he  approached  the 
Companies  at  a  disadvantage.  Their  stock  was  to  him 
a  set  of  Sibylline  books  which  he  would  have  to  get 
possession  of  sooner  or  later,  and  on  continually  harder 
terms.  Sir  William  Harcoort  is  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
He  has  no  desire  "  to  exclude  from  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
"  mittee  the  question  whether  the  purchase  of  the  under- 
"  takings  of  the  existing  Water  Companies  is  in  itself  the 
"  only  or  the  best  possible  alternative,  and  whether  it 
"  might  not  be  more  desirable  to  obtain  from  other 
"  sources  a  better  supply  at  a  cheaper  rate."  In  presence 
of  the  growing  suspicion  of  water  which  has  once  been 
contaminated  with  sewage,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  sewage  in  one  form  or  another  out  of  the  Thames, 
this  addition  to  the  points  upon  which  the  Committee 
Avill  have  to  form  their  conclusion  is  important.  This  new 
point  is  one  on  which  the  late  Government  ought  to  have 
satisfied  themselves  before  making  any  agreement  with 
the  Companies.  Supposing  that,  after  the  purchase  had 
been  completed,  it  had  turned  out  that  a  better  supply 
might  have  been  gained  from  better  sources  at  a  chearjer 
rate,  how  would  the  bargain  then  have  been  regarded  ? 
It  is  not  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  Hobson's  choice  a 
moment  sooner  than  is  necessary. 


THE  JEUX  FLOBAUX  OF  TOULOUSE. 

AN  institution  which  is  already  half  through  its  sixth  century 
of  existence,  the  lineal  descendant  of  those  meetings  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  gaya  scientiu,  the  eours  d'amours,  and  the  gieux 
sous  Forme,  about  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written  and 
believed,  ought  to  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  respect,  and  even 
of  awe.  The  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  modern  poets  competing, 
through  tho  medium  of  the  post,  for  the  joie  de  la  violette  must  not 
he  allowed  to  become  a  cause  for  mirth,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  these 
sacred  associations.  The  Troubadours  of  Toulouse  no  longer,  as 
shown  in  the  picture  which  decorates  the  Salle  do  Clemence  Isaure, 
twan<*  the  lyre  in  crimson  doublet,  nor  do-  they  wear  a  rosy  wreath, 
but  rather  stand  arrayed  in  dress  clothes  and  white  kid  gloves ; 
still,  no  matter  for  the  costume,  so  that  the  lyre  continues  to  be 
twanged.  At  Toulouse  the  instrument  has  been  in  constant  use, 
and  has  found  no  rest  for  eighteen  consecutive  generations  of 
immortal  poets.  The  veneration  caused  by  this  reflection  is  only 
deepened  or  combined  with  an  emotion  of  respectful  admiration 
when  one  realizes  on  the  spot  that  the  Society  carries  on  its  ope- 
rations, and  has  done  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  name  of  a  person  who  never  existed,  and  by  help  of 
funds  from  a  bequest  which  was  never  made. 

The  Acadcmie  des  Jeu.v  Floraux  now  consists,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  its  Letters  Patent  of  the  year  1694,  of 
forty  Academicians,  and  a  certain  number,  not  limited  by  law,  of 
maitres  cs  jeu.v  Jloraux:  There  are  at  present  fifteen  of  these 
maxtreS)  among  whom  are  MM.  Victor  Hugo  (elected  in  1820), 
Mistral,  and  Laprade.  Any  oue  may  by  right  claim  the  honour 
of  the  decree  who  has  carried  off  the  first  and  two  other  prizes, 
at  the  games.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  this  privilege  as  well 
as  men-  but  thev  are  prohibited  by  the  Statutes  of  1694 
from  reciting  their  "poems  in  public  or  from  acting  as  judges, 
for  a  reason  which  appears  strange  to  modern  ears—"  la  pudeur 
de  leur  sexe."  Of  late  years,  the  lamentable  dearth  of  good 
poets  among  the  prize-holders  has  caused  the  Academy  to  make 
the  degree  honorary.  As  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious  Forty, 
we  are" constrained  to  remark  that  the  Church  is  largely,  per- 


haps unduly,  represented,  considering  how  poor  a  part  the 
Gallican  Church  has  always  played  in  the  history  of  French 


■s  and  titles  seem  to  have  the  genuine  Legitimist  ring ;  and 
the  rest  are  ambient  deputes,  senatews,  reeteurs,  and  professeurs. 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  "connected  with  intellectual  and  scientific  re- 
search of  any  kind.''  Perhaps  ecclesiastical  duties  and  forensic 
pursuits  tend  to  develop  the  critical  faculty;  a  man  who 
ia  a  good  judge  of  a  Mass  may  perhaps  be  a  good  judge  of 
•i  noem  a  horse,  a  woman,  or  anything  ;  and  very  likely  the  best 
lit«rarv  editor  possible  would  be  a  retired  police  magistrate.  Out- 
sider* "it  must  be  owned,  grumble.  They  complain  that  ortho- 
doxy la  the  first  thing  looked  for  by  the  Academicians  ;  that  the 
nolitical  leanings  of  the  candidates  must  be  Legitimist,  that  the 
range  'of  subjects  proposed  is  narrow,  and  that  no  ideas  as  to 
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poetical  form,  structure,  or  method  are  admitted.  which  are  less 
than  fifty  years  old  at  least. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  College  is  probably  not  so  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  most  readers  as  to  render  unnecessary  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  In  the  year  1324,  on  the  third  of  May,  there  oc- 
curred a  memorable  gathering  in  a  certain  garden.  'The  hosts 
■were  seven  poets  of  Toulouse ;  the  guests  were  all  the  poets  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc  who  chose  to  come;  the  entertainment 
offered  was  the  reading  of  verse;  the  prize  given  to  the  best  poet 
was  a  golden  violet.  No  doubt  the  reunion  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  poetical  glory  of  the  South,  whose  line  of 
Troubadours  had  been  interrupted  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  meeting  was  so  far  successful  that 
the  Capitouls  of  the  City  offered  to  make  an  annual  gift  of 
a  golden  flower  for  competition.  The  original  seven  sages 
continued  for  a  time  to  act  as  judges  or  mainteneurs,  and 
in  their  honour  the  number  of  seven  was  permanently  adopted 
when,  thirty  years  later,  the  institution  became  a  Society,  and 
passed  statutes  for  its  own  government.  According  to  these, 
two  additional  prizes  were  offered,  the  eglantine  and  marigold,  in 
silver.  The  Society  called  itself  either  the  Sept  Mainteneurs  de  la 
violette  de  Toulouse,  or  the  College  du  (jai  savoir  or  the  College  de 
la  gage  science.  Degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  were  conferred. 
Jews,  Saracens,  excommunicated  persons,  and  notorious  evil 
livers  were  excluded.  All  poems  were  to  be  original,  new, 
and  in  the  Langue  d'Oc  ;  and,  although  the  laws  were  called 
las  legs  d'amors,  no  profane  loves  were  to  be  celebrated,  but 
all  was  to  be  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  The  keynote  of  the 
Jeux  Floraux  is,  in  fact,  their  religious  character;  truly,  the 
former  subjects  of  the  Raymonds,  Counts  of  Toulouse,  had  found 
to  what  dangers  irreligious  ways  sometimes  lead  a  thought- 
less folk ;  the  College  was  therefore  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ; 
every  concours  was  to  begin  with  a  mass ;  at  the  head  of  the 
manuscript  containing  the  cede  the  Virgin  is  figured  as  standing 
upon  an  altar,  on  whose  steps  a  poet  presents  to  her  the  Triumph 
of  the  Violet.  Lastly,  all  their  contests  were  to  take  place  in  a 
garden  "  set  with  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs."  The  canso, 
sirvente,  and  the  danse  were  the  forms  to  which  poets  were  re- 
stricted. 

During  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  learn  that  the 
mainteneurs  lost  their  garden,  which  was  swept  away  during  the 
fear  of  a  siege  ;  that  they  began  to  meet  in  the  Capitol,  keeping  up 
the  memory  of  the  garden  by  halting  in  the  procession  on  the 
3rd  of  May  beneath  an  elm  in  the  College  of  St.  Martial.  The 
close  resemblance  between  the  Jeux  Floraux,  with  their  garden, 
elm,  and  laws,  and  the  eours  d'amours  is  very  striking.  At  first 
they  acquired  some  reputation.  By  invitation  of  King  John  of  Ara- 
gon  they  founded  a  college  of  gaga  scientia  in  his  dominions;  and, 
later  on,  another  in  Barcelona.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Society  fell  into  decay  ;  the  most  ardent  followers  of 
the  gai  savoir  found  it  diliicult  continually  to  find  new  things  to 
say  in  praise  of  the  Virgin ;  candidates  no  longer  sought  the  de- 
grees ;  and  when  the  mainteneurs  met  as  usual  on  the  3rd  of  May 
they  had,  through  the  penuriousness  and  contempt  for  art  too  often 
found  in  civil  authorities,  no  longer  a  golden  violet  to  oiler,  but 
only  three  little  silver  things,  worth  together  but  one  poor  mark 
and  one  franc,  of  little  more  value  than  a  wreath  of  common  laurel. 
The  quality  of  the  poems  had  naturally  deteriorated,  and,  which 
was  worse,  suspicions  arose  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  sent  in. 
The  mainteneurs,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  had  to  insist  on  an  ex- 
amination, at  which  the  candidates,  under  their  judges'  eyes,  wrote 
verses  upon  a  subject  proposed.  This  deplorable  innovation  was  to 
some  extent  compensated  by  a  dinner. 

About  the  year  1485  the  games  were  for  some  time  discontinued. 
At  this  point  legend  begins,  with  the  introduction  of  Clemence 
Isaure.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  prizes  were  renewed  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  that  early  in  the 
sixteenth  a  report  began  to  be  set  about  that  a  certain  illustrious 
lady  had  long  before  endowed  the  Society  with  great  and  rich  be- 
quests. The  object  of  the  rumour  was,  apparently,  to  make  the 
Society  independent  of  the  Capitouls.  The  lady's  name,  it  was 
said,  was  Clemence ;  she  was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  and  of  noble 
birth.  Presently  it  appeared  that  the  ancient  registers  of  the 
Society  would  not  allow  of  any  bequest  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
therefore  testator  and  will  were  boldly  transferred  to  the  year  1495. 
A  statue  was  happily  found  on  a  tomb  under  the  high  altar  of 
the  Church  de  la  Daurade,  and  a  Latin  inscription  was  produced 
which  gave  her  name  in  full — Clemence  Isaure — and  set  forth  her 
virtues.  The  lady  was  accepted  as  a  second  foundress  and  patron, 
and  the  College  took  a  new  departure.  The  old  degrees  were  ex- 
changed for  that  of  maitre,  the  chant  royal  was  substituted  for  the 
canso,  poems  were  to  be  no  longer  exclusively  in  praise  of  the 
Virgin,  the  first  prize  became  the  eglantine  instead  of  the  violet, 
an  annual  cloge  on  Clemence  Isaure  was  pronounced  by  some 
member  of  the  College,  and  the  modest  dinner  offered  to  the  weary 
candidates  after  examination  became  a  great  civic  banquet,  the 
expenses  of  which  were,  as  was  generally  understood,  defrayed  out 
of _ the  Clementine  bequest.  This  dinner  proved  fatal  to  the 
College.  We  read  of  one,  for  instance,  for  which  were  provided 
300  boxes  of  confitures,  2,400  cakes,  300  bouquets,  and  nineteen 
calves,  every  guest  being  invited  to  take  home  a  piece  of  veal, 
Mutton,  no  doubt,  and  beef  were  exhibited  on  the  same  liberal  scale, 
because  one  cannot  expect  even  poets  to  dine  off  confitures,  cake, 
and  bouquets.  In  fact,  the  Jeux  Floraux  had  become  an  orgy.  Colbert 
put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things  by  restricting  the  annual  expendi- 
ture to  1,400  francs,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  for  confitures  and  veal 


in  proportions  at  all  worthy  of  the  city,  even  if  the  violet  had  been 
made  of  pewter.  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  citizens 
saw  without  regret  the  College  pass  out  of  their  own  control 
when  the  King,  by  Letters  Patent,  erected  it  into  the  Academic 
des  Jeux  Floraux,  The  principal  change  in  the  new  constitution 
was  the  elevation  of  the  amaranth  to  the  rank  of  chief  inize. 

As  for  Clemence  Isaure,  her  existence  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion from  the  very  first.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  arguments 
in  the  case  at  length,  but  they  may  be  roughly  summed  up.  Her 
supporters  plead  that  she  is  mentioned  by  contemporary  authori- 
ties ;  that  verses  have  been  found  addressed  to  her ;  that  there  is  her 
statue,  with  the  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  always  in  evidence  ;  that 
a  volume  of  her  verses  was  printed  in  1505  ;  and  that  the  bequest 
was  admitted  by  the  Capitouls  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Her  opponents  assert  that,  as  regards  the  contemporary  evidence, 
it  is  true  that  Benoit,  her  supposed  contemporary,  says  that  one 
dementia  "  redditus  reliquit " — left  a  bequest — for  the  Floral 
Games  ;  but,  which  is  wonderful,  considering  that  he  is  supposed 
to  be  speaking  of  a  lady  of  his  own  time  and  his  own  town,  he 
gives  no  further  particulars  and  assigns  no  date — obviously,  there- 
fore, he  repeats  a  tradition.  Dolet,  1527,  speaks  of  a"  qiuedam" 
who  left  money  to  the  city.  Boisone,  in  1 530,  speaks  vaguely  of 
the  gifts  of  Clemence.  The  copy  of  verses  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  her  begins,  "  Reyna  d'amors,  podercsa  Clemensa  "  ;  but 
it  is,  first  of  all,  very  doubtful  what  date  should  be  assigned  to 
these  verses ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  still  more  doubtful  who  is  meant 
by  this  "powerful  Clemence,  Queen  of  Love."  The  statue  and  tomb 
are  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  a  church  where  no  one  was  ever 
buried.  The  drapery  and  finish  of  the  statue  do  not  belong  to  the 
period  assigned.  There  is  no  date  to  the  Latin  inscription,  which 
is  full  of  abbreviations,  and  may  mean  anything.  The  name 
Isaure  is  obviously  taken  from  a  fabulous  history  of  Toulouse, 
written  by  one  De  Ganno  about  the  year  1450,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  family  in  the  city  registers.  A  certain  field 
said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  inscription  as  forming  part  of  the 
bequest  can  be  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  citizens  from  the 
eleventh  century.  The  volume  of  verses  alleged  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1505  has  never  been  seen  by  any  one.  Lastly,  if  any  further 
proof  were  wanting,  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  Clemence  Isaure 
or  of  her  bequest  in  the  city  registers.  The  Letters  Patent  of 
Louis  XIV.,  although  they  are  prefaced  by  a  careful  history  of  the 
College,  pass  her  by  in  silence.  And  when  Colbert  suppressed  the 
extravagant  expenditure  on  the  banquet  no  one  ventured  to  plead 
that  they  were  only  spending  money  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
Clemence  Isaure. 

How  the  Clementine  legend  grew  :  how  Clemence  came  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Virgin  ;  and  why  the  Capitouls  acceded  to  the 
strange  pretension  of  a  bequest,  would  take  us  too  long  to  show. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
original  Clemence  was  no  other  than  "  Our  Lady  of  Clemency" 
constantly  invoked  by  the  poets,  and  that  the  bequest,  the  name  of 
Isaure,  the  statue,  and  the  inscription  added  themselves  naturally 
and  rapidly,  as  happens  always  with  the  so-called  proofs  of  popular 
superstition  or  imposture.  Everything  helped  ;  the  poets  were  tired 
of  always  harping  on  the  same  theme,  the  mainteneurs  wanted  to  be 
independent  of  the  Capitouls,  the  Capitouls  wanted  to  keep  as  much 
of  the  city  revenue  as  possible  out  of  the  royal  clutches,  the  vanity 
of  the  people  was  pleased  with  this  honour  paid  to  a  Toulouse 
lady ;  as  for  the  people,  indeed,  they  probably  cared  no  more  for  the 
Jeux  Floraux  then  than  they  do  now — that  is  to  say,  not  one  among 
them,  any  more  than  they  do  now,  knew  where  or  when  they 
were  held  or  what  they  were  about.  And  when  in  the  last 
century  Florian  wrote  a  ballad  on  the  loves  of  Clemence  and  the 
beau  Lautrec,  the  last  thing  wanted  to  make  her  a  heroine  as  well 
as  a  patron  of  the  Muses  was  clone.  They  used  to  show  in  the  city 
a  tower  with  a  barred  window,  out  of  which  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  said  to  have  breathed  sighs  to  her  lover.  The  story  was  as  true 
and  as  accurate  as  the  cloge  pronounced  every  year  by  the  solemn 
Academicians.  And  Clemence  Isaure  is  now  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  "  Palladiau  "  city. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  in  the  present  year  of  grace,  the  customary 
celebration  of  the  fete  was  held,  "as  usual,  in  the  Salle  des 
Illustres,  the  great  hall  of  the  Capitol,  so-called  because  it  is  de- 
corated with  busts  of  Toulouse  worthies  set  in  gilded  niches.  It 
was  attended  by  some  twenty  out  of  the  august  Forty  ;  a  military 
band  assisted,  and  the  hall  was  crowded,  principally  with  young 
ladies;  the  few  young  men  present  sneered  in  their  Voltairian  way, 
except  a  dozen  spiritless  Seminarists  who  appeared  to  think  that 
they  were  exposed  to  the  worst  temptations  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore kept  their  eyes  cast  down.  There  were  a  few  uniforms,  the 
ladies'  dresses  were  bright  and  pretty,  flags  were  hung  about,  the 
door  was  decked  with  green  branches,  and  the  proceedings  pro- 
mised to  be  exactly  like  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  a  lycee. 
Precisely  at  one  o'clock  the  "  Academy  "  entered  and  took  their 
seats  at  a  horse-shoe  table  on  a  raised  platform.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  great  book  of  registers ;  before  the  Secretary  Avas  a  pile 
of  papers.  The  proceedings  began,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
with  the  cloge  on  Clemence.  The  orator,  an  Academician,  had 
the  grace  to  confess  that  he  could  find  nothing  new  to  say  on  that 
well-worn  topic.  It  would  certainly  have  been  new  before  such 
a  body  to  confess  that  there  never  was  any  Clemence  Isaure  at  all. 
The  cloge  finished,  the  President  announced  that  lots  had  been 
drawn  for  a  choice  of  the  four  delegates  who  were  to  fetch  the 
flowers.  It  appears  that  this  election  is  a  distinction  highly 
prized  among  the  Academicians ;  it  involves  a  procession  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Church  de  la  Daurade,  where  the  prizes  are  lying 
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on  the  high  altar,  and  back  again.  Trumpets  precede  the  chosen 
Four.  Now  in  these  latter  days  there  are  few  functions,  indeed, 
off  the  stage,  in  which  a  performer  can  be  honoured  by  a  flourish 
of  trumpets.  The  distinction  also  brings  with  it  a  return  march 
up  the  body  of  the  hall  bearing  the  gold  and  silver  flowers  amid 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  people.  The  next  best  thing  to  being  a 
successful  candidate  is  to  be  one  of  the  Four.  While  they  are  gone 
the  Secretary  reads  his  Report.  The  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Acadcmie  dcs  Jeux  Florait.v  is  by  no  means  the  ordinary  paid  official 
who  assumes  a  perfunctory  cheerfulness  for  the  occasion,  but 
an  honorary  officer  of  noble  name,  the  stay  and  prop  of  the 
Society,  who  believes  in  Olemonce  Isaure  and  the  mission  of 
the  Academy,  just  as  he  believes  in  the  Pope  and  Henri  V.  He 
is,  unfortunately,  old,  and  though  he  preserves  a  sharp,  incisive 
style,  one  feels  as  if  the  experience  of  so  many  years  had  been  too 
much  for  his  buoyancy  ;  he  no  longer  looks  for  great  poems :  his 
standard  has  been  lowered  ;  the  times,  which  are  Republican,  are 
evil.  Yet  he  bears  himself  bravely ;  he  makes  biting  remarks :  he 
looks  round  and  asks  whether  in  these  days  of  equality — "but  per- 
haps equality  is  a  chimera  " — the  Academy  of  Toulouse  is  falling 
into  decay  ;  he  says  that  the  College  du  gai  savoir,  though  it  does 
uot  teach  the  youth  of  France  to  die  for  their  country,  like  the 
congregations  "non  autorisees  "  (applause),  yet  holds  sentiments 
of  solidarity  with  those  institutions;  and  so  forth,  not  caring  to 
disguise  his  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  things.  When  he 
has  poured  out  these  vials  he  proceeds  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Academy  has  this  year  received  769  compositions. 
Among  them  are  eighty-four  odes,  fifty  sonnets  to  the  Virgin, 
and  twenty-two  hymns,  together  with  sixty-two  elegies,  thirty- 
nine  idyls,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  unclassified  pieces.  lie  then 
goes  on  to  criticize  the  successful  poems  with  candour  and  some 
finesse.  Of  course  his  remarks  are,  on  the  whole,  laudatory  ;  yet 
the  praise  is  uot  exactly  such  as  a  young  pcet  most  loves  to  re- 
ceive or  his  friends  to  bestow.  The  Secretary  is  perhaps  prevented 
from  speaking  in  terms  of  unmeasured  praise  by  the  rejection 
that  the  Society  which  has  rewarded  poems  for  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  outlived  them  all ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  crowned  no 
single  poem  in  all  that  time  which  has  lived  even  to  the  next  annual 
meeting.  How,  then,  to  expect  good  fortune  beyond  the  common 
lot,  which  has  always  been  year  after  year  a  crowning  of  the  com- 
monplace and  an  encouragement  of  the  feeblo  ? 

The  Report  is  concluded  ;  the  trumpets  blare  ;  the  Chosen  Four 
return  ;  they  inarch  in  single  file,  proudly  bearing  the  flowers 
before  them  ;  they  look  like  churchwardens  after  a  collection.  As 
for  the  flowers,  they  are  really  very  pretty,  with  their  stalks  and 
leaves  in  silver — still*  and  conventional,  no  doubt ;  but  who  would 
not  rather  have  a  silver  lily  than  a  gold  medal  or  a  row  of  books  ? 
One  of  the  successful  candidates  is  present  to  receivo  his  prize 
and  declaim  his  verses.  He  is  a  handsome  young  Bordelais ;  he 
makes  the  most  of  his  appearance  upon  the  stage ;  he  recites  so 
well  that  one  is  sorry  he  has  missed  the  golden  amaranth  and 
must  be  content  with  the  "joie  de  la  violette  "  in  silver.  The 
Secretary  has  already  hinted  that  the  prize  ode  is  not  faultless, 
but  then,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  it  is  trvs  ingenicusa  et  trbs 
delicate.  Presently  the  same  candidate  comes  forward  to  re- 
ceive a  silver  carnation  for  an  Sloffe  on  Montalembert.  This,  too, 
the  Secretary  has  told  us,  would  have  gained  the  author  an 
eglantine  in  gold,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  before  writing  the 
clogc  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his 
subject;  but  then — quelle  verve!  A  priest  carries  off  an  equal 
prize  for  another  eloge.  Then  follows  the  reading  by  the 
Academicians  themselves  of  the  other  successful  poems.  They 
greatly  enjoy  this  pat  t  of  the  entertainment,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  bringing  out  the  points  of  the  various  pieces.  These  con- 
sist of  a  poem  on  Breunus ;  a  most  depressing  work  on  a  sacred 
subject ;  a  fable,  in  which  the  poet  treats  the  subject  of  divorce 
from  the  orthodox  point  of  view ;  a  "  light "  piece,  called  Sa 
Mojeste  Bebe,  turning  on  an  idea  not  altogether  novel ;  and  a  few 
other  pieces.  Lastly,  the  President  announces  the  subjects  for 
future  competition.  In  the  year  1882,  which  leaves  us  all  plenty 
of  time  to  cram  for  the  competition,  a  golden  jasmin  will  be  given 
for  an  essay  on  "  les  harmonies  naturellcs  de  Tame  humaine  et  du 
spiritualisme  chrutien."  Next  year  a  golden  amaranth  will  be 
bestowed  for  a  poem  on  one  of  the  most  soul-inspiring  and  poetical 
themes  ever  proposed,  even  by  an  Academy.  It  is  "  La  creation 
d'un  canal  maritime  de  l'ocean  a  la  Mediterranee  par  le  sud- 
ouest  de  la  France."  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  once  said 
that  the  Mediterranean  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  an  epic.  We 
never  in  the  least  understood  what  he  meant.  We  now  perceive 
that  the  construction  of  this  Canal  might  form  one,  and  not  the 
least  interesting,  of  its  episodes. 


THE  DOOM  OF  WEDDING  BREAKFASTS. 

TT^VERY  day  new  horrors  are  added  to  existence.  But  a  few 
J—^  weeks  ago  we  had  no  Byron  statue  standing  where  it  ought 
not.  Scarcely  a  mouth  has  passed  since  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the 
Oath  began  to  make  life  hideous.  The  youngest  of  us  can  re- 
member the  time  when  costermongers'  cries  and  the  jangling  of 
the  bells  they  fastened  to  their  carts  were  repressed  by  the  police. 
There  are  middle-aged  persons  who  were  born  before  steam 
"  whoopers  "  or  "  devils  "  were  invented  to  waken  the  working-man 
from  his  morning  slumbers.  Penny  "  society  "  journals  are  only  the 
creation  of  tho  year  before  last ;  and  Christmas  cards  are  scarcely 


more  ancient.  The  custom  of  delivering  recitations  from  the  poets, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  but  in  its  nonage.  Five  years  ago 
we  kuew  not  professional  beauties,  nor  traction  engines,  and  the 
Special  Correspondent  had  not  developed  his  full  capacity  for  evil. 
Telephones  and  phonographs,  and  many  another  dire  invention 
that  loveth  and  maketh  a  noise,  slumbered  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
with  the  electric  light,  and  the  name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Edison. 
Bicycles,  and  the  game  of  "  Boss,"  and  the  pastime  of  rinking 
are  all  comparatively  recent  additions  to  the  woes  of  this  trouble- 
some world.  A  French  company  at  the  Gaiety  has  not  always 
been  among  the  sorrows  that  afflict  humanity,  nor  even  talk  about 
the  Qrosvenor  Gallery  a  form  of  weariness  foreseen  by  our  aia- 
cestors.  The  additions  which  science  and  legislation  have  lately 
made  to  the  original  burdens  borne  by  man  since  the  Fall  are 
without  name  or  number.  In  short,  if  civilization  goes  on  at  its 
present  rate,  and  if  the  march  of  progress  cannot  somehow  be  re- 
tarded, death  will  soon  be  eminently  well  worth  dying. 

There  are  consolations,  however,  though  faint  and  few,  for 
people  who  almost  despair  of  the  race,  and  who  think  with  Hartmann, 
Schopenhauer,  and  other  philosophers,  that  common  sense  urges 
universal  suicide.  There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  which,  practically,  is  intended  to  abolish  one  of  life's 
dreadest  evils,  the  British  wedding  breakfast.  When  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  many  persons  apparently  expected  them  to  re- 
form the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  spring-tides.  One  enthusiast  wrote  to  the 
Times  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  care  should  be  to  make 
Easter  a  fixed  date,  like  Christmas.  He  pointed  out  that,  after 
this  reform,  the  holidays  of  his  boys  at  school  would  be  more 
easily  endured,  while  the  Volunteers  might  select  a  period  of 
not  impossible  fine  weather  for  their  Easter  Review.  The  "  time- 
worn  statesman,''  as  the  poet  of  the  Spectator  calls  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  been  too  busy  with  other  trifles  to  pin  Easter  down  to  a  given 
date.  But  Mr.  Blennerhasset  proposes  to  rectify  another  blunder 
of  the  early  Church,  and  to  allow  marriages  to  be  celebrated  after 
noonday.  Every  one  must  see  that,  if  people  can  be  married  in 
the  afternoon  and  go  straight  off  for  the  tour  which  M.  Victor 
Hugo  denounces  in  wild  and  whirling  words,  then  marriage  break- 
fasts must  become  as  obsolete  as  tattooing.  Thus  an  old-standing 
grievance  will  be  removed,  an  old  horror  be  destroyed.  If  his  Bill 
becomes  law,  Mr.  Blennerhasset  will  deserve  some  token  of  the  ap- 
probation of  his  countrymen.  Perhaps  the  Byron  statue  might 
be  taken  down  and  removed  in  honour  of  him  who  lifted  from  the 
neck  of  toilsome  humanity  the  burden  "  almost  not  to  be  borne  " 
of  wedding  breakfasts. 

Eveniftliese  orgies  are  destined  to  become  things  of  ancient  history, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  them  here.  Lady  novelists, 
and  comic  or  genial  writers,  have  dwelt  upon  their  splendours  with 
sad  persistency.  No  man  remembers  much  about  his  own  wedding 
breakfast.  An  American  who  was  plucking  a  live  rooster  was 
asked  why  the  poor  creature  did  not  scream.  "  I  guess  he  is 
too  much  absorbed,"  said  the  ruthless  operator.  In  the  same  way 
a  man  is  "  too  much  absorbed  "  to  notice  the  details  of  the  wedding 
breakfast  at  which  he  is  the  chief  victim.  When  the  ancient 
Aztecs  had  caught  a  good-lookiug  prisoner,  they  fattened  him  for 
a  year,  allotted  to  him  several  of  their  fairest  maidens,  and  ulti- 
mately led  him,  crowned  with  flowers,  to  the  altar.  A  happy 
people,  conscious  of  the  approval  of  their  gods,  crowded  round. 
Wreaths  were  thrown,  bouquets  rained  on  the  martyr,  the  glad 
laughter  of  children  arose,  young  men  and  maidens  flirted  and 
frolicked.  The  victim  was  gently  conducted  to  a  table  of  stone 
on  which  he  was  couched,  aud  the  high  priest  cut  out  his  heart 
with  a  flint  knife.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  gaiety  the  feeling'3 
of  the  central  figure  must  have  been  sombre  and  concentrated.  He 
probably  did  not  notice  how  the  girls  were  dressed,  or  share  in 
tho  merriment  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  priest  had  put  on  his 
hood  inside  out,  or  had  stumbled  in  the  reading  of  an  impressive 
part  of  the  service.  Nor  is  the  bridegroom  much  more  awake  to 
the  nature  of  the  wedding  breakfast.  He  sits  self-conscious,  in 
glittering  raiment  and  tight  new  boots,  observed  by  curious  brides- 
maids, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people.  Surely  a  man's  bride's  rela- 
tionsare,  even  now,  a  hostile  people.  They  are  strange,  they  are  critical, 
their  words  and  ways  grate  on  the  nerves  of  the  doomed  one. 
Among  many  other  relics  of  the  savage  period,  speeches  are  made. 
The  character  of  the  bride's  father  is  uncommonly  well  known  to 
the  bridegroom,  who  loves  him  as  a  poet  loves  bis  publisher. 
Without  him  the  bride,  as  without  the  publisher  the  book,  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  for  weeks  and  months  this  father  has 
been  the  personification  of  mistrust  hiding  itself  under  the  sem- 
blance of  geniality.  The  bride's  brothers  are  the  young  braves  of 
the  hostile  tribe.  They  despise  the  bridegroom  (and  he  knows  it) 
because  they  can  give  him  thirty  at  lawn-tennis,  or  ^because  he  is 
ignorant  of  "the  points  of  a  horse.  Yet  these  are  the  people  who 
make  speeches.  No  one  is  so  "  absorbed  "  that  the  dreary  stupidity, 
the  foolish  florid  sentiment,  of  wedding  speeches  can  escape  his 
notice.  Meanwhile,  the  bridegroom  is  preparing  a  few  modest  yet 
pathetic  words  of  his  own,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  utmost 
resources  of  profaue  swearing  would  but  faintly  express  his  real 
state  of  mind.  Truly,  it  were  easier  to  face  a  firing  party  than  a 
wedding-breakfast  party  played  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

Though  we  have  dwelt  most  on  the  anguish  of  the  bridegroom, 
it  is  uot  to  be  supposed  that  wedding  breakfasts  are  agreeable  to  the 
other  guests.  Very  young  men  and  women,  in  whom  the  sentiment 
of  pity  has  not  yet  wakened,  may  enjoy  them.  They  wear  new 
clothes,  thev  don't  mind  how  early  they  drink  champagne,  they 
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have  noble  appetites,  and,  regardless  of  their  doom,  the  little  vic- 
tims flirt.  It  is  an  awful  proof  of  the  short-sightedness  of  human 
nature  that  people  can  flirt  at  a  wedding  breakfast.  It  is  like  con- 
spiring under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  or  picking  pockets  in 
the  crowd  outside  Newgate.  But  no  one  is  really  happy  at  a 
wedding  breakfast,  except  children  and  boys  and  girls.  Married 
people  remember  their  own  experiences.  If  they  are  good-natured, 
they  pity  ;  if  they  are  cruel,  they  feel  a  horrid  joy  in  marking  the 
woe  of  others.  Thus  bad  boys  at  school  bully  the  younger  gene- 
ration, because  by  an  older  generation  they  have  been  bullied. 
After  the  breakfast  is  over,  and  the  wedded  pair  have  fled,  as 
gladly  as  the  lovers  in  Keats's  St.  Agness  Eve,  then  retribution 
falls  on  the  wedding  guests.  They  feel  stupid  and  owlish  in  the 
glaring  daylight.  They  feel  as  if  they  had  dined  in  the  grey  morning. 
The  day  is  cut  up,  and  spoiled,  and  useless.  The  wise  would  fain 
go  to  bed  or  be  dissipated  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  dissipated  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  few  have  the  common  sense  and 
courage  to  go  to  bed.  Forty-eight  hours  seem  magically  to  have 
been  added  to  the  day.  In  town  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
men  retire  to  sleep  in  the  drawing-rooms  which,  in  clubs,  are  more 
accurately  defined  as  dormitories.  Even  Satan,  for  once  at  a  loss, 
fails  to  find  some  mischief  for  their  idle  hands  to  do.  Perhaps  the 
women  are  happier.  Women  can  always  "  lie  down  for  a  little," 
uind  can  generally  talk  for  a  fortnight  about  the  minute  details  of 
the  sacrificial  service,  about  the  bridesmaids,  the  clergy,  and  so 
forth. 

Shortly  after  the  general  elections,  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (the  old  one, "  not  Iscariot ")  complained  that  the  gentry 
of  England  were  decaying.  They  did  not  marry,  he  said,  in  the 
fearless  old  fashion ;  they  were  "  out-bred,"  and  therefore  out- 
voted, by  mere  snobs — the  grocer,  the  attorney,  the  common 
literary  fellow.  He  was  anxious  to  see  young  Tories  of  good 
family  bring  up  a  large  progeny  to  vote  straight.  Probably  his 
benevolent  wishes  will  be  fulfilled,  if  wedding  breakfasts  are 
abolished.  They  are,  no  doubt,  relics  of  the  numerous  restrictions 
which  early  society  imposed  on  wedlock.  The  marriage  ceremonies, 
says  Mr.  Farrer  in  a  learned  work  on  "  Primitive  Manners," 
appear  in  many  cases  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  way  of  saying 
that  marriage  is  and  ought  to  be  an  estate  forced  upon  reluctant 
victims,  not  entered  upon  by  voluntary  agents.  The  early  Chris- 
tian Church  said  the  same  ;  but  where  the  saint  and  the  savage 
meet  in  sentiment  they  differ  in  expression."  The  wedding  break- 
fast seems  to  be  derived  at  once  from  the  ascetic  reluctance  of  the 
-Church  and  the  fantastic  and  humorous  cruelty  of  the  savage. 
Among  the  Garos,  in  Bengal,  the  bridegroom  "  pretends  to  be  un- 
willing and  runs  away,  but  is  caught  and  ducked  in  the  nearest 
stream,  and  then  taken,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  his  parents,  to 
the  bride's  house."  This  is  but  a  solitary  example  of  the  troubles 
and  tortures  which  society  has  placed  in  the  path  of  persons  about 
to  marry.  With  the  abolition  of  wedding  breakfasts  one  of  the 
most  cruel  trials  of  amorous  constancy  would  be  removed.  And 
though  it  is  too  late  to  hope  that  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
matrimony  will  alter  the  balance  of  parties  at  the  next  election, 
still  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  British  upper  classes  at 
heart  should  look  far  into  the  probable  future  and  vote  for  the  Bill 
■of  Mr.  Blennerhasset. 


MR.  BRIGHT  OX  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

A MEMBER  of  Parliament  who  accepts  the  office  of  president 
at  the  meeting  of  a  Debating  Society  is  a  person  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  without  a  certain  amount  of  wonder.  Five 
■days  a  week  at  Westminster  might  surely  satisfy  any  reasonable 
appetite  for  talk.  It  would  appear,  however,  that*  Mr.  Bright 
•is  not  thus  easily  satisfied.  They  shut  up  the  Westminster 
•debating  hall  on  a  Wednesday  evening ;  but  at  least  on  last 
Wednesday  evening  Bloomsbury  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Uni- 
versity College  Debating  Society  held  its  anuual  meeting  that 
flight,  and  Mr.  Bright  came  down  to  preside.  Nor  was  this  chair- 
manship merely  the  act  of  a  veteran  pugilist  who  frequents  a 
harmonic  meeting  to  see  the  young  barbarians,  the  novices,  handle 
their  little  fists.  Mr.  Bright  himself  descended  into  the  ring,  and 
indeed  had  somewhat  to  apologize  for  forgetting  the  duty  of  chair- 
man in  the  heat  of  his  advocacy.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  capital 
punishment.  Of  the  various  subjects  upon  which  Mr.  Bright  feels 
strongly — the  list  of  which  coincides  pretty  closely  with  that 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  feels  at  all — there  are  few  on  which 
be  feels  more  strongly  than  on  this  particular  one.  He  delivered, 
accordingly,  two  separate  speeches  upon  it  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  and  had  the  gratification,  which  was  almost  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fact  of  his  being  invited  to  preside,  of  seeing 
the  abolition  of  this  bugbear  of  his  decreed  by  a  very  large  majo- 
rity. We  do  not  know  that  the  verdicts  of  College  Debating 
Societies  are  very  directly  connected  with  the  probable  verdict  of 
the  society  of  which  the  members  of  these  bodies  will  at  some 
future  time  form  a  part.  Perhaps  the  newspapers  were  actuated 
by  this  consideration  in  withholding  for  the  most  part  the  elo- 
quence of  the  contending  parties.  What  Mr.  Bright  himself  said 
was  probably  of  more  importance,  and  may  be  pretty  certainly 
taken  for  granted  to  have  been  better  said ;  so  to  this  text  we  may 
confine  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  his  second  address,  summing  up  the  debate,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  opposition— the  advocates  of  the 


retention  of  capital  punishment — had  the  advantage  of  "  the  stories 
and  the  jokes,"  and  to  have  deprecated  the  use  of  such  weapons  in 
such  a  discussion.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  subject  is  one  to  bo 
gravely  handled.  But,  if  the  obnoxious  stories  and  jokes  included, 
as  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  they  did,  the  famous  one 
as  to  "  messieurs  les  assassins,"  it  is  natural  that  an  abolitionist 
should  deprecate  their  use  instead  of  attempting  to  retort  in  kind. 
For  this  classical  sentence  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  joke,  the  one 
eternal  argument  against  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  the 
argument  which  is  as  old  as  Noah,  and  likely  to  be  as  young  as 
his  youngest  descendant.  No  amount  of  eloquent  sentimentalism, 
or  distorted  religious  belief,  can  avail  against  the  feeling  of  natural 
justice  which  dictates  the  arrangement  so  abhorrent  to  Air.  Bright. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  abolitionists  always  attempt  to 
outflank  the  argument  instead  of  directly  meeting  it.  Mr. 
Blight's  addresses  contained  indeed  nothing  new — they  could  not 
well  be  expected  to  contain  anything  new — but  they  contained 
many  ingenious  fallacies  having  just  that  air  of  freshness  which  a 
practised  orator  knows  how  to  give.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Bright  that 
"the  ordinary  and  frequent  sacrifice  of  life  by  the  law  "  is  the  worst 
possible  way  to  encourage  in  the  people  at  large  a  reverence  for  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  lie  thinks  that  the  admission  that  many 
convicted  offenders  against  the  law  are  in  this  country  put  to  death 
"  is  an  admission  very  serious  and  unpleasant  to  have  to  make." 
He  holds  that,  if  capital  punishments  are  not  necessary  in  some 
American  States,  in  Italy,  in  Portugal,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium, 
in  Holland,  they  cannot  be  necessary  here.  He  quotes  the  Galley 
case,  the  Habron  case,  the  case  of  the  Stauntons,and  many  others. 
He  tells  how,  as  he  thinks,  a  reprieve  was  sent  to  the  wrong  man 
at  Glasgow.  He  has  a  story  of  a  Home  Secretary  who  burst 
into  tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child  because  of  the  pain  it  gave 
him  to  do  his  duty.  He  is  "  amazed  that  any  man  should  under- 
take that  office  with  that  responsibility  attached."  He  dwells  on 
the  abuses  of  the  abolished  system  which  refused  prisoners  counsel 
and  gave  no  time  for  applications  for  mercy.  He  repeats  the  old 
catalogue  of  trivial  offences  for  which  the  penalty  of  death  wa3 
once  inflicted.  The  present  mode  of  indicting  this  penalty  in 
comparative  secresy  appears  to  Mr.  Bright  infinitely  revolting. 
The  effect  on  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  the  Sherifl',  the  Governor 
of  the  Prison,  the  policemen  present,  the  executioner — who, 
Mr.  Bright  hopes,  will  soon  be  "  an  unknown  animal  in  this 
country " — must,  it  seems,  be  "  very  hardening."  All  this,  of 
course,  has  been  heard  often  before,  and,  what  is  more,  all  of 
it  is  entirely  beside  the  question.  In  Mr.  Blight's  vigorous 
rhetoric  it  was  doubtless  effective  enough ;  but  in  the  dis- 
enchanting black  and  white  of  print  and  paper  it  fails 
singularly  of  its  effect.  The  least  gifted  of  the  debaters  on 
Wednesday  night  could  hardly  have  been  at  a  loss  to  demolish  it 
as  an  argument.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  crotchet  that 
reverence  for  human  life  is  diminished  by  executions  ordained  by 
law.  This  crotchet  has  great  names  endorsed  upon  it,  Thackeray's 
and  Victor  Hugo's  among  others ;  yet  it  is  like  some  other 
crotchets  similarly  endorsed  by  great  names — an  insult  to  common 
sense  and  a  contradiction  to  all  experience.  There  is  no  better 
established  psychological  fact  than  the  difference  with  which  the 
action  of  the  community  and  the  action  of  the  individual  are  re- 
garded by  all  saue  minds,  or  at  least  by  the  majority  of  them.  Were 
it  not  for  this  indeed  society  would  be  impossible,  and  nihilism 
or  individualism  the  only  alternative.  As  to  experience,  does  Mr. 
Bright  seriously  contend  that^iu  Italy,  which  he  mentions  byname, 
or  in  "  certain  States  of  America,"  also  mentioned,  reverence  for 
human  life  has  resulted  from  the  abolition  or  disuse  of  capital 
punishment?  Wre  should  have  thought  that  in  no  two  countries 
in  the  civilized  world  was  reverence  for  human  life  at  a  lower  ebb. 
As  for  Portugal,  we  could  tell  Mr.  Bright  a  little  story  about  that 
country,  if  he  did  not  object  to  stories.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  the  impunity  accorded  to  malefactors  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  has  resulted  in  something  like  a  return 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  private  war.  A  man  tries  to  murder 
you ;  and  you  anticipate  the  process  by  murdering  him  or 
getting  a  friend  to  do  it.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  similar  result  would  follow  in  England ;  but  Portugal  is 
not  the  only  country  in  which  something  like  it  has  actually 
resulted  from  the  law  abdicating  the  gravest  of  all  its  functions. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  that  even  Mr.  Bright  himself  can 
seriously  attach  much  value  to  the  rest  of  his  arguments.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  which  he  commented  upon,  the  penalty  of 
death  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  been  inflicted,  so  that  only  a 
very  singularly  constituted  logic  will  avail  to  show  their  bear- 
ing upon  Mr.  Blight's  contention.  Even  in  those  where  the 
supreme  penalty  was  paid,  and,  as  he  thinks,  paid  unjustly,  the 
fullest  concession  will  not  help  him  much.  That  the  law  in 
its  administration  is  occasionally  faultily  administered  simply 
amounts  to  the  fact,  stated  in  other  words,  that  the  administrators 
are  human  and  fallible,  and  the  abuse  certainly  does  not  take 
away  the  use.  Only  the  most  desperate  of  analogists  can  pretend 
that,  because  it  was  improper  to  hang  men  for  stealing  a  sheep  so 
many  years  ago,  it  is  improper  to  hang  them  for  killing  a  man  now. 
That  Home  Secretaries  are  not  always  up  to  the  level  of  their 
work  is  another  fact  doubtless  to  be  much  regretted,  but  curiously 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  But  most  singular  of  all  perhaps  is  the 
argument  about  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  and  his  fellow-officials. 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  sad  thing  that  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity should  require  the  blunting  of  anybody's  finer  moral  feel- 
ings. It  is  a  sad  thing,  too,  that  the  finer  bodily  feelings  should 
have  by  the  same  necessity  to  be  in  the  same  way  blunted. 
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Scavengers,  it  is  to  be  feared  or  hoped,  do  not  long  retain  a  sensi- 
bility to  delicate  distinctions  of  odour ;  yet  Mr.  Bright  would 
hardly  propose  the  abolition  of  any  system  of  public  drainage  or 
cleanlin.  s^.  We  must  indeed  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the 
hardening  which  Mr.  Bright  deplores  takes  place  so  frequently  or 
in  such  a  deleterious  manner  as  he  describes.  A  vulgar  mind 
scarcely  needs  the  influence  of  custom  to  produce  such  an  effect ; 
si  mind  that  is  not  vulgar  can  successfully  resist  that  influence, 
not  to  mention  that  executions  are  scarcely  events  of  such 
frequency  now  as  to  blunt  their  solemnity.  But,  if  it  were  so,  we 
should  still  say  that  justice  and  the  public  safety  must  be  put  before 
the  expediency  of  retaining  the  bloom  on  the  feelings  of  the  Ordinary 
of  Newgate.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
the  opponents  of  abolition  have  been  too  much  wont  to  rely  on  com- 
mon-sense arguments  and  on  .appeals  to  the  intellect,  and  have  un- 
wisely abandoned  to  the  enemy  the  arguments  of  another  kind 
which  present  themselves.  We  certainly  cannot  see  why  the 
reverence  for  human  life  of  which  so  much  is  heard  is  to  be  heard 
of  only  when  the  life  is  a  murderer *s.  We  do  not  understand  why 
the  ceremony  of  the  exaction  of  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  should 
not  itself  be  regarded,  in  place  of  the  horror  and  the  revulsion  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  which  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  affect,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence,  as  an  embodiment  of  that  justice  which  is,  after 
all,  as  noble  a  thing  as  mercy.  The  defence  of  capital  punishment 
involves  no  sympathy  with  harsh  procedure  or  with  the  inlliction  of 
the  penalty  for  frivolous  reasons  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct 
opposition  to  any  such  sympathy.  It  is  based  on  two  grounds, 
which  all  the  assaults  of  sentimentalism  have  never  succeeded  in 
shaking — the  one  ground  that  of  universal  experience,  the  other 
that  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  primary  expressions  of  the 
moral  sense.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  abolition  or  the  disuse  of 
capital  punishment  has  in  any  country  been  followed  by  an  increased 
reverence  for  human  life,  nor  is  it,  while  human  nature  continues  to 
be  what  it  is  now,  likely  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  if  the  question,  Is  it  just  that  a  murderer  should 
die  ?  were  put  to  them,  unaccompanied  by  fallacious  arguments 
directed  to  side  issues,  or  by  appeals  to  political  partisanship,  would 
answer  Yes.  The  wrong  done  being  irreparable,  the  punishment 
should  be  irreparable  also,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  case 
in  which  all  theories  of  punishment — the  vindictive  theory, 
the  preventive  theory,  and  all  the  rest  of  them — coincide 
and  agree.  Let  us  by  all  means,  if  there  be  anything  yet  left 
to  do  in  this  direction,  take  pains  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
suffer ;  though  it  has  generally  been  brought,  at  least  of  late  years, 
as  a  main  charge  against  English  criminal  jurisprudence  that  its 
arrangements  are  rather  calculated  to  allow  the  guilty  to  escape. 
But  the  acknowledgment  that  everything  which  is  possible  should 
be  done  in  this  direction  does  not  carry  with  it  the  slightest  con- 
cession to  Mr.  Bright's  views.  Beverence  for  human  life,  in  the 
Italian  and  American  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  not  a  phenomenon 
which  we  have  the  least  desire  to  see  naturalized  among  us  ;  and 
though  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  hangman  become,  in 
Mr.  Blight's  words,  an  unknown  animal  in  England,  it  must  be  on 
the  old  and  perfectly  equitable  condition  that  the  murderer 
becomes  an  unknown  animal  first.  Mr.  Bright  acknowledges  that 
he  does  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  former 
species;  we  are  a1  raid  that  his  children's  children  to  the  end  of 
their  generation  are  not  likely  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
latter. 


THE  EDUCATION  CODE. 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Monday  did  not  cover 
anything  like  the  wrhole  of  the  question  raised  by  Lord 
Norton's  motion.  Some  sensible  things  were  said  in  the  course  of 
it,  especially  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  ;  but  the  discussion  was  too 
much  confined  to  a  single  issue,  and  that  hardly  the  most  im- 
portant one.  Nor  was  the  form  in  which  the  resolution  was  cast 
judicious.  No  doubt,  motions  of  this  kind  are  mostly  made  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  that  is  hardly  a  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  make  their  withdrawal  inevitable.  A  proposal  to 
refer  the  Education  Code  to  a  Select  Committee  is  like  a  proposal 
to  refer  the  Budget  to  a  Select  Committee.  In  Franco  they  do 
this,  and  in  the  abstract  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  such  a  system.  But  it  is  not  the  English  system,  and 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  one  department  of  administration  onlv. 
To  adopt  Lord  Norton's  proposal  would  have  been  to  pass  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Education  Office,  .and  even  those  who 
think  the  policy  -of  the  Education  Office  mistaken  must  admit 
that  it  has  not  been  pursued  without  a  full  measure  of  Parliamentary 
consent.  The  modifications  in  the  Code  with  which  Lord  Norton 
finds  just  fault  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  on  the  table  in  both 
Houses  ;  and,  if  they  were  objectionable,  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment had  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  them.  If,  through  in- 
dolence or  carelessness,  those  who  thought  them  objectionable 
omitted  to  object  to  them,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Office. 
That  the  attention  of  Parliament  requires  to  be  drawn  to  the  un- 
noticed change  wdiich  these  successive  modifications  have  made  is 
quite  true ;  but  this  object  is  not  served  by  attacking  the  Educa- 
tion Office  on  the  ground  that  it  has  stolen  a  march  upon  the 
Legislature.  The  proper  way  of  raising  the  question  is  to  induce 
Parliament  to  lay  clown  some  general  propositions  about  elemen- 
tary education  which  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  in  the  Code.    To  refer  the  Code  itself  to  a  Select 
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Committee  would  be  to  destroy  the  only  responsibility  which  now 
rests  upon  the  Education  Office.  If  a  skilled  staff  such  as  it 
possesses  cannot  be  trusted  to  revise  and  simplify  the  rules  which 
it  is  their  business  to  administer,  it  is  the  composition  of  the 
(  >ffieo  rather  than  of  the  Code  that  stands  iu  need  of  investigation 
by  a  Select  Committee. 

The  system  of  elementary  education  as  it  stands  is  open  to  two 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  effectual — that  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  do  thoroughly  what  it  undertakes  to  do.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  obscure — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  quite  know  what  it 
is  that  it  undertakes  to  do.  The  former  of  these  charges  was  the 
main  subject  of  Monday's  debate.  Lord  Sherbrooke  marked  his 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
long-forgotten  Bevised  Code.  To  recall  the  time  when  the  last 
and  best  element  of  educational  reform  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
subordination  of  everything  to  the  three  B's  is  like  returning  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  existence.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  have 
long  since  fallen  into  contempt  with  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  taught.  The  ability  to  read  so  as  to 
go  on  reading  for  pleasure  after  leaving  school,  to  write  a  family  or 
a  business  letter,  to  know  as  much  of  accounts  as  will  ensure  a  man 
against  being  easily  cheated — these  things  are  now  despised  as  un- 
worthy a  school  manager's  thoughts.  It  may  be  the  fact  that  less 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  Government  grant  goes  to  pay  for  the 
subjects  included  in  the  Fourth  Schedule,  but  this  need  not  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  a  very  much  larger  share  of  the  teacher's 
attention.  Though  elementary  education  may  be  an  heroic  and 
ennobling  thing  to  talk  about  on  platforms,  it  is  a  very  dull 
affair  when  it  comes  to  practice ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
teacher  should  think  more  about  the  one  child  whom  he  hopes 
to  present  in  an  extra  subject  than  about  the  ninety  and  nine 
from  whom  he  can  look  for  nothing  more  than  that  they  shall 
satisfy  the  Inspector  in  the  ordinary  work  of  their  standard. 
The  Duke  of  Bichmond  tried  to  charm  away  any  doubts  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  ordinary  teaching  in  elementary  schools  by  a 
reference  to  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations.  But,  how- 
ever strict  an  examiner  may  be,  he  must  to  some  extent  construct 
his  ideal  out  of  the  materials  before  him.  If  a  hundred  children 
are  presented  to  him,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  pluck  every 
one  of  them.  There  will  be  degrees  in  their  ignorance,  and 
those  who  are  less  ignorant  than  their  companions  will  pass, 
even  though  they  fall  a  long  way  short  of  anything  that  can 
really  be  called  knowledge.  The  number  of  children  who  pass  in 
reading,  for  example,  is  not  nearly  so  true  an  index  to  their  real 
proficiency  as  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  If  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond will  turn  to  these  he  will  find  constantly  recurring  complaints 
that  the  children  read  with  no  intelligence — with  no  appreciation, 
that  ij  to  say,  of  the  matter  which  they  are  reading.  Looking  at 
the  dreary  character  of  a  great  many  of  the  reading-books  in  use, 
this  is  not  at  all  a  surprising  fact ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  fatal  to 
the  claim  that,  under  the  existing  system,  children  are  taught  to 
read.  They  are  taught,  no  doubt,  to  spell  out  certain  words  and 
to  make  shots  at  certain  other  words ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
educated  people  understand  the  term  a  great  number  of  them  never 
learn  to  read.  Lord  Sherbrooke's  experience  on  this  point  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  encouraging.  For  a  great  many  years,  he  says, 
it  has  been  his  habit  always  to  employ  a  boy  to  read  to  him 
on  account  of  his  shortness  of  sight.  He  has  always  taken  these 
boys  from  the  Sixth  Standard,  and  he  has  never  on  any  single 
occasion  found  a  boy  who  could  read  properly.  Lord  Spencer 
pleaded  in  answer  to  this  that  the  boys  were  too  much  afraid  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke  to  read  to  his  satisfaction.  It  is  not  very  clear, 
however,  why  an  employer  should  have  been  so  much  more  terrible 
to  them  than  an  inspector,  or  why  the  self-possession  which  had 
not  deserted  them  when  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their 
teachers  and  school  managers  should  invariably  have  been  wanting 
when  they  were  left  alone  with  Mr.  Lowe.  The  more  probable 
explanation  is,  that  though  they  could  read  the  reading-books  in 
use  in  the  school,  or  even  other  books  of  the  same  class,  they  were 
unable  to  read  a  newspaper.  If  a  boy  cannot  do  this,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  amount  of  reading  he  will  get  through  iu  the  course 
of  his  life  will  not  be  large. 

The  second  fault  in  the  present  system  of  elementary  education 
is  that  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  is  not  wholly 
elementary,  nor  wholly  secondary.  It  is  elementary  as  regards  the 
children  who  attend  school,  and  secondary  as  regards  certain  of 
the  subjects  taught.  This  combination  is  objectionable,  both  be- 
cause secondary  subjects  cannot  be  properly  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  and  because  Parliament  has  never  determined  whether 
or  to  what  extent  secondary  education  shall  be  given  gratuitously. 
The  proper  function  of  elementary  schools,  as  regards  those 
children  who  are  not  obliged  by  poverty  to  leave  school  at  the 
earliest  moment  consistent  with  their  getting  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  is  to  prepare  them  for  a  secondary  school.  Of  course 
this  secondary  school  may  be  only  a  separate  department  of  an 
elementary  school ;  but  it  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  a  separate  de- 
partment. It  would  be  far  better  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attending  elementary  schools  should  go  on  to  a  secondary 
school  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
Sixth  Standard,  than  that  some  fragments  of  the  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  given  in  secondary  schools  should,  as  now,  be 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  as  large  a  percentage  as  possible 
of  the  children  attending  elementary  schools.  As  it  is,  the  ten  per 
cent,  who  would  profit  by  having  their  education  prolonged  for  a 
year  or  two  are  not  separated  from  the  mass,  while,  on  the  other 
Laud,  the  mass  is  not  in  the  least  leavened  by  their  presence. 
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The  answer  given  to  this  suggestion  will  be  that  the  State 
does  not  pay  for  secondary  education,  but  only  for  elemen- 
tary education.  That  might  be  a  very  good  answer  if  it  were 
true.  Certainly  we  have  no  desire  to  see  the  principle  of 
gratuitous  education  extended,  except  after  the  fullest  delibera- 
tion alike  in  Parliament  and  the  country.  But  it  is  not  a  true 
answer.  The  State  does  pay  for  secondary  education,  only  it 
pays  for  it  in  a  way  which  fails  to  secure  any  of  the  gains  of 
secondary  education.  At  present  we  teach  Latin  to  a  boy  of 
twelve,  who  cannot  learn  it  to  any  purpose,  and  refuse  to  teach  it 
to  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  whom  it  might  be  really  useful.  In  other 
words,  we  make  the  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education  to  turn  on  the  age  of  the  scholar  and  not  on  the 
character  of  the  education,  though  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
essential  distinction  of  the  two.  The  teaching  of  secondary 
subjects  is  secondary  education,  whether  it  be  given  in  elementary 
schools  or  in  secondary  schools ;  and  if  it  is  inexpedient  that  the 
State  should  pay  for  it  in  the  one  case,  it  is  equally  inexpedient 
that)  it  should  pay  for  it  in  the  other.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
lord  Norton  proposes  to  reopen  the  discussion  in  a  more  practical 
form  on  a  future  day. 


MILK  FOR  REPUBLICAN  BABES. 

THE  fashion  of  instruction  by  dialogue  and  conversation  has 
rather  gone  out  in  England  since  the  days  when  the  immortal 
Mr.  Barlow  dispensed  information  in  this  manner  to  Tommy 
Merton  and  Harry  Sandford.  In  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century,  both  before  and  during  the  Useful  Knowledge  mania, 
bundreds  and  thousands  of  such  works  were  composed  in  England, 
while  the  excellent  Peter  Parley  familiarized  the  youth  of  America 
with  the  same  plan.  But  of  late  years  the  advance  of  science  and 
the  habit  of  examinations  have  somewhat  cut  into  the  chances  of 
the  educational  conversation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
always  rather  a  loose  form  of  instruction,  and  that  the  doctors  who 
adopted  it  mingled  a  good  deal  of  the  honey  of  incident  and  anec- 
dote with  the  absinthia  tetra  of  positive  information.  The  age  of 
marks  is  naturally  disinclined  to  such  easygoing  pedagogy,  and 
Mrs.  Marcet  and  Mrs.  Markham  and  Miss  Martineau — ladies  upon 
whose  existence  a  hasty  generalizer  might  found  a  proposition 
that  the  names  of  all  authors  of  Conversations  and  Tales  ought  to 
begin  with  m  and  have  the  a  sound  predominate — have  given 
place  to  shilling  handbooks  of  a  stern  simplicity.  The  shil- 
ling handhook  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  exact  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  the  purpose  of  exact  or  inexact  cramming; 
but  it  yields  to  its  predecessor  in  the  function  of  diffusing  a 
moral  atmosphere.  Accordingly  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  in  English  contents 
itself  entirely  with  this  latter  vague,  but  estimable,  object.  This 
work,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Three  M.'s"  (Mind,  Morals,  and 
Manners),  has  for  heroes  a  certain  Fred,  who  possesses  a  happy 
borne  and  a  father  capable  of  being  turned  on  like  a  tap  at  any 
moment  for  the  purposes  of  conversational  instruction,  and  a 
certain  Harry,  whose  father  altogether  declines  to  be  so  manipu- 
lated, brutally  orders  his  inquiring  son  to  go  and  play,  and  hurts 
his  feelings  by  remarking,  "  Well,  Harry,  where  have  you  been  ? 
up  to  some  mischief,  I  suppose,"  when  the  amiable  youth  had  been 
away  by  himself,  studying  his  Sabbath  school  lesson.''  The 
amount  of  instruction  contained  in  this  work  is  not  great,  and 
when  one  compares  it  with  Sandford  and  Merton,  the  nineteenth 
century  seems  but  a  so-called  nineteenth  century  after  all.  Indeed 
the  chief  interest  which  the  book  presents  is  the  odd  problem  of 
the  nationality  and  social  condition  of  its  author.  As  the  Achilles 
statue  is  mentioned,  the  locality  may  be  supposed  to  be  London. 
But  the  educated  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  are  not  wont  to 
say,  "  I  heard  mother  say  that  she  never  saw  Sallie  any  scarcely." 
When  we  hear  that  "  the  driver  and  the  footman  were  in  the 
stable  polishing  and  washing  the  carriage,"  the  imagination  wavers 
between  the  impossible  conception  of  a  London  coachman  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  called  the  driver,  and  that  of  a  London 
footman  who  allowed  himself  to  be  set  to  polish  a  carriage. 
Philologically  these  indications  point  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  sentence  "  I  fear  you  are  robbing  yourself  of  the  tine  warbler  " 
is  not  even  trans-Oceanic.  It  can  only  belong  to  that  tongue 
which  never  was  a  living  one  on  any  laud  or  sea,  the  Zinyua 
Ollendorffica. 

While  conversation-instruction  has  sunk  to  this  low  ebb  in 
England,  or  at  least  in  English,  it  seems  to  have  received  a  sur- 
prising impetus  in  France — an  impetus  which  is  the  mj-sterious 
consequence  of  recent  political  changes.  Students  of  French 
history  are  of  course  aware  that,  while  the  French  have  never 
taken  at  all  seriously  any  of  their  natural  Governments,  those  under 
which  they  have  flourished  and  grown  great,  they  have  always 
been  dreadfully  in  earnest  about  the  paroxysms  of  Pepublicanism 
which  have  come  over  them  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  League 
movement,  the  great  Revolution,  the  short-lived  Republic  of  '48, 
and  the  present  longer-lived  settlement  of  1871-78.  Since  the 
defeat  of  the  last  Ministry  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  a  wild  desire 
seems  to  have  come  upon  them  to  copy  the  habits  of  Clericalism, 
and  to  instil  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Republican  word  into  French 
children  at  the  earliest  ages.  Shoals  of  little  manuals  have  recently 
been  printed,  in  which  to  tender  youth  is  shown  the  beautiful 
fitness  of  civil  marriage,  the  admirable  and  eternal  verity  of  the 
division  of  property,  the  deputed  majesty  of  mayors,  and  alf  the  rest 


of  it.  No  less  a  person  than  M.  Jules  Simon  has  led  the  way  in  this 
direction  with  his  Livre  du petit  citoyen,  which  is  intended  to  guide  the 
"little  citizen  "by  broad  and  flowery  paths  into  the  regions  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity, or — whatwasthefourth  alternative  ?  M.  Jules 
Simon  hides  it  with  his  flowers,  and  we  shall  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
remind  him  or  the  "  little  citizen"  of  it.  Indeed  the  Liore  du  petit 
citoyen  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  author,  a  very  well-  ' 
written  book.  The  writer  is  supposed  to  revisit  after  half  a 
century  the  scenes  of  his  youth  in  a  remote  Breton  commune. 
Here  we  may  note  a  little  bit  of  malice  on  the  part  of  M.  Simon 
in  selecting  as  the  scene  of  his  Republican  comedy  the  Morbihan, 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  Chouan  and  Royalist  feeling.  The 
petit  citoyen  who  is  to  receive  the  instruction  turns  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  certain  youthful  Breton  named  Jeannic.  M.  Simon 
takes  him  about,  and  instructs  him  in  the  best  and  most  improved 
fashion  of  Socrates  and  Mr.  Barlow.  They  demolish  the  Social- 
ists— for  it  must  be  remembered  that  M.  Jules  Simon  is  a  Con- 
servative Republican  after  all — they  define  the  chef  da  Vet.at,  they 
battle  with  a  wicked  clerical  vieaire  who  wishes  to  introduce 
conyrcyaniste  instruction.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however,  that 
M.  Simon  does  not  bear  too  hardly  even  on  the  vieaire,  who  is 
represented  as  a  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  person.  They 
allot  a  chapter  apiece  to  marriage,  schools,  the  army,  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  things.  The  "little  citizen"  rattles  off  the 
division  of  the  whole  duty  of  French  man  into  "  le  devoir  sco- 
laire,  le  devoir  militaire,  le  devoir  fiscal,"  in  the  most  surprising 
way.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  not  too  much  of  an  impossible 
little  citizen,  and  occasionally  makes  jests  upon  his  instructor. 
Not  the  less  do  they  work  their  way  through  Savings  Banks, 
Law  Courts,  and  other  such  like  institutions,  up  to  the  Chamber 
and  its  elections,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  itself.  Here 
they  stop,  blinded  perhaps  with  excess  of  light,  and  the  "  little 
citizen  "  is  left  with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  he  has  the  Pre- 
sident's nightcap  in  his  pocket. 

Even  this  queer  catechism,  or  rather  conversational  exposi- 
tion, yields  in  elaborateness  to  a  series  which  Messrs.  Hetzel 
have  still  more  recently  issued.  Here  the  "  little  citizen  "  is 
transformed  into  a  "  jeune  francais,"  and  has  a  Bibliotheque  all 
to  himself,  of  which  the  volumes  are  headed  "  La  France,"  "  Le 
departement,"  "  La  commune,"  &c.  These  also  have  the  form 
of  a  story  and  a  conversation.  The  preliminary  canter  of  the 
series  illustrates  well  enough  the  portentous  seriousness  which 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  esprit  yaulois.  A  little 
citizen,  hearing  his  father  talking  politics  with  some  guests, 
remarks,  naturally  enough,  "  Je  veux  etre  depute " ;  and  the 
father,  naturally  enough  also,  pulls  the  boy  out  of  his  corner, 
and  with  mock  solemnity  presents  him  to  the  company  as  a 
nouvcciu  candidat.  This  pleasantry  shocks  the  righteous  soul 
of  one  of  the  visitors.  "  This  poor  boy,"  he  says,  "  desires  nothing 
but  instruction,  and  he  receives  vain  and  light  jesting."  So 
he  sets  to  work  and  converses  on  lofty  themes,  such  as  "  Le  con- 
tentieux  admiuistratif,"  "  Les  conflits  d'attributiou,"  "  Le  de- 
partement considers  comme  proprietaire,"  and  so  forth.  Of  such 
things  it  would  seem  is  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  young  Frenchman 
of  the  future  to  be  composed.  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  Biblio- 
theque would  have  comprised  the  histories  of  Roland  and  Renaud 
and  Jean  de  Paris,  and  when  the  little  citizen  would  have  read  how 
the  prince  of  Paladins  sounded  his  horn  for  the  last  time  ;  or  how 
Maugis,  the  sorcerer,  brought  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  Aymon, 
out  of  impossible  difficulties ;  or  how  the  young  King  of  France 
puzzled  everybody  and  outwitted  his  rivals  under  the  simple  title 
of  John  of  Paris.  Now,  when  he  returns  from  his  devoir  scolaire, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  eagerly  peruses  such  stuff  as  this  : — 
"  Habituellement  on  entend  par  chemin  vicinal  une  petite  route 
allant  d'une  commune  a  une  autre,"  or  "  Les  ministres  sont  solidaire- 
ment  responsables  devant  les  chauibres  de  la  politique  generale  du 
gouvernement,  et  individuellement  de  leurs  actes  personnels." 
Unfortunate  little  citizen  !  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will  have 
time  or  inclination  to  read  the  works  or  lives  of  frivolous  persons 
like  George  Sand ;  but  if  he  did,  he  might  possibly  perceive  some 
appropriateness  in  the  famous  phrase  "  Laissez  la  verdure." 

It  is  difficult  to  read  these  funny  little  books  without  feeling 
some  curiosity  about  the  actual  ell'ect  of  them,  or  rather  about  the 
effects  of  the  mood  of  mind  of  which  their  appearance  is  a  symptom. 
The  profane  may  indeed  suggest  that,  as  the  average  duration  of  a 
French  Constitution  is  about  ten  years,  the  little  citizen  will  find 
his  hardly  acquired  accomplishments  useless  just  at  the  time  when 
they  ought  to  be  coming  into  practical  use.  There  is,  however, 
not  quite  so  much  in  this  as  there  may  seem  to  be.  Most 
administrative  arrangements  have  gone  on  in  a  tolerably  unbroken 
fashion  in  France  for  nearly  a  century  now,  and  are  likely  to  go 
on  in  the  same  fashion  for  the  most  part,  whatever  may  happen  to 
the  higher  Executive  and  the  Legislature.  The  real  problem  is,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  this  sort  of  elaborate  coaching-up  of  the 
Constitution  is  likely  to  do  any  good  :  and,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  it  is  suited  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  further  from  our  own  practice  than  any 
such  thing.  Until  an  Englishman  is  actually  called  upon  to 
perform  some  public  function  or  duty,  he  rarely  troubles  himself 
in  the  very  least  about  it.  The  simplest  of  such  things — the  filling 
up  of  a  tax-paper,  the  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a 
member  of  a  School  Board,  much  more  the  discharge  of  any  kind 
of  official  duties— are  things  which  he  (probably  wisely)  takes  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  till  the  occasion  arrives,  and  then  performs 
as  he  best  may  with  his  own  mother-wit  and  the  assistance  of 
professional  or  volunteer  advisers.    Nor  does  it  appear,  on  the 
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■whole,  that  we  have  done  ourselves  much  harm  by  this  happy-go- 
luekiuess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little-citizen  system,  especially 
in  a  somewhat  hureaucratized  country  like  France,  seems  not  un- 
likely to  result  in  the  creation  of  a  set  of  loafing  politicians,  a  kind 
of  modern  version  of  the  Dikasts  at  Athens,  who  should  consider 
the  end  of  life  to  be  the  performance  of  some  kind  of  infinitesimal 
constitutional  function.  The  maxim  that  the  constitution  is  made 
for  life,  and  not  life  for  the  constitution,  appears  to  be  decidedly 
overlooked  in  these  catechisms.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  im- 
mediate result  of  them,  supposing-  that  they  are  actually  brought 
into  use  and  do  not  fall  stillborn  from  the  press,  may  be  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  their  compilers  desire.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Frenchman,  much  as  he  has  changed  of  late  years,  has  yet 
lost  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  easily  bored  of  men.  It  will 
surely  strike  a  little  citizen,  after  he  has  devoted  his  days  to 
Latin  and  algebra  and  his  nights  to  the  theory  of  chemins  vicinaux 
and  the  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  that  a  present  c'est 
bien  fini de  rive.  Then.it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  throw  his  cap 
over  the  nearest  mill  and  the  Bibliothcque  desjcuncs  fran^ais  after 
it,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  bard, 

His  rigs  he'll  undoubtedly  run 
In  the  maimer  of  primitive  man. 


THE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY/. 

WE  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,"  and  the 
"  Sunday  Rest  Association,"  which  may  indeed,  for  aught  we 
Lnow,  be  the  same  thing  under  different  names.  They  are  re- 
called to  our  memory  by  the  report  read  the  other  day  at  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  "Sunday  Society,"  formed  in  order  to 
secure  the  opening  of  museums,  art  galleries,  and  public  libraries 
and  gardens  on  Sunday.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Lord's  Day  Society  have  been  working-  out  an 
elaborate  calculation  of  their  gains  and  losses  in  the  new  Ministry 
and  Parliament,  with  a  result  more  satisfactory  to  their  opponents 
than  to  themselves,  and  which  is  accordingly  quoted,  in  evidence 
of  the  advance  of  the  movement,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday 
►Society.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

A  crisis  may  he  expeeted  in  the  struggle  over  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums  and  art  galleries.  Seven  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  have  voted 
for  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  while  only  four  have  voted  against  the 
opening.  Of  the  whole  Ministry  13  are  avowedly  in  favour  of  opening, 
and  but  seven  pledged  against  it.  Of  the  other  14  who  are  pledged  to 
■neither  way  it  may  be  feared  that  a  majority  are  not  friendly  to  the  Lord's 
X>ay  (in  a  Sabbatarian  sense).  The  probability  is  that  in  the  Ministry  we 
(the  Sabbatarians)  may  reckon  on  22  unfriendly  votes  to  12  on  our  side.  Of 
the  229  members  of  the  Lower  House  who  voted  in  1877  on  our  (the  Sabba- 
tarian) side  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums  only  127  have  seats  in 
this  Parliament, 

Lord  Dunraven,  who  presided,  did  not  however  dwell  on  these 
points,  but  called  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
on  certain  Sundays,  and  of  the  Royal  Institutional  Manchester  last 
year,  and  then  proceeded  to  his  argument,  which  was  partly  historical 
and  partly  practical.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  presently  on 
both  aspects  of  the  question,  but  we  may  observe  at  starting  that 
it  is  a  question  on  which  reasonable  and  religious  people  may  very 
naturally  differ,  as  in  fact  they  do.  The  thin-end-of-tbe-wedge 
argument  is  generally  an  irritating  and  often  an  unwise  one,  but  it 
is  not  always  destitute  of  force,  and  the  religious  scruples  and 
objections  to  which  Lord  Dunraven  referred,  and  which  he  declared 
to  be  "  the  only  thing  worth  considering  "  aj-e  undoubtedly  based 
— so  far  as  they  are  reasonably  maintained — much  more  on  the 
possible  consequences  and  developments  of  the  proposed  measure 
than  on  the  measure  itself.  In  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Sunday  labour  and  Sunday  recreation,  and  again 
between  the  Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Lord 
Dunraven  has  of  course  much  the  best  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
historical  or  quasi-theological  argument.  Indeed  he  seemed  not  to 
he  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  own  case  here,  as 
he  passed  at  a  bound  from  "  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver, 
Moses "  to  the  early  Christian  Church,  and  from  the  early 
Church  to  the  Reformers,  among  whom  he  claimed  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Melanchthon  as  approving  the  principle  for  which  his 
Society  contended.  He  was  wise  perhaps  not  to  come  down  to 
later  Reformers,  at  all  events  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the 
historical  argument  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  far  more  direct 
and  explicit  form. 

The  observance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament — to  which  other  festivals  were  gradu- 
ally added — is  unquestionably  coeval  with  the  Christian  Church, 
but  it  was  never  before  the  sixteenth,  or  in  England  the 
seventeenth,  century  confounded  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
It  has  been  very  generally  believed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  "  commandments  "  which  our  Lord  gave  His  apostles 
during  the  forty  days  between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice  can  be  clearly  traced  up  to  the 
apostolic  age,  while  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  never  held  obligatory  on  Christians,  and 
St.  Paul  sharply  denounced  it  as  a  dangerous  superstition.  The 
Sabbath  was  no  doubt  observed  for  a  time,  as  were  also  other 
portions  of  the  old  ceremonial  law,  by  some  Jewish  converts. 
And  from  an  early  period  Saturday  was  observed  in  the  West  as 
ii  fast,  in  memory  of  the  Burial  of  our  Lord,  as  it  afterwards  came 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  had  an 


Officium  in  Sahbato  in  the  Latin  ritual — a  consideration  which  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  the  Sabbatarian  societies.  But  these  usages 
served  rather  to  distinguish  th9  day  from  Sunday  than  to  identify 
the  two.  The  latter  was  invariably  kept  as  a  festival,  the  two  duties 
insisted  on  being  attendance  at  the  service  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
abstaining  from  servile  work,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural 
labour  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  laid  down 
express  directions  on  both  points,  and  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  the  State  added  .legal  sanctions  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
An  edict  of  Constantine  enjoins  the  cessation  of  military  exercises, 
law  business,  and  work  of  all  kinds — with  the  exception  just  now 
mentioned — "  on  the  venerable  day  of  the  Sun."  The  Emperor 
Theodosius  went  further  and  suppressed  all  public  spectacles  on 
that  day.  And  these  prohibitions  were  renewed  afterwards  iu 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  Meanwhile  the  clergy  used 
their  whole  influence,  very  beneficially  on  the  whole,  to 
enforce  this  observance,  and  various  legends  were  current.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  records  some  of  them,  illustrating  the  mira- 
culous punishments  which  had  fallen  on  those  who  violated  it. 
But  while  it  is  thus  abundantly  manifest  that,  as  Baxter  puts  it, 
"  from  the  Apostles'  days  the  Churches  unanimously  agreed  in  the 
holy  use  of  it  as  a  separated  day,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
any  method  of  keeping  Sunday  on  the  obligation  of  which  they 
were  agreed,  beyond  the  two  already  named — namely,  the  duty  of 
frequenting  public  worship,  and  of  resting  and  allowing  dependents 
to  rest  from  all  ordinary  work.  The  latter  point  had  of  course  a. 
peculiar  importance  in  ages  when  slavery  or  serfdom  was  gene- 
rally prevalent,  and  hence  the  stress  laid  on  resting  from  "  servile 
work.''  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  objection  was  entertained: 
either  in  the  early  or  the  niediasval  Church  to  innocent  recreations 
on  Sunday.  The  public  spectacles  were  held  not  to  be  innocent, 
and  Christians  were  forbidden  to  witness  them  at  any  time  on 
account  of  their  immoral  and  idolatrous  adjuncts.  It  was  because 
the  leisure  of  Sunday  afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  this  for- 
bidden practice,  which  was  moreover  found  to  interfere  with  at- 
tendance at  Divine  service,  that  Theodosius  was  induced  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  public  performances  on  that  day.  In  the  middle  ages- 
Sunday  amusements  were  certainly  not  discouraged,  and  Archbishop 
Laud  was  merely  reviving  the  old  tradition  in  his  ill-timed  pub- 
lication of  the  Book  of  Sports,  Hallam  observes  that  the  founders 
of  the  English  Reformation  made  no  change  in  this  respect,  but 
that  in  the  following  century  Sabbatarianism  grew  up — both  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Sabbath  and  the  Judaic  tone  of  thought  it  im- 
plied— as  a  distinctive  badge  of  Puritanism.  For  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  modern  Sabbatarian  notion  is  so  much, 
distinctively  Protestant  as  distinctively  insular  and  Puritan.  The 
popular  phrase  "  the  Continental  Sunday  "  must  not  be  translated 
— as  the  Lord's  Day  Society  would  very  likely  be  disposed  to 
translate  it — into  "  the  Catholic  Sunday,"  for  in  fact  Roman 
Catholics  are  much  stricter,  as  a  rule,  than  foreign  Protestants  in 
their  observance  of  the  day. 

So  far,  then,  Lord  Dunraven  and  his  friends  have  the  argument 
all  on  their  own  side ;  it  is  on  the  practical  question  alone  that; 
exception  can  be  plausibly  taken  to  their  views.  Nor  could  the 
practical  objections  be  held  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the- 
proposed  change,  if  there  were  no  risk  of  its  going  beyond  what  is 
now  advocated.  Lord  Dunraven  is  careful  to  assure  us  that  his 
Society  does  not  want  people  to  work  on  Sunday,  while  "  as  to 
the  Continental  Sunday,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  feelings- 
aud  characteristics  of  the  English  people  that  is  likely  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  foreign  nations  in  that 
respect."  We  are  inclined  so  far  to  agree  with  him,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  feel  equally  sure  that  he  was  right  in  his- 
next  remark,  "As  to  emptying  churches  the  idea  is  ridiculous."' 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  goes  on  to  urge,  that  an  intelligent  in- 
spection of  a  picture-gallery  or  museum  is  a  much  better  prepara- 
tion for  worship  than  wandering  aimlessly  about  dirt}'  streets,  or 
loungingoutside  public-house  doors  to  watch  for  the  hour  of  opening. 
And  if  the  chief  result  of  the  legislation  proposed  were  to  transfer  the 
frequenters  of  the  tavern  to  the  National  Gallery  and  British 
Museum,  it  would  be  a  decided  gain.  And  no  doubt  that  would 
be  one  result ;  whether  another  might  not  be  to  fill  the? 
museums  at  the  expense  of  the  churches  experience  alone 
can  show.  But  we  may  just  observe  that  one  marked 
distinction  between  English  and  foreign  habits  makes  such 
a  contingency  much  likelier  here  than  abroad.  Foreigners, 
as  a  rule,  are  early  risers,  and  multitudes  of  foreign  Catholics 
attend  an  early  mass  on  Sunday,  and  then  go  out  into  the 
country  or  otherwise  amuse  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
But  for  the  ordinary  run  of  Englishmen  going  to  church  means 
going  to  an  eleven  o'clock  service,  or  to  one  in  the  alternoon  or 
evening,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  their  habits  will  change  in  this 
respect.  We  do  not  forget  that  early  services,  which  had  fallen 
into  almost  entire  desuetude,  have  been  revived  since  the  Tractarian 
movement  with  very  good  effect,  but  that  hardly  touches  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  the  Sunday  Society  desires  to  throw  opeii  what 
the  Times  calls  "  places  of  instructive  amusement."  We  are  far 
from  asserting  that  the  risk  of  a  competition  between  the  church 
and  the  picture-gallery  is  of  itself  a  fatal  objection  to  the  proposal, 
but  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  Lord  Dunraven  and  the  Times 
have  somewhat  underrated  its  reality.  Certainly  "  the  day  is 
lono-  enough  for  both,"  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  "  it 
would  be  divided  between  both  "  ;  and  the  confident  prognostication 
that,  "if  the  picture-galleries  were  opened,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  churches  would  be  at  all  less  well  attended 
than  they  are  now,"  is  exactly  one  of  those  auguries  which  may 
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or  may  not  be  verified  by  the  event,  where  "the  -wish  is  father 
to  the  thought."  Nobody  in  his  senses  doubts — we  suppose  even 
the  members  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  would  not 
venture  to  deny — that  "  it  is  letter  Sunday  should  be  passed  in 
looking  at  the  great  works  of  nature  and  art  than  in  the  swilling 
of  beer  and  the  gossip  of  the  public  tap-room."  The  question  at 
issue  is  one  not  of  principle,  but  of  fact,  and  is  therefore  only 
capable  beforehand  of  a  conjectural  solution.  "  Church  first  and 
a  visit  to  the  museum  afterwards  "  would  no  doubt  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  tap-room  either  with  or  without  a  previous  Church 
service ;  and  if  the  choice  lay  between  museum  and  ale-house, 
leaving  Church  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether,  the  former 
alternative  would  still  be  much  the  preferable  one.  But  how  far 
this  balance  of  alternatives  represents— or  rather  how  far  it  will 
come  to  represent — the  actual  state  of  the  case,  remains  to  be 
proved. 

So  much  we  have  felt  bound  to  say  because  the  advocates 
of  the  Sunday  opening  movement  appear  to  us,  as  is  common 
enough  with  the  promoters  of  a  pet  scheme,  to  take  a  more  con- 
fident and  rose-coloured  view  of  the  consequences  likely  to  follow 
its  adoption  than  is  fairly  warranted  by  such  data  as  we 
have  to  go  upon.  If  the  desired  concession  is  granted,  it 
will  be  the  more  needful  to  insist  on  its  not  being  per- 
verted into  a  precedent  for  what  its  present  advocates  strenu- 
ously, and  we  doubt  not  sincerely,  deprecate — the  opening  of 
theatres,  music-halls,  racecourses  and  such  like  popular  resorts  on 
Sunday.  And  it  may  justly  be  urged  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  restriction  in  the  latter  case  is  required  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  that  very  class  whose  interests  are  pleaded 
in  favour  of  relaxation  in  the  former.  To  turu  Sunday  into  a  day 
of  general  amusement  would  be  to  turn  it,  for  a  large  section  of 
the  community,  into  an  ordinary  working  day,  instead  of  a  day 
of  rest.  And  that  alone,  apart  from  any  religious  considera- 
tions, constitutes  a  sufficient  and  decisive  condemnation  of  such  a 
change.  In  former  ages,  as  still  is  or  was  till  very  recently  the 
case  in  other  countries,  numerous  Church  festivals  besides  Sunday 
were  kept  as  holidays  with  cessation  of  all  manual  labour;  about 
a  third  of  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  thus  set 
apart.  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  few  that  they  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  all  these  holidays  have  been  abolished,  and 
it  is  therefore  all  the  more  essential  to  preserve  intact  the  one 
weekly  festival  which  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christian 
nations,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  accredited  as  well 
by  religious  sanctions  as  by  the  long  experience  of  its  uses  to 
mankind. 


THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  BILL. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  first  financial  measure  on  returning  to 
power  is  a  step  towards  carrying  into  effect  a  proposal  we 
have  often  urged  in  these  columns — it  offers  facilities  to  small 
investors  for  putting  their  money  in  the  Funds.  The  main  object 
of  the  measure  is  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  the  Savings  Banks 
account  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  which 
we  have  so  frequently  advocated.  His  Bill  provides  that  any 
depositor  in  a  Savings  Bank,  whether  old  or  new,  may  request  the 
Savings  Bank  authority  to  invest  his  deposit,  or  any  part  of  it,  not 
being  less  than  lol.  or  the  price  of  lol.  stock— whichever  may  be  the 
less— in  any  Government  Stock ;  and  the  Savings  Bank  authority 
is  bound  to  do  so  within  seven  days.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
year  such  investments  by  an  individual  depositor  must  not  exceed 
ioo/.,  nor  must  they  altogether  exceed  500/. ;  and  the  Savings  Bank 
authority  is  authorized  to  charge  a  commission,  the  amount  of 
which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Treasury,  with  the  consent  of 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  or  the  Postmaster-General 
according  as  the  regulation  applies  to  the  old  or  the  new 
Savings  Banks.  In  France,  we  believe,  the  Receivers-General 
make  no  charge,  and  possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  here 
also  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  by  Government  officials  for 
small  investors  should  be  gratuitous.  If  the  service  were  to  be 
rendered  only  to  poor  persons,  there  might  be  no  great  objection  to 
its  being  gratuitous.  But  manifestly  the  person  is  not  poor  who 
can  save  100/.  per  annum.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
nominal  restrictions  of  the  Bill  may  be  evaded  by  using  the  names 
of  wife  and  children,  it  is  obvious  that  the  facilities  offered  by 
it  are  likely  to  be  used  much  more  largely  by  the  lower  middle 
than  by  the  working  class.  A  man  with  a  wile  and  four  children, 
for  example,  might  invest  600/.  a  year  through  the  Savings  Banks 
without  infringing  the  restrictions  of  the  Bill.  This  cannot  be 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intention,  as  it  certainly  was  not  our  intention  when 
we  urged  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  small  investor  to 
place  his  money  in  the  Funds ;  and  we  could  wish  that  the  limits 
should  be  very  much  lowered,  that  less  than  lol.  should  be  allowed 
to  be  invested  at  one  time,  and  not  so  much  as  100I.  in  a  single 
year.  And  we  venture  to  think  it  would  likewise  be  advisable 
to  narrow  the  limits  still  further  when  more  than  one  member  of  a 
family  invested,  except,  of  course,  where  the  additional  member  was 
sui  juris.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  which  in 
any  event  will  be  determined,  will  be  greatly  reinforced.  Stock- 
brokers do  not  care  for  the  really  small  investor  as  a  client ;  but 
the  man  who  can  save  hundreds  per  annum  is  not  a  client  to  be 
contemptuously  tossed  over  to  the  Government.  Many  persons, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  is  fundamentally  erroneous. 


They  argue  that  the  small  investor  desires  above  everything  to 
make  sure  of  the  integrity  of  his  capital,  that  he  knows  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  will  pay  him  back  the  exact  sum  he  deposits, 
and  besides  will  allow  him  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  as  interest,  whereas 
the  price  of  stock  may  fall,  and  when  he  sells  ho  may  realize  les3 
than  he  originally  paid  ;  therefore,  these  persons  say,  he  will  prefer 
depositing  to  investing.  We  do  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter, 
but  we  agree  with  those  who  hold  it  that  the  Government  should 
not  enter  into  competition  with  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  should 
invest,  that  is,  only  for  the  really  small  investor. 

But  this  proposal,  important  though  it  is  both  socially  and 
economically,  is  a  sort  of  excrescence  on  the  Bill.  The 
direct  object  of  the  measure  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  Savings  Bank  account  of  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners.  As  is  well  known,  the  trustees 
of  the  old  Savings  Banks  are  required  to  lodge  the  money 
they  receive  from  their  depositors  with  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  they  receive  interest 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  this  rate  is  too  high,  chiefly  because 
deposits  are  most  largely  withdrawn  at  times  when  sales  of  stock 
outbalance  purchases,  and  consequently  a  less  price  is  obtained 
than  was  originally  paid.  The  result  is  that  the  Commissioners 
have  been  losing  by  the  business,  and  year  after  year  the  assets 
standing  to  their  credit  in  this  account,  when  compared  with  the 
liabilities,  show  a  growing  deficiency.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency has  never  been  accurately  stated.  The  Commissioners 
are  required  to  furnish  a  balance-sheet  every  year,  which  is 
drawn  up  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  practice  hitherto 
has  been  to  value  the  assets  standing  to  their  credit  at  the 
price  for  which  they  would  sell  in  the  market  on  that  day. 
But  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this  method  of 
valuation  is  misleading.  Like  all  bankers,  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  need  to  be  prepared  to  stand  a  run  upon  them, 
should  it  occur.  And,  short  of  a  run — which  may  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  a  highly  improbable  contingency  —  a  long  war 
straining  the  resources  of  the  country,  if  aggravated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  bad  harvests,  might  lead  to  such  large  and  continuous 
withdrawals  as  would  throw  an  unusual  amount  of  stock  upon  the 
market.  In  striking  a  balance-sheet,  therefore,  what  it  is  desir- 
able to  ascertain  is  not  what  the  assets  are  worth  when  they  are 
certain  to  remain  undisturbed,  but  what  they  would  realize  if  it 
became  necessary  to  turn  a  large  portion  of  them  into  cash  in 
a  time  of  crisis  or  extreme  depression.  In  a  word,  the  real 
purpose  of  a  balance-sheet  is  to  answer  the  question,  Has  the 
bank  the  mean3  of  meeting  all  its  liabilities  if  it  were 
wound  up  ?  The  assets,  therefore,  ought  to  be  valued,  not 
according  to  the  price  on  a  day  taken  at  random,  when 
the  market  may  happen  to  be  inflated  or  depressed,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  price  they  would  be  likely  to  fetch  if  they  had  to 
be  realized.  This  principle  Mr.  Gladstone  recognizes,  and  his 
Bill  accordingly  requires  the  valuation  to  be  made  in  future  at  the 
price  which  would  yield  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  money 
invested — that  is,  at  between  92/.  and  93/.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  price  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  stock  would  stand  so  high  in  the  market  under  the  conditions 
we  have  been  supposing.  To  some  extent  this  must  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Consols  are  now  very 
near  par,  that,  if  peace  is  preserved  and  trade  continues  to  improve, 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  may  be  expected  to  proceed  at  a  com- 
paratively rapid  pace;  that  in  1885  a  large  amount  of  Terminable 
Annuities  will  fall  in,  making  possible  a  large  scheme  of  reduc- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  Consols  have  been  below 
92.  Taking  thus  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  into 
consideration,  the  price  fixed  upon  seems  sufficiently  low.  If 
ever  it  should  prove  otherwise,  it  will  be  for  a  future  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  take  the  measures  that  may  then  be  found 
necessary.  Meanwhile  the  method  of  valuation  now  about  to  be 
introduced  will  very  greatly  increase  the  deficiency  that  has  to  be 
made  good.  Instead  of  being  valued  at  about  98,  as  they  are  quoted 
at  present,  Consols,  for  example,  will  be  valued  at  under  93 — a  differ- 
ence on  the  wrong  side  of  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  deficiency  thus 
ascertained  is  to  be  .covered  by  the  creation  of  new  Terminable 
Annuities  running  for  not  more  than  28  years.  But  merely  to 
make  good  the  existing  deficiency  is  not  enough.  It  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  growing  up  of  a  new  deficiency.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  to  allow  in  future  to  the  trustees  of  the  old 
Savings  Banks  only  3  per  cent  interest,  and  he  further  proposes 
that  they  shall  allow  their  depositors  110  more  than  2|  per  cent, 
per  annum.  This  is  5s.  per  cent,  above  the  interest  allowed  to  the 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  and  we  fail  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  difference  made  iu  favour  of  the  former.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  security  offered  by  the  old  Savings  Banks  is  not  so 
good  as  the  security  offered  by  the  Post  Office,  that  is  a  reason  for 
not  encouraging  dealings  with  them.  In  any  case,  it  is  unbusiness- 
like, improvident,  and  unfair  to  the  tax-payer,  to  pay  depositors  a 
higher  interest  than  can  be  afforded  commercially. 

There  is  a  third  proposal  of  the  Bill  which  to  a  very  important 
and  highly  influential  class  is  more  interesting  than  either  of  the 
foregoiug,  and,  moreover,  is  likely  to  encounter  from  that  class  a 
very  determined  opposition.  This  is  the  proposal  to  raise  the  sum 
which  an  individual  depositor  may  lodge  in  a  Savings  Bank 
in  any  one  year  from  30J.  to  100I.,  to  raise  the  sum  which 
may  stand  to  the  credit  of  any  depositor  at  one  time  from  150/. 
to  250Z.,  and  to  raise  the  sum  at  which,  in  case  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  interest,  further  interest  ceases  to  be  payable,  from 
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200/.  to  300/.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  these  limits 
may  be  exceeded  several  times  over  by  any  person  wishing  to 
do  so,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lodging  sums  above  them 
to  the  credit  of  a  member  of  his  family.  And  depositors  have  a 
temptation  to  do  so  in  the  fact  that,  were  they  to  lodge  their 
money  in  a  bank,  they  would  get  at  present  only  2  per  cent., 
while  a  year  ago  they  would  have  got  only  1  per  cent.  Bankers, 
therefore,  have  taken  alarm  at  the  proposal.  They  fear  that — in 
the  rural  districts  more  particularly — their  deposits  will  fall  off 
very  seriously,  and  that  in  consequence  their  business  will  be  very 
injuriously  affected.  Nor  is  it  only  bankers  that  will  be  injuriously 
affected,  assuming  these  fears  to  be  well  grounded.  If  bankers' 
deposits  dwindle  away,  they  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate 
trade  as  fully  and  cheaply  as  at  present ;  while,  if  bankers 
enter  into  competition  with  the  Government  in  the  matter 
of  interest,  they  must  either  cripple  trade  by  raising  their 
rates  against  the  trader,  or  they  must  foster  the  reck- 
less trading  which  has  already  done  so  much  mischief.  It  may 
possibly  be  replied  that  it  would  be  a  public  advantage  to  diminish 
bank  deposits,  that  these  have  become  so  excessive  as  to  puzzle 
the  banks  how  to  employ  them  advantageously,  and  thus  have 
become  one  cause  of  the  unsound  trading  and  wild  Company  and 
loan  promoting  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  since  the  full  de- 
velopment of  joint-stock  banking.  There  may  be  truth  iu  the 
objection,  but  it  must  not  be  pushed  too  far ;  and  at  any  rate  it 
is  not  the  function  of  a  Government  to  correct  the  excesses 
of  private  enterprise  by  setting  up  a  competition  of  its  own. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Savings 
Banks  system  is  intrinsically  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  in- 
volves no  risk  of  loss  to  the  taxpayer,  it  is  clearly  indefensible. 
The  opposition  which  the  London  bankers  at  a  meeting  on 
Monday  last  decided  to  offer  to  this  part  of  the  Bill  will  ensure, 
at  least,  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposal. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  complete  condemnation  of  a  play  produced  at  a  theatre 
where  its  author  had  formerly  put  on  the  boards  a  piece  the 
success  of  which  was  intelligible  in  spite  of  its  many  offences 
against  good  taste  and  probability,  was  an  unusual  event ;  yet  it 
would  not  perhaps  call  for  notice  some  days  after  the  occurrence 
but  for  the  extraordinary  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Albery  when  his 
work  had  been  judged  by  the  audience  to  whom  he  presented  it 
last  week  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  and  had  been  found  unworthy 
of  attention.  Mr.  Albery,  it  appears,  came  forward  to  assure  the 
audience  that  he  "  had  no  hesitation  "  in  saying  that  there  had 
been  an  organized  opposition  to  his  piece.  From  one  point  of 
view  what  he  said  was  no  doubt  correct.  The  coughing  down  of 
a  dull  and  vulgar  speaker  might  with  some  truth  be  described  as 
an  organized  opposition,  since  the  chances  are  that  everybody  does 
not  begin  to  cough  with  an  absolutely  spontaneous  impulse.  It  is 
not,  however,  credible  that  the  "organized  opposition"  to  Mr. 
Albery 's  Jacks  and  Ji'ls  was  premeditated.  His  remarkable  con- 
duct is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  indulgent  attitude  of  modern  audi- 
ences, who,  as  a  rule,  when  they  are  disgusted  with  a  piece,  go  quietly 
out  of  the  theatre  before  it  is  over,  instead  of  giving,  in  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers,  loud  and  definite  expression  to  their  dissatis- 
faction. It  has  seldom  happened  in  recent  times  that  their  patience 
has  broken  down  as  it  did  on  Saturday  last ;  and,  fortunately,  it  has 
happened  as  seldom  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre  that  an  author  has 
indulged  in  such  extraordinary  behaviour  as  that  of  Mr.  Albery, 
which,  however,  throws  some  light  on  the  extraordinary  character 
of  his  piece.  Other  curious  reflections  as  to  the  chances  of  drama- 
tic success  are  suggested  by  this  unhappy  occurrence.  Discussions 
have  been  held  lately  in  the  pages  of  The  Theatre  as  to  a  supposed 
"  dearth  of  dramatists,"  and  a  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
on  various  sides  of  the  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  easy 
for  an  untried  playwright  to  get  a  piece  put  on  the  boards  of  a 
theatre,  nor  is  it  easy  for  an  untried  writer  of  fiction  to  get  a  first 
novel  published ;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  easy  for  managers  of 
experience  to  know  a  bad  play  when  they  see  it,  though  they  may 
be  excused  for  hesitating  about  producing  plays  which,  if  good  in 
workmanship,  may  be  wanting  in  the  elements  of  popularity. 
Mr.  Hollingshead  has  lately  given  an  amusing  account  of  the 
way  in  which  a  manager  is  worried  by  absurd  applications 
and  absurd  contributions  from  would-be  play-writers  ;  and 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  manager  may  learn,  like  an  editor, 
to  regard  copious  rolls  of  MS.  in  unknown  handwriting  with 
suspicion  and  dread.  It  is  less  conceivable  that  the  managers  of 
the  Vaudeville  should  not  have  been  able,  by  taking  a  moderate 
amount  of  trouble,  to  secure  a  better  piece  than  Jacks  and  Jills.  The 
fact  is  that  the  indolent  and  timid  habit  into  which  most  theatrical 
managers  have  fallen  of  avoiding  anything  which  savours  to 
them  of  experiment  is  a  growing  abuse.  The  proof  so  emphatically 
given  that  there  is  an  element  of  experiment  even  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  piece  by  an  author  who  has  written  one  popular  play 
may  possibly  do  some  good. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  bill  has  been  changed  in  two  ways.  From 
Monday  to  Friday  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  played  without  the 
last  act,  and  is  followed  by  lolanthe,  Mr.  Wills's  new  version  of 
Henrik  Ilerz's  King  Rene's  Daughter,  and  on  Saturdays  The  Bells, 
also  followed  by  lolanthe,  is  given,  lolanthe  is  wisely  described 
in  the  playbill  as  "an  idyl,"  in  spite  of  which  signpost  some 
critics  have  wasted  time  and  ink  in   complaining  of  it  for 


not  being  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  a  play.  The  most 
obvious  retort  to  this  is  also  the  most  complete — "  Nobody  said  it 
was."  It  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  in  its  mounting  and  arrangement  to  give  it  the  character 
which  its  name  implies.  The  slight  story  to  which  a  poetical  idea 
is  attached,  of  a  princess  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  blind  until  the  revelation  of  her  misfortune  by  a  knight  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her  nearly  coincides  with  the  recovery 
of  her  sight  and  her  betrothal  to  her  lover,  is  probably  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  task  to  give 
life  to  Herz'a  poetic  fancy  of  the  blind  princess,  of  her  ignorance 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sight,  of  her  sorrow  when  she  learns 
the  loss  which  till  then  she  has  never  felt,  and  of  her  startled  joy 
when  for  the  first  time  she  sees.  In  the  execution  of  this  task  the 
actress's  success  is  complete.  Her  lolanthe  seems  to  live  in  a 
world  of  fantastic  beauty,  into  which  the  spectator  is  also 
borne  by  the  beauty  of  Miss  Terry's  performance,  which 
has  a  rare  blending  of  poetical  impulse  with  command  of  artistic 
resource.  It  has  in  it  a  grace  which  is  dreamy  in  the  sense 
in  which  visions  are  sometimes  more  lovely  than  real  life.  Every 
phase  of  feeling  through  which  lolanthe  passes  is  expressed  in 
voice  and  gesture  with  a  perception  and  power  that  are  alike  ad- 
mirable, and  no  passage  is  better  given  than  the  one  immediately 
before  the  end: — 

This  my  garden  ? 
I  know  it  not.    What  arc  those  shadowy  tilings  ? 
They  bend — they  bend  as  if  they'd  fall  on  us. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  singularly  attractive  rendering  of  lolanthe  is 
finely  supported  by  the  picturesque  and  chivalrously  reverent 
Count  Tristan  presented  by  Mr.  Irving.  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Mead 
appear  to  advantage  as  the  King  and  as  Ebn  Jahia,  the  Moorish 
physician.  In  the  whole  performance  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
glamour  and  fantasy  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  the  work,  aud  to  which  Mr.  Craven's  scenery,  with  the 
light  which  glows  to  sunset  and  fades  again  through  the 
tall  pines  at  the  back,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke's  music,  contribute 
in  a  marked  degree.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  lolanthe,  imagination  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  art. 

Since  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  return  she  has  appeared  in 
two  new  parts  of  importance ;  her  playing  in  one  of  which — 
Frou-frou — may  have  surprised  those  who  had  gauged  her  capa- 
cities only  by  her  performances  last  year  at  the  Gaiety,  in  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  actress  was  not  at  her  best,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  she  attempted  nothing  in  the  line  of  the  part  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Desclee.  The  impression  made  by 
Mile.  Bernhardt's  acting  this  year  is,  however,  subject  to  one 
disturbing  influence.  We  have  never  before  seen  her  dissociated 
from  players  who  are  masters  of  their  art;  aud  it  is  possible  that 
the  shortcomings  of  the  actors  who  now  surround  her  may  ac- 
centuate the  excellence  which  Mile.  Bernhardt  has  displayed. 
This,  at  least,  may  have  been  the  case  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  in 
which  the  appearance  of  even  a  less  gifted  actress  than  Mile. 
Bernhardt  in  the  second  net  might  have  been  a  welcome  relief.  Mile. 
Bernhardt's  scene  with  Maurice  de  Saxe,  who  is  known  to  her  only  as  a 
poor  lieutenant,  showed  a  complete  power  of  representing  playful 
tenderness,  and  as  the  play  advanced  she  displayed  an  increasing- 
command  over  the  lighter  side  of  the  part.  Her  acting  in 
the  scene  where  Adrienne  discovers  that  the  poor  officer  whom 
she  intended  to  befriend  is  in  fact  the  Comte  de  Saxe  was 
charming.  The  delivery  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  which,  re- 
citing a  scene  from  fh'edre,  Adrienne  aims  a  biting  speech  at 
her  rival,  seemed  to  us  less  satisfactory.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  we  can  hardly  think 
that  the  impression  given  by  Mile.  Bernhardt's  Frou-Frou 
was  due,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  to  the  contrast  between  her 
performance  and  the  attempts  of  her  supporters.  The  lightness, 
the  pathos,  the  passion  of  her  acting,  would  have  asserted  them- 
selves as  much  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre  which  she  has  unwisely 
left  as  they  do  at  the  Gaiety.  The  part  is  one  which  offers  immense 
difficulties  to  the  actress  who  undertakes  it.  She  has  to  ensure 
sympathy  for  a  woman  who  out  of  sheer  lightness  of  tempera- 
ment causes  the  ruin  of  several  lives ;  who  makes  too  late  one 
feverish  attempt  to  cast  off  the  frivolity  which  is  leading  to 
disaster  ;  who,  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  precipitates  the 
misery  which  she  has  herself  unthinkingly  prepared,  and  who  at 
the  end  of  the  play  and  of  her  life  meets  with  forgiveness  and  love 
which  she  cannot  be  said  to  deserve,  but  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
impossible  to  withhold  from  her.  It  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  not 
too  much,  to  say  that  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  this  curiously 
wayward  character  live  with  absolute  truth  before  her  audience, 
and  engaged  their  sympathy  throughout.  She  was  as  admirable  in 
the  light  as  in  the  passionate  passages  of  the  part,  and  her 
death-scene  was  charged  with  a  simple  and  perfect  pathos. 
The  subtle  indication  of  an  unusual  character  was  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  and  was  expressed  by  an  infinite  variety  of  line 
touches,  which  it  is  less  easy  to  describe  than  to  admire.  We 
may,  however,  notice  specially  one  or  two  points,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  depth  of  perception  and  skill  discernible  iu  the  de- 
livery of  a  speech  in  the  first  act,  when  Frou-Frou  having  decided, 
mainly  on  her  sister's  advice,  to  accept  the  hand  of  Sartorys,  is 
reminded  that  Valreas  also  has  asked  for  it.  "  Et  cela  t'a  fait 
rire  ? — et  toi  aussi  ?  "  she  says  to  her  father  and  sister.  "  Et  il  est 
bien  probable  que  moi,  s'il  men  avait  parle,  j'aurais  ri  encore  plus 
fort  que  vous  deux.  Qui  sait  cependant,  si  cette  folie  ne 
serait  pas  plus  raisoimable  ? — Enfin  e'est  decide?''  The  sugges- 
[  tion  of  the  tragedy  to  come,  given  with  extraordinary  delicaci 
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beneath  the  light  manner  of  these  seemingly  light  words,  was 
perfect.  Again,  the  gradual  leading  up  to  the  burst  of 
passion  in  the  third  act,  the  attempt  to  assume  the  place  which 
should  be  hers,  but  which  she  has  abandoned,  the  observation  of 
every  little  word  and  look  which  show  Frou-Frou  how  com- 
pletely she  has  thrown  away  a  position  which  at  the  moment  she 
longs  "with  all  the  longing  of  her  nervous  nature  to  regain,  were 
no  less  admirable  than  the  passionate  outbreak  for  which  they 
prepare  the  way.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  actress's  per- 
formance in  the  scene  of  which  we  quote  the  end.  Louise, 
Gilberte's  (Frou-Frou's)  sister,  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  unexpected  trouble,  proposes  to  leave  the  house  : — 
Gilberte. 

Tu  partiras...vraiment !... Encore  te  sacrifier !  non,  ma  scaur,  ce  n'est  pas 
toi  qui  partiras... 

Louise. 

Comment  ?... 

Gilberte. 

Le  ciel  m'est  temoin  que  j'etais  sincere  en  essayant  de  resistor,  de  me  de- 
fendie!...Mais  jene  suis  pas  la  femme  des  longs  efforts. ..Et  quand  je  suc- 
comberais,  j'ai  bien  le  droit  d'aimer  qui  m'aime,  apres  tout,  puisque  lui  et 
toi... 

Louise,  atterree. 

Que  vas-tu  faire? 

Gilberte. 
Je  m'avoue  vaincue...je  te  cede  la  place. 

Elle  remonte. 

Louise. 

Oil  vas-tu  ?... 

Gilberte. 

Tu  m'en  demandes  trop  ! 

Louise. 

Gilberte ! 

Gilberte,  furieuse. 
Mari,  enfant,  tu  m'as  tout  pris...c'est  bien,  garde  tout  ! 

Elle  se  jette  dans  sa  chambre  et  s'y  enferme. 
Louise,  frappant  a  la  porte. 

Gilberte!  Gilberte! 
A  touch  as  fine  and  as  passionate  as  anything  in  this  scene  was 
found  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Gilberte,  as  represented  by 
Mile.  Bernhardt,  bursts  into  a  convulsive  sob  and  shiver,  when 
her  husband,  seeing  suddenly  the  evidence  of  his  rival's  recent 
presence  in  the  house,  rejects  the  glass  of  water  which  Gilberte 
offers  to  him.  In  this  action  there  was  a  whole  history  of  shame 
and  remorse.  No  less  remarkable,  as  we  have  said,  was  Mile. 
Bernhardt's  performance  in  the  last  act.  Altogether  her  Frou- 
Frou,  while  it  brings  a  welcome  return  of  belief  iu  her  powers, 
makes  one  regret  the  more  that  she  has  left  the  theatre  where 
those  powers  might  have  found  a  wider  development  than  can  ever 
result  from  such  "  star  "  performances  as  her  present  one. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  attention  was  called  in  these  columns 
to  a  handsome  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Planch6's  extravaganzas,  on 
which  occasion  a  hope,  which  now  unfortunately  cannot  be  ful- 
filled, was  expressed  that  his  pen  might  yet  again  be  used  iu 
the  service  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Planche  was  the  introducer 
in  England  of  the  extravaganza  which  is  now  replaced 
by  too  often  senseless  burlesque.  Besides  the  extravaganzas 
which  were  his  speciality,  Mr.  Planche  was  the  author  of  many 
clever  plays,  in  several  of  which,  as  well  as  in  some  of  tbe  extra- 
vaganzas, Mr.  Charles  Dance  was  his  collaborator.  Mr.  Planches 
learning  in  heraldry  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  complete 
knowledge  of  historical  costume,  a  knowledge  which  was  naturally 
of  great  value  in  connexion  with  the  theatrical  matters  in  which  he 
was  always  interested.  His  death  will  give  matter  for  regret  both  to 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  kindly,  witty  nature,  and  to  the  larger 
number  of  people  who  knew  him  only  as  the  author  of  a  quantity 
of  charming  pieces  and  of  some  amusing  volumes.  Another  death 
which  will  be  deplored  by  playgo.rs  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Honey. 
Mr.  Honey  was  a  good  singer  and  a  good  actor ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  he  practically  dropped  singing  and  took  up  act- 
ing. Among  many  excellent  performances  which  helped  to  ensure 
popularity  for  the  plays  in  which  they  occurred,  his  Graves  in 
Money,  when  it  was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  his  Fccles 
in  Caste,  at  the  same  theatre,  will  be  long  remembered.  In  both 
he  showed  a  broad,  incisive,  and  humorous  style,  the  value  of 
which  was  measured  by  its  success,  and  of  which  there  are  now 
perhaps  too  few  exponents. 


THE  OAKS. 

THE  general  recollection  of  this  year's  race  for  the  Oaks 
will  be  of  a  cloud  of  dust  floating  along  from  Tattenham 
Corner,  out  of  which  emerged  a  chestnut  mare,  ridden  by  a  jockey 
in  a  blue  jacket  with  purple  sleeves  and  cap,  colours  which  nobody 
had  been  looking  for.  The  purple  and  blue  held  the  lead  until 
the  winning-post  was  passed,  and  won  very  easily ;  but  so  great 
was  the  general  astonishment  that  many  people  had  to  look  at 
their  race-cards  to  see  what  this  mysterious  animal  could  be  that 
had  won  the  Oaks  with  so  little  etlort.  When  the  numbers  of  the 
three  placed  horses  were  put  up,  people  were  still  more  surprised 
to  find  that  the  second  and  thud  had  been  as  little  expected  to 
run  well  as  the  first,  and  the  result  altogether  was  so  astounding 
that  one  was  almost  inclined  to  think  that  some  mistake  must 
have  been  made.  The  winner  was  Jenny  Howlet,  a  bright  chestnut 
fiUy>  Tne  Palmer,  out  of  Jenny  Diver,  and  she  was  ridden  in 
the  race  by  Snowden.  One  had  heard  scarcely  anything  about  this 
filly  before  the  race,  and  she  started  at  the  remunerative  odds  of 


33  to  i  ;  but  after  the  event  wise  people  began  to  remember  that 
last  year  at  Doncaster  the  Jenny  Diver  filly,  as  she  was  then 
called,  had  beaten  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  famous  Douranee,  a 
filly  that  won  nine  races  out  of  thirteen  in  her  first  season.  As 
much  as  4  to  i  had  been  laid  on  Douranee,  but  the  Jenny  Diver 
till}'  had  beaten  her  by  a  head.  But,  although  Jenny  Howlet 
had  won  another  race  last  year,  she  had  lost  three,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  her  defeat  of  Douranee,  which  was 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a  flulie,  she  had  no  claims  on 
public  running  to  be  a  favourite  for  the  Oaks.  She  is  a  small  mare, 
well  shaped  and  smart-looking,  with  strong  hips  and  capital 
thighs ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  she  is  hardly  on  the  scale  of  a 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  according  to  popular  ideas.  Her  very  useful 
sire,  The  Palmer,  was  the  father  of  twenty  winners  last  year ;  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  one  of  his  stock  has  won  the  Oaks,  and 
none  of  them  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  winning  either  the  Derby  or 
the  St.  Leger.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Jenny  Howlet 
had  been  purchased  as  a  yearling  for  1,300  guineas.  Bonnie 
Harden,  who  ran  second  for  the  Oaks,  is  a  neat  davk-brown  filly 
bv  Lord  Lyon  out  of  Cornelia,  but  she  does  not  look  like  a  race- 
horse of  high  class.  She  is  in  the  same  stable  as  the  winner,  but 
she  belongs  to  another  owner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Cookson,  who  had  the  bad 
luck  to  run  second  for  the  Oaks  last  year  also,  with  Coromandel  II. 
The  last-named  filly  was  even  less  fancied  last  year  than  Bonnie 
Harden  was  this,  33  to  I  having  been  laid  against  her  at  the  start. 
As  a  two-year-old,  Bonnie  Harden  had  only  won  two  out  of  eleven 
races  for  which  she  started,  and  when  she  went  to  the  post  for 
the  Oaks,  she  was  an  outsider  at  20  to  1.  As  to  War  Horn, 
who  ran  third,  she  had  been  already  beaten  this  season  in 
the  Craven  Heeting,  where  she  ran  nowhere  in  a  Welter  Handicap, 
as  well  as  at  Epsom  in  the  Fgmont  Plate.  Although  she  had 
beaten  large  fields  on  two  occasions  last  year,  she  had  run  very 
badly  in  four  races  ;  and  that  the  betting  men  did  not  estimate 
her  chance  very  highly  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
laid  4  to  1  against  her  even  getting  a  place. 

Although  a  good  field  went  to  the  post  for  the  Oaks,  the  race 
was  supposed  to  lie  between  four  or  five  fillies — namely,  Versigny, 
Evasion,  The  Song,  Novice,  and  Hereny.  As  they  were  nowhere  in 
-  the  race,  it  may  appear  of  little  moment  to  speak  of  their  previous 
'  performances  ;  but  we  will  do  so  very  briefly,  in  order  to  show  on 
1  what  grounds  they  were  made  the  leading  favourites.  Of  these 
the  first  favourite  was  Versigny,  the  winner  of  the  French  Oaks, 
or  Prix  de  Diane,  as  it  is  called.  She  is  a  very  handsome  bay  filly, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  the  best-looking- 
of  all  the  starters  for  the  Oaks.  She  had  run  second  in  the  One 
Thousand,  but  she  was  supposed  not  to  be  quite  herself  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  she  had  won  a  couple  of  races  at  Paris  in  the  early 
spring.  It  was  reported  that  she  had  lately  met  with  some  trifling 
I  mishap,  but  she  was  said  to  have  recovered  completely  from  it. 
She  is  by  Flageolet,  who  has  been  the  sire  of  so  many  good  French 
horses.  Evasion  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  winner  of  the 
Derby,  and  many  people  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
had  a  very  good  chance  of  winning  both  races  in  one  year.  Evasion 
is  a  dark  chestnut  filly,  by  Wild  Oats  out  of  Eva.  She  is  very 
tall,  and  is  a  little  short  perhaps  in  proportion  to  her  height. 
She  has  a  good  head  and  neck,  excellent  shoulders,  with 
rather  high  withers,  and  strong  and  muscular  quarters  and  thighs. 
She  is  a  little  leggy,  but  her  hind  legs  are  very  well  turned  under, 
to  use  a  phrase  common  among  horsemen.  She  had  been  a  very 
bad  third  in  the  One  Thousand,  but  she  had  been  the  winner  of  the 
Doncaster  Champagne  Stakes.  The  Song  had  been  a  very  uncer- 
tain runner  as  a  two-year-old,  but  nevertheless  she  was  third 
favourite  for  the  Oaks.  Although  scarcely  a  favourite,  a  filly 
called  Hereny  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  She  is  a  Hungarian, 
and  she  is  thought  by  some  people  to  be  not  unlike  the  famous 
Kinsem,  who  won  many  races  without  suffering  defeat  once  during 
her  whole  racing  career.  She  is  along,  dark  chestnut  mare,  with 
remarkably  strong  and  muscular  arms  and  powerful  thighs.  Her 
shoulders  are  a  little  heavy,  and  she  has  very  slack  ribs,  followed 
by  short  quarters.  One  of  the  most  popular  outsiders  was  Novice, 
a  well-shaped  and  compact  mare,  though  her  shoulders  might  be 
more  sloping,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  shows  any  great 
amount  of  quality.  She  is  a  brown  or  dark  bay  filly,  speckled  with 
white  hairs.  Mirth,  who  had  run  nowhere  for  the  One  Thousand, 
was  the  only  other  outsider  about  which  there  was  much  betting. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mares  which  ought  to  have  run 
well  were  unplaced,  and  that  the  first  three  in  the  race 
had  no  claim  whatever,  on  previous  public  running,  to  their 
prominent  positions.  Never  were  those  learned  in  racing  matters 
more  completely  mistaken  in  their  prognostications,  and  all  the 
touts  and  all  the  prophets  were  for  once  humiliated.  It  is  fortu- 
nately our  privilege  to  prophesy  after  the  event,  but  we  frankly 
admit  that  we  were  as  much  surprised  as  other  people  at  the  result 
of  the  Oaks. 

We  do  not  remember  any  day's  racing  on  which  the  dust  was 
more  disagreeable  than  on  the  day  of  the  Oaks.  From  the  station  to 
the  course,  the  road  was  as  dusty  as  if  watercarts  hud  never  been 
invented.  Hiniature  monsoons  swept  along  the  course,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  spectators  were  nearly  b  inded  with 
dust.  The  course  was  never  known  to  be  harder,  and  just  oppo- 
site to  the  stand  some  new  sods  which  had  been  laid  down  were  as 
dry  as  so  many  boards  laid  side  by  side.  We  never  understand 
why  it  is  tnat  on  the  most  critical  part  of  the  course  over  which  the 
most  important  race  in  the  world  is  run,  crowds  of  itinerant 
vendors,  mountebanks,  and  conjurors  should  be  aLo.ved  to  hold  a 
i  monster  fair  wituin  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  it  is  most 
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essential  that  the  turf  should  be  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made.  Nor,  until  what  are  presumably  the  best  three-year-old 
racehorses  in  the  world  are  mounted  for  the  Derby  or  the 
Oaks,  is  the  abominable  crowd  of  tumblers,  orange-dealers, 
and  periwinkle-mongers  driven  off  the  piece  of  the  course 
over  which  the  horses  are  to  make  their  final  straggle. 
Dense  crowds  of  admirers  or  purchasers  have  surrounded 
these  vagrants  up  to  the  last  moment,  with  the  following 
general  result — that  if  the  weather  be  wet,  the  most  important 
portion  of  Epsom  racecourse  is  ploughed  up  into  a  sea  of  mud 
and  slippery  slush,  while,  if  it  be  dry,  all  the  grass  is  com- 
pletely worn  off,  and  the  ground  is  polished  like  a  table.  In  either 
case  the  course  is  thickly  strewed  with  orange-peel,  corks,  and  in- 
numerable pieces  of  paper.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  unpleasant 
than  the  walk  from  the  stand  to  the  saddling  paddock.  If  you 
go  out  at  the  back  of  the  stand,  you  have  to  walk  between  the 
booths  and  the  road,  getting  overwhelmed  with  dust  or  bespattered 
with  mud,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  being  hounded  and  mobbed  by 
a  crowd  of  rough-looking  villains  who  want  to  brush  you  for  a 
penny  ;  and  if  the  way  down  the  course  is  chosen,  you  have  to  force 
your  way  through  the  groups  surrounding  the  clowns,  the  rope- 
trick  men,  the  nigger  minstrels,  and  the  jugglers.  You  are  hustled 
against  vendors  of  effervescing  drinks,  baked-fish-mongers,  and 
tract  distributors  ;  you  are  invited  to  "  try  your  strength  "  against  a 
patent  registering  buffer,  and  are  lucky  if  a  cocoa-nut  is  not 
thrown  violently  against  your  shins  by  a  cockney  who  is  bowling 
at  a  doll  stuck  upon  a  bayonet.  These,  we  suppose,  are  what 
sporting  writers  call  the  "  carnival  features  of  the  great  Epsom 
Festival."  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
on  the  racecourse,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  ii  is  that  no  out- 
cry is  raised  against  them.  Considering  on  what  trivial  provocation 
people  will  write  to  the  Times,  it  is  amazing  that  an  evil  of  this 
kind  should  be  tolerated.  Surely  Epsom  Downs  are  large  enough, 
without  sacrificing  the  most  essential  part  of  the  course  to  the 
lowest  scoundrels  of  the  nation.  We  would  again  venture  to 
suggest  the  desirableness  of  the  erection  in  the  saddling  paddock  of 
a  telegraph  board  for  the  numbers  of  the  starters  ;  and  we  may 
add  that  a  few  seats  in  that  enclosure  would  be  a  very  great  boon 
to  the  public. 

The  general  racing  during  the  Epsom  week  was  certainly  above 
the  average.  Angelina,  a  filly  by  Hermit,  won  both  the  Wood- 
cote  Stakes  of  the  Tuesday  and  the  Acorn  Stakes  of  the  Friday ; 
and  Chevronel  won  the  Ashstead  Stakes,  the  Epsom  Town  Plate, 
and  the  Glasgow  Plate.  Gharibert,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Two 
Thousand,  won  the  Egmont  Plate  from  a  large  field.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  won  the  late  One  Thousand,  won  the  Royal  Stakes ;  and 
Fashion,  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cup,  won  the  Epsom  Gold 
Cup,  beating  Parole  and  Master  Kildare,  the  winners  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  handicaps  of  the  last  two  years.  Considering  the 
state  of  the  course,  the  fields  were  large  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  late  Epsom  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held.  It  is  reported  that  more  than  6,ooo  guineas 
were  taken  for  admission  to  the  Grand  Stand  on  the  Derby  day 
alone.  There  was  no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  the  attendance  was 
quite  up  to  the  average.  In  taking  leave  of  the  Oaks  we  may 
observe  that  J.  Snowden,  who  rode  the  winner,  rode  Butterfly 
when  she  won  that  race  twenty  years  ago.  lie  also  rode  Blair 
Athol  when  he  won  the  Derby,  as  well  as  when  he  won  the  St. 
Leger. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  STUPA  OF  BHARHUT.' 

IN  a  recent  notice  of  Dr.  Rajendra's  book  on  Buddh-Gaya  we 
referred  to  this  yet  more  important  work  on  a  kindred  theme, 
of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  some  account.  Every  one  in- 
terested in  Indian  antiquity  rejoiced  when  the  discovery  of  the 
Bharhut  Stupa — probably  the  most  ancient  Indian  edifice  (omit- 
ting the  fragment  of  Asoka's  railing  at  Buddh-Gaya)  of  which 
distinct  architectural  remains  have  yet  been  laid  open  to  modern 
sight — rewarded  the  fort}'  years'  labour  of  General  Cunningham  in 
this  field.  The  village  of  Bharhut,  standing  in  the  small  native  State 
of  Nagod,  was  probably,  before  General  Cunningham's  discovery, 
known  by  name  to  few  of  our  countrymen,  though  it  has  a  place 
in  Sheet  89  of  the  Atlas  of  India  as  Bharaod  Chatri.  It  lies 
almost  midway  on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Allahabad  south-west- 
wards to  Jabalpur,  where  the  lines  of  the  two  great  Indian  liail- 
way  Companies  (E.I.R.  and  G.I.P.R.)  unite  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  continent,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  line  of  the  former 
railway.  General  Cunningham  shows  by  citations  from  ancient 
Indian  legends  that  in  remote  times  the  great  traffic  line  from 
Ujjain  and  Bhilsa  in  the  south-west  to  Kosambi  and  Sravasti  in 
the  north,  and  to  Pataliputra  in  the  east,  must  have  passed  by 
Bharhut. 

Though  little  of  antiquity  remains  besides  the  fragments  of  the 
Stupa,  the  extent  of  soil  covered  with  fragments  of  brick  and 
pottery  shows  that  a  city  once  stood  here.    The  Stupa,  or  Tope,  to 

*  The  Siiipa  of  Bhtrhut:  a  Buddhist  Monument,  ornamented  with 
numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  Legend  ami  History  in  the 
Third  Century  II. C.  By  Alex.  Cunningham,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Major-General 
R.E.  (Bengal,  Retired)*  Director-General  Archajological  burvcy  of  India. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  1879." 


use  the  corrupted  form  (through  Pali  tln'tpo)  of  the  word  that  we 
have  adopted  from  the  Punjab,  must  have  been  a  solid  dome  of 
brickwork  about  68  feet  in  diameter,  probably  a  hemisphere  rest- 
ing on  a  low  cylindrical  base.  Round  this  base  ran  a  corridor,  or 
ambulatory,  10^  feet  wide,  floored  with  thick  plaster,  and  closed 
in  by  that  curious  feature  in  stone  carpentry  which  General  Cun- 
ningham long  since  established  as  the  characteristic  of  all  such 
ancient  topes,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Buddhist  Railing."  The 
apex  of  the  dome,  as  we  see  by  sculptured  representations,  must 
have  been  crowned  by  a  square  plateau,  also  encompassed  by  the 
Buddhist  railing  on  a  small  scale,  out  of  which  rose  the  culmi- 
nating umbrellas,  tier  upon  tier.  The  bas-reliefs  show  these  to 
have  been  decorated  with  streamers  and  wreaths  ;  whilst  the  dome 
itself  was  also  adorned  with  festive  branches  and  with  garlands 
hung  round  it  in  endless  festoons.  The  railing,  with  its  gateways 
at  the  four  cardinal  points,  formed  the  great  architectural  feature 
of  the  edifice.  Each  of  the  quadrantal  segments  was  formed  by 
sixteen  monolith  pillars,  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet,  joined  by  three 
tiers  of  solid  rail  bars,  and  crowned  by  a  continuous  and  massive 
coping  or  architrave.  The  whole  height  of  the  railing  was  8  feet. 
The  gates,  rising  to  a  total  height  of  23  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
were  of  that  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  lofty  jamb-pillars  united 
overhead  by  successive  tiers  of  curved  transverse  bars,  the  Indian 
name  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  made  well  known  as  toran,  and 
which  the  cast  of  the  great  Toran  of  Sanchi  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  has  made  familiar  to  us  also  in  aspect.  It  is  the 
origin  of  the  "  triumphal  arch  "  which  appears  in  every  description, 
every  picture,  of  a  Chinese  city,  being  but  one  example  of  a  subject 
as  yet  hardly  trenched  upon — namely,  the  influence  through 
Buddhism  of  Indian  art  and  custom  on  the  art  and  custom  of  the 
Chinese.  The  word  toran  itself  is  now  vernacularly  applied  in 
Upper  India  to  ornamentally  framed  wooden  arches  in  use  at  wed- 
ding festivities.  The  structure  of  these  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a 
tradition  of  the  stone  gateways  of  the  Buddhists  as  a  survival  of 
the  timber  original  which  formed  the  model  of  those  ancient  works 
of  art. 

The  Tornns  of  Bharhut  can  only  bo  restored  from  fragments.  And, 
although  these  must  have  been  much  inferior  to  the  magnificent 
examples  at  Sanchi,  the  Bharhut  railing  greatly  surpassed  that 
of  Sanchi  in  richness  of  adornment,  though  itself  falling  far  short 
of  the  splendour  and  scale  of  Amaravati.  As  in  the  latter  case, 
the  pillars  of  Bharhut  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  bosses  or 
medallions,  whilst  each  rail-bar  also  bore  on  either  side  a  similar 
boss.  The  crowning  feature  was  the  coping,  each  side  of  which 
was  enriched  with  an  undulating  stem  or  flowing  scroll,  spring- 
ing at  either  end  of  the  quadrant  from  the  mouth  of  a  kneel- 
ing elephant.  The  bights  or  undulations  of  the  stem  divide 
the  face  of  the  coping  into  numerous  compartments,  each  of  which 
is  filled  with  sculpture.  On  the  inner  face  some  of  these  show  a 
variety  of  fruits  and  flowers;  others,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
similar  personal  adornments  ;  all  alike  springing  from  the  one  pro- 
lific stem,  which  perhaps  figures  the  Kalpavriksh.  or  Wishing  Tree, 
of  Utturukuru,  the  happy  Hyperborea  of  Buddhist  cosmography. 
Other  compartments  contain  sculptured  stories.  On  the  outer  face- 
of  the  coping  the  whole  of  the  loops  of  undulation  are  filled  with 
repetitions,  marvellously  rich  and  effective,  of  the  full-blown  lotus- 
flower.  In  ground  plan  the  four  entrances  were  covered  by  a  short 
projection  and  "  return  "  of  the  railing  from  right  to  left  (of  a  person 

issuing  from  the  ambulatory),  thus,    t^O^    so  that  the  whole 
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plan  formed  a  gigantic  svas/.ika,  or  mystic  cross,  "  which  was  no 
doubt  the  intention  of  the  designer  "  (p.  6).  This  is  equally  the 
case  at  Sanchi. 

When  Buddhism  was  flourishing  (it  probably  endured  at  this 
place  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years)  we  must  conceive  of  the 
Stupa  as  richly  ornamented  with  colour  and  gilding,  and  hung  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  streaming  flags,  and  festoons  of  muslin.  These 
latter,  such  as  they  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs,  are  still  often 
to  be  seen  in  Burma,  formed  of  figured  muslins,  in  the  shape  of 
hollow  cylinders  extended  by  hoops  of  bamboo,  sometimes  200  feet 
in  length  and  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  ground  about  the  stupa 
would  be  planted  with  gigantic  masts,  bearing  a'so  such  flags  and 
floating  cylinders  of  muslin,  and  decorated  on  festal  days  with 
wreaths  and  masses  of  flowers,  whilst  crowds  in  bright  colours 
perambulated  the  corridor  or  mingled  on  the  plain. 

Of  all  this  which  once  was,  that  which  still  survives  in  situ — 
or  rather,  for  even  here  wo  must  use  the  past  tense,  that  which 
still  survived  in  November  1873,  when  General  Cunningham, 
on  his  way  to  Nagpiir,  stumbled  on  this  great  trouvaille — was 
a  portion  of  two  gateways  and  the  quadrant  of  railing  con- 
necting them,  but  nearly  all  thrown  down  and  buried  under  a 
mound  of  rubbish.  Above  ground  were  visible  three  pillars  of 
the  railing,  with  those  of  their  connecting  bars,  mi  massive 
c  iping-stonc,  and  a  single  jamb-pillar  of  the  ea  tern  gate.  The 
natives  alleged  that  as  late  as  sixty  years  ago  the  whole  site 
had  been  covered  with  thick  jungle,  whilst  the  railing  still  stood. 
But  the  removal  of  material  must  have  begun  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
for  General  Cunningham  in  the  following  season  discovered  at 
Batanmara,  four  miles  distant,  some  of  the  heavier  pieces  of 
sculpture  built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle,  a  structure  some  two 
centuries  old.  Others  were  recovered  from  different  villages,  all 
of  which  for  ten  miles  round  were  carefully  searched.  The  missing 
half  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bas-reliefs  was  found,  at  a 
village  seven  miles  off,  degraded  to  the  ignoble  position  of  the 
slab  on  which  sable  Indian  dhobis  (the  dhobi  is  always  the  blackest 
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of  his  race)  beat  to  rags  tbe  garments  of  their  employers,  instead 
of  boiling  them  to  rags  like  their  fair  sisters  in  the  West.  The 
brick  Stiipa  itself  has  disappeared,  except  a  fragment  some  io 
feet  long  by  6  feet  high.  The  transport  of  massive  pillars  and  stone 
rails  required  some  special  aid — if  it  were  but  the  d/iobi's  donkey 
— but  every  man  was  competent  to  carry  away  a  basketful  of 
bricks ;  and  the  whole  is  gone.  The  date  of  the  work  is  assigned 
by  General  Cunningham,  from  the  character  used  in  the  inscrip- 
tions and  from  certain  corroborative  particulars,  to  the  age  of 
Asoka  himself,  the  Buddhist  Constantine  as  he  has  been  called, 
or  somewhere  between  250  and  200  B.C.  Nor  has  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  this  determination  been  impugned  by  any  of  the  few 
persons  competent  to  speak  with  weight  upon  the  subject. 

Apart  from  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  purely  decorative  sculp- 
tures, some  of  which  General  Cunningham  praises  as  by  far  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  that  he  has  seen  in  India — praise  justified 
by  the  photographs— the  interest  of  many  of  the  panels  is  great 
from  their  subjects,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  from  their  being 
accompanied  by  inscribed  titles,  a  circumstance  unique  in  itself. 
Some  two-and-twenty  of  the  surviving  bas-reliefs  illustrate  the 
Jdtakas,  or  "  Births."  These  are  legends  of  bakya's  pre-existences, 
which  he  is  alleged  to  have  told  at  different  times  to  his  hearers 
as  examples  of  his  fundamental  doctrine,  and  which  are  also  re- 
garded as  illustrations  of  his  exercise  of  all  the  'virtues,  whilst 
voluutarily  enduring  the  repetition  of  existence  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  deliverance  of  sentient  beings  from  that  evil.  Marco  Polo, 
in  recounting  the  history  of  Sagamoni  (Sakya  Muni)  which  he 
picked  up  in  Ceylon,  says  in  his  crude  way  : — "  They  tell,  more- 
over, that  he  hath  died  four  score  and  four  times.  The  lirst  time 
he  died  as  a  man,  and  came  to  life  again  as  an  ox  ;  and  then  he 
died  as  an  ox  and  came  to  life  again  as  ahorse  ;  and  so  on  until  he 
had  died  four  score  and  four  times ;  and  every  time  he  became 
some  kind  of  animal.  But  when  he  died  the  eighty-fourth  time 
they  say  he  became  a  god.:'  In  fact,  however,  the  Ceylonese  list 
of  Jatakas  numbers  550,  and  an  analysis  made  for  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy  shows  that  in  this  vast  series  the  Bodhisattva  (or  Buddha 
designate)  had  been  an  ascetic  eighty-three  times  (whence,  perhaps, 
the  Venetian  traveller's  number),  a  king  fifty -eight  times,  a 
religious  teacher  twenty-six,  the  deva  Sakra  (i.e.  the  god  Indra) 
twenty  times,  Malm  Brahma  four  times,  an  ape  eighteen  times,  an 
elephant  six,  a  horse  four,  a  bull  four,  "twice  each  a  fish,  an 
elephant-driver,  a  rat,  a  jackal,  a  crow,  a  wood-pecker,  a  thief,  and 
a  pig ;  and  once  each  a  dog,  a  curer  of  snake-bites,  a  gambler,  a 
mason,  a  smith,  a  devil-dancer,  a  scholar,  a  silversmith,  a  carpenter, 
a  water-fcwl,  a  frog,  a  hare,  a  cock,  a  kite,  a  jungle-fowl,  and  a 
kindura  "  (a  kinnara,  or  man-bird). 

The  collection  of  these  Jatakas  has  been,  and  to  some  large 
extent  is  still,  the  great  story-book  of  the  Buddhist  world — their 
Golden  Legend,  their  Talmud  (as  regards  a  part  of  that  heap), 
their  Dance  of  Death,  their  Gcsta  liomanorum,  their  yEsop  (and 
here  the  Buddha  himself  in  his  primeval  births  plays  the  sagacious 
elephant  or  the  cunning  monkey),  and  sometimes  even. — as  maybe 
gathered  from  more  than  one  of  the  bosses  of  Bharhut  (e.g.  see  pp. 
53  seqq.,  65  seqn.) — their  Decameron.  These  stories  are  not  only 
written  and  recited,  but  carved  and  depicted  on  a  thousand  shrines. 
In  the  modern  monasteries  of  Burma  and  Ceylon  in  the  South,  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  in  the  North,  they  are  painted  on  the  walls  ; 
they  appear  in  the  ancient  reliefs  of  Bharhut,  of  Sancki,  of  Muttra, 
of  Jellalabad  (as  shown  recently  by  the  intelligent  zeal  of 
W.  Simpson)  ;  they  fill  many  of  the  sculptured  panels  that  for 
thousands  of  yards  line  the  concentric  corridors  of  that  most  magni- 
ficent of  Buddhistic  edifices,  the  Boro  Bodor  in  Java.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  to  say  how  far  these  subjects  may  figure  in  that  chaos 
of  carvings  overgrown  with  jungle  which  once  decorated  those 
strange  and  weird  structures  in  Camboja.  But,  further,  as 
General  Cunningham  points  out,  the  Jatakas  afford  the  originals 
of  many  of  the  tales  both  of  the  Buddhistic  Panchatantra  and  of 
the  Brahmanical  Ilitopadesa. 

In  amount  of  detail  these  stories  vary  enormously — in  fact,  from 
the  limits  of  Mother  Hubbard  almost  to  those  of  Reineke  Pucks. 
In  the  Ceylon  (Pali)  collection  each  of  the  first  hundred  is  com- 
prised in  a  single  four-line  stanza,  whilst  the  last,  the  "  History  of 
Wessantara,"  occupies  forty  pages.  Brevity  must  rule  our  selec- 
tion of  a  specimen.    Here  is  one  from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  : — 

The  3Iahasa  [Musquito]  Jtitaha.  In  this  birth  Bodhisat  was  a  trades- 
man who  went  l'rom  village  to  village  to  dispose  of  his  wares.  One  day 
when  at  the  house  of  a  carpenter,  whose  head  was  bald  like  a  copper 
porringer,  a  musquito  alighted  thereon;  and  the  carpenter  called  to  his 
son,  who  was  near,  to  drive  it  away.  The  son  taking  a  sharp  axe  for  this 
purpose,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  insect,  but  split  his  father's  head  in  two,  and 
killed  him.  On  seeing  what  was  done,  Bodhisat  said  that  an  enemy  was 
better  than  a  foolish  relative  or  friend. 

Another  is  among  those  illustrated  in  the  compartments  at 
Bharhut.  The  relief  shows  a  cat  looking  up  at  a  cock  seated  on  a 
tree,  and  is  doubly  labelled  as  Biddla  Jdtaka,  or  "  cat-birth,"  and 
Kukuta  Jdtaka,  "cock-birth" — the  former  doubtless  a  mistake  of 
the  stone-cutter,  which  the  latter  label  corrects.  This  story  was 
related  by  the  Buddha  to  cure  a  monk  who  was  pining  with  love.  It 
tells  how  he  himself  had  been  a  cock  in  a  former  birth ;  how  a 
certain  she-cat,  intent  on  making  a  meal  of  him,  wooed  him  with 
fair  speeches  to  take  her  to  wife : — 

But  Bodhisat  said  :— "  Your  wish  is  not  to  serve  us,  but  to  get  hold  of 
my  fowls  and  myself."  Then  addressing  the  priest,  Buddha  said,  "  Oh, 
Priest  had  that  cock  (See.  &c.)  .  .  .  In  like  manner  if  a  man  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  his  life  will  be  in  danger.    But  if  he  escapes  the 


fascination  of  woman,  like  the  Cock  who  got  rid  of  Puss,  his  fate  will  bo 
happy." 

Like  many  of  the  Stories,  this  begins,  "  In  days  long  past 
when  Brahmadatta  reigned  at  Benares/'  and  ends,  "  At  that 
time  Bodhisatta  was  the  Cock."  In  fact,  "  Ipse  ego  (nam  memini), 

Trojani  tempore  belli,  Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram  ."    It  is 

odd  enough  that  the  great  Western  Sramana  of  Samos  appears  in. 
Lucian  as  the  Cock  of  Micyllus  the  Cobbler,  and  tells  how,  after 
being  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  he  became  Aspasia,  and  Crates 
the  cynic,  and  then  a  king,  a  pauper,  and  after  a  while  a  satrap, 
then  a  horse,  a  jackdaw,  a  frog,  and  a  lot  of  things  besides. 
Manifestly  in  this  cock  story  of  Sakya  the  point  was  twisted  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  purring  deceiver. 
General  Cunningham  quotes  an  /Esopic  analogy ;  but  his  father, 
Allan  Cunningham  of  genial  memory,  would  have  suggested  a 
happier  parallel  in  the  Scotch  nursery  story  of  Henny-Penny  and 
Cocky-Locky,  which  is  exactly  a  Jataka  in  the  Prakrit  of  Southern 
Scotland. 

We  can  but  touch  on  a  sample  of  the  curious  subjects  suggested' 
by  this  most  interesting  book  and  its  illustrations.  In  the  sculp- 
tures the  figures  are  often  clumsy  enough,  yet  the  story  is  always 
well  told,  and  the  whole  combined  effect  of  story  and  decoration  is 
rich  and  artistic.  In  nothing  does  the  artist  succeed  so  well  as 
with  the  elephant,  which  is  shown  in  great  variety  of  action,  but 
always  with  spirit  and  true  character.  One  series  of  medallions  is 
plainly  humorous,  dealing  with  the  freaks  of  monkeys.  In  one 
scene  they  have  taken  an  elephant  and  lead  him  captive,  with  his 
trunk  bound  to  one  foreleg.  In  the  next,  half-a-dozen  of  the 
mischievous  creatures  have  mounted  him — one  acting  as  mahout, 
with  the  ankus  or  driving-hook  of  the  present  day — whilst  another 
as  cooly  holds  on  by  the  tail,  and  monkey  minstrels  go  before' 
playing  on  horns  and  tom-toms.  In  a  third,  a  giant  sits  upon  a 
stool  to  have  a  tooth  drawn ;  a  monstrous  forceps  is  applied  to  the 
tooth,  and  to  this  forceps  the  elephant  whom  we  saw  led  captive  is 
yoked  by  a  huge  cable,  whilst  the  monkeys  drive  him  with  goads 
and  drums  to  put  forth  his  strength.  Not  long  since,  we  believe, 
the  Odontological  Society  applied  to  Lord  Cranbrook  for  a  copy  of 
this  photograph,  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  memorials  of  the 
art  of  dentistry.  It  is  not  the  only  one  in  Indian  history,  for  a 
Mahommedan  writer  relates  that,  when  Jai  Chand,  King  of  Kanauj, 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Ghori  Sultan  of  Ghazni  (a.d.  1 194),  his 
bodj'  was  recognized  by  the  teeth  which  were  fastened  in  with 
gold  wire. 

The  endless  scroll  upon  the  copings,  with  its  alternate  growth 
of  fruit  and  jewelry,  is  a  piece  of  rich  and  admirable  work.  The 
jewelled  ornaments  often  take  the  form  of  that  mystic  Buddhist 
symbol,  the  Triratna  or  triple-gem,  resembling  an  a>  with  floreated 
extremities,  which  is  usually  interpreted  as  standing  for  the  triad 
of  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sanga,  the  Lord,  the  Law,  and  the 
Church.  As  General  Cunningham  pointed  out  many  years  ago, 
this  fanciful  symbol  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Brahmans,  and, 
after  being  daubed  with  a  rude  face  and  hands,  has  been  converted 
into  the  hideous  idol  of  Juggernauth  at  Piirf,  a  place  probably 
once  among  the  most  sacred  of  Buddhist  sites ;  and  thus  the 
strange  fact  is  accounted  for  that  the  ill-omened  favourite  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  is  more  like  some  rude  fetish  of  Melanesia  than 
the  deity  of  a  people  possessed  of  literature  and  civilization.  The 
fruits  upon  the  scroll  are  much  to  be  admired,  especially  the  huge 
jack-fruit,  which,  with  the  innumerable  diamond-facets  of  its 
surface,  is  naturally  a  favourite ;  the  mango  clusters,  too,  are 
equally  happy. 

One  of  the  most  notable  circumstances  about  this  once  splendid 
place  of  worship  is  that,  among  all  the  sculptured  decorations,  there 
is  no  trace  of  an  image  of  Buddha  himself.  Not  only  is  there  an 
entire  absence  of  those  meditative  cross-legged  figures  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar  as  "  Buddhas " ;  but  even  in  those  bas- 
reliefs  which  represent  scenes  in  the  story  of  his  life  as 
>~>akya  Muni  no  efligy  of  him  appears.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
sculptures  (PI.  xvii.),  representing  the  triple  ladder  by  which, 
according  to  one  of  the  old  legends,  the  Buddha  descended  upon 
the  city  of  Sankisa  in  the  Doab  from  Indra's  heaven,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  preach  the  Law  to  his  mother  Maya,  no  figure 
appears  upon  the  ladder,  but  only  a  glorified  footprint  on  the  upper 
and  lower  step.  So  again,  in  a  scene  representing  the  visit  of  the 
parricide  King  Ajatasatru  to  Buddha,  then  dwelling  in  a  garden  at 
Rajagrika,  we  see  the  penitent  King  adoring,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha  is  only  indicated  by  the  Bodhimanda  or  Buddha- 
throne,  and  again  by  a  pair  of  footprints  on  its  base.  In  a  third 
scene,  where  King  Prasenajita  of  Kosala  drives  in  his  quadriga  to. 
visit  Buddha  in  the  Punya-sdla,  or  Hall  of  Righteousness,  at 
Sravasti,  we  have  a  most  interesting  representation  of  the  building 
itself,  but  the  presence  of  the  Teacher  is  indicated  only  by  the 
symbol  of  the  Dharma  chakra,  or  Wheel  of  the  Law,  which  is  the 
type,  according  to  General  Cunningham,  of  "  the  advancement  of 
the  Buddhist  faith  by  preaching." 

This  absence  of  figures  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  presence  of  these 
and  various  other  symbols  as  the  objects  of  adoration,  has  given 
rise,  we  understand,  to  a  variety  of  quasi-heretical  theories  as  to 
the  character  of  the  worship  to  which  this  circular  structure  and 
others  like  it  were  originally  destined.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
Buddhism  and  Buddhistic  interpretation  of  the  earlier  sculptures 
was  but  an  afterthought  and  an  appropriation,  like  the  Brahmani- 
cal appropriation  of  Pun'.  It  could  hardly  be  but  that  Buddhism 
absorbed  earlier  elements  and  appropriated  earlier  symbols :  the 
Wheel  of  the  Law  may  have  been  a  figure  of  the  Sun  in  his  strength 
which  was  put  to  a  new  use ;  but  to  lay  down  that  the  presence  of 
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such  symbols  here  indicates  a  pre-Buddhistic  and  non-Buddhistic 
dedication  of  the  shrine  seems  to  us  to  savour  of  unsound- 
ness. Indeed  he  who  takes  up  with  enthusiastic  inquiries  into 
sun-worship  is  in  a  perilous  position  ;  he  will  soon  be  afloat  on  a 
shoreless  sea  of  phantoms.  And  when  one  of  our  friends  begins  to 
discourse  much  of  Mithra  and  Lajard — as  of  the  Kabiri  or  the 
Ophites  or  the  Tuath-de-danaan — 

all  should  cry  Beware  !  Beware 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 
Weave  a  circle  round  liiin  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
Por  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunlt  the  milk  of  Paradise  ! 


MALLOCK'S  POEMS.* 

IF  a  vellum  cover,  antique  type,  wide-page  margin,  and  preten- 
tious author's  monogram  can  make  an  attractive  volume,  the 
publishers  of  this  work  have  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  accom- 
plish their  object,  and  the  exterior  of  this  book  of"  Poems  "  makes 
it  worthy  of  its  place  in  any  lady's  boudoir.  Mr.  Mallock  has 
followed  the  advice  of  "  a  certain  number  of  friends,"  who,  assuring 
him  that  they  "  took  some  interest "  in  these  effusions,  have  sug- 
gested that  if  they  were  published, "  others  might  do  so  likewise.'' 
"  This,"  he  continues  in  his  preface,  "  has  been  repeated  to  me 
several  times  lately,  and  my  vanity,  if  not  my  judgment,  has  made 
me  think  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it."  Undoubtedly  that  is  the 
case,  but  the  interest  taken  by  friends  may  differ  from  that  of  less 
prejudiced  people.  We  have  read  these  "  nursery  lyrics"  (for  they 
were  written  at  periods  ranging  from  the  author's  eighth  to  his  j 
seventeenth  year)  with  considerable  interest,  and  in  the  hope  that 
a  certain  question  which  was  perplexing  us  might  rind  some  j 
answer.    We  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Beginning  his  career  with  a  coarse  if  smart  imitation  of  Pea-  i 
cock,  our  author  followed  up  his  success  with  an  attack  upon 
Positivism  in  the  shape  of  a  yet  more  coarse  skit  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  various  articles  upon  modern  art  and  poetry,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  important  question  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? " 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  used  his  ready  pen  with 
considerable  vehemence  in  combating  the  opinions  of  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  other  well-known  writers.  As  yet 
we  believe,  however,  no  one  of  those  attacked  has  deigned  to 
answer,  and  Mr.  Mallock  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  he 
has  gained  a  victory.  A  triumph  so  easily  won  must  of  necessity 
be  but  half  a  triumph  to  one  with  so  ambitious  a  nature  as  our 
author,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  since  there  are  no 
more  laurels  to  be  won  in  this  field,  he  should  turn  his  attention 
elsewhere.  He  now  courts  the  Muse ;  and  in  gratitude  to  her, 
and  also  at  the  urgent  request  of  "  a  certain  number  of  friends,"  he 
Las  kindly  given  the  world  a  chance  of  seeiug  what  he  can  do  in 
this  branch  of  literary  art.  He  has  done  more,  indeed.  He  has, 
as  we  said  before,  answered  a  question  which  has  been  perplexing 
us  for  some  time.  The  conclusion  he  came  to,  so  far  as  we  could 
read,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  value  of  modern  life,  was  that  it  was 
worthless  as  we  live  it,  and  might  eventually  become,  if  indeed  it 
bad  not  already  become,  dangerous.  It  would  appear  further 
that  not  even  the  remedy  which  he  suggests,  of  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  would  make  it  much  more  valuable  to 
him,  for  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  denying  publicly  that  he 
is  a  member  of  that  communion.  To  an  old  man  worn  by  the 
trials  and  disappointments  of  life  it  would  not,  doubtless,  seem  to 
have  much  value,  and  people  are  uncharitable  enough  to  laugh  oft' 
the  testy  protests  of  old  age  in  a  veteran  ;  but  Mr.  Mallock  is  a 
young  man,  we  understand,  and  presumably  as  yet  inexperienced 
so  far  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  concerned.  This  book  of 
"  Poems  "  has,  however,  shown  us  our  mistake.  Mr.  Mallock  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  save  that  he  has  become  an  old  man  before 
bis  time.  He  has  run  through  the  gamut  of  life's  pleasures  and 
sounded  the  depths  of  its  proibundest  passions,  and  it  is  with  the 
satiety  of  age  that  he  cries,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ?  "  Of  this  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  elegant  volume  that  now  lie3 
before  us. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  passion  as  is  expressed  in  the  very  first 
"  poem  "  in  this  collection  can  continue  to  live  for  long  ?  There  is 
an  end  to  everything  mortal;  the  candle  must  be  burnt  out  at 
last.  If,  at  the  age  of  eight  (the  age  of  the  author  is  given  with 
every  poem),  he  can  sing 

But  without  Celia's  love 

The  breezes  may  blow 
And,  for  all  that  I  care, 

To  the  devil  may  go, 

•what  will  have  become  of  him  by  the  time  he  is  one-and-twenty  ? 
The  prospect  is  dreary,  but  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  But  first 
we  must  remark  that  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  a  reverend  gentle- 
man who  was  Mr.  Mallock's  tutor,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  editied 
by  the  perusal  of  these  earlier  poems.  It  must  be  gratifying  at 
least  to  know  that  the  hours  of  anxiety  spent  in  teaching  a  genius 
have  borne  such  fruit  as  displays  itself  in  these  poems.  At 
thirteen  a  change  comes  over  the  poet.  Celia,  it  appears,  is  not 
kind  (somebody  else's  Celia,  we  suppose,  for  the  poem  is  in  this 
instance  a  piece  of  advice),  and  the  fond  lover  is  counselled  not  to 
"  squander  in  sighing  the  day" ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  next  two 
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verses  is  so  original  and  profound  that  we  must  be  allowed 

another  quotation  : — 

Suppose  you  were  now  to  possess  Iter, 

Her  beauty  and  all  you  desired. 
How  soon  you  would  cease  to  caress  her, 

How  soon  of  her  beauty  be  tired. 

Then  sing  a  more  resolute  measure, 

Nor  squander  in  sighing  the  day  ; 
It  cannot  be  much  of  a  treasure 

Whose  charms  with  possession  decay. 

The  youth,  blind  and  passionate,  aged  eight,  is  already  transformed 
into  the  experienced,  sober,  reasoning  man  of  thirteen.  Really 
it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away.  If  life  is  to  be  lived  at  this 
rate,  we  almost  agree  with  the  poet  that  it  i3  not  worth  living  at 
all.  The  next  poem — let  not  the  reader  be  frightened,  we  are  not 
going  to  take  him  through  tho  whole  twenty-nine  pieces  seriatim 
which  compose  the  volume — shows  us  that  the  poet  has  reached 
the  era  when  realities  have  ceased  to  please,  and  abstractions  are 
the  only  things  worth  falling  in  love  with.  He  can  thus  exclaim 
to  Dido,  having  first  informed  her  that  .Eneas  will  not  return  to 
her,  and  that  "  we  twain  are  lone,  let  twaiu  be  comforted  " — 

Kiss  me,  sweet  lips,  that  have  nor  cold  nor  heat, 
Thou  fair,  sweet  siipersensual  sensuousness  ! 

Lull  me  with  love  that  sees  itself  is  sweet 
With  passion  passionless  ! 

And  she  does,  for  we  find  further  on: — 

I  only  feel  on  mine  those  lips  of  hers 

And  the  souls  mingling,  where  the  twain  mouths  cling,  &c. 

Thus  at  seventeen  we  see  that  he  has  reached  that  phase  which  he 
condemns  in  "  A  Familiar  Colloquy  on  Recent  Art,"  as  pervading 
the  art  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Mallock  there  says,  or  rather  he 
makes  the  personage  intended  to  represent  his  opinions  say,  of  a 
certain  painter's  work,  "  I  discern  in  them  the  same  quest  after 
happiness — a  happiness  that  shall  be  self-sufficing  and  shall 
vindicate  a  sufficient  value  for  life.  And  they  show  me  in  actual 
life  the  artist  fails  to  find  this.  He  despairs  of  reality ;  he  be- 
takes himself  to  a  dream  of  the  past."  Surely  it  is  hypercritical 
in  Mr.  Mallock  to  object  to  this  phase,  since  we  see  that  he  him- 
self passed  through  it  at  the  mature  age  of  seventeen,  and  perhaps 
there  is  some  hope  for  the  painter,  who  happens  to  be  yet  a  young 
man  according  to  the  acknowledged  term  of  years  allotted 
to  man.  To  our  mind  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Mallock  treats  so 
harshly  are  preferable  to  his  verse,  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
taste.  Now  even  these  "  dreams  of  the  past "  have  lost  their 
charm  to  the  poet,  and  nothing  is  left.  The  most  acceptable 
object  to  him  in  the  feast  of  life  is  the  mummy  which  is  there 
paraded  as  at  an  Egyptian  feast.  He  does  not,  however,  with 
another  poet  yet  exclaim — ■ 

Tired  with  all  these  for  restful  death  I  cry  ; 
but  we  presume  boldly  pushes  forward  into  the  realms  of  philo- 
sophy. He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Spencer  and  Mill,  and  struggles  with  the  abstractions  of  Positivism  ; 
but,  alas,  he  finds  nought  but  dried  bones,  a  more  hideous  spectacle 
even  than  the  mummy  aforesaid.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  at  last  cry  out,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ?"  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  happiness  he  says,  in  fact,  and  therefore  no  value  in  life  ; 
but  Tie  forgets  to  ask  himself,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  once  suggested,  what 
reason  he  had  to  expect  happiness  at  all. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  in  the  book  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  about  as  valuable  as  literary  productions  as  the  costly  paper 
upon  which  they  are  printed  can  make  them,  aud,  looked  at  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author's  youth  at  the  time  of  their 
composition,  they  are  not  above  the  average  of  a  clever  boy's  work. 
There  is  a  morbid  tone  pervading  each  piece  which  leaves  a  very 
unpleasant  impression  upon  one's  mind  after  reading  it,  and  there 
is,  of  course,  none  of  the  freshness  of  youth  to  be  found.  There 
is  one  poem  of  some  pretension,  entitled  "  In  a  Cell "  (we  suppose 
at  llauwell  or  Colney  Hatch),  which  is  remarkable  in  its  way. 
We  should  recommend  the  unfortunate  man  who  thinks  he  has 
been  on  his  knees  for  a  hundred  years  to  see  a  doctor  at  once.  Mr. 
Mallock  has  caught  the  alliterative  trick  in  a  measure,  and  we  often 
meet  with  such  lines  as 

Strong  as  the  sea-bound  wind  where  on  the  sea . 
Is  swept  the  sea-mew's  sweet  wide  width  of  wings  ; 

but  it  is  mostly  of  the  sibilant  kind  like  the  above,  and  there  is  a 
swishj'-swashiness  about  it  very  suggestive  of  water.  In  "  A 
Familiar  Colloquy  on  Recent  Art "  Mr.  Mallock's  representative 
says  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems :— "  For  the  most  part  they  mean 
nothing  to  me.  But  the  poems  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
pictures;  there  is  something  so  delicious  and  luxurious  in  the 
sound  of  them,  and  if  any  sense  was  there,  one  would  be  almost 
jealous  of  it  for  distracting  one."  Mr.  xMallock's  poetry  coincides 
with  the  description  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  in  the  matter  of  sense, 
but  differs  otherwise. 

To  the  ordinary  reader,  who  cannot  or  does  not  care  to  read 
between  the  lines,  the  thought  "  Why  in  the  name  of  poetry  did 
the  author  think  of  publishing  this  rubbish  ? "  may  suddenly 
present  itself;  but  this  is  ungenerous.  There  is  little  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  Mr.  Mallock  intended  by  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
as  we  are  now  able  to  tell  the  world,  to  explain  the  reason  of  his 
agitation  about  the  value  of  life.  If  so,  it  was  very  considerate 
of  him  to  do  it  in  so  elegant  a  manner,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
exterior  of  the  book  is  concerned ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will 
thank  us  for  pointing  out  to  the  public  the  proper  way  in  which 
these  "Poems"  should  be  read.    We  refuse  to  believe  that  Mr. 
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Mallock  reallv  considers  tbo  poems  of  value,  and  we  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  judgment  to  think  that  it  was  only  because  a 
certain  number  of  friends  requested  him  to  do  so  that  ho  published 
them.  He  must  have  had  another  and  a  deeper  object  in  view,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  wrested  the  secret  from  him.  Mr. 
Mallock  knows  too  well  that  poetry  is  not  his  strong  point ;  and 
we  can  see  his  determination  not,  at  least  in  public,  to  indulge  in 
poetic  flights  again  by  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  the 
volume,  "  The  mount  is  mute,  the  channel  dry."  For  this  we  are 
thankful. 


WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD.* 

THE  art  of  novel-writing  is  not  always  allied  with  a  capacity 
for  composing  those  short  stories  the  writing  of  which 
flourishes  more  in  France  than  in  England,  partly  no  doubt  because 
of  the  superiority  of  the  French  publishing  system  to  ours.  Even 
when  an  English  novelist  shows,  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  shows  in 
the  collection  of  stories  which  she  has  just  published,  a  power  of 
giving  attraction  and  interest  to  a  nouvelle  as  opposed  to  a  roman, 
the  inexorable  three-volume  law  is  at  hand  to  mar  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Three  volumes  of  nouvdles 
are,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  "  a  large  order."  It  is,  however,  the 
reviewer  who  sutlers  from  this  more  than  the  reader,  who  is  only 
critical  at  his  leisure  and  according  to  his  fancy. 

Mrs.  Linton's  stories  differ,  as  do  most  English  stories  of  the 
kind,  in  method  from  the  French  stories  which  have  been  alluded 
to,  and  of  which  Gautier,  Merimee,  and  at  the  present  day  M. 
Turo-enief,  through  his  French  translator,  may  be  cited  as  having 
given  the  finest  examples.    The  English  reader,  as  a  rule,  likes  to 
have  a  definite  story  in  his  fiction  rather  than  to  have  the  trouble 
of  thinking  over  such  problems  or  suggestions  as  abound  in 
the  shorter  works  of  the  writers  above  referred  to  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  number  of  Mrs.  Linton's  stories  might  be 
more  aptly  termed   short  novels  in   the  English  sense  than 
nouvelles.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  from  this  that  the 
author  has,  as  a  rule,  neglected  character  for  plot.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  first  story,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  whole  three 
volumes,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  curiously  true  and  minute 
study  of  character  than  for  a  certain  novelty  of  situation  which  is 
to  be  found  in  it.    The  cleverness  and  keenness  of  its  writing  are 
remarkable ;  but  the  result  of  this  very  cleverness  is  to  make  it 
almost  as  appalling  a  thing  to  read  as  Sir.  Burnand's  terribly  true 
description  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  was  forced  to  "  dress 
up  "  and  put  on  a  false  nose  for  the  amusement  of  some  guests  in 
a  country  house  who  regarded  him  with  a  crushing  scorn.  The 
central  situation  in  "  With  a  Silken  Thread  "  is  in  kind  not  un- 
like this ;  and  Mrs.  Linton  has  described  the  social  agonies  of  its 
victims  with  a  truth  and  completeness  which  make  one  grow  hot 
all  over  as  one  reads  of  their  sufferings.    The  story  turns  on  the 
love  of  a  young  man  named  Bernard  Haynes,  heir  to  an  old  name 
and  a  large  fortune,  for  Lois  Lancaster,  the  daughter  of  a  Ilel- 
vellyn  guide,  "  a  country  girl  of  the  modern  school,  rather  delicate 
in  health,  with  a  tendency  to  hysterics  and  no  digestion  to  speak 
of;  who  could  play  a  little  on  the  piano,  and  sing  prettily  in  the 
choir  :  who  dressed  by  the  fashion  papers,  took  in  her  weekly  in- 
stalment of  penny  literature,  wore  an  elaborate  chignon  and  a 
great  many  beads  (chiefly  of  wood  and  glass),  and  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  swearing  as  of  talking  '  broad  Cumberland.' :'  She 
is  extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  in  her  way  a  very  good  girl  ; 
but  that  way  is  not  one  which   fits   her   to   be   the  wife  of 
Bernard  Haynes.    He,  however,  who  is  always  occupied  with 
some  fancy  of  the  hour,  is  at  the  date  of  the  story  highly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  equal  rights  of  man,  and  being,  as  he  thinks, 
desperately  in  love  with  Lois,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  while 
on  a  reading  party  which  lodged  at  her  lather's  house,  has  deter- 
mined to  marry  her.    Mrs.  Haynes,  his  proud  mother,  with  equal 
boldness  and  wisdom,  asks  the  girl  to  come  and  stay  at  Midwood, 
with  the  deliberate,  but  of  course  unexpressed,  intention  of  showing 
Bernard  his  mistake  in  a  practical  way.    She  treats  the  unhappy 
Lois  with  complete  and  killing  courtesy,  and  her  reception  of  her 
as  an  equal  serves  at  every  moment  to  accentuate  the  girl's  want 
of  breeding  and  education.    The  description  of  Lois  as  she  first 
appears  at  Midwood  is  a  good  example  of  the  almost  cruel  truth 
with  which  Mrs.  Linton  impresses  upon  her  readers  what  it 
takes  unusual  skill  to  describe,  because  of  the  very  intangible- 
ness  to  which  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote  the  author 
refers.    Mrs.  Haynes  receives  her,  as  has  been  said,  with  over- 
powering courtesy ;  Mrs.  Haynes's  two  daughters  look  at  her 
critically,  and  at  once  see  that  she  is  very  beautiful  and  hopelessly 
"  bad  style  "  :— 

That  bad  style  moreover,  was  a  thing  so  subtle  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
explained.  The  girl  was  dressed  as  it  would  seem  by  the  description  uuex- 
ceptionably  ;  and  yet  the  sum  total  was  failure.  Her  grey  merino  was  made 
with  the  profusion  of  flounces  and  trimmings  dear  to  second-rate  fashion, 
and  trimmed  largely  with  mock  lace  of  a  common  kind  and  pattern.  Hound 
her  neck  she  wore  a  blue  tie — Bernard's  locket  slung  on  to  a  long  streamer 
of  blue  ribbon  of  a  lighter  shade  than  her  ti. — and  a  row  of  white  satin- 
stone  beads  with  a  cross  depending.  Her  golden  hair  was  dressed  in  multi- 
tudinous puffs  and  braids — a  wonderful  structure,  through  which  were 
visible  unsightly  tracts  of  greenish-coloured  frizettes,  rather  destructive  of 
the  elfect  sought  to  bo  produced  ;  her  hat  was  an  audacious  but  very  pic- 

•  With  a  Silken  Thread;  and  other  Stories.  Bv  E.  Lvnn  Linton, 
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turesque  Rubens,  with  a  long  white  feather,  a  red  rose,  a  mother-of-pearl 
buckle,  and  a  skeletonized  kind  of  aigrette  as  the  artistic  ornaments  among 
the  black  lace  and  velvet  with  which  it  was  trimmed ;  and  her  gloves  were 
dark  green,  single  buttoned. 

Maud,  in  her  simple  dress  of  cream-coloured  "  workhouse  sheeting  "  over 
her  brown  silk  skirt,  and  Cora,  in  her  sailor  serge,  looked  what  they  were 

 ladies  whose  ladyhood  no  dress  could  have  diminished  or  advanced; 

while  Lois,  lovelv  as  a  dream,  lovely  as  Raffaelle's  fairest  Madonna,  stood 
confessed  a  pretence — a  homely  Dorking  spangled  to  represent  a  silver 
pheasant,  fondly  thinking  herself  disguised  to  the  life  and  undistinguish- 
able  from  her  hosts. 

Her  shortcomings  are  made  apparent  in  the  brief  conversation' 
which  takes  place  before  dinner ;  and  at  dinner,  to  which  Mrs. 
Haynes,  in  pursuance  of  her  daring  policy,  has  asked  several  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  her  incongruity  with  her  surroundings 
becomes  yet  more  marked.  Sir  James  Aitken,  sitting  next  to  her, 
and  taken  with  her  beauty,  opens  conversation  with  her  by  asking 
if  she  has  been  in  Lancaster  before.  "  Lois  raised  her  starry  eyes. 
'  No,'  she  said,  with  a  certain  hesitancy  ;  then  added, '  You  have 
the  advantage  of  me,  sir ;  I  don't  know  your  name.'  '  Aitken,' 
said  Sir  James,  smiling  ;  '  Sir  James  Aitken.'  '  Oh  ! '  said  Lois, 
relieved.  '  No,  I  have  not  been  here  before,  Sir  James  Aitken,' 
she  then  answered,  content  now  that  she  could  catalogue  her  com- 
p anion."  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  dinner  she  addresses  him  in 
the  same  way,  and  when,  as  a  salmi  is  handed  round,  he  says  to 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence,  "  No  salmi  ?  "  she  replies,  "  No 
thank  you,  Sir  James  Aitken ;  I've  had  as  much  as  I've  a  mind  to, 
and  done  very  well,  thank  you."  Things  yet  worse,  and  more  ter- 
rible to  read  of,  happen  when  the  party  from  Midwood  go  over  to  Sir 
James's  house  and  are  taken  through  his  picture-gallery.  Every 
day  of  her  stay  at  Midwood  brings  fresh  revelations  of  poor  Lois's  ig- 
norance and  of  her  complete  unfitness  for  the  place  into  which  she  is 
thrust,  all  of  which  are  told  with  the  same  unrelenting  fidelity  ;  and 
finally  the  climax  arrives  after  a  ball  which  Mrs.  Haynes  gives  for 
the  purpose  of  hastening  it.  Alter  this  the  girl's  really  good  nature 
asserts  itself ;  she  goes  home,  and,  in  spite  of  the  anger  of  her  am- 
bitious father,  renounces  her  engagement  with  Bernard  to  make 
one  with  a  young  dalesman  who  has  long  loved  her.  The  story 
and  the  characters  are,  as  we  have  said,  treated  with  remarkable- 
skill  and  truth ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  subject  is  a  pleasant 
one. 

More  pleasant  and  equally  skilful  is  a  story  in  the  same  volume 
called  "  The  Best  to  Win."  This  is  merely  a  study  of  the 
character  of  a  spoilt  heiress  and  of  a  man  who  wins  her 
love  by  resolutely  concealing  the  fact  that  he  has  any  care 
for  her  until  the  right  moment,  arrives.  The  other  characters  are 
well  indicated ;  but  the  interest  centres  in  these  two,  and  is 
kept  up  without  wavering  through  the  various  phases  of  the  girl's 
feelings  towards  the  man  who  seems  to  treat  her  with  studied  in- 
difference. The  author  would  perhaps  have  shown  a  truer 
artistic  sense  if  she  had  omitted  the  well-worn  incident  of  the 
hero's  saving  the  heroine's  life  by  intercepting  a  horse  which  is 
running  away  with  her  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ;  but  then,  as 
we  have  already  said,  English  readers  as  a  rule  like  to  have  some 
distinctly  tangible  incident  put  before  them.  "For  Love,"  which  opens 
the  second  of  Mrs.  Linton's  three  volumes,  would  be  interesting  if 
only  because  of  the  statement  that  in  this  stoiy  "  lies  the  original 
idea  of  my  novel  The  World  Well  Lost."  It  is  curious  to  compare 
the  sketch,  so  to  speak,  with  the  finished  picture,  and  to  note  the 
differences  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  two  cases.  In  one  respect — 
the  absence  of  the  mysterious  father  at  the  beginning — the  novel  is 
decidedly  more  effective  than  the  story  ;  while  in  certain  parts  of 
the  catastrophe  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  earlier  to  the  later 
method.  One  scene  in  the  story — that  in  which  Lanfear  makes  his 
confession  to  Mr.  Shenstone — has  a  good  deal  of  force  and  pathos; 
but  the  subsequent  whitewashing  or  partial  whitewashing  of 
Lanfear  is  as  ineffective  as  it  is  confused  and  improbable.  The 
author  perhaps  wisely  avoids  any  attempt  at  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  a  crime  as  objectless  in  itself  as  its  commission  by 
the  person  bribed  to  commit  it  is  improbable ;  but  the  weak  expla- 
nation of  a  mystery  the  key  to  which  is  waited  for  with  some 
anxiety  seriously  injures  the  effect  of  a  story  which  otherwise 
might  be  both  clever  and  striking.  "  Todhunters'  at  Loanin'  Head  " 
is  in  a  different  way  disappointing.  Its  opening  is  excellent; 
the  author's  power  of  making  a  character  live  before  the 
reader  by  a  variety  of  fine  and  minute  touches  is  as  re- 
markable here  as  it  is  in  "  With  a  Silken  Thread  " ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  story  is  unfortunately  conventional,  and  one 
cannot  "help  suspecting  that  the  supposed  happy  ending  has 
been  put  in  merely  as  a  sop  to  the  devourers  of  fiction.  It  is, 
however,  only  lair  to  remember  again  that  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  reader  who  only  takes  up  a  collection  of  stories  at  odd. 
times  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  to  one  who  reads  them  through 
at  a  sitting ;  a  process  which,  even  in  the  case  of  the  very  best  handi- 
work, might  well  produce  a  certain  sense  of  sameness — w7e  wrill  not 
say  of  satiety,  for  Mrs.  Linton  manages  to  impart  a  certain  interest 
of  style  to  the  hackneyed  themes  she  sometimes  takes  up  in  the  course 
of  these  volumes. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  volumes  contain  in  the 
matter  of  subjects  food  for  a  variety  of  tastes.  Following  on 
such  careful  and  keenly  drawn  illustrations  of  character  as  make 
up  "With  a  Silken  Thread"  or  "My  Cousin  James,"  we  have 
such  tales  of  horror  and  mystery  as  "  The  Last  Tenants  of  Hang- 
man's House,"  or  as  "  The  "Countess  MtSlusine,"  which,  by  the  by, 
ends  with  a  singularly  happy  touch  of  grim  humour.  The  unfortu- 
nate Anthony  Carthew  has  been  desperately  in  love  with  "the 
Countess  Melusine  "  ;  she  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  member  of 
1  a  notorious  and  dangerous  gang  of  swindlers,  and  has  fled  leaving 
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him  a  lock  of  her  hair  with  a  note  containing  the  words  "  Io  t'arao  "  ; 
after  which  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Before  the  "  Countess " 
Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  comfort- 
able humdrum  kind  of  way  to  Nelly,  the  daughter  of  Lawyer 
Blair.  As  his  friend  passed  Mr.  Blair's  house,  "  Nelly,  in  her 
new  mourning,  looking  up  from  making  apple-jelly,  wiped  her 
■eyes  and  said  sobbmg  : — '  Poor  Anthony !  poor  fellow  !  he 
was  very  handsome  and  clever  and  all  that  ;  but  see 
how  foolish  !  Poor  Anthony  !  I  am  sure  I  loved  him 
as  much  as  I  could ;  he  need  not  have  gone  after  a  foreign 
swindler  like  that !  Oh  !  Sarah !  Sarah  I '  in  a  tone  of  anguish, 
4  what  are  you  doing  ?  Don't  you  know  that  apple-jelly  bums  if 
you  don't  keep  on  stirring  it  ? — and  you  with  the  spoon  out,  gaping 
like  that !    Come,  trive  it  to  me,  do  !  and  go  and  get  the  tea.' " 

The  least  successful  of  the  stories  which  deal  with  murder  and 
sudden  death  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  one  called  "  A  Mystery,"  the 
notion  of  which  is  as  well,  or  rather  as  ill,  worn  as  its  execution 
is  beneath  what  should  be  the  level  of  Mrs.  Linton's  work.  From 
some  writers  we  should  endure  with  hopeless  resignation  the 
commonplace  attempt  at  impressiveness  which  marks  this  story  ; 
from  Mrs.  Linton  we  expect  something  better.  We  must  not 
take  leave  of  volumes  which  are  admirably  suited  to  while 
away  odd  half-hours  without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  various  dialects  which  the  writer  takes  occasion  iu  the 
course  of  her  stories  to  use. 


BUTLER'S  DANTE.* 

T  N  a  sufficiently  modest  preface,  Mr.  Butler  makes  his  apology 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  translation  from  the  "  Divine 
Comedy,"  and  now  publishes  a  version  in  prose  of  the  Pur- 
gatory. He  vindicates  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  second 
part  of  the  great  poem,  and  rightly  asserts  its  claim  to  rank  with 
the  first  and  better  known  portion,  of  which  the  excellent  render- 
ing by  the  late  Dr.  Carlyle  is  well  known.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  readers  do  not  continue  their  study  of  the  Dioina 
Commedia  beyond  the  region  of  the  Inferno,  and  that  they  fail  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  manifold  beauty  and  marvellous  ten- 
derness of  the  Purgatory,  which  unquestionably  contains  some  of 
the  finest  passages  to  be  met  with  in  the  entire  poem.  Nothing 
can  transcend  the  fresh  delight  of  its  opening ;  the  early  dawn, 
with  Venus  as  a  morning  star ;  the  wonderful  sight  of  the  four 
heavenly  luminaries,  now  identified  with  the  constellation  of  the 
Southern  Cross  ;  the  distant  glitter  of  the  sea,  and  the  purification 
from  the  murky  stains  of  Hell.  Then  comes  a  foretaste  of  Para- 
dise in  the  appearance  of  the  angelic  pilot,  who  corresponds 
with  the  Charon  of  the  place  of  eternal  pains,  and  the  affec- 
tionate meeting  with  Casella ;  the  grand  figure  of  Manfred  suc- 
ceeds, and  there  is  the  touching  episode  of  Buonconte  da 
Montefeltro  ;  the  brief  story  of  Pia,  told  in  four  lines,  is  a 
tragedy  in  itself ;  and  Dante  nowhere  surpasses  the  splendid 
passages  which  follow  the  encounter  with  Sordello.  The 
valley  of  flowers,  in  which  the  royal  spirits  repose,  is  full  of 
exquisite  colour,  and  abounds  with  historical  interest.  Passing 
through  several  cantos  of  exceeding  beauty — through  that  mar- 
vellous gallery  of  sculptures,  and  plunging  into  the  fires  of  final 
purgation — at  last  is  attained  the  mysterious  region  of  the  earthly 
Paradise  which  occupies  the  tableland  on  the  summit  of  the 
sacred  mount.  Here  are  developed  the  plenary  glories  of  descrip- 
tive poetry,  and  of  deep  allegorical  significance,  and  at  last  are 
tasted  the  waters  of  Eunoe  and  of  Lethe  ;  but  there  cau  be  no  for- 
getfulness  of  what  has  preceded  in  this  central  portion  of  the  poem, 
which  the  reader  concludes,  as  did  his  guide  through  it — 

Bifatto  si,  come  piante  novelle 
Rinnovellate  di  novella  fronda, 
Puro  e  disposto  a  salire  alle  stelle. 

To  continue  Dr.  Carlyle 's  prose  version  of  the  Inferno  by  adding 
to  it  a  similarly  executed  rendering  of  the  Purgatory  appears  to  have 
been  Mr.  Butler's  first  object,  and  he  is  content  to  say  that  he  has  not 
aimed  higher  than  at  the  production  of  a  "  crib  pure  and  simple." 
Translation,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  called,  for  translation,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  art  of  turning  into  another 
language,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  into  what  language  the 
poeUy  of  Dante  has  now  been  turned.  Dr.  Carlyle's  work  was 
executed  in  strong,  plain,  and  masculine  English  prose,  always 
rendering  the  original  with  absolute  fidelity,  adding  nothing 
and  omitting  nothing,  but  not  sacrificing  English  idiom  and 
usages  to  a  pedantic  intention  of  actually  preserving  every  word 
and  particle  of  the  Italian — a  proceeding  which  is,  and  must 
be,  almost  fatal  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
Dr.  Carlyle  adhered  as  closely  as  possible,  considering  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  to  his  author ;  but  his  English  was  sound 
and  readable,  and  his  translation  might  be  compared  to  an 
exact  aud  truthful  copy  of  a  picture  in  black  and  white,  or  in 
monochrome ;  not  attempting  to  reproduce  its  colours  and  finer 
graces,  but  offering  an  honest  and  not  displeasing  substitute  for 
the  original  to  those  who  require*  t.  Mr.  Butler's  work,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  mere  tesselation  of  words — a  clumsy  mosaic,  if  it  can 
he  considered  a  work  of  art  at  all.  It  i3  as  if  he  had  first  broken 
up  the  Italian  of  Dante  into  little  bits,  then  had  taken  each  word 
separately,  ascertained  the  corresponding  one  in  English,  and 

*  The  Puryatory  of  Dante  Ali'ghieri.  Edited,  with  Translation  and 
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lastly  put  together  the  English  words  without  coalescence,  and 
with  no  effort  to  conceal  the  places  where  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
into  an  English  whole.  No  doubt  it  may  be  a  convenient  crib,  and  may 
save  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  Italian  dictionary, 
or,  still  better,  those  of  the  Voeabolario  Dantesco  ;  but  it  is  worse 
reading  than  the"  Ordo  "at  the  side  of  the  text  in  a  Delphin  classic, 
and  instead  of  occupying  the  post  of  honour  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  page,  would  have  been  more  properly  relegated  to  the  bottom, 
to  be  referred  to  when  wanted  to  explain  the  original.  Even  if  so 
placed,  the  student  might  perhaps  prefer  the  trouble  of  resorting  to 
a  dictionary,  or  to  the  Voeabolario,  to  the  provoking  task  of  having 
to  read  many  sentences  of  the  ill-cemented  conglomerate  of 
words  which  is  offered  in  their  place.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  it: — 

My  Nella,  with  her  bursts  of  weeping,  has  brought  me  thus  speedily  to 
drink  the  sweet  wormwood  of  the  torments.  With  her  devout  prayers  and 
with  sighs  she  has  drawn  me  from  the  coast  where  one  waits,  and  has  freed 
me  from  the  other  circles.  My  widow,  whom  so  much  I  loved,  is  the  more 
dear  to  God,  and  more  beloved,  in  proportion  as  in  good  works  she  is  soli- 
tary ;  for  the  Barbagia  of  Sardinia  is  iu  its  womeu  far  more  chaste  than 
the  Barbagia  where  I  left  her.  O  swreet  brother,  what  wouldst  thou  that  I 
say  ?  A  time  to  come  have  I  already  in  view,  whereat  this  hour  shall  not 
be  very  ancient,  in  which  it  shall  be  forbidden  in  pulpit  to  the  unblushing 
dames  of  Florence  to  go  showing  the  bosom  with  the  paps. — Canto  23, 
v.  87. 

Yet,  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  carry  out  completely  such  a 
system  of  so-called  translation  as  Mr.  Butler  has  adopted,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  in  this  passage  "  La  Nella  mia  "  becomes  simply 
"  My  Nella,"  leaving  out  the  "  La."  "  Che  molto  amai "  is  "  whom 
so  much  I  loved,"  inserting  the  "  so."  "  In  pergamo  "  is  turned  to 
"in  pulpit,"  because  the  article  does  not  occur  iu  the  Italian  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  open  a  page  of  the  book  without  finding  similar 
deviations  from  the  prescribed  method,  as  well  as  frequent  offences 
against  the  genius  of  the  English  language.  In  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  meeting  with  Sordello  (6,  v.  72),  "  l'ombra  tutta 
in  se  romita"  is  converted  to  "  the  shade  that  was  all  self-contained 
and  lonely,"  the  single  word  "  romita  "  being  diluted  and  expanded 
into  four  ;  Longfellow  has  "  all  in  itself  recluse,"  which  is  singu- 
larly felicitous  and  exact.  Yet  Mr.  Butler  in  a  note  complains 
that  the  words  are  almost  untranslatable,  and  cites  with  appro- 
bation the  far  less  successful  rendering  of  Philalethes.  "  La  dove" 
is  always  given  as  "there  where,"  and  "  mentre  che"  as  "  while 
that";  but  " piii  chiare  e  maggiori  "  (27,  v.  90)  is  "clearer  and 
larger,"  when,  on  the  same  system  of  slavishly  reproducing  every 
word  and  particle,  it  should  be  "more  clear";  and  again  (28,  v. 
72),  "  tutti  orgogli  humani  "  becomes  "  all  pride  of  men."  The 
well-known  "  Siena  mi  fe,  disfecimi  Maremma  "  is  turned  to  "  Siena 
gave  me  birth,  Maremma  undid  me,"  which  is  not  literal,  and  loses 
the  contrast  of "  mi  fe  "  and  "  disfecimi."  In  the  last  line  of  all 
"  salire  alle  stelle  "  becomes  "  mount  up  to  the  stars." 

To  multiply  examples  of  the  defects  of  the  plan  pursued, 
and  of  the  failures  to  adhere  to  it,  would  be  wearisome ; 
and  it  is  a  more  grateful  task  to  consider  Mr.  Butler's 
work  in  its  second  object  —  namely,  as  a  critical  edition  of 
the  text  of  the  Purgatory  with  appropriate  notes  and  elu- 
cidations. He  may  te  congratulated  as  the  first  English 
scholar  who  has  undertaken  such  a  task,  and  upon  the  way  in 
which  he  has  executed  it.  He  has  generally  followed  Bianchi's 
text,  preferring  it  to  that  of  Witte,  which  is  usually  accepted 
as  the  best ;  but  he  has  to  some  extent  varied  it  by  collation  with 
the  Codex  Cassincnsis,  now  rendered  easily  accessible  in  the 
edition  printed  by  its  custodians  in  1865,  and  by  consulting  a  manu- 
script marked  Gg  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as  well  as  other  authorities.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that 
much  further  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  text  of  Dante,  but 
the  description  and  collation  of  the  very  fine  and  valuable  MSS. 
of  the  Dkina  Commedia  among  the  "Codici  Canonici"  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  must  hi  expected  with  interest,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  of  use  to  future  editors.  For  the  first  time  in  England, 
the  passages  in  Dante  which  can  be  directly  shown  to  be 
founded  upon  similar  ones  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  thoroughly  examined  and  explained  by  Mr.  Butler ; 
and  the  all-pervading  influence  exercised  upon  the  poet  by  the  Aris- 
totelian and  scholastic  philosophy  is  more  distinctly  exhibited 
than  has  previously  been  done  in  this  country.  All  the  elder 
commentators  and  editions  of  value  appear  to  have  been  studied 
by  the  present  editor,  and  he  makes  large  use  of  the  labours  of 
the  late  King  of  Saxony,  better  known  as  Philalethes,  the  trans- 
lator and  annotator  of  Dante,  than  in  his  regal  capacity.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  students  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  that  the  quotations 
given  in  these  languages  are  not  translated,  which  might  so  easily 
have  been  done. 

A  distinctive  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
essays  given  upon  the  allegorical  significance  of  the  action  in  the 
Purgatory,  and  especially  in  the  explanation  of  the  symmetrically 
occurring  dreams  before  sunrise  which  are  introduced  in  it.  The 
sequences  of  day  and  night  aud  the  various  astronomical  pheno- 
mena mentioned  are  also  very  carefully  and  exactly  noted.  Iu 
the  much  discussed  passage  at  the  commencement  of  Canto  g% 
Mr.  Butler  advocates  the  opinion  that  the  "  concubina  di  Titone 
antico  "  is  put  for  sun-dawn,  and  not  for  the  dawn  of  the  moon, 
as  a  majority  of  commentators,  beginning  from  the  oldest,  have 
considered  it  to  be.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  if  this  view  could 
be  adopted,  as  it  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  which  otherwise 
exists  of  having  to  believe  that  Dante  invented  a  lunar  Aurora  of. 
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whom  no  mention  is  made  in  classical  mythology  or  in  mediaeval 
literature ;  so  that,  besides  his  ruddy  consort — 

Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubilo — 
he  had  also,  as  a  paramour,  a  white  Aurora  who  precedes  the 
rising  of  the  moon.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Inferno  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  end  of  Ulysses  for  which  no  ancient  authority 
has  been  found ;  but  otherwise  he  adheres  pretty  closely  to  history 
or  to  current  belief  or  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  sun  to  rise  at  the  moment  required,  if  the  sun- 
dawn  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted  in  explaining  this  passage  of  so 
much  difficulty,  by  tracing  the  antecedent  and  followirjg  indica- 
tions of  time  furnished  by  the  text.  The  problem  is  rather  a  long 
one  to  work  out,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  either 
solution  of  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Butler  is  right.  If  he  is, 
he  will  deserve  the  credit  of  having  rendered  clear  a  passage  which 
has  perplexed  the  souls  of  many  generations  of  scholiasts  on 
Dante,  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  have  rehabilitated  the  character 
of  Tithonus,  and  removed  all  aspersions  on  his  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  notes  all  through  are  learned  and  good  ;  they  represent  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  and  research.  No  one  who  is  desirous  of 
knowing  all  that  is  valuable  in  connexion  with  Dante  should  omit 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Butler's  volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

MR.  TROLLOPE,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  mentions  a  catalogue  of  more  than  four 
hundred  publications  in  reference  to  the  latter  colony.  The  addition 
of  the  "  Kecollections  "  before  us  to  an  already  formidable 
number  is  justified  by  the  experiences  of  the  author.  Mr.  Crawford, 
alter  having  been  in  the  navy,  has  known  this  colony  since  it  was 
first  really  settled  in  1839.  lie  has  made  a  geological  survey  of 
many  of  its  provinces,  poled  up  its  rapid  rivers,  and  ascended  its 
noble  mountain  ranges.  To  these  opportunities  of  observation  must 
be  added  no  inconsiderable  political  experience.  During  the  course 
of  an  active  life,  Mr.  Crawford  has  also  visited  Singapore  and 
Bombay ;  he  has  crossed  the  Pacific  via  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 
and  he  has  visited  the  interior  of  Tasmania  and  the  most  important 
of  the  Australian  Colonies.  His  style  is  devoid  of  pretentious- 
ness, and  is  generally  accurate  and  clear,  while  hi3  remarks  are 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  an  intelligent  colonist  of  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  type.  Occasionally  he  perplexes  us  with  terms 
•which  show  how  readily  the  English  language  can  adapt  itself  to 
new  antipodean  wants.  A  "  breakwind  "  is  apparently  a  sort  of  shel- 
ter hastily  run  up,  and  useful  for  those  who  have  to  camp  out  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  A  cottage  in  the  European  style,  with 
chimneys,  papered  walls,  and  verandah,  is  described  as  "  weather- 
bound," which  must  be  New  Zealandish  for  "  weathertight."  Of  an 
adventurous  colonist  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  several  pursuits, 
■we  are  told  that,  after  arriving  at  Port  Underwood,  he  had 
«  swagged  his  calico  tent  over  the  hill,  and  was  now  living  in  it, 
pitched  in  the  manuka  scrub";  and  the  moist  unpleasantness  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  colony  may  be  best  understood  from  the 
speech  of  an  emigrant  accustomed  to  the  drier  climate  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  who  remarked  that  New  Zealand  was  either  a 
mountain  or  a  morass,  and  required  to  be  "  slabbed  over." 

Several  of  the  chapters  are  rather  short,  disconnected,  and 
jerky,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  headings,  while  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  an  index ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  work  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  colony  as  a  whole — of  its  excellent  climate,  picturesque 
scenery,  scanty  population,  agricultural  prospects,  and  induce- 
ments to  emigration.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  entire  area  of  New  Zealand  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together ;  that  its  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  late  returns,  is  set  down  at  more  than  four  millions,  a 
sum  not  quite  equal  to  the  expenditure;  and  that  it  has  a 
public  debt  of  nearly  twenty-three  millions.  To  writers  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  dense  populations  of  Indian  districts, 
the  number  of  colonists  in  New  Zealand  must  seem  for  such  a 
surface  absurdly  small.  The  total  of  the  population  has  of  late 
mounted  to  400,000.  The  Maoris  number  about  40,000,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  they  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  year, 
so  that  unless  something  occurs  to  check  this  rapid  decay,  a 
real  New  Zealander,  half  a  century  hence,  may  be  extinct  "like 
the  Moa.  With  a  view  to  strict  geographical  accuracy,  it  is  usual 
to  describe  the  colony  as  consisting  of  three  islands,  the  North,  the 
Middle,  and  the  South.  But  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  last,  or 
Stewart's  Island,  may  be  put  out  of  account.  It  is  a  wretched 
fishing  station,  with  a  foggy  and  raw  climate,  and  barely  a  couple 
of  hundred  inhabitants.  The  real  interest  centres  in  those  two 
long  islands  which  extend  from  the  34th  to  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude  South,  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's merits  that  he  supplies  plenty  of  information  on  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  facilities  for  communication,  the  charac- 
teristics of  high  mountains  and  inland  lakes,  the  varieties  of  pro- 
ducts suited  to  each  locality,  the  price  of  provisions,  the  wages  of 
servants,  and  the  obstacles  to  agricultural  or  commercial  develop- 
ment. Like  other  writers,  he  notices  the  prevalence  of  original 
fern  in  many  tracts.  This  comparatively  useless  product  is  now 
giving  way  to  English  grasses  imported  and  sown  by  farmers  after 

*  Recollections  of  Travel  in  New  Zealand  arid  Australia.  By  James 
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•of  Edinburgh  ;  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand': 
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the  land  has  been  cleared  and  broken  up.  One  general  deduction 
from  Mr.  Crawford's  pages  is  that  it  must  take  some  time 
before  wheat  can  be  largely  grown  and  exported  at  a  profit.  Some 
parts  of  the  Northern  Province,  notably  the  confines  of  Taranaki 
and  Wellington,  are  broken  and  furrowed  by  endless  ravines  and 
gullies.  They  can  never  be  suited  to  large  agricultural  farms. 
Other  portions,  especially  to  the  far  south,  are  too  cold  for 
wheat  crops  and  require  more  sunshine ;  and  there  seems  more  to 
be  hoped  for,  at  present,  from  sheep-farming  and  gold,  especially 
by  those  who  share  the  opinion  of  an  old  Scotch  emigrant  near 
Nelson,  who  remarked  that,  in  "  order  to  go  ahead,"  New  Zealand 
farmers  wanted  a  shower  of  rain  once  a  day  and  a  shower  of  muck 
once  a  week.  Yet  the  author  speaks  hopefully  of  the  introduction 
of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  and  of  the  prospects  of  tobacco.  Oranges 
can  be  grown  with  profit  in  parts  of  Auckland ;  peaches  abound 
in  many  counties ;  English  vegetables  are  good  and  abundant ;  and 
in  that  long  stretch  of  country  between  the  extreme  North  Cape 
and  Invercargill  there  is  even  a  greater  variety  of  climate  than 
can  be  found  between  Cornwall  and  John  o'  Groat's  House,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  in  New  Zealand  the  climate  is  les3 
favourable  and  more  stormy  towards  the  south.  Mr.  Crawford 
speaks  in  some  places  of  the  English  look  of  the  farms  and  settle- 
ments. This  characteristic  is  immensely  favoured  by  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  country.  The  purely  Australian  colonies  have  too 
much  light  and  heat  and  too  little  moisture.  Their  mountain 
ranges  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  giants  of  New  Zealand, 
terminating  in  Mount  Egmont  or  Mount  Cook ;  there  are  no  such 
lovely  lakes  in  Australia,  and  the  country  in  places  is  good  for 
neither  fishing  or  shooting.  Enough,  too,  has  not  been  done 
for  the  acclimatization  of  animals,  except  of  the  wrong  sort. 
Rabbits  have  become  a  positive  nuisance,  and  are  scarcely  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  into  Victoria  of  millions  of  sparrows. 
In  New  Zealand  there  is  none  of  that  tiresome  deficiency  of 
rainfall  which  after  years  of  drought  in  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  is  followed  by  a  terrible  deluge.  On  the  other  hand, 
travelling  in  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  attended  by  many  difficulties 
and  even  serious  dangers.  The  rivers  are  rapid,  and  bring  down 
volumes  of  water  on  a  sudden.  The  traveller  has  to  punt  or  pole  up 
against  the  stream,  and  occasionally  to  swim  or  wade.  Mosquitoe3 
swarm  where  the  travellers  encamp,  and  are  only  driven  away  by  the 
unpleasant  alternative  of  a  wood  fire  in  the  hut.  Occasionally  the 
river  rushes  through  gorges  of  rocks  forming  a  natural  wall 
on  both  banks,  with  rapids  or  a  violent  current.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  once  to  wade  nearly  all  day,  and  he  repeatedly  had  to  be 
careful  about  pitching  his  tents  in  spots  where  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
river  would  bear  away  the  whole  cantonment.  Hotels  and 
coaches  are  to  be  met  with  and  were  in  existence  thirty  years  ago, 
though  the  former  were  very  primitive,  the  walls  being  wattles 
daubed  over  and  the  roofs  thatch.  Pork  and  potatoes  were  the 
sole  eatables  iu  most  places,  and  this  fare  was  varied  by  blue  ducks 
and  wild  pigeons  and  Lillipee,  which  i3  simply  flour  and  water. 
Mr.  Crawford,  while  revolting  at  this  latter  dish,  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  Maori  system  of  cooking.  A  hole  is  made  in 
the  ground  and  filled  with  large  round  stones,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  lit  a  fire ;  when  the  stones  are  thoroughly  heated  the  fire  is 
swept  off,  and  the  food  cooked  iu  old  flax  baskets  placed  on  the 
stones  and  carefully  covered  up.  Game  and  eels  cooked  by  the 
same  untutored  savages  were  pronounced  far  superior  to  the  huge 
joints  and  the  bad  potatoes  of  the  hotel  at  Whanganui.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  author's  experiences 
cover  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  that  he  constantly  speaks  of  the 
progress  apparent  on  revisiting  old  haunts  after  a  long  interval. 
The  slopes  covered  with  fern  and  bush  have  been  replaced  by 
splendid  paddocks  properly  fenced  and  rich  in  succulent  pasture. 
Threshing  mills  are  heard  in  remote  farms.  The  karangas  or 
villages  of  the  natives  are  giving  way  to  substantial  farm-houses ; 
and  there  is  now  a  complete  line  of  railway  from  the  Bluff  near 
Invercargill  to  Lyttelton  and  Christ  Church  on  the  East  Coast. 
When  Mr.  Trollope  paid  his  visit  in  1872,  some  parts  of  this  line 
were  only  just  surveyed. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Crawford's  work  that,  writing  as  a 
colonist  who  was  constantly  seeing  and  mixing  with  the  Maoris, 
he  devotes  no  one  particular  chapter  to  their  history  and  habits. 
He  does  give  a  few  pages  to  the  language,  judging  from  which  we 
should  not  say  that  philology  was  his  strong  poiut;  but  the  notices 
of  Maori  customs  are  detached  and  unconnected,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  colonist  who,  after  passing  through  a  period  of 
wars  and  retaliations,  had  lived  to  see  natives  taking  their  seats  in 
the  Governor's  Council.  A  new  comer  would  probably  have 
given  point  to  the  distinction  of  races  by  allotting  a  separate 
chapter  to  Maori  life.  On  the  whole,  the  glimpses  of  these  abori- 
gines are  not  unpleasant.  Their  language  is  soft  and  harmonious, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  inclines  to  the  tradition  that  they  may  have 
come  originally  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  seems,  at  any 
rate,  more  probable  than  another  rash  assumption  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Dravidian  races  of  India.  They  never  seem 
to  have  built  stone  houses ;  but  they  are  experts  at  wood-carving, 
designing  canoes  on  beautiful  lines,  and  making  polished  axes  of 
greenstone.  Some  of  the  women  are  decidedly  pretty.  They 
have  acquired  the  art  of  writing,  and  can  cover  slates,  flax  leaves, 
and  paper  when  they  can  get  it,  with  a  good  firm  hand.  That 
they  rub  noses  by  way  of  salutation ;  that  they  make  profuse 
lamentations  at  times  ;  that  they  have  raised  objections  to  roads, 
as  rendering  their  country  accessible  to  an  invading  or  avenging 
force :  that  they  eat  tree-fern,  and  what  is  worse,  the  intestines  of 
pigs,  and  occasionally  hunt  down,  pound,  roast,  and  eat  lizards  aa 
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being  the  source  of  all  evil;  that  they  are  tremens r-rr. 
talkers,  and  often  very  dirty  in  their  persons — these  are  all  littSe 
aboriginal  peculiarities  at  which  Englishmen  who  emigrate  vm&t 
not  be  violently  shocked.  The  Maori  is  far  above  the  Au: 
lian  bushman  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  may  even  take  «, 
higher  rank  than  several  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  our  Indiar 
Empire.  Their  custom  of  tapu,  or  dedicating  any  object  to  sacred 
purposes,  is,  however,  decidedly  inconvenient.  We  borrow  Mr. 
Trollope's  pithy  account  of  this  barbarous  superstition: — "The 
tapu  makes  a  thing  sacred,  so  that  it  should  not  be  touched ;  sacred 
or  perhaps  accursed.  Priests  are  tapu.  Food  is  very  often  tapu, 
so  that  only  sacred  persons  may  eat  it,  and  they  must  eat  it  with- 
out touching  it  with  their  hands.  Places  are  frightfully  tapu.  so 
that  no  man  or  woman  may  go  in  upon  them.  Chiefs  are  tapu. 
particularly  in  their  heads.  Dead  bodies,  in  some  circumstances, 
are  tapu.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the  tapu."  The  aualogy  of 
Indian  caste  will  occur  to  the  reader,  with  this  difference,  that, 
caste  is  inherent  in  Hindu  society  and  fences  oft'  religious  and 
social  observances  by  a  rigid  barrier  erected  by  no  mortal  hands. 
Caste  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Indian  society.  Tapu  is  compared 
by  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  could  be  created  by  the  act  of  a  chief  or  important  per- 
sonage, and  it  served  sometimes  to  keep  the  peace.  The  old 
Maori  religion  was,  we  are  told,  the  deification  of  ancestors. 
But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Maoris  have  become  profenors 
of  some  one  form  or  other  of  Christianity.  There  are  Angli- 
cans, Wesleyans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  is  a  sect  which 
calls  itself  Hau  Hau.  Mr.  Trollope  gives  us  no  particulars 
of  these  new  lights  except  that  they  have  dropped  Chris- 
tianity, and  Mr.  Crawford  says  that  beyond  the  fact  that  one 
part  of  the  ritual  consists  in  dancing  round  a  pole,  no  one 
seems  to  know  exactly  in  what  the  creed  consists.  The  Maori 
will  not  learn  English,  and  he  compels  Englishmen  to  learn  Maori, 
but  he  seems  to  have  a  facility'  for  adopting  English  terms 
and  names.  A  bishop  becomes  a  "  pihope,"  a  Wesleyan  a  "  W3te- 
riana  ';  and  we  may  recollect  that  some  years  ago  a  native  chief 
who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  quarrels  with  the  white  roan 
became  "  Wiriinu  Kingo  "  out  of  William  King.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  race  credited  with  dignity,  wit,  and  intelligence  should  be 
doomed  to  disappear.  The  vice  of  intoxication  prevalent  with 
Maoris  who  live  near  large  towns  does  not  entirely  account  for  *his 
downfall.  A  population  of  half-castes  has  sprung  up  from  the 
union  of  settlers  with  natives,  but  is  not  on  the  increase.  Snme 
of  the  half-caste  girls  are  graceful,  ladylike,  and  good  horsewomen, 
but  it  will  grieve  those  sporting  men  who  sigh  over  the  decadence 
of  the  prize-ring  to  learn  that  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
pugilist  Tom  Cribb  was  not  only  no  beauty — pugilists  rarely  are 
— but  did  not  "  look  either  strong  or  muscular."  To  the  fertility 
of  resource  of  the  Maori,  his  sporting  capabilities,  his  activity  in 
running  up  sheds  and  building  canoes,  and  his  ability  to  .\ive 
where  a  white  man  would  starve,  the  author  does  full  justice.  It 
is  a  consolation  to  think  that,  with  a  diminishing  native  popula- 
tion, there  will  henceforth  be  no  occasion  for  those  disputes  about 
the  ownership  or  distribution  of  land  which  formerly  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Englishmen  hurled  headlong  against  Maoris  who  were 
favoured  by  local  knowledge  and  sheltered  in  palisades  and;w/;s. 

The  future  of  such  a  colony  will  always  have  for  practical 
Englishmen  a  greater  attraction  than  vague  speculations  as  to  the 
origin  of  a  race,  or  tedious  inquiries  into  the  responsibility  for 
past  campaigns  in  the  "  bush."  And  here  Mr.  Crawford  an- 
ticipates that,  in  ten  years'  time,  New  Zealand  will  be  ahead  of 
Victoria,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  most  im- 
portant Australian  colony  in  regard  to  wealth  and  population, 
though  the  smallest  in  area.  He  is  further  of  opinion  that  2l. 
an  acre  is  a  fair  price  for  land  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  a 
reduction  to  ten  shillings,  as  attempted  by  Sir  George  Grey 
during  his  first  term  of  office,  would  only  lead  to  improvident 
speculation  or  locking  up- the  land.  To  offer  land  at  five  shil- 
lings an  acre,  as  was  done  in  the  province  of  Nelson,  seemr?  to 
us  a  reckless  abandonment  of  colonial  revenue  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  population  would  thereby  be  rapidly  in- 
creased. As  an  experienced  oliicial,  Mr.  Crawford  is  not  favour- 
able to  manhood  suffrage.  He  holds  out  for  a  moderate  property 
qualification,  and,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  points  to  Melbourne  a  3  a 
warning  against  democracy  where  every  ant-hill  is  a  mountain 
and  every  bush  a  tree.  As  regards  secular  education,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford seems  to  justify  or  at  least  palliate  it,  because  a  sparse 
population  can  support  one  school  but  not  four.  But  arguments 
will  be  supplied  to  those  who  would  maintain  in  England  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State,  by  Mr.  Crawford's  admission 
that  the  Government  cannot  undertake  to  teach  any  religion  at 
all  where  there  is  no  State  Church.  A  more  hot  dispute  has  arisen 
on  the  question  of  Provincial  and  Central  administration.  Be- 
ginning with  six  local  Governments,  the  number  rose  to  nine.  The 
members  of  these  bodies  clamoured  for  loans  and  incurred  reck- 
less expenditure;  became  independent  of  control  or  check:  and 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Central  Government.  We 
gather  that  the  Provincial  Governments  have  been  abolished,  and 
that  instead,  a  measure  of  self-government  has  been  conceded  to 
counties.  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  give  us  the  date  of  this  change, 
but  we  believe  it  to  have  taken  place  in  1875.  Like  most 
public  men  who  have  witnessed  fierce  party  fights  and  political 
altercations,  the  author  thinks  the  composition  of  the  GeEsiral 
Assembly  has  changed  for  the  worse.  But  he  never  loses  hop?  for 
the  country  of  his  adoption;  his  criticism  is  temperate;  and  V.\e 
value  of  his  publication  is  enbanced  by  several  illustrations  0/  fine 


]  lakes,  narrow  gorges,  and  coast  scenery,  which  serve  to  bring  before 
us  one  of  the  most  promising  and  attractive  of  our  Southern 
colonies.  The  time  may  come  when  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  shall 
form  part  of  the  autumnal  programme  of  men  of  "  light  and  lead- 
ing," and  when  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  will 
scale  Mount  Cook  and  Mount  Egmont,  while  jaded  politicians  will 
content  themselves  with  a  delicious  plunge  in  the  delicate  pink 
basins  formed  by  nature's  hand  at  the  hot  springs  of  Lake 
Taupo. 


PORTUGAL,  OLD  AND  NEW.* 

TT  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  other  English  residents 
-8-  who  know  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  as  well  as  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  Englishman  has  written  more  inte- 
resting books  on  the  country.  In  the  volume  of  "  Travels  "  which 
it  pleased  him  to  publish  under  a  nom  da  plume  he  did  for  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Braganza  something  of  what  the 
omniscient  Ford  had  done  for  Spain.  It  struck  us  at  once  that  he 
had  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  Ford's  Handbooks  such  fas- 
cinating reading  in  spite  of  the  continual  snarls  of  a  man  who  had 
small  toleration  for  Spanish  foibles  and  exceedingly  strong  preju- 
dices. Mr.  Crawfurd  is  sympathetic  where  Ford  was  sarcastic ; 
and  indeed,  so  far  as  our  personal  acquaintance  with  Portugal  goes, 
we  should  say  that  ho  paints  in  too  rosy  colours.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dispute  the  conclusions  of  an  author  who  is  thoroughly 
well  informed  as  to  all  he  is  writing  about ;  and  if  his  apologies 
and  arguments  seem  occasionally  sophistical,  his  descriptions  bear 
the  vivid  impress  of  truth.  Like  Ford,  he  shows  keen  artistic 
susceptibilities,  with  a  very  unusual  versatility  of  tastes,  while  the 
range  of  his  reading  has  been  as  wide  as  his  investigations  into 
subjects  of  very  different  characters.  His  official  position  at  Oporto 
has  made  him  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  Anglo-Portuguese 
trade  ;  he  has  for  many  years  been  a  practical  farmer  ;  and  lie  has 
devoted  the  time  he  could  spare  from  these  pursuits  to  histori- 
cal, archaeological,  and  literary  studies.  lie  sets  out  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Portugal,  which  is  perhaps  too 
succinct  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  But  his  chapter  on  Aft'onso 
Henriquez,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  monarchy  as  he 
was  truly  the  father  of  his  country,  is  admirable.  The  long 
life  of  the  adventurous  monarch,  who  was  as  much  of  a  statesman 
and  diplomatist  as  of  a  soldier,  is  a  brilliant  romance  from  beginning 
to  end.  When  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  what  was 
merely  a  principality  owing  allegiance  to  Leon,  he  had  already 
seen  much  active  service  in  the  border  fighting  with  Spaniards  and 
Saracens.  He  found  his  subjects  a  feeble  people,  who  made  what 
defence  they  could  of  their  mountain  territory,  waging  irregular 
warfare  with  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The}'  had  never 
daved  to  meet  the  Moors  in  the  open  field  ;  and,  indeed,  their 
primitive  weapons  and  the  absence  of  discipline  must  have  made 
any  encounter  of  the  kind  disastrous.  It  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Aft'onso  that  they  were  taught  to  adopt  the  arms  and 
imitate  the  better  discipline  of  their  enemies,  till,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spanish  allies  whom  his  ascendency  secured,  they  were 
victorious  in  more  than  one  pitched  battle.  But,  above  all,  it  was 
the  King's  personal  prowess  which  animated  the  rude  soldiery  who 
followed  him,  while  it  struck  terror  into  the  garrisons  whom  he 
kept  perpetually  on  the  alert.  He  surpassed  the  Saracens  them- 
selves in  their  favourite  strategy  of  surprises ;  and  his  sagacity 
made  enterprises  tolerably  safe  which  would  have  seemed  the  ex- 
tremity of  insanity  in  another  leader.  Carrying,  one  after 
another,  the  fortresses  that  had  been  the  bases  of  the  Saracen 
operations,  he  steadily  pushed  forward  the  frontiers  of  his 
principality,  till  he  ended  by  annexing  those  richer  southern 
provinces  which  could  only  be  defended  by  regularly  trained 
troops.  There  have  been  few  examples  in  history  of  such  masterly 
statescraft,  united  to  a  chivalrous  personal  daring  that  reminds  us 
of  our  own  Coour  de  Lion.  To  show  the  flattering  estimation  in 
which  Aff'onso  was  held,  Mr.  Crawfurd  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  an  "  exasperated  annalist"  of  the  Saracens : — 

This  enemy  of  God  set  about  the  taking  of  the  strong  places  in  this 
fashion.  Choosing  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  he  would  sally  forth  with 
only  a  handful  of  picked  men.  Arrived  before  the  castle  he  intended  to 
attack,  the  King  it  was  in  person  who  would  be  the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 
When  he  had  reached  the  parapet,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  first 
sentinel,  and  holding  a  dagger  to  his  heart,  compel  him  to  answer  the 
usual  challenge  of  his  fellows,  without  arousing  their  suspicions.  After 
this  he  would  wait  in  the  embrasure  of  the  battlements  till  his  men  had 
followed  ;  then  suddenly  the  King  would  raise  his  war  cry  of  Sanctiago  ! 
and  the  whole  party  would  fall  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the 
garrison. 

His  most  memorable,  if  not  his  most  daring,  exploit  was  the 
taking  of  Lisbon,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  aided  by  a  fleet  of 
English  crusaders,  who  chanced  to  put  into  the  harbour  of  Oporto 
to  await  the  arrival  of  German  and  Flemish  contingents.  Each 
man  of  the  forlorn  hope — half  English,  half  Portuguese — who 
manned  a  moving  tower  that  was  wheeled  forward  to  throw  a 
bridge  on  to  the  battlements  was  provided  with  a  piece  of  the 
True  Cross.  The  assault  was  successful,  and  the  victorious  leadei* 
treated  the  vanquished  infidels  with  a  politic  humanity  which  goes 
far  towards  explaining  the  permanence  of  his  conquests.  The  Pope 
could  refuse  nothing  to  this  dauntless  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  lAd  long  before  recognized  the  prince  as  King  of  Portugal ; 

*  Portugal,  Old  and  New.  By  Oswald  Crawfurd,  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
at  Oporto,  Author  of  "  Latouche's  Travels  iu  Portugal."  C.  Regan  Paul 
&  Co.  1880. 
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and  on  the  death  of  Affonso  lie  had  not  only  extended  his  dominions 
to  something  like  the  limits  of  the  modern  kingdom,  but,  as  Mr. 
Crawfurd  remarks,  he  had  done  even  more,  by  welding  the  in- 
habitants of  his  heterogeneous  provinces  into  a  nation. 

If  more  of  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  had  had  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  Alfonso,  the  present  condition  of  Portugal 
-would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  As  it  is,  however, 
Mr.  Crawfurd  disputes  altogether  that  the  Portuguese  are  so 
"backward  as  is  generally  supposed.  He  repeats  the  remark  he  has 
often  had  to  listen  to,  that  Portugal  is  a  century  and  a  half  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  only  to  ridicule  what  he  regards  as  its  ex- 
treme absurdity.  Portugal,  he  maintains,  may  compare  favour- 
ably with  all  but  the  most  advanced  of  the  Western  European 
nations ;  while  even  these  might  be  tempted  to  envy  certain  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese.  The  chief  drawback  to  their 
prosperity  is  the  conscription ;  and  that  is  a  heavy  burden  which 
they  have  to  bear  in  common  with  other  Continental  nations.  But, 
if  the  people  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  their  administration, 
and  if  the  humblest  of  them  have  a  fair  share  of  material  comforts, 
our  author  is  compelled  to  admit  that  they  might  be  still  better 
oft*  if  they  were  not  so  inveterately  conservative  in  their  practices. 
Before  everything  else,  they  are  an  agricultural  people  ;  yet  farming- 
has  been  very  much  at  a  standstill  in  Portugal  for  the  last 
fourteen  hundred  years.  If  they  cared  to  profit  by  the  experience 
and  example  of  other  nations,  they  might  double  the  number  of 
their  cattle,  and  grow  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  on  land 
that  at  present  only  yields  a  hundred.  In  that  case  they  would  be 
richer  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  questions  whether  they  would 
be  happier.  And,  in  fact,  the  small  farmer  apparently  surrounds 
himself  with  a  sufficiency  of  rough  comforts,  while  the  labourers 
he  employs  are  even  better  oft'  in  their  degree.  It  is  true  that 
wages  are  low,  though  they  have  been  steadily  tending  upwards  ; 
but  then  the  wants  of  the  peasant  are  few,  and  the  food  which  is 
supplied  to  him  by  his  master  is  not  only  abundant  but  varied. 
It  i3  curious,  by  the  way,  that  dried  codfish  should  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  faro  of  all  classes,  although  it  has  to  be 
imported  from  Norway  or  Newfoundland,  and  is  by  no  means  ex- 
traordinarily cheap.  But,  when  cooked  with  oil,  as  it  generally 
is  in  that  land.of  olives,  "  it  is  probably,  weight  for  weight,  the 
richest  food,  in  all  the  life-sustaining  elements,  of  any  known  to 
mankind."  The  national  stew,  which  is  a  liberal  Portuguese  trans- 
lation of  the  Spanish  puchero,  sounds  much  more  palatable,  and 
must  be  nearly  as  nourishing,  as  it  is  compounded  of  gourds, 
cabbages  or  beans,  rice,  beef  or  bacon.  Nothing  can  be  more 
primitive  than  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  no  such  practice 
is  known  as  the  use  of  artificial  manure  ;  yet  the  farmers  can 
raise  corn  crops  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  which 
apparently  is  the  great  secret  of  their  prosperity.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd accounts  for  this  by  the  relatively  enormous  quantity  of 
natural  manure  produced  on  each  farm,  in  consequence  of  the 
simple  and  economical  system  that  is  universally  adopted.  All 
the  straw  is  consumed  as  food  for  the  cattle,  while  the  litter 
employed  in  stabling  the  animals  of  all  sorts  consists  of  gorse, 
heather,  and  various  wild  plants,  which  are  cut  in  the  patch 
of  forest  or  unreclaimed  land  which,  is  almost  invariably  attached 
to  each  farm  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  where  circumstances  are 
favourable,  the  most  profitable  cultivation  is  that  of  the  vine,  and 
Mr.  Crawfurd  can  speak  with  some  authority  of  the  famous  vintages 
of  the  Douro.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  port,  and 
declares  the  practice  of  adulteration  so  frequently  charged  against 
the  merchants  to  be  a  baseless  calumny.  It  is  true  that  at  one 
time  the  English  drinker  liked  his  port  to  be  dark  in  colour 
and  fruity  in  flavour.  Then  the  required  tint  was  given  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  elder-berries ;  logwood  being  never  used,  as  was 
alleged,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not  have  served  the 
purpose.  But  now  that  port-wine  drinkers  have  learned  to  admire 
the  natural  garnet  colour,  the  growers  have  gladly  dispensed  with 
the  elder-berries,  which  were  actually  dearer  than  grapes.  And 
Mr.  Crawfurd  asserts  that  port  must  be  pure,  "  because 
there  is  nothing  so  cheap  as  port  wine  itself  to  adulterate 
it  with."  Consequently,  if  you  go  to  a  house  of  good  stand- 
ing, you  may  buy  your  wine  in  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  will  not  only  keep  sound,  but  advance  each  year  in  value. 
So  far,  we  may  say,  be  has  convinced  and  "reassured  us. 
But  when  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  port-wine 
country  is  but  twenty-seven  miles  in  length  by  five  or  six  in 
breadth,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  quantity  of  "port"  in 
circulation  at  hotels  as  well  as  private  dinner-tables,  we  know 
that,  where  we  have  no  vouchers  lor  its  pedigree,  we  must  gener- 
ally be  swallowing  either  transmuted  "  Tarragona  "  or  the  ingenious 
products  of  the  Hamburg  chemical  factories. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  lively  chapters  is  that  upon  country 
life  and  sport.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crawfurd  that  the  Eng- 
lish battue  system  is  a  mistake,  but  perhaps  the  Portuguese 
country  gentlemen  go  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Indeed"  the 
account  of  one  of  their  shooting  parties  reads  like  a  burlesque, 
though  Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  the  by  no  means  unnecessary  assurance 
that  he  has  painted  closely  from  the  life,  and  merely  combined  his 
materials.  We  are  told  that  the  motto  of  the  Portuguese  sports- 
man may  be  taken  to  be,  "  The  greatest  amusement  of  the  greatest 
number  (of  men  and  dogs),  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
game.''  A  couple  of  dozen  neighbours  arrange  to  meet,  with 
a  promiscuous  pack  of  thirty  or  forty  dogs.  Some  six  or 
eight  of  the  party  are  armed  with  primitive  guns,  the  rest 
being  equipped  with  formidable  quarter-staves.  The  coverts 
are  beaten  in  a  vociferous  line,  while  the  dogs  do  some  wild 


ranging  when  not  fighting  among  themselves.  Game  is  scarce, 
although  the  term  is  comprehensive  there.  A  blackbird  would 
be  unhesitatingly  bagged,  did  circumstances  admit  of  stalking 
him ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  unfortunate  rabbit  produces  in- 
tense excitement.  Now  a  fox  is  tumbled  over  in  a  volley,  and 
next  a  red-legged  partridge  falls  a  victim  ;  but  naturally  anything 
with  wings  has  a  fair  chance  of  escape.  With  ground  game  it  is 
different.  A  hare,  though  it  may  elude  the  guns  and  the  quarter- 
staves,  can  hardly  help  running  into  the  jaws  of  the  dogs  ;  and 
indeed  those  impulsive  and  obstreperous  animals  are  likely  to 
rend  it  to  pieces  in  any  case.  For  that  probable  contingency  due 
preparation  is  made.  The  tattered  pieces  are  stitched  together 
with  needle  and  thread,  and  then  the  body  is  decently  disposed 
in  a  linen-bag  provided  for  the  purpose.  Altogether  Mr.  Craw- 
furd's  volume  is  a  pleasant  blending  of  the  grave  and  gay  ;  and  we 
may  add  that  his  report  of  the  travelling  accommodation  in 
Portugal  is  by  no  means  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  deter  tourists  from 
visiting  the  country. 


MATRIMONIAL  BOXDS.* 

rtpiIE  author  of  this  story  places  the  home  of  her  heroine  in 
J-  France,  though  why  she  does  so  it  is  not  very  easy  to  tell. 
All  her  characters,  with  the  exception  of  a  servant  or  two  who 
play  very  unimportant  parts,  are  English  people.     They  bad, 
we  are  told,  long  lived   in   a  French   provincial  town,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  their  character  or  their  mode  of  life  which 
might  not  just  as  well  be  found  in  a  town  in  Somersetshire 
or   Yorkshire.     There  is   nothing  in  the  descriptions  which 
shows  that  the  author  has  any  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
French  provincial  life  than  can  be  picked  up  by  reading  French 
novels,  and  by  spending  a  fortnight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.    Perhaps,  however,  she  may  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  provide  some  justification  for  the  love  that  she 
clearly  has  for  airing  her  French.    At  the  same  time  she  should 
have  remembered  that  the  reader  also  is  justified  in  expecting  that 
her  French  shall  be  far  better  than  that  of  the  common  run  of 
novelists.    He  has  certainly  a  right  to  complain  when  be  comes 
across  such  an  excess  of  accentuation  as  cher-  ami.    lie  may  also 
fairly  wonder  how  it  happens  that  in  the  same  paragraph  a  woman 
is  described  as  naive,  and  some  London  beauties  as  blase.  Why 
should  not  a  regard  to  grammatical  inflections  be  extended  to  both 
alike  ?    It  is  a  pity  that  before  people  begin  to  write  they  do  not 
either  take  the  trouble  to  learn  their  own  language,  or  at  all 
events  get  over  their  vanity  at  having  acquired  some  scraps  of  a 
foreign  language.     It  is  certainly  either  ignorance  or  vanity 
that  leads  an  author  to  write  that  "  one  day  was  an  eclat,''  and 
that  "  glasses  gave  a  lady  a  genre!'    However,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  by  way  of  excuse  in  the  present  case — the  author's  English 
is  not  of  the.  kind  that  suffers  by  an  admixture  of  a  few  French 
phrases.    It  is  bad  enough  not  to  admit  of  being  easily  made 
worse.    She  is  one  of  those  who  delight  in  long  words  and  an 
abundance  of  adjectives.    She  tells  how  a  little  girl  brought  a 
basket  of  peaches  ;  she  calls  them  "  large,  heavy,  deep  red,  and 
pale  green  balls."    She  wishes  to  say  that  a  wife  who  was  kept  by 
her  husband  without  money  was  greatly  embarrassed  ;  she  writes 
that  "she  felt  keenly  the  dilemmas  which  impecuniosity  entails." 
What  a  fine  mixture— a  bit  of  logic,  a  bit  of  law,  and  a  word  of 
Latin  origin  in  seven  syllables  !    The  heroine  goes  to  Ceylon. 
One  night  she  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  thick  foliage,  undis- 
tinguishable  in  the  gloaming.  "  Gloaming,''  by  the  way,  we  venture 
to  inform  the  author,  does  not  mean  the  darkness  of  a  tropical 
night.    The  breeze  wafted  her  acrid  odours.    There  was  a  faint 
murmur  as  of  wings  and  of  living  things.    The  wings,  apparently, 
belonged  to  things  that  were  dead.    There  were  strange  sounds  of 
musical  instruments,  with  a  weirduess  in  them  that  soothed  the 
spirit.    Now  we  come  to  the  climax  of  line  writing.    "  It  seemed 
as  if  all  these  sounds  combined  to  produce  a  somnolent  effect." 
The  reader  by  this  time  owns  that  he  himself  begins  to  feel  drowsy, 
but  then  there  is  about  him  nothing  heroic,  otherwise  it  would  be 
a  somnolent  effect  that  this  silly  writing  and  these  big  words 
combined  would  produce.    A  few  days  later  on  the  heroine  goes 
with  some  of  her  friends  on  a  kind  of  picnic  to  the  top  of  a  hill. 
She  finds  there  "  a  low  square  building,  occupied  by  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  added  to  their  resources  by  accommodating  visitors." 
"  Good  phrases,"  said  Justice  Shallow,  "  are  surely,  and  ever  were, 
very  commendable.    Accommodated  !  it  comes  of  '  accommodo  ' ; 
very  good ;  a  good  phrase."  But  what  would  he  have  said  had  he 
heard  that  a  man  and  his  wife  not  only  accommodated  visitors,  but 
also  added  to  their  resources  by  so  doing.  After  all,  a  kind  of  dignity 
is  thrown  round  life  by  such  expressions  as  these.    The  dealer  in 
old  clothes  can  hold  up  his  head  the  higher  as  he  tramps  bis  daily 
round,  when  he  i3  told  that  he  is  adding  to  his  resources  by  accom- 
modating his  customers.    Even  to  the  common  hangman  such  a 
source  of  pride  cannot  be  refused.    But  to  return  to  our  author, 
for  we  can  still  spare  a  little  space  for  one  or  two  more  of  her 
big  words.    Her  heroine,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  returns 
to  the  town  where  she  had  been  born.    She  goes  to  her  grand- 
father's house.    She  finds  a  path  along  which  she  had  usid  to 

walk  "  nearly  obliterated  The  branches  interwoven. 

with  each  other  obstructed  locomotion."  The  obliterated  path 
with  the  obstructed  locomotion  is  but  an  emblem  of  herself.  She 
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fouud  at  last  that  solitude  "  had  fostered  the  one  idea  which,  if 
sullered  exclusively  to  occupy  the  mind,  must  produce  an  ab- 
normal condition,  greatly  prejudicial  to  improvement  and  useful- 
ness." 

Mixed  with  this  bigness  of  words  is  to  be  found  a  simplicity,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  minuteness,  of  description  which  is  at  times  some- 
what oli'ensive.  Thus  the  author  describes  how  the  villain  of  the 
book  when  living  in  Ceylon,  though  he  had  a  gold  spittoon  at  his 
side,  dispensed  with  the  article,  and  expectorated  all  over  the 
room."  In  the  same  volume  she  describes  the  smoking-room  of 
a  virtuous  character — the  heroine's  Uncle  Tom.  "  Two  large  com- 
fortable old-lkshioned  chairs,"  she  writes,  "  were  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  and  a  few  spittoons  lay  scattered  about  at  con- 
venient distances."  This  is  a  woman  who  sets  herself  up 
as  the  champion  of  her  sex,  and  records  her  protest  against 
what  she  describes  as  religious  and  social  prejudices.  Life,  no 
doubt,  is  sadly  troubled  by  prejudices ;  but,  whatever  freedom  may 
be  gained  for  women  by  means  of  such  advocates  as  the  author  of 
this  worthless  story,  we  trust  that  the  social  prejudice — if,  indeed, 
it  is  a  prejudice — will  still  remain  which  has  hitherto  restrained 
our  female  writers  from  introducing  into  their  stories  expectoration 
and  spittoons.  Let  them  be  content  with  recording,  as  wo  find 
recorded  in  the  pages  before  lis,  that  men  lighted  cigars  and  called 
for  a  soda  and  brandy.  The  rest  can  be  left  to  the  imagination  to 
supply.  There  are  subjects  on  which  a  writer  can,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  as  minute  as  she  likes.  Into  the  details  of  dress  our 
lady  novelists  have  always  been  allowed  to  enter  with  the  utmost 
fulness.  Thus  we  find  no  fault  with  the  author  when  she  describes 
"  a  delicate  white  barege  dress,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  aud 
lace  "  ;  and  "  a  black  lace  fichu,  to  be  crossed  on  her  bosom  and  tied 
at  the  back  with  long  flowing  ends."  She  knows  her  audience 
no  doubt.  Her  chief  readers  will  be  found  among  milliners'  appren- 
tices'and  ladies'  maids  ;  and  they,  it  would  seem,  strangely  euough, 
are  never  tired  of  descriptions  of  dress.  They  will  even  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  a  gentleman,  when  dressing  for  dinner,  found  not  only 
his  clothes  laid  out  by  his  wife,  but  even  a  handkerchief  delicately 
perfumed.  There  is,  however,  in  this,  we  must  admit,  more  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  The  gentleman  had  treated  his  wife 
very  harshly,  and  yet  such  a  pattern  was  she  of  wifely  duty  that 
she  did  not  fail  to  perfume,  and  to  perfume  delicately,  his  hand- 
kerchief. Unhappily,  virtue  such  as  this  is  not  rewarded.  The 
least  that  the  reader  could  have  expected  is  that  he  would  have 
nsed  his  delicately-perfumed  handkerchief  in  brushing  away  a 
hasty  tear  of  penitence  that  burst  forth  in  spite  of  himself. 
No  such  thing.  The  wife  had  to  console  herself  with  a  basin 
of  arrowroot,  with  wine,  made  by  a  faithful  old  nurse ; 
and  when  she  went  to  bed  her  husband  "  came  into  the 
room  like  a  gust  of  wind,  seized  his  greatcoat  hanging  on  a 
peg,  aud,  without  looking  at  her,  dashed  out,  closing  the  door 
noisily."  Such  conduct  as  this  could  have  but  one  end.  The 
wife  returned  to  England  and  lived  there  with  her  little  child, 
■while  the  husband  remained  in  Ceylon.  One  afternoon  she  bad  a 
hind  of  vision.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  summer.  The  canary,  we 
are  told,  was  twittering  in  his  cage.  The  gold-fish  disported  them- 
selves to  their  heart's  content.  The  newts  in  the  aquarium  were 
quiet,  resting  on  the  cavernous  rock.  There  were  no  signs  of  life  in 
the  snails  ;  they  were  not  troubled  with  cares  and  the  solving  of 
problems.  In  the  mind  of  an  enormous  cat  floated  visions  of 
creamy  milk  and  tit-bits,  with  an  occasional  juicy  mouse  as  a 
relish.  The  heroine  yielded  to  the  mesmeric  inlluence  of  her  vivid 
imagination.  She  saw  a  vision,  which  takes  three  pages  to  describe, 
in  which  she  moved  on  as  if  propelled  by  wings.  At  last  she 
woke,  and  the  great  cat  woke  also,  and  had  a  good  stretch, 
preparing  himself  for  bis  afternoon  meal  of  creamy  milk.  Nothing- 
came  of  the  vision,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  so  we  need  not 
■waste  our  reader's  time,  as  the  author  wasted  ours,  by  describing 
it.  However  an  evil  day  came.  The  child  died,  and  there  was 
in  the  house  an  ominous,  unbroken  stillness  cold  and  heavy  as  the 
hand  of  death.  A  cold,  heavy,  unbroken,  ominous  stillness  was 
inconsistent  of  course  with  all  the  life  that  had  been  found  there 
of  old.  Not  only  had  the  canary  been  sent  away,  but  even  "  the 
fish  and  the  newts  were  things  of  the  past."  The  big  cat  alone 
remained,  and  as  before  had  his  creamy  milk  and  his  juicy  mice. 

Matters  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  heroine  very  imprudently 
goes  out  for  a  walk  when  the  east  wind  is  blowing  aud  rain 
falling  heavily.  She  gets  so  wet  that  she  enters  her  house 
by  the  kitchen,  for  fear  of  leaving  a  trail  of  water  behind 
her  in  the  hall.  She  perspires,  she  shivers,  she  trembles, 
her  teeth  knock  together,  and  she  obstinately  refuses  to  take 
anything  to  eat.  She  does  not  even  send  for  the  doctor.  It 
is  within  less  than  a  dozen  pages  of  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  that  she  is  guilty  of  this  act  of  rashness.  It  was, 
indeed,  deliberately  throwing  away  her  life.  Instead  of  getting 
into  a  bed  over  which  the  warming-pan  had  been  first  passed,  and 
then  taking  a  good  hot  drink,  she  completed  her  toilet,  drew  near 
the  glass,  and  examined  her  face.  "  The  eyes,  the  mouth  were 
dead."  The  nose,  we  suppose,  was  still  alive,  and  so  she  could 
manage  to  breathe.  But  not  even  a  single  sneeze  is  heard  to  give  us 
confidence.  Though  we  are  not  told  in  so  many  words,  the  nose 
must  have  very  quickly  followed  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  and 
after  it  went,  no  doubt,  the  chin.  In  fact,  in  the  very  next  page 
but  one  the  whole  woman  dies,  .and  the  reader  is  at  last  freed 
froni  her  and  the  author. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A PRAISEWORTHY  custom  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  which  from  time  to  time  appoints  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  subjects  of  social  and  economic  importance,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  not  a  few  books  of  merit,  notablv  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavergne's  Heonomie  rurale  de  la  France.  M.  Baudril- 
lart's  La  Normandie  (i)  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  similar  detailed 
report  on  the  present  state  of  the  rural  districts  of  that  province. 
The  book  is  one  of  interest  and  value,  though,  as  in  the  author's 
just  finished  Histoire  da  hue,  we  could  sometimes  wish  for  more 
precise  information  and  more  abundant  illustration  by  individual 
instances  than  is  here  given  us.  Nevertheless  the  volume  comes 
very  conveniently  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  searching  of 
heart  as  to  the  agricultural  prospects  of  England,  all  the  more  so 
that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Normandy  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  our  own  South-Western  counties.  M.  Baudrillart 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  rural  industries  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
country,  the  stock-rearing  aud  cheese-making  of  the  North  and  East, 
the  butter-making  of  the  coast  districts  of  Calvados  and  the 
Manche,  aud  the  mixed  husbandry  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
portions  of  the  latter  department,  and  of  the  picturesque  but  not 
altogether  fertile  tract  called  the  Bocage.  Incidentally  forestry, 
and  the  business,  now  an  almost  extinct  one  in  England,  of  the 
weavers  who  combine  work  at  their  trade  at  home  with  the  culti- 
vation of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  are  touched  upon.  Tolerably 
full  information  will  also  be  found  on  the  subjects  of  large  and 
small  holdings,  of  peasant-proprietorship  and  tenant-farming,  and 
especially  of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  people, 
against  whom  the  same  charge  of  intemperance  is  brought  as  with 
us.  Another  interesting  point  handled  is  the  singular  stagna- 
tion of  population  in  Normandy,  which  is  actually  reducing 
its  census  steadily,  if  not  very  fast.  Prefixed  to  this  is  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  province ;  inter- 
esting enough,  but  occupying  a  space  which  might  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  better  given  to  more  detailed  treatment  with 
examples  of  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  and  especially  of 
the  petite  culture  in  poultry,  vegetables,  &c,  for  which  Normandy 
is  so  famous. 

M.  Leon  Gautier  is  a  favourable  example  of  the  rare  author 
who  is  not  too  proud  or  too  indolent  thoroughly  to  remodel  his 
work  where  such  remodelling. is  necessary.  The  third  volume  (2) 
of  the  new  edition  of  his  Epopees  francaises,  which  is  really  a 
new  book,  contains  a  complete  account  and  abstract  of  all  the 
chansons  de  tjeste  relating  directly  to  Charlemagne.  As,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  which  has  lately  prevailed  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literary  study,  many  of  these  are  still  in  MS.,  the  book 
is  as  indispensable  to  students  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  second  volume  has  not  yet 
appeared,  the  first  and  third  only  being  as  yet  obtainable. 

What  may  be  called  the  domestic  Memoirs  of  Guizot  (3)  will 
probably  give  to  most  readers  a  pleasanter  idea  of  that  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  political  litterateur  than  they  have 
hitherto  entertained.  In  one  of  the  letters  here  given  he 
complains  of  the  habit  "  de  faire  de  moi  ce  personnage 
tragique,  solitaire,  tendu,  qui  finira  par  devenir  line  espece 
de  legende  fausse  comme  toutes  les  t  legendes."  Perhaps  this 
particular  myth  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  truth.  Even  in 
the  present  volume  one  is  sensible  of  a  certain  stiffness,  and  an 
absence  of  humour  which  occasionally  recalls  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  ardent  domestic  affections  of  the  man, 
and  a  certain  interest  in  little  things  which  is  a  pleasant  relief  to 
his  outward  life  of  incessant  bookmaking  and  doctrinaire  states- 
manship, are  pleasantly  enough  represented.  What  M.  Guizot 
thought  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  its  infancy,  how  he  had  an  ad- 
venture with  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor  which  nearly  approached 
that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  "  Great  White  Horse  "  at  Ipswich  ; 
how  he  used  to  walk  across  the  Park  to  the  Foreign  Office,  pro- 
bably with  an  umbrella  on  the  pattern  of  his  revered  master,  &c, 
are  things  pleasantly  told  here — for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words 
— and  pleasant  to  read.  It  must  be  added  that  the  book  strengthens 
the  impression  that  Guizot  owed  his  position  at  least  as  much  to 
the  accident  of  his  being  "  taken  up "  by  various  persons  of 
quality  as  to  his  intriusic  power. 

M.  Boufle's  Souvenirs  (4)  make  a  very  satisfactory  addition^  to 
the  list,  already  a  long  and  goodly  one,  of  actors'  autobiographies. 
The  "  Gamin  de  Paris  " — a  gamin  of  fourscore  years  at  the  time  of 
writing — tells  his  early  history,  his  exploitation  by  covetous  man- 
agers, his  meeting  with  the  wittiest  and  pleasantest  of  all  such 
persons,  Nestor  Roqueplan,  and  his  consequent  enjoyment  of  four 
years'  happiness  and  comparative  wealth  at  the  Varietes,  and  then 
the  unlucky  nervous  affection  which  disabled  him  from  pursuing 
his  profession  ;  and  he  tells  all  this  with  great  simplicity,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  undue  egotism,  and  therefore  in  a  manner 
necessarily  attractive.  M.  Clement's  sketch  of  Prud'hon  (5)  is 
of  course  less  personal,  and  is  occupied  to  some  extent  with 
descriptions  of  the  artist's  works  ;  but  it  is  readable  enough. 

(1)  La  Normandie.    Par  II.  Baudrillart.    Paris:  L.  [Iachette  &  Co. 

(2)  Lcs  epopees  francaises.  Par  Le'on  Gautier.  Tome  in.  Paris : 
Palme. 

(3)  M.  Guizot  dans  sa  famillc.  Par  Madame  de  Witt.  Paris  :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

(4)  Mes  souvenirs.    1800-18S0.    Par  Boufife'.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(5)  Prud'hon.   Par  Charles  Clement.    Paris  :  Didier. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  Le  livre  de  bord  (6)  has  somewhat  less  in- 
terest than  its  forerunners,  great  part  of  it  being  taken  up  with  the 
events  of  1 848  and  following  years.  M.  Alphonse  Karr  the  poli- 
tician is  decidedly  a  less  important  person  than  M.  Alphonse  Karr 
conversing  about  things  in  general.  The  end  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, tells  of  the  establishment  of  the  garden  at  Nice,  destined 
soon  to  be  famous;  and  the  beginning  has  some  amusing  notices 
of  Sainte-Adresse,  of  the  extremely  independent  sailor  who  looked 
after  M.  Kan's  boats,  of  the  wicked  Englishmen  -who  left  their 
vessel  and  ran  away  when  they  were  beaten  at  the  Havre 
Regatta,  &c. 

As  usual,  volumes  of  reprinted  essays  and  feuilletons  form  a 
considerable  and  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  month's 
literature.  The  19th  series  of  Nouveau.v  Samedis  (7)  show  their 
author  in  his  sufficiently  well-known  character  of  a  critic  with 
considerably  more  light  than  sweetness.  M.  de  Pontuiartin  has 
probably  a  greater  knack  of  saying  acute  things  in  an  acrid  and 
unpleasant  way  than  any  other  living  reviewer;  but  the  acridity 
surpasses  even  "the  acuteness.  The  essay  on  that  disgraceful  book 
to  all  concerned,  M.  Pons's  Sainte-Beuve  et  ses  Tnconnues,  is  a 
model  of  crossgrained  humour  and  bad  taste,  the  references  to  a 
certain  famous  and  unfortunate  "  Adele "  being  specially  dis- 
creditable. But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  M.  de  Pontmartin  to  forget 
that  ink  is  not  made  wholly  of  gall  when  he  speaks  of  his 
brilliant  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  abandon  M.  Emile  Zola  to  his  tender  mercies.  A  pitchfork  is 
an  admirable  instrument  for  handling  certain  kinds  of  farmyard 
produce.  Another  instalment  of  a  bulky  reprint  is  to  be  found 
in  the  8th  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  lHx  ans  de  Vhistoire 
d'Anglcterre  (8),  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  year  1867  and  its 
Reform  Bill,  with  the  Luxemburg  question,  Mentana,  the 
Yelverton  case,  and  the  Manchester  murder.  In  Promenades 
archcologiques  (9),  M.  Gaston  Boissier  reprints  from  the  lievue  dcs 
Deux  Mondes  his  articles  on  the  recent  "  finds  "  at  Rome,  at  Ostia, 
and  at  Pompeii.  The  papers  are  not  unworthy  of  an  Academician, 
or  of  the  reputation  which  Erance  has  long  had  for  belles-lettres  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  MM.  Hovelacque,  Picot,  and 
Vinson  (10)  have  clubbed  together  to  publish  a  large  number  of 
short  papers  on  ethnological  and  linguistic  subjects,  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  being  occupied  by  M.  Vinson's  articles  on  the 
Basque  language.  A  paper  on  the  Basque  pastorals,  interesting  in 
these  days  of  Passion-play  mania,  and  another  on  the  famous 
song  of  Altabiskar,  may  be  singled  out  from  the  rest.  Les 
araignees  de  mon  plafond  (11)  seem  to  be  reprints  from  the 
Charivari,  and  are  naturally  slight ;  here  and  there,  however,  they 
have  interest,  as  for  instance  where  M.  Veron  gives  some  remini- 
scences of  the  unfortunate  Glatigny. 

The  second  volume  of  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere's  Marine 
des  anciens  (12)  finishes  the  Trireme  period,  and  handles  less  fully 
that  of  Quinqueremes,  bringing  the  history  up  to  the  time  of 
Agathocles.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Admiral  in- 
dicates the  Calais-Douvres  as  the  type  of  the  transport  ship  of 
the  future,  and  thinks  that  the  function  of  men-of-war  will  be 
mainly  to  protect  transports — a  view  worthy  of  consideration. 
Colonel  Ardent  du  Picq,  who  fell,  it  seems,  at  Metz,  lelt  some 
papers  on  fighting  (13),  which  are  now  after  many  days  published. 
Their  title  describes  them  exceHently ;  they  are  not  strategical  or 
tactical  discourses,  but  actual  papers  on  fighting,  hand-to-hand 
fighting  especially,  ancient  and  modern.  A  great  deal  that  is  in- 
structive, both  for  professional  and  for  general  readers,  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  they  contain. 

Recent  travels  and  voyages  present  nothing  of  great  interest. 
A  reprint  of  Professor  Nordenskiold's  letters  (14)  during  his 
famous  voyage  contains  too  little  detail  about  the  countries  visited 
to  be  thoroughly  satisfactorj'.  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  has 
waited  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  seems,  to  publish  his  sketches  (15), 
and  might  have  waited  a  good  deal  longer,  for  they  are  slight 
enough  and  often  out  of  date.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  any 
Frenchman,  having  written  sneers  at  the  German  army  before  1870, 
should  publish  them  now.  In  the  East  M.  du  Boisgobey  enters  into 
necessary  rivalry  with  some  formidable  competitors,  and  naturally 
has  the  worst  of  the  comparison.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Paul 
Bourde's  A  travers  VAlgcrie  (16),  though  not  remarkable  for 
literary  merit,  is  a  sober  and  careful  view  of  the  country  to  which, 
after  long  despising  it,  Frenchmen  seem  to  be  now  turning,  as 
capable  of  making  up  to  them  in  some  degree  for  their  losses  in 
Europe.    M.  Paul  Bourde  is  moderately  and  cautiously  sanguine. 

(6)  Le  Hire  de  bord.  Tome  IV.  Par  Alphonse  Karr.  Paris  :  Calmanu- 
Levy. 

(7)  Nouveaux  Samedis.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  igt™  sc'rie.  Paris  : 
Calmann-Levy. 

(8)  Dix  ans  de  rhisioire  d'Angleterre.  Par  Louis  Blanc.  Tome  VIII. 
Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(9)  Promenades  archcologiques.  Par  G.  Boissier.  Paris :  L.  Ilachettc 
&  Co. 

(10)  3Ielanges  de  linguistique  et  d' anthropologic.  Par  A.  Hovelacque,  E. 
Pioot,  J.  Vinson.    Paris:  Leroux. 

(11)  Les  araignees  de  mon  plafond.    Par  P.  Ye'ron.     Paris:  Dentu. 

(12)  La  marine  des  anciens.  2;'me  partie.  Par  l'Amiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere.    Paris :  Plon. 

( 13)  Etudes  sur  le  combat.  Par  le  Colonel  Ardent  du  Picq.  Paris  : 
Uachette,  Dumaine. 

(14)  Lettres  de  Nordenshiold.  1878-1880.    Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(15)  Du  Jihin  au  Ml.  Par  Fortune'  du  Boisgobey.  Paris  :  Plon. 
(,16)  A  travers  VAlgerie.    Par  Paul  Bourde.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


M.  Reinach's  Manuel  de  philologie  (ij)  has  nothing,  bad  about 
it  but  its  title.  It  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  methodized  classical 
dictionary  based  on  Ereund's  Triennium  Philoloyicum,  and  giving 
in  successive  sections  information  about  classical  bibliography, 
palaeography,  art,  numismatics,  comparative  grammar,  music,  pro- 
sody, mythology,  and  what  are  roughly  called  antiquities — that  is 
to  say,  everything  except  literary  and  political  history  proper. 
Whether  a  methodical  treatise  giving  a  very  condensed  view  of 
all  these  subjects  as  wholes  is  better  than  a  dictionary  for  refer- 
ence as  they  occur  to  the  student  is  a  large  question  ;  but  the  task 
which  M.  Reinach  set  before  himself  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
accomplished. 

"  Solidarity  "  is  one  of  those  numerous  terms  of  modern 
French  political  slang  which  the  obstinate  Briton  sometimes  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  understand.  M.  Marion's  treatise  of  La 
solidarite  morale  (18)  might  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the 
instruction  of  such.  It  divides  itself  into  a  treatise  on  the  forma- 
tion of  individual  character  and  another  on  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals in  society  to  one  another.  Both  contain  evidence  of  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  reading. 

We  can  only  notice  here  the  important  and  learned  work  of 
M.  Lenormant  (19),  who  has  begun  with  the  Creation,  and  has 
declined  to  passer  au  deluge  in  less  than  six  hundred  pages.  The 
book  includes  an  account  and  a  discussion  of  the  traditional  cos- 
mogony of  all  Semitic  nations,  together  with  much  other  lore.  Its 
substance  appears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  same  as  that  of  some 
articles  by  its  author  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  Contemporary  Review. 

The  number  for  1879  of  M.  Jouin's  annual  survey  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  Salon  (20)  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  discussion  on 
bas-relief,  which  brings  out  the  hybrid  character  of  that  form 
of  art,  partaking  of  both  sculpture  and  painting. 

We  may  mention  two  translations  from  the  American-English, 
one  of  Colonel  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Young  (21),  and  the  other  a  French  version  of  a  book  not 
destitute  of  merit,  the  Political  Comedy  of  Europe  (22). 

M.  Desmaze's  book  (23)  has  an  admirable  subject,  and  contains 
some  curious  facts,  but  is  far  from  being  well  arranged  and  still 
further  from  completeness. 

M.  de  Sourdeval,  on  the  other  hand  (24),  has  contrived  to  get 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  information  into  a  small  space  and 
to  be  interesting  as  well. 

In  a  translated  handbook  of  Nihilism  (25),  warranted  by  two 
unexceptionable  authorities  —  MM.  Turgeuief  and  Herzen  the 
younger — a  good  deal  of  detail  will  be  found,  especially  in  reference 
to  Herzen  the  elder  and  to  Tchernichewsky  and  his  curious  novel 
What  is  to  be  Done? 

Positivist  politicians  still  continue  to  occupy  themselves  with 
Danton.  M.  Dubost's  handling  (26)  shows  ability,  but  is  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Br.  Robinet's.  Moreover  every  treatment  of  the 
French  Revolution  which  palliates  the  proscription  of  the  Giron- 
dins  and  the  September  massacres,  while  it  exclaims  at  the  murder 
of  the  Hebertists  and  Bantonists,  is  condemned  as  one-sided  by 
this  very  fact. 

Among  books  which  require  rather  mention  than  comment  we 
may  name  two  new  Guides-Joanne — one  on  the  baths  of 
Europe  (27)  and  one  on  the  Peninsula  (28) ;  an  excellent  geo- 
graphical Handbook  of  France  and  her  Colonies  (29),  well  illus- 
trated, in  a  cheap  form,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen ;  a  useful  Annual  Register  of  home  and 
foreign  affairs  for  the  year  1879,  by  a  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  (30)  ;  two  volumes,  or  rather  tracts,  of  the  Bibliotheque 
utile  (31),  one  dealing  with  the  invasion  of  1792,  the  other  with 
the  subject  (now  interesting  very  many  Frenchmen)  of  the  slow 
rate  of  increase  of  the  French  population  ;  and,  lastly,  the  first  two 
fascicules  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Vapereau's  well-known  Diction- 
naire  des  contemporains  (32).    This  last  needs  no  recommendation, 

(17)  Manuel  de  philologie  classique.  Par  S.  Reinach.  Paris  :  L.  Hachette 
&  Co. 

(18)  De  la  solidarite  morale.    Par  II.  Marion.    Paris:  Germer-Bailliere. 

(19)  Les  origines  de  Vhistoire  crapres  la  Bible.  Par  P.  Lenormant.  Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 

(20)  La  sculpture  au  Salon  de  1879.    Par  II.  Jouin.    Paris:  Plon. 

(21)  Histoire  des  Etals-Unis.  Par  T.  W.  Higginson.  Traduite  par  G. 
Ovre'e  et  A.  Varembey.    Paris  :  Hetzel. 

(22)  La  eomedie  politique  en  Europe.  Par  D.  Johnson.  Traduit  par 
A.  Mazon.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(23)  Histoire  de  la  mcdecine  legale  en  France.  Par  Charles  Desmaze. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(24)  Le  eheval  a  cote  de  I'homme.   Par  Ch.  de  Sourdeval.  Paris  :  Hetzel. 

(25)  Le  nihilisme  et  les  nihilistes.  Par  J.  B.  Amaudo.  Traduit  par  H. 
Bellenger.    Palis:  Dreyt'ous. 

(26)  Danton  et  la  politique  contemporaine.  Par  A.  Dubost.  Paris : 
Charpentier. 

(27)  Les  bains  de  VEurope.  Par  Ad.  Joanne  et  A.  Le  Pileur.  Paris  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(28)  Liineraire  de  VEspagne  et  du  Portugal.  Par  A.  Germond  de  La- 
vigne.   Paris  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

(29)  France,  Algerie  et  colonies.  Par  Oncsime  Eeclus.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(30)  Histoire  generate  de  Vannee  1879.  Par  Ch.  Savary.  Paris : 
Dreyfous. 

(31)  Bibliotheque  utile.  La  defense  nntionale  en  1792.  Par  P.  GafFarel. 
La  statistique  humuine  de  la  France.  Par  J.  Bertillou.  Paris  :  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

(32)  Dictionnaire  univcrscl  des  contemporains.  Par  G.  Vapereau.  yme 
edition.   Pasc.  1,  2.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
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though  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  M.  Vapereau  has  not  an  English 
sub-editor,  or  at  least  an  English  reader.  Mr.  Ansdell  would, 
we  should  imagine,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  achieved  a 
landscape  depicting  "  Pligichatn  in  the  isle  of  Pkye  " ;  and  if  the 
Marquess  of  Lorne  and  his  offices  are  worth  mentioning  at  all,  the 
fact  of  his  being  Governor-General  of  Canada,  an  appointment  of 
some  importance  and  not  of  yesterday,  deserves  notice. 

M.  Lernerre  has  enriched  his  Petite  Bibliothique  Litte retire,- 
which  is  already  one  of  the  most  important  collections  kept  on  sale 
by  any  publisher,  by  the  first  volume  of  a  complete  edition  of  Paul 
Louis  Courier  (33)  and  by  a  reprint  of  M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  Le 
Dandysme  (34).  The  first  recommends  itself.  M.  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy  is  an  unequal  and  rather  singular  writer,  whose  works,  though 
never  widely  popular  in  France  (notwithstanding  their  having 
sometimes  had  some  difficulties  with  Mrs.  Grundy),  have  been 
loudly  extolled  by  a  few  competent,  if  rather  way  ward,  j  udges.  Le 
Dandysme,  the  direct  object  of  which  is  the  glorification  of 
Bruuimel,  will  hardly,  we  think,  find  much  favour  in  England, 
though  its  author  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  is  no  fool. 
He  has  humour,  but  hardly  the  right  kind  of  humour  for  the 
subject. 

In  M.  A.  Daudet's  Theatre  (35)  there  is  only  one  piece  that  can 
be  called  really  remarkable,  and  that  is  L'  Arlcsienne.  This,  as  a 
dramatic  picture  of  that  Southern  passion  which  is  indifferent  to 
the  worthiness  or  faithfulness  of  the  beloved  object,  and  which, 
once  deceived,  turns  only  to  madness,  is  decidedly  powerful,  not  to 
mention  that,  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  least  hackneyed  districts  of  France,  it  has  the  value  that  might 
be  expected  in  a  work  by  the  author  of  Lettres  cle  mon  moulin. 
Les  absents — going  to  prove  that  that  class  of  persons  have  by  no 
means  toujours  tort — is  an  amusing  trifle,  but  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  the  remaining  pieces. 

The  author  of  La  train  17  deserves  the  first  place  among  a 
group  of  not  too  distinguished  or  successful  novelists.  But  La 
■maitresse  (36),  though  workmanlike  and  possessed  of  a  certain  in- 
terest like  all  M.  Claretie's  books  of  whatever  kind,  is  not  exactly 
a  masterpiece.  In  Les  soirees  de  Mcdan  (37),  M.  Zola  and  five  of 
his  young  friends  have,  they  tell  us  majestically,  defied  "  la  mau- 
vaise  foi  et  l'ignorance  de  la  critique  courante."  In  L'attaque  du 
Moulin,  which  is  the  master's  work,  and  which,  like  all  the  rest, 
is  a  tale  of  the  war  of  1870,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing a  piece  of  work  containing  nothing  objectionable.  It  is  a 
battle-sketch  which  might  serve  as  a  text  to  a  painting  of  De 
Neuville's,  and  it  shows,  what  we  as  the  present  representatives  of 
ignorant  and  unfair  criticism  are  well  enough  aware  of,  that,  if  M. 
Zola  would  leave  off  groping  in  the  mud  and  throwing  it  at  his 
betters,  he  would  make  a  very  fair  litterateur  of  the  second  class. 
The  young  friends,  however,  have  largely  made  up  for  the  modera- 
tion of  their  distinguished  chief,  and  Les  soirees  de  Mklan  will,  we 
have  good  hope,  do  its  part  in  bringing  naturalism  to  its  due  and 
much  to  be  wished-for  grave.  When  all  the  various  uncomely  parts 
and  acts  of  humanity  have  been  duly  described,  there  will  be  no- 
thing more  to  do,  and  then  M.  Zola  and  the  young  friends  will 
perhaps  turn  their  attention  to  literature  as  a  change.  _  Pere 
tnconnu^S)  is  a  rather  well-written  novel  of  French  military 
life  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  Les  guerres  de  la  paroisse 
a  picture  too  elaborate,  but  not  devoid  of  merit,  of  the  woes  of  the 
country  clergy  (39).  M.  Monteil  (40)  would  evidently  consider 
these  woes  more  than  merited,  for  Henriette  Grey  is  an  anti- 
clerical novel  of  a  fine  sincerity.  Mme.  Rene  Sosta  (41) — who  tells 
us  that  she  would  have  written  under  her  own  name,  but  that 
since  George  Sand's  day  no  French  publisher  will  take  a  lady's 
novel  except  under  a  male  nom  de  plume — has  imitated,  now  the 
late  M.  Feydeau,  now  the  living  M.  Feuillet,  more  well  than 
wisely.  Unefaute  (42)  and  Fosca  (43)  are  both  studies  of  pro- 
vincial life  for  the  most  part,  the  scene  of  the  former  being  Alsace, 
with  a  German,  of  course,  for  first  villain  ;  that  of  the  latter,  Rouen. 
M.  Dubarry's  book  (44)  has  but  little  literary  merit,  and  consists 
of  sections — half  tale,  half  history — representing  the  enormities  of 
Germans  from  the  first  Frederick  William  and  his  tabagie  down- 
wards. Lastly,  in  Les  belles  amies  de  M.  de  Talleyrand  (45),  Mme. 
Mary  Summer  has  completed  the  study  of  Republican  manners 
which  she  began  in  Le  dernier  amour  de  Mirabeau.  There  is  more 
archaeology  than  art  in  her  book. 

(33)  (Euvres  de  P.  L.  Courier.  Par  F.  de  Caussade.  Tome  1.  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(34)  Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell.  Par  J.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly. 
2^me  edition.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(35)  Theatre  d'Alplwnse  Daudet.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(36)  La  maitresse.    Par  Jules  Clare'tie.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(37)  Les  soirees  de  Mcdan.  Par  E.  Zola,  G.  de  Maupassant,  J.  K.  Huys- 
mans,  H.  Ceard,  L.  Henrique,  P.  Alexis.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(38)  Pere  inconnu.    Par  A.  de  Launay.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(39)  Les  guerres  de  la  paroisse.    Par  A.  Saulicre.    Paris :  Lemerre. 

(40)  Henriette  Grey.   Par  E.  Monteil.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(41)  La  maison  de  Lierre.    Par  Kene  Sosta.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(42)  Unefaute.    Par  Ch.  Legrand.  Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(43)  Fosca.    Par  G.  Claudin.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(44)  L'AUemagne  chez  elle  et  chez  les  autres.  Par  A.  Dubarry.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(45)  Les  belles  amies  de  31.  de  Talleyrand.  Par  M.  Summer.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy. 
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THE  NEW  BUDGET. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  lost  no  time  in  justifying  his 
assumption  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  has  brought  in  a  new  Budget  characterized 
by  the  boldness  which  has  always  marked  his  Budgets, 
and  explained  and  defended  in  one  of  those  masterly 
statements  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have 
offered  to  Parliament.  It  is  many  years  since  the  House 
of  Commons  has  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
so  grftat  an  intellectual  treat.  Novelties  assumed  the 
air  of  indisputable  truths,  and  complicated  figures 
were  woven  into  the  thread  of  an  easy  -  and  intel- 
ligible narrative,  in  a  manner  new  to  this  genera- 
tion, and  reminding  the  older  members  of  the  House 
of  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone  first  soared  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  financiers.  In  two  hours  Mr.  Gladstone 
re-arranged  the  wine  duties,  abolished  the  Malt-tax,  put  a 
heavy  penalty  on  the  publicans,  and  added  a  penny 
to  the  Income-tax.  The  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty 
with  France  afforded  an  opportunity  for  dealing 
with  wine.  Agricultural  distress  furnished  a  motive 
for  relieving  farmers  from  a  burden  of  which  they 
have  been  complaining  helplessly  and  hopelessly  time 
out  of  mind.  The  indignation  excited  by  the  violence  and 
arrogance  of  the  publicans  during  the  recent  elections 
imparted  a  peculiar  attraction  to  a  proposal  for  making 
publicans  pay  ;  and  even  the  unwelcome  addition  to  the 
Income-tax  was  sweetened  by  the  explanation  that  it  was 
made  for  a  purely  temporary  purpose,  and  was  merely  a 
contribution  by  means  of  which  a  great  advance  towards 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  was  to  be  purchased.  As  the 
crown  of  his  work,  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  establish 
something  like  a  real  surplus.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
had  been  content  with  a  modest  surplus  of  184,000?.  But 
this  surplus  is  already  non-existent.  It  has  been  swallowed 
up,  and  more  than  swallowed  up,  by  supplementary  esti- 
mates which  reach  200,000/.  If  all  the  great  and  various 
changes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  are  adopted 
by  Parliament,  he  calculates  on  having  an  effec- 
tive surplus  of  not  less  than  381,000?.  This  ho  holds 
in  reserve,  in  case  it  should  be  found  that  England 
must  or  ought  to  come  to  the  aid  of  India.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  positively  commit  himself  to  the  statement 
that  India  would  need  or  ought  to  receive  help.  What  he 
insisted  on  was  that  India  ought  not  to  receive  little 
grants  in  aid.  The  whole  burden  of  the  Afghan  war 
should  be  ascertained,  and  then  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
cnaracter  of  the  war  to  impose  on  England  the  moral  duty 
of  contributing  to  its  cost,  or  anything  in  the  state  of 
Indian  finances  which  made  the"  intervening  help  of 
England  indispensable.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  it  is 
found  possible  to  conclude  all  the  operations  of  the  war 
withm  a  few  months,  Mr.  Gladstone's  mode  of  regarding 
the  present  position  of  Indian  finance  is  the  right  o°ne.  1£ 
it  were  necessary  to  continue  costly  operations  in  Afghan- 
istan for  a  long  time  to  come,  India  might  be  starving 
while  England  was  making  inquiries.  But,  if  everything 
is  to  be  over  by  October,  the  total  cost  of  the  war  may  be 
approximately  ascertained  soon  enough  to  make  any  help 
given  by  England  at  once  seasonable  and  defensible  on 
broad  and  general  principles. 

The  reductions  in  the  wine  duties  are  expressly  proposed 
as  an  instrument  of  bargaining  with  France.  Parliament 
is  not  invited  to  sanction  them  ;  for,  if  they  were  accepted 


once  for  all,  they  would  no  longer  be  an  instrument  of 
bargaining.    France  would  have  got  all  we  had  to  give, 
and  we   should  not  know  what  France  would  give  in 
return.    But,  as  the  treaty  with  France  expires  at  tho 
end  of  the  year,  the  Government  must  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  before  the  present  treaty  expires. 
Our  Government  must  have  something  in  hand  which  it 
can  give,  or  not  give,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  met ;  and   therefore  it  is  proposed  that  Parliament 
shall  give   the  Government   power  to  reduce  the  wine 
duties    by  means  of  Orders    in    Council.    The  chief 
alteration  contemplated   is  the    reduction   of  duty  on 
the  very  lightest  kinds  of  wine   from  one  shilling  to 
sixpence  per  gallon.     There  is  then  to  be  a  graduated 
scale  according  to  the  ascending  degrees  of  alcoholic 
strength,   and  the   net  result  will  be  a   medium  duty 
of  is.  4c?.,  and  a  loss   to  the  Exchequer    which  this 
year  will  reach  240,000?.,  and  in  future  years  will  reach 
300,000/.    This  may  be  termed  the  French  part  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposals.    It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
drinkers  of  light  wine  that  the  Exchequer  is  willing  to 
suffer  ;  but  it  abandons  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in 
order  to  secure  access  for  our  goods  to  the  French  market. 
The  really  important  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  ." 
the  English  part,  and  the  chief  item  under  this  head  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Malt-tax.    Theoretically  the  Malt-tax  has 
been  long  recognized  as  indefensible.    Since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith  it  has  been  recognized  as  an  axiom  that 
taxation  should  be  imposed  on  the  finished  product,  and  not 
on  the  raw  material.  It  is  beer  that  ought  to  be  taxed,  and 
not  malt.  But  the  taxation  of  beer  has  always  been  supposed 
to  present  insuperable  difficulties.    Proposals  have  more 
than  once  been  made  to  reduce  the  Malt-tax,  but  Parlia- 
ment has  never  listened  to  them,  as  they  were  open  to  the 
unanswerable  objection  that  they  involved  a  great  loss  of 
revenue  while  they  left  a  bad  system  of  taxation  altoge- 
ther untouched.    Half  measures  are  impossible  with  the 
Malt-tax,  and  it  must  either  be  retained  or  abolished.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  going  to  abolish  the  Malt-tax  and  tax  beer, 
and  the  revenue  is  to  gain  and  not  lose  by  the  change.  It 
will,  he  calculates,  receive  in  future  years  350,000/.  more 
from  the  finished  product  than  it  now  receives  from  the 
raw  material.   Beer  is  to  pay  a  tax  of  six  shillings  per  barrel, 
but  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  financiers  is 
how  the  six  shillings  are  to  be  got.  Mr.  Gladstone  acknow- 
ledged that,  if  the  brewing  trade  was  in  the  position  it 
occupied  some  years  ago,  the  task  would  be  almost  hopeless ; 
but  the  character  of  the  trade  has  largely  changed,  and  it 
is  now  in  much  fewer  hands  than  it  formerly  was.  The 
breweries  in  this  country  have  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  diminished  by  fully  one-half.    In  1853  there  were 
45,294  ;   in  1879  there  were  only  22,27s.     If,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  private  brewing  is  not  dying  a  natural 
death,  yet  at  any  rate  it  is  shrinking  within  limits  so 
modest  and  so  narrow  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  an  obstacle  to  a  tax  on  beer  replacing  a  tax  on  malt. 
But  at  present  private  brewing  is  by  no  means  dead,  and 
there  is  no  intention  of  endeavouring  to  stop  its  operations. 
The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty  of  taxing  beer  produced  in  private  breweries 
is  to  keep  it  well  under,  what  he  terms,  the  eye  of  the  Re- 
venue Department.    To  do  this  the  means  of  seeing  must 
be  considerably  increased,  and  it  is  proposed  to  spend  no 
less  than  40,000/.  a  year  on  new  inspectors ;  and,  what 
with  the  diminished  number  of  private  breweries  and 
the  unceasing  vigilance  of  this  roving  army  of  officials, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  trusts  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  be  able  to  get  safely  into  his  pocket  the  six  shillings 
pur  barrel  that  will  be  due  to  him. 

Every  one  who  wishes  will  bo  allowed  to  brew,  but  then 
if  a  man  wishes  to  brew  he  will  have  to  record  his  intentions, 
lie  will  have  to  obtain  a  licence,  for  which  he  will  pay  a 
few  shillings,  and  which  he  will  be  able  to  procure  at  any 
money-order  office.  He  will  thus  bo  marked  out  as  a 
person  on  whom  the  Revenue  Department  is  going  to  keep 
its  eye.  But  if  he  is  a  very  little  man,  the  Revenue  De- 
partment, having  once  noticed  him,  will  afterwards  wink 
at  his  proceedings.  If  he  resides  in  a  house  under 
20J.  in  value,  he  will  hear  no  more  about  the  Malt  or 
Beer  tax,  provided  he  does  not  brew  for  sale.  If  he 
resides  in  a  house  above  20I.,  and  brews  for  his  own 
use,  he  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
brewing  materials  he  has  employed,  and  on  these  materials 
he  will  be  charged,  the  Revenue  Department  not  in  any 
waj-  supervising  the  process  of  brewing  or  its  results,  but 
merely  charging  him  for  the  quantity  of  beer  which  it 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  made  out  of  the  materials  if  he 
knew  his  business.  When  beer  is  made  for  sale,  it  will  be 
gauged  while  in  fermentation,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
it  can  be  gauged  most  easily  and  effectnally.  The  brewers 
will  carry  on  the  pi'ocess  of  fermentation  at  any  time  that 
may  be  most  convenient  to  them.  They  will  no  longer 
have  to  find  the  capital  to  reimburse  the  maltster 
for  the  Malt  duty ;  and,  as  all  brewers  will  pay  the 
same  trifling  licence,  large  brewers  will  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  the  present  licence,  which  increases 
with  the  quantity  produced.  Beer  therefore  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  cheaper.  It  will  be  cheaper  when  delivered 
to  families,  and  cheaper  in  the  hands  of  exporters ;  but  it 
will  probably  not  be  cheaper  when  sold  in  public-houses, 
for  the  publicans  are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
addition  to  the  revenue  which  will  reach  305,000?.,  and 
will  rise  to  350,000/.  in  future  years.  At  present  the 
publican  pays  for  his  licence  to  sell  beer  and  spirits 
3/.  6s.  He  will  in  future  pay  according  to  the 
value  of  his  house.  5/.  will  be  the  least  that  he  can 
pay,  and  then  his  house  must  be  under  10L ;  accord- 
ing as  his  house  is  better  ho  will  pay  more,  until  at 
last,  if  his  house  is  over  100Z.,  he  will  pay  30Z. 
Recent  legislation  has  largely  diminished  small  public- 
houses  and  driven  custom  to  the  larger  ones.  Establish- 
ments of  a  superior  class  have  thus  had  a  kind 
of  monopoly  created  in  their  favour,  and  the  law  now 
proposes  to  take  away  a  portion  of  what  the  law 
has  given  them.  This  new  taxation  of  the  publicans  is 
perfectly  justified,  and  the  competition  of  the  smaller 
houses  may  be  trusted  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  larger  houses  to  transfer  their  burden 
to  the  consumer.  But  the  abolition  of  the  Malt- tax  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  an  immediate  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money.  The  maltsters  who  have  paid  their 
duty  must  have  what  they  have  paid  refunded  to  them. 
It  is  a  fortunate  consequence  of  the  very  unfortunate 
season  of  last  year  that  the  stocks  of  malt  in  hand  are  now 
exceedingly  low,  and  the  present  is  probably  the  year  in 
which  the  abolition  of  the  duty  conld  bo  effected 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  general  taxpayer. 
Still,  even  if  advantage  is  taken  of  this  favourable  occa- 
sion, the  amount  to  bo  paid  will  be  not  less  than  1,100,000/. 
This  is  the  amount  which  the  nation  will  have  to  make 
good  in  order  to  get  the  Malt-tax  abolished,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposes  that  it  shall  be  made  good  by  the  addition 
of  a  penny  to  the  Income-tax.  This  penny  will  yield 
a,  sum  that  will  at  once  pay  off  the  maltsters  and  com- 
pensate the  loss  entailed  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
wine  duties.  For  this  year  the  publicans  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  supplying  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  surplus 
he  wishes  to  have  in  hand  in  case  he  has  to  come  to 
the  help  of  India.  Next  year  the  main  purpose  for 
which  the  additional  penny  is  imposed  will  no  longer 
exist,  as  the  maltsters  will  have  been  paid  off. 
There  will  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue  through  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties,  but  this  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  payments  of  the  publicans.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that  to  the  publicans  the  net  result  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's accession  to  the  Chancellorship  of  tho  Exchequer 
is  that  in  the  first  year  they  will  provide  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  a  surplus,  and  in  subsequent  years  will  pay  hand- 
somely in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  Gladstone 
Claret. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE  Government  is  well  advised  in  keeping  Mr. 
Goschen's  instructions  secret,  but  the  possible  pur- 
poses of  his  commission  lie  within  a  narrow  compass.  He 
is  certainly  not  authorized  to  threaten  war,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  offer  financial  assistance.  He  has 
perhaps  been  instructed  to  declare  that  all  the  Powers  are 
agreed  in  requiring  the  submission  of  Turkey  to  the  report 
of  the  Commission  which  is  to  define  the  Greek  frontier. 
He  will  also  urge  the  completion  of  the  bargain  with 
Montenegro,  which  was,  probably  not  without  Turkish 
complicity,  defeated  by  the  professedly  independent  action 
of  the  Albanians.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
can  add  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  late  Government 
against  the  scandalous  misgovernment  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces; but  possibly  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  may, 
since  the  Ministerial  change  in  England,  have  paid  even 
less  attention  than  formerly  to  the  representations  of  Sir 
Heney  Layard,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
soon  recalled.  Mr.  Goschen's  political  position  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  possession  of  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Cabinet,  are  well  understood  at  Constantinople ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Ministers  who  are  believed  to  be 
unfriendly  will  exercise  greater  influence  over  Turkey  than 
their  more  complaisant  predecessors.  At  present  the 
appearances  are  favourable ;  for  the  obnoxious  Ministers 
who  had  thwarted  and  defied  English  influence  have  at 
last  been  dismissed.  Sir  H.  Layard*  had  in  vain  urged 
on  the  Sultan  the  expediency  of  a  change  which  may 
perhaps  have  resulted  from  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Goschen.  The  ancient  practice  of  relying  on  the  rival- 
ries and  dissensions  of  the  European  Governments  has 
not  been  abandoned.  It  is  not  certain  that  Russia  may 
not  have  encouraged  the  policy  of  resistance  and  in- 
action, as  in  the  days  of  General  Ignatieff.  The  late 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  never  cordially 
supported  Sir  Henry  Layard,  although  his  Government  is 
supposed  to  have  approved  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Goschen. 
The  Austrian  Government  would  probably  welcome  the 
settlement  of  the  Greek  and  Montenegrin  disputes,  with  a 
view  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  own  newly-acquired  pro- 
vinces. Its  interest  in  reforming  the  administration  of 
Macedonia  is  doubtful,  especially  as  the  Russian  hold  on 
Bulgaria  is  constantly  becoming  more  complete  through 
the  generals  and  officers  who  command  the  army.  There 
is  little  use  in  urging  on  the  Turkish  Government  the 
danger  of  defying  the  concert  of  European  Powers  if  it 
is  known  that  their  policy  is  not  identical. 

Mr.  Goschen  made  a  large  but  necessary  sacrifice  to 
diplomatic  courtesy  when,  on  presentation  of  his  cre- 
dentials, he  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Sultan's  sincere 
desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  The 
gross  mismanagement  of  all  public  affairs  was  by  impli- 
cation attributed  to  the  late  Ministers,  who  were  assuredly 
not  above  suspicion  ;  but,  if  they  encouraged  corruption 
and  tolerated  anarchy,  their  power  was  wholly  derived  from 
the  sovereign.  Among  many  changes,  one  honest  ant1 
vigorous  Minister  sincerely  attempted  the  correction  ot 
abuses  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  office, 
he  might  perhaps  have  introduced  considerable  reforms  ; 
but,  even  before  his  dismissal,  Khaireddin  was  hampcicii 
by  the  general  belief  that  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  the 
Palace,  and  his  successors  have  enjoyed  a  longer  tenure  of 
office  on  condition  of  advising  their  master  to  follow  his 
own  inclination.  For  some  time  after  his  accession  the 
present  Sultan  was  supposed  to  be  well-meaning,  ignorant, 
and  timid;  but  the  judgment  of  competent  observers  or* 
fuller  experience  has  been  greatly  altered.  It  is  nou- 
thought  that  the  Sultan  possesses  considerable  ability,  and 
that  he  originates  and  directs  the  policy  of  Ministers  who 
secure  his  favour  by  implicit  submission  to  his  wishes. 
Either  through  religious  prejudice  or  as  a  result  of  deli- 
berate calculation,  he  has  allied  himself  with  the  fanatical 
Mahometans  in  opposition  to  moderate  and  intelligent 
advisers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sultan  was  the 
author  of  the  arrest  of  the  missionary  who  was  afterwai 'ds 
released  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  H.  Layard,  and 
that  he  originated  the  scandalous  condemnation  of 
the  Turkish  scholar  who  had  assisted  in  the  translation 
of  a  religious  work.  The  assassin  of  a  Russian  officer, 
who  has  not  yet  been  executed,  is  supposed  to  bo 
under  the  personal  protection  01  the  Sultan.  A  despot 
who  really  as  well  as  nominally  exercises  absolute  power 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  a  weaker  ruler,  who  may 
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perhaps  be  persuaded  to  change  his  advisers.  It  may  be 
found  impossible  to  convince  the  Sultan  that  he  has  any- 
thing to  gain  by  deference  to  the  counsels  and  demands  of 
England,  or  even  of  Europe.  The  first  condition  of  im- 
provement would  be  the  appointment  of  honest  Ministers 
and  the  selection  of  competent  provincial  Governors  ;  but 
the  Sultan  is  jealous  of  ability,  because  it  is  usually  com- 
bined with  independence.  He  has  with  difficulty  been 
persuaded  to  retain  the  services  of  Midhat  as  Governor  of 
Syria,  and  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  endure  his  presence 
at  Constantinople.  On  this  point  he  will  probably  not  be 
exposed  to  English  pressure,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often 
expressed  strong  dislike  of  the  most  resolute  opponent  of 
Ignatieff.  Midhat' s  character  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
unsullied,  but  he  possesses  a  foresight  and  daring  which 
are  rare  among  Turkish  politicians.  The  Sultan  perhaps 
■can  hardly  be  blamed  for  fearing  a  king-maker  to  whom 
he  owes  his  own  elevation. 

But  for  untoward  circumstances  Midhat  would  have 
conferred  on  his  country  a  more  undoubted  and  permanent 
benefit  than  the  dethronement  of  the  miserable  tool  of 
Russian  intrigue.  As  the  projector  of  a  representative 
.system  he  incurred  much  ridicule,  but  when  the  first 
Turkish  Parliament  was  returned  by  elections  which  were 
perhaps  not  always  strictly  regular,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  Midhat  had  discerned  the  only  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  accumulated  results  of  a  succession  of  in- 
capable despots.  The  provincial  deputies  displayed  a 
political  aptitude  which  has  rarely  been  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  strongly  remonstrating  against  defi- 
nite grievances,  instead  of  diverging  into  constitutional 
theories  or  revolutionary  agitation.  With  the  instinct  of 
eai'ly  English  Parliaments  they  confined  themselves  to 
definite  demands,  and  they  had  no  desire  to  contest  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  if  it  were  exercised  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  law.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  during  his  short  residence  at  Constantinople, 
failed  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  new 
Institution.  The  Russians  with  greater  astuteness  stipu- 
lated at  San  Stefano  for  the  abolition  of  the  Parliament, 
which  had  already  been  dispersed  during  the  war.  If  the 
experiment  had  been  fully  and  fairly  tried,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  something  like  public  opinion  might  have 
been  formed  in  Constantinople  itself ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
regret  the  failure  of  an  institution  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  revived  by  the  present  Sultan.  The  only  corporate 
body  now  consulted  on  public  affairs  is  the  spiritual 
hierarchy,  which  can  always  be  trusted  to  declare  that 
Innovation  and  improvement  are  profane.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Ulemas  have  con-firmed  the  intention  of  the 
Sultan  by  declaring  that  it  is  unlawful  to  put  to  death 
the  Mahometan  murderer  of  a  Christian  victim.  The 
Sultan  has  apparently  resolved  to  stake  his  dignity 
and  throne  on  his  success  in  resisting  European  dicta- 
tion. 

The  solution  of  the  interminable  Eastern  question  is 
still  conjectural  and  remote.  The  force  of  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  Turkish  power  has  been 
weakened,  but  not  altogether  destroyed,  by  the  disastrous 
■war  of  1877.  Statesmen  valued  the  Empire  principally 
because  it  existed,  and  it  was  foreseen  that,  if  anything 
better  could  be  put  in  its  place,  the  change  could 
only  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  a  formidable  convul- 
sion. The  substitution  of  Russian  dominion  was  un- 
palatable to  England,  to  Austria,  and  occasionally  to 
France;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  German  Emperor,  if 
not  his  Minister,  encouraged  the  enterprise  which,  having 
long  been  meditated,  was  undertaken  on  the  pretext  of  the 
Bulgarian  massacres.  The  Sultan  still  considers  himself 
necessary  to  Europe  because  he  holds  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  narrow  seas.  It  was  to  dislodge  him  from  his  post 
that  the  war  was  commenced,  of  which,  according  to  an 
apparently  official  account,  the  object  was  declared  by  the 
EmpeeoB  himself  to  be  Constantinople.  None  of  the  petty 
States  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  are  capable  of  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent existence  if  they  are  threatened  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  Russia.  The  Prince  of  Roumania  concurred 
in  the  invasion  of  Turkey  without  a  shadow  of  provoca- 
tion ;  the  Prince  of  Servia  had  in  the  previous  year  wan- 
tonly broken  the  peace  at  the  instigation  of  Russia;  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  lately  accepted  a  commission  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  he  allows  the  Russian  commander  of 
his  forces  to  proclaim  and  enforce  martial  law  in  a  Bulga- 
rian district.    The  Greeks  might  be  more  eligible  as  heirs 


of  the  decaying  Empire  ;  but  their  numbers  and  strength 
are  insufficient  to  give  them  supremacy  over  their  Slavonic 
neighbours.  No  dream  appears  for  the  present  more 
empty  than  the  project  of  a  powerful  confederation  of  the 
"  free  provinces  of  the  Balkans."  It  will  perhaps  be 
necessary  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  defend  the  Turk  in 
his  possession  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  prospects  of 
improving  his  administration  are  not  hopeful.  If  Mr. 
Goschen  fails  in  his  mission,  his  inability  to  regenerate 
Turkey  will  not  prove  that  any  other  ambassador  could 
have  accomplished  more. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

THE  contest  among  General  Grant,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr. 
Sherman  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency has  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Garfield,  who  had  not 
been  proposed  as  a  candidate.  His  name  first  appeared  in 
the  return  of  the  nineteenth  ballot,  in  which  he  received 
one  vote.  In  the  twenty-sixth  ballot  he  had  risen  to  two 
votes,  and  the  number  of  his  supporters  gradually  and 
slowly  increased.  On  the  twenty-ninth  ballot  he  obtained 
the  absolute  majority  of  399,  and  the  choice  was,  according 
to  custom,  then  made  unanimous.  It  is  said  that  the 
arrangement  was  made  between  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  from  Washington  directed  the  policy  of  the 
Convention.  The  nominee  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  is 
unknown  to  fame,  except  in  New  York,  where  he  officiates 
as  Mr.  Conkling's  lieutenant  in  the  management  of  elec- 
tions and  of  political  manoeuvres.  Mr.  Conkling,  though  ho 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  Grant  party,  was  the  first  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Garfield  on  his  good  fortune,  and  the 
Convention  separated  in  a  state  of  joyous  enthusiasm.  In 
the  earlier  ballots  Grant's  numbers  varied  from  305  to 
315,  while  Blaine  remained  steady  at  about  285,  and 
Sherman  scarcely  exceeded  100.  Mr.  Garfield  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Convention  as  principal  leader  o£ 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  therefore  in  a 
certain  sense  achieved  a  triumph  over  his  competitors. 
The  majority  had  determined,  not  only  that  Grant  should 
not  be* elected,  but  that  he  should  not  be  represented  by 
any  partisan  substituted  in  his  place.  Mr.  Sherman  will 
now  almost  certainly  be  included  in  the  future  Cabinet,  if  a 
Republican  President  is  elected.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  room  may  be  found  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and  perhaps  for 
Mr.  Conkling.  General  Grant  has  nothing  to  console  him 
for  the  severe  disappointment  which  he  must  suffer  after 
three  years  of  steady  calculation  and  incessant  effort.  Mr. 
Garfield  may  pei'haps  be  a  good  President,  though  his 
name  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  any  section  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  is  now  Senator  for  Ohio,  the  State 
to  which  the  actual  President  belongs.  His  connexion  with 
Mr.  Sherman  renders  it  probable  that  he  is  not  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  Civil  Service  reform  ;  but  he  has  always  op- 
posed schemes  for  defrauding  the  public  creditor  by  the 
substitution  of  paper  or  silver  for  gold.  His  personal 
character  has  not  been  assailed,  though  Democratic 
journalists  will  now  probably  accuse  him  of  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption. The  people  of  the  United  States  are  never  con- 
sulted as  to  the  choice  of  a  President.  The  Republican 
party  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
nominee  whose  name  had  never  been  thought  of,  except 
perhaps  by  some  ingenious  tactician,  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  unanimously  elected. 

If  the  Derby  were  run  only  once  in  four  years,  the  ex- 
citement produced  in  England  would  be  as  universal  as  tho 
interest  caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  Presidential 
election ;  and  it  would  be  much  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Americans  are  too  sensible  to  trouble  themselves  deeply 
about  a  contest  which  has  little  practical  importance. 
They  know  that  their  country  will  continue  to  prosper 
under  any  President  who  can  be  chosen,  and  that  he  has 
little  control  over  legislation,  and  scarcely  a  choice  as  to 
the  discharge  of  his  administrative  duties.  Many  Presi- 
dents selected  for  their  inoffensive  mediocrity  have  passed 
through  their  terms  of  office  without  discredit  to  them- 
selves or  conspicuous  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
In  several  instances  Vice-Presidents,  elected  to  a  sine- 
cure office  with  natural  indifference  to  their  quali- 
fications, have,  on  succeeding  to  the  higher  post  on 
an  accidental  vacancy,  maintained  themselves  at  the 
ordinary  Presidential  level.    Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
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■was  the  most  unfit  for  the  position  in  the  whole  list  of 
Presidents,  did  no  permanent  harm  by  his  eccentricities. 
The  nominations  of  the  two  great  parties  arc  watched  with 
a  stronger  interest  than  the  actual  election,  except  in  such 
rare  instances  as  that  of  1876,  when  the  candidate  who 
had  been  constitutionally  elected  was  defeated  by  fraud. 
The  final  choice  of  Presidential  Electors  is  a  trial  of 
strength,  but  it  offers  little  scope  to  the  ingenuity  which 
is  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  State  and  general 
Conventions.  The  game  of  combined  skill  and  chance 
■which  has  been  played  at  Chicago  is  preferred  by  the  great 
multitude  of  American  citizens  to  any  other  form  of  re- 
creation. The  animated  episode  which  occurred  in  one  of 
the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Convention  both  indicated 
and  stimulated  the  genuine  pleasure  which  is  felt  by  the 
delegates  and  the  audience. 

The  description  of  the  knots  of  partisans  who  support 
the  several  candidates  as  factious  is  perhaps  too  com- 
plimentary or  too  serious.  They  are  banded  together  for 
the  moment  by  a  common  desire  to  win,  with  scarcely 
any  ulterior  motive.  The  Convention  as  a  whole  draws 
up  a  code  or  exposition  of  Republican  policy  which,  as 
far  as  it  has  any  meaning  or  effect,  is  equally  binding  on 
all  the  competitors.  The  most  definite  article  in  the  creed 
is  protection  to  native  industry,  while  the  vaguest  and 
least  sincere  is  Civil  Service  reform.  One  eccentric  dele- 
gate, who  declared  that  the  Republicans  intended  the 
spoils  to  belong  to  the  victors,  was  silenced  by  a  unani- 
mous protest,  which  his  unseasonable  candour  deserved. 
The  minority,  which  supports  the  SECRETARY  of  the 
Treasury,  must  have  been  amused  by  its  own  con- 
currence in  a  doctrine  which  would  make  official 
position  independent  of  political  services.  It  is  known 
that  the  numerous  functionaries  who  depend  on  the 
Treasury  have,  at  the  instance  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  chief  of  the  department,  acted  as  canvassers  and 
election  agents  throughout  the  recent  contest.  All  the 
leaders  of  all  the  so-called  factions  are  equally  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  political  patronage.  Air.  Blaine,  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Conkling  are,  like  Mr.  Sherman,  distin- 
guished by  their  skill  in  managing  all  kinds  of  elections. 
The  adroitness  of  themselves  and  their  subordinate  agents 
sustained  the  interest  of  the  Convention  by  keeping  its 
result  in  doubt  to  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
thought  to  have  achieved  a  signal  triumph  when  he  in- 
duced the  State  Convention  of  Philadelphia  to  instruct 
its  delegates  to  vote  unanimously  for  Grant.  Mr. 
Conkling  succeeded  not  less  brilliantly  at  New  York  ;  but 
afterwards  malcontent  members  of  both  delegations  as- 
serted their  independence ;  and  the  Chicago  Convention 
determined  to  repudiate  the  right  of  dictation  by  a 
State  majority.  Disputed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness were  avowedly  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  their  tendency  to  serve  or  to  injure  the  interests  of  the 
candidates.  Probably  no  foreigner  has  at  any  time  fully 
understood  the  process  by  which  in  successive  ballots  the 
fortunate  nominee  is  eventually  arrived  at.  On  many 
former  occasions  a  preference  has  been  given  to  the  can- 
didate who  was  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  final  contest 
with  the  opposite  party  ;  but  the  Republicans,  not- 
withstanding their  narrow  escape  from  defeat  at  the  last 
election,  are  now  so  confident  of  their  superiority  to  the 
Democrats  that  they  feel  at  liberty  to  consult  only  their 
personal  predilections. 

None  of  the  candidates  excited  any  popular  enthusiasm. 
It  had  been  thought  possible  that  General  Grant  would  be 
chosen  by  acclamation ;  but  the  hopes  of  his  adherents 
have  been  signally  disappointed.  The  prejudice  against  a 
third  term  seems  almost  to  have  counteracted  the  influence 
of  his  personal  distinction  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ela- 
borate care  which  he  has  taken  both  to  avoid  contact  with 
his  countrymen  and  to  keep  himself  in  their  recollection 
by  the  honours  which  ho  has  courted  in  foreign  countries, 
his  questionable  success  as  President  is  not  less  vividly 
remembered  than  his  great  military  services.  His  most 
formidable  antagonist,  Mr.  Blaine,  was  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced politician  of  the  familiar  American  type.  In  com- 
mon with  the  other  competitors,  Grant  and  Blaine  pro- 
fessed precisely  the  same  opinions.  It  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  conducted  the  Government  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  perhaps  their  respective  Cabinets  might  have 
been  not  very  differently  constituted.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  console  a  defeated  rival  by  making  him  a  Minister.  Mr. 
Seward,  then  the  principal  leader  of  the  Republican  party, 
took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  wTho 
had  been  preferred  on  account  of  his  obscurity. 


It  can  scarcely  be  an  insular  prejudice  that  the  English 
method  of  appointing  a  Prime  Minister  by  natural  selec- 
tion is  more  conducive  to  the  public  welfare  than  the 
American  process  of  choosing  a  President.  The  ablest  or 
most  powerful  member  of  the  dominant  party  becomes 
Minister  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  his  party.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  only  living  persons  who  have  held  the  highest  office  in 
the  State  have  been  the  present  leader  of  the  Government 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  An  election  of  a 
Prime  Minister  by  a  Convention  organized  according  to 
the  Birmingham  model  would  not  be  conducted  with 
the  light-hearted  indifference  which  prevailed  at  Chi- 
cago. Every  intelligent  Englishman  knew  that  the  future 
course  of  legislation  and  policy  would  depend  on  the  result 
of  the  trial  of  strength  between  Lord  Beaconsfield  and! 
Mr.  Gladstone.  When  the  struggle  was"  decided  the 
popular  voice  demanded  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington  the  subordination  of  their  pretensions  to  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  impossible  supposition 
that  an  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  of  the  political 
rank  of  Mr.  Garfield  had  been  directed  by  the  Queen  to 
form  an  Administration,  all  parties  would  have  been 
equally  amazed.  A  President  nominated  at  a  Chicago 
Convention  is  much  more  truly  a  product  of  accident  than 
an  hereditary  king. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  ON  AFGHANISTAN. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  took  the  utmost  pains  to  be  at 
once  as  explicit  and  as  guarded  as  possible  in  stating 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Afghanistan. 
He  took  the  unusual  course  of  reading  a  memorandum  to 
the  House,  in  which  every  phrase  had  been  carefully 
weighed.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  present  Ministry  to  take 
Parliament  into  its  confidence,  but  it  is  perfectly  impossi- 
ble that  this  confidence  should  be  absolute.  A  Govern- 
ment cannot  act  at  all  if  it  is  to  tell  beforehand  all  that 
it  has  to  do,  and  however  much  Lord  Hartington  might 
wish  to  trace  the  lines  of  a  general  policy,  he  was  obliged 
to  say  that  much  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  still 
more  on  what  had  been  arranged  before  he  came  into 
office.  It  was,  he  said,  out  of  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  Lord 
Ripon.  They  related  in  great  part  to  many  operations 
of  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  character ;  and  he  added 
that  information  as  to  what  is  said  here  reaches  Af- 
ghanistan with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  jealous 
and  suspicious  character  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  renders 
it  very  necessary  that  no  premature  or  incomplete  dis- 
closure of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  should  be 
made.  Otherwise  Lord  Riton  might  be  seriously  embar- 
rassed in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  him.  No  one  in  the  House  complained  of 
this  reserve,  nor  was  any  one  likely  to  complain.  Common 
sense  tells  one  Parliament  after  another  that  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  must  have  secrets  which  it  cannot  disclose,  and 
which  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  attempt  to  dis- 
close. There  is  no  meaning  in  a  Ministi'y  having  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  the  House  does 
not  confide  in  it,  and  it  must  be  trusted  to  manage  business 
which  requires  secresy  as  well  as  business  which  admits  of 
frankness.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  Opposition 
set  up  an  impracticable  standard  of  openness  ;  and,  in 
their  anxiety  to  discredit  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  talked  as  if  Parliament  was  in  partnership  with 
the  Executive,  and  had  a  right  to  know  everything 
its  partner  was  doing.  Any  reticence  was  treated  as  a 
sort  of  fraud  or  trickery,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
a  theory  so  incompatible  with  the  exigencies  of  public 
affairs  must  be  abandoned  when  those  who  offered  it  to 
the  electors  came  to  be  invested  with  responsibility.  It  i-i 
also  to  be  noted  that  Lord  Hartington  has  discovered 
that  no  part  of  the  world  is  now  so  remote  that  intelli- 
gence which  ought  to  be  withheld  will  not  penetrate  to 
it  if  this  intelligence  is  indiscreetly  given.  Information, 
he  has  found  out,  reaches  Afghanistan  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  It  is  not  very  long  since  very  severe  criti- 
cism was  passed  on  the  late  Government  for  stopping  the 
communications  of  correspondents  as  to  the  turn  which 
military  events  were  taking.  It  was  regarded  as  absurd 
to  suppose  that  what  was  told  in  England  would  be  scut 
back  to  poor  ignorant  semi-barbarians  like  the  Afghan 
chiefs.    Even  it'  such  people  were  told  anything,  it  waa 
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said  to  be  impossible  that  they  should  know  how  to  profit 
by  it.  They  were  occupied  with  fighting  after  their  rude 
manner,  or  absorbed  in  their  intestine  quarrels,  and  had 
no  time'  or  thought  for  what  might  appear  in  English 
journals.  All  this  criticism  was  founded  on  a  mere  de- 
lusion. Information,  arrives  in  Afghanistan,  not  slowly, 
but  with  extraoi'dinary  rapidity,  and  the  Afghans  appear 
to  be  of  a  character  which  is  in  a  special  manner  excited 
and  stimulated  by  the  intelligence  they  so  quickly  receive. 

The  Government  has,  as  Lord  Hartington  informed  the 
House,  two  main  objects  which  it  will  keep  in  view  while 
determining  its  Afghan  policy.  The  first  object  is  to 
bring  the  actual  military  operations  to  a  close.  Expe- 
ditions are  still  being  undertaken  from  time  to  time  from 
headquarters,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or  reducing  to 
submission  tribes  who  have  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  or 
threatened  or  attacked  our  communications.  Lord  Ripon 
has  been  instructed  to  restrict  the  area  and  scope  of  these 
operations  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  any  further 
collision  with  tribes  beyond  the  limits  which  we  now 
occupy.  Of  course,  while  the  Queen's  troops  remain  in 
the  country,  their  supplies  and  communications  must  be 
secured.  But  the  Government  want  above  all  things  to 
get  the  Queen's  troops  out  of  Afghanistan.  General 
Donald  Stewart  has  already  received  orders  to  with- 
draw his  troops  with  the  least  possible  delay  compatible 
with  their  health  ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  Cabul  is 
to  be  evacuated  not  later  than  the  end  of  October,  and 
that  the  staff  and  stores  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  Cabul  until  the  end  of  October  arc  to  be  at 
once  sent  back.  The  occupation  of  Cabul  is  thus,  in  one 
sense,  at  an  end.  The  troops  will  stay  there  for  a  little 
more  than  four  months,  not  because  the  Government  wishes 
they  should  remain  there,  but  because  they  cannot  be 
brought  back  until  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  bring  troops  that  have  been  more  or 
less  acclimatized  to  the  temperature  of  the  Afghan  high- 
lands down  to  such  a  fiery  furnace  as  Peshawur  is  in  the 
hot  season.  Cholera  and  dysentery  would  do  more  mis- 
chief in  a  month  than  the  arms  of  the  Afghans  could  do  in 
a  year.  But  the  Afghans  will  know  with  extraordinary 
rapidity — or  it  may  be  said  that  they  knew  in  a  few 
hours  after  Lord  Hartington  spoke — that  the  English 
troops  are  now  staying  on  in  Cabul  for  merely  sanitary 
reasons.  They  are  not  there  to  impose  a  settlement  on 
the  country.  If  the  Afghans  can  settle  their  affairs  be- 
fore the  end  of  October  so  much  the  better  for  them  and 
for  England.  Bat  the  presence  of  the  troops  will  no 
longer  be  an  instrument  of  pressure  to  force  them  to  a 
settlement.  They  have  only  got  to  abstain  from  threaten- 
ing or  attacking  the  English  communications  and  they 
need  take  no  count  of  the  English  army.  In  one  way 
Lord  Hartington  may  be  said  to  be  only  talking  the 
language  of  the  late  Government.  They  always  spoke  of 
retiring  when  possible.  They  constantly  disclaimed  any 
purpose  of  a  permanent  or  even  of  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion. But  it  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  a  new 
departure  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
the  troops  is  only  a  question  of  sanitary  prudence,  and 
that  the  Afghans  have  simply  to  determine  among  them- 
selves who  it  is  to  be  that  shall  take  over  Cabul  when 
the  English  leave  it  at  a  date  by  which  they  are  pledged 
to  hand  it  over  to  some  one. 

The  second  object  of  the  Government  is  to  leave  behind 
something  like  the  prospect  of  a  settled  government. 
What  are  its  precise  views  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
Lord  Ripon  should  work  in  order  to  attain  this  very 
desirable  end,  is  the  secret  which  Lord  Hartington 
cannot  disclose.  Matters,  as  Lord  Hartington  said,  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  him  to  give  any  de- 
finite information.  But  even  without  being  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Government,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  settlement 
towards  which  the  Government  is  working  must  be  one  of 
two  kinds.  There  must  either  be  one  ruler  in  Afghan- 
istan or  many.  If  there  is  to  be  one  ruler,  he  must 
either  be  actively  supported  by  the  British  Government, 
or  he  must  be  a  person  who,  by  his  own  superior  energy, 
his  eminence  of  character,  and  his  command  of  re- 
sources and  men,  can  overawe  all  rivals.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  intend  to  place  and  keep  its  nominee  in 
power,  for  its  nominee  could  not  govern  for  a  day 
if  the  English  troops  were  removed  from  Cabul.  A 
person  capable  of  overawing  all  rivals  is  not  likely  to 
drop  from  the  skies.  If  such  a  person  existed,  or  was 
likely  to  reveal  himself  before  the  end  of  October,  his 


name  and  qualifications  must  surely  be  known  already.  It. 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Government  contemplates 
the  division  of  Afghanistan  into  principalities,  either  in- 
dependent of  each  other  or  bound  by  merely  nominal  tics 
to  one  common  chief.  We  arc  going  at  the  end  of  October 
to  give  up  Cabul  to  some  one,  and  if  we  cannot  find  a  big 
man  to  whom  to  give  it  up,  we  must  give  it  up  to  a  little 
one.  On  one  point  Lord  Hartington  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  give  some  definite  information.  The  present 
Government  wishes  that  in  retiring  from  Afghanistan  wo 
should  retire  from  it  altogether,  if  to  retire  from  it  alto- 
gether is  found  possible.  Lord  Hartington  said  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  we  had  come  under  any  tinder- 
taking  with  regard  to  Candahar.  If  we  are  bound  to 
any  one  we  must  of  course  abide  by  our  engagements, 
nor  was  Lord  Hartington  prepared  to  say  that  whatever 
might  have  been  done  to  pledge  us  in  regard  to  Can- 
dahar was  objectionable.  He  might  find  that  the  course 
already  taken  was  the  best  course  to  take  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. But,  so  far  as  the  Government  found  tho- 
field  clear,  it  would  approach  the  subject  with  an  anxious 
wish  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  Candahar  as  may  be 
practicable.  Lord  Hartington  cannot  contemplate  with- 
out alarm  the  prospect  of  a  large  British  force  being  per- 
manently quartered  in  Candahar.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  would  regard  with  pleasure  such  a  prospect. 
What  has  to  be  decided  is  whether  Candahar  is  of  a- 
value  to  us  that  no  other  part  of  Afghanistan  is  ;  and 
whether,  if  it  possesses  this  value,  it  can  be  kept  sub- 
ject to  our  special  influence,  although  no  large  force  of 
British  troops  may  be  quartered  there.  In  the  same 
way  the  Ministry  approaches  the  subject  of  the  scien- 
tific frontier  which  it  was  supposed  was  secured  for 
us  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamuk  with  a  desire  to  have  as 
little  of  this  scientific  frontier  as  possible.  It  will  in- 
quire whether  the  scientific  frontier  is  of  any  real  valuo 
for  military  purposes,  and  if  it  finds  that  only  a  portion, 
of  it  is  of  any  military  value,  it  will  only  retain  as 
much  as  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  or  prudent  to' 
hold.  The  information  on  this  head  given  to  the  House 
was  of  considerable  importance.  Lord  Hartington  did  not 
attack  the  policy  of  the  late  Ministry.  He  undertook 
to  carry  out  all  to  which  the  late  Ministry  was  positively 
pledged.  He  may  even  be  said  to  be  aiming  in  a  general 
way  at  the  objects  which  the  late  Ministry  set  before  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  working  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  the  late  Ministry  worked.  His 
policy  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  it  is  not  one  that  he  has 
borrowed. 


THE  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

AX  abundance  of  objections  may  be  brought  against  the 
principle  of  a  treaty  of  commerce.  It  is  at  best  a 
concession  to  economical  weakness ;  an  acknowledgment 
that  in  matters  of  business,  as  in  other  matters,  human 
nature  has  to  be  tempted  into  doing  what  is  good  for  it. 
In  such  a  world  as  free-traders  once  dreamed  of,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  would  be  an  absurdity.  Long  before  this,  it 
used  to  be  supposed,  every  civilized  country  would  have 
welcomed  the  produce  of  every  other,  and  have  regarded 
Customs  duties  as  an  unpleasing  tribute  to  the  coarse 
necessities  of  revenue.  We  must  live  and  pay  our  wav, 
each  Government  would  have  said  pensively  to  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  money  is  so  hard  to  come  by  that  we  must 
raise  a  little  of  it  out  of  the  goods  which  it  suits  you  to 
send  us.  But  that  little  shall  be  as  little  as  possible,  and 
it  shall  become  less  as  our  people  learn  to  appreciate  the 
ennobling  privilege  of  paying  direct  taxes.  Unfor- 
tunately, civilized  Governments  other  than  our  own 
have  said  the  very  opposite  to  all  this.  The  only 
kind  of  free-trade  which  they  set  any  value  on  is 
a  strictly  one-sided  kind.  They  want  to  get  their  own 
goods  admitted  on  easy  terms  into  England.  From  first 
to  last  it  is  only  the  producer  that  they  think  of.  In  his 
interest  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  consumers- 
or  to  benefit  English  consumers.  They  regard  the  com- 
munity solely  in  its  producing  capacity,  without  in  tho 
least  recognizing  the  fact  that  each  producer  is  himself  a 
consumer  of  more  things  than  he  produces.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  is  an  attempt  to  turn  this  curious  tendency  to 
good  account.  This  generation  of  Englishmen  has  pretty 
well  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  Free-trade  become 
general,  and  it  finds  in  such  negotiations  as  those  which 
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the  English  Foreign  Office  is  now  carrying  on  with  France 
the  best  available  substitute.  The  French  Government 
will  not  hear  of  letting  in  English  goods  duty  free,  but 
they  are  willing  to  make  a  bargain  with  us.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  to  them  about  the  French  consumer,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  yearning  he  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for 
English  manufactures.  That  is  a  yearning  which  the 
French  GoVernment  recognize  only  to  check.  But  they 
will  listen  if  you  talk  to  them  about  the  French  pro- 
ducer, and  point  out  to  them  that,  if  they  will  only  let 
this  or  that  description  of  English  goods  come  into  France 
at  a  reduced  duty,  this  or  that  description  of  French  goods 
snail  be  allowed  to  come  into  England  at  a  reduced  duty. 
It  is  a  come-down,  no  doubt,  for  Free-traders  to  have  to 
use  this  language ;  but  in  their  present  low  estate  there  is 
no  other  that  they  can  use.  Foreign  countries  do  not,  un- 
fortunately, grow  wiser  by  experience.  The  more  they  tax 
imports  the  more  they  seem  to  like  the  process.  One  inte- 
rest after  another  gets  protected,  and  when  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing,  those  which  were  first  protected  want  to  be 
put  on  the  same  vantage-ground  which  they  first  occupied. 
Left  to  themselves,  therefore,  foreign  Governments  are 
only  likely  to  alter  their  tariffs  in  the  wrong  direction  until 
at  length  English  manufacturers  will  have  no  markets  but 
their  own  to  sell  in.  In  circumstances  like  these,  a  Free- 
trade  Government  cannot  any  longer  stand  on  its  dignity. 
It  must  take  the  world  as  it  finds  it,  and  recognize  what  a 
terribly  protectionist  world  it  is. 

Just  now  the  need  for  recognizing  this  as  regards 
France  is  especially  pressing.  The  French  Chambers 
have  all  but  adopted  a  new  general  tariff,  which  will  apply 
to  the  goods  of  all  countries  with  which  France  has  not  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  In  six  months'  time  England  will 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  be  a  country  with  which 
France  has  not  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  new 
general  tariff  is  not  of  a  kind  to  make  the  prospect  of 
coming  under  it  a  pleasant  one  for  English  manufacturers. 
Their  position,  as  compared  with  that  which  they  occupy 
under  the  expiring  Treaty  of  Commerce,  will  be  worse  in 
two  ways.  The  duties  levied  on  English  goods  will  be 
higher,  and  they  will  be  levied  in  a  more  injurious  and 
prohibitive  manner.  The  nominal  increase  of  duty  will 
be  about  25  per  cent,  all  round,  and  the  fact  that  the 
duties  will  be  specific,  and  not  as  now  ad  valorem,  will 
cause  a  further  increase  varying  from  20  to  100  per 
cent.  English  manufacturers  contend  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  levy  a  specific  duty  on  British  textiles 
which  shall  not  work  with  great  inequality.  The  duty, 
they  say,  which  will  not  tax  a  fine  woollen  cloth  more  than 
5  per  cent,  may  tax  a  low-priced  cloth  of  very  similar 
appearance  at  60  per  cent.  In  all  ways,  therefore,  there  is 
just  cause  for  the  alarm  which  English  manufacturers  now 
feel,  and  the  Government  has  done  no  more  than  it  was 
bound  to  do  in  considering  whether  it  had  any  power  to 
help  them.  Unfortunately,  the  more  thoroughly  a  country 
is  committed  to  the  principle  of  Free-trade,  the  harder  it  is 
for  it  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The  protectionist 
country  offers  to  make  certain  reductions  of  certain  duties, 
and  as  these  duties  are  in  excess  of  revenue  recpiirements, 
it  is  perfectly  able  to  carry  out  its  undertaking.  But  the 
free-trade  country  levies  duties  only  for  revenue  ;  and  con- 
sequently it  has  no  margin  out  of  which  to  make  reduc- 
tions. If  it  reduces  a  duty,  it  has  to  provide  an  equivalent 
amount  of  money  in  some  other  way.  The  Treasury  has 
to  be  filled,  and  if  it  is  no  longer  filled  by  a  duty  on  French 
wines  or  French  silks,  it  must  be  filled  by  a  duty  on  some 
other  imported  article,  or  by  direct  taxation.  To  fill  it 
by  a  duty  on  some  other  imported  article  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  French  Government  could  not  consent  to 
any  other  French  produce  being  more  heavily  taxed  with- 
out risking  unpopularity  at  home,  and  the  most-favoured- 
nation clause  prevents  us  from  levying  higher  duties  on  the 
goods  of  other  countries  than  are  levied  on  French  goods. 
This  is  the  dilemma  in  which  Lord  Granville  found  him- 
self when  he  began  to  negotiate  withM.  LiloN  Say.  He  had 
to  go  to  market  with  empty  pockets,  unless  he  could  per- 
suade Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  him  something  to  put  in  them 
before  starting.  When  he  received  the  deputation  from  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  onTnesday,  he  could  only 
speak  in  general  terms  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be 
able  to  do  in  this  way.  But  he  fully  adopted,  and  even  in- 
sisted on,  that  view  of  the  action  of  the  new  general  tariff, 
and  consequently  of  the  need  for  a  new  treaty  of  commerce, 
•  which  had  been  pressed  on  him  on  behalf  of  the  Associ- 
ation.   If  any  change  is  made  in  the  tariff  in  its  passage 


through  the  Senate,  it  will  be  a  change,  he  thinks,  for  the 
worse  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  tariff  will  have  been 
adopted  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  He  spoke  hopefully, 
however,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  negotiations,  and 
of  the  probability  that  under  the  new  treaty  the 
present  conventional  tariff  may  be  not  only  maintained, 
but  ameliorated.  As  the  event  proved,  he  knew  that 
something  had  been  given  him  to  put  in  his  pockets,  but 
what  that  something  was  he  could  not  say  until  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  introduced  his  supplementary  Budget. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  secret  was  disclosed.  The 
French  Government  have  made  a  specific  demand  upon 
the  English  Government,  as  the  only  consideration  upon 
which  they  will  consent  to  renew  the  expiring  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  They  complain  that  the  duty  of  a  shilling  a 
gallon  which  is  now  levied  on  wines  of  the  lowest  alcoholic 
strength  bears  very  hardly  on  a  great  deal  of  their  produce. 
There  are  many  wines,  they  say,  which,  if  this  duty  were 
reduced,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  import  into  England, 
though  the  present  duty,  small  as  it  is,  excludes  them. 
If  they  can  get  this  duty  lowered  by  one-half,  they  will 
consider  what  modifications  they  can  make  in  the  general 
tariff  for  the  advantage  of  English  manufacturers. 
If  they  cannot  get  this  concession,  then  the  treaty 
must  go,  and  the  general  tariff  be  applied  to  Eng- 
lish goods  as  to  all  others.  The  first  question  for 
the  English  Government  to  consider  was  whether 
this  decision  was  irrevocable  ;  and  here  no  doubt  M. 
Leon  Say's  presence  was  of  great  value.  M.  Say  is  a 
thoroughgoing  Free-trader;  consequently  he  would  start 
from  the  same  point  as  Lord  Granville,  and  only  have  to 
part  company  with  him  when  there  was  no  hope  of  in- 
ducing the  Government  he  represented  to  go  any  further 
in  the  right  direction.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  disposition  of  the  present  French  Cabinet  towards 
Free-trade  ;  but  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible 
for  a  Government  to  be  very  far  in  advance  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  only  way  apparently  in  which  Frenchmen 
can  be  brought  to  disregard  the  clamours  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  will  be  losers  by  the  substitution  of  a 
conventional  for  the  general  tariff,  is  to  arrange  that 
these  clamours  shall  be  drowned  in  the  still  louder  re- 
joicings of  producers  who  ai'e  benefited  by  the  sub- 
stitution. If  the  wine-growers  can  be  brought  over 
to  the  side  of  the  treaty,  the  Government  can  listen 
without  uneasiness  to  the  complaints  of  the  cotton- 
spinners.  The  next  point  which  presented  itself  to  the 
English  Government  was  whether  the  duty  on  wines  of 
low  alcoholic  strength  could  be  lowered  without  injustice 
to  the  English  taxpayer,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  opinion 
that  it  can.  The  additional  sum  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  have  to  provide  in  consequence  is  less 
than  300,000/.,  and  against  this  loss  to  the  English  tax- 
payer must  be  set  the  direct  gain  which  will  accrue  to  him 
in  his  character  of  a  consumer  of  wine,  and  the  indirect 
gain  which  will  accrue  to  him  from  the  increased  pro- 
sperity of  British  trade.  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  possible  gain  to  the  revenue  by  reason  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  wine  consequent  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wines  of  a  cheaper  class.  But  for  the  Phylloxera 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  expect  a  good  deal  from 
this  source ;  but  in  the  present  melancholy  condition  of 
this  great  industry  it  is,  no  doubt,  safer  to  leave  such  a 
contingency  altogether  out  of  the  account 


THE  NAVY. 

MONDAY  night's  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  was 
necessarily  a  tame  one,  as  the  present  Government  does 
not  propose  to  make  any  but  trifling  changes  in  the  scheme 
which  three  months  ago  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  it  is  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so.  In  bringing  forward  the  Estimates, 
which  are  practically  a  reprint  of  those  previously  issued, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who  found  it  convenient  to  ignore  some 
broad  assertions  which  he  made  not  very  long  ago,  observed 
that  the  late  Parliament,  by  voting  before  Easter  the 
number  of  men,  had  in  effect  determined  many  of  the 
votes  which  he  had  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  also 
"  that  the  Government  had  found  on  coining  into  office 
"  that  the  programme  of  works  at  the  dockyards  had  been 
"  carefully  laid  down  with  a  view  to  building  and  reliefs, 
"  and  that  the  stores  had  already  been  contracted  for." 
The  Government  had  therefore  no  choice  but  to  accept 
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what  had  heen  already  prepared  and  settled,  unless  indeed 
they  were  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  their  pre- 
decessors' scheme  as  to  think  it  worth  while  to  give  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  at  all  the  dockyards,  and  possibly 
to  incur  considerable  expense  in  order  to  change  it. 
They  did  not  apparently  consider  it  so  radically  bad  as  to 
make  this  revolutionary  proceeding  necessary,  and  they 
determined  therefore  to  accept,  with  just  enough  change 
to  show  that  they  had  to  some  extent  exercised  their  own 
judgment,  the  Estimates  prepared  by  Mr.  S.mitii  and  his 
colleagues.  Clearly,  then,  there  was  little  to  be  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  the  Ministry  and  the  Oppo- 
sition were  concerned.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  conld  find  no 
grave  fault  with  Estimates  which  the  Government  accepted 
almost  in  their  entirety.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  possibly  censure  the  present  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty for  accepting  his  scheme  without  any  material  change. 
The  independent  naval  reformers  were  of  course  at  liberty 
t©  say  what  they  liked  ;  but  unfortunately  their  utterances 
are  not  often  such  as  to  command  attention,  and  on  Monday 
night  their  speeches  were,  for  the  most  part,  little  above 
the  average. 

They  might,  indeed,  have  found  good  ground  for  severe 
criticism,  if  they  were  not,  for  some  reason  impossible  to 
gauge,  almost  unable  to  see  what  are  really  the  weak  points 
of  the  system  now  followed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  were  not 
given  to  attacking  just  that  which  is  most  easily  defended. 
In  the  course  of  his  suave  speech  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee 
did  certainly  indicate  one  very  grave  fault  on  the  part 
either  of  the  principal  authorities  at  Whitehall  or  of  those 
who  work  under  their  orders  at  the  dockyards.    The  con- 
struction of  an  ironclad  now  takes  more  time  than  is 
required  in  America  for  building  a  big  city.    Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  pointed  out  that  the  Inflexible  would,  when  com- 
pleted, have  been  nearly  eight  years  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  that  the  Agamemnon  and   Ajax,  which 
he  described   as   smaller   Ivflexibles,  would,  according 
to  the  programme  of  the  late  Government,  take  respec- 
tively ten  years  and  a  half  and  eight  years  to  build 
and  complete ;  and  he  observed,  certainly  with  no  over- 
statement of  his  case,  that  this  "  was  a  very  long  time  for 
"  the  construction  of  an  ironclad."    To  most  people  it  will 
probably  appear  a  preposterous  time,  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  tLo  delay  which  was  caused  by  the  objections 
made  to  the  design  of  these  ships  and  by  the  necessity  for 
experimenting  with  steel  and  compound  plates,  which  arose 
long  after  they  had  been  begun.    Mr.  Smith,  in  replying  to 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee,  could  only  say  that,  "  with  regard  to 
"  the  Inflexible,  some  delay  had  certainly  aii.-en,  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  the  careful  inquiries  which  it  had  been  deemed 
"  necessary  to  make  with  regard  to  her  design;  but  he 
"  believed  the  time  had  not  been  wasted,  and  that  the 
"  Inflexible  would  prove  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
"  offensive  and  defensive  arms  of  the  country."    This  cer- 
tainly was  but  a  feeble  defence  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Smith  said 
nothing  about  the  huge  periods  required  for  the  smaller 
Agamemnon  and  Ajax,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  these 
ships  have  been  dawdled  over  in  a  manner  which  is  quite 
indefensible.  Sensible  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred,  the 
present  Government  intend  to  hasten  the  construction  of 
these  vessels ;  but  their  proposal  with  regard  to  them  is 
certainly  characterized  by  remarkable  caution  and  by  pro- 
found regard  for  economy.    An  additional  20,000/.  is  to  be 
expended  on  them  ;  but,  lest  this  not  very  gigantic  outlay 
should  seem  extravagant,  it  has  been  determined  not  to 
begin  the  new  ironclad  which  the  late  Government  had 
intended  building  at  Chatham  Docky  ard.    Why  the  com- 
mencement of  this  vessel  is  to  be  postponed  for  a  year  it 
is  impossible  to  understand,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  required 
for  the  Ajax  and  Agamemnon  is  to  be  saved  from  the  vote 
for  contract  vessels,  which  proves  to  be  larger  than  is  re- 
quired.    While  blaming,  not  without  justice,  the  late 
Administration  for  delay  in  building  ironclads,  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  propose  to  postpone  for  a  year, 
without  any  reason  whatever,  the  construction  of  a  vessel  of 
the  first  class.  Their  doing  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  time  which  must 
under  any  circumstances  be  occupied  in  building  ships  of 
this  type,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  number 
of  them  during  a  war.    There  has  been  great  delay  with 
regard  to  the  vessels  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  no 
doubt  the  periods  which  have  been  occupied  in  constructing 
them  might  have  been  much  diminished  ;  but,  even  when 
there  is  all  possible  diligence,  the  construction  of  an  iron- 
clad must  require  considerable  time.    Accepting  the  cor- 


rection of  another  member,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevee  named 
three  years  and  a  half  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  a  ship 
of  some  six  thousand  tons  weight  of  hull  could  be  built, 
and  stated  that  this  period  must  often  be  unavoidably 
exceeded.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible,  he  said 
justly  enough,  to  improvise  such  vessels  in  time  of  war. 
We  have  pointed  this  out  more  than  once,  and  are  glad 
that  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Admiralty 
are  at  length  becoming  conscious  of  a  not  unimportant 
fact.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be  rather  frightened  by  it 
now  that  they  fully  realize  it.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said 
that  "  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  in 
"  time  of  war  to  lay  down  ironclads,"  and  he  proceeded  to 
argue  with  undeniable  force  that  when  a  Government  could 
anticipate  a  period  of  peace,  and  had  no  fear  of  disturbance, 
"  it  would  be  wise  to  expend  as  much  as  possible  of  the  re- 
"  sources  available  for  the  navy  on  that  work  of  the  most 
"  permanent  character,  and  such  as  could  not  be  im- 
"  provised  in  time  of  war."  At  the  present  moment 
there  was,  he  hoped,  "  no  fear  of  immediate  disturb- 
"  ances  such  as  had  alarmed  the  country  during  the  last 
"  three  or  four  years,"  and  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty 
would  be  to  hasten  on  'the  building  of  ironclads  in  hand, 
and,  when  new  vessels  were  laid  down,  to  advance  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  this 
policy,  and  of  their  recognition  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  Admiralty  are  going  to  spend  the  sum  of 
2o,oooZ.,  which  by  accident  they  have  to  spare ;  but, 
frightened  by  this  vast  outlay,  they  postpone  tor  a  year 
the  commencement  of  a  new  ironclad.  According  to  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevee's  statement,  this  is  the  course  that  should 
be  adopted  if  war  were  imminent,  and  perhaps  some 
enemies  of  the  Government  may  say  that  this  singular 
inconsistency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  really 
believe  in  peace. 

In  other  respects  the  statement  of  the  Seceetaet  to  the- 
Admiralty  was  not  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  perhaps  foolish 
to  expect  that  the  present  Ministry  will  take  a  wider  view  of 
questions  relating  to  the  national  defences  than  the  last 
ever  did ;  but  nevertheless  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that,  while  they  were  yet  animated  by  the  fervour  of 
men  fresh  in  office,  they  would  pay  some  attention  to 
those  grave  complaints  concerning  the  present  strength  of 
our  fleet  which  have  been  made  of  late,  and  to  which  no 
reply  has  as  yet  been  attempted.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again  that,  though  the  strength  of  our  navy  has 
increased  absolutely,  it  has  diminished  relatively — that  is, 
that  the  fleets  of  the  principal  European  Powers  are  much 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  British  fleet  than  they  were. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  now  an  even  greater 
necessity  than  there  formerly  was  for  a  large  number  of 
swift  cruisers  to  protect  our  commerce,  and,  above  all,  our 
supplies  of  food.  In  estimating  the  strength  of  the  navy, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary,  if  any  real  estimate  of  our  power 
at  sea  is  desired,  to  take  into  consideration  the  strength  of 
foreign  fleets,  and  also  to  give  some  heed  to  the  hugo 
streams  of  traffic  which  have  to  be  guarded.  These 
matters,  however,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  completely  ig- 
nored. He  attempted  no  sort  of  comparison  with 
foreign  fleets,  but  complacently  said  that  there  were 
more  ironclads  in  reserve  than  there  had  been  in  his  re- 
collection, and  that  there  were  no  less  than  three 
quick  cruisers  building.  Seeing  what  vessels  of  this 
class  would  have  to  do  in  war-time,  this  certainly 
seems  a  remarkably  small  number ;  but  the  present  rulers 
of  the  Admiralty  are  apparently  quite  content  with  it,  and 
trust,  as  their  predecessors  did,  to  being  able  to  arm  a  great 
many  swift  merchant  steamers  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
These  vessels  may  prove  valuable  auxiliaries,  and  may 
possibly  be  able  to  convoy  fleets ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  very  little  is  known  of  their  actual  capabilities 
as  war  ships,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they  would 
be  found  useless  against  vessels  designed  and  built  for  the 
purposes  of  war.  The  Admiralty  may  possibly  be  right 
in  their  bold  reliance  on  merchant  ships,  some  thirty 
of  which,  it  is  said,  could  quickly  be  made  fit  for  service ; 
but,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  facts  very  different 
from  those  which  usually  come  to  light  respecting  great 
merchant  steamers,  much  doubt  must  be  felt  as  to  the 
value  of  these  auxiliaries.  If  they  should  be  found  use- 
less in  a  war,  our  commerce  would  be  exposed  to  the 
gravest  danger.  How  lamentably  insufficient  is  our 
fleet  of  fast  cruisers  has  been  shown  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  them  with  those  possessed  by  other 
Powers,  and  it  should  either   be   largely  augmented, 
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or  else  tlic  possibility  of  utilizing  merchant  ships  should 
be  plaoed  beyond  a  doubt.  To  build  ships,  however,  or  to 
buy  ships  and  make  experiments  with  them,  costs  a  great 
deal  of  rnone_y,  and  to  propose  any  increase  of  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  is  to 
incur  that  charge  of  extravagance  which  is  equally  terrible 
to  Liberal  and  to  Conservative  First  Lords.  It  is  no 
doubt  hard  that  the  burdens  of  the  British  taxpayer 
should  be  increased  because  our  commerce  is  open  to 
attack  by  foreign  Powers  who  persist  in  maintaining  floets 
which  are  not  necessary  for  their  defence  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  fleets  exist  and  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  diminished.  If  the  risks  of  fire  increase,  a 
higher  rate  of  insurance  must  be  paid ;  and  a  country 
whose  very  existence  depends  on  its  navy  must  be 
willing  to  spend  money  in  increasing  that  navy  when  it  is 
seen  that  foreign  fleets  are  being  largely  augmented,  and 
that,  in  augmenting  them,  special  attention  is  given  to 
those  vessels  which  are  most  foi-inidable  to  commerce. 


oriuM. 

THE  dependence  of  Indian  finance  on  the  opium  trade 
is  not  satisfactory  to  statesmen  ;  and  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  traffic  have  often  disturbed  sensitive 
consciences.  If  opium  were  exported  from  India  to 
China  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  the  moral  in- 
dignation which  finds  periodical  utterance  in  Parliament 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  dissipated.  The  blame  would 
be  distributed  among  the  growers,  the  merchants,  and 
the  consumers,  all  of  whom  are  profoundly  indifferent  to 
English  opinion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  stronger  ob- 
jections should  be  raised  against  the  actual  system.  The 
Government  has  established  for  itself  a  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  opium,  and  the  drug  is  admitted  into  China 
under  the  sanction  of  treaties  which  were  imposed  after 
a  successful  war.  Although  ingenious  apologists  have 
sometimes  contended  that  opium  taken  in  moderation 
is  harmless  or  wholesome,  the  evidence  of  its  dele- 
terious quality  when  used  to  excess  is  entirely  conclu- 
sive. There  is  no  more  valuable  medicine,  but  the 
habitual  use  of  the  drug  as  a  sedative  or  a  stimu- 
lant is,  if  possible,  more  pernicious  than  a  similar  con- 
sumption of  gin  or  of  rum.  In  all  such  cases  the  craving 
proves  more  and  more  irresistible  ;  and  smokers  of  opium 
to  excess  probably  bear  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  consumers  as  drunkards  to  the  multitudes  who 
indulge  in  alcohol.  One  of  the  speakers  in  last  week's 
debate  ingeniously  suggested,  in  aggravation  of  the  alleged 
mischief,  that  opium,  unlike  ai'dent  spirits,  never  docs 
good  except  as  a  remedy  in  illness.  The  use  of  the  drug 
in  this  country  is  fortunately  so  infrequent  that  there  is 
little  opportunity  of  judging  whether  moderate  consump- 
tion is  objectionable.  English  opium-eaters  and  opium- 
smokers  are  probably  led  into  the  practice  by  morbid 
habits  of  constitution  which  may  be  supposed  to  tempt 
them  into  excess.  Large  districts  in  China  are  exposed  to 
malaria ;  and  probably  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
marsh  fever  may  also  protect  those  who  are  subjected  to 
the  risk  of  the  disease.  If  opium  could  in  other  countries 
than  China  be  confined  to  the  dispensaries,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  advantage  of  the  change  would 
greatly  preponderate  over  any  possible  drawback. 

Mr.  Pease  and  his  supporters  expatiated  ou  the  crime  of 
making  profit  by  the  growth  and  sale  of  an  article  which 
may  by  a  slight  exaggeration  be  described  as  poison.  They 
were  not  careful  to  inquire  whether  the  abolition  of  the 
Government  monopoly  and  the  renunciation  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  treaty  would  prevent  or  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  in  China.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
propose  that  the  English  and  Indian  Governments  should 
no  longer  engage  in  a  traffic  which  they  denounced  as 
criminal.  The  growth  of  indigenous  opium  in  China,  or 
the  importation  of  the  drug  from  Persia,  might  possibly 
supply  the  place  of  the  India  trade,  so  that  the  consump- 
tion would  not  be  diminished.  It  was  plausibly  argued 
that  a  wrong  ought  not  to  bo  committed  merely  because 
the  same  results  might  be  produced  by  other  agents. 
The  opponents  of  the  Indian  monopoly  lay  stress  on  the 
f  requent  professions  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  of 
its  aversion  to  the  trade  which  it  is  compelled  to  permit. 
That  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  prevent  the  consump- 
tion of  opium  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  demand  which 
aloae  renders  the  trade  profitable  or  possible.    Mr.  Pea  i: 


himself  would  probably  be  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  and 
complete  concession  of  his  philanthropic  claims.  Amongst 
other  consequences,  the  contraband  trade  which  before  the 
regulation  of  the  system  by  treaty  produced  enormous 
evils  would  immediately  revive;  and  unless  the  production 
of  opium  in  India  were  arbitrarily  prohibited,  the  supply 
would  probably  be  increased  by  private  enterprise.  It  happens 
that  the  Indian  cultivators  of  opium  are  not  addicted  to  its 
use  ;  but,  if  it  were  to  be  greatly  cheapened  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Government  monopoly,  it  is  possible  that  a 
taste  for  the  drug:  mig-ht  be  created  of  stimulated.  As 
long  as  the  Government,  being  the  only  customer,  fixes  the 
price  of  the  article,  the  area  of  cultivation  is  artificially 
limited.  The  profit  on  resale,  as  far  as  it  raises  the  price 
of  opium  to  the  pui'chaser,  tends  to  check  consumption. 

According  to  the  French  proverb,  he  who  desires  the 
end  implicitly  approves  the  meaus  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained.  An  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium 
monopoly  involves  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
revenue  which  it  produces ;  yet  the  assailants  of  the 
system  scarcely  mentioned  the  inevitable  and  immediate 
consequences  of  the  stoppage  of  the  trade.  Sir  George 
Campbell,  whose  ample  knowledge  and  transparent  can- 
dour compensate  for  occasional  deficiencies  of  tact, 
shocked  the  philanthropists  by  boldly  declaring  that,  if 
the  Chinese  were  in  any  case  to  be  poisoned,  he  would 
'  rather  reserve  the  profit  of  the  operation  to  the  people  of 
India  than  transfer  it  to  foreigners.  Paradoxes  of  this 
kind  are  seldom  acceptable  to  a  popular  assembly,  but 
they  often  express  sound  principles  in  a  striking  form. 
Sir  G.  Campbell's  apparently  cynical  proposition  merely 
affirms  that  the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  Government  monopoly  of  opium  in  India. 
The  use  of  the  drug  may  probably  not  extend  over  the 
whole  Chinese  Empire  ;  but  a  vast  population  insists  on 
procuring  the  commodity,  and  the  Indian  Government 
happens  to  be  in  a  position  to  levy  a  toll  on  the  trade. 
Englishmen  who  maintain  their  army  and  navy  by  means 
of  duties  on  drinking  and  smoking  ought  not  to  be 
greatly  scandalized  by  the  opium  sales  which  add  five  or 
six  millions  to  the  Indian  revenue.  The  gravest  objection 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  monopoly  is  not  that  they 
are  wrongfully  acquired,  but  that  they  are  insecure.  If 
the  Chinese  were  to  practise  total  abstinence,  or  if  they 
grew  their  own  opium,  the  Indian  Government  would  be 
involved  in  serious  financial  difficulties.  Yet  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  anticipate  a  possible  catastrophe  by  voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  one  of  the  most  productive  sonrces  of  revenue. 
If  Mr.  Pease  and  his  friends  had  been  members  of  the 
Opposition,  they  might  have  found  satisfaction  in  taunting 
some  of  the  present  Ministers  with  real  or  apparent  incon- 
sistency. Many  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a 
principal  opponent  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Chinese  policy, 
including  both  the  war  and  the  treaty  on  which  the  opium 
monopoly  manifestly  depends.  As  he  stated  in  the  debate,  he 
had,  by  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  defeated  the  Government  on  the  issue  of 
the  Chinese  war,  though  the  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  summarily  reversed  by  the  constituencies  at 
the  election  which  followed.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  since  elapsed,  it  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  objected  more  strongly  to  the  possession  of 
office  by  Lord  Palmerston  or  to  the  trade  in  opium.  It  is 
now  his  duty  to  regard  the  interests  of  India;  and  he 
properly  disregards  appeals  to  his  conduct  iu  1856. 

The  eloquent  indignation  of  Dr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  against  Lord  Hartington  fully  justified  the 
phrases  by  which  it  was  provoked.  Instead  of  entering 
into  subtle  disquisitions  on  morality  and  political  economy, 
Lord  Hartington,  like  a  man  of  sense,  looked  only  at  the 
practical  issue.  Whether  the  monopoly  is  justifiable  or 
criminal,  it  cannot  be  abolished  except  with  the  loss  of  the 
whole  revenue  which  it  produces.  As  Indian  Minister, 
Lord  Hartington  simply  declared  that  such  a  sacrifice  was 
absolutely  impracticable.  He  has  already  a  large  deficiency 
to  deal  with,  and  he  will  not,  in  deference  to  any  argu- 
ments, plunge  into  hopeless  bankruptcy.  Dr.  Cameron 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  illustrated  in  their  speeches  the  cheap 
morality  at  which  Lord  Hartington  had  by  anticipation 
justly  sneered.  Neitheroratorthought  it  necessary  to  explain 
how  or  by  whom  a  substitute  was  to  be  found  for  the 
income  derived  from  the  monopoly.  Simple  abolition 
would  throw  the  whole  burden  on  the  people  of  India,  for 
none  of  the  promoters  of  the  agitation  proposed  that  the 
loss  should  be  made  g:ood  at  the  expense  of  England.  As 
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Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  said,  it  would  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  Parliament  or  the  country  would  submit  to  an 
income-tax  of  threepence  or  fourpence  in  the  pound  for  the 
relief  of  qnestionable  moral  scruples.  Lord  Hartington 
might  have  escaped  rebukes  to  which  he  may  probably 
have  been  indifferent  by  the  easy  process  of  humouring 
the  vulgar  appetite  for  cant.  Dealers  in  cheap  morality 
always  resent  exposure  of  the  quality  of  their  wares. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  avowal  that, 
whether  opium  was  wholesome  or  pernicious,  the  Indian 
Government  must  continue  for  the  present  to  sell  it.  If 
Lord  Hartington  had  disguised  a  necessary  decision  and  a 
conclusive  argument  in  a  cloud  of  sentimental  rhetoric, 
he  would  have  been  applauded  by  critics  intolerant  of  the 
naked  truth.  It  is  better  to  rest  on  a  practical  reason 
than  on  ingenious  subtleties.  When  the  subject  was 
formerly  discussed,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  proved  from  the 
abundance  of  his  knowledge  that  opium  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  useful  and  valuable  commodity.  Lord  Hartington  has 
probably  not  examined  the  question,  and  he  finds  it  safer 
to  rely  on  the  real  motive  of  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Mr.  Fawcett,  as  a  voluntary  representative 
of  the  Indian  taxpayers,  is  equally  disinclined  to  add  to 
their  burdens  for  the  sake  of  an  extremely  doubtful  benefit 
to  Chinese  opium-smokers.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  under  pressure  of  official 
responsibility,  descended  from  the  region  of  sentiment  into 
a  prosaic  consideration  of  financial  necessities.  The 
general  confidence  in  Lord  Hartington's  judgment  will 
not  be  diminished  by  the  expression  of  his  contempt  for 
cheap  morality. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

THE  French  nation  has  of  late  given  up  so  large  a  part 
of  its  time  to  the  discussion  of  its  religious  affairs 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  foreigners  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  frank  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  If 
Englishmen,  in  particular,  had  been  civilly  told  to  mind 
their  own  business,  we  do  not  know  that  any  very  telling 
answer  could  have  been  given  to  the  hint.  We  might 
have  felt  that,  after  all,  the  French  have  the  best  right  to 
say  where  it  is  that  their  shoe  pinches ;  and  that,  however 
mistaken  we  may  hold  their  selection  of  the  spot  to  be, 
English  journalists  arc  not  ©8  officio  members  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  In 
your  country,  a  Frenchman  might  have  said,  the  Church 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  not  hostile  to  the  secular 
Government,  nor  have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
many  thousands  of  religious  teachers  are  daily  teaching 
their  scholars  to  love  the  Church  and  hate  the  Republic. 
The  difficulties  we  have  to  deal  with  are  special  to  our- 
selves, and  until  our  critics  share  them  with  us  their 
advice  will  be  of  very  little  use.  Religious  orders  are  no 
annoyance  in  England  ;  they  are  merely  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  religion  which  is  only  the  religion  of  a 
fraction  of  the  population,  and  that  fraction  one  which  is 
at  all  events  peaceably  disposed  to  the  civil  authorities. 
Wc  are  confronted  by  quite  another  state  of  things,  and 
that  state  of  things  we  must  take  leave  to  meet  without 
any  reference  to  your  good  or  bad  opinion  of  us. 

This  would  have  been  an  intelligible,  and  in  its  way 
an  effective,  mode  of  dealing  with  English  criticisms 
of  the  recent  French  policy  towards  the  religious 
orders.  M.  John  Lemoinne,  the  best-known  journalist 
in  France  so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned,  has  pre- 
ferred to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  He 
sees  in  certain  Parliamentary  incidents  an  opportunity 
of  lecturing  Englishmen  upon  the  sad  indifference  they 
display  to  the  immortal  principles  of  religious  liberty 
established  in  1789.  He  writes,  of  course,  with  that  for- 
bearance which  becomes  the  citizen  of  a  country  more 
happily  situated  in  this  respect.  Liberty  of  conscience  is 
not  as  secure  in  England  as  it  is  in  France — that  he 
sorrowfully  admits  ;  but  still  England  has  done  a  great 
deal  towards  establishing  it,  and  her  more  fortunate 
neighbours  must  not  bear  too  hardly  upon  her.  Con- 
sidering that  negotiations  are  at  this  moment  in  progress 
for  the  settlement  in  England  of  certain  Frenchmen 
who  expect  to  be  driven  out  of  their  own  country 
for  no  reason  whatever  except  that  they  wish  to  live 
together  and  do  certain  works  of  charity  and  reli- 
gion in  common,  M.  Lemoinne's  tactics  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  courage.  As  he  has  all  along  been  a  defender 
of  the  decrees  against  the  reli«  ious  orders,  we  are  bound 


to  believe  that,  if  the  English  Government  had  adopted  a 
similar  course  and  determined  to  put  in  force  the  "  exist- 
"  ing  laws  "  against  the  Jesuits — some  of  them  are  only 
half  a  century  old,  and  so  are  mere  legislative  babes  by 
the  side  of  the  venerable  statutes  which  the  antiquarian 
industry  of  M.  DE  Freycinet  and  his  colleagues  has  lately 
brought  to  light — he  would  not  have  accused  us  of  in- 
tolerance.    What  we   have    done  must  presumably  be 
something  very  much  worse  than  this,  since  it  enables  M. 
Lemoinne  to  get  on  his  high  horse  and  survey  our  mis- 
deeds with  the  serene  compassion  of  a  saint  who  can 
feel  for  a  sinner  more  kindly  than  if  he   were  himself 
more  frail.    Unfortunately  M.  Lumoinne  has  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  dressing  up  his  facts  to  suit 
his  purpose.    It  is  not,  for  example,  quite  consonant  with 
the  fact  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  consti- 
tuted itself  a  department  of  the  Inquisition,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  undertaken  to  frame  a  definition  of  atheism. 
Probably  M.  Lemoinne  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
what  the  House  of  Commons  has  lately  been  consider- 
ing   is    not    whether    Mr.    Bradlaugh   is   an  atheist, 
but  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  can  be  permitted  to  take  an 
oath  the  formula  of  which  he  has  already  declared  to  be 
to  him  meaningless.    It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
by  way  of  excuse,  that,  if  M.  Lemoinne  had  stated  the 
facts  in  this  way,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
stating  them.    They  would  not  have  proved  what  he  wishes 
to  prove.    The  House  of  Commons  is  in  no  way  concerned 
with  Mr.  Buadlaugh's  religious  or  irreligious  opinions, 
further  than  as  they  are  supposed  to  destroy  the  binding  force 
of  an  oath  which  he  proposes  to  take.    Supposing  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  been  an  Ultramontane  Roman  Catholic,  and 
had  offered  to  take  the  oath  after  declaring  that,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  some  specific  Catholic  formula,  it  had  no 
value  in  his  eyes,  the  position  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  House  of  Commons  might  equally  have 
been  called  upon  to  decide  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances he  should  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath.  Probably 
M.  Lemoinne  would  then  have  said  with  equal  inaccuracy 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  constituted  itself  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  to  determine  upon  a  definition  of 
Catholicism.    What  is  really  in  issue  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  Bkadlaugh  case  is  a  question  not  of  religion  but  of 
morality — the  question  whether,  if  oaths  are  to  be  re- 
tained at  all,  they  may  be  taken  by  men  who  have  already 
declared  that  they  convey  no  significance  to  their  minds. 

M.  Lemoinne  is  more  pardonably  at  sea  in  the  matter  of 
the  Burials  Bill,  because  his  confusion  upon  this  head  is 
shared  by  many  Englishmen.  He  is  very  merry  over  the 
application  of  the  text  "  Compel  them  to  come  in,"  to 
bodies  from  which  the  souls  have  departed,  and  over  the 
curious  conflict  which  he  discerns  in  the  existing  law  be- 
tween the  civil  right  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard 
and  the  ecclesiastical  right  to  forbid  any  service  but  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  in  the  churchyard.  "  We 
"  see,"  says  M.  Lemoinne  in  his  superior  way,  "  that  all 
"  countries  have  their  religious  difficulties,  and  that  these 
"  difficulties  are  always  raised  by  the  pretensions  of 
"  the  Church  to  a  monopoly."  The  Church  of  England 
claims  no  monopoly  in  deceased  Dissenters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  clergy  have  constantly  complained  of 
having  deceased  Dissenters  thrust  upon  them.  His- 
torically there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  M.  Lemoinne 
calls  "le  cimetiere  de  la  Commune."  There  is  the  burial- 
ground  belongiug  to  the  parish  church,  and  open  to  Dis- 
senters on  the  theory  that  they,  like  all  other  Englishmen, 
are  members  of  the  Established  Church.  It  has  now  for 
many  years  been  acknowledged  that  Englishmen  are 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  Established  Church  ;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  number  of  them  belong  to  other 
religions.  How  is  it  a  "  pretension  to  monopoly  "  for  the 
clergy  to  say,  Now  that  you  have  avowed  that  you  d  > 
not  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  yon  have  n  > 
longer  any  right  to  bo  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  ? 
We  claim  no  right  to  prevent  you  from  having  burial- 
grounds  of  your  own;  we  do  not  even  exact  any  evidence 
of  your  membership  of  the  Established  Church  beyond 
the  willingness  of  those  who  bring  you  to  be  buried  t,:> 
submit  to  the  rite  which  has  always  been  performed  in 
churchyards.  All  we  contend  is  that  the  claim  of  evory 
Englishman  to  a  stipulated  shai*e  in  the  burial-grounds 
and  services  of  the  Established  Church  falls  to  the  ground 
when  the  pretension  set  up  on  his  behalf  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  that  he  was  not  in  his  lifetime  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church. 
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M.  Lemoinne  must  be  very  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
hiu  own  case  when  he  has  to  attack  an  adversary  on  such 
feeble  grounds  as  these.  Is  it  worse  to  be  excluded  from 
the  churchyards  except  on  condition  of  being  buried 
with  a  particular  service,  or  to  be  banished  from  the 
country  on  no  condition  at  all  ?  If  M.  Lemoinne's 
argument  is  to  go  for  anything,  he  must  make  out 
that  to  say  to  a  Dissenter,  If  you  do  not  want  to  bo 
buried  as  a  Churchman  do  not  come  to  a  churchyard 
to  be  buried,  is  a  greater  violation  of  religious  liberty 
than  to  say  to  a  Jesuit,  If  you  want  to  remain  in  France 
yon  must  apply  for  Government  authorization,  and  as  wo 
warn  you  beforehand  that  this  authorization  will  not  be 
given,  the  sooner  you  pack  up  and  get  oif  the  better.  M. 
Lemoinne  is  free,  of  course,  to  maintain  this  doctrine ;  but 
in  doing  so  he  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  fate  which  the 
defenders  of  paradoxes,  as  of  untenable  positions  in  other 
kinds  of  warfare,  bring  on  their  own  heads. 


MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY. 

THE  Bill  which  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  has  brought  in,  and 
which  the  House  of  Commons  read  a  second  time  on 
Wednesday,  with  reference  to  married  women's  property, 
calls  itself  modestly  a  Consolidation  Bill,  but  proposes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  good  many  new  particulars  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  consolidation.    Its  proposer  sug- 
gested his  own  absence  from  the  House,  and  tho  well- 
known  apathy  of  the  last  Parliament,  as  the  only  reasons 
he  could  think  of  for  the  fact  of  the  measure  not  having 
become  law  long  ago.    There  may,  however,  not  be  want- 
ing people  who  will  think  that,  if  the  crimes  of  the  last  Par- 
liament were  not  blacker  than  its  ignoring  of  this  measure, 
and  if  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  are  to  be  inferred 
solely  from  his  reintroduction  of  it,  then,  on  tho  whole, 
the  old  Parliament  might  as  well  have  continued  to  sit  in 
St.  Stephen's  and  Mr.  Palmer  to  sit  out  of  that  building. 
The  Bill,  it  is  true,  was  read  a  second  time,  its  advocates 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  attitude  of  the  House 
towards  it.    But  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  pleasing 
habit  of  reading  a  second  time  without  much  demur 
measures  which  have  a  very  faint  chance  of  struggling 
through  their  further  stages,  and  which,  if  they  ever  do 
struggle  through,  emerge  in  a  condition  in  which  their  authors 
must  have  considerable  difficulty  in  recognizing  them.  The 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  signified  his  provi- 
sional acceptance  of  the  Bill,  subject  to  alteration  in  Com- 
mittee, was  in  reality  an  ai'gument  against  its  most  salient 
features  and  its  most  obvious  consequences.    Except  cer- 
tain prominent  "  social  scientists,"  such  as  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  friends  of  the  measure  almost 
invariably  praised  its  principle  with  much  effusion,  and 
then  proceeded  impartially  to  pick  it  to  pieces,  and  to  show 
that  this  provision  was  unjust,  that  socially  unwise,  and 
so  forth.    The  Bill  indeed  as  it  stands  is  one  of  those 
which,  if  we  were  guided  in  legislation  by  strict  common 
sense,  ought  to  be  at  once  negatived,  but  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  especially  in  a  Parliament 
where  it  is  necessary  to  throw  sops  to  crotcheteers  in 
matters  supposed  not  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  often 
get  passed,  though  their   teeth   and   claws  are  pretty 
generally  drawn  and  clipped  in  the  process.     It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  draw  up  an  apparently  harmless- 
looking  Bill  which  should  have  the  capacity  of  doing  more 
mischief  than  this,  or  of  upsetting  more  needlessly  and 
more  harmfully  the  social  order  of  the  country.    It  is  re- 
markable that  the  objections  to  its  proposals  as  most 
strongly  stated  have  not  come  from  sentimentalists,  or 
from  bigoted  Conservatives,  or  from  persons  practically 
unacquainted  with  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  on  the 
large  scale.    Proposals  which  have  been  stigmatized  as 
dangerous   and  unjust   by  the  Judge  of   the  Divorce 
Court  must  be  said  to   come  before  the   public  with 
a  rather  heavy  onus  upon  them  of  proving  their  own 
merits. 

Mr.  Palmer  himself  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment showed  that  his  contention  was  sufficiently  unsound. 
The  common  law,  he  said,  "unjustly"  handed  over  a 
woman's  property  to  her  husband,  and  so  equity  stepped 
in  and  redressed  the  grievance  in  a  clumsy  way  by  means 
of  settlements.  Now  it  is  certainly  a  peculiar  description 
of  the  attitude  of  the  law  towards  a  purely  voluntary  con- 
tract to  describe  the  conditions  which  arc  attached  to 
that  contract  as  "  unjust."    The  woman  who  has  properly 


is  free  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  as  she  likes  ;  and,  if  she 
chooses  to  marry,  the  law,  as  Mr.  Palmer  confesses,  gives 
her  every  facility  for  making  her  property  safe,  at  tho 
same  timo  that  it  gives  her,  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
an  almost  unlimited  claim  on  the  property  of  her  husband. 
It  would  seem  that  even  Mr.  Palmer  himself  felt  the 
weakness  of  his  case  here ;  for  he  hastened  to  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  women  of  property  to  that  of  the 
case  of  the  persons  who  are  often  poetically  termed 
their  humbler  sisters.  It  was  again  unjust,  urged  Mr. 
Palmer,  that  a  dissolute  or  drunken  husband  should 
be  able  to  confiscate  his  wife's  earnings.  But  here,  too, 
his  ill-luck  followed  him,  for  the  Act  known  as  Russell 
Gurnet's  has  already  dealt  with  this  case  ;  and  all  that  Mr. 
Palmer  could  say  against  it  was  that  it  was  difficult  for 
poor  people  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  rest  of  his 
speech  may  be  briefly  described  as  occupied  by  an  attempt 
to  answer  the  objections  which  Lord  Penzance,  from  an 
experience  not  to  be  matched  by  that  of  any  man  in  the 
world,  had  urged  against  his  plan,  and  by  a  singular  an- 
ticipation of  a  golden  age  in  which  "  married  women 
"  would  soon  begin  to  pay  their  debts  out  of  their  own 
"  property."  Mr.  Palmer's  adversaries  might  have  made 
not  a  little  capital  out  of  this  if  they  had  chosen.  For,  appa- 
rently, he  regards  it  as  more  than  possible  that  at  least  some 
matrons  will  not  attend  to  the  rules  of  distributive  justice 
in  this  manner,  and  does  not  intend  to  put  any  pressure 
on  them  to  do  so.  In  such  case  the  old  joke,  "  What's 
"  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine's  my  own,"  would  have 
a  pleasantly  literal  force  as  said  by  the  wife  to  the 
husband.  She  would  spend  her  money  and  he  would  pay 
her  debts,  an  arrangement  eminently  satisfactory,  at  any 
rate,  to  Mr.  Palmer's  clients.  Some  of  these  things  must 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Henry  James  when 
he  gave  the  Bill  the  remarkably  lukewarm  support  on 
which  we  have  already  commented.  The  Attorney- 
General  thinks  that  the  first  clause  was  a  matter 
"requiring  very  serious  consideration,"  that  the  third 
clause  needed  to  be  "  altered,"  that  the  seventh  clause 
was  one  which  "  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pass."  In 
short,  his  attitude  was  very  much  that  of  the  legen- 
dary zoologist  to  the  definition  of  "crab"  as  "a 
"  little  red  fish  which  walked  backwards."  It  was  not 
a  fish,  it  was  not  red,  and  it  did  not  walk  back- 
wards ;  but  otherwise  the  definition  was  admirable.  Mr. 
Palmer's  Bill  was  made  up  of  clauses  which  required 
additions  and  alterations,  or  which  were  simply  unwise,  but 
the  principle  of  it  was  excellent.  Indeed  the  Attorney- 
General  said  almost  all  that  could  be  said  against  the  Bill 
by  remarking  that,  if  it  passed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
impose  upon  married  women  the  burden  of  being  made 
bankrupt.  The  pictirre  of  a  British  merchant  at  break- 
fast looking  up  from  his  Times  across  the  teacups  and 
remarking,  "  So  I  see  you  are  in  the  Gazette,  my  dear,"  is 
one  which  may  be  commended  to  Mr.  Frith  and  other 
practitioners  of  domestic  art.  A  good  companion  piece 
would  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Warton's  creditable  imagina- 
tion of  a  wife  turning  her  husband  out  of  doors  under 
Mr.  Palmer's  Bill.  After  this  the  debate  languished, 
though  many  people  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  ex- 
tremely moderate  remark  of  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  another 
candid  friend  of  this  unlucky  Bill,  that  the  rights  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  would  "  probably  lead  to  a  good 
"  deal  of  litigation  and  domestic  unhappiness."  This  con- 
sideration is  probably  below  the  notice  of  social  scientists, 
but  it  will  commend  itself  forcibly  enough  to  others. 

It  is  indeed  rather  difficult  to  decide  whether  proposals 
of  this  sort,  supposing  that  the  proposers  really  intend 
them  to  become  operative,  are  more  objectionable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  expediency  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  that  "  justice  "  which  is  so  frequent  in 
their  advocates'  mouths.  We  do  not  remember  that  any 
of  them  has  ever  contained  a  suggestion  that  a  husband 
should  cease  to  be  liable  for  his  wife's  maintenance,  that 
they  should  "(supposing  her  to  be  possessed  of  property) 
be  jointly  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children, 
or  that  her  authority  to  pledge  his  credit  for  neces- 
saries supplied  to  the  household  should  be  in  any  way 
abridged.  If  this  were  done,  the  objections  on  the  score  of 
justice  would  bo  done  away  with,  but  the  objections  on  the 
score  of  social  expediency  would  remain.  If  anybody 
chooses  to  declare  openly  that  matrimony  is  an  unnecessary 
and  obsolete  institution,  then  the  idea  of  temporary  or 
lasting  partnerships,  in  which  each  partner  is  free  to  dis- 
pose of  his  or  her  property  as  he  or  she  likes  and  under- 
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goes  no  liability  of  any  kind,  becomes  a  logical  and 
reasonable  plan,  at  least  in  the  abstract ;  for  the  working 
might  not  be  quite  so  easy.  But  a  marriage  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer  and  his  friends,  in  which 
community  of  interests  is  at  an  end,  in  which  occasions  for 
disunion  and  quarrelling — frequent  enough  as  they  are — 
are  multiplied  tenfold,  and  in  which  nevertheless  no  one 
of  these  occasions  is  recognized  by  the  law  as  dissolving 
the  contract,  is  about  as  uninviting  an  institution 
as  can  be  imagined.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
these  proposals,  to  round  them  off  neatly,  require  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  divorce  law.  Some  zealots 
on  the  Continent  have  suggested  that  the  incurring 
by  the  husband  of  any  disgraceful  legal  censure  shall  be  a 
cause  for  divorce.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  unions  which 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Consolidation  Bill  con- 
templates, and  in  which  sentimental  mutual  feelings  are 
not  likely  to  be  common,  divorce  from  a  bankrupt  wife 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  any  man  whose  commercial  posi- 
tion is  likely  to  be  compromised.  The  elaboration  of  this 
principle  should  receive  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer's  earnest  atten- 
tion. Meanwhile  it  would  be  well  if  he  and  his  friends 
would  meditate  on  the  very  simple  fact  that  the  so- 
called  injustices  of  which  they  complain  are  but  corolla- 
ries of  marriage  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood,  and 
are,  after  all,  a  cheap  enough  price  to  pay  for  the  right  of 
lifelong  support  without  the  necessity  of  toil.  This,  it  may 
be  said,  is  a  very  unsentimental  view.  But  it  cannot  be 
said,  as  far  as  that  matter  goes,  to  differ  much  from  Mr. 
Hinde  Palmer's  ideal  of  the  wife  who  sues  her  husband 
and  possibly  leaves  him  to  pay  her  tradesmen. 


RISE  AXD  DECAY  OF  BUDDHISM. 

TN  his  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches,  reviewed  some" 
J-  years  ago  in  our  columns,  Dr.  Bollinger  observes  that  it  is  an 
oppressive  thought  that  between  four  and  live  hundred  millions  of 
men — more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  human  race — profess  a  religion 
which  connects  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  the 
Nirvana,  holding  out  to  man,  as  bis  supreme  end,  a  state  of  passive 
and  otiose  unconsciousness.  There  are  indeed  points  of  special  interest 
about  Buddhism  besides  the  fact  of  its  being,  in  spite  of  its 
almost  entire  disappearance  from  India,  the  largest,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Judaism,  the  oldest  religion  in  the  world.  The 
many  uncertainties  about  its  history  and  doctriues,  which  will 
never  probably  now  be  fully  cleared  up,  serve  at  once  to  stimu- 
late curiosity.  Aud  if  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  deliuitely 
from  Buddhists  themselves  whether  at  the  present  time  their 
religion  does  or  does  not  recognize  a  personal  God,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  various  unsolved,  if  not  insoluble, 
problems  surrounding  its  origin  and  condition  in  the  past.  In 
the  interesting  paper  he  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Rcvieio 
Mr.  Edgar  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  trace  the  main  course 
of  Buddhist  development  in  India  ;  but  then  he  holds  that  "  all 
kuown  developments  of  Buddhism  have  been  made  in  India,"  and 
that  it  has  derived  nothing  of  importance  from  the  nations  among 
whom  it  now  prevails.  One  circumstance  to  which  be  constantly 
calls  attention,  and  which  has  indeed  often  been  noticed  before,  is  no 
doubt  very  remarkable,  however  it  may  be  explained,  and  that  is  the 
strange  analogy  in  many  respects  between  the  history  of  Buddhism 
and  that  of  Christianity,  especially  in  its  Latin  form.  M.  Hue,  the 
French  Lazarist  missionary,  has  even  noted,  in  his  Recollections  of 
a  Journey  through  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  several  curious 
similarities  of  detail  between  Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  ritual; 
but  to  such  minutice  Mr.  Edgar  does  not  refer,  as  neither  does  he 
seem  aware  of  a  still  more  startling-  coincidence,  to  be  noticed 
presently,  concerning  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  himself, 
which  is  enveloped — naturally  enough — in  a  cloud  of  legendary 
lore.  The  date  of  Sakyamuni  is  usually  fixed  in  the  sixthcentury  B.C., 
and  Mr.Edgar  thinks  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  before  the  epoch  of 
Alexander  the  Great  such  a  personage  did  really  appear  in  the  lands 
lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Sone  and  the  Ganges,  who  may  not 
improbably  have  begun  his  public  teaching  at  Benares,  and  spent 
the  remaining  forty-live  years  of  his  life  in  going  about  to  preach  from 
town  to  town  according  to  the  received  tradition.  It  is  anyhow  cer- 
tain— and  here  we  come  on  the  first  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Gospel — that  his  preaching  was  directed,  not  to  any  particular 
class  or  nation,  but  to  all  mankind.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  his  Brahmin  training  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  but 
to  this  he  added  the  Nirvana  theory,  which  can  only  be  considered 
a  kind  of  religious  pessimism. 

His  teaching  seems  to  have  been  purely  ethical,  and  not  to  have  touched 
on  either  theology  or  philosophy.  His  secret  was  that  existence  in  any 
form  must  necessarily  be  suffering,  and  not  accidentally  accompanied  with 
suffering,  as  others  had  taught  ;  in  other  words,  that  evil  and  existence  are 
convertible  terms.  His  method  was  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  evil 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  desire  of  existence. 
Or,  as  it  may  be  expressed : — 

1- — All  possible  existence  is  suffering. 
II. — The  cause  of  suffering  is  desire. 

III.  — Suffering  ends  with  desire. 

IV.  — There  is  a  way  leading  to  the  ending  of  desire. 


The  "  way  "  was  by  sternly  repressing,  instead  of  seeking  to  regu- 
late merely,  those  natural  instincts  which  lead  to  the  preservation, 
nourishment,  aud  reproduction  of  life,  so  as  eventually  both  to 
liberate  ourselves  from  suffering,  and  from  causing  suffering  to 
others,  by  the  attainment  of  the  complete  Nirvana.  But  as  this  was 
too  high,  or  at  least  too  ascetic,  a  doctrine  for  the  multitude, 
there  was  room  found  for  an  outer  circle  of  "  hearers,"  who  fol- 
lowed a  laxer  code  of  merely  regulative  morality,  "  very  similar 
to  that  which  in  our  days  satisfies  the  needs  of  modern  Pro- 
testantism." And  in  this  permission  of  a  higher  and  a  lower 
ethical  standard  Mr.  Edgar  traces  an  analogy  to  the  observance  of 
"  the  counsels  of  perfection  "  by  Christian  saints,  while  the  mere 
keeping  of  the  commandments  by  ordinary  believers  is  held  to 
require  a  supplementary  purgatorial  cleansing  before  the  soul  is 
tit  for  heaven.  It  may  be  questioned  however  if  such  an  alterna- 
tive rule  is  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  practically  admitted 
under  almost  every  religious  system. 

That  after  the  death  of  Sakyamuni  he  should  have  soon  become 
invested  with  a  halo  of  mythical  and  superhuman  glory  was  only  to 
be  expected.  He  was  even  alleged  to  have  been  born  of  a  virgin 
mother,  amid  various  signs  and  portents  foreshadowing  his  great 
career.  Bat  the  strangest  thing  about  the  legend,  though  it  is  not 
mentioned  here,  is  that,  under  the  name  of"  SS.  Barlaam  and  Josa- 
phat,"  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  martyrology  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  so  that  St.  Josaphat — who  is  un- 
questionably identical  with  Sakyamuni— appears  in  the  calendar, 
in  the  Eastern  Church  on  August  26,  in  the  West  on  November  27. 
Mr.  Baring  Gould  says,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  that  Baroniu3 
adopted  the  story  from  St.  John  of  Damascus,  who  first  introduced 
it — in  good  faith,  no  doubt,— into  Christian  hagiology.  Meanwhile 
it  found  its  way  into  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacques  de  Voragine 
and  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  including  the  Icelandic,  as  well  as  into  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Hebrew.  A  recent  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  Mr.  Kevins,  has  thus  drawn  attention  to  the 
strange  coincidence: — 

The  most  amusing  instance  of  the  Saintship  and  invocation  of  a  person 
who  never  existed  is  recorded  by  Max  M  Uller,  in  his  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  vol.  iv.  pp.  175-189.  Longmans,  1875.  He  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  shows  St.  John  of  Damascus  wrote  a  story  called  "Barlaam  aud 
Joasaph."  The  "  Martyrologium  Komamr.vi "'  also  says  that  he  was  the 
author.  But  this  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  is  simply  Christianized  from  an 
Indian  source.  St.  John  of  Damascus  has  drawn  the  story  from  the  "  Lalita 
Vfetara."  It  is  really  an  account  of  Gautama  Sakyamuni,  better  known  as 
Buddha.  It  is  an  exact  copy.  Thus  Buddha  has  become  a  Saint  of  the 
Church  of  Koine,  under  the  name  of  St.  josaphat.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  26th  August  is  the  Saints'  day,  and  in  the  Roman  Martyrologium  the 
27th  November. 

Leo  Allatius,Bellarmine,and  Huet,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avrauches, 
had  their  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  felt  bound  nevertheless  to 
accept  the  story  of  St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josaphat  as  genuine.  But 
it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  life  of  Buddha  to  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligion he  founded,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  at  once  confronted  by 
curiously  close  resemblances,  both  internal  and  external,  to  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

For  the  rirst  three  centuries  the  Buddhist,  like  the  Christian, 
religion  received  no  support  from  the  civil  power.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  centurykB.c.  arose  a  prince,  Asoka,  who 
may  be  termed  the  Buddhist  Constantine,  and  who  moreover,  like 
Coustantine,  delayed  till  the  end  of  life  his  full  acceptance  of  his 
new  creed : — 

Each  prince  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  powerful  spiritual  organi- 
zation without  any  precedent  to  guide  him  ;  each  saw  the  use  that  could 
be  made  of  the  organization  as  an  engine  of  government,  but  saw  as  well 
the  danger  of  its  overshadowing  the  temporal  power.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  aim  of  eacn  to  get  the  control  of  the  organization  indirectly,  and,  as  it 
wore,  from  outside  ;  and  not  to  compromise  his  position  as  an  all-powerful 
friend  and  patron  by  taking  the  final  step  which  might  bring  him  within 
reach  of  spiritual  discipline.  But  apart  from  the  political  aims,  each  prince 
had  undoubtedly  from  the  outset  a  real  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the 
religion  and  the  noble  lives  of  its  professors,  and  when  old  age  came  on, 
with  disappointment  and  remorse,  this  feeling  ripened  into  a  true  con- 
version in  each  case. 

Thenceforth  the  Buddhist  Community  or  Order — for  a  great  quasi- 
monastic  Order  was  the  ruling  power —  began  to  grow  and  spread. 
Stately  monasteries  arose  everywhere,  and  a  metaphysical  spirit 
showed  itself,  corresponding  to  the  theological  movement  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Its  tendency  however  is  declared  to  have  been 
"  undoubtedly  towards  a  reasoned  atheistic  materialism,"  traces  of 
which  may  still  be  found  in  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  aud  Burma. 
But  meanwhile  the  popular  craving  for  a  more  concrete  aud  visible 
cult  was  satisfied  by  a  multiplication  of  relics  and  images  of 
Buddha  and  his  principal  disciples.  Asoka  also  gave  the  impetus 
to  missionary  enterprise,  and  extensive  conversions  followed.  But  the 
writer  repeats  the  conviction  he  expressed  at  starting,  that  Buddhism 
can  receive  no  doctrinal  development  except  through  the  Hindu 
mind,  while  in  India  it  showed  a  strong  power  of  development 
and  assimilation.  He  thinks  however  that  a  disproportionate 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  metaphysical,  or  quasi-theological, 
side  of  the  system,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  mediaeval 
scholasticism.  One  of  its  greatest  masters  was  Xagarjuna,  whose 
speculations  appear  to  have  been  purely  sceptical,  but  wiio  professed 
to  have  discovered  a  supplementary  revelation,  contained  in  a  number 
of  new  Sutras  or  "  Yapulya.''  But  throughout  the  history  of 
Buddhism  we  are  struck  with  the  overwhelming  importance  and 
authority  of  "  the  Order,"  and  Mr.  Edgar  thinks  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  religious 
organization  in  the  world  has  been  so  strong,  or  played  such  a  part 
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in  the  development  of  doctrine,  as  the  Buddhist  monkhood.  And 
yet  there  have  been  divisions  which  remind  one  more  or  less  of 
the  rrotestant  Reformation  : — ■ 

At  the  same  time  there  wore  two  main  schools  of  thought  and  practice, 
ns  much  opposed  to  one  another  as  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  or  rather  as 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  are  with  us,  hut  still  each  acknowledging  the 
other  to  be  Buddhist.  The  earlier  of  these  and  the  least  removed  from  the 
original  teachings  of  Sakyamuni  was  dominant  in  Ceylon  and  the  outlying 
countries  towards  the  Oxus,  while  the  developed  doctrines  of  the  Great 
Method  had  taken  firai  root  in  Hindustan  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  India,  and  had  its  rise  in  the  great  group  of  monasteries  at  Xalanda.  To 
the  adherents  of  this  school  the  three  precious  ones — Buddha,  his  law,  and 
his  Church — were  still  the  bases  of  all  the  superstructure.  Their  Buddha 
was  still  a  finite  bcin.%  who,  through  countless  transmigrations  by  a  con- 
tinued course  of  right-doing  and  thinking,  had  worked  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  salvation  which  he  had  embodied  in  his  teachings  and  bequeathed 
to  his  Church  ;  after  which  he  had  gone  into  the  complete  Nirvana,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  had  ceased  to  be.  But  he  was  only  the  last  of  a 
series  of  Buddhas  whose  careers  had  been  in  all  respects  like  his,  and  he  was 
to  he  followed  by  a  series  of  Buddhas  without  any  conceivable  end,  many  of 
whom  had  already  reached  the  state  of  fitness  for  Buddhahood,  aud  were 
only  waiting  for  their  turns  to  come  in  the  evolutions  of  phenomenal  exist- 
ence. The  supreme  secret  which  some  of  these  beings  bad  found,  which 
others  were  seeking,  and  which  all  desired  to  reveal,  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  unreality  of  everything,  even  of  themselves,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  to  teach  ;  but  this  was  somehow  mixed  up  with  a 
tendency  to  treat  something  as  a  real  underlying  substance,  and  this  thought 
teems  to  have  been  culoured  by  the  materialism  of  a  preceding  school  ;  and 
so  in  sonic  way  Prajna  the  knowledge,  Dharma  the  law,  and  the  metaphy- 
sical idea  of  intelligent  matter,  had  got  mixed  up  and  personified  possibly 
by  a  female  Bodhisatva,  who,  to  those  unversed  in  philosophy,  became  after- 
wards the  source  of  all  things,  even  of  the  Buddhas  themselves. 

The  metaphysical  was  followed  by  the  mystical  stage  of  Buddhism, 
initiated  by  Aryasangha,  who  appears  to  have  made  such  consider- 
able changes  or  additions  to  the  creed  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  authenticate  them  by  appealing  to  a  second  supplementary  re- 
velation from  Buddha,  contained  in  four  treatises.  And  from  the 
results  of  this  mystical  movement,  "a  kind  of  Buddhist  Gnosti- 
cism," which  "  by  substituting  faith  for  works  prepared  the  way 
for  antinomianisin,"  Mr.  Edgar  traces  the  moral  decline  of  the 
system. 

There  was,  however,  another  and  more  deleterious  influence  at 
work,  originating,  he  supposes,  in  a  powerful  non-Aryan  State 
which  had  adopted  this  form  of  faith.  A  species  of  Nature- 
worship,  essentially  impure  and  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
ascetic  basis  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  began  about  the  eighth 
century  to  be  mixed  up  with  it.  The  process  was  sufficiently  in- 
congruous, but  by  that  time  Buddhist  mysticism  had  reached  the 
stage  when  religious  exaltation  is  apt  to  shade  off  into  sexual 
pruriency ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  certainly  a  fact  that  "  the  mountain 
god  was  identified  with  the  Buddhas  of  meditation,  and  his 
wife  the  mountain  tarn  became  the  '  wisdom '  of  the  mystics, 
while  the  magical  and  debasing  ritual  of  the  bill  deities  was 
transferred  witli  an  esoteric  and  symbolic  meaning  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  Buddhas."  And  this  led  up,  by  an  internal 
development,  to  the  fourth  or  theistic  phase  of  Buddhism,  which 
Is  generally,  but  Mr.  Edgar  thinks  wrongly,  ascribed  to  Brahminist 
influence  from  without,  lie  adds  that  the  downfall  of  the  religion 
in  India  was  certainly  not  caused,  as  is  also  commonly  affirmed, 
by  Brahminist  persecution,  for  the  Buddhists  and  Brahminists 
had  lived  together  on  friendly  terms  till  the  creed  of  the  latter 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mussulman  irruptions  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  But  if  this  be  granted,  it  still  does  not  explain  why 
the  Moslems,  who  did  not  convert  more  than  about  a  sixth  of  the 
Indians  to  their  own  faith,  should  have  destroyed  Buddhism  and  left 
Brahminism  in  full  vigour.  The  internal  causes  both  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Buddhism,  with  its  seemingly  repulsive  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute self-eiiiicement,  aud  of  its  hardly  less  rapid  decline  in  India, 
are  in  fact  left  wholly  unexplained.  The  analogy  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment in  Brahminism  and  Latin  Christianity  is  no  doubt  remark- 
able, but  here  too  Mr.  Edgar's  statement  is  not  quite  accurate. 
He  points  out  that  while  each  had  a  body  of  authoritative 
Scriptures,  there  was  this  difference  —  that  "  the  revelation 
of  Buddha  was  final,"  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Latin  theologians  laid  claim  to  a  continuous  stream  of  re- 
velation. But  they  have  always  in  fact  disclaimed  such  a 
view,  though  their  opponents  have  sometimes  charged  them  with 
it,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  bad  himself  shown  that  both 
Nagarjuna  and  Aryasangha  did  appeal  to  supplementary  revela- 
tions of  Buddha.  However  he  considers  "the  more  elastic 
system  of  the  Latin  Church  much  the  safer  of  the  two,"  inasmuch 
as  we  can  hardly  conceive  an  Ecumenical  Council  reversing  all  the 
dogmas  and  teachings  of  Christianity,  while  something  like  this  was 
the  effect  on  Indian  Buddhism  of  the  supplementary  revelation  of 
a  Supreme  Deity  contained  in  the  Kala  Chakra ;  after  which  last 
development  "  the  work  of  pollution  went  on  merrily."  Yet  it 
must  not  bo  forgotten  that,  in  spite  of  these  moral  corruptions, 
which  are  unspeakably  vile,  the  purer  ethical  teaching  of 
Sakyamuni  has  never  been  wholly  lost.  The  difficulty  is  to 
understand  how,  with  an  "  Order  "  so  powerful,  and  which  seems 
all  along  to  have  retained  a  sense  of  continuity  and  of  obligation 
to  its  solemn  trust,  so  widespread  and  deep  a  debasement  should 
have  been  possible.  We  cannot  wonder  at  Frederick  Schlegel 
speaking  of  "  the  indescribable  confusion  "  of  the  system.  Mean- 
while many  of  those  likely  to  be  best  informed  believe,  as  a  writer 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  lieview  has  pointed  out, 
that  in  a  generation  or  two  Chinese  Buddhism,  as  well  as  Indian 
Brahminism,  will  succumb  to  the  active  propagandist  tendencies  of 
modern  Islam. 


SOCIAL  RECIPROCITY. 

AMONG  the  many  overrated  pleasures  of  childhood  was  the 
receipt  of  a  hamper  at  school.  It  is  true  that  we  used  to  an- 
ticipate its  arrival  with  anxiety  and  interest,  nor  can  we  deny  that 
we  felt  satisfaction  on  its  safe  appearance,  and  derived  some  grati- 
fication when  devouring  its  contents  ;  but  it  brought  its  cares  as 
well  as  its  pleasures.  When  we  sat  proudly  at  the  breakfast-table 
with  a  ham,  a  tongue,  and  several  pots  of  jam  and  marmalade  in 
front  of  us,  before  we  had  time  to  taste  any  of  these  luxu- 
ries ourselves  we  used  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  little 
notes  from  all  parts  of  the  table.  We  quote  one  of  these  as  a 
specimen  of  their  general  import.  "You  owe  me  some  prog 
for  what  I  gave  you.  (Signed)  Tom  Smith. "  Such  epistles  may 
not  have  been  very  delicately  or  politely  worded,  they  may  have 
been  more  laconic  than  elegant,  and  they  may  have  been  rather 
subversive  of  the  conventional  methods  of  adult  hospitality,  but 
they  taught  us  a  useful  lesson  in  the  first  principles  of  entertain- 
ing. It  is  an  unpleasant  idea,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the 
first  law  of  society  is  bluntly  laid  down  in  the  urchin's  letter. 
"  You  owe  me  some  prog  for  what  I  gave  you  "  may  be  said  to  be  the 
primary  element  of  dinner-giving.  We  have  now  entered  upon  the 
great  hamper  season  of  London  life,  when,  instead  of  enjoying  our 
meals  in  private,  we  must  either  divide  our  own  food  with  others 
or  get  them  to  repay  what  they  owe  us.  There  are  certain  reli- 
gious orders  which  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  almsgiving 
and  begging ;  and  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  people 
who  are,  as  it  is  called,  "  in  society,"  must  be  affiliated  to  one  or 
other  of  these  communities.  Their  principles  are,  indeed,  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  mendicant  friars,  as  they  feed  the  rich  instead  of 
the  poor,  and  only  give  to  those  from  whom  they  expect  to  receive 
again;  but,  nevertheless,  they  live  on  the  food  of  others,  and 
distribute  their  own  bread  among  strangers.  The  most  approved 
duties  of  good  society  appear  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  those 
of  the  first,  "  that  eldest  was  and  best,"  of  the  inmates  of  the 
"Holy  Hospitall"  in  the  Faerie  Queene : — 

His  office  was  to  give  entertaincment  ' 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went ; 
Not  unto  such  as  could  him  feast  againe, 
And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent ; 
But  such  as  want  of  harbour  did  constraine  : 
Those  for  God's  sake  his  dewty  was  to  entertayne. 

Those  "  that  needy  were  and  pore  "  would  be  the  least  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  cards  of  invitation  during  a  London  season.  It  is 
true  that  the  rich  give  money  to  be  spent  on  providing  food  for  a 
limited  number  of  deserving  poor,  but  the}-  expect  them  to  give 
payment  for  every  pound  of  flesh  in  at  least  sixteen  ounces  of 
pious  gratitude. 

We  have  to  pay,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  most  things  that 
we  receive  in  this  lifs  ;  but  there  are  few  things  which  are  so 
essentially  purchased,  bought,  sold,  and  paid  for,  as  the  hospitali- 
ties, civilities,  and  amenities  of  society.  There  may  be  some  cases 
in  which  these  advantages  are  not  paid  for  in  kind,  but  paid  for 
they  must  be  in  some  manner.  Many  ladies  keep  something  very 
like  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  their  dinners  given 
and  received.  A  debt  may  be  occasionally  repudiated,  but  such 
a  course  of  action  is  only  followed  by  members  of  polite  society 
when  they  do  not  intend  to  "  deal  at  that  shop  again."  No 
tradesman  forces  his  custom  with  greater  pertinacity  than  do 
the  parvenus  of  society.  They  leave  cards  and  send  out  invitations 
to  dinner  on  the  faintest  possible  pretexts,  and  they  advertise  their 
hospitalities,  and,  indeed,  their  very  existence,  in  ways  that 
are  but  little  less  flagrant  than  the  placards  recommending 
the  use  of  an  article  known  as  the  "  liver  pad."  Like  the 
quack  doctor  who  used  to  appear  at  country  fairs  accompanied 
by  a  black  drummer  or  a  Highland  piper,  the  society-monger 
engages  the  latest  musical  curiosity  to  attend  his  seances.  Even 
the  company  provided  is  arranged  with  a  careful  view  to  future 
repayment.  Those  who  are  likely  to  provide  dukes  at  parties  to 
come  have  dukes  now  provided  for  them ;  those  who  are  unlikely 
to  offer  anything  better  in  the  future  than  brand-new  barons,  have 
like  articles  now  set  before  them.  As  to  those  who  merely  deal 
in  commoners,  they  need  expect  nothing  better  when  dining 
with  others.  Most  people  have  acquaintances  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Even  the  greatest  in  the  land  do  not  mix  exclusively  with 
their  compeers,  aud,  generally  speaking,  the}'  sort  their  visitors  as 
they  would  their  bills,  their  invitations,  or  their  business  letters, 
and  they  take  care  that  like  shall  be  put  with  like.  What  is  commoner 
than  for  people  to  feel  themselves  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happi- 
ness at  receiving  an  invitation  to  the  house  of  some  great  person- 
age, and  then  to  be  mortified  by  finding  that  they  have  been 
asked  to  meet  fellow-guests  to  whom  they  would  have  taken 
serious  exception  in  the  house  of  an  equal?  It  may  be  broadly 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  invitations  of  very  great  people  are 
of  all  invitations  the  most  mercenary,  for  they  generally  have  so 
many  acquaintances  to  choose  from  that  they  become  chary  and 
exclusive  in  selecting  friends,  and  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
drafting  off  every  one  to  whom  they  are  introduced  as  either 
useless,  useful,  or  possibly  useful,  and  accordingly  throw  them 
altogether  on  one  side,  make  use  of  them,  or  keep  them 
in  reserve  in  case  of  emergency.  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  who  crowd  the  parties  of  grandees  are  regarded  by 
their  hosts  and  hostesses  much  in  the  light  of  upper  servants 
whom  they  may  command  to  do  their  behests  as  occasion 
may  require.  One  is  a  useful  canvasser ;  another  subscribes  liberally 
to  a  favourite  charity ;  that  man  furnishes  the  freshest  of  gossin 
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whenever  required,  and  this  man  is  excessively  useful  in  racing 
matters.  The  greybearded  man  is  distinguished  for  his  literary 
attainments,  and  he  collects  a  few  presentable  authors  for  the 
great  man's  parties,  so  as  to  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a  patron  of 
literature  ;  and  the  red-whiskered  man  does  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  the  matter  of  artists.  The  beauties  are  asked  just  as 
dancing  girls  are  hired  by  Eastern  potentates,  the  handsome  men 
.serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  good-looking  footmen,  and  the 
attaches  are  simple  automatons,  signifying  the  intimacy  of  the  host 
with  the  foreign  Embassies.  Mr.  A.  has  been  invited  to  please 
Mrs.  B.,  who  it  is  believed  will  be  able  to  induce  Mr.  C.  to 
take  into  his  wealthy  firm  Mr.  D.,  who  was  formerly  a  tutor 
in  the  family,  and  Lady  E.  has  been  asked  to  come  merely 
to  annoy  Lady  F.,  who  is  a  pet  antipathy  of  the  hostess's. 

It  is  very  uucommon  to  find  such  au  error  made  in  social  ac- 
count-keeping as  a  dinner  party  repaid  by  a  drum.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  are  drum  acquaintances  and  dinner  acquaintances, 
'luncheon  acquaintances  and  simple  card-leaving  acquaintances. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  highest  refinement  of  social  reciprocity 
is  attained  when  such  a  small  and  inexpensive  thing  as  a 
card  is  repaid  by  exactly  so  much  cardboard,  and  no 
more.  Now  and  then  accidents  will  happen.  An  amiable 
bostess,  when  reading  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times,  ob- 
serves, "  Dear  me,  Lady  Foie-Gras  is  dead ;  and  she  owed  us  a 
dinner  !  "  The  immorality  of  dying  with  unpaid  dinners  upon  the 
conscience  is  obvious.  If  it  is  announced  that  a  giver  of  princely 
entertainments  is  seriously  ill  much  genuine  sorrow  is  expressed ; 
but  it  is  of  the  following  nature  : — "  Stupid  old  man  !  why  should 
he  be  ill  during  the  season  ?  Why  did  he  not  wait  for  the  winter  ?  " 
There  are  certain  social  deceivers  who  give  a  sort  of  verbal  I.O.U. 
in  return  for  London  hospitalities.  They  hint  at  invitations  for 
shooting  and  balls  at  their  country  houses  in  the  autumn,  or  else 
they  leave  town  before  the  season  is  half  over  and  pretend  that 
they  are  coming  back  in  a  week  or  fortnight.  They  remind  us  of  the 
description  given  by  an  undergraduate  when  under  examination,  of 
the  promise  of  the  good  Samaritan: — "  '  When  I  come  again  I  will 
pay  thee  all  things.'  This  he  said  well  knowing  that  he  should  see 
his  face  no  more."  The  fortnight  passes,  and  then  the  promised 
'nost  is  detained  by  unexpected  business  in  the  country.  The 
winter  passes,  and,  when  he  reappears  with  the  spring  in  London, 
be  expresses  regret  that  the  death  or  illness  of  a  near  relation, 
the  exceptional  scarcity  of  his  game,  or  the  bursting  of  his  tank, 
unavoidably  prevented  him  from  filling  his  hospitable  mansion 
with  the  relays  of  charmingguests  which  he  had  hoped  for.  Another 
type  of  dinner-stealer  is  the  man  who  asks  us,  the  second  time  we 
meet  him,  to  go  down  to  stay  with  him  for  two  days'  pheasant- 
shooting  in  October.  He  will  take  no  denial,  and,  although  so  long 
beforehand,  he  insists  on  booking  us  for  a  certain  day.  He  is  stay- 
ing at  an  hotel,  and  we  feel  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  invite 
him  to  dinner.  On  inquiry,  we  lind  that  his  happy  hunting-ground 
is  wretchedly  stocked  with  pheasants,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  Wales,  ten  miles  from  a  railway  station ;  so  we  feed  him 
'first,  and  then  have  to  scramble  out  of  our  engagement  to  stay 
with  bim  as  best  we  can.  There  are  other  wicked  subterfuges  re- 
ported to  by  the  dishonest.  Short  invitations  at  the  height  of  the 
season  when  people  are  pretty  certain  to  be  engaged  for  every  night 
during  the  following  fortnight,  invitations  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  invited  are  likely  to  have  left  London,  invitations  for 
•nights  on  which  the  kind  host  has  beard  that  the  guests  he  invites 
are  themselves  going  to  give  dinner  parties,  and  man}'  other  mean 
artifices  are  stooped  to  by  people  who,  from  their  position  and 
breeding,  ought  to  know  better.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  the  guests  at  a  London  dinner  party  are  expected  to  offer  food 
in  return  for  what  they  consume.  There  are  dowagers  who  have  been 
asked  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  respectability  to  the  entertainment 
un  the  strength  of  their  titles ;  there  are  "  amusing  men  "  who 
are  to  pay  for  their  dinners  by  "  making  the  party  go  off  well  " ; 
and  there  is  a  bachelor  who  owes  bis  invitation  to  his  presence 
being  required  at  short  notice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  number  of 
timers  being  thirteen.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  young  married 
people  and  stupid  young  men  who,  though  unable  to  entertain  at 
present,  will  be  very  rich  some  day,  if  they  live.  Such  as  these  are 
now  fed  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  feed  again  post  obit. 

To  buy  a  bad  horse  is  a  terrible  calamity ;  but  to  buy  a  bad 
dinner  is,  for  the  time  being,  almost  worse.  We  do  not  refer  so 
much  to  having  bad  wine,  bad  food,  and  bad  cooking  given  us  in 
return  for  our  own  more  or  less  excellent  dinners  ;  but  we  are 
■thinking  of  occasions  when  people  who  seemed  charming  when  we 
met  them  at  the  houses  of  others  have  repaid  our  own  well-selected 
parties  by  asking  us  to  meet  bores,  prigs,  or  pomposities.  Cannot 
most  of  us  recall  entertainments  at  which  we  have  sat  between 
■women  who  seemed  endeavouring  to  outvie  each  other  in  stupidity 
and  dulness,  and  have  we  not  wished  that  our  hostess  would 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  better  justice  to  our  con- 
versational powers?  On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  admit 
that  entertainments  are  pretty  fairly  purchased  and  repaid  as  a 
general  rule.  In  social  merchandise  people  may  expect  to  receive 
their  own  again,  but  that  is  all  they  are  likely  to  get. 


A  STUDY  IN  ETHICS. 

ryilE  long  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  idle  dispute  as  to 
»-  the  causes  of  the  late  Liberal  triumph  resulted,  as  all  men 
know,  in  one  conclusion  only— at  least  for  the  victors.  "  A  people 
constantly  growing  in  attainments,  in  knowledge,  and  in  virtue," 


could  not  away  with  such  a  Ministry  as  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  and 
accordingly  put  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in  their  place.  This 
fact  being  ascertained  on  the  very  best  authority,  there  is  little  left 
for  any  member  of  this  model  nation  to  do  but  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  A  Ministry  which  has  been  chosen  under 
such  circumstances  must  of  course  be  a  pattern  of  conduct,  and  a 
great  authority  has  told  us  that  conduct  is  some  considerable  frac- 
tion— we  forget  exactly  what — of  life.  Therefore  he  who  wishes 
to  live  must  know  how  to  conduct  himself,  and  he  who  wishes  to 
know  how  to  conduct  himself  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  the 
ways  of  the  existing  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  The  duties 
of  a  Ministry  are  so  various  that  their  public  conduct  really  brings 
out  most  of  the  motives  and  manners  of  acting  which  prevail  in 
the  daily  affairs  of  other  men,  so  that  the  pattern  is  really  one  of 
sufficiently  general  applicability.  By  observing  the  behaviour 
of  these  elect  souls  towards  their  enemies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  the  ardent  3'outh  of  England  may  learn  how 
to  treat  the  viler  specimens  of  humanity  with  whom,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  they  themselves  will  at  some  time  or  other 
be  brought  in  contact.  By  watching  their  attitude  towards 
their  followers,  their  servants,  and  the  servants  of  the 
public,  the  problem — almost  equally  difficult — of  behaviour  to 
private  friends  and  associates  may  be  solved.  It  is  an  instance 
coming  under  the  latter  head  which  we  propose  to  take  for  im- 
mediate contemplation,  and  it  will  surely  go  hard  but  edification 
will  come  out  of  it.  The  behaviour  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  an  interesting  study  in  ethics  ;  and  as 
it  has  to  be  pieced  together  out  of  a  considerable  number  of 
transactions  and  incidents,  there  is  just  that  element  of  difficulty 
about  the  investigation  which  attracts  the  true  student.  It  is  all 
the  more  worth  attempting  because  the  Ministers  themselves, 
with  the  modesty  natural  to  good  men  and  inculcated  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  conduct,  are  a  little  reluctant  to  flaunt 
their  actions  in  this  matter  too  openly  before  an  admiring  world, 
and  indeed  have  to  be,  in  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  drawn  "  with 
much  skill  and  pertinacity  before  they  confess  their  acts  and  in- 
tentions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  preface  the  study  by  a  too  lengthy  account 
of  the  situation  as  it  was  when  the  Government  first  became  re- 
sponsible for  it.  They— speaking  of  them  as  a  body,  and  including 
those  adherents  who  have  carried  them  to  power — had  made  of  the 
deed  or  misdeeds  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  South  Africa  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  crowbars  with  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  the  house  of  their  predecessors  about  their  ears.  The  poor 
Zulu  figured  continually  with  the  guileless  Afghan,  the  tortured 
defender  of  his  country,  the  misburied  Dissenter,  the  noble, 
thwarted  Russian,  and  the  swindled  Turk,  in  the  singular  group  of 
bogies  arrayed  for  electioneering  purposes.  Of  the  justice  of  thi3 
condemnation  of  Sir  Bartle's  acts,  and  of  the  Government  which, 
disapproving  and  in  a  manner  disavowing  them,  did  not  think 
proper  to  recall  him,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  All  this  is  ancient 
history,  and  was  amply  dealt  with  at  the  time.  The  earliest 
event  of  what  we  may  call  modern  history  is  that  the  persons  who 
had  severally  or  collectively  used  this  language,  or  allowed  it  to  be 
used,  came  into  office  and  decided  to  retain  the  services  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  Here  also  we  have  no  opinion  to  offer  as  to  their  conduct. 
We  have  obligingly  fixed  a  great  gulf  between  persons  "  out  "  and 
the  same  persons  "  in."  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on 
the  soundest  principles  of  philosophy,  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  friends  was  justifiable.  There  is  no  more  venerable  maxim 
than  "  Cessante  causa  cessat  et  effectus."  The  cause  of  these 
gentlemen's  excitement  against  Sir  Bartle  was  their  desire  to  turn 
out  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  cause  having  in 
the  fullest  sense  ceased  by  reason  of  its  complete  gratification,  the 
effect— the  indignation  against  Sir  Bartle— naturally  ceased  like- 
wise. The  argument  is  invulnerable,  and  we  are  happy  in  making 
a  present  of  it  to  the  Ministry  as  an  early  expression  of  appreciation 
and  esteem.  But  there  was,  as  it  happened,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  who  were  deaf  to  logic.  Indeed  it  is  a  sad  character- 
istic of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  that  it  always  contains  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  deaf  to  logic.  To  these  the  con- 
duct of  the  heaven-born  Ministry  appeared  singular.  Such  of  them 
as  were  Tories,  with  their  party  generally,  had  of  course  nothing 
to  say,  though  doubtless  they  thought  the  more.  It  would  have 
been  brutal  to  find  fault  with  the  graceful  compliment  paid  them 
by  the  complete  adoption  of  their  own  views,  or  at  least  of  their  own 
practice.  But  the  malcontents  on  the  Liberal  side  were  less  patient. 
Loud  was  the  wail  of  the  Radical  press,  frequent  were  the  caballings 
of  indignant  members  in  lobbies  and  tea-rooms  and  rooms  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds.  Now,  as  even  a  Ministry  of  all  the  Virtues  mio-ht 
have  found  it  a  little  awkward  to  be  saved  from  their  own  followers 
by  their  adversaries  on  a  point  on  which  they  had  themselves  just 
turned  those  adversaries  out,  it  became  necessary  to  do  something 
"  Then,  indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  wise  member  for  Midlothian, 
devised  a  fresh  dodge,"  as  his  favourite  bard  would  put  it.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Chaplin  quite  guilelessly,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  another  matter,  had  reminded  the  Ministry  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  25,  that  in  the  stable  of. 
one  of  their  own  colleagues  there  was  "  a  filly  called  Evasion."  A 
little  later  in  the  night  it  became  clear  that  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's chief  had  a  valuable  beast  of  the  same  class  in  the 
stable  of  his  brains.  In  a  speech  long  even  for  him,  and  even  for 
him  involved,  Mr.  Gladstone  hinted  a  most  singular  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  to  be  kept  in  Africa  "  in 
respect  of  the  prospect  of  Confederation,"  and  in  a  little  time  there 
was  no  knowing  what  was  to  be  done.    The  tittle-tattle  which 
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always  gets  abroad  soon  let  it  be  known  that  this  mysterious 
utterance  in  public  hail  been  attended  with  still  more  mysterious 
utterances  in  private  to  the  malcontents,  and  that  Sir  Bartle  was 
"  as  good  as  recalled." 

Hero  let  us  indicate  the  first  important  point  in  our  study  of 
ethics.  It  need  only  be  indicated,  and  by  way  of  comment  a 
curiously  parallel  incident  which  we  read  not  long  ago  in  a  novel 
will  suilice.  A  shabby  baronet  had  a  laud  steward  whom  he 
wished  to  turn  off.  But  the  shabby  baronet  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  having  his  farms  revalued,  or  in  some  similar  occu- 
pation in  which  the  steward  was  indispensable.  So,  said  tho 
shabby  baronet  to  his  shabby  wife,  "I  can't  give  him  notice  just  now  ; 
let  him  tinish  his  work,  and  then  he  shall  go."  To  resume  the  nar- 
rative, it  soon  appeared  that  even  these  mysterious  and  tempting, 
if  not  exactly  magnanimous,  offers  of  possible  surrender  did  not 
satisfy  the  malcontents  as  a  body.  They  still  held  meetings ; 
they  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  which,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he 
was  "  embarrassed,"  and  they  made  vague  but  unpleasant 
threats  of  opposition  on  the  Estimates.  Here  the  Homeric 
refrain  comes  in  again,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  «XX' 
(vorjaav  for  the  second  time.  A  mysterious  announcement  was 
made  that  no  salary  for  Sir  Bartle  would  be  included  in  the  Esti- 
mates. Five  hundred  pounds  had  been  taken  on  account  by  the 
late  Government,  and  the  present  Government  did  not  intend  to 
ask  for  any  more.  Here,  again,  it  became  necessary  to  ask  what 
it  meant.  It  appeared  to  mean  that  the  Ministry,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  curious  handsomeness  of  their  previous  conduct  towards 
Sir  Bartle,  were  going  to  take  out  of  him  the  live  hundred  pounds' 
worth,  and  then  to  "  strip  him  of  his  livery,"  as  our  rude  ancestors 
nsed  to  say  and  do.  Ministerial  organs  even  hailed  the  incident  as 
a  proof  that  speedy  recall  was  intended,  and  a  sign  that  "  the 
Bartle  Frere  difficulty  was  at  an  end."  But  certain  partisans  on 
the  same  side,  either  innocently  or  maliciously,  pointed  out  that 
the  immediate  effect  was  something  quite  different.  "With  the 
disappearance  of  the  vote  disappeared  the  possibility  of  questioning 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  "  filly  called  Evasion  "  had 
teen  entered  again  at  the  last  moment ;  and,  unlike  her  namesake, 
bad  apparently  won,  hands  down.  But  her  rider  had  not  yet 
"  scaled  " ;  and  Mr.  Giant  Dull',  in  the  character  of  jockey,  had  to 
go  through  this  unpleasant  process  on  Tuesday  last.  A  more 
ludicrous  and  painful  scene  has  not  occurred,  even  in  the 
present  House.  First,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  had,  after  a  pause,  to  con- 
fess and  avoid,  or  at  least  to  postpone,  an  answer  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  demand  as  to  the  loss  of  his  opportunity  ;  then,  with  still 
more  hesitation,  ho  had  to  confess  to  Mr.  Courtney  that  the  reason 
just  alleged  for  stopping  the  salary  had  been  in  full  force  when 
the  Estimates  were  placed  on  the  table  by  the  late  Government, 
and  therefore  when  the  Government  came  into  office  and  all 
along.  Poor  Mr.  Grant  Duff  put  Sir  Wilfrid  off  to  Thursday,  but 
the  comedy  hardly  needed  prolongation.  Nor,  when  Thursday 
came,  did  the  explanations  which  were  given  in  both  Houses 
mend  the  matter.  The  soreness  which  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord 
Granville  both  showed  in  commenting  on  Lord  Carnarvon's  ques- 
tion was  the  best  evidence  of  their  discomfort.  Perhaps  Lord 
Kimberley 's  remark  that  the  Government  had  graciously  told  Sir 
Bartle  that,  "  if  he  had  incurred  any  expenses  which  he  thought 
might  be  chargeable"  on  the  future,  they  should  be  "  considered," 
was  the  most  fatal  admission  that  could  be  made.  For  either  Sir 
Bartle  is  entitled  to  his  salary,  or,  not  being  entitled  to  it,  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve  to  have  his  speculative  anticipations  consi- 
dered. As  for  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  he  is  said  to  have  vemarked  that 
it  was  proposed  "  to  print  a  fresh  page  of  the  Estimates."  A  fresh 
page  would  indeed  be  a  convenient  thing  for  the  Government  in 
the  whole  matter. 

So  then  we  may  gather  up  the  lessons  of  this  little  history  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  relate  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  A  body 
of  English  gentlemen  decide  that  a  public  servant  is  of  sufficient 
worth  and  value  to  be  solemnly  adopted,  and  his  cause  espoused, 
despite  some  antecedent  difficulties.  Finding  that  this  excites 
discontent  among  their  supporters  (a  discontent  for  which  they 
must  have  been  fully  prepared  beforehand),  they  plead  that  he  can 
be  made  useful  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  turned  off  when  that 
purpose  is  served.  This  not  proving  a  strong  enough  inducement, 
they  hint  that  perhaps  they  will  turn  him  oil'  very  soon  indeed,  if 
they  are  left  uninterfered  with.  This  again  failing,  they  adopt  a 
course  which  is  in  the  first  place  open  to  the  charge  of  sordid 
meanness,  if  not  gross  unfairness,  and  which  on  further  investigation 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
themselves  from  the  unpleasantness  of  an  inconvenient  inquiry  into 
their  conduct.  No  termination  that  the  incident  can  have  will 
in  the  least  alter  these  facts,  which  are  unfortunately,  as  we  have 
said,  matters  of  history ;  and  if  we  were  considering  the  subject  from 
any  but  a  purely  philosophical  and  studious  point  of  view,  we  are 
afraid  that  we  should  have  to  be  careful  as  to  the  epithets  applicable 
to  the  whole  transaction.  When  Montesquieu  came  to  England,  he 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  word  "Jesuit"  had  a  definite  meta- 
phorical connotation.  "  Cela  est  jesuitiquement  faux  "  was,  he 
tells  us,  a  favourite  phrase,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  then  a  new 
one,  common  as  it  is  now.  When  the  Bartle  Frere  incident  has 
"been  repeated  a  few  times, perhaps  the  term  "  Liberal"  may  obtain 
a  similar  secondary  sense,  and  people  will  say  "  that  is  liberally 
shabby  " — a  confusion  of  terms  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  lias, 
however,  bi;en  sufficiently  hinted  already  that  the  business  of 
plain  men  with  the  present  Government  is  not  criticism  of  this 
audacious  sort.  We  are  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  amiable 
young  lady — "we  cannot  understand" — but  we  are  nous  the  less 


bound  to  "  love."  Fervent  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  con- 
tended that  his  extraordinary  fancy  for  humiliating  himself  and 
England  is  because  he  is  so  very  "  proud."  Perhaps  the  apparent 
shabbiness  of  his  recent  conduct  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  extra- 
ordinary magnanimity.  These  speculations,  however,  are  too  high 
for  any  one  but  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  present 
study  is  only  a  humble  contribution  of  material  to  tho  labours  of 
such  a  one  when  he  attempts  a  Kritih  aller  mbglichen — or  un- 
mdglichen — Ethik. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  AT  OXFORD. 

THE  Summer  Term,  the  "  sweet  hours  and  the  fleetest  of 
time "  of  which  Mr.  Lang  has  lately  been  singing  so  plea- 
santly, has  been  this  year  enriched  by  a  new  emotion.  Everybody 
at  Oxford  has  been  going  mad,  not  about  the  river  and  the  cricket- 
field,  nor  even  about  the  flower  of  the  chestnut  and  the  bouquets 
"  purchased  of  Bates,"  but  about  yEschylus  and  the  Agamemnon. 
What  neither  examinations,  nor  prizes,  nor  lectures,  nor  exhorta- 
tions have  been  able  to  do  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  discovery 
made  by  the  undergraduates  themselves — namely,  that  a  Greek 
play  could  be  acted,  and  that  its  characters  were  really  intended 
for  human  beings  and  not  for  shadowy  abstractions.  Since  this 
fact  was  borne  in  upon  the  men  an  extraordinary  revival  has  taken 
place  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  Oxford  booksellers 
have  sold  out  all  their  copies  of  vEschylus,  which  have  found  their 
way  to  all  sorts  of  unfamiliar  places.  The  quiet  rubber  has  been 
commuted  for  discussions  about  the  functions  of  the  Chorus ;  in 
the  walks  of  Magdalen,  even  in  the  punts  on  the  Cherwell,  which 
had  never  carried  any  literary  ballast  heavier  than  a  yellow-backed 
novel,  the  hardest  of  Greek  dramatists  has  been  found  to  be  the 
undergraduate's  closest  companion.  Oxford  ladies — for  as  yet  the 
Higher  Education  has  not  had  time  to  make  Greek  universal  among 
them — have  been  studyingrival  translations,and debating  themerits 
of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Dr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Morshead  and  Miss  Swan- 
wick.  In  fact,  the  curious  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  that,  while 
in  and  about  the  Congregation  of  the  University  the  attack  on  the 
compulsory  study  of  Greek  has  been  developed  with  alarming 
vigour  and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  the  overpowering  charm 
of  Greek  literature  has  spontaneously  asserted  itself  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  and  with  a  force  that  may  really 
affect  the  future  of  the  study. 

The  interest  came  to  a  climax  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  when 
the  new  and  spacious  hall  of  Balliol  College  was  crowded  with 
an  audience  that  contained  all  Oxford  and  some  part  of  Cambridge, 
with  a  few  such  yEschylean  students  as  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr. 
Newton  from  outside.  At  the  end  rose  the  front  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Atridae,  painted  by  some  of  the  undergraduates  from  a  sketch, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones ;  and  in  front  of  this  the  whole 
action  was  to  take  place,  of  course  without  change  of  scene.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  recall  in  a  few  words  the  outline  of  the  play, 
familiar  as  it  is  to  many.  It  opens  with  the  old  watchman  taking 
his  station  on  the  battlements,  and  complaining  of  his  ten  years' 
fruitless  vigils;  for  the  beacon-tires  that  are  to  tell  of  the  lall  of 
Troy  are  looked  for  in  vain.  As  he  speaks,  the  beacon  flames  out;, 
and  with  cries  of  astonishment  and  delight  he  disappears  to  bear 
the  news  to  the  Queen.  Then  enters  the  Chorus  in  procession, 
singing  the  long  and  magnificent  ode  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
departure  for  Troy,  and  which  lingers  with  unconscious  foreboding 
of  ill  on  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia — that  sacrifice  which  Clj'tem- 
nestra  afterwards  makes,  or  pretends  to  make,  the  motive  of 
her  crime.  During  the  choric  song  the  Queen  comes  in,  and 
aunounces  what  the  beacon  fires  have  revealed ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  doubts  of  the  Chorus  are  set  at  rest  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald, 
who,  after  a  touching  salutation  of  his  fatherland,  unseen  for  ten 
years,  tells  of  the  approach  of  Agamemnon.  The  Queen,  re-enter- 
ing, bids  him  carry  back  her  wifely  salutations  to  the  hero ;  and, 
after  another  choric  song,  the  King  enters,  riding  in  his  chariot 
with  his  captive  Cassandra,  "the  ilower  of  the  spoil,"  awarded  to 
him  by  the  general  voice  of  the  army.  In  a  long  speech  Clytem- 
nestra  greets  him,  dwells  on  her  hardships  during  his  ten  years' 
absence,  protests  her  devotion  to  him,  and  bids  the  maidens  lay 
down  purple  trappings  before  him,  that  the  feet  which  have 
trampled  on  Troy  may  touch  no  common  earth  till  they  have 
entered  safe  into  the  palace.  The  King,  a  true  Greek,  is  unwilling 
thus  to  incur  the  divine  jealousy,  but  he  is  over-persuaded,  and, 
while  the  Chorus  shrinks  back  in  dread,  he  steps  on  the  trappings 
which  are  to  prove  to  him  a  web  of  death.  When  he  and  the 
Queen  have  passed  into  the  palace  the  interest  is  transferred  to 
Cassandra,  whose  alternations  of  sad  lament  and  raving  prophecy, 
met  by  the  pitying  incredulity  of  the  Chorus,  make  up  the  most 
astonishing  scene  in  Greek  tragedy — perhaps  the  most  astonishing- 
scene  that  exists  in  dramatic  literature.  She  passes  in  to  her 
doom ;  and,  a  moment  after,  the  death-shriek  of  Agamemnon 
shows  the  truth  to  tho  still  doubting  Chorus — only  to  be  convinced 
when  the  drawing  back  of  the  curtain  reveals  the  figure  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  with  axe  upon  her  shoulder  and  "  the  dark  dew  of  blood  " 
upon  her  brow,  standing  triumphant  before  the  bodies  of  her 
victims.  She  avows  the  deed ;  it  is  "  the  crisis  of  an  ancient  feud  " ; 
it  is  the  working  of  the  old  curse  that  has  been  brooding  over  the 
house  of  Athens  ;  it  is  the  Alastor  of  the  Thyestean  banquet,  and 
of  Iphigenia's  sacrifice ;  she  has  but  worked  out  the  decree  of 
fate.  With  such  avowals  and  such  excuses,  met  by  the  bewildered 
hall-assent  of  the  Chorus,  which  is  at  last  roused  to  wrath  and  some 
semblance  of  determination  by  the  appearance  of  the  hated  /Egis- 
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thus,  the  play  ends,  aud  the  spectator  is  left  to  wait  for  the  ven- 
geance which,  he  well  knows,  is  to  come  upon  the  murderers  at 
the  hand  of  Orestes. 

It  is  plain  that  to  achieve  with  success  the  untried  task  of  repre- 
senting this  play  on  the  stage  in  the  original  language  is  a  difficult 
feat ;  it  is  a  feat  which  till  last  week  most  people  would  have 
thought  impossible.  The  actors  have  to  create  not  only  their 
characters,  but  their  atmosphere,  and  not  all  the  traditions  of 
Oxford  can  make  the  atmosphere  of  an  English  stage  anything 
else  than  unlike  the  atmosphere  of  Argos  or  of  Athens.  And 
yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the  moment  Mr. 
Courtney  crossed  the  stage  and  took  up  liis  position  on  the  palace 
roof,  to  the  moment  when  the  Chorus  marched  away  singing 
its  song  of  vengeance,  the  audience  in  Balliol  Hall  was  under 
the  spell  of  a  complete  illusion.  The  beauty  of  the  dresses 
(contrived  chiefly,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Richmond),  the 
solemnity  of  Mr.  Parratt's  quasi-Gregorian  music,  the  stately 
presence  of  the  King  of  Men,  the  statuesque  bearing  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  the  charm  of  Cassandra's  voice,  the  fierce,  tyrannic  strength 
of  /Egisthus,  all  combined  to  present  a  whole  which,  in  spite  of 
certain  obvious  faults,  was  stamped  from  the  very  first  with  the 
seal  of  success.  There  are  no  two  opinions  about  this ;  the  only 
■debate — and  it  has  sometimes  waxed  warm  among  partisans — is  as 
to  which  part  was  the  best  and  which  the  less  good.  Oxford 
dinner-tables  have  been  for  the  past  week  amusingly  divided 
between  Clytemnestrians  and  Cassandrites ;  between  adherents, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Mr.  Benson,  who  played  the  Queen,  and  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  played  the  captive  princess.  It  is  true  enough  that 
•Clytemnestra  here  and  there  forgot  the  rhythm  of  her  iambics,  and 
uttered  words  in  impossible  combinations  ;  but  faults  that  would 
be  inexcusable  in  a  short  address  may  very  well  be  pardoned  in  a 
long  play,  where,  moreover,  not  one-tenth  of  the  audience  were 
likely  to  detect  that  anything  was  wrong.  In  the  presence  of  that 
superb  figure  of  the  Queen,  pronouncing  with  worthy  gestures  and 
with  the  true  tragic  note  the  fulfilment  of  her  vengeance,  one  does 
not  much  mind  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  place.  Cassandra,  again, 
might  perhaps  have  gone  further  than  Mr.  Lawrence  went  in  the 
•direction  of  prophetic  entlwusiasmos  ;  but  if  she  had  done  so,  an 
English  audience  might  well  have  mistaken  it  for  rant,  and  the 
actor  certainly  erred  on  the  safe  side  if  he  erred  at  all.  Per- 
haps, too,  another  week's  training  might  have  brought  the  Chorus 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection — especially  in  the  way  of  group- 
ing—than it  had  attained.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  grouping 
their  choruses  that  the  actors  at  Ober-Ammergau  specially  excel ; 
but  then  the  actors  at  Ober-Ammergau  have  a  vast  stage  to 
group  themselves  on,  aud  the  Oxford  actors  had  but  the 
end  of  a  dining-hall.  This  limitation  of  space  brought  other 
drawbacks  with  it;  for  example,  Agamemnon's  death-cry  was 
uttered  just  behind  the  small  curtain,  instead  of  "in  the  recesses 
of  the  palace  " — a  difference  that  made  the  indecision  of  the  Chorus 
seem  still  more  fatuous  and  absurd. 

Are  we  diviners,  to  conclude  from  groans 
That  he  who  uttered  them  is  really  slain  ?— 

so  Professor  Campbell  renders  the  question  of  the  Fifth  Argive;  a 
question  that  might  be  asked  if  the  groans  had  come  muffled  by 
■distance,  but  that  seemed  the  pitch  of  imbecility  as  they  were 
uttered  with  appalling  realism  from  close  by.  Again,  that  Clytem- 
nestra should  turn  and  as  it  were  gloat  over  the  bodies  while  the 
Chorus  sang  its  ode  seemed  to  many  spectators  to  be  contrary  to 
Greek  feeling;  but  here,  again,  the  practical  difficulty  of  want  of 
space  may  have  been  the  reason.  The  Queen  must  do  something 
during  that  interval ;  and  what  else  on  those  narrow  boards  could 
she  do  ? 

The  play  was  repeated  next  day  at  Balliol,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  it  is  being  given  again  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester. 
We  wish  all  success  to  the  actors  in  their  bold  attempt  to  bring 
home  the  power  of  Greek  to  places  where  for  the  most  part  Greek 
is  not  thought  kindly  of.  Certainly,  if  the  Greek  drama  was  to  be  re- 
vived, it  is  right  that  the  first  trial  should  be  made  with  the  Agamem- 
non. The  piece  has  indeed  one  fault — the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
around  the  motive  of  Clytemnestra ;  but,  except  for  this,  it  stands 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  all  Greek  plays.  None  can  compare 
with  it  in  splendour  of  language,  in  dim,  mysterious  elements  of 
terror,  in  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  tragic  contrast 
between  Agamemnon's  triumph  and  his  fall.  Above  all,  in  no 
other  do  we  find  a  Cassandra ;  surely  the  most  touching  figure 
that  ancient  pencil  ever  drew.  We  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the 
young  ^  men  who  have  given  us  the  opportunity — never  given 
before  in  modern  times,  we  believe— of  seeing  and  hearing  these 
characters  and  these  situations  aud  this  language  with  our  eyes  and 
ears.  They  have  given  to  many  persons  much  matter  for  re- 
flection ;  have  suggested,  for  instance,  such  questions  as  these  : — 
Is  there  so  much  difference  between  the  Classical  and  the  Romantic 
drama  as  the  critics  would  have  us  believe  ?  And,  if  you  wish 
to  make  people  care  for  a  language  and  a  literature,  is  it  not  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  to  show  them  that  the  language  and  the 
literature  have  a  living  force  and  a  human  interest  ? 


FEATHER  AND  FUR. 

rpHE  present  extraordinary  attempt  to  place  the  question  of 
J-  ground  game  on  a  satisfactory  footing  is  really  the  consequence  j 
of  Conservative  neglect.    Had  the  late  Government  during  their  ! 
six  years  of  office  dealt  with  the  farmers'  grievances  as  they 


ought  to  have  done,  they  would  have  been  spared  a  proposal 
which  has  already  aroused  opposition  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
havenotceased  tobeowners  andsportsmen  because  they  are  Liberals. 
"  The  feather  to  the  landlord  and  the  fur  to  the  tenant "  is  doubtless 
a  neat  and  well-turned  epigram.  It  may  sound  admirably  on  the 
platform,  and  win  many  votgs  from  electors  who  hardly  know  a 
grouse  from  a  partridge.  It  is  positively  charming  in  its  sim- 
plicity ;  but  how  it  is  likely  to  work  in  practice  we  propose 
now  to  discuss.  We  speak  from  considerable  experience,  and 
have  every  sympathy  with  farmers  struggling  against  bad  seasons, 
high  rents,  foreign  competition,  and  excess  of  four-footed  game  ; 
while  we  have  none  whatever  with  careless  landlords  who 
will  not  recognize  stern  facts,  and  who  lease  their  shootings  to 
gentlemen  whose  idea  of  sport  consists  in  incessant  file-firing 
varied  by  sumptuous  hot  luncheons,  instead  of  sandwiches  and  a 
glass  of  sherry.  But  we  are  quite  prepared  to  show  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Home  Secretary,  besides  being  very  questionable 
in  principle,  will  in  practice  excite  much  more  annoyance  and 
irritation  than  already  exists,  and  must  in  many  counties  put  an 
end  to  all  good  understanding  between  occupiers  and  owners. 

Hitherto,  by  sensible  and  practical  landlords,  all  need  for  coer- 
cive or  prohibitive  legislation  has  been  anticipated  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  ways.  The  owner  effectually  shoots  down  game 
of  all  kinds,  himself  or  by  means  of  his  keepers  and  trappers,  rears 
and  feeds  his  pheasants,  leaves  just  rabbits  enough  to  prevent  the 
foxes  from  making  inroads  on  the  poultry-yard,  allows  every  tenant, 
great  or  small,  a  fair  share  cf  the  game  which  he  shoots,  and  invites 
such  of  them  as  can  handle  a  gun  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  their  neighbours  to  join  him  in  a  day's  shooting.  Some  land- 
lords, who  have  more  acreage  than  they  can  manage,  concede  to 
sporting  tenants  the  right  of  shooting  all  kinds  of  game  for  a 
moderate  sum.  A  third  course  is  to  grant  the  farmers  the  privi- 
lege of  coursing  hares  and  of  killing  rabbits  by  means  of  nets, 
ferrets,  and  traps,  at  certain  periods  of  the  .year,  let  us  say  between 
November  and  March.  This  concurrent  right,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  worked  admirably.  If  under  it  rabbits  increase  too  rapidly, 
it  is  the  farmer's  fault.  The  feathered  game  is  not  made  wild  in 
the  shooting  season  by  constant  gunnery,  nor  disturbed  by  the 
farmer  and  his  "  authorized  agent "  at  the  period  of  incubation. 
A  fourth  remedy  is  for  the  tenant  to  claim  damages  from  the 
owner  or  lessee  on  account  of  over-preservation,  and  round  sums 
have  been  paid  for  such  injury  to  crops.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
good  understanding  between  the  farmer  and  the  owner  or  hisshooting 
tenant,  we  can  assert  that  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
removing  all  ground  of  complaint  without  any  recourse  to  law  or 
to  arbitration.  It  may  naturally  be  urged  that  the  proposed  Bill, 
after  all,  only  follows  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted 
of  their  own  accord  by  these  equitable  proprietors ;  and  that  it 
ought,  in  consequence,  to  be  welcomed  by  all  parties  as  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  question.  But  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  a  mutual  adjustment  of  a  vexatious  dispute — protected 
by  necessary  safeguards,  and  fitted  to  the  changing  circumstances  of 
each  county  or  estate,  to  the  moor  and  the  woodlands,  as  well  as 
to  the  arable  and  pasture — and  a  rigid  principle  imported  into  a 
Bill,  and  ultimately  invested  with  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  latter  is,  by  its  very  nature,  hard  and  unbending.  The 
former  is  elastic,  and  capable  of  contraction  or  expansion  accord- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  parties  or  the  physical  exigencies  of 
each  tract  of  country.  It  will  be  sheer  mockery  to  talk  about  good 
feeling  and  concession  and  forbearance  when  the  Legislature  has 
deliberately  invested  a  sturdy  farmer  with  a  right  which  he  cannot 
alienate,  and  must  therefore  enjoy  and  work  to  the  full. 

And  now  as  to  the  probable  eli'ect  of  this  remarkable  Bill  on  each 
of  the  parties  concerned.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  its  framer3 
have  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  legitimate  sport.  Possibly 
they  imagined  that  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  or  his  lessee, 
would  meet  amicably  on  a  turnip-field  or  at  the  edge  of  a  big 
wood,  and  after  grave  salutations  agree  not  to  spoil  each  other's 
sport.  The  occupier,  invested  with  the  new  inalienable  privilege, 
would,  like  the  French  Guards  at  Fontenoy,  request  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  or  furrow  to  fire  first.  Partridges  and 
pheasants,  as  well  as  grouse  and  blackcock,  w7ould  have  somehow 
the  instinct  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  farmer  who  was 
only  destroying  greedy  hares  and  vile  rabbits,  and  the  owner  with 
his  pointers  who  was  intent  on  bagging  so  many  brace  of  birds. 
It  is  said  that  foxes  are  gifted  with  an  acute  perception  of  this 
kind,  and  know  perfectly  well  that  the  appearance  of  a  keeper  and 
a  line  of  beaters,  with  a  retriever  or  two  at  their  heels,  on  a  frosty 
day  in  December,  means  no  harm,  while  the  faint  whimper  of  a 
hound  or  the  flash  of  a  red  coat,  during  open  weather,  gives  the  signal 
for  instant  flight.  It  may  be  that,  in  due  time,  partridges  and  other 
feathered  game  will  acquire  a  similar  acuteness  of  perception,  will 
distinguish  between  the  old  muzzle-loader  and  the  new  hammerless 
gun,  and  will  sit  still  in  the  ferns  or  the  rushes  because  they  know- 
that  it  is  only  old  Farmer  Giles  going  after  his  ground  game.  But,  to 
speak  seriously,  it  will  be  recollected  that  rabbits  auoThares  may,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  be  shot  down  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  close  time  for  them.  What  is  to  prevent  an  occupier 
or  his  "authorized  agent  "  from  exercising  his  "  concurrent  "  right 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  any  day  or  every  clay  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  31st  of  December?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  men 
will  not  go  to  such  extreme  or  unreasonable  lengths,  and  that  con- 
current rights  will  be  used  with  due  discretion  and  forbearance. 
At  any  moment  a  discontented  occupier,  or  a  farmer  who  had 
been  annoyed  by  some  act  or  word  of  the  squire's  keeper,  might 
make  the  position  of  master  and  servaut  literally  unbearable. 
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Ground  game  would  at  this  rate  certainly  be  kept  under,  but 
other  game  would  as  infallibly  disappear  with  it.  It  seems 
to  be  entirely  forgotten,  too,  that  a  single  farm  and  a  large 
property  fit  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sport  are  not  always 
conterminous  or  identical  in  extent.  In  other  words,  there  may  be 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  andmore  farmaon  a  single  estate  let  for  sport- 
ing. The  right  which  the  Legislature  proposes  to  confer  on  the  occu- 
pier may  give  the  owner  or  squire  not  one  but  a  bevy  of  partners 
in  his  shooting.  When  he  goes  out  for  an  afternoon's  sport  on  any  ono 
of  his  farms,  or  on  two  or  three  of  them  in  succession,  he  may  find 
that  six  guns  have  been  blazing  away  all  round  during  the  forenoon, 
and  that  his  appearance  at  the  gate  of  a  field  is  the  signal  for 
every  covey  to  take  wing.  That  this  sort  of  thing  will  happen 
all  sportsmen  must  admit.  Friction  may  possibly  be  avoided 
where  there  are  old  tenants,  who  have  a  respect  for  owners  under 
whose  grandfathers  their  occupation  began  ;  but  sportsmen,  like 
poets,  are  an  irritable  race.  An  Eastern  proverb  says  that  two 
Dervishes  may  sit  on  one  carpet  but  that  one  kingdom  cannot 
contain  two  kings.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  friendship  of  a 
life  or  the  affection  of  twin-brothers  would  long  stand  the  un- 
certainty and  worry  engendered  by  "  concurrent "  rights  to  shoot. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  position  of  the  owner  who 
might  bring  to  the  working  of  a  strange  piece  of  legislative  inge- 
nuity all  the  advantages  of  prestige,  position,  good  temper,  and 
political  and  social  influence.  But  there  are  other  claims  to  be 
thought  of.  There  are  the  numerous  lessees  of  shooting  tracts. 
It  will  be  allowed,  we  apprehend,  that  such  leases  have  a 
high  marketable  value,  and  that  lessees,  especially  in  Scotland, 
add  largely  to  the  landlord's  rental  and  cause  cash  to  circulate  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  landlord  has  more  than  one  place,  or  is 
compelled  to  reside  abroad  for  health,  or  becomes  indifferent  to 
shooting,  and  wishes  to  let  his  country  residence  to  a  suitable 
tenant ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  even  by  advanced  Liberals, 
that  hard-worked  men  of  business  who  keep  up  an  absent  owner's 
bouse  and  grounds,  consume  local  produce,  employ  local  labour, 
avoid  Co-operative  Stores,  and  deal  with  the  tradesmen  of  some 
small  village  or  town  in  the  North,  are  not  exactly  unmixed  evils. 
Many  gentlemen  in  these  circumstances  have  been  most  anxious  to 
meet  the  farmers'  views  with  regard  to  keeping  down  ground  game, 
and  yet  have  been  willing  to  pay  highly  for  those  exclusive  privileges 
both  of  shooting  and  fishing  which  they  deem  indispensable.  Is  it 
in  the  least  likely  that  they  will  be  as  willing  to  pay  at  the  same 
rate  when  they  find  that  their  shooting-grounds  may  be  harried  by 
more  than  a  dozen  farmers,  who  are  only  availing  themselves  of 
their  "  concurrent  and  inalienable  "  rights  ?  Scotch  proprietors  espe- 
cially, whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  may  well  be  asked  to 
scrutinize  narrowly  a  measure  which  may  have  the  effect  of  seriously 
lowering  their  rental,  and  driving  oil' their  shooting  tenants  to  Nor- 
way or  Canada.  We  can  hardly  cast  a  glance  at  any  of  the  ad- 
vertisements of  our  sporting  journals  without  seeing  how  valuable  an 
increment  to  property  must  be  the  right  to  mixedshootings,  comprising 
all  kinds  of  game.  But  blue  hares  are  found  on  the  tops  of  hills 
in  Losshire,  and  rabbits  on  moorland  tracts;  and  " concurrent " 
rights  to  shoot  may  take  farmers  with  their  guns  halfway  up  the 
Grampians  over  the  best  grouse  ground  in  the  kingdom. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  position  of  the  farmers,  for  whose 
especial  benefit  this  novel  principle  in  legislation  is  to  be  applied. 
Other  writers  have  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  vicious  principles  of  the 
Bill.  That  it  infringes  on  freedom  of  contract;  that  it  is  at 
once  coercive  and  protective  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  landlord  ; 
that  it  exalts  the  tenant,  who,  while  farms  are  being  thrown  up  in 
every  county,  is  perfectly  able  to  make  proper  terms  for  himself ; 
that  it  must  force  both  owner  and  occupier  into  antagonism,  dis- 
trust, and  defiance ;  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  convert  a  remediable 
grievance  into  a  perpetual  standing  sore — these  are  blots  which  have 
been  hit  in  leaders  and  in  letters  during  the  past  fortnight. 
But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  proposal  is  that  the  farmer  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  part  with  his  new  privilege  to  the  person  of 
all  others  the  most  fitted  to  take  it  back.  The  Bill  starts  with  the 
apparent  presumption  that  the  landlord  and  his  shooting  tenant 
must  be  the  farmer's  "inalienable"  foes.  The  farmer  may  delegate 
his  right  to  any  one  but  the  owner.  The  "  agent"  whom  he  employs 
may  be  the  veriest  tramp  or  poacher  who  ever  vexed  the  righteous 
soul  of  the  keeper,  or  grieved  the  parson  by  selecting  Sunday  for 
his  predatory  excursions.  Other  results  will  be  more  curious  still. 
A  landlord,  worried  with  endless  bickering  and  the  outcries  of 
gamekeepers,  or  not  caring  for  sport,  may  come  to  th.e  determina- 
tion that  he  had  better  lease  to  the  farmer  the  whole  remaining 
rights  of  shooting ;  and  the  latter  maybe  willing  to  pay  for  the 
additional  privilege  of  killing  feathered  game.  Here  freedom  of 
contract  is  allowed.  But  the  converse  would  be  impossible.  The 
farmer,  from  similar  indifference  to  sport,  might  be  anxious  to  give 
back  to  his  squire  his  "concurrent"  privilege  ;  but  the  law  has  de- 
clared it  to  be  "  inalienable."  It  must  abide  on  him  like  a  garment 
of  Nessus,  or  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  of  whom  he  cannot  get  rid. 
Again,  there  are  tracts  held  by  ecclesiastical  and  civic  corporations, 
the  trustees  or  managers  of  which  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  their 
farm  with  the  shooting  rights,  either  separately  or  together.  The 
farmer  has  often  taken  from  such  trustees  the  lease  of  land  and 
shootings,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  sub-letting  the  latter  to  some 
eligible  tenant.  If  this  Bill  passes,  the  concurrent  and  inalienable 
right  by  which  he  is  to  kill  ground  game  himself  would  deprive  his 
shooting  lease  of  one-half  of  its  attractions  as  a  marketable  article. 
We  know  a  case  in  which  a  splendid  sheep  farm  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  was  let  by  the  trustees  of  the  owner,  who  was  in- 
capacitated from  managing  his  own  afiairs,  to  a  practical  man  from 


Bewcastle  Dale,  with  its  mixed  shooting  of  blackcock,  grouse, 
rabbits,  and  hares.  The  worthy  farmer  had  never  fired  a  shot 
in  his  life,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  recoup  himself,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do,  by  letting  the  entire  and  undivided  right  of  sport- 
ing over  4,300  acres  to  a  sportsman  with  whom,  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  be  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  Had 
this  proposed  law  been  in  existence,  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  legally  impossible,  and  the  farmer  would  have  been  saddled 
with  an  encumbrance  and  a  dead  loss.  He  would  have  lost  his 
shooting  rental,  and  must  have  employed  or  hired  men  to  kill 
down  the  game. 

Cannot  the  Government  devise  some  better  means  of  remedying 
a  palpable  grievance  than  by  passing  a  law  which,  if  it  be  not 
flagrantly  evaded,  is  calculated  to  set  all  parties  by  the  ears  ?  We 
might  also  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  principle  adopted  will 
lower  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  landlord,  will  increase  any 
existing  bitterness  between  hiiu  and  his  farmers,  and  will  lead  to 
further  attacks  on  property  and  its  appendages.  Possibly  there 
may  be  some  advanced  thinkers  to  whom  these  results  would  give- 
exquisite  gratification.  But  our  main  object  here  is  to  show 
the  practical  results  of  the  measure  if  swallowed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  its  present  harsh,  rigid,  and  unbending  shape.  If  past 
experience  gives  any  warrant  for  prediction,  these  results  can 
only  be  the  annoyance  of  the  landlord,  a  sudden  fall  in  shooting- 
rents,  the  dismay  and  flight  of  lessees,  the  vexation  of  the  farmer 
who  is  anxious  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
endless  artifices  to  defeat  the  law,  and  a  general  sense  of  harassment, 
distrust,  and  perplexity.  It  would  be  far  better  to  give  the  injured 
farmer  a  cheap  and  substantial  remedy  against  over-preservation  by 
allowing  him  to  claim  damages  before  a  couple  of  arbitrators,  or,  in 
default  of  this,  by  a  suit  in  the  County  Court,  or  in  Scotland  before 
the  Sheriff.  It  seems,  further,  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to 
include  all  owners  and  lessees  under  one  sweeping  and  prohibitive 
enactment,  merely  because  some  persons  have  been  guilty  of  neglect 
or  mismanagement,  and  others  have  converted  a  sporting  tenancy 
into  a  profitable  commercial  speculation,  and  have  covered  a  large 
portion  of  their  shooting  rental  by  game  reared  and  fed  at 
the  farmer's  expense  and  sold  to  dealers  in  Liverpool  or 
London.  It  might  even  be  an  arguable  point  to  retain  the  word 
"  concurrent,"  and  to  strike  out  "  inalienable."  The  farmer,  clothed 
with  his  new  right,  would  dispose  of  it  to  the  persons  most  likely 
to  secure  or  serve  his  own  interests.  And  such  persons  would 
naturally  be  the  landlord  or  his  shooting  tenant.  Fussy  and  grand- 
motherly legislation  has  rarely  taken  such  a  shape  as  that  now 
proposed.  That  the  Bill  will  pass  after  the  opposition  shown  to  it 
by  Liberals  before  the  second  reading,  seems  highly  improbable. 
Or  if,  in  its  present  shape,  it  be  sent  up  by  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  who  are  all  owners  of  land,  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  extinction 
or  mutilation.  But  if  by  chance  it  should  become  law,  owing  to  a 
large  Liberal  majority,  the  shortsighted  views  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  unwillingness  of  peers  to  resist  a  supposed 
popular  view,  it  would  only  be  another  example  of  the  inability  of 
ultra-Liberals  to  grapple  practically  with  troublesome  questions, 
and  of  the  electioneering  maxim  that  there  is  no  despot  like  a 
Radical  in  power. 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 

WHEN  the  time  comes  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  defend  bis  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  limit  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  we 
shall  no  doubt  know  what  is  at  present  very  much  in  the  dark — 
the  precise  class  of  persons  whom  the  change  is  intended  to  benefit. 
To  justify  such  a  proposal  one  of  two  things  must  be  established. 
Ilitiierto'it  has  been  supposed  that  Savings  Banks  were  set  up 
partly  to  teach  thrift  to  people  who  were  too  heedless  to  learn  the 
lesson  unless  it  were  conveyed  to  them  in  a  specially  plain  way, 
and  partly  to  help  those  who  did  not  want  to  be  taught  thrift,, 
but  who  were  too  poor  to  put  the  lesson  into  practice  unless  some 
machinery  were  provided  for  the  investment  of  their  small  savings. 
Both  these  classes  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  sufficiently 
numerous.  If  there  were  no  Savings  Banks  a  large  amount  of 
money  that  is  now  put  by  would  be  spent.  In  theory  the  old 
stocking  would  be  there  to  receive  it;  but  the  old  stocking  lies  too 
conveniently  handy  when  money  is  wanted  to  make  it  at  all  a  safe 
receptacle.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  take  deposits  out 
of  a  Savings  Bank,  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  the  interposition 
of  some  short  interval  during  which  wiser  counsels  may  prevail. 
When  the  old  stocking  had  once  been  emptied  in  this  way,  the  in- 
ducement to  refill  it  would  be  very  much  weakened,  and  after 
recourse  had  been  had  to  it  a  second  time,  it  would  alto- 
gether disappear.  It  takes  a  more  thrifty  people  than  English- 
men yet  are  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  using  money  when  it  is 
wanted  and  is  to  be  had  by  crossing  the  room.  Of  course  this  is 
not  true  of  all  the  poor.  There  are  many  of  them,  especially 
among  women,  who  are  quite  able  to  save  money,  and  do  save  it 
under'  circumstances  which  seem  to  make  the  process  almost  im- 
possible. But  without  Savings  Banks  there  would  be  no  way  of 
turning  these  savings  to  account  in  the  way  of  interest.  _  It  seems 
hard  that  a  class  which  has  to  surmount  so  many  difficulties  before 
it  can  get  together  a  little  capital  should  be  unable  to  make  any 
profit  on  its°  capital  when  it  is  got  together.  It  may  be  on}y 
another  instance  of  the  law  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  ; 
but  it  is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  seems  to  work  so  hardly  that 
every  one  is  glad  when  a  way  of  escape  from  it  offers  itself.  To  pro- 
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vide  Savings  Banks  which  shall  receive  and  give  interest  on  very 
small  deposits  has  for  along  time  been  one  of  the  first  desires  with 
every  one  who  is  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  poor 
neighbours. 

These  are  the  classes  for  which  Savings  Banks  have  nitherto 
been  intended,  and  one  way  of  justifying  the  proposed  alteration 
in  the  limits  of  annual  and  total  deposits  would  be  to  show  that 
the  change  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  But  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  this  plea  can  be  set  up.  A  man  or  woman 
who  is  able  to  put  by  30/.  in  one  year,  and  to  leave  the  yearly 
payments  in  the  Savings  Bank  until  they  amount  to  150^.,  cer- 
tainly does  not  fall  within  the  first  of  the  two  classes  just 
described.  The  habit  of  thrift  has  been  acquired ;  the  lesson 
how  to  forego  present  comfort  for  future  advantage  has  been 
learned.  Nor  can  the  change  be  needed  by  those  who  want  to 
gain  on  very  small  sums  a  profit  corresponding  in  kind  to  that 
which  richer  investors  gain  on  larger  sums.  The  sempstress  or 
the  charwoman  does  not  put  by  30^.  in  the  year,  and  long  before 
her  savings  have  reached  150^  she  is  probably  ready  to  buy  a  small 
business  or  stock  a  small  shop.  Consequently,  if  it  is  the  poor 
for  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  legislate,  it  must  be  a 
description  of  different  poor  from  either  of  these;  and  where  this 
third  type  is  to  be  found  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say.  It  may 
be,  again,  that  the  Bill  is  designed  to  meet  another  kind  of  want 
altogether.  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  are  not  poor  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  who  are  yet  very  much  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  the  money  they  annually  lay  by.  The  sum  may 
come  to  a  good  deal  more  than  30/.  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  they 
have  no  stockbroker,  and  though  they  keep  a  current  account  at  a 
banker's,  they  have  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of  a  deposit  account. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  many 
persons  in  these  circumstances  to  be  able  to  allow  their  savings  to 
mount  up  in  the  Post  Office  until  they  were  large  enough  to  make 
a  broker  willing  to  accept  them  as  customers.  The  provisions 
of  the  new  Savings  Banks  Bill  exactly  meet  this  class  of  cases. 
Depositors  will  be  allowed  to  place  100Z.  in  the  bank  during  any 
one  year,  and  they  may  go  on  increasing  their  deposits  until  they 
reach  the  sum  of  250/.  But  the  question  is  not  closed  when  this 
has  been  admitted.  There  are  many  things  which  this  or  that 
class  of  persons  would  like  the  State  to  do,  and  which  the  State 
might  do  with  great  benefit  to  the  particular  class  concerned.  It 
has  hitherto  been  supposed,  however,  that  something  more  than 
the  convenience  of  a  particular  class  has  to  be  considered  before 
the  intervention  of  the  State  in  businesses  which  are  already 
more  than  sufficiently  filled  can  be  held  justifiable.  The  State 
takes  the  money  of  the  poor,  if  not  at  a  loss,  at  all  events  at  a 
quite  inadequate  profit,  because  an  ordinary  banker  will 
not  take  it.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  an  or- 
dinary banker  would  refuse  a  deposit  account  which  grew 
by  100I.  each  year  ?  Very  possibly  there  are  large 
numbers  of  persons  saving  this  amount  annually  who  do 
not  like  to  trouble  a  banker  to  take  charge  of  it.  But  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  diffidence  on  their  part  is  well 
founded?  If  we  look  at  the  petition  from  the  Association  of 
English  County  Bankers  presented  last  week,  or  to  a  letter  from 
certain  Manchester  bankers  which  has  been  widely  circulated,  we 
shall  see  very  good  grounds  for  taking  the  contrary  view.  The 
only  motive  which  bankers  can  have  for  opposing  these  clauses  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Bill  is  that  they  are  likely,  if  passed,  to  draw 
away  custom  which  they  wish  to  attract  to  themselves.  Thus,  on 
the  only  hypothesis  on  which  the  Bill  can  be  defended,  the  custom 
of  people  saving  100I.  a  year  is  custom  which  only  a  State  office 
will  care  to  accept.  Unless  the  banking  interest  is  very  much  of 
a  dog  in  the  manger,  this  is  not  in  the  least  true.  The  Manchester 
bankers  plead  that  they  are  "the  representatives  of  institutions 
voluntarily  established  by  provident  persons  for  the  management 
of  their  own  aifairs";  and  that  it  is  very  unfair  towards  them 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  "  the  illegitimate  competition  of 
banks  established  for  eleemosynary  purposes,  which  are  seeking  to 
engraft  upon  their  proper  functions  tho.-e  of  ordinary  bankers  who 
are  unaided  by  the  influence  and  guarantee  of  the  Government." 
There  is  nothing  here  that  looks  like  indifference  to  such  trifling 
sums  as  100I.  If  these  bankers  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with 
deposits  not  exceeding  in  all  250/.,  why  should  they  speak 
of  the  competition  of  Savings  Banks  as  "  illegitimate,"  and  envy 
the  Savings  Banks  "  the  influence  and  guarantee  of  the  Govern- 
ment"? The  only  interpretation  that  can  rationally  be  placed  on 
these  objections  is  that  they  imply  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who  raise  them  to  obtain  those  customers  whom,  as  the  framers 
of  the  Savings  Banks  Bill  assume,  no  banker  will  so  much  as 
look  at. 

The  petition  of  the  Association  of  County  Bankers  is  still  more 
explicit  upon  this  point.  The  petitioners  declare  that  the  increase 
of  the  maximum  limit  of  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  "  is  an  un- 
necessary interference  with  the  business  carried  on  by  the  banking 
community  of  this  country."  So  far  are  they  from  despising  the 
small  things  signified  by  the  proposed  figures  of  100/.  and  250/., 
that  they  declare  their  belief  that  "  fully  oue-third  of  the  total 
amount  held  by  country  bankers  upon  deposit  and  current  account 
consists  of  sums  not  exceeding  300/."  For  this  reason  they  submit 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  Savings  Banks  deposits  "  would  be  to  put  these  insti- 
tutions in  direct  competition  with  country  banks  in  their  own 
sphere  of  business."  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  the  case  in 
favour  of  this  part  of  the  Savings  Banks  Bill  is  bad  on  the  face 
of  it.    It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  Government  ought  thus 


to  enlarge  its  banking  operations  even  if  it  did  not  thereby 
come  into  competition  with  private  traders.  But  here  i3 
a  case  in  which  the  private  traders  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  business  which  the  Government  propose  to  undertake.  And,  as 
if  to  make  the  argument  more  perfect,  the  Bill  actually  provides 
another  and  unobjectionable  means  of  meeting  the  assumed  wants 
of  the  particular  class  of  depositors  which  is  presumably  to  be 
benefited  by  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  deposits.  If  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Government  stock  become  law, 
any  depositor  may  request  to  have  his  deposit,  or  any  part  of  it, 
invested  in  Consols.  The  class  of  persons  who  have  money  to  in- 
vest and  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  bankers  will  be  just  as 
well  served  by  greater  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Government 
stock  as  by  greater  facilities  for  investment  in  Savings  Banks.  If 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  increase  their  opportunities  of  saving 
money,  it  is  towards  the  purchase  of  stock  rather  than  towards 
deposits  in  Savings  Banks  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  turn  his 
attention.  By  this  means  he  will  escape  the  imputation  of  inter- 
fering with  private  trade,  while  he  will  equally  recommend  thrift 
to  a  class  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  stand  in  no  special 
need  of  encouragement  in  this  direction. 


MODERN  TOrULAR  SONGS. 

TpIIE  eternally  quoted  person  who  wished  to  make  the  songs 
-JL  rather  than  the  laws  of  peoples  could  not  have  had  his  desire 
gratified  in  any  but  very  modern  times  and  very  civilized  races.  In 
England  before  the  Reformation,  and  in  many  European  countries 
now,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy  and  Brittany,  the  people  make  their  own 
songs  and  set  them  to  their  own  music.  The  Volkslieder  of  Europe 
all  resemble  each  other  in  character.  They  all  date  from  a  time  when 
life  was  a  kind  of  opera.  The  peasant  had  his  cradle  songs,  his 
wedding  songs,  his  dirges,  his  chants  for  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  for  all  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  year.  Other  ballads  he  had 
in  which  certain  romantic  adventures  furnished  the  topic,  and  a 
scanty  assortment  of  these  topics  seems  to  have  served  for  all 
the  European  nations.  Girls  who  were  determined  to  marry 
"  their  true  loves,"  false  and  cruel  lovers,  a  few  ghost  stories,  and 
some  faint  memories  of  romantic  episodes  in  history  made  up  tho 
peasant  store  of  ballad  legend.  As  to  the  love  songs,  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  compose  these  for  himself,  and  every  one  used 
the  same  pretty  commonplaces  about  singing-birds,  budding 
flowers,  and  sapphires,  and  gold  like  the  ladies'  eyes  and  hair.  The 
great  popular  amusement  in  Greek  country  districts  is  still 
dancing,  as  it  was  in  merry  England 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 
And  Cis  from  milking  rose. 

The  dances  swang  and  swayed  to  the  music  of  the  ballad  singer ; 
they  were  swift  or  slow  as  the  song  was  merry  or  pathetic.  All 
the  world  was  indeed  a  stage,  an  operatic  stage,  and  almost  all 
the  education  of  the  peasant  was  made  up  of  popular  songs. 

The  Reformation,  or  rather  the  Puritan  reaction,  stamped  out 
the  spontaneous  songs  and  dances  of  the  English  people.  These 
diversions  were  denounced  by  the  grave  Stubbs  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Abuses,  and  were  proscribed  by  every  Presbytery.  Only  among 
the  children,  and  chiefly  in  Scotland,  have  the  ancient  tunes  and 
the  pantomimic  verses  survived.  But  the  love  of  song  and  music 
naturally  remains  among  the  English  people,  though  the  faculty 
of  producing  original  music  and  song  has  been  crushed.  The 
barrel-organ  man  in  a  village  or  a  back  street  is  to  modern 
England  what  the  "  blind  crowders  "  with  their  chants  were  to 
the  England  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Little  children  dancing  in  a 
dingy  court  to  the  mechanical  music  of  "  Nancy  Lee "  make  a 
pretty  sight  enough,  and  are  all  that  we  have  to  show  in  place  of 
the  old  choirs  of  village  lads  and  lasses.  A  state  of  things  exists 
in  which,  as  the  people  cannot  make  its  own  songs,  some 
one  must  make  songs  for  the  people.  There  seem  to  be  two 
sets  of  popular  bards,  whose  sale  and  whose  success  among 
the  unknown  public  might  make  Mr.  Tennyson  envious.  First, 
there  are  the  music-hall  bards.  These  songsters  stir  the  great 
heart  of  the  city  folks,  as  it  were  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms,  they  cry7,"  in  the  name 
of  Jingo.  They  breathe  of  heady  delights,  of  war,  of  wine, 
of  the  popular  Aphrodite.  When  they  do  not  proclaim  their 
readiness  to  fight,  they  admit  that  they  are  "  Rollicking  Bams," 
that  they  have  "  Lost  their  Latchkey,"  or  that  their  generic  name 
is  "  Champagne  Charley."  They  take  long  sitting  shots  at  the 
follies  of  the  day  and  of  the  town,  at  the  Mona  Lisas  of  photo- 
graphy, at  the  cheap  dandy  who  chants  "  Ain't  I  a  Cheese  !  "  The 
ethical  analysis  of  these  popular  songs  produces  distressing  results. 
The  residuum  of  each  composition  is  a  deposit  of  solid  unalloyed 
vulgarity.  The  lover  of  rowdy  popular  songs  confesses  himself  to 
be  a  mean  admirer  of  mean  things,  of  a  cheap,  noisy,  flashy  sort  of 
life,  of  a  constant  state  of  alcoholic  excitement.  Fancy  paints  him 
in  a  magenta  necktie,  with  dirty  yellow  gloves,  with  a  book  on  the 
Derby,  with  a  stick  that  inexpensively  imitates  the  last  fashion 
but  two.  If  popular  songs  make  popular  characters,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  ghastly  generation  of  dingy  gommeu.v  as  a  consequence 
of  fast  music-hall  ditties.  But  there  is  another  class  of  popular 
song,  which  is  full  of  tender  sentiment  and  domestic  affection, 
and  bluff",  honest  pleasure  in  a  laborious  life.  This  sort,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  milder  kind  of  drawing-room  ditty,  and  by  the  airs 
of  the  barrel-organ-grinders,  is  as  popular  among  the  respectable 
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middle  classes  as  "  Champagne  Charley  "  among  the  jeunesse cuivrce 
of  London.  The  barrel-organ-man  in  Punch  broke  up  his 
machine  when  he  heard  that  he  had  come  into  a  fortune,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  never  play  "  dat  tain  '  Nancy  Lee  '  again." 
But  "  Nancy  Lee  "  is  a  very  moral,  refreshing  piece  of  verse,  and 
contains  such  "  criticism  of  life,"  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  phrase,  as  is 
convenient  for  the  consumption  of  worthy  seafaring  men. 

There  lies  before  us  a  small  volume  of  lyrics  called  Dresden 
Chinu,  and  other  Sont/s  (Diprose  and  Bateman),  composed  by 
Mr.  1\  E.  Weatherly,  the  author  of  "Naucy  Lee."  Though  Mr. 
Weatkeriy's  name  is  possibly  all  but  unknown  to  Mr.  Maudle 
and  his  aesthetically  gloomy  school,  Mr.  Weatherly  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  poet  of  the  day.  His  strains  are  sung  everywhere, 
as  Tasso's  used  to  be  in  Italy,  and,  as  we  write,  a  small  boy  passes  ! 
whistling  through  his  teeth  the  air  of "  Turnham  Toll."  It  is  ' 
possible  (as  Maudle  knows)  to  have  a  kind  of  fame  without  popu- 
larity, and  it  is  possible  to  have  an  extensive  popularity  without 
very  much  fame.  Mr.  Weatherly  has  still  to  wait  for  the 
latter,  and,  when  it  comes,  perhaps  he  will  have  to  share 
it  with  Mr.  Moiloy,  Mr.  Pinsuti,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
wed  to  music  his  immortal  lines.  Thanks  to  the  barrel-organ 
and  the  little  boys  accomplished  in  the  art  of  whistling,  the 
music  of  Mr.  Weatherly's  compositions  is  better  known  perhaps 
than  the  words.  It  is  to  the  words  that  we  would  direct 
attention.  They  comfort  the  heart  of  observers  who  are  sad- 
dened by  the  songs  of  le  moyen  homme  sensuel ;  by  the  ditties 
in  which  'Arry  celebrates  the  delight  of  the  eyes  and  the  desire 
of  the  hVsh.  They  are  full  of  kindliness,  of  gentle  melancholy 
suggested  by  the  approach  of  old  age,  full  of  honest  purpose,  of 
all  manner  of  moral  virtues.  Not  very  many  of  us  perhaps  know 
the  words  of  "  Nancy  Lee,''  that  air  which  has  conquered  every 
barrel-organ  in  England.  After  eliminating  a  good  deal  of  refrain 
about 

Teo  ho  !  lads  !  ho  !  yco  ho  !  yeo  ho ! 

we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  thus  expressed : — 

The  sailor's  ivi/e  the  sailor's  star  shall  be  ! 

How  noble,  how  elevating  is  this  simple  criticism  of  the  mariner's  ! 
existence!  There  have  been  poets  who  averred  that  the  tar  "found 
a  wife  in  every  port."    Another  singer  has  ventured  on  the  anti- 
nomiau  refrain: — 

It  doesn't  matter  what  you  do, 
If  your  heart  is  only  true. 

And  his  heart  was  true  to  Poll  in  verse,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  conduct  was  less  satisfactory.  Mr.  Weatherly  is  really  not 
a  poet  alone,  but  an  ethical  instructor.  His  jolly  tars  are  not  what 
Mrs.  Ramsbotham  calls  "  gay  Lutherans."  They  do  not  box  the 
amorous  compass  ail  round,  nor  veer  with  every  gale  of  passion, 
as  Dibdin's  tars  were  too  apt  to  do.  When  among  the  ladies  of 
Cadiz,  or  the  liberal  beauties  of  the  Society  Islands,  they  hum 
to  themselves 

But  true  an'  bright  from  morn  till  night 

My  home  will  be, 
An'  all  so  neat  an'  snug  an'  sweet 

For  Jack  at  sea, 
An'  Nancy's  face  to  bless  the  place, 

An'  welcome  me ! 

In  a  vein  rather  more  free  and  gay,  but  still  dallying  with  the 
innocence  of  love,  we  have  the  widely  admired  "  Turnham  Toll  " : — 

"  Now  where  are  you  going  so  early  this  morning  V 
Now  where  are  you  going  so  early  ?  "  said  he  ; 

He  peep'd  at  her  little  face  under  the  awning  ;  (orning  ?) 
"  I'm  going  to  market,  to  market,"  said  she  ! 

And  here,  again,  at  the  close,  we  have  a  truly  sincere  and  far- 
sighted  criticism  of  life.  The  turnpike-man — no  misanthrope, 
in  spite  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller — roams  half-way  to  Arcadv  with 
the  voung  lady  who  was  going  to  market.  Consequently,  the  toll 
is  left  open  on  market-day,  and  the  people  who  look  after  the 
roads  are  out  of  pocket.  But  for  the  turnpike-man  and  the 
maiden,  as  for  Mr.  William  Morris,  "love  is  enough." 

But  two  happy  souls,  each  the  other  condoles, 
That  life's  something  better  than  markets  and  tolls. 

And  so  life  is,  though  how  the  turnpike-man's  employers  may 
"  condole  "  him  when  they  hear  of  his  adventure,  a  sense  of  poetic 
justice  will  not  permit  us  to  inquire.  If  any  poem  could  alter  the 
effect  of  the  orders  about  fugitive  slaves  which  were  imposed  on 
mariners  by  the  late  Ministry,  it  would  be  "  Jack's  Yarn."  Here 
a  runaway  slave  boards  a  British  man-of-war. 

Then  our  cap'n  he  up-stood,  so  nohle,  proud,  an'  good, 

An'  the  poor  old  nig  was  at  his  knee  ; 
"  Every  man  is  free,"  he  cries,  "where  the  British  colour  flies, 

An'  I'll  never  give  him  up  !  "  says  he. 

Perhaps  in  the  idyl  called  "  A  Little  Mountain  Lad  "  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  littleness  of  the  youth.  We  are  informed  no 
fewer  than  four  times  in  three  stanzas  that  he  ivas  only  a  little 
mountain  lad.  Happily  a  lady  who  had  "  wooers  at  her  feet,  and 
all  that's  rich  and  rare,"  consented  to  "  be  his  little  bride."  Here, 
again,  a  popular  note  is  struck.  By  an  innocent  piece  of  socialism, 
a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth  is  represented  as  resigning  her  splendour 
to  marry  an  indigent  youth  who  was  under  the  middle  height.  The 
duty  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  again  impressed  on  the  seaman  in 
r,  Polly,"  the  name  of  the  wife  and  of  the  barque  of  the  singer. 
Polly  an'  Polly,  they're  so  jolly, 
the  sweetest  pair  in  the  world. 


The  sentiment  of  regret  for  time  passed  occurs  very  frequently 
in  this  collection  of  songs.    Here  is  a  pretty  example  :  — 

We  are  drifting  down  the  stream, 

by  the  darkening  willow  shore, 
in  a  happy  golden  dream, 

and  my  lover  rows  no  more. 
He  lets  the  old  boat  glide  ;  he  is  sitting  at  my  side 

and  saying  that  his  heart  is  mine 
foi-  ever,  evermore. 

Row  !  row  !  under  the  stars  ; 
flow,  stream,  by  thy  sandy  bars  ! 
row  •  row  ■  from  shore  to  shore, 
love  will  last  for  evermore. 

But  'tis  long  and  long  ago, 

and  he  is  here  no  more  ; 
I  do  but  sit.  and  dream  and  dream 

beside  the  quiet  shore. 
The  old  boat  still  floats  on,  as  in  the  years  a-gone, 

and  thy  words  are  iu  my  heart,  my  love, 
for  ever,  evermore. 

The  beauty  of  a  delicate  old  age,  drifting  to  the  still  water  of 
death,  is  the  theme  of  "  Granny.''  In  "Old  Tiuibertoes ''  there  is  a 
spirited  memory  of 

the  time  we  licked  the  Rooshans,  boys, 
a  score  o'  years  ago. 

In  fact,  through  this  collection  of  some  seventy  popular  songs, 
there  are  scarcely  any  but  touch  some  honest  manly  sentiment. 
We  think  Mr.  Weatherly  is  now  and  then  too  didactic,  and  once 
or  twice,  if  we  may  say  so,  rather  twaddling.  But  it  is  a  very 
considerable  achievement  to  have  composed  so  many  lyrics  that 
have  "  go"  and  feeling  in  them,  that  appeal  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  honest  people  who  understand  not  Maudle  and  his  rondeau.v. 
There  is  a  vast  public  for  the  verse  which  is  less  poetical  than 
moral  and  innocently  sentimental,  and  these  verses  must  go  some 
way  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  the  rowdy  popular  Muse. 


A  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  POOR-LAW. 

LOUD  CARNARVON  lately  made  a  proposal  in  the  Upper 
House  which,  as  Lord  Ivimberley  remarked,  "  has  a  very 
taking  appearance  at  first,"  and  consequently  has  many  advocates 
among  philanthropists  who  have  not  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  think  out  all  the  details  of  the  project.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
scheme  was  limited  to  the  agricultural  classes,  because  he  believes 
that  it  could  be  more  easily-  worked  amongst  those  classes.  But 
obviously  it  ought  to  be  universal,  if  adopted  at  all.  The  proposal 
is  to  substitute  insurance  for  the  Poor-law.  Assuming,  however, 
that  it  were  to  be  tried,  the  intended  limitation  to  a  particular 
section  of  the  community  would  raise  questions  as  to  the  classes 
which  were  to  be  compulsorily  taxed  and  those  which  were  to 
be  exempted,  which  would  cause  more  odium  than  any  Govern- 
ment would  dare  to  face.  If  the  plan  is  to  be  discussed  seriously, 
it  must  be  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  apply  to  the  whole 
community.  Partly  moved  perhaps  by  this  consideration,  but 
chiefly  from  a  conviction  of  its  utter  impracticability,  the  House 
of  Lords  refused  to  discuss  the  project  seriously.  It  may  possibly 
be  said  that  the  House  of  Lords,  from  its  very  constitution,  could 
not  be  expected  to  lead  the  way  in  so  sweeping  a  social  change  as 
the  proposal  implies ;  that  the  function  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  to 
put  the  drag  upon  the  innovating  tendencies  of  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  therefore  the  Peers  would 
have  been  departing  from  their  true  role  had  they  zealously  taken 
un  this  question.  A  very  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
that  they  had  far  better  reasons  for  the  caution  they  displayed  than 
any  supposed  disinclination  to  engage  in  a  task  of  social  reform. 
No  body  of  men  in  England  have  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  the  Poor-laws  than  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  keenly  the  objections  that 
apply  to  them.  But  a  sense  of  the  faultiness  of  the  existing 
system  must  not  blind  us  to  the  unpractical  character  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  The  object  of  those  from  whom  Lord  Carnarvon 
evidently  borrowed  the  idea  is  to  eradicate  pauperism  by  com- 
pelling every  person  to  insure  himself  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age,  in  an  office  founded  and  managed  by  the  State. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  insurance  must  be  universal,  or  it 
would  not  supersede  the  Poor-laws;  that  it  must  be  compul- 
sory, or  it  would  not  be  resorted  to  by  those  certain  to  require 
relief;  and  that  the  premium  paid  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  working  expenses  and  the  payments  assured,  or  it  would  be  only 
charity  under  another  name.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Bill  based  upon 
these  principles  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then 
let  us  inquire  whether  it  ought  to  command  the  support  of  men 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  to  the  Poor-laws — their 
communistic  taint,  their  discouragement  of  thrift,  their  here- 
ditary transmission  of  pauperism,  and  the  burden  they  impose 
upon  the  respectable  and  industrious  for  the  benefit  of  the  worth- 
less and  the  lazy. 

If  the  State  is  to  enforce  universal  insurance,  it  clearly  must  be 
able  to  lay  its  hand  at  the  right  moment  upon  every  person 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  must  know  the  name,  sex,  age, 
status,  residence,  and  occupation  of  every  one  of  its  subjects;  of 
such  as  are  employed,  it  must  know  by  whom  they  are  employed ; 
and  it  must  be  informed  within  a  reasonable  time  of  every  change 
of  address  and  employment.  In  short,  it  must  obtain  with  regard 
to  the  whole  community  as  full  information  as  it  now  possesses 
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respecting  pensioners  and  ticket-of-leave  men.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  will  he  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  up  such  information  as  this.  If  it  is 
found  impossible  universally  to  enforce  registration  and  vaccina- 
tion, though  in  both  cases  medical  assistance  can  be  invoked  in  aid 
of  the  law,  what  chance  is  there  of  tracing  every  individual  in  the 
"United  Kingdom  for  at  least  twenty-one  years  ?  And,  as  the 
difficulty  would  be  immense,  the  cost  would  be  corresponding. 
It  may  be  replied  that  the  cost  of  the  Poor-law  is  enormous, 
and  would  be  saved  by  the  suggested  change.  Granting  this, 
and  admitting  further  that,  as  nations  which  have  adopted  the 
conscription  have  found  it  possible  to  keep  a  register  of  all  males, 
it  would  not  be  quite  impossible  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  whole  population,  we  still  must  remark  upon  the 
departure  from  all  the  habits  of  English  life  and  English  ad- 
ministration which  the  change  would  imply.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  end  to  be  attained  is  decided  to  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice, and  that  the  inuovation  is  actually  introduced,  we  have  only 
got  over  the  preliminary  obstacles  to  find  ourselves  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

It  is  estimated  by  Lord  Carnarvon  that  in  the  case  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  a  payment  of  lol.  made  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  each  man  to  adequate  relief 
in  sickness  and  old  age.  The  sufficiency  of  the  premium  is  an 
actuarial  question,  which  does  not  affect  the  principle  at  issue.  We 
are  willing  to  assume,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
estimate  has  been  carefully  and  accurately  made.  In  the 
large  towns,  where  sickness  is  more  common  than  in  most 
rural  districts,  the  premium,  of  course,  would  require  to  be  higher ; 
but  we  need  not  enter  upon  that  point  now.  It  is  further  argued 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  that  an  agricultural  labourer  between  the 
ages  of  1 8  and  2 1  earns  as  much  as  between  30  and  40 ;  that  at 
the  former  age  he  is  usually  unmarried,  and  therefore  could 
well  afford  a  payment  of  10/.,  which,  if  spread  over  four  years, 
would  not  quite  amount  to  a  shilling  a  week.  This  may  be  true 
enough  if  we  are  talking  only  of  men.  But  it  is  not  equally  true 
of  girls,  many  of  whom,  indeed,  earn  nothing  for  themselves.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  unmarried  girls  not  earning  any  wages 
at  all,  or  earning  only  occasionally  ?  Are  their  fathers  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  premium  for  them  out  of  wages  admittedly  in- 
sufficient for  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  family?  Or,  if  not, 
is  the  payment  to  fall  subsequently  upon  their  husbands,  should 
they  marry,  and  thus  to  discourage  marriage  and  encourage  concu- 
binage ?  Or  is  public  charity  to  etep  in  ?  These  questions  become 
still  more  embarrassing  in  the  towns,  where  the  female  labour 
market  is  yet  more  overcrowded,  women's  wages  consequently 
very  low,  and  women's  health  exceedingly  weak.  Is  a  needle- 
woman, barely  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  to  be  called 
upon  to  insure  against  sickness  and  old  age  ?  Or  is  a  shopgirl, 
trying  to  pay  rent  and  to  feed  and  clothe  herself  out  of  ten 
shillings  a  week,  to  be  compelled  to  pay  one  of  those  shillings  for 
four  long  yeai'3  to  an  insurance  fund  ?  If  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme  is  acknowledged.  If 
in  the  affirmative,  the  further  question  arises,  how  is  compulsion 
to  be  applied  ?  The  reply  is  ready,  Let  the  employers  pay  for 
their  workpeople.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  employers  would 
consent  to  collect  gratuitously  the  debts  of  the  State  at  the 
risk  of  collision  with  their  men.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  respect- 
able workmen,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  workhouse  before  their 
eyes,  will,  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  pauperism,  which  they 
know  by  experience  to  be  the  result  of  vice,  crime,  or  laziness,  con- 
sent to  forego  part  of  the  market  value  of  their  labour  ;  and,  if  they 
do  not  so  consent,  to  render  the  employer  responsible  for  them  would 
be  a  very  serious  matter.  The  employer  of  a  thousand  workpeople, 
for  example,  would  be  bound  to  pay  50Z.  a  week,  or  2,6ool.  a  year. 
It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  he  would  be  compensated  by  the  abolition 
of  Poor-rates. 

So  far  we  have  been  arguing  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  poor 
earn  something,  however  inadequate,  and  that  the  problem  would  be 
bow  to  reserve  its  due  share  of  their  earnings  for  the  State.  But 
notoriously  thiafis  not  the  case.  Pauperism  is  to  a  large  extent 
inherited,  the  pauper  child  seldom  emerging  from  the  state  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  and  always  tending  to  fall  back  into  it. 
Where  it  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  the  fruit  of  vice,  crime,  drunken- 
ness, and  slothfulness.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  the  criminal 
classes,  and  those  from  whom  they  are  recruited — the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  in  short,  who  later  in  life  fill  the  gaols  and  workhouses, 
crowd  the  casual  wards,  and  are  seen  at  night  haunting  the 
streets?  A  sanguine  optimism  may  hope  that  education  will 
gradually  impart  a  new  character  to  the  population.  But 
legislation  is  not  to  be  founded  on  a  sanguine  optimism ;  and 
in  any  event  the  realization  of  the  hope  is  too  distant  to 
affect  present  legislation.  Now,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  mul- 
titude of  criminals,  vagrants,  prostitutes,  and  paupers,  young 
as  well  as  old,  who  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  the  means  of 
honestly  paying  a  premium.  Thus,  when  closely  examined,  this 
fine-sounding  scheme,  with  all  its  pretentions,  throws  the  sup- 
port of  the  improvident  and  the  ne'er-do-well  on  the  well-to-do 
and  the  industrious,  just  as  does  the  Poor-law.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise.  Legislation  is  as  powerless  to  make  men  thrifty  and 
provident  as  to 'make  them  virtuous;  and  without  thrift  and 
foresight  there  cannot  be  independence.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  time  may  come  when,  as  some  philosophers  are  bold  enough 
to  recommend,  marriage  will  be  permitted  only  between  people 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  healthy,  and  when  all 


children  born  will  have  force  of  character  enough  to  make 
their  own  living.  Meanwhile  we  must  accept  pauperism^  as 
inevitable.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  ways  we  have  been  point- 
ing out  that  the  scheme  is  visionary.  At  present  the  disgrace 
attaching  to  pauperism  restrains  the  respectable  poor  from  apply- 
ing for  relief  without  urgent  and  overwhelming  necessity.  But 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  allowance  which 
the  State  stipulated  to  grant  in  return  for  payments  made.  The 
Sick  Clubs  find  the  disposition  to  como  upon  them  unnecessarily 
a  standing  difficulty,  although  the  members  have  all  au  interest  in 
preventing  malingering.  But  nobody  would  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  a  State  fund.  It  would  suffice  to  meet  all  demands, 
whatever  might  happen  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  the  tax-payers  would 
be  bound  to  make  up  the  deficit.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
an  encouragement  to  thrift,  the  tendency  of  the  scheme  would 
rather  be  to  promote  the  shamming  of  sickness,  and  thus  to 
discourage  honest  industry.  There  would  likewise  be  the 
danger  of  fraudulent  collusion  between  the  local  administrators  of 
the  fund  and  the  beneficiaries.  There  is  the  further  objection 
from  the  financial  point  of  view  that,  were  the  Government  to 
engage  in  such  a  business,  it  would  inevitably  draw_  to  itself 
the  business  of  the  insurance  Companies,  and  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion absolutely  to  control  the  money  market.  But  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  arguments  against  a  scheme  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  statesman  seriously  entertaining. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1880. 

XT  is  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  long  regarded  the 
JL  condition  of  sculpture  in  England  with  a  sort  of  hopelessness, 
to  be  obliged  to  recognize  this  year  a  distinct  increase  of  vitality 
in  the  art  and  a  corresponding  revival  of  popular  interest  in  it. 
The  Royal  Academy  has  done  nothing  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
those  works  which  it  still  contemptuously  relegates  to  the  back-  ' 
ground  of  a  central  resting-room  for  weary  visitors,  and  the  un- 
usual attention  that  the  sculpture  receives  must  be  put  down  to  its 
unusual  excellence.  It  is  not  that  any  one  or  two  statues  of 
startling  proportions  have  attracted  popular  gossip,  but  that  the 
average  level  of  merit  is  decidedly  higher  than  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  Once  more  we  venture  to  repeat  the  suggestion 
that  the  Boyal  Academy,  gracefully  coming  forward  to  recognize 
the  revival  of  sculpture  among  us,  should  do  something  to  remedy 
the  pressure  of  space  and  ignominy  of  position  which  do  so  much 
to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  best  groups  and  statues.  It  would  be  easy 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  to  distribute  the  principal 
figures  through  the  rooms  so  as  to  give  the  sculptors  a  few  more  of 
those  advantages  which  the  painters  enjoy  in  abundance ;  nor 
would  it  injure  the  effect  of  the  pictures  to  confront  them  here 
and  there  with  the  cool  and  serene  beauty  of  marble. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  like  Mr.  Haino  Thornycroft's 
principal  work  last  year,  and  we  have  therefore  special  satis- 
faction in  joining  the  chorus  of  praise  that  has  greeted  his 
"Artemis"  (1566)  as  the  best  figure  of  the  present  Exhibition. 
The  artist  has  chosen  one  of  those  moments  of  arrested  move- 
ment which  lend  themselves  so  happily  to  heroic  sculpture. 
The  goddess,  passing  swiftly  through  the  forest,  suddenly 
perceives  some  hind  or  stag  in  front  of  her,  and  pauses, 
while  with  her  right  hand  bent  over  her  shoulder  she  takes 
an  arrow  out  of  her  quiver.  Her  left  hand  is  pressed  back 
by  her  hound,  which  has  strayed  on  to  her  right  side,  au  incident 
that  is  both  original  in  itself  and  useful  in  compressing  the  com- 
position. The  head  is  modelled  with  singular  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction, and  the  artist  has,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally 
we  know  not,  given  to  the  features  of  Artemis  something  of  the 
type  conventionally  associated  with  her  brother  Phoebus.  The 
drapery  is  worked  out  with  great  freshness  and  skill,  the  sharp 
folds  of  light  tissue  clothing  the  limbs  with  fresh  delicacy  rather 
than  concealing  their  proportions.  Where  all  is  so  delicately 
conceived  and  learnedly  executed,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell 
on  the  somewhat  over-pensive  expression  of  the  head,  to  which 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  might,  even  in  a  goddess,  have  lent 
some  livelier  show  of  animation.  The  modelling  of  the  left 
shoulder  is  worthy  of  special  praise.  The  figure  is  not  well  placed, 
and  if  it  be  exhibited  again,  in  marble  or  bronze,  we  hope  to  find 
it  so  situated  that  it  can  be  examined  from  all  sides. 

The  new  Associate,  Mr.  Charles  Birch,  is  an  artist  who  has  won 
his  position  by  sound  and  careful  work ;  but  this  year  he  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  his  powers.  His  piincipal  group,  Lieut. 
Walter  Pollock  Hamilton  defending  the  Embassy  at  Cabul,  is 
a  subject  scarcely  suited  for  sculpture.  The  brave  and  devoted 
young  soldier  stands  astride  a  prostrate  Afghan,  and  holds  out  a 
pistol  in  his  right  hand.  His  pose  is  not  without  vigour  ;  but  the 
form  of  the  dying  Oriental  projects  too  much  from  the  composition, 
and  destroys  its  outline.  The  "  Moment  of  Peril  "  (1575),  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  is  better  in  every  respect,  and  would  indeed  be 
worthy  of  great  praise  if  it  were  thoroughly  original.  A  naked 
Indian  warrior  has  allowed  his  horse  to  trample  on  the  coils  of  a 
boa  constrictor ;  and  the  enraged  serpent,  having  already  paralysed 
the  hind-quarters  of  the  horse,  menaces  the  rider  too  with  his 
erected  fangs.  There  is  a  wild  air  of  horror  and  suspense  about 
the  face  of  the  Indian  that  gives  great  value  to  this  spirited  com- 
position, which  should  without  delay  be  executed  in  bronze.  Mr. 
Boehm  overwhelms  the  Lecture  Room  with  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  (1585),  which  is  to  be  cast  in 
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bronze  and  set  up  in  some  public  square  in  Calcutta.  Until  it  reacb.es 
its  destination,  criticism  must  be  silent  about  it,  for  at  present  it 
is  impossible  to  see  it,  except  from  the  further  wall  of  Room  VIII., 
whence,  unfortunately,  the  foreshortening  of  the  horse's  bead 
gives  the  animal  almost  a  ridiculous  air.  So  liuge  a  work  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  exhibit  withiu  the  walls  of  a  gallery.  One  or 
two  groups  deserve  mention,  if  hardly  praise.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
".•Eneas  Protecting  the  Body  of  Pandarus"  (1563),  and  Mr.  T. 
S.  Lee's  "Death  of  Abel''  (1532),  are  composed  with  cleverness, 
especially  the  latter,  but  each  is  spoiled  by  the  clumsiness  of  tbe 
female  figure.  The  recumbent  body  of  Abel  in  Mr.  Lee'3  work 
is  carefully  studied  and  gracefully  modelled.  Mr.  Hamilton 
M'Carthy's  "Kobert  Burns  and  Highland  Mary"  is  weak  and 
sentimental,  and  tbe  monstrous  disproportion  of  the  heads  must 
strike  tbe  least  experieuced  observer. 

Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Ilamo  Thornycroft  each  exhibit  a  carefully 
finished  bronze  statuette  of  a  nude  male  figure.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  two  most  prominent  among  our  younger  sculptors 
in  this  exact  juxtaposition.  Mr.  Birch*s  "  Retaliation  "  (1557) 
shows  a  mountaineer,  at  whose  feet  a  lamb  lies  dead,  defending 
himself  from  an  unseen  eagle.  It  is  a  reduction  of  a  statue  ex- 
hibited last  year.  Mr.  Tbornycroft's  "  Putting  the  Stone  "  (161 2) 
tells  its  subject  in  its  title.  Both  works  are  interesting  and 
accomplished,  but  the  second  is  the  more  remarkable  from  a 
technical  point  of  view.  The  thin  and  sinewy  legs  and  prominent 
ancle-bones  of  the  youth  who  puts  the  stone  are  modelled  so 
realistically  and  with  so  little  regard  for  effect,  that  the  general 
public  is  likely  to  prefer  Mr.  Birch's  more  rounded  figure  with  its 
graceful  reminiscence  of  the  antique  ;  but  artists  and  physiologists 
will  recognize  the  treatment  of  the  trunk  in  Mr.  Tbornycroft's 
figure  as  of  rare  science  and  exactitude.  The  two  statues  are 
worthy  to  be  bracketed  as  excellent  examples  of  tbe  best  work 
in  sculpture  now  being  produced  in  England.  Mr.  George  Lawson's 
"Daphnis"  (1556)  is  a  good  figure,  surmounted  by  an  un- 
interesting bead.  Mr.  Lawes's  "Daphne"  (1562)  has  merits, 
but  recalls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Horace 
Montford  has  propounded  an  enigma  in  bis  "  Iphigenia  " 
( 1564) — a  female  figure  leaning  gaily  forward,  and  crowning  herself 
with  a  chaplet — which  we  cannot  and  scarcely  care  to  solve.  Mr. 
George  Simmonds  has  yroduced  one  of  tbe  worst  figures  of  the 
year  in  his  life-sized  statue  of  Sir  William  Muir  (1570),  the 
drapery  and  general  treatment  of  which  recall  those  dark  ages  when 
Noble  tilled  our  streets  with  monumental  sculpture.  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall  is  only  represented  this  year  by  a  single  figure,  a  graceful 
"Miranda"  (1584).  Mr.  Boehui's  model  of  a  marble  statue  of 
Lord  John  Russell  (1592),  to  be  placed  in  the  Central  Hall  of  tbe 
Houses  of  Parliament,  strikes  us  as  singularly  spirited  and  dignified. 
Mr.  Mullins  exhibits  a  sprightly  statuette  of  Mr.  Val  Prinsep 
(1632),  in  Volunteer  uniform. 

Mr.  Armstead  has  rarely  exhibited  anything  more  original  or 
charming  than  his  decorative  panel  "  Tbe  Courage  of  David,"  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  rare  master  of  the  fanciful  and  dainty 
art  of  bas-relief.  The  distribution  of  broad  planes  of  surface  in 
this  work  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  gives  the  composition  a 
thoroughly  sculpturesque,  as  opposed  to  a  picturesque,  effect.  The 
young  David,  wrestling  with  a  lion,  tears  bis  jaws  asunder  by  the 
mere  force  of  his  hands ;  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  attitude  of 
these  hands  were  a  little  more  natural  and  vigorous.  But  of  the 
originality  and  beauty  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question ;  it 
forms  to  the  student  of  sculpture  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
features  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  destined  to  decorate  the 
Guards'  Chapel  in  St.  James's  Park.  It  is  interesting  to 
pass  from  this  eminently  monumental  bas-relief  to  Mr.  Tin- 
worth's  clever  "Going  to  Calvary"  (1517),  a  bas-relief  com- 
posed in  a  spirit  directly  opposite,  in  discipleship  of  the  pictorial 
sculptors  of  tbe  Renaissance — Ghiberti  or  Donatello.  The  science 
of  the  gradation  of  masses,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  practice 
of  bas-relief,  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Tinworth  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
Armstead,  but  the  former  has  produced  a  work  of  extraordinary 
verve.  In  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  it  might  have  been  admissible 
to  add  grandeur  by  an  actual  increase  of  physical  size,  as  the 
romantic  Italian  bas-relievists  would  not  have  scrupled  to  do ;  but 
the  robust  and  brutal  forms  of  the  soldiers,  the  hurrying  groups  of 
Apostles,  the  outlines  of  the  Thieves  and  of  the  bystanders,  are  all 
excellently  conceived,  and  the  entire  frieze,  though  rather  an 
animated  fragment  than  a  composition,  deserves  careful  study. 
Signor  Raggi  shows,  by  his  "  Entombment"  (151 3),  that  he  has 
yet  to  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  bas-relief,  a 
rule  rarely  infringed  by  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  to  represent 
faces  in  profile;  every  one  of  his  figures  looks  out  at  the  spectator, 
and  the  result  is  absolute  confusion.  Mr.  Stephens's  "  Lecturer  " 
(15 1 9)  is  sadly  weak  and  ineffective. 

In  iconic  sculpture  Mr.  Armstead  takes  the  lead  this  year  by 
his  grave  and  expressive  bust  of  Dr.  Selwyn  (1534),  and  his 
pensive  "In  Memoriam,  B.  W.  K."  (1524).  The  former  is  a 
masterly  portrait,  the  form  and  character  of  the  skull  being 
designed  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  the  expression  of  the 
features  with  tbe  utmost  lightness  and  freedom.  This  great 
branch  of  the  art  is  at  once  more  widely  cultivated  and  more 
unwisely  disdained  than  any  other  by  our  English  school  of 
sculptors,  who  too  often  allow  a  sigh  of  weariness  to  escape 
from  their  busts  when  their  figures  display  the  full  tension  of  am- 
bitious effort.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  department  of  the  bust  that 
we  see  least  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  in  the  Exhibition  of  this 
year,  and  the  best  specimens,  almost  without  exception,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Vestibule,  where,  besides  Mr.  Armstead's  heads,  are 


placed  Mr.  Woolner's  "  Dr.  Percival"  (1535),  and  Mr.  Tbornycroft's 
"Sir  Arthur  Cotton"  (1537).  In  the  Central  Hall  Mr.  Brock's 
"  General  Boileau  "  (1581),  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  F.  Heilgers, 
Esq."^i589"),  deserve  the  praise  due  to  intelligence  and  flexibility  of 
handling.  In  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  properly  so  called,  Mr.  W 
W.  Taylor's  powerful  and  affected  head  called  "  Cains  Cassius  " 
(1596)  shows  promise;  Miss  G.  E.  Bulley  exhibits  a  well-con- 
ceived but  badly-executed  bust  which  she  names  "  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary"  (1623);  and  Mr.  Boehm  demands  respectful  notice,  but 
scarcely  enthusiasm,  for  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  (1635).  A. 
creditable  medallion  by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  (1527)  exhausts  the  cata- 
logue of  noticeable  works  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

At  tbe  Grosvenor  Gallery  sculpture  is  very  weak  this  year, 
and  perhaps  for  this  reason  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba's  heads 
seem  to  demand  an  attention  which  her  work  at  the  Royal 
Academy  can  scarcely  be  held  to  claim.  This  clever  artist 
has,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sent  all  her  best  work  to 
New  Bond  Street.  Her  portrait  of  the  Marquess  of  Lome 
takes  rank  among  the  best  busts  of  the  year,  and  her  ro- 
mantic heads  entitled  "Tito"  and  "  Romola "  are  full  of  fire 
and  vigour.  Mr.  Nelson  MacLean,  whose  beautiful  "  lone  "  made 
a  distinct  mark  last  year,  sends  a  little  figure  of  singular  delicacy 
and  sweetness,  to  which  he  has  appended  some  lines  which  denote 
his  intention  to  design  a  wood-nymph  pouring  from  her  slender 
urn  the  stream  that  is  to  become  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world.  Several  busts  by  Mr.  Belt  show  an  infirmity  of  purpose 
and  lack  of  technical  skill  which  are  curiously  combined  with  a 
specious  smoothness  of  surface,  and  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  re- 
prehended. Signor  Amendola,  in  three  clever  statuettes  of  ladies, 
shows  that  he  possesses  considerable  pictorial  talent,  but  that  he 
has  as  yet  formed  no  conception  of  the  true  function  of  the 
sculptor.  Such  work  as  this  is  dangerous  alike  to  artists  and  to 
the  public,  for  both  are  greatly  liable  to  be  attracted  by  its  facile 
and  fatal  prettiness. 


PARIS  AND  ASCOT. 

A MAN  who  is  even  moderately  fond  of  racing  may  do  worse 
than  go  over  for  a  few  days  to  Paris  and  see  the  Grand  Prix. 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  leave  London  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  season,  and  Paris  at  this  time  of  year  is  not  overcrowded 
with  British  tourists.  We  know  no  other  meeting  at  which  racing 
is  seen  in  such  comfort  as  at  Paris.  On  tbe  stand,  or  in  the  lawn 
on  the  course  at  Longcbamps,  we  are  not  surrounded  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  "  bawling  blackguards,"  and  if  there  are  in  attendance 
a  considerable  number  of  what  that  worthy  baronet  deseribes  as 
roues,  they  are  comparatively  noiseless.  There  is  little  jostling  and 
crowding  round  the  horses  when  they  are  being  saddled,  and  one 
can  have  a  good  look  at  them  when  they  are  being  led  about  before 
their  jockeys  mount  them,  without  getting  knocked  and  pushed 
about,  and  having  one's  pocket  picked.  The  journey  from  Paris  to 
the  course  and  back,  unlike  that  from  London  to  Epsom,  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  day's  proceedings.  Then  there  is  always, 
to  our  mind,  something  grotesque  in  the  affectation  by  Frenchmen 
of  English  horseyness,  and  the  energetic  endeavours  of  the  Parisian 
bookmaker  to  make  his  bets  are  rather  ludicrous  than  offensive.  At 
Paris,  again,  we  may,  if  we  choose,  see  all  the  racing  without  hear- 
ing or  seeing  the  betting  men  at  all.  On  the  way  to  the  course, 
the  appearance  of  a  fiacre  containing  four  fat  English  bookmakers 
with  white  hats  and  blue  veils  makes  an  amusing  contrast  with 
the  general  surroundings.  The  stands,  the  course,  the  officials, 
and  the  very  race-cards  are  all  different  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  at  home;  and,  best  of  all,  the  racing  is  often  very  good  indeed. 
Unfortunately  for  those  who  wish  to  be  back  in  England  for 
Tuesday's  racing  at  Ascot,  the  trains  and  boats  are  sometimes 
unpleasantly  crowded  ;  and  racing  on  five  days,  with  sea-sickness 
on  another,  is  rather  hard  work  for  one  week. 

As  usual,  we  were  represented  this  year  in  the  Grand  Prix  by  a 
"  Champion  Anglais."  This  was  Robert  the  Devil,  who  had  only 
been  beaten  by  a  head  for  our  own  Derby.  Special  interest^  was 
taken  in  this  horse,  because  there  were  great  diversities  of  opinion 
among  racing  connoisseurs  about  the  value  of  his  performance  in 
that  race,  as  well  as  about  the  manner  in  which  his  jockey  had 
ridden  him.  A  large  number  of  critics  maintained  that  his  rider 
had  made  too  sure  of  winning  the  race,  and  that  he  had  not  kept 
him  going  at  his  best  pace  long  enough.  Others  as  stoutly  denied  that 
the  horse  could  have  won  as  long  as  Bend  Or  was  in  the  race,  in 
whatever  manner  he  might  have  been  ridden.  Bend  Or,  they 
said,  had  been  shut  in  at  Tattenham  Corner,  or  he  would  have 
won  with  the  greatest  ease ;  while,  as  it  was,  he  speedily  over- 
hauled Robert  the  Devil  from  the  moment  that  he  got  clear  of  the 
ruck  of  the  field.  As  to  the  method  of  riding  which  was  adopted 
with  Robert  the  Devil,  it  was  said  that  the  only  hope  of  enabling 
him  to  win  was  to  make  the  running  with  him,  for  it  was 
rumoured  that  "  the  Devil  "  was  a  cur,  and  that,  in  racing  par- 
lance, "  he  shut  up  when  collared."  As  both  Bend  Or  and  Robert 
the  Devil  are  entered  for  the  St.  Leger,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  English  racing  men  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  upon 
this  question  of  the  currishness  or  otherwise  of  the  second  in  the 
Derby,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  good  race  in  the  Grand  Prix  might 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  Frenchmen  entertained  great  hopes 
of  making  Robert  the  Devil  put  his  best  leg  foremost  with  a 
horse  called  Beauminet — a  bay  colt  by  Flageolet  out  of  Beauty. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  already  received  a  beating  in  the  Two 
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Thousand  Guineas,  for  which  he  only  ran  fourth,  being  behind 
Muncaster,  whom  Robert  the  Devil  'beat  easily  in  the  Derby ; 
but  French  racehorses  are  proverbial  for  in-and-out  running, 
and  some  of  Beauminet's  performances  appeared  good  enough 
to  give  him  a  chance  of  testing  the  powers  of  llobert  the 
Devil.  He  had  won  between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds  in 
stakes  this  spring  in  France,  in  three  races— a  Biennial,  the  Great 
Produce  Stakes,  and  the  French  Derby.  Le  Destrier  was  also  by 
Flageolet.  He  had  been  an  uncertain  runner,  but  he  had  won 
three  races  this  spring,  including  the  l'oule  d'Essai,  a  stake  worth 
more  than  two  thousand  guineas.  Arbitre  was  the  third 
favourite.  His  running  had  been  of  a  variable  nature  ;  but  he 
had  beaten  Voilette,  who  had  beaten  Le  Destrier  in  the  Prix  Daru. 

The  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  was  cold  and  showery,  and  the  gay 
dresses  of  the  ladies  were  either  discarded  for  more  wear-and-tear 
garments,  or  covered  up  with  waterproofs  and  warm  shawls ;  but 
the  weather  did  not  prevent  a  large  number  of  people  from 
attending  the  races.  There  was  a  curious  assemblage  of 
men  and  women  of  various  grades  and  politics;  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  M.  Gambetta,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  M.  Jules  Grevy, 
M.  Keeehlin,  the  hero  of  the  Rochefort  duel,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  "  varieties."  The  Grand  Prix  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
cluding event  of  the  Paris  season,  and  large  numbers  of  people 
who  care  nothing  for  racing  consider  it  the  proper  thing  to  put  in 
an  appearance  before  leaving  the  capital  for  their  chateaux  or 
watering-places.  Fortunately,  the  rain  cleared  oil'  a  little  just  be- 
fore the  great  race.  At  the  first  attempt  at  a  start  the  ten  com- 
petitors got  away  on  very  fair  terms.  Bourn,  Arbiire,  and  M. 
Lefevre's  beautiful  mare  Versigny  (whom  we  described  last  week) 
made  the  running,  followed  by  Robert  the  Devil,  Le  Destrier,  and 
Beauminet.  The  pace  was  very  good,  and  the  course,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  rains,  was  a  trine  heavy.  Alter  they  had 
gone  on  for  about  a  mile  the  three  leading  horses  began  to  tire, 
and  Poulet  and  Milan,  who  had  been  respectively  third  and 
fourth  for  the  French  Derby,  attempted  to  get  to  the  front. 
Poulet  made  a  great  effort  as  they  came  into  the  straight ;  but 
he  was  soon  beaten.  Robert  the  Devil  had  evidently  more 
left  in  him  than  any  of  the  others.  Although  the  Frenchmen  had 
relied  on  Beauminet  making  a  hard  fight  with  the  English  horse, 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  struggle  both  Le  Destrier  and  Milan 
ran  better.  The  race  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  Robert  the 
Devil,  and  he  won  in  a  canter  by  a  length:  Le  Destrier  was 
second,  and  Milan  was  only  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  him, 
Beauminet  being  a  length  behind  Milan.  Although  the  winning  of 
the  Grand  Frix  is  but  an  indifferent  recompense  for  the  loss  of  the 
Derby,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view  there  was  but  little  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  two  races,  the  Derby  being  worth  6,375/. 
and  the  Grand  Prix  6,076/. 

There  was  great  tribulation  last  week  among  the  ladies  who  in- 
tended to  attend  Ascot  races.  The  arrangement  of  the  Ascot 
toilette  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  feminine  year, 
and  the  month  before  the  races  is  the  busiest  of  the  whole  season 
for  the  dressmakers.  The  beautiful  dresses  had  been  designed, 
ordered,  and  in  many  cases  even  sent  home,  when  the  death  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  within  a  week  of  the  races,  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  ladies.  It  was  known  that  an  order  for  a  Court 
mourning  would  but  too  surely  follow  the  sad  event,  and  there- 
fore all  ladies  who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  Royal  enclosure 
would  be  obliged  to  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  wearing  the 
coloured  dresses  which  had  been  specially  made  for  the  occasion. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  ladies 
who  attend  Ascot  races  are  not  invited  to  the  Royal  enclosure, 
and  that  consequently  they  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  wear  any 
colours  they  pleased.  This  undoubtedly  is  true  ;  but  as  the  fact 
of  appearing  in  coloured  costumes  would  have  betokened  that  the 
wearers  were  not  possessed  of  tickets  for  the  Royal  enclosure, 
most  ladies  preferred  to  sacrifice  their  finer}-  rather  than  to  be 
-suspected  of  being  excluded  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

A  very  wet  morning  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  Ascot  meeting ;  but,  although  there  was  a  drenching 
shower  as  the  horses  came  out  for  the  first  race,  the  weather 
cleared  up  as  they  started,  and  the  remaiuder  of  the  day  was  tine. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  in  this  article  the  general  racing 
at  Ascot ;  but  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes,  which  completes  the  set  of  great  three-year-old 
races  of  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Neither  the  winner  of  the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  nor  the  Grand  Prix  was  in  the  race ;  but  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  was  to  compete  against  the  fifth  in 
the  Derby,  the  third  in  the  Two  Thousand,  and  nine  other  horses. 
The  field  was  scarcely  of  such  a  high  cla?s  as  we  usually  see  in 
this  race.  Some  of  the  starters  were  weedy  and  small,  and  one 
had  the  flattest  back  we  ever  saw  in  a  racehorse.  Numerically 
speaking,  the  field  had  not  been  stronger  for  ten  years,  and  the 
race  itself  appeared  to  be  a  very  open  one.  Petronel,  the  winner 
of  the  Two  Thousand,  is  a  strong:  useful  horse,  but  he  does  not 
show  so  much  breeding  as  some  of  the  other  three-year-olds  of 
the  year.  The  Abbot,  who  had  run  third  to  him  for  the 
Two  Thousand,  second  to  Mask  for  the  Payne  Stakes,  and 
second  to  Isonomy  for  the  Manchester  Cup,  certainly  shows  breed- 
ing; but  he  is  a  weak-looking  beast,  although  he  has  proved  him- 
self strong  enough  to  be  a  good  staver.  Zealot,  who  had  been 
fifth  in  the  Derby,  bad  run  very  badly  in  the  Two  Thousand  ; 
therefore,  on  public  running,  be  should  have  had  no  chance  of 
beating  Petronel.  He  is  a  well-shaped  horse,  but  in  the  paddock 
at  Epsom  he  hardly  showed  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  horses 
like  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil.    Without  entering  into  the 


details  of  the  early  part  of  the  race  for  the  Princo  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  field  kept  pretty  well 
together  until  the  turn  into  the  straight  was  approached,  when 
only  the  three  horses  which  we  have  described  were  left  in  the 
race.  Zealot  then  took  the  lead,  and  Petronel  mado  an  effort  to 
catch  him  ;  but  the  5  lbs.  extra  weight  which  the  last-named  horse 
had  to  carry  told  upon  him,  and  Zealot  soon  shook  him  off.  A 
far  more  valiant  attempt  was  made  by  Abbot.  This  horse  rushed 
up,  on  passing  the  iron  stand,  with  great  speed;  but  he  could  not 
catch  Zealot,  who  won  the  race  by  a  length.  Both  Zealot  and 
Abbot  are  by  Hermit,  the  former  having  been  bred  by  his  owner, 
Lord  Bradford.  Zealot's  dam  was  by  Stockwell.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory that  the  winners  of  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  are  all  entered 
for  the  St.  Leger.  Next  week  we  hope  to  notice  the  rest  of  the 
racing  at  Ascot. 

Of  late,  yearling  sales  have  been  scarcely  as  successful  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  first  great  sale  of  this 
season  was  encouraging  to  breeders.  At  Maiden  Deer  Park, 
twenty-six  yearlings  averaged  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  guineas  a-piece,  a  price  which  is  generally  considered 
remunerative,  if  not  absolutely  a  high  one.  A  couple  of 
Blair  Athols  realized  a  thousand  guineas  each,  and  a  colt  by 
See  Saw  brought  in  eleven  hundred  guineas.  A  son  of  Spring- 
field was  sold  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  a  filly 
by  the  successful  Flageolet  went  for  four  hundred.  The  Marden 
Deer  Park  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  young  stud,  and  breeders 
rarely  realize  high  averages  during  the  early  years  of  their  stud 
farms. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  DESPATCHES.* 

TinilE  new  volume  of  the  Wellington  Despatches  bfgins  with 
-L  November  1831  and  ends  with  December  1832.  The  Reform 
Bill,  brought  in  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
June  1 83 1  ^  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  the  Commons  on 
September  21 ,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one  on  October  8.  The  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
extreme  and  alarming  agitation.  Political  Unions  began  to  procure 
arms,  and  there  were  frightful  riots  at  Derby,  Nottingham,  and 
Bristol.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  direct  personal  appeal 
to  the  King,  insisting  on  the  great  risk  involved  in  the  licence 
allowed  to  the  Political  Unions,  and  it  is  with  his  action  in  this 
matter  that  the  new  volume  opens.  A  new  Reform  Bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Commons  on  December  12,  its  introduction  having 
been  preceded  by  negotiations  between  Lord  Grey  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lords  Ilarrowby  and  Wharncliffe  on  the  other,  with 
the  object  of  devising  modifications  in  the  Bill  which  might  satisfy 
the  less  violent  of  its  opponents  in  the  Lords.  These  negotiations 
failed,  and  the  Bill  remained  as  it  had  been,  with  the  exception 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Chandos  clause  and  the  restoration  of  the 
House  to  its  full  numbers.  The  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  116  on  March  23,  1832.  Sufficient  pressure  had  been 
put  on  the  Lords  to  secure  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
99,  but  the  peers  adopted  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  that  enfranchisement  should  be  taken  before  disfranchise- 
ment. On  this  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  resigned ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  sent  for,  and  he  and  the  Duke  attempted  to  form 
a  Ministry.  They  failed.  Lord  Grey  was  again  sent  for,  and  on 
May  17  the  King  gave  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  a  written 
permission  to  create  the  number  of  peers  necessary  to  carry 
the  measure.  On  the  same  day  the  King,  through  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  sent  an  entreaty  to  the  Duke  and  those  acting  with 
him  to  absent  themselves  from  all  further  debates  on  the  Bill, 
so  that  the  creation  of  peers  might  be  avoided.  The  Duke 
assented  to  this;  the  third  reading  had  only  twenty-two  op- 
ponents, and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent  on  June  7  ; 
and  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills  quickly 
followed.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  16,  and  dis- 
solved on  December  3  ;  and  the  elections,  gave  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  the  authors  of  the  Bill.  It  is  with  these  elections 
that  the  present  volume  of  despatches  closes,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
to  cover  the  period  from  the  riots  which  followed  the  rejection  of 
the  second  Reform  Bill  to  the  elections  which  followed  the  passing 
of  the  third.  It  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
Reform,  and  is  more  monotonous,  and  therefore  less  interesting, 
than  its  predecessors.  It  is  chiefly  filled  with  statements  of  the 
Duke's  views  on  Reform,  with  expressions  of  gloomy  foreboding, 
and  with  explanations  of  the  attitude  which  at  various  times  he 
assumed  towards  those  who  acted  with  him.  From  first  to  last 
he  never  wavered  in  his  opinion  that  England  would  be  ruined  if 
the  Bill  passed,  and  was  ruined  when  it  did  pass.  As,  in  point  of 
fact,  England  was  not  in  any  way  ruined  by  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  but  was  started  in  a  new  career  of  prosperity  and  greatness, 
the  Duke's  opinions  have  not  at  the  present  time  much  speculative 
value.  What  is  really  interesting  aud  instructive  is  to  trace  the 
practical  conduct  of  such  a  man  holding  such  opinions  in  such  a 
time.    If,  as  a  civilian,  he  cannot  be  called  a  great  man,  he  was 
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at  least  a  much  greater  man  than  most  of  those  who  followed  him 
and  looked  to  him  for  guidance. 

The  Duke  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  5th  of  November,  1831,  as 
to  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Political  Unions  arming 
themselves  as  a  sort  of  National  Guard.    The  King  wrote  on  the 
7th  a  reply  which  the  Duke  considered  curious,  and  in  which  he 
thought  he  could  trace  the  handiwork  of  two  different  persons. 
But  at  any  rate  the  reply  conveyed,  in  explicit  language,  the 
King's  general   agreement   with   the   Duke,  and  his  auxiety 
that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  put  down  the  Unions  in  this  new 
character  of  armed  revolutionary  bodies.    On  the  22nd  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  Ministry  against  the  Unions,  and  the 
Duke  entirely  approved  of  this  proclamation.    But  he  found  that, 
on  the  very  day  when  the  proclamation  was  issued,  the  Birming- 
ham Union  had  decided  to  adopt  a   mild    and  gentle  tone, 
and  this  the  Duke  considered  to  be  a  vile  Whiggish  trick.  The 
Government,  he  hoped,  would  have  had  to   break  with  the 
Radicals  when  the  proclamation  was  issued.    On  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  the  Government  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
the  Radicals  that  the  Radicals  were  willing  to  keep  quiet  when  to 
keep  quiet  was  to  help  their  allies  in  office.    "  We  must  confess," 
the  Duke  wrote  to  Peel  on  the  26th,  "  that  these  Whigs  are  about 
as  honest  and  trustworthy  as  the  newly  discovered  society  of 
Burkers  in  Loudon."    Meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  Lord 
Grey  and  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby  were  going  on.  The 
Tory  negotiators  communicated  their  hopes  and  intentions  to  the 
Duke.    lie  answered  that  he  could  have  nothing  personally  to  do 
with  any  negotiations.    He  thought  all  Reform  wrong,  and  he  was 
most  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  force  was  boldly  used,  the  Re- 
form agitation  would  be  speedily  suppressed.    At  the  same  time, 
he  fully  acknowledged  that  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Bill  in  the  preceding  montli  was  not  the  work  of  a  party,  but  an 
expression  of  the  personal  opinions  of  those  who  voted  against 
the  Bill.    Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby  were  therefore 
not  deserting  their  party  in  trying  to  get  an  improved  Reform  Bill 
carried,  and  the  Duke  merely  left  tin   1  alone,  neither  opposing 
them  nor  supporting  them,  except  so  i'ar  as  not  to  support  them 
was  to  oppose  them,  since,  if  the  Duke  would  not  bind  himself  to 
accept  what  the  Ministry  would  concede,  the  Ministry  might 
naturally  think  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  offer  any- 
thing.    He  wrote  to  one  correspondent  after  another  that  the 
Whigs,    who    had    duped    him    with    their    pretended  pro- 
clamation, would   dupe   the  negotiating   peers  in  their  turn ; 
and  before  the  end  of  November  the  Dukes  prophecies  were 
so  far  fulfilled  that  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end.    He  neither 
knew  nor  cared  to  know  how  this  happened.    He  had  too  lofty  a 
scorn  for  Whig  bargains  to  stop  to  inquire  why  any  one  attempt  at 
bargaining  with  Whigs  had  come  to  nothing.    But  it  was  only  in 
name  that  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  for  the  spirit  that 
prompted  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Wharncliffe  to  negotiate  in 
November  prompted  them  in  the  following  April  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  with  the  hope  of  amending 
it  in  Committee.     The  Duke  was  extremely  angry  with  them. 
These  men,  he  wrote  on  April  7,  1832,  "are  responsible  for  more 
than  they  are  aware  of.    Their  defection  from  the  good  cause  may 
occasion  its  ruin.    If  they  had  not  left  us  we  should  have  had  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  sixty,  with  all  the  gentlemen  of  England 
at  our  back,  against  the  Bill.    We  might  have  dictated  our  own 
alterations."    He  was  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  his 
hand  at  dictating  alterations. 

After  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  Lords  the  Duke 
was  convinced  that  a  Reform  Bill  must  pass.  He  felt  sure  that 
there  would  be  a  creation  of  peers  if  any  amendments  were 
insisted  on  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  owned 
that  it  would  seem  much  less  objectionable  that  peers  should  be 
created  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  a  Bill  accepted  by  the 
Lords  than  it  would  have  seemed  that  peers  should  be 
created  to  force  a  Bill  on  the  Lords  the  principle  of  which  they  had 
rejected.  He  and  his  friends,  therefore,  set  themselves  to  work 
to  see  what  amendments  they  could  devise  which  Lord  Grey 
would  admit.  But  he  protested  that,  whatever  amendments  were 
obtained,  he  personally  should  vote  against  the  third  reading  ;  and 
he  continued  to  rage  with  indignation  against  those  whom 
he  and  his  friends  termed  the  waverers,  who  were  anxious 
to  know  from  Lord  Grey  what  amendments  would  be 
accepted.  Alter  long  consideration,  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  determined  to  begin  by  proposing  an  amendment 
which  would  bring  back  a  sufficient  amount  of  waverers' to  their 
standard,  aud  yet  be  fatal  to  the  Bill.  It  was  proposed  to  begin 
with  enfranchisement.  This  was  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  for  the  Reform  party  insisted  that  the 
rotten  boroughs  were  bad  things  in  themselves,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished,  whereas,  if  it  was  first  decided  bow  many  new  seats 
should  be  created,  it  would  then  appear  how  many  rotten  boroughs 
were  to  be 'Sacrificed.  It  was  entirely  impossible  that  the  Ministry 
should  aecept  this  amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  Duke  on  the  second  reading  were 
not  prepared  to  break  away  from  him  on  a  mere  amendment  as  to 
the  order  of  taking  clauses.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
carried  their  amendment,  aud  then  there  happened  something 
which  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  but  which  the 
Duke  appears  to  have  never  contemplated.  They  had  beaten  the 
Ministry,  and  the  King  decided  that  tbey  should  have  their  chance 
of  replacing  those  whom  they  had  defeated.  Lord  Grey  would  not 
continue  in  office  unless  he  was  allowed  to  make  peers  to  carry  his 
Bill.    Before  agreeing  to  the  creation  of  peers,  the  King  very 


properly   thought  that   those  who  bad   defeated  Lord  Grey 
1  ought    to    show    him    whether    they    could    or    could  not 
carry  ou  the   Government.     Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Duke 
I  set    to    work    at    once    to    form    a    Cabinet.      No  pas- 
sage   in    the    Duke's    political    life    is    more    curious  than 
the  history  of  the  few  days  in  which  this  hopeless  experi- 
ment was  being  tried,  and  if  the  new  volume  of  despatches 
had  contaiued  any  documents  throwing  real  light  on  what  occurred, 
the  contribution  to  political  history  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.    Unfortunately  we  learn  little  from  it, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  negotiations  of  the  kind  that  went  on 
are  rarely  committed  to  paper.    From  the  outset  Peel  refused  to 
join  the  new  Government.    The  project  of  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  of  their  own,  and  Peel 
declined  being  a  party  to  a  measure  when  it  came  from  his  side 
which  he  had  opposed  when  it  came  from  the  other.    Those  who 
were  occupied  in  forming  a  Cabinet  thought  it  possible  to  do 
without  Peel.    But  no  one  of  any  real  political  influence  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  impracticable  a  scheme.    Two  days 
after  the  Duke  uudertook  to  form  a  Ministry,  he  wrote  to  the 
King  that  he  had  secured  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardiuge.     He  never  got  beyond  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir 
Henry  Ilardinge.    If  Mr.  Baring  could  be  got,  then  it  was  thought 
all  might  he  well.    But  Mr.  Baring  could  not  be  got  unless  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Manners-Sutton,  were  got,  and  the  Speaker  strongly 
declared  he  would  rather  be  Speaker  than  a  Minister.  At  last  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  reduced  so  low  in  his  views  that  he  wrote  on  May 
14  to  the  Duke,  aud  proposed  that  they  should  "assemble  some 
dozen  of  the  best  of  our  young  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  ask  them  if  they  will  undertake  the  fight."    Nothing  at  this 
distance  of  time  could  seem  more  grotesque  than  a  scheme 
for  mastering  a  House  of  Commons  in   which  there  was  a 
Liberal  majority  of  more   than  a  hundred,  and  for  overawing 
and  tranquillizing  an  agitated  nation,  by  the  random  help  of  twelve 
young  Tories.    The  Duke  resigned  his  hopeless  undertaking  on  the 
15th  ;  but  the  King,  who  found  that  his  new  Prime  Minister  could 
never  get  beyond  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  had 
already  approached  Lord  Grey  on  the  subject  of  his  resuming 
office.    To  no  one  could  the  device  of  asking  peers  to  absent  them- 
selves in  order  to  avoid  a  creation  be  more  welcome  than  to  the 
Duke.    It  offered  him  a  most  acceptable  mode  of  getting  out  of 
a  situation  from  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  powerless  to 
extricate  himself.    He  could  retire  with  some  dignity  from  further 
meddling  with  Reform  when  he  retired  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  his  Sovereign. 

For  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  yielded  the  Duke  had  a  feeling  of 
contemptuous  pity.  The  King  had  only  consented  to  the  creation 
of  peers  with  much  reluctance.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Lord 
Munster  wrote  to  the  Duke  that  Lord  Grey  had  come  to  see  the 
King,  and  that  live  minutes  before  Lord  Grey  came  the  King  had 
repeated  to  the  writer  that  nothing  should  make  him  create  peers. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  King  had  given  Lord  Grey  a  written 
permission  to  make  peers.  The  Duke  had  never  deceived  himself  on 
this  head,  and  had  felt  sure  the  King  would  give  way,  whatever 
he  might  say  to  Lord  Munster  or  any  one  else.  The  Duke  had 
worked  himself  up  into  very  strong  convictions  about  the  Re- 
form Bill.  He  had  reasoned  out  in  his  own  mind  the 
whole  question  of  Reform,  and  had  assured  himself  that 
exactly  the  same  issues  were  being  fought  out  as  had  been  fought 
out  when  Charles  I.  quarrelled  with  his  Parliament.  But  then,  as 
he  mournfully  confessed  to  more  than  one  correspondent,  the 
historical  parallel  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  could  be  wished. 
For  on  this  occasion  the  new  Charles  I.  was  on  the  wrong  side. 
This  was  most  puzzling  and  exasperating  to  the  Duke.  He  had 
looked  the  possibility  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  face,  and  did  not 
by  any  means  shrink  from  it.  His  cause  was  a  cause  worth 
fighting  for,  and  he  was  ready  to  fight.  Not  that  he  apprehended 
any  serious  contest,  for  he  was  sure  he  could  put  down  all  opposi- 
tion with  very  little  trouble.  But  he  was  quite  prepared  to  use 
force  if  he  could  get  the  opportunity.  To  his  mind  the  real 
question  to  be  decided  was  whether  there  was  to  be  any  Govern- 
ment at  all.  The  only  Government  possible  in  his  eyes  was  the 
Government  of  the  gentry — not  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  he  con- 
sidered peers  as  a  mere  part  of  the  gentry.  The  Reform  Bill 
would  take  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gentry,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  Government.  Theoretically  the 
House  of  Commons  controlled  the  Executive,  and  this,  if  carried 
out  in  practice,  would  have  meant  anarchy.  But  practically  the 
Executive,  if  it  had  the  gentry  with  it,  controlled  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  this  control  was  not  exercised  in  a  blind  and 
dictatorial  manner.  The  great  merit  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  unreformed  state  was  that  it  represented  all  classes. 
Merchants  represented  large  towns,  colonists  bought  rotten 
boroughs,  mob-orators  were  returned  by  pot-wallopers.  Then 
every  set  of  people  outside  the  gentry  had  their  spokesman 
to  whom  the  gentry  and  the  Government  listened  patiently, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  of  wisdom 
that  might  fall  from  their  mouths.  At  the  head  of  the 
Executive  was  the  Sovereign,  who  imparted  his  views  to  the 
Executive,  which  in  its  turn  imparted  theirs  to  the  gentry.  This 
was  the  Duke's  theory  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  he  not  only 
most  sincerely  believed  in  it,  but  altogether  declined  to  admit  that 
any  other  was  tenable.  Hence  he  was  supremely  indifferent  to  all 
discussions  about  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B,  to  arguments  from 
the  claims  of  large  unrepresented  towns,  to  attacks  on  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  owned  pocket-boroughs.    His  correspondents 
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keep  plying  Mm  through  the  first  half  of  this  volume  with  their 
schemes  for  arranging  this  point,  yielding  on  that,  and  manoeuvring 
on  a  third.  The  Duke  persistently  replied  that  if  this  sort  of  thing 
amused  them  he  did  not  wish  to  spoil  their  sport,  but  that  he 
only  saw  one  object  great  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  true 
statesman,  the  preservation  of  the  Government  of  the  gentry.  But 
he  had  always  one  overwhelming  difficulty  present  to  his  mind, 
whether  he  was  thinking  things  over  with  himself  or  writing  or 
talking  to  other3.  The  King  could  not  be  got  to  see  that  the 
Duke  was  advising  him  the  right  course  to  keep  his  throne.  He 
looked  across  the  water,  and,  when  urged  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
Charles  X.,  satisfied  himself  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  lean 
in  the  direction  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Duke  was  too  much  absorbed  during  the  period  embraced 
in  this  volume  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  write 
frequently  or  at  length  on  other  matters.  Still  there  are  some 
discussions  of  miscellaneous  subjects  which  are  not  without  in- 
terest. There  is,  for  example,  an  exposition  of  his  views  on 
corporal  punishment  in  the  army,  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
exhaustive.  The  British  army  must,  he  begins  by  saying,  be  re- 
cruited by  volunteers.  For  a  conscription  can  only  be  enforced 
for  the  defence  of  a  country,  whereas  the  British  army  does  not 
for  the  most  part  serve  at  home,  but  is  sent  all  over  the  world. 
The  service  is,  however,  in  itself  unattractive,  for  even  if  a  soldier 
by  good  conduct  can  avoid  punishment,  he  cannot  avoid  "  service 
for  life  at  moderate  pay  in  unwholesome  climates."  Those,  there- 
fore, who  enlist  cannot  be  very  creditable  specimens  of  their  race. 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  ninety-nine  instauces  out  of  one  j 
hundred  some  idle,  or  irregular,  or  even  vicious  motive  is  the 
cause  of  enlistment  of  the  volunteer.''  Men  so  got  together 
can  only  be  constrained  to  serve  the  State  according  to  their  en- 
gagement by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  discipline.  To  enforce 
discipline  small  frequent  punishments  are  necessary.  But  the 
soldier  would  never  submit  to  those  small  punishments  unless  he 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  submit  there  was  a  punishment  of  which 
he  was  terribly  afraid  in  reserve  for  him.  The  only  punishment  he 
really  fears  is  flogging;  therefore,  to  the  mind  of  the  Duke, 
flogging  was  the  key-stone  of  the  British  army,  and  the 
Duke  must,  on  such  a.  subject  at  any  rate,  be  allowed  to 
have  been  as  good  a  judge  as  ever  lived.  Of  course,  if 
the  whole  character  of  the  army  could  but  have  been  altered, 
and  the  service  made  attractive  to  respectable  men,  who  freely 
chose  a  career  to  their  taste  and  submitted  with  cheerful  intelli- 
gance  to  the  necessary  discipline,  he  would  no  longer  have 
thought  flogging  necessary.  But,  while  the  Duke  was  ready  to 
give  his  views  on  military  subjects,  he  showed  throughout  his  life 
that  there  never  was  a  great  soldier  who  had  so  little  of  military 
arrogance.  In  his  mind  arms  always  yielded  to  the  toga.  The 
sword  was  always  subordinate  to  the  law.  In  those  times  of 
agitation  one  or  two  cowardly  attacks  were  made  on  him,  and 
many  more  were  threatened.  To  those  who  gave  him  warning 
he  uniformly  replied  that  he  always  trusted  to  the  law  to  protect 
him.  "  If  you  have  got  any  evidence  that  you  can  lay  before  a 
magistrate,  lay  it ;  if  you  have  not,  do  not  trouble  me  with  un- 
substantiated gossip."  This  was  in  substance  his  uniform  reply  ; 
and  now  that  all  he  then  wrote  is  fifty  years  old,  and  times  are 
changed,  and  the  great  man  is  in  his  grave,  it  is  difficult  to  read 
without  emotion  these  calm  and  dignified  utterances  of  a  brave 
and  noble-minded  man.  The  Duke  trying  in  a  bewildered  way  to 
get  up  a  Ministry  which  no  one  but  Sir  George  Murray  and  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  would  join  presents  a  rather  sorry  picture  to 
our  contemplation  ;  but  the  Duke  abiding  by  the  law,  trusting 
to  the  law,  despising  threats,  and  going  about  London  as  calmly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  popular  idol,  presents  a  picture  which  may 
well  move  the  imagination  and  stir  the  pulses  of  one  generation 
of  Englishmen  after  another. 


LEX  S A L I C A . — THE  TEN  TEXTS.* 

rpHE  thoroughness  with  which  the  old  Frankish  or  Salic  law 
J-  has  been  examined  in  this  sumptuous  volume  will  be  manifest 
to  all  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  materials  here 
brought  together  with  those  which  were  accessible  to  Gibbon,  and 
even  to  his  editor  Dean  Milman.  The  purpose  of  the  historian  was, 
indeed,  mainly  to  contrast  the  codes  of  barbarian  law  with  what 
he  regards  as  the  contemporaneous  consummation  of  the  system  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  by  Justinian ;  and  if  he  gathers  from  the 
contrast  that  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  not  only  in  science  and 
reason,  but  also  in  humanity  and  justice,  he  yet  allows  that  the  laws 
of  the  Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants,  their  occupations, 
and  their  capacity.  But  of  the  Salic  Law  he  thinks  that  Latin  was 
the  original  language,  and  he  assigns  the  time  of  its  composition 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  time  of  the  real  or 
fabulous  Pharamond.  For  the  contents  of  this  law  the  most  com- 
plete edition  to  which  Dean  Milman  could  refer  was  that  of 
Laspeyres,  who  published  a  synoptic  edition  of  five  texts  at  Halle 
in  1833;  but  of  this  work  Mr.  Hessels  remarks  that  "  his  texts 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  only 
the  Wolfenbiittel  and  the  Munich  codices  by  the  side  of  the  text 

*  Lex  Sallca.—  The  Ten  Texts;  with  the  Glosses  and  the  Lex  Emendala 
bvnoptically  edited  by  J.  H.  Hessels,  with  Notes  on  the  Frankish  Words 
in  the  Lex  Sahca,  by  H.  Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Leiden.    London  :  BTvtrray  and  TrUbner.  1880. 


published  by  Schilter,  Ilerold,  the  Lex  Emendata,  and  the  Lex 
Ripuariorum." 

His  own  object  has  been  simply  to  furnish  the  best  materials 
which  can  be  got  together  for  the  student  of  this  important 
document.    He  has  therefore  carefully  resisted  all  temptations  to 
draw  up  what  might  be  called  a  critical  edition.    Ho  has  repro-# 
duced  the  codices  without  the  slightest  alteration  except  in  the 
punctuation,  which  he  leaves  the  reader  to  alter  at  his  will,  inas- 
much as  the  only  mark  used  in  the  texts  is  what  we  usually  call 
the  full  stop,  and  in  the  MSS.  is  found  commonly  in  just  those 
parts  of  the  sentence  where  we  should  not  put  it.    The  sixty-five 
chapters  for  which  we  have  the  ten  texts  are  given  without  a 
break  ;  the  remainder  are  introduced  with  separate  notices  of  the 
documents  in  which  they  are  found,  and  with  references  to  other 
works  in  which  they  have  been  published,  the  reader  being  warned 
that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  and  the  legislators  by 
whom  these  later  chapters  Were  drawn  up  make3  it  unsafe  to  ar- 
range them  in  any  definite  order.    The  codices  of  the  Salic  Law, 
here  reproduced,  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  or  families.  To 
the  first  family  belong  four  MSS.  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, two  of  them  being  preserved  in  Paris  and  the  other  two  at 
Wolfenbiittel  and  Munich.    Mr.  Hessels  remarks  that  these  four 
codices  are  generally  regarded  as  containing  the  shortest  and  oldest 
reduction  of  the  Salic  Law  in  sixty-five  chapters,  which  correspond 
to  the  first  sixty-eight  chapters  of  the  Lex  Emendata.  These  sixty- 
five  chapters  are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Recapitulation  of  the 
Salic  Law  ;  and  it  is  further  noteworthy  that  they  contain  no.  en- 
actments against  the  murdering  of  priests,  the  burning  or  pillaging 
of  churches,  or  the  marriage  of  near  relations ;  in  other  words, 
that  they  clearly  belong  to  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  be- 
come general  among  the  Franks.    The  second  family  of  texts  con- 
sists of  two  MSS.,  both  in  Paris,  and  both  exhibiting  additions  and 
interpolations  which  belong  to  a  later  period,  as  in  the  matter  of 
fines  to  be  enforced  on  those  who  marry  within  forbidden  degrees 
of  kinship.    In  the  third  family  we  have  three  MSS.  belonging  to 
Montpellier,  Paris,  and  St.  Gallen,  which  show  the  so-called 
Malberg  glosses,  with  four  others  (three  preserved  in  Paris,  the 
fourth  at  St.  Gallen),  which  are  without  these  glosses,  the  text  of 
these  MSS.  resembling  that  of  the  second  family  and  the  Lex 
Emendata,  but  divided  into  ninety-nine  (in  the  St.  Gallen  MS. 
into  a  hundred)  chapters.    In  the  fourth  family  we  have  the 
emended  Salic  Law,  given  in  not  less  than  seventeen  MSS.,  of  which 
the  greater  number  are  preserved  in  Paris.  The  text  of  this  family 
of  codices  is  usually  called  LexReformata,  the  revision  beingascribed 
seemingly  to  Charles  the  Great,  although  the  MS.  No.  4626  of  the  Paris 
Library  states  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue  : — "  Anno  ab  incarna- 
tione  D,  N.  I.  C.  DCCLXVIII.  indictione  VI,  domiuus  rex  noster 
Carolus  hunc  libellum  tractati  legis  Salice  scribere  ju6sit."  The 
date  is  variously  given  in  the  MSS.,  and  Mr.  Hessels  remarks  that 
Charles  the  Great  appears  not  only  not  to  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  earlier  redactions,  but  that  the  work  done  in  768  or  798 
consisted  probably  in  eliminating  the  Malberg  glosses  from  the 
text,  correcting  the  Latin,  omitting  a  certain  number  of  para- 
graphs found  in  previous  redactions,  and  admitting  a  few  others. 
The  only  text  assigned  to  the  fifth  family  is  the  text  published 
by  Herold  at  Basel  in  1557.    Of  this  text  the  editor  states  that  it 
differs  from  all  others  at  gresent  known  : — 

No  trace  of  the  Fnlda  MS.  which  Herold  used  has  hitherto  been  found. 
That  he  had  more  than  one  MS.  at  his  disposal  is  clear  from  the  various 
readings  he  gives  in  the  margin,  which  differ  not  only  from  Ilcrold's  text 
itself,  but  also  from  all  the  other  texts.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to 
suppose  that  at  least  two  of  the  MSS.  he  used  have  been  lost,  unless  wo 
assume  with  Grimm  that  the  marginal  notes  may  also  have  been  in  HeroM's 
MS. 

Herold's  text,  Mr.  Hessels  adds,  has  the  appearance  of  being  an 
amalgamation  of  several  versions. 

But,  except  for  the  few  whose  studies  lead  them  especially  in 
this  direction,  and  who  are  under  no  need  of  stinting  the  time 
to  be  given  to  it,  the  careful  synoptic  exhibition  of  the  codices 
would  be  of  comparatively  little"  use  without  the  notes  of  Pro- 
fessor Kern.  These  notes  it  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  to 
praise ;  and  we  will  only  say  that  he  has  placed  all  who  care  to  go 
into  the  subject  at  all  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  The 
Salic  Law  is  indeed  a  document  of  singular  interest,  not  onlv 
as  a  Teutonic  code  of  pre-Christian  origin,  but  as  being  the  chief 
source  of  such  knowledge  of  the  Frankish  dialect  as  may  be  still 
accessible.  It  is  useless  to  look  for  poems,  translations  of  the 
Gospels,  or  other  works  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  first  settle- 
ments of  the  Salian  Franks  in  Gaul.  None  such  exist;  and 
the  Teutonic  words  in  modern  French,  when  brought  back 
to  their  ancient  form,  seldom  enable  us  to  determine  their 
specifically  Frankish  character.  "  They  may."  as  Professor 
Kern  justly  remarks,  "  have  been  borrowed  from  Burgundian, 
Gothic,  Rhine-Frankish,  Alamanic,  not  to  speak  of  such  words  as' 
had  already^  passed  into  Latin  before  it  broke  up  into  distinct  dia- 
lects." It  is  fortunate  that,  for  this  very  reason,  the  Salic  Law 
must  draw  to  itself  more  attention,  since,  if  we  had  other  sources 
of  information  for  the  Frankish  dialect,  few  perhaps  would  be 
tempted  to  spend  much  time  on  a  document  "  abounding  with 
difficulties  of  all  sorts." 

Foremost  among  these  difficulties  is  the  confused  and  bewilder- 
ing state  of  the  text.  So  disfigured  are  the  codices  that  Grimm  was 
tempted  to  give  up  as  absolutely  hopeless  the  task  of  penetrating 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  scribes  employed  in  reducing 
the  law  to  writing  clearly  did  not  know  either  the  Frankish  words 
dictated  to  them  or  their  meaning,  nor  are  they  less  careless  or  even 
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better  informed  with  regard  to  the  Latin  portion  of  their  work. 
Thus,  where  one  of  the  codices  has  the  words  si  citra  Ligeri(m) 
aut  Carbonariam,  another  makes  nonsense  of  the  clause  by  sub- 
stituting sic  eligere  aut  carbonariam,  while  a  third  gives  sic 
inter  alligare  aut  carbonarius,  and  a  fourth  introduces  "  a  would- 
-be correction,"  si  citra  marc  aut  carbonaria.  Such  corruptions 
may  perhaps  bo  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  scribes  were  writ- 
ing from  dictation  ;  and  the  forms  which  they  assume  are  happily 
useful  in  enabling  the  inquirer  to  determine  the  relations  of  the 
several  codices.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  he  could  not  have  a 
better  guide  than  Professor  Kern,  who  has  also  probably  set  at 
rest  the  question  relating  to  the  original  language  of  the  Salic 
Law.  Like  Gibbon,  Grimm  was  disposed  to  think  that  it  was 
drawn  up  in  Latin,  although  he  allowed  that  the  relics  of  the  in- 
digenous forensic  language  embedded  in  it  "  by  no  means  look  as  if 
they  were  translations  from  the  Latin,  but  rather  as  original."  But 
the  existence  of  this  forensic  language  attests  a  comparatively 
well-developed  practice  of  law.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  Professor 
Kern's  words,  that,  "  all  the  materials  for  the  compilation  of  the 
Latin  Salic  Law  being  extant,  its  originality  can  be  only  an 
originality  of  the  second  order;  the  Latin  text  maybe  original 
in  its  arrangement,  but  it  is  not  so  in  its  constituent  parts." 
Nay,  even  it'  the  Frank  compilers  wrote  down  their  laws  in  the 
first  instance  in  Latin,  the  Latin  text  is  still  only  quasi-original, 
"  because  those  men  certainly  did  not  discuss  and  think  in  a 
foreign  language."  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  translation  from 
an  original  "  which  was  never  written  down,  but  neverthe- 
less actually  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  author."  Professor  Kern 
is,  however,  not  disposed  to  stop  short  here.  That  the  first  part 
of  the  law  is  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Clovis  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ;  and  the  story  told  of  the  four  men  specially  appointed 
to  draw  it  up  shows  at  least  that  froin  a  period  considerably 
anterior  to  the  fifth  century  the  law  hid  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Franks  remained  "  essentially  the  same,  notwithstanding  such  modi- 
fications and  additions  as  became  necessary  in  the  course  of  time." 
What  temptation  could  they  have  in  those  pre-Christian  ages  to 
compile  a  Latin  text  P  After  their  conversion,  and  when  they  had 
found  themselves  amongst  a  Latin-speaking  population,  a  Latin 
edition  might  well  become  as  necessary  as  it  was  superfluous  be- 
fore. The  further  question  as  to  whether  the  genuinely  original  law 
was  or  was  not  committed  to  writing  Professor  Kern  rightly  treats 
as  one  of  quite  subordinate  importance,  and  indeed  as  scarcely 
worth  consideration  : — 

'There  is  [he  insists]  no  essential  difference  between  poems,  laws,  moral 
precepts,  &c,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  or  in  writing.  The  Vedas  are 
not  a  Whit  less  authoritative  cr  less  rigidly  fixed  because  they  were  per- 
petuated by  tradition.  Far  from  being  dependent  upon  Vedie  manuscripts, 
the  latter  on  the  contrary  are  of  unusual  correctness,  because  the  stains 
could  at  any  time  be  washed  out  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  ever-flowing 
fountain  of  tradition.  No  codices  can  vie  in  purity  with  the  Vedic  texts, 
nay,  not  even  inscriptions  on  brass  or  rocks,  exposed  as  they  arc  to  the  ull- 
corroding  influence  of  time. 

Professor  Kern  is  certainly  justified  in  refusing  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  compositions  in  prose  and  in  poetry  in  reference 
to  their  transmission  by  oral  tradition.  The  notion  that  writing  is 
indispensable  as  a  condition  for  the  preservation  of  prose  docu- 
ments has  for  many  minds  the  strength  of  a  superstition.  In  his 
well-known  Prolegomena,  Wolf  could  express  his  utter  inability 
to  imagine  that  any  one  could  take  to  prose  composition  at  all, 
unless  he  possessed  materials  by  which  he  might  render  it  perma- 
nent without  trusting  to  the  treacherous  action  of  the  memory. 
The  Y\\%  Veda,  it  is  true,  was  not  known  then  as  it  is  now  ;  but 
he  might  have  remembered  the  vast  masses  of  Eastern  romance 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  solely  by  the  oral  recitation  of 
Oriental  storytellers  without  the  strong  religious  sanctions  em- 
ployed to  secure  the  purity  of  the  Vedic  text.  Having  thus  pro- 
tested against  an  argument  which  he  regards  as  inconclusive  and 
scarcely  pertinent,  Professor  Kern  adds  that  in  his  opinion  oral 
transmission,  if  used  at  all  for  the  handing  down  of  the  Salic  law, 
must  very  soon  have  been  given  up ;  and  he  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion as  to  the  Salic  text  "just  because  it  shows  all  sorts  of 
blunders  not  easily  committed  by  a  trained  oral  tradition."  He 
thinks  therefore  that  it  was  written  down  a  long  time  before  it 
was  translated,  and  that  it  was  so  presented  in  Runic  characters. 

A  further  source  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  codices  lies  in 
the  confusion  constantly  made  by  the  scribes  between  two  or  more 
letters.  They  were  not,  it  seems,  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  the  /(, 
whether  additive  or  genuine  ;  and  in  this  way  chanzisto,  the  Old 
English  Hengest,  becomes  azisto.  In  like  manner  we  have  c/ier, 
her,  er.  The  explanation,  Professor  Kern  thinks,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Franks  probably  pronounced  the  h  as  all  other 
Teutons  do  to  the  present  day,  and  that  "  the  ch  was  only  a  clumsy 
device  to  represent  that  sound  already  lost  in  the  Romanic  tongues 
of  the  period."  In  evidence  of  this  he  adduces  the  name  written 
first  Chlovis,  afterwards  Clovis,  adding  that  this  form  never  really 
"  existed  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  French 
Louis,  which  could  never  have  arisen  from  Clovis,  and  is  only 
explicable  when  we  suppose  that  the  Franks  said  Hluwis." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  judicious  care  of  Professor 
Kern  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  unusual  difficulty.  It  would  be 
useless  to  follow  him  in  his  scrutiny  of  Prankish  words  in  the 
Salic  Law,  when  his  treatment  of  every  word  is  all  that  could  well 
be  desired.  The  task  of  commenting  on  the  language  of  the 
Salic  Law  may  be  regarded  as  finished  ;  and  the  reader  of  these 
notes  will  acknowledge  that  it  has  beea  achieved  with  singular 
success. 


THE  WANDERING  NATURALISTS.* 

WHEN  Mr.  J.  A.  Lawson  first  came  before  the  public  as  a 
writer  he  bore  the  title  of  "  Captain."  In  reviewing  his 
Wanderings  in  N&io  Guinea  we  said  that  it  was  "in  no  spirit  of 
idle  curiosity,  still  less  out  of  any  captious  or  sceptical  turn  of 
mind,  that  we  ask  why  Captain  J.  A.  Lawson  omits  to  tell  us  in 
what  service,  or  in  what  country,  even  on  which  element,  be  at- 
tained the  rank  which  his  title-page  exhibits."  We  cannot  re- 
member that  our  question  ever  received  any  answer.  Happily  it 
is  no  longer  needful  to  press  it ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
service  which  gave  him  his  distinction,  he  has,  it  would  appear, 
retired  from  it.  So  little  regard  does  he  seem  to  retain  for  it  thai 
he  does  not  even  care  to  describe  himself  as  "  late  Captain."  One 
passage  in  the  work  before  us  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
must  be  a  Scotchmau.  He  is  describing  the  Himalayas,  and  tells 
us  how  he  came  in  view  of  "  Mount  Everest,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world."  He  was  not,  he  says,  so  much  struck  with  its 
appearance  as  he  had  expected,  perhaps  because  his  imagination 
had  led  him  to  picture  to  his  mind  an  imposable  (sic)  mountain. 
He  adds: — "  However,  its  great  magnitude,  height,  and  grandeur 
were  certainly  imposing  [not  imposable,  the  reader  will  notice], 
not  to  mention  the  novelty  of  viewing  a  mountain  which,  after 
giving  due  prominence  to  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world."  We  are  reminded  how,  when  one 
day  Adam  Smith  was  boasting  of  Glasgow,  Johnson  turned  to 
him  with  the  question,  "  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brent- 
ford?" Thi3  mountain  might  possibly,  by  the  way,  be  turned 
to  some  account  in  the  matter  which  has  of  late  so  much 
agitated  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  It  might 
be  a  great  saving  of  public  time,  and  therefore  of  public 
money,  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  be  induced  to  go  out,  at 
the  cost  of  his  country,  to  attempt  its  ascent.  Mr.  Lawson, 
when  he  tried  to  go  up  it,  was,  he  tells  us,  "a  very  young  man, 
not  gifted  with  much  wisdom,  and  holding  the  doctrines  of  an 
atheist ;  but  I  came  down  from  that  mountain  a  firm  believer  in 
'  a  Supreme  Being,  the  majesty  of  whose  wisdom  was  inexplicable 
and  awful ;  and  my  conviction  was  permanent.  No  greater  testi- 
I  mony,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which 
met  our  view."  Some  three  years  later,  as  our  readers  may  re- 
member, Captain  Lawson — for  he  was  a  captain  at  that  time — 
ascended  a  mountain  in  New  Guinea,  which,  if  we  may  trust  his 
measurement,  was  rather  more  than  3,000  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world.  What  convictions  were  produced 
upon  him  on  that  occasion  we  have  forgotten. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  Mr.  Lawson  expects  his  readers  to 
take  him  seriously.  In  calling  his  work  "  A  Story  of  Adventure" 
i  it  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  give  any 
very  accurate  description  of  the  doings  of  the  Wandering  Natural- 
ists.  Nor  does  he  always  write  like  a  man  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
countries  which  he  describes.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a 
writer  who  had  never  gone  out  of  sight  of  Arthur's  Seat,  with  the 
help  of  a  couple  of  books  at  most,  to  write  a  much  more  lifelike 
account  of  adventures  in  North-Eastern  India.  It  is  not,  for  in- 
stance, at  all  needful  for  a  man  to  have  travelled  for  him  to  avoid 
such  a  gross  blunder  as  that  into  which  Mr.  Lawson  falls  when 
he  makes  the  sun  rise,  a  little  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
not  long  after  four  o'clock  in  April  and  again  in  November. 
Scarcely  more  absurd  is  the  statement  that  the  author  and  his 
friend,  both  strangers  to  India,  with  the  help  of  two  "blacks" 
whom  they  picked  up  in  Iiungpur,  discovered  passes  over  the 
Himalayas  into  Thibet,  and  back  again  into  Nepaul.  The  four 
mules  which  the  travellers  took  with  them  on  their  journey  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  "  blacks."  We  had  noticed  in  Captain 
Lawson's  Wanderings  in  New  Guinea  the  amazing  means  of  tran- 
sport that  he  had.  His  brandy-flask  seemed  like  the  widow's 
cruse ;  however  far  he  travelled  (and  he  travelled  a  long  way), 
however  much  he  refreshed  himself  at  it  (and  he  refreshed  himself 
very  often),  there  was  always  brandy  left.  But  his  four  mules 
almost  surpass  his  flask.  They  convey,  to  begin  with,  the 
traveller's  baggage,  a  travelling  tent,  cooking  pots  and  utensils, 
blankets,  wines,  spirits,  and  medicines,  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  which  the  party  were  likely  to 
require.  Next  we  find  that  added  to  their  load  was  a  splendid 
and  expensive  set  of  instruments  to  assist  Mr.  Lawson's  com- 
panion, a  Frenchman,  in  his  observations  and  discoveries.  We 
read  on,  and  we  come  upon  a  great  copper  kettle,  then  on 
cases  for  mounting  butterflies,  beetles,  and  botanical  specimens, 
together  with  the  means  of  preserving  skins  and  stuffing  the 
smaller  specimens.  The  load  of  spirits  must  alone  have  been 
enormous ;  for,  besides  the  supply  needed  for  the  travellers'  con- 
sumption, it  was  in  spirits  that  the  reptiles  were  preserved.  The 
unfortunate  Frenchman  suffers  a  compound  fracture  of  one  arm, 
and  later  on  has  a  severe  cut  from  a  sword  in  the  same  arm.  This 
perhaps  was  in  one  way  fortunate,  for  at  all  events  the  mules' 
load  was  somewhat  lightened  by  the  need  the  patient  was  under 
of  drinking  plenty  of  wine.  The  eager  naturalist,  however,  was  no 
sooner  convalescent  than  he  added  several  hundred  specimens  to  his 
collection, so  that  the  poor  mules  musthavebeen  as  badly  offasever. 
Before  very  long  the  hundreds  of  specimens  had  grown  into  thou- 
sands, while  we  presently  find  that  the  travellers  had  been  carrying 
with  them  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  together  with  a  store 
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of  oatmeal.  Sometimes,  too,  they  were  for  a  while  without  what 
Mr.  Lawson  calls  "that  necessary  element,'' water ;  so  that  this 
had  to  he  carried  also  hy  the  travellers.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  collection  grew  most  rapidly;  for  never  hefore  surely  _  did 
travellers  find  themselves  amidst  such  an  abundance  of  animal 
life.  Timers  seemed  to  pop  up  on  all  sides  like  rabbits.  The  author 
fired  atCa  buck,  "  dropping  it  without  a  struggle.  Simultaneously 
with  my  shot  four  large  tigers  sprang  out  of  the  jungle."  One  of 
the  tigers  gave  chase  to  the  naturalists.  They  lired  at  it,  "  and 
the  tiger  went  writhing  to  the  ground,  its  limbs  contorting 
tremendously."  Down  came  upon  them  a  tigress  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  Mr.  Lawson  fired  too  soon,  and  his  hall  only  broke 
her  off  fore-leg.  His  companion's  bullet  took  more  ell'ect,  and  the 
tigress  lay  motionless  in  the  dust.  However,  she  rose  again,  and 
in  a  moment  seized  the  Frenchman  and  dragged  him  off  in  her  jaws 
into  the  jungle.  Mr.  Lawson  pursued  and  at  last  shot  her  dead.  "  I 
conducted,"  he  said,  "  M.  Paulet  back  to  camp  at  once,  for  I  had 
apprehensions  that  the  other  two  cubs  might  attempt  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  mamma."  It  was  in  this  adventure  that  the 
Frenchman's  arm  was  broken.  He  would  have  been  more  seriously 
hurt  had  not  the  bullet  which  he  had  fired,  before  he  was  seized, 
hroken  the  animal's  jaw  and  passed  out  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
As,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  her  forelegs  was  broken,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  tigers  in  that  part  of  India  are  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity.  The  skins  of  the  tigers  were,  of  course,  added  to  the 
loads  of  the  unhappy  mules. 

Snakes  swarmed  in  no  less  abundance.  "  They,  with  the 
provjrbial  malignity  of  their  kind,  hissed  at  us  from  all  sides." 
The  travellers  tried  to  catch  some  of  the  smaller  kinds.  "  Armed 
with  long  wooden  tweezers,  we  attempted  to  compromise  the  liberty 
of  the  wily  little  reptiles."  We  wish,  by  the  way,  that  we  could 
find  some  hopeful  means  of  attempting  to  compromise  the  liberty 
of  those  writers  who  so  ahuse  their  mother-tongue.  But  they  are 
even  harder  to  deal  with  than  snakes.  Before  long  the  naturalists 
had  managed  to  catch  as  many  of  these  reptiles  as  they  could  want; 
whereas  we  have  always  failed,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  compromise 
the  liberty  of  even  a  single  silly  author.  One  day  Mr.  Lawson  sat 
down  upon  a  cobra.  He  was  bitten  in  three  places,  but  he  managed 
to  cure  himself.  However,  the  bite  of  snakes  on  his  own  showing 
often  leaves  melancholy  results.  "  There  is,''  he  says,  "  now  re- 
siding in  Surrey  a  lad  who  has  hecome  a  permanent  idiot  through 
the  bite  of  one  of  those  creatures."  If  a  viper  can  do  so  much, 
what  must  we  not  expect  from  a  cobra  ?  So  deadly  is  it  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Lawson  has  ever  been  known  to  recover  from  its 
poison.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  hard  on  his  English,  his 
foolishness,  or  his  apparent  failures  in  memory.  Let  us  think  of 
the  lad  in  Surrey,  and  congratulate  our  author  on  not  being  a 
sillier  writer  than  he  actually  is. 

From  snakes  and  tigers  the  naturalists  passed  on  to  larger 
game.  They  shot  a  large  male  elephant.  M.  Paulet  tried  to 
dissect  the  body,  but  he  was  met  with  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty. "  It  proved  so  unwieldly  (sic)  that  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  men  we  could  not  turn  it  once."  The  weight  of  'an 
elephant  might  have  been  known,  we  should  have  thought,  by  so 
eminent  a  naturalist  as  this  French  gentleman,  "  who  had  been 
deputed  hy  a  Society  to  study  animated  nature  in  Northern  India." 
Perhaps  the  bite  of  a  tiger  affects  the  mind  in  some  such  way  as 
the  bite  of  a  cobra  or  a  viper.  He  may  have  become  not  a  per- 
manent, but  a  temporary  and  a  partial,  idiot.  However,  it  was 
most  fortunate  for  the  mules  that  the  elephant  could  not  be 
turned  over.  Had  the  men  been  able  to  lift  the  huge  beast,  it 
would,  we  may  feel  sure,  have  been  added  to  the  other  specimens 
which  these  unhappy  creatures  already  bore.  The  roads  along 
which  they  had  at  times  to  travel  were  bad  enough,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  carrying  vast  loads.  In  one  place  thev  had  to  go 
along  "  a  terrible  chasm  that  yawned  so  closely  at  our  elbows." 
They  then  went  over  as  remarkable  a  piece  of  engineer's  work 
as  has  ever  come  within  our  knowledge.  They  were  in  a 
ravine  at  a  height  of  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
hottom  of  the  precipice.  The  path,  which  had  hitherto  heen 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  "  In  its 
place  an  artificial  road  was  constructed  in  the  following  hor- 
rible manner.  Rough  wooden  pegs  were  driven  into  the  face 
of  the  rock  in  a  parallel  line,  and  upon  them  were  placed,  loosely, 
planks  of  pine,  covered  with  heavy  granite-like  slabs.  The  path- 
way was  about  two  feet  wide."  Before  long,  the  pegs  were  found 
to  be  not  of  wood,  but  of  iron ;  the  pathway,  however,  was,  if 
anything,  narrower.  It  is  not  surprising  that  over  such  a  path- 
way one  of  the  animals  fell.  On  their  reaching  the  end  of  the  pass 
the  travellers  were  not  much  better  off.  A  large  pine-tree  fell  upon 
another  of  their  beasts  and  crushed  it,  while  the  rest  of  them 
"  careered  away."  Meanwhile,  "  rain  commenced  to  fall  with  that 
exasperating  steadiness  which  prognosticated  that  it  has  'set  in' 
for  no  inconsiderable  space  of  time."  The  author  before  long  fell 
into  a  pit.  When  his  friend  at  last  came  to  his  rescue,  "a 
warm  sensation,"  he  writes,  "  ran  through  every  vein  in  my  body, 
and  I  felt  like  a  man  made  of  cork."  A  few  days  later  on  he  has 
a  light  with  a  desperate  gang  of  murderers,  and  performs  some 
great  feats  of  daring. 

All  these  stories  have  really  nothing  to  recommend  them  hut  their 
extravagance.  "  If  my  life  depended  on  it,"  says  Mr.  Lawson. 
"  I  do  not  think  I  could  write  an  efficient  and  interesting  description 
of  a  building,  however  lordly."  Whether  nis  descriptions  ever 
deserve  to  be  called  efficient  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  never  interesting.  He  never. throws  an  air  of 
reality  over  his  story.    The  reader  never  for  a  moment  has  a 


lively  and  clear  scene  raised  before  his  mind.  He  is  told  of 
wonders  certainly,  but  then  he  never  finds  himself  wondering-. 
He  never  makes  the  slightest  approach  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Bishop  who  did  not  believe  much  more  than  half  of  Gulliver's 
Travels.  None  of  these  adventures  strike  him  for  a  moment  as 
probable.  Mr.  Lawson  may,  no  doubt,  plead  justification.  He 
may  say  that  he  entitles  his  book  a  "  Story  of  Adventure."  But  a 
story  should  at  all  events  have  an  air  of  probability,  and  that  air 
is  never  attained  by  a  single  one  of  our  author's  writings.  Even 
his  miraculous  conversion  fails  to  convince  us.  We  certainly 
believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man, 
he  was  not  gifted  with  much  wisdom.  We  do  not  fail,  moreover, 
to  take  into  consideration  both  the  fact  that  he  was  bitten  hy  a 
cobra  and  also  the  peculiar  and  distressing  effect  that  is  at  time* 
left  by  the  bite  of  snakes.  We  are  therefore  ready  to  treat  him 
with  some  indulgence,  if  not  indeed  with  pity ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  honestly  recommeud  his  book.  It  may  be  th* 
work  of  a  converted  atheist,  but  it  is  uncommonly  dull  reading. 


INDIAN  FAIRY  TALES.* 

MISS  MAIVE  STOKES  is  the  youngest  of  the  handmaidens 
of  science.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  she  has  collected 
and  translated  a  number  of  Indian  fairy  tales,  for  the  amusement 
of  children  and  the  instruction  of  comparative  mythologists.  The 
difficulty  of  inducing  simple  people  who  know  traditional  popular 
tales  to  tell  them  to  strangers  has  long  been  recognized,  i  Some- 
times the  narrators  seem  to  fear  lest  they  may  be  divulging  a 
secret  of  their  tribe  ;  more  frequently  they  are  afraid  of  ridicule. 
They  cannot  see  why  hearded  men  (and  mythologists  are  often 
bearded  like  the  pard)  should  care  for  old  wives'  fables.  But  the 
Ayahs  Dunktn  and  Muniya,  and  Karirn  the  Khidmatgar,  had 
naturally  no  hesitation  about  imparting  their  fairy  lore  to  a  child. 
Miss  Maive  Stokes  was  thus  able  to  collect  her  stories,  to  translate 
them,  and  to  have  her  version  revised  by  her  Ayahs.  The  result 
is  that  her  form  of  the  Hindoo  tales  is  authentic,  while  her  style 
is  just  what  it  should  be,  the  simple  happy  style  of  a  child  divert- 
ing other  children  with  stories  of  wonder.  The  late  Mrs.  Stokes 
added  notes  which  show  an  unusually  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  marchen,  and  Mr.  Ralston  has  supplied  an  erudite 
introduction.  Mr.  Ralston  will  forgive  us  for  saying  that  children 
who  read  Miss  Stokes's  pleasant  hook  should  skip  both  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  If  they  look  into  these  forbidden  chambers  of  the 
volume,  they  may  lose  the  power  of  seeing  fairies  and  of  believing 
in  their  wonderful  adventures.  But  older  people,  who  have  paid 
their  visit  to  fairyland  long  ago,  may  profitably  study  the  scien- 
tific speculations  with  which  neither  Miss  Maive  Stokes  nor  readers 
of  her  own  age  have  any  concern. 

Considering  these  stories  first  as  fictions  intended  merely  to 
amuse,  we  can  hardly  class  them  with  the  narratives  collected  hy 
Grimm  or  translated  by  Sir  George  Dasent.  The  homely  humour 
of  the  North  is  naturally  absent,  and  the  adventures  are  a  little  too. 
tremendous.  We  can  endure  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  startling 
incident ;  but  a  princess  whose  eyes  become  two  birds,  while  her 
heart  turns  into  a  great  tank,  and  her  head  into  the  dome  on  the  top. 
of  a  palace,  horders  on  the  incredible.  We  are  accustomed  to  dead 
heroes  and  heroines  that  revive  with  ease ;  hut  in  the  Hindoo, 
tales  God  himself  goes  about  giving  every  interesting  character 
three  lives.  Now  this  is  hard  on  the  wicked  stepmothers  and 
other  villains  of  the  Oriental  fancy,  who  never  really  have  a  fair 
chance  of  succeeding  in  their  nefarious  projects.  Fairies  are  as 
common  in  Hindoo  as  in  French  marchen.  The  air,  the  earth, 
the  water  swarm  with  these  beings.  Except  in  M.  S^billot's 
Conf.es  populaires  de  la  Haute  Bretayne  (Charpentier,  1880),  we 
have  never  found  fairies  so  thick  on  the  ground  as  in  Miss  Stokes's 
collection.  Now  fairies  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  popular- 
tales  of  Europe.  The  supernatural  machinery  is  supplied  by  in- 
telligent birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  But  Miss  Stokes's  fairies  are 
more  graceful  creatures,  and  will  give  pleasure  to  all  the  children 
who  may  read  her  book.  They  will  also  be  much  pleased  with  a 
humorous  "  Cat  who  could  not  be  killed,"  and  the  adventures 
of  "  The  Bel  Princess "  will  excite  their  warm  sympathy  and 
pity.  But  they  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  excellent  motives 
of  the  dog  who  devoured  "  the  Boy  with  a  moon  and  star,"  just 
to  keep  the  lad  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  incidents  and  plots  of  these  Hindoo  tales  are  very  like  those 
which  we  find  in  marchen  all  the  world  over.  Mrs.  Stokes  in  her 
notes  has  referred  to  African  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  to> 
European,  parallels.  She  did  not,  however,  emancipate  herself  from, 
the  still  rather  prevalent  theory  that  marchen  have  some  connexion? 
with  what  we  may  call  "solar"  mythology.  For  example,  Mrs. 
Stokes  observes  that  many  of  the  Indian  fairy  princes  have  golden 
hair  and  a  fair  skin,  and  says,  "  I  believe  that  they  all  owe  their 
characteristics  to  the  fact  that  such  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
solar  hero,  although  they  cannot  all  lay  claim  to  a  solar  origin  for 
themselves.  For  this  golden  hair  and  white  skin,  at  first  the 
property  of  the  shining  sun  hero  alone,  would  naturally  in 
the  course  of  time  be  given  to  other  Indian  folk-lore  heroes  on 
whose  beauty  and  brightness  it  was  necessary  to  lay  a  stress." 
But  Mrs.  Stokes  goes  on  to  remark  that  "  the  black-haired 
Maoris  give  their  sea-nymphs  yellow  hair,"  while  "  the  Maoris; 
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do  not  seem  to  have  any  myths  of  golden-haired  solar  heroes." 
Till  the  position  of  the  "solar  hero''  is  made  much  more  clear, 
and  his  existence  much  more  certain,  than  it  is  at  present, 
it  would  be  wiser  not  to  use  him  as  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  dark  people  prefer  golden-haired  fairies.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Lang,  in  a  work  on  the  Aboi-igines  of  Australia,  mentions  that 
some  natives  used  to  worship,  in  their  "way,  the  little  gold- 
haired  daughter  of  a  European  settler.  And  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose  that  the  Hindoos  and  New  Zealanders  have  either 
some  recollection  of  contact  with  fair-haired  peoples,  or  have  in- 
vented fair-haired  as  a  foil  to  their  own  dark-haired  beauties ;  or, 
in  some  cases,  have  endowed  their  fairies  with  gold  tresses  since 
they  met  blond  Europeans.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  poetry 
of  primitive  peoples,  gold  is  bestowed  very  freely  on  all  manner  of 
commonplace  objects.  The  "  Kalewala  "  is  full  of  gold  birds,  gold 
hills,  golden-footed  bears ;  knives,  and  even  tables  and  ploughs  are 
all  of  gold  in  European  ballads,  from  those  of  France  to  those  of 
Roumelia,  and  vestiges  of  the  same  taste  remain  in  the  Song  of 
JRoland,  and  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  But  all  this  gold  is  not 
the  gold  of  the  sun. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  miirchen,  savage  or  civilized,  than 
the  story  of  a  voracious  animal  which  swallows  every  one  it  meets, 
and  then  somehow  permits  its  victims  to  escape.  In  Miss  Stokes's 
collection  a  frog  eats  a  rat,  a  baker,  a  man  who  sold  oranges,  a 
horse  with  his  groom,  and  a  barber.  But  the  barber's  razor 
cut  a  hole  in  the  frog,  and  out  popped  all  the  company, 
the  rat,  the  horse,  the  orange-seller,  and  the  rest.  Mrs. 
Stokes  in  a  note  says  that  Mr.  Tylor  classes  this  form  of 
miirchen  with  "  day  and  night  stories,"  and  connects  with  it 
the  legend  of  the  New  Zealand  sun-hero,  Maui.  Mrs.  Stokes  had 
just  said  that  the  New  Zealanders  "  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
myths  of  golden-haired  solar  heroes  " ;  so  Maui  must  be  a  solar 
hero  who  was  not  golden-haired.  But  as  Bushmen  and  Eskimos, 
no  less  than  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  this  tale  of  the  voracious 
animal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  whether  these  rude  peoples 
have  also  created  a  solar  mythology.  Now  the  hypothesis  of  the 
solar  mythologists  seems  to  be  this — at  a  period  of  Aryan  civiliza- 
tion when  the  family  was  a  perfected  institution,  when  agricul- 
ture, metallurgy,  and  kingly  government  were  familiar  facts,  and 
when  a  decimal  system  of  numerals  had  been  established,  lan- 
guage was  still  in  such  a  condition  that  grandchildren  forgot 
the  meaning  of  the  figurative  expressions  by  which  their  grand- 
fathers had  described  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise.  The  grand- 
children turned  the  metaphor  into  a  legend,  and  told  how  Night 
had  swallowed  her  child  Day,  and  so  forth.  According  to  Mr. 
Max  Miiller  {Chips,  vol.  ii.  pp.  So,  8i),  this  extraordinary  process, 
in  which  "  the  older  members  of  a  family  spoke  a  language  half 
intelligible  to  themselves  and  strange  to  their  children,"  went  on 
even  after  the  early  Greeks  had  settled  in  Elis.  The  whole  theory 
-demands  a  searching  criticism  ;  but  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
Bechuanas  and  Eskimos  and  Bushmen  have  constructed  their  own 
theology  by  a  similar  process  of  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of 
words  ?  Does  the  "  philological  analysis  "  of  their  miirchen  sup- 
port this  view  ?  They  certainly  have  not  attained  anything  like 
the  civilization  of  the  Aryans  of  that  "  earliest  period,""that  "  my- 
thopoeic  period,"  when  society  was  so  nearly  perfect,  yet  so  strangely 
oblivious  of  the  meaning  of  words.  The  difficulties,  in  short,  of 
the  theory  are  so  great  that  we  may  prefer  a  simpler  hypothesis. 
The  existing  collections  of  savage  fairy  tales  made  in  North 
America,  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  prove  that  the  savage  imagination 
is  content  (at  least  for  fictitious  purposes)  with  the  wildest  inventions, 
in  which  animate  and  inanimate  things  act  in  the  most  absurd 
way.  The  same  absurdities  are  found  in  the  mythologies  and 
miirchen  of  civilized  races,  and  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  faucy  to 
suppose  that  as  men  advanced  they  have  not  relinquished,  but  only 
modified,  stories  which  had  perhaps  seemed  credible  enough  in  the 
stage  of  savagery.  We  may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Max  Miiller.  He  is  speaking  of  certain  Greek  legends, 
chiefly  of  that  which  puts  "  Kronos "  in  the  position  of  Miss 
Stokes's  devouring  frog.  "  Among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and 
America  we  hardly  find  anything  more  hideous  and  revolting," 
says  Mr.  Miiller.  He  had  just  asked,  "  Was  there  a  period  of  tem- 
porary insanity  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  and 
was  it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  South  of  India  and  ! 
in  the  North  of  Iceland  ?  "  We  answer,  there  was  a  period,  not  of 
insanity,  but  of  savagery,  like  that  of  "  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,''  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass; 
that  period  was  "identically  the  same"  in  essentials  for  all 
humanity,  and  the  fictions  invented  in  that  period  of  irrespon- 
sible forms  have  left  their  traces  iu  all  mythology.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  savage  imagination,  with  its  irresponsible  love 
of  hideous  absurdities,  is  an  historical  fact.  Maoris,  Murris, 
Bushmen,  Kanekas,  are  at  the  present  moment  inventing  nonsense 
precisely  like  their  own  miirchen.  But  where  do  we  find  a  civilized 
people  like  the  Aryans,  first  forgetful  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
then  constructing  abominable  legends  of  incest  and  murder  out  of 
the  material  provided  by  their  own  forgetfulness,  and,  lastly, 
weaving  these  legends  into  the  history  of  their  gods  ?  There  is  no 
historical  example,  to  our  knowledge,  of  this  process,  which  is 
merely  deduced  by  philology  from  facts  that  may  be  otherwise 
explained.  The  presence  of  patches  of  solar  mythology  in  the 
notes  of  almost  all  collections  of  fairy  tales  must  be  our  excuse  for 
this  long  digression.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  constantly  reminding 
readers  of  such  collections  tl^at  the  philological  theory  of 
mythology  is  by  no  means  a  house  built  upon  a  rock. 

Mr.  Ralston,  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  Miss  Stokes's 


collection,  does  not  put  his  trust  in  any  tottering  hypothesis.  His 
short  essay  is  perfectly  scientific  in  method.  He'  carefully  sepa- 
rates what  seem  to  be  the  Oriental  accidents  from  that  portion  of 
the  Hindoo  stories  which  appears  to  be  common  at  least  to  all 
European  popular  literature.  He  observes  with  truth  that  "  we 
do  not  possess  a  sufficiency  of  accurate  designations  for  the  nume- 
rous species  of  the  genus  folk-tale."  We  need  an  accurate  termi- 
nology, if  we  are  ever  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  these  stories, 
and  discover  the  secrets  of  their  origin  and  distribution.  Mr. 
Ralston  has  persuaded  himself  that  the  "  mythological  ideas  and 
moral  teaching  "  of  Asiatics  have  "  shaped  and  trimmed,"  if  they 
have  not  created,  many  stories  now  current  among  European  peoples. 
This  is  a  very  fair  presumption.  Our  own  Cinderella  was  "  shaped 
and  trimmed  "  by  Perrault  before  it  reached  our  nurseries.  But 
the  illiterate  French  version  of  Cinderella,  Cendreusette,  is  quite 
unlike  our  Cinderella,  and  very  like  our  illiterate  and  traditional 
forms  of  Cinderella,  named  Rashin-Coatie  and  the  Sharp  Grey 
Sheep.  And  when  Mr.  Ralston  speaks  of  the  influence  of  Asiatic 
mythology  and  moral  ideas  on  miirchen,  we  must  always  ask  our- 
selves, did  the  people,  the  peasant  class  in  whose  mouths  mdrchen 
have  their  life,  know  any  more  of  Buddhist  or  Vedic  ideas  than 
the  country  girl  who  tells  you  Cendreusette  knows  of  Perrault's 
Cendrillon  ?  Much  depends  on  whether  a  tale  reached  Europe  from 
the  East  through  literary  channels  or  by  illiterate  tradition.  Mr. 
Ralston  attempts  to  show  that  the  common  miirchen  in  which 
one  of  the  persons  wears  a  "  husk,"  or  skin  of  a  beast,  which  he 
can  throw  oft'  at  will,  is  connected  with  Indian  mythology.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  Indian  mythology  could  influence  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America,  among  whom  this  belief  exists  in  a 
peculiarly  interesting  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to 
us  that,  when  the  human  mind  had  become  incredulous  about 
the  transformations  which  seem  so  natural  to  savage  fancy, 
the  machinery  of  the  "  husk "  would  be  naturally  and 
almost  inevitably  introduced  as  an  explanation.  But  the 
whole  topic  demands  a  more  precise  consideration  than  our 
time  or  our  materials  permit  us  to  give.  We  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Ralston  that  the  story  of  the  girl  who  loses  her  lord,  as 
Psyche  lost  Cupid,  as  a  punishment  for  having  ventured  to  look  at 
him,  may  find  an  explanation  in  early  marriage  customs.  The 
incident  occurs  in  Le  Pilote  de  Boulogne,  a  Breton  miirchen 
published  by  M.  Sebillot.  The  son  of  the  pilot  marries  a 
mysterious  princess  from  "  the  land  of  Naz,"  whose  face  he  has 
never  seen ;  "  c'est  l'usage  du  pays ;  les  maris  ne  voient  leurs 
femmes  sans  voile  que  lorsqu'elles  sont  devenues  meres."  But 
the  Breton  ventures  to  look  at  his  wife  by  night,  and,  like  Psyche, 
lets  a  drop  of  melted  wax  from  his  candle  fall  on  her  face,  with 
terrible  consequences.  Now  the  Fijians,  the  Circassians,  the 
Turcomans,  and  many  other  races  have,  or  had,  customs  like  this 
which  forbade  the  husband  to  see  his  wife  (Lubbock,  Origin  of 
Civilization,  pp.  75,  76).  And  it  is  possible  that  the  incident  of 
the  punishment  of  bridegroom  or  bride  was  invented  to 
sanction  the  strange  prudish  custom,  the  custom  which  forbids  a 
Toruba  woman  "  even  to  see  her  husband,  if  it  can  be  avoided." 
A  similar  custom  forbids  the  bride  in  some  countries  to  pronounce 
her  husband's  name.  That  prohibition  is  also  common  in  fairy 
tales.  Much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  elucidation  of  miirchen 
by  the  study  of  the  primitive  imagination  and  of  early  popular 
customs.  But  we  so  far  differ  from  Mr.  Ralston  as  to  distrust  all 
methods  which  explain  miirchen  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
official  mythology  or  philosophic  moral  teaching  of  any  people.  In 
Asia  the  morality,  indeed,  has  probably  deeply  affected  the  people, 
but  miirchen  contribute  more  to  the  explanation  of  the  higher,  the 
learned  Vedic  myths,  than  the  learned  myths  can  lend  to  the 
elucidation  of  miirchen. 

To  mythologists  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  to  children  of 
every  age,  we  heartily  recommend  Miss  Stokes's  book.  The  stories 
are  well  told,  the  book  is  well  edited,  well  introduced,  well  in- 
dexed, well  annotated,  and  well  printed. 


SCIENCE  FOR  BEGINNERS.* 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  folks  of  the  present  day  will 
be  found  duly  to  appreciate  and  diligently  to  profit  by  the  aids 
to  scientific  learning  now  placed  in  such  abundance  and  such 
variety  at  their  command.  When  writers  of  the  first  rank  in 
special  departments  of  science  give  their  time  and  toil  to  the 
task  of  making  sure  and  easy  the  first  steps  in  the  study  of 
nature,  the  more  mature  generation  of  workers  may  well  feel  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  advantages  far  beyond  those  enjoyed  by 
themselves  at  the  outset  of  their  career  bring  forth  due  fruit 
in  the  precision  of  knowledge  and  the  soundness  of  method 
which  should  mark  the  scientific  students  of  the  age  to  come. 
Many  a  self-taught  man  of  science  will  be  disposed  to  look  back 
with  a  sigh  to  weeks  or  months  spent  in  painfully  spelling 
out  for  himself  elementary  truths  of  nature  which  nowadays 
every  child  may  grasp  intelligently  after  as  many  hours  conning 
of  his  Science  Primer.  Nor  is  it  so  much  in  regard  to  the  mere 
facts  of  the  physical  world  as  to  the  method  and  spirit  in  which 

*  Science  Primers. — Introductory.  By  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 
London  :  Macmillau  &  Co.  1880. 

Practical  Chemistry;  the  Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  By 
William  A.  Tilden,  D.  Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.8.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mason's 
College,  Birmingham.    Loudon  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1880. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Light.  By  Sirs.  W.  Awdry.  Illustrated.  London; 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 
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the  secrets  of  nature  are  to  be  approached  that  the  guidance  and 
training  of  a  master  are  of  untold  value  to  one  taking  the  first 
steps  in  the  path  of  study.  What  to  observe  and  how  to  observe ; 
how  to  assign  to  each  fact,  in  itself  more  or  less  isolated  and  em- 
pirical, its  fitting  place  and  value  in  the  general  scheme  of 
knowledge— such  are  the  problems  which  the  beginner  has  the 
most  vital  interest  in  solving,  and  on  the  proper  solution  of  which 
mav  turn  the  whole  future  of  his  intellectual  career.  Loose 
habits  of  observation,  neglect  of  the  logical  processes  whereby  alone 
the  truths  observed  and  stored  up  are  assimilated  into  the 
mental  organism  and  issue  in  fresh  and  healthy  growths  of 
knowledge^  are  faults  which  once  contracted  are  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  eradicated.  And  here  is  due  the  highest  meed  of 
gratitude  to  the  professor  who  is  not  above  handling  the  grammar 
and  accidence  of  his  science.  Not  a  few  of  our  acknowledged 
leaders  in  special  departments  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them 
to  take  the  tiro  by  the  hand,  and  steady  his  first  tottering  steps  in 
the  pursuit  of  exact  and  systematic  truth. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  batch  of  little  books  undertaken  with 
this  kindly  purpose,  and  suited,  we  believe,  to  realize 
the  design  of  laying  a  sound  and  solid  groundwork  for  the 
fabric  of  education.  Foremost  amongst  these  we  must  rank  Professor 
Huxley's  short  treatise,  long  promised  as  an  introduction  to  the 
series  of  Science  Primers  published  under  his  editorship,  jointly 
with  Professors  Roscoe  and  Balfour  Stewart,  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan.  This  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  the  most  difficult 
of  the  series,  having  to  do  not  so  much  with  concrete  facts  as  with 
abstract  principles,  which  are  infinitely  less  easy  to  make  clear 
and  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind.  That  the  author  has 
made  good  the  project  with  which  he  started  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  say.  It  is  not  every  writer  who  would  sit  down 
to  compress  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  into  less  than  a 
hundred  small  octavo  pages.  But  there  is  perhaps  hardly 
another  philosopher  living  who  could  have  got  into  so  slender 
a  compass  so  much  of  the  elementary  truths  of  physics,  with 
so  consistent  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  all  physi- 
cal study  should  be  carried  on.  In  the  concise  and  simple 
language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  Professor  Huxley  draws  the 
attention  of  young  people  to  what  is  going  on  in  nature  round 
about  them.  He  bids  them  in  effect  think  for  themselves,  whilst 
helping  them  to  form  clear  ideas  of  what  really  happens  within  or 
without  themselves,  of  the  forces  which  lead  to  such  and  such 
effects,  and  the  laws  to  which  they  ultimately  point.  Starting 
from  our  first  perceptions  of  things,  he  tells  the  beginner  how  to 
distinguish  between  cause  and  effect,  showing  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  reason  why,  in  following  up  the  endless  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  lies  the  whole  of  knowledge,  "  which  can  never  be  com- 
plete, going  at  its  best  but  a  little  way  back  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  things."  Science  is  no  more  than  this  simple  knowledge  or 
common  sense  made  exact  and  reduced  to  system  by  means  of  ob- 
servation, experiment,  and  reasoning.  By  these  means  in  course 
of  time  men  worked  out  for  themselves  the  idea  of  the  order  of 
nature,  seeing  that  things  came  about  in  regular  sequence  of  cause 
and  efiect,  by  what  are  called  "  laws  of  nature.''  These  laws  are  not 
in  themselves  causes,  as  the  author  points  out  in  one  of  the  best 
hits  of  compressed  reasoning  to  be  found  in  his  masterly  little 
book : — 

In  fact,  every  tiling  that  we  know  about  the  powers  and  properties  of 
natural  objects  and  about  the  order  of  nature  may  properly  be  termed  a  law 
of  nature.  But  it  is  desirable  to  remember  that  which  "is  very  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  the  causes  of  the  order  of  nature, 
but  only  our  way  of  stating  as  much  as  we  have  made  out  of  that  order. 
Stones  do  not  fall  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  law  just  stated,  as 
people  sometimes  carelessly  say  ;  but  the  law  is  a  way  of  asserting  that 
which  invariably  happens  when  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
stones  among  the  rest,  are  free  to  move. 

The  laws  of  nature  arc,  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  similar  to  the  laws  which 
men  make  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct  towards  one  another.  There 
are  laws  about  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  there  are  laws  against  stealing  or 
murder.  But  the  law  is  not  the  cause  of  a  man's  paying  his  taxes,  nor  ?s  it 
the  cause  of  his  abstaining  from  theft  and  murder.  The  law  is  simply  a 
statement  of  what  will  happen  to  a  man  if  be  does  not  pay  his  taxes,  and 
if  he  commits  theft  or  murder:  and  the  cause  of  his  paying  bis  taxes  or 
abstaining  from  crime  (in  the  absence  of  any  belter  motive)" is  the  fear  of 
consequences  which  is  the  effect  of  his  belief  in  that  statement.  A  law  of 
man  tells  what  we  may  expect  society  will  do  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  a  law  of  nature  tells  us  what  we  may  expect  natural  objects  will  do 
under  certain  circumstances.  Each  contains  information  addressed  to  our 
intelligence,  and  except  so  far  as  it  influences  our  intelligence,  it  is  merely 
so  much  sound  or  writing. 

While  there's  this  much  analogy  between  human  and  natural  laws, 
however,  certain  essential  differences  between  the  two  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Human  law  consists  of  commands  addressed  to  voluntary  agents 
which  they  may  obey  or  disobey  ;  and  the  law  is  not  rendered  null  and 
void  by  being  broken.  Natural  laws,  on  tiie  other  hand,  are  not  commands, 
but  assertions  respecting  the  invariable  order  of  nature  ;  and  they  remain 
laws  only  so  long  as  they  can  be  shown  to  express  that  order.  To  speak  of 
the  violation,  or  the  suspension,  of  a  law  of  nature  is  an  absurdity.  All 
that  the  phrase  can  really  mean  is  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
assertion  contained  in  the  law  is  not  true;  and  the  just  conclusion  is,  not 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  but  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  stating  that  order.  A  true  natural  law  is  an  universal  rule,  and,  as  such 
admits  of  no  exceptions. 

Again,  human  laws  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  existence  of  human 
society.  Natural  laws  express  the  general  course  of  nature,  of  which  human 
society  forms  only  an  insignificant  fraction. 

Having  once  mastered  the  rudimentary  principle  which  thus  lies  ' 
at  the  threshold  of  nature,  the  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  pass  on  to 
the  special  facts  or  phenomena  with  which  science  deals.    He  is 
made  to  see  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  either  material 
or  immaterial,  physical  or  mental;  the  latter  field  of  science 


being  somewhat  summarily  treated  in  a  mere  couple  of  pages  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  the  subject  of  psychology  being,  perhaps 
judiciously,  reserved  for  a  later  stage  in  the  learner's  scientific 
growth.  He  will  have  enough  to  do  in  the  first  instance  in  making 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  two  great 
physical  groups  of  mineral  or  inanimate  bodies,  and  living  or 
organic  bodies.  Of  the  former  class  the  Professor  takes  water  as 
that  of  which  somewhat  is  known,  however  loosely, by  everybody, 
and  he  seeks  to  make  this  knowledge  exact  and  definite,  whilst 
clear  enough  for  the  mind  of  every  child.  That  water  offers  re- 
sistance, has  weight,  and  is  able  to  transfer  motion  which  it  has 
acquired,  and  is  therefore  a  form  of  matter,  is  made  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  weight  or  gravitation,  of  volume,  mass,  and  density. 
The  laws  of  fluid  motion  are  deduced  from  the  action  of  moving 
water,  as  are  next  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  shown  to 
consist  in  violent  disturbance  in  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  water. 
The  final  lesson  arrived  at  is  that  all  matter  may  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  molecules  or  atoms  in  various  combinations,  for  further 
acquaintance  with  which  the  learner  is  referred  to  his  primer  upon 
Chemistry.  For  special  study  of  living  bodies,  he  will  in  time 
have  recourse  to  his  manuals  of  Biology,  Botany,  and  Geology. 
But  he  will  here  get  his  rudimentary  ideas  from  the  wheat  plant 
as  a  typical  sample  of  vegetable  life,  and  from  the  common  fowl  as  a 
familiar  form  of  animal,  the  constituents  of  the  body  being  shown 
to  be  very  much  the  same  in  both,  as  well  as,  in  their  ultimate  and 
most  simple  forms,  the  same  as  those  of  mineral  bodies.  To  what, 
then,  is  the  pupil  to  look  as  the  dividing  line  between  what  were- 
of  old  time  looked  upon  as  essentially  distinct  kingdoms  in  nature  ? 
This,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  problem  not  less  wide  and  deep 
than  that  of  philosophy  itself.  Suffice  it  for  the  beginner,  that  he 
is  led  to  seek  the  traces  of  difference  in  the  essential  composition 
of  these  classes  of  natural  bodies  in  the  fact  of  their  coming  under 
the  law  of  growth,  and  of  that  of  reproduction  by  germs. 

In  Practical  Chemistry,  a  volume  about  the  same  in  bulk  as- 
Professor  Huxley's,  Professor  Tilden  aims  at  supplying  the 
want,  forced  upon  his  mind  by  the  requirements  of  his  own  teach- 
ing, of  a  book  for  beginners,  based  upon  the  consideration 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  learn  the  properties  of 
any  large  number  of  substances  in  order  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  analysis.  To  avoid  loading  the  memory 
with  details  and  clouding  the  mind  with  technicalities  and  complex 
terms,  is  of  untold  service  to  the  beginner.  He  is  first  taught  how 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  aspect  and  properties  of  a  few 
substances  with  which  he  will  be  afterwards  constantly  dealing, 
such  as  water,  the  principal  acids  and  salts,  charcoal  and  sulphur,, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  being  shown  how  to  make 
as  far  as  possible  his  own  instruments  and  conduct  his  own  experi- 
ments. Having  mastered  the  nomenclature  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances, and  become  familiar  with  the  simple  chemical  formulae,, 
with  the  action  of  tests  and  the  preparation  of  reagents,  he  is 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  qualitative  analysis,  which  forms  the 
second  and  principal  portion  of  the  work.  The  use  and  value  of 
the  spectroscope  is  explained  to  him,  and  from  detailed  experiments 
for  the  detection  of  the  chief  metallic  radicles  in  various  compounds, 
he  is  furnished  with  general  directions  for  analysing  any  unknown 
substance.  An  excellent  tabular  view  gives  additional  clear- 
ness to  the  general  directions  laid  down  for  the  separation  of 
the  groups.  The  pupil  who  has  made  himself  master  of  this  little- 
manual  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  chemistry. 

A  love  of  the  study  of  light  induced  Mrs.  W.  Awdry  many 
years  ago  to  begin  writing  upon  the  subject,  incorporating  from 
time  to  time  such  new  information  as  came  within  her  reach.  The 
result  has  been  the  little  work  before  us,  which  sets  forth,  with  as 
much  fulness  as  may  well  be  within  such  narrow  limits,  the 
first  principles  or  initiatory  mysteries  of  a  science  than  which 
Newton  has  declared  nothing  to  be  more  obscure.  During  the 
course  of  learning  and  teaching  on  this  subject  she  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  difference  in  power  of  sight  which  exists  be- 
tween trained  and  untrained  eyes,  as  well  as  with  the  small  amount 
of  training  needed  to  set  the  eye  educating  itself  almost  un- 
consciously in  habits  of  delicate  and  accurate  vision.  She  has  not 
found  costly  and  elaborate  apparatus  at  all  necessary  for  the 
primary  course  of  lessons  to  which  she  here  addresses  herself ; 
the  few  simple  experiments  described  needing  little  more  than 
three  or  four  lenses  of  different  powers,  a  piece  of  common  glass 
and  one  of  silvered  glass,  a  prism  and  a  tumbler  of 
water.  In  the  later  chapters,  which  deal  with  spectrum 
analysis,  the  constitution  of  the  sim  and  stars,  and  the  heat  and 
chemical  action  of  the  solar  rays,  a  small  direct-vision  spectroscope 
is  recommended.  With  the  aid  of  these  simple  adjuncts  and  of 
appropriate  diagrams,  she  enables  the  youthful  learner  to  make  out 
for  himself  the  phenomena  of  refraction  and  reflection,  to  grasp 
somewhat  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  the  mode  of  measur- 
ing the  velocity  of  light-rays  and  the  rate  of  wave-vibrations.  He- 
will  see  how  much  science  is  to  be  learned  from  the  fleeting 
colours  of  a  soap-bubble  or  a  bit  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  he  will 
doubtless  be  surprised,  when  he  comes  to  the  chapter  on  diffraction, 
at  the  variety  and  beaut}'  of  the  phenomena  to  be  seen  by  simply 
looking  between  the  fingers  at  any  bright  surface — a  candle  or  a  gas- 
light. The  little  work  closes  with  a  clear  account  of  the  rainbow, 
solar  halos,  and  parhelia. 
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THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY.* 

WHITING  hooks  on  districts  of  Europe  which  are  easily  acces- 
sible to  ordinary  tourists  must  always  be  among  the  most 
doubtful  of  literary  ventures.  For  all  depends  on  the  manner  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  the  knack  is  neither  to  be  acquired  nor 
cultivated.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that  the  undertaking  is  sensibly 
simplified  even  when  the  writer  has  been  fortunate  in  selecting 
comparatively  untrodden  ground.  For  the  manners  depicted  and 
the  portraits  of  the  natives  can  present  but  slight  and  insignificant 
variations  from  those  that  the  travelled  reader  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  elsewhere ;  while  the  happiest  descriptions  of 
unfamiliar  scenery  can  seldom  have  much  of  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  As  for  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Conti- 
nent, we  fancy  they  seldom  read  such  books  at  all ;  for,  in  the 
absence  of  the  excitement  of  thrilling  adventure,  their  charm  must 
lie  in  the  revival  of  pleasant  associations.  Occasionally  a  clever 
tourist  makes  a  literary  hit,  either  by  the  quaintness  of  his  fancies 
or  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  or  by  animating  his  volume  with  his 
personal  individuality.  And  now  and  then  we  have  an  original 
genius  like  Heine,  who  only  needs  the  inspiration  of  some  casual 
impression  to  be  philosophical  or  poetical,  pathetic  or  sarcastic. 
Miss  Seguin,  who  has  undoubtedly  found  work  that  she  does  well, 
is  by  no  means  self-obtrusive,  morally  or  otherwise,  nor  does  she 
make  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  a  Heine  any  more  than  she 
parodies  his  manner.  She  rather  reminds  us  of  Hackliinder,  as  she 
has  skirted  or  partly  trodden  his  ground.  Like  Hackliinder,  she  never 
lays  herself  out  to  be  specially  brilliant,  while  carefully  avoiding 
the  commonplaces  of  the  guide-books,  and  like  him,  too,  she  keeps 
by  preference  to  by-paths  and  back-of-the-world  districts.  Though 
we  find  that  her  unassuming  descriptions  have  always  a  certain  fasci- 
nation for  us,  we  can  scarcely  tell  what  makes  them  such  agree- 
able reading.  No  doubt  she  paints  prettily  from  nature  ;  but  the 
gift  of  delicate  landscape-pninting  in  pen  and  ink  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  one.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  her  suc- 
cess to  the  quickness  of  her  many-sided  susceptibilities  and  her 
•readiness  of  sympathetic  appreciation.  She  is  quick  to  seize  those 
salient  features  which  strike  the  stranger  in  a  primitive  society ; 
as  she  admires  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  nature  with  an  in- 
telligent observation  which  notes  all  the  details  in  their  endless 
variety.  Thus  there  is  always  a  freshness  in  her  sketches  of 
character,  and  nothing  conventional  in  her  descriptions  of 
scenery.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  her  Country  of  the  Passion 
Play  to  the  companion  volume  on  the  Black  Forest.  In  the 
Country  of  the  Passion  Play  she  is  more  chary  of  relating 
legends  which  sound  familiar  in  their  stereotyped  outlines,  even 
when  we  have  never  heard  them  before  ;  and  her  stories  and 
historical  allusions  come  in  more  naturally  and  effectively, 
for  superstitions  fill  a  considerable  space  in  the  fancies  of  a 
race  of  mountaineers  who  pass  much  of  their  lives  in  soli- 
tude, and  whose  minds  have  been  influenced  in  the  course 
of  generations  by  the  sombre  sublimity  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Then  death  surprises  them  in  startling  and  tragic 
shapes,  leaving  memories  behind  that  are  perpetuated  by  tra- 
dition. Here  the  avalanche  descended  on  some  hapless  village ; 
there,  on  the  bosom  of  that  mountain  lakelet,  a  boat  was 
swamped  in  some  sudden  storm  ;  that  wayside  shrine  was  raised 
in  gratitude  for  a  great  deliverance,  and  that  cross  was  reared  to 
commemorate  a  catastrophe.  Nor  have  those  out-of-the-way 
Bavarian  Highlands  been  altogether  neglected  by  histoiy.  Armies 
have  marched  and  countermarched  among  the  mountain-chains, 
whose  valleys  saw  some  sharp  campaigning  in  the  days  of  the 
First  Empire  ;  while  trade  routes  have  been  carried  over  the  passes 
from  time  immemorial  between  the  wealthy  free  cities  of  central 
Europe  and  the  flourishing  trading  ports  on  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean.  Altogether  Bliss  Seguin  flnds  profuse  materials 
for  embellishing  the  bare  narrative  of  her  Bavarian  tours,  and  it 
is  to  her  credit  that  she  has  employed  them  so  picturesquely  and 
judiciously. 

Naturally  she  devotes  some  of  her  most  interesting  chapters  to 
the  lives  and  customs  of  those  primitive  mountaineers.  Until  very 
lately,  when  railways  have  been  running  up  the  courses  of  their 
rivers  and  bringing  holiday-makers  from  the  cities  to  summer 
resorts  on  their  lakes,  they  lived  in  a  variety  of  little  valley  worlds 
of  their  own,  where  they  exercised,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
central  authorities  in  the  capital,  certain  very  extraordinary  privi- 
leges of  self-government.  Most  characteristic  among  these  was  the 
JIaberfehltreiben,or\i\\agQ  lynch  law — a  kind  of  rough  and  summary 
justice  visited  on  offences  %vhich  were  not  positively  criminal.  The 
culprit  was  judged  and  condemned — in  his  absence,  as  we  presume — 
by  a  general  consent  of  local  opinion.  Sentence  was  passed  and  the 
executioners  appointed.  Then  his  house  was  surrounded  in  the 
night  by  a  masked  and  armed  band,  who  called  him  forth  for 
punishment.  He  was  beaten,  ducked,  or  merely  reprimanded,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Resistance  was  idle,  and  revenge  unheard  of. 
For  revenge  would  only  have  led  to  more  severe  retribution,  and 
there  was  no  place  of  refuge  open  to  a  man  whose  little  world  lay 
enclosed  by  the  mountains  round  his  village.  Even  in  these  days 
the  highlander,  though  a  fine  fellow  physically,  has  done  little 
towards  refining  himself  or  cultivating  his  intelligence.  His  occu- 
pations take  him  for  long  hard  days  of  work  into  hi3  patch  of 
allotment  ground  or  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forests ;  and  his 
amusements  are  chiefly  dancing,  in  which  he  delights,  and  gossip- 
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ing  over  his  pipe  of  an  evening  in  the  beerhouse.  It  is  the  more 
singular  that  the  Bavarians  as  a  race  should  display  such  remark- 
able dramatic  abilities  ;  for  though  the  art  has  been  brought  to  a 
climax  by  the  villagers  of  Ober  Ammergau,  they  are  by  no  mean3 
exceptional  in  their  histrionic  talents.  Not  a  few  of  those  secluded 
villages  have  their  standing  wooden  theatres,  where  pieces  that 
may  be  either  secular  or  religious  are  acted  at  intervals  all  the  year 
round.  The  Bavarian  is  playful,  too,  in  his  ponderous  way.  A 
popular  figure  in  the  village  dance  says  much  for  the  sturdy 
physique  of  the  people  ;  in  this  strange  performance  the  male  dancer 
finishes  with  a  bound  in  the  air,  and,  resting  head  and  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  fair  partner,  beats  a  tattoo  on  the  ceiling 
with  his  bootsoles  in  quick  time  to  the  music.  And  the  training 
of  the  girls  is  calculated  to  make  them  robust  and  self-reliant  as 
well.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  unnatural  life  for  a  young 
woman  than  that  led  by  the  Sennerinn,  or  herd-girl,  for  at  least 
three  months  in  every  summer.  Each  peasant  proprietor  has  his 
stretch  of  pasture  on  the  mountains,  as  well  as  his  plot  in  the 
valley ;  and  to  the  former  the  cattle  are  driven  each  year  when 
the  mountain  grass  becomes  luxuriant.  The  solitary  girl  is  sent 
in  charge,  and  there  she  remains  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
cows,  who  are  her  sole  company  for  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 
The  cheese-making  pretty  amply  occupies  her  in  the  daytime,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  she  sleeps  soundly  after  her  labours.  But  not 
the  less  does  she  look  forward  to  the  seventh  day,  when  she  in- 
variably may  count  upon  a  visit.  For  it  is  de  rigueur  that 
each  Sennerinn  should  have  her  "  young  man,"  and  the  long  flirta- 
tion with  the  young  lady  in  the  mountains  is  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  each  summer  Sunday.  When  she  leads  down  her  flock  decked 
out  with  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  village  society 
turns  out  to  welcome  her,  the  lover  gives  a  visible  symbol  of  his 
allegiance  by  presenting  her  in  public  with  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers.  But  sentiment  stops  short  with  these  tender  preliminaries, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  hardly  conducive  to  rigid  morality.  The  sub- 
sequent marriage  is  as  much  a  matter  of  bargain  and  barter  as  any 
arranged  among  the  mansions  of  Belgravia.  Stock  is  previously 
taken  of  the  goods  on  either  side  ;  and  the  bride  drives  herself  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  bridegroom  seated  on  a  pile  of  "  plenishing  " 
which  forms  part  of  her  dowry,  and  includes  a  cradle  among  the 
other  articles. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  people  to  their  country,  and  to 
Miss  Seguin's  practical  hints  for  tourists.  In  the  first  place,  she 
describes  the  scenery  as  most  fascinating.  If  it  is  on  a  less  mag- 
nificent scale  than  that  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  she  thinks  that 
on  the  whole  you  may  have  more  real  enjoyment  in  it : — ■ 

Though  the  actual  height  of  the  mountains  may  be  less,  the  valleys 
which  intersect  them  are  cut  so  deeply  into  their  heart,  and  are  yet  them- 
selves at  so  great  an  elevation,  that  the  traveller  who  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  modest  Bavarian  village  inn  is  brought,  as  it  "were,  face  to 
face,  with  the  giant  children  of  nature.  He  lives  absolutely  among  them. 
They  look  at  him  through  the  window  panes  as  he  sits,  or  writes,  or  reads. 
He  becomes  intimate  with  them,  and  takes  to  calling  them  familiarly 
by  name,  as  though  each  snowy,  tapering  peak  were  in  reality  an  old  and 
valued  friend. 

As  for  the  modest  inns,  they  are  very  far  from  being  uncomfort- 
able ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  some  personal  experiences,  we  can 
confirm  all  that  Miss  Seguin  says  in  their  favour.  The  beds  are 
clean,  if  the  bedrooms  are  bare ;  the  board  is  amply  spread  with  good 
substantial  fare,  which  is  sure  to  be  sauced  by  a  sharpened 
appetite ;  and  though  we  decidedly  differ  from  our  author  in 
the  pre-eminence  she  assigns  to  the  beer,  yet  the  thirsty  tourist 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  grumbles  either  at  the  flavour  or  the 
quality.  But,  according  to  Miss  Seguin's  reports,  which  give  us  the 
latest  information,  the  accommodation  must  have  greatly  improved 
since  our  time.  There  were  always  rival  establishments  more  or 
less  pretentious  on  the  Tegernsee,  the  Starnbergersee,  and  other 
picturesque  and  accessible  neighbourhoods  which  were  much 
patronized  by  the  citizens  of  the  capital.  But  now,  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  railway  lines,  houses  of  the  kind  seem  to  be 
springing  up  on  the  shores  of  lonely  mountain  tarns  and  on  those 
higher  slopes  of  Alpine  solitudes  which  used  formerly  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  herdsmen  and  foresters.  In  these  days,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  Miss  Seguin's  pages,  one  might  easily  make  a  tour 
from  hotel  to  hotel  without  once  having  occasion  to  rough 
it  in  one's  sleeping  quarters.  Not  that  we  by  any  means  recom- 
mend such  short-sighted  Sybaritism.  There  are  other  luxuries  in 
magnificent  mountain  scenery  besides  the  luxuries  of  bed  and 
board ;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  these  is  being  absolutely  inde- 
pendent and  wandering  about  at  your  own  caprice.  The  exercise 
of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  forethought  will  usually  assure  you 
tolerable  quarters  ;  and  if  for  a  single  night  you  should  have  serious 
grievances  you  will  be  all  the  happier  at  your  next  halting-place 
for  the  contrast.  For  which  reason,  also,  we  strongly  advocate 
doing  a  great  deal  of  pedestrianism  ;  though  ,that  is  of  course  by 
no  means  always  practicable  for  a  lady.  Transporting  oneself  by 
the  public  conveyances  in  Bavaria,  as  generally  in  the  picturesque 
districts  of  the  Continent,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  As  Miss 
Seguin  points  out,  both  in  this  volume  and  in  her  Slack  Forest, 
they  are  almost  invariably  timed  to  start  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
take  you  through  the  finest  scenery  in  the  dark ;  while  you  see  little 
at  the  best  of  times  from  the  coupe  or  interior,  and  are  suffocated  with 
dust  in  the  open  banquette.  Carriages,  no  doubt,  may  be  hired  in 
many  places.  But  the  German  coachman  is  the  most  phlegmatic 
of  drivers  and  the  least  exhilarating  of  guides  and  travelling  com- 
panions. He  smokes  perhaps  the  worst  tobacco  in  the  world, 
keeps  his  pipe  of  china  perpetually  in  full  blast,  and  is  less  scru- 
pulous as  to  changing  his  underclothing  than  might  be  desirable  in 
sultry  summer  weather.    You  walk  up  the  steep  ascents  for  your 
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own  sake;  he  insists  on  your  getting  out  where  the  mud  is 
deepest ;  and,  except  that  he  relieves  you  of  all  anxiety  about 
your  baggage,  you  had  better  have  dispensed  with  his  services, 
were  it  not  for" the  honour  of  the  thing.  Our  advice  is  to  go  on 
foot  in  a  country  like  the  Bavarian  highlands ;  to  forward  your 
portmanteau  from  point  to  point,  slinging  the  scantiest  of  travelling 
necessaries  in  the  lightest  of  knapsacks  ;  and  so  far  as  scenery,  and 
even  decent  night  quarters,  are  concerned,  plan  your  wanderings 
as  you  will,  you  can  hardly  go  wrong. 


THE  DUKE'S  CHILDREN*.* 

MR.  TROLLOPE,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Thackeray 
contributed  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  English  Men  of 
Letters,  is  led  incidentally,  but  in  perfect  relevance  with  his  main 
subject,  to  give  some  hints  as  to  his  own  method  of  work. 
Thackeray,  having  undertaken  the  editorship  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, had  intended  to  begin  the  first  number  with  one  of  his  own 
"great  novels,"  but  characteristically  had  put  it  off  till  too  late,  and 
in  the  dilemma  asked  Mr.  Trollope"  to  furnish  him  with  a  "  long 
novel  "  to  supply  its  place.  This  letter  was  accompanied^  by  one 
from  the  publisher,  who  suggested  "some  interesting  details  as  to 
honorarium."  The  little  details,  he  goes  on  to  say,  were  very  in- 
teresting ;  but  absolutely  no  time  was  given.  It  was  required  that 
the  first  portion  of  the  book  should  be  in  the  printer's  hands 
within  a  month.  Now,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  was  my  theory, 
and  ever  since  this  occurrence  it  has  been  my  practice,  to  see  the 
end  of  my  own  work  before  the  public  should  see  its  commence- 
ment. If  I  did  this  thing  I  must  not  only  abandon  my  theory, 
but  instantly  contrive  a  story,  or  begin  to  write  it  before  it  was 
contrived.  That  was  what  I  did,  urged  by  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  details.  A  novelist  cannot  always  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment  make  his  plot  and  create  his  characters  who  shall,  with 
an  arranged  sequence  of  events,  live  with  a  certain  degree  of 
eventful  decorum  through  that  portion  of  their  lives  which  is  to 
be  portrayed."  He  informs  the  reader  in  conclusion  that  the  novel 
(Framleij  Parsonage)  written  in  defiance  of  this  rule  was  received 
with  greater  favour  than  any  he  had  written  before  or  since,  which 
he  justly  attributes  to  the  prestige  of  a  new  magazine  under 
Thackeray's  editorship ;  for,  though  the  novel  is  clever,  it  does 
not  stand  in  the  first  rank  among  his  very  best.  Mr.  Trollope 
modestly  attributes  the  sudden  appeal  made  to  him  to  his 
readiness  rather  than  to  any  other  gift  ;  but  the  reader 
must  feel  that  Thackeray  was  very  fortunate  in  finding  such  a 
substitute.  Our  reason  for  referring  to  this  history  is  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  author's  method  of  work.  It  certainly  seems  the 
right  course  for  a  novelist  to  form  his  plot  and  contrive  his  scenes 
before  he  puts  pen  to  paper;  though  many  a  successful  novel 
.shows  the  writer  to  have  been  carried  away  by  characters  or  in- 
cidents that  grow  upon  him  in  the  handling,  as  fitting  his  genius, 
till  they  fill  a  space  that  can  hardly  have  been  designed  for  them 
in  the  first  outline.  But  the  plan  of  working  out  the  course  of  the 
story  through  all  its  windings  and  complications,  and  giving  each 
personage  an  appointed  share  of  work,  leaves  room  for  a  sort  of 
division  of  labour  which  is  very  convenient  where  a  certain 
amount  of  work  has  to  be  performed,  but  through  which  some 
scenes  must  inevitably  come  off  worst,  as  not  being  allowed  their 
fair  chance.  There  are  scenes  which,  as  the  writer  foresees,  must 
be  carried  through  when  the  powers  are  at  their  freshest ;  there 
are  others  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  story  where  he  may 
trust  to  his  practised  pen  for  supplying  the  needful  effects.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  passages  which  convey  Mr.  Trollope's 
impressions  of  feminine  constancy  as  a  blind  instinct,  wherein  the 
lady  regards  her  lover  as  a  god,  sees  him  handsome  as  a  god, 
or  beautiful  as  a  god,  and  has  "  taught  herself"  a  certain  number 
of  obstinate  resolutions  on  his  behalf,  are  passages  in  which 
the  author's  genius  takes  its  repose.  Young  people,  who  consti- 
tute the  mass  of  novel  readers,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
love-making  ;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  critical  as  to  the  quality, 
if  only  it  is  determined  enough  ;  and  as  Mr.  Trollope's  ladies  pos- 
sess this  quality  of  constancy,  and  have  the  formula  by  heart,  to 
them  is  given  the  task — easy  and  familiar  to  the  author — of  filling 
the  given  number  of  pages  where  love  is  the  theme.  There  are 
other  scenes,  on  which  the  distinctive  character  of  the  novel  de- 
pends, which  are  to  be  carried  through  by  the  personages  who  have 
suggested  the  story,  and  on  whom  the  writer  depends  for  interest- 
ing readers  whose  judgment  he  respects;  these  he  works  upon 
when  his  faculty  of  imagination,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
experience  of  the  world,  are  most  at  his  command,  and  are  suffer- 
ing least  under  the  strain  of  perpetual  composition. 

In  the  Duke's  Children  there  are  three  characters  who  have 
employed  the  author's  powers  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
other  personages  fill  their  respective  parts,  the  Duke's  eldest  son 
perhaps  with  most  of  the  conventional  cleverness  always  at  the 
author's  command  ;  but  these  three  supply  the  motive  of  the  story ; 
the  Duke  of  Omnium — our  old  friend  Mr.  Palliser,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Glencora — occupying  the  leading  place  in  our  interest  and 
regard.  The  Duke  is  the  only  person  who  speaks  with  dignity, 
or  does  any  credit  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  to  his  lofty 
pretensions  and  high  descent.  The  Duke  talks  sententiously,  lec- 
tures his  sons  in  sentences  that  read  like  a  book,  and  yet  he  is 
the  only  one  who  to  our  mind  talks  naturally,  for  well-formed 
sentences  are  natural  to  his  character  and  circumstances.  The 
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matter  and  the  manner  go  well  together.  In  this  point  of  talk  and 
expression  there  are  three  degrees  of  naturalness.  The  Duke  talk3 
not  only  as  he  thinks,  but  as  he  might  speak.  The  rival  hero« 
ines,  Lady  Mabel  Grex  and  the  American  beauty,  talk  as  they 
mi^ht  think,  but  certainly  not  as  they  would  speak;  the  rest  vaguely 
indicate  rather  than  express  any  exact  meaning  in  the  slang  of  the 
period,  if  we  except  two  ladies  of  a  certain  age  filling  secondary 
parts,  who  talk  sense  in  judicious  language  when  the  plot  requires 
it.  The  stirring  scenes  of  the  book  are  conducted  by  the  young 
ladies,  who  act  according  to  our  second  standard.  The  author 
evidently  supposed  himself  justified  in  making  them  say  the 
things  they  do  say,  because  it  is  quite  possible  they  might  think 
them.  But  surely  to  say  what  you  think  is  in  many  cases  the 
most  unnatural  thing  iu  the  world.  The  words  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  candid  young  ladies  toe- 
frequently  strike  the  reader  as  out  of  all  nature  or  possibility,  as 
almost  monstrous  when  addressed  to  the  ears  which  receive  them, 
and  as  certain  to  produce  an  effect  upon  any  mortal  hearer  the 
absolute  contrary  of  that  aimed  at. 

One  of  these  candid  speakers,  Lady  Mabel  Grex,  is  drawn  with 
some  care ;  as  au  aristocrat  of  bluest  blood,  she  illustrates  the 
demoralizing  influences  incident  to  her  class.  In  her  case  there 
have  been  no  counter-influences  at  work.  The  various  moods 
of  her  impulsive  nature,  her  alternations  of  sentiment  and 
worldliness,  till  many  scenes ;  she  is  so  far  in  the  author's  good 
graces  that,  having  in  early  girlhood  given  her  heart  to  a 
poor  man,  her  love  for  him  suffers  no  abatement  to  the  end ; 
but,  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  she  had  renounced  her  lover 
because  he  was  poor,  and  throughout  the  book  she  sets  her- 
self in  wayward  fashion  to  win  the  heart  of  Lord  Silver- 
bridge,  the  "heir  to  the  dukedom,  playing  with  the  prize  when  it 
seemed  within  her  power,  and  making  desperate  efforts  to  secure 
it  when  too  late.  Her  original  lover,  man-like,  has  accepted  his 
dismissal,  has  agreed  that  they  shall  be  friends  and  nothing 
more,  and  fallen  in  love  with  the  Duke's  daughter,  which  of 
course  is  very  disagreeable  to  Lady  Mabel ;  and  whenever  she 
encounters  the  recusant  she  reproaches  him  for  his  inconstancy,  at 
the  same  time  announcing  her  designs  upon  Lord  Silverbridge  and 
requiring  his  aid  with  an  unveiled  frankness  which  is  impossible 
in  a  person  with  so  much  that  is  interesting  in  her  as  the  author 
would  have  us  suppose.  Mr.  Tregear,  the  quondam  lover,  on  this 
announcement,  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  request  her  aid  in  the 
matter  of  his  engagement  with  Lady  Mary.  But  she  recognizes 
no  parity  of  obligation,  asks  him  what  Lord  Silverbridge  would 
think  if  he  found  them  together,  and  finishes  the  colloquy  with 
this  avowal : — "  You  know  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  with  all 
my  strength,  and  that  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  cure  myself." 
In  another  place  we  find  her  view  of  female  constancy  explained. 
"  A  jackal  is  born  a  jackal,  and  not  a  lion,"  she  says  to  her 
once  lover.  "  So  is  a  woman  born  a  woman.  They  are  clinging 
parasite  things  which  cannot  but  adhere,  though  they  destroy 
themselves  by  adhering."'  Now,  whatever  the  lady  might  have 
thought,  could  such  a  woman  as  we  are  intended  to  think  her 
have  said  this  under  the  circumstances  ?  A  very  trying,  embar- 
rassing person  she  certainly  would  be,  not  only  to  the  man 
she  loves  but  to  the  man  she  means  to  marry.  Poor  Silverbridge 
has  a  hard  time  of  it  under  her  reproaches  at  his  desertion.  She 
goes  so  far  as  to  remind  him  of  certain  occasions  on  which  she 
had  asked  him  to  take  her  as  his  wife,  and  finishes  at  last  by  in- 
forming him  that  "  in  truth,  I  have  never  loved  you." 

Her  rival,  the  American  beauty,  sins  against  probability,  it 
seems  to  us,  quite  as  much,  though  in  a  different  strain.  Miss 
Boncassenis  represented  as  perfectly  charming.  Her  beauty  is  more 
perfect  than  Lady  Mabel's;  her  complexion  has  a  brilliancy  and 
transparency  that  is  dwelt  upon  as  a  national  characteristic  ;  her 
manner  is  universally  bewitching.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that 
an  American  girl  fresh  from  New  York,  in  all  the  excitement  of 
finding  herself  courted  and  admired  in  English  aristocratic  circles, 
might  have  thoughts  that  would  not  bear  expression.  We  can 
imagine  her  saying  to  some  confidante  that  it  is  amusing  to  be 
in  the  circumstances  touched  on  in  the  sentence  we  are  about  to 
quote ;  but  we  cannot  understand  a  girl  of  any  propriety  of  feeling 
or  any  sense  saying  it  to  a  young  lord  very  early  in  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  nor  can  we  imagine  the  young  lord  thinking  it  attrac- 
tive— even  though,  in  contrast  with  both  father  and  mother,  she 
did  not  talk  in  the  least  through  her  nose.  However,  it  told 
very  favourably  on  him  that  she  should  immediately  on  their 
acquaintance  thus  introduce  the  subject  of  love-making: — 

Miss  Bononssen,  at  any  rate,  did  not  laugh  at  him,  and  then  she  was  so 
pleasant,  so  full  of  common  sense,  and  so  completely  intelligent!  "  I  like 
you,"  she  had  said,  "  because  I  feel  that  you  will  not  think  that  you  ought 
to  make  love  to  me.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  the  idea  that  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  can't  be  acquainted  with  each  other 
without  some  such  tomfoolery  as  that." 

And  she  is  so  well  pleased  both  with  the  topic  and  the  wording 
that  she  reminds  him  of  it  afterwards,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face.  To  another  lover,  who  pesters  her  with  offers,  she  talks 
about  her  petticoats  spoiled  in  the  rain ;  "  new  things  are  such 
ducks."  She  rings  the  bell  for  iced  water,  and  in  the  hotel  waiter's 
presence  suggests  to  him,  "  Perhaps  you'd  like  soda-and-brandy," 
and  then  jumps  up,  looks  out  of  the  window  and  cries,  "  Oh  laws  !  " 
To  a  girl  endowed  with  manners  so  frank,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Silverbridge  ventured  to  repeat  his  own  opinion  of  her  as  ex- 
pressed to  a  lady,  whom,  by  the  way,  Miss  Boncassen  had  defined  as 
an  "  old  harridan."  "  I  swore  that  I  was  awfully  in  love  with  you." 
"  You  didn't."  "  I  did  ;  that  you  were  out  and  away  the  finest 
girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 
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We  cannot  say  that  we  care  very  much  for  the  sorrows  and 
loves  of  the  young  people  whose  function  it  is  to  exercise  the 
temper,  to  try  the  patience,  to  test  the  principles  of  our  old  friend, 
now  Duke  of  Omnium ;  but  they  do  effect  these  necessary  ends. 
The  Duke  represents  the  struggle  between  the  old  aristocratic 
sentiment  and  modern  liberalism.  The  conflict  in  his  case  is 
between  pride  of  birth,  the  sense  of  nobility,  a  long  ancestry,  a 
great  historical  position,  and  the  opposition  to  all  these  feelings 
which  distinguishes  the  party  of  which  he  is  nominally  the  head, 
and  whose  principles  he  has  to  advocate.  The  American  girl, 
who  has  resolved  not  to  marry  the  young  lord  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  has  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  at  a  coun- 
try house  where  both  are  visitors,  in  which  she  sounds  him : — 

"  We  are  so  different  from  you,"  she  said,  speaking  of  her  own  country. 
"  And  yet  so  like,"  said  the  Duke  smiling,  "jour  language,  your  laws, 
your  habils." 

"  But  still  there  is  such  a  difference  !    I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in 
the  whole  Union  more  respected  than  my  father." 
"  I  daresay  not." 

"  Many  people  think  that  if  he  would  only  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  he  would  be  the  next  President." 

"  The  choice  I  am  sure  would  do  your  country  honour." 

"  And  yet  his  father  was  a  poor  labourer  who  earned  his  bread  among 
the  shipping  at  New  York.  That  kind  of  thing  would  be  impossible 
here." 

"  Mv  dear  voting  lady,  there  you  wrong  us." 
"Do  I?" 

"  Certainly !  a  Prime  Minister  with  us  might  easily  come  from  the  same 
class." 

"Then  you  think  so  much  of  rank  ;  you  are — a  Duke." 

"But  a  Prime  Minister  can  make  a  Duke  ;  and  if  a  man  can  raise  himself 
by  his  own  intellect  to  that  position  no  one  will  think  of  his  father  or 
grandfather."  .  .  .  He  in  all  this  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  working 
of  her  mind.  Nor  in  discussing  such  matters  generally  did  he  ever  mingle 
his  own  private  feelings,  his  own  pride  of  race  and  name,  his  own  ideas  of 
what  was  due  to  bis  ancient  rank,  with  the  political  creed  by  which  his  con- 
duct in  public  life  was  governed.  .  .  .  But  there  was  an  inner  feeling 
in  his  bosom  as  to  his  own  children  and  his  own  personal  self,  which  was 
kept  altogether  apart  from  his  grand  political  theories.  It  was  a  subject 
on  which  he  never  spoke,  but  the  feeling  had  come  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
birthright.  And  lie  conceived  that  it  would  pass  through  him  to  his  children 
after  the  same  fashion. 

The  reader  feels  really  grateful  to  Mr.  Trollope  that  his  tenderness 
towards  his  own  creation  prevents  him  from  exposing  the  Duke  to 
deeper  trials  than  he  encounters  in  the  present  story.  Tregear  is  a 
gentleman.  Lady  Mary  is  quite  as  determined  a  character  as  that 
Lady  Anna  of  one  of  his  recent  novels  who  married  a  tailor; 
and  on  whomsoever  her  choice  had  fallen  the  Duke  would  have  had 
to  give  way. 

The  scrapes  of  the  Duke's  sons  are  more  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  Silverbridge  loses  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
younger  brother  four  thousand,  by  betting  and  gambling.  A 
Major  Tifto  who  assists  in  these  affairs  is  drawn  with  knowledge, 
and  gives  point  to  several  of  the  scenes.  Whether  in  the  club,  or 
the  racecourse,  or  the  hunting  field,  he  is  recommended  to  the 
reader  as  something  above  a  mere  swindler  by  becoming  the 
victim  of  a  more  thorough  rogue  than  himself.  The  sons  very 
properly  pronounce  their  father  a  brick  and  tip-top,  for  he  pays 
their  gambling  debts  at  the  expense  of  stern  lectures,  softening  off 
at  the  end  into  Latin  quotations.  "  You  should  have  heard  the 
Governor  spouting  Latin,"  writes  Lord  Gerald  to  his  brother, 
congratulating  himself  at  having  gone  slap  at  his  confession.  "  If 
there  is  anything  that  never  does  any  good  it  is  craning.  I  did 
it  all  at  a  rush,  just  as  though  I  was  swallowing  a  dose  of 
physic."  And  thus  the  young  men  escape  the  insidious  blandish- 
ments of  Messrs.  Comfort  and  Criball.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Duke  under  a  cold  exterior  is  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
superior  in  all  respects  to  his  children,  and  finding  very  little 
pleasure  or  prospect  of  satisfaction  in  thein ;  so  that  the  main 
interests  of  the  story  are  more  or  less  sad.  He  is  throughout  a 
sufferer.  Therefore,  whatever  the  views  of  the  reader,  none  will 
grudge  him  his  return  to  power  as  the  story  closes,  or  will  seri- 
ously object  to  Silverbridge's  penitent  return  to  the  family 
politics,  after  starting  in  political  life  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
lather,  though  he  comes  round  at  last  upon  no  higher  ground 
than  that  his  leader,  Sir  Timothy  Beeswax,  is  "  such  a  beast,  you 
know." 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

THE  classical  texts  and  elementary  helps  and  introductions  to 
the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  learned  languages  which  now- 
adays issue  from  the  press  are  numberless.    We  have  now  before 

*  T.  3Iucci  Plauti  Captivi.  With  an  Introduction,  Critical  Apparatus, 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Appendix,  &c.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Sonnen- 
schein,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition. 
London  :  Swan  Sonncuschein  &  Allen.  1880. 

Exemplaria  Che/toni(  nsia  sive  qua:  discipu/is  suis  carmina  identidem  red- 
dendo, proposuit  ipse  reddidit,  ex  cathedra  dictavit  Herbertus  Ki/naston,  A.M., 
Collegii  Cheltoniensis  Prases.    Londini :  Apud  Macrrjillan  et  soc.  1880. 

Cambridge  Texts,  with  Notes. — Agamemnon  of  JEschylus.  By  F.  A.  Paley, 
Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.  Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell,  &  Co.   Loudon  :  Whittaker  &"Co. ;  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1880. 

Exercises  in  the  Composition  of  Greek  Iambic  Verse  by  Translation  from 
English  Dramatists.  Arranged  by  Herbert  Kyuaston,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 

First  Greek  Grammar.  By  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 

A  Child's  First  Latin  Book.  By  Tbeophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  London  :  John 
Murray.  1879. 

First  Latin  Grammar.  By  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
St.  Paul's  School.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1879. 


us  two  notable  editions  of  a  Latin  comedy  and  a  Greek  tragedy 
respectively  ;  two  introductions  to  the  study  and  practice  of  Latin 
verse  and  Greek  iambic;  and  three  contributions,  in  the  nature, 
more  or  less,  of  primers,  to  the  endless  problem  of  Greek  or  Latin 
grammar,  on  which  it  really  seems  as  if  every  new  teacher 
had  a  new  doctrine  to  propound.  There  is  this  strong  recom- 
mendation to  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  Captivi  of 
Plautus,  that  no  student  can  read  the  play  carefully  and  with 
diligent  heed  to  its  illustrative,  textual,  and  critical  notes  without 
finding  his  views  of  Latin  grammar  and  philology  appreciably 
enlarged.  The  piece  is  judiciously  chosen.  There  is  always  in 
Plautus  enough  humour  to  make  his  scenes  readable  ;  but  in  this 
play  pre-eminently  the  humour  has  nothing  gross  in  it ;  the  plot  is 
lively,  the  interest  sustained,  and  the  tiro  has  every  inducement 
to  stick  to  his  task  until  he  reaches  its  close.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Sonnenschein  that,  on  the  whole,  no  better  foreign  editor 
than  Dr.  Julius  Brix  could  have  been  chosen  on  whom  to  base 
his  edition.  In  truth,  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  soundness  of  that 
learned  German's  judgment  that  our  latest  English  editor  of  a  play 
of  Plautus  finds  so  much  in  which  he  can  conscientiously  endorse 
him.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  founds  his  text  on  collations  of  the 
Codex  Vctus  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  Ussing's  collation,  sup- 
plemented by  reference  to  Pareus ;  and  of  the  Codex  Britannicus 
made  by  himself.  His  "  Critical  Apparatus  "  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  number  of  emendations  by  the  great  Richard  Bentley, 
approved  as  genuine  by  their  manifest  value,  and  now  published 
for  the  first  time  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Pareus  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  editor  notes  that  these  Bentleian  readings 
generally  come  nearer  the  MSS.  than  those  of  Dr.  Brix,  to  whom 
and  to  Ussing  and  others  he  acknowledges  his  debt.  Like  most  re- 
cent workers  in  the  field  of  Latin  comedy,  he  has  availed  himself 
of  Brix  for  the  material  of  his  introduction  to  Plautine  prosody, 
except  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  Hiatus.  His  second  edition,  now 
before  us,  is  enhanced  by  a  valuable  excursus  "  On  the  Critical 
Value  of  the  Codex  Britannicus,"  and  an  appendix  containing 
Bentley 's  emendations  on  the  other  plays  of  Plautus.  Since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Lucas  Collins's  Plautus  and  Terence  in 
"  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,"  it  would  be  an  especially 
gratuitous  waste  of  labour  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of 
the  Captivi,  which  depends  mainly  for  its  interest  on  the  natural 
delineation  of  paternal  affection  and  staunch  friendship.  Much 
of  the  interest  is  consequently  pathetic;  though  the  introduc- 
tion into  several  scenes  of  the  parasite  Ergasilus  is  comic 
enough  where  it  occurs.  Another  feature  in  the  play  is  the 
introduction  of  so-called  "  Cantica,"  which  seem  to  have  been 
not  strictly  choral  monologues,  but  scenes  in  longer  and  more 
passionate  metre,  probably  with  musical  accompaniment.  Our 
glances  at  the  notes  of  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  commentary  must  be 
brief,  but  we  may  notice  a  passage  in  the  prologue  which  shows 
how  on  the  old  Latin  stage  familiarities  were  in  vogue  such  as 
may  be  heard  now  on  the  Italian.  The  prologist  asks,  "  Do  the 
audience  understand  the  plot  so  far  ?  "  Apparently  most  of  them 
do.  But 

Ncgat  hercle  ille  ullimus  :  accedito. 

Si  non  ubi  sedeas  locus  est,  est  ubi  ambules, 

Quando  histrionem  cogis  mendicarier. 

Ego  me  tua  causa,  ne  erres,  non  rupturus  sum. 

This  our  editor  explains  as  follows: — "  I  declare  there's  one  in  the 
furthest  row  says  '  No ' :  let  him  draw  nearer.  If  you've  no 
sitting  room,  there's  room  for  you  to  take  a  walk  (outside).  You 
must  be  off,  or  you'll  drive  the  actor  to  play  the  beggar  (i.e. 
solicit  individual  assurance  that  he  makes  himself  heard).  I'm  not 
going  to  crack  my  lungs  for  your  sake,  don't  think  it."  It  is  a 
plausible  theory  that  in  "  est  ubi  ambules  "  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  "  ambulacrum,"  or  open  promenade  ;  but  Bentley's  emendation! 
on  Ter.  Hoot.  Prol.  31,  "  discedito  "  for  "  accedito,"  is,  we  are  told, 
needless,  if  we  understand  a  short  pause  after  "  accedito."  And 
the  literal  interpretation  of  "  mendicarier,"  espoused  by  Gep- 
pert  and  Brix,  strikes  us  as  tame  and  improbable.  At  every 
turn  of  the  commentary  the  reader  finds  some  analogy  of 
language  illustrated;  e.g.  in  i.  I.  37,  Nimis  quam,  excessively- 
cf.  Most.  ii.  2.  78,  Nimis  quam  formido;  compare  Greek  ijrepfpvios 
ws;  and  in  i.  1.  37,  Ille  demum,  he  and  none  but  he,  where 
Sallust's  Catiline,  20.  4,  Ea  demum  firma  est  amicitia,  is  a  case 
in  point,  exhibiting  demum  first  of  time  in  the  sense  of  "only." 
In  i.  it.  55,  "  lam  maritimi  omnes  milites  opus  sunt  "  gives  a  good 
instance  of  "  opus  sunt "  used  adjectively,  cf.  Cic.  De  Invent. 
2.  19,  and  Madvig  §  266.  In  Act  ii.  1  the  form  nunciarn  is 
traced  not  from  nunc  jam,  but  from  nunci,  as  "  quom  "  from 
"  quoni."  "  Nunciarn  is  exactly  parallel  to  quoniam,  the  -am  in  either 
case  being  an  adverbial  ending,  giving  an  emphasis  to  the  word  to 
which  it  is  attached."  We  could  have  wished,  however,  a  fuller 
note  at  ii.  35,  on  "adhuc  locorum,"  a  case  of  exchange  of  the 
idea  of  place  for  time,  the  meaning  being  "  hitherto  "  or  "  up  to 
now";  and  in  iii.  1.  7,  "resident  esuriales  ferias,"  we  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  "  resident  =  quiescunt  with 
acc.  governed  on  the  notion  of  agere,  which  it  contains."  WTe 
cordially  recommend  this  well-equipped  play  both  to  younger  and 
older  students  of  Plautus. 

Mr.  Kynaston's  graceful  and  finished  renderings  of  English 
verse  into  Latin  hexameters,  elegiacs,  alcaics,  and  sapphics  will, 
raise  the  reputation  of  Cheltenham  scholarship.  Each  exercise  has 
been  set  for  composition  to  his  head  forms,  and  its  aptitude  for 
translation  tested  by  himself  pari  passu.  He  has  put  forth  these 
examples  without  note,  comment,  or  introduction,  and,  in  truth, 
they  tell  their  own  tale.  We  would  point  to  the  first  example, 
an  alcaic  rendering  of  Sir  William  Jones's  "  What  constitute  a 
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state  ? "  &c. ;  to  another,  also  alcaic,  rendering  of  Tennyson's 
"  I  sung  the  joyful  Psean  clear,''  and  to  an  elegiac  version  of  Sir 
Henry  ^Wootton's  "  Ye  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,"  as  illus- 
trations of  a  practised  mastery  of  both  the  translated  and  the 
translating  language.  Two  duplets  perhaps  are  specially  worth 
notice.    The  last-named  passage  of  Wootton  ends : — ■ 

So  when  my  Mistress  shall  be  seen 

In  sweetness  of  her  looks  and  mind, 
Bv  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  queen — 

Tell  me  if  she  were  not  designed 
The  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind. 

This  is  most  happily  rendered  : — 

Haud  secus,  ingenio  et  specie  cum  pra?dita  dulci 

Prodierit  dominie  gratia  visa  mea;, 
Qnam  sua  regali  virtus  dignatur  honore 

At  majora  suis  regna  fatetur  Amor — 
Scilicet  hanc  nemo  Superos  jussisse  negabit 

Fulgori  generis  prajuituisse  sui. 

Another  similarly  neat  and  thorough  version  is  the  last  but 
one  in  the  book,  an  elegiac  copy  of  an  epitaph  so  often  cited 
that,  though  anonymous,  we  fancy  most  lovers  of  poetry  can  recall 
its  words  or  its  place  in  literature  by  the  first  line,  which  runs 
"  Fair  marble  tell  to  future  days,''  &c.  The  Latin  transcript  de- 
serves close  comparison: — 

Hoc  ventura  legant  in  marmore  ssecla,  sororum 

Sub  sacra  innuptum  par  recubare  solo. 
Lingua  hominum  hiudes  vivarum  nulla  tacebat ; 

Sublntis,  nulls  non  maduere  gena^. 
Corpora  pnestanti,  famaque,  et  dulcibus  annis 

Dum  crescimt,  similis  crevit  utrique  nitor. 
Par  adco  species  mirantem  prodidit,  ut  Mors 

Unara  erediderit,  sustuleritque  duas. 

We  Deed  not  dwell  long  on  a  new  volume  of  Cambridge 
Texts,  the  Agamemnon  of  yEschylus,  edited  by  a  veteran  such  as 
Mr.  Paley,  whose  first  published  labours  on  yEschylus  cannot  be 
dated  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  appearance  of  Dr. 
Kennedy's  edition  in  1878  showed  the  general  confidence  of  that 
eminent  master  and  professor  in  the  yEschylus  of  Paley  as  found 
in  the  BMiothcca  Classica.  We  are  glad  to  have  from  Mr. 
Paley's  hand  this  year  an  Agamemnon,  with  brief  notes,  which 
represents  the  editor's  latest  judgments  on  all  the  interesting 
points  of  which  this  admirable  drama  is  full  to  overflowing. 
Thus  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  work,  on 

yvvaiKos  dv8po!3uv\ni>  eXiri^ov  neap, 
So  firm  in  its  resolve  is  the  manly  counselling  hopeful  heart  of  a  woman, 

be  suggests  a  secondary  sense,  or  an  intentional  ambiguity  in  the 
epithet  dv&pufiovXnv,  which  the  spectators  would  understand  to  in- 
volve the  less  obvious  meaning  "  having  plans  about  a  husband." 
It  is,  indeed,  in  divining  these  casual  double  meanings  that  the 
pleasure  of  reperusing  the  Agamemnon  largely  consists,  and  for 
clear  and  compendious  guidance  in  this  process  Mr.  Paley's 
little  volume  will  be  found  as  suggestive  as  it  is  sound. 
In  a  speech  of  Olytemnestra,  a  little  before  Agamemnon's 
entrance  (570  seq.),  she  is  found  exulting  that  her  confidence,  ex- 
pressed in  v.  10,  was  not  misplaced;  .and  a  subsequent  line  (580), 
6vr)(puyov  KOLfxaivTes  evuib'r)  (p\6ya,  which  helps  to  define  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  exhibition  of  this  exultation,  tells  how 
a  part  of  them  consisted  "  in  lulling  to  rest  in  shrines  of  Gods 
the  incense-preying  odorous  flame."  Here  Mr.  Paley  renders 
the  passage  clearer  by  inferring  from  the  description  of  the  company 
"  as  they  watched  the  fragrant  flame  burning  itself  out,"  that  "  the 
shout  was  raised  not  only  at  the  fall  of  the  victim,  but  as  the  last 
flame  disappeared  from  the  altar.  It  was  probably  a  ceremony  at 
the  concluding  of  the  sacrifice  when  the  company  was  dismissed." 

To  the  accomplished  Principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  whose 
"  Exemplaria "  we  have  already  noticed,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
valuable  and  not  too  rudimentary  volume  of  practical  exercises  in 
the  composition  of  Greek  Iambic  verse.  Mr.  Kj^naston  limits  his 
elementary  hints  on  quantity,  prosody,  Language,  and  syntax  to 
some  half-dozen  suggestive  pages,  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  book 
to  translations  from  English  dramatists  in  two  parts ;  the  first 
followed  by  a  copious  vocabulary,  calculated  to  serve  instead  of 
an  English-Greek  Lexicon,  which  indeed  would  be  hard  to  find  ; 
while  the  second  part  is  armed  with  "  an  index  of  phrases  and 
combinations  connected  with  nouns  representing  leading  ideas," 
and  appears  \.  ell  calculated,  with  access  ton  Lexicon  where  needed, 
to  supply  the  zealous  student  with  all  the  verbal  help  he  can  re- 
quire. Wherever  we  have  tested  birn  we  have  been  struck  with 
che  amount  of  practical  help  which  he  has  thrown  into  a  limited 
space.  Mr.  Kynaston  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  St.  John 
Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  the  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  for 
the  use  of  some  of  their  translations,  and  a  still  larger  debt  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Holden's  invaluable  Folia  Sylmlce. 

Mr.  Gunion  Rutherford's  First  Greek  Grammar,  of  which  we  had 
a  word  to  say  in  its  first  edition,  now  reappears  in  an  enlarged 
and  improved  form.  It  aims  at  supplying  for  beginners  an  ac- 
curately compiled  drill-book,  a  second  part  containing  remarks  and 
additional  matter  on  the  forms  included  in  the  first.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford adopts  the  stem  system  of  inflection,  and  is  throughout 
counnendably  clear  and  succinct.  Chapter  V.,  on  "  Accentuation," 
will  be  found  a  multum  in  parvo  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  any 
intelligent  tiro  handled  by  an  earnest  teacher. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hall's  new  and  enlarged  Child's  First  Latin  Book  has 
foeen  subjected  to  considerable  recasting  and  improvement  since 


its  first  appearance.  He  ha9  judged  well  in  detaching  the 
"  new  pronunciation  section,"  pp.  1-6,  from  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  confiniog  it  to  the  introduction,  and  not  less  so  in  relegating 
the  vocabularies  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  treatment  of  ad- 
jectives of  the  first  and  second  declensions  has  been  rightly  post- 
poned till  after  the  nouns  of  the  same.  The  work  has  also  been 
extended  to  take  in  the  active  verb,  with  exercises  on  each  con- 
jugation to  match.  We  may  add  that,  in  consideration  of  what 
may  be  termed,  in  these  modern  days,  old-world  teachers— still 
a  large  number — a  quasi-appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  gives 
all  paradigms  of  nouus,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  with  the  cases 
arranged  as  in  the  old  grammars.  This  concession  is  as  wise  as 
charitable.  One  excellent  feature  of  Mr.  Hall's  enlarged  Child's 
Latin  Book  is  the  array  of  questions,  a9  well  on  the  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  pronouns,  as  on  the  active  verbs.  The  exercises,  too, 
are  duly  progressive,  and  adapted  to  the  beginner's  capacity. 

Yet  another  First  Latin  Grammnr,hj  Mr.  M.  C.  Macmillan,  M.A., 
deserves  brief  notice  for  its  workmanlike  relegation  to  the  end  of 
the  book  of  such  matters  as  the  Latin  declension  of  Greek  words 
and  the  computation  of  time,  money,  and  numerals.  He  has 
adhered  to  the  traditional  number  and  order  of  declensions  and 
conjugations,  and  followed  Mr.  Roby's  arrangement  by  stems,  which 
he  deems  more  satisfactory  than  any  other.  Writh  syntax  in  this 
manual  he  has  not  dealt,  because  he  aims  at  impressing  on  mere 
beginners  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  rather  than  at  includ- 
ing progressive  exercises  which  would  have  to  illustrate  syntax. 
Among  the  chief  boons  of  this  new  grammar  we  decidedly  count 
the  appendices. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

E  could  wish  that  all  tbose  rough-and-ready  critics  who 
object  to  an  exact  aud  chiselled  form  in  verse,  on  the 
ground  that  the  box  so  carefully  wrought  must  contain  bad 
spikenard  or  no  perfume  at  all,  would  read  Mr.  A.  Lang's  Ballades 
in  Blue  and  White  China  (1),  where  a  singular  perfection  of 
technique  is  wedded  to  the  most  genial  and  healthy  ideas,  fresh 
and  wholesome  fancy,  and  a  delightful  vein  of  humour.  About 
ten  years  ago  Mr.  Lang  published  a  volume  of  Lyrics  of  Old 
France,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  lover  of  all  beautiful  and  in- 
tellectual things,  but  where  his  verse  was  not  without  a  sign  of  the 
influence,  then  so  widely  diffused,  of  the  brilliant  and  overstrained 
poetry  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti.  The  author  shows  in  his  new  book 
that  he  has  thrown  this  borrowed  manner  entirely  aside,  and  is 
master  of  his  own  music.  There  is  the  true  ring  in  his  delicate 
verse,  and  in  his  graver  moments  he  reminds  us  of  the  best  of 
those  Italian  lyrists  who  wrote  in  Latin  just  as  Latin  was  ceasing 
to  be  the  literary  language.  Like  these  men,  like  Naugerius  or 
Flaminius,  he  has  a  happy  power  of  crystallizing  his  impressions 
of  life  and  of  his  favourite  employments  in  a  style  that  makes  up 
for  its  lack  of  startling  originality  by  its  delicacy,  purity,  and  sin- 
cerity, retaining  all  the  while  a.  certain  conscious  relation  to  recog- 
nized literature.  There  is  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated  in  tone 
about  these  little  poems,  and  they  fulfil  their  dainty  mission  to 
perfection.  The  humorous  and  satiric  ballades  are  admirable. 
There  are  one  or  two  in  Lowland  Scotch  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  We  give  a  "  Ballade  of  Bookhunters,"  as  a  specimen 
of  the  literary  flavour  of  this  little  volume,  to  the  charming  bind- 
ing and  type  of  which  we  must  add  a  word  of  praiie  : — 

In  torrid  heats  of  late  July, 

In  March,  beneath  the  bitter  blse, 

He  book-hunts  while  the  loungers  fly, — 

He  book-hunts,  though  December  freeze; 

In  breeches  baggy  at  the  knees, 

And  heedless  of  the  public  jeers, 

For  these,  for  these,  he  hoards  his  fees,— 

Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs. 

No  dismal  stall  escapes  his  eye, 

lie  turns  o'er  tomes  of  low  degrees, 

There  soiled  romanticists  may  lie, 

Or  Restoration  comedies; 

Each  tract  that  flutters  in  the  breeze 

For  him  is  charged  with  hopes  aud  fears, 

In  mouldy  novels  fancy  sees 

Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs. 

With  restless  eyes  that  peer  and  spy, 

Sad  ej'es  that  heed  not  skies  nor  trees, 

In  dismal  nooks  he  loves  to  pry, 

Whose  motto  evermore  is  Spes! 

But  ah  !  the  fabled  treasure  flees  ; 

Grown  rarer  with  the  fleeting  years, 

In  rich  men's  shelves  they  take  their  ease, — 

Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs ! 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  all  the  things  that  tease  and  please, — 
Fame,  hope,  wealth,  kisses,  cheers,  aud  tears, 
What  are  they  but  such  toys  as  these — 
Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs  ? 

There  has  now  appeared  a  third  volume  of  Sir  Travels 
Twiss's  text  and  translation  of  Bracton  (2).    It  is  advertised  as  "  a 


(1)  XXII  Iialludes  in  lilue  China.  Bv  A.  Lang.  Loudon:  C.  Kegau 
Paul  &  Co. 

(2)  Henriei  de  Bracton  de  legibns  et  consuetudinibus  Anglia;  idirl  i/uiiujiu  in 
vai  ios  tractatus  distinct!.  Ad  diversorum  et  vetitttutimorum  codicum  cnlla- 
tionem  typis  vulguti.  Edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.  Published 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
under  the.  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co 
&c. 
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new  edition  of  Bracton's  celebrated  work,  collated  with  MS3. 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Libraries  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn,  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Paris,  &c."  In  our  notices  of  the  first  two 
volumes  we  showed  at  some  length  iu  what  fashion  this  professed 
collation  has  hitherto  been  performed.  In  the  present  volume 
there  are  signs  of  something  like  a  real  collation  of  the  Oxford 
MSS.,  but  little  or  nothing  to  show  any  serious  use  of  the  others. 
Beyond  this  improvement,  which  is  a  good  thing  as  far  as  it 
goes,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  remarked  about  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  The  Latin  text  is,  as  before,  dis- 
figured by  the  contractions  of  the  old  printed  book,  which  have 
not  the  slightest  paloeographical  or  critical  value.  The  saving  of 
space  is  not,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  an  object  in  a  publication 
of  this  kind ;  and  we  can  therefore  only  guess  that  this  slovenly 
proceeding  is  adopted  to  save  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  iu 
writing  out  the  contracted  words.  As  to  the  translation,  we  have 
not  lighted  on  anything  quite  so  bad  as  occurred  in  the  former 
volumes  ;  but  "  he  will  have  to  be  adjudged  the  possessor,"  for  pro 
possessore  erit  judicandum  (fo.  213  b) — i.e.  "judgment  must  go  for 
the  party  in  possession " — is  a  schoolboy's  blunder,  or  rather  a 
blunder  which  no  fairly-instructed  schoolboy  ought  to  make.  As 
to  the  introduction,  we  confess  that  when  an  editor  can  gravely 
speak  of  the  mass  of  confusion  with  which  Mr.  Finlason  has  over- 
laide  Reeve's  History  of  English  Laio  as  a  "valuable  edition  .  .  . 
enriched  with  a  series  of  learned  notes  and  comments,"  we  do  not 
think  it  profitable  or  desirable  to  spend  much  more  time  in  ex- 
amining that  editor's  contributions  to  our  historical  or  critical  know- 
ledge. We  may  add  that  we  have  lately  seen  the  very  fine  MS.  of 
Bracton  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Its  text  appears,  as  we 
expected,  to  agree  substantially  with  that  of  the  best  English 
ones;  and  comparison  of  some  of  the  British  Museum  MSS.  in 
test  passages,  which  we  discussed  on  a  former  occasion,  confirms 
this  result  as  regards  the  general  consensus  of  MS.  authority.  We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  old  edition  of  1569,  which  is  devoutly 
reproduced  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  with  all  its  faults  and  the 
addition  of  some  new  misprints,  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  cor- 
ruptions to  no  more  ancient  or  respectable  source  than  the 
carelessness  of  the  publisher  and  printers ;  and  we  believe 
that  a  good  text  of  Bracton  might  be  obtaiued  by  taking 
as  the  foundation  any  one  of  some  half-dozen  MSS.  (British 
Museum,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Lincoln's  Inn),  and  editing  the 
text  of  the  chosen  MS.  with  occasional  correction,  where  needed, 
from  others.  This,  unfortunately,  is  j  ust  what  Sir  T.  Twiss  has 
not  done ;  he  considers  the  old  printed  text  as  "  classical,''  and 
will  not  disturb  it  even  when  he  has  not  overlooked  an  obviously 
right  MS.  reading.  According  to  this  doctrine,  any  edition  what- 
ever of  an  old  author,  however  badly  done,  becomes  classical  if  a 
century  or  two  passes  without  anything  better  being  produced ; 
and  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  own  astonishing  renderings  of  certain 
passages  of  Bracton's  Latin  will  be  a  classical  version  for  our  great- 
grandchildren. Again,  wo  have  given  proof  that  Sir  T.  Twiss's 
collation  even  of  the  MS.  he  has  himself  picked  out  as  sur- 
passing all  others  by  the  "  extreme  purity  "  of  its  text  is  not  to 
Ibe  relied  upon.  It  may  be  as  well  to  refresh  our  reader's  memory 
by  repeating  shortly  the  nature  of  the  facts  on  which  this  inference 
is  founded.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  edited  and  translated  without  a 
word  of  remark  passages  which  as  they  stood  made  absolute  non- 
sense ;  which  had  been  already  pointed  out  as  manifestly  corrupt 
by  a  writer  whose  work  was  in  Sir  T.  Twiss's  hands ;  and  of 
which  the  true  reading  was  in  fact  given  in  all  or  most  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  professed  to  have  collated.  No  explanation  of 
this  proceeding  is  forthcoming,  and  the  absence  of  it  throws 
suspicion  on  the  whole  of  the  work,  apart  from  other  signs 
of  carelessness,  aud  the  haste  with  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  only  too  certain  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
an  edition  of  Bracton  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  English 
scholarship,  the  whole  thing  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
Unhappily  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  any  of  the  few 
persons  or  bodies  lor  whom  such  an  undertaking  is  practicable 
will  be  disposed  to  take  it  up.  The  only  hope,  and  a  distant  ome, 
is  that  some  day  one  of  the  Universities  may  be  moved  to  action. 
Oxford  has  excellent  materials  for  forming  an  improved  text  of 
Bracton,  which  have  been  used,  to  say  the  least,  inadequately. 
Cambridge  has  others,  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good,  which  have  not 
been  used  at  all. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  Mr.  Canning  has  called  his  volume 
Philosophy  of  Charles  Dickens  (3).  It"  consists  of  a  series  of 
abstracts  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  Dickens's  works,  inter- 
spersed with  remarks  of  Mr.  Canning  which  deal  more  with  what 
Dickens  did  not  put  into  his  books  than  with  what  he  did  put 
into  them.  One  thing  appears  to  be  much  on  the  writer's  mind— 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  clergymen  introduced  in 
the  novels.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  Oliver 
Ttvist,  three  pages  are  taken  up  with  remarks  on  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  action,  or  want  of  action,  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  with  regard  to  workhouse  management.  "  Some 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Canning, "  wo  uld  perhaps  hav  e  described  a  London 
clergyman,  if  a  good  one,  as  trying  to  interfere,  but  repelled  and 
thwarted ;  or,  if  indifferent,  as  stupid  and  useless ;  or,  if  a  bad 
man,  as  sanctioning  the  cruelty  of  others  and  conniving  at  keeping 
the  public  in  ignorance  of  shameful  facts."  Yet,  as  Mr.  Canning 
justly  observes,  Dickens  did  none  of  these  things.    Again,  in 

(3)  Philosophy  of  Churtes  Dicl^ns.  By  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  J.  Canning, 
Author  of  "  Philosophy  of  the  Wavcrley  Novels,"  &c.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 


Barnaul/  Budge,  the  writer  is  deeply  impressed  by  his  ingenious  dis- 
covery that  "  no  Protestant  clergymen  or  Roman  Catholic  priests  are 
introduced,  though  the  subject  would  appear  "  (to  Mr.  Canning)  "  to 
require  both."  The  writerseemsto  have  caught  that  particular  formof 
the  critical  disease  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  the  desire  to 
complain  of  a  thing  for  not  being  something  else,  and  he  is  led 
away  by  this  into  making  such  observations  as  this,  which  appears 
in  the  chapter  on  Dombey  and  Son : — "  Indeed  the  Navy  is  far 
better  represented  by  the  generous,  frank  Captain  Cuttle  "  (who,  by 
the  by,  was  not  in  the  navy)  "  than  the  Army  by  the  selfish,  vin- 
dictive old  Major  Bagstock,  though  both  these  characters  are 
comic  in  their  different  ways,  and  there  might  have  been  a  very 
amusing  scene  between  these  worthies ;  but  they  never  meet." 
Another  matter  which  exercises  the  writer  is  that  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christmas  Carol,  "no  further  allusion  is  made  to 
Marley's  ghost,  and  what  Dickens  wished  people  to  believe  about 
the  apparition  seems  uncertain."  It  would  be  "  a  pleasing  thought," 
our  author  says,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Marley  had,  "  by  its 
successful  intercession  for  a  fellow-sinner,  achieved  its  own  salva- 
tion," and  on  this  theme  Mr.  Canning  goes  on  to  write  a  discourse 
of  some  three  or  four  pages.  In  his  "  Concluding  Remarks  "  the 
author  returns  again  to  the  discovery  which  has  so  amazed  him 
throughout,  and  dwells  upon  "  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Crisparkle,  the 
only  good  clergyman  he  ever  described  at  length."  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  Mr.  Canning  can  do  is  to  found  a  "  New 
Dickens  Society "  in  humble  emulation  of  Messrs.  Fleay  and 
Furnivall. 

A  third  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Captain  Burton's 
strangely  interesting  account  of  his  adventurous  pilgrimage  to 
Meccah  (4). 

Dr.  Brandt's  little  volume  (5)  concerning  Royat-les-Bains  is 
prefaced  by  a  few  words  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Burney  Yeo,  who 
spent  some  time  last  year  in  Auvergne,  and  published  the  result  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Times.  The  thirty  pages  of  Dr.  Brandt's 
work  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Royat.  Dr.  Brandt  has  a  great 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  four  springs  which  are  found  there,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  bathing  establishment.  His 
remarks  upon  diet  are  sensible,  aud  his  book  will  be  useful  in 
many  ways  to  people  who  think  of  going  to  Royat. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  questions 
of  taxidermy  (6)  than  Mr.  Ward,  whose  skill  in  the  art  is  well 
known  to  every  one  interested  in  the  subject.  In  an  introductory 
chapter  he  deals  with  much  practical  wisdom  with  the  general 
equipment  of  a  sportsman  bent  on  big  game,  and  gives  some 
valuable  particulars  as  to  the  places  in  which  in  various  animals  a 
well-aimed  shot  will  be  fatal.  He  recommends  as  part  of  the 
sportsman's  kit  a  photographic  camera  with,  of  course,  dry  plates, 
aud  in  his  final  paragraph  observes  that  "  the  knives  or  other  im- 
plements should  be  as  few  and  simple  as  is  consistent  with  meeting 
the  real  need  ;  a  tiger  can  be  perfectly  skinned  by  a  skilful  hand 
with  a  shoemaker's  knife,  price  threepence-halfpenny."  The 
middle  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  directions  as  close  and  full  as 
possible  as  to  the  skinning  and  preparation  of  various  creatures  ; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  no  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Ward  to 
give  such  directions.  After  this  comes  a  synoptical  guide  to  the 
Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World.  A  special  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  found  in  the  reservation  of  several  blank 
pages  at  the  end  for  memoranda. 

Mr.  Stewart  in  a  short  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Plutarch's 
Lives  (7)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  already  existing  versions,  and  passes 
onto  say  that  "in  1844  thirteen  Lives  were  translated  by  that 
eminent  scholar,  the  late  George  Long;  and  it  is  by  way 
of  complement  to  these  Lives  that  the  present  version  was 
undertaken,  with  his  consent  and  his  approval/'  Those  which 
Mr.  Long  translated  dealt  with  a  period  in  which  he  had  a 
special  interest,  and  they  are  therefore  more  fully  annotated  than 
the  others.  Mr.  Stewart  has,  wisely  as  it  seems  to  us,  decided 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  boil  down  in  notes  information  which  can 
readily  be  obtained  in  full  in  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionai-y  and 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  In  another  matter  also  Mr.  Stewart 
seems  to  us  to  have  taken  a  sensible  course.  This  is  in  the  spell- 
ing of  Greek  proper  names.  It  seems  as  absurd,  he  justly 
remarks,  to  make  a  Greek  speak  of  Juno  or  Minerva  as  to  make  a 
Roman  swear  by  Herakles  or  Ares.  As  both  Greek  and  Roman 
divinities  are  constantly  mentioned,  he  has  found  a  way  out  of  the 
dilKculty  by  speaking  of  the  Greek  divinities  by  their  Greek,  and 
the  Latin  by  their  Latin,  names.  "In  substituting  a  7c,"  writes 
Mr.  Stewart,  "  for  the  more  usual  c,  I  have  followed  the  example 
of  Grote,  who,  in  his  History,  spells  all  Greek  names  exactly  as 
they  are  written,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  in  their  Latin  form  as  to  render  this  practically  im- 
possible ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Cyprus  or  Corinth,  or  of  a 
name  like  Thucydides,  where  a  return  to  the  Greek  h  would  be  both 
pedantic  and  unmeaning."  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the 
completion  of  an  edition  which  promises  to  be  excellent. 

The  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  has  published,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  a  Library  formed  by  the  late  Sir 

(4)  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  3Ieccah  and  Medinah.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton.    Third  Edition.    London  and  Belfast :  Mullan  &  Son. 

(5)  Royat  (les  Bains)  in  Auvergne:  its  Mineral  Waters  and  Climate. 
By  T.  H.  Brandt,  M.D.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis. 

(6)  The  Sportsmu?i,s  Handbook  to  Practical  Collecting,  Preserving,  and 
Artistic  Setting-up  of  Trophies  and  Specimens.  By  Rowland  Ward,  F.Z.S. 
London :  The  Author,  166  Piccadilly,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

(7)  Plutarrli's  Lives.  Translated  from  the  Greek.  With  Notes  and  a 
Life  of  Plutarch.  By  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  aud  the  late  George  Long, 
M.A.   4  vols.    Vol.  1.    London :  Bell  &  Long. 
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Franci9  Ronalds,  a  Catalogue  (8)  which  he  began  to  compile  at 
an  early  date  and  continued  to  work  at  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death  in  1873.  I*  contains  a  list  not  only  of  all  the  publications 
contained  in  the  Konalds  Library,  but  also  of  the  titles  of  all 
books,  &c,  on  the  subject  of  electricity  and  magnetism  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  compiler.  The  volume  also  contains  an 
interesting  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Ronalds..  "  the  Father  of  English 
Telegraphy,"  who  invented  and  set  up  the  earliest  of  all  electric 
telegraphs  in  England  at  Hammersmith  in  181 6.  The  apparatus, 
we  may  note  in  passing,  had  some  points  in  common  with  that 
which  Young  saw  and  has  described  iu  his  Travels  in  France.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  a  small  number  of  Catalogues  has 
been  printed  on  large  paper,  on  one  side  only,  for  library  use. 

The  most  sumptuous  volume  to  which  the  Ammergau  play  of 
1870- 1  gave  rise  was  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson's  Album  of  the  Passion 
Play,  a  portly  quarto,  with  many  woodcuts  and  abundant  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  scenes,  published  in  1873.  An  abridgment  of  this, 
reproducing  several  of  the  woodcuts,  has  just  been  published,  by 
way  of  guide-book  for  this  year  (9).  The  narrative  of  the  drama 
is  very  full  in  this  work,  and  the  full  German  text  of  the  succes- 
sive songs  of  the  chorus  is  given. 

Another  reprinted  contribution  to  the  edification  of  pilgrims  to 
Ober  Ammergau  has  appeared  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Molloy's 
Passion  Play  at.  Ober  Ammergau  (10).  The  speciality  of  this 
guide  is  an  expanded  programme  of  the  acts  with  their  accompany- 
ing tableaux.  The  frontispiece  ia  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  actors  and  mise-en-scene  of  1 870-1.  The  worthy  divine,  in  a 
supplementarv  chapter  referring  to  the  notice  of  the  play  which 
we  gave  in  1 871,  pays  us  the  ambiguous  compliment  of  saying 
that  even  we  forgot  our  wonted  asperity  and  spoke  with  kindness 
of  the  performance. 

The  122nd  volume  of  the  Annual  Register  (11)  is  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  a  new  editor,  who  has  introduced  various 
changes.  Amongst  other  things,  he  has  cut  down  the  "  remark- 
able occurrences  "  in  the  "  Chronicle,"  thinking  that  "  the  appetite 
for  the  strange  and  marvellous  has  considerably  abated  since  the 
time  when  the  Annual  Register  was  first  started  " — a  position 
which  is  open  to  some  doubt.  He  has  extended  the  space  devoted 
to  literature,  which  is  a  good  thing ;  but  his  review  of  the  drama 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  the  pieces  produced  during 
the  year.  The  section  headed  "  Music"  is  yet  more  absurdly  per- 
functory. This  is  what  we  are  told  by  the  Annual  Register  about 
M.  Massenet's  Roi  cle  Lahore.  It  is  "  an  Eastern  spectacular 
opera  thickly  sown  with  ballets.  It  obtained  a  slight  temporary 
success,  due  chiefly  to  the  admirable  singing  and  acting  of  M. 
Lassalle,  the  baritone  who  filled  the  part  of  Scindia,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  lovers ;  Nair  (Mile.  Turolles)  and  Alim  (Senor 
{sic))  Gayarre  (sic)."  The  new  editor  would  do  better  to  stick  to 
what  he  not  unjustly  calls  his  impartial  summary  of  contemporary 
history,  and  to  let  art  alone,  than  to  publish  such  things  as  this,  and 
as  his  remarks  upon  the  year's  pictures,  under  the  heading  "  Art, 
Drama,  and  Music." 

The  third  edition  of  "  Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  "  (12)  contains, 
besides  various  additions,  the  tercentenary  sermon  which  Bishop 
Wordsworth  delivered  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Dr.  Hogg's  Indian  Notes  (13)  contain  a  mass  of  practical  hints 
and  information  in  a  succinct  form.  His  first  chapter,  which  deals 
.vith  the  voyage  out,  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  is 
followed  by  one  of  equal  merit  and  importance  upon  "  Travelling 
in  India."  All  that  he  says  in  the  course  of  his  work  about  the 
various  "  stations  "  is  worth  attention,  and  a  peculiar  and  useful 
feature  in  the  book  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  Herbs  and  Simples." 
The  work  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  use. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  issue  a  translation,  which  should 
be  welcome  to  all  people  who  prefer  reading  English  to  reading 
French,  of  M.  Verne's  Great  Navigators  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(14),  the  original  of  which  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  these 
columns. 

A  now  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Beichel's  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Zeller's  well-known  work  on  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  Sceptics  (15). 

A  second  and  revised  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  trans- 
lation of  Savigny  (16).  Mr.  Guthrie  promises,  when  the  time  for  a 

third  edition  arrives,  to  do  more  than  he  has  yet  found  it  possible 
to  do  in  reviewing  Savigny's  induence  and  supplementing  his 
work,  and  we  trust  that  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
may  not  be  too  far  distant. 

Mr.  Williams's  book  is  the  first  separate  treatise  which  has 
appeared  on  the  jurisdiction  by  Petition  (17),  which  has  become 
an  important  part  of  Chancery  procedure.     He  has  spared  no 
pains  in  its  completion  and  arrangement,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  "  it  may  prove  of  use  to 
the  Profession." 
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Lunacy;  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Precedents.    By  Sydney  E. 
Williams,  Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  toe  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southam2)to7i  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.     International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
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of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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(CRYSTAL     PALACE     HANDEL  FESTIVAL, 

^                                             JUNE  18,  21,  23,  and  25. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE— Admission  to  Palace  on  June  IS,  21, 23,  and  25,  each  day  7s.  Cd.  i  or 
by  Ticket  purchased  before  the  day,  5s.  Crystal  Palace  Season  Tickets,  1  Guinea. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE   GREAT   HANDEL  FESTIVAL  (dates  as  above)  and  GREAT 
ROSE  sllow,  July  3.   Season  Tickets  admit  to  the  Palace  on  all  the  Festival  days 
and  ou  the  Koac  Show  da}'. 

CRYSTAL  'PALACE  GREAT   IIAXDEL   FESTIVAL.-Plans  of  Tickets  at  Crystal 
Palace  and  Exeter  Hall. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE    GREAT    HANDEL   FESTIVAL    REHEARSAL,  June  18._ 
Almost  all  the  Solo  Vocalists  will  appear  at  the  Rehearsal. 

CRYSTAL    PALACE    GREAT    HANDEL    FESTIVAL.  _"  MESSIAH."   June  21._ 
Solo  Vocalists  :  Madame  Albani,  Madame  Patcy  ;  Mr.  Barton  McGuckm,  Mr.  Mans, 
Mr.  Santley,  and  Signor  Foil.  Trumpet  Obbligato,  Mr.  T.  Harper. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE    GREAT    HANDEL    FESTIVAL.  _  SELECTION,  June  23  _ 
Solo  Vocalists :  Madame  Adeliha  Patti,  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington.  Mrs.  Osgood. 
Mrs-  Suter.  Madame  Trebelii  ;  Mr.  Vernon  Rifiby  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley 
Flute  Obbligato,  Mr.  Brossa.   Trumpet  Obbligato,  Mr.  T.  Harper. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE    GREAT    HANDEL    FESTIVAL.  — " ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT." 
.Tunc  25.  —  Solo  Vocalists  :   Madame   Lemmcns-Shcmngton.  Miss    Anna  Williams. 
Madame  Patey  ;  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bridson.  and  Mr.  F.  King. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE   GREAT   HANDEL   FESTIVAL.-Four  Thousand  Periormers, 
Organist,  Mr.  Willing.  Conductor,  Sir  Michael  Costa. 

(8)  Catalogue  of  Boohs  and  Papers  relating  in  Electricity,  Magnetism,  the 
ISlectrle  Telegraph,  &;e.;  including  Fionald&'s  Library.  Compiled  by  Sir 
Francis  Ronald*  E.R.S.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Frost.  Published  by  the  Society 
>f  Telegraph  Engineers.    London  and  New  York  :  E.  &  E.  N.  Spon. 

(9)  The  Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  By  John  P.  Jackson.  Illustrated. 
London:  W.H.Smith.  1880. 

(10)  The  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  in  the  Summer  of  1871.  By 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Molioy,  D.D. 

(11)  The  Annual  Reijister  for  1879.  New  Series.  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge  :  Bivingtons. 

(12)  Shalispeare's  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible.  By  Charles  Words- 
worth, D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Third  Edition.  'London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

(13)  Indian  Notes.  By  F.  B.  Hogg,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Major,  Author  of 
"  Health  and  Ailments  of  European  Families  in  India."  London :  J.  Sc 
A.  Churchill.  ■ 

(14)  Celebrated  Travels  and  Travellers. —  The  Great  Navigators  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  from  the  French.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(15)  The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  E.  Zellcr,  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel.  New  Edition.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co. 

(16)  A  Treatise  on  the.  Conflict  of  Laws.  Bv  Friedrieh  Carl  von  Savignv. 
Translated,  with  Notes  by  William  Guthrie,  Advocate.  Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 
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D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.ETORIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,"  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPEN  T.  '  each  :n  by  23  feet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  sc. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

GROSVENOR     GALLERY      SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
NOW  OPEN,  from  Kine  till  Seven.  Admission,  Is.   Season  Tickets.  5s.  

"[EXHIBITION  of  RHODODENDRONS,  ROYAL  BOTANIC 

1  J  GARDENS.  Regent's  Park. 

ANTHONY  WATERER'S  EXHIBITION  of  RHODODENDRONS  in  these  Gardens  is 
now  on  View  daily. 
Admission  may' be  obtained  by  Orders  of  Fellows,  or  from  the  Exhibitor, 
ANTHONY  WATERER. 
Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wokin?,  Surrey. 
The  fine  Standard  and  other  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  Rotten  Row,  Hyde  Park,  arc 
from  Anthony  Watekkk. 

MACLEAR  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. —  A  Committee  of 
Masters  and  past  and  present  Pupils  of  KING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  London,  have 
resolved  to  mark  their  sense  of  Dr.  Maclear's  great  services  to  the  School  (which  he  is 
about  to  leave),  as  its  Hcaa-Mastcr,  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Subscriptions  will  be 
gladly  received  bv  the  Ibiiiurarv  Secretaries.  N.  TlSAKIl,  Esq..  M.B..  K ilia's  College  Chambel  s, 

W.C..W.  E.  Ml i.i.i kkx,  Esq..  A-fi  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate.  Regent's  Park,  N.W.. 
and  J.  W.  Groves,  Esq..  Kina's  College,  Strand,  W.c.  ;  or  mav  he  paid  to  the  account  of 
the  Honorary  Treasurers,  C  J.TiiEAKK,  Esq.  and  C.  P.  SEROCOLD,  Esq.  ("  Moclear  Testi- 
monial Fund  ")  with  Messrs.  Richard  Twining  &  Co..  215  Strand.  W.C. 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  imd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at  Midsummer  isso,  value  from  £2'*  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £90  n  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it. — Further  particulars  1'rom 
the  Head-Master  or  Secretary,  the  College.  Clifton.  Bristol. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  TRIN'IT  V  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — Four,  of  the  value  of  30  Guineas  per  annum, 
■will  be  open  to  competition  to  all  BOYS  under  Fourteen  on  the  day  of  the  Examination 
(June  29)  Apply  to  the  Warden. 

"DOSS  ALL    SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

J-V  TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  June  20.  Value,  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School 
Fees)  to  £20.    Ages,  under  144  and  I  jf.   Candidates  may  he  examined  at  Itossull  or  Oxford,  as 

preferred,  iu  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossail  School, 

Fleetwood. 

]yj    A    L    V    E    R    N      Jc    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 

T  E A MINGTON  COLLEGE. — There  are  Three  Departments, 

^  (I)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military,  (3)  Junior.  Honours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill.— Apply  to  the  HEAD- 
MASTER. 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

*-  An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  sp-icions  and  modern,  in  a  hcalthv  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  for  the  SONS  ot  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Protections,  and  the  Universities  Address,  HEAD-MASTER. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

BRUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
IIcad-jraster-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  School  not  only  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Universities  and  Competitive  Examinations,  but 
offers  an  education  of  a  thoroughly  first-class  character  to  tho^e  iuteuded  for  professional  or 
business  life. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  (20  acres)  of  exceptional  healthiness,  beauty,  and  convenience. 
Pupils  received  at  the  Half-term. 

TfOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

-*~  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
tew  Vticanrie*. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM   HOUSE   (facing  the 
Scal.-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A..  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  tor  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 


PRIVATE  PUPILS,  ages  Fourteen  to  Eighteen.— Mr.  JOHN 

J-  C.  GAWTnERNE,  M.A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford)  receives  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS  who  are  unable  to  ufo  to  School,  and  offers  to  deserving  Boys  very  unusual  advantages. — 
Address.  Stafford's  Bridge,  near  Malvern. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PREPARATION.— REGINALD  S.  LEA, 

M.A.,  Oxon.,  receives  BOYS  between  the  ape*  of  Eight  and  Thirteen  at  date  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  lias  now  made  special  arrangements  for  Boys  under  Ten  years  old.  Large  playing- 
lields. —Address,  Rugby. 

PUPILS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Army,  &c,  by  Rev. 
"W.  H.  ROWLANDSON  (late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge),  Great 
Braxted  Rectory,  Witham,  Lssex. 

LAUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND. — Reputed  for  Education  and 
Instruction.— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £16. 
Homes  for  Pupils.  Boardimr  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Boys  from  £50.  English  and 
Fresbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  dc  Kenseigncments,  la  Grottc,  10,  Lausanne. 

►EGENT'S  PARK.— One  or  Two  YOUNG  LADIES  can  be 

received  in  a  first-class  finishing  SCHOOL.  Separate  room  if  required.  Masters  of 
eminence  attend.— Address,  P.  K.,  Keats's  Library,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 


R1 


VACATION  or  TRAVELLING  TUTOR. — A  UNIVERSITY 

*      GRADUATE.  Roman  Catholic,  Assistant-Master  in  a  Catholic  College,  would  accept 

an  encasement  lor  the  Summer  holidays.    No  objection  to  travel  Address  GRADUATE,  cure 

of  Very  Rev.  W  Delany,  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Tullamore,  who  has  kindly  permitted 
references  to  be  made  to  him. 


TO   GENTLEMEN  Enna^ed 
airy  SITTING-HOOM  and  BED-ROOM, 
tuality.— Address,  38  Albion  Grove,  Barnsbury,  N, 


during    the  Day. — A  large, 

Home  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  punc- 


TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 
Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dinimr,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  Kent  moderate.  — 
Address,  A.B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


EGYPTIAN  STATE  DOMAINES. — The  Administration  of 
the  State  Domaines,  composed  of  an  English,  a  French,  and  an  Egyptian  Commissioner 
nominated  By  their  respective  Governments,  is  disposed  to  LET  or  to  SELL  LAND,  in  Lots 
ot  not  less  than  .V)0  Acres. 

The  Domaines  comprise  12.Y000  acres  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  They  ore  in  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time,  and  the  plant  and  cattle  necessary  to  continue  the  cultivation  could 
be  acquired  at  a  valuation. 

A  statement  of  particulars  and  cxnernl  conditions  can  he  had  on  application  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  at  the  olhee  of  Mr.  .1.  YV.  liAKRV,  'J?>  Delahay  Street,  Westminster. 
Further  particulars  can  he  had  on  application  to  the  FltKsluKXT  "of  the  Egyptian  State 
Domaines,  Cairo,  to  whom  proposals  for  purchase  or  lease  should  he  addressed. 

FRANCIS  W.  ROWSELL.i  Commissioners  of 
EDllKAim  noUTEKOX,  V       tire  State 
Cairo,  May  21,  18S0.  BOTEFSTEM  (I'a.-ha).  )  Domaines. 

"ENGLAND     to     AUSTRALIA     in     FORTY  DAYS. 

J-*  ORIENT  LINE. 

The  following  Roval  Mail  Steam  Ships,  belonging  to  the  ORIENT  and  PACIFIC  STEAM 
"AVIGATIllN  COMPANIES,  are  dcspntclied  every  FORTNIGHT  for  ADELAIDE 
(■semaphore!,  MELIIOURNE,  and  SYDNEY  direct,  tukin,'  Passengers  at  through  rates  to 
1*11  the  principal  ports  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 


Tons.  II.P. 

ACONCAGUA   4.107  (ioo 

CIIIMflORAZO   :i,nl7  ,'iiO 

CO  TOP  AX  I   4.028  COO 

CUZCO   3*15  550 

GARONNE    3.P7H  550 

JOHN  ELDER    4,152  550 

The  above  Steamers  have  been  specially  fitted  for  carrying  all  classes  of  passengers  through 
tae  Tropics  on  long  voyages,  and  the  passages  hitherto  made  are  the  fastest  on  record. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Managers  orthe  Line.  F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDER- 
SON, ANDERSON,  si  CO.,  icuchuich  Avenues,  Loudon,  E.C. 


Tons. 

LIGURTA   1,6611 

LUS1T.VNIA    332S 

ORIENT   5,:m 

POTOSI    4,210 

SORATA  •  4,011 


II.P. 

"50 
550 
1,000 
600 
600 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 
-1-  company. 

under  contract  for  iier  majesty's  mails  to  india, 

CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  Sic. 

REDUCED  RATES   OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

WeeVly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


Offices  :  12 


LEADENHAf.I.  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 


A  DVO  \YSON.—  TO  BE  SOLD,  an  ADYOWSON,  within  a 

short  distance  of  a  nond  Cathedral,  iu  one  of  the  Home  Counties.  Population  500, 
BOCtety  ffood,  and  the  Church  and  Vicarage  in  excellent  condition.  The  net  annual  value  is 
about  £800.  Ace  of  present  Incumbent  over  Seventy-five — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
Johnsons,  Upton,  Budd,  it  ATKEY,  Solicitors,  20  Austin  Friars,  London. 

HOTELS. 

T? RIGIITON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  AVest  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

EENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

rpiIE   ILFRACOMBE   HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea  Shore.  It 

contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  "  a  model  of  sanitary  excellence. "  Talilc-d'hote  daily.  Two 

Months*  Tourist  Tickets  hum  all  principal  Railway  .Stations  in  England  Full  information  of 

Manai.er. 


TOTLAND  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEAR  ALUM  BAY. 

Views. 

.„  _ir  ;  excel- 
lent sands  and  promenade  I'icr.  Good  anchorage  fur  yachts.  Apply  to  Miss  FLBUIKG 
Maua^cres^,  late  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 


TOTLAND     BAY     HOTEL.— Magnificent  Sea 

Comfort  with  moderate  charge.   Billiard-room  and  Tennis-lawn.   Bracing  f 


D 


ENT'S  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  CHRONOMETERS. 

.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Apply  to  Gl  STRAND,  or  34  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

TfURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  248. 849,  and  liOO  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

andl'VJO.and  SI  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established  1*62. 

"f^UNERALS. — Very  superior  Modern  Carriages  and  Appoint- 

ments.  The  Carriages  maybe  seen,  before  Eleven  A. 51.,  at  107  Edrware  Road.  Mr. 
KENYON'S  charge  for  an  Inner  Shell,  with  handsome  polished  Outer  Ca.sc,  with  appropriate 
Brass  Furniture  and  Inscription  Plate,  an  Open  Funeral  Car  or  Hearse  with  Four  Ilorses, 

Carriage  and  Fair,  ineluding  every  necessary  to  either  of  the  Suburban  Cemeteries,  £21  

107  Edgwave  Road,  W. 


O  u 


NOTICE 
L  T 


TO 

o 


THE  PUBLIC. 

N  W  A 


E.— 


As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  stone  WARE  are  being  introduced, 
Messrs.  Dtll'LTi  IN  lieu'  to  inform  the  public  tint  their  AKT  PHolWTlOXS  invariably 
bear  an  impressed  Stamp,  with  the  name  fii  full,  "DoULTux,  LAMBETH,"  with  the  year 
of  manufacture. 


PORTUGAL. 


PORTUGUESE    LIGHT  WINES. 


EL 

REI. 

EL 

EEL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

EL 

REI.— 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

A  Portuguese  Light  Wine. 

EL 

REI.— 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Natural  White  Wine. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

From  Portugal. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Without  Brandy. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Made  from  Rhine  Tines 

EL 

REI.- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Transplanted  into  Portugal. 

EL~ 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Possesses  more  character  and 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Fulness  than  other  light  wines. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Largely  consumed  in  Portugal. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Does  not  deteriorate  when  uncorked. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Makes  an  agreeable  and 

EL 

"rei.- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Wholesome  Summer  Drink. 

EL 

REI.- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Combines  particularly  well 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

with  all  Aerated  Waters 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

and  makes  n  delicious  cup  without 
the  addition  of  liqueurs. 

EL 

REI.- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Maintains  Us  character 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

in  all  Climates. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Is  a  cheap  Wine. 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Can  be  obtained  from 

EL 

REL- 

-ROYAL 

BUCELLAS  HOCK. 

Wine  Merchants  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
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THE  BERLIN  CONFERENCE. 

THE  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin  will 
probably  confine  its  attention  to  a  limited  number  of 
practicable  objects.  In  the  recent  conversation  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  began  with  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speech  on  the  condition  of  Armenia,  Lord  Salisbury  ex- 
pressed a  well-founded  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  Euro- 
pean concert  for  the  purpose  under  discussion.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  replied  with  unnecessary  vehemence  that  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ought  not  to  depreciate  its 
value  by  throwing  doubts  on  its  efficacy.  He  also  taunted 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  their  rejection 
at  Berlin  of  a  Russian  proposal  for  common  action.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  triumph  of  his  party,  attended  by 
his  own  return  to  office,  should  not  have  exercised  on  his 
mind  a  pacifying  influence.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  has  of 
late  been  comparatively  mild  and  non-aggressive ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  cannot  forgive  his  enemies  in  their 
defeat.  Lord  Salisbury,  like  Lord  Hartington  in  the 
opium  debate,  was  accused,  because  he  told  the  simple 
truth,  of  a  pessimism  which  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  worst  possible  condition  of  affairs.  At  Fishmongers' 
Hall  on  Saturday  last  Lord  Granville  spoke  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone  of  a  different  matter.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  his  appeal  to  the  German  Ambassador,  who  was 
present,  that  the  Great  Powers  are  agreed  on  the  objects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Conference ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  English  Government  has  accepted  the  project  by  which 
Janina  will  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Greece.  Some 
preliminary  understanding  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  any  Congress  or  Conference,  inasmuch  as  independent 
Governments  can  seldom  allow  their  policy  to  depend  on 
arguments  used  in  debate  or  on  a  majority  of  votes.  The 
Ambassadors,  under  their  full  powers,  will  confine  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  details,  being  probably 
bound  by  their  instructions  to  take  certain  decisions  on 
the  questions  which  they  will  ostensibly  discuss.  The 
object  of  the  Governments  is  above  all  things  to  prevent 
a  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  East  by  urging  on  the 
Porte,  and  if  necessary  enforcing,  the  performance  of 
some  or  all  of  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  Turkish  Ministers  may  with  some  reason  contend 
that  their  rights  under  the  treaty  are  as  sacred  as  their 
duties,  and  that  the  Sultan  has  been  virtually  prohibited 
from  establishing  military  posts  in  the  Balkans  ;  but  the 
Conference  will  be  concerned  rather  with  the  maintenance 
of  peace  than  with  strict  adherence  to  logic.  Greeks  and 
Albanians  may  be  ready  to  fight  for  their  claims  ;  but  the 
Turkish  Government  will  not  go  to  war  in  vindication  of 
its  right  to  place  garrisons  in  the  Balkan  positions. 

The  Conference  is  not  expected  to  deal  with  the  still 
more  difficult  questions  which  relate  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  was  of  Armenia  that  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  when  he 
expressed  the  opinion  which  produced  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  acrimonious  comment.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
explained  the  miserable  and  hopeless  condition  of  the 
country  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  merely  added  that  no  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  diplomatic  action  at  Constantinople. 
His  own  recent  experience  may  well  explain  his  feeling  of 
despair.  No  English  Minister  could  have  been  more  con- 
sistently urgent  in  demanding  the  correction  of  abuses, 
and  Sir  Henry  Layard  loyally  executed  the  instructions  of 
his  chief;  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury  somewhat  figuratively 
said,  no  pressure  which  can  be  applied  at  Constantinople 


finds  sufficient  channels  of  transmission  to  the  distant 
provinces  of  Asia.  Many  volumes  of  published  correspond- 
ence confirm  his  further  statement  that  the  only  beneficent 
agency  is  that  exercised  by  the  English  Consuls  and  their 
subordinates,  though  they  have  unfortunately  no  sufficient 
means  of  giving  effect  to  their  incessant  remonstrances. 
Their  benevolent  activity  has  at  least  convinced  the  suffering 
population  of  the  good  will  and  sound  principles  of  the 
English  Government.  There  are  few  provinces  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  which  the  assumption  of  administrative  supre- 
macy by  England  would  not  be  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
Perhaps  even  the  Mahometans  would  be  satisfied  with 
equality  if  they  and  the  races  they  despise  were  subject  to 
a  common  superior.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  the  corruption  of  provincial  authorities,  and  for 
their  failure  to  protect  peaceable  communities  from  the 
violence  of  lawless  freebooters.  The  extermination  of  the 
lately  dominant  race,  which  has  been  attempted  and  par- 
tially accomplished  in  Bulgaria,  is  rendered  impossible  in 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  by  the  numbers  of  the  Ma- 
hometan population.  The  juxtaposition  of  hostile  races, 
arising  from  remote  causes,  is  one  of  the  most  incurable 
of  evils.  The  Turks,  who  during  the  period  of  their 
unquestioned  supremacy  were  in  ordinary  cases  compara- 
tively tolerant  and  humane,  meet  with  neither  pity  nor 
consideration  from  those  who  have  succeeded  to  their 
power.  If  the  Armenians  could  be  treated  like  tho 
Bulgarians,  they  would  perhaps  be  equally  disposed  to 
maltreat  their  Mahometan  neighbours. 

Lord  Salisbury  truly  attributed  the  prevailing  misery 
and  anarchy  to  the  war.  The  results  of  the  Russian 
invasion  fully  justify  the  vigilant  suspicion  with  which 
successive  English  Governments  had  regarded  the  well- 
known  design  of  conquest.  Russian  writers  no  longer 
conceal  the  long  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  after- 
ward found  a  pretext  in  the  Bulgarian  outrages.  The 
statesmen  of  whom  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  was  the  principal  repi'esentative 
entertained  no  special  affection  for  the  Turks,  although 
they  were  free  from  the  fanatical  antipathy  which  has  since 
been  felt  or  affected  by  Liberals.  The  reason  for  prevent- 
ing external  attacks  on  the  power  of  the  Sultan  was  that 
his  Empire  was  in  existence,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
overthrown  or  dissolved  except  at  the  cost  of  incalcu- 
lable danger  and  calamity.  No  sympathy  was  at  that 
time  felt  for  the  revolutionary  intrigues  which  consti- 
tuted Russian  diplomacy  in  the  East.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Polish  insurrection  in  1863,  Lord  Palmerston  told 
Baron  Brunnow,  then  Russian  Ambassador  in  England, 
that  he  regretted  an  enterprise  which  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  Poles  themselves.  He  added  that,  as  far  as  the 
movement  was  inconvenient  to  the  Russians,  it  was  a  just 
punishment  for  their  endeavours  to  produce  war  and  re- 
bellion in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  he  offered  to 
furnish  Baron  Brunnow  with  a  list  of  the  muskets  and  other 
munitions  of  war  which  had  lately  been  despatched  for  the 
purpose  to  Bosnia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
Ambassador  was  expressly  invited  to  communicate  tho 
conversation  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  Avho  might  perhaps 
never  have  organized  an  attack  upon  Turkey  if  Lord 
Palmerston  had  still  been  in  office.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  Lord  Beaconsfield  publicly  avowed  his  belief  that  tho 
war  might  have  been  prevented  by  consistent  and  resolute 
opposition  on  the  part  of  England.  He  was  hampered  by 
wavering  colleagues,  and  by  the  caprice  of  public  opinion 
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when  it  was  directed  by  an  unseasonable  and  mischievous 
agitation.  If  his  opinion  -was  well  founded,  it  is  a  cause 
for  regret  that  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern  question  was 
not  at  least  postponed  for  another  ten  or  twenty  years. 
The  Slavs  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Eastern  Roumelia  have 
derived  benetit  from  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mahometans  have  been  exposed  to 
scandalous  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  community  has  been  destroyed  by  famine, 
by  disease,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  massacres.  The  con- 
dition of  Armenia  and  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  that  which  was 
described  by  Lord  CARNARVON.;  and  the  central  Govern- 
ment is  more  incapable,  more  completely  demoralized, 
and  more  hostile  to  European  influence  than  at  any  former 
time. 

The  alternative  policy  which  has  since  been  expounded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  it  had  no  supporters  at  the 
time,  would  have  consisted  of  a  joint  intervention  for  the 
same  objects  with  those  which  were  actually  attained  by 
the  war.  According  to  this  hypothetical  and  retrospective 
project,  the  Sultan  was  to  have  been  compelled  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  European  Powers  to  concede  to  his 
subjects  the  practical  independence  which  is  known  by 
the  modern  name  of  autonomy.  One  of  two  results  would 
have  immediately  followed.  Either  the  Sultan  would 
have  made  ostensible  concessions  with  the  intention  of 
recurring  on  the  first  opportunity  to  former  practice,  or 
forcible  resistance  would  have  been  offered  to  the  demand. 
The  Turkish  armies,  which,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  im- 
becility in  high  places,  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to  Russia 
in  1876,  might  possibly  have  been  a  match  for  the  forces 
of  a  divided  and  half-hearted  coalition.  The  English  Go- 
vernment, whatever  might  be  its  political  character,  would 
have  been  exposed,  to  overwhelming  indignation  if  it  had 
aided  in  a  Russian  conquest  of  Turkey.  The  establishment 
of  autonomy  would  have  been  effected,  if  at  all,  mainly  by 
Russian  troops,  and  the  consequences  might  not  have 
been  widely  different  from  the  disastrous  results  of  a 
single-handed  invasion.  The  most  tolerable  condition  of 
affairs  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Bosnia,  under  Austrian 
rule.  It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  title  to  the  province 
would  not  bear  strict  examination,  and  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eastern  troubles  was  the  Bosnian  in- 
surrection, which  was  contrived  and  fostered  by  Austrian 
agents  ;  but  the  administration  of  the  province  is  believed 
to  be  impartial  and  equitable  ;  and,  so  far  as  Austrian 
authority  extends,  Mahometans  and  Christians  are  com- 
pelled to  abstain  from  reciprocal  slaughter  and  plunder. 
The  Austrian  Government  may  afford  to  bear  the  charge 
that  the  rents  of  the  Bosnian  landlords  still  continue  to  be 
paid,  although  their  tenants  are  professed  Christians. 
Elsewhere  autonomy  means  the  despotic  power  of  the 
stronger  party. 


THE  IRISH  RELIEF  BILL. 

"iyf  R.  FORSTER  had  no  choice  on  Thursday  but  to 
_lYJL  withdraw  the  clause  which  he  had  proposed  to  add 
to  the  Irish  Relief  Bill.  We  wait  to  learn  the  reasons  by 
which  the  Government  defend  a  proposal  at  once  so  novel 
and  so  serious.  Mr.  Fokster  is  not  given  to  revolutionary 
expedients,  and  when  one  of  the  most  Conservative  members 
of  a  Liberal  Government  suddenly  gives  notice  of  what  is 
in  appearance  a  most  revolutionary  expedient,  he  has  no 
doubt  a  claim  to  be  heard  in  suspense  of  judgment.  But  it 
will  be  doing  him  no  disservice  to  point  out  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  have  to  establish  a  very  strong  case  indeed 
before  even  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  can  be 
held  to  be  justifiable.  The  Bill  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  withdrawn  clause  will  be  much  more  than  a  Bill 
establishing  fixity  of  tenure.  Fixity  of  tenure  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property,  because  it  would  deprive  an  Irish  land- 
lord of  the  power  of  asking  what  rent  he  chooses  for  his 
farms.  But  the  Government  Bill  proposes  to  deprive  an 
Irish  landlord  in  certain  districts,  and  for  a  certain  time,  of 
the  power  of  asking  any  rent  whatever.  At  all  events,  he 
will  get  nothing  by  asking.  Until  a  date  to  be  fixed 
in  the  Bill  a  landlord  in  the  distressed  districts  will 
be  fined  if  he  evicts  a  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
The  fine  will  be  called  "  compensation  for  distm'bance  ;  " 
but  it  will  be  a  fine  all  the  same.  Looking  at  the  Bill  in 
the  worst  light,  it  is  a  confiscation  of  the  landlord's  pro- 


perty for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant.  Looking  at  it  in  tho 
best  light,  it  is  an  arbitrary  taxation  of  the  landlord's  per- 
son for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  Government  will 
be  that,  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland,  the  peasants  are  all 
but  starving,  and  that,  if  the  landlord  stands  on  his  rights 
and  insists  on  getting  either  the  rent  or  the  farm,  they 
must  be  deprived  of  their  last  chance  of  hanging  on  till 
better  times,  and  be  thrown  upon  the  community  for  sup- 
port. In  order  to  avoid  this,  Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to 
restrain  the  landlord  from  offering  his  tenants  this  alterna- 
tive. He  has  lent  his  farm  to  a  man  in  consideration  of 
getting  a  certain  payment  in  return,  and  he  is  now  not  to 
grumble  if  he  gets  neither  payment  nor  farm.  In  what 
does  this  differ  from  a  proposal  to  throw  the  maintenance 
of  distressed  Irish  tenants  on  the  landlords  instead  of  on 
the  rates  ?  An  owner  of  land  will  under  this  Bill  be  rated 
twice  over — once  as  a  member  of  the  community  bound 
to  provide  necessary  relief  for  all  destitute  persons  what- 
ever, and  once  as  a  landlord  bound  to  relieve  his  own 
tenants  to  the  extent  of  the  rent  they  have  undertaken  to 
pay  him.  Throughout  the  distressed  districts,  and  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  Bill,  this  impost  will  be  universal.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  tenant  protected  by  law  against 
eviction  will  either  pay  rent  or  give  up  his  farm.  He  will 
accept  the  Bill  as  a  partial  and  temporary  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Irish  tenants  to  hold  their  farms  for  ever  subject 
to  the  payment  of  rent  in  good  seasons  and  when  it  is  not 
otherwise  inconvenient,  and  he  will  esteem  himself  lucky 
to  live  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  concession, 
so  long  demanded  and  so  long  withheld,  has  been  first 
made.  It  is  true  that  his  claim  to  compensation  in  case  of 
eviction  will  be  subject  to  his  acceptance  of  "  just  and 
"  reasonable  terms  as  to  rent,  arrears  of  rent,  and  other- 
"  wise."  But  when,  ex  Jiypothesi,  there  is  no  rent  to  be 
had,  what  is  the  meaning  of  just  and  reasonable  terms  as 
to  rent  ?  The  only  terms  which  it  will  be  of  any  use  to 
the  landlord  to  offer  will  be  to  go  without  it.  There  is  no 
getting  blood  out  of  a  stone,  and  consequently  the  land- 
lord's only  resource  is  to  get  rid  of  the  stone.  What  tho 
Government  now  propose  to  do  is  to  compel  him  to  keep 
the  stone,  subject  to  such  "  just  and  reasonable  terms  " 
as  to  getting  blood  out  of  it  as  a  court  of  law  shall 
prescribe. 

When  this  question  had  for  the  moment  been  moved 
out  of  the  way  the  Relief  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
though  not  till  after  a  long  debate.  The  main  objection 
taken  to  the  Bill  is  the  alleged  impropriety  of  throwing 
the  cost  of  relief  on  the  Irish  Church  surplus.  The 
Government  have  adopted  the  policy  of  their  predecessors 
in  this  respect,  except  that  they  propose  to  double  the 
sum  which  may  thus  be  disposed  of.  The  Irish  Church 
Commissioners  are  to  be  ordered  to  advance  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  a  million  and  a  half  instead 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  with  regard  to  making- 
loans  are  to  be  extended.  Mr.  Parxell  began  his  speech 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  with  the  usual  plea 
that  no  measures  of  relief  will  be  effectual  which  do  not 
include  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to 
manage  Irish  affairs.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that,  if  such  a  Parliament  existed,  among  the 
affairs  with  the  management  of  which  it  would  be 
entrusted  would  be  the  relief  of  Irish  distress.  As  even 
Mr.  Parnell  has  not,  we  believe,  proposed  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament should  have  the  power  of  voting  English  and  Scotch 
money,  the  power  of  relieving  Irish  distress  out  of  Imperial 
funds  would  thus  fall  to  the  ground.  The  only  plea  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  base  the  demand  that  the  loans 
which  the  Bill  proposes  to  make  from  the  Irish  Church 
surplus  shall  be  made  from  the  Imperial  exchequer — which 
is  Mr.  Parnell's  contention — is  the  identity  of  England  and 
Ireland.  If,  whatever  they  may  be  in  name,  they  are  in 
fact  one  country,  the  proposal  is  arguable.  If  they  are  not 
one  country,  the  exchequer  out  of  which  the  loans  must  come 
— provided  that  they  do  not  come  out  of  the  Irish  Church 
surplus — must  be  the  Irish,  not  the  Imperial,  exchequer. 
It  may  be  suspected  that,  in  proportion  as  this  necessity 
becomes  visible  to  Mr.  Pakxell,  his  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  will  disappear.  At 
the  same  time  we  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  any 
appropriation  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  which  would 
prevent  its  application  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
country  would  be  a  matter  for  regret.    The  relief  of  the 
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distress  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest  is  hardly  a  proper 
object  on  which  to  spend  a  windfall  which  can  never  be 
replaced.  What  would  there  be  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  period  of  distress  when  there  was  no  Irish 
Church  surplus  out  of  which  to  meet  it?  Bad  harvests  do 
not  only  succeed  the  disestablishment  of  Churches.  It  would 
bewiserto  adoptsomeplanof  relief  to  which  resort  could  again 
be  had  when  a  similar  necessity  arose.  If  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  distress, 
it  might  be  capitalized,  and  only  the  interest  put  to 
this  use.  In  this  way  the  means  of  relief  would  be  the 
same  in  one  period  of  distress  as  in  another.  The  force 
of  this  objection,  however,  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Church  Commissioners  are  not  directed  to 
give  money,  but  only  to  lend  it.  Some  loss  no  doubt  will 
accrue  upon  the  transaction  ;  but  the  principal  will  in  the 
•end  be  replaced,  and  be  available  either  for  similar  loans 
in  future  years  or  for  appropriation  to  some  more  per- 
manent national  purpose. 

Mr.  Fokster  defended  the  Bill  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  fulfil  the  contracts  already  entered 
into  under  the  Relief  Bill  of  last  Session,  and  that  the 
money  to  do  this  is  not  forthcoming.  The  late  Parlia- 
ment virtually  gave  Irish  landlords  a  promise  that,  if  they 
could  find  security,  they  might  borrow  money  up  to  the 
31st  of  next  month  at  1  per  cent. ;  and  it  provided  750,000?. 
out  of  which  to  make  this  promise  good.  The  new  Par- 
liament has  succeeded  to  this  obligation,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, on  coming  to  consider  how  it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  dis- 
cover that  they  are  pledged  considerably  beyond  the 
750,000?.  Thereupon  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
provide  more  money,  and  this  is  really  the  sole  object  of 
the  present  Relief  Bill.  The  Government  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  wisdom  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  their  predecessors,  but  they  do  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  performance  of  them.  Mr. 
Forster  himself  seems  disposed  to  trust  to  outdoor  relief 
rather  than  to  these  loans  for  meeting  the  distress  ;  but  he 
thinks  that  the  loans  to  landlords  have  done  good,  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  good  that  might  have  been  done. 
The  most  ominous  part  of  his  speech  was  the  reference  at 
the  end  to  the  possibility  of  another  bad  harvest. 


GREECE  AT  GUILDHALL. 

THE  King  of  the  Hellenes  has  been  received  in  solemn 
state  by  the  City  of  London.  The  presence  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  lent  lustre,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  importance,  to  the  occasion.  Everything 
possible  was  said  and  done  to  mark  the  wish  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  discharge  adequately  its  daty  on  what  the 
Lord  Mayor  termed  an  occasion  of  "  knitting  nations 
"  together  and  uniting  peoples."  The  ancient  Greeks 
were  praised,  the  modern  Greeks  were  praised,  and  the 
English  in  return  were  thanked.  The  address  presented 
by  the  Recorder  informed  the  King  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes  under  the  benign 
sway  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  extraordinary  development 
of  commercial  enterprise  with  foreign  States,  and  particu- 
larly with  Great  Britain,  since  Greece  was  liberated  and 
placed  under  a  free  constitutional  rule.  The  King  replied 
that  he  felt  gratified  to  hear  that  the  Loud  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  have  remarked  and  appreciated  the  truly  re- 
markable progress  achieved  by  his  people  since  their  libe- 
ration. Lunch  followed ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  inspired 
by  the  occasion  and  by  the  presence  of  such  illustrious 
guests,  broke  into  a  strain  of  poetic  rapture.  A  quota- 
tion supplied  him  with  the  sentiment  that  the  heroes  of 
Greece  command  in  the  mountains  of  their  native  land  a 
mightier  monument  than  the  nameless  Pyramids  in  which 
Kings  lie  buried.  "  I  wish,"  said  the  Lord  Mayor,  "  the 
prosperity  of  your  kingdom  may  be  as  fully  established  as 
the  mountains  referred  to  in  those  lines,  and  your  peace  as 
*'  undisturbed  as  the  broad  seas  they  overshadow."  It  is  not 
often  that  a  wandering  monarch  has  so  fine  a  sentiment 
•offered  him,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  could  certainly 
not  have  hoped  to  have  it  offered  him  at  home,  where  his 
i-hapsodists  must  be  too  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
./Egasan  in  a  Northerly  gale.  The  King  modestly  replied 
that  he  took  these  flowery  compliments  as  addressed,  not 
so  much  to  himself,  as  to  the  cause  of  freedom  which  he 
represented  in  his  particular  part  of  Europe.  He  would 
have  liked,  he  said,  to  enter  into  some  details  as  to 


the  astonishing  progress  which  Greece  is  making ;  but  he 
feared  that  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was 
not  adequate,  and  he  had  therefore  to  confine  himself  to 
general  remarks.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  King's  Eng- 
lish, like  the  health  of  Prince  Bismarck,  should  be  of  a 
nature  to  give  way  exactly  at  the  moment  when  something 
specially  interesting  is  expected.  We  would  not  give  up 
the  Lord  Mayor's  mountains  and  undisturbed  seas,  but  we 
would  willingly  give  up  everything  else  that  was  said  on 
this  occasion  in  order  to  have  had  a  few  facts  from  so 
high  an  authority  as  to  this  astonishing  progress  of  Greece 
and  the  Greeks.  Mr.  Gladstone  closed  the  proceedings 
by  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  comforted  the  King  by  as- 
suring him  that  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  is  pursued  in 
England  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  is  equally  dear  to  Englishmen  of  every  party. 
The  King  has  timed  his  visit  well,  for  if  he  had  come  only 
a  very  little  sooner  he  might  have  heard  the  same  orator 
proclaim  that  sympathy  with  Greece  was  the  monopoly  of 
Liberals.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gladstone  adverted  to  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  might  be  termed 
the  divine  good  chance  that  had  befallen  the  Corporation, 
and  had  guided  it  to  fix  the  reception  of  the  King  for  the 
very  day  when  the  Berlin  Conference  was  to  begin  its 
sittings  and  mark  out  the  border-line  of  the  territory  by 
which  Greece  is  to  be  enlarged. 

From  poetry  we  must  come  to  prose,  and  endeavour  to 
supply  from  the  Consular  Reports  presented  to  Parliament 
some  of  those  facts  which  the  King's  imperfect  English 
prevented  him  from  offering  to  the  English  public.  King 
George  at  the  age  of  eighteen  accepted  the  crown  of 
Greece,  in  1863,  so  that  he  has  now  reigned  seventeen 
years,  and  has  passed  from  boyhood  to  manhood  in  his 
strange  home.  His  time  has  been  largely  occupied  by  the 
formation  and  resignation  of  Ministries,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  his  Ministries  being  less  than  a  year.  His  kingdom 
enjoys  a  revenue  of  a  little  over  1,600,000?.,  and  indulges 
in  an  expenditure  of  a  little  over  2,100,000?.  The  deficit 
in  the  last  year  for  which  a  return  has  been  published  is 
larger  than  that  in  ordinary  years,  owing  to  the  efforts 
Greece  has  recently  been  making  to  augment  its  military 
strength.  But  there  always  is  a  deficit  in  Greek  finance, 
and  we  find  this  habitual  deficit  attributed  in  the  States- 
man's Year-Booh  to  the  excessive  number  of  Government 
officials,  which  is  said  to  amount  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  population.  As  the  total  population  is  calculated  at 
somewhat  over  1,600,000,  there  would  thus  be  140,000 
officials,  a  number  which  we  have  no  means  of  disputing, 
but  which  we  should  have  thought  simply  incredible. 
The  King  started  well,  for  not  only  did  he  bring 
with  him  Corfu  as  a  present  from  England,  but  he  had 
a  loan  granted  him  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling, 
guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Each  Power 
guarantees  its  own  third  of  the  loan,  and  by  a  subsequent 
arrangement  what  Greece  had  to  pay  for  each  third  of 
the  loan  was  reduced  to  a  sum  of  12,000?.  a  year;  and  out 
of  our  fraction  we  very  kindly  allow  the  King  by  way  of 
pocket  money  4,000?.  a  year.  So  that  the  King,  while 
enjoying  the  impassioned  oratory  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  must 
have  had  it  in  his  mind  that  he  was  getting  something  out 
of  England  much  more  substantial  than  fruit,  flowers,  and 
poetry.  He  has  got  a  little  navy,  comprising  two  ironclads, 
and  manned  by  384  sailors,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
crews  are  kept  in  good  order,  as  they  are  commanded  by 
no  fewer  than  269  officers.  He  has  also  got  an  army, 
the  normal  strength  of  which  is  14,000  men ;  and 
here  again  the  same  attentive  provision  for  discipline 
is  observable,  for  3,000  officers  command  11,000  privates. 
The  trade  of  Greece  is  almost  entirely  with  England, 
and  appeal's  to  be  curiously  stationary.  Ten  years  ago  the 
exports  from  Greece  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
1,526,000?.  ;  now  they  have  risen  to  1,763,000?.  These 
exports  to  Great  Britain  consist  almost  entirely  of  cur- 
rants, as  Greece  has  nothing  else  to  send  us.  The  imports 
of  British  produce  into  Greece,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
goods,  ten  years  ago  reached  974,000?.,  and  now  reach 
982,000?.  In  short,  Greece,  having  nothing  else  to  send, 
sends  us  currants,  and  takes  back  a  trifling  amount  of 
cotton  goods,  and  both  in  regard  to  its  supply  and  its 
demand  stands  to  us  almost  exactly  as  it  stood  ten  years 
ago. 

Figures  like  these  will  explain  the  regret  which  all 
persons  acquainted  with  Consular  statistics  must  have  felt 
at  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  King's  English  just  as 
he  was  going  to  justify  in  detail  the  statement  of  the 
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address  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  Greek  commercial  enterprise  with  foreign  States, 
and  particularly  with  Great  Britain.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  assured  the  King  that  they  have  a  keen 
eye  for  currants,  and  have  watched  with  unrelaxing  vigi- 
lance the  arrivals  of  cargoes  of  this  useful  fruit.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an  astonishing 
develop  ment  of  Greek  commercial  enterprise  may  warrant  us 
in  assuming  that  more  currants  have  come  to  hand  than  is 
generally  supposed  ;  but  the  increase  appears  to  have  es- 
caped the  less  penetrating  watchfulness  of  our  Consular 
authorities.  Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country;  but, 
far  from  having  agricultural  produce  to  export,  it  has  to 
make  up  by  importations  from  South  Russia  the  corn  which 
it  cannot  grow  in  sufficient  quantities  for  itself;  and  the 
general  condition  of  Greek  agriculture  may  be  to  some 
extent  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  is  in- 
habited by  about  two  million  goats,  who  browse  about  at 
will  and  destroy  whatever  tempts  them.  The  two  most 
favourable  signs  that  prosaic  inquirers  can  find  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Greece  are  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  attention  given  to  public  instruction.  In 
nine  years  from  1870  the  increase  of  population  was 
221,000,  or  about  14  per  cent.  It  is  extremely  unfair  to 
compare  Greece  with  other  small  States  which  are  thriving 
on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  civilization.  If  a  just  com- 
parison is  to  be  made,  Portugal  may  be  taken  as  the 
highest  class  of  State  with  which  Greece  can  be  com- 
pared. From  that  excellent  repertory  of  information, 
Mr.  Martin's  Year-BooJc,  we  learn  that  in  six  years  the 
population  of  Portugal,  which  is  about  four  millions,  only 
increased  by  60,000,  or  i{r  percent.,  so  that  in  this  respect 
Greece  may  be  faii-lysaidtobe  shootiugfar  aheadof  Portugal. 
Education  has  undoubtedly  also  made  some  progress  in 
Greece.  Although  compulsory  education  has  been  nomin- 
ally established  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  education 
of  the  poor  still  remains  in  a  very  backward  state.  So 
lately  as  1870  it  was  found  that  only  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  grown-up  women  could  read  or  write.  But  a 
greater  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  to 
give  a  higher  education  to  those  who  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  There  are  schools  where  ancient  Greek  is 
taught,  there  are  gymnasia  for  the  more  advanced,  and 
there  is  a  University  which  is  understood  to  turn  out  pro- 
portionately more  advocates  and  doctors  with  nothing  to 
do  than  any  similar  institution  in  Europe.  The  truth  is 
that  Greece  is  still  very  new,  very  poor,  and  very  back- 
ward. It  still  must  point  to  a  possible  future,  and  not  to 
an  ascertained  present.  Englishmen  of  all  parties  will  join 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hoping  that  the  future  of  Greece 
may  be  as  bright  as  its  most  ardent  friends  anticipate. 
But  if  we  are  to  look  at  Greece,  not  as  it  may  be,  but  as  it 
is,  we  must  take  off  a  heavy  discount  before  we  can  accept 
the  flowery  statements  of  the  Guildhall  festivities. 


MR.  O'DONNELL'S  QUESTION. 

THE  confused  squabble  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  night  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  There  is 
but  one  opinion  as  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  taste,  and  there  are 
not  many  opinions  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  tact  and  pru- 
dence. Sir  W.  Haecourt  had  a  few  days  before  created 
general  irritation  by  his  harcs-and-rabbits  peech ;  but, 
according  to  a  writer  of  extreme  democratic  opinions,  he 
had  selected  the  best  mode  of  advocating  a  Bill  which, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  can  only  be  carried  by 
terror.  He  would  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed a  different  course  of  proceeding  in  the  later  discus- 
sion. It  was  quite  useless  to  try  to  frighten  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  by  accusing  him  of  giving  powerful  support  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell.  Lord  Hartington  afterwards  made  the 
best  of  an  awkward  blunder  by  contending  that  new  reme- 
dies were  necessary  for  unprecedented  breaches  of  order. 
In  a  case  where  there  was  no  appeal  to  his  party  loyalty, 
Lord  Hartington  would  not  seriously  maintain  that  extem- 
poraneous rules  ought  to  be  invented  and  applied,  especially 
by  so  impetuous  a  leader  of  the  House  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Speaker  ruled  that  no  such  course  had  been  followed 
for  two  hundred  years ;  but  he  somewhat  compromised  his 
authority  when  he  added  that  during  that  period  no 
similar  provocation  had  occurred.  The  Speaker  has  cer- 
tainly not  read  all  the  debates  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  which  contain  some  specimens  of  sufficiently  extra- 
vagant language.    Not  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 


Burke  hurled  down  his  celebrated  dagger  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Resuscitated  precedents  drawn 
from  distant  times  are  sometimes  the  grossest  innovations. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Cranwortii  fortunately  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  introduce  life  peers  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  although  they  were  able  to  quote  some  cases  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tudors.  Mr.  Gladstone 
wras  scarcely  more  felicitous  in  his  reference  to  his  own 
contrivance  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to 
the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty.  Constitutional  statesmen 
ought  to  abide  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  modern  or  con- 
temporary legislation. 

The  impropriety  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  question  and  speech 
was  curiously  illustrated  by  the  unanimous  disapproval  of 
his  own  party ;  but  perhaps  his  friends  objected  rather  to 
the  application  of  his  censure  than  to  the  gross  indecency 
of  a  public  attack  on  a  foreign  Ambassador.  It  is  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  pleasure  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  first,  and  a 
democrat  afterwards.  To  this  extent  the  Irish  priests, 
though  they  have  lost  much  of  their  electoral  influence, 
are  deemed  to  be  still  worth  conciliation.  The  majority  of 
the  party  are  rather  democratic  than  Ultramontane,  and 
they  can  pardon  M.  Challemel-Lacour's  hostility  to  the 
Church  in  consideration  of  his  avowed  and  strong  Republi- 
can opinions.  They  were  perhaps  as  little  careful  as  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  inquire  whether  he  had  really  ordered  a 
body  of  soldiei's  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood  ;  and  they  may 
have  shared  the  common  belief  that  he  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  have  sacked  a  convent.  Some  vigorous  episodes 
in  his  administration  of  Lyons  would  suit  the  popular 
Irish  taste.  It  was  well  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  the 
means  of  vindicating  the  character  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor from  Mr.  O'Donnell's  imputations.  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  than  Mr.  O'Donnell's  determination  to 
persevere  by  the  aid  of  a  fiction  which  has  often  been  used 
for  similar  purposes.  The  announcement  by  a  member 
who  is  called  to  order  that  he  intends  to  conclude  with  a 
motion  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  debates.  As  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  reminded  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright 
had  employed  the  same  pretext  for  making  an  elaborate 
speech  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  Speaker  deserves 
credit  for  his  consistent  efforts  to  supj>ress  a  practice  which 
is  obviously  inconvenient.  He  has  not  fully  succeeded, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  attributes  his  failure  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  late  leaders  of  Opposition  to  support 
his  own  remonstrances  against  the  abuse. 

The  interest  of  the  question  whether  a  formal  motion 
would  justify  an  otherwise  irregular  speech  was  entirely 
superseded  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  startling  motion  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  be  not  heard.  He  rose  in  the  first  instance  to 
order,  though  he  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  called  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  order.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
call  to  order  is  necessarily  addressed  to  some  offender. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  was  a  much  more  striking  viola- 
tion of  order  as  the  term  has  been  commonly  understood. 
The  great  majority  of  the  House  was  wholly  free  from  any 
desire  to  hear  Mr.  O'Donnell,  but  it  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  silence  him  by  a  method  which  might  suppress  all  freedom 
of  debate.  The  consequences  which  might  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  precedent  were  at  once  generally 
perceived ;  and  among  othera  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
exposed  in  temperate  language  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed novelty,  when  Sir  W.  Harcourt  discerned  in  his 
argument  a  complicity  with  the  chief  offender.  The  Irish 
members  who  had  declined  to  take  part  in  the  original 
quarrel  at  once  burst  into  full  cry  against  a  presumptuous 
and  despotic  Minister.  It  was  easy  to  assume  that  Mi-. 
Gladstone  claimed  for  himself  a  right  to  silence  any  op- 
ponent by  inducing  his  majority  to  vote  that  a  hostile 
speech  shoxtld  not  be  heard.  To  more  temperate  critics 
it  was  obvious  that  any  power  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
claimed  for  himself  must,  if  it  were  recognized,  be 
shared  by  the  humblest  member  of  the  House.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  that  a  tyrannical  Minister  should  sup- 
press freedom  of  debate,  but  a  general  right  of  pro- 
hibition on  the  motion  of  any  private  member  would 
produce  intolerable  anarchy.  After  a  long  and  varied 
discussion,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  good  sense  to  with- 
draw his  hasty  motion;  and  he  had  no  need  to  renew 
it  when  Mr.  "O'Donnell  attempted  to  repeat  his  offensive 
questions  and  statements.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  Standing  Orders  should  not  be  amended  so  as  to 
prevent  speeches  made  on  the  pretext  of  fictitious  motions. 
If  the  Speaker  at  the  same  time  excluded  from  the  paper 
argumentative  questions,  a  certain  check  would  be  offered 
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J"E  in  England  have  a  habit,  some  of  us  of  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  the  absence  of  a  too  rigid 
attention  to  logical  consistency  in  matters  of  public  im- 
portance, and  some  of  us  of  deploring  this  absence.  Both 
parties  can  find  material  to  their  purpose  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Beadlaugh  case.  This  Report 
practically  upsets  the  conclusion  ai-rived  at  by  the  pre- 
vious Committee,  with  the  additional  eccentricity  that 
the  conclusion  in  question  lay  quite  out  of  the  scope 
of  the  actual  inquiry.  That  Select  Committees  should 
report  adversely  to  one  another  is  perhaps  nothing  very 
novel  or  remarkable.  But  that  a  Committee  which 
was  supposed  to  be  merely  an  enlarged  edition  of  its 
predecessor,  and  which  was  appointed,  not  to  reconsider 
the  decision  of  that  predecessor,  but  to  consider  the 
further  issues  which  that  decision  had  opened  up,  should 


to  irrelevance  and  obstruction.  His  refusal  to  allow  Mr. 
O'Donnell  on  Thursday  to  put  a  question  which  has  in 
consequence  not  been  divulged  met  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House.  Only  a  few  minutes  were  wasted 
by  the  protest  of  the  aggrieved  member,  who,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  create  further  disturbance,  judiciously  relieved 
the  House  of  his  presence.  A  vote  that  a  member  should 
not  be  heard  might  be  interposed,  like  the  veto  of  a  Roman 
Tribune,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  necessary  business.  One 
member  indeed,  in  a  spirit  of  humorous  retaliation,  re- 
duced the  proposal  to  absurdity  by  moving  that  Sir 
W.  Hakcourt  himself  should  not  be  heard.  The  Irish 
members  at  least  were  determined  that  the  House  should 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  their  remonstrances  and 
protests,  one  of  their  number  complacently  reminding  the 
House  of  the  twenty-six  hours'  sitting  in  1877  which  did 
so  much  to  bring  Parliamentary  debate  into  contempt. 

The  provisional  or  partial  alliance  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Home  Rule  party  seems  to  be  already  dis- 
solved. The  speeches  of  several  Irish  members  on  the 
conflict  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  con- 
tained threats  of  obstruction  which  will  probably  be 
carried  into  effect  on  the  first  opportunity.  Even  Mr. 
Forstee's  admission  of  the  principle  that  compensation 
may  in  certain  cases  be  given  for  disturbance  on  non- 
payment of  rent  will  fail  to  conciliate  the  representatives 
of  the  Land  League.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  last 
Parliament  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  remarkably 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  obstruction,  but 
the  Standing  Order  which  he  passed,  with  the  consent  of 
both  parties,  immediately  before  the  dissolution  may  possibly 
be  effective  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Palmerston  or  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, in  their  best  days,  might  perhaps  have  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  not 
been  acquired  by  their  successors.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
the  advantage  of  unequalled  eloquence,  and  he  commands 
an  irresistible  majority ;  but  he  has  never  been  distin- 
guished by  skill  in  the  management  of  men,  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  have  the  undesirable  faculty  of  producing 
constant  irritation.  The  prospects  of  a  tranquil  and  useful 
Session  are  at  present  not  encouraging.  The  Bradladgh 
controversy,  which  may  perhaps  not  even  have  approached 
its  conclusion,  has  already  wasted  much  valuable  time.  The 
annoyance  and  resentment  which  are  provoked  by  the  un- 
justifiable Bill  for  the  suppression  of  ground  game  will 
find  the  fuller  expression  because  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  offer  unnecessary  offence  to  the  pro- 
posed victimsof  one-sided  legislation.  On  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  the  House  will  perhaps  be  really  unanimous, 
though  the  opponents  of  the  measure  will  not  avow  their  real 
indifference  to  the  provisions  which  they  may  ostensibly 
oppose.  The  best  argument  for  the  reduction  of  the  Irish 
borough  franchise  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  some 
of  the  members  who  are  returned  under  the  present  system. 
A  further  degradation  of  the  suffrage  will  establish  theo- 
retical symmetry,  and  it  can  scarcely  make  the  representa- 
tion much  worse.  It  is  not  known  whether  Sir  G. 
Campbell  will  press  his  motion  for  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill  until  a  more  comprehensive  Irish  Reform  Bill  is 
introduced.  The  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
perhaps  a  section  of  the  Opposition,  will  gladly  deprive 
the  Irish  agitators  of  one  of  their  favourite  grievances. 
If  the  obstructive  faction  should  unexpectedly  suspend  its 
operations  during  the  Session,  it  will  almost  establish  a 
claim  to  a  kind  of  gratitude. 


find  its  way  out  of  its  difficulty  by  eluding  it  altogether 
and  ignoring  the  very  conditions  of  its  own  existence — ■ 
this  surely  is  a  curious  state  of  things.  The  first  Com- 
mittee decided  before  the  20th  of  May  that  persons  judici- 
aUy  permitted  in  certain  cases  to  make  affirmation  instead 
of  oath  in  courts  of  justice  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
same  alternative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  so  de- 
ciding they  gave  their  opinion  with  the  strictest  pertinence 
to  the  reference  made  to  them.  The  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent Committee  included  the  facts  and  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Bradladgh  claims  to  make,  not  the  affirmation, 
but  the  oath,  the  law  applicable  to  his  claim,  and  the  right 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  House  to  concede  or  refuse  that 
claim.  On  all  these  points  the  Committee  report  ad- 
versely to  Mr.  Bradladgh,  and  if  their  Report  had 
stopped  here  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  bo 
said  against  it.  The  House,  being  in  doubt  about  ita 
powers,  has  appointed  two  Committees  to  enlighten  it 
on  the  two  different  parts  of  the  case.  The  first  Com- 
mittee was  to  deal  with  the  affirmation,  the  second  with 
the  oath  ;  and  if  the  Reports  of  both  had  been  guided 
by  the  same  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  reference,  they 
would  have  furnished  the  House  with  all  sufficient  infor- 
mation. 

It  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  evident  all  along  that 
the  Government  aimed  at  something  more  than  this. 
Their  desire — a  desire  by  no  means  unnatural,  if  not  wholly 
justifiable — has  been  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  handling 
a  rather  unsavoury  business.  This  responsibility  they  would 
not  have  avoided  had  the  second  Committee  been  as  careful 
not  to  go  ultra  vires  as  the  first.  The  House,  with  the 
evidence  before  it  that  Mr.  Bradladgh  could  not  be  allowed 
to  affirm,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  oath,  would 
have  had  either  to  refuse  him  all  means  of  fulfilling  his 
constituents'  mandate,  or  to  legislate  afresh  for  his  relief. 
In  either  case  the  Government  must  have  taken  a  side — a. 
thing  which  they  clearly  do  not  desire  to  do,  and  which  their 
previous  conduct  in  the  matter  has  made  it  anything  but 
easy  for  them  to  do.  It  was  therefore  in  their  interest 
that  some  back  way,  if  possible,  should  be  found  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  this  back  way  was  found  by  a  very  singular 
device,  due,  it  seems,  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon.  The  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  Report  had  been 
reached,  the  reasons  of  the  Committee  for  thinking  that 
Mr.  Bradladgh's  compliance  with  the  form  of  taking  the 
oath  would  not  bo  a  taking  of  it  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  being  rather  ingenious  and  quite  conclusive. 
Mr.  Bradladgh,  say  the  Committee,  has  alleged  his  own 
practice  of  affirming  in  courts  of  justice.  Now,  before  so 
affirming,  ho  must  have  satisfied  the  judge  that  an  oath 
would  not  be  binding  on  his  conscience.  Therefore  in  the 
parallel  case  the  oath  must  be  supposed  to  be  equally  not* 
binding,  and  the  taking  of  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  satis- 
faction of  the  demands  of  the  statute.  At  this  point  Sir 
R.  Cross  moved  to  add  "  That  Mr.  Bradladgh  cannot 
"  take  his  seat  unless  enabled  to  do  so  by  fresh  legis- 
"  lation."  This  was  practically  only  a  summing  up,  in 
other  words,  of  the  conclusions  (separately  arrived  at, 
but  mutually  complementary)  of  the  two  Committees  ; 
and  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
"  pear  to  your  Committee  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
"  their  reference  to  make  any  special  recommendation  'on 
"  the  subject,"  saved  it  from  the  objection  to  which  the 
alternative  addition  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  is  exposed. 
That  addition  ignores  the  scope  of  the  reference  in  a  man- 
ner almost  heroic,  reverses  the  decision  of  the  previous 
Committee  with  still  greater  audacity,  and  makes  a  recom- 
mendation which,  whatever  its  convenience  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  of  their  supporters,  i?  of  extraordinary 
feebleness,  and  at  the  same  time  undignified  to  the  last  degree. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Simon's  paragraph  rehearsing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  former  Committee's  decision  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  votes  suggests  that  Mr.  Bradladgh  should 
be  allowed  to  affirm  without  interference,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  courts  of  law  in  an  action,  which  any- 
body is  at  liberty  to  bring,  for  the  penalties  incurred  by  a 
member  who  exercises  his  privileges  unsworn.  At  this 
action,  as  at  the  affirmation,  the  House  is  requested  to 
wink,  despite  its  ancient  and  far  from  unhealthy  jealousy 
of  any  meddling  in  its  affairs  by  the  courts  of  law.  The 
paragraph  was  carried  by  a  "straight"  party  vote,  even 
Mr.  Hopwood,  whose  action  practically  decided  the  opinion 
of  the  former  Committee,  taking  the  same  line  as  hia 
political  friends. 

It   cannot   be   doubted   that   the   adoption  of  this 
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Report  will  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  in  the 
House,  and  tliere  is  as  little  doubt  that  this  opposition 
will  be  amply  justified.  Indeed  it  would  require  some 
ingenuity  to  draw  up  a  paragraph  which  should  be  wrong 
in  more  ways  than  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon's.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  objection — technically  at  least  fatal 
and  final — that  the  Committee  have  entirely  overstepped 
their  reference  in  making  any  such  recommendation. 
They  were  not  asked  to  tell  the  House  what  it  should  do 
generally,  but  what  were  the  facts  and  what  was  the  law 
as  to  certain  specific  points.  They  were  not  asked  to  dis- 
cuss the  division  lists  of  the  previous  Committee.  They 
were  not  instructed  to  consider  the  question  of  affirmation 
at  all.  They  were  not  asked  whether  the  courts  of  law 
could  supply  at  a  pinch  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
They  were  not  asked  whether  the  House  should  or  should 
not  "  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  Mr.  Bradlaugii  "  from 
adopting  this  way.  On  all  these  points,  therefore,  the  re- 
commendation is  practically  not  the  recommendation  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  simply 
the  private  opinion  of  a  dozen  members  who  happen  to 
find  themselves  in  a  committee-room  with  nine  other 
members  of  a  different  opinion.  And  this  recommendation, 
technically  irregular  and  worthless,  is  at  least  as  bad  in 
matter  as  it  is  in  form.  The  flat  contradiction  of  the 
result  arrived  at  by  the  previous  Committee  may  be  said  to 
be  part  of  its  technical,  rather  than  of  its  material  defects, 
though  this  also  is  in  itself  a  most  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous precedent,  made  more  mischievous  and  dangerous 
by  the  reason  assigned  for  it.  But  the  actual  recom- 
mendation itself  gives  amply  sufficient  hold  even  to  the 
least  enterprising  opponent.  At  present  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  House  to  show 
that  affirmation,  instead  of  swearing,  is  in  any  case  legally 
possible  for  Mr.  Bradlaugii.  The  Speaker  does  not  con- 
sider himself  justified  in  saying  that  it  is,  and  a  Select 
Committee  has  decided  that  it  is  not.  Yet  the  House, 
to  whose  judgment  the  matter  was  distinctly  referred  by 
the  Speaker  himself,  is  invited  to  refrain  altogether  from 
giving  that  judgment,  and  to  permit  a  proceeding  which 
the  only  authoritative  decision  pronounces  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. And  it  is  to  do  this  in  the  hope  that  somebody  or 
Other  will  thereupon  save  it  from  the  consequences  of  its 
inaction,  and  from  the  disagreeableness  of  deciding  on  any 
action  at  all,  by  having  recourse  to  a  court  of  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  House  of  Commons- 
cutting  a  sorrier  figure  than  that  which  it  is  proposed 
that  it  shall  assume  in  this  matter.    For,  apart  from  the 
indignity  and  cowardice  of  thus  shirking  a  decision,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  House,  by  adopting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  will  not  merely  be  ex- 
posing Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  an  action  and  a  possible  penalty. 
By  conniving  at  his  affirmation,  the  House  will  have  made 
itself  one  with  Mr.  Bradlaugii,  and  will  invite  the  courts 
of  law  to  pronounce  on  the  legality  and  propriety  of  its 
own  conduct.    A  more  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine.    Its  indirect  object  is 
indeed,  as  we  have  said,  obvious,  and  the  Government 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  grateful  to  Serjeant  Simon"  for  his 
intentions  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bypath 
he  has  indicated  to  them  will  not,  like  other  bypaths,  land 
them  in  a  much  profounder  slough  of  difficulty  than  a 
more  straightforward  course  would  have  done.    There  is, 
to  begin  with,  the  certainty  of  a  great  fight  on  extremely 
disadvantageous  ground,  and  where  a  numerical  victory 
must  inevitably  be  attended  with  hopeless  defeat  in  argu- 
ment. Next  there  is  the  extraordinaxy  and  most  damaging 
spectacle  which  will  be  presented  by  a  collusive  action,  if 
it  be  collusive,  or  by  a  genuine  action  brought  by  some  one 
who  dares  to  do  the  duty  which  Ministry  and  Parliament 
have  shirked.    Lastly,  there  is  in  all  probability  in  store  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  a  dilemma  not  less  em- 
barrassing than  that  from  which  they  are  trying  to  escape. 
Whether  the  decision  of  a  court  is  for  or  against  Mr. 
Bradlaugu,  it  will  probably  be  found  impossible  to  leave 
the  matter  without  an  attempt  at  some  more  satisfactory 
settlement  in  the  way  of  legislation,   or  else  without 
leaving  the  elect  of  Northampton  still  deprived  of  his 
seat.    The  bypath  will  in  that  case  simply  have  led  round 
into  the  high  road  at  about  the  same  spot  as  that  whence 
the  traveller  diverged.    In  such  cases  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  traveller  emerges  not  only  with  loss  of 
time  and  temper,  but  also  of  cleanliness. 


THE  BUDGET. 

THE  most  objectionable  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Budget  is  the  additional  penny  of  Income-tax  which 
alone  renders  the  other  provisions  possible.  If  it  is  only 
retained  for  one  year  the  burden  will  be  borne  with  more 
or  less  impatience ;  but  experience  shows  that  every  in- 
crease in  the  rate  has  a  tendency  to  survive  tho  occasion 
of  its  immediate  origin.  No  Finance  Minister  has  altered 
the  percentage  of  the  tax  on  income  so  often  or  so  largely 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  i860  he  made  an  additional  penny 
in  the  pound  the  condition  of  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
which  was  effected  in  the  following  year.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  refer  with  complacency  to  an  expe- 
riment which  has  proved  eminently  successful.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  recall  the  time  when  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
of  glass,  and  of  bricks  was  restrained  and  embarrassed  by 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  Excise.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  good  reason  for  his  lively  description  of  the  panic  as 
to  rags  which,  before  the  introduction  of  many  alternative 
materials  of  paper-making,  seemed  not  unreasonable.  On 
the  present  occasion  he  will  have  no  need  to  provoke  an 
irritating  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  strain 
the  Constitution  by  the  device  of  an  indivisible  Budget, 
which  has  since  been  adopted,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  by 
colonial  imitators.  In  the  late  O'Donnell  debate  Mr. 
Gladstone  boasted  that  his  experiment  of  1861  had -no 
precedent  within  more  than  two  hundred  years.  He 
failed  to  perceive  that  he  uttered  the  strongest  censure 
on  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  a  revival  of  obsolete 
practice.  The  excuse  for  such  operations  as  those 
of  i860  and  1880  is  that,  in  removing,  by  aid  of  the 
Income-tax,  duties  on  commodities,  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  create  an  elastic  source  of  wealth,  if  not 
of  revenue.  The  whole  community  has  probably  been  en- 
riched by  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  to  a  much  larger 
amount  than  the  sum  contributed  for  the  purpose  in  the 
form  of  Income-tax.  It  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  re- 
member that  in  such  cases  one  class  is  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  and  financiers  ought  always  to  bear 
in  mind  the  special  inequality  which  is  caused  by  every 
additional  penny  in  the  pound.  The  Income-tax  is  ap- 
proximately just  when  it  is  levied  for  a  long  period  at  the 
same  rate  ;  for  ten  terms  of  an  income  worth  three  years' 
purchase,  earned  perhaps  by  half  a  dozen  successive  re- 
cipients, are  equal  in  value  to  an  annuity  for  thirty 
years.  An  Income-tax  for  a  single  year  is  levied  on  earn- 
ings and  profits  at  the  same  rate  as  on  property  which 
may  be  thirtyfold  greater  in  value.  Another  class  of  tax- 
payers will  in  the  present  instance  be  subject  to  oppres- 
sion, if  not  to  inequality.  Landowners  are  now  suffering 
under  an  extraordinary  depression  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  more  or  less  permanent.  Their  share  of  the  extra 
penny  in  the  pound  will  in  many  cases  be  levied  on 
imaginary  receipts  which  might  rather  be  described  as 
losses.  The  ease  with  which  the  official  operator  gives 
another  turn  to  the  fiscal  screw  sometimes  blinds  him  to 
the  pain  which  he  inflicts  on  the  victim. 

In  one  respect  the  payers  of  Income-tax  may  possibly 
receive  eventual  compensation  for  their  almost  exclusive 
share  in  the  latest  addition  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
beer  duty,  like  the  Income-tax,  will  furnish  future  Govern- 
ments with  another  variable  or  elastic  revenue  in  times  of 
difficulty.  The  malt  duty  could  not  have  been  temporarily 
increased  without  risk  of  active  opposition  from  the 
farmers,  who  are  still  a  powerful  body.  A  percentage  on 
beer  will  in  the  first  instance  fall  on  a  few  thousands  of 
brewers,  who  will  perhaps  not  be  able  to  pass  on  the 
burden  to  the  consumers.  A  candidate  at  a  late  election 
was  said  to  propound,  as  his  central  principle  and  chief 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  a  constituency,  the  simple 
maxim  of  beer  at  a  penny  a  quart.  Though  his  aspirations 
will  not  be  realized,  a  custom  almost  as  binding  as  law  has 
fixed  the  retail  price  of  beer.  The  publicans  and  the 
brewers,  if  they  find  that  their  profits  are  declining,  can 
only  secure  themselves  against  loss,  not  by  increase  of 
price,  but  by  deterioration  of  quality.  For  these 
reasons  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  future  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  to  meet  sudden  demands  by  ad- 
ditional taxation  of  beer  in  place  of  income  ;  or  prob- 
ably to  effect  both  operations  at  the  same  time.  A 
shilling  charge  on  thirty-six  gallons  will  correspond  to  less 
than  a°twelfth  of  a  penny  on  a  pint  of  beer.  The  manu- 
facturer and  the  vendor  will  be  compelled  to  divide  tho 
loss  ;  ar.d  at  present  popular  feeling  is  hostile  to  publicans, 
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and  indifferent  to  the  complaints  of  brewers,  especially  to 
those  of  the  richer  part  of  their  body.  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  seriously  justify  the  double  burden  which  he 
imposes  on  publicans  as  a  retribution  for  their  hostility 
during  the  late  election.  Vindictive  finance  would  be  only 
worthy  of  a  Jacobin,  though  the  Liberal  party  will  not  be 
unwilling  to  propagate  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  bad 
luck  which  attends  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Hares 
and  Rabbits  Bill  inflicts  profound  annoyance  on  the  land- 
lords whom  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  as  his  enemies,  and 
the  heavy  tax  on  public-houses  will  be  at  least  equally  un- 
palatable to  the  licensed  victuallers  ;  but  the  increased 
charge  for  licences  will  be  defended  on  less  immoral 
grounds.  Late  changes  in  the  law  and  increased  strictness 
of  administration  have  produced  their  intended  efi'ect  in 
discouraging  the  establishment  of  new  public-houses, 
though  the  old  licences  have  not  been  withdrawn.  The 
trade,  therefore,  enjoys  a  more  and  more  valuable  mono- 
poly, which  is  by  an  odd  coincidence  the  immediate  result 
of  the  temperance  agitation.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  judge  whether  the  proposed  licence  duty  is  moderate  or 
excessive  in  amount ;  but  a  privilege  which  insures  large 
profits  to  the  holder  is,  in  itself,  a  legitimate  subject  of 
taxation.  A  portion  of  the  burden,  though  not  the  whole, 
will  fall  on  the  owners  of  public-houses,  who  are  rarely 
the  same  with  the  occupiers.  In  towns  and  in  many 
country  districts,  the  brewers,  as  the  principal  holders  of 
public-house  property,  will  be  expected  to  divide  the 
burden  with  their  tenants. 

The  brewers  will  also  complain  of  the  disagreeable  inter- 
vention of  the  revenue  officers  with  their  processes  of 
manufacture  and  their  conduct  of  business.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  objection  to  Excise  duties,  though  they 
are  perhaps  somewhat  less  popularly  odious  than  when 
Johnson  inserted  his  celebrated  definition  in  his  Dictionary. 
The  only  excuse  for  an  excise  on  beer  is  that  money  must 
be  had  ;  and  that,  as  compared  with  beer,  malt  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  raw  niatei'ial.  The  malt- 
sters will  therefore  gain  an  advantage  somewhat  greater 
than  the  grievance  which  is  inflicted  on  brewers  ;  and  when 
the  same  person  conducts  both  trades  his  gains  will  pro- 
bably exceed  his  loss.  Brewers  will  perhaps  bo  supplied 
with  better  and  cheaper  malt  to  compensate  in  part  for  the 
duties  to  which  they  arc  liable.  To  the  balance  of  hard- 
ship which  remains  they  must  reconcile  themselves  as  to  a 
permanent  evil.  The  tax,  once  imposed,  will  not  be  re- 
pealed in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  unless  a 
future  financier  more  inventive  than  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self should  substitute  some  other  subject-matter  for  beer, 
as  beer  now  takes  the  place  of  malt.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
predecessors  properly  refused  to  reduce  the  malt  duty,  be- 
cause it  was  not  worth  while  to  interfere  with  the  trade 
except  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  large  revenue ;  and  they 
shrank  from  abolition  because  they  were  not  so  clever  or  so 
bold  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  Few  persons  now  alive  recollect 
the  old  beer  duty  which  was  abolished  amidst  universal 
satisfaction  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  technical 
difficulty  of  gauging  the  quality  of  beer  for  the  purpose  of 
proportionate  taxation  will  be  imperfectly  surmounted. 
If  all  beer  were  of  the  same  strength  and  purity,  a  tax  on 
the  sale  of  the  commodity  would  be  less  vexatious  than  an 
Excise  duty,  and  it  would  be  equally  productive. 

The  confidence  which  is  felt  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
skill  and  fortune  accounts  for  the  general  readiness  to 
overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  Budget  is  at  present 
provisional.  The  proposed  reduction  of  the  Customs 
duties  on  wine  is  professedly  offered  as  the  price  of  the 
concession  of  a  reasonable  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 
The  fallacy  involved  in  the  transaction  is  generally  under- 
stood in  England ;  but  practical  necessities  are  properly 
preferred  to  sound  theories.  The  eminent  economist  who 
was  lately  French  Ambassador  probably  represented  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  convince  the  Chamber  of  the  expediency  of 
comparatively  unrestricted  trade,  except  by  offering  a  direct 
and  tangible  boon  to  some  section  of  French  producers. 
The  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  bad  probably  been 
arranged  with  M.  Leon  Say,  who  had  not  left  London  at  the 
date  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  It  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Ambassador  had  the  authority  of  his 
Government  to  offer  a  treaty  not  more  onerous  to  English 
commerce  than  that  which  is  about  to  expire ;  but  M.  DE 
Freycinet  has  since  assured  the  Chamber  that  his  Govern- 
ment has  not  entered  into  any  agreement.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's unwise  proposal  of  taxing  bottled  wines  at  a  higher 


rate  will  divide  even  the  wine-growers,  and  unite  in 
hostility  to  a  treaty  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  bottles  and  corks.  The  chances,  on 
the  whole,  are  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duty  depends.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Chamber  will  ratify  any  engage- 
ment which  may  have  been  assumed  by  the  Ministers.  M. 
Pouyer  Quertier  and  M.  Waddington  of  Rouen  will  not 
relax  in  their  endeavours  to  retain  a  monopoly  in  their 
own  manufactures  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  additional 
demand  for  the  produce  of  the  Southern  vineyards.  The 
wine-growers  are  probably  not  so  well  organized  as  the 
cotton-spinners;  but  the  proposal  made  by  the  English 
Government  will  perhaps,  with  some  additional  concession, 
influence  the  popular  sentiment.  The  reduction  of  the 
duty,  amounting  to  three-halfpence  on  a  pint  of  light 
claret,  will  not  greatly  matter  to  the  English  consumer.  It 
is  not  stated  whether  the  rest  of  the  Budget  is  to  be 
enacted  if  the  French  Government  should  fail  to  make  the 
concessions  which  were  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duty. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE  AND  THE  TREATY 
OF  COMMERCE. 

THE  delicacy  of  the  negotiations  upon  the  success  of 
which  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  depends 
is  clearly  shown  by  some  recent  proceedings  in  the  French 
Senate.  On  Monday  M.  de  Freycinet  waited  on  the  Tariff 
Committee  to  give  explanations  of  the  alleged  signature 
by  M.  Leon  Say  and  Lord  Granville  of  certain  bases  on 
which  the  negotiations  are  to  proceed.  The  Senate  is 
evidently  not  at  all  disposed  to  have  a  treaty  concluded 
over  the  head  of  the  Legislature,  and  upon  this  point  it 
will  probably  find  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  complete 
accord  with  it.  It  is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  the  neces- 
sities of  English  finance  should  have  driven  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  make  so  full  an  exposition  of  the  aims  of  the  English 
Government  as  he  made  in  his  Budget  speech.  The 
reduction  of  the  wine  duties  is  not  a  measure  which 
an  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  been 
likely  "to  propose  on  its  merits.  So  far  as  the  revision 
of  the  imposts  on  alcohol  are  concerned,  the  abolition  of  the 
Malt-tax  would  have  given  him  quite  occupation  enough  for 
one  Session.  Consequently  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  touch 
the  wine  duties  without  giving  a  full  statement  of  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  take  them  in  hand,  and  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  take  them  in  hand  was 
simply  that,  unless  he  was  authorized  to  do  so,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  offer  to  the  French  negotiators  in  re- 
turn for  the  concessions  he  asks  from  them.  Accordingly 
the  whole  story  had  to  be  told,  and,  when  told,  it  was 
hardly  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  a  Budget  Committee  strongly 
affected  by  Protectionist  views.  M.  de  Freycinet  was  able 
to  reassure  the  Committee  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
French  Government  are  already  pledged  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  The  Government,  he  said,  had  made  no 
agreement  on  the  subject.  The  letters  which  had  been 
exchanged  between  M.  Say  and  Lord  Granville  had  been 
of  the  most  general  kind.  M.  Say  had  offered  to  open 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  i860  on  four  bases — the  reduction  of  the  English 
wine  duties,  the  exclusion  from  the  treaty  of  any  reference 
to  cattle  and  agricultural  produce  entering  France,  the 
check  of  Customs  frauds,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  sense  of  the  development  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries.  By  this 
letter  M.  DE  Freycinet  admitted  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  bound.  What  the  Senate  is  anxious  to  know, 
however,  is  not  so  much  whether  the  French  Government  are 
bound  by  M.  Say's  letter  as  whether  they  are  bound  by  the 
interpretation  which  Lord  Granville  places  upon  M.  Say's 
letter.  Lord  Granville,  in  his  reply,  accepts  the  four 
points  enumerated  by  M.  L£on  Say  as  offering  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  negotiations,  but  he  makes  the  fourth  point 
a  little  more  definite.  The  improvement  in  the  statics 
quo,  he  says,  must  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  the  chief  products  of  English  industry. 
The  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  can 
be  developed  in  this  way  and  in  no  other,  though  this 
reduction  need  not  extend  to  all  English  products.  It 
was  consoling  to  the  Committee  to  learn  from  M.  de 
Freycinet  that  nothing  in  Lord  Granville's  letter,  as 
such,  committed  the  French  Government ;  but  when  he 
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had  left  them  they  could  not  disguise  their  uneasiness  lest 
the  French  Government  should  find  themselves  bound,  not 
by  Lord  Granville's  letter,  but  by  the  hard  and  unpleasant 
fact  underlying  Lord  Granville's  letter.  It  is  true  that 
the  words  "  developing  the  commercial  relations  between 
"  the  two  countries  "  do  not  mean  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
simply  because  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Granville 
takes  them.  But  they  may  mean  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
not  because  it  is  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Granville  takes 
them,  but  because  it  is  the  only  sense  which  can  possibly  be 
put  upon  them.  If  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  is  not  renewed, 
the  duties  on  English  goods  imported  into  France  will  be 
regulated  by  the  new  general  tariff.  Uidess,  therefore,  the 
proposed  development  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  is  to  admit  English  goods  into  France 
on  easier  terms  than  those  prescribed  by  the  general  tariff, 
it  will  not  be  a  development  at  all.  It  will  either  leave 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  where 
the  general  tariff  leaves  them,  or  it  will  alter  them  for  the 
worse. 

The  Committee  finally  determined  to  put  a  question  in 
the  Senate  the  next  day.  The  Chairman  discussed  with 
the  Committee  -what  sort  of  speech  he  should  make,  and 
on  Tuesday  he  asked  M.  de  Freycinet  whether  he  would 
await  the  passing  of  the  general  tariff  by  the  Senate  before 
concluding  any  new  commercial  treaties,  what  was  the 
bearing  of  the  correspondence  between  M.  Say  and  Lord 
Granville,  and  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government 
had  interpreted  that  correspondence  in  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Granville  had  interpreted  it.  Questions  of  this 
kind,  asked  by  a  protectionist  Committee,  are  not  easily 
answered  by  a  Government  which  is  more  enlightened  in 
such  matters  than  its  examiners.  M.  de  Freycinet  was 
able  to  rest  his  refusal  to  give  any  pledge  about  the  date 
at  which  a  treaty  with  England  should  be  concluded  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Executive  to  conclude  treaties, 
subject  to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  Legislature. 
As  regards  the  correspondence  between  M.  Say  and  Lord 
Granville,  the  Minister  said  that  the  French  Government 
were  bound  by  the  words  of  their  own  representative,  and 
by  no  others,  and  that  Lord  Granville  had  a  right  to  form 
his  own  opinion  of  M.  Say's  meaning.  The  majority  of  the 
Senators  present  seem  to  have  been  reassured  by  the  recol- 
lection that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  would  in  the  end  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  and  consequently  that, 
if  M.  Challemel-Lacour  signs  something  which  he  ought 
not  to  sign,  it  will  go  for  nothing  until  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  have  ratified  his  handiwork.  The  protectionist 
minority  remained,  of  course,  irreconcilable ;  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  in  particular  regretting  that  the  Government 
stood  committed  even  to  M.  Say's  letter.  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  is  a  consistent  protectionist ;  and,  quite  natu- 
rally, he  does  not  wish  the  commercial  relations  of  France 
and  England  to  be  developed.  In  his  opinion,  every 
country  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  self-sufficing  and  self- 
contained.  He  does  not  want  to  see  English  goods 
allowed  to  come  into  France  with  greater  freedom 
than  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  he  wishes  them 
kept  out  altogether.  It  is  of  far  more  moment, 
in  his  estimation,  that  France  should  manufacture 
cottons  than  that  she  should  export  wines,  and  ho  knows 
very  well  that  the  English  Government  will  not  reduce 
the  duty  on  wines  unless  the  French  Government  are 
ready  to  reduce  their  duties  either  on  imports  generally  or 
on  some  selected  imports.  Which  of  these  last  two  coui'ses 
is  taken  M.  Pouyer-Qcertier  does  not  much  care.  How- 
ever small  the  selection  may  be,  cotton  goods  are  sure  to 
find  a  place  in  it,  and  it  is  cotton  goods  that  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  is  specially  anxious  to  keep  at  a  distance.  If 
they  are  to  be  let  in,  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  keep  anything  else  out.  Nothing  came  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate,  but  the  drift  of  it  certainly  sug- 
gests that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
must  not  be  counted  on  as  certain.  As  the  English 
Government  have  but  one  inducement  to  offer  to  the 
Jfrench  Government,  so  the  French  Government  have 
but  one  inducement  to  offer  to  their  own  people.  Every 
industry  which  sees  the  protective  duty  imposed  for  its 
benefit  by  the  new  general  tariff  will  be  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  treaty  at  all ;  and  the  only  interest  that 
can  be  expected  to  favour  a  new  treaty  will  be  the  one  in- 
terest which  will  be  a  loser  if  a  new  treaty  is  not  concluded. 
The  growers  of  wine,  and  especially  the  growers  of  cheap 
wine,  will  be  eager  to  have  a  larger  mai'ket  thrown  open 
to  them  in  this  country,  and  unless  some  concession  is 


made  to  English  demands  in  regard  to  imports,  this  larger 
market  must  remain  closed.  It  is  a  curious  economical 
fact  that  the  interests  of  some  of  the  largest  and  poorest 
classes  of  English  artisans  should  in  this  instance  be  closely 
associated  with  those  of  a  body  of  producers  whom  they 
only  know  as  ministering  to  English  luxmy. 


ELECTION  PETITIONS. 

THE  results  of  the  election  petitions  hitherto  decided 
are  without  any  political  significance.  Three  Liberals 
have  been  unseated  for  English  boroughs — at  Gravesend, 
Gloucester,  and  Evesham;  and  two  Conservatives  have  been 
unseated  at  Canterbury.  Petitions  presented  at  Chelten- 
ham and  at  Colchester  against  Liberals  have  failed,  and 
an  attack  against  a  Conservative  seat  at  Harwich  has  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  At  Gloucester  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  a  Liberal,  did  not 
venture  to  oppose  the  petition  against  his  return ;  and 
although  no  evidence  was  offered  against  the  return  of  the 
other  Liberal  member,  Mr.  Monk,  the  Judges  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pre- 
valence of  corrupt  practices  in  this  important  borough. 
If  the  evidence  given  was  to  be  trusted,  corrupt  practices 
are  of  long  standing  at  Gloucester,  and  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  politics.  No  candidate  has  been  found 
guilty  of  personal  bribery,  and  the  advantage  of  Judges  pre- 
siding at  these  inquiries  is  perhaps  as  much  illustrated  by 
the  number  of  petitions  that  have  been  withdrawn  because 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
judicial  investigation  as  by  the  legal  quality  of  the  de- 
cisions given.  It  maybe  doubted  whether  any  new  points 
of  law  have  been  decided ;  but  in  the  case  of  Gravesend 
the  inquiry  was  so  minute  and  elaborate,  and  the  judg- 
ment followed  the  details  of  the  charges  so  closely,  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  election  law  cannot 
omit  to  notice  with  attention  what  took  place  and  what 
was  decided  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Bevan's  election.  Two 
points  seem  to  deserve  especial  remark.  Mr.  Bevan  is  a  very 
large  local  employer  of  labour,  having  a  thousand  hands  en- 
gaged on  his  premises,  of  whom  180  were  voters  at  the  date 
of  the  election.  His  foreman,  without  his  master's  au- 
thority, and  after  having  obtained  from  Mr.  Bevan's 
election  agent  an  assui-ance  that  the  proceeding  was  legal, 
announced  on  the  evening  before  the  polling  day  that  on 
the  next  day  the  men  would  have  a  holiday,  but  would  be 
paid  as  usual.  About  150Z.  was  paid  for  the  wages  of  the 
day,  although  no  work  was  done.  It  appeared  that  on  the 
occasions  of  the  two  previous  elections,  though  Mr.  Bevan 
gave  his  hands  a  holiday,  he  did  not  give  them  anything 
to  compensate  for  their  loss  of  time;  and  the  Judges 
were  of  opinion  that  the  foreman,  in  instituting  the  in- 
novation when  his  master  was  a  candidate,  intended  to 
influence  the  election.  Bat  they  added  that  they  gathered 
this  intention  not  only  from  this  particular  act,  but  from 
the  rest  of  the  conduct  of  the  foreman  during  the  time  of 
the  election.  So  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
distinctly  laid  down  that  the  payment  of  the  usual  wages 
when  a  holiday  is  given  on  polling  day  is  in  itself  a 
corrupt  act.  It  also  appeared  that  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions previous  even  to  the  dissolution,  Mr.  Bevan  had 
subscribed  to  the  funds  of  local  Liberal  Associations,  and 
the  money  so  given  was  spent  in  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Judges  held  that,  at  any  rate  on  the  mosb  recent  of 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Bevan  had  put  himself  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  seat  whenever  a  vacancy  should  occur. 
He  gave  the  money,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  sub- 
scribing to  an  Association  in  support  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged.  Nor  did  he  subscribe  with  a  knowledge  that 
the  money  would  be  improperly  expended,  for  otherwise 
the  Judges  would  have  considered  him  personally 
guilty  of  a  corrupt  practice.  But  the  Association, 
when  it  had  got  his  money,  expended  it  improperly ;  and 
the  Judges  held  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
must  bo  taken  to  have  been  his  agents  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  the  money.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  infer 
general  rules  from  the  decisions  of  judges  in  any  one 
inquiry.  They  are  guided  by  the  whole  of  the  facts 
before  them,  and  see  each  alleged  fact  as  part  of  the  total 
conduct  of  the  respondent  and  his  agents.  So  many 
other  things  were  proved  against  Mr.  Bevan's  undoubted 
agents  that  suspicion  seemed  naturally  to  attach  to  the 
distribution  of  his  money  by  the  Association ;  but  it 
would  be  going  much  too  far  to  assume  that,  if  a  caudi- 
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date  or  a  sitting  member  subscribes  to  the  funds  of  a 
party  Association,  he  is  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  mode 
in  -which  the  money  that  comes  into  its  hands  may  happen 
to  be  employed. 

This  doubt  is  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Judges 
in  the  case  of  the  Harwicli  petition.  Mr.  Justice  LUSH, 
in  delivering  judgment,  pointed  out  that  the  borough  had 
been  represented  by  a  Conservative  for  fifteen  years,  that 
he  had  sat  in  several  Parliaments  without  opposition,  and 
that  the  Conservatives  had  done  no  more  than  form  an 
Association  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  party.  It 
was  alleged  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  ;  but,  without  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  these  corrupt  practices  had  been  esta- 
blished, the  Judge  pronounced  that  those  who  wei'e  sup- 
posed to  have  been  guilty  of  thorn  stood  to  the  "respondent 
in  the  relation,  not  of  agents,  but  of  partisans.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  where  general  purity  has  characterized  the 
election  a  candidate  is  not  necessarily  held  responsible  for 
the  illeo-al  acts  of  an  Association  working  in  his  favour. 
But  the  conduct  of  a  much  more  illustrious  Association 
than  that  of  the  Harwich  Conservatives  came  under  the 
review  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and  called  forth  from  him  an 
extremely  unfavourable  criticism.  It  appeared  that  the 
local  Liberal  agent  had  received  from  the  Liberal  Central 
Office  in  Parliament  Sti'eet  a  circular  addressed  to  him  iu 
common  with  other  Liberal  agents  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  pointed  out  that,  by  the  Act  then  just 
passed,  the  conveyance  of  voters  within  the  limits  of 
boroughs  had  been  legalized,  while  it  still  remained  illegal 
to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  borough  voters  from  a  point 
beyond  the  borough  limits.  An  endeavour  was  then 
made  to  remove  what  was  stated  to  be  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  consequences  of  doing  what  the  law  had  thus 
pronounced  to  be  illegal.  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed 
that  if  the  agent  of  a  candidate  paid  for  the  conveyance  of 
voters  from  beyond  the  borough  limits  the  seat  of  the 
candidate  would  be  endangered.  The  Central  Committee 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  only 
consequence  of  making  such  a  payment  was  that  the 
party  making  it  would  be  liable  to  a  comparatively  small 
fine.  This  Mr.  Justice  Lush  treated  as  an  incitement  to 
commit  an  illegal  act,  and  therefore  a  misdemeanour.  As 
the  conveyance  of  voters  within  the  limits  of  boroughs 
is  legal,  and  as  voters  may  be  legally  conveyed  from 
any  distance  in  county  elections,  there  does  not  seem  to  bo 
any  clear  principle  on  which  the  Legislature  has  rested 
in  making  the  conveyance  of  borough  voters  beyond  the 
borough  limits  illegal.  But  still  it  is  illegal,  and  the 
Central  Committee  must  have  meant  to  intimate  to  the 
local  agents  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  money,  and  of 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  that  the  local  agents  had  only 
to  consider  whether  it  was  worth  their  while  to  risk  the 
payment  of  a  fine  in  order  to  get  their  outlying  voters  to 
the  poll.  They  looked,  in  fact,  on  the  fine  as  a  kind  of 
forfeit,  the  payment  of  which  would  entitle  the  agent  to 
convey  these  voters.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  this  is  not  a 
proper  mode  of  regarding  a  fine.  The  fine  is  the  punish- 
ment for  a  legal  oif'ence,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  incite 
another  to  commit  a  legal  offence.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
view  of  the  matter  never  occurred  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  issued  the  circular;  and  they  made  a  mistake  on 
which  a  charge  of  misdemeanour  might  probably  be 
grounded.  Whether,  under  the  circumstances,  any  one 
would  be  found  to  prosecute,  or  whether  any  serious  con- 
sequences would  follow,  is  a  different  matter.  It  may  at 
least  be  assumed  that  the  mistake  will  not  be  repeated. 

Even  where  reasons  have  been  found  for  invalidating 
the  elections,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  connect  the  ex- 
penses of  elections  with  corrupt  practices.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  in  different  constituencies  it  takes 
such  very  different  sums  of  money  to  win  or  contest  a  seat. 
Mr.  Eawcett  has  been  addressing  his  constituents  on 
the  subject,  and  has  informed  them  that  Hackney  offers 
an  illustrious  example  of  a  constituency  with  a  very 
large  population  where  only  a  very  small  amount  need  be 
expended  by  the  successful  candidates.  He  said  that 
beyond  their  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  Return- 
ing Officer,  he  and  his  colleague  had  not  had  to  spend  more 
than  300?.  This  is  exceedingly  cheap,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Hackney  can  be  said  to  offer  a  guiding 
example  as  to  large  constituencies.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Liberal  representatives  of  Birmingham 
and  Bradford  did  not  spend  a  penny  beyond  what  they 
thought  it  both  necessary  and  proper  to  spend.    Still,  at 


Birmingham  they  spent  a  little  over  6,oooZ.,  and  at  Brad' 
ford  a  little  under.  In  South-East  Lancashire  the  twe 
successful  Liberals  spent  over  12,000?.,  and  in  West  Kent 
the  two  successful  Conservatives  spent  over  io,oooZ.  Tho 
contested  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  seem  to  have  cost  each 
party  from  7,oooZ.  to  8,000?.  As  a  rule,  tho  Conservatives 
appear  to  have  spent  more  than  their  opponents.  At  Green- 
wich, for  example,  they  spent  over  7,000/!.,  while  the 
Liberals  spent  as  near'ly  as  possible  only  half  that  sum  ; 
and  exactly  the  same  proportions  are  noticeable  in  the 
returns  from  Blackburn.  It  is  difficult  even  to  guess  why, 
in  boroughs  that  might  seem  of  somewhat  the  same  class, 
the  scale  of  cxpenditui'e  should  have  been  so  various. 
Thus  at  Southampton  there  was  spent  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  over  4,000?.,  and  on  the  Liberal  side  there  was 
spent  over  3,oooZ.  At  Oxford,  again,  the  expenses  of  the 
two  Liberal  candidates  reached  3,000?.,  and  those- 
of  the  Conservative  candidate  fell  a  little  below. 
But  at  Salisbury  four  candidates  spent  an  average 
of  only  650?.  apiece,  and  at  Northampton  the  average 
expenditure  of  four  candidates  was  only  350Z.  Nor  docs  it 
appear  that  excess  of  expenditure  generally  went  with 
success  at  the  poll.  Norwich  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  dissociation  of  spending  from 
winning,  for  there  the  two  successful  Liberals  spent  only 
i,5ooZ.  between  them,  while  the  two  unsuccessful  Conser- 
vatives spent  over  6,oooZ.  The  practical  result  appears  to 
be  that  no  candidate  can  tell  what  he  may  have  to  spend 
until  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  constituency  he  is  anxious  to  represent ;  but  perhaps, 
if  we  are  to  strike  an  average,  we  may  say  that  where  there 
is  a  contest  a  candidate  for  a  borough  may  reckon  on 
spending  about  1,500?-.,  and  a  candidate  for  a  county  about 
3,000?.  There  are,  of  coui*se,  lucky  candidates  who  spend 
less,  and  unlucky  candidates  who  spend  more.  But  this 
rate  of  expenditure  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  model 
borough  of  Hackney,  and  the  real  question  to  consider  in 
contemplating  any  legislation  on  the  subject  is  whether 
the  avei-age  expenditure  would  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  not  whether  in  exceptional  places  the  expenditure 
might  be  found  to  be  wonderfully  small. 


DISARMAMENT. 

IT  is  always  a  question  whether  a  motion  such  as  that 
which  Mr.  Richard  brought  forward  on  Tuesday  is 
best  met  by  argument  or  by  ridicule.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
method  there  is  the  inherent  and  obvions  absurdity  of  tho 
proposal,  with  the  certainty  that  its  adoption  would  only 
lay  us  open  to  the  laughter  of  foreign  Powers.  In  favour 
of  the  former  method  there  are  the  facts  that  ridicule  has 
asrain  and  asrain  been  tried,  and  again  and  again  failed  of 
its  purpose  ;  aud  that  men  who  have  not  been  convinced 
by  the  irony  of  events  will  probably  be  equally  proof 
against  the  less  effectual  irony  of  language.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
woidd  choose  to  reason  with  Mr.  Richard  rather  than  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  evil 
which  Mr.  Richard  attacked  undoubtedly  tends  to  justify 
Mr.  Gladstone's  preference.  The  armaments  maintained 
by  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Continent  arc  a  standing 
injury  to  labour  and  a  standing  menace  to  peace.  Tho 
invention  of  a  nation  in  arms  has  proved  more  disastrous 
than  any  amount  of  what  used  to  be  called  standing  armies. 
It  was  formerly  said — and  said,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
by  some  of  Mr.  Richard's  own  supporters — that  a  nation  in 
arms  would  be  the  best  possible  security  against  unnecessary 
wars.  It  is  a  security  which  every  Continental  country 
now  possesses,  and  Germany  and  Russia  are  eminent  ex- 
amples of  its  value.  The  real  safeguard  against  unneces- 
sary wars  lies  in  the  means  which  a  people  possess  of 
making  their  indisposition  to  engage  in  them  felt  by  their 
rulers.  In  other  words,  it  lies,  not  in  the  identity  of  the- 
army  with  the  nation — since,  though  this  may  be  a  security 
against  civil  war,  it  is  none  at  all  against  foreign  war — 
but  in  the  control  which  the  nation  in  its  civil  capacity  is 
able  to  exercise  over  its  rulers.  Where  Parliamentary 
institutions  are  wanting,  as  in  Russia,  or  feeble,  as  in 
Germany,  the  nation  in  arms  will  have  to  fight  and  will 
be  willing  to  fight  its  neighbours  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment gives  the  signal. 

The  only  consistent  advocates  of  disarmament  arc  those 
foreign  gentlemen  who  occasionally  preach  universal  war  as 
the  indispensable  prelude  and  condition  of  universal  peace. 
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At  present,  they  say,  the  people  are  everywhere  oppressed 
and  misgoverned,  and  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasts 
wars  must  be  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of  it.  When  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  has  been  proclaimed  and  the  Social 
Republic  set  up  all  over  Europe,  armies  will  be  no  longer 
■wanted.  Mr.  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  that  some  results  of  which  he  approves  have 
been  attained  by  war.  Even  Mr.  Courtney  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  of  rejoicing  at  changes  like  the  unification  of 
Italy,  and  iu  the  same  breath  denouncing  the  sole  means 
by  which  these  changes  could  have  been  brought  about. 
The  Austrian  Government,  as  he  truly  remarked,  "  did  not 
"  withdraw  its  forces  from  Lombardy  and  Venice  from 
"  any  conviction  of  the  injustice  of  its  domination  over 
"  the  Italian  people."  If  France  had  disarmed  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cobden  in  1851,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  war  of  1859  would  ever  have  taken  place, 
and  without  the  war  of  1859  Italy  might  still  have 
been  a  geographical  expression.  Mr.  Richard  will  per- 
haps answer  that  the  unity  the  Italians  desired  would 
have  been  brought  about  all  the  same  by  the  operation  of 
natural  forces.  But  armaments  are  among  the  most 
effective  modes  of  expression  which  natural  forces  find  for 
themselves,  and,  deprived  of  armaments,  natural  forces 
would  probably  remain  inoperative.  Mr.  Richard,  again, 
may  not  shrink  from  the  heroic  decLaration  that,  rather 
than  see  Italy  united  by  force  of  arms,  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  see  her  union  indefinitely  postponed.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  that  any  section  of  the  Italian 
people  are  of  Mr.  Richard's  mind  upon  this  point.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  constantly  giving  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  go  further  in  the  same  road  by  the  use  of  the 
same  means.  Before  the  nations  of  Europe  can  be  con- 
vinced that  armaments  are  an  unmixed  evil,  they  must  be 
convinced  either  that  the  objects  they  have  gained  by 
the  use  of  armaments  were  not  worth  gaining,  or  that 
they  might  have  been  gained  in  other  ways.  Tho  latter 
theory  is  too  plainly  untrue  to  stand  much  chance  of 
acceptance;  the  former  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  its  truth 
is  of  a  kind  which  only  uninterested  bystanders  arc  likely 
to  perceive.  It  may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  re- 
construction of  Germany  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  it,  "  a 
"  great  advance  in  tho  political  system  of  Europe  "  ;  but 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Germany  would  not 
have  been  reconstructed  had  it  not  been  for  the  German 
army.  If  Mr.  Richard's  visit  to  the  several  capitals  of 
Europe  in  1869  had  been  successful,  and  Germany  and 
France  had  been  included  among  the  Powers  who  laid 
down  their  armaments,  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  follow- 
ing year  would  never  have  occurred  to  either  nation  as  pos- 
sible. Prussia  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  display- 
ing her  military  strength,  and,  without  the  conviction  of  her 
material  superiority  which  this  display  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  her  neighbours,  the  particularist  tendencies  of  the  other 
German  States  would  never  have  been  overcome. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  way  in  which  England  might  con- 
tribute to  the  acceptance  of  disarmament  by  the  Conti- 
nental Powers,  but  it  is  hardly  a  way  of  which  Mr. 
Richard  could  approve.    In  this  respect  Mr.  Courtney 
is  more  consistent.    He  would  have  been  glad,  he  said  on 
Tuesday,  if  in  1S71  the  English  Government  had  ap- 
proached France  and  Germany  and  "  offered  to  enter  into 
"  some  engagement  which,  upon  a  just  termination  of  the 
"  war,  should  have  bound  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  main- 
"  tain  that  termination."     Mr.  Courtney's  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear.    He  regards  with  much  reason  the  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
quiet which  has  reigned  in  Europe  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  ho   would  have   had  the  English  Govern- 
ment point  out  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  what  he  was  contemplating.     Prince  Bis- 
marck might  then  have  objected  that  it  was  all  very  well 
for  England  to  object  to  the  annexation  of  this  territory  ; 
but  was  England  prepared  to  give  any  kind  of  guarantee 
that  France  would  not  again  use  this  territory  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  Germany  ?    Mr.  Courtney,  as  we 
understand  him,  would  have  been  ready  to  give  some  such 
guarantee.    At  all  events,  he  would  have  had  the  English 
Government  move  the  other  neutral  Powers  to  maintain  the 
results  of  the  war,  provided  that  Prince  Bismarck  had 
been   ready  to   bring   these  results  within  reasonable 
dimensions.    In  fact,  he  would  have  had  England,  and 
possibly  Austria  and  Russia,  give  a  promise  to  Germany 
that,  it'  she  allowed  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  remain  French, 
the  Powers  which  had  given  tho  promise  would  hold  her 
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harmless  against  any  attack  on  the  part  of  France.  This 
would  have  been  an  excellent  arrangement  for  France,  and 
not  a  bad  one  for  Germany ;  but  what  would  it  have  been 
for  England  ?  Before  Germany  put  down  her  armaments 
she  would  naturally  have  asked  for  some  assurance  that 
England  was  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her  promise  if  its  ful- 
filment should  bo  demanded.  We  should,  in  fact,  have 
had  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  German  burden  to  our  own 
shoulders — to  keep  more  mon  under  arms  ourselves  in 
order  to  spare  Germany  the  necessity  of  keeping  so  many. 

There  is  a  special  objection  to  any  remonstrances 
against  exaggerated  armaments  being  made  by  England, 
in  the  fact  that  she  can  afford  to  do  much  less  in  this 
direction  than  other  Powers.  Mr.  Richard  said  nothing 
about  naval  armaments,  but  similar  reticence  could  hardly 
be  looked  for  from  Continental  Governments.  They  would 
certainly  remark,  in  answer  to  any  representation  in  favour 
of  disarmament,  that  the  position  of  England  prevented  her 
from  being  attacked  except  by  sea;  and  that,  if  they  enjoyed 
the  same  immunity  from  danger,  they  would  be  equally 
ready  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  their  land  forces.  Possibly 
when  the  "  moderation  "  which,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, ought  to  be  studied  in  regard  to  our  defensive 
establishment  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  give  them  this  proof.  Until,  however,  we 
have  laid  ourselves  entirely  open  to  attack  by  sea,  the 
Continental  Powers  will  continue  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
tho  advice  that  they  should  lay  themselves  entirely  open 
to  attack  by  land.  Fortunately  the  form  in  which  the 
resolution  was  passed  only  binds  the  Government  to  re- 
commend disarmament  "  when  tho  circumstances  admit  of 
"  it."  In  that  case  the  advice  will  not  bo  given  for  some 
time  to  come. 


MODERN  OXFORD. 

ALA  UDATOIt  temporis  acti,  dating  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
early  days  of  our  present  Sovereign,  would  find  little  to  dis- 
tvess  him  and  much  to  please  him  should  he  in  this  year  of  grace 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  outward  aspects  of  University  life. 
Iu  the  general  appearance  of  the  city,  its  streets,  its  churches, 
and  its  buildings,  he  would  find  no  great  changes,  save  that  in  the 
"  Broad "  ("  Broad  Street "  we  called  it  in  our  day)  Balliol  has 
put  on  a  new  and  more  ambitious  front ;  and  that  where  once 
were  ploughed  fields,  glorified  by  the  name  of  the  Parks  and  now 
better  deserving  that  title,  beyond  the  tine  iron  gates  at  the  back 
of  Trinity  Gardens  and  the  front  of  Wadham,  a  new  town  has 
risen,  to  which  Keble  College,  noble  and  imposing  despite  Mr. 
Butterfield's  zigzags,  and  the  new  Museum,  hideous  and  preten- 
tious externally,  however  useful  in  its  objects,  form  an  appropriate 
introduction.  New  College,  breaking  out  into  Holywell,  has 
agaiu  deserved  its  name.  Christchurch  and  Merton,  competing  with 
one  another  iu  the  race  of  ugliness,  have  thrown  out  new  buildings 
on  the  side  towards  the  meadows.  Christchurch,  too,  if  we  may 
believe  Lewis  Carroll's  words,  and  pervert  William  Shakspeare's, 
has  "  sulfered  and  seen  change  n — change  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  controversy  and  much  fun.  The  devisers  of  the  "  Trench," 
the  "  Tunnel,''  and"  the  "  Tea  Chest,"  as  a  huge  opening  in  the 
parapet  of  "  Tom  Quad,"  a  new  double  approach  to  the  west  door 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  wooden  belfry,  were  irreverently  called, 
doubtless  intended  them  to  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  but  it 
would  scarcely  seem  that  their  intention  had  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  unfortunate  belfry  has  now  happily  disappeared, 
and  given  place  to  a  massive  tower.  St.  John's  is  further  adorning 
the  picturesque  street  of  St.  Giles  with  a  new  development  of  its 
collegiate  buildings,  the  beauties  of  which  are  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  architect  and  the  Common  Room. 

Some  of  the  inns  of  a  former  day  have  vanished.  Tho 
"  An"-el "  has  fled  from  the  High  Street,  and  the  new  schools 
are  rising  iu  its  place,  where  future  generations  of  under- 
graduates" will  wait  for  the  dreaded  "Exam."  with  faces  as 
white  as  their  ties;  the  "  Star"  has  disappeared  from  the  Corn- 
market  ;  tho  "  Mitre,"  as  beseems  episcopal  Oxford,  still  exists, 
and  with  the  "  Roebuck  "  remains  the  only  representation  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  "  Angelus  aut  Mitre  vicina  ve  Stella  Gazellae."  The 
"  Randolph  "  and  the  "  Clarendon"  now  stand  first  in  rank,  and 
scorn  to  be  called  inns. 

If  the  material  aspect  of  the  streets  has  changed  hut  little,  the 
aspect  of  their  inhabitants  has  changed  still  less.  That  of  tho 
townsmen  has  not  changed  at  all,  except  where  amongst  them 
now  and  then  appears  the  red  coat  of  the  soldier,  once  as  un- 
known in  Oxford  at  any  time  as  in  other  Parliamentary  boroughs 
at  election  time ;  aud  now  and  then  the  long  cloak  and  broad  hat 
of  a  Cowley  Father,  or  the  black  dress  and  white  hood  of  a 
Sister  of  Mercy.  In  the  garb  of  the  gownsmen  a  considerable 
change  would  "be  apparent.  In  our  own  day,  indeed,  the  gar- 
ments nigri  nut  subfusci  coloris  prescribed  by  academical  law 
were  more  honoured  by  their  mention  in  the  statute  book  than 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  their  wear  in  real  life ;  but  now  our 
visitor  w^ould  see  much  of  strange  head-gear  which  his  generation 
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knew  not,  much  of  pea-jackets  and  other  coats  of  curious  cut  and 
colour  which  in  that  more  reverent  time  were  only  permissible  to 
the  undergraduate  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  boats.    He  would 
see  little,  at  least  in  the  daytime,  of  the  academical  cap  and  gown ; 
and  such  gowns  as  did  meet  his  eye,  other  than  those  of  dignified 
graduates,  would  be  short  as  Mawworm's  spencer,  shorter  than  tho 
Norman  cloaks  which  moved  the  Franklin  Cedric's  ire,  all  too  short 
to  deserve  the  name,  more  graphic  than  elegant,  which  distin- 
guished the  flowing  robe  that  he  himself  was  wont  to  wear  in  his 
undergraduate  days.     But  cucidlus  rum  facit  monacJmm;  the 
undergraduate  of  forty  years  since  was  much  like  the  under- 
graduate of  to-day,  his  'interests  the  same,  his  talk  the  same. 
His  ideas  in  the  matter  of  examinations  were  limited  to  Little- 
Go  and  Great-Go,  while  those  of  the  present  generation  have 
developed  themselves  further,  and  their  talk  is  of  Smalls  ("  Re- 
sponsions  "  KoAeWi  6eo\),  "  Mods,"  and  "  Greats,"  with  a  forest  of 
oll'shoots  from  the  latter  stem,  in  the  shape  of"  Second  Schools," 
called  by  the  euphonious  names  of  "  Bones  and  Bottles  "  (natural 
science),  "  Stinks"  (chemistry),  and  many  others,  direful  cause  of 
ploughing  "  ("  plucking  "  we,  with  more  historic  accuracy,  were 
wont  to  call  it)  to  undergraduates  unnumbered,  who,  however, 
seem  to  like  the  painful  process  better  than  their  fathers  did,  or 
at  least  affect  to  treat  the  catastrophe  more  lightly.    Less  wine  is 
drunk  than  in  those  days,  when  the  traditions  of  former  and  more 
bibulous  generations  had  not  wholly  died  out ;  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  dealing  with  London  free  the  hands  both  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  so  that  tho  latter  have  less  inclination  to  sell  and  the 
former  have  no  inclination  to  buy  the  pernicious  stuff  which  was 
in  vogue  in  Oxford  in  our  day,  and  which  we  fondly  thought  was 
port.    Fewer  oaths  are  sworn,  and  Bob  Acres,  should  he  enter 
himself  at  either  University,  would  happily  find  a  full  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  his  famous  apophthegm. 

The  cries  of  "  Town  "  and  "  Gown"  have  not  wholly  ceased  to 
resound  in  the  streets  of  Oxford ;  but  the  manners  of  the  present 
generation  differ  in  this  respect  nearly  as  much  from  those  of  forty 
years  since  as  the  manners  of  that  day  did  from  those  of  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  when,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Scholastica  the  Virgin, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  townsmen  and  gownsmen 
fought  out  their  quarrels  "  with  bows  and  arrows  aud  divers  sorts 
of  weapons."    Barely  now  does 

.    .    .   turri  reading-man  alta 
Startulat  horrid  uproar   .    .  . 

as  when  Guy  Fawkes  Day  in  each  year  was  judged  the  properest 
dav  for  a  row,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  other  day  in 
Term-time  to  its  share  of  cracked  crowns  and  black  eyes.  Now- 
adays such  evil  deeds  are,  we  believe,  rarely  heard  of. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  changes  of  all  those  which  would  show 
themselves  to  the  wondering  mind  of  the  visitor  would  be  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  relation  between  undergraduate  and 
tutor — a  change  almost  entirely  for  good.  There  was  indeed  some 
merit  in  the  awe  with  which  we  of  the  thirties  looked  upon  our 
tutors — gods  moving  in  a  sphere  wholly  different  from  our  own — 
epicurean  gods,  we  sometimes  ventured  to  think  them,  caring  little 
for  the  joys  and  sorrows  or  the  words  and  works  of  men 
below,  holding  little  communication  with  their  pupils  save  where  the 
awful  lecture-room  recalled  too  vividly  the  form  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
or  elsewhere,  from  which  we  had  not  long  before  been  emancipated, 
or  where  the  stiff  breakfast,  to  which  once  a  term  a  favoured  few 
were  invited,  had  for  half  an  hour  brought  about  a  semblance  of 
familiar  intercourse  between  don  and  undergraduate — a  stern 
rebuke  for  too  frequent  knocking  in,  or  for  too  infrequent  attend- 
ance at  morning  chapel,  a  few  laudatory  or  objurgatory  words  at 
"  Collections,"  aud  the  term  ended  without  the  creation  of  cordial 
or  intimate  relations  between  tutor  and  pupil.  We  speak,  of 
course,  in  generals ;  but  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  fortunate 
exceptions.  At  the  present  time  these  exceptions  have  apparently 
become  the  rule.  The  awe  has  in  large  measure  departed,  and 
the  respect,  we  fear,  on  the  whole  diminished.  The  tutor — 
even  the  Head  of  the  college — is  no  longer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
undergraduates  an  exalted  personage  whose  invitation  is  a 
command,  and  "  sorry  to  say  I'm  engaged  "  is  now  deemed  quite  a 
sufficient  answer  in  declining  to  be  present  at  entertainments  in 
high  places  suspected  of  being  dull  or  slow.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  greater  equality  of  status  being  thus  assumed,  the  result  is  that 
the  tutor  is  more  in  harmony  with  his  pupil  than  was  the  case  in 
times  past.  The  elder  tutors  seem  to  have  more  than  their 
predecessors  had  the  desire  to  exert  a  personal  influence  on  the 
younger  members  of  their  college— an  influence  which  may  or  may 
not  be  in  all  respects  good,  but  which  is  at  least  friendly,  active, 
and  intelligent.  The  younger  tutors  exercise  their  influence  also, 
but  naturally  in  a  more  companion-like  way.  They  walk  with  the 
men,  row  with  the  men,  chat  familiarly  with  the  men,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  friendly  converse  in  their  rooms. 

Other  changes  there  are  in  Oxford,  brought  about  of  late  years 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Legislature — changes  which  have  modi- 
fied and  are  modifying  in  very  important  points  the  relations  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  authorities  of  the  University  both 
within  and  without  the  Walls  of  the  colleges,  and  that  to  an  extent 
scarcely  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  itself.  These  changes 
have  sprung  in  part  from  the  craze  for  experimental  legislation  in 
general  which  besets  some  of  the  politicians  of  the  present  day. 
They  select  the  Universities  for  the  corpus  vile  of  their  experiments, 
und  seem  to  desire  to  try  how  Oxford  will  get  on  without  a  dis- 
tinctive religion,  and  how  Oxford  Fellows  will  get  on  with 
wives;  and  the  great  feature  of  the  new  political  law  is  that 


theory  is  at  no  time  to  be  corrected  by  practice,  and  that  a  states- 
man should  scorn  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments.   If  they  signally  fail,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  corpus  vile. 
Is  the  dose  poison  ?  Never  mind,  he  must  continue  administering 
it  even  though  the  patient  dies ;  and  when  new  patients  come  he 
must  give  yet  stronger  doses.    Let  no  one  spealc  of  discontinuing 
the  treatment.    "  We  must  never  go  back  !  "    This  seems  to  be 
tho  one  tenet  which  an  earnest  member  of  the  "  party  of  progress 
is  bound  to  hold,  coilte  que  coiite.     It  is  the  articulus  stantis  aut 
cadentis  ecclesicc  for  the  devotees  of  a  Liberal  creed.    No  matter 
before  what  false  gods  they  have  unwittingly  bowed  down,  no 
matter  what  false  steps  they  may  have  taken,  no  matter  into  what 
slippery  places  they  may  have  been  blindly  led,  they  Cannot  go 
back  ;  to  hold  that  a  backward  step  may  be  taken,  even  from  tho 
ed"-e  of  a  precipice  to  safe  standing-ground,  is  a  dangerous  heresy ; 
*an°admission  that  the  Liberal  party  may  have  shared  the  lot  of 
human  beings,  aud  fallen  into  error,  is  treason  to  the  cause.  If 
the  Ballot,  whatever  benefits  it  may  bring  with  it,  is  shown  to  be 
an  instrument  of  demoralization,  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  huge 
family  of  lies,  the  thorough-going  Liberal,  who  admits  the  fact, 
regrets  the  result,  but  "  cannot  consent  to  a  backward  step/  it 
tho  extension  of  the  franchise  has  falsified  the  hopes  alike  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  clamoured  for  it,  and  of  the  Conservative  party 
who  carried  it ;  if  it  has  thrown  the  management  of  tho  aflairs  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  voters  as  impulsive  as  it 
is  ignorant,  of  voters  who  have  given  us  for  the  last  six  years  (so 
say°the  Liberals)  "  the  most  corrupt,  subservient,  and  immoral 
Parliament  that  has  existed  since  the  days  of  King  Charles  9  ;  if  it 
commits  the  control  of  the  national  funds  to  electors  who  contribute 
little  or  nothing  towards  them,  still,  we  are  told,  and  perhaps  from 
tho  nature  of  the  case  told  truly,  that  here  also  there  is  no  retreat ; 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  go  further,  even  though  we  fare  worse— 
to  let  in  more  ignorance  and  more  pauperism,  in  the  feeble  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  tho  mass  now  admitted  to 
the  suffrage,  but  with  every  probability  that  it  will  be  indeed  an 
additionaAveight  round  the  neck  of  steady  statesmanship.  The 
country  will  have  less  chance  of  being  well  governed ;  but  what 
signifies  that !    Fiat  cequalitas,  ruat  Awjlia !    We  must  move 
onward  though  we  move   to  misfortune  !      And  _  so,  too,  if 
a  University  without  a  distinctive  religion  bids  fair  to  become 
a  University  without  any  religion  at  all,  if  wedded  life  for  the 
Fellows  of  Colleges  bids  fair  to  be  the  destruction  of  collegiate 
life,  no  Liberal  statesman  is  truly  liberal  enough  to  consent  to 
revise  the  action  of  his  party,  and  acknowledge  and  remedy  such 
defects  as  may  be  found. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  inquire  for  a  moment  into  the 
causes  which  led  our  modern  reformers  to  make  this  experiment  on 
the  Universities.  All  restrictions,  all  laws,  are  an  interference  with 
individual  liberty,  and  as  such  are  in  their  eyes  an  evil ;  the  more 
zealous  of  them  still  look  with  longing  to  the  day  when  some 
theoretic  "  France  shall  reign  and  laws  bo  all  repealed."  One 
especial  restriction  had  long  grieved  their  souls — the  enforced  celi- 
bacy, as  it  was  called,  ad  invidiam,  of  Fellows  of  Colleges — that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  vacated  a  Fellowship  a  year  after  its  holder 
had  contracted  matrimony.  It  was  a  relic,  said  they,  of  monkish 
superstition ;  it  was  an  interference  with  the  natural  liberty  of 
man,  who,  by  the  possession  of  one  Fellowship,  would  be  at  once 
tempted  to  look  for  another  and  tenderer  fellowship.  Why 
should  he  not  live  and  love  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  as  the 
parent  of  future  Fellows  (of  both  sexes)  help  to  people  the  new 
town  that  has  grown  up  beyond  the  Parks  or  the  pleasant  suburbs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  ?  Well,  the  experiment  was  perhaps 
worth  trying,  and  to  minds  penetrated  with  stories  of  the  stillness, 
the  prejudice,  and  the  littleness  of  the  life  of  a  college  Don — 
minds  that  probably  had  little  personal  experience  of  that  life,  or 
of  the  true  character  of  its  duties — it  could  not  but  offer  the 
promise  of  great  advantages  for  the  coming  generations,  at  least 
of  teachers,  if  not  of  the  taught ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
tho  supposed  advantages  have  melted  away  like  the  mirage,  beau- 
tiful aud  tempting  in  the  distance,  but  vain  and  empty  when 
approached. 

The  Fellows  of  a  college  in  old  days,  such  of  them  at  least  as 
were  resident  in  the  University,  were  dwellers  within  the  walls  of 
their  college,  and  lived  in  some  degree  a  common  life,  having  a 
joint  and  collective  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  University,  and 
being  responsible  both  as  tutors  of  the  undergraduates  and  as 
governors  of  the  college  for  its  internal  discipline.  As  time  went 
on,  marriage,  promotion,  and  death  divided  between  them  the  task 
of  making  vacancies  in  the  ranks,  promotion  aud  marriage  fre- 
quently joining  their  forces  for  the  purpose  ;  succession  was  fairly 
rapid,  and  each  group  of  Fellows,  enlivened  from  time  to  time  by 
tho  infusion  of  new  blood,  was  in  small  danger  of  vegetating  in 
conventual  dulness;  while  the  emoluments  of  the  college,  changing 
hands  more  rapidly,  did  double  or  treble  duty,  and  served  to  give 
a  start  in  life  to  a  larger  number  of  men.  But  now  the  case 
is  altered ;  no  Fellow  has  ever  to  weigh  the  relative  charms 
of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces,  ever  to  stand — like  Garrick  be- 
tween Comedy  and  Tragedy — drawn  this  way  and  that  by 
Plutus  and  Hymen.  He  can  combine  the  delights  of  both,  and 
marry  in  haste  without  having  to  repent  at  leisure  the  loss  of  his 
Fellowship.  He  can  do  more ;  he  can  still  live  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  Minerva,  still  dwell  in  Oxford,  enjoy  a  tutorship  in  his 
college,  and  employ  the  time  not  absolutely  given  to  lectures  in 
attending  to  his  own  children  and  to  the  private  pupils  whose  pay- 
ments help  to  provide  for  them.  A  vice-principal  of  a  college 
lamented  in  our  hearing  that  his  college,  as  a  college,  had  ceased 
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to  exist,  that  its  collegiate  life  was  a  thing  of  the  past ;  all  the 
other  Fellows  had  incurred  the  misfortune  imprecated  by  Lord 
Rochester  on  the  dog  that  bit  him — that  is  to  say,  they  had 
"  married  and  lived  in  the  country/'  and  he  himself,  though  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  falling  into  matrimony,  yet  was  building  a 
house,  and  expected  to  have  to  undergo  the  latter  half  of  the  noble 
Lord's  malediction. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  friendly  and 
beneficent  intercourse  between  tutor  and  undergraduate,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  should  have  decreased  and  should  continue 
to  decrease. 


HEALTH  AT  HOME. 

HAYING  got  over  the  emotion  caused  by  the  strange  bequest 
of  that  humorous  testator,  Sir  Walter Trevely an,  and  having 
doubtless  discovered  how  to  utilize  centenarian  wines  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  Dr.  Richardson  is  able  to  proceed  equably 
with  his  task  of  instructing  men  how  to  live  long.  For  some  little 
time  past  he  has  been  publishing  in  Goal  WoVds  articles  on 
"  Health  at  Home,"  and  in  the  number  for  the  present  month  he 
concludes  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  bringing  to  an  end  a  dis- 
course of  considerable  length  respecting  bedrooms  ;  and,  as  he  con- 
siders the  proper  arrangement  of  these  to  be  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  with  regard  to  health,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  what 
he  has  to  say  about  them,  while  awaiting  a  disquisition  on  sitting- 
rooms  and  kitchens,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  short  or  soon  com- 
pleted. As  he  pathetically  observes,  people  spend  a  third  of  their 
lives  in  bed,  and  the  question  of  how  best  to  obtain  healthy  con-  j 
ditions  in  a  room  wherein  so  large  a  proportion  of  existence  is  | 
passed  is  certainly  of  sullicient  importance  to  merit  consideration 
by  itself. 

Few  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richardson's 
sanitary  sermons  can  begin  the  study  of  a  new  one  without  a 
certain  feeling  of  fear,  and  on  this  occasion  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  that  fear  is  well  justified.  The  reader  will  not,  it 
is  true,  learn  in  harrowing  detail  all  the  harm  he  is  doing  to  him- 
self by  what  he  fondly  imagines  to  be  a  harmless  practice ;  but  he  j 
will  certainly  discover,  unless  he  has  devoted  extraordinary  at- 
tention to  the  arrangement  of  his  house,  that  be  is  living  under 
conditions  which  ought  to  produce  ill-health,  and  must  inevitably 
shorten  life  and  make  existence  less  enjoyable  than  it  should  be. 
Probably,  indeed,  after  the  first  thrill  of  alarm  is  over,  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  hopeless  invalid,  when 
be  considers  all  the  essential  matters  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, to  which,  from  carelessness  or  ignorance,  he  has  not  given 
attention.  Very  numerous  and  very  formidable  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  obtain  healthy  rooms,  as  stated  by  the  learned  writer. 
At  the  risk  of  startling  many  who,  reckless  of  the  laws  of  health, 
are  living  in  a  state  of  sanitary  depravity  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  short  account  of  his 
ordinances.  First  of  all,  before  dealing  with  bedrooms,  the  Doctor 
points  out  that  the  living  neglect  too  much  what  Goethe  craved  for 
when  dying,  and  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  light.  "The 
mind  is  saddened,-'  he  says,  "in  a  home  that  is  not  flushed  with 
light,  and  when  the  mind  is  saddened  the  whole  physical  powers 
soon  suffer ;  the  heart  beats  languidly,  the  blood  flows  slowly,  the 
breathing  is  imperfect,  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  is  reduced,  and 
the  conditions  are  laid  for  the  development  of  many  wearisome 
and  unnecessary  constitutional  failures  and  sufferings."  Not  con- 
teat  with  thus  stating  emphatically  the  necessity  for  light,  he  says 
further  on: — "I  once  found  by  experiment  that  certain  organic 
poisons,  analogous  to  the  poisons  which  propagate  these  [epidemic 
and  contagious]  diseases, are  rendered  innocuous  by  exposure  to  light. 
Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  light  stands  forward  as  the  agent  of 
health.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  infancy,  youth,  middle  age, 
old  age,  in  all  seasons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mind  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body,  sunlight  is  a  bearer  and  sustainer  of  health." 
Now  undoubtedly  "there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  though, 
after  the  fashion  of  sanitary  writers,  Dr.  Richardson  somewhat 
exaggerates.  A  great  many  Londoners  who  have  to  live  in  com- 
paratively dark  places  manage  to  maintain  tolerably  good  health, 
and  do  not  find  that  their  constitutions  are  steadily  lowered,  or 
that  they  constantly  suffer  from  the  action  of  hideous  poisons. 
Some  of  the  effects  which  he  ascribes  to  want  of  light  are  probably 
due  to  defective  ventilation,  but  still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  is  a  basis  of  truth  for  what  he  says,  though  he  says  it  in  an 
over-emphatic  mnnuer,  and  that  plenty  of  light  should  be  admitted 
into  a  house.  Is  he  not,  however,  in  his  energttic  appeal,  rather 
like  the  adviser  who  strongly  recommends  a  man  always  to  have 
a  good  balance  at  his  banker's?  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
a3sthetic  enthusiasts,  are  not  most  people — in  London  at  all  events 
— glad  of  as  much  light  as  they  can  get  ?  Unfortunately  streets 
cannot  be  widened,  and  all  rooms  cannot  have  a  southern  aspect. 
Moreover  windows  must  not  be  of  more  than  a  certain  size,  or  else 
the  house  will  be  unbearably  cold  in  winter.  This  fact,  of  course, 
has  to  be  taken  into  account ;  but  scarcely  any  one  can  look  at  the 
face  of  a  row  of  modern  houses  in  South  Kensington  or  elsewhere, 
and  say  that  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Londoners  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  now  to  disregard  the  advantages  of  light. 
Unfortunately,  do  what  they  will,  they  can  get  all  too  little  of 
it ;  but  there  is  small  use  in  repining  over  this  deprivation, 
which  is  likely  to  continue  unless  the  new  Government  can 
bring  about  the  promised  change  in  the  climate,  and  at  the  same 
time  reconstruct  the  metropolis. 


After  thus  dealing  with  the  question  of  light,  and  before  treating 
bedrooms,  Dr.  Richardson  has  something  to  say  about  sleep,  and  gives 
some  broad  general  advice,  the  full  bearing  of  which  he  perhaps  hardly 
appreciates.  He  first  indulges  in  that  denunciation  of  late  hours 
which  always  gives  such  pleasure  to  writers  on  sanitary  questions, 
and  then  says: — "  I  have  said  before,  make  the  sun  your  fellow- 
worhman?'  (The  italics  are  Dr.  Richardson's.)  "  I  repeat  the  saying 
now.  I  do  not  say,  go  to  bed  at  all  seasons  with  the  sun  and  rise 
with  it,  because  in  this  climate  that  would  not  be,  at  all  seasons, 
possible;  but  I  say,  as  a  general  principle,  as  closely  as  you  can, 
make  the  sun  your  fellow-workman ;  follow  him,  as  soon  as 
you  are  able,  to  rest,  and  do  not  let  him  stare  at  you  in 
bed  many  hours  after  he  has  commenced  his  daily  course." 
Now  this  no  doubt  sounds  very  pretty,  and  the  Doctor  seems 
naturally  pleased  with  the  expression  which  he  repeats ;  but  let 
us  see  what  any  attempt  to  follow  his  advice  would  involve.  In 
spring  and  summer  it  would  not  perhaps  be  so  very  difficult  to 
obey  him.  On  the  1st  May  the  sun  rose  at  4.33  and  set  at  7.21. 
On  the  1st  of  this  month  it  rose  at  3.50  and  set  at  8.5.  On  the 
1st  of  next  month  it  will  rise  at  3.49  and  set  at  8.18..  During 
these  months,  then,  a  man  of  some  determination,  who  utterly 
gave  up  society,  would  be  able  to  take  his  time  from  the  sun, 
though  lie  would  have  to  change  his  hours  in  a  very  inconvenient 
fashion.  But  how  will  he  manage  when  autumn  and  winter  come  ? 
Then  indeed  the  changes  will  be  great,  and  the  course  of  the  sanitary 
worshipper's  life  a  most  remarkable  one.  On  October  1st  the  sun 
will  rise  at  6.2,  and  set  at  5.36.  On  November  1st  it  will  rise  at 
6.56,  and  set  at  4.31.  On  December  istit  will  rise  at  7.47,  and  set 
at  3  52.  During  October,  then,  the  true  believer  should  rise  at  six 
and  go  to  bed  at  seven  at  the  latest;  during  November  he  should 
rise  at  seven  and  go  to  bed  at  six ;  and  during  December  he  should 
rise  at  eight  and  go  to  bed  at  a  quarter-past  five.  Luckily  for 
mankind,  Dr.  Richardson  cannot  be  in  the  habit  of  practising  what 
he  preaches,  or  he  could  not  have  done  half  the  valuable  work  he 
has  accomplished.  If  he  ever  does  try  to  obey  in  this  country  his 
own  precept,  and  to  make  the  sun  his  fellow-workman,  he  will 
discover  that  he  has  a  fellow-workuiau  who  is  usually  on  strike. 

Going  on  to  bedrooms  after  these  initiatory  remarks,  Dr. 
Richardson  has,  as  might  be  expected,  much  to  say  that  is  worth 
attention,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  agree  to  all  his  dicta.  He 
states  first  of  all,  that  the  bedroom  is  "  really  the  most  iru- 
portant  room  in  the  house  by  far  and  far  again,"  and,  though  the 
assertion  may  seem  startling,  there  probably  are,  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  good  grounds  for  it.  He  then'  goes  on 
to  complain,  with  some  exaggeration,  of  the  carelessness  which 
prevails  with  respect  to  bedrooms,  stigmatizing  with  just  wrath 
the  practice  of  using  them  half  as  lumber-rooms,  and  says  impera- 
tively that  every  bedroom  should,  "  by  preference,  have  its  window 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  house,  the  south-eastern  or  south- 
western." Undoubtedly  ;  and  undoubtedly  every  man  who  drinks 
claret  will  do  well  to  stick  to  old  Chateau  Margaux.  Unfortu- 
nately many  men  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  and  unfortunately  the 
majority  of  houses  have  two  sides.  If  in  a  town  house  some  bed- 
rooms look  to  the  south,  others  must  look  to  the  north,  and  get  no 
sun  at  all.  Save  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  valuable  space,  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  town  house  so  as  to  give  every  bedroom 
a  southern  aspect,  and  a  writer  of  Dr.  Richardson's  ability  should 
not  gravely  lay  down  general  rules  which,  so  far  as  regards  cities, 
are  simply  unmeaning.  In  the  country,  no  doubt,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent ;  but  to  build  a  country  house  with  all  the  bedroom  windows 
facing  towards  the  south  would  involve  large  expenditure,  and 
is  for  other  reasons  undesirable.  Dr.  Richardson's  dogma  is, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  sanitary 
writers  get  carried  away  by  their  subject,  and  forget  all  the 
conditions  by  which  ordinary  men  are  bound.  On  other  matters 
he  is  happily  more  practical,  and  he  gives  advice,  some  of 
which  is  new,  and  all  of  which  is  worth  attention.  Very 
formidable  are  his  rules,  and  few,  indeed,  can  be  the  houses  in 
which  attention  is  now  paid  to  any  of  them.  He  first  points  out, 
as  many  have  done  before,  how  ventilation  is  neglected  in  most  bed- 
rooms ;  describes,  with  unction,  what  this  neglect  means  ;  and 
shows  how  a  proper  supply  of  air  mayr  be  obtained  byr  Tobin  tubes 
leading  from  the  outer  wall,  or  by  a  "  four-inch  wooden  tube 
through  the  whole  length  of  a  partition  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  floor  of  the  house,"  supplying  air  to  each  room.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  plan  of  exit  ventilation,  invented  by  the  late  Dr. 
Chowne ;  and,  with  due  regard  for  old  people,  who  are  so  often  killed 
by  cold  at  night,  tells  how,  by  a  certain  stove  called  the  Calorigen, 
a  stream  of  fresh  warm  air  can  be  caused  constantly  to^  flow  into 
a  room.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  considerable  objections  to 
heated  air,  as  those  who  live  in  rooms  warmed  by  pipes  are  well 
aware  ;  but  probably  they  are  not  so  great  as  to  counterbalance 
the  enormous  advantages  of  warmth  at  night,  at  all  events  for  the 
aged.  Dr.  Richardson  says  nothing  about  them,  and  he  is  also 
silent  respecting  an  objec*ion  which  is  sometimes  made  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  bedrooms  at  nights.  It  is 
said  that  in  cities  the  emanations  from  the  drains  rise  during  the 
night,  and  that,  if  the  air  carries  them  into  bedrooms,  they  may 
do  much  harm.  The  idea  may  be  a  pure  superstition,  but  it  is 
very  generally  held,  and  it  woidd  be  interesting  to  know  what  so 
competent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  to  say  respecting  it. 

After  dealing  with  ventilating  pipes  and  stoves  for  bedrooms,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  how  the  floors  and  walls  should  be  treated, 
and,  with  the  boldness  of  a  scientific  enthusiast,  he  immediately 
makes  a  suggestion  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  bring  upon  him 
the  furious  hostility  of  every  good  housewife  who  reads  his  article. 
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Bedroom  floors,  lie  says,  should  not  be  scrubbed.  The  honest  soap- 
and-water  iu  which  old-fashioned  matrons  and  their  servants  put 
their  trust  are  to  be  discarded.     "Water,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"  destroys  the  evenness  of  surface ;  water  makes  the  adoption  of 
the  waxed  floor  almost  impossible ;  water  when  it  is  used  often 
percolates  into  the  joints  of  the  floor-boards,  causing  them  to 
separate  and  become  holders  of  dirt ;  and,  lastly,  if  water  be  used 
for  cleansing,  the  chances  are  many  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  the 
room  will  be  left  damp  and  chilly."    The  proper  course  to  pursue, 
it  seems,  is  to  prepare  the  floor  by  varnishing  simply,  or  by  stain- 
in"-  and  varnishing,  or  by  paint  and  varnish,  and  afterwards  to  keep 
it°clean  by  dry-rubbing  and  by  beeswax  aud  turpentine.    There  is 
nothing  really  so  clean,  he  says,  and  nothing  so  healthy.  Doubt- 
less he  is  perfectly  right,  but  the  innovation  which  he  suggests 
will  certainly  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  the  female  mind ;  and, 
with  regard  to  bedroom  floors,  mistresses  of  houses  are  supreme. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  floors  treated  with  beeswax 
and  turpentine  have  a  somewhat  unpleasant  smell,  and  are  apt  to 
be  sticky  unless  well  polished,  and  that  polishing  them  is  a  very 
laborious  process.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Richardson's  words, 
like  those  of  other  prophets,  will  remain  unheeded,  and  that  floors 
will  still  be  scrubbed  and  wholly  covered  with  carpets.  Possibly, 
however,  what  he  says  about  the  walls  of  bedrooms  may  command 
more  attention,  and  his  sanitary  ordinances  with  regard  to  them 
may  be  more  willingly  obeyed.     He  very  strongly  objects  to 
papering  walls,  on  account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  dirt  which 
is  absorbed  by  paper  at  one  time  and  let  loose  by  it  at  another, 
and  further  objects  to  the  abominable,  but  unhappily  general, 
practice  of  putting  layer  upon  layer  of  paper  on  walls.    If  they 
must  be  papered,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  best  plan  for  treating 
them  is  that  adopted  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  coats  his  paper  with 
coachmaker's  varnish  till  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  the  panel  of  a, 
carriage.    There  is  small  hold  for  dirt  on  such  a  surface,  and  it 
can  be  washed  without  the  smallest  difficulty.    Much  the  best 
plan  of  all,  however,  according  to  the  Doctor,  is  to  have  no  paper 
at  all.    Those  who  are  building  new  houses,  or  those  who  can  to 
some  extent  disregard  expense,  should  cover  the  walls  with  some 
impermeable  cement,  like  Parian.    If  this  is  considered  too  costly, 
the  plaster  of  the  rooms  should  be  painted  with  lead  or  silicate 
paint,  or  coloured  with  distemper.    The  paint  may  be  washed,  the 
distemper  renewed.    Neither  of  them  absorb,  as  paper  does,  par- 
ticles of  all  kinds,  some  of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  prejudicial 
to  health. 

Dr.  Richardson's  main  suggestions  are,  then — That  bedrooms 
should  be  well  ventilated,  in  a  manner  which  he  describes ;  that 
there  should  be  means  for  keeping  up  a  steady  heat  in  them  in 
winter;  that  the  floors  should  be  carefully  polished,  and  not 
cleaned  with  water ;  that  the  walls  should  be  painted  or  distem- 
pered, not  papered  ;  and  that,  if  possible,  an  impermeable  cement 
should  be  used  for  them.  The  adoption  of  these  rules  would  involve 
a  formidable  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  none  of  them  are 
at  present  generally  obeyed.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  however, 
that  they  ought  t<|fbe  to  some  extent  obeyed,  and  that  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson is,  iu  the  main,  right.  Those  who  wish  to  sleep  in  healthy 
rooms  should  certainly  consult  his  pages.  In  some  respects  he 
appears  to  be  fanciful,  in  others  Utopian ;  and  he  too  often 
neglects  the  fact  that  most  people  have  perforce  to  live  in  very  in- 
different houses,  and  that  few  can  construct  mansions  according  to 
•the  rules  laid  down  by  scientific  men.  These,  however,  are  com- 
paratively small  defects  in  what  are  undoubtedly  very  valuable 
articles  ;  and,  even  though  it  may  not  be  practicable  or  advisable 
to  follow  absolutely  all  Dr.  Richardson's  rules,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  exhortations  and  sanitary  decrees  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage. 


MONDAY  NIGHT'S  ROW. 

IT  will  be  remembered  by  all  persons  of  passably  good  memories 
that  in  the  various  "  scenes "  which  have  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  Session  of  1S77  the  admirers  of  the 
present  Government  found  not  the  least  strong  of  their  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power.  "Oh!  for 
oee  hour  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  they  used  to  sigh  pathetically  when 
obstruction  proved  too  much  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  several  hours  of  Mr.  Gladstone  under  the 
proposed  circamstances  on  Monday  night  last,  and  we  are  bound 
to  observe  that  here  again  a  slight  disappointment  seems  to  have 
been  experienced,  even  by  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  that  states- 
man. The  occurrence  indeed  appears  to  have  annoyed  these  per- 
sons a  good  deal ;  and  they  are  very  angry  with  Mr.  O'Donuell, 
who  caused  it,  and  with  the  wicked  men  who  abetted  him.  This 
is  quite  natural ;  and  the  disappointment  is  natural  too.  For  Mr. 
Gladstone  afflavib  with  great  vigour,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  said 
of  his  adversaries  dissipati  sunt.  Now  it  is  a  rule  with  all  prudent 
divinities  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  an  afflatus  of 
the  kind  unless  the  consequent  dissipation  of  the  enemy  is  certain. 
Otherwise  doubts  arise,  even  in  the  mind  of  fervent  devotees,  as  in 
this  case  they  seem  to  have  arisen.  Indeed  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  advisers  on  this  particular  occasion  was  characterized  by 
a  double  portion  of  that  ill  luck  which  has  thus  far  constantly 
attended  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  revilings  addressed  to 
Mr.  O'Donuell  and  the  wicked  Tories  will  hardly  suffice  to  divert 
the  general  mind  from  the  conclusion  that  yet  once  more  they  have 
made  a  considerable  mess  of  it. 


We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  any  inquiry  into  the  merit3 
of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  conduct  in  reference  to  the  impending  French 
Ambassador.    It  may  be  that  it  is  well- that  as  little  as  possible 
should  be  said,  under  any  circumstances,  about  foreign  ambassa- 
dors in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  Mr.  O'Donnell's  retort 
about  Chevket  Pasha  as  a  possible  Turkish  Minister  must  have 
been  a  hard  hit  to  some  of  his  hearers.    But,  on  the  whole,  the 
worthiness  of  an  ambassador  in  these  days  is  a  matter  rather  for 
the  Government  to  whom  he  is  accredited  to  consider  than  for  the 
people  of  the  country.    If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  think 
the  gentleman  whom  the  French  Republic  sends  them  good  enough 
for  their  society,  it  is  not  very  much  the  business  of  anybody  else. 
But  what  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  very  numerous 
comments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  the  affair  is  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  really  brought  all  the  trouble  on  his  superiors'  heads 
by  being  a  great .  deal  too  clever.    The  present  Government  has 
alreadvestablished  its  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  evasive  ever 
known,  and  Sir  Charles  must  needs  show  that  he  could  dodge  and 
doable  as  well  as  his  chiefs.  So,  instead  of  answering  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
question,  he  answered  a  totally  different  one.    Mr.  O'Donuell  had 
asked  whether  a  certain  person  was  the  person  who  was  said  to 
have  given  a  certain  order,  and  the  answer  was  that  the  order  was 
never  put  in  execution.     Mr.  O'Donnell  had  asked  whether  the 
same  person  had  or  had  not  undergone  a  certain  legal  censure,  and 
the  answer  was  that  the  censure  had  been  inflicted  under  certain 
peculiar  circumstances.    Now  Sir  Charles  Dilke  by  this  ill-timed 
display  of  astuteness,  and  by  his  over-hasty  eagerness  to  defend 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  gave  Mr.  O'Donnell  a  ground  of  complaint, 
which,  if  not  a  very  serious  one,  was  undoubtedly  legitimate  in 
form  ;  and  thereupon  ensued  a  disturbance  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  even  Lord  Hartington  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  say  and  do  the  most  un- 
wise thiDg.    The  Speaker  had  promptly  interfered  to  point  out  the 
iuconvenience  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  adopting  the  plan  of  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  evasion.    And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proceeding  is  an  abuse.    But  Mr.  Gladstone,  not 
content  with  the  Speaker's  interference,  himself  interfered  to 
support  the  Speaker,  and  supported  him  with  a  vengeance,  by 
moving  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  "  be  not  heard."     This  was  cer- 
tainly taking  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  but  a  bull,  especially  an  Irish 
bull,  should  not  be  taken  by  the  horns  unless  the  taker  is  quite 
I  certain  that  he  can  throw  hitn.    One  after  another  of  the  Irish 
members  rose  and  protested  impartially  against  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  latter  then 
tried  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  practice  complained  of  was 
not  merely  an  abuse,  but  a  breach,  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  This 
attempt,  however,  which  certainly  did  not  lack  boldness,  received 
no  support  from  the  Speaker,  and  was  completely  upset  by  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.    And  the  matter  was  not  much  helped  by  Mr. 
Cowen's  eulogies  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour.   It  seems  a  little  uufor- 
tunate  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Cowen,  and  some  other 
persons  of  very  well-known  political  principles,  should  not  perceive 
that  their  own  admiration  of  an  extreme  Republican  is  not  decisive 
of  his  merits,  and  still  less  decisive  of  the  construction  to  be  placed 
on  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons.    What  with  this  irrele- 
vance, and  with  the  grave  question  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
sprung  upon  the  House,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  certainly  justi- 
fied in  remarking  that  the  situation  was  "  inconvenient."  This 
remark  was  followed  by  a  reminiscence  painfully  "  inconvenient  " 
in  another   sense  of  certain    antecedents  of  the  members  of 
the  present  Government  in  respect  to  questions  and  motions  for 
adjournment.  Thereupon  a  third  member  of  the  Ministry  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  his  incapacity  to  comprehend  or  manage  the  situa- 
tion. Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a  most  extraordinary  assault  upon 
Sir  Staflord  Northcote  for  giving  Mr.  O'Donnell  support,  and  a  scene 
of  what  is  technically  known  to  historians  and  reporters  as  "  the 
wildest  uproar  "  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which  Captain  Price  made 
an  ingenious  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  by 
moving  that  the  Home  Secretary  "  be  not  heard."  Sir  William  Har- 
court, however,  got  himself  heaid,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  tried  to 
malce  out  that  the  question  still  under  discussion  was  the  worth  or 
unworthiness  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour.  After  this  the  proceedings 
might  be  described  as  confused  speaking  diversified  by  a  few 
divisions,  and  ending  in  a  virtual  surrender  to  Mr.  O'Donnell.  In 
tbe  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  described  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  account  of  his  speech  as  "  garbled,"  and  surpassed  him- 
self iu  denying  that  he  had  called  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  order,  while  he 
had  to  admit  that  he  had  risen  to  order,  moving  that  Mr.  O'Donnell 
be  not  heard.    Even  Mr.  Forster,  who  generally  manages  to  keep 
his  temper,  lost  it,  and  had  to  "  withdraw  "  ;  while  Lord  Hartiu<;- 
ton,  like  every  one  else  on  his  side,  persisted  in  treating  the 
matter  as  if  M.  Challemel-Lacour  were  still  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

This  squabble,  if  not  so  discreditable  to  the  House  at  large  as 
some  others,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  creditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  observed  that  five  of  its  prominent  members 
divided  among  themselves  certain  pleasing  and  edifying  parts,  of 
which  some  of  them  played  more  than  one.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
undertook  the  character  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  and  succeeded  so 
admirably  as  to  keep  his  chiefs  and  the  House  in  the  hottest  of 
hot  water  for  the  whole  evening.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who 
seems  to  have  relapsed  from  the  state  of  grace  into  which  his 
special  providence  for  a  time  introduced  him,  undertook  the 
favourite  part  of  the  conciliator  who  puts  out  fire  with  oil,  and 
succeeded  in  it  to  a  wonder,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  run  hard  in  this  respect  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Both  these  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  displayed  a  singular 
obtusenes3  which  matched  their  equally  singular  heat.  To 
perorate  about  friendly  countries  and  absent  men,  when  the  ques- 
tion in  reality  under  discussion  is  the  advisableness  of  giving  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being  carte  blanche 
to  shut  the  mouth  of  any  member  who  is  obnoxious,  seems  to  be 
a  little  fatuous.  Lord  Hartington,  as  usual,  showed  the  difference 
of  his  temperament  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks  ;  but  even  upon  hiui 
a  remarkable  blindness  to  the  real  question  seems  to  have  come. 
It  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  Lord  Hartington  indulges  in  a 
sophism,  but  the  more  intimate  companionship  in  which  he  must 
lately  have  been  thrown  with  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
had  the  usual  effect  of  evil  communications.  Lord  Harting- 
ton implored  the  House  to  remember  that,  "  if  they  voted  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition,  they  were  voting  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  attacks  on  M.  Challemel-Lacour."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  voting  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  irritable  and  self-willed  of  modern  statesmen  a  whip  to  be 
used  on  their  own  backs  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  As  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he  played  not  one 
part,  but  half  a  dozen.  There  was  the  "  happy  thought  "  part,  in 
carrying  out  which  he  moved  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  "  be  not  heard  " ; 
the  part  of  the  skilful  casuist,  in  which  he  contended  that  to  "  rise 
to  order  "  when  a  member  is  speaking  is  not  to  call  that  speaker  to 
order;  the  part  of  injudicious  friend,  in  virtue  of  which,  in  sup- 
porting the  Chair,  he  argued  that  a  practice  which  is  undoubtedly 
lax  and  inconvenient  was  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Nor  is  even  this  list  exhaustive.  A  distinct  character 
may  be  said  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  effort  to  convict 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  of  "  garbling "  by  alleging  that  he,  the 
speaker,  had  not  "  justified"  a  thing,  but  had  only  "  excused"  it, 
and  by  ignoring  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  original  answer 
was  itself  not  an  answer  at  all,  but  an  argument.  No  one  will  deny 
the  versatility  of  these  appearances,  though  there  may  perhaps  be 
two  opinions  as  to  their  merits.  In  particular,  the  astonishing  heat 
developed  by  members  of  the  Government  in  the  discussion  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  future.  The  excitement  shown  in  so  small 
a  matter  as  this  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  had  given  a  simple,  straightforward  answer  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
question,  and  had  left  the  latter  to  do  or  say  his  worst,  nothing 
could  possibly  have  happened),  is  at  first  sight  unintelligible.  In 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  in  the  senior  member 
for  Newcastle  personal  partisanship  may,  as  we  have  said,  explain 
the  attitude  taken.  But  why  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Lord  Harting- 
ton, or  Sir  "William  Harcourt,  or  Mr.  Forster,  should  excite  them- 
selves in  this  extraordinary  way  over  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
O'Donnell  bailies  comprehension.  All  public  men  in  France  have 
ugly  charges  brought  against  them,  and  the  Republicans,  with  the 
opportunities  they  had  in  1870,  and  the  example  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Directory  behind  them,  were  perhaps  likely  to  deserve, 
and  certainly  likely  to  meet  with,  a  rather  unusual  amount  of 
obloquy.  It  is  childish  to  pretend  that  M.  Challemel-Lacour's 
name  has  not  for  a  whole  decade  been  to  every  one  conversant  with 
French  affairs  that  of  a  clever  man  agaiust  whom  there  were  charges, 
true  or  false.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  accepting  him  as  an 
Envoy  have  sufficiently  signified  their  disbelief  in  or  their  in- 
difference to  these  charges,  and  that  they  should  make  him  an 
occasion  of  exhibiting  their  own  want  of  tact,  temper,  and  in- 
telligence in  this  surprising  way  is  a  mystery  only  to  be  explained 
on  the  general  theory  of  their  persistent  and  inveterate  ill  luck. 


STREET  NUISANCES. 

nPIIE  short  interval  between  the  elections  and  the  assembling  of 
J-  Parliament  for  business  was  enlivened  by  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondence on  street  nuisances.  It  did  not  lead  to  much,  although 
it  brought  out  once  more  very  distinctly  the  anomalies  of  paro- 
chial government  in  London.  The  many  advantages  of  town  life 
are,  it  seems,  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  some  people's  opinion, 
by  the  martyrdom  of  the  senses  through  sights,  smells,  tastes, 
noises,  and  crowding.  We  have  a  tolerably  healthy  place  to  live 
in.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  wood  pavement  and  very  little  dust. 
Medical  science  is  lessening  our  pains.  Our  museums  and  libraries 
are  being  daily  made  more  and  more  accessible.  Locomotion  is 
cheap.  Property  and  life  are  fairly  protected,  and  policemen  are 
occasionally  to  be  had  when  they  are  wanted.  Yet  we  are  not  happy. 
The  sense  of  smell  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  attacked  during  the 
"Whitsuntide  holidays.  A  gentleman  who  chose  to  stand  over  an 
opened  grating  was  sickened  by  the  odour  from  below.  The 
obvious  remedy  would  have  been  to  remove  his  standpoint,  but 
be  wrote  to  the  Times.  He  really  seems  to  have  had  a  very  small 
grievance,  if  any.  Very  much  more  serious  was  the  complaint  of 
another  writer.  After  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  the  streets 
when  watered  gave  forth  a  horrid  smell — we  are  not  sure  that  one 
correspondent  did  not  characterize  it  as  a  stink.  "We  may  skip 
the  nauseous  details  which  followed  in  series  of  letters,  only 
pausing  to  note  that  the  secretary  of  a  Northern  vestry  pointed 
out  with  much  satisfaction  that  in  his  parish  a  deodorizing 
substance — a  salt  of  some  kind — is  mixed  with  the  water  in 
the  carts,  and  the  streets  corned  or  pickled  with  it  so  as  to 
spare  the  noses  of  passengers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
example  thus  set  may  be  generally  followed.    Such  a  Vestry 


is  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  among  its  fellows.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  some  of  the  principal  streets  did  smell  very 
unpleasantly  during  the  dry  weather.  But  dry  weather  is  so 
rare  and  so  welcome  of  late  years  that,  on  the  whole,  many 
of  us  would  be  very  willing  to  have  a  little  more  of  it,  even 
at  the  price  of  an  extra  "stink"  or  two.  Still  the  suggestion 
of  the  St.  Pancras  official  is  so  good  that,  unless  we  see 
it  universally  adopted,  we  may  have  a  reasonable  cause  of 
grumbling.  It  is  not  granted  to  every  man  to  perambulate  the 
streets  adorned  with  a  pince-nez ;  and  the  odour  of  Piccadilly  and 
Pall  Mall  on  one  or  two  days  a  fortnight  ago  can  hardly  have  been 
wholesome,  and  was  certainly  disagreeable.  It  will  be  wise, 
however,  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  Vestries.  Year  after  year, 
season  after  season,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  these  astute  bodies 
that  the  months  of  May  and  June  are  not  those  in  which  the 
West-End  streets  and  squares  are  most  empty.  Yet  this  very 
month  there  is  hardly  a  West-End  thoroughfare  some  part  of  which 
is  not  invaded  by  a  steam  roller  which  will  be  idle  through  the 
autumn. 

But  it  is  rather  within  our  houses  than  without  them  that 
street  nuisances  attack  us.  It  is  some  years  since  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  law  which  allows  our  neighbours  to  keep 
noisy  pets,  to  encourage  organ-grinders,  and  to  make  themselves 
generally  unpleasant  and,  in  case  of  illness,  dangerous.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  Party  walls  are 
thinner  than  ever,  while  our  nerves  are  not  strengthening  in  pro- 
portion. There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
a  man's  enemies  have  been  those  of  his  own  household.  Now, 
in  too  many  instances,  they  are  those  of  the  household  next 
door,  especially  those  who  practise  the  piano.  Some  people 
purposely'  take  old-fashioned  houses  in  unfashionable  dis- 
tricts, because,  as  they  say,  old  houses  are  better  built.  This 
is  not  strictly  true :  but  when  a  house  has  survived,  say  a 
hundred  years,  it  is  presumably  one  which  was  originally  erected 
with  some  view  to  permanence.  The  weaker  houses  bave  perished 
but  no  one  who  has  attempted  to  fight  the  battle  of  existence  in 
an  old  wooden  house  such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  country 
towns  will  allow  that  even  a  suburban  villa  is  worse.  Of  course 
in  our  artificial  civilization  we  are  mutually  dependent  on  the 
forbearance  of  each  other.  Life  would  be  intolerable  in  a  city 
governed,  or  not  governed,  like  London,  if  personal  freedom  were 
not  tempered  hy  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  Yet 
this  regard  does  not  largely  prevail.  One  might  go  a  day's  journey 
without  finding  anybody  who  would  acknowledge  to  a  liking  for 
barrel-organs.  Yet  how  do  organ-grinders  live  ?  The  sound  of 
grinding  is  not  low  among  us.  On  the  contrary,  let  any  one  sit 
down  for  a  single  hour  to  some  serious  employment — such  as 
writing — and  even  in  remote  suburbs,  even  in  places  where  it 
might  be  thought  no  paying  audience  existed,  how  many  mechan- 
ical pianos  and  harmoniflutes  will  have  enlivened  each  minute  of 
the  sixty  ?  Somebody  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  ill- 
looking  men  who  grin  like  their  own  monkeys  at  us  through  the 
windows.  No  one  seems  to  have  followed  Punch's  suggestion, 
made  some  years  ago,  and  suspended  a  placard  threatening  organ- 
men  with  prosecution  before  his  railings.  A  combination  among 
a  number  of  neighbours  to  banish  the  great  musical  nuisance 
would,  we  are  told,  be  illegal,  and  subject  the  members  to  in- 
dictment for  conspiracy.  It  is  in  vain  that,  week  by  week,  the 
newspapers  tell  us  of  the  morals  of  Saffron  Hill,  and  remind  us 
that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  dark-whiskered  foreigners  who  favour 
us  with  their  inspiring  strains  are  "not  respectable,"  are  sometimes 
very  much  the  reverse,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  left  the  sunny 
shores  of  Italy  because,  even  in  Italy,  a  line  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween ordinary  and  gross  immorality.  Such  revelations  are  made 
almost  daily.  The  fair-haired,  but  not  fair-faced,  girls  who  are 
made  into  beasts  of  burden  by  the  piano-men  are,  we  know,  un- 
happy victims  of  poverty,  tyranny,  and  vice.  Were  the  music 
they  discourse  the  most  lovely  in  the  world,  right-thinking  people 
should  not  encourage  it.  Some  people  think  the  theatre  wicked, 
and  many  object  to  the  ballet.  But  what  is  called  a  piano-orgaii 
on  wheels,  drawn  by  two  women  and  worked  by  an  elderly  Italian, 
is  a  more  shocking  sight  than  any  to  be  seen  at  the  lowest  music- 
hall,  unless  the  daily  reports  are  amazingly  untrue,  and  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow-creatures  unanimously  maligned  by  those  who 
ought  to  know. 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  this  and  similar  evils. 
In  some  respects  things  have  already  improved.  The  wholesale 
importation  of  Italian  boys  and  girls  has  been  stopped,  or  at  least 
impeded.  The  girls  who  drag  the  organ  for  the  Italian  grinder 
are  of  our  own  race  and  nation.  The  foreign  costume  looks  all 
the  stranger  when  its  wearer  indulges  in  the  use  of  powerful 
words  culled  with  the  choicest  care  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Middle  Saxon  dialect.  If  the  existing  laws  were  carried  into  effect 
no  further  remedies  would  be  necessary.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  the  police  and  the  police  magistrates  in  London 
habitually  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  Act  known  to  lawyers  as 
2  &  3  Victoria,  cap.  47.  By  section  54  it  is  enacted  that, 
within  what  are  called  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  except  guards  and  post- 
men in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office,  to  blow  a  born  or  use  any 
noisy  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  calling  persons  together,  or 
announcing  a  show,  or  for  hawking,  selling,  distributing,  or  collect- 
ing anything,  or  for  obtaining  money  or  alms.  Surely  bands  and 
barrel-organs  make  use  of  "noisy  instruments"  for  the  purpose  of 
"  obtaining  money  or  alms."  By  section  62  the  same  Act  per- 
mits the  police  to  take  offenders  into  custody  without  a  warrant, 
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and  if  it  was  enforced  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  this  particular  form  of  street  nuisance.  The  difficulty  is  of 
course  that,  even  under  the  present  regulations,  which  prac- 
tically ignore  2  &  3  Vic.  cap.  47,  the  organ-grinder  when  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate  always  raises  the  question  of  identity. 
He  can  bring  half  a  dozen  of  his  own  complexion  to  swear  he  was 
entertaining°the  aristocracy  in  Belgravia  when  you  thought  you 
saw  bun  grinding  under  your  sick  child's  window  in  ^yburnia. 
The  magistrate  is  not  likely  to  take  your  view  and  line  him 
for  creating  a  disturbance  anywhere  ;  and  an  alibi,  as  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  very  efficacious. 

Another  street  nuisance  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some  cor- 
respondence in  the  daily  papers.    One  writer  complains  in  the 
Standard  that  part  of  his  life  is  rendered  miserable  by  a  man  who 
is  in  the  service  of  a  Dairy  Company,  and  who,  early  every  morning, 
-weekdays  and  Sundays,  makes  a  round  of  the  neighbourhood. 
M  His  voice — which  is  as  powerful  as  M.  Lassalle's,  _  though  in 
other  respects  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  " — is  heard 
while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  its  noise  increases  until  he  is 
actually  under  the  writer's  window,  when  it  is  so  great  "  that  it 
is  enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleepers."    How  great  this  may  be 
we  bave  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  the  noise  is  made  more 
disturbing  by  its  intermittent  character.    "  It  is  impossible  to  get 
accustomed  to  it,  as  one  might  to  a  morning  gun."  It  begins 
"before  seven,  and  goes  on  with  brief  and  uncertain  intervals 
of  repose  for  two  or  three  hours.  We  have  given  this  case  in  some 
detail,  not  because  it  is  extraordinary,  but  because  it  is  only  too 
common.    The  writer  excites  in  our  minds  the  sort  of  sympathy 
we  always  feel  for  a  fellow- sufferer.    Who  among  us  is  there  who 
does  not  recall  his  own  sufferings  when  wantonly  disturbed  from 
"  a  first  and  much-coveted  sleep  "  ?    In  one  of  the  western  dis- 
tricts some  years  ago  a  gentleman  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits, it  may  be  supposed,  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  his 
phaeton  through  the  streets   at  an   early   hour,  presumably 
on  his  way  to  business.    He  was  constantly  accompanied  by  a 
black  dog,  which  gambolled  round  the  carriage,  barking  with  a 
bark  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  firing  of  a  small  piece 
of  ordnance.     This  nuisance  continued  for  many  years — may 
continue  still,  for  aught  we  know — and  not  only  was  nothing  ever 
done  to  mitigate  the  nuisance,  but  the  police,  and  even  the  magis- 
trate, when  appealed  to,  declared  their  inability  to  interfere.  That 
commercial  gentleman  would  have  the  deaths  of  many  of  bis 
fellow-creatures  on  his  conscience,  if  he  had  one.    Many  similar 
«xamples  will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  lived  even  a  few 
weeks  in  London.    It  is  certainly  outrageous  that  one  vendor 
of  milk  or  of  anything  else  should  have  it  in  Iris  power  to 
murder  the  sleep  of  a  number  of  people  by  the  way  in  which 
be  chooses  to  sell  his  goods.    A  correspondent  of  the  paper 
already  referred  to  sums  up  his  experience  in  a  few  sad 
lines : — "  Piano-organs    of    huge   size   and  great   power,  ac- 
companied by  a  chorus  of  foul-tongued  roughs  of  both  sexes, 
yelling  milkmen  and  costermongers,  make  the  day  unbearable ; 
barking  dogs  and  bowling  drunkards   make  night  hideous." 
The  police,  it  appears,  feel  themselves  to  be  powerless  in  the 
matter.    They  would  gladly  take  action ;  but,  so  far  as  regards 
street  noises,  their  hands  are   tied.     They  themselves  are  as 
.anxious  as  anybody  else  can  be  to  put  some  check  on  what 
threaten  to  become  intolerable  nuisances.    Not  only  do  superin- 
tendents and  inspectors  constantly  receive  letters  complaining 
■of  grievances  which  they  would  like  to  redress  if  they  could, 
but  also  the  noises  of  the  night  and  the  early  morning  are,  as 
may  be  imagined,  as  distressing  to  members  of  the  police  force 
who  are  hoping  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  rest  or  sleep  between  the 
intervals  of  duty  as  they  can  be  even  to  hard-pressed  "  brain- 
workers."     The  things  which  we  have  described  or  referred 
to  give  a  truly  pleasing  picture  of  the  state  of  London  towards 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.    We  seem  to  be  reading 
an  account  of  some  work  of  Hogarth's  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.    Yet  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated,  and 
there  is  no  remedy.    Mr.  Bass's  Act,  supposing  that  2  &  3  Vic- 
toria, cap.  47,  is  still  to  remain  inoperative  by  the  laches  of  the 
persons  who  ought  to  give  it  effect,  enables  a  householder  (not  an 
inhabitant  merely)  to  order  away  one  organ,  but  does  not  prevent 
another  from  coming  in  its  place.    No  similar  act  or  regulation,  so 
far  as  we  bave  hitherto  ascertained,  gives  power  to  a  householder, 
to  a  superintendent  of  police,  or  to  any  one  else,  to  suppress  as  a 
■disturbance,  on  the  face  of  it  illegal,  the  torment  of  such  an  appal- 
ling street  CiV  as  the  correspondent  of  the  Standard  has  described. 
And  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  cry  or  cries  should  not 
begin  at  four  or  five  instead  of  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning. 
The  police  do  manage,  by  stretching  a  point  under  Mr.  Bass's  Act 
(not  under  the  entirely  neglected  2  &  3  Victoria)  to  keep  street 
music  comparatively  silent  in  the  case  of  serious  illness.    There  is, 
however,  nothing  which  enables  them  to  deal  with  the  noise  of  a 
hawker's  voice,  which  may  be  far  worse  than  that  of  "  a  noisy  instru- 
ment." To  put  it  briefly  and  fully,  a  street  vendor  practically  has  it 
in  his  power  to  bawl  his  wares  from  noon  to  midnight  and  from 
midnight  to  noon ;  2  and  3  Victoria,  cap.  47,  forbids  the  tinkling 
of  a  muffin-bell,  but  says  nothing  of  the  screeching  or  roaring  of 
the  human  voice.    The  police,  whether  the  case  to  which  their 
attention  is  called  is  one  of  actual  and  serious  illness,  or  only  one 
of  impending  illness  and  present  inability  to  pursue  one'3  voca- 
tions, induced  by  those  street  horrors — bawlings  of  hawkers  in  the 
early  morning  or  of  "  howling  drunkards  "  in  the  still  earlier 
morning-  -which  are  rampant  in  London,  and  which  would  not 


be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  smallest  of  Continental  towns, 
are  powerless.  In  fact,  the  sick  and  dying  inhabitants  of  London 
are  beyond  the  care  of  laws  which  forbid  cruelty  to  inferior 
animals. 


THORNBURY  CASTLE  AMD  BUCKINGHAM. 

TT7HILE  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  engaged  on  his  palace  at 
VV  Hampton-on-Thames,  Edward  Luke  of  Buckingham,  his 
reputed  victim,  was  equally  diligent  in  buildiDg  for  himself  a 
sumptuous  dwelling-place  at  Thornbury  in  Gloucestershire,  but 
the  downfall  of  both  builders  happened  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  architectural  projects.  The  longer  career  of  Wolsey 
enabled  him  to  realize  his  palatial  designs  with  greater  effect  than 
did  Buckingham ;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  enough  was 
done  for  ordinary  domestic  accommodation,  and  to  typify  the 
intended  grandeur  of  the  whole  edifice.  Perhaps  few  readers  of 
Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.  think  of  the  great  Duke  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  latest  schemes  of  his  life— that  of  building  a 
family  seat  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
proudest  man  of  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  second  Tudor.  In- 
deed, if  we  accept  Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
that  drama,  the  parts  of  Buckingham  and  of  Wolsey  might 
be  suppressed  with  advantage.  "  The  play  of  Henry  VIIL" 
he  says,  "is  one  of  those  which  still  keep  possession  of  the 
stage  "by  the  splendour  of  the  pageantry.  But  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katherine.  Every 
other  part  may  be  easily  conceived  and  easily  written."  If  the 
great  Doctor  had  also  said  that  the  woes  of  Katherine  and  of 
Buckingham  were  easy  to  bear,  it  would  have  been  almost  as  true 
as  this  criticism.  But  out  of  his  own  mouth  the  judge  is  here 
condemned,  for  he  has  himself  (in  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes) 
essayed  to  depict  the  character  of  Wolsey — which  in  Shakspeare 
finds  much  of  its  expression  in  the  tragedy  of  Buckingham — but 
with  a  want  of  success  compared  with  the  master's  treatment 
which  shows  that  even  his  strength  was  unequal  to  the  attempt. 

Thornbury  was  granted  by  William.  Rufus  to  the  formidable 
Robert  FitzHamon,  by  intermarriage  with  whose  descendants  it 
devolved  to  the  Lords  Stafford,  of  whom  Humphrey  was  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1441.  At  the  time  of  the  attainder  of 
the  last  duke  the  footsteps  of  this  noble  family  had  been  for  more 
than  a  century  printed  in  blood.  The  great-great-grandfather  of 
Edward  was  lulled  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  his  great-grand- 
father at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  his  grandfather  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  and  his  father  was  beheaded  by  Richard  III.  The 
last  of  the  spectral  forms  which  rose  before  Richard  at  Boswortii 
was  the  ghost  of  Buckingham,  who,  instead  of  wasting  an  eleventh 
warning  on  the  doomed  monarch,  should  rather  have  cautioned 
his  own  son  against  self-ruining  ambition.  From  the  height 
of  grandeur  the  Staflbrds  fell  to  the  depth  of  impoverishment, 
the  great-great-grandson  of  Margaret  Plantageuet,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  married  Humphrey  de  Stafford,  the  seventh 
baron,  being  in  1637  a  cobbler  at  Newport  in  Shropshire. 

In  the  second  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Duke  Edward  had  license 
to  impark  a  thousand  acres  of  land  at  his  lordship  of  Thornbury. 
Besides  "  a  large  and  goodly  orchard  well  laden  with  fruits,  many 
roses,  and  other  pleasures,"  and  in  the  same  "  many  goodly  alleys 
to  walk  in  openly,  and  others  covered  in  with  resting-places," 
there  were  three  parks,  containing  in  the  aggregate  1,550  fallow 
and  red  deer.  That  Buckingham  was  the  "  mirror  of  all  courtesy  " 
may  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Paley's  definition  of  the  Law  of 
Honour,  which  is  a  "  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of 
fashion  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another  " ;  and,  so 
long  as  this  aim  is  not  interfered  with,  allows  the  commis- 
sion of  many  offences  against  religion  and  morals,  including 
"  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  and  other  dependents."  Bucking- 
ham's enclosure  of  laud  at  Thornbury  entailed  the  removal  and 
consequent  ruin  of  many  small  farming  and  other  tenantry,  to 
whom  no  compensation  appears  to  have  been  allowed,  at  least 
if  we  may  believe  their  petition  to  Parliament  against  his  con- 
duct. The  inhabitants  of  the  .district,  we  are  told,  cursed  the 
Duke  for  his  rapacious  confiscation  of  their  lands;  and  if  their 
maledictions  did  not  cause  his  downfall,  the}'  at  least  hung  about 
his  head  until  that  event.  His  destruction  has  been  popularly 
attributed  to  Wolsey 's  machinations,  though  the  authority  for  this 
is  rather  dramatic  than  historical.  Shakspeare  derived  his  facts 
from  Holinshed,  who  literally  translated  "that  old  libeller  and 
maligner  Polydore  Vergil,"  the  only  witness  for  Wolsey 's  animo- 
sity towards  Buckingham,  who  has  been  unsuspiciously  followed, 
remarks  Mr.  J.  S.  Brewer,  by  Lord  Herbert  and  later  histo- 
rians. Hall,  who  disliked  the  Cardinal,  and  has  many  kind  words 
for  the  Duke,  says  nothing  of  Wolsey 's  hatred,  whicli  at  any  rate 
was  not  actively  excited  until  the  seditious  inclinations  of 
Buckingham  had  become  apparent.  Certainly  the  feeling  that 
existed  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  in  years  previous  to 
the  indictment  of  the  latter  was  one  of  friendship  rather  than  of 
hostility,  as  the  State  Papers  amply  demonstrate.  At  one  time 
Wolsey  proposed  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  Lady  Salis- 
buiy  and  Buckingham's  son,  saying  that  the  King  would  consent  to 
the  match,  and  that  "  it  would  be  both  to  the  King's  honour  and 
surety "  to  see  them  united ;  while  at  the  same  time  in  familiar 
conversation  he  advised  the  Duke  to  send  bis  son  to  court  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  King  and  Queen.  It  would  be  diiricult  to 
say  whether  at  this  period  Buckingham  was  most  in  favour  with 
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the  King- or  with  the  Cardinal ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  it  was 
through  Wolsey's  interest  that  the  Royal  kindness  was  offered. 
From  Thornbury,  March  5,  15 17,  Buckingham  writes  to  Wolsey 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Surrey  stating  that  His 
Majesty  intended  a  joust  on  Mayday,  and  had  appointed  Bucking- 
ham himself  to  be  one  of  the  answerers.  That,  in  his  last  inter- 
view with  the  King,  he  found  His  Majesty  so  well  disposed 
towards  him  was  through  Wolsey's  favour,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  yet  increased  by  his  influence  being  used  to  get  an 
excuse  from  running  against  the  Royal  person,  which  "  he  would 
rather  go  to  Rome  than  do."  In  the  following  year  (April  12, 
1 5 18)  the  King  gave  Buckingham  a  "goodly  courser  and  rich 
gown,"  which  shows  that  Wolsey  had  not  yet  influenced  the 
Boyal  mind  against  the  Duke.  Moreover,  that  Buckingham  and 
the  Cardinal  were  still  on  amicable  terms  after  the  return  from 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Cold  (June  1520)  may  be  argued  from 
the  instructions  given  by  the  former  (November  1520),  who 
therein  styles  himself  the  "  inighty  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  to  his  Chancellor  to  have  a  goblet  of  gold  made 
for  a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  King,  and  pomander  and  chain  of 
gold  for  the  Queen,  and  a  cup  of  gold  with  a  cover  for  the 
Cardinal. 

A  misrepresentation  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  play, 
where  Buckingham  asks  intelligence  from  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk touching  the  interview  between  Francis  and  Henry  in  the 
Vale  of  Ardres,  saying  that  he  himself  was  the  whole  time  his 
chamber's  prisoner  with  an  untimely  ague.  But  it  is  certain,  from 
a  letter  printed  in  the  State  Papers,  that  Norfolk,  who  declares 
himself  to  have  attended  the  expedition,  and  strains  his  powers  of 
language  to  tell  how  the  French  "  all  clinquant  all  in  gold,  like 
heathen  gods,  shone  down  the  English,"  really  remained  in  Eng- 
land, while  Buckingham  was  appointed  together  with  Wolsey  to 
conduct  the  French  King  to  his  lodging  at  Ardres  on  the 
last  day  of  the  festivities.  Notwithstanding  the  gift,  a  few 
months  later,  of  the  golden  cup  above  spoken  of  to  the  powerful 
churchman,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  donor's  health  was 
ever  drunk  out  of  it ;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  Cardinal's  sus- 
picions were  about  this  time  aroused  by  a  servant  of  the  Duke 
having  betrayed  to  him  certain  rash  utterances  of  their  master  in 
"  his  fumes  and  displeasures "  against  himself  and  the  King. 
Though  in  the  late  expensive  pageantry  none  appeared  with  more 
splendour  than  Buckingham,  yet  that  an  upstart  churchman  should 
breathe  spirit  into  these  "  tierce  vanities  "  offended  the  stately  noble  ; 
and  no  doubt  Shakspeare  has  fairly  revealed  the  very  language  of  the 
railing  accusations  in  which  he  vented  his  indignation.  He  is  "  this 
Ipswich  fellow,"  a  "  venom-mouthed  butcher's  dog,"  a  "  keech 
that  takes  up  the  rays  of  the  beneticial  sun/'  a  "  holy  fox  or  wolf 
or  both,  for  he  is  equal  ravenous  as  he  is  subtle."  Because  of  his 
red  attire,  or  that  his  sins  were  of  that  colour,  he  calls  him  that 
"  scarlet  sin."  He  discerns  by  "intelligence  and  proofs  as  clear 
as  founts  in  July  when  we  see  each  grain  of  gravel,"  that  he  is 
"  corrupt  and  treasonous."  But  it  was  becoming  equally  trans- 
parent that  there  was  treasonable  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Duke's  conduct.  Wolsey's  insolent  inversion  of  Hex  et  ego  was 
but  a  trick  of  words;  but  Buckingham's  ambition  had  led  him  so 
far  into  virtual  treason  that  he  only  required  the  courage  and 
the  power  to  render  himself  Wolsey's  sovereign. 

On  a  green  hill  live  miles  south  of  Bath,  in  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  eternal  snow  of  the  Alpine  height  where  St.  Bruno  established 
his  first  Carthusian  monastery,  are  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  whose  materials  are  now  chiefly  represented 
in  a  stately  Elizabethan  house  of  the  Ilungerfords.  Here,  however, 
is  the  ruined  chapel  with  its  groined  roof  and  lancet  windows,  where 
once  oliiciated  the  oracular  monk,  Nicholas  Hopkins,  who, 
as  mischievous  as  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  led  on  with  his 
prophecies  the  proud  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  perdition. 
Combining  the  promises  made  to  Macbeth  and  Bauquo,  Ducking- 
ham  was  to  be  king  and  father  to  a  line  of  kings  ;  this  the  "  holy 
monk  "  had  ascertained  by  "  the  revelation  of  God."  The  promise 
of  so  splendid  a  destiny  was  not  extravagantly  paid  for  by  an 
annuity  of  61.  for  a  tun  of  wine  and  20I.  for  the  better  supplying 
of  water  to  the  priory.  Also,  as,  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Duke's 
household  accounts,  March  25,1519,  there  was  a  further  gift  of  1005. 
"  to  my  ghostly  father  at  Hinton."  Like  Macbeth,  Buckingham 
had  a  profound  belief  in  divination,  and  possibly  for  this  reason 
he  showed  so  much  respect  to  gipsies,  who,  instead  of  being 
punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  were  contrariwise  rewarded.  For 
example,  June  10,  1519,  we  lind  in  the  same  accounts, "  To  certain 
Egyptians  at  Thornbury  40.S.,''  a  largesse  which,  while  it  strengthens 
our  belief  in  the  openhanded  bounty  of  Buckingham,  may  make 
ns  almost  suspect  that  these  soothsayers  had  confirmed  the  pre- 
diction of  Nicholas  Hopkins  that  the  ducal  coronet  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  kingly  crown.  But  in  his  wife,  who  was  a  Percy, 
he  found  no  Lady  Macbeth  to  pour  her  own  tierce  soul  into  his 
ineffectual  ambition,  and  therefore  "  I  dare  not "  vtas  likely  to  wait 
continually  upon  "  I  would." 

Charles  Knyvet,  the  Duke's  cousin  and  surveyor,  was  among  the 
first  to  betray  the  aspiring  noble,  and  he  found  convenient  assist- 
ance in  Margaret  Gedding,  apparently  a  waiting-woman  of  the 
Duchess,  who  two  years  before  had  received  from  her  generous 
master  the  handsome  sum  of  13/.  6s.  Sd.  as  a  New  Year's  gift. 
Combined  with  these  in  the  conveyance  of  secret  information  to  the 
Cardinal  were  Robert  Gilbert,  Buckingham's  chaplain  and  chan- 
cellor, and  De  la  Court,  his  confessor.  Unfortunately  for  the  Duke 
he  appep.rs  to  have  been  much  unloved,  and  his  foes  were  of  his 
own  hoiiLehold.  With  the  exception  that  Wolsey  was  not  present, 


Shakspeare  has  kept  to  the  historical  fact  in  making-  Henry  him- 
self conduct  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  perfidious  servants 
of  the  Duke  at  Greenwich  ;  and  he  is  equally  correct  in  expressing 
the  Royal  verdict  that  the  accused  noble  was  "  traitor  to  the 
height."  The  evidence  of  the  surveyor  is  almost  a  literal  tran- 
script of  the  actual  charge  that  Plopkins  had  promised  the  Duke 
"  he  should  have  all,"  and  advised  him  to  obtain  "  the  love  of  the 
community  "  ;  that  he  told  him  "  he  should  be  king  of  England," 
the  Duke  answering  that  he  would  "  prove  a  just  prince."  The 
accused  had  declared  he  would  "  chop  off  Wolsey's  head  "  as  soon 
as  his  own  had  received  the  golden  round — a  threat  which  is 
softened  in  the  drama  to  a  menace  of  "  revenge  upon  the  Cardinal." 
It  is  also  in  strict  keeping  with  the  facts  of  the  indictment  that 
the  Duke  had  expected  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  hiss 
taking  Bulmer,  one  of  the  royal  servants,  into  his  retinue,  and  had 
sworn  "  by  the  Lord's  blood  "  that,  had  he  been  so  committed,  he 
would  have  sought  an  interview  with  the  King  and  stabbed  him 
on  the  spot,  as  his  father  had  threatened  to  Richard  III.  at 
Salisbury.  But  this,  like  the  rest,  was  a  mere  threat.  No  ma- 
chinery of  plot  had  been  constructed,  nor  any  maturity  of  design 
attained,  the  whole  conspiracy  resting  on  some  wild  astrological 
deductions  which  had  given  assurance  to  the  credulous  Duke  that 
his  descent  from  the  Plautagenets  would  ensure  him  the  crown  on 
the  King's  death.  The  most  serious  indication  of  an  actual  plot 
was  his  having  obtained  the  royal  license  to  attach  any  of  the 
King's  subjects  he  pleased  dwelling  within  the  shires  of  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  and  "  to  carry  arms  at  his  pleasure  into 
Wales,"  which  was  construed  into  a  design  of  "  fortifying  him- 
self against  his  Majesty."  He  had  informed  the  Cardinal  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  thither  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
his  own  servants.  His  numerous  band  of  retainers  was  enough 
to  excite  suspicious  in  so  jealous  a  monarch  as  Henry  ;  but,  what- 
ever his  ultimate  intentions  were,  there  was  evidently  no  organ- 
ization against  the  Government. 

In  the  dramatic  scene  Buckingham  is  arrested  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  royal  palace  in  London,  while  denouncing  the  Cardinal  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was,  in  fact,  watching  the  growth  of  his 
palace  at  Thornbury  at  the  time  when  he  was  peremptorily  cited 
to  the  Royal  presence.  Three  knights  of  the  King's  body  were  the 
suminoners,  who,  taking  with  them"  secret  power  and  also  serjeant- 
at-arms,"  had  been  warned  not  to  let  their  prisoner  escape.  His 
fatal  journey  in  the  month  of  April  1521  maybe  traced  by  the 
diary  of  his  accounts.  The  messenger  with  the  King's  letter  on 
the  8th  receives  one  mark.  On  the  14th  he  is  at  Oxford,  where  he 
pays  26s.  Sd.  to  Dr.  Bentley  his  physician.  At  Reading  he  makes 
an  oblation  of  6s.  8d.  to  the  Child  of  Grace  ;  and  on  the  14th  he- 
offers  the  like  sum  to  "Our  Lady  of  Eyton,  near  Windsor." 
Hitherto  he  had  been  unconscious  of  the  spies  who  had  been 
watching  him  at  each  saintly  shrine,  and  never  lost  sight  of  birrs, 
in  town,  village,  or  highway.  But  his  heart  now  failed  him,  like 
Macbeth 's  when  the  woods  began  to  move,  at  seeing  armed  men 
at  each  turn  of  the  road  drawing  closer  upon  him.  The  Duke  found 
he  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  guessed  why.  Ordering  his  horse,  be 
rode  to  Tothill  Fields.  On  taking  his  barge  and  landing  at  the 
stairs  of  the  Cardinal's  palace,  and  being,  refused  an  audience  with 
his  Eminence,  his  worst  suspicions  were  confirmed.  "  Well," 
said  the  Duke,  "I  will  yet  taste  of  my  lord's  wine  ere  I  pass."  He 
was  courteously  shown  to  the  cellar,  and  one  of  the  latest  entries  is 
on  April  15,  "To  my  Lord  Cardinal's  cooks  at  his  place  beside 
Westminster,  20s."  On  the  next  day  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  13th  of  May  he  was  brought  before  his  peers 
in  Westminster  Half.  According  to  Hall,  "  he  chafe  sore  and 
sweat  marvelously,"  and  Shakspeare  repeats  the  circumstance. 
By  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  peers,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  Upon  his  condemnation  the  axe  was  turned  towards  him, 
and,  being  led  into  a  barge,  "  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  desired  him  to  sit  on 
the  cushions  and  carpets  ordained  for  him  ;  he  said  '  Nay,  for  when  I 
went  to  Westminster  I  was  Duke  of  Buckingham,  now  I  am  but 
Edward  Bohun,  the  most  caitiff  in  the  world.'  "  On  the  following 
Friday  six  poor  Augustinian  friars  gathered  up  the  remains  of 
the  once  stately  Buckingham,  and  reverently  gave  them  burial  in 
their  Priory  Church  within  Broad-street  Ward. 

Leland's  description  of  the  township  of  Thornbury,  as  one  long 
street  with  two  horns  growing  out  of  it,  answers  to  its  present 
form,  it  being  in  fact  three  streets  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  ¥, 
the  castle  and  church  answering  to  the  cross  stroke  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter.  The  castle  with  its  unfinished  frontage  is  as  typical 
of  the  voluptuous  days  of  the  Field  of  the  Golden  Cloth  as  is  the 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Berkeley  of  the  unruly  days  of  Stephen. 
In  the  former  architectural  display  was  only  less  studied  than 
luxurious  accommodation  ;  while  in  the  latter  convenience  was 
almost  as  much  disregarded  as  picturesqueness  of  form,  security 
being  the  only  aim.  Windows  at  Berkeley  are  features  exter- 
nally as  undemonstrative  as  in  a  Doric  temple,  while  at  Thornbury 
they  are  as  nobly  decorative  as  they  are  serviceable.  The  keep, 
which  at  the  former  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  strong- 
hold, is  altogether  absent  from  the  latter,  which  in  fact  is  no 
stronghold,  but,  like  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Hampton,  a  lordly 
pleasure-house,  the  embrasures  and  machicolations  being  no  more 
intended  for  defence  than  the  pictured  panes  of  the  oriels.  The 
outline  is  quadrangular,  with  bold  projections  ;  but  the  northern 
side  is  not  begun,  and  uo  side  is  finished.  Entering  the  base  court 
by  a  modern  lodge-gate  at  the  south-west  angle,  we  find  on  the 
right,  or  western  side,  a  range  of  uncompleted  buildings,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  principal  gateway,  a  vaulted  structure  with 
a  smaller  gateway  annexed.    Here  we  are  in  the  immediate 
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presence  of  the  ducal  architect.  A  waving  scroll  above  the 
entrance  informs  us  that  "  This  Gate  was  begon  in  the  2  yere  of 
the  Reigne  of  Kynge  Henry  the  VIII.  by  me  Edward  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Earl"  of  Hereford,  Staforde  and  Northampton." 
Passing  into  the  inner  court,  we  find  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
of  which  the  north  was  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  stables,  and 
the  south  by  the  great  hall  and  the  Duchess's  apartments,  above 
which  are  the  dining  chambers  and  priory  chambers,  the  great 
octagonal  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  serving  for  the  Duke's 
chambers.  These  principal  apartments,  instead  of  being  lighted, 
for  security,  from  the  inner  court,  as  at  Berkeley,  have  noble 
bay  windows  of  various  sections  dropping  vertically  from  parapet 
to  basement,  facing  the  garden  court.  If  we  accept  this  splendid 
facade  as  an  example,  we  may  believe  that  the  science  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  its  decline  was  worthy  of  its  meridian  beauty. 
Pugiu,  in  his  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  gives  measured 
drawings  of  nearly  every  external  feature  of  Thornbury  Castle. 

The  confiscation  of  the  Duke's  estates  consequent  upon  his  at- 
taintment  reduced  his  family  to  indigence,  Lord  Henry  Stafford,  bis 
eldest  son,  being  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children  in  an  abbey,  where  for  four  years  he  was  boarded  at  the 
expense  of  the  monks.  The  manor  of  Thornbury  became  a  Royal 
demesne,  and  as  such  was  visited  in  1535  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  subsequently  regranted  to  the  Lord 
Stafford  one  of  whose  descendants  on  the  female  side,  Mr.  Henry 
Howard,  of  Grey  Stoke  Castle,  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  in  1824.  Of  the  parish  church,  with  its  noble  clerestory 
and  tower,  we  can  here  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
stately  Buckingham. 


A  SCREAMING  SUCCESS. 

rSHlE  virtue,  or  grace,  of  maidenliness  in  girls  is  one  tbat  the 
J-  present  age  does  not  very  highly  esteem.  It  is  a  more  suc- 
cessful thing  to  be  "  jolly"  than  to  be  gentle  and  modest,  and  a 
girl  who  would  "  get  on  "  finds  it  necessary  to  distinguish  herself 
by  wearing  rumpled  hair  or  a  flame-coloured  ulster  greatcoat, 
or  departing  in  some  other  way  from  the  graces  of  her  sex.  Where 
life  is  crowded  and  rapid  in  its  movements,  notoriety  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  ambitious  young  women  a3  to  proprietors  of  patent 
medicines.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  maidenliness  should  bo 
hustled  out  of  existence.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  modern  "  environment."  It  must  disappear,  like  the 
duty  of  revenge  and  the  practice  of  tattooing. 

These  reflections  are  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  perusal 
of  a  singular  little  American  book  called  the  Confessions  of 
a  Frivolous  Girl.  If  this  Yankee  maiden's  "Confessions'" 
could  be  accepted  as  truthful  and  authentic,  one  might  main- 
tain that  feminine  reserve  and  modesty  were  almosr  exploded 
superstitions  in  the  society  of  New  York.  Manners,  like  the  game 
of  "  Boss,"  the  electric  light,  and  many  other  Yankee  "  notions," 
come  eastward  from  New  York  to  Europe.  Not  a  few  English 
maidens  may  parody  a  line  in  the  Anti-JacoUn,  and  exclaim,  ° 

What  New  York  is  let  modern  England  be, 
when  they  read  the  autobiography  of  the  Frivolous  Girl,  and  hear 
what  a  '-gorgeous  time"  she  enjoyed.  But  to  take  the  frivolous 
one's  statements  for  authentic  history  would  be  too  innocent.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  picture  she  draws  of  New  York  society 
may  be  quite  unlike  the  original.  The  little  book  may  be  written 
by  some  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  world  described.  The  thing 
inay_  be  a  caricature,  and  not  a  good-natured  one.  The  book  is 
published  at  Boston,  and  even  in  England  we  know  how  the 
natives  of  Boston  and  New  York  love  each  other.  With  all  these 
limitations  there  may  be  a  grain  of  truth  in  these  papers,  in 
which  the  author,  to  quote  the  magistrate  in  the  Cloches  do  Corne- 
vtlle,  "  frivols  too  much." 

The  experiences  of  a  "bud"  are  unfolded  in  the  artless  narrative 
of  the  frivolous  virgin.  A  bud,  in  the  dialect  of  New  York  is  a 
young  lady  in  her  first  season.  This  Bud  belonged  to  one  of  the 
"first  families,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  nature  of  New 
York  aristocracy.  To  be  descended  from  one  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  answers  to  having  "come  over"  with  the  Conqueror  or 
in  Boston,  with  the  May/lower.  But  there  are  people  in  society' 
of  course,  who  only  came  over  in  the  steerage  quarter  of  a  recent 
emigrant  ship.  It  is  astonishing  to  remark  how  readily  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies  acquire  the  grace  and  charm  and  peculiar  tone  of  the 
first  families.  One  would  expect  the  first  families,  when  they  found 
English  inadequate,  to  express  themselves  in  choice  Dutch.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Fashionable  lips  murmur  the  sort  of  French  with 
which  the  guardsmen  of  Ouida  have  made  us  familiar.  Anion" 
the  friends  of  the  Bud  was  a  Mrs.  Gatling  Gunn.  She  pronounced 
her  name  Goon,  on  the  analogy  of  "  skoonk  »  which  seems  to  be 
the  correct  way  of  saying  «  skunk."  This  lady  became  the  Bud's 
friend  and  tutor  She  knew,  she  said,  that  she'was  roturiere.  Her 
lather  had  been  for  many  years  a  butcher.  "I  shall  never  forget 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  that  these  bejewelled  fin"ers  have  been 
in  contact  with  raw  mutton-chops."    Her  general  advice  to  the 

5ud  was  to  skip  through  life  as  if  she  were  dancing  the  can-can. 
Here  the  caricaturist  has  gone  a  little  too  far.  "  Have  vou  ever 
f.een  the  can-can,  my  dear?  No,  of  course  not.  Well,  "iu  order 
to  become  what  is  called  in  society  a  screaming  success,  one  must, 
in  figurative  language,  dance  the  can-can,  and  dance  it  well  too  " 
ihus  instructed,  the  worthy  Bud  attempted  to  become  what  is 


called  in  society  a  screaming  success.  "  1  think  that  I  have  at 
times  experienced  that  can-can  feeling,"  she  says.  We  may  now 
follow  the  Bud  to  her  first  ball,  and  see  her  go" booming,  "as  they 
say  iu  society,"  down  her  path  of  triumph. 

The  Bud  started  for  her  first  dance  armed  and  equipped  with 
three  bouquets.  Only  two  of  these  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
young  men,  and  this  was  what  the  old  Scotch  divines  call  a  "crook 
in  the  lot  "  of  the  Bud.  Her  aunt  had  sent  her  one  of  the  nose- 
gays "  of  roses  and  mixed  flowers.  Ugh  !  "  cries  this  innocent 
creature  of  eighteen,  "  why  is  it  that  women  never  know  how  to 
send  flowers  to  other  women  ?  "  Perhaps  their  ignorance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  want  of  practice.  The  other  blossoms  were  the 
gifts  of  "a  thoughtful  male  cousin,"  and  of  a  Mr.  Manhattan 
Blake.  The  Bud  reflected  with  pleasure  that  her  trophies  would 
make  the  other  girls  "  as  mad  as  hops."  At  her  earliest  dance 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gerald  Pumystone,  who  was 
"  one  of  the  leading  young  men  in  society,"  and  of  an  "  interesting- 
looking  creature  "  who  had  big,  sympathetic-looking  brown  eyes, 
and  was  known  to  the  world  as  Harry  Coney.  Mr.  Manhattan 
Blake  was  also  there,  among  many  other  "stylish-looking  crea- 
tures" ;  and  Mr.  Blake  could  quote  French  with  the  best  of  them. 
He  had  also  a  yearning,  half-sad  expression  on  his  pale  face,  and  a 
mysterious,  almost  inspired,  light  in  his  grey  eyes.  He  thought 
that  the  life  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  was  "almost  ideal."  Mr.  Coney 
was  not  rich,  like  Pumystone  and  Blake,  but  "  for  anything  on  this 
side  of  the  altar  he  was  almost  heavenly."  There  is  a  sufficient 
latitude  of  performance  on  this  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  Bud  was 
perhaps  to  be  congratulated  on  her  friends. 

With  them  she  often  had  "  a  real  gorgeous  time  "  on  the  stairs 
and  in  conservatories,  discussing  love  iu  the  abstract.  The  Pro- 
vencal Courts  of  Love  seem  to  be  revived  in  New  York,  and  the 
casuistry  of  the  passion  is  earnestly  debated  by  young  men  and 
maidens.  Mr.  Pumystone  took  up  this  subject  at  once.  After 
asking  the  Bud  whether  she  had  ever  been  told  that  her  eyes  were 
liquid,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself  was  a  mere  amateur. 
"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  que  je  m  amuse,  amuse  myself,  you  un- 
derstand. De  beaux  yeux  are  indispensable  to  my  happiness ;  but 
I  must  have  variety,  comprenez  vous?"  As  the  Bud  liked  this 
kind  of  thing,  she  was  "  registered  on  the  tablet  of  social  statistics 
as  a  success."  No  one  was  more  frequently  and  liberally 
"  bunched "  by  young  men.  "  Laden  with  flowers  I  went 
forth  from  the  parental  roof,  and  returned  to  the  parental  roof 
laden  with  flowers,  very  early  every  morning."  "  Nothing 
was  so  enjoyable  to  her  as  to  converse  about  love  in  the 
abstract  with  an  attractive  man."  She  went  to  walk  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  city  with  attractive  young  men.  They  chose 
streets  rather  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  had  most  delightful 
discussions  as  to  whether  it  is  nicer  to  love  or  to  be  loved.  Mr. 
Blake  confided  to  her  that,  at  the  mention  of  revealed  religion,  he 
"smiled  a  mournful  smile,  the  smile  of  the  iconoclast,  who  has 
nothing  to  suggest  as  a  substitute,  but  still  a  smile."  We  wonder 
if  the  smile  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  mournful.  As  Mr.  Blake  bad 
not  read  Mr.  Arnold's  most  recent  work,  he  could  not  of  course 
suggest  poetry  as  a  substitute  for  revealed  religion.  While  one  at- 
tractive man  thus  merged  flirtation  in  theological  confidences, 
another  discussed  with  the  Bud  the  natuie  and  constituent  ele- 
ments of  human  bones,  and  the  Bud  made  him  write  down  his 
analysis.  She  was  "in  the  seventh  heaven"  with  Mr.  Coney, 
the  young  man  who  was  so  heavenly  on  this  side  of  the  altar,  but 
she  "  showed  him  plainly  that  she  did  not  like  it  when  he  said 
anything  at  all  risque."  The  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Hammer- 
head, an  English  gentleman  named  Hare  Hare,  was  much  adored 
at  this  time  by  New  York.  The  "  Hon.  Hare  Hare,"  as  people 
called  him,  was  as  rude,  as  slangy,  as  mannerless  a  cub  ;  s  other 
young  Englishmen  in  other  American  romances.  Do  our  count  rvnien 
really  behave  like  costermongers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  this  conduct  the  result  of  the  attentions  which  they  seem  to 
receive  from  the  society  of  the  United  States  ?  Most  people  know 
lords  and  even  "  Hon.s  "  in  England  who  are  not  absolutely  brutal, 
and  whose  conversation  is  not  full  of  the  words  "  beastly  "  and 
"filthy."  The  Englishman  of  American  fiction  is  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  Englishman  of  French  novelists  thirty  years  ago.  He 
is  simply  an  untutored  cad,  and  yet  he  is  courted  by  the  Mrs. 
Gatling  Gunns  of  romance.  How  much  of  the  picture  is  true  to 
life,  how  much  is  pure  invention  ?  We  cannot  pretend  to  say ; 
but  the  picture  is  repulsive  enough,  and  does  little  credit  either 
to  the  old  country  or  the  new. 

When  the  New  York  season  was  over  the  Bud  went  to  New- 
port, a  watering-place.  Here  people  played  lawn-tennis,  at  which 
sport  the  Bud's  admirers  to'.d  her  she  wasj  "  no  slouch."  Mrs. 
Gatling  Gunn  drove  about  with  "  darling  duds  of  ponies,"  and 
life  was  "quite  too  ideally  charming."  The  Bud  " flirted  with 
charming  people  whom  she  had  never  met  before — such  was  the 
delirious  round  of  our  days,  but  it  was  fun."  Iu  her  second  season 
the  Bud  says  she  "  went  it  hammer  and  tongs,"  till  "  Papa  said 
we  must  shut  down  on  this."  But  he  did  not  shut  down  on 
it,  and  the  Bud  still  went  it,  as  mad  as  hops,  and  as 
smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips.  She  despised  steady  gir's,  and 
called  them  "  whopper-jawed,"  a  charming  term  in  itself,  but 
obscure  in  meaning.  She  had  "ten  slaves"— that  is,  ten  attrac- 
tive men— with  whom  she  says  she  read  "  Austin  Dobson's 
Viyncttes  in  Rhyme."  "  Galeotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse,"  as  far 
as  flirtations  went.  She  betook  herself  to  a  place  called  "  Mt. 
Desert,"  where  all  the  men  were  said  to  go  about  in  flannel  shirts, 
while  the  girls  "  never  did  their  hair."  "  The  average  girl  who 
goes  there  gets  the  pollen  rubbed  off  her  wings";  but 'the  Bud 
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went,  and  "  went  it."  She  "  was  just  a  little  free  and  easy  "  -with 
Ernest  Brooke  and  "  another  young  man  who  was  kind  to  her 
when  the  other  was  not  around."  But  we  are  tired  of  going 
around  with  the  Bud.  She  was  not  whopper-jawed,  she  was  no 
slouch,  but  she  was  scarcely  the  ideal  English  or  American 
maiden.  The  particulars  of  her  interesting  conversion  may  be 
studied  by  the  curious ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  have  examined, 
in  the  case  of  the  Bud,  "  what  is  called  in  society  a  screaming 
success." 

It  is  not  certain  that  what  we  may  call  Budism  would  at  once 
become  fashionable  in  England.  But  is  not  the  experiment  well 
worth  trying  ?  Young  ladies  who  are  conscious  of  not  being 
whopper-jawed  may  go  it  hammer  and  tongs,  and,  at  the  worst, 
can  publish  their  memoirs,  like  the  Frivolous  GirL 


THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

I^HE  recent  abortive  strike  at  Blackburn  has  brought  to  the  know- 
-  ledge  even  of  those  who  in  general  pay  little  attention  to  com- 
mercial matters  that  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  great 
staple  industry  of  Lancashire.  For  four  years  the  cotton  trade 
had  been  depressed.  Multifarious  labour  disputes  occurred,  the 
object  of  the  operatives  being  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages. 
But  at  length  we  had  last  month  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
It  is  true  the  strike  failed,  the  majority  of  the  workpeople  acknow- 
ledging that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
profitable  to  admit  of  the  advance  demanded.  Still  the  dispute 
was  preceded,  and  in  a  certain  sense  provoked,  by  a  rise  of  5  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  of  spinners.  It  is  something  to  find  that  even 
one  branch  of  the  industry  is  in  a  position  to  raise  wages. 
Since  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  the  rise  had  not  been  too  hastily  granted,  and  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  wages  again. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  advance  has  been  conceded,  and 
consequently  that  one  important  branch  of  the  cotton  industry  has 
in  recent  months  recovered,  at  least  temporarily,  from  the  depres- 
sion which  had  weighed  upon  the  trade  lor  four  years.  In  their 
Review  of  1879  Messrs.  Ellison  estimated  that  in  each  of  the  four 
years  ending  with  December  last  the  cotton  manufacture  had  been 
carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss,  a  loss  growing  more  heavy  as  the  years 
went  on.  At  length,  in  the  linal  quarter  of  1879,  there  was  a 
great  change,  a  profit  being  realized  on  the  transactions  under- 
taken. Yet  the  profit  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  losses  on 
the  whole  year  from  being  the  heaviest  of  the  series.  The 
revival  that  set  in  towards  the  close  of  1879  continued  through 
the  first  quarter  of  1880.  But  during  the  past  two  months 
there  has  been  a  decided  check  to  the  improvement.  Complaints 
are  sometimes  heard  that  the  revival  has  completely  died  out, 
and  that  the  trade  has  fallen  back  to  the  condition  it  was  in 
last  summer.  This,  however,  is  an  exaggeration.  There  is  greater 
activity  than  there  was  twelve  months  ago,  and  with  it  greater 
hope  and  better  prosperity ;  while  there  are  symptoms  of  further 
improvement  yet  to  come.    Still  there  is  undoubtedly  a  check. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  improvement  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  was  a  revival  of  the  demand  from  the  raw-material-producing 
countries,  more  particularly  from  India,  China,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Chili,  and  Brazil.  The  raw-material-producing  countries 
are  our  principal  customers  for  cotton  goods.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, being  one  of  the  longest  established,  and  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  attained 
having  attracted  the  envy  and  admiration  of  other  countries,  has 
been  everywhere  imitated  by  the  more  advanced  nations ;  and 
by  means  of  protective  duties  they  have  nearly  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  native  industry  capable  of  fully  supplying  them- 
selves. The  English  manufacture  is  still  by  far  more  important 
than  the  foreign,  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  by  the 
spindles  of  Lancashire  averaging  at  the  present  time  65,000  bales 
a  week,  while  that  of  the  whole  Continent  averages  only  about 
52,000  bales,  and  the  potential  consuming  capacity  of  Lancashire 
exceeding  that  of  its  competitors  in  a  far  higher  ratio.  Yet  the 
fact  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Continent  now  so  nearly  sup- 
plies itself  that  our  exports  thither  do  not  increase,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  dependent  for  a  market  for  our  growing 
production  upon  the  more  backward  countries.  The  situation 
has  its  compensations  for  us  as  a  community ;  the  advance 
of  our  neighbours  in  wealth,  and  their  application  of  so  much 
of  their  labour  and  capital  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  making  them  our  customers  for  other  commodities.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  change  is  inevitable,  since  we 
cannot  hope  always  to  remain  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
world.  Yet  indisputably  the  situation  has  its  disadvantages. 
The  raw-material-producing  countries  are  backward,  and  possess 
but  little  capital ;  they  are  dependent,  too,  upon  the  seasons  for 
prosperity,  and,  owing  to  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  sowing 
and  the  reaping  of  a  crop,  they  are  not  able  quickly  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  changes  in  the  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  these  coun- 
tries are  growing,  and  therefore  likely  to  become  better  customers ; 
and  as  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and  bad  times  seldom 
occur  universally,  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  dread  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  cotton  trade.  This  did,  however,  happen  in  the 
four  years  just  ended,  and,  over  and  above  the  causes  of  the  depression 
that  prevailed  in  all  commercial  communities,  it  is  traceable  to 
the  famines  in  India  and  China,  the  difficulties  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  the  bankruptcy  of  Turkey,  and  its  war  with  Russia. 
The  cessation  of  famine  in  India  and  China,  the  recovery  of  the 


South  American  States,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the 
South-East  of  Europe  have  in  turn  revived  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods.  In  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  not  to  go 
further  back,  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  into  India,  for  example, 
exceeded  by  156  millions  of  yards  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year ;  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  five  months 
of  this  year  of  the  importation  into  the  three  Presidencies 
exceeded  by  50  per  cent,  the  total  imports  into  Bombay  in 
the  first  five  months  of  last  year.  To  Brazil,  again,  the 
imports  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  five  months 
of  last  year  by  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  case  of  Chili 
the  excess  was  actually  150  per  cent.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
war  in  which  Chili  is  engaged,  and  the  strain  it  imposes  on  her 
resources,  this  growth  of  the  cotton  imports  is  very  remark- 
able, and  makes  us  fear  that  the  business  may  have  been  overdone. 
The  more  moderate  increase  in  the  case  of  Brazil  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  Empire  is  recovering  from  prostration.  In  the  case  of  Turkey 
the  increase  is  almost  25  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  Egpyt  between 
30  and  40  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  very  satisfactory  increase  for 
the  five  months  in  the  imports  into  Portugal,  the  United  States, 
British  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  wide  area  over  which  the  improvement  is  spread,  and  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  it  manifests  itself, 
afford  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  prove  permanent.  Had  the 
whole  augmented  demand  come  from  a  single  community,  or  from 
a  group  of  communities  nearly  similarly  circumstanced,  it  might 
be  due  to  some  exceptional  cause  that  would  soon  cease  to 
operate.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  regions  so  wide 
apart,  and  so  unlike  in  all  essential  respects,  as  the  United  States 
and  India,  Portugal  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  Turkey  and  the 
South  American  States,  can  all  have  been  led,  by  an  exceptional 
and  passing  cause,  at  the  same  time,  to  begin  buying  English 
cotton  goods  more  largely,  and  to  have  kept  up  their  increased 
purchases  for  months  together.  The  falling  off  in  the  trade  of 
Lancashire  militates  against  this  inference,  but  does  not  disprove 
it.  The  cotton  manufacturers  shared  in  the  speculation  which 
was  generated  by  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  last  year.  From  the  despondency  into  which  they  had 
sunk  they  suddenly  passed  into  a  state  of  over-confidence.  Good 
crops  in  India  enabled  the  ryots  to  buy  clothing  more  freelv ; 
and  the  symptoms  of  an  improved  demand  in  the  East, 
while  prices  were  rising  in  America,  induced  merchants  to 
speculate  wildly.  In  the  four  months  ending  with  February  there 
was  eager  competition  in  America,  India,  and  Egypt  for  raw 
cotton,  and  so  large  was  the  quantity  bought  up,  that  during  the 
three  months  that  followed  more  than  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Lancashire  was  from  the  stock  thus  accumulated.  Simul- 
taneously, the  exports,  especially  to  India  and  China,  assumed 
extraordinary  proportions.  As  during  the  famine  years  the 
peasants  had  been  obliged  greatly  to  restrict  their  purchases,  there 
was  a  large  real  demand  for  the  goods.  But  the  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  speculation  checked  it,  and  dulness  has  succeeded 
to  the  feverish  activity  witnessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  troubled  state  of  so  many  of  the  South  American  countries 
has  also  had  its  influence ;  but  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in 
the  East  during  the  period  of  speculation  will  gradually  be 
worked  off,  and  with  low  prices  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
demand  will  revive,  if  the  crops  are  again  good  this  year.  In  the 
United  States,  Egypt,  and  India,  last  year's  cotton  crop  was 
abundant  and  excellent,  and  the  acreage  planted  this  year  is  larger 
still.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  continue  moderate.  And  if  our  own  harvest  turns  out  well, 
the  home  demand  will  improve.  Thus  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
depend  greatly  upon  the  weather.  Good  harvests  in  Europe  and 
the  East  will  ensure  prosperity,  but  without  them  there  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  relapse  into  depression. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  novel  experiment  which  is  now  being  carried  out  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre  is  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  a  marked 
success.  The  Dutch  company  of  actors  who  are  there  presenting 
a  variety  of  pieces  are  admirably  trained  artists ;  they  count 
among  their  number  several  players  of  unusual  talent  and  versati- 
lity, while  all  concerned  in  the  representation  are  thoroughly 
practical  and  efficient,  and  the  grouping  and  stage  management 
are  as  good  as  anything  that  has  been  seen  for  years  on  the  London 
stage.  The  company  was,  we  believe,  first  started  as  the  result  of 
a  secession  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  troupe  from  the  State 
Theatre  of  Holland,  and  the  completeness  of  the  performances 
now  being  given  affords  another  proof  that  State  aid  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  a  theatre  in  which  considerations  of 
general  effect  are  not  subordinated  to  the  pretensions  of  a  "  star  " 
actor  or  actress.  The  earnestness  and  skill  with  which  in  these 
representations  an  actor  who  one  night  plays  a  leading  part 
assumes  on  another  a  character  of  comparatively  trifling  im- 
portance make  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  pleasing  features 
of  the  affair.  The  same  thing  was  observed  on  the  first  visit 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  London  in  1871  ;  but  the 
reason  for  it  then  was  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  audiences  at 
the  Dutch  plays  should  be  small.  There  are  not  many 
English  playgoers  who  are  familiar  with  Dutch  as  a  spoken 
language;   and,  although   it  is    possible  that   half  the  people 
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who  flocked  last  year  to  the  Comedie  Fraucaise  at  the 
Gaiety  understood  as  much  of  their  performances  as  they  would 
of  those  to  which  we  now  refer,  yet  nobody  is  ashamed  of  con- 
fessing to  an  ignorance  of  Dutch,  while  everybody  is  supposed  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  French.  It  would  have  been  better  from 
every  point  of  view  if,  before  they  came  over,  the  Dutch  players 
had  issued  copies  of  the  pieces  which  they  perform,  with  a  close 
English  translation  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  This  was  done 
— very  badly,  it  is  true — when  Signori  Salviui  and  Rossi  came 
here,  and  when  there  was  far  less  need  for  it  than  there  is  now. 
Failing  this,  they  have  done  the  next  best  thing  by  issuing  a 
scenario — which  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  is  in  some  cases 
neither  accurate  enough  nor  full  enough — of  each  piece.  With  the 
aid  of  this  and  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  tbe  German  tongue 
and  his  own,  the  English  playgoer  can  follow  what  is  going  on 
quite  closely  enough.  Of  course  the  slightest  smattering  of  Dutch, 
which  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire,  will  help  him  out. 
But  without  any  of  these  aids  the  practised  playgoer  would  be 
able  to  make  out  the  general  scope  and  action  of  the  piece 
by  reason  of  the  expressive  intonation  and  the  extreme  clearness, 
significance,  and  decision  of  the  gesture  employed  by  all  the 
players.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  matter,  because 
it  seems  to  us  a  great  pity  that  people  should  be  kept  away  from 
some  of  the  most  artistic  dramatic  performances  that  London  has 
seen  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  difficulty  they  might  find  in 
understanding  the  pieces  given.  It  may  be  added  that  now  that 
Vriend  Fritz  has  been  produced,  any  one  who  chooses  to  procure 
a  copy  of  L'Ami  Fritz  will  obviously  be  able  to  follow  the  piece 
with  comparative  ease. 

Amongst  the  pieces  which  have  been  performed  by  the  excellent 
company  directed  by  Messrs.  Le  Gras,  Van  Zuylen,  and  Ilaspels, 
have  been  De  Militaire  Willemsordc,  Janus  Tulp,  Anne-Mic,  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  Of  these,  the  first  two  were  performed  on  the 
same  night.  Be  Militaire  Willcmsorde  is  "  a  dramatic  sketch," 
written  by  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen,  who  himself  sustains  its  principal 
character,  Van  Baalen,  an  old  pensioner,  decorated  with  King 
William's  military  order  for  Valour,  Judgment,  and  Fealty." 
The  little  piece,  which  is  very  prettily  and  ingeniously  constructed, 
turns  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the  old  man's  sons,  Willem,  has 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  left  his  home,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  father  will  never  forgive  him.  He  has  joined  the 
navy,  and  a  letter,  written  when  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  prepared  for  death,  has  been  received  from  him.  Van 
Baalen,  who  cannot  read,  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  this, 
but  it  is  read  out  to  him  by  chance  by  his  little  grandson,  Willem's 
nephew,  and  affects  him  so  powerfully  that  he  swoons  in  his  chair. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  missing  Willem  has  turned  up  safe  and 
sound,  and  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  have  been  plotting  how  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  father  and  son.  This  is  clone 
by  first  pretending  that  the  grandson  has  only  read  part  of  the 
letter,  and  reading,  as  if  in  continuation  of  it,  a  second  one,  written 
since  the  prodigal's  return,  and  then  by  gradually  preparing  Van 
Baalen  for  the  appearance  of  Willem,  who  is  now,  like  his  father, 
decorated  with  "  De  Militaire  Willemsorde,"  and  upon  their  em- 
brace the  curtain  falls.  The  play  depends,  it  will  be  seen,  upon 
the  skill  of  the  actors  in  domestic  pathos ;  and  its  success  was 
striking.  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen's  sketch  of  the  old  disciplinarian, 
his  gradual  melting  from  sternness  to  grief,  and  the  change  from 
grief  to  joy,  was  remarkable.  The  other  parts  were  admirably 
played  by  Messrs.  Chrispyn  and  D.  Haspels,  Mrs.  Faassen  Van 
Velzen,  and  Miss  Van  Ryk.  In  this  play,  as  in  the  others  which 
we  have  mentioned,  the  general  completeness  of  the  performance ; 
the  care,  close,  but  never  obtrusively  minute,  given  to  detail ;  and 
the  playing  into  each  other's  hands  of  all  concerned,  commanded 
attention  and  admiration.  Mr.  D.  Ilaspels,  who  in  this  piece 
appeared  for  a  few  minutes  as  the  returned  son,  played  admirably 
on  a  subsequent  night  the  long  and  important  part  of  the  King  in 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  which  play  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen  sustained  with 
striking  skill  the  small  part  of  Simon.  Janus  Tulp,  a  comedy  in 
four  acts  by  Justus  Van  Maurik,  jun.,  has  some  points  in  common 
with  The  Upper  Crust,  in  which  Mr.  Toole  still  continues  to  de- 
light his  audiences,  whilst  its  first  act  recalls  the  opening  scene  of 
Thackeray's  Cox's  Diamj.  Janus  Tulp,  a  barber  and  undertaker, 
is  discovered  shaving  a  customer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act,  just  as 
he  has  donned  his  undertaker's  garb  to  attend  a  funeral,  receives 
from  his  assistant  Barend — who  corresponds  more  or  less  to  Crump 
in  Thackeray's  .tory — a  letter  which  announces  his  sudden  acces- 
sion to  wealth.  We  need  not  go  at  length  through  the  plot  cf  the 
piece,  the  course  of  which  the  experienced  playgoer  will  probably 
foresee.  The  situations  are  good,  and  are  well  worked  up  to  ;  but 
this  piece,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  de- 
pends for  success  upon  the  merit  of  the  acting.  Mr.  W.  Van 
Zuylen  played  excellently  as  Janus  Tulp.  His  growing  excitement 
while  he  read  the  letter  telling  him  of  his  unexpected  riches,  and 
the  dance  of  joy  which,  in  his  full  undertaker's  costume,  he  exe- 
cuted at  the  end  of  it  were  irresistibly  comic.  A  special  point  for 
commendation  may  be  found  in  the  absence  of  exaggeration  in  his 
subsequent  acting  as  the  vulgar  man  suddenly  endowed  with 
wealth.  Mrs.  Van  Offel-Kley  appeared  to  marked  advantage  as 
Betje,  Janus's  sister-in-law,  as  did  Mrs.  Chrispyn-Stoelz  as  the 
daughter  Marie.  Mr.  Van  Nieuwland  played  a  titled  but  un- 
scrupulous adventurer,  whose  speech  is  riddled  with  scraps  of 
French  and  English,  with  considerable  cleverness;  and  Mr. 
Chrispyn,  as  Janus's  son,  was  especially  good  in  the  scene  in 
which  he  exposes  the  scoundrel.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
A.  Van  Zuylen  for  his  performance  of  Barend. 


One  could  hardly  have  guessed  from  the  representation,  good  as 
'  it  was,  of  these  two  plays,  that  the  same  actors  would  appear 
with  such  complete  success  as  they  did  in  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Spoor,  one  of  the  Dutch  company,  of  the  piece 
originally  written  by  Signor  Giacometti  for  Mine.  Ristori.  The 
distinguished  Italian  actress's  part  was  filled  by  Miss  Catherine 
Beersman,  who  played  it  with  complete  and  striking  success.  Her 
dignity  was  no  less  remarkable  than  her  force  and  pathos.  The 
admirable  grouping,  costuming,  and  stage-management  of  the 
play  combined  to  give  it  a  strangely  vivid  effect.  It  was  as  if  one 
were  actually  carried  back  into  the  terrible  time  with  which  the 
drama  deals.  Few  scenes  more  thrilling  have  been  seen  on  the 
stage  than  that  in  the  first  act,  in  which  a  vast  crowd,  heard,  but 
not  seen,  assembles  under  the  Royal  windows  at  Versailles,  and 
in  which  the  curtain  drops  upon  Lafayette's  hurrying  to  the 
balcony,  and  winding  his  tricolour  scarf  round  the  Queen  and  her 
children  to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  a  scene  more  harrowing  in  its  pathos  than  that  of  the 
farewell  between  the  King  and  his  family.  Here  the  fine  and  power- 
ful acting  of  Mr.  D.  Ilaspels  had  much  to  do  with  the  result  at- 
tained ;  but  his  indication  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  King's 
curiously  mixed  character  was  artistically  no  less  successful.  On 
the  same  grounds,  as  well  as  on  account  of  her  admirable  rendering 
of  strongly  emotional  passages,  Miss  Beersmau's  Marie  Antoinette 
calls  for  special  attention.  Every  part  in  the  piece  was  well  filled, 
but  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Mr.  W.  Van  Zuylen's 
Lafayette,  of  Mr.  Spoor's  Santerre,  and  of  Mr.  Rosier  Faassen's 
almost  painfully  vivid  representation  of  the  brutal  Simon.  His 
singing  of  the  Carmagnole  (which,  by  the  by,  he  should  sing  in 
Dutch,  not  in  French)  and  his  exit  taunting  the  King  had  in  them 
an  almost  appalling  ferocity.  We  trust  that  the  play  may  be 
given  again.  Its  representation  by  the  company  of  Messrs.  Le 
Gras,  Van  Zuylen,  and  Haspels  should  be  seen  by  all  playgoers 
who  care  to  see  a  piece  played  and  put  upon  the  stage  with  com- 
plete artistic  feeling  and  skill. 

Anne-Mie  is  a  domestic  drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Zeeland,  of  semi-tragic  interest.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Rosier 
Faassen,  of  whose  skill  and  versatility  as  an  actor  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  it  gained  the  first  prize  for  national  dramatic  com- 
position at  Antwerp  in  1878.  Its  construction  up  to  the  last  act 
is  decidedly  good,  and  its  episodes  have  a  special  interest,  since 
they  illustrate  with  much  liveliness,  and  in  a  natural  way,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Zeeland.  The  accuracy  of  the  costumes 
— the  date  of  the  play  is  between  1850  and  1S68 — is  vouched  for 
in  an  introduction  to  the  published  scenario.  As  the  heroine  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  play,  Miss  Beersman  makes  another  decided 
hit,  and  the  naturalness  of  her  pathos  shows  that  what  might  seem 
at  first  sight  like  artificiality  in  her  Marie  Antoinette,  was  in  fact 
the  result  of  a  manner  deliberately,  whether  wisely  or  not,  ass-umed. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Beersman  should  spoil  in  this  part 
the  effect  of  a  truly  pathetic  scene  by  condescending  to  take  a 
"  recall "  in  the  middle  of  an  act.  This  is  a  practice  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

Mr.  Rosier  Faassen,  the  author  of  the  piece,  gives  us  a  striking 
piece  of  acting  as  the  man  whom  we  see  at  first  as  the  rich,  ambi- 
tious, and  vengeful  tenant-farmer,  and  afterwards  as  the  aged, 
broken-down,  and  half-crazy  victim  of  his  own  misdeed.  Mr.  W. 
Van  Zuylen  plays  a  rustic  hero  with  much  "  go  "  and  naturalness, 
and  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  one  of  the  episodes  already  referred 
to  by  his  singing  and  dancing.  Mr.  J.  Haspels  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  a  man  whom  nature  and  circumstance  have  combined 
to  make  into  something  like  a  villain.  As  in  the  other  pieces  of 
which  we  have  spoken  the  small  parts  were  admirably  filled.  The 
verve  of  the  whole  performance  should  go  far  to  break  down  the 
common  belief  that  the  Dutch  are  an  essentially  phlegmatic  people. 

The  Sells,  which  is  now  given  on  Saturday  nights  at 
the  Lyceum,  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  popularity.  To 
those  who  remember  the  earliest  days  of  the  piece  its  pre- 
sent revival  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  piece  has  perhaps 
never  been  so  well  cast  all  round  as  it  now  is,  and  the  changes 
in  Mr.  living's  acting  are  very  well  worth  watching.  In  the 
earlier  scenes  increased  art  and  experience  have  tempered  im- 
pulse, with  the  effect  of  strongty-marked  improvement.  We  could 
point  to  many  salient  instances,  but  will  dwell  upon  one  only 
— the  reply  of  Mathias  to  Christian,  who  has  lighted  upon 
the  exact  truth  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  committed, 
unknown  to  every  one,  by  Mathias.  The  body,  Christian 
says,  must  have  been  consumed  in  a  lime-kiln,  and  that 
is  the  clue  which  should  have  been  followed  up.  At  this 
Mathias  turns  on  him  with  u  Take  care,  Christian,  take  care  !  I 
myself  owned  a  lime-kiln  at  the  time."  Mr.  Irving  used  to  give 
these  words  with  a  wild  laugh,  inspired  partly  by  fury,  partly  by 
terror,  and  partly  passing  into  an  attempt  to  conceal  his  agitation. 
He  nows  lets  out  the  wordsas  if  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  begins 
or  suggests  a  nervous  laugh,  and  on  hearing  and  seeing  it  caught 
up  by  Christian,  joins  in  with  a  hard  mechanical  laugh,  just 
touched  with  hysteric  passion,  which  is  far  more  impressive  than 
the  one  which  he  used  to  employ.  The  scene  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
has  in  certain  points  decidedly  not  improved  is  that  of  the  dream. 
His  acting  of  the  murder  was  always  daring  because  it  approached 
without  ever  reaching  the  grotesque.  We  will  not  say  that  it 
haaj-yet  come  close  to  the  dangerous  point ;  but,  on  seeing  it  a  few 
nights  ago,  we  felt  more  afraid  of  what  might  come  next  than  we 
had  douts  on  any  previous  occasion  of  witnessing  a  strangely 
fascinating  piece  of  acting. 
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RACING  AT  ASCOT. 

THE  racing  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  Ascot  week  is  generally 
some  of  the  best  of  the  year,  hut  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case  at  the  late  meeting.  Beforehand,  the  first  day's  programme 
had  appeared  excellent.  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horses  had  arrived  for  the  races,  and  everything  seemed  to  pro- 
mise excellent  sport,  but  when  the  day  arrived  this  promise  was 
not  fulfil' ed.  The  first  race  was  won  easily  by  the  favourite. 
The  second  was  fairly  run  away  with  by  a  two-year-old  by  Rosi- 
crucian,  called  Capuchin.  The  next  race  was  for  the  Gold  Vase, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  neither  a  vase  nor  gold,  but  a  silver  shield. 
Only  two  horses  were  saddled  for  this  affair.  The  favourite  was 
Chippendale,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  the 
Cesarewitch,  the  Ascot  Derby,  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  and  other 
races.  Nine  to  four  was  laid  on  him,  but  backers  remembered 
that  when  they  laid  the  same  odds  last  year  on  Silvio  for  this  race 
he  was  beaten  by  Isonomy.  Chippendale's  solitary  opponent  was 
Fashion,  the  winner  of  the  Chester  Cup  and  the  Epsom  Cup.  In 
the  Metropolitan  Stakes,  Chippendale  had  given  Fashion  36  lbs. 
and  beaten  her  by  a  length,  and  now  he  was  only  to  give  her  22  lbs. ; 
his  victory  therefore  seemed  as  certain  as  anything  in  racing  can 
be.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  many  people  fancied 
Fashion,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  might  at  any  rate  be  a  good 
race.  The  pair  galloped  side  by  side  until  they  turned  into  the 
straight,  when  Chippendale  came  away,  and  won  just  as  he  liked. 
Both  the  horse  and  the  mare  are  wiry  and  good-looking  animals, 
and  they  are  both  good  stayers.  We  made  some  remarks  about 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  last  week,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
that,  like  the  Gold  Vase,  it  was  won  by  Lord  Bradford.  Nine 
two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Biennial,  and  odds  were  laid  on 
Angelina,  a  bay  filly,  by  Hermit,  which  had  won  the  Woodcote 
Stakes  at  Epsom  and  two  other  races.  All  seemed  to  be  going 
well  with  the  favourite  until  she  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
winning-post,  when  a  bay-  colt  called  Sir  Charles  came  up  with  a 
rush,  and  won  the  race  by  half  a  length.  The  Ascot  Stakes  was 
a  dull  affair.  Teviotdale  was  made  a  very  strong  favourite.  Only 
seven  horses  went  to  the  post,  yet  there  was  a  long  delay  before 
the  start,  in  consequence  of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  favourite,  who 
tried  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  his  jockey.  The  race  was  a  very 
hollow  affair,  for  Teviotdale  came  away  when  he  pleased,  and  won 
by  five  lengths. 

The  racing  on  the  Wednesday  began  in  drenching  rain.  Gentle- 
men who  had  the  courage  to  face  the  weather  and  plunge  into 
the  ring  managed  to  back  the  wrong  horse  under  their  umbrellas 
for  the  first  race.  They  made  Bonnie  Harden,  who  had  been 
second  in  the  Oaks,  the  first  favourite ;  but  the  extreme  out- 
sider L'Eclair  won  the  race  very  cleverly.  The  good-looking 
Evasion  ran  in  this  race,  but  she  seems  to  he  a  jade  when  it 
comes  to  a  struggle.  Backers  will  not  like  to  trust  her  for  the 
future,  but  she  is  just  the  sort  of  mare  who  may  win  a  great  race 
some  day  when  least  expected.  Both  Mask  and  Merry-go-Round 
ran  in  the  Ascot  Derby.  The  latter  had  beaten  the  former  in  the 
Column  Produce  Stakes  at  Newmarket ;  but  it  was  very  pro- 
perly thought  that  this  running  must  have  been  all  wrong, 
and  Mask  won  the  Ascot  Derby  in  a  canter,  Merry-go-Round 
being  third  only.  The  Biennial  was  very  uninteresting.  2  to 
1  was  laid  on  Petronel,  and  he  won  by  four  lengths.  Thirty- 
one  horses  went  to  the  post  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  Ru- 
perra,  who  had  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  and  the  Don- 
caster  Stakes  last  year,  was  the  first  favourite ;  and  he  did  not 
seem  overweighted  with  7  st.  Sir  Joseph,  who  had  been  in  1S77 
one  of  the  most  promising  two-year-olds  of  his  year,  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  a  favourite.  As  is  often  the  case  in  the 
Hunt  Cup,  there  was  a  tedious  delay  at  the  post.  It  was  but  a 
poor  race  after  all.  Stratheru  came  away  some  distance  from  the 
winning-post,  and,  shaking  off  all  hi3  opponents,  won  in  a  canter  by 
t'iree  lengths.  Lord  Clive,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, had  been  agood 
horse  two  years  ago,  was  second.  Tertius  was  third.  As  much  as 
40  to  1  had  been  laid  against  the  winner,  33  to  1  against  the  second 
horse,  and  25  to  I  against  the  third  horse,  before  the  start. 
Strathern  had  been  beaten  in  every  race  for  which  he  started  last 
year.  Another  outsider  won  the  Fern  Hill  Stakes.  Douranee 
was  the  favourite,  but  she  seems  to  have  lost  her  form  this  year. 
Toastmaster  and  The  Song  were  also  running ;  but  the  winner 
proved  to  be  Tafna,  a  filly  belonging  to  Count  Lagrange,  which 
had  been  beaten  three  times  this  year.  Backers  were  little  more 
successful  in  the  Triennial  for  two-year-olds,  which  followed.  They 
made  the  very  handsome,  but  very  backward,  Town  Moor  the  first 
favourite.  He  is  a  magnificent  colt  by  Doncaster,  aud  had  cost 
1,000  guineas  as  a  yearling.  Errand  Boy,  who  had  run  a  good 
third  to  Tristan  and  Angelina  at  Newmarket,  was  second  favourite. 
Both  these  horses,  as  well  as  two  others,  were  beaten  by  Kuhle- 
born,  a  colt  by  King  of  the  Forest,  who  had  been  out  several  times 
before ;  but  he  only  won  the  race  by  a  neck,  and  if  Town  Moor,  who 
ran  second,  had  not  been  so  green,  the  result  would  probably  have 
been  different.  The  last  race  of  the  day  was  chiefly  noticeable  for 
a  very  nasty  accident.  As  the  horses  were  half  way  up  the  straight, 
one  of  them  swerved,  and,  cannoning  against  another,  knocked  it 
down.  It  was  a  horrible-looking  fall,  for  the  horses  were  racing  at 
their  best  pace,  and  the  falling  horse  appeared  to  roll  over  its 
jockey  ;  but,  although  very  severely  shaken,  the  poor  hoy  is  said 
to  have  escaped  any  serious  injury.  It  was  an  unpleasant  ending 
to  the  day's  sport. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  good  many  defeats  of  favourites 
at  the  Ascot  meeting,  but  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  was  in 


the  first  race  of  the  Thursday.  Odds  were  laid  on  Discord, 
who  had  been  bought  in  for  5,000  guineas  at  auction  at  New- 
market in  the  spring,  after  a  genuine  bid  of  4,500  guineas 
had  been  made  for  him.  Petronel,  more  heavily  penalized,  was 
the  second  favourite,  and  20  to  1  was  laid  against  Cipolata. 
Some  little  mistake  had  been  made  in  these  calculations,  for  the 
despised  Cipolata  won  easily  by  two  lengths.  She  had  been  un- 
placed in  the  One  Thousand,  but  she  had  won  four  races  out  of 
six  last  year.  The  beating  that  she  now  gave  to  Petronel,  who 
was  fourth,  more  than  made  up  for  her  advantage  in  the  weights, 
and  if  this  running  were  true,  it  would  make  her  out  a  trifle  the 
better  of  the  pair,  at  weight  for  sex.  Elizabeth,  the  winner  of  the 
One  Thousand,  won  the  next  race,  with  12  lbs.  extra  on  her  back. 
She  is  a  nice  mare,  and  has  improved  since  she  came  out  in  the 
spring.  The  following  race  was  the  most  important  two-year-old 
contest  of  the  meeting.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Biennial  of 
the  Tuesday,  in  which  Sir  Charles  had  beaten  Angelina.  This  pair 
was  to  run  again  in  The  New  Stakes,  and  among  other  opponents 
they  were  to  meet  Tristan,  a  colt  which  had  beaten  Angelina  in 
the  Breeders'  Plate  at  Newmarket.  He  had  already  won  four  races 
this  spring,  and  he  was  now  made  a  strong  first  favourite.  In  the 
actual  race,  the  previous  running  of  Tristan  and  Angelina  was 
proved  to  have  been  pretty  accurate  :  but  Sir  Charles  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  of  the  trio,  as  he  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
He  had  seemed  to  be  beaten  as  they  were  running  in,  but  he 
struggled  on  in  a  very  game  and  courageous  manner.  So  far,  he 
has  performed  better  than  any  other  two-year-old  this  season,  and 
he  is  engaged  in  the  Derby,  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Paris  of  next  year.  He  is  a  powerful  colt,  and  when  he  gallops 
has  remarkably  fine  action  with  his  quarters  and  hind  legs,  bringing 
the  latter  forward  in  the  manner  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
first-rate  racehorses.  So  far,  he  is  the  best  public  performer  of 
the  season  among  the  two-year-olds,  and  he  has  already  been 
backed  for  next  year's  Derby  at  10  to  1  to  win  6,ooo£. 
Only  Isonomy,  Chippendale,  and  Zut  came  out  for  the  Ascot 
Cup,  and  Isonomy  was  made  a  tremendous  favourite.  He  had 
won  this  race  last  year,  as  well  as  the  Goodwood  Cup  and 
four  other  races,  and  he  had  won  the  Cambridgeshire  the  season 
before ;  but  his  last  great  performance  had  been  in  the  Manchester 
Cup,  a  race  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  late  occasion  it  was  the  most  valuable  handicap  ever 
contested,  and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  betting 
on  the  race.  Twenty-one  horses  started  ;  but,  although  Isonomy 
was  carrying  the  crushing  weight  of  9  st.  12  lbs.,  he  was 
victorious.  Chippendale  had  already  shown  himself  to  be  in 
excellent  form  this  week,  and  Zut  has  grown  into  a  very 
powerful  horse.  Chippendale  is  a  very  wiry  light-fleshed  horse, 
with  enough  bone,  a  plainish  head,  and  a  great  deal  of  breeding ; 
Isonomy  is  strong  and  compact,  and  so  well  formed  that  no 
honest  critic  could  find  a  fault  with  him,  although  he  is  not 
what  ladies  call  a  pretty  horse  ;  and  Zut  is  particularly  strong, 
though  somewhat  heavy.  Chippendale  made  the  running,  and 
kept  the  lead  until  approaching  the  grand  stand,  when  Isonomy 
passed  him,  and  won  the  race  tolerably  easily  by  a  length.  Zut 
ran  well,  all  things  considered,  as  he  was  only  two  or  three 
lengths  behind.  The  All  Aged  Stakes  was  won  in  a  canter  by 
"Valentino,  the  least  fancied  of  all  the  three  starters.  lie  had 
run  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  second  to  Elizabeth. 
Although  he  does  not  show  any  extraordinary  amount  of  quality, 
he  is  very  long  in  front  of  the  saddle.  Rayon  d'Or  had  no  difficulty 
in  winning  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes.  The  enormous  Thunder- 
stone  was  second.  At  first  sight  one  imagines  that  this  big  beast 
could  carry  16  st.  to  hounds,  but  at  a  second  glance  one  wonders 
how  he  can  manage  to  carry  himself.  The  Viridis  colt,  which  ran 
third,  cost  the  respectable  sum  of  2,100  guineas  as  a  yearling,  but 
he  has  not  yet  won  a  race.  The  last  race  of  the  day,  the  St. 
James's  Palace  Stakes,  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  certainty  of 
the  whole  week.  The  Derby  winner,  Bend  Or,  was  to  be  opposed 
by  what  was  considered  a  field  of  very  moderate  quality,  and  3  to 
1  was  laid  on  his  chance.  He  won  his  race,  but  not  until  his 
backers  had  received  a  good  fright ;  for  Fernandez,  who  had  been 
nowhere  in  the  Derby,  ran  within  a  head  of  him,  after  a  very  hard 
race,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  all  concerned.  About  20 
to  1  might  have  been  obtained  about  Fernandez  before  the  race, 
but  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  remembered  that  he  had  won 
the  Craven  Stakes  very  handsomely  in  the  early  spring,  and  that 
he  is  own  brother  to  Isonomy.  Ilandicappers  are  likely  to  remem- 
ber him  for  the  future. 

There  was  an  interesting  race  on  the  Friday  for  a  Triennial, 
between  Zealot  and  Muncaster.  Half-a-dozen  other  horses  ran,  but 
20  to  1  was  offered  against  either  of  them,  while  only  5  to  4 
was  laid  against  each  of  the  first-named  pair.  Huncaster  had 
7  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights,  but  his  jockey  was  riding  lor  the 
first  time  in  public.  From  the  distance,  it  was  as  good  a  race  as 
ever  was  seen,  and  Huncaster  just  managed  to  win  by  a  head,  tha 
nearest  of  the  rest  of  the  field  being  a  couple  of  lengths  away. 
Twenty-three  horses  ran  for  the  Wokingham  Stakes,  which  was 
won  by  Captain  Machell's  Warrior.  Then  came  the  Alexandra 
Plate,  for  which  Thurio  was  the  favourite.  This  horse  was  known 
to  be  in  great  form  this  season,  as  he  had  already7  won  five  races, 
including  a  walk  over.  The  race  for  the  Alexandra  Plate,  however, 
did  not  turn  out  such  a  certainty  as  was  expected,  for  Ruperra, 
against  whom  20  to  1  was  laid,  ran  Thurio  to  a  head.  If  backers 
congratulated  themselves  on  just  escaping  disaster  in  the  Alex- 
andra Plate,  they  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  Hardwicke  Stakes, 
which  immediately  followed.    For  this  race  they  laid  2  to  1  with 
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great  confidence  upon  Rayon  d'Or,  who  ran  in  a  very  currish 
manner  when  challenged  by  Exeter,  and  lost  the  race  by  a  head. 
Capuchin,  who  had  won  the  second  race  of  the  meeting,  won  also 
the  last  race  but  one.  Charibert  maintained  his  reputation  for 
speed  over  short  courses  bv  beating  Phenix  in  a  canter  for  the 
Queen's  Stand  Plate.  32,380/.  had  now  been  run  for  during  the 
week,  and  a  rather  indifferent  Ascot  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close.  The  racing,  except  on  the  Friday,  had  been  moderate ; 
there  had  been  no  royal  procession  ;  there  had  been  mourning  in 
the  royal  enclosure  and  ruourhing  among  backers,  and  there  had 
been  one  wet  day. 


REVIEWS. 


IIIGDEX'S  rOLYCHROXICOX.* 

rpHE  elaborate  work  by  Ranulf  Higden  of  Chester,  of  which 
JL  seven  volumes  have  now  appeared  under  the  editorship,  first 
of  Professor  Babington,  and  then  of  Dr.  Lumby,  cannot  be  rated 
high  as  an  historical  authority,  at  any  rate  for  the  period  com- 
prised in  them.  But  its  indirect  value  is  great.  It  shows  us 
the  extent  of  the  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  an  intelligent  and  well-instructed  man  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  and  what  manner  of  mental  food  was  consumed 
by  readers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  during  which 
the  Pciychronicon  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
About  twenty-four  years  after  Iligden's  death,  John  Trevisa, 
Vicar  of  Berkeley  and  Canon  of  Westbury,  translated  it  into 
English  for  the  benefit  of  his  patron  Lord  Berkeley  ;  and  at  some 
time  between  1432  and  1450  another  English  version  was  made 
by  an  unknown  hand.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Polychroriicon 
should  have  been  popular.  It  contained  a  great  deal  of  information, 
some  of  it  of  a  rather  apocryphal  character,  about  foreign 
countries ;  and  it  gave  a  connected  account  of  English  history 
which,  if  not  always  satisfactory  to  our  modern  views,  i9  at  any 
rate  eminently  readable,  except  indeed  for  being  conveyed  in  what 
Lord  Berkeley  and  his  chaplain  Trevisa  seem  to  have  found  very 
tough  Latin — a  fault  which  translators  could  remedy — and  it 
interspersed  the  narrative  with  a  sufficient  number  of  pleasing 
marvels  and  miracles.  Altogether,  a  gentleman  who  had  mastered 
the  Polychronicon  would  possess  a  large  stock  of  general  infor- 
mation, and  a  fair  provision  of  edifying  or  exciting  stories,  such 
as  would  help  to  solace  the  enforced  leisure  of  knights  and  squires 
in  the  dreary  winter  days  when 

■we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Higden  moreover,  though  a  compiler,  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
critical one.  He  names  his  authorities  ;  he  sometimes  gives  two 
versions  of  events  side  by  side,  or  corrects  an  error.  He  even  com- 
pares two  stories  as  to  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  one  which — we  quote  from  Trevisa's  translation — 
"  sekerly  seme]>  like  soo]>."  He  points  out  that  the  legend  which 
represents  Eadric  Streona  as  murdering  Eadmund  with  intent  to 
do  the  rival  King  Cuut  a  pleasure,  and  as  being  rewarded  by  im- 
mediate execution  according  to  the  precedent  set  by  David  with 
regard  to  the  slayer  of  Saul,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statement, 
"quod  communes  chronicoe  tradunt,"  that  Cnut,  after  his  rival's 
death,  gave  Mercia  to  Eadric,  and  acted  on  many  important  occa- 
sions by  his  advice,  "  quod  profecto  stare  non  posset  si  Edricum 
prius  excapitasset."  This  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty  seems  to 
have  been  thought  somewhat  audacious  and  irreverent,  as  in  one 
of  the  English  versions  a  note,  attributed  to  Trevisa,  is  added,  to 
show  how  the  stories  might  be  reconciled,  and  no  imputation  cast 
upon  the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  historians.  For  the  comfort  of 
our  readers  we  modernize  the  spelling : — 

It  might  well  stand  that  Canutus  .  .  .  took  counsel  of  Edricus  ere 
Edricus  wist  that  a  should  die,  and  did  when  Edricus  was  dead  as 
Edricus  had  ycounselled  while  a  was  alive,  and  so  the  stories  might  stand, 
and  none  withsay  other,  and  so  it  is  more  seemly  than  [to]  say  that  writers 
of  stories  he  false. 

We  see  that  historical  criticism  is  not  so  modern  an  art  as  we 
sometimes  suppose. 

The  volume  before  us  begins  and  ends  with  what  the  newspapers 
call  "obituary  notices."  At  the  outset  we  have  the  death  of  Oda, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  at  the  end,  that  of  one  Johannes  de 
Temporibus,  or  "John  of  Tymes,"  as  the  fifteenth-century  trans- 
lator Anglicizes  him.  In  or  about  the  year  when  King  Stephen 
besieged  Oxford — i.e.,  about  1 142 — "  Johannes  de  Temporibus,  qui 
vixerat  trescentis  sexaginta  uno  annis  et  armiger  magni  Karoli 
extiterat,  obiit."  That  winter,  we  know,  was  a  bitter  one — every 
child's  history  tells  how  the  Empress  Matilda,  all  clad  in  white, 
passed  unseen  out  of  the  beleaguered  city  of  Oxford,  and  over  the 
frozen  Thames — and  no  doubt  it  carried  off  that  ancient  man, 

*  Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden  Monachi  Cestrensis;  together  willi  the 
English  Translations  of  John  Trevisa  and  of  an  Unknown  Writer  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Kev.  Joseph  Eawson  Lumby,  D.D., 
Xorrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Vicar  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge, 
Eellow  of  St.  Catharine's  College,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  Vol.  VII.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Polls.  Loudon:  Longmans  Co  ;  Triibner  &  Co.  Oxford: 
Parker  &  Co.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C. 
Black;  Doughs  &  Foulis.    Dublin:  A.  Thorn.  1S79. 


John  of  Times.  Still  one  feels  incredulous  about  the  antediluvian 
length  of  day3  ascribed  to  this  worthy.  Life,  at  least  among  the 
laity,  was  as  a  rule  so  short  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  man  who 
managed  to  survive  threescore  seems  to  have  been  at  once  credited 
with  some  remarkable  number  of  years.  Thus  the  elder  Hugh  lo 
Despenser,  whom  an  examination  of  dates  shows  to  have  been 
really  only  sixty-four  when  he  was  hanged,  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  nonagenarian.  The  exaggeration  must  of  course  be  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  John  de  Temporibus  ;  and  we  shall  not  per- 
haps be  far  wrong  if  we  guess  him  to  have  been  a  centenarian, 
whose  age  was  more  than  tripled  by  the  popular  imagination,  so 
as  to  throw  his  vouth  back  into  the  misty  and  romantic  days 
of  Charles  the  Great.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Higden  gives  no 
hint  of  his  nationality,  whether  German  or  French,  or  of  the  place 
of  his  death. 

John  of  Times  has  led  us  away  from  the  editor's  introduction, 
which  by  rights  we  should  have  considered  first.  Dr.  Lumby 's 
introduction  to  this  volume  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  useful 
summary  of  the  contents,  with  critical  notes  to  supplement 
or  correct  Iligden's  narrative.  Professor  Babington  has  already 
told  us  all  that  is  known  of  Higden  and  his  translators,  and 
a  compilation  such  as  the  Pohjchronicon  does  not  require  an 
elaborate  preface  to  every  successive  volume.  We  wonder, 
however,  that  Dr.  Lumby  should  have  made  no  comment 
upon  the  interesting  fact  that  Higden  gives  the  story  of  the 
yEtheling  William  having  threatened  to  yoke  Englishmen  to  the 
plough  like  oxen,  and  cites  as  his  authority  "  Willelmus,"  pre- 
sumably of  Malmesbury.  "  Insuper  et  ille  Willelmus  regis 
primogenitus  palam  comminatus  fuerat  Anglis  quod,  si  ali- 
quaudo  dominium  super  cos  acciperet,  quasi  boves  ad  aratrum 
trahere  [eos]  faceret."  The  editor  merely  add3  a  footnote 
to  say  that  this  is  "  not  found  in  Willelmus."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  story  occurs  in  the  so-called  Bromton's 
Chronicle,  and  that  the  same  authority  is  cited,  though  in  no 
known  copy  of  William  of  Malmesbury  can  it  be  found.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  rejected  the  story,  both  as  being  improbable  in  itself 
and  as  resting  on  no  good  authority  ;  but  its  occurrence  in  Higden, 
a  careful  and  laborious  compiler,  who  evidently  wrote  with  William 
of  Malmesbury  at  his  elbow,  somewhat  strengthens  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

We  think,  too,  that  Dr.  Lumby  might  with  advantage  have  dis- 
tinguished more  clearly  between  what  is  peculiar  to  Higden  and 
what  we  already  know  from  other  authorities.  Thus  the  editor, 
speaking  of  King  Eadgar,  says: — "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  must  have  been  many  good  qualities  in  a  monarch  who, 
with  so  much  said  against  him,  found  some  one  to  write  an 
epitaph  such  as  is  preserved  on  p.  22."  From  the  expression  "  pre- 
served," one  would  expect  to  find  something  peculiar  to  Higden  ; 
whereas  the  epitaph,  as  Dr.  Lumby  himself  points  out,  is  quoted 
from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  So,  a  few  lines  further  down,  we 
read: — "  The  fall  of  the  floor  of  the  house  where  Dunstan  was 
presiding  at  the  Council  of  Calne  is  called  by  Higden  a  miracle, 
though  perhaps  it  was  only  an  accident."  But  Higden  was  simply 
copying  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  both  in  his  Gesta 
Regum  and  his  Vita  &'.  Dumtani  applies  the  term  miraculum  to 
this  event.  In  the  same  page  Dr.  Lumby,  we  think,  slightly  im- 
proves upon  a  statement  of  his  author.  "  It  is  interesting,"  he 
remarks,  "  to  note  that  the  old  name  of  the  district  now  known 
as  Ilarewood  in  Yorkshire  was  Warewell  or  Werwell."  Now 
when  we  turn  to  Higden  we  do  not  find,  any  more  than  in  his 
authority,  William  of  Malmesbury,  any  mention  of  Yorkshire. 
The  words  are  simply  "in  silva  de  Warewelle,  quae  Harewode 
dicitur."  Trevisa  introduces  the  idea  of  one  being  an  older  name 
than  the  other — "  pe  wode  of  Werwelle,  pat  now  hatte  Hor- 
wode  " — but  even  he  does  not  name  the  shire.  As  far  as  Iligden's 
words  go,  they  might  equally  be  cited  to  prove  that  there  was 
once  a  Ilarewood  near  Wherwell  in  Hampshire — a  more  likely 
locality  for  the  hunting  of  a  West-Saxon  king.  The  wood,  wherever 
it  was,  ismade  the  scene  of  the  mythical  murder  of  /Ethel  wald  for  his 
fair  wife's  sake.  Mr.  Freeman  has  gone  laboriously  into  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  story,  pointing  out  that,  while  William  of 
Malmesbury  lays  the  scene  at  "  Warewelle,"  with  the  addition 
(in  one  MS.  only)  "  quae  vocatur  Ilarewoode,"  Gaimar  places  it  at 
some  nameless  locality  on  the  road  from  Sarum  to  York.  This 
no  doubt  gives  a  colour  to  the  theory  that  Ilarewood  in  Yorkshire 
was  meant ;  but,  as  the  story  stands  in  William  and  in  his  copyist 
Higden,  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  journey  to  York,  which  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  Gaimar  legend.  In  one  of  the  editor's 
notes  we  also  find  a  remark  which  we  think  requires  some  modifi- 
cation. Contesting  the  conjectural  derivation  of  Clitu  from  kXcltos, 
he  observes: — "  So  little  was  known  of  Greek  at  the  time  when 
this  title  was  most  common  that  the  derivation  appears  doubtful." 
Now  into  the  question  whether  the  derivation  be  good  or  bad  we 
will  not  enter,  but  assuredly  the  mediaeval  writers  were  not  so 
ignorant  of  Greek  words  as  to  give  this  particular  objection  any 
weight.  Dr.  Lumby  must  have  forgotten  the  title  of  Basi- 
leus  used  by  the  English  Kings,  that  of  Diarcha  (oVipxr/r) 
assigned  by  Osbern  to  Eadgar,  in  the  days  when  he  reigned 
simultaneously  with  his  brother  Eadwig,  and  the  frequei  t  in- 
terpolation of  Greek  words,  used  apparently  only  to  display  learn- 
ing, in  the  Latin  of  medimval  writers  such  as  Orderic.  On 
this  subject  we  need  only  refer  him  to  the  Glossary  in  the 
Memorials  of  8.  Dunstan,  and  to  Canon  Stubhs's  interestin?  re- 
marks in  the  pre!ace.  However  little  real  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
1  language  there  may  have  been,  still  when  we  find  ororna  (opapa), 
I  pneuma,  bratthea  (,3p.i^t'a),  cauma,  perierffia,  cntvle,  aporiu,  stem- 
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mate  doxce — and  these  do  not  exhaust  the  list — all  introduced  into 
one  not  very  long  Epistola  ad  Eadyarum  regem  from  the  monastery 
of  S.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  we  must  admit  that  mediaeval  scholars 
were  capable  of  making  a  considerable  show  of  Greek  words. 

The  value  of  this  edition  of  Higden  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
£\vo  translations  interleaved  with  the  Latin  original.  The 
student  of  philology  has  here  the  genuine  text  of  Trevisa,  not 
the  comparatively  modernized  version  printed  by  Caxton.  Side  by 
side  with  it,  he  has  the  anonymous  translation  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  has  never  before  been  printed.  Interesting  as  this 
second  version  is  in  its  way,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  .award- 
ing the  palm,  both  as  a  translation  and  as  an  English  composition, 
to  the  older  version.  Professor  Babington  has  indeed  remarked 
somewhat  severely  upon  Trevisa's  deficiencies  as  a  translator,  but 
the  present  volume  does  not  appear  to  contain  many  glaring  faults  ; 
for  the  state  of  utter  confusion  in  which  we  hud.  the  poetical 
epitaphs  on  Eadgar  and  Henry  I.  may  be  partly  due  to  tran- 
scribers. It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  be  some  omission  in 
the  statement  that  "  Lanfrank  .  .  .  despisede  be  smokynge  and 
schillynge  [sic]  speche  of  mysbeleved  men."  The  original  has, 
"  mundi  fumos  et  ampnllata  gentilium  eloquia."  The  whole 
passage  shows  how  Trevisa  was  puzzled  by  a  long,  involved,  and 
ornate  sentence,  and  how  he  broke  it  up  into  short,  direct,  and 
disconnected  phrases.  When  however  we  find  in  another  passage 
"  omnis  copia  plenis  effulsit  cornibus"  rendered  as  "  everiche  grove 
schoon  wi]>  horten  treen  and  o])er  tren  ful  of  fruyt,"  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  Trevisa  did  not  understand  his  original,  and 
therefore  substituted  something  that  he  thought  would  make  sense. 
But  we  will  not  undertake  to  criticize  his  translation,  especially  as, 
in  his  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Berkeley,  he  reveals  a 
dread  of  carping  critics,  and  has  to  be  consoled  by  his  patron  with 
the  reflection  that  "  Clerks  know  well  enoagh  that  no  sinful  man 
doth  so  well  that  he  ne  might  do  better,  nor  make  so  good  a  trans- 
lation that  it  ne  might  be  better."  At  any  rate  his  English  is 
racy  and  vigorous,  and  his  occasional  comments  upon  his  au- 
thor are  so  characteristic  that  one  wishes  there  were  more  of 
them.  Thus,  upon  Oda's  becoming  a  monk,  because  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Archbishopric  had  been  monks,  he  observes : — 

Oilo  was  lcwdliche  [i.e.  ignorantly]  i-mcoved  l>erfore  to  make  hym  a 
monk,  ftbr  Crist,  ne  non  of  alle  his  postles,  was  neverc  monk  nor  frere. 

The  same  anticipation  of  Protestantism  may  be  traced  in  his 
remark,  with  his  somewhat  sour  prayer,  on  the  death  of  Patricius 
or  Paternus,  the  monk  of  Cologne,  who,  refusing  to  leave  his 
burning  monastery,  "  zelo  martyrii  combustus  est "  : — 

In  bat  doynge  Paternus  the  monk  semcb  a  lowed  goost,  bat  koube  not 
knowe  be  cause  and  be  circumstaunce  of  verray  martirdom ;  for  bere  is 
no  verrey  matirdom  bot  it  be  by  meynteninge  of  trube  and  wibstondynge 
of  wrong  and  of  synne.  Bote  God  graunte,  jif  it  is  in  his  wille,  hat  Paternus 
be  nou3t  i-dampned  for  his  blyude  devocioun. 

When,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  he  comes  to  the 
jingling  description,  taken  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  of  one 
of  the  Earls  on  King  Stephen's  side,  as  "  Baccho  devotus,  Marti 
ignotus,  vino  redolens,  bello  insolens,"  Trevisa  displays  his  classical 
lore : — 

Poetes  feyneb  a  god  of  wyn,  and  clepcb  hym  Bachus,  and  anobcr  of 
batnile,  and  clepcb  hym  Mars  ;  and  so  for  be  speche  .  .  .  .  he  batisnoi^t 
worb  in  batayle  is  onknoWen  to  Mars. 

Higden  is  mistaken  in  applying  this  description  to  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  it  belongs  to  a  "  consul," 
who,  as  Mr.  Freeman  observes,  "  seems  to  have  been  too  dis- 
reputable to  be  named,"  and  whom  Canon  Stubbs  supposes  to  have 
been  the  Earl  of  Warren. 

The  later  and  anonymous  translator  has  prudently  left  all  pieces 
or  poetry  in  their  original  obscurity,  and  must  either  have  worked 
from  an  abridged  copy,  or  else  have  unblushingly  omitted  what- 
ever he  found  too  hard.  He  gives  no  glosses,  and  writes  in  a 
Latinized  jargon  which  Professor  Babington  thinks  can  hardly 
represent  spoken  English  of  any  period.  His  philological  value 
therefore  is  far  below  that  of  Trevisa,  but  by  sticking  closely  to 
the  Latin  he  sometimes — not  always — succeeds  in  being  more 
accurate  than  his  less  servile  predecessor.  One  little  touch  helps 
us  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was  an  Oxford  man.  Higden  writes  : — 
"  Mortuo  Canuto  facta  est  apud  Oxoniam  magna  altercatio  de  regni 
successione."  The  anonymous  translator  renders  this : — "  Canutus 
the  kyng  dedde,  agrete  altercation  was  hade  for  the  succession  at 
the  wiiversitie  of  Oxenforde."  This  looks  like  the  interpolation  of 
an  Oxford  student,  anxious  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  his  University. 

In  an  appendix  we  have  a  third  translation  of  chapters  xv.-xxvi. 
of  Book  VL,  taken  from  a  copy  of  Trevisa,  but  evidently  the 
work  of  a  later  hand.  It  is  from  this  that  we  have  quoted  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  Eadric  Streona.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  preface  for  an  explanation  of  the 
probable  origin  of  this  fragment,  which  in  language  seems  to  stand 
between  the  original  Trevisa  and  the  anonymous  translator. 


MEMORIALS  OF  HUGUENOT  PERSECUTION.* 

\\7  E  recently  had  occasion,  in  reviewing  two  new  Histories  of 
»    the  Huguenots,  by  an  American  and  an  English  author  re- 
spectively, to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  decisive  moments  in  the 

*  Deux  Heroines  de  !a  Foi :  Blanche  Oumond,  Jeanne  Tcrrasson.  Recits 
du  XYII0  siecle,  publics  par  Th.  Claparede  et  Ed.  Goty.  Paris  :  Sandoz 
&  Eisehbacher.  1880. 

La  Tviir  de  Constance  et  ses  Prisonnieres.  Liste  ge'nc'rale  et  documents 
ine'diu.   Par  Charles  Sagnier.   Paris  :  Sandoz  &  Eisehbacher.  1880. 


fate  of  French  Protestantism  are  to  be  found  in  the  period  which 
preceded  the  actual  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Not  only 
may  it  be  said  with  truth  that  few  autocrats  have  ever  had  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  as  Louis  XIV.  of  making  a  nation  great 
and  prosperous  by  union,  but,  as  Eanke  has  shown  in  a  masterly 
chapter  of  his  French  History,  there  was  a  time  when  the  King 
seemed  very  near  to  a  recognition  of  the  opportunity.  But  it 
passed  by,  like  so  many  of  those  golden  chances  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation which  religious  history  records  as  hopelessly  lost ;  and, 
doubtless  partly  owing  to  Huguenot  rigidity,  the  Charenton  Synod 
proved  something  worse  than  a  failure.  The  King  was  exasper- 
ated by  the  collapse  of  his  politic  notions;  and  yet  Protestant 
prisoners  had  afterwards  to  submit  to  be  taunted  with  the  fact 
that  their  ministers  had  not  absolutely  rejected  the  possibility  of 
reunion.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  period  in  the 
history  of  French  Protestantism  which  has  impressed  itself  most 
powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  should 
be  that  in  which  persecution  appears  at  its  climax,  and  resistance 
in  almost  its  last  extreme  of  passive  helplessness.  The  actual 
extreme  was  after  that  fierce  flicker  of  the  flame  which  is  known 
as  the  Revolt  of  the  Camisards.  For  the  popular  ear  both  these 
terrible  passages  of  an  Iliad  of  woes  have  once  for  all  found  their 
historical  utterance.  Literary  genius  has  rarely  given  expression 
to  more  overwhelming  charges  than  those  which,  in  one  of  the 
best  known  parts  of  his  great  work,  Michelet  brings  against  the 
almost  obsolete  idol  of  his  country's  admiration — the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  If  at  less  length,  he  has  certainly  not  narrated  with 
less  force  the  dreary  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  performed 
in  the  reign  of  that  supposed  good  easy  squire  of  dames,  Louis  XV. 
Who  shall  say  how  much  the  sarcasm  and  the  pathos  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  French  historians  has  done  towards  confirming 
principles  and  hardening  prejudices  which  the  political  conflict 
now  in  progress  in  France  has  made  more  manifest  than  ever  ? 
Michelet's  robust  conviction  as  to  the  diabolical  nature  of  Jesuitism 
must  no  doubt  be  to  many  a  sufficient  reason  for  distrusting  the 
spirit  of  his  narrative.  But  one  of  his  many  resemblances  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  lies  in  the  respect  which,  imaginative  as  he  is,  he  pays  to 
his  facts ;  and  nowhere  has  he  been  more  conscientious  with  regard 
to  them  than  in  his  account  of  the  religious  persecutions  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  At  the  close  of  his  thir- 
teenth volume,  after  telling  the  awful  story  of  the  troubles  which 
more  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  Revocation,  he  takes 
care  in  a  note  to  cite  his  authorities,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
remarkably  numerous,  and  in  part  altogether  beyond  suspicion. 
And  so  again,  when  in  a  later  volume  he  has  to  treat  of  those  half- 
forgotten  barbarities  which  more  than  complete  the  second  century 
of  Huguenot  sufferings,  he  thinks  it  well  to  remind  his  readers 
that  the  "  legends  "  to  which  he  refers  are  only  "  too  true."  It  is 
remarkable  that,  to  the  already  abundant  evidence  which  Michelet 
had  at  his  command,  the  present  year  should  have  in  two 
instances  added  fresh  proofs  of  a  startling  directness;  and 
that  from  both  of  these  one  of  his  most  paradoxical  assertions 
should  have  received  strong  confirmation.  The  two  publications 
to  which  we  desire  now  to  direct  attention  certainly  attest  the 
twofold  statement  that  among  the  French  Protestants  the  women 
were  the  worst  persecuted,  and  that  they  were  notwithstand- 
ing, on  the  whole,  the  most  courageous  and  the  most  enduring 
adherents  of  the  prohibited  faith.  While  one  of  these  volumes 
contains  the  mutually  corroborative  experiences  of  two  typical 
confesseuses  of  the  Revocation  period,  to  whom  it  was  at  least 
given  to  tell  how  they  had  suffered,  the  other  brings  to  light  a  testi- 
mony, literally  raked  together  out  of  the  dust  of  the  dungeon, 
concerning  the  tribulations  of  a  later  generation  of  Huguenot 
women. 

Blanche  Gamond,  a  native  of  Saint-Paul  Trois-Chateaux  (an 
episcopal  city  till  the  time  of  the  Revolution),  and  Jeanne  Ter- 
rasson of  Die  (likewise  a  town  in  Dauphine)  were  both,  at  a 
date  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  victims  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  forms,  and  of  probably 
the  most  cruel  agent,  of  the  persecutions.  After  having  under- 
gone imprisonment  in  the  basse-fossa  of  a  dungeon  at  Grenoble, 
without  having  been  brought  to  abjure  their  faith,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  hospital  of  Valence,  then  under  the  direction 
of  "  La  Rapine,"  and  commonly  called— as  indeed  afterwards  was 
at  least  one  similarly  managed  institution — after  his  name. 
There  is  no  reason  to  consider  Michelet's  general  description 
of  French  hospitals  in  the  seventeenth  century  exaggerated; 
they  were  doubtless  very  much  like  what  English  prisons  were 
in  the  eighteenth.  The  Valence  hospital,  however,  was  regarded 
as  exceptional  even  of  its  kind,  on  account  of  its  speculative 
director,  who,  according  to  one  witness,  was  wont  to  inquire, 
when  desirous  of  intimidating  his  victims,  "  Do  you  make  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  in  less  than  three  years  sixty  persons 
have  died  in  this  establishment  ? "  The  Catholic  orphans 
and  others  of  whom  he  took  charge  had  no  reason  to  love 
him;  but  as  regards  the  Protestant  women  who  were  con- 
signed to  his  care  in  order  that  he  might  become  their  con vertisseur, 
it  was  his  deliberate  design,  and  the  design  of  those  who  gave 
them  over  to  him,  that  the  hospital  should  be  a  hell  upon 
earth.  To  judge  from  the  narratives  of  these  two  witnesses, 
Michelet  has  exaggerated  little  or  nothing  in  his  account^  of 
the  character  of  Henri  Guichard,  alias  the  Sieur  d'Herapine, 
alias  La  Rapine  tout  court — probably  the  worst  rascal  as  well  as 
the  most  brutal  gaoler  of  his  time.  In  the  end,  notwithstand- 
ing tie  protection  extended  to  him  by  the  prelate  who  had 
established  him  at  Valence  (Daniel  de  Cosnac,  Bishop  of  that 
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diocese,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Aix,  whose  hope  it  had 
once  been  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  reconciliation  of 
England  to  Home),  he  had  to  give  up  his  post  and  stand  his 
trial  on  a  long  series  of  charges ;  but  his  ultimate  fate  is  un- 
known. As  tyrants  have  always  other  tyrants,  pettier  but  not 
less  cruel,  under  them,  so  there  was  at  Valence  a  "  seconde  Rapine, 
nominee  Marie,''  a  sister  who  filled  the  place  of  matron  in  the 
hospital.  Her  task  in  the  way  of  conversion  was  to  head  the 
assaults  of  the  Catholic  upon  the  Protestant  women  with  foul 
words  and  cruel  blows.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  learn  that  she, 
too,  was  at  last  overtaken  by  disgrace  and  dismissal. 

The  value  of  the  narratives  before  us  is,  however,  not  confined  to 
the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  details — -often  revolting,  and 
always  painful — of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  system  of  persecution. 
Blanche  Gamond,  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  trying  to  leave 
the  country  in  the  company  of  her  brother  (who  contrived  to 
escape),  is  the  more  diffuse  and  elaborate  of  the  two  writers; 
her  narrative  of  her  own  attempted  escape  from  prison,  to  which 
she  was  dragged  back  more  dead  than  alive,  is  as  dramatic  as 
that  of  her  interview  with  her  mother — who  clearly  had  not  held 
out  like  the  heroic  daughter — is  full  of  pathos.  In  the  end  she 
was  ransomed  after  about  eighteen  mouths'  imprisonment,  and 
made  her  way  to  Switzerland,  where  with  her  parents  she  sub- 
sisted on  charity,  first  at  Geneva  and  then  at  Bern.  It  was  here 
that  she  drew  up  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  undergone  by 
her  when  a  young  woman  "  of  about  twenty-one  years,"  and 
certified  (in  1696)  to  the  narrative  which  Jeanne  Terrasson  had 
three  years  before  written  of  her  contemporaneous  experiences  in 
the  basses  fosses  pi  Grenoble  and  at  "  La  Rapine.''  The  latter  nar- 
rative had  hitherto,  unlike  that  of  Blanche  Gamond,  which  ap- 
peared in  1867  in  the  Transactions  of  a  French  Society,  re- 
mained altogether  unknown.  Its  writer,  a  married  woman  at  the 
time  of  her  imprisonment,  had  stood  firm  among  the  terrors  of  the 
drqgonnades  of  16S5,  when  her  husband's  courage  had  given  way. 
"  Travetie  en  homtne,"  Jeanne,  in  whose  narrative  there  is  a 
certain  simplicity  which  is  wanting  in  that  of  Blanche,  re- 
mained "  in  retreat,''  wandering  from  house- to  house  at  night- 
time even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year.  Then,  when  notwithstanding  the  terrible  penalties  pro- 
claimed against  all  who  should  dare  to  leave  the  country — for 
men  the  galleys,  and  for  women  to  be  shorn  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life — she  was  attempting  to  escape,  she  too  was 
taken  near  Grenoble,  and  consigned  to  her  doom.  The  head- 
shaving  the  poor  creature  escaped  by  accident,  and  with  a 
thankful  heart: — "  J'eus  par  la  bien  sujet  do  reconnaitre  de  plus 
en  plus  que  nos  ennemis  no  peuvent  pas  nous  6ter  un  cheveu  de 
notre  tete  sans  la  permission  de  Bieu,  qui  lia  les  mains  a  ces  miens 
ennemis,  et  fit  qu'ils  m'oublierent  parmi  toutes  les  autr.es  qui  furent 
rasees."  All  the  other  cruelties  and  indignities  native  to  the 
place,  including  blows  and  bullets,  vermin,  filth,  starvation, 
useless  labour  and  Sunday  labour,  she  had  to  undergo.  Her 
husband's  visits,  encouraged  by  La  Rapine  so  long  as  he  thought 
they  might  contribute  to  her  conversion,  were  succeeded  by  the 
news  of  his  death ;  and  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  the  present 
there  was  the  fear  of  an  even  more  terrible  future — the 
threat  of  that  deportation  to  America  which  the  persecuted 
Protestants  feared  more  than  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  some  in- 
stances more  even  than  death,  at  home.  Like  Blanche  Gamond, 
she  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  and,  like  her,  was  at 
last  released  by  the  Royal  decree  which  permitted  the  ransoming 
of  unconverted  prisoners.  She,  too,  found  a  refuge  in  hospitable 
Geneva,  and  afterwards  at  Bern.  Two  of  her  sisters,  she  writes, 
had  likewise  reached  those  "happy  regions";  a  third  was  still 
lingering  in  France,  chielly  because  she  was  unable  to  take  her 
children  with  her. 

What,  perhaps,  is  most  striking  in  these  memoirs  is  the 
apparent  impossibility  to  their  writers  of  discovering  any 
common  point  of  contact  between  the  views  of  a  confesseuse 
and  those  of  a  convertisseur.  Neither  of  them  is  a  woman  of 
superior  intellect ;  Blanche  Gamond,  in  particular,  seems  to  apply 
no  reasonable  measure  of  comparison  even  to  her  sufferings,  and 
complains  of  the  lack  of  bouillon  or  of  the  inopportune  offer 
of  an  egg  in  much  the  same  strain  in  which  she  resents  barbarous 
inhumanities.  But  both  she  and  Jeanne  Terrasson  are  up  to  a 
certain  point  skilful  controversialists  as  well  as  ardent  enthusiasts; 
there  they  stop,  resorting  to  vituperative  invective  which  explains, 
if  it  docs  not  excuse,  some  of  the  sufferings  indicted  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  converting  zeal  of  their  captors  and  gaolers, 
of  the  prison  priests,  of  the  prison  surgeon,  even  of  their  more 
liberal-minded  friends,  seems  all  on  the  same  level,  mixing  up 
certainty  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  nai  vest 
fashion  with  a  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  it.  In  the  end 
the  conflict  reduces  itself  to  one  between  force  and  stubbornness  ; 
the  former  succeeds  in  pushing  the  confesseuse  into  the  "  temple 
des  idoles  " ;  the  latter  persists  in  regarding  these  forced  attend- 
ances as  "  le  plus  grand  peche  que  j'aye  commis  en  ma  vie."  Such 
interiors  of  the  seventeenth  century  open  to  us  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world  to  which  our  eyes  have  grown  strange. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  another  interior  which  maintained 
itself  in  France  several  years  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century?  Near  Aigues  Mortes,  a  few  miles  from 
Nimes— the  city  which  gave  birth  to  a  Protestant  French 
Prime  Minister,  and  where,  we  believe,  to  this  day  it  is  thought 
hazardous  to  put  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots  upon  the  stage— stands, 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  a  round  tower,  said  to  have 
been  begun  by  St.  Louis  and  finished  by  Philip  the  Bold.  This 


tower  long  served  for  the  confinement  of  Protestant  prisoners,  but 
after  the  escape  thence  of  the  Camisard  Abraham  Mazel,  with 
sixteen  companions,  it  was  only  employed  for  the  confinement  of 
less  dangerous  convicts — women  arrested  for  having  attended 
"  religious  assemblies."  It  was  not  till  the  year  1767 — just 
twenty-six  years  after  the  young  King  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
had,  probably  under  the  inspiration  of  Voltaire,  requested  from 
Louis  XV.  the  liberation  of  the  religious  prisoners  in  the  Tower — 
that  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Beauvau,  on  the  occasion  of  a  journey 
of  military  inspection,  obtained  permission  to  release  three  or  four 
of  the  incarcerated  women,  and  took  the  liberty,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  humanity',  to  liberate  all  that  remained,  fourteen  in 
number.  We  now  learn  from  M.  Sagnier,  whose  researches 
enable  him  to  give  a  yearly  list  of  the  females  confined  in 
the  Tower,  that  the  earliest  known  of  these  imprisonments 
dates  as  far  back  as  1708.  In  1746,  four  years  after  King 
Frederick  had  made  his  appeal,  there  were  forty  prisoners  in  the 
Tower;  and,  in  1750,  when  an  active  raid  was  made  upon  the 
Protestant  assemblies  in  Lower  Languedoc,  a  fresh  batch  was  added. 
A  few  years  earlier  we  find  an  instance  of  an  old  woman,  of  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  being  placed  there.  In  her  case  small  hope  of 
conversion  can  have  been  entertained.  But  in  no  instance  was  any 
release  granted  till  after  a  declaration  of  abjuration  had  been  signed 
— a  significant  comment  upon  the  sophism  with  which  the  Intendaut 
of  Languedoc  had  replied  to  the  communication  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  request.  ''  You  are  aware,"  he  writes,  unconsciously 
repeating  Lord  Lurghley's  defence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  persecution 
of  the  Catholics,  "  that  the  real  crime  for  which  the  prisoners  are 
punished  was  that  of  having  '  gone  counter  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  King.' " 

It  is  of  some  of  these  "  political "  prisoners  that  a  series  of 
memorials  have  recently  come  to  light,  more  touching  in  their 
mute  appeal  than  all  the  biblical  eloquence  of  Blanche  Gamond 
or  the  psalmody  of  the  minister's  sister,  Jeanne  Terrasson.  Bill- 
ing the  clearing  away  last  August  of  a  quantity  of  obstructions 
from  the  loopholes  of  the  great  room  in  the  Tower  which  served 
as  the  prison-in-chief,  "  great  was  the  surprise  "  of  the  officer 
who  had  directed  it  to  find  among  the  rubbish  a  piece  of 
ancient  coarse  cloth  matting,  from  out  of  which  he  drew 
forth  two  women's  shoes,  one  of  a  young  girl,  three  children's 
shoes  of  different  sizes,  some  playing-cards,  conjectured  to  have 
belonged  to  the  soldiers  on  guard,  '•  a  pewter  spoou,  some  pots- 
herds, and  some  fragments  of  letters."  Owing  to  the  acci- 
dent of  their  being  covered  by  the  thick  matting,  all  these 
articles  had  been  preserved  notwithstanding  wind  and  weather. 
The  fragments  of  letters  are  now  printed.  They  are  only 
four  in  number.  Three  are  written  or  dictated  by  a  husband 
to  the  address  of  his  wife  in  the  Tower,  in  the  years  1730  and 
1 73 1 .  He  prays  for  her  day  and  night;  and  he  is  intriguing 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  bring  about  her  release.  She  has, 
by  M.  Sag-nier's  researches,  been  identified  as  a  daughter  of  most 
respectable  parents,  and  the  wife  of  a  most  respectable  husband, 
at  Nimes.  She  had  been  baptized  a  Catholic,  but  her  family 
had  remained  true  to  its  Protestant  traditions ;  and  so,  though 
the  mother  of  four  children  of  whom  the  youngest  was  a  baby 
of  a  few  mouths,  she  had  gone  to  listen  to  a  sermon  delivered 
to  the  faithful  in  the  Mas  des  Crottes  near  the  city.  The  as- 
sembly was  surprised ;  and  her  fate  was  to  have  her  head  shaved 
and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Twelve  years  and  seven 
months  afterwards,  having  abjured  the  errors  of  Calvin,  she  was 
released.  The  fourth  fragment  is  dated  1730,  and  is  written  by 
a  mother-in-law  to  her  son's  wife,  who  had  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  the  Tower.  The  mother-in-law  sends  with  her  congratula- 
tions and  prayers  some  linen,  and  a  bench  and  a  board  for  a 
bed.  The  young  wife,  who  had  been  taken  during  her  preg- 
nancy in  the  Mas  des  Crottes,  has  been  identified  as  belonging 
to  a  well-to-do  family  of  Protestant  antecedents  ;  but  she  had 
been  married  to  her  husband,  a  master-miller,  according  to  the 
Catholic  rites.  She  remained  in  prison  for  twelve  years  and  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  she  too  abjured  the  errors  "of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  Though  the  Tour  de  Cunstaace  has  yielded 
only  a  few  and  simple  secrets,  yet  the  history  of  its  sorrows 
may,  like  these  poor  letters  themselves,  be  sufficiently  re- 
constructed from  fragments  to  remind  us  of  its  gloomy 
significance. 


HODGE  AND  HIS  MASTERS.* 

"^^7IIY  should  an  agricultural  labourer  be  called,  generically, 
VV  "Hodge"?  There  is  good  reason  for  calling  a  sailor 
"Jack";  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  his  actual,  if  not  bis  bap- 
tismal, name;  but  if  any  one  has  ever  known,  seen,  or  heard  of 
a  man  on  a  farm  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Hodge,  his  experi- 
ence is  more  extensive  than  our  own.  The  word  is,  or  is  supposed 
to  be,  an  abbreviation  of  "  Roger,"  than  which  no  ordinary 
Christian  name  is  less  familiar  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Pro- 
bably the  nickname  is  taken  as  representing,  both  in  type  and 
sound,  the  ideal  labourer  as  he  is  exhibited  by  contemporary  art ; 
an  unlovely  combination  of  a  pig  and  a  scarecrow,  vacuous  and 
grinning  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  life,  haggard  and  hideous  as  he 
falls  to  pieces  at  last.  It  is  perhaps  by  an  excusable  concession  to 
the  popular  taste  for  caricature  and  slang  that  Mr.  Jeli'eries  has 


*  Hodge  and  Ids  Masters.  By -Richard  JefFeries,  Author  of  "  The  Game- 
keeper at  Home,"  &c.    2  vols.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1880. 
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adopted  thi9  stupid  designation  in  the  title  of  his  Look  ;  but,  if  he 
chooses  thus  to  provoke  a  prejudice  against  kirn,  on  the  part  of 
reviewers  whom  his  former  works  had  certainly  predisposed  in  I 
Lis  favour,  it  is  entirely  his  own  fault.  We  are  bound,  however, 
to  add  that  lie  has  done  Lis  Lest,  and  that  very  well,  to  teach 
the  town-bied  readers  of  the  Standard,  through  the  papers 
dow  collected  in  these  volumes,  who  and  what  the  "  Hodge  " 
of  their  satire  is  in  actual  life.  He  is  commonly  supposed,  we 
are  aware,  to  Lelong  to  the  general  class  of  "  unskilled  labourers/' 
The  correctness  of  the  assumption  can  easily  be  testsd  by  any 
one  who  will  watch  him  laying  a  Ledge,  or  trimming  one,  and 
will  then  ask  his  leave  to  take  a  turn  for  a  yard  or  two  at  the  same 
work,  by  way  of  experiment.  Or  be  is  imagined  to  be  clumsy  and 
shambling,  with  no  particular  control  over  Lis  arms  and  legs. 
It  Lappens  that  just  now  there  has  been  a  fair  average  fall — 
perhaps  rather  above  the  average — of  oak  timber  going  on  ;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  put  on  the  climbing  irons,  and  try  a  match  with 
Hodge  the  younger  as  he  goes  up  to  fasten  the  rope.  Only  it  might 
be  desiraLle  to  test  the  irons  first;  because,  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
age  at  twenty  feet  up,  it  migbt  not  be  so  easy  for  tlie  critical 
amateur  to  fall  straight,  and  be  ready,  after  nothing  worse  than  a 
fortnight  or  so  of  sprained  ankle,  to  try  another  tree  Lel'ore  the  ! 
felling  was  over. 

Mr.  Jefleries's  Look  appears  very  opportunely  at  a  time  when  it 
is  especially  necessary  to  clear  away  the  mass  of  nonsense  which 
Las  been  talked  and  written  about  "  Hodge  "  and  Lis  fellows.  Lord 
Henry  Sydney — or  was  it  Lord  Valentine  ? — fought  valiantly,  but 
vainly,  in  our  early  youth  to  secure  for  them  official  recognition  as 
the  "  peasantry,''  and  was  fain  after  all  to  write  down  "labourers"  j 
in  tbe  place  of  the  noLler  title.  So  tLerefore  must  we;  but  as  ! 
the  "  labourer  "  bids  fair  to  become  what  the  "  peasant "  never  was, 
one  of  Lord  Sherbrooke's  "masters,"  it  is  time  that  the  public 
should  educate  itself  about  him,  besides  proceeding  (with  or  with- 
out by-laws)  in  the  work  of  educating  him.  Hodge  and  his 
Masters  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  practical  literature  of 
country  life.  On  the  whole,  this  series  of  papers  may  be  described 
as  including  all  the  varieties  of  work  and  circumstance  which  are 
exhibited  under  the  general  designation  of  farming.  That  any 
such  variety  exists  may  le  a  revelation  to  some  persons,  who 
imagine  a  "  farmer"  to  be  very  much  the  same  sort  of  person,  with 
very  much  the  same  work  to  do,  whether  he  lives  in  Lincolnshire 
or  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  whether  he  grows  cabbages  on  the  Essex  Flats,  ! 
Lops  and  cider  in  Herefordshire,  or  nothing  at  all  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  j 
during  the  late  melancholy  series  of  wet  seasons.  To  the  large  class 
of  professional  and  business  men  wLose  escape  from  London  is 
limited  to  a  few  weeks  at  the  same  recurring  season,  usually  in  August 
or  SeptemLer,  tLe  variety  of  Mr.  Jefleries's  descriptions  will  make 
Lis  book  very  pleasant  leading.  Tbey  are  perhaps  familiar  with 
harvest-time  and  the  inland  and  sea-side  aspects  of  the  later  summer, 
while  they  have  not  seen  the  apple-blossom  or  gathered  a  straw- 
berry for  thirty  years.  Nor  will  country  readers  themselves  find 
very  much  less  to  learn.  It  is  not  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  thorough 
rustic,  whether  master  or  man,  knows  very  little  of  the  country. 
He  knows  his  own  country,  it  is  true  ;  Lis  tether  is  a  little  louger 
and  a  little  more  flexible  tban  that  of  the  season-ticker  holder  in 
Lis  shuttle-like  passage  from  office  to  villa  and  Lack  ;  Lut  outside 
the  ways  of  his  own  neighbourhood  Le  Las  no  experience.  He  is 
not,  indeed,  as  utterly  adseriptus  glehm  as  was  his  grandfather, 
who  never  in  Lis  life  was  further  from  home  than  the  county 
town,  when  Le  was  summoned  as  a  juryman  or  witness  to  the  j 
Assizes ;  but  the  change  is  very  gradual,  and  Lis  more  erratic 
movements  are  governed  by  the  excursion  train. 

TLe  labourer's  "  masters,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Jefferies 
uses  the  term,  represent  the  whole  order  of  the  country  lile  in 
which  Le  works  for  his  wages.  His  immediate  employer,  the 
tenant-farmer,  of  course  fills  the  largest  space  in  the  picture  ;  but 
the  peer,  the  squire,  the  parson,  the  banker,  lawyer,  and  editor — 
though,  unless  the  oversight  is  our  own,  by  a  singular  omission,  not 
the  doctor — have  all  their  places  in  the  hierarchy  by  which  tLe 
life  of  "  Hodge  "  is  ruled.  These  sketches  are  of  varying  merit ; 
but  we  Lave  marked  the  paper  Leaded  "  County  Court  Day  "  as 
one  drawn  with  especial  vigour  and  effect.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  author  has  written  generally  with  attention  to 
accuracy  in  details;  though  the  admission  is  more  than  he 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  his  critics  when  he  deliberately  chooses 
to  scandalize  them  in  his  very  first  line  : — "The  doorway  of  the 
Jason  Inn  at  Woolbury."  What  farmer,  in  or  out  of  "  the 
Farmers'  Parliament,"  ever  heard  of  such  a  sign,  or  would  have  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  the  writer  could  have  got  into  his  head  ? 
The  Dissenting  minister,  if  he  were  consulted,  might  possibly  rub 
up  his  traditions  of  Puritan  signs,  and  suggest  a  solution  which, 
however  unlikely,  would  not  be  absurd  and  impossible.  We  have 
a  dim  idea  that  there  is  an  advertising  Lf.sier  somewLere  who  calls 
his  shop  "The  Golden  Fleece";  Lut  lie  at  any  rate  exhibits 
Lis  classical  learning  in  plain  English.  "We  must  also  take 
objection,  as  being  not  merely  "exceptional,"  but  exaggerated  and 
unreal,  to  the  sketch  of  "Mademoiselle."  The  daughter  of  the 
homely,  rough  country  farmer  may  have  b?en  brought  up  to  think 
herself  a  "  lady  "  ;  she  may  have  gone  out  as  a  governess  ;  she  may 
Lave  lived  as  such  "  at  the  West  End  "  ;  she  may  Lave  worn  very 
fine  clothes,  and  travelled  with  a  first-class  ticket,  and  have  "  seen 
very  grand  peca)le  indeed  occasionally,''  in  Belgravia,  or  its 
.suburbs;  and  she  may  have  come  Lome  to  ask  her  father  for 
money,  and  to  give  herself  airs.  But  the  picture  presented  to  us, 
as  a  whole,  is  patchwork.  It  is  not  socially  true;  and,  instead  of 
a  contrast,  the  author  has  given  us  a  contradiction.    A  srirl  o;  re-  I 


lined  mind  may  rise  ahovc  Ler  original  surroundings;  Lut  this 
girl  is  not  refined,  and  in  real  life  she  must  have  been  either  less 
good  or  less  "  grand  "  than  Mr.  Jefferies  has  made  her. 

Among  Hodge's  masters,  the  tenant-farmers,  we  are  introduced 
to  a  large  and  diversified  collection  of  portraits,  taken,  it  may  be 
presumed,  more  or  le3s  from  life.  The  men  are  as  various  as  the 
scenes  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  and  the  old  order,  as  usual,  is 
shown  as  giving  place  to  the  new.  But  one  type  of  farmer  will 
be  searched  for  among  his  fellows  in  vain — that  is,  if  anybody 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  undertake  the  vain  labour  of  searching 
for  him.  This  is  the  "  John  Bull  "  of  whose  being  we  suppose 
that  in  the  present  generation  Mr.  Tenniel  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  author,  and  who  may  possibly  once  Lave 
existed  otherwise  than  as  the  phantom  which  Le  is  now.  However 
this  may  Le,  the  character  and  position  of  the  occupier  of  land, 
always  somewhat  undefined,  is  now  passing  through  an  evident 
stage  of  transition.  He  is,  and  Le  is  not,  an  independent  trader. 
He  does  what  he  likes  with  Lis  own,  but  wbat  is  his  own  may  not 
be  so  easy  to  discover.  He  Las  Leen  a  good  deal  worried  Ly  Com- 
missioners of  various  kinds  for  the  last  half-century,  and  the  result 
Las  left  him  in  a  generally  unsettled  state  of  mind.  Formerly,  the 
custom  of  leases  for  lives,  and  the  numLer,  in  some  parts  of  tLe 
country,  of  small  freeliolds  Lad  establislied  a  constant  element  in 
the  farming  class,  which  has  been  largely  uprooted  by  the  modern 
system  of  yearly  agreements  and  the  formation  of  purchased 
estates.  The  tenant  at  will  is  now  almost  as  movable  as  his 
machinery,  and  the  "  parishioner"  as  an  institution  bids  fair  to  be 
speedily  extinct.  Whether  the  farmer  is  or  is  not  in  his  nature  a 
Conservative  is  a  political  mystery  which  lies  outside  our  province 
as  literary  reviewers.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  Churchman,  but  we 
believe  that  his  Churclimanship  has  not  generally  reached  the  level 
of  a  voluntary  Church  rate,  and  perhaps  might  require  some  educa- 
tion if  advancing  legislative  ingenuity  should  ever  Lit  upon  the 
analogous  invention  of  a  voluntary  tithe.  Such  as  he  actually  is 
now,  Mr.  Jefferies  has  carefully  and  often  amusingly  shown  us  from 
many  different  points  of  view. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Hodge  and  his  Masters  is  among  the 
Lest  bits  in  the  book  ;  and,  by  a  happy  dramatic  device,  brings  all 
the  actors  in  tho  play  at  once  before  the  audience  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  "  Hodge's  Last  Masters"  are  the  Board  of  Guardians; 
and  this  authority,  in  its  combined  ex  officio  and  elected  elements, 
includes  the  peer,  the  squire,  the  parson,  the  farmer,  and  the 
townsman.    The  Board  has  met;  and 

the  master  of  the  workhouse  delivers  his  weekly  report.  One  inmate,  an 
ancient  labourer,  died  that  morning  in  the  infirmary'.  The  announcement 
is  received  witli  regretful  exclamations,  and  there  is  a  cessation  of  business 
for  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  old  fanners  who  knew  the  deceased  recount 
their  connexion  with  him,  and  how  his  family  has  lived  in  the  parish  as 
cottagers  from  time  immemorial.  A  reminiscence  of  a  grim  joke  that  fell 
cut,  forty  years  before,  and  of  which  the  deceased  was  the  butt,  causes  a 
grave  smile,  and  then  to  business  again. 

Mr.  Jefferies  knows  too  well  the  value  of  the  "  infirmary"  to  tLe 
aged  labourer  to  represent  it  as  in  any  way  a  grievance  or  wrong 
that  he  should,  as  a  rule,  end  his  days  there.  But  he  knows  also 
— and  in  a  passage  too  long  for  quotation,  which  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  he  Las  admiraLly  described — the  old 
man's  reluctance  to  leave  his  Lome,  and  the  reasons  which  go  far 
to  justify  it.  lie  has  certainly  put  an  extreme  case;  and,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  aged  labourer's  solitary  life  in  the  cottage,  he  is 
obliged  to  describe  him  as  entirely  or  in  part  the  owner  of  it.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  exception  ;  he  would  be  more  usually  "  taken  care 
of  "  in  a  well-filled,  if  not  crowded,  dwelling;  and  the  cottage  of 
poetry  and  sentiment,  with  its  thatch  and  its  woodbine,  is  not,  as 
the  author  is  careful  to  show,  the  ideal  of  sanitary  reformers.  He 
must  "  go  into  the  House  " : — 

At  the  workhouse  the  monotony  weighed  upon  him.  He  used  to  think 
as  he  lay  awake  in  bed  that  in  the  spring  nothing  should  keep  him  in  this 
place,  lie  would  take  his  discharge  and  go  out,  and  borrow  a  hoe  from 
somebody,  and  go  and  do  a  bit  of  work  again,  and  be  about  in  the  fields. 
But  the  spring  came,  and  the  rain  was  ceaseless. 

The  year  went  by,  and  he  became  more  feeble  : — ■ 

In  the  infirmary  the  real  benefit  of  the  workhouse  reached  him.  The 
food,  the  little  luxuries,  the  attention,  were  far  superior  to  anything  he 
could  possibly  have  had  at  home.  But  still  it  was  not  home.  .  .  .  The 
end  came  very  slowly  ;  he  ceased  to  exist  by  imperceptible  degrees,  like 
an  oak-tree.  .  .  .*  Ilodge  died  ;  and  the  very  gravedigger  grumbled  as 
he  delved  through  the  earth  hard-bound  in  the  iron  frost,  for  ic  jarred  his 
hand  and  might  break  his  spade.  The  low  mound  will  soon  be  level,  and 
the  place  of  his  burial  shall  not  be  known. 

The  concluding  pages  of  Ilodge  and  his  Masters,  from  wbich  these 
extracts  are  made,  recall  to  us,  in  not  unfavourable  comparison, 
Faber's  poem  on  the  "  Death  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer " ; 
and  this,  as  those  who  know  the  poem  will  acknowledge,  is  no 
slight  praise. 


KENOUF'S  IIIBBERT  LECTURES.* 

THE  trustees  of  the  Ilibbert  fund  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
adoption  of  the  advice  that  some  portion  of  the  resources  at 
their  disposal  should  be  devoted  to  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
historical  religions  of  the  world.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt 
that  no  wiser  decision  could  have  been  made  than  that  which 
selected  the  ancient  religions  of  India  and  Egypt  for  examination 

*  The  Hihbtrt  Lectures,  1879. —  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
ReliQian,  us  Illustrated  by  the  lleligion  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  P.  Le  Page 
Koll'ouf.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  i83o. 
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at  the  outset  of  the  task  thus  taken  in  hand.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
feelings  of  wonder  and  curiosity  which  the  Nile  Valley  and  its 
people  can  never  fail  to  awaken  in  all  who  are  not  destitute^  of 
the  historical  faculty,  the  lecturer  who  undertakes  to  deal  with 
the  civilization  and  religion  of  that  mysterious  land  is  placed  in 
some  measure  at  a  disadvantage.  The  history  of  thought  and 
belief  among  the  Aryans  of  India  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  thought  and  belief  among  the  Aryans  of  Europe. 
Both  belong  to  the  same  stock  ;  the  languages  of  both  are  closely 
allied ;  and  both  carried  the  germs,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
germs,  of  their  civil  polity,  their  ethics,  and  their  religious  faith 
from  the  common  home  of  the  race.  We  find  among  the  former 
not  only  the  names  of  gods  worshipped  by  the  latter,  but  the 
framework  of  the  multitude  of  popular  traditions  which  have  had 
their  fruit  in  the  great  harvest  of  Eastern  and  Western  epic 
poetry.  Professor  Max  Miiller  might  well  say  that,  as  offering; 
opportunities  for  a  real  study  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  re- 
ligion, no  country  can  be  compared  to  India,  and  that  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus  furnish  for  a  study  of  religion  in  general  the 
same  peculiar  and  unexpected  advantages  which  the  language  of 
India  has  offered  for  the  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
human  speech.  When  we  turn  to  Egypt  we  are  tempted  to  fancy 
ourselves  in  a  region  altogether  isolated  from  any  other,  and  more 
especially  in  one  which  has  as  little  influenced  the  Aryan  world 
as  the  influence  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  felt  within  its 
borders.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  Egyptian 
thought  and  belief  can  have  the  charm  and  the  absorbing  interest 
which  one  feels  in  tracing  the  development  of  religion  among  tribes 
whose  ancestors  belong  to  the  same  stock  with  our  own,  unless  indeed 
it  should  throw  light  on  problems  of  which,  so  long  as  our  view  is 
confined  to  an  Aryan  horizon,  we  can  make  little  or  nothing. 

But,  however  wide  may  be  the  gulf  which  separates  the  people 
of  ancient  Egypt  from  the  Aryan  world  in  times  for  which  we 
possess  records  or  traditions  of  any  kind,  the  character  of  their 
religion  remains  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  the  history 
of  human  thought ;  and,  after  all,  as  the  scrutiny  is  carried 
further  and  further,  the  question  may  again  be  forced  upon  us 
whether  this  isolated  nation  may  not  have  some  distant  kindred 
with  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Teutons.  The  existence  of  any  con- 
nexion between  them  in  times  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  have 
the  least  historical  knowledge  Mr.  Renouf  emphatically  denies. 
The  days  of  Egyptian  greatness  were  over  before  the  country  was 
opened  to  Greek  merchants ;  but,  although  traders  are  not  likely 
to  be  specially  susceptible  of  intellectual  and  religious  impressions, 
the  intercourse  of  these  strangers  with  the  Egyptians  could  not 
be  wholly  without  result.  Mr.  Renouf's  assertion  that  neither 
Greeks  nor  Hebrews  borrowed  any  of  their  ideas  from  Egypt  may 
be  over-confident ;  but  he  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  travels  of  Pythagoras  and  other  philosophers  to  Eastern  climes 
as  "  fabulous  inventions,"  and  in  regarding  as  absurd  the  notion 
that  Greeks  would  listen  to  a  foreign  teacher  as  the  author  of 
doctrines  which  they  would  certainly  have  discovered  without  his 
help  and  at  the  very  time  they  did  so.  The  idea  that  Alexandria 
ever  served  "  as  a  medium  of  interchange  of  ideas  between  the 
Eastern  and  "Western  worlds"  he  treats  as  not  less  untenable. 
It  was,  he  says,  a  commercial  town,  inhabited  by  a  population 
which  cared  not  in  the  least  for  Eastern  ideas,  while  the  learned 
Greeks  who  lived  there  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  literature ;  and  not  only  is  the  information  which 
they  give  us  for  the  most  part  utterly  erroneous,  even  when  it  has 
been  derived  from  an  authentic  source,  but  it  is  always  completely 
Hellenized  in  passing  through  a  Greek  channel.  Nor  can  more  be 
said  for  the  notion  that  Alexandria  was  on  the  chief  line  of  traffic 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  trade  with  the  more  distant  East 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  seafaring  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Gulf  of  Oman,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  If,  however,  the  idea  of 
any  extensive  intercourse  between  Egyptians  and  Europeans  in 
historical  times  must  be  given  up,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
course  of  Egyptian  thought  runs  on  the  whole  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Aryan  tribes  in  India,  and  exhibits  some  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance and  agreement.  The  vast  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civili- 
zation carries  us  back  to  an  age  compared  with  which  the  era  of 
the  Aryan  invasion  of  the  Punjab  is  modern ;  but,  after  all,  we 
can  say  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  Aryan  nations  lived  together  in  their  primeval 
home.  Whether  the  Egyptians  belonged  to  the  same  stock  is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  on  evidence  or  left  undetermined. 
The  evidence  at  present  at  our  command  leaves  it  open.  The 
theory  that  they  came  from  Ethiopia  and  moved  steadily  towards 
the  North  has  been  abandoned.  Their  southward  migration,  Mr. 
Ilenouf  asserts,  has  been  "  most  conclusively  proved  " ;  and  the 
earliest  Ethiopian  civilization  is  "  demonstrably  the  child,  not  the 
parent,  of  the  Egyptian."  A  growing  consensus  of  scholars  points 
"  to  the  interior  of  Asia  as  the  cradle  "  of  the  race,  which  beyond 
doubt  is  wholly  distinct  from  all  genuine  African  tribes.  Mr. 
Renouf  refers  to  the  assertion  of  Professor  Owen  that  the  condi- 
tions which  could  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  Australian 
into  the  Egyptian  type  of  skull  are  unknown  and  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, and  that,  in  the  earliest  as  in  the  later  Egyptians,  "  the 
size  of  crown  and  multiplication  of  fangs  are  reduced  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  to  the  standard  of  Indo-European,  or  so-called 
highly-civilized  races."  Erom  their  language  we  can  infer  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that,  if  we  rely  on  their"  testimony,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic  family  of  mankind. 
Their  speech  "  is  not,  or  at  least  cannot  be  shown  to  be, 
allied  to  any  other  known  language  than  its  descendant  the 


Coptic."  The  existence  of  caste  as  an  immutable  condition  would, 
if  the  fact  were  certain,  in  no  way  militate  against  their  Aryan 
origin  ;  while  their  retention  of  monogamy  in  a  continent  where 
among  other  races  it  was  unknown  tells  more  strongly  in  its  favour 
than  their  adoption  of  it  would  have  justified  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Caste,  however,  in  the  Hindu  sense  of  the  word,  was  not 
an  Egyptian  institution.  There  was  no  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween professions,  while  the  position  of  the  mother  in  ancient 
Egyptian  families  is  "  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  existence 
either  of  polygamy  as  a  general  practice,  or  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  harem." 

At  this  point,  then,  we  must,  it  seems,  leave  the  question  of 
their  affinity  with  any  European  or  Asiatic  nations ;  but  perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  the  history  of  their  civilization,  and  still  more 
of  their  religion,  becomes  both  more  instructive  and  more  itcr 
portant.  If  its  origin  and  growth  were  independent,  it  illustrates 
still  more  forcibly  the  course  into  which  by  their  constitution  as 
men  the  thoughts  of  men  are  directed ;  and  the  greater  its  anti- 
quity the  more  cogent  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  two  facts  which  our  examination  of  this  history  brings  out  in 
strong  relief  are  the  extremely  early  development  of  a  belief  which 
may  fairly  be  called  monotheistic,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  a 
mythology  which  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  Aryan  races.  In 
other  words,  the  analysis  of  ancient  Egyptian  belief  completely 
upsets  the  theory  of  De  Brosses,  which  Professor  Max  Miiller  had 
in  the  first  series  of  Ilibbert  Lectures  shown  to  be  untenable — 
namely,' that  all  religion  had  its  beginning  in  Fetishism ;  while  the 
examination  of  Egyptian  myths  adds  vastly  to  the  strength  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  comparative  mythologists  who  have  worked 
in  the  wide  field  of  Aryan  tradition.  To  these  two  points  Mr. 
Renouf  addresses  himself  specially  throughout  these  lectures ;  and 
if  we  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  we  must  allow  that  his 
work  has  made  substantial  additions  to  our  knowledge  on  a  sub- 
ject the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  ac- 
counts of  Egyptian  religion  given  by  foreigners,  whether  Christians 
or  any  others,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  or  less  superficial,  un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  there  might 
be  something  beneath  its  outward  ceremonial.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  any  such  admission ;  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  Egyptian  thought  had,  in  Mr.  Renouf's 
opinion,  already  taken  the  wrong  direction,  which  rendered  the 
downfall  of  their  religion  inevitable.  The  employment  of  animal 
forms  as  symbols  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  the  several  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  what  became  after- 
wards a  degraded  animal  worship ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  note  that  this  degradation  was  strictly  an  aftergrowth. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  had  long  ago  spoken  of  the  Rig  Veda  as 
belonging  in  certain  parts  to  the  earliest  stages  of  human  thought ; 
but,  unless  we  throw  back  to  a  vast  distance  of  time  the  origin  of 
Vedic  literature,  the  literature  of  Egypt  must  take  it3  place  as 
beyond  comparison  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  The  exodus 
of  the  Israelites  cannot,  M.  Renouf  holds,  be  with  any  probability 
brought  lower  down  than  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  while  the  Great  Pyramid  cannot  be  more  recent 
than  3000  B.C.  The  maxims  of  Ptahhotep  belong  to  the  age  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  therefore  have  an  antiquity  exceeding  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  centuries  the  highest  claimed  for  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
Rig  Veda.  It  is  therefore,  as  M.  Chabas  has  called  it,  the  most 
ancient  book  of  the  world;  but  it  appeals,  nevertheless,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  were  then  ancients,  and  it  enforces  a  morality 
which  rests  on  responsibility  to  a  personal  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  things,  whose  unity  is  declared  to  be  absolute.  This  belief 
is  set  forth  in  hymns  addressed,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  to 
what  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  a  multitude  of  gods.  Osiris, 
Horus,  Thoth,  Amon,  and  many  more,  are  each  worshipped  in 
language  which  to  all  appearance  is  purely  monotheistic.  A 
hymn  preserved  in  two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  speaks  of  "the 
bringer  of  food,  the  creator  of  all  good  things,"'  and  says  that  "  He 
is  not  graven  in  marble  as  an  image  bearing  the  double  crown. 
He  is  not  beheld  ;  he  hath  neither  ministrant  nor  offerings  ;  he 
is  not  adored  in  sanctuaries ;  his  abode  is  not  known  ;  no  shrine 
(of  his)  is  found  with  painted  figures.  There  is  no  building  that 
can  contain  him.  Unknown  is  his  name  in  heaven;  he  doth 
not  manifest  his  forms.  Vain  are  all  representations."  Yet 
this  hymn  is  addressed  to  the  Nile,  who  is  identified  with  Ra, 
Amon,  Ptah,  and  other  gods.  In  another  Amon  Ra  is  invoked 
as  "  the  ancient  of  heaven,  Lord  of  all  existences,  the  support  of 
all  things,  the  One  in  His  works."  It  goes  on  to  speak  of 
him  as  "  the  maker  of  men,  listening  to  the  poor  who  is  in  dis- 
tress, gentle  of  heart  when  one  cries  to  him  .  .  .  Lord  of 
wisdom,  whose  precepts  are  wise,  Lord  of  mercy,  most  loving,  at 
whose  coming  men  live,  opener  of  every  eye,  the  One,  maker  of  all 
that  is  .  .  .  lying  awake  while  all  men  sleep,  to  seek  out  the 
good  of  his  creatures,  Salutation  to  thee  because  thou  abidest  in 
us,  adoration  to  thee  because  thou  hast  created  us.  Hail  to  thee, 
Lord  of  law  .  .  .  the  One  alone  without  a  second,  King  alone, 
single  among  the  gods,  of  many  names,  unknown  in  their 
number." 

This  last  phrase  must  be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  while  the  One  Being  is  thus  spoken  of  as  "  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  to-morrow,"  the  several  deities  to  whom  the 
hymns  speaking  of  this  One  God  are  addressed  suffer  from  hunger, 
thirst,  disease,  and  sorrow,  and  all  require  protection.  They  may 
be  reckoned  up  almost  by  myriads ;  but  the  task  of  numbering 
them  is  needless,  for  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  almost  any  one  may 
be  substituted  for  or  identified  with  another.     The  goddes* 
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Hathor  "is  identified  not  only  with  Tsis,  but  with  Sechet  at  Mem- 
phis, Neith  at  Sais,  Saosis  at  Ileliopolis,"  and  many  more. 
"  Mentu  and  Tmu,  two  of  the  great  gods  of  Thebes,  are  merely 
aspects  of  the  sun-god  Ra."  This  may  be  called  Ilenotheism,  or 
the  form  of  thought  which  regards  a  succession  of  deities  in  turn 
as  each  the  One  Supreme,  all-perfect  God,  to  the  exclusion  for  the 
time  being  of  all  the  rest ;  but  in  strictness  of  speech  this  term 
applies  only  when  the  worshipper  addresses  himself  to  the  One 
God  and  Father  of  all  men  by  one  particular  name.  What  are 
we  to  say  when  a  number  of  deities  are  asserted  to  be  one  and  the 
same  God?  "Thou,  Agni,  art  Indra,  thou  art  Vishnu.  Thou  art 
Varuna,  when  thou  art  born ;  thou  art  Mitra,  when  thou  art 
kindled  ;  thou  art  Aryaman  "  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  Agni  is  also 
Prajapati,  Daksha,  Brahm,  and  Skarnba.  For  the  time,  at  least, 
these  are  for  the  poet  mere  names  for  Him  who  is  in  His  own 
nature  incomprehensible,  and  the  instinct  which  prompts  the  use 
of  them  is  strictly  monotheistic.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
danger  that  this  polyonomy  may  run  on  into  a  panthe- 
istic philosophy  or  issue  in  a  coarse  polytheism.  In  Egypt 
both  these  results  followed,  and  they  were  hastened  per- 
haps by  the  mythological  nature  of  the  deities  or  powers 
which  represented  the  action  of  the  One  unseen  God  in  its  multi- 
form aspects.  .The  old  opinion  that  the  Egyptians,  although  they 
bad  many  gods,  had  no  mythology,  is,  Mr.  Renouf  asserts,  "  alto- 
gether an  erroneous  one ;  it  confuses  the  notion  of  myth  with  that 
of  mythological  tale  or  legend  ;  and  whilst  the  Egyptians  really 
had  an  abundance  of  legendary  tales,  their  myths  are  simply 
innumerable."  These  myths  were,  as  they  were  everywhere  else, 
mere  phrases,  which  might  consist  only  of  one  or  two  words.  A 
few  such  phrases  furnish  the  framework  for  all  the  legends  of 
<Edipus,  Herakles,  or  Bellerophon  ;  and  Mr.  Renouf  is  brought  by 
an  examination  of  Egyptian  myths  to  precisely  those  conclusions 
which  have  been  reached  by  comparative  mycologists  who  have 
worked  on,  the  traditions  of  the  Aryan  races.  As  soon  as  the 
nature  of  the  myth  is  understood,  all  anomalies  and  seeming  im- 
moralities in  the  popular  stories  of  the  gods  are,  he  says,  at  once 
explained.  The  birth  of  the  sun  "  may  be  derived  from  ever  so 
many  different  mothers.  He  may  be  the  son  of  the  Sky,  or  of  the 
Dawn,  or  of  the  Sea,  or  of  Night.  .  .  .  All  myths  are  strictly 
true,  but  they  can  only  be  harmonized  when  translated  into  the 
language  of  physical  reality."  But  the  climate  of  the  Nile  valley 
determined  the  character  of  Egyptian  mythology,  which  is  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  phenomena  of  regular  and  perpetual 
recurrence.  Mr.  Renouf's  conclusion  is  sutliciently  clear  and 
definite ;  and  he  expresses  it  in  the  words  which  Professor  Max 
Muller  applied  to  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  tribes.  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  other  mythologies,  '  I  look  upon  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  on  the  daily  return  of  day  and  night,  on  the  battle 
between  light  and  darkness,  on  the  whole  solar  drama  in  all  its 
details,  that  is  acted  every  day,  every  month,  every  year,  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  as  the  principal  subject '  of  Egyptian  mythology." 
The  agreement  of  independent  inquirers  in  different  fields  of  re- 
search is  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance.  It  is  no  slight  gain 
that  Mr.  Renouf s  conclusions,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
Egyptian  belief  and  philosophy,  should  be  in  complete  accordance 
with  those  which  have  been  reached  after  a  not  less  patient  scrutiny 
■of  the  ancient  faith  and  literature  of  India. 


THERE'S  RUE  FOR  YOU.* 

"  nPO  Mudie's ! "  Such  are  the  striking  and  expressive  words 
J-  with  which  this  novel  opens.  Who  is  the  speaker  we  are 
not  at  once  told.  In  the  second  line,  however,  we  get  so  far  as  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  her  footman.  In  ignorance,  apparently, 
that  he  was  listening  to  the  words  of  a  heroine,  he  did  what  all 
other  footmen  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances — he 
touched  his  hat.  He  next  put  into  the  carriage  a  packet  of  books, 
a  purse,  card-basket,  and  Court  Guide.  These  four  articles,  we 
learn,  are  "the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  a  lady's  afternoon  in 
London."  Paraphernalia  used  once  to  mean  the  goods  which  a 
■wife  possesses  in  her  own  right.  Like  many  other  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  it  has  come  down  a  good  deal  in  the  world.  But 
to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  footman  of  the  speaker  who 
has  just  opened  the  story  of  her  life  by  uttering  the  simple  words 
To  Mudie's !  "  We  have  left  him  on  the  pavement.  His  hat  he 
had  touched,  and  the  paraphernalia  he  had  handed  in.  Whether 
he  had  closed  the  door  before  the  heroine  spoke,  whether  he  closed 
it  after  she  had  spoken,  or  whether  he  forgot  to  close  it  altogether, 
we  are  nowhere  told.  Something,  perhaps,  must  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination ;  and  at  all  events  we  next  hear  of  him  as 
jumping  up  beside  the  coachman.  There  he  ■''  gave  the  word, 
and  the  trim  little  brougham  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  of  the  December  fog  that  hung  over  the  city."  The 
brougham  went  along  Piccadilly,  which  suggests  an  allusion 
to  the  Tuscan  poet's  hell,  through  the  streets  by  Long  Acre, 
where  some  "  glories "  of  Italian  tapestry  and  the  like  were 
put  forth  for  sale,  until  it  reached  Oxford  Street.  This  it  crossed 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  at  last  drew  up  "  in  front  of  a  large 
gray  building  which,  with  its  high  windows  and  swinging  glass- 
doors,  was  evidently  the  emporium  of  a  brisk  business  of  some 
sort."  As  the  heroine  had  told  the  footman  to  drive  to  Mudie's, 
and  as  the  footman  had  given  the  word  to  the  coachman,  as  more- 
over the  carriage  had  taken  the  road  to  Mudie's,  and  as  there  was 
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no  reason  to  believe  that  the  coachman  had  lost  his  way,  or  was 
drunk,  the  reader  feels  a  little  annoyed  at  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  make  something  of  a  mystery  of  this  large  gray 
building.  Of  course  it  was  the  emporium  of  a  brisk  business  of 
some  sort.  It  was  a  large  circulating  library.  However,  we 
must  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  heroine ;  of  the  footman  we  hear 
nothing  more,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  His  absence,  how- 
ever, will  be  presently  made  up,  and  more  than  made  up,  by  a 
butler.  The  lady  took  up  the  books — just  one-fourth  part  of  the 
paraphernalia — and  descended.  As  she  entered  the  emporium 
"  she  inhaled  with  pleasure  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  that 
seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  odours  of  learning  and  leather." 
The  alliteration  is  pretty,  but  it  might  be  extended.  In  Mudie's 
there  are  to  be  seen  many  footmen  with  their  pomatumed  heads  of 
hair.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  she  inhaled  with  pleasure  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  odours  of  learning,  leather,  and  lackeys.  She 
passed  by  rows  of  eager  people  and  the  indefatigable  attendants. 
She  seemed,  we  are  told,  to  know  the  intricacies  of  the  place.  She 
looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  "  walked  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  where  stood  a  red-and-white  placard,  on 
which  was  printed  in  large  letters,  'From  F.  to  J.'"  The  thought- 
ful reader  will  at  once  surmise  that  between  these  two  letters  her 
own  name  is  included.  He  will  find  that  he  is  not  mistaken,  for 
her  name  is  Heathcote.  At  last  she  succeeded  in  securing  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  attendants,  and  inquired  for  a  copy  of 
St.  Aubyn's  new  poem.  Thereupon  follows  this  remarkable 
dialogue : — 

" I  don't  think  so,  ma'm.  We  took  in  a  hundred  copies,  but  there  has 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  it  I  think  they  are  all  out.  1  will  go  and  see  if 
a  new  lot  has  arrived." 

"  Would  you  also  at  the  same  time,  please,  get  me  one  or  two  of  the 
books  on  this  list  to  make  up  my  number." 

Presently  the  attendant  returned  with  the  poem  she  had  asked  for, 
with  its  green  cover  and  golden  sunflowers.  "  She  stretched  out 
her  hand,  eagerly  thanked  him,  and  then  nodding  a  bright  '  Good 
morning,'  walked  quickly  away  with  her  treasure."  How  she 
reached  her  carriage,  what  orders  she  gave  to  her  footman,  how 
she  handed  iu  fresh  paraphernalia,  how  ho  touched  his  hat,  jumped 
up  beside  the  coachman,  and  gave  the  word — all  this  is  again  left 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  Thus  much  we  know,  that  the 
brougham  dashed  through  Belgrave  Square  on  its  homeward  way. 

Any  more  orders  ?'  asked  the  coachman,  having  deposited  his 
mistress  at  the  door."  Having  answered  the  coachman,  she  turned 
to  the  butler,  who  silently  awaited  his  orders.  Does  the  silence 
of  the  butler  contrast  with  the  loquacity  of  the  coachman  ? 
Ought  he  to  have  awaited  in  equal  silence  the  orders  of  his 
mistress  ?  We  doubt  it.  The  grave  solemnity  which  be- 
comes a  butler  might  seem  a  little  out  of  place  on  the  box. 
The  silence  was  at  last  broken  by  this  remarkable  utterance. 
"  I  am  not  '  at  home '  if  any  one  calls.  And  we  dine  out  this 
evening."  We  pass  on  to  a  small  velvet-and-lace-clad  figure  that, 
for  all  the  reader  cares,  might  have  remained  silent  also,  but 
speaks  after  the  fashion  of  babies  who  are  learning  to  talk.  From 
the  child  we  pass  on  to  a  dark-eyed,  intelligent-looking  little 
French  maid,  and  to  a  white  cashmere  tea-gown,  and  a  lace-and- 
ribbon-decked  toilet-table.  At  last  we  learn  what  manner  of 
woman  it  was  who,  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  page,  said  "  To 
Mudie's  !"  The  author  might  just  as  well,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  introduced  her  to  us  before  she  set  off  for  the  emporium. 
But  then  she  would  not  have  been  ushered  in,  as  it  were,  by  her 
footman,  her  coachman,  her  silent  butler,  and  her  lady's-maid.  By 
the  present  arrangement  she  makes,  we  must  allow,  somewhat  of  a 
grand  entrance  as  she  dashes  along  in  her  brougham  with  her 
paraphernalia  by  her  side.  She  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  idea  we 
have  formed  to  ourselves  of  an  Odd-Fellow,  when  he  is  in  what  the 
Order  calls  full  regalia.  Mrs.  Heathcote — for  our  heroine  is  a 
married  woman — when  she  was  arrayed  in  the  soft  clinging  folds  of 
her  Indian  muslin,  with  a  golden  fillet  in  her  golden  hair— her 
halo  of  golden  curls,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called — looked  like  a  dia- 
phanous creature.  Nevertheless,  she  differed  from  the  majority  of 
diaphanous  creatures  in  that  her  individuality,  as  we  are  told,  was 
more  accentuated  and  more  positive.  "  The  very^  scent  of  her 
dress  as  she  swept  along  seemed  to  pervade  the  air,  creating  an 
atmosphere  round  her  different  to  that  which  one  looks  for  with 
the  ordinary  pretty,  fashionable  women  one  meets."  We  should 
have  a  more  exact  notion  of  what  the  author  means  did  we  know 
what  is  the  atmosphere  that  one  looks  for  with  such  women.  But 
we  must  sweep  along  with  the  heroine,  who  pushed  back  a 
portiere  and  entered  a  sitting-room,  "  which  it  was  very  easy  to 
see  was  the  favourite  abiding-place  of  a  refined  and  educated 
woman.-'  It  is  well  to  know  what  in  these  days  are  the  signs  of 
refinement  and  education.  We  find  there  Eastern  and  Italian 
plates,  easy-chairs  standing  invitingly  about,  small  tables  strewn 
with  the  dailv  papers,  latest  periodicals,  and  books,  a  three-legged 
table  with  a  plate  full  of  tempting  bread  and  butter— nothing  so 
vulgar  as  muffins,  we  beg  the  reader  to  note — and  a  Turkish  stool 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  rich, 
dark-coloured  leather,  so  that  the  atmosphere  must  have  seemed 
not  very  unlike  that  of  Mudie's.  The  odours  of  learning  and 
leather*  would  pleasantly  blend  with  the  scent  of  a  dress  that 
creates  an  atmosphere  different  to  that  which  one  looks  for 
with  the  ordinary  pretty,  fashionable  women  one  meets.  Mrs. 
Heathcote  leisurely  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea — whether  she  drank  it 
and  ate  some  bread  and  butter,  we  are  not  told.  Here,  again 
—for  at  least  the  third  time— something  is  left  for  the  reader's 
imagination  to  supply.  She  took  up  a  paper-knife — a  large  ivory 
paper-knife— and  she  cut  the  leaves  of  her  green  and  gold  volume. 
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"  Quickly  and  deftly  did  the  slender  pink  fingers  pass  between  each 
leaf."  The  book  introduces  the  paper-knife,  the  paper-knife  intro- 
duces her  fingers,  her  fingers  introduce  her  whole  hand,  and  her 
whole  hand  gives  us  the  key  to  her  character  :— 

Grace's  hand  was  one  of  the  conical-fingered,  small-thumbed  palms  ; 
not  a  round,  dimpled,  shapeless  hand,  but  one  of  the  flexible,  sensitive, 
lleshless  sort;  a  hand  that  had  artistic  perceptions  and  instincts,  but  wanted 
determination  and  force  to  carry  them  to  any  definite  end.  It  was  the  index 
of  a  nature  impassioned,  enthusiastic,  and  tender,  but  wanting  in  judg- 
ment, patience,  and  persistence. 

It  is  about  time,  the  reader  will  say,  for  Mr.  Heathcote  to  appear. 
He  lets  himself  into  the  house  with  a  latch-key  and  slams  the  door. 
Ue  finds  fault  with  the  tea  and  calls  the  greeu-covered  hook  rub- 
bish. His  wife  rings  the  bell,  "  which  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  splendid  creature  in  silk  stockings."  Whether  he  was  the 
footman  who  touched  his  hat  in  the  opening  scene  and  handed  in 
the  paraphernalia,  we  are  not  told.  At  all  events  his  name  was 
John.  That  we  learn  from  the  command  which  was  at  once  given 
him.  "Would  you  please  make  some  fresh  tea,  John?  and  be  sure 
the  water  is  boiling." 

We  have  but  described  a  single  chapter  of  one  volume  of  this 
novel,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  given  our  readers 
any  very  exact  notion  of  the  plot.  Nevertheless  this  first 
chapter  enables  them  to  form  a  just  notion  of  what  there  is 
to  follow.  We  rise  indeed  in  society  the  further  we  go  on.  The 
second  chapter  opens  with  Mr.  and  Lady  Adela  Manners,  who 
lived  in  a  fashionable  West-End  square,  and  were  celebrated  for 
giving  some  of  the  best  dinners  in  London.  Before  long  we  come 
to  another  lady,  whose  house  was  "  the  centre  round  which  most 
of  the  luminaries  of  greatest  magnitude  revolved."  She  was  so 
high  up. in  fashion  that  she  dared  to  refuse  the  request  even  of  a 
Duchess,  who  "  had  the  impertinence  to  come  up  and  ask  for  an 
invitation  for  Lord  and  Lady  Markham,  her  cousins  twenty  times 
removed."  Her  Grace,  by  the  way.  thereupon  behaved  very  little 
better  than  a  common  scold.  "She  turned  on  her  heel.  'What 
an  impudent  little  minx  that  is  !  I  will  crush  her  some  day,  see 
if  I  don't.'"  Whether  that  awful  day  of  reckoning  ever  came  we 
are  nowhere  told.  Meantime  the  lovely  lady  "  had  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  snubbed  duchesses,  marchionesses,  countesses,  and 
baronets'  wives  pretty  well  a9  she  chose."  Is  there  not  here,  by 
the  way,  an  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking,  to  begin  with  duchesses 
and  end  with  the  wives  of  baronets  ? 

Lest  our  readers  should  imagine  that  the  author  in  her  account 
of  footmen,  furniture,  and  duchesses  has  forgotten  to  put  in  a  plot, 
we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  that  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Through  the  fine  words  some  kind  of  a  history  can  be  traced  bv 
the  patient  reader.  A  madman,  the  poet  St.  Aubyn,  falls  in  love 
with  the  heroine.  He  had  once  loved  Maud  Butler,  the 
only  child  of  a  leading  diplomatist.  To  her,  we  read,  had 
descended  pride  from  a  long  succession  of  Norman  ancestors. 
She  was  deceived  by  her  father,  a  proud  ambitious  man, 
and  in  a  soliloquy  she  announced  her  intention  of  becoming 
worldly,  heartless,  and  selfish.  In  three  months  "  she  made  the 
most  brilliant  match  of  the  season,  and  crowned  her  father's  am- 
bition "  by  marrying  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl.  St.  Aubyn  goes 
mad,  recovers,  writes  a  poem,  sees  Mrs.  Heathcote,  falls  in  love 
with  her  without  her  knowing  it,  receives  a  solemn  ■warning 
from  a  countess  at  an  eveniug  party,  dashes  out  of  the  house,  dives 
recklessly  in  and  out  of  the  carriages,  runs  home,  sees  a  hideous 
spectre,  raves  for  three  or  four  pages,  drinks  off  a  strong-smelling 
brown  liquid,  sits  down  at  his  table,  and  sends  his  pen  along  with 
feverish  rapidity  over  pages  and  pages  of  foolscap.  He  forgets 
the  Countess's  "  utterances  of  Fate,"  and  pursues  Mrs.  Heathcote 
once  more.  Her  husband  deserts  her,  and  she  is  left  for  nearly  half 
the  book  in  a  state  of  great  misery.  Unhappily  for  the  reader, 
but  most  happily  for  the  heroine,  the  madman  keeps  a  diary ;  and 
when  he  dies  full  proof  is  found  in  it  of  her  innocence.  In  the 
last  chapter  she  has  a  most  superfluous  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
As,  however,  she  was  living  at  the  time  in  Italy,  here  the 
author  is  certainly  true  to  nature.  Her  husband  arrives  from 
England  full  of  penitence,  and  discovers  a  tiny  wan  face, 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  golden  curls.  The  story  winds 
up  magnificently  with  a  great  flame  of  crimson  sunset  sky, 
one  last  triumphant  flash  sent  by  the  suuset,  a  dark  space  of 
gloom  bathed  in  crimson  flames,  and  two  human  beings  wrapped 
in  a  rose-coloured  cloud  of  glory.  By  a  slight  forgetfulness  which 
greatly  heightens  the  picture,  the  author  represents  the  two  human 
beings  as  both  standing.  Typhoid  fever  in  stories  runs,  no  doubt, 
a  wondrous  course,  but  even  a  heroine  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  her  feet  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  recovering  conscious- 
ness. Besides,  just  before  the  sunset  began  we  had  seen  her 
propped  up  on  a  white  pillow.  We  must  look,  however,  to  the 
general  effect,  and  this  certainly  requires  that,  if  she  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  rose-coloured  cloud  of  glory,  she  should  not  at  the 
same  time  be  wrapped  in  her  blankets. 


BRAZIL  AND  THE  AMAZONS.* 

rTMIIS  big  book  on  a  big  country  is  calculated  to  remove 
-L  from  Americans,  of  whom  we  take  Mr.  Smith  to  be  one, 
the  reproach  of  doing  things  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Popularly 

*  Brazil,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Coast.  By  Herbert  H.  Smith.  Illus- 
trated from  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champuev  and  others.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  tk  Co.  18S0. 


they  are  supposed  to  sweep  through  a  gallery  of  antiquities 
or  to  survey  a  continent  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fire  devouring 
one  of  their  own  prairies  in  the  Far  West.  The  present  work  is 
the  result  of  successive  visits  and  long  journeys  into  the  interior, 
coupled  with  residences  at  the  principal  towns  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire.  Mr.  Smith  explored  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  in 
iS7oand  1S74,  and  then  made  two  more  journeys  to  the  same 
places,  during  which  he  extended  his  survey  to  Kid  Janeiro  and 
the  Southern  provinces.  He  has  studied  geology;  he  shows  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology  ;  he  has  carefully 
compared  the  writings  of  preceding  travellers  with  his  own  ob- 
servations ;  and  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  immigration, 
revenue,  taxation,  and  the  development  of  industry,  an  amount  of 
intelligence  which  would  do  credit  to  a  regularly  trained  politician. 
Now  and  then  we  have  a  little  "tall  "  writing,  apparently  due  to 
the  wealth  and  gorgeousness  of  nature  in  the  tropics.  The  trade- 
wind  is  described  as  a  "play-wind,  race-wind,  wake-up-wind, 
pitch-and-tumble-wind."  Sensitive  plants  fold  their  hands  in 
silent  prayer,  and  lift  themselves  every  morning  with  silver  tears 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  bright  sunshine.  Nature  sends  light-streaks 
down  through  the  forest  roof,  when  half  a  dozen  leaves  catch  them 
and  they  glow  like  diamonds.  Insects  revel  in  perfume,  dive  deep 
in  the  honey-cups,  come  out  staggering,  and  tumble  about  the 
branches  in  shameless  inebriety.  And  the  following  de- 
scription applies,  not  to  a  battle  between  three-deckers  or  iron- 
clads, or  German  and  French  legions,  but  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  Amazon  river  doing  battle  at  its  mouth  with  the  ocean,  and 
then  deflected  northward  by  the  equatorial  current : — "  Its  flank  is- 
turned,  and  it  sweeps  away  northward,  staining  the  sea  with  the 
blood  of  its  defeat,  littering  it  with  debris,  madly  rushing  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  until  its  last  forces  are  exhausted 
and  it  sinks  to  annihilation,  six  hundred  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle." 

It  is  perilous  to  attempt  a  combination  of  the  vagaries  of  Oharles 
Dickens  with  the  picturesque  exaggerations  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  But 
it  would  be  extremely  unfair  not  to  admit  that  this  spasmodic 
brilliancy  does  not  detract  from  the  solid  merits  of  the  whole  work. 
Tli  ere  is  an  immense  deal  that  is  either  new  or  suggestive,  or  an 
improvement  on  the  researches  of  those  predecessors  to  whom  the 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  We  will  take  first  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Mr.  Smith  has  an  admiration  for  this 
noble  river  which  surprises  us  in  one  who  might  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  the  Mississippi  could  whip  every  stream  in  the 
world.  His  first  and  his  last  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries.  Though  exceeded  in  length  by  other  rivers  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  it  has  a  course  of  nearly  three  thousand 
miles.  It  rolls  down  more  water  than  any  other  two  rivers  taken 
together.  Its  depth  is  enormous.  It  has  sixteen  tributaries  of 
the  first-class,  some  of  which  are  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  while 
none  are  less  than  seven  hundred.  The  smaller  affluents  that  run 
into  the  Amazon  or  its  branches  number  one  hundred  and  nine. 
It  has  a  "  bore  "  near  the  mouth,  which,  like  the  phenomeuon  of  the 
same  kind  observable  on  the  Ganges,  rises  in  a  solid  mass,  up- 
roots trees,  sinks  vessels  at  anchor,  and  scatters  canoes.  When  in 
flood  after  the  rainy  season,  the  Amazon  turns  the  whole  country 
on  either  bank  into  a  flood-plain,  as  Mr.  Smith  calls  it,  or  a 
varzea,  as  the  Brazilians  term  it.  This  feature  seems,  from  the  re- 
peated descriptions,  to  be  a  huge  network  of  streams  where  two  or 
three  main  channels  combine  with  innumerable  smaller  ones  to  send 
a  volume  of  water  oyer  grassy  plains,  thus  enabling  Indians  to 
thread  their  way  through  swamps  and  forests  with  strange  vegeta- 
tion and  animal  life  of  their  own.  In  fact,  this  river  reproduces  on  a 
similar  scale  the  features  which  are  familiar  to  any  one  who  has 
travelled  in  a  pinnace  or  a  bauliah  over  the  plains  of  Eastern  or 
Central  Bengal  when  submerged  by  the  rains  between  July  and 
September.  Of  the  beauty  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith  never  seems  to  tire.  He  is  perpetually  telling  us 
of  the  enormous  expanse  of  some  of  its  reaches,  so  vast  as  to  give  a 
water-line  for  the  horizon  ;  of  its  dense  forests  impervious  to  the 
sun  and  impenetrable  to  the  boldest  traveller ;  of  its  countless 
palms  towering  above  scores  of  other  trees  and  shrubs  and  delicate 
vines ;  of  the  primitive  Indian  villages,  diversified  by  a  clearing- 
made  by  some  adventurous  American  who  has  incautiously 
been  tempted  to  imperil  his  health  and  substance  in  a  hope- 
less contest  against  nature  in  the  tropics ;  of  the  splendid  tints 
of  the  glaring  colours ;  of  the  warm  days  and  the  cool  nights ; 
of  the  sense  of  unlimited  freedom  and  the  immunity  from  cor- 
roding care. 

It  is  only  just  to  state  that  Mr.  Smith  never  palliates  or  hides 
the  discomforts  inevitable  in  such  explorations.  He  was  very 
soon  obliged  to  leave  steamers  for  a  canoe ;  and  with  a  crew  of 
natives  he  ascended  the  Tapajos,  one  of  those  mighty  affluents  of 
the  Amazon  which  flow  into  it  from  the  south.  He  explored 
the  Curua,  which  comes  into  the  same  big  river  from  the  north. 
He  cut  his  way  for  some  days  through  the  forest,  and  was  very 
glad  to  get  back  alive.  Doubtless  it  was  pleasant  to  fly  along 
these  streams  in  a  light  canoe  before  an  exhilarating  breeze, 
to  collect  specimens,  to  converse  with  Indians  and  settlers,  to 
appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  noble  savage,  and  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  a  countryman's  success.  But  this  experience 
was  purchased  by  real  hardships.  He  and  his  companions 
rowed  or  sailed  all  day,  or  forced  their  canoe  over  dangerous 
rapids,  sometimes  wading  breast-high  amidst  slippery  rocks.  They 
bivouacked  on  the  beach  at  night,  lived  on  hot  coffee,  mandioca' 
cakes,  an  occasional  duck,  a  deer  or  two  or  a  stray  monkey.  They 
were  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  bitten  by  spiders,  preyed  on  by  ants, 
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and  severely  pricked  by  nasty  fishes.  At  some  places  they  met 
with  hospitality  in  a  small  Settlement.  And,  though  there  were 
rumours  of  fever  and  ague  at  particular  seasons  of  "the  year,  and 
some  swampy  localities  appear  from  the  description  to  be  perfect 
hotbeds  of  disease,  his  party  never  seem  to  have  suffered.  In 
these  explorations  Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
regarding  the  main  products  of  the  Amazons.  When  the 
llood-plains  or  varzeus  are  not  under  water,  they  serve  as 
grazing  grounds  for  countless  herds  of  cattle,  and  some  pro- 
prietors own  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  head.  Hides  are 
largely  exported,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  butter  might  be  made 
in  large  quantities  if  some  enterprising  American  would  only 
buy  the  herds,  churn  the  butter,  and  pack  it  in  ice.  Cacao  or 
cocoa  is  an  important  industry.  The  plantations  must  be  on  the  low 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  above  the  reach  of  the  floods;  and 
Mr.  Smith  expatiates  on  the  facilities  for  growing  the  plant,  on 
the  beauty  of  the  orchards,  and  on  the  excellence  of  the  product, 
whether  as  chocolate  or  jelly,  in  spite  of  the  evident  want  of  care 
in  packing  and  preparation.  Seven  million  of  pounds  of  cacao  are 
exported  every  year,  of  which  the  greater  portion  goes  to  France, 
a  little  to  England,  and  none  to  America.  But  india-rubber  is 
the  largest  and  the  worst-managed  branch  of  industry.  The  gum 
is  collected  by  a  tribe  of  half-wild  men  called  eeringueiros,  who 
kill  the  trees  by  recklessness  and  waste.  There  seems  to  be  a 
doubt  to  whom  the  forests  belong.  Said  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Government,  they  are  owned  or  claimed  by  private  persons,  and 
if  one  so-called  proprietor  deserts  a  "  rubber-swamp,"  any  one  else 
can  take  it  up.  The  rubber  is  sold  to  small  traders  who  carry  it 
to  merchants  at  Para.  On  the  Madeira  and  the  Purus  rivers  the 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors  ;  but  the  preparation 
of  the  gum  from  the  milk  is  unscientitic  ;  the  rubber-gatherers  are 
opposed  to  all  changes  and  reforms ;  more  than  half  the  traders  are 
iu  debt ;  everything  is  carried  on  under  credit  and  not  by  ready 
money  ;  and  the  whole  system  obviously  is  unsound.  Government 
ought  to  step  in  and  create  a  Forest  Department,  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  done,  lease  out  tracts,  and  provide  for  a  proper 
system  of  bleeding,  preserving,  and  recruiting  the  plantations.  But 
the  officials  are  negligent  or  corrupt,  and  the  Emperor  cannot  see 
to  everything,  and  so  a  trade  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds, 
valued  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  only  encourages  idleness  and 
improvidence  or  serves  to  make  the  fortunes  of  about  a  dozen 
men. 

The  Curua  forest  is  also  celebrated  for  the  Brazilian  nut.  As 
an  export  it  comes  next  to  rubber  and  cacao.  The  tree  itself  is 
magnificent.  Some  are  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  no 
branch  lower  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  No  one 
thinks  of  climbing  these  giants  to  collect  the  fruit.  Nature  pro- 
duces the  fruit  in  a  round,  hard,  black  case,  each  of  which  holds 
about  sixteen  nuts.  The  cases,  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  fall 
oil'  when  ripe,  and  sometimes  kill  the  nut-gatherers,  who  have  to 
keep  indoors  when  a  strong  wind  blows.  The  nuts  or  cases  are 
collected  by  Indians  and  half-castes,  who,  besides  running  the 
chances  of  a  broken  skull,  are  cheated  by  traders,  racked  by  fever, 
drowned  in  the  rapids,  and  even  lost  in  the  woods.  The  nuts  go 
to  England  in  enormous  quantities  ;  but,  when  fresh,  taste  very 
differently  from  the  stale,  oleaginous  articles  of  the  stall.  There  is 
all  the  dili'eience  between  a  Brazilian  nut  on  the  Tocantiii  or  a 
fresh  cocoa-nut  gathered  in  Jessore  or  Nuddia,  and  the  same 
products  when  sold  five  thousand  miles  from  their  native  home. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  can  say  for  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries,  life,  whether  at  Para,  Santarem,  or  Alenquer, 
strikes  us  as  singularly  unpleasant.  You  are  just  on  the  Equator. 
There  are  the  usual  tropical  inconveniences — heat  and  damp,  con- 
stant rains  and  thunderstorms — without  any  of  those  alleviations 
which  make  life  endurable  at  Calcutta,  Singapore,  or  Hong  Kong. 
Mr.  Smith  speaks  favourably  of  a  certain  preparation  known  as 
ninho  d'assai,  a  sort  of  sherbet,  made  out  of  dark  berries  and 
mixed  with  sugar  or  a  little  mandioca  flour.  It  has  "  a  brisk 
nutty  flavour,"  and  you  can  make  a  decent  lunch  off  it.  But  we 
confess  that  this  delectable  syrup  by  itself  would  not  reconcile  us 
to  a  life  at  Para ;  the  morning  heat,  almost  invariably  followed  by 
a  deluge  of  rain  and  a  thunderstorm  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  filthy 
courtyards,  the  occasional  typhoid  fever,  the  low  standard  of  social 
morality,  the  utter  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  usurping  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  sunshine.  Mr.  Smith  gives  lively  sketches 
of  the  different  fates  of  two  of  his  countrymen  who  had  "  lo- 
cated "  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazons.  Mr.  Platts 
had  been  invited,  apparently  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  to 
settle  near  Santarem.  He  was  supported  at  first  on  rations,  and 
lodged  in  a  huge  thatched  building.  But  he  had  soon  to  shift  for 
limself ;  to  build  his  own  shed,  cut  his  own  road,  bring  his  stores 
on  his  own  back  from  the  town  just  six  miles  off,  and  to  buy  a 
sugar-cane  plantation  from  an  old  Indian  woman.  He  had  to 
get  everything  on  credit,  and  to  be  his  own  carpenter,  mason,  and 
engineer.  No  wonder  that  poor  Mr.  Platts  looked  careworn  and 
discouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  II.  J.  Rhome  was  a  tho- 
roughly practical  citizen,  who  believed  in  his  own  theories  and 
was  prepared  to  carry  them  out.  He  joined  the  Baron  of  Santa- 
rem as  managing  partner  of  a  fine  plantation  twenty  miles  below 
Santarem.  The  property  is  not  measured  by  acres  but  by  square  miles. 
On  it  we  find  sugar-cane  plantations,  pastures,  forests,  lakes  swarm- 
ing with  fish  and  turtle ;  a  capital  house,  beautifully  situated,  with  a 
fine  river  in  front  and  a  range  of  hills  at  the  back ;  house  servants 
and  negroes,  thriving  industry,  profuse  hospitality,  and  the  latest 
inventions  for  crushing  sugar-canes  and  making  rum.  But  it  is . 
»ot  every  intelligent  citizen  of  New  York  or  Boston  who  can  lind 


a  Brazilian  baron  ready  to  admit  him  as  partner  in  an  estate  of 
great  capabilities.  We  must  here  join  issue  with  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
quoting  Mr._  Wallace,  holds  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  that 
"  in  the  tropics  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  overpowers  the  efforts  of 
man,"  and  that  nature  and  climate  are  nowhere  so  favourable  to 
the  labourer.  The  experience  of  any  Anglo-Indian  in  tea,  indigo, 
rice,  or  coffee,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
assertion.  But  we  quite  agree  with  our  author  in  the  remarks  to 
intendiug  emigrants  made  at  page  175,  and  would  recommend  no 
oneto  try  the  Tocantins  or  the  Tapajos  without  some  amount  of 
capital  and  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to  buy  or  grow. 

The  chapter  on  Ceara  and  the  famine  will  suggest  to  many 
readers  the  analogy  of  these  calamities  in  Behar  and  Madras. 
Ceara  is  a  province  of  Eastern  Brazil  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  table- 
land known  as  Sertao  or  Wilderness,  broken  by  ranges  of  mountains 
varying  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height.  Here  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  the  luxuriance  of  the  Amazonian  forests. 
We  hear  of  thin  woods,  sandy  tracts,  pastures  more  like  North 
America,  and  a  marked  division  of  the  seasons.  From  June  to  De- 
cember the  rains  almost  entirely  cease,  and  the  dry  trade  winds  blow 
from  the  eastaud  north-east.  But  when  after  January  the  rainy  season 
fails,  as  it  did  in  1 S77,  tlie  condition  of  the  province  becomes  as  bad  as 
was  that  of  Orissa  in  1 866  and  Behar  in  1 874.  Ceara  had  a  scattered 
population,  and  there  were  owners  of  large  estates  who  maintained 
a  sort  of  feudal  sway  over  a  number  of  non-proprietors  of  a  type 
created  by  the  admixture  of  white,  Indian,  and  negro  blood.  Com- 
munication was  carried  on  by  pack-horses  or  clumsy  carts  over 
very  rough  roads,  and  the  inhabitants  hunted  on  the  hill  ranges  or 
cultivated  mandioca  and  vegetables  on  the  "  rolling  plains."  Iu  1S77 
the  ordinary  dry  season  of  the  latter  half  of  one  "year  was  followed 
by  a  drought  iu  the  spring  and  summer.  The  "terrible  scenes  of 
1824-25  were  repeated.  The  helpless  peasants  called  in  vaiu  on 
St.  Joseph,  or,  pale  and  emaciated,  flocked  to  the  towns.  Private 
charity  did  not  fail,  but  the  author  accuses  the  Government  of 
blindness  and  insensibility,  and  of  mismanaging  the  relief  which 
it  tardily  doled  out.  After  the  famine  there  came,  as  usual,  fever, 
smallpox,  and  the  paralysing  disease  called  beri-bcri.  Any  kind 
of  garbage  was  consumed  by  the  sufferers,  and  there  were 
even  stories  of  cannibalism.  It  is  calculated  that  half  a  million 
of  the  population  died  from  these  causes,  all  taken  together. 
Mr.  Smith  delights  to  record  the  energy  and  benevolence  of  a 
certain  Dr.  Gomes  Pereira,  a  quiet,  unassuming  lawyer,  who 
practised  very  little  at  the  Bar,  as  he  had  to  manage  a  large 
estate  of  his  own.  This  gentleman  seems  to  have  had  that 
administrative  capacity  and  vigour  which  Anglo-Indians  have 
so  often  displayed.  He  set  the  immigrants  to  work  on 
building  a  town  hall,  a  church,  a  prison;  he  housed  them 
in  well-ventilated  barracks  ;  he  exacted  a  moderate  amount  of 
labour  for  rations;  comforted  the  widow;  clothed  the  naked; 
saved  ten  thousand  lives  ;  and,  to  this  hour,  does  not  know  that  he 
has  done  anything  wonderful.  Mr.  Smith  was  there  at  the  time, 
and  evidently  speaks  of  this  unpretending  advocate  iu  the  tone 
"Si  quid  men  carmina  possunt,  nulla  dies  unquam,"  &c. 

From  Ceara  the  author  went  down  the  coast  to  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  and  has  suggestive  remarks  about  each 
place.  Pernambuco  is  the  outlet  of  a  rich  region  of  forest,  but  it  has 
an  awkward  reef,  within  which  small  vessels  can  find  shelter,  Avhile 
large  ocean  steamers  must  anchor  out  in  the  roads.  There  is  here 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  and  a  delightful  suburb  where  the  resi- 
dents enjoy  sea  air  and  bathing.  Bahia  has  a  harbour,  inferior  only 
to  Rio.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  town  ;  exports  sugar,  cotton,  hides, 
and  diamonds  ;  and  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  At  Rio  Mr.  Smith  finds  most  to  praise  in  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill,  the  splendid  harbour,  and  the  gardens  of  Botofogo.  Social 
life  is  tainted  and  corrupt.  The  mothers  spoil  their  children,  who 
grow  up  luxurious  and  disinclined  to  work.  Yellow  fever  is 
localized  by  bad  drainage  and  want  of  sanitation.  The  country 
lies  under  the  curse  of  slavery,  though  this  detested  institution 
must  end  by  1892.  The  commercial  system  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  is  eminently  unsound,  according  to  Mr.  Smith.  Heavy 
duties  are  laid  on  almost  every  article  of  export.  Cotton  has 
been  ruined  in  this  way ;  sugar  is  confined  and  narrowed ; 
American  merchants  hardly  meet  with  fair  play,  and  when  they 
import  cargoes  of  flour  can  carry  away  little  or  nothing 
but  coffee.  As  to  the  production  of  this  article  Mr.  Smith 
has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us.  He  was  hospitably  received  and 
shown  over  a  fine  coffee  plantation.  The  owner  was  quite  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times.  He  had  brought 
under  cultivation  2,400  acres  out  of  4,000;  he  had  introduced  new 
machinery  ;  he  employed  a  steam-engine  to  air  and  dry  the  berry  ; 
he  owned  fine  oxen  and  mules  ;  his  poultry  yard  was  crowded ;  and 
his  gangs  of  negroes  were  drilled,  fed,  called  to  prayers,  summoned 
to  their  meals,  and  sent  to  bed  with  the  precision  of  clock-work. 
But  the  whole  system  seems  to  us  as  unsound  as  it  did  to  Mr. 
Smith.  There  is  no  room  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  for  small 
colfee  proprietors.  Rich  owners  have  been  permitted  to  seize  on 
large  tracts  and  to  hold  them  without  cultivation.  There  is  a  railroad 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  in  length  to  which  constant 
additions  are  being  made.  But  the  directors  of  these  lines  are 
compelled  to  charge  heavily  for  freight,  and  could  not  exist  were 
it  not  that  Government  guaranteed  them  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
Altos-ether  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Smith  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  "progress  in  Southern  Brazil  must  be  slow.  Immigrants  will 
not  be  tempted  by  a  hot  climate,  a  stroDg  competition,  a  high 
tariff,  and  a  meddlesome  Government.  We  note  with  surprise  not 
uumingled  with  admiration,  that  Mr.  Smith  warns  Brazilians  who 
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"  murmur  for  a  republic  "  that  "  a  republican  government  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  diflicult  to  carry  on." 

There  are  several  other  interesting  topics  to  which  we  can  only 
draw  attention.  We  are  told  some  amusing  myths  and  stories  of 
folklore,  in  which  stupid  jaguars  are  outwitted  by  clever  land- 
tortoises  and  monkeys,  and  the  cotia  or  agouti  plays  all  kinds  of 
amusing  pranks.  There  is  one  good  map  of  a  part  of  the  Amazon 
river  which  makes  us  long  for  a  more  complete  one  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  letterpress  is  enlivened  by  more  than  a  hundred 
neat  illustrations  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of  different  parts 
of  the  Empire.  We  find  a  tolerable  index,  and  can  recommend 
the  work  to  those  readers  who  desire  materials  for  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  numerous  Republics  of  South  America  and 
its  sole  surviving  monarchy.  With  all  its  faults  and  imperfections, 
we  take  the  Brazilian  Empire  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as  superior  to 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  Mr.  Smith's  work 
is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  general  run  of  such  bulky  publica- 
tions. 


HOLLAND'S  ELEMENTS  OF  JURISPRUDENCE.'* 

PROFESSOR  HOLLAND  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
done  a  piece  of  work  that  was  much  called  for.  Though 
several  years  have  passed  since  the  Universities  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  proclaimed  the  importance  of  jurisprudence  as  a  part  of 
legal  education,  nobody  has  taken  up  Austin's  unfinished  work  in 
a  serious  or  satisfactory  manner,  or  succeeded  in  making  it  very 
clear  what  jurisprudence  really  is.  To  English  students  it  means 
at  present,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  two  volumes  of  Austin's 
Lectures,  or  the  one  volume  into  which  their  matter  has  been  more 
2ately  condensed  by  his  able  editor.  It  may  be  true  of  Austin's 
work,  as  Professor  Holland  says  (though  he  seems  to  confine  his 
praise  to  the  introductory  part,  originally  published  as  "  The 
Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined"),  that  no  one  can  read  it 
without  improvement ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time  the  only  means  of  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge  available  for  cur  seats  of  learning. 
Austin's  book  is,  after  all,  a  fragmentary  publication,  and  has  the 
faults  incidental  to  this  character,  in  addition  to  the  others 
with  which  it  is  chargeable.  As  we  are  not  now  criticizing 
Austin,  we  will  only  say  that  these  are  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  make  a  book  less  fit  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
Besides,  the  increase  of  general  knowledge  and  interest  has 
a  certain  effect  on  the  relative  importance  of  different  parts  of 
a  great  subject.  "  Those  distinctions  upon  which  Austin  after  his 
somewhat  superfluously  careful  manner  bestows  most  labour,  are 
put  in  so  clear  a  light  that  they  can  hardly  again  be  lost  sight  of"; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  for  which  we  ought 
fervently  to  thank  Austin's  labours,  it  is  that  at  this  time  of  day 
no  rational  being  could  or  would  occupy  six  lectures  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  positive  law  is  not.  For  the  rest,  Professor 
Holland's  preface,  while  it  points  out  with  unquestionable  truth 
that  "  works  upon  legal  system  by  English  writers  have  hitherto 
been  singularly  unsystematic,"  is  studiously  courteous  to  his  prede- 
cessors. It  is  perhaps  an  excess  of  courtesy  to  mention  Dr. 
Broom's  work  on  Legal  Maxims,  a  thing  of  neither  fish  nor  flesh, 
on  the  same  level  with  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  which,  though  it 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  but  technical,  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  our  technical  books. 

Jurisprudence  is  defined  by  Professor  Holland  as  the  formal 
science  of  law :  "  not  the  material  science  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  law  which  various  nations  have  in  common,  but  the 
formal  science  of  those  relations  of  mankind  which  are  generally 
recognized  as  having  legal  consequences."  It  stands  towards  actual 
legal  systems,  past  or  present,  in  a  relation  like  that  of  grammar 
to  particular  languages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  construction  has 
been  suggested  by  the  comparison  of  different  systems,  but  such 
comparison  is  not  in  itself  a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  science.  "  Just  as  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
growth  of  different  langunges  are  collected  and  arranged  by  Com- 
parative Philology,  and  the  facts  thus  collected  are  the  foundation 
of  abstract  Grammar;  so  Comparative  Law  collects  and  tabulates 
the  legal  institutions  of  various  countries,  and  from  the  results  thus 
prepared  the  abstract  science  of  Jurisprudence  is  enabled  to  set 
forth  an  orderly  view  of  the  ideas  and  methods  which  have  been 
variously  realized  in  actual  systems." 

The  parallel  is  felicitous ;  only  we  fear  that,  if  it  be  just,  it 
goes  a  little  too  far  for  the  writer's  purpose.  Abstract  grammar, 
in  the  sense  here  specified,  is  evidently  a  conceivable  science. 
But  is  it  an  actual  science  in  the  sense  of  being  explicitly  taught 
or  learnt  by  any  one  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  its  professors  or 
text-books  ;  and,  while  the  reviewer  of  a  treatise  on  jurisprudence 
may  disclaim  any  pretension  or  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  latest  developments  of  modern  philology,  we  may  also  say  that 
if  any  such  teachers  or  books  existed  we  think  we  should  have 
beard  of  them.  Abstract  grammar  is  given  by  implication  in 
every  systematic  grammar  of  a  particular  language,  and  its 
generality  appears  as  soon  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  two 
different  languages  is  referred  to  a  common  type.  When  the 
English  schoolboy  who  has  learnt  Latin  learns  (if  be  ever  does) 
enough  of  his  own  language  to  know  that  the  verbal-substan- 
tive forms  in  "  I  go  a-fishing  "  and  in  "  Lusum  it  Ma2cena3  "  are 
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homologous,  he  makes  an  application  of  abstract  grammar.  When 
the  comparative  philologist  performs  a  like  process  on  a  larger 
scale,  he  must  either  come  to  his  task  equipped  with  a  scheme  of 
abstract  grammar  or  make  one  as  he  goes  along.  But  neither  boys 
nor  men  learn  abstract  grammar  by  itself.  The  reason,  we  sup- 
pose, is  that  the  subject-matter  cannot  be  understood  until  the 
learner  has  mastered  the  grammar  of  at  least  one  concrete  lan- 
guage ;  and,  if  the  language  be  a  tolerably  developed  one,  and  the 
grammar  arranged  on  a  tolerably  rational  plan,  in  learning  the 
matter  he  has  learnt  the  form  also.  There  is  no  need  for  his 
learning  it  over  again  in  the  abstract;  to  appreciate  its  importance 
as  form  he  has  only  to  await  the  occasion  of  applying  it  to  new 
matter.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  a  person  who,  being  empiri- 
cally master  of  his  own  language,  takes  up  the  grammar  of  it 
for  the  first  time,  is  really  learning  abstract  grammar ;  for  in 
this  case  the  matter  consists  of  what  he  knows  already.  Not  the 
less  does  he  acquire  the  abstract  system  through  the  concrete  ap- 
plication. We  may  observe  in  passing  that  Philology  is  consider- 
ably richer  than  J  urisprudence  both  in  the  variety  of  actual  types 
to  be  observed  and  in  the  number  of  distinct  systematic  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  constructed.  Greek,  Indian,  and  Arabic 
grammarians  worked  out  their  schemes  in  perfect  independence. 
It  would  seem  that  philologists  have  great  opportunities  for  elabo- 
rating the  science  of  abstract  grammar ;  what  use  they  have  made 
of  them  is  more  than  the  present  writer  can  say;  but  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  our  leaders  in  philology  would  not  think  such, 
an  operation  very  profitable. 

Again;  the  student  of  medicine  learns  vertebrate  anatomy, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  particular  vertebrate  structures.  He 
learns  comparative  anatomy,  whereby  he  comes  to  perceive  the 
analogies  of  different  vertebrate  structures.  Hence  he  forms  the 
idea  of  a  general  vertebrate  type,  which  is  not  the  image  of  any 
existing  skeleton,  but  is  a  generic  symbol  of  a  certain  disposition 
and  relation  of  parts  which  any  specific  vertebrate  skeleton  em- 
bodies and  makes  visible.  Shall  we  regard  this  as  a  new  and 
distinct  knowledge  or  science,  and  call  it  abstract  vertebrate  ana- 
tomy ?  and,  if  we  do,  can  it  be  taught  or  learnt  in  its  abstract 
character  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  jurisprudence,  as  more  or  less  vaguely 
understood  in  English  usage  of  the  term,  and  now  clearly  defined 
by  Professor  Holland,  is  doomed  to  vacillate  between  two  alterna- 
tives, of  which  both  are  unsatisfying.  It  may  confine  itself  to 
making  out  a  catalogue  of  blank  forms ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
pure  theory  of  legal  classification.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  the  scientific  arrangement  of  the  law  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  discussion.  But  we  do  not  think  it  a  good 
subject  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  students  at  an  early  stage.  The 
reasons  for  or  against  a  particular  scheme  cannot  be  under- 
stood until  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  it  is  to 
some  extent  familiar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  jurisprudence 
undertakes  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  blank  forms  of  its  classi- 
fication by  showing  how  they  are  filled  up,  its  constant  tendency 
is  to  slide  into  the  partial  exposition — comparative  or  otherwise — 
of  some  particular  system.  This  tendency  appears  more  than  once 
in  Professor  Holland's  work,  as  where  he  brings  in  a  statement  of 
the  peculiar  and  by  no  means  elementary  English  doctrine  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  One  feels,  again,  that  his  broad  mention  of 
the  results  educible  from  the  tangle  of  statutes  that  make  up  our 
law  of  copyright  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  ;  too  much  for  a 
treatise  on  the  general  form  of  laws,  too  little  for  a  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  England. 

Since  the  law  of  England  is,  by  the  consent  of  all  persons  who 
have  seriously  thought  about  it,  in  sore  need  of  a  systematic  ex- 
pounder, the  best  and  most  profitable  way  to  prove  the  value  of 
jurisprudence  would  perhaps  be  to  show  it  in  that  specific  appli- 
cation. If  Professor  Holland,  or  some  other  equally  compe- 
tent worker,  or  two  or  three  such  together,  would  give  us  a 
good  book  of  Institutes  of  English  law,  that  would  indeed  be 
a  boon  for  lawyers  and  students  to  welcome.  As  it  is,  our  young 
men  hear  lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  legal  method  in  general, 
and  have  to  pick  up  their  first  notions  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country  from  mauled  and  tinkered  editions  or  imitations  of  Black- 
stone  put  together  in  open  defiance  of  all  rational  arrangement. 
Blackstone's  work  was  an  excellent  one  in  his  time  and  according 
to  his  lights ;  we  might  honour  him  better  at  this  day  than  by  a 
blundering  lip-service  which,  as  a  rule,  effectually  excludes  the 
knowledge  of  what  Blackstone  really  wrote. 

And,  in  fact,  if  we  turn  to  Germany,  where  the  academic 
teaching  of  law  is  more  fully  developed  than  with  us,  we  shall  find 
a  state  of  things  which  Professor  Holland  mentions  with  a  certain 
air  of  surprise.  Although  the  last  thing  that  can  be  said  against 
the  German  school  is  that  the  philosophical  and  theoretical  con- 
sideration of  legal  conceptions  fails  to  find  expression  in  it, 
there  are  no  distinct  organs  or  departments  for  the  purely  formal 
science  of  law.  What  in  England  we  have  lately  called  jurispru- 
dence is  embodied  by  German  writers  in  their  extensive  and 
methodical  treatises  known  as  Pandekten,  of  which  the  subject  is 
modern  Roman  law — that  is,  so  much  of  the  Roman  civil  law  as 
has  furnished,  or  may  be  considered  capable  of  furnishing,  the 
groundwork  of  the  modern  law  of  German  States.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  works  contain  a  certain  amount  of  matter  of  a 
highly  general  nature ;  but  this  is  treated,  and  as  we  think 
rightly  so,  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  particular  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  Professor 
Holland's  enterprise.  Thinking  it  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  think 
a  scientific  exposition  of  English  law  would  be  still  better,  and 
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should  be  regarded  as  the  end  to  which  our  provisional 
study  of  abstract  jurisprudence  is  to  lead  up.  This 
position  may  be  illustrated  by  returning  to  the  philo- 
logical comparison  which  has  already  been  our  text.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  English  language,  instead  of  being  the  simplest 
member  of  a  group,  stands  apart  from  all  others,  and  is  exceedingly 
complex  in  structure  and  full  of  anomalies.  Let  us  also  suppose 
(a  thing  less  widely  remote  from  the  truth)  that  the  literature 
relating  to  it — comprising  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  philological 
works  of  all  kinds— is  of  enormous  bulk  and  contains  much  matter 
of  great  value,  but  is  terribly  diffuse,  and  arranged  partly  on  wrong- 
systems  and  mostly  on  no  system  at  all.  In  this  state  of  con- 
fusion it  might  well  be  that  the  cultivation  of  abstract  grammar 
would  precede  the  actual  reform  of  English  grammar,  and  it  is 
even  conceivable  that  this  might  be  the  only  way  to  it.  And  this 
imaginary  case  is  roughly  parallel  to  the  real  state  of  English  legal 
literature.  A  general  view  of  the  field  of  Positive  Law,  with  only 
just  so  much  concrete  illustration  as  is  needed  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible, may  do  much  to  clear  the  heads  of  learners,  and  beget  in 
them  a  just  discontent  with  the  crude  and  formless  condition  in 
which  the  details  of  almost  every  topic  are  still  left.  To  make  a 
cosmos  out  of  this  chaos  of  disjointed  particulars  is  a  task  which 
a  later  generation,  prepared  by  such  teaching  as  Professor  Holland's, 
may  be  able  to  attempt  with  good  hope  of  success.  Meanwhile 
Professor  Holland's  treatment  of  his  subject  deserves  a  fuller  con- 
sideration than  we  can  give  to  it  at  the  end  of  an  article, 
and  we  accordingly  reserve  the  specific  discussion  of  his  work  for 
a  future  notice. 


THE  PURCELL  PAPERS.* 

THE  literary  ambition  of  the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick  was  to  make 
the  old  lady's  blood  run  cold.  The  genius  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu  (the  author  of  Uncle  Silas,  Wylders  Hand, 
Through  a  Glass  Darkly,  and  other  romances)  was  also  of  a 
chill  and  curdling  nature.  No  author  more  frequently  caused  a 
reader  to  look  over  his  shoulder  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night.  None 
made  a  nervous  visitor  feel  more  uncomfortable  in  the  big,  bleak 
bedrooms  of  old  Highland  houses.  Mr.  Le  Fanu  did  not  deal 
much  in  actual  ghosts.  His  apparitions  were  much  more  fearful 
wild-fowl.  "  What  a  sell  it  would  be  for  a  ghost,"  said  a  clever 
but  slangy  little  boy,  "  if  he  appeared  to  a  lunatic  !  "  The  behaviour 
of  the  lunatic,  so  unlike  that  of  a  sane  person  in  the  presence  of 
the  supernatural,  would  indeed  be  likely  to  vex  and  discomfit  a 
spectre  accustomed  to  rational  society.  Mr.  Le  Fanu's  ghosts,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  way  of  turning  out  to  be  the  family  idiot,  the 
monstrous  birth,  or  other  horror  of  liesh  and  blood  which  tine  old 
families  are  supposed  to  keep  in  a  secluded  corner  of  fine  old 
castles.  These  substantial  apparitions  were  more  horrible  in  Mr. 
Le  Fanu's  books  than  the  airy  banshee  or  immaterial  bogey  of 
civilization.  You  had  first  the  horrorcaused  in  well-regulated  minds 
by  the  supernatural — which  is  an  evanescent  feeling,  for  familiarity 
with  the  bodiless  breeds  iudiil'erence,  if  not  contempt.  Next  you  had 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  discovery  that  the  supposed 
ghost  was  something  human  and  yet  not  human,  something  wild 
and  semi-bestial,  like  the  "  Alastor  "  or  avenging  fiend  that 
haunted  the  House  of  Atreus.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Le  Fanu  had  dealt 
in  classical  and  mythological  horrors,  he  would  doubtless  have 
hinted  that  the  hateful  and  hungry  spirit  whom  Cassandra  beheld 
in  vision  was  onlyr  old  Thyestesin  his  dotage,  moping  and  prowling 
in  the  scenes  of  murder  and  worse  than  murder. 

To  these  amiable  and  attractive  qualities  of  fancy  Mr.  Le  Fanu 
added  considerable  power  of  dealing  with  the  real  old-fashioned 
supernatural.  Dom  Calmet  knew  no  better  vampire  than  his  Car- 
milla,  beside  whom  the  young  person  in  Mr.  John  Payne's  Lautreo  is 
a  mere  sentimental  impostor.  Carmilla  is  a  tale  that  every  parent 
should  make  haste  not  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  Neither 
Poe  nor  Richepin  ever  invented  anything  more  horrible  than  the 
dusky,  undulating  nocturnal  shape  of  her  who  was  a  fair  woman 
by  daylight  and  an  insatiate  fiend  at  night.  M.  Le  Fanu's  skill 
iu  the  weaving  of  plots  was  greater,  we  think,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  as  his  humour  was  more  spontaneous  and  less 
mechanical.  Wylders  Hand  is  a  very  well  managed  story.  Guy 
Deverell  might,  we  venture  to  think,  have  been  improved  by  a  very 
simple  device.  The  wicked  baronet  should  have  died  (of  apoplexy) 
in  the  secret  chamber  of  his  vicious  pleasures,  whereby  we  should 
have  gained  a  mystery,  and  been  spared  a  murder. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  retrospective  criticisms  on  Mr. 
Le  Fanu's  genius  by  the  publication  of  a  posthumous  work,  a  col- 
lection of  short  tales  called  The  Purcell  Papers.  To  this  collection 
Mr.  A..  P.  Graves  has  prefixed  a  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Le  Fanu. 
Little  was  known  of  the  novelist's  quiet  history  by  the  English 
public,  though  most  novel-readers  greatly  miss  the  talent  that  died 
with  Le  Fanu,  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Le  Fanu  came  of  a  noble 
Huguenot  stock.  His  ancestors  emigrated  to  England  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  some  of  them  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  novelist  was  the  grandson  of 
Joseph  Le  Fanu  and  of  Alicia,  sister  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  August  2S,  1814.  His  first  literary 
productions  were,  of  course,  poems  and  rollicking  Irish  ballads.  He 
became  a  barrister,  but  only  in  name,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

*  The  Purcell  Papers.  By  the  late  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  With  a 
Memoir  by  A.  P.  Graves.  "3  vols.  London  :  Richard  [Bemtley  &  Son. 
1880. 


four  purchased  an  Irish  newspaper.  His  literary  life,  Mr.  Graves 
says,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  Till  his  thirtieth  year  he 
was  au  Irish  ballad,  song,  and  story  writer,  who  published  his 
works,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  He  married 
in  1844,  and  devoted  himself  for  fifteen  years  to  journalism. 
During  this  period  he  attempted  one  or  two  novels,  which  had  no 
great  success.  In  1863  he  published  the  House  by  the  Churchyard, 
which  was  followed  by  Uncle  Silas,  and  till  the  end  of  his  days 
he  was  best  known  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Mr.  Le  Fanu  was  a 
man  of  quiet  and  retiring  life,  with  an  amateur  interest  in  the 
supernatural.  He  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  Spiritualism, 
but  he  dearly  loved  an  honest  ghost  for  its  own  sake. 

The  Purcell  Papers  are  a  collection  of  Mr.  Le  Fanu's  early 
stories  and  sketches.  They  vary  much  in  power,  though  a  certain 
simpleness  and  sobriety  of  style  is  common  to  all  of  them .  No- 
thing spoils  a  ghost  story  more  than  a  florid,  or  pretentious,  or  too 
ingenious  style.  The  narrator  ought  to  seem  absorbed  in  his 
topic  ;  his  tale  should  be  plain  and  unvarnished.  Mr.  Le  Fanu's 
manner  in  the  more  serious,  not  to  say  sepulchral,  of  the  Purcell 
stories  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  humorous  tales,  as  in 
"The  Ghost  and  the  Bonesetter,"  he  is  less  amusing,  but  probably 
more  true  to  Irish  nature,  than  Lever.  One  tale  has  nothing  in  it 
of  the  supernatural,  nor  even  of  the  extraordinary,  and  yet  it  is  a 
story  of  very  great  power.  The  "  Last  Heir  of  Castle  Connor," 
who  gives  his  name  to  the  narrative,  was  a  young  man  of  great 
beauty  and  great  promise,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was. 
a  widow.  Unfortunately,  he  became  intimate  with  the  noted 
duellist  Fitzgerald,  whose  appearance  is  thus  described  : — 

He  was  a  tall,  square-shouldered  man,  who  stood  in  a  careless  attitude, 
leaning  with  his  back  to  the  wall ;  he  seemed  to  have  secluded  himself 
from  the  busy  multitudes  which  moved  noisil3r  and  gaily  around  him,  and 
nobodj'  seemed  to  observe  or  to  converse  with  him.  He  was  fashionably 
dressed,  but  perhaps  rather  extravagantly ;  his  face  was  full  and  heavy, 
expressive  of  sullenness  and  stupidity,  and  marked  with  the  lines  of  strong 
vulgarity  ;  his  age  might  be  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty.  Such  as 
1  have  endeavoured  to  describe  him,  he  remained  motionless,  his  arms 
doggedly  folded  across  his  broad  chest,  and  turning  his  sullen  eyes  from, 
corner  to  corner  of  the  room,  as  if  eager  to  detect  some  object  on  which  to 
vent  his  ill-humour. 

To  know  "  fighting  Fitzgerald  "  was  a  dangerous  privilege.  On  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  misunderstanding  his  acquaintances  felt  bound 
in  honour  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  and  the  explanation  usually 
ended  in  a  fatal  duel.  Fitzgerald's  personal  vanity  was  interested 
in  killing  Ms  man,  and  nothing  could  be  less  like  a  duel  with 
M.  Gambetta  at  forty  pacas  on  a  ruisty  morning  than  a  combat  with 
this  murderous  Irishman.  O'Connor,  like  so  many  others,  had  to 
ask  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  "  explain  "  his  conduct.  At  first  the  duellist 
replied  in  a  satisfactory  way,  but,  distrusting  his  first  impulse, 
"  which  is  generally  good,"  he  declared  that  he  was  compelled  to 
consider  himself  challenged.  O'Connor  was  obliged  to  fight,  and, 
believing  himself  to  be  a  doomed  man,  he  purposely  fired  wide. 
Fitzgerald  then  deliberately  murdered  him,  under  the  forms  of 
"  honour,"  in  the  manner  thus  described: — 

The  principals  took  their  places  once  more,  and  M'Creagh  proceeded,  with 
the  nicest  and  most  anxious  care,  to  load  the  pistols  ;  and  this  task  being 
accomplished,  Fitzgerald  whispered  something  in  the  Captain's  ear,  who 
instantly  drew  his  friend's  horse  so  as  to  place  him  within  a  step  of  his 
rider,  and  then  tightened  the  girths.  This  accomplished,  Fitzgerald  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  remove  his  coat,  which  he  threw  across  his  horse  in 
front  of  the  saddle  ;  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  M'Creagh,  he  rolled 
the  shirt  sleeve  up  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  his  muscular 
arm  perfectly  naked.  A  cry  of  "  Coward,  coward !  butcher,  butcher  !  " 
arose  from  the  crowd. 

There  was  now  a  breathless  silence.  O'Connor  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less ;  and,  excepting  the  death-like  paleness  of  his  features,  he  exhibited 
no  sign  of  agitation.  His  eye  was  steady— his  lip  did  not  tremble — his  at- 
titude was  cslm.  The  Captain,  having  re-examined  the  priming  of  the 
pistols,  placed  one  of  them  in  the  hand  of  Fitzgerald— M'Donough  inquired 
whether  the  parties  were  prepared,  and  having  been  answered  in  the> 
affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  give  the  word,  "  Ready."  Fitzgerald  raised 
his  hand,  but  almost  instantly  lowered  it  again.  The  crowd  had  pressed 
too  much  forward  as  it  appeared,  and  his  eye  had  been  unsteadied 
by  the  flapping  of  the  skirt  of  a  frieze  riding-coat  worn  by  one  of  the 
spectators. 

"  in  the  name  of  my  principal,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  must  and  do  insist 
upon  these  gentlemen  moving  back  a  little.  We  ask  but  little  ;  fair  play, 
and  no  favour." 

The  crowd  moved  as  requested.  M'Donough  repeated  his  former 
question,  and  was  answered  as  before.  There  was  a  breathless  silence. 
Fitzgerald  fixed  his  eye  upon  O'Connor.  The  appointed  signal,  "  Ready, 
fire!"  was  given.  There  was  a  pause  while  one  might 'slowly  reckon 
three— Fitzgerald  fired— and  O'Connor  fell  helplessly  upon  the  ground. 

This  description  loses  in  a  curtailed  quotation,  and  ought  to  be 
read  iu  the  original  narrative.  People  who  deplore,  as  sometimes 
people  do,  the  decline  of  duelling,  should  remember  the  condition 
into  which  the  practice  brought  Irish  society.  This  man  Fitz- 
gerald is  represented  as  a  gambler  and  scoundrel  who  had  the  life 
of  every  gentleman  in  his  hand.  O'Connor  ought,  doubtless,  to 
have  shot  him  dead  when  he  had  the  chance;  and  O'Connor's 
peasantry  could  hardly  have  been  blamed  if  they  had  avenged  the 
master  whose  butchery  they  went  to  witness  as  they  might  have, 
gone  to  a  steeplechase. 

Putting  aside  the  comic  portions  of  the  Purcell  Papers,  which 
are  only  moderately  funny,  the  remainder  form  a  series  of  delight- 
ful niii-htmares.  M.  Le  Fanu  appears  to  have  studied  the  horrors 
of  visions  in  which  "we  dream  of  the  devil  and  wake  in  a  fright"; 
or  lie  benumbed  with  dread  while  some  fancied  horror  approaches 
us.  "The  Fortunes  of  Sir  Robert  Ardagh"  are  "all  about  the 
devil,"  as  the  small  boy  said,  when  asked  to  give  some  account  of 
the  tract  presented  to  him  by  a  pious  relative.    The  same  ghostly 
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foe  is  very  nicely  managed  in  "The  Drunkard's  Dream,"  where 
■"the  bad  place"  is  treated  with  much  delicacy  of  touch  and 
originality  of  design.  This  is  a  story  which,  to  quote  De 
Quincey's  amateur,  "  one  can  recommend  to  a  friend."  "  A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  a  Tyrone  Family  "  reminds  one  of  an  incident  in 
Jane  Eyre.    Here  is  a  good  supernatural  touch  : — 

I  according!}'  opened  the  door,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  something 
like  a  mass  of  black  tapestry,  as  it  appeared,  disturbed  by  my  sudden 
approach,  fell  from  above  the 'door,  so  as  completely  to  screen  the  aperture  ; 
the  startling  unexpectedness  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  rustling  noise 
which  the  draperv  made  in  its  descent,  caused  me  involuntarily  to  step  two 
or  three  paces  backwards.  I  turned,  smiling  and  half  ashamed,  to  the  old 
servant,  and  said  : 

"You  see  what  a  coward  I  am." 

The  woman  looked  puzzled,  and,  without  saying  any  more,  I  was  about 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  enter  the  room,  when,  upon  turning  to  do  so, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  whatever  interposed  to  obstruct  the 
passage. 

I  went  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  servant-woman,  and  was  amazed 
to  find  that  it,  like  the  one  below,  was  wainscoted,  and  that  nothing  like 
drapery  was  to  bo  found  near  the  door, 

"  Where  is  it?  "  said  I ;  "  what  has  become  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  does  your  ladyship  wish  to  know  ?  "  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Where  is  the  black  curtain  that  fell  across  the  door,  when  I  attempted 
first  to  come  to  my  chamber  ?  "  answered  I. 

"  The  cross  of  Christ  about  us !  "  said  the  old  woman,  turning  suddenly 
pale. 

The  efforts  of  a  blind  lunatic  to  cut  some  one's  throat  with  a  razor 
are  also  described  with  singular  felicity.  A  good  manslaughter, 
the  operator  tooling  with  a  novel  instrument,  will  be  found  in 
"  Hardress  Fitzgerald,"  while  the  "  Passage  in  the  Secret  History 
•of  an  Irish  Couutess  "  contains  the  germ  of  Uncle  Silas.  There 
is  a  realism  in  these  Irish  stories  which  one  misses  in  the  suffi- 
ciently horrible  account  of  an  "  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Schalken 
the  Painter." 

A  judicious  reader  of  the  Purcell  Papers  may  enjoy  many 
moments  of  what  are  called  "  creepy  "  sensations.  The  book  is  ill- 
timed  for  summer,  and  London ;  it  should  be  read  in  winter,  when 
the  nights  are  long,  and  in  some  country  house  where  banshees 
are  still  strictly  preserved,  and  brownies  are  as  common  as  ground- 
game. 


MOHL'S  HISTORY  OF  ORIENTAL  STUDIES.* 

THESE  volumes  will  form  the  most  enduring  record  of  a  life  full 
of  energy  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  crowned  with  a  con- 
spicuous measure  of  success  in  the  task  to  which  it  was  devoted. 
Jules  Mohl  will  live  in  the  memories  of  Persian  scholars  by  his 
noble  edition  and  translation  of  Firdousi's  great  epic,  which  his 
widow  has  now  wisely  removed  from  the  dignified  seclusion  of 
the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous  editions  de  luxe  of  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  and  reissued  in  a  convenient  and  purchasable  form  ;  but 
Orientalists  and  the  scientific  world  in  general  will  chiefly  asso- 
ciate the  name  of  the  Persian  Professor  at  the  College  de  France 
with  the  annual  reports  which,  as  secretary,  and  latterly  as  pre- 
sident, he  used  to  deliver  to  the  Societe  Asiatique  on  the  progress 
made  in  Oriental  studies  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
Mine.  Mohl  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  history  of  research,  as 
well  as  to  her  husband's  memory,  in  rescuing  these  valuable  lite- 
rary surveys  from  the  precarious  and  dispersed  existence  of  sepa- 
rate brochures. 

The  great  desire  of  Mohl's  life  was  to  obtain  for  Oriental  studies 
the  same  recognition  which  had  always  been  accorded  to  the  so- 
called  classical  literatures.  The  science,  the  letters,  the  history, 
the  whole  development  of  the  East  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
world's  history,  just  as  much  as  the  science  and  the  progress  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  former  have  always  been  kept  at  arm's  length, 
treated  as  things  afar  off,  and  relegated  to  the  studies  of  recluses. 
Mohl  wished  to  bring  the  East  more  into  the  public  light,  to  force 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  which,  if  they  were  only 
called  Hellenic,  would  have  been  long  before  pronounced  fasci- 
nating, and  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  Oriental  studies  in  an 
equal  degree  with  classical  research,  until  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  the  great  unknown  East  as  an  intelli- 
gible whole,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  curious  superstitions 
and  barbarities  which  formed  the  amusement  of  middle-aged 
men  who  had  nothing  better  to  think  about.  This  co-ordi- 
nation of  Oriental  learning  was  his  constant  aim.  His  whole 
life  was  a  protest  against  extreme  specialism.  He  maintained 
•that  the  great  thing  needed  was  to  arrange  our  knowledge 
■of  the  East,  to  co-ordinate  fragmentary  and  isolated  ideas  and 
facts,  to  find  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other  and  fit  them 
together,  and  thus  to  arrive  eventually  at  a  scheme  of  Eastern  life 
and  history  which  should  be  no  less  sure  and  consistent,  and  far 
more  wonderful,  than  the  history  of  European  civilization. 
Mohl's  Rapports  Annuels  are  a  series  of  ascending  steps  in  this 
direction.  In  each  of  them  (except  on  the  few  occasions  when 
he  devotes  a  whole  report  to  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  or  to  the  results  of  recent 
travel)  he  surveys  the  whole  field  of  Eastern  learning,  enumerates 
with  marvellous  completeness  the  works  that  have  been 
issued  during  the  preceding  year  in  every  branch  of  Ori- 
ental studies,  gives  a  brief  account   of  the  character   of  the 


*  Vingt-sept  arcs  d'histoire  des  etudes  orientates :  rapports  fails  a  I,, 
Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris  de  1340  a  1867.  Par  Jules  Mold,  membra  do 
l'lnstitut,  secretaire  de  la  Societe  Asiatique.  Ouvrage  public  par  sa  veuve, 
a  vols.    Paris  :  Eeinwald. 


principal  works  and  their  place  in  relation  to  other  works  in  the 
same  subject,  and  points  out  what  is  most  urgently  needed  in  each 
department ;  in  short,  inspects  the  work  of  all  sections  of  Orient- 
alists, shows  what  has  been  gained,  and  what  is  still  to  be  done. 
It  is  a  matter  for  reasonable  wonder  how  one  man  could  accomplish 
all  this ;  and  Mohl's  verdict  on  many  subjects  might  be  questioned. 
He  was  a  fine  Persian  and  Chinese  scholar,  and  on  these  branches 
of  learning  he  needed  no  help ;  but  on  other  subjects  be  had 
only  that  general  knowledge  which  belonged  to  all  the  pupils 
of  the  great  Parisian  school  of  Eastern  studies  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  That  general  learning,  however,  joined  to  the  con- 
stant influence  of  a  renowned  circle  of  Oriental  scholars,  whose 
friendly  counsel  was  always  at  the  service  of  their  colleague, 
was  sufficient  to  direct  to  the  truest  ends  the  naturally  fine  critical 
faculty  with  which  Mohl  was  endowed.  No  one  who  reads  these 
reports  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiarly  clear  perception 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  portions  of  research,  the  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  Orientalism  as  a  whole,  and  the  accurate 
placing  of  each  individual  part  within  the  whole,  which  will 
be  found  in  their  pages.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  sound  good 
sense  which  rebukes  all  useless  pedantry,  and  teaches  that  all 
good  work  is  subordinated  to  an  end,  that  end  being,  not  the 
display  of  the  author's  learning,  but  the  diffusion  of  a  right 
knowledge  of  the  author's  subject  among  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers,  with  a  view  to  a  general  and  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  history  and  life  of  the  East.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  Mohl  is  constantly  urging  the  necessity  of  translations, 
and  complaining  of  the  increasing  practice  among  German  scholars 
of  publishing  Oriental  texts  without  translations,  and,  still 
worse,  of  inserting  in  German  works  quotations  in  Arabic  or 
Sanskrit  character  without  giving  any  rendering  of  them.  This 
last  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  interruption  to  the  average  reader, 
but  the  publication  of  a  text  without  translation  must  certainly  be 
excused  when  the  work  is  a  large  one,  and  the  editor  has  not 
time  to  execute  the  double  task.  Undoubtedly  the  French  plan 
of  publishing  both  text  and  rendering  on  the  same  page  is  the 
more  excellent  way ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  admirably  perfect  issues  of  the  French  presses 
for  all  Oriental  authors,  we  should  not  possess  a  quarter  of 
the  invaluable  authorities  which  now  stand  on  our  shelves, 
and  which  are  owing  mainly  to  German  activity.  Nevertheless 
Mohl  showed  his  usual  good  sense  in  his  protest  against  the  isola- 
tion of  texts  without  translations,  and  every  one  who,  like  him,  has 
the  cause  of  Oriental  studies  at  heart  must  join  iu  bis  efforts  to 
give  the  great  authors  of  the  Eastern  world  a  wider  audience  than 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  initiated. 

Turning  over  these  pages,  one  cannot  but  compare  the  history 
they  narrate  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mohl's  chronicle  extends  over  the  golden  age  of  Oriental  studies. 
A  new  life  had  been  imparted  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  The 
French  expedition  had  opened  up  Egypt,  and  Champollion  and 
Wilkinson  had  discovered  and  explained  the  mysteries  of  the 
hieroglyphs ;  India  had  been  made  at  last  the  subject  of  many 
researches  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
two  societies  for  publishing  Oriental  works  had  been  established 
in  London  ;  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  popu- 
larized Persia ;  Professor  Wilson  had  produced  a  great  develop- 
ment in  Sanskrit  learning  ;  De  Sacy  had  given  a  stimulus 
to  the  study  of  Arabic  which  has  never  since  died  ;  Bopp 
had  founded  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  In  1840, 
when  Mohl  took  up  the  pen  of  chronicler,  the  fruits  of 
these  masters'  examples  were  growing  and  multiplying.  From 
all  sides  editions  of  unpublished  authors;  memoirs  on  obscure 
points  of  Oriental  literature,  history,  or  religion  ;  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, chrestomathies  ;  works  on  every  branch  of  Eastern  lore, 
which  are  now  our  leading  authorities,  and  are  likely  so  to  remain, 
kept  pouring  into  the  library  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  and  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  energy  of  the  secretary-chronicler.  And,  as  the 
reports  went  on,  more  discoveries,  new  fields  of  exploration,  came 
to  light.  In  these  annual  surveys  we  read  the  whole  history  of 
Assyrian  discovery,  the  first  labours  of  Botta,  then  the  excava- 
tions of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  the  interpretation  of  the  Behistun 
inscription  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  the  discoveries  of  Place 
and  Fresnel  and  Oppert.  Every  step  in  the  gradual  progress 
of  Assyrian  research  can  be  traced  here.  Mohl  was  indefatig- 
able in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  encouragement  of  the  French 
Government  for  Assyrian  discoveries,  and  he  dwells  in  every 
report  on  the  immense  importance  of  those  discoveries,  on 
the  wonderful  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  necessity  for  public 
encouragement  and  support  if  the  excavations  were  to  go  on. 
There  is  so  full  and  interesting  a  history  of  Assyrian  dis- 
covery in  Mohl's  Rapports  that  it  was  quite  needless  for  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller,  in  the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  these 
volumes,  to  recapitulate  and  emphasize  the  facts.  If  the  reading 
public  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  Sir  A.  H.  Layard 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  Assyrian  remains,  it  is  only  because, 
as  Mohl  himself  frequently  pointed  out  with  regret,  anybody 
could  buy  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  book,  whereas  Bottaj  the  original 
discoverer  of  Nineveh,  was  fated  to  have  his  discoveries  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government  in  so  magnificent  and  costly 
a  form  that  the  very  scholars  who  afterwards  explored  Nineveh  could 
not  buy  the  Monument  de  Ninice,  whilst  the  vast  body  of  readers 
I  who  marvelled  over  Sir  A.  II.  Layard's  book  of  course  never  saw  its 
I  French  rival.  All  Eastern  scholars,  however,  are  perfectly  ac- 
L  quainted  with  the  value  and  the  priority  of  M.  Botta's  discoveries, 
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and  also  -with  the  ignorant  and  fatuitous  manner  in  -which  his 
Government  treated  him;  and  there  was  really  no  necessity  for 
Professor  Max  Miiller  to  excite  himself  about  what  he  apparently 
considers  the  undeserved  reputations  of  Layard  and  Rawlinson. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  devoted*  his  pages  to  a  clearer 
and  more  detailed  portrait  of  the  scholar  whose  life  he  has 
sketched  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  hand.  No  one  can  write 
more  charmingly  than  Professor  Max  Miiller  ;  and  it  is  no  small 
disappointment  to  find  how  little  he  has  made  of  so  tine  a  subject 
as  the  biography  of  Jules  Mohl.  Scarcely  less  surprising  is  the 
weak  and  perfunctory  character  of  M.  Renan's  preface,  which  is 
apparently  merely  a  poor  abstract  of  his  much  more  satisfactory 
eloi/e  published  shortly  after  Mold's  death. 

A  peculiarly  interesting  part  of  these  volumes  consists  of  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  great  scholars  from  whom  Mohl  learned,  or 
with  whom  he  worked,  during  the  golden  age  of  Oriental  letters. 
Some  of  these  obituaries  are  written  with  remarkable  tact  and 
grace,  and  in  some  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  a  man  sorrowing  for 
a  close  friend.  Such  is  the  long  notice  of  Burnouf,  to  whom  Mold 
gave  the  whole  of  his  annual  brochure,  for  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
write  or  think  of  anything  but  the  loss  which  he,  in  common  with 
all  scholars,  but  above  others,  had  Buffered.  The  notice  of 
Fresnel  is  a  fine  example  of  Mohl's  tact ;  for  the  impulsive 
life  of  the  brilliant  writer  of  the  Letters  on  the  Arabs  before  Islam 
needed  a  delicate  hand  to  draw  it  truthfully  yet  tenderly. 
Another  biography  well  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  remarkable  for 
its  grace,  is  that  on  Vou  Hammer.  Many  others  might  be  cited — 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Gesenius,  Cureton,  Schlegel— but  the  bare  citation 
is  useless.  Every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Oriental  literature  and  the  lives  of  scholars  will  lind  a  real 
charm  in  these  Rapports  of  Jules  Mohl.  They  deal  with  a  great 
epoch  in  Oriental  research,  and  they  chronicle  it  worthily. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  the  biography  of  Bliicher's 
great  chief  of  the  Staff  (i),  left  incomplete  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pertz,  is  resumed  by  Herr  Delbruck,  witu  ■  every  prospect  of 
being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a  subject  for  regret  if  the  history  of  one  of  the  chief  captains 
of  his  time  had  been  interrupted  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  his 
career.  The  third  volume  had  brought  the  narrative  down  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Germany  in  i S 1 3  ;  the  new  one  de- 
scribes Gneisenau's  part  in  the  campaigns  of  i8i4and  1S15,  this 
being  the  part  of  his  career  most  interesting  to  English  readers, 
from  the  relations  into  which  it  brought  him  with  Wellington.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  life  of  a  great  strategist  is  thus  written  by  two 
civilians,  and  Herr  Delbriick's  share  of  the  work,  no  less  than  his 
predecessor's,  illustrates  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
an  unprofessional  biographer.  On  the  one  hand,  he  seldom  appears 
to  have  a  perfectly  firm  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  many  important 
details  are  dismissed  with  undue  brevity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  is  free  from  the  aridity  of  professional  writers,  the  narrative 
is  flexible  and  continuous,  and  due  attention  is  given  to  political 
as  well  as  to  merely  military  considerations.  The  account  of  the 
campaign  of  1 8 14  is  necessarily  written  from  a  Prussian  point  of 
view,  and  serves  in  some  degree  as  an  answer  to  the  attempt  in 
Metternich's  memoirs  to  rehabilitate  Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  the 
Austrian  operations  in  general.  It  is  some  presumption  of  its 
accuracy  that  Napoleon,  rather  than  Gneisenau,  appears  as  the  hero 
of  the  story.  The  controversy  on  the  respective  shares  of  the 
English  aud  Prussian  armies  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  is  treated 
by  Herr  Delbruck  with  exemplary  fairness.  He  virtually  ceDsures 
Wellington  for  having  failed  to  support  Blucher  on  the  day  of 
Ligny,  and  rates  him  as  essentially  a  general  of  the  old  school ; 
but  he  renders  full  justice  to  his  masterly  conduct  of  a  defensive 
like  that  assumed  by  the  English  army  at  Waterloo,  and  is  free 
from  any  tendency  to  disparage  English  troops  and  English  com- 
manders as  such.  Throughout  his  history  Wellington  appears  as 
the  soldier  statesman,  who  has  wider  views  than  the  simple  win- 
ning of  battles  ;  Gneisenau  as  the  mere  soldier,  though  a  consum- 
mate one.  Such  was  in  fact  the  relation  between  the  two,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  led  to  an  irreparable  breach,  and 
that  Gneisenau's  correspondence  should  exhibit  many  traces  of  irrita- 
tion against  his  coadjutor.  A  fifth  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

Herr  Caro's  essay  on  the  League  of  Canterbury  (2)  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Henry  V.  of  England  is  sub- 
stantially a  vindication  of  the  former  against  the  imputation  of 
treachery  to  France.  Herr  Caro  thinks  that  France  drove  Sigis- 
mund into  an  alliance  with  England;  that  his  intentions  were 
wholly  upright  at  first ;  and  that  he  is  chiefly  censurable  for  iu- 
stability,  not  with  respect  to  his  old  ally,  but  to  his  new  one,  who 
never  derived  any  real  benefit  from  the  treaty.  Henry,  however, 
showed  himself  pretty  well  able  to  dispense  with  Sigismund's 
help,  and  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  England  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  of  Constance. 

Georg  Friedrich,  Prince  of  Waldeck  (3),  was  an  intimate  friend  of 

(1)  Das  Lehcn  des  Fetdmarsetialls  Grafen  IVeithardt  vnn  Gneisenau. 
Bd.  4.  Von  Hans  Delbriick.  Fortsetzung  des  gleicknkmigen  Werkes  von 
G.  H.  Pertz.    Berlin  :  Keimer.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Das  Bundniss  von  Canterbury:  einc  Episoue  aus  der  Geschiclite  des 
Constanzer  Concils.    Von  J.  Caro.    Gotha:  Perthes.    London:  Xutt. 

(3)  Wilhclm  III.  von  Oranien  und  Georg  Friedrich  von  Waldeck.  Von 
Dr.  1'.  L.  Miiller.  Bd.  2.  Haag  :  Nijhoftl  London  :  Williams  and  Xor- 
gate. 


William  III.,  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  whose  generally 
cold  and  reserved  nature  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  affection  ho 
entertained  for  the  few  of  whose  disinterested  fidelity  he  was 
assured.  No  one  merited  his  esteem  more  than  Waldeck,  whose 
integrity  and  soundness  of  judgment — although  his  parts  were 
rather  solid  than  shining — caused  him  to  be  frequently  selected 
as  William's  representative,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 
The  correspondence  published  in  Dr.  Midler's  second  volume  re- 
lates principally  to  military  operations  in  the  Low  Countries 
during  William*s  absence  in  England,  from  the  Revolution  to 
1692.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  able  and  interesting  essay  from  the 
editor's  pen  on  the  coalition  against  France  formed  under  William's 
influence  between  16S4  and  1689.  The  more  interesting  portions 
of  the  work  to  an  English  reader  are,  however,  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  English  affairs  in  William's  letters.  He  protests,  for 
instance,  his  extreme  disinclination  to  accept  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, quoi/qite  je  prcvois  fort  bien  que  la  monde  en  jugera  autrement. 

The  first  part  of  an  interesting  review  of  Prussian  administra- 
tion between  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  Liberation  (4)  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  educational 
and  religious  alterations  which  eusued  on  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  II.  Frederick  William,  the  reverse  of  his  great  uncle  in 
everything  good  and  bad,  was,  although  a  dissolute  prince,  greatly 
addicted  to  religious  mysticism,  and  sympathized  with  the  con- 
temporary reaction  against  the  Aufldiiruiuj  which  found  expres- 
sion in  secret  Societies  of  the  Illuminati,  Freemasonry,  and  the 
Rosicrucian  brotherhood.  These  tendencies  were  represented  by 
his  Minister  Wollner,  a  curious  compound  of  craft  and  fanaticism, 
who  overcame  his  rival  Zedlitz,  and  gave  Prussian  public  educa- 
tion the  unfortunate  direction  which,  by  undermining  the  moral 
vigour  of  the  nation,  so  largely  contributed  to  the  ignoble  part 
performed  by  Prussia  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  economical  administration  of  the  country  was  also 
feeble  and  wasteful ;  and,  on  the  whole,  no  reign  in  Prussian  his- 
tory is  so  unsatisfactory  as  Frederick  William's,  though  few 
sovereigns  have  been  better  intentioned. 

The  last  part  of  the  general  historical  series  edited  by  Professor 
Oncken  (5)  contains  portions  of  Professor  Hertzberg's  History  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  Professor  Kugler's  History  of  the  Crusades. 
Both  are  sound  and  useful  manuals  of  information,  with  no 
especial  literary  pretensions.  Compared  with  similar  popular  pub- 
lications in  former  times,  the  most  remarkable  advance;  is  per- 
haps in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  which  prove 
how  useful  an  auxiliary  art  may  be  to  history. 

The  Poniatowski  (6)  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  cele- 
brated families,  and  M.  Szymanowski's  essay  on  their  genealogy  is 
more  worthy  of  general  attention  than  the  majority  of  such  in- 
vestigations. He  thinks  that  they  are  not  improbably  an  offshoot 
of  the  Italian  House  of  Torelli.  The  most  entertaining  part  of 
his  work,  however,  is  a  translation  of  a  curious  letter  addressed  to 
his  son  by  John  Firlej,  treasurer  of  King  Sigismund  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  elucidation  of  the  status 
of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  in  deprecation  of  the  unpatriotic  prac- 
tice of  soliciting  foreign  titles. 

A  work  on  European  statistics  (7),  if  accurate,  cannot  fail  to 
possess  a  certain  value,  and  much  useful  information  may  without 
doubt  be  derived  from  Herr  Krunimel's  volume  on  the  subject, 
which  is  nevertheless  not  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  arrangement  seems  con- 
fused, and  many  of  the  details  irrelevant,  and  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  late  distinguished  geo- 
grapher Peschel,  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  have  really  contributed  much  towards  it.  The 
strictly  statistical  part  is  generally  better  than  the  sketches  of 
physical  geography,  which,  though  full  of  interesting  details,  ap- 
pear rambling  and  capricious.  The  colonies  and  foreign  possessions 
of  the  European  States  being  included  as  well  as  the  mother- 
couutries,  and  Great  Britain  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  first 
volume,  great  part  of  this  is  occupied  with  regions  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe. 

Dr.  von  Thanhoffer's  (8)  useful  work  on  the  microscope  is 
especially  intended  for  medical  men,  and  accordingly  treats  not 
only  of  the  construction  and  application  of  the  instrument,  but  of 
several  branches  of  anatomy  and  histology. 

A  bibliography  of  books  relating  to  Icelandic  and  Norse  litera- 
ture, by  T.  Mobius  (9),  is  a  continuation  of  a  similar  work,  bring- 
ing the  subject  down  to  1855.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  invalu- 
able to  students  of  the  Northern  languages  and  literatures, 
especially  as  it  is  classified  according  to  subject. 

Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (10),  one  of  the  most  influential 

(4)  Gescliiclde  des  Preussische'n  Staatswese?is  vom  Tode  Friedriclis  des 
Grossen  bis  zu  den  Freilieitshriegen.  Von  M.  Piiihppson.  Bd.  2.  Leipzig  : 
Veit  &  Co.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Allgcmcine  Geschiclite  in  EinzeldarsteUungen.  Ilorausgegeben  voa 
W.  Oncken.    Abth.  19.    Leipzig  :  Teubner.    London  :  Kolckmanu. 

(6)  Die  Poniatowski:  eine  historisch-geneahgische  Untcrsuclmng.  Von 
0.  K.  Szymanowski.    Genf:  Mueller.    London  :  Xutt. 

(7)  Europaische  Staatenkunde,  mit  eincm  Anhang,  die  Vereinigten  Slaaten 
von  Amerika.  Mit  Iienutzung  der  hinterlassenen  Manuscripte  Oscar 
Pesehel's  naeh  der  Originalquellen  bearbeitet  von  O.  Krummel.  Bd.  1. 
Abth.  1.    Leipzig:  Duucker  &  Humblot.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(8)  Das  Jlihrosknp  und  seine  Antcendung.  Von  Dr.  L.  von  Thanhofl'er. 
Stuttgart :  Enke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(9)  Verzeichniss  der  anf  dem  Gebiele  der  altnordiseben  Sprachc  und 
Ijileratur  von  1855  bis  1879  ersehienenen  Schriftrn.  Von  Tb.  Mdbius. 
Leipzig:  Engelmann.    London:  Williams  &  XTorgate. 

(10)  T/ieodor  von  3Topsueslia  und  Junilins  Africanus  ah  Excgcter.  Von 
Dr.  H.  Kibn.    Freiburg:  Herder:  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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commentators  on  Scripture  in  the  early  Church,  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  had  been  a  fellow-student  with 
Chrysostom,  and  himself  became  the  head  of  the  theological 
school  of  Antioch,  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  reputation.  His 
method  of  interpretation  was  allegorical,  and  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Origen's.  Like  Origen,he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
heresy,  and  although  he  retained  his  bishopric  during  his  life,  his 
writings  were  condemned  after  his  death,  and  have  almost  all 
perished.  This  severe  treatment  was  owing  to  the  use  made  of 
them  by  the  Nestorians,  who  regarded  Theodore  as  their  principal 
authority.  Dr.  Kihn's  account  of  him  is  interesting,  and  as  im- 
partial as  can  be  expected  from  a  Roman  Catholic  divine ;  but  the 
principal  novelty  of  his  work  is  the  examination  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Western  representative  of  Theodore's  ideas,  Junilius  Afri- 
canus,  the  author  of  the  Institute,  regularia  divines  legis.  Junilius  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  bishop.  Dr.  Kihn, 
however,  maintains,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  he  was 
an  official  holding  high  rank  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  and 
that  his  work  was  composed  about  the  year  551.  It  is  principally 
important  as  a  summary  of  the  theology  of  Theodore,  derived 
mediately  through  the  great  Nestorian  school  established  under 
Persian  protection  at  Nisibis,  where  Theodore's  writings  were 
used  as  text-books.  Dr.  Kihn  seems  to  make  this  point  out  very 
clearly,  especially  by  a  comparison  of  Theodore's  canon  of  Scripture 
with  that  recognized  by  Junilius.  The  text  of  the  latter's  work 
is  appended. 

A  History  of  Jewish  Culture,  by  Otto  Henne-Am  Rhyn  (11), 
although  a  volume  of  no  great  literary  merit,  and  indeed  bearing- 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  hastily  put  together  for  circu- 
lation under  favour  of  the  present  anti-Jewish  agitation  in 
Germany,  is  nevertheless  useful  as  a  compendium  of  information 
not  readily  accessible  in  a  popular  form.  The  post-Biblical  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  this  remark  principally  applies,  seems  to  be 
mainly  an  abridgment  of  Gratz's  great  history.  The  author  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  guide,  especially  as  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
imbibing  his  somewhat  exclusive  and  Rabbinical  spirit.  His  own 
tone  is  tolerably  impartial,  although  some  of  his  observations  on 
the  status  of  Jews  in  Germany  indicate  an  imperfect  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  fair  to  consider, 
however,  that  Jews  have  not  trebled  their  numbers  within  the  last 
eighteen  years  in  London,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  Berlin. 

Dr.  Berger's  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  (12)  is 
accompanied  with  copious  disquisitions,  and  amounts  to  a  restora- 
tion of  the  geographer's  work,  as  far  as  practicable.  That  it  should 
be  practicable  at  all  is  principally  due  to  Eratosthenes's  inveterate 
adversary,  Strabo,  who,  in  attacking  his  cosmography  and  his 
mathematics,  has  preserved  considerable  portions  of  his  treatise. 
Dr.  Berger  has  arranged  these,  together  with  the  fragments 
obtained  from  quotations  or  references  by  other  writers,  according 
to  their  subject,  and  has  thus  obtained  materials  for  a  series  of  dis- 
sertations both  on  Eratosthenes's  views  on  mathematical  geography 
and  on  his  accounts  of  the  particular  countries  he  undertook  to 
describe.  The  work  is  thus  more  than  an  edition  of  the  remains 
of  Eratosthenes,  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  treatise  on  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in  his  day  and 
in  that  of  his  principal  critics,  Hipparchus  and  Strabo. 

Otto  Hense's  volume  of  Sophocleau  studies  (13)  is  intended  as 
the  precursor  of  a  complete  critical  edition,  and  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Trachinicc.  The  notes  are  chiefly  philological,  but 
points  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  drama  and  the  art  of 
Sophocles  in  general  are  occasionally  discussed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  Herr  Hense  is  something  more  than  a  merely 
textual  critic.  He  lays,  in  fact,  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  Sophocles  as  an  artist  as  a  qualification 
for  the  study  of  his  phraseology,  and  is  perhaps  inclined  to  rely 
even  too  much  upon  this  higher  criticism. 

It  would  have  been  creditable  to  England  if  Mr.  Blaydes's 
edition  of  Aristophanes  (14)  had  been  produced  in  this  country. 
Since  this  was  not  to  be,  it  is  at  all  events  flattering  that  Germany 
should  have  for  once  imported  an  English  scholar  whose  work  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  produced  in  the  land  of  Meineke  and 
Ritschl.  Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us,  Mr.  Blaydes's 
edition  will  want  nothing  to  make  it  a  perfect  model  of  the  style 
in  which  Greek  plays  should  be  edited.  A  copious  critical  com- 
mentary is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  ;  a  still  more  ample  ex- 
planatory and  illustrated  one  is  subjoined  to  the  text.  The  student 
and  the  scholar  alike  are  amply  provided  for,  and  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  remaining  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  to  be 
edited  upon  the  same  plan. 

The  first  part  of  Herr  Milchsack's  work  on  the  Resurrection  and 
Passion  miracle  plays  (15)  contains  the  text  of  an  Easter  play  de- 
rived from  various  MSS.,  and  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  so  as 

(11)  Kulturgeschichte  des  Judenthums.  Von  Otto  Henne-Am  Rhyn. 
Jena  :  Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(12)  Die  gcographischen  Fragmente  des  Eratostiienes.  Neu  gesammelt, 
georduet  utid  besprochen  von  Dr.  Hugo  Berger.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Studicn  zu  Sophokles.  Von  Otto  Hense.  Leipzig :  Teubner. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

(14)  Arisiophanis  Thesmaplioriazusae:  Annotations  critica,  commentario 
ezegetico  et  sclwliis  Gracis  instruxit  F.  H.  Blaydes.  Halis  Saxonum  :  in 
Orphanotropliei  Libraria.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Die  Ostcr-  und  Passionsspiele  :  literarhistorische  Untersnchungen  ; 
nebst  den  erstmaligen  diplomatischen  Abdruck  des  Kuenzclsauer  Frohnieich- 
namspieks.  Von  G.  Milchsack.  Th.  1.  Wolfenbuettel :  Zwissler.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 


to  illustrate  its  gradual  development  from  the  most  primitive  forms. 
An  introduction  is  prefixed  reviewing  the  various  theories  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  design  of  miracle  plays,  whether  purely  Christian 
institutions,  designed  from  the  first  for  edification,  or  survivals 
of  ancient  heathen  spectacles  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Elze's  judgment  is  sounder  than  that  of  most  professional 
emendators  of  Shakspeare's  text  (16)  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  passages  in  the  poet  and  his  con- 
temporaries discussed  in  his  Notes  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  there 
is  not  one  where  his  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
tion. His  mind  is  rather  judicial  than  original,  and  hence  perhaps 
his  review  of  the  various  opinions  advanced  by  other  commentators 
in  disputed  passages  is  more  valuable  than  his  independent  sugges- 
tions. The  copiousness  and  appositeness  of  his  illustrations  from 
passages  in  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  add  greatly  to  the  import- 
ance of  his  work.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  would  publish  an 
edition  of  tho  pseudo-Shaksperian  plays,  "  the  rank  corruption  of 
which,"  he  says,  "  justifies  a  larger  tether  than  is  granted  else- 
where." 

There  is  a  'great  deal  of  esprit  in  Herr  E.  Hermann's  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  Midsummer  Nit/ht's  Dream  (17)  is  in  some 
degree  a  literary  satire  directed  against  Marlowe,  Greene,  and 
Nash ;  but  not  too  much  common  sense.  That  bad  poets  are 
ridiculed  in  Bottom's  mock  play  is  plain  enough ;  but,  if  Shak- 
speare  had  really  entertained  the  polemic  purpose  attributed  to 
him,  the  purport  of  his  allusions  would  have  been  equally  plain  ; 
and  Herr  Hermann's  endeavour  to  prove  Nash's  Summer's  Last 
Will  to  be  a  formal  reply  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is 
even  more  far-fetched,  though  some  occasional  references  and 
allusions  may  be  admitted.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  Herr 
Hermann's  essay  on  the  date  of  the  play,  which  he  ascribes  with 
much  probability  to  1595. 

The  aphoristic  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  styles  of  composition, 
for  it  allows  no  room  for  mediocrity.  It  requires  no  small  self- 
confidence  for  a  writer  to  appear  before  the  public  with  the  pro- 
fession of  having  made  seven  hundred  and  two  remarks  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  common  to  justify  their  publication  in  an 
aphoristic  form.  Many  of  Herr  von  Oertzen's  (18)  "prose  epi- 
grams "  are  not  only  just,  but  pointed  ;  but,  although  they  might 
have  enlivened  an  essay,  they  will  seldom  bear  entire  isolation 
from  any  kind  of  context. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Morley's  English  Men  of  Letters  (19)  has 
reached  Germany ;  and  Herr  L.  Katscher  is  performing  a  really 
acceptable  service  to  German  literature  by  the  free  translations, 
enriched  with  notes,  which  are  appearing  under  his  direction. 
His  version  of  Andersen  (20)  is  also  very  good,  and  the  in- 
troductory biographical  notice  is  very  well  done. 

Im  Schillingshof  (21)  may  not  be  the  best  of  Miss  Mariitt's 
novels,  and  perhaps  even  indicates  that  she  has  reached  the  stage 
at  which  most  prolific  novel-writers  inevitably  arrive,  when  the 
contrivance  of  plot  and  incident  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a 
manufacture.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  work.  Attention  is  excited  from  the 
first,  and  ably  maintained  throughout;  the  style  is  clear,  the 
characters  are  natural,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  powerful. 
The  idea  on  which  it  is  built  is  the  joint  occupation  by  two 
families  of  a  house  divided  into  two  portions  connected  by  a 
secret  door,  the  existence  of  which  is  known  to  the  head  of 
one  of  the  families  only.  He  profits  by  his  knowledge  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  residence  of  his  neighbours, 
who  are  naturally  bewildered  at  finding  their  most  intimate  affairs 
divulged.  At  length  the  secret  is  discovered  by  the  innocent 
incautiousness  of  his  child.  The  scene  in  which  this  occurs  is 
powerfully  conceived  and  written.  A  rapacious  and  intriguing 
Roman  Catholic  priest — too  much  like  some  of  the  characters  to 
whom  Miss  Marlitt  has  on  previous  occasions  accustomed  us — 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  story. 

"  A  Secret  Despatch,''  by  Robert  Byr  (22),  possesses  at  all  events 
the  negative  merit,  rare  in  three-volume  German  novels,  of  being 
neither  overdone  with  long  speeches  nor  with  long  soliloquies  by 
the  writer  in  his  own  person.  The  dialogue,  in  fact,  is  unusually 
animated,  and  the  novel  is  mostly  dialogue. 

Spielhagen  is  not  a  master  of  the  art  of  concise  narrative ;  and 
his  last  work,  Quisisana  (23),  though  designed  as  a  novelette,  ex- 
tends to  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  is  indeed  much  too  elabo- 
rate for  the  materials,  the  characters  and  the  incidents  being  alike 
almost  devoid  of  interest.  The  chief  originality  consists  in  the  in- 
genious method  of  suicide  adopted  by  the  hero,  who,  having  been 

(16)  Notes  on  Eli zabctlian  Dramatists ;  with  Conjectural  Emendations  oj 
the  Text.    By  Karl  Elze.    Halle :  Niemeyer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(17)  Shakespeare  dcr  K'dmpfer.  Von  E.  Hermann.  Abth.  3  und  4. 
Erlangen  :  Deichert.    London  :  Thirn. 

(18)  Epigrammc  und  Epilogc  in  Prosa.  Von  G.  von  Oertzen.  Breslau  : 
Trewendt.    London :  Nutt. 

(19)  Zierdcn  der  Englisclicn  Literatur.  Frci  bearbeitet  und  mit  Anmer- 
kungen  verschen  von  L.  Katscher.  Bdcb.  1-3.  Leipzig:  Wartig.  London: 
Nutt. 

(20)  II.  C.  Andersen's  ausgewahlte  Werke,neu  iibersetzt.  Herausgegeben 
und  eingeleitet  von  L.  Katscher.  Bd.  1.  Leipzig :  Wartig.  London : 
Nutt. 

(21)  Im  Schillingshof.  Von  E.  Marlitt.  2  Bde.  Leipzig:  Keil. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(22)  Eine  gehcime  Dcpeschc.  Boman  von  Robert  Byr.  3  Bde.  Jena  : 
Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(23)  Quisisana  :  Novclle.  Von  F.  Spielhagen.  Leipzig :  Staacke. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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jilted  by  the  heroine,  'wilfully  contracts  an  incurable  heart  disease 
by  sleeping;  on  his  left  side,  in  defiance  of  the  family  doctor. 
Before  dying  he  composes  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  young 
lady,  who  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Quisisana  at  Capri — hence  the 
title  of  the  book.    These  incidents  read  like  a  burlesque  on  a  bad 
French  novel,  but  have  neither  the  liveliness  of  French  novels  nor 
of  burlesque. 

Hehnar  (24),  by  Fanny  Lewald,  is  a  romance  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  professing  to  record  the  history  of  an  artist.  It  is 
natural,  but  tame,  and  might  almost  pass  for  the  bond  fide  narrative 
itrepresents  itself  to  be.  "  The  Riddles  of  Life  "  (25),  by  E.  Juncker, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  emotional  and  sentimental,  and  graced  by  such 
incidents  as  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  hero  to 
those  of  the  heroine,  with  a  tempest  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe. 
Brachvogel's  "  Battle  of  the  Demons  "  (26)  is  an  ordinary  circu- 
lating library  novel.  "From  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,"  by  E. 
Valentin  (27),  is  a  pretty  story,  of  no  great  pretensions,  but  well 
adapted  for  use  by  English  students  of  the  German  language,  the 
more  especially  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  this  country. 

The  Itundschau  (2S)  concludes  Herr  Rudolph  Lindau's  excellent 
Anglo-Japanese  story,  and  has  one  of  those  pretty  finished  tales  of 
modern  Italian  life  which  Paul  Heyse  has  acclimatized  in  German 
literature.  "  Lazy  Beppo  "  is  short,  but  a  perfect  picture  in  its 
way.  Another  brief  but  agreeable  contribution  is  a  paper  by 
Friedliinder  on  funeral  ceremonies  in  Imperial  Rome,  illustrative 
of  the  lavish  expenditure  which  frequently  prevailed  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  is  a  chapter  from  the  forthcoming  third  volume  of  his 
Sittengeschichte  Roms.  A  criticism  on  Brahms,  by  Louis  Ehlert, 
notwithstanding  professions  of  strict  impartiality,  bestows  as  much 
praise  on  the  composer  as  even  an  artist's  appetite  can  well  require. 
Mine,  de  Remusat's  Memoirs  are  very  fairly  reviewed  by  Karl 
Hillebrand,  who  uses  her  portrait  of  Napoleon  as  the  groundwork 
for  a  vigorous  delineation  by  himself. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 «  

"HORE'S    GREAT    WORKS.   "  CHRIST  LEAVTNfr  the, 

7^nT>r?,WTonJVM"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "The  BRAZEN 
SERPEN  1 ,  each  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilule's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

O-ROSVENOR     GALLERY     SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admission,  Is.  Season  Tickets,  5s. 

TVfAOLEAR    TESTIMONIAL    FUND. —  A  Committee  of 

Musters  anil  past  and  present  Pupils  of  KING'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  London,  have 
resolved  to  murk  their  sense  of  Dr.  MaCLEAK's  (Treat  Services  to  the  School  (which  he  is 
about  to  leave),  OS  its  Head-Master,  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  Subscriptions  will  be 
«?£ly'J£ceivc,d. by  "'c  Honorary  Sccrcturies/N.  Tin aud,  Esq.,  M.B.,  King's  College  Chambers, 
W.C.  \\  I  .  Mi  i.i.ikkx,  Esq.,  A-5  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate.  Regent's  Park.  N.W.. 
and  I.  W  .  GBOVKS,  Esq.,  King's  College,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  or  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of 
tlic  Honorary  1  rensurvw,  C  .1 .  I-  It  i;ik  K,  Esq.  anil  C.  P.  Skikicomi.  Esq.  ("  Macleur  Testi- 
monial 1  unit  ")  with  Messrs.  Richard  Twining  Ji:  Co.,  215  Strand,  W.C. 

rjLIFTON  COLLEGE.-CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

V  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCIIOLARSIIIPS.-NINE  or  more  open  to  COMPE- 
TITION at  Midsummer  1880,  value  from  £85  to  £50  a  year,  which  maybe  increased  from  a 
Special  Fund  to  £110  a  year  in  eases  of  Scholars  who  require  it.— Further  particulars  from 
the  Heal-Masteii  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

TpETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— EIGHT  SCHOLAR- 

-1  SHIPS,  Two  of  XtM,  Two  of  £50,  Two  of  £30,  Two  of  £20.  Examination  in  July. 
Candidates  residing  in  England  may  be  examined  in  London. — For  particulars  apply  "to 

Head-Master,  Fettcs  College,  Edinburgh. 

TfNTRANGB    SCHOLARSHIPS.  — TRINITY  COLLEGE 

-«— '  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — Four,  of  the  value  of  30  Guineas  per  annum, 
will  be  open  to  competition  to  all  BOYS  under  Fourteen  on  the  day  of  the  Examination 

(June  211). — Apply  to  the  Warden. 

"DOSS  ALL    SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

_I_lJ  TWELVE  to  be  competed  for,  June  89.  Value,  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School 
Fees)  to  £20.     Ages,  under  11}  and  I5J.   Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as 

preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossail  School, 

i  kitwood. 

]^/[   A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20. 

(24)  Hclmar.   Yon  Fanny  Lewald.    Berliu :  Janke.    London  :  Kolck- 
mann. 

(25)  Lehensr'utUscl :  Soman.  Yon  E.  Juncker.  Berlin:  Janke.  London: 
Kulckmann. 

(26)  Der   Kampf  dcr   Ddmonen  :   historischer   Roman.     Von  A.  E. 
BracLvogel.    3  Bde.   Berlin  :  Janke.    London :  Kolckmann. 

(27)  Von  der  Wiege  bis  zum  Grube:  Jirzuhlung.    Von  Elise  Valentin. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(28)  Deutsche  Rundschau.     Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Itodenberg. 
Jalirg.  6.  Hit.  9.    Berlin :  Paetel.   London :  Triibner. 

T3RADFIELD     COLLEGE,  BERKS. 

For  Admission  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Warden.    Terms,  120  Guineas. 

T  EAMINGTON   COLLEGE.— There  are  Three  Departments, 

*  (I)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military,  (3)  Junior.  Honours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill.— Apply  to  the  Head- 
Master. 

T^"ING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

■*  *■  An  Ancient  Foundation.  Buildings  spacious  nnd  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  tor  the  SONS  ot  GENTLEMEN.  Fees  moderate.  Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities  Address,  He  AD-M  ASTER. 

"P  EUCE       CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 

Ih-acl-Jfaster-HcY.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  School  not  only  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Universities  and  Competitive  Examinations,  but 
offers  an  education  of  a  thoroughly  first-class  character  to  those  intended  for  professional  or 

business  life. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  (20  acres)  of  exceptional  healthiness,  beauty,  and  convenience. 

Pupils  received  at  the  Half-term. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

■BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE   (facing  the 

*  '  Sea).-J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A..  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  ROYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  mag  be  obtained  everg  Saturdag 
of  M.  FoiHEKiXGHAir,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturdag 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  mag  be  obtained 
in  theCountrg,  through  ang  Neiosagent,  on  the  dag  of  publication. 

("'ARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

^-^                           prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

PRIVATE  .  PUPILS,  ages  Fourteen  to  Eighteen.— Mr.  JOHN 

A  C.  GAWTHERNE,  M.A.  (Lancing  and  Oxford)  receives  a  few  GENTLEMEN'S 
SO?CS  w'hu  are  unable  to  go  to  Sfhool.  and  offers  to  deserving  Buys  very  unusual  advantages. — 
Address,  Stafford's  Bridge,  near  Malvern. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PREPARATION.— REGINALD  S.  LEA, 

M.A.,  Oxon.,  receives  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Thirteen  at  date  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  has  now  made  special  arrangements  for  Boys  under  Ten  years  old.  Large  playing- 
fields  Address,  Rugby. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  1.2SG,  JUNE  19,  1880: 

The  Berlin  Conference. 
The  Irish  Relief  Bill.      Greece  at  Guildhall. 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  Questions     The  Bradlaugh  Committee  Report.      The  Budget. 
The  French  Senate  anil  the  Treaty  of  Commerce. 
Election  Petitions.  Disarmament. 

Modern  Oxford. 
Health  at  ITome.       Monday  Night's  Row. 
Street  Nuisances.       Thornbury  Castle  and  Buckingham.       A  Screaming  Success. 
The  Cotton  Trade.        The  Theatres. 
Racing  at  Ascot. 

HPHE  Rev.  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Worcester  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities.  Healthy,  bracing 
situation,  on  gravel.  Much  successful  experience.  No  parochial  charge.— Address,  Beacons- 
field,  Bucks. 

A  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  MINISTER,  Graduate  in  Honours 

of  Two  Universities,  residing  in  Elbceuf,  near  Rouen,  will  receive  TWO  PUPILS  for 

instruction  in  French,  Classics.  Mathematics,  and  for  Civil  Service  Examinations.  References 
arc  permitted  to  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  have  been  under  M.  Mox- 
f'HATitES  care  :  Lady  Arrow,  South  Weild.  Essex;  Manley  Hopkins,  Esq.,  ft  Gracechunh 
Street,  London  :  George  Seton.Esq.,  St.  Bennett's  Green  Hill,  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
15  Royal  Terrace,  Weymouth. 

"REGENT'S  PARK. — One  or  Two  YOUNG  LADIES  can  he 

received  in  a  first-class  finishing  SCHOOL.  Separate  room  if  required.  Masters  of 
eminence  attend.— Address,  P.  K.,  Keats's  Library,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 

T  ONG  VACATION  TUTORSHIP.— An  OXFORD  UNDER- 

GRADUATE,  the  holder  of  Two  Exhibitions  nt  his  College,  and  for  five  years  a 
Scholarship  at  one  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  is  anxious  to  meet  with  an  ENGAGEMENT 
for  part  of  the  Long  Vacation.  He  has  had  experience  in  Coaching  Boys  between  the  ages  of 
Twelve  and  Sixteen  ;  ho  would  not  object  to  a  Travelling  Tutorship.— Address,  W.  F.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  188  1'leet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

A  GRADUATE  of  OXFORD  wishes  for  a  TUTORSHIP, 

Travelling  preferred,  to  prepare  a  Pupil  for  the  University  or  Public  Schools.  Good 
testimonials  and  references.— Address,  Hac.Si!  Redeliffe  Road,  S.W. 

Higden's  Polychronicon. 
Memorials  of  Huguenot  Persecution.       Hodge  and  his  Masters. 
Renouf's  Hibbert  Lectures.        There's  Rue  for  You.        Brazil  and  the  Amazons. 
Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.        The  Purcell  Papers. 
Mohl's  History  of  Oriental  Studies.    German  Literature. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,285,  JUNE  12,  1880: 

The  New  Budget— Mr.  Goschen  at  Constantinople— The  Chicago  Convention— Lord 
Hartington  on  Afghanistan— The  French  Commercial  Treaty— TheNavy — 
Opium— Religious  Liberty  in  France  and  England— Married  Women's  Property. 

Rise  and  Decay  of  Buddhism— Social  Reciprocity— A  Study  in  Ethics— The  Agamem- 
non  at  Oxford— Feather  and  Fur— Savings  Banks— Modern  Popular  Songs— A 
Proposed  Substitute  for  the  Poor-Law— Sculpture  in  18S0— Paris  and  Ascot. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches— Lex  Salica  :  The  Ten  Texts— The  Wandering 
Naturalists — Indian  Fairy  Tales— Science  for  Beginners— The  Country  of  the 
Passion  Play— The  Duke's  Children— Classical  Books— Minor  Notices. 

London ;  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

TRAVELLING  TUTOR,  SECRETARY,  or  COMPANION.— 

-L  M.A..  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  desires  TEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENT,  as  above. 
Has  visited  many  palls  of  Europe,  oNo  Egypt  and  India.  Good  position  and  relerences.  With 
light  duties  salary  no  object.— Address.X.  P..,  South  Kensington  Library, 96  Fulham  Road,  S.W  . 

A  WELL-EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MAN,  aged  Thirty-eight, 

-'-A.  wants  EMPLOYMENT  Experienced  in  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Law.  Can  trans- 
late wk  and  rorrcspnnil  ill  several  Languages.  Quick  and  good  Shorthand  Writer.  Of 
active  habits  and  good  address,  with  literary  ability.  High-class  relerences.— Address,  ALWIA, 
care  of  South  American  Agency,  14  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

A  CITY  MAN,  Barrister,  or  Clergyman,  will  find  a  refined  nnd 

desirable  HOME  in  a  large  and  well-appointed  house  near  the  British  Museum.— For 
terms,  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  H.  J.,  care  of  Mr.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

rro  BE   LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 

A  Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.  Rent  moderate. -- 
Address,  A. It.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

"RIGHT  of  PRESENTATION  to  a  Living,  within  two  miles 

A\i  of  a  Cathedral,  in  the  Home  Counties,  Population  about  1,000.  Good  Residence,  with 
about  live  acres  of  Land.  Net  annual  value  about  £280.  Present  Incumbent  aged  Fifty-six — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  JOHXSOXS,  Ul'IOX,  Bt'DD,  &  ATJiEY,  Solicitors,  20  Austin 
Friars,  London. 
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THE  BRADLAUGH  DEBATE. 

THE  remarkable  division  in  the  Bradlaugh  case  expresses 
perhaps  the  feeling  and  instinct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons quite  as  much  as  its  deliberate  judgment  on  the  legal 
and  constitutional  question.  It  was  not  through  enthusiasm 
for  any  interpretation  of  ambiguous  statutes  that  the 
majority  cheered  loudly  for  several  minutes  when  the 
result  was  announced.  The  repugnance  which  is  felt  for 
the  publications  and  acts  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  requires  no 
explanation ;  but  his  moral  and  theological  aberrations  had 
no  real  bearings  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Every  fresh 
stage  in  the  controversy  has  been  more  embarrassing  than 
the  last.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  issues 
raised  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  and  by  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  should  have  become  to  a  certain  extent  party 
questions,  though  only  one  of  the  .two  parties  is  united. 
That  the  law  of  the  case  with  respect  both  to  oaths 
and  to  affirmations  is  doubtful  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  division  of  opinion  among  lawyers  both  within  and 
without  the  House  of  Commons.  One  Select  Committee 
reported  against  the  claim  to  make  affirmation,  and  another 
against  the  claim  to  take  the  oath ;  and  the  second  Com- 
mittee, disregarding  the  limits  of  the  reference  under 
which  it  acted,  recommended  the  House  to  overrule 
the  judgment  of  the  first.  The  supporters  of  Mr. 
Labouchere's  motion  may  be  further  divided  into  two 
classes.  Some  of  them,  including  Mr.  Labouchere  himself, 
who  contended  that  the  House  could  legally  allow  the 
affirmation,  were  perfectly  consistent  in  voting  for  the 
motion.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  professed  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  law  defended  a  wholly  untenable  position 
in  appealing  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Courts  of 
Law.  Conflicts  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  Bench  are  sometimes  unavoidable  ;  but  they  have  only 
occurred  at  long  intervals,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  deli- 
berately provoked.  It  was  absurd  to  propose  that  the 
House  should  voluntarily  assume  the  position  of  a  litigant 
who  commits  a  nominal  trespass  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  question  of  title.  Members  who  voted  for  the  claim  of 
affirmation  without  a  strong  conviction  that  it  might  be 
legally  allowed  challenged  a  judicial  condemnation,  not 
merely  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  impose  the  statutory  penalty  in 
an  action  by  an  informer,  except  on  the  ground  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  infringed  the  law.  The  farther 
proceedings  would  for  a  considerable  time  leave  the  ques- 
tion in  suspense.  A  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  qui  tarn 
action  would  be  brought  before  the  Court  in  lane;  and,  if 
it  _  were  affirmed,  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  case 
might  ultimately  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
would  be  required  to  decide  whether  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  committed  a  breach  of  law  and  forfeited  his  seat. 
There  is  a  similar  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  on  a  motion  for  a  habeas  corpus. 

The  warmth  of  feeling  and  of  language  imported  into 
a  debate  which  ought  to  have  been  strictly  argumenta- 
tive was  unfortunate,  though  it  may  have  been  inevit- 
able. Such  a  speech  as  that  of  Alderman  Fowler,  who 
seconded  the  amendment,  may  explain,  though  it  can- 
not excuse,  the  characteristic  bitterness  with  which  Mr. 
Bright  always  discusses  matters  in  any  way  connected 
with  religion.  The  demerits  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opinions 
can  only  form  a  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the 


House  on  the  assumption  that,  as  Mr.  Bright  said,  a 
new  test  of  theism  is  to  be  casually  established.  The  risk 
and  inconvenience  of  such  an  innovation  would  admit  of 
easy  proof.  The  only  faith  which  has  at  any  time  been 
legally  or  officially  recognized  in  England  is  not  theism, 
but  Christianity.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  apti- 
tude for  investigating  or  appreciating  the  modern 
heresies  of  Positivists  or  Agnostics.  At  this  moment 
a  majority  of  its  members,  instead  of  regarding  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  intrusion  with  horror,  probably  wish  that 
he  had  complied  with  the  ordinary  form  and  taken  his 
seat  in  silence.  On  the  present  occasion  his  opponents 
eagerly  disclaim  any  pretension  to  inquire  into  the  opinions 
of  any  member  who  abstains  from  forcing  them  on  the 
notice  of  the  House  ;  but  if  unbelief  in  any  case  excludes 
a  member,  it  may  be  hereafter  contended  that  the  disquali- 
fication ought  to  be  discovered  even  when  it  is  not  publicly 
avowed.  An  obvious  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty 
would  be  a  declarator}-  Act;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  measure  would  pass  the  House  of  Lords.  The  most 
awkward  contrivance  was  to  pursue  a  course  which  might 
perhaps  be  illegal,  with  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
responsibility  of  a  decision  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  supported 
Mr.  Labouchere's  motion,  argued  in  favour  of  administer- 
ing, not  the  affirmation,  but  the  oath.  If  his  advice  had 
been  followed,  a  question  might  possibly  still  have  been 
raised  as  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  legal  competence  to  sit  or 
vote  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  would  have  been  supported  by  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  No  speaker  in  the  debate  explained  so  clearly 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  issue  raised  by  the 
motion  and  amendment.  His  contention  that  in  adminis- 
tering the  oath  the  House  discharges  a  merely  ministerial 
function  might  have  deserved  consideration  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  question.  Literal  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  a  statute  might  be  dissociated  from  moral  responsi- 
bility if  the  law  allowed  no  exercise  of  discretion.  In  the 
less  technical  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  urged 
more  persuasively  and  less  pugnaciously  than  Mr.  Bright 
the  embarrassments  which  might  ensue  on  an  attempt  to 
define  and  stigmatize  atheism. 

Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  though  his  intervention  in  the 
Bradlaugh  case  has  been  in  one  sense  almost  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  and  embarrassment.  It  is  a  sufficient 
personal  apology  that  the  House  has  both  treated  the 
matter  seriously  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  laborious 
and  elaborate  investigation.  It  may  be  fairly  or  plausibly 
asserted  that  so  grave  a  question  ought  not  to  have  been 
evaded  or  passed  over  in  silence ;  yet,  if  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  had  been  accidentally  detained  on  his  way  to  the 
House,  no  moral,  religious,  or  constitutional  issue  would 
have  been  raised.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the  Speaker, 
who  was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  direct  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath. 
His  application  to  affirm  had  already,  by  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  a  statute,  been  rejected  by  the  House  on  the 
Report  of  a  divided  Committee.  His  unnecessary  de- 
claration that  the  religious  sanction  of  the  oath  was  to 
him  a  meaningless  form  mainly  created  the  complications 
which  have  since  ensued ;  but  it  was  well  known  that 
many  members  of  the  present  and  former  Parliaments 
held  the  same  opinions  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  To  them 
also  the  religious  sanction  was  unmeaning,  though  they 
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had  the  good  sense  or  good  taste  to  abstain  from  thrust- 
ing their  unbelief  on  public  notice.  In  a  similar  case  a 
Court  of  Law  would  probably  reject  the  testimony  of 
the  witness ;  but  it  would  be  able  under  the  statute  to 
nllow  him  the  alternative  course  of  making  an  affirmation. 
A  promissory  oath,  notwithstanding  its  doubtful  utility, 
is  alleged  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opponents  to  stand  ou  the 
same  footing  with  the  oath  of  a  witness,  as  long  as  it  is 
prescribed  by  law. 

Throughout  the  debates  the  judgment  of  some  highly 
respectable  members  appeared  to  be  warped  by  their  intel- 
ligible dislike  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  opinions ;  but  no  reli- 
gious belief  or  unbelief  affects  the  eligibility  of  a  member. 
Tests  which  have  since  been  repealed  were  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  persons  who  held  opinions  which 
were  considered  dangerous  to  the  State.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  was  aimed  at  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  and 
the  oath  of  supremacy  at  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  The 
sanctions  of  the  oath  were  those  which  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  binding  ;  and  they  were  not  adopted  with  the 
design  that  they  should  operate  as  tests.  Roman  Catholics 
of  course  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  but  they 
could  have  no  objection  either  to  appeal  to  a  Supreme  Power, 
or  to  profess  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  The  effect  of  the 
sanction  in  becoming  a  supplementary  test  was  first  per- 
ceived in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  whose  case  had  never  been 
thought  of  when  the  oath  was  framed.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is 
prevented  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  on  similar 
grounds,  though  the  objection  is  now  made,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  his  adversaries.  The  religious  formula  was  not  framed 
on  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  in  any  circumstances 
refused.  The  simplest  remedy  Avould  have  been  to  allow 
an  affirmation  to  be  substituted  for  an  oath,  not,  as  Mr. 
Labouchere  proposed,  by  resolution  of  the  House,  but  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  passed  even  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  assumption  by  the  House  of  a  power  to  prohibit  in 
the  present  case  the  administration  of  the  oath  may  pro- 
bably not  be  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  its  practice, 
though  it  is  not  supported  by  direct  precedent ;  but  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  is  left  in  a  different  position  from  O'Coxnell 
when  he  was  returned  for  Ciare,  and  from  Baron  Roth- 
schild, who  was  for  several  years  member  for  the  City  of 
London  without  taking  his  seat.  In  both  cases  the  House 
had  only  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  member  had 
not  taken  the  oath,  and  it  was  possible  that  at  any  time 
he  might  change  his  mind  and  conform.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  law  depends  on  the 
improbable  contingency  of  his  becoming  a  convert  to  sounder 
doctrines.  The  expulsion  of  a  member  on  the  ground  of  reli- 
gion or  irreligion  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  House,  but 
scarcely  within  its  practical  competence.  In  the  modern  law 
and  practice  of  England  no  conceivable  heresy  creates 
political  disqualification  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  advisable,  to  establish  a  new  system  of  disabili- 
ties. It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be 
compelled  to  assign  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  its  power; 
but,  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  seat  were  declared  vacant,  a  new 
writ  must  be  issued  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
electors  of  Northampton  might  repeat  their  former  choice. 
The  House  would  not,  as  in  Wilkes's  case,  assert  the 
power  of  permanently  disqualifying  a  member ;  but  the 
process  of  imposing  conditions  on  the  right  of  taking  the 
oath,  and  of  making  non-compliance  an  excuse  for  exclu- 
sion, might  be  indefinitely  repeated.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could 
r.ever  have  been  so  troublesome  if  he  had  been  admitted 
to  take  his  seat.  The  confused  proceedings  of  Wednesday 
last  justify  the  uneasiness  which  is  felt  by  thoughtful 
politicians,  and  which  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  subsequent  persistence  in  declining  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position.  In  further  discussions  it  may 
be  hoped  that  he  will  assume  his  proper  position  as  adviser 
and  guide  of  the  House.  He  showed  doubtful  judgment 
in  recognizing  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  leader  of  a 
majority  which  included  many  Ministerial  supporters. 


i  ABDICATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

TT  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  scene  of  Wed- 
J-  nesday  last  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  its 
sequel,  has  not  brought  about  a  situation  of  great 
embarrassment.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on 
that  occasion  was  probably  calculated  and  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  such  a  situation,  and  was 


characterized  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  ability  of  which 
no  one  disputes  him  the  possession.  His  first  step 
involved  the  House  in  the  difficulty  of  either  hear- 
ing him  or  deliberately  refusing  him  a  hearing,  and 
though  Mr.  G  ladstone  afterwards  hinted  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  adopting  the  former  alternative,  he  was 
careful  to  give  no  advice  to  that  effect.  The  permission 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  one  which  gave  a  great 
advantage  to  a  clever  man  and  a  practised  speaker.  He 
was  careful  to  advance  no  argument.  But  his  rhetoric 
about  his  own  and  the  people's  rights  was  well  calculated 
to  catch  the  applause  of  democratic  societies  ;  his  defence 
of  the  "other  names"  which  had  been  introduced  threw 
an  air  of  chivalry  over  his  attitude,  and  this  was  judici- 
ously enhanced  by  his  posing  as  "one  man  againr,  six: 
"  hundred."  In  the  singular  series  of  alternate  removals- 
and  reappearances  in  which  he  was  subsequently  the  central 
ii'_;'iirc  something  of  this  dignified  air  was  lost,  though  it 
was  not  wholly  destroyed.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
actual  passage  of  arms  which  ended  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
incarceration,  as  the  incarceration  itself,  that  constituted 
the  difficulty.  It  was  terminated  on  the  following  day  by 
a  motion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's,  who  was  reasonably 
desirous  to  hasten  the  finale,  and  to  relinquish  the  un- 
natural part  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  of  leading 
the  House  with  a  minority  of  a  hundred  and  without 
official  position.  Bat  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  friends  have 
threatened  a  repetition  of  the  scene  of  Wednesday  ;  and 
even  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  own  tortuous  language,  has 
announced  that  he  does  not  consider  such  conduct  a  neces- 
sary vindication  of  what  he  does  consider  to  be  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's rights.  The  question  How  is  all  this  to  end  ? 
naturally  forces  itself  upon  the  attention,  not  the  less  that 
there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  diffi- 
culty, which  was  an  obvious  result  of  the  division  of 
Tuesday  night.  We  necessarily  write  in  ignorance  of 
what  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  at  yesterday's  sitting 
of  the  House. 

That  which  is  really  surprising  in  the  matter  is  the 
extraordinary  line  of  conduct  which  the  Prime  Minister. 
has  thought  it  proper  to  adopt.  We  have  before  now 
pointed  out  that  the  one  desire  of  the  Government 
throughout  this  matter  has  apparently  been  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility. But  for  this  desire,  to  which  they  have  clung 
with  a  desperate  tenacity  contrasting  curiously  with 
their  irresolution  in  some  other  matters,  the  affair  never 
would  have  got  into  its  present  muddle.  But  at  its  every 
stage  the  determination  of  the  Ministry  not  to  take  a 
definite  line  has  been  evident.  From  this  came  the  refer- 
ence to  the  two  Committees,  the  extraordinary  coda  tacked, 
obviously  under  Government  inspiration,  to  the  finding  of 
the  second,  and  the  attitude  of  Ministers  in  the  actual 
debate.  Bat  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Wednesday 
was  the  most  singular  embodiment  of  this  determination 
not  to  lead  that  has  yet  been  seen.  That  it  was  deliberately 
adopted  cannot  be  doubted.  One  of  the  ingenious  persons 
who  brew  Parliamentary  small  beer  for  the  consumption  of 
the  public  has  informed  the  world  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
peared in  the  House  with  gloves  and  a  stick,  and  that  his 
appearance  with  gloves  and  a  stick  was  in  the  penultimate 
Parliament  the  signal  that  he  did  not  mean  to  perform 
the  part  of  general.  These  equipments  are  apparently 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Tamhappe,  or  recipe  of  fern-seed,  the 
sign  of  intended  incognito  and  invisibility,  which  his  fol- 
lowers know  how  to  respect.  Accoi'dingly,  when  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  appeared  to  force  the  hand  of  the  House 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  sign.  He  was  waited  for,  he  was 
even  called  by  name.  The  Speaker,  anxious  to  have  the 
definite  commands  of  the  House  in  a  matter  so  weighty, 
made  a  perhaps  formally  unnecessary  appeal  for  instruc- 
tions. But  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  inactive.  This  being 
the  case,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  at  last  to  step  into- 
the  breach,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  battle  to  officiate 
as  general.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mr.  Gladstone 
open  his  mouth,  to  say  practically  that  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  the  business.  He  did  not  oppose  Sir  Stafford's 
recommendations  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  supported  them  with 
his  voice  and  his  vote.  But  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  initiative,  and  practically  abdicated  for  the 
time  his  functions  as  leader  of  the  House  for  those  of  the 
leader  of  Opposition,  acquiescing  in,  but  not  proposing,  the 
steps  taken  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  defence 
of  the  authority  of  the  House.  By  this  curious  conduct 
he  indeed  avoided  the  charge  of  conniving  at  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  Speaker.    But  at  the  same 
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time  he  avoided  still  more  dexterously  the  charge  of 
initiating  harsh  measures  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  This 
responsibility,  like  the  responsibility  in  all  previous  stages 
of  the  business,  has  been  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Opposition.  The  odium  of  those  frequently  necessary 
measures  which  have  to  be  taken  for  enforcing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  House  is  justly  supposed  to  rest  upon  Ministers 
as  an  incident  of  the  general  responsibilities  of  office.  It 
has  remained  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  devise  a  means  of 
evading  this  unpleasant  concomitant  of  the  pleasures  of 
Downing  Street.  The  office  of  executioner  is  not  a 
grateful  one,  and  it  is  doubtless  very  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  delegate  it,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  political  adversary. 

We  have  called  this  proceeding  an  act  of  abdication, 
and  we  see  no  milder  term  which  can  be  applied  to  it. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Gladstone's  position — in  consequence,  let  it 
be  remembered,  of  his  own  action — was  a  delicate  one,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  with  a  generosity  contrasting 
singularly  with  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  fully  re- 
cognized this.    But  it  seems  impossible  to  contend  that 
his  action,  or  rather  inaction,  was  legitimated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances.   Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  wish  to  take  the 
vote  of  Tuesday  night  as  a  kind  of  partial  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  justifying  a  partial  resignation.    The  doctrine 
is,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly  convenient  one,  and,  carried 
a  little  further,  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
Government  ever  to  meet  with  serious  disaster.    But  it  is 
not  one  which  can  be  for  a  moment  accepted  as  fair,  or 
the  acceptance  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  for  the  public 
welfare.    No  Government  can  be  permitted  in  the  case  of 
important  public  questions  to  wash  their  hands,  to  stand 
aside  and  to  say,  "  Settle  it  among  yourselves."  Such 
conduct  must  be  set  down  either  to  childish  petulance,  to 
incapacity  for  management,  or  else  to  an  elaborate  design 
to  evade  the  responsibilities  of  office.    It  might  indeed  be 
contended  that  no  one  of  these  three  motives  is  wholly 
absent  in  the  present  instance,  and  certainly  no  one  of 
them  is  particularly  creditable  to  the  Government.  Still 
less   creditable  perhaps   was   Mr.  Gladstone's  jaunty 
remark  on  Thursday  that,   "  only  twenty-four  hours " 
having  elapsed,  the  Ministry  had  not  yet  thought  it 
worth  while    to   consider    the   situation.      Had  they 
honestly  met  the  case  instead  of  adopting   a  course 
which  was  almost  equivalent  to  moving  "  the  previous 
"  question,"  there  might  be  some  shadow  of  excuse  for 
the  attitude  of  dudgeon  assumed  on  "Wednesday.  But, 
in  face  of  their  actual  conduct,  the  vote  of  the  House 
must  be  taken  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
propose  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  instead  of  a  way 
of  avoiding  it.    To  this  conclusion  they  must  come  sooner 
or  later;   nor  will  it  be  always  possible  to  make  Mr. 
Labodchere  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  stalking-horses  for 
action  which  they  dare  not  take,  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  the  scapegoat  for  responsibility  which  they  are  afraid 
to  incur.    The  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  question  in 
its  present  state  everybody  admits ;  but  the  Government 
cannot  in  the  long  run   escape  the  task  which  they 
have  hitherto  so  resolutely  avoided.    The  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  hitherto,  if  it  has  lacked  "  opportunism "  to 
some  extent,  has  been  strictly  within  its  rights.    It  has 
sought  solely  to  ascertain  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  then 
to  act  on  both.    The  conduct  of  the  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  based  apparently  on  a  desire  to  avoid 
action  of  any  kind.    In  this,  as  in  the  more  overt  pro- 
ceeding of  Wednesday,  they  have  simply  abdicated  their 
functions.    It  is  open  to  the  Government,  if  they  think 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  seat  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  either  to 
propose  the  relaxation  of  the  oath  or  the  definite  exten- 
sion of  the  affirmation,  and  in  doing  either  of  these  things 
they  would,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  either  proposal,  be  resuming  and  discharging 
the  functions  of  Government.    These  they  are  now"  re° 
fusing  to  discharge,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  confusion 
and  deadlock.    It  is  idle  to  charge  this  state  of  things  on 
the  Opposition  or  on  any  member  of  it ;  even  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh is  only  partially  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  present 
attitude  is  clearly  encouraged  by  the  indirect  but  decided 
support  given  him  by  the  Government  on  Tuesday  and  since. 
The  Ministry— and  the  Ministry  almost  alone— are  to  blame, 
and  they  will  continue  to  bear  that  blame,  unless  they 
make  up  their  mind  to  take  the  fence  at  which  they  have 
ao  long  been  "  craning." 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Budget, 
its  provisions  have  necessarily  had  to  undergo  a  con- 
siderable change.  He  was  then  sanguine  enough  to  ex- 
pect that  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  might  be 
concluded  by  the  middle  of  August.  This  expectation  he 
has  now  had  to  abandon.  The  French  Government  is  not 
to  be  hurried,  and  in  its  critical  relations  with  the  Senate 
cannot  afford  to  have  it  assumed  that  it  is  going  to  modify 
in  favour  of  England  the  tariff  which  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  approved.  The  contemplated  reduction  in  the  wine 
duties  must  therefore  be  postponed  ;  and  if  the  French 
are  willing  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  all,  the 
course  taken  will  probably  be  that  the  two  Go- 
vernments will  conclude  the  treaty  during  the  autumn, 
and  that  the  English  Government  will  apply  to 
Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  next  Session  for  the  requi- 
site authority  to  carry  out  the  English  part  of  the  bargain. 
We  have  nothing  whatever  with  which  we  can  bargain, 
except  the  wine  duties,  and  it  is  therefore  only  the  wine 
duties  that  any  future  application  to  Parliament  for  autho- 
rity to  carry  out  a  treaty  with  France  can  affect.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  gained  by  his  premature  dealing  with  these 
duties  the  knowledge  that  Parliament  will  heartily  support 
him  in  reducing  them  as  a  means  of  bargaining  with 
France.  The  obvious  objection  that  it  is  very  impru- 
dent for  a  bargainer  to  disclose  all  that  he  has  to  concede 
before  he  begins  to  bargain  is  in  this  case  satisfactorily  met 
by  the  reply  that  the  French  know  perfectly  well  that 
we  have  only  one  possible  advantage  to  offer  them.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gained  by  laying 
his  proposal  at  an  early  date  before  the  public.  He  has 
received  the  criticism  he  invited,  and  has  had  considerations 
forced  upon  him  which,  as  he  acknowledges,  may  induce 
him  to  change  his  opinion  on  some  very  important  points. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  keen  contest  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  charging  duties  on  wine.  According  to 
our  present  system,  introduced  when  the  French  treaty 
was  made  in  i860,  all  wine  above  26  degrees  and  up  to 
40  degrees  pays  the  same  duty.  The  growers  and 
shippers  of  strong  cheap  wines  complain  that  this  is 
unfair  on  them,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  make 
everything  fair  by  having  a  sliding  scale,  so  that 
each  increasing  degree  of  strength  should  carry  with 
it  a  fractional  increase  of  duty.  The  trade,  however, 
strongly  objected  to  this  on  account  of  the  minute  and 
vexatious  testing  to  which  wines  would  be  subjected.  And 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  far  moved  by  their  appeals  to 
him  that  he  now  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  divide  the  wines  above 
a  certain  degree  of  strength  into  classes,  so  that  all  wines 
of  approximately  the  same  degree  of  strength  should  pay 
the  same  duty.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  have  time  to  enlighten  his  mind  on 
such  a  point  before  he  negotiates  with  France.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  surprise  that  he  should  have 
made  his  proposals  to  Parliament  without  having  examined 
such  a  matter  so  exhaustively  as  to  have  reached  a  conclusion 
which  he  was  prepared  to  defend  against  any  criticism  to 
which  it  might  be  exposed. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not 
have  foreseen  every  possible  objection  that  could  be 
made  to  his  plan  for  taxing  beer.  How  to  tax  beer  so 
as  to  do  complete  justice  both  to  the  revenue  and  the 
brewers  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  he  has  ever  undertaken 
to  deal.  Taxing  malt  is  theoretically  wrong,  as  it  is  tax- 
ing the  manufactured  article  beer  at  too  early  a  stage ; 
but  it  has  the  enormous  practical  advantage  that  the  tax 
is  easily  levied,  is  scarcely  ever  evaded,  and  its  proper 
amount  can  be  readily  ascertained.  If  the  tax  on  beer  could 
be  imposed  when  the  whole  process  is  finished,  there  would 
be  no  great  practical  difficulty  in  levying  it.  If,  for  example, 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  United  States  could  be  followed, 
and  a  stamp  had  to  be  affixed  on  every  barrel  sent  out  for 
consumption,  the  duty  could  be  got  in  with  little  risk  to 
the  revenue  and  scarcely  any  annoyance  to  the  brewers. 
But  the  beer  drunk  in  the  United  States  is  of  one  uniform 
strength,  while  in  England  the  strength  of  the  beer  con- 
sumed differs  widely,  and  the  English  tax  is  to  vary 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  beer.  This  strength  must 
therefore  be  tested,  and  the  only  way  of  testing  the 
strength  of  beer  is  to  test  it  while  it  is  in  the  process 
of  fermentation.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved.    The  puzzle  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
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stated  on  Thursday  night  that  even  then  he  was  not  pre- 
pared with  a  final  proposal ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  the 
brewers  had  convinced  him  that,  if  his  original  proposal  had 
been  adopted,  he  would  be  getting  a  larger  revenue  than  he 
intended  or  thought  right.  Mr.  Arthur  Bass,  who  spoke 
with  as  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  any  one  could 
possess,  put  this  unintended  increase  of  income  at  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  stei'ling.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  ac- 
cept these  figures;  but  he  owned  that,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  take  too  much  money,  he  must  make  a  concession  to  the 
brewers  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  them.  The 
technical  form  which  the  change  will  take  will  be  an 
alteration  in  the  measurement  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  when  it  is  in  the  fermenting  vats.  There  were 
also  other  minor  changes  which  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he 
was  prepared  to  adopt  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  trade.  He  was  prepared  to  allow  a  larger 
margin  for  waste,  to  modify  the  presumptive  charge 
upon  the  materials  used  in  brewing,  and  to  take 
monthly  instead  of  fortnightly  payments.  He  further  stated 
that  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  a  number 
of  families  might  combine  to  brew  in  a  common  brew- 
house  the  value  of  which  would  not  render  it  liable  to 
duty,  and  that  what  he  termed  Brewing  Clubs  might  thus 
be  established.  He  proposed  therefore  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  these  jovial  institutions,  by  enacting  that  the 
brewing  exempted  from  duty  must  be  brewing  upon  the 
premises  of  each  person  benefiting  by  the  exemption.  All 
these  changes  would,  he  calculated,  diminish  the  revenue 
which  he  expects  to  derive  this  year  from  the  Beer-tax. 
But  then  this  year  there  will  be  no  reduction  on  the  wine 
duties,  so  that  altogether  his  surplus  will  be  even  larger 
than  he  anticipated,  and  may  be  even  expected  to  reach 
something  like  half  a  million  sterling. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  without  offering  any  criticism 
that  could  be  called  captious,  objected  to  the  Budget  alto- 
gether. There  was,  he  thought,  no  use  in  having  a  new 
Budget  at  all.  He  had  left  behind  him  a  Budget  which 
did  not  provide  any  surplus  ;  but  then  he  did  not  see 
what  good  it  was  to  have  a  surplus.  The  use  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  apply  his  surplus  was  to  give 
some  possible  and  hypothetical  aid  to  India.  Until  the 
Government  knew  whether  it  was  going  to  help  India,  it 
was  useless  to  call  on  the  taxpayer  to  provide  money  for  a 
purpose  for  whicli  the  money  might  never  be  needed.  Even 
if  there  was  to  be  a  new  Budget,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
thought  that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  open  to 
innumerable  objections.  He  readily  owned  that,  if  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  abolish  the  Malt-tax,  the  credit 
due  to  the  Government  for  the  proposal  was  not  in  any 
way  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  substitution  of  a  Beer- 
tax  for  a  Malt-tax  has  been  often  suggested.  It  is  easy  to 
make  suggestions  for  financial  changes  ;  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  a  Ministry  that  has  sufficient  courage  to  shape  vague 
suggestions  into  a  definite  scheme  for  which  it  makes 
itself  responsible.  Nor  did  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  object 
to  what  he  called  a  political  budget.  It  was,  he  thought, 
quite  fair  that  the  Government  should  try  to  please  the 
farmers  if  it  had  a  fancy  to  do  so.  But  he  prophesied  that 
the  farmers  would  be  very  much  disappointed  with 
the  results  of  this  repeal  of  a  tax  against  which  they 
have  long  been  clamouring ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  precise  advantage  that  farmers  expect  to  derive 
from  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  has  never  been  placed  in 
any  very  clear  light.  Even  if  the  Malt-tax  was  to  be 
abolished,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thought  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  Income-tax  was  not  the  proper  mode  of 
purchasing  its  abolition.  He  suggested  what  he  himself 
would  have  done  had  he  been  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  place. 
By  the  payment  down  of  a  million  sterling  a  permanent 
increase  of  revenue  exceeding  300,000^.  is  to  be  obtained. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would  have  borrowed  the  mil- 
lion and  have  paid  it  oft'  in  three  years  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  increased  revenue.  In  making  this  suggestion, 
and  in  arguing  that  a  surplus  was  useless,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  summed  up  what  may  be  termed  his  system 
of  finance  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  wishes  to  give  the  taxpayer 
the  greatest  amount  of  ease  which  at  any  moment  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  him.  It  seems  hard  on  the  taxpayer  to 
make  him  provide  a  penny  beyond  what  must  necessarily 
be  spent,  and  equally  hard  to  make  him  pay  down  a  sum 
that  can  bo  easily  paid  in  course  of  time  by  instalments. 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  not  so  much  of  the  taxpayer 
as  he  exists  at  any  particular  moment,  but  of  the  national 


credit  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  taxpayer  at 
all  times  to  maintain.  His  maxims  are,  that  there 
ought  always  to  be  a  surplus  as  a  sign  of  the 
financial  strength  of  the  Dation,  and  that  each  year 
ought  to  provide  for  its  own  charges.  The  Income- 
tax-payer  is  now  the  sufferer,  and  it  certainly  seem^ 
hard  on  him  that  he  alone  should  pay  for  what  is 
to  be  a  general  financial  improvement.  But  he  must 
console  himself  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  thought  that  he- 
supplies  the  machinery  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  maxims 
of  finance  are  to  prevail. 


EUSSIA  AND  CHINA. 

TWO  or  three  years  ago  the  prospect  of  war  between 
Russia  and  China  might  have  been  regarded  by  some 
English  politicians  not  without  complacency.  A  formid- 
able diversion  would  have  removed  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  Russian  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  disposable  force  in  Central 
Asia  may  be  required  in  Kuldja  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, though  it  is  still  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Chinese  troops  will  venture  on  an  encounter  with  an 
enemy  so  greatly  superior  in  arms  and  discipline.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  one  incursion  has  been  made  into 
Russian  territory  ;  but  there  is  little  facility  for  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  re- 
mote region.  Other  rumours  are  current  of  conspiracies 
in  the  recently  acquired  Russian  dependencies,  which  must 
undoubtedly  contain  many  elements  of  disturbance  ;  but, 
little  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Khokand  and  Bokhara  may 
like  the  rule  of  their  conquerors,  their  kindred  tribes  of 
the  same  faith  have  a  still  deadlier  feud  with  the  Chinese. 
There  is  no  bloodier  episode  in  Oriental  history  than  the 
total  or  partial  extirpation  of  the  population  which  had  for 
some  years  belonged  to  a  newly  established  kingdom  under 
a  Mussulman  chief.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  the  border  had  achieved  permanent  indepen- 
dence ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  slow  and  resolute  advance  of  the 
Chinese  forces.  The  imagination  may  well  be  impressed 
by  the  deliberate  resolution  of  generals  who  halted  on  their 
march  to  sow  and  reap  a  harvest  as  a  substitute  for  an 
ordinary  commissariat.  The  terror  which  was  inspired  by 
the  numbers  and  steady  purpose  of  the  conquering  army 
probably  tended  to  produce  submission  in  a  district  which 
had  not  yet  been  overrun. 

The  moral  or  diplomatic  merits  of  the  quarrel  between 
Russia  and  China  will  have  but  little  influence  on  the  result. 
The  facts  are  still  imperfectly  known ;  but  it  seems 
that  Russia  several  years  ago  occupied  Kuldja  with  the 
assent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  under  an  undertaking 
to  restore  the  province  to  its  former  owners  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  their  authority.  At 
that  time  the  Atalik  Ghazee  was  still  prosperous  and  ap- 
parently powerful ;  and  it  may  probably  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  engagement  to  restore  Kuldja  was  merely 
nominal.  When  the  Mahometan  power  was  finally  over- 
thi'own  the  Chinese  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  pro- 
vince; and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  justice  of  their  claim  was 
admitted.  The  Russians  stipulated  for  the  retention  of 
certaiti  districts  in  repayment  of  their  outlay  during  the 
occupation  of  Kuldja,  and  the  division  of  the  territory 
was  arranged  in  the  treaty  which  has  since  been  disavowed 
at  Pekin.  On  the  face  of  the  transaction  the  bargain  seems 
to  have  been  equitable,  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
Russian  claim  of  territory  may  have  been  excessive.  At 
Livadia,  where  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  unfortunate  Chinese 
Ambassador  may  possibly  have  been  cajoled  or  overawed, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  with  which  he 
interpreted  and  executed  his  instructions.  According  to 
European  precedents,  his  Government  was  entitled  to  with- 
hold ratification  of  the  treaty,  at  the  risk  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  follow  an  unfriendly  proceeding.  Ifc 
was  nearly  certain  that,  on  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Russian  Government  would  regard  as  no  longer  bind- 
ing the  provisional  arrangement  under  which  Kuldja  had 
been  held.  If  the  Russian  garrison,  with  due  reinforce- 
ments, continued  to  hold  the  province,  it  seemed  and  still 
seems  a  hopeless  enterprise  to  repel  it  by  force. 

The  war,  if  it  begins  or  proceeds,  cannot  be  immediately 
dangerous  to  Russia,  but  it  may  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
The  numbers  of  the  Russian  army  are  sufficient  to  meet 
graver  emergencies;  but  the  movement  of  troops  from,  distant 
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provinces  of  the  Empire  is  costly,  and  a  chronic  quarrel 
■with  China  would  involve  a  large  and  permanent  drain  on 
the  finances.  If  Kuldja  is  kept  or  reconquered,  it  must  be 
defended  against  an  obstinate  enemy,  who  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  defeat  from  attempts  to  retrieve  his  losses.  For 
some  time  past  the  Russians  have  had  no  external  adver- 
saries to  fear  in  Central  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nomad  Turcomans.  The  Khanates  have  been  effectually 
subdued,  and  the  paramount  Power  can  take  care  that 
the  native  rulers  have  no  opportunity  of  organizing  an 
army.  The  Chinese  in  the  interior  of  their  own  territory 
are  out  of  reach  ;  and  they  will  probably  have  no  diificulty 
in  supplying  the  losses  which  they  may  suffer  in  the  war. 
The  reinforcements  which  may  be  required  on  the  Eastern 
frontier  cannot  safely  be  provided  from  the  ordinary  army 
of  occupation.  The  restlessness  which  will  ensue  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  new  war  must  be  kept  in  check  by  the  pre- 
sence of  sufficient  forces  at  all  the  principal  posts.  The 
Turcomans,  if  they  find  themselves  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  during  the  present  summer,  will  not  fail  to 
make  themselves  troublesome.  Were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Afghan  war  the  neighbours  and  rivals  of  the 
Russians  in  Asia  might  look  forward  to  the  proverbial 
pleasure  of  watching  from  a  place  of  rest  the  troubles  of 
strangers  ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  are  reasons  of 
self-interest  as  well  as  of  philanthropy  for  deprecating  a 
contest  which  is  apparently  imminent. 

The  chief  danger  to  Russia  will  be  that  in  a  prolonged 
struggle  the  Chinese  may  learn  to  fight ;  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  including  England,  may  have  reason  to  watch 
with  anxiety  the  progress  of  their  military  education. 
China  has  almost  all  the  elements  of  power  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  mastered  the  modern  art  of  war.  A  proud  and  ignorant 
dislike  to  imitation  of  foreign  practices  has  alone  prevented 
the  organization  of  a  formidable  army.  In  the  war  of 
twenty  years  ago  a  comparatively  insignificant  French  and 
English  force  occupied  the  capital  and  enforced  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin ;  yet  the  Chinese  were 
animated  with  deadly  hatred  of  the  foreign  invaders,  and 
the  vast  population  furnishes  the  material  of  an  effective 
soldiery  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  The  Chinese  are  for 
the  most  part  robust,  temperate,  obedient,  and  extraordi- 
narily exempt  from  fear  of  death.  Even  now  a  Chinese 
army,  properly  equipped  with  arms  of  precision,  and  led  by 
European  officers,  would  perhaps  be  more  than  a  match  for 
equal  numbers  of  any  other  Asiatic  nation.  The  French 
and  English  war  lasted  for  so  short  a  time  that  the 
lessons  which  it  taught  were  imperfectly  learned ;  for 
soon  afterwards  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  was  illustrated 
by  the  wide  success  of  the  Taeping  rebellion.  When  the 
Imperial  troops  under  an  English  officer  of  genius  finally 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  the  Government 
probably  believed  that  it  had  at  last  created  an  efficient 
army.  In  the  contingency  of  a  rupture  with  Russia,  the 
Chinese  troops  will  discover  their  own  helplessness  ;  and 
probably  they  may  be  induced  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience. If,  after  successive  defeats,  they  renew  the 
struggle  year  by  year,  each  campaign  will  be  more  and 
more  evenly  contested.  Colonel  Gordon's  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  proceed  to  China  will  excite  reasonable  comment ; 
but  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tion to  dissuade  the  Chinese  Government,  if  possible,  from 
war.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  his  subsequent 
intentions  in  doubt. 

No  policy  could  be  more  shortsighted  than  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  England  of  Chinese  hostility  to 
Russia.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  Foreign  Embassies 
at  Pekin  have  urged  the  Government  both  to  release  the 
unfortunate  dignitary  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Livadia,  and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. There  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  a  war  with 
anxiety.  The  aggrandizement  of  Russia  would  not  be 
altogether  welcome  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  success- 
ful resistance  would  confirm  and  increase  the  ordinary 
arrogance  of  the  Chinese.  If  war  occurs,  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment will  not  content  itself  with  the  occupation  of  the 
disputed  territory,  or  with  the  annexation  of  neighbouring 
provinces.  A  squadron  is  already  preparing  to  threaten  the 
coast;  and  the  institution  of  blockades  will  offer  great  impedi- 
ments to  trade.  The  commerce  of  England  with  China,  though 
it  is  hampered  by  vexatious  restrictions,  still  exceeds  in 
value  the  collective  trade  of  all  other  nations.  Russian 
cruisers  would  at  least  not  facilitate  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  a  rival,  and,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  collisions 
would  inevitably  ensue.    At  the  same  time  the  Chinese 


would  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  foreigners,  who,  in 
contradistinction  to  themselves,  are  all  regarded  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  as  a  single  community.  Their  opinion  is  not 
altogether  without  foundation,  for  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans have  a  common  interest  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Chinese  functionaries.  The  little  commonwealth 
of  Shanghai,  though  it  is  nominally  subject  to  China,  has 
for  the  most  parb  been  harmoniously  administered  by  a 
kind  of  Board  representing  all  civilized  nations.  With 
the  Kuldja  question,  even  if  it  were  fully  understood,  the 
English  Government  could  have  nothing  to  do.  Its 
business  is  to  profit  by  every  opportunity  to  prevent  a 
rupture  or  to  shorten  the  war. 


EGYPT. 

ANEW  Parliamentary  Blue-book  on  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  has  just  been  published,  containing  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  Egypt  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end 
of  December  of  last  year.  In  one  sense  its  contents  are  now 
out  of  date,  for  it  treats  of  the  state  of  things  when  the 
new  Viceroy  began  to  reign,  and  this  state  of  things  has 
passed  away ;  of  negotiations  regarding  the  Rothschild 
Loan,  which  long  ago  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
of  the  measures  taken  to  institute  the  Commission  of 
Liquidation,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  concluding  its 
very  useful  labours.  But  in  another  sense  there  is  much 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  which  is  of  present,  because  of 
permanent,  interest.  Things  in  Egypt  are  very  much  im- 
proved, a  better  system  of  government  having  concurred 
with  an  exceptionally  good  harvest  in  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  peasants.  But  a  country  like  Egypt 
cannot  be  radically  changed  all  at  once,  and  the  Blue- 
book  throws  a  very  instructive  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  less  than  a  year  ago.  Egypt  is 
still  under  a  joint  Protectorate,  and  the  machinery  of  this 
Protectorate  is  now  working  smoothly ;  but  difficulties 
may  arise  any  day,  and  anything  is  useful  which  shows,  as 
many  of  the  documents  in  this  Blue-book  tend  to  show, 
what  are  the  relations  of  the  protecting  Powers  to  the  other 
great  Powers.  Lastly,  there  is  a  cluster  of  minor  Powers 
who  are  each  allowed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
Egypt,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much ;  and,  in 
considering  the  present  and  future  history  of  Egypt,  any 
instance  of  the  leaning  of  one  of  those  little  Powers  to  the 
great  Powers  on  an  Egyptian  question,  and  of  the  attitude 
assumed  towards  a  recalcitrant  little  Power,  deserves 
notice.  On  one  occasion  referred  to  in  the  Blue-book, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  Greece, 
and  Greece  amused  itself  with  giving  as  much  trouble 
as  it  dared  to  give,  until  at  last  it  was  told  that  it  must 
not  give  any  more  trouble.  What  has  happened  in  this 
instance  may  happen  again,  and  so  a  Blue-book  which 
tells  the  story  of  this  incident  cannot  be  said  to  be  treating 
of  a  matter  that  has  no  further  significance  now  that  it  is 
once  over. 

After  the  late  Viceroy  had  made  the  coup  d'etat  by  which 
he  attempted  to  set  the  protecting  Powers  at  defiance,  and 
to  arrange  with  his  creditors  after  his  own  fashion,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  get  in  money.  An  appeal  was  even 
made  to  those  who  had  paid  all  they  owed  to  pay  some- 
thing more  to  help  their  beloved  ruler  out  of  his  difficul- 
culties.  Few,  if  any,  responded,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  voluntary  loans  or  contributions  were  extorted.  Nor 
would  it  seem  that  there  was  anything  more  than  the 
continuance  of  a  bad  system.  And,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  in  Egypt,  and  in  every  country  like  Egypt,  there  were 
differences  in  the  treatment  and  sufferings  of  the  peasantry 
in  different  districts.  One  local  governor  was  more 
rigorous  than  another,  the  crops  were  good  in  one  district 
and  bad  in  another,  legal  remedies  were  enforced  with 
more  or  less  harshness.  One  Consular  agent  reports  that 
in  his  district  the  rich  were  favoured;  another  reports 
that,  so  far  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  rich 
and  poor  were  treated  alike.  Where  the  peasant  was  in- 
debt  to  moneylenders  and  was  asked  to  repay  what  he  owed, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  called  on  suddenly  to  pay  up  his 
taxes,  he  was  in  extreme  distress,  and  often  had  to  sell  his 
land.  But  the  agents  of  the  English  Government  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  which  the  intervention  of  the 
International  Tribunals  had  had,  one  thinking  that  it  had 
been  a  source  of  unmixed  evil,  inasmuch  as  far  too  great 
facilities  had  thus  been  given  to  the  moneylender,  and 
I  another  reporting  that  the  expense  and  delay  of  having  re- 
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course  to  these  Tribunals  was  too  great  for  the  money- 
lenders to  bear,  and  that  they  had  preferred  to  wait.  When 
the  peasants  were  obliged  to  borrow  money,  they  had 
often  to  borrow  it  on  most  extravagant  terms,  13  per 
cent,  per  month  being  by  no  means  an  unusual  rate.  But 
when  the  crops  were  good  the  peasants  did  not  need  to 
borrow,  or  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  money  at  6 
per  cent.  No  doubt  peasants  who  did  not,  or  would  not, 
pay  these  taxes  were  bastinadoed ;  but  we  find  from  one 
report  that  rich  and  poor  were  alike  in  danger  of  the 
bastinado,  and  one  Consular  agent  even  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  he  considered  that  those  who  were  bastinadoed 
in  his  district  had  no  one  but  themselves  to  reproach,  for 
due  notice  was  given  of  the  instalments  of  taxes  that  were 
to  be  paid,  and  the  taxpayers  ought  to  have  got  their 
money  or  produce  ready  in  time.  All  the  reports  agree  on 
some  points.  All  state  that  recruiting  continued  to  be 
enforced  in  an  unfair  way.  "  Wherever  they  see  a  strong. 
"  looking  man  they  take  him,"  as  one  agent  briefly  put  it. 
But  this  abstraction  of  the  strong  caused  no  dearth  of 
labour.  Nor  was  it  found  that  there  was  any  forced 
labour  worth  special  notice.  On  one  occasion  labourers 
were  made  to  load  a  boat  with  produce  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  were  imprisoned  for  refusing.  But  the 
very  fact  that  so  much  attention  was  drawn  to  this  instance 
may  be  taken  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  like  a 
system  of  forced  labour.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
agreement  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  water  provided  for 
irrigation  the  rich,  or  those  in  authority,  had  a  very  unfair 
advantage,  the  Government  engineer  in  some  places  taking 
the  water  as  far  as  his  lands  or  the  lands  of  his  friends, 
and  then  stopping,  although  all  the  labour  of  making  the 
watercourses  was  provided  by  the  peasants.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  everywhere  peculation  went  on,  and 
funds  that  ought  to  have  come  to  the  Government  were 
stopped  on  the  way.  As  the  new  Government  got  more 
settled  things  got  a  little  better  everywhere,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a  very  stringent  circular  was  addressed 
to  the  district  authorities,  pointing  out  that  they  would 
personally  be  held  responsible  if  proper  protection  was  not 
given  to  the  peasants.  Altogether  the  state  of  things  in 
rural  Egypt  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  particularly  bad. 
What  is  shown  is  the  facility  with  which  abuses  of  all 
kinds  might  revive  if  European  supervision  were  with- 
drawn. 

The  story  of  the  Rothschild  Loan  has  been  so  often  told 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  it  now,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  documents  now  published  show  how 
anxious  Austria  was  to  make  it  understood  that  on 
every  ordinary  question  due  deference  would  be  paid  to 
the  wishes  of  the  protecting  Powers.  It  was  only  because 
in  this  special  case  the  issue  seemed  to  be  raised  whether 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Tribunals  should  be 
allowed  to  have  effect,  that  Austria,  on  behalf  of  her- 
self, Germany,  and  Italy,  refused  her  consent  to  the 
proposals  of  France  and  England.  A  very  different  ques- 
tion was  raised  when,  not  Austria  directly,  but  a  leading 
Austrian  official  in  Egypt,  made  a  suggestion,  communi- 
cated as  deserving  consideration  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  suggestion  was,  that  as  the 
system  of  Controllers- General  had  not  worked  previously 
without  friction,  it  should  be  improved  by  adding  members 
to  represent  others  of  the  leading  Powers.  Lord  Salisbury 
took  his  time  to  deal  with  this  suggestion,  as  he  did  not 
conceive  that  any  official  notice  of  it  was  desired.  But  when 
Austria  pressed  for  an  expression  of  his  views,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  recording  with  decision  and  clearness  the 
relations  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  protecting  Powers 
held  in  regard  to  Egypt  and  to  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  admit  that  the  English 
and  French  Controllers  had  failed  to  exercise  a  salutary 
influence  over  the  Egyptian  Government.  If  friction  had 
arisen,  the  way  to  increase,  not  to  diminish,  this  friction 
was  to  bring  in  new  Controllers,  and  open  a  door  to  new 
jealousies,  rivalries,  and  misunderstandings.  He  had  suffi- 
cient warning  from  the  history  of  the  Commissions  acting 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  be  on  his  guard  against  so 
prolific  a  source  of  discord  and  disappointment  as  a  Con- 
trol in  which  many  Powers  were  represented.  In  the 
interest  of  Egypt,  therefore,  he  had  to  decline  any  proposal 
for  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  Controllers.  But  he 
frankly  added  that  this  was  notall.  England  and  France  had, 
he  said,  a  preponderance  of  influence  in  Egypt  by  virtue  of 
the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  interests,  political  and 
other,  which  they  possess  in  that  country.    The  proposal 


to  increase  the  number  of  Controllers  was  in  effect  to  pro- 
pose that  England  and  France  should  surrender  this  pre- 
ponderance. This  would,  at  any  rate,  be  the  interpretation, 
put  on  such  a  change  in  Egypt  itself,  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  for  England  to  accede  to  a  proposal  which 
would  prejudice  the  position  she  held  in  conjunction  with 
France,  it  must,  however,  be  understood  that  none  of  the 
Powers  concerned  ever  addressed  themselves  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Egyptian  affairs  without  recognizing  that  England 
and  France  alone  have  political  interests  in  Egypt.  All 
allow  that  it  is  only  through  their  commercial  interests 
that  the  other  Powers  are  entitled  to  discuss  Egyptian 
questions. 

As  the  decree  confirming  the  security  by  which  the 
Rothschild  Loan  was  protected  imposed  a  new  law  on  the 
International  Tribunals,  aud  as  Greece  was  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaties  by  which  these  Tribunals  were  esta- 
blished, the  assent  of  Greece  to  the  decree  had  to  be  pro- 
cured. For  some  weeks  Greece  kept  all  the  Great  Powers 
waiting  for  this  assent.  After  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription of  the  Rothschild  mortgage  several  creditors  had 
registered  judgments  on  the  mortgaged  lands  ;  and  among 
these  creditors  were  some  Greek  subjects.  The  Greek 
Government  thought  that  these  Greek  creditors  would  be 
prejudiced  by  its  acceptance  of  the  decree.  It  asserted 
that  it  could  itself  be  sued  for  any  damages  thus  caused ; 
and,  further,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Greek  Chamber  was 
necessary  to  any  act  by  which  the  interests  of  any  Greek 
subject  could  be  considered  to  be  imperilled.  As  these 
creditors  would  be  liable  to  be  treated  as  any  other  holders 
of  the  Floating  Debt  when  the  Commission  of  Liquidation 
proceeded  to  settle  all  outstanding  questions  of  Egyptian 
finance,  and  as  Greece  would  not  be  represented  on  the 
Commission,  the  Greek  Government  feared,  or  affected  to 
fear,  that  Greek  claimants  would  ultimately  be  treated 
worse  than  French  claimants.  It  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  somewhat  offensive  to  France  that  such  a  sup- 
position should  have  been  gravely  put  forward.  But  so 
anxious  were  the  Great  Powers  to  finish  a  trouble- 
some matter  that  not  only  France,  but  the  other 
Powers,  gave  a  solemn  assurance  to  Greece  that 
the  anticipated  injustice  should  not  be  done.  Even  this 
was  not  enough.  The  Greek  Government  still  hesitated. 
Solemn  protests  against  the  conduct  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment were  made,  and  the  Austrian  Minister  was  instructed 
to  represent  how  unwise  it  would  be  for  Greece  at  that 
moment  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  England  and 
France,  and  to  dwell  on  the  political  considerations  that 
ought  to  make  the  King's  Government  pause  before  it 
assumed  an  obstructive  policy  in  a  matter  on  which  the 
two  Western  Powers  were  intent.  Ultimately  this  very 
significant  warning  had  its  effect,  and  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment yielded.  But  it  took  care  to  record  that  it  yielded 
for  political  reasons  only.  It  adroitly  managed  to 
establish  some  sort  of  claim  on  the  good  offices  of  the 
Western  Powers  against  the  day  when  its  own  affairs  were 
to  be  debated  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  That  Greece 
should  have  been  able  to  give  so  much  trouble,  and  that  such 
powerful  machinery  should  have  been  called  into  play  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  cannot  fail  to  raise  some 
apprehensions  as  to  the  embarrassments  which  the  pro- 
tecting Powers  may  have  hereafter  to  encounter  in  their 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 


LOCAL  OPTION. 

THE  effects  of  the  late  election  and  of  the  agitation 
which  determined  its  result  find  a  striking  illustration 
in  the  majority  which  approved  of  Local  Option.  In  the 
earlier  Sessions  of  the  last  Parliament  the  House  of 
Commons  was  still  profoundly  impressed  by  the  influence 
which  the  publicans  had  exercised  in  the  election  of  1874. 
The  Permissive  Bill  was  again  and  again  contumeliously 
rejected  ;  and  it  was  not  until  last  year,  when  the  Opposi- 
tion was  bent  on  seeking  allies  in  every  quarter,  that  Mr. 
Forster  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  professed  their  acquiescence  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son's  opinions.  He  had  furnished  them  with  a  superficial 
excuse  for  conversion  by  changing  the  title  of  his  scheme 
from  a  Permissive  Bill,  which  meant  the  control  of  the 
sale  of  liquors  by  majorities  in  every  parish  or  district,  to 
Local  Option,  which  means  exactly  the  same.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  bidding  high  in  Midlothian  for  the  sup- 
port of  every  petty  sect  and  faction,  he  professed  to  under-- 
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stand  by  local  option  that  the  ratepayers  should,  by  their 
representatives  or  otherwise,  have  a  voice  in  the  issue  of 
licences.  Such  a  system  would  be  vicious  in  principle  and 
pernicious  in  practice,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  scheme  of  local  option.  The  justices, 
who  are  far  more  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  be- 
longing to  a  licensing  authority  than  an  elected  body,  arc 
charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  applications  for 
licences  on  the  understanding  that  every  neighbourhood 
shall  be  provided  with  convenient  accommodation.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  candidly  admits  that  he  proposes  to  give 
the  ratepayers  a  power  of  absolutely  refusing  licences.  In 
this  way  the  temperate  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  is  to  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  interference 
with  its  habits  and  comforts  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
drunkards  and  for  the  gratification  of  fanatics.  The  House 
of  Commons,  in  passing  the  Resolution,  has  openly  pro- 
claimed its  own  narrowness  and  incompetence,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  rather  liable  to  the  charge  of  insincerity. 

Modern  democracy  tends  more  and  more  in  this  country, 
as  in  Germany,  to  cultivate  equality,  which  consists  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  greatest  number,  rather  than  the  liberty 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  main  political  characteristic 
of  England.  The  doctrines  of  political  economy,  while  the 
science  was  in  fashion,  coincided  with  the  old  national 
tradition,  inasmuch  as  they  involved  the  assumption  that 
every  man  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests  and 
business.  The  philanthropic  and  dictatorial  spirit  which 
has  since  prevailed  is  as  officious  and  meddling  as  the 
bigotry  of  a  religious  sect  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
sourest  Scotch  elder  who  ever  denounced  whistling  on 
Sunday  had  as  good  a  right  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  or  the 
House  of  Commons  to  dictate  to  his  neighbours.  It  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  same  Assembly  should  ap- 
prove of  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  and  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  Local  Option.  In  one  case  the  two  parties  who 
are  exclusively  interested  in  a  certain  subject-matter  are 
prohibited  from  making  a  binding  contract ;  and  the  per- 
sonal conduct  and  habits  of  every  man  are  by  local  option 
placed  under  the  control  of  others.  The  extreme  advocates 
of  abstinence  are  more  consistent,  and,  so  far,  more  excus- 
able, than  the  numerous  supporters  whom  they  have  con- 
trived to  enlist  on  their  side.  A  belief,  however  baseless, 
in  the  bad  moral  and  physical  effects  of  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  is  on  a  level  with  the  convictions  which  have 
always  suggested  religious  persecutions.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson's  partisans  wish  to  do  good  to  others  without  con- 
sulting their  wishes,  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burnt 
heretics  partly  for  their  own  spiritual  benefit,  and  princi- 
pally for  the  protection  of  the  general  orthodoxy.  The 
greater  number  of  those  who  voted  a  week  ago  for  local 
option  had  not  even  the  questionable  merit  of  sincerity. 
Few  of  them  have  considered  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
Permissive  Bill,  if  it  were  passed  into  law.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  population  would  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  its 
ordinary  comforts,  with  the  probable  result  of  an  early  and 
violent  reaction.  In  other  places  the  trade  in  beer  and 
spir  its  would  flourish  as  at  present,  except  that  licensed 
victuallers  would  seek  to  protect  their  insecure  position 
by  taking  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  precarious 
profits.  In  districts  of  either  class  there  would  be  per- 
petual agitation,  and  the  mischief  would  generally  be 
aggravated  by  the  alliance  of  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  freedom  with  one  or  the  other  political  party. 

Mr.  Gladstone  avoided  the  expression  of  a  decided 
opinion  by  professing  his  unwillingness  to  vote  for  an  ab- 
stract resolution.  No  blame  attaches  to  a  Minister  who 
alleges  a  formal  reason  for  conduct  which  he  may  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  defend  on  the  grounds  which  really  deter- 
mine his  action.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  equally  cautious  when  he  wooed  the  popular 
breeze  in  Midlothian.  The  declaration  which  he  then 
made  in  favour  of  local  option  commits  him  to  an  erroneous 
theory.  It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  his  penal 
legislation  in  the  Budget,  he  is  now  desirous  to  conciliate 
the  publicans  by  assuring  them  that  they  are  to  receive 
compensation  for  any  sacrifice  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  public  good.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust 
to  destroy  the  property  of  licensed  victuallers,  but  their  in- 
terests are  not  exclusively  or  chiefly  affected  by  local  option. 
Their  customers,  who  are  threatened  with  compulsory 
asceticism,  and  who  cannot  be  compensated,  are  at  least 
as  much  entitled  to  consideration.  Unless  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  prepared  to  allow  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits,  he  ought  not  to  be  neutral  on  the  subject 


of  local  option.  If  the  temperance  agitators  are  successful, 
they  will  undoubtedly  proceed  to  encroach  still  further  on 
personal  liberty.  Clubs,  though  they  offer  no  temptation  to 
working-men,  will  bo  compelled  to  submit  to  tho  restric- 
tions which  may  have  been  imposed  on  public-houses.  All 
the  world  will  be  deprived  of  a  pleasure  and  convenience 
at  the  dictation  of  those  who  fancy  that  they  require  pro- 
tection against  their  own  tendency  to  excess.  It  is  strange 
that  members  of  a  Government  which  proposes  to  raise  a 
revenue  of  eight  millions  on  beer  alone  should  encourage  a 
scheme  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
the  article  altogether.  The  deference  which  some  candi- 
dates showed  to  the  publicans  at  tho  election  has  been 
justly  censured  ;  but  affected  subservience  to  the  fanatical 
party  is  at  least  equally  blamable.  The  vote  of  last  week 
will  cause  great  embarrassment  to  tho  Government,  which 
has  indeed  pledged  itself  to  future  legislation,  apparently 
in  the  same  direction.  If  it  is  merely  intended  that  the 
justices  shall  be  superseded  by  some  elected  body,  licences 
will  in  some  places  be  arbitrarily  refused,  and  elsewhere 
they  will  become  a  subject  of  the  most  unscrupulous  jobs. 
Perhaps  the  simple  machinery  of  the  Permissive  Bill  will 
be  substituted  for  a  transfer  of  the  licensing  authority.  If 
tho  publicans  whose  business  may  be  suppressed  are  to 
receive  compensation,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  process 
will  not  be  repeated.  Those  who  afterwards  engage  in  the 
business,  if  the  prohibition  is  rescinded,  will  not  be  entitled 
to  compensation,  and  probably  they  will  be  less  respectable 
than  the  present  body  of  licensed  victuallers. 

At  a  Liberal  meeting  at  Scarborough,  Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone,  who  shares  the  opinions  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  naturally  referred  to  the  vote  in  favour  of  local 
option  as  a  proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  to  the  last.  To  those  who  are  not 
devoted  to  special  theories  and  fancies,  tho  triumph  of  the 
temperance  agitators  indicates  a  general  unsoundness  of 
principle.  Wise  legislators  are  not  hasty  to  accomplish 
even  an  undisputed  improvement  if  it  is  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  rules  of  policy.  A  diminished  waste  of  turnips, 
or  even  of  grain,  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract.  The  rhetorical 
phrase  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  once  pre- 
ferred liberty  to  sobriety  expressed  a  sound  doctrine.  As 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  debate  observed,  the  little 
sect  of  vegetarians  might  as  reasonably  demand  that  the 
consumption  of  butcher's  meat  should  be  allowed  or  pro- 
hibited by  a  popular  vote.  It  is  certain  that,  if  they  could 
emulate  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  number  of  their  ad- 
herents, they  would  not  be  less  eager  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  their  neighbours.  No  virtue  is  rarer  than  tolerance  or 
full  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  General  dictation 
and  interference  are  only  restrained  by  conscious  inability 
to  enforce  uniform  opinion  and  conduct.  Until  lately 
English  legislation  abstained  habitually  from  intrusion  into 
the  sphere  of  private  discretion.  Some  exceptions  from  the 
general  rule  of  abstention  which  were  found  to  be  necessary 
are  now  used,  as  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  irritating  speech  on 
the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  as  precedents  for  further  in- 
tervention. The  vote  for  local  option  will  form  a  re- 
markable addition  to  the  list ;  but,  while  the  present 
majority  retains  power,  instances  of  the  kind  will  become 
more  common  than  exceptions.  Landowners  and  many 
other  classes  are  beginning  to  find  that  Parliament  is  pre- 
pared to  regulate  their  affairs  at  its  pleasure. 


THE  AMNESTY  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

THE  resolution  of  the  French  Government  to  propose 
a  plenary  amnesty  is  remarkable  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that  an 
amnesty  would  be  granted  by  and  by.  In  the  February  of 
this  year  M.  de  Freycinet  had  for  the  first  time  spoken  of 
such  a  measure  as  dependent  upon  the  course  of  events,  and 
he  had  further  explained  that  by  the  course  of  events  he 
meant  the  conduct  of  the  Extreme  Left.  We  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  a  delay  which  was  to  come  to  an  end  so 
soon  as  the  Extreme  Left  had  shown  themselves  to  be  good 
children  was  not  likely  to  be  a  long  one.  M.  i>e  Freycinet 
would  not  wish  to  have  to  admit  that  any  section  of  the 
Republican  party  had  proved  hopelessly  intractable,  and 
he  would  consequently  be  careful  not  to  make  the  trial  of 
their  patience  too  severe.  A  mother  who  distrusts  at  once 
her  child's  temper  and  her  own  firmness  will  be  anxious  to 
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make  the  period  of  probation  as  short  as  possible.  Nor, 
■when  once  the  intention  to  grant  an  amnesty  eventually 
had  been  acknowledged,  was  there  any  obvious  motive  for 
postponing  it.  The  position  of  preceding  Ministries  on 
the  question  had  been  quite  different  from  that  taken 
up  by  M.  DE  Freycinet.  They  had  maintained  that 
the  acts  of  the  Communist  leaders  had  been  different 
in  kind  from  those  of  ordinary  insurgents.  Politi- 
cal crimes  are  severely  punished  when  severe  punish, 
ment  is  demanded  by  political  needs.  When  the  need 
is  over,  there  is,  according  to  modern  ideas,  no  object 
in  going  on  with  the  punishment.  But  the  burning 
of  Paris  and  the  slaughter  of  the  hostages  were  not  in 
the  first  instance  regarded  as  political  crimes.  They  were 
treated  as  arson  and  murder,  and  as  arson  and  murder  of 
a  peculiarly  bad  type.  So  long  as  this  view  of  the  Commune 
was  generally  accepted  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  concede 
an  amnesty,  and  when  the  Government  ceased  to  speak  of 
an  amnesty  as  impossible,  it  was  naturally  and  logically 
assumed  that  they  had  ceased  to  give  the  Commune  an 
exceptional  rank  among  insurrections. 

Still  there  was  nothing  in  M.  de  Fretcinet's  speech 
last  February  to  show  that  he  contemplated  making 
the  concession  before  Midsummer,  or  that,  when  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  hurried  through  the  Chamber  with 
such  extraordinary  speed.  These  elements  in  the  transac- 
tion may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  greater 
than  M.  de  Freycinet.  What  is  it  that  has  made  it 
necessary  that  the  subordination  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  re- 
vealed so  suddenly  and  completely  ?  It  has  long  been 
believed  that  M.  Gambetta  has  in  M.  de  Freycinet  a 
friend  who  does  not  despise  the  function  of  warming-pan, 
or  who  at  all  events  is  willing  to  discharge  it,  even  if  he 
docs  despise  it.  Consequently,  if  M.  Gambetta  had  made 
np  his  mind  that  it  was  time  to  grant  a  plenary  amnesty, 
all  seemingly  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  convey  his  opinion  to 
M.  de  Freycinet,  and  leave  the  Prime  Minister  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  carrying  out  his  chief's  instruc- 
tions. As  it  was,  the  supremacy  of  M.  Gambetta  over  the 
Cabinet  has  been  shown  with  a  plainness  which  would  be 
offensive  if  it  had  been  employed  without  good  cause.  All 
France  is  called  upon  to  observe  that  the  amnesty  would 
not  now  have  been  conceded  had  it  not  been  for  M.  Gam- 
betta. The  question  is  raised,  it  is  discussed  in  a  Cabinet 
Council,  it  is  decided  adversely  to  the  proposal.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Ministers  would  have  gone  to  work  in 
this  rash  way  unless  they  had  ascertained  either  that  M. 
Gambetta  did  not  wish  the  amnesty  to  be  pi'oclaimed  im- 
mediately, or  that  he  wished  it  to  be  more  directly  associ- 
ated with  himself  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  brought 
forwai'd  as  the  unprompted  decision  of,' the  Cabinet.  The 
determination  not  to  propose  an  amnesty  must  apparently 
have  been  taken  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  over- 
ruled in  a  quarter  where  will  and  power  are  more  neai'ly 
one  than  they  are  in  M.  de  Freycinet's  Ministry.  At  all 
events,  as  soon  as  the  determination  had  been  taken,  the 
machinery  which  was  to  reverse  it  was  at  once  set  in 
motion.  M.  Gambetta  was  not  content  with  bringing  his 
influence  to  bear  on  the  Government ;  that,  as  has  been 
said,  he  might  have  done  in  private  with  quite  sufficient 
effect  if  the  amnesty  itself  had  been  his  only  object.  But 
he  wanted,  to  all  appearance,  that  his  share  in  the  business 
should  be  notorious  to  all  the  world.  It  was  not  enough 
that  he  should  remain  a  sleeping,  though  influential, 
partner ;  he  wished  on  this  occasion  to  be  seen  and  known 
as  the  acting  partner. 

If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  assume  this  character 
merely  for  a  moment  and  then  lay  it  completely  aside,  the 
affair  would  have  much  less  interest  and  much  less  import- 
ance than  it  now  has.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  reasons  why  M. 
Gambetta  should  wish  to  have  his  name  associated  with  a 
plenary  amnesty,  and  why  he  should  think  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  so  associatingit.  M.  Gambetta's  ascendency 
over  the  Left  is  no  longer  unchallenged.  A  newer  stratum 
has  come  to  the  surface  which  prefers  M.  Clemenceau, 
and  if  M.  Gambetta  is  to  retain  his  title  to  leadership,  he 
must  do  something  to  justify  it.  The  amnesty  question 
had  some  obvious  recommendations  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  for  the  moment  the  popular  cry  in  Paris,  and  the 
politician  who  identifies  himself  with  it  may  look  for  at 
least  a  passing  popularity  in  a  constituency  which  M. 
Gambetta  must  find  it  daily  harder  to  keep  in  hand. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  has  lately  supposed  that  it  could 
be  staved  off  for  ever,  so  that  when  once  the  discussion  of 


it  is  over,  even  moderate  Republicans  may  feel  grateful  to 
M.  Gambetta  for  getting  the  question  out  of  the  way. 
But  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  got  out  of  the  way  is 
likely  to  land  M.  Gambetta  in  new  difficulties  not  less 
serious  than  those  which  he  has  surmounted.  If  he  had 
no  enemies,  it  might  matter  little  that  he  has  just  shown 
that  the  Ministers  are  nothing  more  than  his  puppets, 
and  that  whenever  he  wants  to  act  without  them,  he  has 
only  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Left,  or  to  make  a  speech  in 
the  Chamber,  to  see  his  wishes  as  carefully  carried  out  as 
though  he  were  an  absolute  sovereign.  As  it  is,  the 
spectacle  is  one  which  is  excellently  suited  to  stimulate 
the  ambition  of  those  deputies  who  think  themselves 
equal  to  M.  Gambetta  in  everything  but  the  actual  pos- 
session of  power.  It  is  useless  for  them  to  deny 
his  supremacy,  since  the  fact  that  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Chamber  have  rivalled  one  another  in  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  have  accepted  the  amnesty  the 
moment  that  they  were  sure  that  he  wished  them  to 
accept  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  supreme.  Yet 
the  position  he  occupies  is  so  unusual  that  they  may 
fairly  hope  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  long  to  hold 
it.  To  say  that  the  man  who  possesses  the  sub- 
stance of  power  should  possess  the  form  is  not  to  proclaim 
yourself  the  enemy  of  M.  Gambetta  ;  it  is  only  to  espouse 
the  better  opinion  in  a  grave  constitutional  controversy. 
The  French  Constitution  knows  of  a  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  of  Ministers  appointed  by  him,  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chambers  for  their  policy.  It  knows 
nothing  of  a  man  who  is  neither  President  nor  Minister, 
and  yet  enjoys  a  degree  of  authority  greater  than  that  of 
President  and  Minister  put  together.  With  two  offices 
virtually  awaiting  his  acceptance — for,  if  M.  Gambetta 
chose  to  be  either  President  or  Minister,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  his  ability  to  get  rid  of  the  present  occupant  of 
either  post — there  is  much  reason  in  the  contention  that 
he  ought  either  to  make  up  his  mind  which  to  take,  or  to 
cease  to  discharge  informally  the  functions  of  both.  If  he 
were  President  of  the  Republic,  he  could  have  Ministers 
forced  upon  him.  If  he  were  Prime  Minister,  he  could  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  a  hostile  vote.  In  his  present  posi- 
tion he  is  free  from  both  dangers,  and,  by  consequence,  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  those  who  secretly  wish  to  see 
him  discredited  and  dismissed  should  be  eager  to  force  on 
him  the  greatness  which  they  hope  would  prove  so  fatal 
a  possession.  The  course  which  M.  Gambetta  has  taken  on 
the  amnesty  question  will  very  much  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  that  he  must  rise  higher  yet  before  they 
can  hope  to  drag  him  down.  A  President  of  the  Chamber 
who  is  at  once  the  master  and  the  servant  of  those  whose 
deliberations  he  gnides — a  dictator  who  wears  no  recoo:- 
nized  ensign  of  power  and  can  shelter  himself  behind  the 
neutral  character  of  his  functions  whenever  it  pleases  him 
■ — is  a  personage  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  attack  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success.  France  has  long  looked  forward 
to  the  eventual  assumption  by  M.  Gambetta  of  the  chief 
place  in  the  State,  and  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince her  that  the  time  when  this  desire  should  be  gratified 
has  at  length  arrived.  There  can  be  no  question  that  M. 
Gambetta  realizes  this  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  adversaries, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  long  before  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  he  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure  or  is  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  yield- 
ing to  it. 


PERMISSIVE  VACCINATION. 

THERE  is  every  reason — it  would  be  more  logical, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  there  has  until  now  been  every 
reason — to  suppose  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
anxious  that  the  spread  of  small-pox  and  of  contempt  of 
the  law  should  alike  be  discouraged.  If  this  theory  of 
their  wishes  is  to  be  retained,  as  we  are  sincerely  desirous 
it  should  be,  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for 
a  Bill  which  has  recently  been  introduced  to  modify  the 
laws  relating  to  vaccination.  That  these  laws  need  modi- 
fication is  possible.  They  are  not  infrequently  disobeyed 
from  carelessness ;  they  are  occasionally  openly  defied. 
As  neither  of  these  modes  of  treating  a  statute  deserves 
any  encouragement,  any  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  observance  of  the  law  more 
general  would  have  a  good  claim  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  apparently 
got    as   far    as    the    recognition    that    some  changa 
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is  wanted  in  the  Vaccination  Acts  ;  bat,  having  reached 
this  point,  they  have  unfortunately  persuaded  themselves 
that  any  change  in  them  will  be  an  improvement.  At 
least,  if  they  have  not  persuaded  themselves  of  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  contents  of  their  Bill.  The 
object  which  the  legislator  ought  to  keep  in  view  is  the 
enforcement  of  vaccination  upon  the  wrong-headed  mino- 
rity which  is  determined,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  make 
every  Englishman's  house  his  own  small-pox  hospital.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  this.  During  the  prevalence  of  a  small-pox  epi- 
demic it  might  be  easy,  if  only  the  epidemic  were 
universal  enough,  to  obtain  fresh  legislation  of  the 
most  stringent  kind.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  vacci- 
nation is  its  own  worst  enemy.  It  has  made  small- 
pox so  rare  by  comparison  with  what  it  once  was 
that  people  are  no  longer  keenly  persuaded  of  its  ab- 
solute necessity.  If  the  Anti- Vaccinators  could  have 
their  way,  and  every  third  person  met  in  the  street 
was  once  more  marked  by  small-pox,  to  pass  a  highly 
satisfactory  Vaccination  Act  would  be  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  The  only  danger  would  then  be  that  Parlia- 
ment, in  an  excess  of  fear,  might  make  the  penalties  for 
omitting  to  have  a  child  vaccinated  too  severe  for  magis- 
trates to  care  to  inflict  them.  As  it  is,  nobody  seems 
much  to  care  whether  small-pox  is  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing. But,  if  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  people's  fears,  it  may 
not — at  least  it  ought  not  to — be  useless  to  appeal  to 
their  sense  that  the  law  should  not  be  brought  into 
ridicule.  That  the  operation  of  the  new  Vaccination  Bill 
must  tend  directly  to  bring  the  law  into  ridicule 
seems  to  be  clear.  The  conversion  of  a  positive 
command  into  a  command  which  may  be  evaded  by 
the  simple  process  of  taking  out  a  licence  for 
disobedience  puts  the  legislator  into  this  dilemma : 
Either  he  thinks  the  command  important,  and  then  he 
has  no  business  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  to  be  compromised 
by  a  money  payment ;  or  he  thinks  it  unimportant,  and 
then  he  has  no  right  to  punish  people  for  disobeying  it.  At 
present  the  law  orders  every  parent  to  have  his  child  vac- 
cinated, and  in  the  event  of  his  omitting  to  do  it  punishes 
him  by  a  fine.  If  Mr.  Dodson's  Bill  passes,  the  Jaw  will 
still  order  every  parent  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  will  intimate  to  him  in  a  sort  of  aside 
— unless  you  would  prefer  paying  a  pound  to  be  let  off. 
Indeed,  in  districts  where  the  feeling  against  vaccination 
happens  to  have  infected  the  magistracy,  a  man  may  be  let 
off  for  much  less  than  a  pound.  There  is  an  alternative 
provision  in  the  Bill  that  no  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  against  any  person  for  breaking  the  law 
if  the  offender  has  already  been  fined  twice.  Two 
penalties,  therefore,  however  small  —  say  a  shilling 
each — will  enable  a  man  to  snap  his  fingers  at  every 
sanitary  authority,  and  to  secure  for  his  children  the 
sacred  privilege  of  catching  small-pox  whenever  there  is 
6mall-pox  to  be  caught. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  measure  is  one 
which  traces  it  to  an  exaggerated  dread  of  being  illogical. 
Its  defenders  will  probably  maintain  that,  to  be  consistent, 
the  law  ought  to  go  a  great  deal  further  than  it  does.  If 
the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  vaccination  of  every  child,  to 
set  about  attaining  it  by  punishing  those  who  refuse  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated  is  to  prefer  a  highly  roundabout 
process  to  a  direct  one.  Why  not  leave  the  parent  alone, 
and  order  the  policeman  to  take  the  child  to  the  vac- 
cinator ?  The  answer  of  course  is  that  to  do  this  would 
be  to  render  the  working  of  the  law  so  unpopular 
that  it  might  in  the  end  defeat  its  purpose.  A  pro- 
cess is  efficacious  in  proportion  as  it  effects  the  object 
for  which  it  is  resorted  to,  not  in  pi'oportion  as  it  seems 
calculated  to  effect  it.  It  would  be  of  very  little  use  to 
give  the  police  authority  to  look  at  every  baby's  arm,  and, 
if  the  vaccination  marks  were  not  forthcoming,  to  take  the 
child  off  to  the  doctor,  if  the  police  perfectly  understood 
that  they  would  get  no  praise  for  using  their  authority, 
and  no  blame  for  omitting  to  use  it.  The  law  might  be 
perfectly  consistent,  but  if  at  the  same  time  it  were 
perfectly  unworkable,  the  consistency  would  not  make 
obedience  to  it  at  all  more  general.  Well,  then,  the 
Government  must  be  supposed  to  say,  since  you  admit 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to  vaccinate  children  by 
force,  what  is  the  good  of  going  on  multiplying  fines  ? 
You  get  no  nearer  the  vaccination  of  the  child,  while  you 
make  the  law  more  and  more  disliked.  Neither  of 
these  imaginary  objections  seems  borne  out  by  facts. 


It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
obstinate  fanatics,  the  law  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
obeyed  by  them  when  they  have  been  fined  twenty  times 
than  when  they  have  been  fined  once.  But  these  are 
exceptional  instances  of  obstinacy.  Probably  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  an  objection  to  vaccination  do 
not  feel  that  objection  so  strongly  as  to  make  them  submit 
to  any  serious  inconvenience  rather  than  forego  it.  Now 
to  be  fined  once  is  not  a  serious  inconvenience.  It  is 
hardly  more  than  going  to  the  Post  Office  to  pay  the  dog 
tax  or  the  carriage  duty.  When,  however,  this  fine  has 
to  be  paid  in  uncertain  amounts,  and  with  uncertain  fre- 
quency, the  constancy  of  the  anti-vaccination  fanatic  is 
much  more  severely  tried.  No  one  very  much  minds  being 
once  summoned  by  a  cabman  ;  but,  if  the  chance  of  a 
summons  had  to  be  incurred  every  time  that  a  cab 
was  hired,  a  great  deal  more  walking  exercise 
would  bo  taken.  The  last  thing  that  the  law 
should  do  is  to  encourage  those  whose  obedience  it 
demands  to  gauge  accui'ately  its  power  of  enforcing 
obedience.  A  little  obscurity  is  here  a  decided  advantage. 
The  man  who  knows  that,  in  refusing  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated,  he  is  entering  upon  a  conflict  of  which  the 
duration  and  severity  are  alike  uncertain  will  be  very 
much  less  likely  to  venture  upon  such  a  refusal  than  the  man 
who  knows  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  him  is  to 
have  to  pay  a  pound  for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  his 
whim.  In  the  former  case  the  law  does  not  announce 
beforehand  that  it  does  not  mind  being  disobeyed,  and  if, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  very  obstinate  anti-vaccinator 
succeeds  in  wearying  the  authorities  into  taking  no  further 
proceedings  against  him,  it  is  the  authorities,  not  the  law, 
that  is  in  fault.  Mr.  Dodson  proposes  to  make  the  law  pro- 
claim its  carelessness  about  being  obeyed  in  the  very  same 
breath  in  which  it  issues  the  command.  It  would  give 
every  recalcitrant  parent  his  choice  whether  to  take  his 
child  to  the  vaccinator  or  to  pay  for  permission  to  keep  it 
at  home.  When  that  permission  could  be  got  for  a  single 
payment  of  a  sovereign,  it  would  become  a  point  of 
honour  with  every  objector  to  show  that  he  held  his 
opinion  to  be  worth  more  than  20s.  What  amount  of  re- 
spect could  a  law  hope  to  obtain,  or  feel  to  deserve,  which 
carried  its  own  impotence  thus  writ  large  on  its  forehead  ? 
Just  as  much,  and  no  more,  as  the  legislators  who  have 
made  themselves  responsible  for  so  wanton  a  proposal. 


WHAT  IS  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION? 

TT^E  are  not  fond  of  Select  Committees.  They  are 
V  V  often  ingenious  devices  for  telling  people  what  they 
knew  before,  or  for  helping  them  to  postpone  doing  what 
they  very  well  know  that  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  however,  that  the  victory  which  Lord  Norton  won 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  had  been  directed  to  in- 
quiry into  the  proper  frontier  line  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education  rather  than  to  the  immediate  excision 
of  the  Fourth  Schedule  from  the  Code.  We  do  not  mean  of 
course  that  the  Code  itself,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Education  Department  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Par- 
liament as  regards  the  grants  made  to  schools,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  the 
Department  has  not  done  its  duty.  What  is  now  wanted 
is  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
upon  a  point  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  raised. 
The  debate  in  the  Lords  has  shown  that  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  object  of  Lord  Norton's 
effort.  His  motion  has  been  represented  as  a  mere 
expression  of  a  reactionary  desire  to  make  elementary 
education  as  nearly  worthless  as  is  decently  possible  ;  and 
when  it  is  objected  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  hardly 
the  man  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  an  agitation  of  this  kind, 
it  is  answered  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  been  led 
away  by  his  peculiar  views  about  what  ought  to  be 
included  in  elementary  education.  Consequently  the 
result  of  Friday's  division  will  probably  be  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  re-argued  with  a  different  result  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  that  on  the  strength  of  this  the  Government 
will  meet  the  address  from  the  Lords  with  a  polite  refusal. 

If,  however,  the  two  questions  just  mentioned  were 
thrashed  out  by  a  really  strong  Committee,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  deal  with  it  in  this  way.  The 
chatterers  about  live  knowledge  would  fare  but  ill 
under  cross-examination  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
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Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  evidence  would  make  it  hard 
to  assert  any  longer  that  opposition  to  the  Fourth 
Schedule  is  opposition  to  elementary  education.  It 
is  plain  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  Lord  Norton  will 
not  be  achieved  without  a  good  deal  more  exertion  than  is 
involved  in  a  two  hours'  debate  before  dinner,  and  unless 
some  real  step  towards  it  is  made  in  a  very  short  time,  it 
will  probably  not  be  achieved  at  all.  If  Parliament,  said 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  does  not  interfere  now,  interference 
will  soon  become  impossible.  The  vested  interests  of 
various  kinds  which  have  grown  up  round  the  present 
system  of  elementary  education  are  so  many  and  so  powerful 
that  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to  attack  them. 
The  last  School  Board  elections  made  it  pretty  evident  that 
no  effectual  aid  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ratepayers.  Natu- 
rally enough,  a  ratepayer  whose  child  is  receiving  a  largely 
gratuitous  education  is  more  interested  in  maintaining 
this  kind  of  expenditure  than  half  a  dozen  ratepayers  who 
have  no  children  in  this  position  are  in  reducing  it.  Those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  elementary  education,  whether 
as  managers  or  teachers,  are  naturally  disposed  to  magnify 
their  office,  and  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  their 
schools  more  interesting  to  themselves,  if  not  to  the 
children.  Nor,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  effect  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Education  Code  by  the  aid  of  educational 
economists,  would  it  be  altogether  desirable  to  do  so. 
Undoubtedly  the  question  of  expense  has  a  fair  claim  to 
consideration ;  but  the  attack  upon  the  present  Code 
ought  not  to  be  conducted  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  upon 
that  ground.  If  it  is  so  conducted,  confusion  is  sure  to 
arise  between  the  expenses  attendant  upon  a  really  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  an 
education  which  professes  to  be  elementary  and  is  not.  A 
crusade  in  favour  of  economy  pure  and  simple  would  be 
as  likely  to  cut  down  the  former  outlay  as  the  latter.  It  is 
important  to  keep  before  the  public  that  the  fatal  objection 
to  the  present  Code  is,  not  that  it  spends  too  much  money 
on  elementary  education,  but  that  it  spends  too  much 
money  on  secondary  education  given  at  the  wrong  time 
in  the  wrong  place  and  to  the  wrong  children,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  expenditure  elementary  educa- 
tion really  suffers.  If  Parliament  is  of  opinion  that  the 
extension  of  State  aid  to  secondary  education  is  desirable, 
we  have  no  wish  to  oppose  it.  The  taxpayers  have  a  right 
to  spend  their  money  in  the  ways  which  please  them  best, 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  ways  in  which  their 
money  is  now  spent  which  confer  less  benefit  on  the 
community  than  would  be  conferred  by  a  good  system  of 
secondary  education.  What  we  object  to  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  imperfect  and  practically  useless  smattering  of 
secondary  education  into  elementary  schools.  It  is  no 
answer  to  Mr.  Arnold's  question,  Why  do  School  Boards 
press  specific  subjects  into  elementary  schools  ?  to  say  that, 
if  they  are  not  taught  in  elementary  schools,  they  will  be 
taught  nowhere.  They  might  as  well  be  taught  nowhere 
as  taught  in  elementary  schools,  because  they  cannot  be 
taught  properly  there.  To  teach  them  improperly  is  at  best 
simply  useless,  while,  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  their  being 
taught  where  they  might  be  taught  properly,  it  is  actively 
mischievous. 

It  is  convenient,  of  course,  for  the  opponents  of  Lord 
Norton's  motion  to  assume  that  the  excision  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule  would  condemn  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  to  a  dreary  routine  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Those  who  make  this  complaint  show  that 
they  have  not  read  the  Code  which  they  essay  to 
defend.  If  the  Fourth  Schedule  were  struck  out, 
and  not  a  word  said  about  "  translation  of  conversa- 
"  tional  sentences  "  into  French  or  German,  with  "toler- 
able correctness  of  pronunciation,"  or  even  about  the 
parallelograms  of  velocities  and  forces,  the  19th  article, 
C.  1,  would  remain.  We  will  quote  this  paragraph 
in  full,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  time 
to  master  the  facts  of  what  they  talk  or  write  about. 
Managers,  it  says,  may  claim  "  the  sum  of  2s.  (or  4s.)  per 
"  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  of  children, 
"  above  7  years  of  age,  in  attendance  throughout  the  year 
"  (Article  26),  if  the  classes  from  which  the  children  are 
"  examined  above  Standard  I.  pass  a  creditable  examina- 
"  tion  in  any  one  (or  two)  of  such  definite  subjects  of  in- 
"  struction  as  are  shown  by  the  time-table  to  have  been 
"  taught  throughout  the  year  through  reading  lessons,  illus- 
"  trated,  if  necessary,  by  maps,  diagrams,  specimens,  &c, 
"  and  according  to  a  graduated  scheme  which  the  Inspector 
"  reports  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children." 


Thus,  if  Lord  Norton  had  done  his  worst,  and  the  Fourth 
Schedule  had  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  abortive  educa- 
tional projects,  money  would  still  be  paid  for  proficiency 
in  "geography,  natural  history,  physical  geography,  natural 
"  philosophy,  history,  social  economy,  &o."  provided  that 
whole  classes,  and  not  merely  individual  children,  passed 
a  creditable  examination,  and  that  these  subjects  had  been 
taught  throughout  the  year  through  reading  lessons. 
Thus  the  Code,  with  the  Fourth  Schedule  left  out,  would 
contain  a  reasonable  scheme  for  teaching  the  children  such 
elements  of  knowledge  as  can  be  conveyed  through  their 
reading  lessons,  and  thus  preventing  their  reading  from 
becoming  a  mere  routine.  All  that  the  Fourth  Schedule 
docs  over  and  above  the  clause  which  has  just  been  quoted 
is  to  provide  for  the  further  teaching  of  individual  children 
in  subjects  "  which  have  not  been  taken  during  the  year 
"  as  class  subjects."  In  other  words,  it  goes  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  elementary  knowledge  of  definite  sub- 
jects can  be  conveyed  as  a  part  of  elementary  instruction — 
that  is,  through  the  processes  by  which,  and  to  the  children 
to  whom,  elementary  instruction  is  ordinarily  imparted, 
and  singles  out  particular  children  for  subjection  to  par- 
ticular teaching  distinct  from  that  given  to  the  school 
generally.  If  this  is  elementary  education  the  phrase 
has  ceased  to  be  used  in  its  obvious  meaning.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  if  our  educational  legislation  should  need  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  lexicon  of  words  employed  in  an  un- 
usual sense. 


DEGENERATION. 

PERHAPS  the  last  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  Golden  Age  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  that  all  savages  have  fallen  from  a  higher 
civilization — in  other  words,  have  degenerated.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  comfort  which  this  doctrine  lias  given  to  many 
excellent  people.  Why  should  we  rejoice  in  man's  great 
alacrity  in  sinking  ?  The  other,  and  now  more  successful 
hypothesis,  that  most  savages  are  people  who  have  painfully 
climbed  the  earliest  steps  in  the  ladder  of  progress,  seems 
really  more  genial  and  more  optimistic.  If  we  let  the  natives 
of  the  Admiralty  Islands  alone  for  a  few  thousand  years,  per- 
haps they  may  evolve  the  idea  of  "  making  them  breeches  to 
wear,"  like  Bryan  O'Lynn.  And  this  seems  a  more  cheerful 
hypothesis  than  that  of  persons  who  hold  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Admiralty  Islanders  were  once  quite  well  dressed,  and  that  they 
gradually  threw  away  all  raiment  but  the  decorative  shells  in  which 
they  now  go  bravely.  But  it  clearly  will  not  do  to  deny  the  existence 
of  degeneration  as  a  fact  in  human  history.  The  British  pauper, 
the  British  criminal,  is  often  a  creature  much  more  truly  mindless, 
much  feebler  of  will,  much  less  ingenious  than  the  naked  savage. 
Yet  the  pauper  or  the  criminal  may  be  the  descendant  of  the 
Plantagenets.  In  the  same  way  the  modern  Egyptians  are  inferior 
perhaps  to  the  fellahs  of  the  Ptolemys,  and  the  modern  Greek  does 
not  come  up  to  "  the  ancient  Spartan  ticket."  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  imperial  race  of  Rome  degenerated,  and  if  the  ferocious 
Mayas  of  Central  America  are  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of 
Uxmal  and  Palenque,  they  too  have  fallen  off  sadly  from  their  early 
glories. 

The  whole  subject  of  degeneration  has  lately  been  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Ray  Lankester  in  a  little  volume  which  we  hope  shortly  to 
notice  more  particularly.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  apply  his 
theories  to  apparent  cases  of  degeneration  in  man.  Mr.  Lankester, 
as  a  true  Darwinian,  begins  at  the  beginning,  with  rudimentary 
sea-beasts  and  such  small  deer.  There  are,  he  says,  certain  animals 
which  show  a  local  or  limited  degeneration.  The  common  lizard 
(Lacerta)  has  five  toes,  the  Bipes  has  only  a  pair  of  stumps.  The 
Bipes  reminds  us  of  the  pobble  in  Mr.  Lear's  poem  : — 

The  Pobble,  who  has  no  toes, 

Had  once  as  many  as  we  ; 

When  they  said  to  him  he  might  lose  them  all, 

He  replied,  "  Fish,  riddle-de-dee." 

Suppose  this  local  degeneration  to  extend  to  all  the  important 
organs,  so  that  not  only  the  toes,  but  the  mouth  and  digestive 
organs,  were  obliterated,  and  we  have  an  instance  of  pretty 
thorough  degeneration.  In  degeneration,  then,  "  the  organism 
becomes  adapted  to  less  varied  and  less  complex  conditions  of  life." 
The  Ascidian's  life,  for  example,  is  far  from  being  either  varied  or 
complex.  No  animal  is  less  inclined,  or  indeed  less  able  to 
"  burn,"  as  Mr.  Pater  says,  "  with  a  hard  gem-like  flame."  No 
creature  is  more  "  sessile  or  immobile,"  none  fails  more  absolutely  to 
"  maintain  an  ecstasy"  or  to  cultivate  high  passions.  The 
Ascidian  is  a  tough  mass,  like  a  leather  bottle  with  two  openings, 
and  sea-water  continually  goes  in  at  one  opening  and  out  at  the 
other.  That  is  all  the  life  of  the  Ascidian.  Now  Mi-.  Lankester  holds 
that  the  Ascidian  is  an  awful  example  of  degeneration.  The  crea- 
ture has  known  better  times.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
young  Ascidians,  in  the  tadpole  stage,  are  comparatively  Hvely  and 
complex.  At  a  certain  period  the  festive  tadpole  fixes  his  head  to 
a  rock,  his  eye  disappears,  and  his  outer  skin  grows  hard  and 
leather-like.    As  is  the  race  of  Ascidians,  so  is  that  of  man.  In 
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youth  we  are  lively  and  complex.  We  have  hearts,  sentiments, 
desires  ;  we  try  many  things.  Then,  like  the  Ascidian  tadpole,  we 
lis  our  heads  to  a  rock — that  is,  take  to  a  profession,  or  go  into 
Parliament,  or  otherwise  form  fixed  habits.  We  lose  our  eyes, 
like  the  Ascidian  tadpole,  our  eyes  for  the  beauty  of  the  world  ;  we 
live  in  towns ;  our  hearts  cease  to  exist;  the  young  poet  within 
us  expires;  we  cease  to  be  sensitive;  our  "  outer  skin  grows  hard 
and  leather-like."  Thus  a  scientific  observer  of  a  higher  species 
than  ours  would  justly  conclude  that  a  middle-aged  City  man  or 
barrister  is  really  a  degenerate,  not  an  elaborated,  being.  Our 
youth  proves  that  we  were  meant  for  higher  things,  and  that 
money-making  is  not  really  the  end  and  aim  of  human 
existence. 

Animals  degenerate  when  their  ancestors  have  taken  to  im- 
mobile or  to  parasitic  habits  of  life.  Among  men  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  represents  the  animal  whose  ancestors  have 
taken  to  immobile  habits  of  life.  They  have  scratched  the  same 
acres  since  the  English  Conquest.  Thus  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  so  degenerate  from  the  common  Englisb  standard  that  the 
County  Franchise  Bill  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  For  examples 
of  human  parasites  we  may  choose  paupers  and  critics.  That 
paupers  breed  still  lower  paupers  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  That 
a  purely  critical  or  parasitical  literature  degenerates  into  drivel  and 
superstition  is  a  truth  scarcely  less  generally  admitted.  But  there 
are  other  ways  of  degenerating.  Life  may  be  made  too  easy  and 
simple,  and  thus  men  decay.  Let  us  imagine,  with  Mr.  Laukester, 
a  race  o  '  animals  fitted  and  accustomed  to  catch  their  food,  and 
possessed  of  a  variety  of  organs  to  help  them  in  the  task.  Then 
let  these  animals  acquire  a  taste  for  carbonic  acid,  dissolved  in  the 
■water  around  them.  The  animals  will  give  themselves  up  to  the 
facile  enjoyment  of  carbonic  acid.  "  They  would  cease  to  hunt 
their  food,  and  would  bask  in  the  sunlight,  taking  food  in  by  the 
surface,  as  plants  do  by  their  leaves."  Certain  small  worms  seem 
to  live  in  this  manner,  which,  to  overworked  men,  seems  not  with- 
out its  merits.  The  stomachs  of  these  happy  reptiles  have  almost 
disappeared,  because  they  are  no  longer  wanted.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  human  parallels  to  the  worm.  Races 
who  live  in  a  kind  of  "  ready-made  land,"  near  the 
Tropics,  are  commonly  degenerate.  The  indignant  Englishman 
bids  the  emancipated  negro  toil,  but  the  black  man  does  not  see 
the  necessity.  He  lolls  in  the  sun  and  sucks  sugar-cane.  His 
active  powers  diminish,  but  he  is  not  unhappyr.  In  Brazil,  says 
the  traveller,  the  nigger's  life  is  too  easy.  He  goes  out  and  plucks 
a  melon ;  he  scoops  out  the  inside  and  eats  it ;  he  puts  one-half  of 
the  shell  on  his  head,  and  sits  down  on  the  other  half,  and  is  satis- 
fied. Men  who  find  life  so  easy  take  it  easily.  They  neither  toil 
uor  spin,  nor  read  nor  write :  and  if  tobacco  is  a  produce  of  the 
soil,  they  degenerate  into  mere  smoking  vegetables.  A  European 
example  is  the  degeneration  of  the  Irish,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  potato.  But  this  topic  has  furnished  an  un- 
dying illustration  for  the  use  of  political  economists.  Perhaps  the 
degeneration  of  the  Roman  people  may  be  traced  to  the  ease  with 
which  bread  was  obtained  from  the  granaries  of  Egypt  and  the 
public  charity  under  the  Empire.  When  the  demagogue  in 
Aristophanes  offered  the  spoils  of  the  Athenian  Empire  to  all  the 
citizens,  he  was  preparing  a  similar  degeneration. 

Mr.  Laukester  thinks  that  degeneration  may  partly  explain  the 
condition  of  "  the  most  barbarous  races,  such  as  the  Fuegians, 
the  Bushmen,  and  even  the  Australians.  They  exhibit  evi- 
dence of  being  descended  from  ancestors  more  cultivated  than 
themselves."  This  is  a  statement  which  is  frequently  made, 
though  we  do  not  precisely  know  where  the  evidence  to  which 
he  refers  can  be  found.  But,  granting  that  he  is  right,  we  scarcely 
see  how  the  processes  of  degeneration  already  explained  came  into 
action,  for  example,  among  the  Fuegians.  It  is  rather  the  hard- 
ness than  the  opulent  ease  of  their  existence  that  strikes  the  ob- 
server. Probably  no  race  ever  willingly  settled  in  such  a  land  of 
starvation,  of  fire  and  frost,  as  that  which  they  inherit.  To  get 
shellfish  enough  for  each  day's  meal  seems  a  sufficiently  difficult 
task.  It  may  be  the  changelessness  of  their  mode  of  lingering  on 
the  earth's  surface  that  has  stinted  their  growth  in  body  and  mind. 
But  surely  poverty  and  hardness  of  life  alone  will  make  men  de- 
generate as  readily  as  will  indolent  ease.  The  life  of  the  Australian 
black  fellow  can  only  make  him  degenerate  by  causing  him  to 
cultivate  the  animal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  human  faculties.  The 
continent  of  Australia  lacks  the  plants  and  animals  necessary  to 
civilization.  There  are  neither  cereals  nor  beasts  of  burden.  If 
the  Australians  are  really  degenerate,  it  must  be  because  they 
came  from  some  other  land  where  their  ancestors  had  advantages 
in  the  way  of  food  and  of  domesticated  animals.  You  cannot 
train  the  kangaroo  to  draw  carts ;  and  the  opossum,  the  wombat, 
the  bandicoot  ("  that  wildly  sympathetic  brute,"  as  the  poet  calls 
it),  the  native  cat,  and  the  native  bat  are  equally  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  domestication.  The  clover-fern,  too, 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  wheat,  and  the  yam  is  about  as 
nutritious  as  the  radish.  Gums,  raspberries,  and  wild 
cherries  do  not  supply  what  Homer  calls  the  "marrow  of 
men,"  and  thus  the  bareness  and  meagreness  of  their  resources 
constrained  the  Australians  to  a  wandering  hunting  life.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  that  life,  perhaps  they  are  rather  to  be 
reckoned  as  advanced  and  progressive  than  degenerate.  Indeed 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  in  a  recent  article  in  Nature,  seems  to  look 
on  the  hard  careful  life  as  a  cause,  not  of  degeneration,  but  of 
improvement.  He  draws  the  moral  that  "  labour  and  effort, 
struggle  and  difficulty,  discomfort  and  pain,"  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  all  nrogress,  whether  physical  or  mental.    "  The 


lower  the  organism,  the  more  need  there  is  of  these  ever- 
present  stimuli,  not  only  to  effect  progress,  but  to  avoid  retro- 
gression." 

Plato  solved  the  problem  of  degeneration  in  a  manner  very  un- 
like that  which  science  suggests.  Starting  from  perfection,  he 
imagined  that  in  all  human  affairs  a  fatal  element  of  imperfec- 
tion must  manifest  itself.  "  Fertility  and  sterility  of  soul  and 
body  occur  when  certain  circles  are  completed.  But  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  things  in  men  all  the  wisdom  and 
education  of  your  rulers  will  not  attain ;  the  laws  which 
regulate  them  will  not  be  discovered  by  an  intelligence 
which  is  alloyed  with  sense."  There  is  a  necessity,  a 
fatality,  in  the  process  of  degeneration,  which  mortal 
wisdom  can  neither  detect  nor  retard.  And,  so  far,  Plato's 
wisdom  is  wisdom  still.  It  is  only  in  the  past,  and  when  we 
deal  with  evils  beyond  remedy,  with  races  sunk  hopelessly  from 
their  ancient  vigour,  that  we  can  explain  the  slow  process  of  de- 
generation. 

Our  own  times  are  too  near  us  to  be  studied  in  a  correct  per- 
spective. The  forces  at  work  are  too  many,  too  subtle,  and  too 
powerful  to  be  diverted  from  their  scope.  We  advance  or  decline 
iusensibly,  and  neither  the  Darwinian  nor  the  statesman  can  avert 
or  hasten  the  inevitable  end.  Probably  we  must  be  content  with 
the  optimism  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  sees  in  evil  "  the  essential 
condition  of  progress  .  .  .  which  will  only  cease  when  the 
mind  has  become  so  thoroughly  healthy,  so  well  balanced,  and  so 
highly  organized  that  the  happiness  derived  from  mental  activity, 
moral  harmony,  and  the  social  affections  will  itself  be  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  higher  progress  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  perfect 
life."  But  it  is  certain  that  degeneration  will  take  its  turn  in 
weaving  the  web  of  history  till  we  are  all  what  Mr.  Wallace 
hopes  we  may  be,  after  which  will  follow  the  coming  of  the 
Coquecigrues.  Till  that  happy  hour  too  much  ease  and  too  much 
hardness  of  life,  failure  and  prosperity,  will  work  towards  national 
degeneration.  But  for  individuals  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  avoid  the 
example  of  the  Ascidian,  and  not  to  fix  the  head  to  the  rock  of 
habit. 


POLITICAL  IIIGII-COCKALORUM. 

KING  CHARLES  II.,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  half  the  things  he  saw  in  this 
world  reminded  him  of  the  tales  of  Mother  Goose  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  to  the  philosopher  the  sports  and  legends  of  his  youth  con- 
stantly supply  parallels  to  the  experience  of  his  riper  age.  The 
sufferings  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  recently  reminded  us 
of  a  quaintly  named  pastime  which  used  to  be — perhaps  which  is — 
a  favourite  one  with  the  youth  of  England.  A  board  having  been 
set  at  an  inclined  plane,  you  pushed  with  a  miniature  cue  a  glass 
marble  up  a  sort  of  alley,  the  top  of  which  it  occasionally  failed  to 
reach.  But  when  it  had  reached  it,  and  turned  the  corner,  its 
troubles  began.  Apparently  the  laws  of  gravity  might  be  relied 
on  to  conduct  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  board,  where  its  haven  was ; 
but  the  way  was  beset  with  many  cunning  brass  pegs,  against  which 
the  poor  marble  was  not  merely  sorely  bumped  and  buffeted,  but  also 
deflected  out  of  its  path.  To  the  philosophic  eye,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  recalls  that  marble  very  strongly,  both  in  its  apparent 
inability  to  govern  its  own  course,  and  in  the  vicious  way  in  which 
the  pegs  seem  to  present  themselves  in  all  directions  to  affront  and 
jostle  it.  During  the  last  few  days  four  at  least  of  these  impediments 
have  risen  up  in  its  way,  and  the  afflicted  marble  has  either  rolled 
from  one  to  the  other,  chipped  and  bruised  by  each,  or  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  similarly  unpleasant  contact.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
exceedingly  angular  and  awkward  offendiculum  known  as  the 
Bradlaugh  business ;  there  is,  secondly,  Mr.  Forster's  celebrated 
anonymous  Bill ;  there  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  remarkable  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Dodson  in  reference  to  vaccination ;  while  in  the  back- 
ground rise  a  whole  group  of  threatening  obstacles,  each  worse 
than  the  other,  and  each  raised  by  the  Home  Secretary's  Hares 
and  Rabbits  Bill.  Among  these  the  Ministerial  marble  conjugates 
the  verb  "  I  am  bumped  "  in  all  tenses — past,  present,  and  future ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  future  will  not  be  the  un- 
pleasantest  tense  of  all. 

As  for  the  Bradlaugh  debates  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
their  result  of  a  Ministerial  minority  of  forty-five  in  a  House 
where  there  is  a  normal  Ministerial  majority  of  a  hundred,  it  is 
difficult  to  rise  to  the  height  of  that  catastrophe.  Like  almost  all 
great  defeats  of  the  kind,  it  was  preluded  by  a  defeat  in  debate 
almost  as  remarkable.  The  balance  of  debating  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  equal  by  the  most 
devoted  antagonist  of  the  Ministry ;  yet  the  cause  was  so  bad  a 
one  that,  save  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  himself,  hardly 
any  champion  on  the  Ministerial  side  made  anything  like 
a  fight.  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  very  able  address  may 
be  said  to  have  resolved  itself  into  the  following  plaintive  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  "  We  don't  mind  evading  difficulties 
and  taking  back  ways,  and  why  should  you  be  so  particular?" 
But  Mr.  Blight's  appearance  on  Monday  made  up  for  this  by  an- 
ticipation. After  all,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
is  the  man  for  an  occasion  like  this,  where  the  tactics  obviously 
are  to  hit  out  all  round  and  never  mind  fouls.  Mr.  Bright  had 
not  been  long  on  his  legs  when,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a 
I  famous  legend,  "  bang  !  went "  the  justice,  generosity,  and  Chris- 
|  tianity  of  the  Opposition  at  a  single  blow.    We  always  knew 
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that  all  Tories  were  liars ;  but  we  had  thought  that  some  filthy 
rags  of  the  other  virtues  -were  possibly  left  them  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  vigorous  grasp  of  Mr.  Bright 
has  torn  off  these  leadings,  and  the  Tory  stands  in  his  nude  and 
native  blackness.  But,  to  do  Mr.  Bright  justice,  his  speech  was 
not  built  wholly  on  party  lines.  The  working  classes,  he  says, 
generally  care  as  little  for  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  as  the  upper 
classes  do  for  tho  practice  of  the  virtues  it  inculcates.  This  is 
something  like  a  swashing  blow.  At  one  swoop  Mr.  Bright 
divests  the  poor  of  their  faith  and  the  rich  of  their  works,  and 
leaves  British  Christianity  in  a  state  which  even  the  Tory,  mal- 
treated as  he  is,  may  regard  with  compassion.  A  member  of 
Parliament  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  must,  we  suppose,  be  counted 
among  the  upper  classes;  and,  if  so,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Bright 
is,  as  regards  one  at  least  of  the  primary  Christian  virtues,  a 
■very  fair  example  of  the  doctrine  he  lays  down.  But  there  was 
one  part  of  the  orator's  utterance  with  which  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  agreeing  most  cordially.  These  were  the  occasions,  he  said, 
"  which  try  men,"  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  occasion  is 
an  exceedingly  trying  one,  at  least  to  the  Government.  The  divi- 
sion of  Tuesday  was  as  much  a  direct  Government  defeat  as  if 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Kensington  had  been  in  the 
places  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  McLaren.  It  is  not  dignified 
for  a  Government  to  come  in  at  back  doors  like  thieves  and  robbers; 
but  for  a  Government  to  try  to  come  in  at  back  doors  and  to  fail, 
and  to  be  upset  into  the  immunditice  that  are  wont  to  lurk  about 
such  places,  into  the  bargain,  is  truly  a  painful  fate. 

Yet  this  painful  fate,  unfort  unately  for  those  who  suffered  it,  has 
plenty  of  background.  The  nameless  Bill  and  the  Vaccination  Bill 
and  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill  have  not  yet  resulted  in  any  actual 
division  against  the  Government ;  but  they  have  already  added 
to  the  list  of  eccentricities  which  make  even  their  supporters 
shake  the  doubtful  head  and  droop  the  saddened  eye.  01  all 
the  quaint  documents  that  ever  issued  from  the  Parliamentary 
press,  the  Bill  which  once  was  a  clause,  and  is  now  we  can 
hardly  say  what,  perhaps  presented  the  quaintest  appearance 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  first  given  to  the  world.  If 
we  wielded  Mr.  Tenniel's  pencil  instead  of  the  humbler  imple- 
ment lent  by  the  grey  goose,  we  should  like  to  depict  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  Macbeth  addressing  Mr.  Forster  as  a  promising  witch, 
with  the  obvious  legend  appended,  "  What  is't  thou  bring'st?  A 
Bill  without  a  name."  Though  indeed  the  name  of  that  Bill, 
if  not  that  of  its  too  modest  sponsor,  is  not  hard  to  fix.  The  name 
of  that  Bill  is  Robbery,  and  it  is  closely  related  to  several  more 
robust  children  of  the  same  family  which  have  been  openly  and 
manfully  fathered  by  certain  Irish  members.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends  are  anxious  that  the  Legislature  should  make  all  Irish 
tenant-farmers  a  present  of  so  many  years'  rent  out  of  their  land- 
lords' pockets.  Mr.  Forster  (or  the  nameless  one,  whoever  he  is)  is 
anxious  that  only  certain  scheduled  counties  should  confer  this 
precious  privilege  on  their  inhabitants.  But  the  counties  are  not 
fixed  by  any  hard  and  fast  line,  and  with  a  little  steady  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Parnellites  they  can  doubtless  be  multiplied.  We 
cau  only  say  that,  if  English  and  Scotch  landlords  do  not  give  the 
Government  another  rebuff  as  hard  as  the  Bradlaugh  one,  it  will 
be  strange.  And  this  brings  us  to  yet  another  rock  of  offence  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Ministerial  galley  is  hurrying,  and  that 
is  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill.  The  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  blew  in  last  Monday's  Times 
ought  to  warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  the  collision. 
Malo  mori  quam  fccdari,  says  Sir  Charles,  in  the  most  delightfully 
feudal  style,  and  he  continues  to  state  that  "  in  every  age  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  begin  by  rendering  weak  and  contemptible 
those  who  are  intended  to  be  victims."  These,  be  it  remembered, 
are  the  words  of  as  stout  a  Liberal  as  these  kingdoms  contain.  But 
if  it  will  render  the  landlords  of  England  weak  and  contemptible 
to  be  made  to  go  shares  with  their  tenants  in  their  own  rabbits, 
how  much  more  will  it  make  them  so  to  be  made  the  instruments 
of  robbing  their  Irish  brethren  ?  Between  the  nameless  Bill  and  the 
Bill  which  bears  the  name  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  we  fear  that  many 
a  brunt  awaits  the  hapless  marble.  Last  of  all  in  our  present  list — 
present  we  say,  for  the  best  of  Ministries  takes  care  to  provide  a 
new  one  every  week — comes  Mr.  Dodson's  superlative  Vaccination 
Bill,  the  Bill  which  provides  that  when  an  anti-vaccinationist 
has  been  adjudged  to  pay  the  full  penalty  once,  or  any  penalty 
twice,  he  shall  thenceforward  go  uninterfered  with.  In  this 
sublime  proposal,  often  as  the  Government  have  disappointed  us 
by  taking  a  fresh  flight,  we  cannot  but  think  that  even  they  have 
reached  their  apogee.  The  anti-vaccinationist  is  to  be  punished, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  prevented.  Some  shillings  are  to  be  taken 
out  of  him,  but  then  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  "  murder  the 
country  "  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  We  have  only  one  sugges- 
tion to  make,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  If  his  excellent  measure  be  carried, 
we  trust  that  there  may  be  issued  placards  like  those  now 
used  to  indicate  beer  and  tobacco  licences,  and  bearing  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  words  "licensed  to  spread  small-pox."  At  the 
second  conviction,  these  should  be  affixed  to  the  anti-vaccina- 
tionist's  door,  that  the  rest  of  the  population  may  at  any  rate  be 
enabled  to  give  him  the  widest  of  berths.  But  ere  that  day  we 
think  that,  in  the  modest  language  of  M.  Veuillot,  we  can  promise 
the  Government  "des  sensations." 

Amid  these  rocks  of  ridicule,  or  worse,  our  poor  marble  blunders 
about,  a  sight  to  draw  tears  from  iron  eyes.  But  there  is  one  little 
point  in  which  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good.  It  is  not  the 
lault  of  the  marble  that  it  gets  into  these  uncomfortable  situations, 


and  we  fear  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government.  No  force  mojeura 
obliged  them  to  hesitate  and  muddle,  to  palter  and  evade  about  the 
Bradlaugh  matter,  until  at  last  the  majority  of  forty-five  at  once 
rebuffed  them  and  left  them  in  a  worse  difficulty  than  before. 
They  are  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  under  any  physical  or  moral 
compulsion  to  mulct  the  English  landlord  of  half  his  shooting,  or 
the  Irish  landlord  of  the  whole  of  his  rent.  They  certainly  need 
not  have  executed  the  extraordinary  series  of  evolutions  which 
ended  in  the  appearance  of  the  nameless  Bill.  Nor  can  we  think 
that  accident  or  the  higher  powers  forced  on  Mr.  Dodson  the 
sublime  proposal  of  establishing  licensed  nurseries  for  small- 
pox. In  this  last  case  indeed,  if  in  no  other,  it  must  have  taken 
much  study,  many  weary  hours  of  thought,  before  even  such  a 
Ministry  can  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  folly.  The  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  we  fear  it  can  be  found  only 
by  reference  to  the  instructive  literature  of  burlesque.  In  the 
celebrated  voyage  undertaken  by  the  Bellman  and  his  crew  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  bowsprit  occasionally  got  mixed  with  the 
rudder.  We  suspect  that  in  the  Government  vessel  this  difficulty 
has  occurred,  and  has  been  obviated  by  doing  away  with  the 
rudder  altogether.  Certainly  there  are  singularly  few  signs  of 
guidance  in  the  extraordinary  progress  which  that  vessel  makes, 
or  rather  does  not  make.  Judging  by  the  way  already  made,  the 
House  of  Commons  will  have  to  sit  till  Christmas,  and  even  that 
will  be  no  good.  If  Bills  are  to  shed  their  clauses,  polyp  fashion, 
into  other  full  grown  Bills  at  a  moment's  notice;  if  every 
crotcheteer  is  to  be  licensed  to  carry  out  his  crotchet  at  the  peril 
of  the  nation  for  a  few  shillings  ;  if  Select  Committees  are  to  be 
appointed  and  reappointed  to  contradict  each  other,  and  the  Hou9e 
is  then  to  be  requested  to  ignore  both,  the  cheerful  earth  will  not 
soon  be  seen  by  the  weary  crew.  Or,  to  recur  to  our  first  parallel, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  marble  will  be  so  bumped  and  chipped, 
and  will  find  itself  lost  so  inextricably  among  the  ever-multiplying 
pegs,  that  it  will  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  plane  at  all. 


MOVING. 

THE  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  for  a  large  number  of 
English  people  a  not  wholly  festival  aspect  in  virtue  of  its 
character  as  one  of  the  usual  quarter-days.  Jn  various  outlying 
parts  of  Europe  the  day  is  celebrated  with  rites,  nominally  perhaps 
dedicated  to  the  saint,  but  really  surviving  from  pra3-0hristian,  it 
may  be  from  prffi-Aryan,  forms  of  society.  In  our  centres  of  com- 
merce it  is  kept  with  much  balancing  of  accounts,  and  the  sacri- 
ficing priests  are  the  bankers,  through  whose  convenient  ministration 
leaseholding  customers  are  wont  to  discharge  their  Midsum- 
mer rent.  But  Midsummer  brings  to  a  certain  number  of  house- 
holders a  more  exacting  and  visible  solemnity  than  the  depletion 
of  their  banking  account  by  a  simple  act  of  transfer.  If  we 
will  be  oracular  with  Dogberry,  we  may  say  that  to  pay  one's 
rent  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  the  end  of  a  lease  comes  by 
nature.  And  he  whose  lease  is  ended  must  needs  find  some  new 
shelter,  which,  paying  his  rent  and  performing  his  covenants,  he 
may  call  his  own  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  There  are  those, 
too,  who  leave  their  habitations  before  the  time,  being  straitened 
in  them  either  in  fact  or  in  fancy,  waxing  ambitious  in  prosperity, 
or  penurious  in  adversity ;  spurning  an  unfashionable  quarter, 
shunning  the  expensive  honour  of  the  situations  described  by 
house-agents  as  having  "an  eligible  address,"  or  seeking  elbow- 
room  for  growing  children.  Of  these  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
they  have  turned  their  houses  inside  out  by  their  own  wilful  act, 
and  that  any  inconvenience  they  suffer  in  passing  from  the  old 
dwelling  to  the  new  must  be  reckoned  to  their  own  folly. 
Nevertheless  pity,  though  disallowed  by  the  Stoics  and  some 
other  severe  philosophers  as  a  weakness  not  befitting  the 
character  of  the  wise  man,  is  human.  Mentem  mortalia  tangunt : 
it  were  too  nice  an  exercise  of  critical  justice  to  inquire  whether 
the  flitting  and  dispossessed  householder  on  whose  condition 
we  moralize  has  been  brought  into  his  troubles  by  mere  in- 
evitable effluxion  of  time  or  by  his  own  anticipation  of  the  fates. 
We  call  the  operation  a  move — a  term  coming  short  of  the  gravity 
of  the  subject,  though  perhaps  as  pregnant  and  sonorous  as  a 
monosyllable  allows.  The  French  demenagement  is  more  apt,  per- 
haps because  more  imposing  ;  to  ears  sharpened  by  experience  its 
five-syllabled  march  has  in  it  something  of  a  rumbling  to  and  fro, 
of  groanings  of  furniture,  of  pushing,  hammering,  and  scraping,  of 
bare  boards,  of  half-unpacked  cases,  of  the  materials  of  civilized 
habitation  resolved  into  their  elements  and  lying  in  heaps,  of  deso- 
lation and  dislocation. 

The  helpless  and  exiled  condition  of  the  housefather  to  whom 
a  child  is  born  has  for  long  years  been  a  theme  of  irreverent  mirth 
to  flippant  and  irresponsible  scribblers,  presumably  bachelors.  Far 
more  helpless  is  the 'state  of  the  householder  on  the  move,  but 
less  noticed  by  those  whose  occupation  is  to  make  sport  for  the 
public  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  perhaps  because  in  this  case 
the  sting  of  envy  is  absent.  He  is  for  two  or  three  days  as  it 
were  an  uneasy  "and  infirm  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  having  one  foot  in 
each  of  two  houses,  and  neither  secure.  His  fortunes  are  em- 
barked in  the  hazards  of  a  furniture-ramover's  van.  There  are 
moments  when  the  possession  of  his  most  necessary  and  per- 
sonal belongings  is  no  better  than  a  mockery  and  a  legal 
fiction.  He  possesses  them,  as  the  civilians  say,  animo,  but 
corporally  they  are  as  inaccessible  to  sense  and  use  as  if  they  were 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  moon.    What  avails  it  to  be  bidden  forth 
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to  dinner,  and  to  be  the  lawful  owner  of  a  dress-coat,  toots,  and 
all  other  garments  and  things  to  that  function  appertaining,  if  the 
coat  is  in  West  Kensington,  the  boots  in  Blooinsbury,  and  the 
shirts  in  transitu  somewhere  in  the  Bays  water  Road  ?  The  master 
of  all  these  appliances  of  an  oppressive  culture  is  barely  master  of 
that  which  he  stands  in  (having,  indeed,  not  much  to  sit  down 
upon  while  the  great  process  of  removal  is  pending),  and  is 
happy  if  there  is  open  to  him  some  hospitable  door  within 
which  that  ambiguous  formula  "  Dress  as  you  please  "  really 
means  what  it  says.  Happier  yet  is  his  lot  if  that  door, 
set  apart  from  the  din  of  London  traffic  and  the  frowning 
bulk  of  the  furniture  van,  looks  out  on  some  sunny  and  whole- 
some prospect  of  English  country;  happiest  of  all  if,  not  to 
hini  onlv,  but  to  his  innocent  offspring,  it  opens  a  wide  harbour  of 
refuge  during  the  days  of  anarchy,  and  makes  them  remembered 
only  as  a  holiday-time  interpolated  in  the  common  order  of  lessons 
and  London  walks  by  a  mysterious  and  benignant  dispensation. 
Then  he  knows  the  worth  of  that  saying  of  the  poet,  forgotten  or 
passed  over  as  commonplace  when  the  round  of  life  goe3  smoothly, 
"  Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein,"  and,  gladly  obedient  to  Schiller's 
precept,  adds  his  voice  of  grateful  jubilation  to  the  general  chorus 
of  those  who  are  still  simple  enough  to  enjoy  life  and  think  well 
in  the  main  of  their  fellow-men. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  compensations  out  of  the  common  run, 
nay  of  delights.  Such  relief,  worthy  of  much  thanks,  does  not  fall 
to  everybody.  Not  attaining  this,  the  houseless  man  may  in  a 
lower  way  be  content  if  his  daily  work  lies  not  in  his  house.  If  it 
be  otherwise,  if  he  has  a  favourite  study  table,  and  if  his  club 
cannot  offer  him  a  good  working  library,  his  fate  is  too  pitiable  to 
dwell  upon.  He  stares  and  gasps  at  the  chaos  that  has  swallowed 
up  his  familiar  dispositions.  The  table  in  a  new  room,  in  an  un- 
accustomed light ;  its  drawers  jammed  against  the  legs  of  other 
tables  upside  down,  and  crowded  by  the  corners  of  packing-cases  ; 
its  inkstand  vanished ;  the  writing  chair  in  the  furthest  corner, 
fenced  about  with  fenders  and  rolls  of  carpeting — these  things 
dismay  him  and  freeze  the  current  of  the  soul.  Probably  there 
are  some  who  in  such  a  case  throw  themselves  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  and  make  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum 
their  port  of  refuge  for  a  season.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  a 
stylographic  pen  and  half-a-dozen  post-cards  in  the  pocket  wiii 
afford  a  certain  amount  of  moral  support.  But  the  frequenter  of 
an  office  or  chambers  has  a  better  comfort  thaa  this.  He  is  not  a 
tottering  two-legged  Colossus,  but  a  Manx  tripod  with  one  of  his 
three  feet  on  solid  earth.  The  place  of  business  which  at  other 
times,  perhaps,  he  has  looked  on  as  a  mere  workshop  appointed 
for  needful  and  unloved  toil,  assumes  a  homely  and  welcoming  air. 
Here  at  least  he  has  a  few  square  feet  of  space  and  some  hours  of 
time  in  which  he  knows  where  to  lay  hands  on  the  common 
objects  of  his  interests  and  occupations;  here  he  tastes  the  joys 
of  a  free  chair  and  an  unincumbered  table.  Not  for  long,  how- 
ever, can  he  thus  flee  from  the  evil  day.  The  field  of  action  calls 
for  his  presence  ;  books  and  bottles,  those  two  peculiarly  manly 
-cares,  lie  stacked  and  packed  as  the  remover  haslett  them,  demand- 
ing assignment  to  their  fitting  places.  Then  are  prepared  for  the 
lord  of  an  unhanselled  house  and  newly  transported  goods,  ac- 
cording to  his  tastes  and  the  bent  of  his  apprehensions,  hours  of 
■anxiety  and  minutes  of  anguish.  He  groans  for  the  rude  shaking 
of  the  wine  he  has  tenderly  laid  down,  or  sighs  over  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  his  cherished  volumes.  A  book-lover  involved  in 
these  catastrophic  adventures  goes  over  his  books,  as  he  lifts  them 
from  the  cases  into  which  unhallowed  violence  has  thrust  them,  like 
an  officer  counting  his  men  after  an  engagement.  One  well-known 
comrade  after  another  comes  up  with  battered  corners  and  scratched 
sides.  Meditating  sadly  on  the  responsibilities  of  ownership,  their 
master  establishes  a  hospital  tent  for  them  in  some  corner  where 
they  will  at  least  not  be  trampled  on,  till  such  time  as  their 
excoriations  can  be  healed  or  palliated  by  judicious  application  of 
■the  gum-brush.  As  for  the  biblia  abibla,  prize-books,  leaving-books, 
.gifts  of  well-meaning  relations  in  schoolboy  days,  partly  of  the 
heavy  edifying  kind,  partly  remnants  of  unreadable  travels  bought 
up  by  astute  booksellers  to  be  retailed  for  these  purposes,  Mogg's 
Patagonia  or  Logg's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  these  emerge  un- 
harmed and  unabashed.  Nothing  and  nobody  hurts  them  ;  their 
greasy  yellow  calf  binding  and  tawdry  gilt  backs  (do  booksellers 
at  this  day  perpetrate  such  enormities  ?)  are  clad  in  their  own 
•shabby  smartness  as  in  armour  of  proof.  Meanwhile  other  and 
equally  welcome  discoveries  are  being  made  in  other  regions.  For 
weeks  the  builder's  men  have  been  diligent  in  pulling  the  house 
to  pieces  under  the  directions  of  an  eminent  surveyor;  not  a 
drain-pipe,  water-pipe,  or  gas-pipe  has  been  left  unexplored.  At 
the  last  moment  a  mysterious  outbreak  of  damp  in  the  room 
that  has  been  specially  chosen  for  a  linen-cupboard  throws  out 
all  the  plans  of  domestic  arrangement ;  or  an  innocent-looking 
etove  is  found,  instead  of  sending  its  smoke  into  the  nearest 
chimney,  to  drive  it  through  a  deviously  winding  and  descend- 
ing flue,  which  is  carefully  led  under  an  unprotected  flooring  of 
deal  planks.  Thereupon  ensues  hurried  consultation  with  the 
eminent  surveyor,  and  a  violent  recrudescence  of  digging,  picking, 
hammering,  stamping,  trampling,  cementing,  plastering, tarring,  and 
painting;  the  whole,  as  by  long  prescription  of  right  accustomed, 
being  once  more  enveloped  and  glorified  in  a  nimbus  of  London  dust. 
Then  the  new  water  and  gas  apparatus,  which  have  been  tried  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction,  are  sure  to  break  down  on  the  very  day  when 
the  house  is  first  occupied  ;  the  water  will  not  run  where  it  ought, 
and  runs  everywhere  where  it  ought  not ;  or  a  particularly  inge- 
nious automatic  arrangement  for  lighting  the  gas-lamp  in  the  hall 


is  found  to  be  chiefly  effectual  for  cutting  off  the  supply  of  gaa 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  house. 

It  is  said  that  great  emergencies  bring  out  the  deep  and  primi- 
tive traits  of  human  character  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are 
overlaid  by  the  routine  of  civilization,  as  men  in  delirium  will 
speak  in  forgotten  languages  or  recall  in  every  detail  the  long  mis- 
laid remembrances  of  infancy.  And  in  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the 
harried  householder  reverts  to  the  bachelor  ways  of  club  life,  it 
would  seem  neither  willingly  nor  unwillingly,  but  under  a  fate 
strongerthanhimself.  Nor inthisdoeshemeetwith any reproachfrom 
the  club-hating  sex,  but  is  encouraged,  nay  driven,  to  conduct  which 
at  other  seasons  is  denounced  as  barbarous  and  unnatural.  For  there 
rises  in  the  feminine  mind  a  corresponding  impulse,  but  apparently 
of  more  primeval  date,  which  makes  for  a  kind  of  fearful  joy  in 
living  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  and  feeding  on  orts  and  scraps ; 
a  relic,  peradventure,  of  the  days  when  the  savage  hunter  left 
for  the  nutriment  of  his  squaw  merely  the  bones  and  offal  of 
his  prey,  after  she  had  cooked  and  ministered  the  feast  to  him. 
However  this  be,  if  the  more  civilized  man,  thinking  to  gain 
some  little  diversion  in  the  general  turmoil,  should  propose  to 
his  careworn  wife  an  expedition  to  some  comfortable  and  not  too 
extravagant  restaurant,  his  invitation  will  be  sternly  repelled. 
He  will  be  told  that  the  work  is  much  too  pressing,  though  all 
his  inquiries  fail  to  inform  him  what  work  is  done  on  the  new 
house  in  the  later  evening  hours.  And  so  he  is  commanded  to 
betake  himself  to  his  club,  while  the  womankind  sustain  them- 
selves by  strange  methods  of  their  own.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  mysteries  of  those  snatched  and  formless  repasts,  at  which  no 
male  is  allowed  to  be  present,  will  ever  be  fully  disclosed.  It  is 
darkly  rumoured  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  heavy  teas,  and 
that  Chicago  beef  is  their  staple  ingredient.  But  Nature  has  not 
wholly  withheld  consolation  from  the  man  who  thus  dwells  in  his 
own  house  as  in  an  encampment.  The  hardships  of  camp  life 
bring  something  of  its  licence  in  the  one  point  of  tobacco.  Domes- 
tic ordinances  against  the  weed  are  perforce  relaxed  while  the 
rooms  stand  curtainless  and  carpetless.; 


THE  TOPULAR  VIEW  OF  ATHEISM. 

THERE  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that  the  exceptional  pro- 
longation and  bitterness  of  the  recent  debates  on  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  case  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  questions  alone  supposed  to  be  under  dis- 
cussion, but  were  due  to  the  widespread  hostility  felt  towards  the 
opinions  associated  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  name,  or,  as  the  Times 
puts  it,  to  "the  social  and  religious  instincts  of  the  House."  One 
member  quoted  the  familiar  verse  of  the  psalm  about  "  the  fool "  ; 
another  protested  against  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  being 
"  tainted  "  or  "  polluted" — it  does  not  seem  clear  which  word  was 
used — by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  presence ;  a  third  "  shrank  from  con- 
tact with"  him  ;  a  fourth  roundly  asserted  that  "  the  question  was 
not  one  of  law  at  all  but  of  religion  " ;  a  fifth,  in  still  worse 
taste,  denounced  the  admission  of  a  member  "  who  repudiated  not 
only  the  claims  of  our  Royal  Family,  but  the  claim  of  the  King  of 
Kings.''  There  are  few  popular  sayings  so  delusive  as  that  "  there 
is  nothing  in  a  name  "  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  often  everything 
in  it.  We  cannot  indeed  in  this  instance  exactly  apply  that  other, 
and  far  truer,  proverb  about  "  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  for 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  not  shrunk — creditably  so  far  to  his  candour 
— from  giving  himself  the  detested  name  of  atheist.  It  is  pre- 
cisely from  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  arisen.  Into  that  controversy  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here. 
Our  immediate  concern  is  not  with  the  claim  of  an  avowed 
atheist  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  towards  atheism  which  that  claim  has  evoked, 
and  its  probable  causes.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  treat  this  widespread  feeling  of  abhorrence  of 
atheism  with  levity  or  disrespect,  or  to  deny  that  it 
has  a  genuine  religious  basis,  and  may  even  point — as 
has  been  often  and  plausibly  urged  by  theistic  apologists — to  a 
general  consent  of  mankind  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  But  that  is  clearly  not  the  whole  explanation  of  the  matter. 
The  name,  as  we  observed  just  now,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  There  are  other  members  of  Parliament,  against  whose  fitness 
to  be  there  no  shadow  of  objection  has  been  raised  by  anybody, 
who  are  credited  commonly  and  not  unreasonably  with  views 
which  it  is  the  modern  fashion  to  designate  Agnostic,  and  who 
are  not  understood  to  resent  the  imputation.  Yet  it  is  surely  a 
truism  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Agnosticism  is  but 
old  atheism  "  writ  large."  And  it  has  come  to  be  writ  large, 
because  it  is  gaining  ground  in  respectable  society,  where  the 
older  and  simpler  designation  carries  with  it — if  we  may  borrow  a 
convenient  term  from  the  logic  manuals — an  offensive  connotation  ; 
very  much  on  the  principle  that  vice  is  said  by  losing  its  grossness 
to  lose  half  its  evil.  The  new  nomenclature  may  or  may  not  be 
an  advantage ;  those  who  like  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  will  be 
disposed  to  regret  it.  But  it  is  anyhow  a  fact,  and  it  confirms  our 
view  of  the  importance  attached  to  names.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  parallel  case.  The  words  Theist  and  Deist,  like  the  cognate 
derivatives  Theology  and  Divinity,  have  of  course  precisely  the  same 
meaning,  the  sole  distinction  being  that  one  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  the  other  from  the  Latin.  Yet  deist  is  invariably  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  theist  as  a  term  of  praise  ;  the  former  suggests 
to  ordinary  apprehension  a  man  who  rejects  revelation,  the  latter 
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one  who  believes  in  God.  Not  that  those  who  so  apply  the  words 
mean  at  all  necessarily  to  imply  that  a  "deist"  does  not  really 
believe  in  God,  or  that  a  "theist"  does  really  believe  in  something' 
more  also ;  but  in  speaking  of  a  deist  they  fix  their  attention  on  the 
negative,  in  speaking  of  a  theist  on  the  positive  aspect  of  his  belief. 
And  so,  if  a  man  is  called,  or  calls  himself  an  Agnostic,  he 
is  generally  looked  upon,  not  without  a  touch  of  compassion, 
perhaps,  as  in  a  condition  of  involuntary,  if  not  sorrowful,  per- 
plexity ;  while  an  "  atheist "  is  regarded  as  what  the  Prayer-book 
calls  an  open  and  notorious  evil  liver  and  blasphemer.  There  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  air  of  insolent  defiance  about  him,  such  as  is  shown 
in  the  current  story  about  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  watch  which, 
'whether  true  or  not — and  we  believe  it  is  still  literally. slib'judioe — 
illustrates  fairly  enough  the  popular  conception  of  atheism.  The 
report  of  Shelley's  inscribing  himself  in  a  Visitor's  Book  at  a 
Swiss  hotel  6  ildeos,  excited  far  greater  horror  than  anything  in 
"Queen  Mab  "  or  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam."  And  there  is  just  this 
to  be  said  for  the  prevalent  view,  that  a  man  who  avows  himself 
an  atheist,  and  declines  to  talie  shelter  under  anv  of  the  polite  sobri- 
quets provided  by  modern  conventionalism,  does  betray  a  deter- 
mination to  brave  the  opinion  of  society;  but  that  is  not  exactly 
•what  is  meant. 

We  suspect  then  that  the  popular  antipathy  to  atheism  attaches 
as  much  to  the  name  as  to  the  thing  named,  though  it  is  of  course 
a  further  question  how  the  name  originally  attracted  to  itself 
this  evil  connotation.  Buddhists,  according  to  the  general  and 
probably  correct  belief — to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in  his 
speech  the  other  day— do  not  recognize  a  Supreme  Being,  but  they  are 
not  looked  upon  with  at  all  the  same  feeling  of  aversion  as  atheists. 
That  aversion  however  is  not  a  growth  of  yesterday.  Atheism  was 
the  favourite  taunt  hurled  against  the  early  Christians  eighteen 
centuries  ago  by  their  Pagan  persecutors,  and  re-echoed  by 
the  Jews,  though  it  practically  meant  that  they  rehised  to 
"worship  idols ;  and  the  same  charge  had  been  brought  five  cen- 
turies before  against  Socrates  by  the  Athenians.  Dugald  Stewart 
tells  us  that  at  one  period  of  English  history  those  who  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  were  commonly  branded  as 
atheists.  In  the  present  day  the  term  is  often  used,  especially  by 
women,  as  interchangeable  with  infidel ;  yet  the  two  words  have 
quite  a  different  meaning.  Nor  is  this  loose  and  opprobrious  use  of 
language  by  any  means  confined  to  the  vulgar.  Joseph  Glanvil 
■was  one  of  the  ablest  divines  and  most  brilliant  thinkers  of  his 
day,  and  it  has  even  been  said  of  him,  not  without  considerable 
reason,  that  "  the  predominating  characteristic  of  his  mind  was  an 
intense  scepticism."  That  is  certainly  the  impression  produced  by 
Lis  Vanity  of  Dogmatising — eventually  republished  under  the  title 
of  Scepsis  Scientijica — which  at  once  gained  him  a  place  in  the 
Royal  Society,  then  recently  established.  Hallam  describes  him 
as  "  far  more  sceptical  than  Descartes  or  even  Malebranche."  But 
that  did  not  prevent  his  writing  another  able  work  in  defence  of 
the  waning  belief  in  witchcraft,  under  the  title  of  Sadducismus 
Triumphatus,  which  became  far  more  popular  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  We  cannot  indeed  say  of  him  what 
used  to  be  said  of  the  late  Harriet  Martineau,  that  he 
"  would  believe  anything  as  long  as  it  was  not  in  the  Bible,"  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  the  Bible  ; 
but  he  considered  that  "  things  remote  and  long  past  are  either  not 
believed  or  forgotten,  whereas  these  [preternatural  portents]  being 
fresh  and  new,  and  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  credi- 
bility, it  may  be  expected  they  should  have  most  success  upon  the 
obstinacy  of  unbelievers."  But  our  main  ground  for  referring  to  j 
the  work  here  is  that  Glanvil  begins  by  commenting  on  the  growth 
of  disbelief  in  witchcraft  then  coming  into  fashion,  and  expressly 
denounces  it  as  a  sign  and  precursor  of  atheism.  "  Atheism  is 
begun  in  Sadducism,  and  those  that  dare  not  bluntly  say  there  is 
no  God  content  themselves  to  deny  there  are  spirits  or  witches, 
which  sort  of  infidels,  though  the}'  are  not  ordinary  among  the 
the  mere  vulgar,  yet  are  they  numerous  in  a  little  higher  rank  of 
understandings."  Cudworth  endorsed  this  view,  and  said  that 
disbelievers  in  witchcraft  might  justly  be  suspected  of  atheism. 
In  short,  it  is  clear  that  for  above  two  thousand  years  atheist  has 
been  found  a  convenient  label  to  attach  to  any  class  of  religionists, 
or  irreligionists — if  the  term  may  be  allowed — who  had  specially  | 
outraged  the  national  sentiment  and  thus  incurred  popular 
odium.  We  may  trace  a  certain  analogy  in  the  use  prevalent 
iu  England  not  so  long  ago  of  the  word  Papist.  It  had 
an  unpleasant  sound  about  it,  and  conveyed  to  ordinary  ap- 
prehension the  same  sort  of  notion  of  a  person  with  something 
uncanny  about  him  which  prompted  the  sense  of"  shrinking  "  and 
"  pollution  "  expressed  the  other  day  in  Parliament  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  the  feeling  has  quite 
died  out  now,  though  the  word  Papist  has  been  banished  from 
polite  society.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  at  the  very  time 
this  Bradlaugh  discussion  was  in  progress  an  angry  meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  to  protest  against  Lord  Ripon's  appointment 
as  Viceroy  of  India,  when  one  of  the  speakers  is  reported  to  have 
indignantly  asked  how  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  millions  of 
India  and  bringing  them  back  from  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
could  go  on — we  must  confess  to  having  feared  it  had  hardly  yet 
begun — under  a  Viceroy  f  who  worshipped  an  image."  This 
orator  evidently  considered  the  idolatry  of  1'apists  as  bad  as  the 
idolatry  of  Brahminists,  if  he  did  not  consider  it  as  bad  as  atheism. 
And  we  seem  to  detect  in  the  eager  disclaimers  of  some  Roman 
Catholic  speakers  in  the  recent  debate  a  desire  to  repudiate  any 
analogy  between  their  own  case  and  that  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  which 
had  not,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  imputed  to  them  in  any 


other  sense  than  that  the  Parliamentary  oath  was  formerly  sa 
framed  as  to  exclude  them  also.  In  the  last  century,  when  J  ohn 
Wesley's  preaching  was  beginning  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  Bishop  Laviugton  of  Exeter  published  a  littlo 
book  entitled  The  Zeal  of  Methodists  mid  Papists  Compared, -with 
the  object  of  proving  that  the  former  were  as  bad  as  the  latter, 
and  thereby  effecting  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  their  whole 
system.  And  we  have  no  doubt  there  are  in  the  present  day 
many  excellent  persons  who  would  tolerate  nearly  all  varieties  of 
political  or  religious  belief,  but  would  feel  equally  and  un- 
feignedly  uncomfortable  if  they  found  themselves  sitting  next  to 
either  au  atheist  or  a  Papist.  The  difference  is  that,  whereas  the 
sinister  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Papist  was  peculiarly 
English,  and  must  be  accounted  for  from  specialities  of  English 
history,  the  popular  antipathy  to  atheism  is  confined  to  no  age  or 
country. 

To  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  opprobrious  use  of  the  name 
besides  those  already  noticed;  for  it  was  not  only  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Socrates,  or  by  the  Pagans  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians. In  the  sEueid  it  is  used  of  the  wicked  Mezentius,  by 
Cicero  of  Theodoras  and  Bion.  Christian  apologists  retorted, 
the  charge  on  their  Pagan  assailants,  and  the  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy on  heresiarchs.  St.  Jerome  calls  Eunomius,  and  St.  Athan- 
asius  calls  Arius,  an  atheist.  In  later  days  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  freely  flung  the  odious  imputation  at  one  another. 
Jesuit  divines  affixed  the  stigma  of  atheism  on  Erasmus  and  on 
Macchiavellians.  Perkins  affixes  it  on  Jews,  Turks,  and  Papists  ; 
Calvin  on  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  Tycho  Brahe  on  Aristotle, 
Luther  on  a  usurer.  Epicureans,  Cabbalists,  Socinians,  Ar- 
minians,  Mahometans,  have  all  incurred  the  charge  from  their 
opponents.  Spanish  theologians  branded  their  Gallican  rivals,  and 
Galileans  the  Spanish,  with  atheism.  Voet  and  Mersenne  gave 
the  name  to  the  French  deists,  and  Maruchal  is  said  to  have  ap- 
plied it  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Athees — a  very  rare  work  now — 
"  to  almost  every  eminent  person  who  ever  lived."  We  could  indeed 
mention  contemporary  theologians  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
insinuating  that  all  who  differ  from  them  by  a  hair's  breadth  are 
only  saved  by  a  happy  inconsistency  from  rank  atheism.  It  is 
no  doubt  obvious  to  remark  that  a  name,  however  stupidly  or 
maliciously  it  may  sometimes  have  been  misapplied,  which  at  all 
times  and  places  has  provoked  so  widespread  and  bitter  a  detesta- 
tion must  signify,  or  be  universally  understood  to  signify,  some- 
thing which  is  really  detestable.  And  the  fact  may  be  plausibly 
adduced,  as  was  intimated  before,  iu  evidence  of  that  general 
consent  of  mankind  which  is  one  of  the  standing  arguments  for 
theism.  But  the  inquiry  thus  opened  out  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  this  popular  repugnance  to  atheism,  which  is  so  strong  as  to* 
make  the  very  name  an  effective  weapon  of  offence,  is  far  too  wide 
a  one  to  be  entered  on  at  the  end  of  an  article.  But  we  may  at 
least  remark  that  some  atheists  have  done  their  best  to  provoke 
and  justify  the  feeling.  It  becomes  at  any  rate  intelligible  when  a 
French  atheistic  writer  of  the  day  blandly  assures  us  that  "virtue 
and  vice  are  the  results  of  a  current  of  electricity,  and  are  natural 
products  in  just  the  same  way  as  sugar  and  vitriol " ;  while  a 
German  writer  of  the  same  school,  Hellwald,  points  the  moral  of 
such  teaching  in  the  cynically  frank  avowal  that  "  the  object  of 
science  is  to  destroy  all  ideals,  and  to  show  that  belief  in  God  is  a 
fraud,  that  morality,  equality,  freedom,  love,  and  the  rights  of 
man  are  lies."  It  would  be  absurdly  unjust  to  hold  atheists,  as- 
such,  responsible  for  these  and  similar  offences  against  the  common, 
feelings  of  mankind  ;  but  they  may  serve  to  explain,  if  they  fail  to 
justify,  the  popular  estimate  of  atheism. 


THE  AT AL  ANT  A. 

SOME  traces  of  this  vessel,  real  and  not  forged — as  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  bottle  and  on  the  oar-blade  probably  are — may  yet 
be  discovered  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  discovered,  they 
will  give  any  clue  towards  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her  loss.  It 
may  be  utterly  impossible  to  gather  from  such  wreckage  as  is  Likely 
to  be  found  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  vessel  went  down,  and  certainly  it  will  tell  nothing  re- 
specting the  place  of  the  catastrophe,  as  it  will  necessarily  have 
drifted  far.  In  all  probability,  the  loss  of  the  Atalanta  will  re- 
main an  unsolved  mystery,  and  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting  it 
will  be  held  with  that  confidence  which  is  always  shown  where 
nothing  certain  can  ever  be  known,  xilthough,  however,  certainty, 
or  any  approach  to  certainty,  with  regard  to  this  calamity  is  at 
present  hopeless,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so,  some  facts 
are  now  known  on  which  a  reasonable  conjecture  as  to 
its  possible  cause  may  be  made.  Information  of  considerable 
value  respecting  the  Atalanta  has  recently  been  published,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  this,  and  of  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  the 
Nautical  Magazine,  who  obviously  is  well  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  training-ship  was  lost,  we  propose 
to  show  that  there  are  grounds  for  a  surmise  respecting  the  cause 
of  her  loss.  The  information  to  which  we  have  referred  was  con- 
tained in  a  brief  account  of  the  Atalantds  commission  in  1853-58, 
when  the  late  Captain  Stephen  Eremantle  commanded  her.  This 
account  is  apparently  the  work  of  two  naval  officers  who  were 
in  her  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Two  men  are  likely 
to  tell  a  story  at  greater  length  than  one,  and  in  this  case  the 
writers  might  certainly  have  been  more  concise  with  advan- 
tage.   They  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  tbe 
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places  the  vessel  visited,  forgetting  that  these  are  now  far  tetter 
known  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  Atalanta — or  rather 
the  Juno,  to  call  her  by  the  name  she  then  bore — sailed  in  the 
Australian  seas  and  the  Pacific,  and  have  been  told  of  in  many 
books  of  travel.  The  reader  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  anxious 
to  learn  something  of  the  qualities  of  the  ship  which  has  been  so 
lamentably  lost,  has  to  wade  through  an  account  of  the  Pitcairn 
islanders,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  which 
no  doubt  is  accurate  enough,  but  contains  scarcely  anything  that  is 
not  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the 
literature  of  travel.  All  that  is  really  pertinent  in  this  prolix 
narrative  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — The  Juno 
sailed  from  England  in  1854,  and  went  round  the  Cape  to 
Zanzibar  and  Muscat.  After  leaving  the  latter  place  she  had,  when 
on  her  way  to  the  Kooria  Mooria  Islands,  to  beat  to  windward 
against  a  gale,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  on  board,  be- 
haved admirably.  From  the  islands  she  went  to  Bombay,  and 
thence  to  Sydney.  Her  commander  became  senior  officer  on  the 
Australian  station,  and  during  a  period  of  some  three  years  she 
made  many  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  went  to  Java.  In  1858 
■Captain  Fremantle  was  relieved  by  Captain  Loring  in  the  Iris, 
and  the  Juno  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  to  England,  arriving  in 
November  1858.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  during  her  com- 
mission of  nearly  five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  she  sailed 
round  the  world,  doubling  both  capes,  there  must  have  been 
opportunities  innumerable  of  judging  the  vessel's  behaviour  in 
gales  and  heavy  seas.  On  this  point  the  writers  in  Land  and 
Water  are  fortunately  explicit,  when  at  the  end  of  their  long 
story  they  at  last  state  what  is  really  interesting.  They  say : — 
"  The  Juno  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth  in  December  of  the  same 
year  [1858]  after  a  most  eventful  commission  on  a  stormy,  rough 
weather  station,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  few  ships  have  ex- 
perienced a  more  tempestuous  one,  and  none  could  have  weathered  it 
better.  The  ship  on  all  occasions  behaved  admirably,  every  one 
on  board  having  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  capabilities  to 
withstand  the  force  of  any  wind  or  any  weather  that  could  be 
brought  against  her."  They  also  state  that,  in  a  tremendous  sea 
■which  was  encountered  when  rounding  the  south  point  of  New 
Zealand,  the  "gallant  little  ship  "  behaved  "as  heretofore,"  that 
is,  extremely  well. 

This  evidence  respecting  the  Atalanta,  coming  as  it  does  from 
sailors  who  were  in  her  during  so  very  longa  time,  carries  the  greatest 
weight,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  other  officers  who  knew  the  Atalanta  at  the  time  when 
she  was  a  frigate.  We  are  able  ourselves  to  corroborate  to  some 
extent  the  statement  of  the  writers  in  Land  and  Water,  havino- 
had  three  years'  experience  of  a  Symondite  frigate  of  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  size  as  the  Juno,  and  closely  resembling  her.  This 
vessel,  though  faulty  in  some  respects,  was  admirable  in  a  heavy 
sea,  labouring  but  little,  and  steering  easily  when  the  management 
-of  the  helms  of  other  vessels  was  a  very  difficult  matter.  It  may 
be  held  as  tolerably  clear  that  the  Atalanta  was  a  good  and  safe 
ship  in  a  sea,  and  the  self-contradictory  statements  which  have  been 
published  as  the  "  evidence  "  of  some  ordinary  seamen  who  were  lately 
on  board  her  may  be  altogether  disregarded.  A  vessel  which  is 
easy  in  a  sea  may,  however,  be  capsized  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
-and  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  this  was  the  fate  of  the 
Atalanta.  On  this  point  one  of  the  writers  of  the  account  is  able  to 
give  information  which  is  of  the  greatest  value.  He  saw  a  vessel 
of  the  same  construction  hove  down.  "  When  down  to  76  def.," 
he  says,  "  with  her  keel  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  the  masthead 
purchase  block  strops  carried  away,  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  spring  up  to  her  upright  position  when  released ;  the 
blocks  were  afterwards  stropped  with  her  breeching  hawser,  and 
she  was  then  hove  down  to  78  deg.,  the  hardest  heave  being  the 
last  few  degrees.  Everything  was  cleared  out  of  the  ship,  she 
was  a  mere  shell."  This  fact  certainly  shows  in  a  marvellous 
manner  the  stability  of  form  of  these  vessels  ;  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  capsizing  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  a  most  remote 
contingency.  It  could  only  happen  if  the  main  deck  ports  were 
left  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eurydice,  or  if  the  ship  were 
thrown  absolutely  on  her  beam-ends  and  stopped  in  that  position 
long  enough  for  large  quantities  of  water  to  enter  through  the 
upper-deck  hatchways.  We  should  add  that  the  Atalanta  was 
even  safer  from  capsizing  than  she  had  been  when  called  the  Juno. 
When  she  was  commissioned  as  a  training-ship  her  masts  were 
shortened  by  some  six  or  seven  feet,  and  additional  water-tanks 
were  put  into  her.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  without  any 
great  assumption,  that  the  loss  of  this  vessel  was  not  due  to  her 
capsizing  or  to  her  bad  qualities  in  a  sea.  The  supposition  that  she 
had  not  able  seamen  enough  to  handle  her,  which  has  been  boldly 
put  forward,  may  be  dismissed  as  ridiculous.  The  authors  of  the 
articlein  Landand  Water  treat  it  with  just  contempt,  and  the  writer 
in  the  Nautical  Magazine  pertinently  observes  that  "a  merchant 
ship  of  her  tonnage  would  be  considered  well  manned  with 
twenty-four  hands,  all  told,"  and  that  the  Atalanta  had  a  comple- 
ment of  forty-four  able  seamen,  which  number  was  certainly  in- 
creased during  her  run  in  the  West  Indies.  This  writer," who  is 
apparently  a  merchant  captain  of  long  experience,  also  dismisses 
the  supposition  that  she  got  into  a  high  Northern  latitude  and 
drifted  into  the  ice,  pointing  out  that  Captain  Stirling  had  every 
reason  for  keeping  to  the  southward  and  for  not  taking  a  course 
which  "  not  only  sailing  ships,  but  steamers  when  possible,  avoid 
in  winter."  After  thus  dealing  with  one  conjecture  respecting 
the  ship,  the  writer  proceeds  to  indicate  the  possible  causes  of  her 
loss.    She  may,  he  thinks,  have  come  into  collision  with  a  dis- 


masted wreck,  or  may  have  been  taken  by  the  lee  in  one  of  the 
furious  revolving  gales  which  are  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  she  had  to  traverse.  The  first  danger  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
serious  one  ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Atalanta  may,  as  is  suggested,  have 
been  caused  by  collision  with  the  hull  of  a  timber  ship,  scarcely  more 
than  awash,  and  therefore  not  easily  seen.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  careful  look-out 
which  is  kept,  men-of-war  run  far  less  risks  of  collisions  of  this 
kind  than  other  vessels,  and  that,  by  all  accounts,  Captain  Stirling 
was  the  last  man  to  neglect  any  possible  precaution.  With, 
regard  to  the  other  danger,  the  writer  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine  gives  his  own  experience,  describing  in  a  forcible 
and  graphic  manner  what  befell  him  when  homeward-bound 
from  Baltimore.  When  the  vessel  was  near  the  forty-fourth 
degree  of  west  latitude,  a  breeze  from  the  south-east  which  had 
sprung  up  drew  aft,  but  as  the  barometer  was  falling  slightly, 
and  as  the  sea  had  a  curious  disturbed  appearance,  all  the  sail 
that  she  could  carry  was  not  set.  At  nightfall  "an  unusual 
dark  shadow  in  the  north-west "  was  observed.  As  the  night 
wore  on  the  wind  and  sea  got  up  rapidly,  and  at  midnight  a 
violent  gale  was  blowing.  While  the  main  topsail  was 
being  taken  in,  the  wind  shifted  from  south-west  to  north- 
north-west  "  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,"  and  for  awhile  the 
ship  was  in  very  great  danger.  The  writer  of  the  account — who, 
as  we  have  said,  commanded  her — seems  to  think  that  the  Atalanta 
may  have  had  a  similar  shift  of  wind,  have  been  taken  aback  by  lee 
and  sunk.  We  doubt  the  justice  of  his  conclusion.  With  some 
indications  of  a  revolving  gale  he  does  not  seem  to  have  obeyed 
the  cardinal  rule,  and  to  have  brought  his  vessel  to  on  the  tack 
on  which  she  would  have  come  up  as  the  wind  shifted.  If  such 
a  mistake  was  made  it  was  a  most  pardonable  one ;  but  it  is  not 
such  a  mistake  as  a  careful  captain  of  a  sailing  man-of-war  in  no 
way  pressed  for  time  would  have  made.  It  is  permissible  to  sup- 
pose that,  under  the  circumstances  described,  so  competent  a 
commander  as  Captain  Stirling  would  have  hove  to  on  the  star- 
board tack  and  have  much  diminished  the  risk  of  being  taken  by 
the  lee. 

To  what,  then,  is  the  loss  of  the  Atalanta  to  be  ascribed  ? 
Possibly  to  a  collision  with  a  hull  awash,  as  has  been  suggested; 
possibly  to  a  fact  which  hitherto  seems  to  have  received 
scarcely  any  attention.  Those  who  have  speculated  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  scarcely  seem  to  have  taken 
into  account  the  age  of  the  vessel.  As  a,  general  rule,  with  a 
wooden  ship  age  means  weakness,  and  the  Atalanta  was  a  very 
old  ship.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  defects  of  form  and  want  of  strength.  A  ship's  propor- 
tions may  be  such  as  to  make  her  easy  in  a  sea,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  may  be  very  dangerous  owing  to  weakness.  The  seams 
of  a  very  old  vessel  are  wide,  and  many  of  her  fastenings  are  often 
weakened.  She  is  not  necessarily  unseaworthy,  especially  if  she 
be  built  of  teak,  but  the  chances  are  against  her  being  able  to 
withstand  exceptional  gales  in  the  stormy  belt.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  some  extent  probable,  as  we  previously  suggested,  that  the 
Atalanta  worked  terribly  in  a  series  of  very  heavy  seas,  and  that  at 
last  her  seams  opened  so  much  as  to  let  in  more  water  than  the 
pumps  could  keep  down  ?  The  vessel  which  could  weather  any 
gale  in  1855-56-57,  may  have  been  extremely  different  in  1880. 
It  seems  clear  that  her  shape  was  not  such  as  to  cause  any  danger 
in  a  gale,  but  her  timbers  may  have  been  no  longer  fit  to  stand 
the  tremendous  strain.  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  confidently 
respecting  the  calamity  of  which  at  present  nothing  is  known 
for  certain  ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  point  out  probabilities,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  some  extent  probable  that  this  ship  foundered 
from  weakness.  As  it  happens,  on  this  point  the  opinions  of  the 
most  practical  men  are  easily  obtainable.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
Committee  which  has  to  investigate  the  circumstances  relating 
to  this  disaster,  asks  the  underwriters  what  the  rates  of  in- 
surance are  for  wooden  vessels  as  old  as  the  Atalanta. 


EXEUNT  MARTIN  AND  MACKOXOCHIE. 

ENGLISH  life  has  been  made  conscious  of  a  deep  void.  The 
great  suit  which  has  for  so  many  seasons  and  in  so  many 
forms  preoccupied  so  many  Courts,  alimented  so  many  leading 
articles,  comforted  so  many  lawyers,  distressed  so  many  devotees, 
and  ruffled  so  many  dignitaries,  is  now  no  more— gone  like  the 
Atalanta  down  in  the  viewless  ocean,  with  no  one  point  of 
difficult  interest,  either  ritual,  or  legal,  or  constitutional,  over 
which  it  has  ranged  a  bit  nearer  solution  for  its  fourteen  years  of 
sinister  existence.  All  that  survives  is  the  triumphant  personality 
of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  from  the 
centre  of  St.  Adban's,  Holborn,  all  round  to  the  see  of  St. 
Alban's,  Herts,  lord  of  the  Church  Association,  and  true 
Pirate  of  Penzance.  Poor  Church  Persecution  Company, 
"  Limited  " — limited  indeed  at  last !  — where  be  your  spies 
now,  your  jumbles,  your  howls,  your  mashes  of  muddle- 
ment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  Judges  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now  to 
mock  your  own  sinning  ?  quite  chapfallen.  The  worst,  too,  is 
that  you  are  finally  done  to  death  by  your  own  dupe ;  the  arrow 
that  has  pierced  you  was  winged  from  the  bird  whom  you  have 
yourselves  been  so  long  plucking.  Mr.  Martin,  at  last  resipiscent, 
and  even  like  "  a  prophet  new  inspired,"  instinct  with  a  fine  spirit 
of  irony,  thinks  it  due  to  "  the  Christian  friends  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated,  to  state  publicly  that  I  did  not  leave  them  free 
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to  act  on  their  own  opinion  as  to  enforcing  submission  by 
imprisonment  to  the  judgments  of  the  Court  in  the  former 
suit ;  but  positively  refused  to  allow  my  name  to  bo  used 
in  any  measures  which  might  have  that  end  in  view."  Cruel, 
cruel  Mr.  Martin !  not  content  with  preventing  an  associa- 
tion of  Christian  friends  from  perpetrating  an  act  of  vindictive 
cruelty  against  a  clergyman  whoso  worst  fault  was  pig-headedness 
and  his  least  virtue  self-saeriticing  devotion  to  his  spiritual  duties  ! 
In  his  own  defence  he  actually  reveals  by  his  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  of  what  spirit  those  men  have  been  into  whose  hands 
he  had  long  since  so  rashly  placed  himself,  and  whom  at  last,  with 
much  difficulty  as  it  would  seem,  he  has  succeeded  in  shaking  oil'. 
Mr.  Martin,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  explanation,  is  a  good,  un- 
litigious  man,  who  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  Courts  on  ex- 
planations poured  into  his  simple  ear  that  he  was  merely  lending 
his  name  to  a  friendly  suit  to  ascertain  the  law,  to  which  either  party, 
once  it  was  ascertained,  was  anxious  with  prompt  attention  to  con- 
form its  practice. 

In  Mr.  Martin's  innocent  imagination  Mr.  Mackonochie,  if  the 
Judges  should  have  bidden  him  so  to  behave,  would  have  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  conform  his  ceremonial  to  the  standard  of  Curzon  or  Bed- 
ford Chapel,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church  Association  were  no  less 
eager,  if  only  the  path  of  duty  led  them  in  that  direction,  to  don 
the  chasuble,  to  light  the  lights,  and  swing  the  censer.  O  sancta 
simpltcitas — and  much  long-suilering,  we  must  add — as  a  good  many 
incidents  must  have  occurred  during  the  almost  decade  and  a  half 
of  litigation  which  could  have  hardly  failed  to  provoke  sus- 
picion in  the  mind  of  the  guileless  prosecutor  that  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  working,  were  more  like  lambs  of  Nottingham  than 
lambs  of  the  true  told  in  their  notions  of  seeking  peace  and 
ensuing  it.  All  has,  however,  at  last  ended  well.  Mr.  Martin  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  if  not  a  very  acute  and  far-seeing  tactician, 
at  all  events  an  honest  and  a  charitable  Christian  gentleman ; 
while  the  revelation  which  he  vouchsafes  of  the  persecuting  acri- 
mony of  his  former  accomplices  exposes  more  emphatically, 
because  unconsciously  on  his  part,  the  overbearing  tyranny 
which  underlies  their  ostentatious  zeal  for  the  Church's  welfare. 
After  all,  the  Protestantism  of  England  might  buy  at  a  heavy  price 
the  substitution  of  crumpled  surplice  for  silken  vestment,  and  the 
unquestionable  preference  of  the  odour  of  concentrated  school-child 
for  the  sweet  smell  of  frankincense,  if  the  consideration  which  was 
to  be  given  in  return  should  be  that  the  great  tolerant  Church  of 
England  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  unforgiving  vengeauce  and 
narrow  ignorance  of  the  men  whom  at  last  their  own  chosen 
mouthpiece  and  hero  has  been  driven  to  disavow  and  to  denounce. 

Mr.  Mackonochie  has  now  some  time  for  quiet  reflection,  and  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  him  a  topic  which  he  will  iind  alike  original 
and  instructive.  He  has  not  only  from  time  to  time  amused  the 
world  with  fervid  pleadings  in  favour  of  disestablishment,  but  upon 
one  occasion  he  cast  his  ideas  into  the  form  of  a  Bill,  which  was  not 
far  short  in  burlesque  wrongheadedness  of  the  one  of  which  Lord 
Elcho  gave  ironical  notice, or  even  of  the  Government  Bills  for  fining 
Irish  landlords  and  propagating  small-pox.  Genuine  Liberation- 
ists  laughed  at  their  would-be  ally,  and  average  Churchmen  re- 
garded the  extravagance  as  a  gratuitous  aggravation  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie's  practical  offences.  Still  nothing  worse  befel  the 
athlete  of  confiscation  than  temporary  ridicule  ;  while  he  was  left 
free  to  fight  out  his  peculiar  views  of  worship,  till  now,  after  so 
many  years  of  struggle,  he  finds  himself,  through  the  collapse  of 
jurisdictions  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  sole  master  of  the  field, 
and  on  the  broad  way,  if  only  he  uses  his  success  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  to  secure  solid  concessions  of  guaranteed  toler- 
ation. All  this  good  luck  has  befallen  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
not  only  within  an  Established  Church,  but  because  he 
belongs  to  an  Established  Church.  Does  Mr.  Mackonochie 
for  one  instant  flatter  himself  with  the  vain  delusion 
that,  supposing  the  community  at  one  of  whose  altars  he 
ministers  had  been  what  is  called  "  free  " — that  is,  governed  ex- 
clusively by  its  own  members  and  officers  in  total  irresponsibility 
to  any  external  influence — he  could  have  got  off  so  thoroughly 
unscathed?  Let  him  suppose  that  his  own  exuberant  programme 
of  ritual  was,  we  will  not  say  in  the  same  minority,  in  refer- 
ence to  other  forms  of  outward  observance  within  a  free  Church, 
in  which  it  actually  stands  within  an  established  one,  but  even 
in  a  position  which,  while  it  was  one  of  recognized  and  emphatic 
minority,  i'ar  more  nearly  approached  equality.  In  such  a  case 
can  he  be  quixotic  enough  to  fancy  that  he  would  ever  have  been 
permitted  by  free  Bishops,  free  Synods,  and  free  Courts  to  go  on 
holding  on  to  his  own  theories  and  defying  his  antagonists  until 
he  had  reduced  them,  minority  man  as  he  was,  to  helpless  con- 
fusion, with  his  position,  emoluments,  and  exceptional  practices 
intact  ? 

When  Mr.  Mackonochie  has  duly  digested  this  speculative 
question,  he  may  turn  his  attention  to  another  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  perpend  whether  even  inflexibility  has  not  its 
limits,  and  whether,  without  abandoning  any  fundamental  con- 
victions, or  the  exhibition  of  what  are  to  him  typal  forms 
of  worship,  some  reserve  in  the  extent  of  that  exhibition  might 
not  be  conceded  to  the  prepossessions  of  that  large  majority  to  whom 
his  ritual,  however  edifying  to  its  votaries,  is  most  assuredly 
unfamiliar  and  startling,  and  therefore  suspicious.  But  when 
once  he  has  set  to  thinking  he  need  not  stop  even  at  that  point,  for 
he  may  well  ask  himself  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  edification 
which  he  oilers  to  his  followers.  The  worship  question  does  not 
solely  lie  between  the  ritual  of  St.  Alban's  and  that  of  the  old  pro- 
prietary chapel.    The  existing  modes  of  worship,  ceremonial  or 


Puritan,  are  infinite;  and  the  practical  benefits  of  beauty,  life,  and 
unction,  of  which  Mr.  Mackonochie  is  reasonably  the  advocate — 
and  particularly  so  as  the  body  of  worshippers  to  whom  he 
minioters  is  mainly  drawn  from  the  poor  or  the  lower  middle 
class — can  now,  in  the  present  more  tolerant  condition  of  social 
opinion,  be  reached  without  requiring  exact  insistence  on  the  few 
salient  particulars  which — not  the  general  grandeur  and  edifica- 
tion of  choral  and  ceremonial  worship — have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  that  long  strife  of  which  St.  Alban's  Church  has  been  tha 
battle-field. 

The  time  has  come  when,  even  from  his  own  point  of  view,  con- 
cession by  Mr.  Mackonochie  would  be  not  merely  safe  but  in  the 
long  run  serviceable  to  his  own  cause,  for  it  will  be  one  not  wrung 
from  the  donor  by  the  thumbscrew.  So  we  hope  that  no  false  pride 
will  whisper  to  him  to  resist  our  friendly  counsel  with  a  non 
2>ossuvius,  but  that  he  will  recollect  that  the  free  offerings  of  a 
conqueror  may  be  magnanimous  condescension,  when  these  same 
things  extorted  from  a  beaten  and  persecuted  man  would  only  bo 
a  weak  surrender. 


BOUFFE'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

AN  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the  literature  of  the  French 
stage  iu  the  shape  of  an  interesting  volume  called  Mes 
Souvenirs,  written  by  M.  Bouffe,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Ernest 
Legouve\  In  this  preface  M.  Legouve  dwells  upon  the  double 
lite  which  most  actors  lead,  and  which  was  peculiarly  marked  in 
M  Bouffe's  case.  The  passage  in  which  he  does  this  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  M.  Legouve's  well-known  and  admirable  style.  The 
Souvenirs,  he  writes,  have  the  merits  of  liveliness,  ease,  and  abun- 
dance of  anecdote ;  but  they  have  one  which  is  rarer,  that  of 
being  a  portrait,  cr  rather  two  portraits.  "  Vous  y  verrez  revivre 
deux  hommes,  dont  l'un  est  admire'  de  tous,  et  dont 
l'autre  n'est  connu  de  personne ;  c'est  Bouflo  et  M.  Bouffe\ 
lis  se  completent  singulierement  l'un  l'autre,  par  le  contraste 
et  par  la  ressemblance.  Au  premier  coup  d'ceil,  rien  de  plus 
different  dans  Bouffe  que  l'artiste  et  l'homme;  en  realite,  ils  ne 
font  qu'un.  L'artiste  etait  verveux,  nerveux,  electrique,  agite^;. 
l'homme  est  correct,  range,  sensible,  honnete,  patriarcal."  He  goes 
on  to  explain  this  double  identity  by  saying  that  M.  Bouffe  repre- 
sents "  toute  une  classe,  modeste  mais  tres  particuliere,  de  la  grande 
societo  parisienne ;  la  petite  bourgeoisie  ouvriere."  Many  actors  of 
eminence  have  begun  their  life  behind  a  counter,  in  an  artisan's 
workshop,  or  in  a  porter's  lodge,  but,  children  of  Paris  as  they 
are,  "  ils  ne  ressemblent  pas  a  cette  petite  race  vaillante-, 
laborieuse,  gaie,  active,  probe  et  passionuee  pour  le  spec- 
tacle, qui  revit  toute  entiere  dans  Bouflo.-'  M.  Bouffe's  father 
was  a  carver  and  gilder,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  the  son 
became  his  apprentice  and  showed  great  quickness  in  mastering 
his  calling.  Two  years  later  the  father  fell  ill,  and  the  future 
comedian  took  charge,  with  his  mother,  of  the  establishment,  and 
conducted  himself  and  it  with  so  much  judgment  that  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  le  petit  vieux.  Then  he  took,  in  his  leisure 
moments,  to  private  theatricals,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  amusing 
account,  and  finally  he  went  to  M.  Allaux,  the  manager  of 
the  Panorama-Dramatique,  to  ask  for  an  engagement.  The 
story  of  this  first  engagement  is  certainly  worth  telling,  and, 
oddly  enough,  is  quoted  from  the  book  itself  in  M.  Legouve'a- 
preface.  M.  Bouffe  having  got  admission  to  the  manager's- 
room,  was  asked  by  M.  Allaux  what  his  business  was. 
When  he  had  stated  this,  the  manager  said,  "  What  kind  of  parts 
do  you  want  to  play  ?  "  and  he  answered  timidlyand  modestly  that  he 
thought  comedy  was  his  line.  At  this  M.  Allaux  said,  "  Very  well ; 
be  so  good  as  to  stand  up  there."  With  these  words  he  pointed  to- 
a  black  board  divided  off  into  seven  measurements  of  height.  The 
first  and  highest  place  was  marked  "  Premiers  roles,"  the  last  and 
lowest  "  Bas  comiques  grimes."  M.  Allaux  told  his  visitor  to  stand 
under  number  seven,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  position  exclaimed, 
"  I  knew  it,  you  are  too  short !  "  M.  Bouflo  vouches  for  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  his  account  of  this  odd  interview,  and  adds,  "  Je 
n'ai  pas  grandi  d'une  ligne  depuis  ce  jour-la."  That  such  a  super- 
stition should  have  as  much  force  as  it  still  has  is  odd  when  one 
recalls  the  many  names  of  great  actors  who  have  been  physically 
small  men.  The  same  objection  was  made  to  one  of  the  first  of 
French  comedians  now  on  the  stage  when  he  began  his  career ; 
happily  it  did  not  prevail  either  in  his  case  or  in  M.  Bouffe's.  Just 
as  the  aspirant  was  going  away  Solome,  the  regisseur,  appeared, 
asked  what  was  going  on,  made  M.  Bouflo  go  through  a 
scene,  and  induced  Allaux  to  give  him  an  engagement  at 
once  at  three  hundred  francs  a  year.  "  Trois  cents  francs  par  an, 
c'etait  vingt-ciuq  francs  par  mois,  les  gages  d'une  cuisiniere  de 
second  ou  de  troisieme  ordre !  Mais  enfin  j'etais  artiste ! " 
Another  curious  incident,  which  in  the  same  odd  way  is  told  both 
in  the  book  and  in  the  preface,  occurred  when  the  actor  was 
playing  an  old  "  invalide"  at  the  Cirque.  Among  the  audience 
was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Invalides,  who  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  player,  which  was  gratified  the  next  day.  When  M. 
Bouffe  came  to  the  old  man  and  told  him  who  he  was,  he  was  met 
with  contemptuous  incredulity,  and  it  was  only  when  he  sang  in 
his  assumed  voice  a  few  bars  of  music  belonging  to  his  part  that 
the  real  invalide  recognized  him  and  insisted  on  embracing  him.  The 
visit,  says  M.Boufle,  was  not  only  charming  in  itself,  but  was  also 
of  great  value  as  a  lesson.  That  M.  Bouflo  was  always  thinking 
of  his  art  and  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  good  deal  for  it  is  proved 
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by  many  instances  in  his  Souvenu-s,  the  oddest  of  which,  perhaps, 
was  connected  with  his  success  as  the  Sultan  Ababa-Patapouf  in 
La  Petite  Lampe  Merveilleuse  (Aladdin's  Lamp).  The  wig-maker 
kept  him  waiting  till  the  last  moment  for  his  bald  bead,  and  when 
this  arrived  it  was  three  or  four  sizes  too  large.  There  was  not 
too  much  time  to  spare  before  the  curtain  went  up,  and  the  actor 
took  his  resolution  at  once.  He  called  to  the  barber  of  the 
theatre,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  insisted  upon 
having  his  head  shaved  there  and  then,  thus  obtaining  "  la 
plus  belle  tete  de  Chinois  que  Ton  put  voir,  meme  a  Pekin." 
To  complete  his  make-up  he  had  long  nails  a  la  Chinoise  fastened 
on  to  his  fingers.  In  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  actor 
spared  no  pains  to  obtain  a  real  effect,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  he  had  no  sort  of  liking  for  what  is  now  called  "  realism." 
On  this  matter  he  has  something  to  say  when  speaking  of 
Tiercelin,  an  actor  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  who  was 
accustomed  to  represent  types  of  the  people.  "  C'etait  la 
nature  prise  sur  le  vif,  mais  en  quelque  sorte  podtisee  par  un 
artiste  delicat;  un  Cdllot  sous  d'autres  costumes.  Eniin  il 
n'allait  pas  prendre  ses  modeles  dans  le  ruisseau,  ainsi  que  le  font 
aujourd'hui  certains  soi-disant  coniiques  qui  degradent  l'homme  et 
l'artiste,  car  je  soutiens  qu'on  pent  etre  vrai  dans  le  personnage 
le  plus  vulgaire  sans  etre  ignoble."  The  writer  adds  a  reference  to  a 
well-known  saying  of  Voltaire's,  which  is  as  true  and  valuable  in 
intention  as  it  is  coarse  in  expression. 

M.  Boufle's  career  was,  as  is  well  known,  full  of  triumphs  ;  but 
naturally  it  was  not  without  some  more  or  less  disagreeable  inci- 
dents. One  of  these  was  his  passing  a  night  in  a  police-cell  among 
a  crowd  of  rascals,  in  consequence  of  an  imprudent  piece  of 
"  gag."  M.  Manuel  had  irritated  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
some  expressions  in  a  speech  of  his  which  he  refused  to  with- 
draw; a  squabble  ensued;  and  finally  the  President  ordered  M. 
Manuel  into  custody'.  It  was  reported,  whether  truly  or  not, 
that  a  colonel  of  gendarmerie  who  was  present  said  to  the 
sergeant  in  command  of  the  detachment  which  was  sent 
for,  "  Empoignez-inoi  cet  homme-la !  "  M.  Bouffe  had  in 
the  part  which  he  played  that  night  to  say  several  times, 
"  Emparez-vous  de  cet  homme-la ! "  and  for  this,  at  some 
one  else's  suggestion,  he  substituted  the  phrase  attributed  to 
the  Colonel.  The  gag  raised  a  storm  of  applause,  and  brought 
down  upon  the  actor  a  commissary  of  police  and  two  gendarmes, 
who  kept  guard  at  the  wings  and  outside  his  dressing-room  during 
the  performance,  and  carried  him  off  to  spend  the  night  in  a  cell, 
of  which  he  gives  a  horrible  description.  Among  other  misfor- 
tunes immediately  connected  with  his  dramatic  life  was  an  insur- 
rection among  the  people  who  were  employed  underneath  a  canvas 
sea  to  give  motion  to  the  waves,  and  who,  wheu  the  actor  plunged 
into  the  boiling  flood,  managed  matters  so  that  when  he  reached 
the  ship  at  which  he  was  aiming  he  was  black  and  blue  all  over. 
On  another  occasion  a  company  of  English  pantomimists  sud- 
denly struck  work,  and  the  pantomime  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  with  this  remarkable  cast : — 

Colombine   Dujazet. 

Arlequin   Armand  Yillot. 

Cassandre    Dubourjal. 

Le  Clown    Bouffe. 

In  this  part  M.  Bouffe  had  to  take  the  harlequin's  leap,  or,  in  his 
own  words,  "me  jeter  a  corps  perdu  dans  une  trappe  ansjlnise, 
invention  diabolique,  dont  les  deux  vantaux  se  refermaient  par  des 
ressorts  qui  ne  laissaient  que  bien  juste  la  place  pour  passer.  De 
la,  j'allais  touiber  dans  une  toile,  que  quatre  homines  tenaient 
par  les  coins."  One  night  one  of  the  four  men  was  slightly  in- 
toxicated, and  the  result — it  was  lucky  that  it  was  no  worse — was 
that  M.  Bouffe  fell  headlong  on  the  flooring  and  got  a  nasty  cut  on 
the  head.  In  the  course  of  the  same  piece  Dubourjal,  carrying 
him  off  the  stage,  let  him  drop  heavily,  and  this  time  the  con- 
sequences were  more  serious.  Mathieu,  who  took  the  place  of  the  in- 
valided Bouffe,  nearly  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and 
altogether  it  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Bouffe  exhibits  little  en- 
thusiasm for  English  pantomime. 

M.  Boufle's  recollections  abound  with  anecdotes  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  with  reflections  of  a  more  serious  character.  We 
could  wish  that  he  had  said  more  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  in  some 
lines  a  perfect  master ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  he  records  for  us 
some  curious  observations  of  Potier's,  made  after  he  had  seen 
Bouffe  play  a  particular  part.  "  It  is  not  bad,"  said  Potier, 
"  but  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Your  feeling  and 
your  fire  win  you  the  applause  of  the  public  ;  but  I  want 
something  more.  I  want  la  verite  vraie — that  is,  I  wish  to  see,  not 
the  actor  interpreting  the  author's  words  with  intelligence,  but  the 
actual  personage  whom  the  author  has  described;  I  want  you,  in 
short,  to  make  me  forget  that  I  am  in  a  theatre.  To  do  this  you 
must  forget  yourself  that  you  are  playing,  and  that  you  have  learnt 
your  words  by  heart ;  in  tine,  you  must  forget  altogether  (what- 
ever certain  professors  may  say)  that  you  are  Bouffe."  The  curious 
in  such  matters  will  do  well  to  compare  these  instructions  with 
the  different  opinion  given  by  Diderot  and  more  lately  by  M. 
Coquelin.  To  our  thinking,  Diderot  is  in  the  main  right  and 
Potier  wrong ;  but  no  doubt  there  have  been  actors  of  great  merit 
who  have  relied  on  complete  self-forgetl'ulness,  and  appparently 
Potier  was  one  of  these. 


MILITARY  DRESS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

IF  we  remember  aright,  it  was  the  immortal  Major  Monsoon 
who  feared  that  the  abolition  of  pigtails  would  undermine  the 
eiliciency  of  the  army.  The  gallant  Major  was,  however,  only  a 
type  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  day,  which  in  those  times  was  so 
ultra-conservative  that  the  alteration  of  even  a  button  was  regarded 
with  feelings  of  mistrust  ar.d  aversion.  What  would  he  then  have 
said  if  he  had  been  informed  that  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  reform 
had  dared  to  attack  that  time-honoured  and  cherished  institution 
known  as  pipeclay  ?  Yet  so  it  is  ;  for  we  are  told  that  in  the 
equipment  which  has  been  finally  approved  for  the  army,  pipeclayr 
is  made  to  give  way  to  brown  leather  belts.  Pipeclay  had  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  actual  existence,  and  in  both  points  of  view 
it  may  be  said  to  be  "  played  out."  Its  moral  aspect  repre- 
sented devotion  to  the  past,  love  of  formality  and  detail,  and 
jealousy  of  change.  Its  physical  aspect  represented  the  white 
belts  and  accoutrements  to  which  long  familiarity  has  accustomed 
us — an  appearance  which,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the 
civilian,  was  only  attained  at  the  expense  to  the  soldier  of  much 
tedious,  unwholesome,  and  incessant  labour.  We  have,  indeed, 
heard  it  said  that  pipeclay  would  have  been  disestablished  long 
ago,  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  that  without  it  the  men  would 
have  literally  nothing  to  do.  This  may  have  been  true  of 
the  soldier  of  the  past,  but  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  soldier 
of  the  present. 

The  abolition  of  pipeclay  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  numerous 
changes  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern  war  have 
necessitated.  We  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
perpetual  change,  for  no  sooner  is  one  improvement  effected  than 
it  becomes  obsolete,  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  another.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  Brown  Bess  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Enfield,  the  Enfield  by  the  Snider,  and  the  Snider  by  the  Martini- 
Henry.  Each  change  of  weapon  has,  as  a  ru'e,  involved  some 
change  of  equipment ;  but  this  would  be  but  a  slight  matter  could 
we  only  determine  on  a  suitable  dress  for  the  soldier.  It  is  said 
that  when  George  IV.  was  once  inspecting  some  proposed  altera- 
tion in  the  dress  of  the  cavalry,  he  sent  for  a  trooper  who  had 
served  at  Waterloo,  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  dressed 
if  he  had  such  another  day's  work  to  go  through.  "  Please  vour 
Majesty,  in  my  shirt  sleeves,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "The 
truth  is,  that  military  dress  aims  at  the  impossible — namely,  to 
reconcile  the  hopelessly  antagonistic  requirements  of  parade  and 
work.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  sailor.  His  dress 
of  to-day  is  the  identical  one  he  wore  a  hundred  years  a<m,. 
and  will  in  all  probability  wear  a  hundred  years  hence.  It 
combines  every  possible  desideratum  both  for  the  taxpayer  aud 
the  wearer,  being  inexpensive,  loose,  comfortable,  and  service- 
able. Any  alteration  necessitated  by  extremes  of  climate  is 
|  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  altogether,  judging  from  the  stern 
test  of  experience,  it  may  be  said  to  be  well-nigh  perfection  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  we  may  add  that  it  has  been  copied  by  every 
nation  which  possesses  a  navy.  But,  bo  it  observed,  it  makes  no 
attempt  at  parade.  The  blue  jacket  when  on  shore  is  always  neat 
and  tidy,  but  never  conspicuous.  If,  as  he  passes,  you  turn  to 
bestow  a  second  glance  on  him,  it  is  the  man,  not  the  dress 
that  has  attracted  you.  The  dress  of  the  soldier  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  this  in  every  respect.  It  is  costly,  tight-fitting, 
uncomfortable,  and  eminently  unsuited  for  physical  exertion. 
We  remember  once  to  have  seen  a  company  which  had  just 
received  their  new  tunics  compelled  to  leave  the  rifle  ran"-e  and 
return  to  barracks  to  put  on  their  shell  jackets  becau-ie  the 
men  were  literally  unable  to  bring  their  rifles  up  to  the  '"  present." 
Many  of  our  readers  who  saw  Punch's  picture  of  the  gallant 
Hussar  who  was  unable  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief 
may  have  thought  it  a  little  exaggerated  ;  but  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  close  and  accurate  tit  which  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  soldier  forbids  the  addition  of  underclothin"  in  cold 
weather,  and  he  is  reluctant  to  don  his  greatcoat,  because  "he  knows 
that  to  fold  it  again  correctly  for  the  next  marching-order  parade 
will  involve  half  an  hour's  labour.  This  may  seem°absurd,  but  it 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  moment  a  soldier  quits  his  barrack  he 
becomes  the  most  conspicuous  figure  upon  the  scene.  His  dress  his 
gait  and  deportment,  are  all  noted  and  criticized,  and  military  ex- 
perts will  tell  you  that  they  can  always  recognize  a  smart  reo-iinent 
by  the  mere  appearance  of  its  men  in  public.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  this  appearance  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  utility.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  helmet,  to  begin  with,  is  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  shako  ;  but  that  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  said 
for  it,  and  it  is  not  saying  much.  So  long  as  the  wearer  main- 
tains an  erect  position  it  is  all  very  well,  but  at  rifle  practice,  in 
skirmishing  drill,  or  in  attack  formation,  and,  above  all,  in  actual 
action,  the  position  of  the  soldier  in  these  degenerate  days  is 
seldom  or  never  erect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  generally  lyino-"  flat 
on  his  face,  in  which  position  the  helmet  has  an  awkward  knack 
of  falling  over  his  eyes  just  as  he  is  taking  aim.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  on  these  occasions  the  helmet  is  seldom  or  never 
worn  ;  but  this  only  induces  the  question — of  what  actual  use  is  it 
at  all,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  affords  but  little 
protection  from  the  sun  ?  The  undress  cap  or  Glengarry  may  be 
considered  ornamental,  but.  as  far  as  use  is  concerned  the 
soldier  might  as  well  be  bare-headed,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  to  perch  it  immediately  over  the  left  ear,  leaving  the  head 
almost  entirely  uncovered,  the  sole  advantage  it  appears  to 
possess  being  that  of  lightness.    A  change  has  just  been  author- 
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ized  in  the  forage  caps  of  infantry  officers,  and  one  which  we 
think  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — namely,  for  ordinary  wear 
a  cap  somewhat  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  hut  with  the  old- 
fashioned  drooping-  peak  at  present  worn  by  the  Guards,  and 
for  active  service  and  peace  manoeuvres  the  Glengarry.  In  com- 
bined regard  to  appearance  and  utility,  bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
tingency of  sabre  cuts,  the  cavalry  are  certainly  more  fortu- 
nate than  the  infantry,  for  both  the  Hussar  busby  and  the 
Lancer  cap  are  useful  and  fairly  ornamental ;  but,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  dragoon  helmet,  of  burnished  metal,  and  plume  is  the 
handsomest  and  most  soldierlike  headdress  of  all.  Whatever 
opinions  there  may  be  as  to  the  elegance  of  the  tunic,  which  is  the 
full  dress  for  all  services,  there  can  be  none  as  to  its  unsuitability 
for  work,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  The  undress  of  the  in- 
fantry, or  kersey  frock,  is  looser  and  more  comfortable  ;  but  it  is 
kept  in  the  background,  as  not  being  dressy  enough.  The  cavalry 
retain  the  old  shell  jacket,  which  is  as  tight  and  close  fitting  as  the 
tunic.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  military  dress  we  wish 
to  draw  another  comparison  between  the  army  and  the  navy.  In 
the  naval  officer's  uniform  the  various  gradations  of  rank  and  the 
different  departmental  services  are  all  so  plainly  and  clearly  marked 
on  the  cuff  of  the  coat,  alike  in  full  dress  and  undress,  that  any 
one,  after  a  few  hours'  residence  on  board  a  man-of-war,  can  tell 
at  a  glance  the  precise  rank  of  every  officer,  and,  in  the  case  of 
non-combatants,  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  uni- 
form of  the  military  officer  all  is,  in  this  respect  at  least,  utter  chaos. 
The  gradations  of  rank  are  so  vaguely  and  imperfectly  marked, 
that  a  recruit  cannot  tell  a  subaltern  from  a  colonel,  a  quarter- 
master from  a  surgeon,  or  a  major  from  a  captain.  We  hope 
to  see  this  defect  remedied  before  very  long. 

To  return  to  the  dress  of  the  men,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  nether  man  in  the  infantry  is  more  sensibly  clad  than 
the  upper.  His  trousers  and  boots  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  called  either  dressy  or  showy;  but  they 
are  certainly  serviceable,  and  easily  put  on  or  off.  We  wish 
we  could  say  as  much  for  the  corresponding  attire  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery ;  but  the  fact  is  that,  in  the  mounted  services, 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  appearance.  The  breeches  and  boots 
worn  in  full  dress  and  the  overalls  in  undress  are  alike  objection- 
able and  unsuited  to  service  from  their  excessive  tightness,  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  get  them  either  on  or  off.  We 
recently  heard  a  cavalry  officer,  exhausted  with  the  labour  of  pull- 
ing off  a  pair  of  wet  boots,  exclaim  that,  if  ordered  on  service, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  rush  oil'  and  buy  boots  three 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  Exactly  ;  but  how  about  the  privates  ? 
Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  inveigh  against  all  this  as  sheer  folly, 
.and  to  indulge  in  unbounded  indignation  because  that  which 
is  intended  principally  for  show  fails  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  service  when  the  time  comes;  but  perhaps  we  must, 
with  the  soldier  at  any  rate,  sacrifice  something  to  personal 
appearance  in  time  of  peace.  We  like  to  see  our  soldiers  smart 
and  well  dressed ;  the  public  like  it ;  the  men  themselves  like  it, 
and  we  should  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  them  if  they 
did  not.  Moreover,  it  is  good  for  the  members  of  any  pro- 
fession to  have  something  on  which  to  pride  themselves".  The 
sailor's  pride  is  in  his  ship ;  the  soldier's  pride  is,  and  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  his  personal  appearance.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  might  not  be  as  well  frankly  to  recognize  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  a  dress  suitable  alike  for  peace  and  war, 
and  to  provide  separate  uniforms  for  each.  The  expense  would 
not  be  inordinate,  and  the  advantage  would  undoubtedly  be  great. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  men  are  to  go  on  service,  as  the 
gallant  trooper  before  mentioned  suggested,  in  their  shirt-sleeves  ; 
but  a  loose,  serviceable,  and  comfortable  dress  might  be  kept  in 
store  for  them,  to  be  issued  when  occasion  demands.  Let  us  now 
pass  on  to  the  subject  of  equipment.  The  old  knapsack,  with  its  arm- 
cutting  straps  and  chest-impeding  pressure,  has  passed  away  from 
the  regulars,  though  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the  militia.  It  has 
been  superseded  by  the  valise  equipment,  with  the  appearance  of 
which  our  readers  are  familiar.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  be  gradually 
superseded  by  the  Oliver  equipment,  the  principal  advantages 
claimed  for  which  are  that  the  wearer  can  sit  or  lie  down  without 
shifting  it,  and  can  also  open  his  coat  on  the  march.  More  than 
this,  it  is  so  arranged  that  portions  of  the  kit  can  be  temporarily 
discarded  and  ammunition  substituted,  until  a  maximum  of  three 
hundred  rounds  per  man  is  reached.  This  last  is  an  important 
point,  and  would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  in  cases  where 
a  general  might  wish  to  undertake  a  brief  detached  operation. 
A  body  of  men  carrying  three  hundred  rounds  each  and  forag- 
ing on  the  country  they  passed  through,  thus  independent  alike 
of  ammunition  and  provision  trains,  would  be  something  like 
a  flying  column.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
experience  of  almost  every  campaign  has  shown  that,  if  once  the 
soldier  and  his  kit  are  separated,  they  seldom  meet  again.  The 
equipment  of  cavalry  will  probably  have  to  be  modified  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  modern  war.  The  use  of  the 
carbine  increases  while  that  of  the  sword  diminishes.  At  present, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  trooper  wears  the  sword,  while  the  horse 
carries  the  carbine  in  a  leather  case  attached  to  the  saddle.  The 
result  is  that,  if  suddenly  dismounted,  the  man  retains  the  sword, 
which  is  then  useless,  while  the  horse  goes  off  with  the  carbine, 
which  would  be  useful.  Before  long  this  will  have  to  be  reversed, 
on  service  at  any  rate.  Whether  the  bold  dragoon,  with  his 
"  carbine,  saddle,  and  bridle,"  will  find  as  much  favour  with  the 
fair  sex  as  his  predecessor  who  carried  a  "  long  sword  "  is  a  point 
which  the  rapid  march  of  military  improvement  forbids  us  to  dis- 


cuss. In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be 
devised  for  lightening  the  immense  weight  at  present  carried  by 
troop-horses.  So-called  light  cavalry,  riding,  according  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  eighteen  stone,  are  useless  in  modern  war. 


THE  OPERAS. 

rjPIIE  first  performance  this  season  of  Lohengrin  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  marked  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of' the  opera  in  England. 
The  English  public  were  then  shown  that  what  they  have  hitherto 
been  encouraged  to  treat  as  Herr  Wagner's  theories  were  at  least 
possibilities.  With  Herr  Wagner's  latest  instructions,  Herr  Richter 
came  to  England  as  an  exponent  of  the  music  of  the  future,  as  it 
used  to  be  called.    That  it  has  now  become  the  music  of  the 
present  was  quite  evident  at  the  performance  of  which  we  speak. 
As  yet,  so  far  as  Italian  performances  are  concerned,  -we  have  been 
favoured  with  but  a  lame  edition  of  the  now  famous  opera,  and 
it  remained  for  Herr  Iiichter  to  correct  the  innumerable  mistakes 
which  had  crept  into  the  orchestral  score.     No  wonder,  then, 
with  the  few  opportunities  given  to  the  orchestra  for  practice, 
that  the   performance  was  delayed.     Herr   Kiehter  evidently 
felt  that  it  was  useless  to  go  to  the  public,  unprepared  as  he 
was,  with  an  incorrect  score.    Of  course  the  reputation  of  the 
conductor  alone  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  house  on  the  first 
night,  and  we  feel  confident  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
no  one  left  the  theatre  disappointed.     It  is  really  not  too  much 
to  say  that  on  this  occasion  the  conductor  was  all  in  all,  not 
only  the  orchestra,  but  the  singers  and  the  feeble  chorus,  beiun- 
completely  under  his  command.     Without  that  fussy  demonstra- 
tiveness  so  common  among  modern  conductors,  with  no  evidence  o 
arrogating  to  himself  undue  prominence  in  the  performance,  Heir 
Richter  conducts  his  orchestra  with  extraordinary  power  and  skill. 
Nor  is  his  attention  bestowed  only  on  this  quarter;  he  even  managed 
to  make  the  chorus  accede  to  his  wishes,  and  by  restoring  the  pas- 
sage, too  often  barbarously  cut  out,  between  Ortrud  and  Telramunn 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  he  not  only  made  the  story  in- 
telligible, but  preserved  a  very  line  piece  of  operatic  music.    It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  the  passage  of  con- 
spiracy between  Telramund  and  the  knights.    We  have  spoken  as 
we  have  done  of  Herr  Richter's  part  in  the  performance  because  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  on  the  conductor  depends  to  a  much  greatei 
extent  than  on  any  other  person  the  success  or  failure  of  the  repre- 
sentation.   Not  only  in  giving  us  a  good  reading  of  the  orchestra 
score,  by  making  the  points  evident  to  the  audience,  but  in  attend- 
ing to  the  various  other  exigencies  of  the  singing  of  the  princip  il 
performers,  and  subordinating  his  orchestra  to  their  capabilities, 
lies  one 'of  the  merits  of  this  conductor.    Mme.  Christine  Nilsson 
was  the  Elsa,  a  part  in  which  she  has  always  won  applause,  and 
upon  this  occasion  she  almost  surpassed  herself.    Ortrud  fell  t< 
Mile.  Tremelli,  whose  acting  was  very  effective,  while  her  singing 
was  worthy  of  all  praise.    Signor  Galassi's  Telramund  was  we] 
conceived,  and  Herr  Behrens  as  the  King  declaimed  with  stateli- 
ness,  albeit  with  a  pitiful  carelessness  of  intonation.  Lohengrin 
was  sustained  by  M.  Oandiclus.    Gifted  with  a  beautiful  voice, 
this  singer  nevertheless  fails  to  attain  the  ideal  of  Wagner'.- 
Lohengrin.    A  want  of  chivalry  in  his  manner  and  of  command 
in  his  presence  renders  him  incapable  of  sustaining  the  part  with 
marked  success.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  with  an  impossible 
sword,  which  he  used  like  a  walking-stick,  detracted  largely  from 
the  sensation  which  ought  to  have  been  produced  on  his  arrival  : 
and  the  subsequent  fight  with  Telramund,  while  either  warrioi 
strove  to  do  the  other  the  least  harm  possible,  was  absolutely 
ludicrous.     Notwithstanding,  M.  Caudidus's  singing  was  yer 
praiseworthy,  and  his  rendering  of  the  song  to  the  swan  and  the 
music  of  the  bridal  chamber  was  excellent.    To  Signor  Monti, 
who  played  the  Herald,  was  due  the  exhibition  on  the  part  of  th  i 
conductor  of  a  singular  instance  of  presence  of  mind.    Whether  it 
was  the  fault  of  auy  one  else  or  of  the  Herald  himself  we  know  not 
but  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  announce  the  coming  mania- 
of  Elsa  and  Lohengrin  he  was  absent,  and  Herr  Richter  proceeded 
with  the  accompaniment  to  the  missing  Herald's  proelamatin, 
without  the  least  evidence  of  surprise. 

The  same  opera  was  given  this  week  with  the  same  cast,  except 
that  Signor  Arditi  was  in  the  conductor's  chair  instead  of  Herr 
Richter,  and  that  Signor  Campanini  appeared  as  Lohengrin  in  the 
place  of  M.  Oaudidus.  Signor  Campanini  is  at  his  best  as  the 
mystic  knight :  but  Signor  Arditi  is  certainly  not  at  his  best  a 
the  conductor  of  the  mystic  opera.  The  seemingly  eft'ortles 
strength  and  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  Herr  Richter  were  pain- 
fully missed  in  the  management  of  the  orchestra,  on  which  the 
German  conductor  appeared  to  play  as  if  on  one  large  instrument, 
every  key  of  which  was  completely  within  his  control  and 
answered  to  his  beat  as  the  strings  of  the  violin  answer  to  Herr 
Joachim's  touch.  Mme.  Nilsson's  Elsa  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
strange  beauty,  tenderness,  and  poetry ;  Signor  Campanini  used 
his  admirable  voice  as  he  too  seldom  uses  it,  and  gave  a  pas- 
sion to  his  part  in  which  M.  Candidus  was  entirely  wanting ; 
Signor  Monti  had  become  better  acquainted  with  his  part,  and  the 
chorus  seemed  to  feel  more  at  home  in  their  functions;  and  ye: 
the  absence  of  the  one  master  mind  and  hand  gave,  to  those  who 
had  heard  the  opera  under  Herr  Richter's  guidance,  a  curious  and 
unpleasing  flatness  to  the  whole  performance.  Herr  Richter,  no 
doubt,  had  enough  to  do  with  looking  after  his  orchestra,  and  Signor 
Arditi  cannot  be  expected  to  busy  himself  in  improving  the  stage 
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management  of  Herr  Wagner's  opera ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  at  neither  performance  has  the  true  dramatic  effect  of  Lohen- 
grin's first  arrival  been  approached,  or  even  attempted.  The  ex- 
quisite effect  of  Mine.  Nilsson's  acting  while  she  waits  for  this — a 
fine  touch  in  which  is  Elsa's  devout  and  unswerving  belief,  even 
when  all  seems  hopeless,  that  help  will  come — is  injured  by  the 
absence  of  that  stir  and  tumult  of  passionate  expectation  and 
delight  amid  the  crowd  of  warriors,  which  makes  the  spectator 
long  to  peer  himself  into  the  distance,  and  see  what  may  be 
the  portent  which  strikes  men  with  amazement.  This  effect 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  gave  when  he  presented  the  opera  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  as  finely  as  it  is  given,  with  far  more  facili- 
ties than  were  then  at  his  disposal,  on  the  German  stage ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason,  one  would  think,  why  it  should  not  be  given 
under  Mr.  Mapleson's  management.  The  crowd,  however,  trained 
no  doubt  to  the  conventionalities  of  Italian  opera,  point  feeble 
ringers  and  give  vacuous  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  coming  swan 
drawing  the  knight  down  the  river,  and  betray  no  more  agitation 
at  his  arrival  than  they  might  at  that  of  a  mass  of  weeds 
or  a  boat  that  had  broken  loose  from  its  moorings.  Asain, 
when  Herr  Schott  appeared  as  Lohengrin  under  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's 
management,  the  combat  between  Telramund  and  Percival's  son 
was  both  simple  and  impressive,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  an 
empty  knocking  of  swords  on  shields,  ended  by  an  ungainly  and 
impossible  pushing  down  of  one  combatant  by  the  other.  These 
are  matters  which  can  be  managed  even  in  the  absence  of  Herr 
Richter,  and  it  is  irritating  to  find  them  entirely  neglected. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson,  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  and  Mile.  Minnie 
Hauk  were  cast  respectively  for  the  parts  of  Donna  Elvira,  Donna 
Anna,  and  Zerlina  at  the  first  representation  of  Don  Giovanni.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  better  representatives  for  these  favourite 
parts,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  to  singing  and  acting,  they 
were  most  ably  sustained  ;  had  the  other  parts  been  equally  well 
allotted,  the  performance  would  have  been  one  of  high  excellence. 
Signor  Del  Puente's  Don  Giovanni  lacks  distinction  and  vigour, 
and  though  he  sang  the  music  with  credit,  his  acting  was  half- 
hearted, while  the  Leporello  of  Herr  Behrens,  though  well  acted, 
was  poorly  sung.  Signor  Monti  made  a  good  statue  and  walked 
the  stage  in  a  sufficiently  stony  way,  but  Signor  Lazzarini  was 
hopelessly  out  of  his  element.  In  "  II  mio  tesoro  "  the  last-named 
singer  nearly  came  to  grief,  we  hope  owing  to  indisposition.  The 
absurd  business  of  the  red  imps  dragging  Don  Giovanni  down  to 
hell  has  become,  we  suppose,  a  tradition,  though  on  this  occasion  it 
seemed  more  ludicrous  than  ever. 

The  appearance  of  Mme.  Eleanora  Robinson  in  Fidelio  was  an 
event  much  looked  forward  to  by  the  opera-going-  public.  With  the 
recollection  of  Mme.  Titiens's  superb  acting,  Mme.  Robinson  was 
heavily  handicapped  with  the  audience,  but  notwithstanding  this 
her  debut  must  be  considered  a  decided  success.  To  a  lino  voice, 
and  a  stage  presence  almost  worthy  of  her  great  predecessor,  she 
has  added  a  careful  study  of  the  part  of  Leonora.  Her  acting 
when  she  overhears  the  determination  of  Pizarro  to  kill  Florestan 
in  the  first  act,  and  again  through  the  whole  of  the  second  act, 
was  very  fine  indeed,  and  her  singing  of  "  0  tu  la  cui,"  and  in  the 
duet  with  Elorestan  in  the  second  act,  showed  her  to  be  an  artist 
of  no  ordinary  merit.  Mile.  Isidora  Martinez  made  a  sprightly 
Marcellina,  and  Signor  Rinaldiui  acted  Jacquino  with  credit. 
Herr  Behrens  was  Rocco  and  Signor  Galassi  Pizarro.  The 
Florestan  on  this  occasion  was  M.  Candidus,  who  played  the  part 
with  considerable  power.  Especially  commendable  was  his  soli- 
loquy at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  and  his  singing  in  the 
duet  with  Leonora  subsequently.  The  chorus  of  prisoners  was 
perhaps  the  most  unhappy  part  of  the  opera.  They  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  voices  completely  during  their  long  incarceration, 
and  to  have  been  utterly  unable  to  attain  to  the  requisite  pitch  to 
render  their  singing  acceptable  to  the  audience,  a  piece  of  realism 
never  looked  forward  to,  we  are  sure,  by  the  great  composer  of  the 
opera.  The  third  Leonora  overture  was  played  between  the  first 
and  second  act,  and  deservedly  redemanded,  a  proper  tribute  to  the 
excellent  playing  of  the  orchestra  under  Signor  Arditi. 

The  debut  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Dresden, 
was  the  cause  of  a  crowded  house  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The 
opera  chosen  was  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,  an  opera  which  seems  to 
be  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  debutantes  as  the  Sonnambula. 
The  scene  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  great  excitement  for  the 
eminently  respectable  audience  at  Covent  Garden,  for,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  Mme.  Sembrich — almost,  we  were  going  to  say, 
before  she  began  to  sing — the  applause  began,  which  was  continued 
at  intervals  through  the  whole  of  her  performance.  Mme.  Sembrich 
possesses  a  voice  of  p,  pure  sympathetic  quality,  of  the  kind  termed 
light  soprano,  with  a  range  of  surprising  compas3.  With  ap- 
parently the  greatest  ease  she  produced  the  D  flat  in  alt,  and  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  discomposed  when  the  audience  redemanded 
the  passage  in  which  the  tour  de  force  occurred.  Added  to  this 
she  is  a  good  actress,  albeit  she  was  a  little  wanting  in  repose, 
owing  perhaps  to  nervousness  upon  her  first  appearance  in  London. 
She  is  certainly  a  great  acquisition  to  the  London  opera,  and  we 
hope  to  see  her  in  some  part  more  worthy  of  her  than  Lucia. 
The  applause  she  won  was  well  merited,  and  her  debut  must  be 
considered  a  genuine  success.  Signor  Gayarre  was  of  course 
Edgardo,  and  his  performance  of  the  part  was,  as  in  all  other 
parts  that  we  have  seen  him  in  this  season,  very  far  from  satis- 
factory. We  have  before  mentioned  the  propensity  that  this  singer 
shows  to  shout  his  part,  and  so  marked  was  it  on  this  occasion 
that  there  were  distinct  signs  of  disapproval  from  the  region  of  the 
stalls  and  boxes.    The  fatal  effect  that  this  habit  has  upon  his 


intonation  was  disagreeably  apparent  at  this  performance.  In  the 
scene  when  he  appears  upon  the  stairs  suddenly,  and  in  which 
Madame  Sembrich  showed  herself  a  careful  actress,  Signor  Gayarre 
played  as  if  he  had  part  to  "  tear  a  cat  in " ;  his  violence  was 
beyond  all  bounds. 

If  Signor  Vianesi  would  only  take  example  from  Herr  Richter, 
and  occasionally  moderate  the  force  of  his  orchestra,  we  might 
perhaps  be  spared  even  Signor  Gayarre's  shouting.  Often  we 
noticed  that  Madame  Sembrich  relinquished  the  attempt  to  make 
herself  heard  above  the  surrounding  clamour,  especially  in  the 
ensembles.  Signor  Cotogni's  Enrico  and  Signor  Capponi's 
Raimondo  were  both  well-rendered  parts,  and  Signor  Sabater 
played  Arturo  with  credit. 

Aida  has  been  also  performed  this  season'at  Her  Majestv's, 
with  Mme.  Marie  Roze  as  Aida  and  Mile.  Tremelli  as  Amneris. 
Mme.  Marie  Roze  shows  in  this  part  great  advance  as  an  actress, 
and  was  very  successful  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  Aida  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  audience, 
and  yet  of  playing  the  part  in  the  subdued  and  quiet  way  which 
is  necessary  to  the  general  effect  of  the  opera.  On  the  evening 
on  which  we  heard  her  she  was  in  by  no  means  good  voice,  but 
yet  sang  most  of  the  music  extremely  well.  Mile.  Tremelli  made 
a  well-deserved  success  in  the  part  of  Amneris.  Signor  Frapolli 
was  the  Radames,  and  sang  the  part  well ;  but  his  acting 
was  marked  by  an  unpleasant  restlessness.  The  performance 
on  the  whole  was  fairly  good.  The  band  was  very  good,  and 
the  chorus  on  the  whole  accurate  in  time  and  tune,  but  with- 
out the  least  light  and  shade.  Signor  Arditi  conducted  well, 
though  with  a  tendency  to  hurry  the  tempi,  which  nearly  led  to 
the  breakdown  of  one  of  the  ballets  and  one  of  the  choruses. 
Mr.  Mapleson  has  brought  out  a  new  soprano,  Mile.  Lehmann, 
who  has  appeared  in  La  Traviata  ;  she  has  a  voice  of  good  quality, 
thoroughly  well  trained,  and  is  also  an  actress  of  very  considerable 
ability  and  power.  We  shall  reserve  further  notice  of  Mile. 
Lehmann  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  in 
some  more  worthy  part.  Signor  Campanini  in  this  opera  re- 
minded us  of  Signor  Gayarre  in  his  worst  mood.  The  chorus  was 
far  from  good  throughout;  but  the  band,  under  Signor  Arditi,  was 
excellent. 

It  is  now  so  long  since  La  Forza  del  Destino  wa?  performed  in 
London  that  its  reproduction  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  almost 
ranks  as  a  novelty.  Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Mapleson  attempted 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  this  opera,  but 
without  marked  success.  The  libretto  is  unfortunate.  An  opera 
dealing  with  such  deep  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  can  never  be- 
come popular,  besides  which  the  music  is  of  such  a  hybrid  nature 
as  almost  to  raise  a  laugh.  We  were  formerly  told  that  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  La  Forza  was  Signor  Verdi's  strong  leaning  to 
the  Wagner  school.  Where  this  appears  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover, unless  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  rather  more  noisy  in 
this  than  in  his  other  productions.  We  fail  to  find  any  one 
point  in  which  his  music  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Herr 
Wagner.  The  story  of  the  opera  shortly  recited  is  enough  to 
show  the  cause  of  its  failure.  Donna  Leonora  has  a  lover,  Don 
Alvaro,  with  whom  she  is  about  to  elope,  when  her  father 
intervenes,  and  is  shot  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  Alvaro's 
pistol.  She  has  also  a  brother,  Don  Carlos,  whose  one  aim  in  life 
after  this  is  to  exterminate  his  father's  murderer.  Donna  Leonora, 
retiring  to  a  monastery,  finally  takes  up  her  abode  in  a  hole  in  the 
rocks,  and  Don  Carlos  takes  service  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  in 
which  Don  Alvaro  is  a  captain.  Of  course  all  have  changed  their 
names.  Don  Alvaro  is  wounded  in  battle,  and  delivers  the  key  of 
his  portmanteau  to  Don  Carlos,  with  a  request  to  him  as  his  exe- 
cutor to  destroy  certain  valuable  papers  therein  contained.  Don 
Carlos  swears  to  do  so,  but  is  mean  enough  to  examine  them  first, 
and  discovers  that  the  captain  is  the  man  he  has  been  hunting  all 
his  life.  Don  Alvaro  recovers  and  turns  monk,  but  Don  Carlos  is 
not  satisfied,  hunts  him  up,  challenges  him  to  fight,  and  gets 
killed  for  his  pains.  Donna  Leonora  turns  out  to  be  the  monk  whom 
Alvaro  has  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  absolve  the  dying 
man,  who,  recognizing  her,  deals  her  a  fatal  blow  in  a  death  em- 
brace. Side  by  side  with  this,  there  is  a  vein  of  comedy  running 
through  the  piece.  Mme.  Swift,  who  was  the  Leonora,  adds  to 
a  powerful  soprano  of  a  large  compass  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  stage  requirements  ;  and  her  singing,  especially  of  "  Deh  !  non 
m'abbandonar,"  and  "  Sull'  alba  il  piede  "  and  of  the  long  scene 
in  the  last  act,  was  excellent.  Mme.  Trebelli  played  Preziosilla 
superbly,  and  created  a  sensation  in  the  rataplan  to  her  own 
drum  accompaniment.  Signor  Campanini  personated  Don  Alvaro, 
and  Signor  Galassi  Don  Carlos.  The  Fra  Melitone  of  Signor  Del 
Puente  was  refreshingly  humorous,  especially  in  the  scene  where 
he  is  ladling  out  soup  to  the  beggars  at  the  door  of  the  monastery. 


REVIEWS. 


KOSSUTH'S  MEMORIES  OF  EXILE* 

TV/T  KOSSUTH  is  occupying  his  old  age  with  the  composition 
-^-L  •  of  reminiscences,  which  he  publishes  under  the  title  of 
Memories  of  Mij  Exile.    A  portion  of  the  work  has  now  been 

*  Memories  of  My  Exile.  By  Louis  Kossuth.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hungarian  by  Eerencz  Janz.  London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galnin 
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given  to  the  English  public  in  the  form  of  a  translation  from  the 
Hungarian  original  by  M.  Janz.  This  portion  is  not  published  in 
chronological  order,  for  it  relates  to  the  events  of  1859,  while  a 
subsequent  volume  is  to  carry  us  back  to  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War.  For  English  readers  it  is  advantageous  that  the  later  period 
of  1859  should  be  treated  now,  as  Kossuth's  memories  relate  to 
transactions  which  have  been  recently  brought  before  them  in  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  present 
volume  describes  the  efforts  made  by  Kossuth  to  extend  the  war 
from  Italy  to  Hungary,  the  partial  success  he  achieved  by  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  French  Emperor  and  by  securing  the  abso- 
lute neutrality  of  England,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  all  his  plans 
and  all  his  dreams  when  peace  was  made  at  Villafrauca.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  the  version  of  affairs  now 
given  by  M.  Kossuth,  if  only  general  facts  receive  attention.  For 
it  is  notorious  that  a  Hungarian  legion  was  formed  or  intended  to 
be  formed  in  Italy,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  some  shape  assented  to  a  proceeding  which  was  at  least  meant  to 
annoy  and  frighten  Austria.  But  M.  Kossuth  is  able  to  give  many 
details,  and  sets  before  us  clearly  enough  what  he  wanted. 
This  was  no  less  than  an  invasion  of  Hungary  by  French  troops 
to  assist  a  new  Hungarian  rising,  with  the  object  of  forming  an 
independent  Hungary,  the  crown  of  which  he  very  kindly  offered 
by  anticipation  to  Prince  Napoleon.  An  independent  Hungary 
has  been  the  dream  of  M.  Kossuth's  life ;  and  it  was  because,  in  the 
settlement  which  followed  Sadowa,  Hungary  was  allied  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Austria,  instead  of  being  separated  from  it,  that 
be  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement,  and,  as  a  pro- 
test against  it,  has  remained  an  exile  ever  since.  It  is  evident 
from  the  disclosures  he  makes  in  this  volume  that  in  his  bar- 
gainings with  France  and  Italy  he  never  got  near  the  solution  for 
which  he  pressed.  The  French  Emperor  had  no  great  military 
knowledge  or  ability,  but  he  had  too  much  sense  to  risk  a  large 
number  of  French  troops  far  away  from  any  base  of  operations,  in 
order  to  create  a  new  State  the  existence  of  which  he  would  have 
to  defend  for  years  after  he  had  created  it.  Kossuth  was  a 
dreaming,  restless,  unpractical  man  ;  but  he  had  great  eloquence 
and  a  sincere  enthusiasm,  and  he  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
popular  assemblies  and  over  some  persons  of  political  importance. 
But  it  is  now  many  years  since  his  influence  faded  altogether  away. 
It  was  Deak,  not  M.  Kossuth,  whom  the  Hungarians  followed  in 
1867,  and  he  never  after  1859  had  any  opportunity  of  playing  even 
a  trilling  part  in  the  politics  of  Western  Europe. 

M.  Kossuth  credits  himself  with  not  only  having  overthrown  the 
Derby  Ministry  in  1859,  but  with  having  overthrown  it  by  his  own 
personal  efforts,  and  in  a  method  of  his  own  personal  invention. 
He  was  summoned  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  May  of  1859, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  he  had  a  private  audience  with  the 
Emperor.  M.  Kossuth  has  recorded  with  great  minuteness  all 
that  passed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  dialogue  which  he  represents 
as  having  taken  place  is  quite  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  con- 
versations reported  by  Mr.  Senior.  The  Emperor,  after  a  friendly 
reference  to  Kossuth's  earlier  history,  began  by  saying  that  he 
hoped  to  realize  Kossuth's  patriotic  hopes,  and  that  he 
understood  that  Kossuth,  with  whom  Prince  Napoleon  had 
previously  conversed,  offered  the  co-operation  of  Hungary  in  the 
war  on  two  conditions.  One  of  them  was  that  the  Emperor 
should  extend  the  war  from  the  banks  of  the  Po  to  those  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  other  was  that  the  appearance  of 
French  troops  in  Hungary  should  be  heralded  by  a  proclamation  in 
which  the  Hungarians  should  be  invited  to  rise  in  arms.  M.  Kossuth 
replied  that  his  conditions  could  not  be  more  accurately  stated. 
The  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that  as  to  the  proclamation  there 
could  be  no  difficulty.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  proclamation  in  stock 
which  had  been  framed  by  his  uncle  in  1809.  The  real  difficulty 
was  in  sending  the  troops  who  were  to  give  effect  to  the  proclama- 
tion. The  main  obstacle  was  the  English  Ministry.  The  Tory 
Government, he  said,  "manifests  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  towards 
my  enterprises  even  as  regards  Italy.  The  antiquated  notion  that 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  a  Great  Power  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  European  equilibrium  is  one  of 
the  traditional  maxims  of  English  policy."  He  added  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  England  would  even  be  capable  of  actually 
intervening  against  him.  Kossuth  answered  by  suggesting  that 
England  might  be  won  over  by  the  prospect  of  having  Constanti- 
nople given  her.  On  hearing  this  the  Emperor,  while  be  lit  a 
cigarette  over  the  lamp,  which  incident  M.  Kossuth  records  as 
giving  piquancy  and  dignity  to  the  reply,  answered,  "  II  ne  faut 
jamais  vouloir  l'impossible."  Kossuth  asked  what  the  Emperor 
wanted.  Did  be  hope  for  active  co-operation  from  England?  The 
Emperor  assured  him  that  he  did  not  dream  of  that,  and  that  all  he 
wished  was  that  her  neutrality  could  be  assured.  After  some  specula- 
tion as  to  the  probability  of  even  the  Tory  Government  proclaiming 
itself  neutral,  the  Emperor  answered  that  he  should  not  feel  satis- 
fied as  long  as  the  policy  of  England  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  then  existing.  Kossuth  assented.  "  The  place  of 
the  Tories  should,"  he  said,  "  be  taken  by  the  Whigs  on  such  an 
understanding  as  would  entirely  secure  the  neutrality  of  England. 
As  your  Majesty  only  wishes  thus  much  from  England,  permit  me 
to  declare  that  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  task  to  carry  this  into 
effect."  The  Emperor  expressed  some  natural  surprise,  but 
Kossuth  assured  him  he  was  serious,  explained  how  he  meant  to 
set  to  work,  and  now  explains  to  his  readers  bow  he  actually 
accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken. 

What  he  did  was  to  go  back  to  London  and  consult  his  friend 
Mr.  Gilpin,  the  member  for  Northampton.    The  advice  given  was 


sensible  enough,  and  was  tj  the  effect  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  the  elections  then  pending  were  over.    It  was  decided  that 
as  soon  as  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  imputing  to  a  foreigner 
the  wish  to  influence  purely  English  politics  a  series  of  public 
meetings  should  be  held.    The  Lord  Mayor  was  good  enough  to 
preside  at  the  first  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
and  introduced  Kossuth  on  the  occasion  as  "  the  last  legitimate 
ruler  of  Hungary."    Kossuth  called  on  his  hearers  to  resolve  that 
the  neutrality  already  announced  by  the  Ministry  should  be  abso- 
lute, or,  in  other  words,  that  Austria  should  be  left  to  light  her 
own  battles  whatever  part  of  her  dominions  might  be  attacked. 
The  same  theme  was  repeated  at  Manchester,  Bradford,  and 
Glasgow,  and  it  may  be  observed  tliat  the  speeches  made  by 
M.  Kossuth  on  these  occasions  are  given  in  full  in  this  volume, 
and  form  a  considerable  portion  of  its  contents.     Everywhere  M. 
Kossuth  found  his  audience  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  complete 
neutrality  was  as  much  to  the  taste  of  the  hearers  as  of  the 
speaker.     The  result  of  the  elections  showed  that  the  Derby 
Ministry  was  in  a  small  minority,  but  in  order  that  it  should  be 
defeated  it  was  necessary  that  the  rival  claims  to  leadership  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Bussell  should  be  adjusted,  and 
that  the  whole  majority  should  act  together.    The  rivals  settled 
their  claims  by  deciding  that  the  one  not  sent  for  by  the  Queen 
was  to  serve  under  the  othar,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  majority 
was  assured  by  Mr.  Gilpin  getting  for  himself  and  his  friends  an 
assurance  in  writing  from  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  liussell 
that,  if  in  office,  they  would  maiutaiu  neutrality  even  if  the  war 
spread  to  Hungary.  The  letters  giving  this  assurance  were  handed 
to  Kossuth,  who  carried  them  over  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
as  a  token  of  his  triumph.    These  letters  have  been  lost,  and 
M.  Kossuth  treats  their  loss  as  a  most  serious  misfortune.  But 
he  is  able  to  produce  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  informs 
him  that  he  has  been  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  that  he  has  had  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Palmerston,in  which  he  explained  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  "several 
members  of  the  Ministry  not  having  been  privy  to  what  had 
passed  between  them,  he  felt  sure  that  Lord  Palmerston  would 
hud  it  natural  that  in  the  interests  of  those  concerned  (that  is  of 
M.  Kossuth  and  his  friends)  further  and  explicit  assurances  would 
be  welcome.    Lord  Palmerston  said  that  he  could  give  the  fullest 
assurances,  that  Mr.  Gilpin's  Hungarian  friends  could  set  their 
minds  perfectly  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  England." 
Mr.  Gilpin  also  writes  that  he  has  again  spoken  with  Lord  John 
liussell,  and  that  he  told  Mr.  Gilpin  that  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Gilpin  himself  went.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  new  Ministry  came  into  office  pledged  to  maintain  an 
absolute  neutrality,  even  if  Austria  were  attacked  in  Hungary.  It 
is  also  incontestable  that  this  pledge  was  given  to  friends  of  M. 
Kossuth  who  were  acting  as  M.  Kossuth  wished  them  to  act. 
But  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Eussell  were  adopting  a  line  of  policy  that  was  in  any  way 
forced  on  them,  or  that  they  were  taking  a  lino  that  broadly 
separated  them  from  the  Ministry.    Lord  Derby,  in  reply  to  a 
deputation  composed  of  friends  of  M.  Kossuth,"  who  said  that  all 
they  wanted  was  that  nothing  should  be  made  a  pretext  for  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  officially  proclaimed,  said  that  the  views  of 
the  Government  entirely  coincided  with  the  wishes  expressed  to 
him.    And  when  Lord   Derby  announced   in   the   House  of 
Lords    the  resignation   of  his   Ministry,  he  stated  that  "  he 
was  aware  that  the   late  Ministry  had  been  overthrown,  not 
on  any  one  specific  point,  but  on  the  broad  grounds  as  to  which 
party  should  hold  office.''    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Derby  was  saying  anything  but  the  precise  truth.    It  was 
on  these  broad  grounds  that  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  was  over- 
thrown, and  must  then  or  in  a  few  weeks  have  been  overthrown. 
To  say  that  M.  Kossuth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  would  be  going  too  far.    There  are  wheels  within 
wheels ;  and,  as  there  was  only  a  majority  of  thirteen  against  the 
Ministry,  any  one  who  made  even  a  vote  or  two  safer  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  pledge  should  be  given  by  the  Liberal  leaders  which 
they  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  give  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Government. 

Having  finished  his  business  in  London,  M.  Kossuth  went  off  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  much  wanted,  as  the  war  had  begun,  and  a 
body  of  Hungarian  soldiers  was  being  organized  to  take  part  in  it 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  These  troops  were  formed  partly  of 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  partly  of  Hungarian  prisoners  of  war  ;  and 
so  strenuous  were  the  efforts  made  by  the  Hungarian  leaders  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  force  numbered  four  thousand  men.  The 
Italian  Government  at  first  proposed  to  treat  these  Hungarians  as 
men  employed  in  the  service  of  Victor  Emmanuel  for  the  term  of 
the  war,  and  the  force  itself  was  to  be  called  the  Hungarian 
Legion.  But  M.  Kossuth  and  his  friends  resolutely  and  success- 
fully opposed  this.  The  Hungarians,  they  insisted,  were  to  fight 
as  parts  of  an  Hungarian  army  marching  through  Italy  to  Hungary, 
or  they  were  not  to  fight  at  all.  This  view  so  far  prevailed  that 
the  men  were  allowed  to  fight  under  the  Hungarian  Hag,  and  no 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Victor  Emmanuel  was  exacted  from  them. 
No  doubt  M.  Kossuth  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  by 
bis  firmness  prevented  any  attempt  at  a  premature  and  abortive 
rising  in  Hungary.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  conver- 
sation he  had  after  Solferino  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  which 
the  Emperor  agreed  that  M.  Kossuth  was  taking  the  proper  course  for 
a  patriotic  Hungarian  to  take.  Unless  French  aid  were  a  certainty 
it  was  manifestly  wiser  for  the  Hungarians  to  keep  quiet.  M. 
Kossuth  also  thought  he  had  convinced  the  Emperor  of  a  further 
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point,  that  in  order  to  finish  the  war  advantageously  the  Emperor 
must  venture  on  giving  armed  assistance  to  Hungary.  If  the  war, 
M.  Kossuth  argued,  is  treated  as  a  purely  Italian  war,  Austria  was 
sure  to  make  a  peace  not  very  humiliating  to  her,  would  gain 
breathing  time,  and  be  soon  as  strong  as  ever,  and  bent  on  regaining 
all  in  Italy  that  3he  had  lost.  The  Emperor  expressed  his  full  con- 
currence. "  There  was  the  dauger  that  if  Hungary  were  raised  the 
German  Confederation  might  think  itself  concerned  and  in- 
tervene. M.  Kossuth  acknowledged  this ;  but  he  pointed  out  that, 
if  Austria  pleased,  she  might  protract  the  war  indefinitely  by  rely- 
ing on  the  Emperor's  reluctance  to  provoke  the  interference  of  the 
German  Confederation.  She  had  only  to  withdraw  her  troops 
across  the  Isonzo  and,  if  the  French  followed  them,  German  soil 
would  be  violated.  There  was  very  much  of  truth  in  this  remark, 
eo  much  truth  that  what  M.  Kossuth  called  the  thunderclap  of 
Villafranca  arose  from  the  Emperor  seeing  how  true  the  remark 
was.  Either  he  must  abandon  the  war,  or  he  must  sooner  or  later, 
and  possibly  very  soon,  bring  himself  into  collision  with  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.  If  he  defied  both  the  German  Confederation 
and  Austria,  he  must  do  all  he  could  to  cripple  Austria  by  raising 
Hungary  against  her,  and  thus  see  her  soldiers  fight  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  at  the  same  time.  He  shrank  from 
this ;  and,  as  the  ruler  of  France,  he  was  quite  right  in  shrinking. 
He  decided  on  a  sudden  peace,  drove  Italy  to  temporary  despair, 
and  sent  back  M.  Kossuth  and  his  friends  to  weave  anew  the 
threads  of  the  plots  and  schemes  which  occupy  the  time  and 
thought  of  political  exiles. 


DAWKIXS'S  EARLY  MAN  IN  BRITAIN* 

IN  his  recent  treatise  on  the  history  of  Early  Man  in  Britain 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  sought  to  bring  to  a  common  focus 
the  rays  of  light  shed  upon  the  primaeval  stage  of  human  life  by 
the  sciences  of  geology,  prehistoric  archaeology,  and  history.  His 
.earlier  work  on  Cam-Hunting,  published  in  1874,  and  reviewed 
in  our  columns  at  the  time  (Saturday  Revieio,  November  14,  1S74), 
was  directed  towards  clearing  away  the  obscurities  which  over- 
hung what  seemed  to  him  the  borderland  between  those  respec- 
tive fields  of  research.  The  history  of  the  earth  comes  first  in  the 
inquiry,  tracing  the  gradual  preparation  of  continents  or  islands 
to  form  the  home  of  man,  to  yield  him  food,  and  to  meet  his 
ever-growing  wants.  The  archaeologist  finds  him  in  rude  caverns 
scooped  out  by  nature  in  the  hillside,  which  form  his  dwelling-place, 
his  shelter  from  the  climate,  from  wild  beasts  and  savage  foes,  and 
often  his  resting-place  in  death.  The  wide  research  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  stage  of  human  life,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the 
purely  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  have  raised  the  study  of 
prehistoric  antiquity  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  With  the  materials 
thus  accumulated  the  archaeologist  may  claim  to  have  established, 
as  our  author  does  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  a  tolerably  com- 
plete sequence  of  events  from  the  remote  past  in  which  man  stands 
in  the  geological  foreground  down  to  the  borders  of  written  his- 
tory. To  the  labourers  in  this  province  we  owe  the  knowledge  of 
the  steps  by  which  man  slowly  freed  himself  from  the  bondage  of 
the  natural  conditions  common  to  him  and  ail  living  creatures. 
We  can  follow  his  progress  through  the  successive  discoveries  of 
the  use  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  marking  as  these  do 
most  distinctly  the  three  phases  through  which  every  race  alike  has 
passed  in  turn.  We  mark  his  earliest  domestication  of  auimals,  his 
cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  his  first  rude  efforts  towards 
the  making  of  clothing,  of  weapons  and  implements,  and  his 
dawning  sense  of  art — "  in  a  word,  all  those  things  by  which 
man  has  become  what  the  historian  finds  him." 

Glancing  rapidly  at  the  vast  geological  ages  of  the  earth's  history 
which  preceded  the  Tertiary  period,  Mr.  Dawkins  takes  up  this  as 
the  starting-point  for  the  determination  of  man's  entry  upon  the 
stage  of  life.  Throughout  this  period  the  evolution  of  life  is  definitely 
traceable,  each  group  being  linked  without  break  with  that  before 
it,  and  the  law  of  its  continuity  being  made  manifest  by  the  gradual 
specialization  of  mammalian  life  from  the  Eocene  times  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  has  been  held  by  high  authorities  that  the 
presence  of  man  can  be  traced  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  Meiocene 
age,  on  the  ground  of  flint  splinters  having  been  found  in  mid- 
Meiocene  strata  at  Thenay,  and  a  rib  of  an  extinct  kind  of  manatee 
found  at  Pouance,  in  France,  notched  apparently  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  inadequacy  of  these  proofs  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dawkins.  Fitted  as  Meiocene  Europe  may  have  been  as  regards 
food  and  climate  to  become  the  birthplace  of  man,  there  was, 
he  shows,  no  place  for  man  as  the  most  specialized  of  all  creatures  in 
a  fauna  most  strongly  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  the  mammalian 
forms  now  associated  with  him.  No  living  species  of  land  mammal 
has  been  met  with  in  the  Meiocene  fauna.  Representatives  of 
the  order  of  primates  (the  Adapis,  the  Necrolemur,  the  Coeno- 
pitheens,  and  other  forms)  have,  it  is  true,  been  shown  to  have 
haunted  the  upper  Eocene  forests  of  both  Europe  and  America  ; 
and  in  the  Meiocene  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  such  as  Dryo- 
pithecus,  are  known  to  have  been  abundant.  At  the  end  of  the 
Pleiocene  age  a  remarkable  disappearance  of  the  quadrumana  from 
Europe  seems  to  have  taken  place,  due  in  all  probability  to  a 
lowering  of  the  climate.    From  its  outset  the  Pleistocene  age  ex- 
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hibits  a  great  contrast  with  the  fauna  of  the  preceding  period. 
The  greater  part  of  the  animals  now  living  have  here  their  place, 
and  the  world,  our  author  urges,  was  then  in  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion in  which  man  might  be  expected  to  play  his  part. 
Migrations  of  the  principal  fauna  of  Europe  then  probably  took 
place  on  a  large  scale,  in  accordance  with  the  annual  change 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  with  the  longer  secular  alternations  of 
climate,  Great  Britain  being  still  connected  with  the  Continent, 
the  intermingling  of  the  remains  of  arctic  and  tropical  animals  in 
British  caves  and  drift  being  thus  accounted  for.  The  earliest 
trace  of  man's  presence  among  the  diversified  fauna  of  this  period 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  flint  flakes  manifestly  chipped  by  human  hands, 
of  which  our  author  specially  cites  one  discovered  under  his  eyes 
in  the  lower  brick  earth  at  Crayford  in  1872,  in  which  stratum  he 
had  previously  unearthed  the  skull  of  a  musk  bull.  Flakes  of  this 
kind  abound  in  the  later  Pleistocene  deposits,  and  whatever  theory 
may  be  advanced  in  explanation  of  man's  origin,  or  of  the  relation 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  to  pre-existing  or  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  (a  question  into  which  Mr.  Dawkins  abstains 
from  entering),  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the 
fact  of  man's  having  roamed  the  forests  of  Britain  while  tenanted 
still  by  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  urus, and  bison;  while  the  hippo- 
potamus haunted  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  beaver 
and  the  otter.  There  were  wolves  also,  bears,  brown  and  grisly, 
wild  cats,  and  lions  of  vast  size,  with  hyaenas  which  prowled  in 
packs  by  night  to  prey  upon  the  young,  the  wounded,  and  the 
weak.  Of  the  Arctic  mammals  there  remained  still  in  Britain  the 
reindeer,  the  musk  sheep,  and  the  marmot. 

Two  successive  races  of  men  are  shown  by  the  researches  of 
archasologists  to  be  distinguishable  throughout  Europe  during  the 
long  series  of  ages  represented  by  the  Pleistocene  period — namely, 
the  river  drift  men  and  the  cave  men,  the  former  and  ruder  race  no 
doubt  surviving  in  Britain  long  after  it  had  given  place  further 
eastwards  in  Europe  to  a  wave  of  advancing  culture.  Their 
common  seat  or  source  is,  in  equal  probability,  to  be  sought 
in  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  whence  these  Palaeolithic  tribes 
swarmed  off  by  successive  migrations,  reaching  in  course  of  time 
as  far  as  Britain.  Here  the  rude  primajval  hunter — whose  flint 
arrow-points  are  found  deep  down  in  the  gravel  drift  of  rivers 
widely  differing  in  their  course  and  level  from  the  streams  of  our 
day — brought  down  the  reindeer  and  other  Arctic  animals  which 
had  been  driven  south  by  the  glacial  climate  now  passing  away. 
A  great  change  had  passed  over  the  aspect  of  the  country  by  the 
time  when  the  cave  man  followed,  with  his  polished  implements 
and  generally  less  rude  culture.  Though  they  had  not  yet  found 
their  way  to  constructing  the  rude  dwellings  of  earth  or  wood 
which  mark  a  further  step  in  civilization,  the  rudiments  of  art 
are  nevertheless  displayed  by  these  savages  of  the  cave  in 
their  graphic  etchings  of  the  mammoth,  the  reindeer,  the  bear, 
and  man  himself,  upon  fragments  of  bone.  We  have  not 
manj'  specimens  of  this  artistic  kind  from  British  caves  to 
pit  against  the  expressive  outlines  of  animals  and  men  from 
the  French  and  Swiss  deposits  with  which  our  author  has  embel- 
lished his  pages  ;  but  for  symmetry  of  shape  and  finish  of  work- 
manship we  may  compare  favourably  with  any  foreign  imple- 
ments of  the  sort  such  examples  of  chipped  flints  as  he  has  given 
us  in  the  large  spear-head  found  so  long  ago  as  1690  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  in  company  with  the  remains  of  an  elephant.  There  is 
unsurpassed  force  also  in  the  profile  of  a  horse  etched  upon  a  frag- 
ment of  bone  from  the  upper  cave  earth  of  the  Robin  Hood  Cave 
(Fig.  53).  The  only  actual  relic  of  the  frame  of  Pleistocene  man 
is  a  tooth  found  in  the  cave  of  Plas  Newycld,  in  Wales.  The 
cave-men,  as  our  author  argues,  are  to  be  regarded  as  far  iu 
advance  of  the  men  of  the  river  drift,  having  in  all  probability 
also  been  altogether  distinct  from  them  in  race,  though  he  stands 
here  in  opposition  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Evans.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  we  have  in  the 
cave-men  the  near  representatives  in  civilization,  and  probably  in 
race,  of  the  Eskimos  of  our  day. 

The  whole  interval  between  the  Pleistocene  age  and  the  begin- 
ning of  history  is  covered  by  what  is  called  the  Prehistoric  period. 
At  the  outset  of  this  a  new  race  is  seen  encroaching  from  the  east 
upon  the  haunts  of  the  cave-men,  bringing  with  them  superior 
weapons  of  polished  stone,  some  at  least  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and  many  of  the  cultivated  seeds  and  fruits.  Within  this  time  it 
seems  likely  that  Great  Britain  was  severed  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  became  much  what  it  is 
now.  No  attempt  is  made  by  Mr.  Dawkins  to  estimate  the 
number  of  years  involved  in  this  process.  At  the  present  rate, 
however,  of  wasting  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  it  may  be  taken  that 
200,000  years  or  so  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  existing 
width  of  the  Dover  Straits.  Here  Neolithic  man  found  wild 
species  of  animals  which  had  survived  from  Pleistocene  times, 
among  them  the  urus,  in  which  some  are  inclined  to  see  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Chillingham  cattle  of  our  day,  and  the  gigantic  elk 
of  the  Irish  peat  bogs.  Other  species  he  introduced  or  tamed. 
For  his  dwelling  he  built  rude  circular  huts  over  pits  or  hollows 
in  the  earth,  many  of  which  are  still  traceable  in  places,  as  at 
Standlake,  Brentknoll,  and  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  and  in  which 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  animals  used  for  food,  spindle  whorls, 
needles,  and  combs  of  bone,  rude  fragments  of  pottery,  and  celts 
both  polished  and  roughly  chipped.  Our  author  inserts  an  en- 
graving of  a  curious  bog  house  at  Drumkellin  bog,  Donegal. 
Miners'  picks  of  stone  and  flint,  with  handles  of  deer's  horn, 
attest  the  mode  of  digging  up  the  flints  of  their  weapons  and  im- 
plements, and  the  galleries  in  which  they  worked  are  traceable  at 
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Brandon  and  elsewhere,  where  little  cups  of  chalk  have  been  met 
with  intended  to  hold  grease  for  the  supply  of  light.  At  Ciss- 
bury  a  vast  store  of  flints  in  every  stage  of  manufacture  betokens 
the  site  of  a  factory  on  a  large  scale.  Canoes  hollowed  out  of 
tree-trunks  show  us  the  Neolithic  men  afloat  on  fishing  or  marauding 
enterprises,  and  possibly  ferrying  over  from  the  Continent  or  to 
Ireland  their  cattle  and  household  stuff.  Their  reverence  for  the 
dead  and  their  belief  as  regards  the  state  after  death  may  be 
traced  in  their  various  cromlechs.  To  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion may  be  referred  their  pile-dwellings,  fresh  remains  of 
which  are  continually  turning  up  in  these  islands  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, indicating  the  wide  range  to  be  assigned  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Neolithic  age.  Before  it  had  given  way  to  the  more  advanced 
period  of  bronze,  somewhat  of  the  culture  of  the  East  had  found 
its  way  thus  far  ;  glass  beads,  probably  introduced  if  not  made  by 
the  Phoenicians,  being  met  with  in  Neolithic  tombs  and  pile- 
dwellings.  Doubtless,  during  this  phase  of  savage  life  in  the 
remote  West,  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  highly  organized  empires, 
and  civilization  was  far  advanced  among  the  Mediterranean  races. 

In  what  relation  did  the  Neolithic  inhabitants  of  Britain  st  and  to 
the  people  of  the  Continent,  or  to  races  still  living?  This  is  the 
crucial  problem  for  the  Palaeontologist,  and  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  Mr.  Dawkins's  book.  Acknowledging  its 
difficulty,  he  is  confident  of  solving  it  by  the  aid  of  the  joint 
results  of  osteological  inquiiy  with  those  of  ethnology,  history, 
and  geography.  The  researches  of  Thurman  and  Davis,  Wilson, 
Busk,  and  Huxley  tend  to  show  that  these  men  were  of 
the  short,  long-headed  type  widely  spread  over  the  Con- 
tinent, perpetuated  in  the  Basques,  who  in  blood  and  speech 
represent  the  Iberian,  non-Aryan  stock  which  once  ranged  from 
Spain  to  Germany  and  Denmark  on  the  north-east,  and  south- 
wards beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  being  gradually  pressed  west- 
wards by  the  Aryan  Celtic  races  who  brought  in  the  use  of  bronze. 
The  dawn  of  history  finds  these  races  confronting  each  other  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  or  commingled  in  the  great  Celt-Iberi  of  Castile.  The 
Iberic  wave — of  which  the  existing  traces  are  distinctively  seen  in 
the  fragmentary  relics  thrown  up  in  the  Basque-speaking  people  of 
Spain  and  Brittany — swept  widely  over  Europe,  and,  if  not 
wholly  displacing,  mingled  with  the  life  current  of  many  a  race 
that  had  preceded  it  in  its  westward  flow  from  its  source 
in  mid-Asia.  The  Iberic  population  in  the  British  Isles  was 
preserved,  Mr.  Dawkins  thinks  probable,  from  contact  with  other 
races  during  the  whole  of  the  Neolithic  period,  while  on  the 
Continent  rival  tribes,  like  the  Belgse  and  others  of  Teutonic 
stock,  pressed  upon  the  Neolithic  people.  A  chart  is  given 
to  show  the  probable  distribution  of  Iberic,  Celtic,  and  Belgic 
races  at  the  incoming  of  the  age  of  history.  By  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  retrocession  of  the  Iberic  race  had  been  made  good  from  the 
Khone  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  second  chart,  compiled  by  M.  Broca 
from  the  army  returns,  gives  evidence  in  the  existing  physical 
characters  of  the  French  people  that  elements  of  this  early  variety 
in  blood  are  still  at  work  in  the  population.  The  differences  of 
stature  indicated  by  the  number  of  exemptions  from  military  ser- 
vice correspond  most  closely  with  those  of  complexion  and  general 
physique.  The  shortest  people  are  those  of  the  "  departements 
noirs,"  the  swarthy  natives  of  the  old  province  of  Aquitania 
(Aquitani,  Auski,  Eusques,  Yascones,  Basques)  once  more  largely 
diffused,  and  still  traceable  not  in  Brittany  alone,  but  in  wide 
districts  of  central  France.  The  "  departeruents  blancs  "  on 
the  Belgic  frontier  are  made  up  of  the  tall  fair-haired  people 
of  Belgic,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  stock ;  the  "  departements  gris," 
south  of  the  Garonne,  marking  the  settlements  of  the  fair- 
haired  Visigoths,  Franks,  and  English  of  intermediate  stature, 
with  brown  hair  and  grey  or  brown  eyes.  The  important  position 
held  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  Iberic  tribes  of  non- 
Aryan  blood  is  insisted  on  by  our  author  on  grounds  common  to 
the  ethnologist  and  the  historian,  and  alibrds  in  his  opinion  a  clue 
through  many  a  labyrinth  of  ethnical  allinities  :  — 

Before  the  Celtic  invasion  Gaul  was  inhabited  by  other  tribes  than  the 
Iberian.  The  Ligures  dwelt  in  the  district  round  Marseilles,  and  held  the 
region  between  the  river  Po  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Etruria,  and  they  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  Pyrenees,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  area  included  under  the  name  of 
Iberia  in  its  more  ancient  sense.  They  have  also  left  marks  of  their  pre- 
sence in  the  name  of  the  Loire  (Ligur),  and  possibly  in  Britain  in  the 
obscure  term  Lloegrians  (Lloegr).  Prom  the  intimate  manner  in  which 
they  are  associated  with  the  Iberians  by  classical  writers,  coupled  with 
their  agreement  in  small  stature  and  swarthy  complexion,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  tolerable  certainty  that  they  were  related  to  each  other,  as  the 
Prank  to  the  Goth,  or  the  Dane  to  the  Norman,  and  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  non-Aryan  branch  of  the  human  race.  It  is  also  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  small  swarthy  Etruskans,  whose  empire  extended  in  the 
earliest  times  recorded  by  history  north  of  the  Alps  into  Tyrol,  and  who 
held  dominion  also  over  Lombardy,  belong  to  the  same  non- Aryan  stock, 
since  they  were  conterminous,  and  were  driven  away  from  their  ancient 
possessions  by  the  same  invading  peoples.  Just  as  the  Celt  poured  down 
through  central  Prance,  isolating  the  Ligurian  and  the  Iberian,  so  he  poured 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  sundering  the  Etruskans  of 
Rhsetia  and  Noricum  from  those  of  Etruria  proper.  In  my  belief  the 
Iberians  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Silures  of  Wales,  the  Ligures  of  southern 
Gaul  and  northern  Italy,  and  the  small  dark  Etruskans,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  ethnological  islands  isolated  by  successive  invasions,  pointing  out 
that  if  we  could  go  deep  enough  in  past  time  we  should  find  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  inhabited  solely  by  a  swarthy  non-Aryan  population. 

The  evidence  for  the  survival  in  the  existing  population  of 
Britain  of  a  Basque  or  Iberian  element  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Dawkins  some  years  back  in  an  able  paper  in  the  Forfuii/hfly 
Review.    Commenting  upon  these  proofs  at  the  time  {Salurthnj 


1'eriew,  September  12,  1874),  and  allowing  to  the  full  their 
coherence  and  cogency  from  a  physiological  as  well  as  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  we  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  such 
confirmatory  evidence  as  the  study  of  language  may  ordinarily 
be  expected  to  bring  to  any  ethnological  problem  of  this  kind.  If  a 
Basque  dialect  was  spoken  in  these  islands  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Celtic  invasion,  how  is  it  that  no  trace  of  Basque  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Welsh  tongue  of  to-day,  or  even  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  any  district  of  Wales  or  Britain  ?  The  speech  of  the 
Basques  has  survived,  together  with  their  blood,  the  intrusive 
violence  before  which  they  have  retreated  to  their  present  isolated 
strongholds  on  the  sea-coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  whilst  here 
they  must  be  supposed  to  have  wholly  exchanged  their  Iberian 
speech  for  that  of  their  Celtic  conquerors.  We  are  glad  to  find 
our  author  devoting  a  section  of  his  present  book  to  the  evidence 
of  language,  although  he  does  little  more  than  set  aside  the 
appeal  to  language  as  the  test  of  race.  He  is  able  here  to 
fortify  himself  by  more  than  one  high  authority,  to  the  ex- 
tent at  least  of  the  general  proposition.  Language  is  not  so 
much  the  test  of  race  as  of  social  contact  and  influence.  Savage 
and  barbarous  tongues  are  specially  liable  to  flux  and  change,  and 
what  form  the  Iberian  speech  held  in  Neolithic  times  we  have  not 
the  slightest  means  of  making  out.  The  Basque  of  to-day  is  too 
modern  for  us  to  imagine  what  were  the  forms  of  its  words  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  failure  of  Humboldt  should  suffice  to 
show  us  the  uselessness  of  seeking  for  traces  of  Basque  words  in 
local  names,  whether  in  Wales,  France,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  not- 
withstanding strange  that  the  dissolving  action  of  time,  as  Dr. 
Broca  happily  calls  it,  should  so  utterly  have  obliterated  the  non- 
Aryan  tongue  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  by  the  Neolithic 
aborigines  of  Britain,  whilst  it  has  left  such  indubitable  traces  in 
the  Basque  dialects  of  our  day.  The  very  evidence  adduced  by 
our  author  of  Neolithic  survival  among  the  Pyrenees  makes  more 
emphatic  the  silence  of  this  side  of  the  channel.  The  researches 
of  the  Abbe  Inchauspe,  made  known  in  1S75,  point  to  the  Basque 
names  for  cutting  tools,  viz.,  aizcora  axe,  aitzurra  pick,  aizttoa 
knife,  aizturrac  scissors,  as  unexpected  relics  of  the  speech  of 
the  Neolithic  age.  In  these  words  used  by  the  Basques  both 
of  France  and  Spain — the  third,  however,  only  in  the 
valley  of  Roncal  in  Spanish  Navarre — aitz  (aitza  or  atcJici),  a 
stone,  is  compounded  with  f/ora,  high,  lifted  up  =  stone  mounted 
in  a  handle ;  urra,  to  tear  asunder  =  a  stone  to  tear  in  sunder 
the  earth;  tt.oa,  a  diminutive  =  little  stone;  and  aizturrac  =  aiztlo 
and  urra — the  final  c  marking  the  plural ;  the  whole  stand- 
ing for  "  little  stones  for  tearing  asunder."  These  derivations, 
we  are  assured,  are  accepted  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte.  If  we 
may  discern  in  this  flake  of  prehistoric  speech  a  Neolithic  source 
for  our  own  adze  or  axe,  our  surprise  at  such  a  proof  of  continuity 
between  ourselves  and  a  remote  Iberian  ancestry  is  mixed  with 
wonder  that  further  signs  of  linguistic  survival  should  not  be  forth- 
coming. Here,  assuredly,  is  the  weakest  link  in  Mr.  Dawkins's 
chain  of  proof.  The  arguments  on  which  he  rests  his  case — the 
similarity  of  type  in  skulls  and  otber  marks  of  physique,  in  modes 
of  burial,  in  signs  of  general  culture,  belief,  and  superstition — 
go  notwithstanding  far  towards  establishing  the  broader  conclu- 
sions with  which  he  sums  up  this  portion  of  his  work : — ■ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Prehistoric  period  the  small,  dark,  non-Aryan 
farmers  and  herdsmen  passed  into  Europe  from  Central  Asia,  bringing  with 
them  the  Neolithic  civilisation,  which  took  deep  root.  The  section  of  them 
which  spread  over  Gaul,  Spaiu,  and  the  British  Isles,  is  only  known  to  us 
as  the  Iberic  aborigines.  Outside  these  limits  we  meet  with  traces  of  the 
Iberic  peoples  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  in  Northern  Africa.  They  have  also 
left  their  mark  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  name  Iberia  (=  Georgia),  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Gauls  have  left  their  name  in  Galatia,  or  modern  Anatolia, 
south  of  the  Aladag  mountains.  After  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  allow 
the  non-Aryan  Neolithic  civilisation  to  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the 
Continent,  the  Celtic  Aryans  poured  in,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
large  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  in  the  Neolithic  age.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  geographical  position  of  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  skulls,  and  the  evidence  of  history,  that  it  also  was  held 
by  these  two  races  of  men.  The  Iberic  peoples  were  probably  driven  from 
the  regions  east  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Celts,  and  they  in  their  turn  by  the 
Belga:,  just  as  within  the  Historic  period  the  Belga;  were  pushed  farther  to 
the  west  by  the  Germans,  who  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  to  be  occupied  by  Sclaves.  Thus  we  have  evidence  of  two 
di.-tinct  races  in  Neolithic  Europe,  the  older,  or  non- Aryan,  and  the  newer, 
or  the  Aryan.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iberic  tribes  derived 
their  culture  from,  or  were  related  in  blood  to,  their  predecessors  the  Cave- 
men. The  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe  has  been  continuous  from  the 
Neolithic  age  down  to  the  present  time,  and  in  that  remote  age  the  history 
of  the  nations  of  the  west  finds  its  proper  starting-point. 

With  the  same  patience  in  research  and  skill  in  marshalling  his 
facts,  our  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  incoming  of  the  Bronze  Age 
with  the  wave  of  Celtic  immigration,  from  the  same  primaeval 
fountain  of  humanity  in  the  central  uplands  of  Asia.  The  Iberic 
peoples  of  the  British  Isles  were  long  kept  intact  from  this  in- 
vasion, and  not  only  Egypt  and  Assyria,  but  the  Greek  races  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  were  beyond  doubt  highly  advanced  in 
their  civilization  whilst  our  island  forefathers  lingered  in  the 
rude  stone  age.  Gradually  the  culture  and  the  arts  of  the  Eastern 
more  developed  peoples  found  their  way  to  these  shores.  The  maritime 
enterprise  of  Phoenicia  extended  hitherwards  both  the  natural 
and  artificial  produce  of  the  East.  Pottery  and  bronzes  of 
Greek  pattern  and  design  are  met  with  side  by  side  with  the  rude 
implements  of  native  handiwork,  and  Etruscan  art  is  represented 
by  the  beautifully  wrought  repousse  corslet  of  gold,  found  in  a 
burial  cairn  near  Mold,  North  Wales,  in  1832,  (figs.  159,  160). 
The  trade  routes  whereby  vessels,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of 
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Etruscan  manufacture  found  their  way  to  the  northern  coasts, 
from  -which  the  amber  in  demand  amongst  the  artists  of  the 
south  was  in  turn  conveyed  to  the  Mediterranean  markets,  as  well 
as  the  line  of  traffic  from  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  to 
the  Baltic,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  from  Massilia  to  the  north-west 
point  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  are  laid  down  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  The  evidences  of  this  gradual  spread  of  enterprise  within 
historical  times  are  built  up  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  classical 
authorities,  leading  on  to  the  exploration  of  the  British  coasts 
from  the  time  when  the  invasion  of  Caasar  brought  these  islands 
within  the  pale  of  European  civilization.  Our  author's  exhaustive 
inquiry  finds  Britain  part  of  a  continent  not  yet  tenanted  by  man. 
The  vast  changes  he  has  had  to  trace  have  left  in  their  passage  a 
threr  .1  of  continuity  which  enables  him  to  show  the  Tertiary  period 
with  which  it  opens  extending  without  a  break,  so  as  to  include 
our  own  times.  Where  it  is  dropped  by  geology,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology,  history  takes  up  the  tale  of  human  progress,  and  leaves 
it  in  the  hands  of  science  with  the  hope  of  a  boundless  future. 


A  JAPANESE  ROMANCE.* 

OIXCE  1S6S  the  modern  Japanese  seem  to  have  made  it  their 
O  ambition  to  become  the  Belgians  of  the  East.  Like  that 
people,  they  are  thrift}-,  industrious,  good-humoured,  and  emi- 
nently unromantic.  What  their  character  was  before  the  revo- 
lution, before  the  mania  for  imitating  European  manners,  we  can 
nowhere  learn  so  well  as  from  The  Loyal  League,  a  Japanese 
romance  translated  by  Mr.  Dickins.  The  events  upon  which  this 
novel  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  adheres  with  tolerable  fidelity, 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  league 
of  forty-six  men  who,  at  the  certain  cost  of  their  own  lives, 
avenged  the  death  of  their  lord,  is  a  matter  of  modern  history. 
The  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  romance,  the  spirit  which  placed 
all  duty  in  loyalty  and  in  revenge,  was  universal  in  Japan  till  late 
in  the  present  century.  But  the  Japanese  novelist,  tor  political 
reasons,  was  compelled  to  throw  back  the  incidents  of  his  story 
into  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  alter  the  names  of  his  cha- 
racters. It  is  as  if  Scott  had  not  only  given  false  names  to  the 
historical  persons  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  but  had  placed 
the  period  of  that  romance  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  bear  iu  mind  that  the  story  of  The  Loi/al 
League  is  only  partially  true  in  incident,  while  it  is  as  true  as  the 
author  could  make  it  in  descriptions  of  national  manners  and 
sentiments.  Unfortunately,  the  translator  has  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  omit,  and  eveu  to  alter,  passages  "  where  judged 
advisable  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  English  readers.'"  This  natu- 
rally deprives  the  work  of  some  of  its  value  as  a  picture  of 
manners.  As  a  mere  novel,  it  can  be  recommended  to  all  readers 
who  have  the  energy  to  struggle  with  the  initial  difficulties  of 
style.  These  difficulties  lie  chielly  in  the  Japanese  author's  love 
of  complex  and  elaborate  puns  which  are  incapable  of  beino- 
rendered  into  English.  The  translator  has  done  his  best  with 
these  witticisms,  which  require  explanatory  notes.  After  the 
reader  becomes  accustomed  to  the  manner  of  the  narrative  the 
matter  wins  his  attention. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  very  closely  the  plot  of  The  Loyal 
League.  There  are  two  sets  of  characters,  of  which  one  is  much 
less  interesting  than  the  other.  The  fortunes  of  the  friends  of 
Wakasanosuke  may  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  story,  while  we 
follow  the  adventures  of  the  forty-six  Lionin,  or  "broken  men" 
who  avenged  the  death  of  Yenya.  In  1338,  according  to  the 
story-teller,  a  certain  Lord  Moronaho  was  in  hi<jh  office  at 
Kamakura.  Among  his  retainers  were  two  Samurahi,  or  nobles 
who  themselves  had  feudatories  under  them.  These  men  were 
named  Wakasanosuke  and  Yenya.  The  former  offended  his 
haughty  lord  by  his  conduct  ai  a  public  ceremony.  The  latter 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  fair  and  virtuous  wife,  the  lady 
Kawoyo.  It  chanced  that  Moronaho  made  insulting  proposals  to 
Kawoyo  in  the  hearingof  Wakasanosuke,  who  rescued  thelady.  This 
irritated  Moronaho,  who  reviled  Wakasanosuke.  Here  a  sin<nilar 
feature  in  the  old  feudal  character  declared  itself.  Wakasanosuke 
made  up  his  mind  to  slay  Moronaho,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
felt  no  duty  of  loyalty.  The  slaying  was  prevented  by  a  device  of 
one  of  Wakasanosuke's  men,  who  privily  bribed  Moronaho. 
The  proud  lord  therefore  threw  both  his  swords  down  before 
Wakasanosuke,  and  apologized  to  him  with  abject  humility.  This 
happened  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  daylight,  at  a  great 
feast.  To  the  same  feast  came  Yenya,  eager  to  avenge  the  insult 
to  liis  wife.  Yenya  was  accompanied  by  Kainpei,  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  it  was  Kanipei's  duty  to  share  all  the  fortunes  and 
adventures  of  his  lord.  But  Kainpei  was  young ;  he  met  Karu 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  in  the  dusk,  and  wa'ndered  away  with  her 
into  a  grove  of  pine-trees.  During  his  absence  Yenya  met  and 
was  insulted  by  Moronaho.  He  aimed  a  sword-blow  at  his  superior, 
wounded,  and  would  have  slain  him,  had  not  an  officious  peace- 
maker interfered.  Soldiers  came  up,  Yenya  was  seized,  and  sent  to 
await  his  sentence  in  his  own  castle.  Kampei,  who  came  up  too 
late  to  aid  his  lord,  was  in  despair.  "  How  can  I  ever  wear  two 
swords  again  before  the  eyes  of  men  !  "  he  cried,  and  but  for  the 
prayers  of  Karu,  his  betrothed,  he  would  have  made  the  happy  des- 
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patch.  But  Karu  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
Yoichibei,  a  farmer,  where  we  shall  soon  follow  his  fortunes. 
Yenya's  sentence  was  not  long  deferred.  Two  royal  commissioners 
came  to  his  castle  with  the  tidings  that  he  must  do  seppuku — that 
is,  despatch  himself  in  the  usual  way.  The  description  of  this 
scene  is  very  remarkable.  In  spite  of  the  separatist  tendencies  of 
clan  life  and  clan  loyalty,  the  command  of  the  central  authority 
was  instantly  and  peacefully  obeyed.  If  one  of  the  early  Stuarts 
had  sent  two  officers  to  bid  the  chief  of  the  Macdonalds  or  Mac- 
leods  destroy  himself,  the  conduct  of  the  Highland  clansmen  would 
have  been  very  different.  They  would  have  boiled  the  royal 
emissaries,  or  starved  them  to  death,  or  thrown  them  into  the  loch. 
Contrast  with  this  the  behaviour  of  Yenya  and  his  clansmen,  in 
the  Japanese  romance  : — 

Meanwhile  a  confused  sound  of  knocking  in  the  partition  resounded  from 
the  adjoining  apartment,  and  the  voices  of  a  number  of  clansmen  were 
heard  clamouring  for  permission  to  look  once  more  upon  their  lord's  face 
while  in  life,  and  begging  Goyemon  to  obtain  that  favour  for  them. 
Goyemon,  accordingly,  asked  the  condemned  nobleman  to  allow  the  re- 
tainers to  enter. 

•'  What  is  this  ?  "  cried  Yenya.  "  Yet  their  request  is  proper  enough  ! 
But  they  must  wait  until  Yuranosuke  returns." 

Goyemon  bowed  assent,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  clansmen,  ex- 
claimed: "  You  have  heard  our  lord's  will.  You  cannot  enter  yet ;  not  one 
of  you." 

They  did  not  utter  a  word  in  reply,  and  complete  silence  reigned  in  the 
apartment  in  which  they  still  remained  assembled.  Kikiya,  meanwhile,  at 
a  sign  from  Yenya,  had  placed  the  sword  with  which  the  self-dispatch  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  which  had  been  previously  got  ready,  before  his 
lord,  who,  after  composedly  throwing  back  the  shoulder-folds  of  the 
hamishimo,  arranged  himself  in  a  suitable  position. 

"  And  now,  .Sirs,"  said  Yenya,  addressing  the  Commissioners  ;  "  I  call 
upon  you  to  be  witnesses  to  my  obedience." 

He  drew  a  three-cornered  stand  towards  himself  as  he  spoke,  and  taking 
up  the  short  sword  that  lay  upon  it,  lifted  it  respectfully  to  his  forehead. 

"  Rikiya,  Rikiya." 

"  My  lord." 

"  Yuranosuke." 

"  He  is  not  yet  returned,  your  lordship." 

"  Alas !  and  yet  I  wished  so  greatly  to  see  him  once  more  in  life.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  arranged — but  now  " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  the  unfortunate  nobleman  grasped  the 
sword,  point  downwards,  in  his  bow-hand,  and  with  one  movement  ripped 
himself  open. 

WThen  Yenya  had  expired,  one  of  his  retainers,  Yuranosuke,  seized 
the  short  sword  with  which  the  deed  was  done,  and  vowed 
revenge.  The  clan  of  Yenya  were  to  be  driven  from  his  lands, 
were  to  be  ronin,  or  broken  men ;  but  they  might  still  punish  the 
enemy  of  their  lord.  Two  clansmen,  Kudaiu  and  his  son  Sada- 
kuro,  held  themselves  aloof  from  this  determination.  The  rest 
scattered  to  various  refuges  in  the  hills. 

The  story  now  returns  to  Kampei,  the  young  retainer  whom 
love  had  lured  from  his  duty  to  his  lord.  Kampei  was  living  at  his 
father-in-law's  house  as  a  hunter,  "tracking  the  monkey  and  the  wild 
boar  along  the  narrow  mountain  paths — narrow  as  were  his  means 
of  existence."  This  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  old  Japanese 
taste  and  style.  On  the  mountains  he  met  one  of  the  revengeful 
ronin,  and  implored  to  be  allowed  to  aid  in  the  vengeance  which 
should  be  taken  on  Moronaho.  But  the  ronin  told  him  that  he 
could  be  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  subscribe  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  Yenya's  monument.  This  was  a  thing  quite  out  of 
Kampei's  power.  He  had  no  money,  no  means  of  buying  back 
such  favour  as  would  restore  him  to  his  rank  as  a  gentleman,  and 
help  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  lord.  To  aid  him,  his  wit'o 
and  father-in-law  had  come  to  a  desperate  resolution.  For  five 
years  the  girl  had  bound  herself  to  be  a  "  tea-house  girl — that  is, 
to  abandon  virtue.  Kampei  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
plan,  but  it  was  one  from  which,  as  we  learn,  no  man  would 
have  shrunk,  if  by  his  wife's  prostitution  he  might  accom- 
plish his  revenge.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  amazinn- 
instance  of  the  moral  pre-eminence  of  the  idea  of  loyal  ven- 
geance. But  Kampei  did  not  survive  to  punish  Moronaho.  As 
liis  old  father  returned  from  the  town  with  the  price  of  his 
daughter's  honour,  he  was  slain  and  robbed  by  a  highwayman.  In 
firing  at  a  wild  boar,  Kampei  shot  the  thief  and  took  the  monev. 
On  returning  to  his  house  he  found  the  people  of  the  "  tea-house" :' 
leading  away  his  bride.  His  possession  of  the  money  became 
known,  the  body  of  his  father-in-law  was  found,  he  was  accused 
of  the  murder,  and  in  despair  committed  the  usual  suicide.  His 
bride  was  carried  to  the  tea-house  where  Yuranosuke,  the  chief 
of  the  avengers,  was  disarming  suspicion  by  leading  a  dissipated 
life.  Here  she  was  found  by  her  own  brother,  who  proposed  that 
she  should  let  him  slay  her,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

"  Better  to  die  by  my  hand  than  by  that  of  some  other  man  ;  and  if  I  slav 
you,  and  tell  our  chief  that,  though  you  were  my  sister,  I  could  not  pardon 
you,  as  knowing  what  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  a  woman,  he  will  let  me 
"add  my  name  to  the  list  of  conspirators,  and  I  shall  share  with  him  the 
glory  of  the  enterprise." 

""What  makes  the  meanness  of  my  condition  so  intolerable  is,  that  unless 
I  show  the  world  that  there  is  in  me  what  makes  me  superior  to  the  mass 
of  men,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  our  chiefs  undertaking. 
You  understand  me,  sister ;  give  me  your  life,  let  yourself  die  at  my 
hands." 

The  poor  girl  answers,  "  0,  what  have  I  to  live  for !  But  I 
must  not  die  by  your  hands,  brother,  or  our  mother  will  be  angrv 
with  you.  Let  me  end  my  life  myself.  You  can  still  take  my 
head,  or  my  whole  body  if  you  like,  and  show  one  or  the  other 
in  proof  of  your  devoted  loyalty."  But  the  unhappy  Karu  was 
rescued  by  the  chief  of  the  avengers,  who  shortly  afterwards  had 
the  pleasure  of  hacking  a  disloyal  clansman  to  pieces  with  a  rusty 
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sword.  From  this  point  the  tale  is  complicated  by  the  actions  of 
the  friends  of  Wakasanosulte,  and  by  a  love-story  of  some  inte- 
rest, but  of  still  greater  complexity.  At  last  we  arrive  at  the 
Retribution.  Yuranosuke  and  his  men  storm  the  castle  of 
Moronaho,  and  cut  otl'  the  head  of  the  hated  foe  of  their  lord. 
Their  revenge  is  described  with  a  kind  of  delirious  delight. 
"Fortunate  are  we  as  though  we  gazed  upon  the  flower  that 
blooms  but  once  in  three  thousand  years."'  The  ritual  of  atonement 
to  the  dead  Yenya  was  thus  solemnly  performed  : — 

Yuranosuke,  drawing  from  his  bosom  the  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
posthumous  name  of  his  dead  master,  placed  it  reverently  on  a  small  stand 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  then  set  the  head  of  Moronaho,  cleansed 
from  blood,  ou  another  opposite  to  it.  lie  next  took  a  perfume  from  within 
his  helmet,  and  burnt  it  before  the  tablet  of  his  lord,  prostrating  himself 
and  withdrawing  slowly,  while  he  bowed  his  head  reverently  three  times, 
and  i hen  again  thrice  three  times. 

"  0  thou  soul  of  my  lie^e  lord,  with  awe  doth  thy  vassal  approach  thy 
mighty  presence,  who  art  now  like  unto  him  that  was  born  of  the  lotus- 
flower  to  attain  a  glory  and  eminence  beyond  the  understanding  of  men  ! 
iiefore  the  sacred  tablet  tremblingly  set  I  the  head  of  thine  enemy,  severed 
from  his  corpse  by  the  sword  thou  deignedst  to  bestow  upon  thy  servant  in 
the  hour  of  thy  last  agony.  O  thou  that  art  now  resting  amid  the  shadows 
of  the  tall  grass,  look  with  favour  on  my  ottering."  Uursting  into  tears, 
the  Kar6  of  Yenya  thus  adored  the  memory  of  his  lord. 

The  novel  ends  with  a  massacre,  but  not — in  this  translation,  at 
least — with  an  account  of  the  suicide  of  the  clansmen.  The  histo- 
rical version  of  the  affair  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Dickins's  admirable 
appendix,  which  contains  many  interesting  notes  on  Japanese  folk- 
lore, customs,  and  religion.  The  narrative,  though  not  quit6  so 
easy  to  read  as  novels  which  deal  with  modern  English  manners, 
has  a  curious  vigour,  healthiness,  and  freshness.  The  excellent 
tinted  woodcuts  are  the  work  of  Japanese  artists. 


ITALY  IB  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

C^RESCIMBENI'S  history  of  the  Arcadian  Academy  at  Rome, 
J  in  the  original  Italian,  was  printed  in  London  in  1804,  edited 
by  Mathias,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
It  is  a  choice  little  volume  from  Buhner's  press ;  and  gives  an 
account  also  of  the  affiliated  academical  Societies  with  their  appro- 
priate badges,  all  bearing  in  common  the  pipe  of  seven  reeds, 
hound  with  laurel,  which  was  the  ensign  of  the  parent  club. 
Each  member  was  to  assume  a  pastoral  name  and  a  local  Greek 
appellation ;  Mathias,  who  was  himself  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  bore  the  Arcadian  name  of  Lariso  Salaminio  ;  and 
Goethe,  who  received  the  honour  of  membership  in  17S8,  was 
known  asMegalio  Melpomenio.  Both  of  them  would  be  surprised 
to  And  their  famous  Academy,  which  indeed  still  exists,  so  much 
forgotten  as  to  be  treated  in  the  volume  before  us  like  a  disin- 
terred mummy  of  past  days,  of  whose  history  every  one  is  pre- 
sumed to  he  ignorant.  In  fact,  a  lady  now  living  and  well 
known  in  society  is  a  shepherdess  of  Arcadia.  The  late  Lady 
"William  Russell  was  elected  an  Arcadian,  as  the  "  valorosa  ed 
erudita  Signora  la  nobil  Donna  Elisabetta  Anna  Rawdon."  Her 
name  was  "  Selene,"  and  a  deed  of  gilt  accompanied  her  diploma, 
convening  to  the  new  member  certain  vacant  pastures  in  Cythera, 
from  which  she  was  to  take  her  second  name  of  "  Citeria."  This 
document  is  dated  4th  December  1 8 1 5,  but  in  the  diploma  the  date 
is  reckoned  by  Olympiads.  The  story  of  the  birth  and  life  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy  is  a  curious  one,  and  may  he  read  with  interest 
in  the  first  of  the  essays  now  collected  in  the  volume  before  us  for 
publication.  It  is  told  in  a  somewhat  confused  and  breathless  style, 
but  it  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  After  some  trouble  it 
appears  that  the  writer  discovered  the  neglected  and  forsaken  meet- 
ing-place of  the  once  famous  Academy  on  the  road  winding  up  the 
Janiculum  towards  the  Villa  Pamphili.  But  the  former  glories  of 
the  Bosco  Parrasio  have  fled.  The  villa  was  occupied  by  peasants ; 
the  gardens  and  bowers  have  gone  to  ruin  and  decay.  Yet  the 
pictures  remain ;  AlgaroUi,  Allien,  and  Metastasio  continue  to 
look  down  on  the  scene  of  their  departed  greatness ;  and  the 
portrait  of  John  V.  of  Portugal  surveys  what  was  his  gift  to  the 
Society  of  which  he  was  an  unworthy  member. 

In  16S8  that  strange  personage,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
went  to  reside  in  Rome,  surrounded  herself  with  a  sort  of  literary 
Court,  and  became  an  established  patroness  of  letters,  extending 
her  support  to  a  number  of  men  of  more  or  less  distinction, 
and  she  could  boast  of  Filicaja  as  being  one  among  them.  The 
Arcadian  Academy  was  the  offspring  of  the  society  thus  brought 
together,  but  was  not  actually  founded  until  after  the  death  of  the 
ex-Queen.  One  morning  in  1692  a  party  of  fourteen  belonging  to 
this  coterie  happened  to  meet  in  the  Prati  di  Castello,  behind  the 
Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  were  inspired  by  their  surroundings  to 
revive  the  memories  of  the  ancient  Arcadia.  The  best  known 
among  them  were  Gravina,  a  jurist  of  reputation,  and  the  person  who 
adopted  and  brought  forward  the  young  Trapassi,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  Grecized  into  Metastasio  ;  and  Orescimbeni,  to  wbom 
justice  is  not  done  when  he  is  called  simply  "the  stupidest 
and  most  self-important  of  Roman  pedants."  Naturally  the  party 
became  shepherds  on  the  spot;  they  arranged  a  list  of  pastoral 
names  and  Grecian  birthplaces,  for  which  they  immediately  drew 
lots;  aud  the  head  of  the  Society  was  called  the  Custode  or 
guardian  of  the  flock. 

*  Studies  of  the  -Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy,  By  Vernon  Lee.  London: 
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It  was  the  period  of  Academies,  and  the  new  one  became  the 
rage.  Benjerie,  which  was  destined  to  be  somewhat  later  the  sub- 
ject of  Watteau's  art,  was  the  fashion,  and  every  one  rushed  to 
join  the  pastoral  poets  and  men  of  learning.  Italy  was  full  of  an 
idle  but  not  always  ignorant  nobility,  who,  together  with  the 
equally  unemployed  ecclesiastics  and  quasi-ecclesiastics,  eagerly 
sought  every  occasion  of  pretending  to  literary  importance.  Cres- 
cimbeni  was  elected  the  first  Custode  Generate  d 'Arcadia,  and 
reigned  under  the  academic  title  of  Alphesibeo  Cario.  Gravina's 
legal  talents  were  called  into  play  to  'legislate  for  the  recently- 
formed  State,  and  he  composed  in  choice  Latin  a  sagacious  code  of 
laws.  The  members  had  indeed  a  serious  purpose  in  view,  which  was 
no  less  than  the  reformation  of  literature  in  Italy,  and  its  restoration 
to  excellence  and  purity.  They  deserve  some  credit  for  this, 
although  their  performances  fall  very  far  short  of  their  pretensions, 
and  may  have  occasionally  presented  a  semi-ludicrous  aspect. 
Transactions  and  literary  contributions  were  printed  and  published, 
uuder  the  direction  of  the  Custode  Generate;  and  subordinated. 
Arcadian  societies  sprang  up  in  every  city  and  town.  In  the 
colony  at  Bologna  were  to  he  found  the  painter  Carlo  Maratti  and 
his  daughter  Faustina,  wife  of  the  poet  Felice  Zappi ;  names  which 
suggest  how  much  the  whole  movement  belonged  to  an  age  of 
feebleness  and  decadence,  rather  than  to  one  of  vigorous  youth  and 
real  advance. 

But  the  pleasant  pastures  of  Arcadia  did  not  secure  entire- 
harmony  among  the  piping  shepherds.  There  was  a  furious  dis- 
pute between  Gravina  and  Orescimbeni  on  the  authorship  of  the 
code,  and  for  a  time  a  schism  divided  the  fold.  Peace,  however, 
was  restored  ;  Gravina  died,  and  Arcadia  continued  to  flourish  at 
unity  with  itself.  Its  poets  were  nevertheless  still  conspicuous 
for  their  mediocrity.  Later  on,  one  of  the  shepherds  was  Rolli,. 
who  translated  Paradise  Lost,  who  enjoyed  some  reputation  in 
Italy,  and  who  is  mentioned  not  discreditably  in  the  Dunciatf, 
where  a  note  gives  the  information  that  he  wrote  many  operas, 
which,  partly  by  the  help  of  his  genius,  prevailed  in  England  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  he  taught  Italian  to  some  fine  gentlemen 
who  alfected  to  direct  the  opera.  He  was  flattered  with  the  name 
of  the  modern  Propertius,  because  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria 
and  carried  his  intended  imitation  of  the  antique  so  far  as  to  make 
him  think  it  prudent  to  announce  solemnly  that  he  was  in  truth 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Frugoni  was 
another  of  the  mediocrities  who  figured  among  the  Arcadians.  Like 
a  much  more  eminent  man,  his  name  became  the  foundation  of 
a  word  employed  to  designate  the  style  in  which  he  indulged  ; 
and  Frugonaria  may  be  classed  with  Marivaudage,  as  a  phrase 
coined  to  meet  a  particular  want.  But  Marivaux  was  the  founder 
of  the  modern  novel  of  social  life,  and  Frugoni  was  only  a  second 
or  third-rate  poet  of  Arcadia.  Metastasio,  from  the  popularity  he 
so  long  enjoyed  in  Europe,  and  for  his  own  real  merits,  deserves  a 
very  different  kind  of  mention.  His  words  for  operas  occupied  a 
position  never  attained  by  any  other  similar  compositions.  In 
tact,  instead  of  their  being  prepared  to  fit  the  music,  successive  com- 
posers wrote  music  for  his  words,  so  that  the  same  libretto  formed 
the  basis  for  a  number  of  different  settings  to  music.  He  had 
poetical  genius  of  an  order  short  indeed  of  the  highest,  but  such  as 
well  entitled  him  to  the  regard  in  which  he  was  for  so  long  a  time 
held. 

It  was  in  1725  that  Bernardino  Perfetti,  the  greatest  of  the 
improvvisatori,  received  the  honours  of  coronation  in  the  Capitol. 
Seven  Arcadians,  as  we  are  told,  headed  by  Orescimbeni,  repeated 
laudatory  poems,  accompanied  by  trumpets  and  drums  and  the 
salute  of  a  hundred  mortars.  Two  or  three  years  after  this  event 
the  first  Custode  of  Arcadia  died,  after  having  held  his  great  office 
for  thirty-eight  years.  He  had  belonged  to  the  academy  of  the 
Disposti  at  fifteen,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Infecondi, 
although  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  prolific  writer. 
In  addition  to  all  his  other  services  to  the  Society,  he  published  a 
book  of  the  lives  of  deceased  Arcadians,  and  was  so  much  per- 
plexed by  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  names  of  the  members  to 
he  thus  immortalized  that  he  solved  it  by  drawing  lots. 

A  sketch  given  of  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  at  this  period  is 
clever  and  readable.  The  constant  effort  to  procure  amusement, 
with  some  aim  at  literary  interest,  was  likely  to  encourage  a  great 
deal  of  indifferent  poetry  ;  but  it  also  gave  birth  to  the  opera,  and 
to  the  modern  Italian  comedy,  of  which  Goldoni  was  the  principal 
creator.  Questions  in  time  arose  whether  the  Arcadian  Academy 
had  rendered  any  real  service  to  literature,  whether  its  members 
were  better  and  more  virtuous  than  other  people,  and  whether  a 
renewal  of  the  pastoral  life  was  consistent  with  civilization. 
Baretti,  so  well  known  in  England  as  one  of  the  group  surrounding 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  as  the  compiler  of  the  English-Italian  dictionary 
bearing  his  name,  was  the  constant  scourge  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Academy.  His  Frusta  Letteraria,  started  in  1763,  was 
clumsily  framed  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  with  a  counterpart 
Sir  Rotrer  de  Coverley  and  other  characters  upon  whom  to  hang 
his  opinions :  and  its  lash  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Arca- 
dians— that  is  to  say,  against  almost  all  contemporary  Italians  who 
took  any  part  in  literature.  Nevertheless  Arcadia  survived  these 
and  other  attacks,  and  in  1775  it  was  connected  with  another 
coronation  in  the  Capitol,  which,  in  its  turn,  suggested  to  a  distin- 
guished French  authoress  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  herfamous- 
novel.  There  wasa  certain  Maria  Maddalena  Morelli  from  Pistoia,of 
queerish  reputation,  known  as  poet  and  improviser,  and  much  in, 
request  for  her  powers  of  social  entertainment.  She  was  Gorilla 
Olimpica  among  the  Arcadians,  and  according  to  the  manners  of 
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the  period  was  honoured  with  public  invitations  to  Vienna,  Venice, 
and  Bologna.  The  Pope,  Clement  XIV.,  gave  her  permission  to 
read  books  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition  ;  and  she  was  courted  by 
all  the  celebrities  of  Koine— Orloff,  the  Corsican  Paoh,  and  the 
English  Duke  of  Dorset.  Her  receptions  were  brilliant;  she  was 
a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet,  could  play  the  violin,  and  patronized 
the  young  Mozart.  Altogether  she  became  a  personage  almost 
adored  by°many  people,  while  denounced  as  a  pretentious  and  dis- 
reputable adventuress  by  others.  Finally  came  the  laurelled 
honours  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  poor  lady  was  exposed  to  a  very 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Something  unpleasant  had  been  expected, 
and  the  ceremony  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  take  place  at 
midnight ;  nevertheless  a  young  priest  pushed  through  the  by- 
standers and  put  a  paper  in  the  hand  of  Gorilla  ;  finding  it  was  in 
Latin,  she  handed  it  to  Prince  Gonzaga,  who,  supposing  it  to  con- 
tain complimentary  verses,  read  them  out,  when  they  proved  to  be 
infamously  insulting.  Next  day  the  storm  of  disapprobation  broke 
out,  the  absurd  coronation  was  denounced  as  illegal,  and  its  heroine 
or  victim  had  reason  to  wish  it  had  never  taken  place.  _  Years 
afterwards  Mme.  de  Stael  wrote  Corinne,  and  dignified  this  inci- 
dent of  Roman  folly  and  scandal  in  the  way  well  known  to  readers 
of  that  remarkable  work. 

And  so  Italy  went  on  in  affected  idling  and  sonneteering  and 
playing  at  being  what  she  was  not,  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  there  came  upon  Europe  that  great  change,  the  end 
of  which  we  do  not  yet  see,  usually  described  by  the  expression 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  after  which  a  new  order  of  things 
superseded  the  former  frivolities  and  imbecilities.  The  only 
achievements  of  the  century  known  in  England  as  the  eighteenth, 
but  in  Italy  as  the  seventeenth,  were,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  establishment  of  the  opera  and  of  the  modern  Italian 
comedy ;  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  the  great,  glorious,  and 
abiding  names  of  its  literature  had  been  forgotten  and  neglected. 
How  all  this  happened,  together  with  much  detail  on  musical  and 
dramatic  matters,  may  be  pleasantly  learned  from  other  parts  of 
"  Vernon  Lee's "  volume.  We  have  only  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  "  sesthetician,"  by  which  the 
writer  is  self-described  ;  and  to  remark  that  we  are  not  surprised 
that  one  who  delights  in  such  a  name  should  consider  the  satire  of 
Hogarth  to  consist  in  "  coarse  and  insipid  alternations  of  ugly 
vacuity  and  ugly  grimace." 


A  RIDE  IN  PETTICOATS  AND  SLIPPERS.* 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title 
made  us  associate  the  Hide  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers  with 
the  interior  of  the  Flowery  Land.  In  reality  Captain  Colvile  made 
his  expedition  to  a  country  which  till  very  recently  was  scarcely 
more  familiar  to  Europeans  than  China,  and  whose  inhabitants 
were  considered  as  hostile  to  foreigners  as  the  Chinese.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  course  of  the  present  generation  Morocco  has  been  re- 
peatedly visited  by  travellers,  and  we  have  had  several  admirably 
descriptive  volumes  on  the  subject  by  authors  of  no  slight  literary 
skill.  One  of  these,  by  the  Italian  Signor  de  Amicis,  we  took  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  lately  in  terms  of  high  praise.  But 
Signor  de  Amicis  merely  described  a  track  that  has  been  fre- 
quently travelled  of  late  years  by  embassies  from  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  who  sought  the  Sultan  in  his  capital.  Captain 
Colvile,  after  making  his  way  to  Fez,  following  the  circuitous 
route  by  the  coast  from  Tangiers,  struck  out  a  bolder  and 
more  original  line,  and  explored  some  extent  of  new  territory. 
His  book,  though  of  inBnitely  less  pretensions  than  the  portly  and 
handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  the  Italian  journalist,  is  almost 
as  brightly  and  picturesquely  written.  We  are  not  by  any  means 
prepared  to  agree  with  him  when  he  decides  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  be  at  once  instructive  and  amusing,  and  accordingly  rele- 
gates his  solid  information  to  an  appendix.  The  works  of  some 
previous  travellers  in  Morocco  seem  to  us  to  furnish  irresistible 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we  do 
Captain  Colvile  but  bare  justice  when  we  say  that  we  have  found 
him  an  entertaining  guide  and  companion.  He  has  a  light  touch 
and  a  lively  style ;  he  dashes  in  the  salient  features  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  in  a  succession  of  chapters  which  are  necessarily 
sketchy,  since  he  made  a  flying  journey  in  a  short  holiday.  He 
looks  on  men  and  things  by  preference  either  in  their  humorous  or 
their  picturesque  aspects ;  and  the  odd  miugling  of  the  comic  with 
the  grave,  the  sublime,  and  even  the  horrible,  is  perpetually  striking 
the  traveller  in  Morocco.  Apropos  of  the  strange  fashions  of  those 
fanatical  Moslems,  we  must  remark  that  Captain  Colvile  is  some- 
what too  fond  of  making  slight  but  suggestive  allusions  that  are 
often  indecorous  and  would  have  been  far  better  omitted.  We  have 
read  Sterne,  and  tried  in  vain  to  smile  over  what  Thackeray  calls  his 
"  dreary  double-entendres "  ;  and  we  suspect  that  nothing  comes 
more  easily  in  the  shape  of  "  wit  "  than  printing  certain  obvious 
reflections  that  most  people  keep  to  themselves.  But,  as  we  are 
grateful  on  the  whole  to  Captain  Colvile  for  amusing  us,  we 
shall  finish  our  fault-finding  with  one  other  observation,  which 
he  has  partly  answered  by  anticipation  in  his  preface.  It  is  much 
to  his  credit  that  before  starting  on  his  trip  he  took  regular  lessons 
in  the  Moorish  language ;  and  we  only  wish  that  other  tourists 
who  have  the  intention  of  publishing  would  go  into  training  in  a 

*  A  Bide  in  Petticoats  and  Slippers.  By  Captain  H.  E.  Colvile,  Grena- 
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similarly  conscientious  spirit.  But  a  little  learning  may  be  a 
dangerous  thing  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Captain  Colvile  was  wisely  advised  when  he  "  thought  it  better,  at 
the  risk  of  giving  some  of  the  words  a  rather  barbarous  look, 
to  spell  them  phonetically,  according  to  the  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  country.-'  Were  we  to  write  a  guide-book,  or  some 
notes  of  travel  in  our  Lake  country,  we  should  scarcely  think  of 
setting  down  the  names  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  after  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  dalesmen  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
And  so  in  Captain  Colvile's  Morocco  our  most  familiar  acquaint- 
ances are  to  be  detected  with  diiliculty  under  novel  disguises.  In 
the  way  of  titles,  "  Oidy  "  sounds  odd  in  place  of  the  generally- 
received  "  Sidi  "  ;  but  it  is  in  the  designations  of  places  that  we 
are  most  widely  abroad.  "  Mekenes,"  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  close 
translation  of  Mequinez ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  got  a 
glimmering  of  the  fact  that  "  Marakish  "  was  a  free  rendering  of 
"  Morocco."  Nor  even  now  do  we  feel  absolutely  sure  that  we  may 
not  have  been  betrayed  into  a  misconception. 

It  makes  a  novel  feature  in  Captain  Colvile's  wanderings  that  he 
persuaded  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  presence  of  a  lady  must  have  been  a  grave 
embarrassment.  And  so  it  undoubtedly  might  have  proved  in 
many  cases ;  but  Mrs.  Colvile,  like  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  Lady  Baker, 
and  some  others  of  her  sex,  seems  to  have  been  born  to  enjoy 
adventurous  travel.  From  the  moment  of  her  landing  in  Africa, 
as  her  husband  tells  us,  she  took  kindly  to  handling  firearms, 
and  carried  a  revolver,  with  a  pair  of  Deringers."  Till  she 
began  to  be  familiarized  with  the  strange  incidents  of  night 
bivouacs  under  canvas  in  the  wilderness,  she  was  always  ready  to 
mount  guard  over  her  husband  and  their  property  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  reality,  the  chance  of  an  onslaught  by  robbers, 
which  was  probable  enough  in  much  of  the  country  they  tra- 
velled through,  must  have  been  sufficiently  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  a  lady.  But  her  husband  found  that  her  companionship 
was  actually  of  service  to  him.  And,  considering  the  contemp- 
tuous manner  in  which  the  Moors  treat  their  own  "  woman- 
kind," the  courtesy  with  which  they  behaved  to  Mrs.  Colvile  was 
remarkable.  The  dignitaries  everywhere  dressed  their  faces  in 
smiles  when  they  came  into  her  presence  ;  and  even  the  rude  camp- 
followers  consulted  her  comfort  obsequiously,  and  invariably 
addressed  her  in  the  most  respectful  language. 

Of  course  the  staple  of  Captain  Colvile's  little  book  consists  very 
much  of  the  ordinary  incidents  and  sights  of  Moorish  travel,  with 
which  we  have  been  more  or  less  familiarized.  But  he  always 
gives  them  a  certain  freshness  by  his  pleasant  manner  of  relating ; 
and  in  his  remarks  on  the  Sultan's  army  in  particular — which,  by 
the  way,  has  changed  greatly  for  the  better  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  or  two — his  professional  knowledge  comes  in  usefully. 
He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  scenes  at  the  ferries,  which, 
likewise  strongly  impressed  Signor  de  Amicis.  Thus  the  coast 
road  from  Tangiers  to  the  southward  is  constantly  frequented ; 
on  the  rivers  "  some  twenty  boat- loads  of  animals  (some  of  them 
valuable  horses)  are  taken  across  daily  throughout  the  year."  But 
the  passive  forces  of  Oriental  conservatism  have  opposed  them- 
selves to  all  ideas  of  reform ;  and  the  arrangements  are  still 
stupidly  difficult  and  dangerous.  "  The  unfortunate  beasts  were 
simply  walked  up  to  the  boat,  and  then  expected  to  jump  over  the 
high  bulwarks  at  a  stand,  and  that  out  of  some  eighteen  inches  of 
soft  mud  and  water.  A  good  English  hunter  would  think  twice 
before  performing  such  a  feat.  As  for  the  beasts  of  the 
country,  they  are  first  urged  to  attempt  the  impossible,  with  the  in- 
variable result  of  their  positively  refusing."  Then  the  attendants 
lay  violent  hands  on  them,  lift  them  on  to  their  hind  legs  by 
main  force,  transport  the  fore  feet  into  the  boat,  and  next  com- 
pel the  hind  quarters  to  follow.  Talking  of  the  travelling  arrange- 
ments of  his  native  followers,  Captain  Colvile's  curious  observations 
led  him  to  some  singular  discoveries.  He  found  that  the  pedes- 
trians not  only  carried  their  whole  attire  on  their  persons,  but  that 
their  wardrobes  sometimes  included  a  very  remarkable  variety  of 
garments.  One  of  his  men,  who  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
luggage,  habitually  wore  a  whole  succession  of  casings  in  different 
materials  bearing  Moorish  names  which  we  need  not  transcribe. 
Another,  some  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  journey,  suddenly 
sported  a  sailor's  tarpaulin  jacket,  and  Captain  Colvile,  surprised 
and  puzzled  by  the  apparition,  could  only  surmise  that  the  man  had 
been  wearing  it  next  the  skin.  If  we  take  severe  exercise  and  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  into  account,  the  practice  seems  all  the 
more  unaccountable  ;  though  we  know  that  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  one  may  go  far  in  Morocco  without  any  change  of 
raiment,  for  even  Gerard  Rholfs,  with  the  habits  of  a  European, 
managed  very  tolerably  after  a  treacherous  travelling  companion 
had  literally  relieved  him  of  his  bundle.  We  can  hardly  select  a 
better  sample  of  Captain  Colvile's  style  than  his  picture  of  the 
traffic  in  a  street  of  Fez : — 

Walking  down  the  main  thoroughfare,  what  a  wondrous  crowd  one  meets ! 
First  knocked  nearly  oft'our  legs  by  apassing  camel,  then  picked  up  on  the  other 
side  by  a  blow  from  a  donkey's  pannier,  one  fights  his  wayalong;  here  jammed 
into  a  corner  with  a  hideous  old  hag,  who  hastily  covers  her  face  lest  the 
infidel  should  behold  her  charms  ;  then  carried  forward  with  the  crowd,  who 
are  eager  to  kiss  the  garment  of  the  great  man  who  is  ambling  by  on  his 
mule  ;  at  one  moment  side  by  side  with  a  respectable  merchant,  the  nest 
jostling  with  a  grinning  idiot,  stark  naked,  a  mass  of  vermin,  sores  and 
filth,  who  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  tear  one  to  pieces  with  his  teeth,  while 
the  crowd  looks  on  and  approves.  Side  by  side  with  the  dirty,  barefooted 
Jews,  obsequious  and  cringing,  strange,  half-savage  creatures  from  the 
mountains,  good-humoured-looking  negro  slaves,  and  beggars  maimed,  halt, 
and  blind,  scarcely  less  repulsive  in  appearance  thau  the  idiot  sainta 
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The  six  thousand  regular  troops  on  the  war  establishment  of  the 
Sultan  have  been  drilled  by  an  English  officer  in  the  service  into 
a  state  of  efficiency  that  reflects  great  credit  on  their  commander. 
They  must  be  very  different  from  the  undisciplined  rabble  that  pro- 
yoked  the  contemptuous  strictures  of  Rholfs.  Though  still  wearing 
all  manner  of  nondescript  uniforms,  they  went  through  the  ordinary 
manoeuvre's  as  weil  as  many  English  regiments.  But  the  weapons 
continue  to  be  as  inferior  as  they  are  promiscuous  ;  and  the  Moorish 
army  have  still  "  no  engineers,  transport,  or  commissariat,  and 
not  a  single  doctor."  Their  English  commander  said  that  he 
knew  that  they  could  not  face  any  European  troops  in  the  open  ; 
but  then,  as  he  remarked,  they  would  never  be  rash  enough  to  do 
so,  but  would  fall  back  on  irregular  attacks,  and  lay  themselves 
out  to  act  upon  the  communications.  The  journey  from  Fez  to 
Oudjda,  on  the  frontier  of  Algiers,  lay  for  great  part  of  the  way 
through  a  country  unexplored  by  Europeans  ;  and  the  narrative  of 
it  is  well  worth  reading  on  that  account,  though  it  offered  few  very 
novel  incidents.  The  Oolviles  travelled,  of  course,  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Sultan,  and  the  local  dignitaries  were 
invariably  courteous.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  Kaid  Aly.  His  stiff  civility  was  evidently  constrained ; 
and  Captain  Colvile  was  the  more  surprised  when  he  reappeared 
later  iu  the  evening  with  a  manner  of  extreme  cordiality.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  mistaken  his  English  guest  for  a  Frenchman  ; 
and,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  French  Algeria,  the 
Moors  are  haunted  by  the  fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Algerine 
Arabs.  Indeed  Captain  Colvile  devotes  an  "  excursus  :'  in  his 
appendix  to  arguing  that  both  France  and  Spain  turn  covetous 
eyes  towards  Morocco;  and  he  hints  that  a  French  officer  in  the 
Sultan's  pay  at  Fez  is  there  in  reality  for  purposes  of  espionage. 
And  he  had  as  his  fellow-traveller  in  the  Tlemcen  and  Oran 
diligence  another  French  officer,  who,  as  he  believes,  had  been 
specially  told  off  for  the  duty  of  pumping  them.  He  adds,  with 
justifiable  satisfaction,  that,  if  it  were  so,  the  Frenchman  had  a 
rough  journey  for  his  pains,  which  is  more  thau  can  be  said  for 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Colvile,  who  must  have  had  what  the  Americans 
call  "  a  good  time." 


LEGGE'S  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA.* 

THE  question  whether  Confucianism  is  a  religion  or  not  is 
among  the  sects  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  of  the 
present  day,  very  much  what  the  permissibility  or  the  reverse  of 
ancestral  worship  was  among  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  in  the 
time  of  Ricci.  The  two  armies  of  disputants  are  equally  positive, 
and  both  point  triumphantly  to  the  collected  evidence  on  either 
side.  While  one  party  quotes  the  references  to  the  Supreme  Being 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  classical  works  edited  by  Confucius,  and 
some  modern  prayers  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  na- 
tional worship,  the  other  makes  capital  out  of  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  religion  to  be  met  with  in  the  sayings  of  the  sage  him- 
self. As  in  most  contentions,  both  sides  in  this  matter  of  dispute 
are  to  a  certain  extent  right,  and  both  are  to  a  certain  extent 
wrong.  Those  who,  like  Dr.  Eegge,  lay  greater  stress  on  the  pre- 
Confucian  Confucianism,  and  the  modern  development  of  the  cult, 
than  on  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  are  no  doubt  justified  in  call- 
ing Confucianism  a  religion ;  while  those  who  take  their  idea  of 
Confucianism  from  the  "  Four  Books,"  hold  with  equal  truth  that 
it  is  merely  an  ethical  system,  and  not  a  religion.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  dispute  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  a  name ; 
and  if  the  Chinese  denomination  of  Jit  chiao,  or  Scholars' Religion, 
were  used  instead  of  the  European  term  of  Confucianism,  there 
would  be  very  little  left  in  dispute. 

The  work  before  us  furnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  treat- 
ment Confucianism  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  religionists  of 
whom  Dr.  Legge  is  the  chief.  In  the  two  lectures  devoted  to  the 
subject  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  views  of  Yao  and  Shun  on 
the  worship  of  T'ien  and  Shang  Ti,  and  much  also  on  modern 
prayer  addressed  to  Shang  Ti  at  solstitial  services,  but  compara- 
tively little  about  the  sayings  of  Confucius,  or  the  system  formu- 
lated by  his  disciples  from  his  teachings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Chinese  worshipped  a  god  they  called  Shang  Ti, 
to  whom  belonged  many  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
god  Hea  of  the  Babylonians.    He  was,  as  Dr.  Legge  says, 

the  ruler  of  men  and  all  this  lower  world.  Men  in  general,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  were  his  peculiar  care.  He  .appointed  grain  to  he  the  chief 
nourishment  of  all.  He  watched  especially  over  the  conduct  of  kings 
whom  he  had  exalted  to  their  high  position  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
While  they  reverenced  Him  and  fulfilled  their  duties  in  His  fear,  and  with 
reference  to  His  will,  taking  His  ways  as  their  pattern,  He  maintained 
them,  smelt  the  sweet  savour  of  their  offerings,  and  blessed  them  and  their 
people  with  abundance  and  general  prosperity.  AVhen  they  became  im- 
pious and  negligent  of  their  duties,  He  punished  them,  took  away  the 
throne  from  them,  and  appointed  others  in  their  place.  His  appointments 
came  from  His  foreknowledge  and  foreordination. 

But  Shang  Ti  was  not  their  only  object  of  worship.  Shun,  we 
are  told  (2255 — 2205  B.C.)  "sacrificed  ....  with  the  ordinary 
forms  to  Shang  Ti,  and  sacrificed  purely  to  the  six  objects  of 
Honour."  Who  these  six  deities  were  we  are  not  told,  and 
Chinese  commentators  have  exercised  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
tempting to  identify  them  with  members  of  the  Chinese  Pan- 
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tlieon.  But  recent  investigations  point  to  a  common  origin  of  the 
civilizations  of  China  and  Babylonia,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the 
last-named  Empire  we  find,  next  in  rank  to  the  supreme  God,  six 
deities  of  the  first  order.  There  appears  to  be  every  probability 
that,  as  we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  dialects 
of  ancient  Babylonia,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  many  points 
which  have  hitherto  been  obscure  or  unintelligible  in  the  history  and 
language  of  China.  Even  the  Yih  King  of  which  Dr.  Legge  speaks 
promises  to  yield  up  its  secrets  by  a  comparison  with  the  Akkadian 
syllabaries  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  light  will  eventually  be  thrown  on  early  "  Confucianism  " 
from  the  same  sources  of  information.  But  no  later  knowledoe 
will  alter  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Chinese  believed  in  and  wor- 
shipped a  supreme  God,  and  the  main  charge  advanced  against 
Confucius  is  that  he  ignored  His  existence.  Only  once  he  men- 
tioned His  name,  except  in  quotation  ;  and  on  the  few  occasions  on 
which  he  spoke  of  a  supreme  power  he  preferred  to  use  the  abstract 
word  T'ien,  or  Heaven.  He  was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and 
concerned  bimself  rather  with  the  relations  between  man  and  man 
than  between  man  and  God.  This  is  not  the  view  of  Dr.  Legge, 
who  considers  that  while  "  bis  avoiding  the  name  Ti  seems  to  be- 
tray a  coldness  of  temperament  and  intellect  in  the  matter  of  reli- 

I  gion,"  "  we  need  not  shrink  from  allowing  that  he  was  a  messenger 
from  God  to  his  countrymen  for  good,  for  it  never  was  the  way  of 

1  God  to  reveal  all  truth  at  once  by  His  chosen  instruments,  or  to 
make  them  by  their  calling  infallible,  so  that  they  should  not  err 
in  judgment  or  stumble  in  practice." 

We  should  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  this  dictum  if  there 
had  not  previously  existed  a  fuller  religious  knowledge  than  Con- 
fucius possessed,  or  at  least  owned  to.  Iu  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Shooking  we  meet  with  constant  references  to  the  active  inter- 
ference of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  with  full  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  dependence  of  the  sovereign  upon  God.  But 
there  is  barely  an  utterance  of  Confucius  which  gives  countenance 
to  the  belief  that  in  this  he  agreed  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
whose  memory  he  held  so  dear.  It  is  true  that  the  worship  of 
Shang  Ti  has  at  all  times  assumed  rather  the  character  of  a  State 
worship  than  of  a  personal  religion.  He  was  more  the  god 
of  the  soil,  taking  cognizance  only  of  the  acts  of  the  people  as 
a  nation,  than  the  father  of  each  individual  subject,  listening 
to  his  prayers,  rewarding  his  efforts  after  holiness,  and  punish- 
ing bis  deflections  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  Dr.  Legge  suggests,  Confucius,  knowing  this,  "  felt  himself 
fettered,  and  did  not  care  to  use  his  personal  name."  But,  if 
this  be  so,  is  Confucianism  a  religion  P  Confucius  himself,  we 
are  told, "  avoided  speaking  on  four  subjects ;  extraordinary  things  ; 
feats  of  strength ;  rebellious  disorder ;  and  spirits."  And  when 
asked  by  a  disciple  about  death,  he  replied,  "  While  you  do  not 
know  about  life,  how  can  you  know  about  death  ?  9  "  Respect 
the  spirits,  but  keep  aloof  from  them,"  is  another  piece  of  advice 
which  showed  the  non-religious  tendency  of  his  mind.  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  purely  secular  teachings  of  the  sage  are  the 
prayers  quoted  by  Dr.  Legge  which  were  offered  to  Shang  Ti  in 
the  year  1538  by  the  Emperor  Kia  Tsing,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty, 
and  by  the  first  Emperor  of  the  present  ruling  house.  On  both 
occasions  the  individuality  of  Shang  Ti  was  plainly  acknowledged 
and  his  blessing  was  sought  for  by  the  Imperial  suppliant. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  coming  month  [prayed  Kia  Tsing]  we  shall 
reverently  lead  our  officers  and  people  to  honour  the  great  name  of  Shang 
Ti,  dwelling  in  his  sovereign  heavens,  looking  up  to  the  nine-storied  azure 
vault.  Beforehand  we  inform  you,  all  ye  celestial  and  all  ye  terrestrial 
spirits,  and  will  trouble  you  0:1  our  behalf,  to  exert  your  spiritual  power, 
and  display  your  vigorous  efficacy,  communicating  our  poor  desire  to  Shang 
Ti,  and  praying  him  graciously  to  grant  us  His  acceptance  and  regard,  and 
to  be  pleased  with  the  title  which  we  shall  reverently  present. 

The  whole  sum  of  the  matter  then  amounts  to  this : — If  by  Con- 
fucianism is  understood  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  religion  to  be  found  in  it ;  but,  if  the  theistic 
worship  which  was  established  by  the  early  sovereigns  of  China,  and 
which  has  been  continued  in  almost  unbroken  succession  to  the 
present  day,  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  Confucianism,  then 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  religious  cult. 

In  treating  of  Taouism  as  a  religion  Dr.  Legge  bas  in  the  same 
way  been  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  teachings  of  the 
author  of  the  philosophy  and  the  superstitious  aspects  they 
have  since  assumed.  Laou-tsze,  the  founder  of  Taouism,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Confucius.  His  origin  and  history  are  sur- 
rounded by  mystery.  Unlike  Confucius,  whose  family  records, 
daily  life,  sayings,  and  habits,  are  all  familiar  to  us,  Laou-tsze's 
parentage  is  unknown,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  at  one  time  be 
held  the  post  of  historiographer  at  the  court  of  Chow,  we  know 
scarcely  anything  about  him.  We  may  believe  that  there  was 
such  a  man,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  philosophical  work 
entitled  Taou  tih  king  which  is  attributed  to  him.  But  the  as- 
sociation of  this  work  with  his  name  only  renders  him  a  still  more 
mysterious  personage.  The  whole  conception  of  the  book  is 
foreign  to  the  Chinese  mode  of  thought,  and  savours  strongly  of 
Indian  philosophy.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  India  or  some 
of  the  Indianized  States  of  Central  Asia  were  known  to  the  Chinese 
before  the  time  of  Laou-tsze,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
he  might  either  have  studied  philosophy  beyond  the  frontier  of 
China,  or  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  some  one  who  had.  But,  as  Dr. 
Legge  sayrs,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Taou  tih  Icing  that  refers 
directly  either  to  superstition  or  religion.  It  contains  only  the  ideas 
of  the  author  on  the  relations  existing  between  the  universe  and 
something  which  he  calls  Taou.    Of  this  Taou  Laou-tsze  said  that 
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it  was  nameless,  and  certainly  the  very  diverse  attempts  of 
translators  to  find  an  equivalent  for  it  in  European  languages 
lead  one  to  wish  that  they  had  accepted  the  author's  view 
of  it.  It  has  teen  variously  rendered  by  "Reason,''  "the 
Word,"  "  the  Path,"  and  the  "  Way  "  !  This  last,  in  the  sense  of 
fiedoSos,  most  nearly  represents  its  true  meaning-. 

The  text  of  the  Taou  tih  Icing  is  extremely  obscure,  and  is  ren- 
dered untrustworthy  by  the  modifications  introduced  into  it  when 
the  ancient  characters— tne  koo  wan— in  which  it  was  originally 
written  were  reproduced  in  their  modern  shape.  This,  combined 
with  the  foreign  and  abstruse  train  of  thought  embodied  in  it,  has 
encouraged  theorists  to  build  the  most  extravagant  fancies  on  its 
contents'.  Even  in  the  generation  immediately  succeedingthat  ot 
Laou-tsze  we  find  his  celebrated  follower  Lieh-tsze  perverting  his 
dicta  on  the  identity  of  existence  and  non-existence  into  a  warrant 
for  (he  old  doctrine,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
"  Why  trouble  oneself,"  he  asks,  "  about  anything  in  life  B  Is  not 
death,  which  is  but  a  return  from  existence  to  non-existence,  ever 
close  at  hand  ?  My  body  is  not  my  own ;  I  am  merely  an  in- 
habitant of  it  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  resign  it  when  I  return 
to  the  '  Abyss  Mother.'  Why then,  should  I  weary  myself  in  the 
pursuit  of  politics,  or  of  the  many  anxieties  with  which  some  men 
delight  to  perplex  themselves?  Eather  let  me  '  take  the  goods 
the°gods  provide 'and  enjoy  to-day,  leaving  to-morrow  to  take 
care  of  itself."  From  such  a  state  of  mind  the  transition  is  easy 
to  the  many  and  gross  superstitions  which  have  clustered  round 
the  teachings  of  the  "Old  Philosopher."  For  an  account  of 
various  phases  through  which  Taouism  has  passed  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Dr.  Legge's  third  lecture,  where  these  are  clearly 
and  ably  set  forth. 

In  his  concluding  lecture  Dr.  Legge  compares  Confucianism  and 
Taouism  with  Christianity,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  draws  a 
conclusion  incomparably  in  favour  of  Christianity.  At  the  same 
time  he  gives  full  credit  to  the  Chinese  faiths  for  the  good  they 
possess,  and  he  treats  of  them  in  a  way  which  must  deprive  their 
followers  of  any  right  to  complain  that  he  fails  to  sympathize 
with  their  aspirations. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  COWPER.* 

THE  only  answer  to  the  objection  commonly  brought  against 
such  biographical  summaries  as  Mr.  John  Morley's  popular 
English  Men  of  Letters  is  that,  while  the  material  brought  forward 
in  them  is  confessedly  not  new,  it  is  yet  treated  critically  and 
in  so  novel  a  fashion  by  the  masters  of  language  who  adopt  it  that 
it  receives  a  fresh  and  lasting  value  at  their  hands.    This  is  the 
very  essence  of  criticism,  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  that  it 
should  change  old  lamps  for  new  by  its  magic  touch,  and  give  our 
life-long  favourites  fresh  characteristics  in  our  eyes.    So  illumi- 
nated, the  sketch  of  some  well-known  man  of  letters,  whose  life 
and  works  are  familiar  to  all  the  world,  may  yet  afford  genuine  in- 
tellectual pleasure,  and  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  publication.  But 
this  freshness  of  critical  touch  is  absolutely  essential ;  without  it 
the  essay  is  ephemeral  and  trite,  and  its  publication  is  a  vexa- 
tion to  sensible  readers.    Now,  without  passing  so  sweeping  a 
judgment  as  this  upon  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  little  book  on  Cowper, 
■we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  discovered  in  it  nothing  of  that 
peculiar  attitude  of  mind  which  should  accompany  the  writing  of 
such  a  sketch.    It  appears  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  regarded 
the  simplicity  of  Cowper's  character,  the  homely  russet  qualities  of 
his  verse,  and  the  monotony  of  his  career,  as  elements  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  ease  of  hi3  undertaking,  and   here,  we 
think,  has  been  his  cardinal  error.    It  needs  no  great  delicacy 
of  insight  or  lightness  of  touch  to  describe  with  force  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  frantic  adventures  of  a  hero  of  melodrama. 
His  terrific  leaps,  his  crafty  disguises,  bis  feats  with  bow  and 
gun  have  a  charm  in  themselves  which  leads  the  reader  breath- 
less from  one  clumsy  paragraph  to  another.    So,  in  a  less  degree, 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  literary  skill  is  needful  to  describe  the 
life  of  an  Alfieri  or  an  Alfred  de  Musset,  where  all  is  at  fever-heat, 
and  the  paroxysms  of  emotion  succeed  one  another  with  startling 
rapidity.    But  to  interest  the  reader  in  the  life  of  a  shy  recluse, 
whose  delicate  mind  was  tinted  with  melancholy  religious  madness, 
■whose  loudest  expression  of  passion  and  thought  never  rose  above 
the  key  of  a  maidenly  propriety,  to  give  us  the  exact  flavour  and 
perfume  of  this  unostentatious  flower  of  literature — this  requires 
consummate  art  and  skill.    Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  not  done  this ; 
he  has  scarcely  attempted  to  do  it ;  we  may  go  further  still,  and 
say  that  he  has  apparently  not  perceived  any  necessity  for  doing  it. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  memoir  is  the  more  emphatic  from 
the  comparative  excellence  of  Mr.  Benham's  prefatory  memoir  to 
the  Globe  Edition  of  Cowper's  Poems.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Benham  has  proved  himself  to  have  any  special  literary  gift,  or 
that  on  any  other  occasion  he  would  show  himself  an  excellent 
biographer.  We  only  know  that  in  this  special  and  peculiar 
instance  he  has  shown  the  exact  combination  of  religious 
sympathy  and  intellectual  indulgence  which  makes  him  the  most 
tender  and  admirable  biographer  that  Cowper  could  desire.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  mentions,  as  he  could  hardly  fail  to  do,  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  this  previous  memoir,  but  he  has  not  found  a  word 
of  praise  for  his  predecessor.  We  cannot  wonder  at  his  reticence 
in  recommending  Mr.  Benham's  essay,  for,  having  carefully  com- 
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pared  them  throughout,  we  find  not  one  page  in  the  later  biography 
which  is  an  improvement  on  the  earlier ;  and  indeed,  to  all  who 
possess  the  Globe  Edition  of  Cowper,  this  new  Life  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  a  mere  encumbrance. 

Even  in  so  simple  a  life  as  that  of  Cowper,  however,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  not  been  able  faithfully  to  follow  his  authori- 
ties. He  must  have  read  the  poet's  fragment  of  an  autobiography,  if 
at  all,  very  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has 
even  looked  at  Hayley's  Life.    He  seems  to  have  founded  his  sketch 
upon  the  main  storehouse  of  information,  Southey's  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  poet.    This  was  well,  but  this  was  not  enough,  for  Southey 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Cowper,  and  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  should  never  be  entirely  disregarded.    One  instan*© 
of  misstatement  of  fact  will  serve  as  a  type  of  others.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  gives  a  rhetorical  account  of  Cowper's  behaviour 
in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
has  painted  the  poor  poet  in  a  light  so  contemptible  that  it 
is  quite  distressing  to  read  the  passage.    Of  course  the  episode 
is  one  of  the   saddest  and  most  humiliating  on  record,  but 
by  omitting   one   little   essential  point   Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
has  given  the   maniacal   helplessness  of  Cowper  a  touch  of 
positive  imbecility.    He  says  that  the  catastrophe  was  brought 
on  by  an  incident  with  which    religion   had  nothing  to  do, 
and  represents  Cowper  as  breaking  down  under  the  personal 
fear  of  standing  up  to  be  examined  before  the  House  of  Peers.  To 
commit  suicide  as  the  only  escape  from  a  devouring  shyness,  with 
no  other  burden  on  the  mind,  would  show  a  condition  of  sensi- 
bility quite  monstrous  and  incredible.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
agony  of  shyness  came  on  in  consequence  of  a  more  serious  terror, 
and  when  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  religion  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  crisis,  he  makes  a  singular  mistake.    The  facts  are 
these : — Cowper  had  to  wait  till  the  post  was  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  existing  holder,  and,  as  he  was  feeling  painfully  the* 
pressure  of  his  poverty,  he  waited  with  an  ardour  and  an  im- 
patience which  filled  him  with  remorse  when  the  clerk  did  at  last 
die.    To  his  overstrung  conscience  it  seemed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted murder;  he  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the  death  of  a  man, 
and  the  stain  of  homicide  was  on  his  soul.    This  was  religious 
mania,  but  it  was  aroused  by  an  intelligible  scruple,  and  when 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated,  and  found  his  nomination 
contested,  he  at  once  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this  arrest,  prepared 
to  crush  him  for  his  crime.    So  his  terrible  fear  of  appearing 
before  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  due  to  the  contemptible 
social  shyness  to  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  attributes  it,  but  to  a 
pious  madness  which  saw  in  that  assembly  the  tribunal  divinely 
appointed  to  expose  the  poor  soul's  guilty  desires.    In  such  a  con- 
dition of  mind  as  this  suicide  seemed  only  too  simple  a  form  of  re- 
lease.   It  is  true  that  Cowper  was  ignorant  at  this  time  of  any 
definite  system  of  religious  dogma,  but  not  the  less  was  he  the 
victim  of  theological  terrors,  all  the  more  horrible  because  entirely 
vague  and  shapeless. 

The  critical  portion  of  this  volume,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
poetry  of  Cowper,  strikes  us  as  dull  and  poor.  On  the  very  first 
occasion  possible,  on  the  introduction  of  the  "  Olney  Hymns,"  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  shows  himself  one  of  the  worst  of  critics.  We 
quote  this  remarkable  passage,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  founded 
on  a  wholly  erroneous  theory  of  poetry  : — 

Cowper's  "  Olney  Hymns  "  have  not  any  serious  value  as  poetry. 
Hymns  rarely  have.  The  relations  of  man  with  Deity  transcend  and  repel 
poetical  treatment.  There  is  nothing  in  them  on  which  the  creative  imagi- 
nation can  be  exercised.  Hymns  can  be  little  more  than  incense  of  the 
worshipping  soul.  Those  of  the  Latin  Church  are  the  best ;  not  because 
they  are  better  poetry  than  the  rest  (for  they  are  not),  but  because  their 
language  is  the  most  sonorous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  best  Latin  hymns  as 
owing  their  excellence  to  the  sonorous  language  in  which  they  are 
written  ;  but  we  suppose  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  considers  language) 
no  essential  part  of  poetry.  As  regards  the  reason  why  hyinna 
rarely  are  poetry,  we  are  very  far  from  allowing  that  it  is  because 
their  subject  repels  poetical  treatment.  It  is  rather  because 
few  persons  who  possess  the  fire  and  stress  which  charac- 
terize the  lyrical  temperament  are  inspired  with  that  per- 
sonal religious  simplicity  which  the  composition  of  a  good 
hymn  demands.  But  when  these  rare  and  very  dissimilar 
qualities  are  combined  in  a  single  nature,  we  find  plenty  of  matter 
in  religious  poetry  upon  which  the  creative  imagination  can  be 
exercised.  In  our  own  language,  and  in  the  century  of  Cowper, 
Wesley  produced  not  a  few  hymns  in  which  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  religious  experience  was  combined  with  sublimity  of  lyrical 
expression  ;  among  later  writers  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  names  of  Heber,  Keble,  and  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.  It  so 
happens  that  Cowper's  hymns  are  not  merely  not  good  as  poetry, 
but  that  they  are  unusually  bad.  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  "  is  almost  unique  among  English  hymns  for  glaring  faults  of 
style,  for  false  ornament,  confused  imagery,  and  unconscious  in- 
decency of  appeal  to  the  Deity.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  so 
delicate  a  writer,  the  finest  poet  of  his  age,  should  have  fallen,  in 
those  devotional  pieces  where  he  most  ardently  desired  to  succeed, 
into  depths  below  the  worst  failures  of  such  writers  as  Toplady 
and  Erskine.  The  source  of  the  failure  probably  is  to  be  sought 
in  a  kind  of  involuntary  insincerity ;  Cowper  eagerly  longed  to  be 
devout,  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  think  that  he  experienced 
any  of  that  instinctive  rapture  and  pious  afflatus  which  bore  up  such 
robuster  souls  as  Newton  and  Whitetield ;  and,  though  reflective 
poetry  may  flourish  under  such  half-hearted  conditions,  lyrical 
I  poetry  scarcely  can. 
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We  are  not  pleased  with  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
volume  of  1782.  We  were  obliged,  by  the  by,  to  refer  to 
another  authority  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the  date  of 
this  important  book,  for  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  apparently  an 
implacable  enerny  to  dates.  He  gives  us  a  grave  dissertation 
on  the  three  species  of  satire  which  he  supposes  to  exist; 
and  he  quotes,  with  approval,  an  amazingly  dull  contempo- 
rary notice  of  the  Moral  Satires,  in  which  Oowper  is  repre- 
sented as  "  not  possessed  of  any  superior  abilities  or  the  power  of 
genius  requisite  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking  as  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  morality  "  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  what  re- 
lation these  essays  in  didactic  verse  bore  to  previous  productions 
in  the  same  line,  or  to  hint  that  in  this  book  Cowper  summed  up 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  school  before  founding  a  new  one. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  Cowper  is  to  be 
regarded  as  bringing  to  perfection  one  aspect  of  the  tendency  of  Pope 
— namely,  the  neat  and  nervous  expression  of  moral  emotion  and 
moral  intelligence ;  or  what  his  attitude  was  with  regard  to 
Darwin,  in  whom  the  purely  rhetorical  side  of  Pope's  genius  found 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  apotheosis.  Cowper  received  his  inspira- 
tion through  Churchill,  as  Darwin  through  Johnson,  and  each 
lost  something  of  the  sincere  fervour  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
All  this,  however,  is  now  merely  of  antiquarian  interest  to 
us.  Cowper  himself  was  destined  to  destroy  the  school  of  Pope, 
trad  in  his  own  Task,  no  less  than  in  the  narratives  of  Crabbe,  a 
new  and  realistic  manner  came  into  vogue,  and  expelled  the  old 
Thetoric  for  ever. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, who  calls  Andromache  "a  savage  woman," 
whose  "  fierce  wail  is  really  semi-physical,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
exact  translation,"  and  who  imagines  that  "  poetry  can  never  be 
the  direct  expression  of  emotion,"  has  fairly  put  himself  out  of 
court  as  a  poetical  critic.  But  he  has  shown  here  and  there  in  the 
present  volume  touches  of  biographical  faculty  which  show  him 
to  be  not  incapable  of  good  work  if  he  will  only  take  trouble. 
Otherwise  the  present  example  of  his  workmanship  calls  for  but 
little  remark.  It  is  weakly  and  carelessly  constructed,  and  is 
scarcely  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputation  either  of  the  bio- 
grapher or  his  subject. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE.* 

1~^HE  edition  of  Mr.  Bret  Ilarte's  works,  collected  and  revised 
-  by  himself,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  lately  been  issued, 
is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  his 
reasons  for  desiring  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  authentic  edition. 
Without  any  such  reasons  as  he  gives,  the  collection  would  still 
Lave  been  welcome  ;  but  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  literary 
■career,  and  of  the  fictitious  incidents  which  have  been  invented  and 
have  passed  current  concerning  it,  has  a  special  interest.  "  The 
opportunity  here  offered," Mr.  Bret  Harte  writes,  "  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  genesis  of  these  Californian  sketches,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  conceived,  is  peculiarly  tempting  to  an  author 
-who  has  been  obliged  to  retain  a  decent  professional  reticence 
under  a  cloud  of  ingenious  surmise,  theory,  and  misinterpretation." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  might  have  seemed  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  to  an  intelligent  English  audience  that  the  idea  of  the 
Californian  stories,  and  the  fact  of  their  obtaining  a  wide  hearing, 
were  due  to  the  success  of  the  well-known  "Heathen  Chinee"  ;  but 
that  nevertheless  within  the  past  year  he  "  has  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  this  ingenious  theory,  in  a  literary  review  of  no  mean 
eminence."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  between  1862  and  1866 
that  he  produced  "  his  first  efforts  toward  indicating  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  Western  American  literature" — one  of  which 
was  the  very  dramatic  and  pathetic  "Story  of  Mliss."  This 
fact  he  quotes  as  evidence  of  what  he  calls  his  early,  half-boyish, 
and  very  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  literature, 
a  belief  which  impelled  him  a  few  years  later  to  write  "The 
Heathen  Chinee  "  and  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Ca?nj).  It  has  not 
infrequently  happened  in  the  history  of  literature  that  work  of 
striking  merit  has  at  first  made  but  little  impression  on  the  very 
people  to  whom  it  might  be  expected  especially  to  appeal.  This 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  earlier  work.  The 
"Californians  delighted  in  Eastern  magazines,  and  current  Eastern 
literature,  and  in  English  publications,  and  it  was  easier,  the 
author  says,  to  get  a  copy  of  Punch  at  "Red  Dog"  or  "  One- 
Horse  Gulch  "  than  he  has  since  found  it  in  an  English  provincial 
town.  "  An  audience,"  he  modestly  writes,  "  thus  liberally 
equipped  and  familiar  with  the  best  modern  writers  was  naturally 
critical  and  exacting,  and  no  one  appreciates  more  than  he  does 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  severe  discipline  upon  his  earlier 
efforts."  The  history  of  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  the  opening 
tale  of  the  volume  by  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte  was  first  known  to 
English  readers  as  a  prose  writer  of  unusual  power,  is  curious. 
He  wrote  it  when  he  was  editing  the  Overland  Mail  to 
supply  the  want  which  he  perceived  of  any  distinctive 
Californian  romance  in  its  pages.  "  He  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  proof-sheets  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
the  office  of  the  publisher,  whom  he  found,  standing  the 
picture  of  dismay  and  anxiety  with  the  proof  before  him."  It  then 
appeared  that  the  printer  had  taken  the  surprising  step  of  sending 
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the  proof  to  the  publisher,  and  not  to  its  author,  who  was  also 
editor  of  the  paper,  because  "  the  matter  thereof  was  so  indecent 
irreligious,  and  improper  "  that  the  proof-reader,  ayoun"  lady  had 
all  but  refused  to  read  it  through,  and  he,  the  printer  had  felt 
bound  to  warn  his  friend  the  publisher  against  the  line  which  the 
new  editor  was  taking.  The  matter  was  referred  to  common 
lneuds,  who,  however,  came  to  no  clear  decision,  and  finally  the 
publisher,  to  his  great  credit,  preferred  his  editor's  judgment  and 
skill  to  the  scruples  of  the  printer's  and  proof-reader's  offended 
propriety.  The  local  press  received  the  story  with  doubt  and 
dismay,  but  a  wider  audience  recognized  its  freshness  and  power 
and  the  author  almost  immediately  received  requests  for  similar 
tales  from  more  important  American  periodicals  than  the  Over- 
land Mail.  The  "  Luck  "  was  followed  by  other  sketches  now 
well  known  to  all  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  readers,  of  the  strange  wild  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself  when  "  a  mere  truant 
schoolboy."  The  truth  of  these  sketches  has  been  repeatedly 
questioned,  and  the  author  in  the  introduction,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account,  says  that  "  in  only  a  single  instance  was  he 
conscious  of  drawing  purely  from  his  imagination  and  fancy 
for  a  character  and  a  logical  succession  of  incidents  drawn  there- 
from." It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  belief  in  Yuba  Bill,  John 
Oakhurst,  and  the  rest  has  not  been  misplaced. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  contains  onlv  one  specimen 
of  the  author's  work  which  is  new  to  us,  a  drama  called  Two  Men 
of  Sandy  Bar,  the  plot  of  which  is  an  expansion  and  alteration  of 
one  of  the  author's  short  stories.  It  turns  upon  an  exploit  of  our 
old  friend  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  who  finds  it  convenient  to  pass 
himself  off  for  a  certain  period  as  the  prodigal  son  of  Alexander 
Morton,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  banker,  who  has  led  a  drunken 
life  in  his  youth  and  has  turned  his  son  out  of  doors.  The  dia- 
logue of  the  play  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  author's  best 
manner,  and  there  are  several  striking  situations.  One  of  these  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when  old  Morton  has  claimed 
Oakhurst_  as  his  missing  son.  Oakhurst  accepts  the  situation  to 
further  his  ends,  and  at  Morton's  command  is  going  to  let  himself 
out  of  Don  Jos6's  house,  into  which  he  has  introduced  himself  in 
order  to  elope  with  Dona  Jorita,  when  the  voice  of  a  man  known 
as  Diego  is  heard  outside  singing 

O  yer's  your  Sandy  Morton  ; 

Drink  him  down ! 
O  yer's  your  Sandy  Morton, 
For. he's  drunk  and  goin'  a  courtin', 
O  yer's  your  Sandy  Morton  ; 

Drink  him  down ! 

The  necessity  of  accounting  for  old  Morton's  not  hearing  the 
voice  which  strikes  Oakhurst  with  such  amazement  appears  to°have 
escaped  the  author,  whose  stage  directions  at  other  points  are,  if 
anything,  needlessly  minute.  Granting  that  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come, the  situation  is  decidedly  good.  More  uovel,  perhaps,  is 
the  management  of  a  duel,  not  in  itself  particularly  relevant  to 
the  plot,  between  Concho,  a  Mexican  rascal,  and  our  old  friend 
Colonel  Starbottle.  The  scene  is  led  up  to  by  Concho's  attempt 
to  expose  the  trick  practised  by  Oakhurst  to  Don  Jose,  an  attempt 
which  is  defeated  by  the  fact  that  Oakhurst  has  just  given  up  his 
place  to  its  rightful  owner.  Thus,  when  Concho  demands  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  person  whom  he  has  denounced  as 
an  impostor  and  swindler,  he  is  confronted,  to  his  horror,  with 
the  real  Sandy  Morton.  A  good  touch  in  the  course  of  the  scene 
is  Sandy's  dropping,  when  he  gets  excited,  from  the  formal 
business  manner  which  he  at  first  assumes  into  the  speech  and 
ways  of  the  mining  camp.  When  Don  Jost5  and  Sandy  have  left 
the  stage,  Concho,  foiled  and  infuriated,  is  about  to  follow  them, 
when  Starbottle  stops  him,  and  challenges  him  to  a  duel  in  which 
they  draw  at  hazard  for  two  pistols,  one  of  which  is  loaded,  the 
other  unloaded.  When  they  have  drawn  and  are  waiting  for  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  at  which  they  are  to  pull  triggers,  Starbottle 
says : — 

One  moment,  a  single  moment  

Concho.  Ah,  a  trick  !    Coward  !  you  cannot  destroy  my  aim. 

Starbottle.  I  overlook  the — er — epithet.    I  wished  only  to  ask,  if  you 

should  be — er — unfortunate,  if  there  was  anything  I  could  say  to  your  

er — friends. 

Concho.  You  cannot  make  the  fool  of  me,  coward.    No  ! 

Starbottle.  My  object  was  only  precautionary.  Owing  to  the  position 
in  which  you — er — persist  in  holding  your  weapon,  in  a  line  with  mv  right 
eye,  I  perceive  that  a  ray  of  light  enters  the  nipple,  and — er — illuminates 
the  barrel.  I  judge  from  this,  that  you  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
draw  the — er — er — unloaded  pistol. 

Concho  [tremulously  lowering  weapon].  Eh  !  Ah  !  This  is  murder ! 
[Drops  pistol.']  Murder! — eh — help!  [retreating],  help  !  [Exit  hurriedly 
door  C,  as  clock  strikes.  Col.  STAItnoTTLB  lowers  his  pistol,  and  moves 
with  great  pomposity  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  taking  up  pistol.] 

Starbottle  [examining  pistol].  Ah  !  [Lifts  it,  and  discharges  it.]  It 
seems  that  I  am  mistaken.    [  Going.]    The  pistol  was — er — loaded ! 

[Exit. 

Regarded  as  an  acting  piece  the  play  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
many  technical  faults,  and  contains  what  seems  to  us  one  serious 
artistic  blunder.  This  is  the  drunken  scene  at  the  end,  which  is 
unpleasant,  improbable,  and  ill- written.  Old  Morton  is  about  to 
be  told  of  the  imposition  which  has  been  practised  on  him,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  man  whom  he  knows  as  Diego  is  really  his 
son.  He  comes  in  helplessly  rVriink ;  and  Sandy,  when  he  offers 
to  take  another  drink,  cries  "  atop."  "  Who  dares  countermand 
my  orders  P  "  asks  Morton,  and  Concho  replies,  "  I  will  tell  you. 
Diego— dismissed  from  the  ranks  of  Don  Jose  for  drunkenness  ! 
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Sandy-the  vagabond  of  Red  Gulch  ! "  On  this  Sandy  makes  the 
following  ultra-melodramatic  spoech  :— 

Ye,  Dico-Sandy-the  outcast-but,  God  help  me!  no  longer  the 
drunkard  !    I  forbid  you  to  touch  that  glasS  !    I'm  your  son,  Alexande  r 
Morton!    Yes,  look  at  me,  father;  I.  with  drunkenness  in  my  blood 
i!nt»H  hv  ™   fostered  bv  you— I,  whom  you  sought  to  save— I— I,  stand 
CfSWiSS  Cio!  While  he  is  thus,  1-/ am 

master  here ! 

This  seems  to  us  untrue  to  nature  and  as  false  in]  art,  in  which 
respects  it  must  be  said  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the 

Pl  the  collected  poems  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume  are, 
as  we  have  said,  already  known  to  Mr.  Bret  Hartes  readers  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  well  to  have  them  collected  and  supervised  by  the 
author  himself,  and  they  exhibit  admirably  his  range  and  variety  in 
verse-writing. 


TWO  MINOR  TALES.* 

FERY  Genteel  might  well  be  included  in  a  series  of  volumes 
which  is  brought  out,  as  an  advertisement  facing  its  title-page 
shows  us  by  the  same  publishers.    It  eminently  deserves  to  be 
reckoned'amon-  Stories  for  Daughters  at  Home    It  is  a  tract  in 
one  volume    The  lesson  that  the  author  teaches  us  might  easily 
be  taught  in  half  a  dozen  pages  stitched  together.    It  is  true  that 
her  book  runs  to  more  than  three  hundred  pages  ;  but  then  she 
has  thought  it  wise  not  only  to  expound,  but  to  enliven,  her  moral. 
She  writes  to  amuse  and  interest,  as  well  as  to  instruct,  her  young 
readers.    Considering,  then,  that  her  volume  is  really  a  tract  m 
disguise,  that  the  moral,  instead  of  being  judiciously  given  at 
the°  end    so  that  the  reader  may  skip  it  if  he  choose,  is 
carefully'  spread  over  the  whole    book— considering  this,  we 
sav    the  story  is  not  so  dull  as   might  have  been  looked 
for.'  On  the  contrary,  there  are,  we  feel  sure,  families  so  serious 
that  they  will  almost  doubt  whether  it  is  not  in  parts  too 
amusing  to  be  lawfully  read.    Certainly  they  will  have  it  put 
away  on  Saturday  evening  with  the  toys  and  the  work-basket  till 
Monday  morning,  and  decide  that  it  is  too  light  for  Sabbath  read- 
ino-.    The  moral  of  the  tale  is  one  that  has  been  preached  more 
than  once;  but  neither  in  stories  nor  in  sermons  are  we  justified 
in  asking  for  anything  new.    Our  moral  writers  can  indeed  some- 
what vary  their  circumstances ;  but  they  have,  after  all,  to  follow 
in  the  same  beaten  road,  and,  as  others  have  done  before,  reward 
the  virtuous,  punish  the  vicious,  and  correct  the  faults  of  those 
who  are  as  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other.    The  heroine  of  the 
story  before  us  is  the  giddy  young  wife  of  a  respectable  Irish 
bookseller.    She  is  impressed  with  the  sense  of  her  own  gen- 
tility.   It  had  been  some  effort  to  her  to  accept  her^  husband's 
addresses.    "A  bookseller's  is  a  very  nice  business,"  he  had 
said  to  her  on  the  day  when  he  proposed.   "  '  It  is,' "  she  said 
thoughtfully,  'it's    genteel.'"     They  married,  and   the  con- 
sequences were  only  what  might  have  been  expected.    He  had 
no  buttons  on  his  shirts,  and  too  often  not  a  clean  shirt  to 
wear.    His  dinner  was  generally  late  and  badly  cooked,  and 
when  he  asked  a  friend  to  share  it  with  him,  all  the  table-cloths 
were  either  dirty  or  at  the  wash.    In  vain  did  he  point  out  that 
he  had  bought  and  paid  for  six  table-cloths.  In  vain  did  he  main- 
tain that,  if  there  were  one  in  use  and  two  every  week  at  the  wash, 
there  ought  to  be  three  in  the  drawer  always  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency.   "  Emergency,"  by  the  way,  is  in  itself  so  genteel  a  word, 
that  surely  it  ought  to  have  done  something  to  soften  his  wife. 
But  he  made  the  great  mistake  of  quoting  the  example  of  his 
mother.    Things  seem  to  be  getting  into  a  very  sad  way,  but  the 
reader  takes  hope.  He  is  introduced  to  an  admirable  young  matron, 
who  makes  her  husband  as  comfortable  as  the  model  wife  of  a 
tract  can  do.  His  buttons  are  never  off,  a  clean  shirt  always  awaits 
him,  and  no  emergency,  we  feel  sure,  ever  yet  found  her  with- 
out a  clean  table-cloth.    She  goes  even  beyond  this.    She  helps 
her  husband  in  keeping  his  accounts.    There  is  one  thing 
that    astonishes    us    in   a    book    of   this    kind.     This  vir- 
tuous tradesman  is  a  wine  merchant.    He  actually  deals  in 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  his  wife  drinks  Marsala.    Neither  of  them, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  had  a  nose  that  was  any  redder  than  the 
average  nose  of  the  neighbourhood.     They  were  both  steady 
church-goers,  and  the  wife  worked  for  a  Dorcas  Club.    Surely  it 
would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  the  author  to  make  them  wholesale 
manufacturers  of  ginger-beer.    Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have 
kept  much  closer  to  nature— at  least  to  the  nature  that  we  meet 
with  in  good  books. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  this  good 
woman  told  at  once  on  the  giddy  creature  whom  she  was  to 
help  to  convert.  Worse  errors  were  to  be  committed  than 
even  the  neglect  of  shirt-buttons,  table-cloths,  and  dinners.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  in  vain  that  when  she  took  up  by  chance 
a  book  in  her  husband's  shop  it  always  opened  at  a  most  appro- 
priate text.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  lighted  upon  lines  such  as  the 
following: — 

Nor  for  things  that  are  unknown 
Duties  tangible  neglect. 

*  Very  Genteel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal." 
London  :  Griffith  &  Farran.  1880. 

The  Mistress  of  Conn  Hall ;  or,  the  Last  of  the  Wybeers.  A  Tale.  By 
Margaret  M.  Cartmell,  Author  of  "  The  Viking."  London  :  Walter 
Smith.  1880. 


Her  tangible  duties— if  such  duties  there  be — she  neglected  as 
much  as  ever.  She  went  into  debt,  and  gave  fifteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  an  exceedingly  showy  set  of  cuffs  and  collars,  when 
she  could  have  had,  we  take  the  author's  word  for  it,  a  really 
pretty  and  suitable  set  for  five  shillings.  Three  shillings  and  six- 
pence she  spent  the  same  day  on  a  delicate  little  pair  (her 
number  was  six-and-a-quarter)  of  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  from  bad  she  goes  to  worse.  She 
helps  a  young  lady  to  elope  with  an  adventurer.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  deceived  "by  him.  She  had  been  made  to  believe  that  a 
stern  father  was  going  to  force  the  lady,  if  sho  did  not  save  her- 
self by  flight,  to  marry  a  baronet  of  bad  character  and  wooden  legs. 
She  supplies  the  young  people  with  money,  and  hands  over  to 
them  a  cheque  which  her  husband  had  just  received  from  the  stern 
father  as  a  subscription  to  an  hospital.  By  a  wonderful  mistake 
he  had  drawn  it  for  five  hundred  pounds,  instead  of  for  fifty. 
Her  husband  is  charged  with  theft,  and  she  turns  penitent.^  Every- 
thing comes  right  in  the  end  ;  and,  though  her  reformation  was 
not,nas  we  are  told,  brought  about  in  a  day,  yet,  when  the  reader 
takes  leave  of  her,  he  feels  confident  that  it  will  very  rarely,  if 
indeed  ever,  happen  that  a  button  will  be  found  missing  from 
her  husband's  shirt,  or  a  clean  table-cloth  be  found  wanting  on  an 
emergency. 

The  reader  who  cares  for  a  strong  contrast  would  do  well  to 
pass  at  once  from  Very  Genteel  to  The  Mistress  of  Coon  Hall, 
lie  will  feel  much  as  a  man  would  who  should  walk  straight  out 
of  one  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  meetings  into  the  theatre  at  a  fair 
when  the  company  was  putting  forth  all  its  strength  in  the  most 
melodramatic  of  melodramas.  There  is  no  aping  of  gentility  in 
this  story.  We  move  among  people  of  real  old  families  and  great 
wealth.  There  is  a  mystery  and  a  fate.  The  mystery  is  solved, 
and  the  fate  is  averted.  For  a  time,  however,  the  gloom  of  the 
story  is  so  heightened  that  we  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  that  at 
the  end  there  would  be  more  characters  left  alive  than  would 
suffice  to  provide  the  dead  with  decent  burial.  The  author  relents, 
however,  and  is  contented  with  killing  off  a  couple  of  people  who, 
though  mysterious  enough,  were  at  the  same  time  so  aged 
that  they  were  really  not  wanted.  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  whole  story  is  a  mysterious  maiden  aunt.  _  Here  surely  the 
author  may  lay  some  claim  to  originality.  Maiden  aunts  have, 
indeed,  in  their  time  played  important  parts ;  but  we  cannot  call 
to  our  minds  that  any  one  of  them  heretofore  was  mysterious.  She 
it  is  who  is  the  last  of  the  Wybeers,  and  gives  the  story  its  second 
title.  So  important  is  the  part  she  plays  that,  had  we  been 
asked  to  name  the  book,  we  should  without  hesitation  have  called 
it  The  Mistress  of  Coon  Hall ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Maiden  Aunt. 
She  is  always  followed  by  a  black  cat,  and  this  black  cat's  black 
kitten  haunts  either  the  hero  or  the  heroine.  It  constantly  turns 
up  suddenly  at  a  great  distance  from  its  home,  and  is  a  sign  of 
something — though  of  what  we  fail  to  discover.  Why  there  is  no 
broomstick  for  the  old  lady  to  ride  on,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  A 
writer  ought  surely  to  give  us  both  black  cat  and  broomstick  or 
neither.  When  the  mysterious  maiden  aunt  dies,  the  secret  of  her 
cat  is  partly  explained.  It  was,  as  she  states  in  a  letter  she  had 
written  the  day  before  her  death,  a  descendant  of  a  cat  that  had 
been  given  by  the  first  Berriton  who  had  married  a  Wybeer  to 
the  family  of  his  bride.  She,  the  last  of  the  Wybeers,  gave 
it  to  the  heroine,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Berritons,  in  token  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  "  Isabella  took  the  cat  and  the  paper  with 
tearful  eyes."  This  old  lady  had  a  nephew,  Captain  Thesiger. 
She  sends  for  him  to  her  house.  He  arrives,  and  discovers  on  the 
wall  of  her  parlour  a  portrait  of  a  lady  who  had  a  face  "  that 
might  be  admired  in  a  chieftainess  of  banditti."  His  aunt  comes 
in,  and  he  makes  some  joke  about  the  picture. 

"You  may  jeer  if  you  like,  Maximilian,  but  you  cannot  help  yourself," 
said  his  aunt.  "  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  Great  wrong  was 
done  by  those  who  preceded  us,  and  b3'  an  inviolable  law  of  nature  the 
hour  of  retribution,  though  long  delayed,  has  come  at  last.  The  guilty  are 
in  their  graves,  but  those  who  share  their  blood  share  their  crime.  Justice 
must  be  done  ;  it  will  either  be  for  great  weal  or  great  woe.  The  actors 
are  carried  forward  by  a  blind,  irresistible  force  ;  they  cannot  escape  their 
destiny." 

She  then  arranges  her  silk  handkerchief  so  as  entirely  to  conceal 
her  face,  and  traces  their  family  history  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  We  read  of  dark  stories,  the  curse  of  blood,  a  grand- 
father's malediction,  infatuated  members  of  the  family,  family 
jewels,  and  woe,  woe.  Even  the  Captain,  taking  advantage'^of  the 
fact  that  she  paused  with  a  convulsive  shudder,  began  to  allow 
that  there  did  seem  some  fatality  about  his  race.  But  she  raised 
her  finger  to  command  silence,  and  resumed.  She  tells  him  that 
there  is  still  living  one  member  of  the  race  originally  injured,  and 
until  she  can  find  out  who  or  what  he  is,  and  make  the 
wrong  right,  the  spirit  of  a  lady  who  was  injured  about 
the  same  time  that  the  ancestor  of  the  black  cat  was  given 
to  the  family  of  the  Wybeers  will  never  have  rest,  but  will  ever 
be  wandering  hither  and  thither.  The  Captain  on  leaving  hi3 
aunt's  house  walks  along  the  parade,  and  sees  a  ghost.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  not  convinced.  He  visits  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
where  he  finds  two  orphan  heiresses  and  the  black  kitten.  The 
kitten  does  all  that  a  kitten  can  do  to  assist  the  warnings  of  the 
mysterious  aunt ;  but  it  seems  only  too  likely  that  the  Captain 
will  fall  in  love,  not  with  Isabella  Berriton,  but  with  Alice 
Montague.  In  fact,  Isabella  was  scarcely  a  girl  to  love  at  first 
sight.  She  had  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  geography,  and  she  made 
every  one — the  Captain  included — most  stately  curtseys.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  what  the  author  calls  "  the  strange  contradic- 
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tiousness  of  fate."  However,  the  reader  who  is  fond  of  mysteries 
is  thoroughly  satisfied,  for  he  gets  more  and  more  puzzled  the 
further  he  advances  in  the  tale.  The  difficulty  is  not  cleared 
up  when  Isabella,  following  the  example  of  the  mysterious 
maiden  aunt,  gives  au  account  of  her  ancestors,  beginning 
no  further  hack  than  with  her  great-great-great-grandfather. 
This  gentleman  had,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  those  days,  an 
only  daughter.  The  only  daughter  naturally  had  an  aged  nurse, 
who,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  marriage,  when  "  the  bride  was 
attiring  for  the  important  ceremony,"  exclaimed,  on  hearing  that 
some  jewels  were  suddenly  tarnished,  "  Forbear !  it  is  an  evil 
omen.  Alas !  that  mine  eyes  should  see  this  day."  Unfortunately 
no  one  did  forbear,  and  the  important  ceremony  was  gone  through. 
A  few  pages  further  on  there  is  a  third  person  who  tells  his  tale. 
When  he  was  on  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  the  heroine.  "  The 
day  wanes,"  he  said  to  her,  "  and  there  are  horrors  to  be  told  that 
will  freeze  both  our  hearts."  He  only  goes  two  generations  back. 
He  describes  a  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Berritons,  when  "  Rose 
Berriton  lay  delirious  watched  by  her  sister;  the  tutor  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  room,  guarded  by  Geoffrey ;  and  the  two  heads 
of  the  household  were  locked  into  their  respective  chambers."  We 
failed  to  make  out — for  our  patience  here  deserted  us — what  was 
the  matter.  We  were  satisfied  by  finding  two  pages  later  on  a 
figure  with  wide,  streaming  hair,  between  heaven  and  earth,  that, 
pointing  its  long,  bcny  finger  at  the  squire,  uttered  an  unearthly 
shriek. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tale  Isabella  learns  from  the  mysterious 
aunt  who  were  her  real  parents.  The  sudden  news  produced  upon 
her  what  the  author  calls  a  stunned  sensation.  Before  she  had 
recovered  from  it  she  found  that  the  aunt  had  vanished,  not  even 
leaving  a  kitten  behind  her,  and  that  she  herself  was  locked  in  the 
room.  Alice  Montague  at  the  same  time  was  told  that  her  mother's 
name  was  Alice  Berriton.  She  uttered  a  faint  scream  of  dismay. 
It  seemed  that  she  and  the  Captain  were  the  grandchildren  of  a 
twin  brother  and  sister ;  and  therefore,  by  some  law  known  to  the 
mysterious  maiden  aunt,  could  not  wed.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  Captain  but  to  fall  in  love  with  the  heroine,  which  he  does 
"with  all  despatch.  Thereupon  the  mysterious  maiden  aunt  dies, 
and  leaves  her  black  cat  to  the  heroine ;  while  all  the  young 
people  of  the  story  marry.  Our  readers,  we  have  little  doubt, 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  though  a  wife's  neglect  of  her 
husband's  shirt-buttons  does  not  form  the  best  of  foundations  for 
a  tale,  yet  it  affords  materials  for  a  more  interesting  plot  than 
all  the  black  cats,  black  kittens,  and  mysterious  maiden  aunts  in 
the  world. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THOSE  who  contend  that  myths  require  a  long  period  and  a 
rich  soil  of  ignorance  and  superstition  for  their  growth  would 
do  well  to  compare  carefully  the  current  American  belief  and  the  re- 
presentations of  popular  American  histories  respecting  the  War  of 
Independence  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  struggle  as  they  may  be 
ascertained  from  contemporary  records.  There  is  probably  not 
one  American  in  ten  who  realizes  the  fact  that  Bunker's  Hill  was 
not  only  not  an  American  victory,  but  a  combat  of  which  no  Euro- 
pean soldiery  would  have  been  proud  ;  that  the  American  militia 
simply  held  their  own  so  long  as  they  were  secure  behind  entrench- 
ments, sheltered  by  which  they  could  shoot  down  the  British  with- 
out danger  to  themselves ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  British  courage 
brought  danger  unpleasantly  near,  the  patriots  took  to  their  heels. 
But  there  are  two  general  truths  which  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  war  can  doubt,  which  have  not  been  so  studiously 
misrepresented  by  tradition,  and  yet  upon  which  an  almost 
equally  profound  ignorance  prevails.  Nearly  half  the  people  of 
the  colonies  were  averse  to  the  rupture  with  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  of  the  willing  rebels  not  one  half— probably  indeed 
only  a  few  of  the  more  far-sighted  leaders — intended  that 
the  rupture  should  be  final.  These  facts  may  in  no  small 
measure  account  for  the  lack  of  foresight,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  which  throughout  distinguished  the  conduct  not 
merely  of  Congress,  but  of  the  States  and  the  people  in  regard  to 
the  revolutionary  finance.  The  Southerners  in  the  late  war  voted 
and  gave  their  wealth  as  freely  as  their  lives.  One-fourth  of  their 
military  population  perished  in  the  field  or  the  hospital ;  three- 
fourths  of  their  wealth  was  sacrificed  almost  without  a  murmur. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  of  the  last  century  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  by  its  utmost  urgency  to  extract  from  the 
pockets  of  well-to-do  farmers  and  thriving  merchants  a  single  dollar 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  struggle.  States  and  citizens  alike 
systematically  resisted  every  measure  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  army,  and 
subsequently  for  the  redemption  of  public  credit.  Scandalous  as 
was  the  over-issue  of  revolutionary  paper,  till  at  last  it  became 
utterly  worthless,  the  responsibility  for  that  scandal  does  not 
rest  with  the  statesmen  and  financiers,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  responsible  for  hurrying  the  people  into  an  avoidable 
and  not  very  popular  conflict.  The  States  simply  replied  to 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  Congress,  to  the  most  earnest  represen- 
tations of  the  disgrace  they  were  incurring,  by  dilatory  pleas,  ex- 
cuses, and  protests  that  each  in  its  turn  was  unfairly  charged ;  and 
the  paper  money  sank  first  to  one-fortieth,  then  to  one-fi  vehundredth 
of  its  nominal  value,  and  was  finally  repudiated  by  universal  con- 


sent The  large  share  of  the  French  armies  in  the  emancipation 
ot  the  colonies  has,  with  a  natural  and  perhaps  pardonable 
national  vanity,  been  depreciated  and  almost  ignored  by  American 
writers  We  fancy  there  are  very  few  American  readers  who 
know  how  largely  the  patriots  were  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  Louis  AVI.  lor  the  funds  which  prevented  their  armies  from  dis- 
banding for  sheer  lack  of  bread,  shoes,  and  powder.  The  story  of 
these  transactions  will  be  found  told  at  length  by  Mr  Albert  S 
Bolles  in  his  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1774  to 
1789  (1),  that  is,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution'  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  Constitution ;  and  we  think  that  few  of 
the  writer's  countrymen  will  be  able  to  read  it  without  some- 
thing like  a  blush.  Had  the  story  been  fully  known  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  paper  issues  so  lavishly  employed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  from  1861  to  1865  would  have 
been  possible.  When  foreign  and  native  critics  of  contem- 
porary American  politics  denounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  people 
they  should  at  least  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  contemporaries 
of  Washington  made  no  sort  of  effort  even  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  their  paper  money,  those  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  honestly  paid 
every  penny  of  the  vast  debt  they  had  incurred  ;  that  even  those 
who  urged  that  its  burden  had  been  enormously  enhanced  by 
jobbery,  and  by  terms  scarcely  fair  to  the  public,  found  compara- 
tively few  to  listen  to  them,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  shake  either 
the  resolute  good  faith  of  their  countrymen  or  the  credit  of  their 
country.  The  United  States  started  bankrupt  alike  of  money  and 
of  honour  in  1789;  from  a  not  less  arduous  struggle  the  United 
States  of  1869  emerged  solvent,  and  with  a  credit  higher  than 
that  of  any  European  nation  except  England  and  France. 

A  thoughtful  and  tolerably  correct  comparison  of  the  practice 
of  the  English  and  American  Constitutions  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Clark  Hare  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Law  Academy  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  30th  March  last  (2).  The  writer  underrates 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  actual  working  of  our  Par- 
liamentary Government,  and  still  more  underrates  the  great  weight 
and  value  of  the  potential,  unexercised  personal  authority  which 
prevents  the  gross  abuse  for  party  purposes  of  that  prerogative 
which  the  author  affirms  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet 
for  the  time  being.  How  utterly  different  is  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  a  system  under  which  the  President  is  elected  for  four 
years  and  the  Ministers  are  excluded  from  Congress,  Mr.  Hare 
does  not  indicate  much  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  by  other 
writers.  The  special  merit  of  his  lecture  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  working  Constitutions  as  in  his  clever  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  his  countrymen, 
intending  to  borrow  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  of  England, 
only  substituted  an  elective  President  for  an  hereditary  Monarch, 
and,  giving  to  the  Legislature  all  the  power  over  the  Executive 
which  is  constitutionally  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
the  Senate  some  powers  of  that  character  not  enjoyed  by  Parlia- 
ment, nevertheless  failed  to  give  to  Congress  any  of  that  practical 
control  over  the  selection  or  even  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry 
which  is  so  completely  possessed  by  Parliament.  The  main  causes 
of  the  difference  are  probably  two,  neither  of  which  could  have 
been  fully  appreciated  beforehand — namely,  the  exclusion  of 
Ministers  from  the  Legislature,  so  that  they  cannot  be  called  upon 
for  explanation  or  defence  ;  and  the  elective  character  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  which  gives  him  an  authority  co-ordinate  with — not, 
like  that  of  our  Prime  Minister,  derived  from — that  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  other  respects  the  powers  nominally  vested  in  Congress 
include  all  that  are  enjoyed  by  Parliament,  and  some  very  im- 
portant further  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Burnett,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  of  Oregon,  and  the  volume  before  us  (3)  relates  the 
experiences  of  a  long  and  not  uneventful  life  in  the  Far  West, 
from  the  days  when  the  Territories  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were,  both 
in  physical  and  in  political  condition,  almost  as  unsettled,  wild, 
and  uncivilized  as  the  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  days  of 
Cooper's  Borderers. 

There  is  no  national  peculiarity  more  characteristic  of  American 
literature  than  the  general  shrinking  from  that  unpopularity  which 
writers  in  nearly  all  European  countries  are  ready  to  face  in  any 
cause  in  which  they  are  personally  interested.  Sharp  censure  of 
republican  institutions,  or  of  the  national  conduct  in  the  more 
important  crises  of  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
incur  a  kind  of  general  disapprobation  which  few  American  authors 
or  public  men  care  to  provoke.  How  many  dark  spots,  therefore,  are 
to  be  found  on  their  historical  records  the  Americans  are  hardly 
aware.  Perhaps  there  is  in  all  the  annals  of  the  States  no  blacker 
story  than  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  first  to 
last,  both  by  the  colonists,  especially  those  of  New  England,  and  by 
the  Federal  Government ;  but  we  may  count  on  our  fingers  the 
men  with  repute  or  position  to  lose  who  have  chosen  to  tell  the> 
truth  upon  this  subject,  to  defend  the  "rights  of  man"  when 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  red-skin,  or  to  point  out  that  every  crime 


(1)  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1774  to  1789;  em- 
bracing the  Period  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Albert  S.  Bolles, 
Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in  Boston  University.  New  York  :  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(2)  Politics  in  England  and  the  United  Stales.  A  Lecture  by  the 
Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  before  tlie  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  March  30, 
1880.   Philadelphia  :    J.  M.  P.  Wallace. 

(3)  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  California.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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attributed  to  the  savage  has  been  outdone  a  hundredfold  by  his 
civilised  antagonist.  To  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  the  excuse 
thai:  these  things  must  always  occur  where  savage  and  civilized 
aian  are  brought  into  contact,  there  is  an  answer,  most  galling  to 
American  pride  and  patriotism,  but  must  conclusive.  Canada 
affords,  and  has  always  afforded,  an  example  of  an  exactly  contrary 
treatment  carried  out  with  consistent  loyalty  and  with  remarkable 
success.  The  shameful  story  is  told  with  wonderful  frankness, 
clearness,  and  cogency,  if  at  somewhat  tedious  lengthy  by  Mr. 
George  Manypenny,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
history  of  Our  Indian  Wards  (4),  and  of  national,  military,  and 
individual  dealings  with  them,  is  given  in  these  450  pages  in  full 
detail  and  is  one  continuous  and  melancholy  narrative  of  military 
crime?  and  diplomatic  treacheries,  of  treaties  concluded  only  to  be 
broken,  of  wanton  outrages  provoking  just  retaliation,  and  made 
tie  excuse  for  fresh  inroads  upon  Indian  rights  consecrated  by  re- 
peated and  solemn  engagements.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  one 
•word  of  this  story  can  fairly  be  considered  open  to  challenge.  We 
recommend  the  book  to  the  attentive  study  of  those  who  fancy 
that  American  democracy  has  a  record  creditable  to  democracy  in 
general,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  or  implying  com- 
parisons to  the  disadvantage  of  England  in  her  conduct  towards 
Asiatics  or  Africans.  Those  who  are  already  aware  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the  American  people  and  Government  has 
been  simply  as  bad  as  it  could  be  from  first  to  last,  and  in  the 
greatest  matters  as  in  the  smallest,  will  do  well  to  remain  content 
with  that  general  fact.  The  details  of  atrocity  and  treachery  are 
very  painful  reading,  and  sensitive  students  may  wish  in  vain  to 
forget  many  of  the  incidents  of  which  these  pages  are  full. 

Mr.  Putnam's  Addresses  and  Miscellanies  (5)  may  be  of  interest 
to  himself  and  his  friends,  but  are  hardly  worth  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  taken  some  part  in  politics,  and  one  not  discreditable  to  him- 
self, hat  not  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  remembered,  should 
-wish  to  preserve  a  record  thereof.  But  Mr.  Putnam's  opinion 
on  public  charities,  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  or  Presi- 
dent Filmore,  on  Kossuth  or  John  Brown,  on  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise or  the  chastisement  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  were  those  of 
thousands  of  men  neither  more  nor  less  distinguished  than  himself, 
and  of  hundreds  who  expressed  them  at  the  time  with  more  force 
and  equal  moderation.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  collecting  the 
speeches  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  volume  so  large  and  so 
closely  printed  as  the  present,  unless  the  speaker  be  one  whose 
personality  is  likely  to  impress  itself  upon  the  memory  of  a  second 
generation,  or  unless  the  speeches  possess  a  merit  which  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  ascribe  to  the  sufficiently  fluent  and  readable,  but 
by  no  means  remarkable,  rhetoric  of  Mr.  James  O.  Putnam. 

Another  elaborate  biographical  work  of  somewhat  greater 
merit,  but  still  far  too  elaborate  and  ponderous  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  subject,  owes  its  existence  at  any  rate  to  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  friends,  and  not  to  any  personal  vanity. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg  (6)  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious, 
earnest,  and  devoted  clergymen  of  his  day  in  New  York.  Like 
many  other  men  on  whom  friends  such  as  the  present  biographer 
bestow  freely  the  title  of  saint,  like  many  of  those  who  seem  to 
have  deserved  it  best,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  a  vein  of  humour,  made 
the  more  apparent  by  his  general  earnestness  and  simplicity  ;  and 
in  the  .anecdotes  with  which  this  over-lengthy  biography  is  full 
there  is  more  than  one  really  good  story.  Perhaps  the  most 
amusing  of  all  is  one  told  in  sober  seriousness,  as  an  illustration,  not 
of  the  preacher's  humour,  but  of  his  earnestness.  Going  to  plead 
with  a  landlord  who  insisted  somewhat  peremptorily  on  his  rent 
and  ejected  a  tenant  for  non-payment,  and  failing — as  with 
most  landlords  he  would  have  failed — to  carry  his  point,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  deliberately  said,  "  Well,  sir ;  I  would  rather  take  my 
chance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  the  poorest,  meanest, 
dirtiest  beggar  in  the  streets  of  New  York  than  with  you."  The 
landlord's  sole  offence  was  insistence  on  the  payment  of  a  debt  un- 
doubtedly due  ;  but  neither  the  Doctor  nor  his  biographer  appears 
to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  extravagance  of  the  preacher's  pre- 
tension, or  of  the  almost  universal  applicability  of  his  anathema  to 
men  of  business — to  all,  in  fact,  who  have  a  living  to  earn  or  pro- 
perty to  keep. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  whose  story  is  related,  and  whose  songs — 
for  the  most  part  very  silly,  and  sometimes  rather  offensive,  nigger 
melodies — are  given  at  length  in  the  volume  before  us  (7),  are  a 
band  of  emancipated  slaves  instructed  in  singing,  and  carried  about 
America  and  Europe  by  an  adventurous  manager,  who,  like  so 
many  successful  speculators  in  different  branches  of  American  enter- 
prise, rose  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  white  freemen.  The  book  is, 
in  fact,  an  advertisement  of  his  speculation  ;  but  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  not  unamusing  information  respecting  the  personal  and 
business  adventures  of  himself  and  his  staff. 


(4)  Our  Indian  Wards.  By  G.  W.  Manypenny,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  1853-1857.  Cincinnati:  Clarke  &  Co.  London:  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Co.  1880. 

(5)  Addresses,  Speeches,  and  Miscellanies  on  Various  Occasions  from  1854 
to  1879.  By  James  O.  Putnam.  Buffalo:'  Paul  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(6)  The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg.  By  Anne 
Ay  res.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1880. 

(7)  The  Story  of  the  Jubilee  Singers;  with  their  Songs.  By  J.  B.  T. 
Marsh.    Revised  Edition.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


Mr.  Wikoff's  JReminiscenees  of  an  Idler  (8),  like  most  American 
works  of  the  kind,  are  characterized  by  the  usual  fault  of  over 
minuteness  and  lengthiness.  Otherwise  they  are  readable,  and 
were  worth  writing,  since  Mr.  Wikoff's  somewhat  lounging 
and  restless  life  has  brought  him  into  contact  with  men  of 
the  most  diverse  characters  and  positions,  many  of  them  men  in 
whom,  at  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with  them  or  subsequently, 
the  world  has  taken  interest.  On  their  character  his  chapters  now 
and  then  throw  some  novel  light ;  while  they  exhibit  with  perfect 
frankness,  and  an  almost  unconscious  vanity,  the  temperament  and 
habits  of  the  author  himself.  Had  three  parts  of  the  book  been 
left  out,  and  the  rest  rewritten  in  a  somewhat  different  tone  and 
taste,  it  might  have  been  among  the  most  successful  works  of  its 
order,  at  a  time  when  "  society  journals  "  and  other  invaders  of 
private  life  prove  the  extent  and  eagerness  of  that  appetite  for  such 
gossip  to  which  they  pander. 

A  centenary  work  on  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Dr.  Channing(c/), 
published  in  the  one-hundredth  year  after  the  birth  of  the  great 
Unitarian  preacher,  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  subject  or  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  of  course  chiefly  addressed.  Its  tone  is  somewhat  flip- 
pant, and  a  want  alike  of  selective  taste  and  of  all  sense  of  propor- 
tion is  palpable  throughout — defects  less  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
a  somewhat  cold,  critical,  and  generally  cultivated  sect  than  by 
Methodist  or  Baptist  enthusiasts,  to  whom  the  name  of  their 
favourite  champions  might  not  improbably  recommend  even  a 
worse  executed  memoir  than  this. 

Dr.  Beard's  essay  on  Sea-sickness  (10)  may  be  interesting  to 
all  who  know  that  painful  and  distressing  malady  as  one  which 
they  may  at  any  time,  and  must  more  or  less  often  in  the  course 
of  their  lives,  be  called  upon  to  undergo.  We  pronounce  no 
opinion  on  his  theory  as  to  the  character  and  origin  of  sea-sickness 
as  a  distinctly  nervous  disorder,  or  on  the  value  of  the  bromides 
recommended  by  him  as  calculated  to  avert,  or  at  least  greatly 
relieve,  its  miseries  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  treatment  can  only 
be  properly  applied  where  the  voyage  is  a  necessity,  and  not  a 
frequent  one. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  treatise  on  the  Science  of  English  Verse  (11) 
is  so  technical  in  its  language,  goes  so  deep  into  the  pedantry  of 
musical  science,  and  throws  so  very  little  light  upon  practical 
questions  affecting  the  structure  of  English  metre,  that  we  hardly 
feel  called  upon  to  follow  him  in  his  speculations.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  will  assist  a  single  student  to  scan  a  doubtful  line  of 
Tennyson's,  or  prevent  a  single  beginner  from  committing  the 
usual  errors  of  versifiers  who  have  imperfectly  mastered  their 
instrument,  if  their  own  ear  fail  to  tell  them  what  is  and  what  is 
not  harmonious. 

Mr.  Janvier's  book  is  fairly  described  by  its  title  (12).  It  deals 
with  the  materials,  the  formation,  the  decoration,  and  colouring 
of  pottery  of  various  kinds,  in  language  sufficiently  intelligible, 
with  no  extravagant  pretensions  and  no  provoking  affectation,  and 
at  what,  considering  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  very  moderate  length. 

Her  Bright  Future  (13)  is  a  somewhat  ordinary  romance. 
"Adventures  at  Rangeley  Lakes"  (14)  is  a  boy's  book  of  the 
ordinary  American  kind,  for  which  many  young  readers  have 
doubtless  been  heartily  grateful.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  (15) 
is  a  very  ordinary  drama;  and  in  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Mul- 
vany's  Lyrics  (16)  we  have  poetry  of  that  class  which  is 
said,  without  being  absolutely  bad,  to  be  tolerable  to  neither 
gods,  men,  nor — circulating  libraries.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co. 
have  published  a  couple  of  Shakspearian  Travesties  (17,  18), 
which  have  the  distinction  of  being,  we  think,  the  worst, 
most  senseless,  and  most  thoroughly  vulgar  we  have  seen. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  one  or  two  London  theatres  may  have 
produced  parodies  as  detestable  as  these,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  an  anonymous  citizen  of  St.  Louis. 


(8)  The  Reminiscences  o  f  an  Idler.  By  Henry  Wikoff,  Author  of  "  My 
Courtship  and  its  Consequences,"  &c.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howard,  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(9)  W.  Ellcry  Channing :  a  Centennial  Memory.  By  C.  T.  Brooks. 
Boston:  lioberts  Brothers.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(10)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Sea-sichness;  its  Symptoms,  Mature,  and 
Treatment.  By  G.  M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat. 
London  :    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(11)  The  Science  of  English  Verse.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  New  York  : 
C.  Scribner's  Sons.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(12)  Practical  Keramics  for  Students.  By  C.  A.  Janvier.  New  York  : 
Holt  it  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(13)  Her  Bright  Future.  Chicago :  Sumner  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(14)  Lake  and  Forest  Series. — Eastward,  Ho!  or.  Adventures  at  Rangeley 
Lakes.  By  Captain  C.  A.  J.  Fnrrar,  Author  of  "  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," &c.   Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(15)  The  Princess  Elizabeth :  a  Lyric  Drama.  By  F.  H.  Williams. 
Philadelphia  :  Claxton,  Kemsen,  &  Co.  1880. 

(16)  Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.  By  Amos  H.  Chandler  and  Charles  P. 
Mulvany.  Toronto  :  Hunter,  Kose,  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1880. 

(17)  A  New  Travesty  on  Romeo  and  Juliet.  St.  Louis:  Jones  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(18)  Hamlet  Re-vamped,  Modernized,  and  Set  to  Music:  a  Travesty 
without  a  Pun.  By  the  Author  of  '•  Komeo  and  Juliet."  St.  Louis  :  Jones 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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Among  the  State  documents  which  form  so  important  a  branch 
of  American  literature,  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  attention 
to  the  annual  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  (19),  a  service  whose  organization  and  efiieiency  in  the 
United  States  well  deserve  the  attention  of  England,  with  a  far 
more  extensive  commerce,  a  far  less  extensive  and  infinitely  more 
frequented  coast.    The  twelfth  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  a  huge  quarto  (20),  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  fresh- 
water Rhizopods  of  North  America.    The  Report  is,  in  fact,  a 
library  of  natural  history,  geography,  geology,  and  practical  in- 
formation. 

Of  scientific  or  technical  works  we  have  an  unusually  full  list. 
The  Journals  of  the  deservedly  famous  Smithsonian  Institution, 
from  the  7th  December,  1846,  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  to  the  present  day  (21);  the  327th  volume 
of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (22),  and  a  number 
of  papers  on  Biology  and  Zoology  (23),  issued  by  the  John 
Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  are  all  in  their  several  de- 
partments worthy  of  note.     Colonel  Wainwright's  Mechanics 
of  Animal  Locomotion  (24)  is  too  technical  in  language  and 
treatment  to  be  instructive  to  ordinary  readers  ;  and  we  fear  that 
those  who  best  understand  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  its 
practical  results  are  embodied  will  be  least  able  to  connect  these 
with  the  technical  science  of  the  preceding  portion,  or  to  judge 
how  far  the  counsels  with  regard  to  the  movements  and  control  of 
cavalry  are  borne  out  by  the  logic  of  animal  mechanics  upon  which 
they  are  professedly  based. 

(19)  Annual  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving 
Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1879.    Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Ottice.    London  :  13.  F.  Stevens.  1879. 

(20)  Report  of  the   United  States   Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
By    F.  V.  Hayden,    United    States  Gcologist-in-Ohaige.    Vol.  XII. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Ofike.     London :  Trlibuer  &  Co. 
1879. 

(21)  The  Smithsonian  Institution. — Journals  of  the  Hoard  of  Regents, 
Reports  of  Committees,  Statistics,  §-c.    Edited  by  VV.  J.  Hhees.  Washing- 
ton :  The  Smithsonian  Institution.    Loudon  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879. 

(22)  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.    No.  327.    The  Scientific 
Writings  of  James  Smithson.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Rhees.  Washington: 
The  Smithsonian  Institution.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1879 

(23)  John    Hopkins's    University,   Baltimore. — No.  1.  Studies  from  the 
Biological  Laboratory   Session  1877-8.    No.  2.  Studies  from  the  Biological 
Laboratory   Session    1878-Q.    Xo.  3.     Chesapeahe  Zoological  Laboratory; 
Results  of  Session  1878.    Xo.  4.  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  ; 
Development  of  the  Oyster.    By  W.  K.  Brooks,  Associate.    Baltimore : 
Murphy  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(24)  Radical-Mechanics  of  Animal  Locomotion;   with  Remarks  on  the 
Settinq-up  of  Soldiers,  Horse  and  Foot,  and  on  the  Supplying  of  Cavalry 
Horse's.    By  W.  P.  Waimvrigbt,  late  Colonel  U.S.A.    New  York':  D.  Van 
Xostrand.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 
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T\ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  tha 

'     PR/ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM"  and  "ThpRRt7Pv 
SERPENT.  '  each  :B  by  22  feet  ,  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wile."  "'christian  Martvrs  "  ir- 
atthe  DORfi  GALLERY,  3i  New  Bond  Street.   Daily, Ten  toSix.   Is.       ""■™»"y™.  "c. 

f^ROSVENOR     GALLERY     SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  till  Seven.   Admission,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,   LONDON. — The   Right  Hon. 

^  the  LORD  MAYOR  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  which 
will  he  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  .the  Mnns'on  House. on  Friday,  July  2,  at  Two  o'clock 
p.i,r..  in  aid  of  the  FUND  for  the  COMPLETION  of  the  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Kim  it  i-: it  ley,  and  Sir  John 
Lubuock.  Burt.,  are  expected  to  he  among  the  speakers.  The  Right  Hun.  the  Earl  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Reay  will  probably  also  be  present. 

The  public  are  invited  to  attend. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.  A.,  Secretary. 

HTHE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  HEAD  MISTRESSES  for  High  Schools 
in  Nottingham,  Weymouth,  and  York. 
Salary  in  each  case  £-200  per  annum,  besides  capitation  fees. 

Applications  to  be  sent  not  later  than  July  10  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  21  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  London,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  had.  ' 

jyj   A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  20." 

TQRADFIELD     COLLEGE,  BERKS. 

For  admission  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Warden".    Terms,  120  Guineas. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.— There  are  Three  Departments, 

^    (i)  Classical,  (2)  Civil  and  Military,  (3)  Junior.    Honours  gained  last  year  include 
Scholarship  at  Balliol,  Entrances  at  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill. —Apply  to  the  Head- 

TTING     ALFRED'S     SCHOOL,    WANTAGE,  Berks.— 

An  Ancient  Foundation.    Buildings  spacious  and  modern,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Thorough  EDUCATION  tor  the  SONS  ot  GENTLEMEN.   Fees  moderate.   Boys  prepared 
for  Commerce,  the  Professions,  and  the  Universities — Address,  Head-Master. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

■RRUCE      CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 

U                             Head- Master-Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

The  School  not  only  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Universities  and  Competitive  Examinations,  but 
offers  an  education  of  a  thoroughly  first-class  character  to  those  intended  for  professional  or 
business  life. 

School  buildings  and  grounds  (20  acres)  of  exceptional  healthiness,  beauty,  and  convenience. 
Pupils  received  at  the  Half-term. 

"BOURNEMOUTH.— CHELTENHAM  HOUSE  (facing-  the 

*-*    Sea). -J.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON.  M.A.,  Oxford,  receives  a  few  BACKWARD  or 
DELICATE  BOYS,  under  Fourteen,  for  thorough  grounding.   Terms  moderate. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PREPARATION.— REGINALD  S.  LEA, 

M.A.,  Oxon..  receives  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Thirteen  at  date  of  admis- 
sion ;  and  lias  now  made  special  arrangements  for  Boys  under  Ten  years  old.   Large  playing- 
fields  Address,  Rugby. 

THHE  Rev.  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Worcester  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  Universities.    Healthy,  bracing 
situation,  on  gravel.   Much  successful  experience.   No  parochial  charge.— Address,  Beacons- 
field,  Bucks. 

A  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  MINISTER,  Graduate  in  Honours 

of  Two  Universities,  residing  in  Elbccuf,  near  Rouen,  will  receive  TWO  PUPILS  for 
instruction  in  French,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  for  Civil  Service  Examinations.  References 
are  permitted  to  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  have  been  under  M.  Mox- 
CHATRE'S  care :  Lady  Arrow,  South  Weild,  Essex;  Manlcy  Hopkins,  Esq.,  9  Gracechurch 
Street,  London  ;  George  Seton,  Esq.,  St.  Bennett's  Green  Hill,  Edinburgh  ;  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
16  Royal  Terrace,  Wey  mouth. 

(JARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 
TfOLKESTONE.—  MR.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  bv  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  the  Civil  Service,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A 
few  Vacancies. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.    International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Noiv  ready,  VOL  UME  XL  VIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding   all  the   Volumes,  price  2s.   each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.    May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 

T  AUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND.— Reputed  for  Education  and 

J— *  Instruction,— Classical,  Industrial  Schools  about  £2  per  year.  Private  Schools,  £8  to  £16. 
Homes  for  Pupils.     Boarding  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  and  Boys  from  £50.    English  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.— Apply  to  Bureau  de  Renseignements,  la  Grotte,  10,  Lausanne. 

OT.   JAMES'S    SCHOOL,   SOUTH-LEIGH. — In  connexion 

^  with  the  Services  of  the  Village  Church.    Preparation  of  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS, 
between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen,  on  sound  Church  principles  for  the  great  Public 
Schools.    Limited  to  40  Boys.    Terms  moderate.    Prospectus  on  application  ;  also  List  of 
entries  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow, fee.,  on  application  to  the  Rev.  G.  MOULTRIE  (Warden), 
South-Leigh  vicarage.Witney,  Oxfordshire.   The  New  Buildings  (now  occupied)  are  open  to 
Visitors  on  any  day  lof  the  week,  except  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of 
Two  and  Three.   South-Leigh  Station  is  two  hours  from  Paddington. 

"REGENT'S  PARK.— One  or  Two  YOUNG  LADIES  can  be 

received  in  a  first-class  finishing  SCHOOL.    Separate  room  if  required.   Masters  of 
eminence  attend.— Address,  P.  K.,  Keats's  Library,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood. 

rPO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a 

Gentleman's  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  containing  Dining,  Drawing,  and  Breakfast 
"Rooms,  Four  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-room,  and  good  Domestic  Offices.   Rent  moderate.— 
Address,  A.B.,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

"WANTED,  a  FURNISHED  HOUSE,  with  not  less  than 

•  »    Seven  Bedrooms,  to  rent  for  two  and  a  half  months  from  August  1.— Apply,  etatinff 
particulars,  to  M.,  7$  West  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  London. 

